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The  Professor  of 


Agriculture 
versity. 


at  the  State  Uni- 


The  bright  and  kindly  face  which  adorns  this  page  will 
be  instantly  recognized  by  many  Eural  readers  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  name  written  beneath  is  the 
one  which  is  most  frequently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  California  agriculture  in  the  household  and  in  the 
public  gathering.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  connect  the  face  with  the  name,  for  both  are  alike  good, 
and  we  are  sure  it  will  be  acceptable  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  able  only  to  honor  the  name,  to  admire  the 
manner  of  man  to  whom  the  name  belongs.  And  the 
opportunity  comes  in  this  wise:  After  nearly  18  years  of 
unremitting  service,  the  Regents  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity granted  Professor  Hilgard  one  year's  leave 
of  absence  for  rest  and  foreign  travel,  and  last 
week  he  and  his  family  took  their  departure.  In 
his  absence,  we  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers certain  phases  of  his  life  and  Vork,  which  are 
not  perhaps  widely  known  here,  and  which,  in  the 
progress  of  his  active  labors  among  us,  it  did  not 
seem  so  fitting  to  recall.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
allude  at  length  to  the  facts  best  known  to  Oalifor- 
nians;  to  his  coming  here  at  a  time  when  the  rela- 
tions between  the  agriculturists  and  the  university 
were  somewhat  strained,  because,  perhaps,  of 
mutual  misunderstandings,  and  of  his  signal  suc- 
cess in  winning  for  the  university  new  interest  and 
favor,  by  his  personal  acceptability,  by  his  earnest 
and  honest  zeal  in  the  agricultural  interest,  and  by 
the  exceptional  originality  and  ability  which  char- 
acterized his  work.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
upon  his  success  in  building  up  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  State  University,  and  in  under- 
taking agricultural  experiment  station  work  so 
early  that  California  can  claim  priority  in  efforts 
which  are  now  progressing  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories.  These  facts  are  known  to  most  of  our 
readers,  as  are  also  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
agricultural  researches,  which  have  furnished  a 
basis  for  many  industries  and  a  motive  force  in 
others.  It  is  rather  the  personal  history  of  the 
man  and  the  features  of  his  work  which  have  at- 
tracted widest  attention  abroad,  as  well  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, that  we  shall  endeavor  to  present. 

Eugene  W.  Hilgard  was  born  in  Zweibrucken, 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  January  5,  1833,  of  distin- 
guished parents.  His  father  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  the  Government,  resigned  the  chief  justice- 
ship of  the  court  of  appeals  and  emigrated  to 
America,  settling  on  a  farm  near  Belleville,  Ills., 
where  Eugene  had  a  thorough  schooling  in  all 
details  of  agriculture,  and  where  he  received  a  superior 
education  from  his  father.  When  16  years  old  he  went  to 
Europe,  and  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Zurich,  and  at  the 
Academy  of  Mines  at  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  taking  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.  D.  at  Heidelberg,  in  1853,  at  the  age  of  20. 
After  two  years  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  returned  to 
America,  in  1855,  i.o  take  charge  of  the  chemical  labora- 
tory of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  lectured  on  chem- 
istry at  the  National  Medical  College.  In  1858  he  was 
appointed  chief  geologist  to  Mississippi,  having,  however, 
been  connected  with  the  geological  survey  of  that  State 
for  some  years  previous.  As  State  geologist  his  work 
was  vigorously  pushed  forward,  and  in  1869  was  printed 
his  report  on  the  Geology  and  Agriculture  of  Mississippi, 
though  not  actually  published  until  after  the  war.  No 
other  State  report  contains  so  much  original  matter,  pre- 
sented in  such  a  clear  and  orderly  manner,  as  this.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  report,  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  of  the  Gulf  States  and 
of  their  soils  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  two  reports  of  Tuomey^in  Alabama,  prac- 


tical! in  darkness.  In  the  light  of  Prof.  Hilgard's  Missis- 
sippi report,  the  study  of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  forma- 
tions of  the  other  Gulf  States  becomes  a  comparatively 
easy  task. 

In  1860  Prof  Hilgard  made  a  second  trip  to  Spain  and 
married,  at  Madrid,  the  daughter  of  Col.  Manuel  Bello  of 
the  Spanish  army.  During  the  war.  Prof.  Hilgard  was 
mainly  assigned  to  the  duty  of  preserving  the  collections 
of  the  University  of  Mississippi  at  Oxford,  continuing  also 
the  oflSce  work  of  the  survey,  so  far  as  his  connection  with 
the  Confederate  "  Nitre  Bureau  "  permitted.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  scientific  matters  connected  with  the 
Confederate  army,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  resigned  as 
State  geologist  to  become  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
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University  of  Mississippi.  His  interest  in  geology  did  not 
cease  upon  becoming  professor  of  chemistry,  and  many  of 
his  most  important  contributions  to  the  science  of  geology 
were  made  during  the  period  from  1865  to  1873.  We 
need  mention  only  his  papers  on  the  Quaternary  Formation 
of  the  Gulf  Region,  his  Geological  Reconnoissance  of 
Louisiana,  his  articles  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
Delta  and  Mudlumps,  and  his  Geological  History  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  all  of  which  are  authorities  on  the  subjects  of 
which  thev  treat. 

In  the  Mississippi  report,  the  soils  of  the  State  are  for  the 
first  time  adequately  treated  and  this,  the  beginning  of  along 
line  of  study  and  investigation  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  soils,  continued  up  to  the  present  time  and 
still  in  progress.  Some  of  the  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions have  been  published  from  time  to  time,  such  £s  Soil 
Analyses  and  their  Utility,  Objects  and  Interpretation  of 
Soil  Analyses,  Silt  Analyses  of  Mississippi  Soils,  On  the 
Flocculation  of  Particles,  etc.  These  titles  will  show  the 
position  of  the  author  in  regard  especially  to  the  utility  of 
the  chemical  analysis  of  soils,  first  taken  in  his  Mississippi 
report,  has  been  consistently  maintained  through  all  these 


years.  When  the  Mississippi  report  was  published,  with 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Peter  of  Kentucky,  Prof.  Hilgard  was 
about  the  only  scientific  man  in  the  United  States  who 
held  that  it  was  possible  to  form  any  reliable  estimate  of 
the  fertility  of  a  soil  from  its  chemical  analysis.  In  the 
works  above  quoted,  and  particularly  in  the  great  work 
done  by  him  for  the  tenth  census,  on  Cotton  Culture  in 
the  United  States,  the  author  has  demonstrated  that  the 
chemical  and  physical  analysis  of  our  virgin  soils,  properly 
interpreted,  together  with  accurate  observations  of  the 
timber  growth,  and  other  characters  of  these  soils,  in  their 
natural  condition,  furnish  the  data  from  which  it  is  per- 
fectly feasible  to  ascertain  both  their  agricultural  value 
and  their  proper  treatment  in  cultivation.  Hence,  Prof. 
Hilgard  is  a  warm  advocate  of  agricultural  surveys, 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  and  is  constantly  urging 
the  general  government  to  give  proper  attention 
to  the  bearings  of  geology  upon  agriculture,  and 
the  study  of  the  soils  in  their  natural  conditions, 
while  it  is  still  possible  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  long  and  laborious 
series  of  investigations  has  been  to  carry  conviction 
to  the  minds  of  a  number  of  the  scientific  men  of 
the  country,  and  at  the  present  time  Prof.  Hilgard 
has  a  strong  support  both  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  where  his  work  is  well  known,  and  as  mu 
appreciated  there  as  it  is  here. 

An  ingenious  worker  and  expert  glass  blow 
he  constructed,  himself,  much  of  the  apparatus 
needed  by  him  in  his  lectures  and  in  his  soils'  in- 
vestigations. His  apparatus  for  the  mechanical 
analysis  of  soils  is  the  best  of  its  kind  and  appears 
to  have  overcome  the  difiiculties  which  previously 
made  such  analyses  of  comparatively  little  value. 
It  is  largely  used  in  Germany,  where  that  class  of 
careful  and  thorough-going  investigation  is  more 
frequently  carried  on  than  here. 

While  Prof  Hilgard  was  in  charge  of  the  chemical 
department  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  lab- 
oratory work  was  first  introduced  as  part  of  the 
course  of  instruction  in  chemistry.  This  course, 
though  for  a  long  time  entirely  optional,  was  taken 
by  a  number  of  students,  some  of  whom  have  since 
risen  to  distinction,  and  have  spread  the  teachings 
of  Hilgard  into  other  States. 

In  1873  Prof.  Hilgard  accepted  the  chair  of  geol- 
ogy and  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan; but  the  climate  proving  too  severe  for  his 
health,  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  agricultural 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  California;  and  in 
the  spring  of  1875,  moved  with  his  family  to  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  where  be  has  since  resided. 
Prof.  Hilgard  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
scientific  and  agricultural  press.  As  may  be  inferred,  he 
is  a  man  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  science,  and  is  an  in- 
defatigable worker.  His  writings  are  characterized  by 
great  force,  and  clearness  of  expression,  and  sprightliness 
of  style  that  make  them  all  pleasant  reading.  In  conver- 
sation he  is  bright,  animated  and  sympathetic. 

Prof.  Hilgard  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  of  other  scientific  bodies.  He  has  three 
times  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  first  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi,  next  from  Columbia  College  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  that  institution,  in  1887,  and  subsequently,  in  the  same 
year,  the  same  honor  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  at  the  celebration  of  its  semicenten- 
nial anniversary. 

In  behalf  of  our  readers  who  know  so  well  the  value  of 
his  life  and  work  we  express  a  sincere  hope  that  his  so- 
journ abroad  will  give  him  rest  and  recreation,  and  that 
he  will  return  to  us  a  year  hence  refreshed  and  eager  for 
another  score  of  years  of  California  life  and  effort  both  of 
which  are  heartily  enjoyed  by  him. 
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The  Week. 

The  weeks  are  falling  to  the  dead  level  of  midsummer, 
but  it  is  a  monotony  of  activity,  not  of  idleness.  The 
fruit  is  pouring  from  the  orchards  in  three  steady  streams; 
to  the  overland  trains,  to  the  canneries  and  to  the  drying 
grounds.  For  weeks  and  weeks  to  come,  these  courses 
will  run,  and,  during  a  similar  period,  in  the  fruit  regions 
of  the  interior,  the  sun  will  rise,  glare  and  decline  with 
scarcely  a  cloud  to  obscure  it. 

Even  on  the  coast  there  will  be  long  stretches  of  sun- 
shine. Compilations  made  by  the  Weather  Bureau  last 
week  show  that  during  the  last  15  years  the  greatest 
precipitation  in  July  at  Sacramento  was  a  "  sprinkle  "  and 
in  S»n  Francisco  during  21  years  it  was  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch.  And  even  these  were  rare  exceptions. 
July  in  California  has  always  been  practically  rainless. 

The  full  tide  of  travel  to  the  Sierra  resorts,  to  the  Yo- 
semite  and  to  Alaska  has  set  in.  The  last  of  the  schools, 
the  two  great  universities  have  closed  for  the  summer. 
Society  in  large  towns  and  cities  is  at  a  standstill.  Even 
politics  will  be  handled  lazily.  Galifornians  are  either 
too  busy  or  too  lazy  to  do  otherwise  at  present. 


What  Can  Producers  Do,  Individually? 

Is  it  possible  that,  as  a  result  of  all  the  honorable  and 
commendable  effort  which  is  now  being  put  forth  to  secure 
cooperative  action  among  producers  in  the  preparation 
and  marketing  of  their  products,  an  idea  may  prevail  that 
individual  effort  and  enterprise  cannot  succeed;  that  no 
man  or  woman  can  hope  to  develop  a  successful  business 
by  individual  enterprise  and  exertion  ?  If  this  notion 
should  be  too  widely  propagated,  it  would  be  unfortunate. 

Although  it  is  undoubtedly  wise  to  promote  concerted, 
harmonious  and  cooperative  action  among  producers,  and 
to  secure  for  producers  the  commanding  position  which 
proceeds  from  control  of  ample  capital  and  of  a  large 
product,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  individual  is  relieved 
from  doing  any  enterprising  thing  in  his  own  behalf  which 
his  ability,  energy  and  the  character  of  his  product  make 
possible.  No  matter  how  great  may  be  the  amount  and 
value  of  produce  which  may  be  handled  by  producers'  co- 
operative associations,  there  will  still  remain  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  all  the  individual,  produc- 
tive and  commercial  enterprises  which  we  have  means 
and  brains  to  carry  forward.  These  enterprises,  too,  will 
add  immensely  to  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  our  people. 


Any  man  or  woman  who  can  produce  something  of  distinc- 
tive excellence,  and  can  give  it  characteristic  style  which 
commands  consumers,  should  not  relax  a  single  effort  be- 
cause of  the  agitation  about  cooperation. 

There  will  always  be  gilt- edged  products  by  those  who 
have  especial  talent  and  zeal  in  production  and  marketing, 
which  will  minister  to  a  special  and  remunerative  demand. 
These  will  usually  issue  from  establishments  which  enjoy 
locations  near  to  good  and  capacious  markets,  which  give 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  personal  factors  of 
brain,  devotion  and  enterprise,  which  would  fail  of  reward 
in  unfavorable  location  and  environment.  What  need 
have  the  producers  of  butter,  eggs  or  bacon,  who  sell  by 
yearly  contract  to  clubs  or  wealthy  families,  for  the 
creamery  or  the  egg  producers'  association  or  the  packing 
establishment?  Evidently  none;  although  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  extra  choice  products  that 
prices  of  all  goods  in  the  same  line  be  well  sustained.  We 
have  no  doubt  a  similar  state  ot  affairs  prevails  in  our 
fruit  products  to  a  certain  extent,  although  possibly  not 
yet  so  fully  developed. 

These  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  reading  of  an  ex- 
cellent letter  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  in  the  Brtederi  Gazette, 
in  which  he  argues  that,  although  the  tendency  is  toward 
the  multiplication  and  extension  of  great  meat-packing 
concerns,  there  is  still  room  for  a  great  number  of  small 
concerns  developed  by  individual  skill  and  enterprise.  We 
quote  a  few  of  his  illustrations: 

Near  a  small  city  In  Wisconsin,  lives  a  farmer  who  started  a 
few  years  ago  with  but  a  few  dollars  capitaK  Beginning  in  the 
fall  and  nntil  spring  he  prepares  sausage,  which  finds  ready 
sale  in  his  commnnitv.  This  man  is  thrifty  and  making 
money.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  farmer  near  another  city  who 
each  year  cures  several  tons  of  salt  pork,  bacon  and  bams,  and 
has  no  difiBculty  whatever  in  disposing  of  it  to  city  customers 
at  good  prices  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  In  a  still 
larger  way  all  have  heard  of  Deerfoot  sausage,  ham  and  bacon. 
Years  ago  Mr.  Edward  Burnett  one  fall  prepared  the  meat  of 
eight  hogs  raised  on  his  Deerfoot  Farm,  which  hesold  to  friends 
in  Boston.  The  meat  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  demand 
grew  rapidly  until  now  some  3000  hogs  are  each  winter  cured 
into  products  which  find  a  ready  sale  at  high  prices  all  over  the 
country.  At  times  Deerfoot  bacon  is  for  sale  in  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, and  I  have  eaten  Deerfoot  sausage  at  Chatcanooea,  Ten- 
nessee. 'These  products  are  also  for  sale  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Think  of  Massachusetts  sending  pork  products  to  Chicago!  Yet 
such  is  the  fact. 

At  Oconomowoc  in  Wisconsin,  is  located  a  small  packing 
house  which  makes  a  specialty  of  small  hams,  bacon,  etc.  For 
this  purpose  young  hogs  not  too  fat  are  required,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  farmers  are  paid  a  fair  advance  over  Chicago  prices 
for  all  they  can  turn  in.  Only  to-day  a  leading  grocer  of  this 
city  told  me  the  following:  He  had  handled  Chicago  hams  for 
years  and  his  trade  in  them  had  graduallv  diminished  until  not 
over  ten  haras  were  sold  per  month.  Changing  a  few  months 
ago  to  the  Oconomowoc  hams  he  has  from  that  time  been  sell- 
ing about  fifty  a  month,  with  satisfaction  to  his  customers  and 
an  increase  in  his  profits. 

Prof.  Henry's  mind  naturally  ran  upon  meat  products, 
for  he  was  writing  with  special  reference  to  small  enter- 
prises as  contrasted  with  great  packing  combines  which 
are  so  powerful  in  the  Central  West.  We  seem  also  to 
be  moving  toward  great  concerns  in  the  animal  line, 
which  shall  lead  to  a  great  extension  of  our  live  stock  pro- 
duction. If  we  attain  these,  there  will  still  be  opportunity 
for  hundreds  of  small  productive  enterprises,  which  shall 
send  out  materials  bearing  the  distinctive  excellence  which 
is  only  attainable  by  individual  intelligence,  devotion  and 
energv.  No  matter  how  great  the  army,  or  how  heavy 
the  infantry  firing,  there  is  still  the  telling  work  of  the 
sharpshooter  as  a  factor  of  success.  It  is  the  same  in 
general  and  special  lines  of  production. 

And  what  is  true  of  meat  products  is  applicable  also  to 
the  higher  arts  of  dairy,  poultry,  orchard,  vineyard  and 
other  farm  products.  Individual  high-class  production  is 
not  likely  to  be  overdone,  because  its  requirements  are 
great.  It  takes  insight  to  discern  what  are  the  character- 
istics of  an  ideal  product,  and  what  means  and  materials 
give  the  nearest  approach  to  it. 

It  takes  business  sagacity  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
trade  and  extend  it,  and  without  a  degree  of  artistic  sense 
and  taste,  an  acceptable  product  in  some  lines  cannot  be 
secured.  None  of  these  and  other  essentials  to  success  in 
the  higher  productive  arts  can  be  attained  without  more 
intense  personal  application  to  the  subject,  and  often 
greater  personal  labor,  than  need  be  given  to  the  outturn 
of  the  ordinary  good  commercial  product.  Any  one  hav- 
ing these  requirements  and  the  will  to  make  use  of  them 
need  not  fear  to  embark  upon  the  development  of  an  indi- 
vidual line  of  production.  His  intelligence  will  insure 
style  and  quality,  his  business  sense  will  prevent  ventures 
for  which  there  is  no  field,  and  his  will  to  labor — why,  we 
have,  since  classic  times,  had  surety  that  it  is  irresistible. 

Naturally,  individual  efforts  begin  upon  small  scale  en- 
terprises, and  wisely  so,  because  points  have  to  be  learned 
by  current  experience.  The  higher  price  which  is  usually 
attained  for  such  products  is  but  the  fair  reward  for  the 
greater  thought  and  labor  put  upon  them,  and  at  first  this 
is  a  great  help  to  the  producer  with  small  resources,  be- 
cause it  is  earnings  of  the  producer  himself  and  his  family, 
and  turns  to  value  time  which  might  otherwise  be  unre- 
munerative.  Such  efforts  are  possibly  not  Californian  in 
'  spirit,  for  the  Californian  prefers  an  extension-bit,  even  if 


a  gimlet  would  answer  better.  And  yet,  while  we  are 
working  hard  and  zealously  for  our  great  enterprises,  and 
may  their  shadow  never  decrease,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of 
the  importance  of  individual  effort,  or  gain  the  idea  that 
cooperation  relaxes  individual  responsibility  among  co- 
operators,  or  precludes  special  and  incisive  effort  in  one's 
own  behalf.   

Favorable  Outlook  for  Wheat. 

In  cereals  the  market  partakes  of  the  usual  mi-lsummer 
holiday  character,  when  all  buying  is  for  near  by  require- 
ments. Wheat  probably  has  been  the  most  inactive.  The 
slow  market  in  wheat  is  said  to  be  due  largely  to  fears 
of  operators  that  the  antioption  bill  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress will  be  passed  by  the  Senate.  This  bill  has  been 
strenuously  opposed  by  dealers  in  futures,  and  as  strongly 
supported  by  organized  farmers  and  persons  opposed  to 
anything  like  gambling.  There  are  many  who  believe 
that  dealers  in  options  have  brought  strong  bear  influ- 
ences to  bear  on  the  markets  in  this  country  and  also 
abroad,  so  as  to  discourage  the  passing  of  the  bill.  If  this 
opinion  is  well  grounded,  then,  soon  after  the  fate  of  the 
bill  is  known,  more  active  times  can  be  reasonably  looked 
for,  and  the  markets  on  this  coast  assume  a  bullish  tone  in 
conformity  to  the  favorable  condition  of  the  money  mar- 
ket in  old  financial  centers,  as  well  as  to  the  favorable 
statistical  position  of  the  cereal. 

Never  within  the  commercial  and  financial  history  ot 
the  civilized  world  has  money  been  in  such  large  supply 
in  leading  financial  centers  with  the  rates  of  interest 
ranging  so  low  as  the  present  time.  Loans  have  been 
made  over  night  in  London  at  the  rate  of  one-quarter  of 
one  per^cent  per  annum,  while  for  three  month  loans  as 
low  as  five-eights  of  one  per  cent  per  annum  has  been 
accepted.  In  France  and  Germany,  while  the  rates  of 
interest  are  not  so  low  as  they  are  in  England,  they  range 
lower  than  at  any  time  within  the  history  of  those  two 
countries.  At  the  money  centers  in  the  Eastern  States 
the  rate  of  interest  ranges  very  low.  With  cheap  money 
there  should  not  be  any  difficulty  in  promoting  a  specula- 
tion in  wheat  with  the  statistical  position  favoring  a 
supply  of  the  latter  barely  equal  to  the  world's  require- 
ments for  the  next  twelve  months. 

The  old  season  goes  out  on  comparatively  light  supplies 
of  wheat  in  the  demand  and  supply  countries.  But  light 
as  are  the  supplies  they  are  not  felt  materially,  owing  to 
an  absence  of  speculation.  With  active  speculative  trad- 
ing there  is  a  hoarding  of  supplies  and  with  a  free  with- 
drawal of  grain  from  market  an  artificial  scarcity  is  cre- 
ated, which  soon  causes  the  markets  to  respond. 

While  the  leading  centers  for  handling  grain  may  possi- 
bly have  fully  as  much  wheat  on  hand  on  July  Ist,  1892, 
as  there  was  the  corresponding  date  in  1891,  yet  the  fact 
must  not  be  ignored  that  high  average  prices  in  1891  drew 
supplies  from  all  available  sources,  and  consequently  the 
visible  and  invisible  supplies  will  not  now  equal  the  corre- 
sponding supplies  at  this  time  last  year.  But  admitting 
that  the  supplies  are  about  the  same,  even  then  the  situa- 
tion is  favorable  for  an  advance  in  prices  for  wheat  before 
nine  months  pass.  In  India,  Great  Britain,  Australasia 
and  the  United  States  the  crop  is  considerably  less  this 
year  than  it  was  in  1891.  The  large  shortage  in  the  above 
countries  is  very  considerably  greater  than  is  the  increase 
in  other  countries  of  the  crop  this  year  compared  with  the 
crop  in  1891.  Not  only  does  wheat  show  a  falling  off,  take 
all  countries  as  a  whole,  but  corn  will  be  very  materially 
less.  In  the  United  States  the  crop  under  the  most  favor- 
able weather  conditions  will  not  be  within  400,000,000 
bushels  of  the  yield  in  1891.  In  Russia  and  other  corn- 
growing  countries  the  crop  will  not  aggregate  any  more 
than  it  did  in  last  year.  The  rye  crop  in  Germany  prom- 
ises to  be  larger  this  year  than  it  was  in  1891,  but  even 
then  it  is  not  expected  to  be  an  average  of  the  root  crops 
outside  of  the  United  States.  We  are  not  so  well  advised, 
but  the  tenor  of  advices  does  not  warrant  the  belief  that 
the  yield  will  be  much  more  than  it  was  in  last  year.  la 
this  country  there  will  most  certainly  be  a  considerable 
falling  off,  particularly  in  potatoes.  In  speculating  on  the 
wheat  supply  the  wheat  crop  is  no  mean  factor  and  cannot 
be  ignored,  for  potatoes  and  other  root  vegetables  enter 
largely  as  articles  of  food  and  when  the  supply  is  short 
and  prices  are  high  wheat  is  eaten  more  extensively.  With 
a  certainty  of  shortage,  when  compared  with  the  crops  in 
1891,  in  the  world's  crop  of  wheat  and  also  in  the  crop  of 
corn,  and  a  probably  lessened  yield  of  root  vegetables,  the 
outlook  for  good  renumenative  prices  for  wheat  is  of  the 
most  encouraging  character. 


Competition. — It  is  is  a  mean  sort  of  competition,  but 
perhaps  the  Southern  Pacific  will  respect  it.  It  is  reported 
that  10-ton  wagons  are  being  built  in  Stockton  for  freight 
hauling  to  and  from  Fresno,  in  opposition  to  the  railway. 
What  kind  of  a  railway  must  it  be  to  be  beaten  by  a  mule 
team"? 
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From  An  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  telegraph  dispatches  announce  that  the  presidential 
campaign  was  fairly  started  in  the  Senate  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week  by  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Hale  of  Maine, 
stating  the  fact  that  "  at  no  time  has  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  American  people  been  employed  at  so  high  wages  and 
purchasing  the  necessities  of  life  at  so  low  prices  as  in 
1892;  and  whereas  these  conditions  exist  and  are  largely 
due  to  the  Republican  policy  of  protection,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  is  directed  to  inquire  into  the  policy  of  tariff 
for  revenue  only  upon  the  labor  and  industries  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  report  the  same."  This,  of  course, 
was  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  Democrats,  and 
Mr.  Vest,  in  their  behalf,  accepted  the  challenge  and  had 
much  to  say  as  to  the  McKinley  Act  increasing  the  cost  of 
dry  goods  and  hardware,  reducing  wages  and  causing 
strikes  and  labor  troubles,  referring  particularly  to  the 
troubles  at  Carnegie's  works.  He  also  commented  upon 
the  choice  of  the  new  chairman  of  the  Republican  national 
committee,  being  in  line  with  the  policy  of  encouraging 
monopolies.  There  was  more  talk,  back  and  forth,  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  House,  but,  strangely  enough, 
there  was  no  man  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
who  had  the  manliness  and  the  sense  of  decent  propriety 
to  stand  up  and  say  that  the  Senate  chamber  of  the  nation 
was  no  place  to  inaugurate  a  political  campaign,  or  in 
which  to  air  partisan  eloquence.  It  is  a  shame,  indeed,  if 
there  are  not  slumps  enough  in  this  country  for  the  poli- 
ticians, without  turning  the  chief  hall  of  national  legisla- 
tion into  a  campaign  wrangling  place. 

The  immediate  interest  in  politics,  as  ia  usual  after  na- 
tional conventions  is  the  attitude  of  the  disappointed.  No 
party  can,  or  at  least  no  party  has  the  courage  to  depend 
wholly  upon  its  better  elements,  and  so,  even  when  casting 
out  its  devils,  it  looks  out  so  far  as  it  can  that  they  do 
not  abandon  it  altogether.  There  is  just  now  serious  con- 
cern in  the  Democratic  camp  as  to  the  policy  of  the  New 
York  Tammany  Society  in  the  coming  campaign.  Open 
hostility  is  not  feared,  for  honoraVle  frankness  in  any  line 
of  policy  is  never  expected  from  Tammany,  but  apathy 
would  practically  be  as  bad  as  opposition.  The  active  in- 
terest of  Tammany  is  the  essential  condition  of  Demo- 
cratic success  in  New  York,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  men  who  were  manfully  fighting  the  "  tiger  "  at 
Chicago  last  week,  and  who  succeeded  in  overciming  him, 
are  now  trying  to  coax  him  into  good  humor.  The  out- 
come is  uncertain.  Tammany  is  not  exempt  from  that 
caddish  sentiment  of  hatred  to  the  country  at  large  which 
is  characteristic  of  New  York,  and  nothing  short  of  sub- 
stantial considerations  will  induce  him  to  forego  bis  re- 
venge. Tammany's  price  will  be  the  Government  patron 
age  in  New  York,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  Mr.  Whit 
ney,  who  is  managing  Mr.  Cleveland's  campaign,  will  be 
weak  enough  to  give  it.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
is  an  honest  man,  who  would  rather  be  beaten  than  to 
make  the  concession.  All  the  other  opponents  of  Cleve- 
land at  Chicago — Watterson,  Brice,  Carlisle,  and  even 
Gorman — are  marching  gaily  enough  to  the  party  music, 
and  will  give  their  efforts  this  year,  as  usual,  to  the  party 
cause.  The  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic  national 
committee  has  not  yet  been  arranged,  but  Mr.  Brice  will 
probably  retire,  leaving  the  place  to  Mr.  Whitney  or  to 
somebody  who  will  carry  out  his  policies  and  move  as  he 
directs.  The  disappointed  Republicans  have  been  more 
prompt  to  announce  their  continued  allegience.  All  have 
volunteered  the  assurance  that  they  will  "  stand  in  "  for 
the  campaign,  so  there  now  remains  on  the  Republican 
side  no  malcontents,  save  the  silver  advocates  of  Colorado, 
Nevada,  Idaho  and  Montana.  Mr.  Clarkson  spent  some 
hours  with  the  President  on  Saturday,  and  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  been  invited  to  continue  in  the  chairmanship 
of  the  national  committee,  but  at  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Monday,  he  denied  the  story,  declining  to  stand 
for  the  chairmanship  on  the  express  ground  that  Mr.  Har- 
rison preferred  somebody  else.  Mr.  W.  J.  Campbell  of 
Ills.,  a  new  man  in  national  politics,  was  then  chosen  in 
his  place,  and  he  it  is  who  will  command  the  forces  in  the 
coming  fight.  Mr.  Campbell,  it  is  reported,  was  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Harrison,  the  committee  having  invited  him 
to  name  its  chairman;  indeed,  the  whole  temper  of  its 
meeting  on  Monday  was  that  of  complaisance  to  Mr.  Har 
riaon,  who  seems  to  have  inspired  the  proceedings  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  strikes  us  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
would  be  in  better  taste  if  Mr.  Harrison  would  permit  the 
party  to  select  its  own  chairman  and  make  its  own  cam 
paign,  resting  content  himself  to  perform  his  duties  as 
President.  The  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country  has 
no  time  to  spare  in  the  promotion  of  partisan  politics, 
even  when  his  personal  interests  are  at  stake,  and  he  would 
do  better  to  leave  it  alone. 


Mr.  Clarkson  made  a  speech  at  the  committee  meeting 
above  referred  to,  which  the  telegraph  reports  as  follows: 


Referring  to  the  campaign  of  1888,  and  the  work  of  Quay  and 
Dudley,  he  said  he  hoped  that  there  was  no  Republican  in  this 
land  who  would  ever  cease  to  render  due  honor  to  those  two 
honorable  men  who  went  into  the  hottest  fire  for  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  emerged  victorious  and  without  detraction.  He 
had  known  many  men  and  had  a  large  friendship  in  the  coun- 
try, and  he  wanted  to  say  that  upon  his  dying  bed  he  could  not 
name  two  men  more  to  be  loved  and  honored  than  Quay  and 
Dudley.  He  warned  the  committee  against  the  growing  ten- 
dency in  the  Republican  party,  under  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
times,  not  to  defend  its  party  leaders.  Quay  and  Dudley  were 
attacked  by  a  party  whose  success  was  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  linife  in  the  South,  and  the  assassination  of  character  in  the 
North.  They  were  attacked,  not  because  they  were  guilty  of 
anything  wrong  in  the  campaign,  but  because  they  had  won 
victory  for  the  Republican  party,  and  had  restored  the  Govern- 
ment to  an  honest  basis. 

In  this  there  is  the  virtue  of  friendship  and  the  courage 
of  conviction,  illustrating  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Clarkson  as  a  man  and  Mr.  Clarkson  as  a  public  man.  It 
is  this  difference  which  makes  him,  and  those  who  stand 
with  him,  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  Per- 
sonally of  fair  character,'they  seem  willing  to  do  in  politics, 
without  scruple,  what  in  ordinary  affairs  they  would  scorn 
as  pale,  cold  villainy.    Mr.  Ciarkson   or    his  friends 
Quay  and  Dudley  are  no  doubt  to  be  trusted  implicitly  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  but  in  politics  they  are  utterly 
without  morah,  have  no  regard  for  principles,  follow  only 
the  devious  ways  of  expediency,  and  seek  only  selfish  ends. 
Such  men  are  a  curse  to  their  party  and  their  country. 
The  surprise  is  to  find  in  them  the  virtues  and  the  courage 
of  private  manhood.    But  interesting  as  it  is  to  know  how 
these  spoilsmen  love  each  other,  it  was  not  the  motive  of 
our  quotation  from  Mr.  Clarkson's  speech;  it  was  to  show 
the  character  in  which  the  practical  politician  views  him- 
self.   Mr.  Clarkson's  warning  is  against  the  growing  ten- 
dency of  the  parties  not  to  defend  their  leaders.  Party 
leaders  1  Indeed  !  Here  is  the  sublimation  of  conceit.  The 
leaders  of  the  American  parties  are  not  made  of  such  stuff 
as  Messrs.  Clarkson,  Dudley  and  Quay.    Who  goes  to 
these  men  for  ideas  ?    Who  seeks  to  know  what  their  opin- 
ions may  be  upon  questions  of  public  policy,  not  to  men- 
tion the  more  serious  questions  of  Government?    Who  is 
foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  they  have  any  ideas  or 
opinions  not  subordinated  to  the  contingencies  of  imme- 
diate partisan  success?    The  political  leaders  of  this 
country  are  men  like  Mr.  Blaine,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Harrison,  Mr.  Carlisle,  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Mills — men 
who,  no  matter  what  their  political  associations  or  an- 
tagonisms may  be,  nevertheless  busy  themselves  with  the 
principles  and  philosophies  of  things,  and  who  furnish  the 
country  with  ideas  and  arguments.    For  such  men  there  is 
no  lack  of  loyalty;  the  people  do  not  have  to  be  urged  to 
their  defense.    It  was  not  supposed  until  now  that  men  of 
the  Clarkson  sort  imagined  themselves  to  be  the  leaders 
of  the  politics  of  the  country.    They  have  indeed  about  the 
same  right  to  call  themselves  leaders  that  the  sutlers  of 
an  army  have  to  call  themselves  commanders. 

The  most  striking  fact  concerning  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  platforms  is  their  close  likeness  to  each  other. 
There  is,  in  fact,  something  akin  to  parallelism  in  the 
satisfaction  with  which  each  views  the  continuing  integrity 
of  American  institutions,  and  the  anxious  regard  which 
each  expresses  for  the  pensioner,  the  settler  upon  unsur- 
veyed  lands,  the  long-enduring  Irish,  much-abused  Jew^ 
and  in  view  of  the  evils  threatened  by  indiscriminate 
emigration,  but  the  climax  of  correspondence  is  found  in 
the  planks  which  relate  to  the  currency,  and  for  which  both 
parties  adopted  the  sense  and  something  like  the  phrase 
of  President  Harrison  in  declaring  that  every  dollar  must 
be  the  equal  of  every  other  dollar.  The  only  radical  dif- 
ference between  the  two  platforms  concerns  the  policy  of 
dealing  with  election  frauds  in  the  South,  and  with  the 
protective  tariff.  Here,  indeed,  is  something  like  manly 
frankness — but  here  only.  As  to  all  else  there  is  evasion, 
subterfuge  and  double  meaning.  The  voter  who  would 
decide  fairly  between  the  two  parties  must  study,  not  their 
official  declarations  of  principle,  but  their  character  and 
tendencies  as  illustrated  by  their  history.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  judge  of  parlies.  It  is  easy  for  a  political  party 
"  in  convention  assembled"  to  declare  itself  illustrious  in 
career,  pure  in  character,  noble  in  purpose  and  wise 
in  judgment,  but  the  discreet  voter  will  not  hearken  to  its 
own  acclaim,  but  will  study  into  its  past — consider  the  prin- 
ciples and  conditions  in  which  it  was  founded,  view  the 
course  of  its  relations  to  public  affairs,  and  inspect,  not 
only  the  men  it  presents  for  public  office,  but  by  whom 
the  party  policy  is  framed,  and  by  whom  its  affairs  are 
mustered  and  directed. 


So  the  situation  is  not  especially  flattering  to  the  silvc 
men;  for  the  present  their  fight  is  lost,  and  however  un- 
pleasant the  fact  may  be,  there  will  be  no  advantage  in 
trying  to  avoid  or  misconstrue  it.    Of  all  forms  of  decep  - 
tion,  self-deception  ia  the  worst,  and  it  is  a  folly  which 
the  ailver  men  will  do  well  to  avoid.    The  discussion  of 
the  past  six  months  has  been  clearly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  silver.   The  gold  standardists  have  succeeded,  if  not  in 
convincing  the  country,  at  least  in  alarming  it.  They 
have  marshalled  in  force  against  the  free  silver  proposi- 
tion, and  their  lists  have  been  found  to  include  the  finan- 
cial doctrinaires,  the  capitalists  and  bankers,  the  chief 
political  thinkers  and  leaders  and  the  vast  hosts  of  the 
timid.      Against    such   a    uaion    of   powerful  ele- 
ments,   it    has    been    impossible     to     make  head- 
way.    It   has    been    the    misfortune   of    the  silver 
cause  to  have  few  advocates  save  those  who  directly 
represent  the  mining  interests  involved  and  the  politi- 
cal interests  associated  with  them.    Since  there  is  no  evil 
80  ruinous  as  a  deranged  and  depreciated  currency,  the  con- 
servative position  of  the  country  is,  on  the  whole,  a  thing 
not  to  be  regretted.   The  country  cannot  afford  to  make  a 
mistake  as  to  silver,  and  we  believe  its  best  course  is  to 
hold  fast  to  the  present  until  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
acting  together,  can  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  ailver 
that  will  warrant  its  use  hero  to  the  fullest  extent  with- 
out hazardous  experiment.    This  is  the  only  safe,  and  as 
we  look  at  it,  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  silver  ques- 
tion; and  it  is  a  solution  to  which  the  nations   are  being 
forced  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  facts.    The  mines  pro- 
duce less  and  less  gold  while  the  demand  for  currency 
steadily  grows.   The  value  of  gold  naturally  goes  up  and 
as  it  goes  up,  the  value  of  everything  else  goes  down.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  debtor  and  producing  classes 
feel  the  pinch  and  that  they  cry  out  for  relief.  Relief 
must  come,  however,  from  united  action;  no  one  country — 
not  even  the  United  States— is  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
reform  alone. 


Sd  far  as  the  two  parties  are  concerned,  there  is 
a  truce  as  to  silver.  Both  Harrison  and  Cleveland 
are  positively  committed  against  free  coinage,  and 
either  may  be  depended  upon  to  veto  any  meas- 
ure which  the  silver  advocates  might  be  able  to  get 
through  Congress.  One  or  the  other  of  these  men  will 
occupy  the  White  House  for  nearly  five  years  to  come.  I 


The  advocates  of  free  silver  have  assumed  too  much  in 
reckoning  their  strength.  They  have  talked  broadly,  and 
still  talk  of  "  The  West  "  as  united  and  urgent  for  their 
demands,  and  have  indulged  in  the  assumption  that  the 
question  would  develop,  or  had  already  developed,  into  a 
sectional  one,  with  the  West  on  one  side  and  the  East  on 
other.  The  truth  ia,  in  the  West  there  is  the  same  division 
of  aentiment,  and  the  same  preponderance  of  judgment 
against  free  coinage  that  there  ia  in  the  East.  The  Pacific 
States,  for  example,  are  invariably  scheduled  for  free  coin- 
age, while  they  are,  in  fact,  three  to  five  against  it.  In 
California  there  happena  to  be  two  leading  newspapers 
who  favor  free  coinage,  but  they  have  made  no  serious  im- 
pression upon  the  sentiment  of  the  country,  which  stands 
favorably  by  a  large  majority  to  the  gold  standard.  We 
have  recently  seen  how  impossible  it  was  to  get  a  straight 
free  coinage  plank  in  either  of  the  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can State  conventiona.  In  Oregon  there  ia  no  public 
journal  which  favora  free  coinage.  Both  political  par- 
ties have  declared  against  it  within  the  paat  three  months, 
and  the  Oregon  representatives  in  both  the  Minneapolis 
and  Chicago  conventiona  were  active  partiaana  of  the  gold 
standard.  In  Washington  the  situation  is  precisely  the 
same.  The  leading  newspapers,  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can, are  against  free  coinage,  and  neither  of  the  political 
parties  in  their  recent  State  conventions  supported  the 
ailver  propoaition.  The  aix  Senators  from  California, 
Washington  and  Oregon  are  solid  for  gold  and 
against  the  claims  of  silver.  Nevada  and  Idaho,  it  is 
true,  are  silver  States,  and  so  afe  Colorado  and  Montana, 
but '  these  are  all.  This  question  should  be  con- 
sidered only  with  a  view  to  the  policy  of  the  country 
as  to  its  currency.  We  cannot  afford  to  monkey 
with  the  currency  to  please  even  the  favorite  interest  of 
four  important  States.  If  free  coinage  of  ailver  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  country,  then  let  us  have  it  and  let  ua  rejoice 
that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  also  for  the  four  ailver  Stalea; 
but  if  it  will  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  country,  let  us  reject 
it  without  any  regard  for  private  or  local  interests.  Delay 
at  this  time  is  the  only  fair  policy. 


The  Democrats  had  a  fine  opportunity  for  fair  advantage 
over  the  Republicans  in  nominating  a  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Preaidency.  There  was  no  propriety  in  Mr.  Reid's 
nomination,  for  he  represented  nothing  save  a  general 
personal  respectability  and  the  money  interests  of  New 
York  City.  There  was  no  more  propriety  in  nominating 
him  than  any  other  fairly  intelligent  man  of  good  char- 
acter with  a  financial  "  pull."  If  the  Democrats  had  been 
wise,  they  would  have  named  as  hia  opponent  some  such 
man  as  Boies  of  Iowa,  Gray  of  Indiana  or  Campbell  of 
Ohio.  It  would  have  given  their  ticket  a  strength  in  the 
West,  and  would  no  doubt  have  captured  a  great  many 
moderate  Republican  voters  who  resent  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Reid.    This  advantage  was  utterly  lost  by  the  nom- 
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ination  of  Mr.  Stevenson.  It  is  probable  that  not  one  out 
of  every  ten  thousand  voters  in  the  laud  had  ever  heard  of 
Mr,  Stevenson.  His  sole  recommendation  seems  to  be 
that  he  was  born  in  the  South  and  that  he  lives  in  the 
West.  While  his  general  respectability  of  character  is 
unquestioned,  he  is  distinguished  for  nothing,  and  such 
reputation  as  he  has  is  based  upon  a  single  term  in  Con- 
gress as  the  representative  of  the  Greenback  party.  The 
nomination  was  unfit  and  unwise,  quite  as  unfit  and  un- 
wise as  that  of  Mr.  Raid.  It  would  be  a  humiliation  to 
the  country  if,  through  any  chance,  either  of  these  men 
should  come  to  the  Presidency  that  would  go  far  toward 
cheapening  the  great  office  of  Chief  Magistrate. 


On  Wednesday,  as  we  write,  the  Prohibition  Convention 
is  meeting  at  Cincinnati,  and  there  is  the  promise  of  a  very 
interesting  session.  Mr.  St.  John  has  succeeded,  as  he 
desired,  in  getting  himself  entirely  out  of  way  of  the  nom- 
ination, and  it  is  believed  that  the  chances  at  present  lie  be- 
tween General  Bidwell  of  California  and  Mr.  Demorest  of 
New  York.  The  principal  point  urged  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Demorest  is  that  he  will  subscribe  liberally  to  the  campaign 
fund,  but  the  leaders  want  a  man  who  will  take  well  as  a 
speaker,  and  therefore  they  will  be  solid  for  the  Califor- 
nian.  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  who  is  a  prominent  figure, 
announces  that  she  will  use  every  endeavor  to  have  the 
convention  adopt  a  resolution  pledging  the  party  to  with- 
draw the  presidential  candidate  if  the  People's  Party 
Convention  at  Omaha  will  put  up  a  man  satisfactory  to 
the  National  Prohibition  Committee,  and  to  have  the  com- 
mittee rested  with  discretionary  power  in  the  matter. 
She  will  also  ask  to  have  the  name  of  the  Prohibition 
Party  changed  to  the  Home  Protection  Party.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  strong  opposition  to  fusion,  some  of 
the  opponents  going  so  far  ad  to  call  Miss  Willard  a  "  Pro- 
hibition mugwump." 

The  leading  men  in  the  People's  Party,  soon  to  meet  at 
Omaha,  are  looking  about  for  a  strong  Presidential  candi- 
date. They  succeeded  last  week  in  practical  agreement 
upon  Judge  Gresham  of  Indiana.  It  was  first  understood 
that  he  would  accept  and  make  the  campaign  if  the  plat- 
form was  sufliciently  moderate  to  correspond  with  his 
views,  but  later  it  was  understood  that  he  absolutely  de- 
clines, and  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  accept  the 
nomination.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Weaver  and  others 
that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  stand  aside  and  permit 
the  nomination  to  go  to  who  ever  will  give  strength  to  the 
party,  waiving  entirely  any  personal  claims  they  may 
have  to  party  honors.  Of  course  the  nomination  of  a  man 
like  Judge  Gresham  upon  a  reasonably  moderate  platform 
would  put  the  People's  party  in  an  entirely  new  position 
before  the  country.  Snch  a  nomination,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
would  immediately  treble  the  strength  of  the  party,  but 
political  wisdom  is  the  last  virtue  of  reformers,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  it  will  be  exercised  in  the  present 
instance.  They  will  probably  insist  upon  the  extreme 
tenets  of  reform,  and  General  Weaver  will  probably  be 
the  candidate. 


Whether  or  not  Mr.  Depew  was  offered  the  Secretary- 
ship of  State  will  probably  never  be  known,  at  least  not 
until  this  campaign  is  over.  At  all  events,  he  Will  not  be 
appointed,  and  it  is  reported  this  morning  (Wednesday) 
that  General  Tracy  of  the  Navy  Department  will  take  the 
vacant  place  in  the  State  Department,  and  that  Governor 
Cheney  of  New  Hampshire  will  succeed  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  This  information  was  given  to  the  newspaper 
correspondents  at  Washington  last  night,  by  a  member  of 
the  National  Committee  who  professed  to  have  the  news 
directly  from  the  White  House,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  au- 
thoritative announcement.  During  the  week  gossip  has 
connected  a  good  many  names  with  the  position,  including 
Col.  John  Hay  of  Ohio,  General  J.  W.  Foster  of  Indiana, 
Congressman  Hitt  of  Illinois,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  ex- 
(Jovernor  Long  of  Massachusetts.  There  seems  to  be  an 
abundance  of  available  material.  It  is  probable  that  the 
formal  announcement  of  the  appointment  will  be  made  on 
Monday. 

Some  one  has  said  that  if  farmers  were  as  careful  to  get 
rid  of  their  poor  horses  as  they  are  to  rid  their  land 
of  weeds,  the  scrub  would  soon  be  a  horse  of  the  past. 
From  our  observation,  we  believe  the  man  who  works  most 
diligently  to  keep  down  the  weeds  on  his  farm  is  the  man 
who  drives  a  respectable  team,  and  the  scrub  and  weeds 
go  hand  in  band. 


The  tallest  horse  in  the  world  standing  22  hands  high  and 
weighing  2800  pounds,  owned  by  T.  E.  Ridgeway  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  died  May  5th.  This  horse  has  been  on  ex- 
hibition in  various  States,  and  it  was  contemplated  sending 
him  to  the  World's  Fair.  Now  that  he  is  dead,  his  carcass 
will  be  stuffed  and  prepared  for  exhibition  in  Chicago  next 
year. 

Free  Grain. — The  Czar  sanctions  in  Russia  the  uncon- 
ditional exportation  of  wheat,  oata,  barley  and  other  ce- 
reals excepting  rye. 


QNTOI^OLOeieAL. 

A  New  Ladybird  from  Australia. 

By  B.  M.  Lklong,  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  and  Chief  Horticul- 
tural Officer. 

On  April  14,  1892,  we  received  three  very  small  and  in- 
significant looking  insects,  that  prey  on  the  cottony  cushion 
scale,  from  Albert  Koebele,  now  in  Australia  collecting 
beneficial  insects.  Mr.  Koebele  discovered  this  insect  in 
Australia  and  it  was  named  in  honor  of  our  distinguished 
friend  by  Sidney  Olliff,  Government  Entomologist  of  New 
South  Wales. 

As  soon  as  ihese  insects  were  received  they  were  turned 
over  to  our  entomologist,  Alexander  Craw,  who  placed 
them  in  a  small  glass  jar  in  which  branches  infected  with 
cottony  cushion  scale  had  been  previously  placed  for  them 
to  feed  on.  Subsequently  one  of  these  insects  died,  leaving 
but  two,  which  on  April  26,  changed  to  the  pupa  or  chrysalis 
state,  and  on  May  ist  the  perfect  beetles  emerged,  and, 
fortunately  were  male  and  female.  On  May  4th  the  female 
deposited  eggs,  which  hatched  May  9th.  The  young  larvae 
were  carefully  reared  and  after  passing  through  three 
moUs,  changed  into  the  pupa  slate,  and  on  June  3d,  55 
perfect  beetles  came  out,  thus  occupying  just  31  days  from 
the  egg  to  the  beetle  stage.  When  liberated  on  trees  they 
will,  no  doubt,  pass  through  their  transformation  in  much 
less  time.  In  about  a  month  we  shall  have  thousands  of 
these  beetles  for  distribution. 

The  successful  colonization  of  this  insect  was  most  for- 
tunate, and,  while  we  already  have  a  cottony  cushion  scale 
exterminator  in  the  Vedalia,  an  insect  formerly  introduced, 
yet  this  one  adds  another  chapter  to  the  annals  of  economic 
entomology  hitherto  unprecedented. 

In  previous  articles  the  beneficial  insects  discovered  by 
Mr.  Koebele  were  reported  to  show  what  is  being  done  by 
way  of  their  introduction,  with  the  hope  that  they  would 
accomplish  the  same  results  here  as  in  their  native  country, 
if  once  they  became  established.  While  this  investigation 
was  still  in  progress,  statements  appeared  in  the  p-iblic 
press,  advising  that  what  was  then  said  be  taken  with  a 
great  deal  of  allowance,  and  one  in  particular  read,  "  It 
will  be  many  years  yet,  perhaps  centuries,  but  most  likely 
never,  before  we  succeed  in  introducing  beneficial  insects 
that  will  free  our  fruit  trees  of  all  the  insect  pests  that  at- 
tack them.  The  work  that  the  Vedalia  accomplished  is 
without  precedent  in  the  entire  annals  of  economic  ento- 
mology, and,  therefore,  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  it  in  the  case  of  the  recently  imported  species." 
Thus  a  damper  was  thrust  upon  the  objects  in  view,  but 
fortunately.  Nature  triumphs  over  the  unwarranted  deduc- 
tions of  theorists.  The  discovery  of  this  valuable  insect, 
whose  functions  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  Vedalia  cardi- 
nalis,  ought  to  silence  those  who,  on  theory,  condemn  as 
impossible  what  is  easily  accomplished  in  the  field  of  ex- 
periment. 

Experiments  will  soon  be  made  to  determine  upon  what 
other  species  this  insect  will  also  work,  and  the  results  will 
be  given  to  the  public  from  time  to  time. 

HEETLE  ENLARGED.  I.ARVA  ENLAROED 
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Description. — Beetle  slightly  smaller  than  Vedalia  cardi- 
nalis,  averaging  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
elytra  are  cardinal  red  when  the  perfect  beetle  issues  from 
the  pupa  case,  afterward  changing  to  deep  blood  red.  The 
male  has  a  black  line  down  the  center  of  the  back  from  the 
thorax  to  the  point  of  the  abdomen  where  it  widens,  ex- 
tending forward  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  elytra  to  near 
the  center,  where  it  terminates  in  a  small  blotch.  Head 
and  thorax  dark,  and  together  with  the  elytra  are  densely 
covered  with  microscopic  light  or  yellowish  hairs.  The 
legs  are  black  with  the  exception  of  the  tarsi,  which  are 
buff  colored. 

The  female  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  male 
in  having  the  central  black  line  extend  only  half  way  down 
the  back;  the  balance  of  the  wing  covers  are  blood  red, 
with  the  exception  of  two  faint  spots,  one  slightly  under  the 
cenier  of  each  wing  cover,  but  in  some  specimens  this  is 
not  discernible. 

^■SS^- — These  measure  .03  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .01  of 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  are  deep  blood  red  in  color.  The  fe- 
male deposits  them  upon  or  near  the  scale  so  that  when 
the  larva  hatch  they  will  conveniently  find  their  food.  The 
eggs  are  laid  singly  or  in  small  patches  upon  their  sides 
instead  of  being  attached  at  the  end  to  the  leaf  or  twig,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  twice-stabbed  and  some  other  species 
of  ladybirds.  In  five  days  they  hatch  into  small,  six-legged 
larva  very  much  resembling  the  young  of  the  Icerya  upon 
which  they  feed.  In  confinement  they  pass  through  three 
molts  and  the  chrysalis  state  into  perfect  beetles  within  31 
days,  but  in  the  warm  orchards  and  sunshine  this  time  will 
probably  be  reduced  ten  days. 

I^nut. — When  full  grown,  measure  about  .18  of  an  inch 
and  are  thickly  covered  with  white  powder  or  fine  cotton, 
but  generally  leaving  the  segments  well  defined.  When 
newly  molted,  they  are  brownish-red  or  chocolate  colored. 
Down  each  side  ot  the  back  are  what  appear  like  two  black 
lines;  but  when  examined  with  a  good  lens  or  microscope, 
will  be  seen  to  be  a  double  row  of  dots  or  short  lines  upon 
each  segment,  and  between  the  segments  are  large  black 


spots  forming  a  central  row  to  the  other  markings.  Upon 
each  segment  along  the  sides  protrude  small  warts,  from 
each  of  which  are  four  fine  hairs.  The  first  two  segments 
from  the  head  each  have  two  extra,  smaller  warts  with  a 
single  hair  upon  each. 

Pupti. — When  full  grown,  the  larva  seeks  a  suitable  loca- 
tion to  go  through  the  chrysalis  stage.  This  is  generally 
upon  the  branch  or  a  dry  leaf,  where  it  attaches  itself,  head 
downward,  by  a  gummy  matter  exuded  from  the  abdomen. 
In  this  position  it  remains  a  few  days,  when  the  back  of 
the  chrysalis  splits  longitudinally,  exposing  the  pupa  which 
later  changes  into  the  perfect  beetle. 

Crop  Reports    from  Fresno,  Tulare  and  Merced 
Counties. 

KOR   WEEK  ENDING    .VIO.NDAV,  JUNE  27lh. 

Tbe  situation  remains  unchanged  for  the  raisin  industry.  A  care- 
ful canvass  of  this  district  made  during  tbe  past  week  by  experts, 
shows  that  in  vineyards  less  than  three  years  old,  75  per  cent  of  them 
have  lost  their  first  crop  entirely.  The  remaining  35  per  cent  have 
lost  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  first  crop.  In  vineyards  over  four  years 
old,  the  loss  varies  from  35  to  60  per  cent  of  the  first  crop.  The 
smaller  losses  are  due  to  careful  and  persistent  cultivation.  The  clus- 
ters remaining  on  the  vines  will  Ije  fine,  but  the  total  crop  of  "  Lon- 
don Layers"  will  be  fully  50  per  cent  short  of  the  1891  crup.  It  is  too 
early  to  suggest  anything  as  to  ihe  second  crop,  except  that  at  this 
date,  everything  looks  favorable.  The  weather  conditions  for  the 
past  week  have  been  good  for  all  crops.  Harvesting  is  going  ahead 
in  good  shape,  and  results  better  than  anticipated  in  all  districts. 
Apricots  are  coming  in,  in  vast  quantities,  and  other  fruits  never 
looked  better. 

Easton  District. — The  weather  has  been  good  for  all  crops. 
Apricot  harvest  is  well  advanced.  The  peach  crop  will  be  large. 
The  vineyards  which  dropped  the  first  crop  will  have  a  fair  second 
crop,  but  it  will  \x  late.  Old  vineyards  that  retained  their  first  crop 
will  have  little  or  no  second  crop. 

Oleander  District. — Harvesting  in  progress,  with  good  yield. 
Raisin  crop  will  be  short,  as  the  first  crop  has  nearly  all  dropped  off, 
and  the  leading  growers  of  this  district  have  made  a  compact  to  sell 
their  second  crop  to  the  distillers  as  it  will  be  of  inferior  grade,  owing 
to  lack  of  sugar  and  probability  of  being  soaked  by  the  fall  rains. 
This  move  will  take  more  than  1000  tons  01  raisins  out  of  the  market, 
from  this  district  alone,  and  will  probably  be  followed  by  other  dis- 
tricts. 

Tulare  County — Visalia  District— Weather  not  warm  until 
27th.    Fruit  ripening  slowly  ;  orchard  men  wish  a  few  warmer  days. 

Hanford  District. — First  crop  raisin  grapes  below  average. 
Apricots  and  peaches  average  well.    Weather  good  for  all  fruit  crops. 

PiXLEY  District.— Harvesting  in  full  swing.  Will  average  two 
sacks  to  acre  on  unirrigated,  and  ten  sacks  on  irrigated  land. 

Merced  County— Merced  District— Harvesting  progressing 
rapidly.  Yield  better  than  anticipated.  Quality  generally  good. 
Occasional  crop  shrunken  somewhat. 

J.  R.  Williams,  Observer. 


The  "Poor  Man's  Dollar." 

Carmel  Garden,  June  27th,  1892. 

To  the  Editor: — Some  two  years  ago  I  pointed  ont  the  folly 
of  farmers  echoing  the  cuckoo  cry  of  the  silver  ring,  that  the 
'■  silver  dollar  was  the  poor  man's  dollar."  We  are  on  the  eve 
of  another  election  and  each  party  has  taken  up  an  eminently 
respectable  and  dignified  position  on  the  fence.  Meauiugless 
platitudes  on  the  currency  question  appear  in  either  platform. 
Does  the  farmer  realize  the  situation  ?  Does  he  know  that 
420  millions  of  silver  dollars  are  already  stowed  away  in  U.S. 
Treasury  vaults?  Does  that  look  as  th.  ugh  the  country  were 
very  anxious  to  use  more  silver  coin?  Does  that  show  a  need 
for  coining  $4,500,000  more  every  month?  Does  it  foreshadow 
any  probable  benefit  to  the  citizen  at  large  if  the  U.  S.  mints 
should  be  directed  to  coin  all  the  silver  offered  them,  provided 
it  is  "  American  silver"?  By  the  way,  how  do  they  earmark 
^mffrican silver?  Is  it  understood  how  nnavailing  our  efiTorta 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  silver  have  been  ?  So  unavailing  that 
while  silver  sold  for  120  cents  per  ounce  only  two  years  ago  it 
now  barely  fetches  87  cents  per  ounce. 

Is  it  not  obvious  to  us  that  by  an  artificial  demand  silver 
production  has  been  over  stimulated  and  the  supply  has  far 
exceeded  market  wants?  What  eminent  services  have  our 
'•Silver  Kings"  rendered  the  people  at  large  that  their 
product  should  be  the  one  selected  to  be  "  bulled "  by  the 
Government  at  the  expense  of  the  people  ? 

Have  we  forgotten  that  only  a  few  years  ago  silver  was  at 
five  or  six  per  cent  discount,  and  San  Francisco  merchants  all 
made  special  contracts  that  iAeir  bills  were  payable  in  "  U.  S. 
gold  coin"  only?  Have  we  all  beard  that  Canadian  banks 
already  r<K;eive  American  silver  dollars  at  five  per  cent  dis- 
count? If  this  is  a  Government  of  silver  miners,  for  silver 
miners  and  by  silver  miners,  its  action  in  this  silver  question 
is  quite  intelligible.  If  not,  it  behoves  us  to  remember  the 
tnithful  remark  that  fell  some  time  since  from  President  Harri- 
son's lips,  that  if,  unfortunately,  one  dollar  gets  to  be  of  less 
worth  than  another  the  hands  of  the  toiler  are  the  first  to  receive 
the  depreciated  dollar. 

Silver  miners  know  what  they  want  and  why  th<'y  want  it. 
When  farmers  know  what  they  want  and  why  they  want  it,  it 
is  possible  they  will  get  it.  But  they  must  not  ask  for  the 
moon,  or  more  than  their  share  of  the  earth.  They  must  also 
know  what  they  don't  want.  And  I  know  one  farmer  who 
some  years  ago  (not  very  many)  had  to  take  his  pay  very 
largely  in  silver,  and  then  to  pay  his  bills  in  San  Francisco 
very  rari;ely  in  gold  at  a  premium  of  about  six  per  cent.  Of 
course  that  can  never  happen  again  !  O  nol  but  that  farmer 
knows  that  what  has  been,  may  be.  Hence  this  squeal  in 
time. 

Then,  in  the  sweet  by  and  by,  when  the  crash  comes — when 
the  cute  American  people  discover  that  buying  silver  at  120 
cents  and  holding  it  till  it  is  worth  70  cents  is  not  the  most 
lucrative  of  all  businesses — what  then?  When  Uncle  Sam 
thinks  it's  time  to  sell  out,  even  at  a  great  sacrifice,  who's  to 
shoulder  the  loss?  Will  it  be  the  politicians?  The  silver 
ring?  Not  much.  The  burden  will  be  saddled  on  that  ever- 
patient  ass,  the  farmer. 

Farmers,  you  have  been  nipped  in  the  past  in  this  same  old 
silver  vice,  don't  stick  in  your  fingers  and  turn  that  screw 
again.    Murder!  don't!  it  hurts.  Edw.  Berwick. 

Freights  via.  Mojave. — It  is  announced  that  in 
order  to  properly  handle  the  large  amount  of  canned 
goods  and  dried  fruit  shipments  during  the  coming  season 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railway  (Santa  Fe  route)  will  in- 
augurate a  daily  fast  special  freight  line  service  from 
Mojave,  Cal,,  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  The  schedule 
time  from  San  Francisco,  San  Jose  and  Northern  Califor- 
nia points  to  Chicago  via.  this  line  will  be  eight  days  and 
to  New  York  eleven  days.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  to  have  all  carload  shipments  go  through  to  their 
destination  without  transfer,  thereby  saving  any  delay  or 
damage  to  the  fruit  while  in  transit. 


Jolt  2  1892. 
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Organizing  a  Poultry  Ranch. 

LoDi,  Sak  Joaquin  Co.  June  25. 

To  THE  Editor:— Having  in  a  former  article  said 
something  of  wl'at  constitutes  proper  care  of  poultry  and 
promised  to  say  more,  perhaps  I  had  better  give  a  little 
of  my  experience  in  organizing  a  poultry  ranch.  Experi- 
ence is  always  better  than  theory,  or  rather  the  result  of 
actual  practical  experiment  is  better  than  mere  theorizing, 
for  one  may  be  done  without  much  actual  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  but  for  the  other  there  is  absolute  certainty 
where  the  experimenting  has  been  thoroughly  and  intelli- 
gently done  and  the  results  carefully  noted.  The  teachings 
of  experience  cannot  however,  be  applied  to  all  cases  and 
all  localities  perhaps,  without  modifications  or  possible 
alterations  in  some  particulars,  but  with  a  solid  ground- 
work on  which  to  build,  such  modifications  and  such  altera- 
tions readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  intelligent  mind,  so 
that  in  the  commencement  of  any  new  enterprise  it  is  al 
ways  desirable  to  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  "  ex- 
perience "  of  those  who  have  bf  en  successful  in  the  line 
we  desire  to  follow. 

Knowledge  in  any  line  of  business  is  not  to  be  acquired 
without  some  cost  and  the  way  for  a  beginner  in  poultry  to 
leai-n  the  proper  method  in  keeping  them  to  ensure  success 
at  the  least  cost,  is  I  think,  not  to  attempt  to  jump  at  once 
into  a  full-fledged  poul  ry  raiser,  but  to  commence  in  a 
comparatively  small  way,  learning  to  take  care  of  a  small 
number  properly  and  to  enlarge  the  number  as  one  ac- 
quires knowledge  and  ability  in  the  pursuit.  In  this  way 
one  gradually  and  easily  finds  oneself  capable  of  con- 
ducting an  extensive  business  if  he  so  desires,  with  ease 
and  certainty  of  success  and  without  having  been  subjected 
to  any  very  considerable  and  discouraging  losses. 

I  bought  250  hens  with  which  to  commence  my  poultry 
business,  having  what  I  thought  a  suitable  place  in  which 
to  keep  as  many  hens  as  I  desired  to  keep,  having  placed 
my  limit  at  ten  thousand  laying  hens.  To  accomodate  my 
hens  suitably  I  built  four  houses,  each  one  8x12  feet  in 
in  size  with  gable  roofs  and  six  feet  high  at  the  eaves 
They  were  built  of  ixio  boards  placed  upright  and  battened 
to  exclude  draughts  and  having  the  gables  filled  in  with 
lattice  instead  of  solidly  with  board.  For  summer  use  I 
had  lattice  doors  to  ensure  plenty  of  fresh  air  for  the  fowls, 
and  having  close  doors  for  winter  u'^e. 

The  inside  of  the  houses  was  arranged  and  furnished 
with  a  trough  for  water  and  one  for  feed.  There  was  a 
coop  built  along  the  back  end  of  each  house  inside,  in 
which  to  confine  broody  hens  until  they  would  agree  to  go 
to  laying  again.  The  roosts  were  four  in  number  of  2x4 
stuff  with  rounded  top  edges  and  running  lengthwise  o. 
the  building,  two  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  and  at  a 
height  of  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  flior  of  the  house; 
the  doors  being  in  the  ends  of  the  buildings.  The  feed  and 
water  troughs  were  very  ingeniously  arranged,  I  thought, 
being  so  arranged  as  to  slide  in  and  out  of  the  doorway, 
one  on  each  side,  and  sliding  into  a  box  of  equal  length 
with  the  trough,  the  box  having  its  sides  of  laths  placed 
upright  and  sufficiently  near  each  other  to  admit  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  fowl,  but  not  the  body.  In  this  manner  I 
kept  the  food  and  water  clean  and  readily  accessible  for 
them  when  desiring  to  eat  or  drink. 

I  placed  my  houses  along  one  side  of  my  ranch  and  at  a 
distance  from  each  other  of  about  30  yards  and  well  out 
from  the  fence,  and  I  divided  my  fowls  among  the  four 
houses  equally,  the  houses  being  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  accommodating,  well  and  comfortably,  one  hundred  fowls. 
Each  morning  and  evening  I  took  them  food,  having  for 
the  purpose  a  small  hand-cart,  and  each  noon  fresh  water 
was  taken  in  a  barrel  or  tank  which  could  be  placed  in  the 
cart  and  then  filled. 

For  their  morning  feed  I  gave  them  a  sort  of  vegetable 
mixture,  being  composed  of  vegetables  of  some  kind,  or 
carrot  or  beet  tops,  cabbage  leaves  and  meat  scraps,  cooked 
together  the  night  before,  thickened  with  bran  and  properly 
seasoned,  and  left  in  the  boiler  with  a  chunk  under  it  to 
keep  warm  all  night,  and  give  to  the  fowls  warm  in  the 
morning  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  to  leave  the  roost.  At 
ni  jht  I  gave  a  liberal  feed  of  dry  grain,  principally  of  wheat, 
but  sometimes  of  barley,  corn,  or  Egyptian  corn.  Through 
the  day  the  fowls  ranged  as  far  as  they  wished  on  all  sides, 
finding  an  abundance  of  insects,  gravel,  etc. 

One  would  certainly  think  that  being  so  comfortably  and 
even  luxuriously  fixed,  that  each  hen  would  certainly  lay  at 
least  one  egg  a  day,  but  they  didn't,  even  though  they  had 
nice  nests  placed  for  them,  as  secluded  and  inviting  looking 
as  a  reasonable  hen  could  desire.  The  nests  consist  of  a 
box  running  along  one  side  of  the  house,  outside,  and  on 
the  ground,  divided  into  nests  12  by  16  inches  and  one  foot 
high,  each  nest  having  an  opening  into  the  house,  and  a 
board  so  placed  as  to  form  a  sort  of  ha'lway  or  runway, 
making  the  nests  seem  hidden  away,  as  fowls  seem  to  like 
them.  But  this  was  all  to  no  purpose;  they  didn't  seem  to 
want  to  lay,  anyhow.  The  nests  were  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  a  board  hinged  to  the  side  of  the  house,  and  how 
a  hen  could  help  wanting  to  creep  in  through  the  hallway, 
open  at  each  end,  and  select  one  of  the  inviting-looking 
nests,  each  filled  with  nice,  clean-looking,  chopped  straw, 
and  forthwith  enter  on  the  discharge  of  her  duties  as  a  con- 
scientious and  well-behaved  hen  should,  is  more  than  I 
could  understand.  But  they  went  no  farther  than  walking 
^long  by  them,  looking  inquiringly  into  each  one  and  mak- 
ing remarks  to  each  other  which  I  didn't  fully  understand 
at  the  time,  but  have  since  concluded  to  have  been  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  very  nice,  but  didn't  fully  suit  them. 

Then,  desiring  to  suit  them,  if  possible,  I  took  coal  oil 
cans  and  cutting  them  in  two,  crosswise,  made  of  each  a 
nice  nest,  which  I  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  house,  inside, 
and  at  varying  height  from  the  floor,  none  of  them  more 
than  two  feet.  These  I  filled  wi.h  chopped  straw,  and  for 
a  time  they  seemed  to  like  those  better  and  would  fly  up  on 
them  and  even  scratch  the  straw  out,  but,  after  all,  didn't 


seem  any  more  inclined  to  lay  than  they  had  with  the 
other  nests.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  the 
perverse  things,  if  they  could  find  an  old  box  or  an  old  tin 
can  anywhere,  no  matter  how  disreputable  looking  it  was, 
they  would  lay  in  them  what  few  eggs  they  did  lay,  to  the 
utter  disregard  of  the  nice,  artistically  made  and  arranged 
nests  which  I  had,  with  so  much  care  and  trouble,  made 
for  them.  So  th^y  have  continued  to  the  present  time,  and 
all  1  have  to  do  is  to  put  a  box  in  some  place  a  little  re- 
tired, as  though  it  was  thrown  there  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
and  they  forthwith  appropriate  it  and  go  to  laying  in  it. 

One  may  gather  from  all  thi?,  that  there  is  something  for 
each  one  to  learn  for  himself  in  spite  of  and  outside  of  all 
rules  laid  down  in  treatises  on  fowl-keeping,  and  so  every 
beginner  will  find  it;  and,  in  fact,  however  experienced  one 
may  be,  there  is  continually  something  to  learn,  and  to  be 
successful  as  a  pou'try  keeper,  one  must  study  the  nature 
of  the  fowls  in  all  its  dififsrent  aspects,  become  familiarized 
with  their  habits  and  requirements,  to  know  what  they  need 
and  when  they  need  it. 

All  localities  are  not  alike,  and  the  treatment  and  rare 
requisite  in  one  place  would  perhaps  be  altogether  unsuit- 
able in  another.  As  a  general  rule,  watch  your  fowls 
closely  from  day  to  day,  and  if  they  are  not  brisk  and 
bright  looking,  they  are  then  lacking  something  which  you 
must  try  to  supply  them,  or  have  been  fed,  perhaps,  too 
much  of  something  which  must  be  discontinued,  or  iheir 
treatment  in  some  way  changed.  Medicines  and  prepar- 
ations of  various  kinds  for  the  keeping  of  fowls  healthy  and 
preventing  disease  are,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  avoided  just  as 
much  as  "  dosing  "  is  in  the  human  family.  Scrupulous 
cleanliness  in  all  may  be  said  to  bs  the  main  requisite  in 
their  care — fully  as  necessary  as  food  and  waiter  where 
fowls  are  kept  in  numbers,  and  without  it  no  one  can  have 
healthy  or  productive  fowls.  T.  B.  Geffroy. 


Horticulture. 


Peach-Growing  In  Georgia. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  an  acccuTt  of  the  plan; 
and  progress  of  peach  growers  in  Georgia,  who  propose  to 
contest  with  us  the  peach  supply  of  the  Eastern  States. 
We  find  the  following  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  Mortimer 
Whitehead  in  the  American  Florist: 

It  would  make  a  long  story  to  tell  of  all  there  is  of  inter- 
est to  be  seen  in  and  around  Fort  Valley,  Houston  county, 
Georgia  It  seems  to  well  deserve  its  title,  "  The  Peach 
Paradise  of  the  United  States."  The  attractive  little  city 
has  2500  inhabitants,  near  the  center  of  the  State,  on  a 
high,  level  pUteau  700  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
when  frosts  kill  the  fruit  blossoms  on  the  lower  levels, 
many  miles  farther  south,  here  they  bloom  and  reward  the 
grower  with  bounteous  crops  that  can  be  placed  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  North  in  from  4?  to  70  hours;  and 
while  it  is  now  only  the  very  eirliest  davs  of  June,  hundreds 
of  crates  of  beautiful  peaches  —  Alexanders — beautifully 
ripened  and  colored  by  the  southern  sun  are  being  shipped 
daily  from  several  points  in  the  county.  Upward  of  i,ooo,- 
000  peach  trees  are  already  planted  in  great  orchards  and 
thousands  of  acres  more  that  have  for  years  been  ruled  and 
abused  by '■  king  cotton"  are  preparing  to  grow  one  of 
Pomona's  choicest  gifts,  and  pears,  apples,  plums  and 
grapes  as  well. 

Several  large  tracts  of  orchard  p'anting  areo^'nedand 
managed  by  stock  companies,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Ohio  Fruit  Land  Co.,  with  1250  acres,  and 
$25,000  capital  stock;  the  Albaugh  Georgia  Co.,  with  11 70 
acres,  $50,000  capital  stock,  and  80,000  peach  trees  planted. 
One  orchard  of  100  acres  and  10,000  Kieffer  pear  trees  is 
another  sample.  One  of  the  p'aces  visited,  so  far  the  best 
developed,  is  that  of  E.  M.  Rumph,  near  Marshallville,  on 
which,  from  one  orchard  of  peaches  covering  200  acres, 
$50,000  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  1889 

The  Hale  orchard  is  planted  upon  an  old  cotton  planta- 
tion, the  former  owner  of  which  seemed  to  have  some  con- 
science and  heart  in  soil  culture,  and  was  therefore  not 
quite  so  much  of  a  land  destroyer  as  many  others,  and  the 
portion  of  mother  earth  which  he  held  in  trust  was  there- 
fore not  as  badly  "  run  "  as  the  average.  But  all  who  know 
the  Hales  know  that  even  this  condition  was  not  foundation 
enough  for  them,  and  so  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
fertilizers  were  usfd  at  the  start,  mostly  cotton  hull  ashes, 
cotton  seed  meal  and  rock  phosphate.  It  is  less  than  seven 
months  since  the  work  of  building  this  great  peach  farm 
commenced,  and  yet  to-day  on  that  900-acre  farm  are 
growing  in  the  most  thrifty  manner  101,000  peach  trees, 
planted  13  feet  each  way,  in  rows  one  and  a  half  miles 
long,  besides  hundreds  of  thousands  more  of  young  trees  in 
nursery  rows;  two  and  one-half  million  Marianna  plums  to 
be  used  as  stocks  for  budding  more  peach  trees;  a  large 
variety  of  small  fruits,  including  60  varieties  of  strawber- 
ries, being  tested  in  this  soil  and  rlimate.  One  hundred 
acres  of  what  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  piece 
of  corn  in  the  county — and  we  saw  nothing  finer  in  all  the 
trip  from  Washington  to  Georgia — is  a  sight  to  behold. 
Among  the  trees  are  growing  hundreds  of  acres  of  cow 
peas,  to  be  pi  jwed  under  as  a  fertilizer,  and  to  be  immedi- 
ately followed  by  scarlet  clover,  which  grows  here  all 
winter  and  can  be  turned  under  when  two  feet  high  next 
spring.  The  Hale  farm  is  a  beautiful,  level  plain,  smooth 
as  a  prairie,  and  from  the  house  every  acre  of  it  can  be 
seen.  In  cultivation  all  the  improved  implements  are  used, 
and  modern,  wide-awake,  "  in'ensive  "  culture  on  an  "  ex- 
tensive "  plan  is  the  rule.  Before  planting,  the  farm  was 
all  carefully  surveyed,  being  laid  out  in  blocks  500  by  1000 
feet  and  divided  by  avenues  and  streets.  The  avenues  run 
north  and  south,  the  streets  east  and  west.  Very  appro- 
priately the  avenues  are  named  for  the  peach-growing 
States,  with  Connecticut  in  the  well-earned  center,  with 
Georgia  on  one  side  and  California  on  the  other;  then 
Delaware,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Missouri  and  Maryland. 


The  streets  are  named  for  well  known  horticulturists,  living 
and  dead,  Wilder,  Augur,  Berckmans,  Barry  and  Earle. 

The  favorite  peach  of  all  this  region  is  the  Elberta,  a 
native  of  this  county,  one  of  a  lot  of  1200  seedlings  raised 
by  Mr.  Rumph,  before  spoken  of,  and  judging  by  the  grand 
crop  we  saw  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  bearing  trees  dur- 
ing the  days  of  our  visit,  it  may  well  be  said  that  it  "  is 
chief  of  twelve  thousand  and  altogether  lovely."  The 
cultivator  who  can  produce  such  a  new  fruit  is  indeed  a 
benefactor  of  mankind.  The  Hales  show  their  faith  in  it 
also,  as  out  of  their  101,000  trees  already  planted,  60,000 
are  Elberta.  Their  other  varieties  are  as  follows:  10,000 
Mountain  Rose,  9000  Crosby,  6000  Stump  the  World,  5000 
Lady  Ingold,  4000  Tillotson,  4000  Thurber,  3000  Late 
Crawford. 

A  nice  piece  of  alfalfa,  together  with  experimental  plots 
of  milo  maize,  sorghum,  and  various  grasses,  are  being 
grown  to  determine  their  value  as  soiling  and  fodder  crops. 

The  whole  of  this  enterprise,  developed  in  so  short  a 
time  and  already  so  full  of  promise,  was  a  surprise  to  the 
visitors  and  to  others  who  were  in  the  long  procession  of 
carriages  furnished  by  citizens,  who  were  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  advantages  of  their  pleasant  land,  and 
who  drove  over  this  grand  farm  on  this  round  of  sight-seeing. 

And  all  this  has  been  done  with  the  native  colored  help, 
the  darky  and  the  mule  (but  the  Hales  have  some  good 
horses  as  well),  under  the  direction  of  a  bright  New  Eng- 
land young  man,  Mr.  J.  J.  Molumphy,  one  of  the  boys 
that  the  Hales  trained  on  their  Connecticut  farm,  who, 
down  here,  far  from  friends  and  home,  has,  in  the  absence 
of  the  proprietors,  worked  for  months,  learned  to  use  and 
control  the  labor,  and  to  present  on  June  i  an  orchard 
farm,  well  planted  and  cultivated,  clear  of  weeds  and  a 
model  in  every  way.  If  those  who  saw  it  with  eastern, 
northern  and  western  eyes  were  delighted  with  such  thrift 
and  management  we  may  well  believe  it  did  "  surprise  the 
natives."  But  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  abroad  and  in  the 
most  pl°asant  relations  possible,  those  from  afar  and  those 
to  the  manner  born  are  working  out  one  of  the  grand  enter- 
prises of  the  "  New  South,"  and  all  tending  to  the  glory  of 
our  favored  land. 

California  must  look  well  to  her  laurels,  for  nowhere  out- 
side of  the  Golden  State  have  we  ever  seen  such  great 
orchards,  such  model  growth  of  trees  and  vines,  such  per- 
fect tillage,  and  all  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  so 
nearly  ideal.  And  this  is  nearer  by  2000  miles  to  the  mar- 
kets in  which  competition  will  each  year  become  closer.  A 
young  giant  is  awakening  in  middle  Georgia;  strong  and 
liealthy  in  his  early  youth  he  has  entered  for  the  race,  and 
those  who  would  hold  their  own  with  him  must  be  up  and 
doing.  Mortimer  Whitehead. 

Protection  for  Early  Cucumbers. 

Californians  who  are  striving  for  the  dollar  which  comes 
with  the  first  cucumber  to  reach  the  San  Francisco  market, 
will  be  interested  in  reading  of  the  arrangements  which 
successful  Florida  producers  employ  to  secure  heat  and 
protection  for  their  vines.  John  Aspinwall  of  Eau  Gallic 
gives  the  Indian  River  Advocate  the  following  detailed  de- 
scription of  his  cheese-cloth  "  cuke  "  house: 

My  present  cuke  house  has  simply  four  walls  of  siding, 
seven  feet  eight  inches  high.  The  siding  is  nailed  on  a  2x4 
frame,  made  by  laying  down  a  2x4  on  the  ground  and 
standing  uprights  on  this  sill,  with  another  2x4  for  the 
plate;  siding  is  simply  nailed  on  without  cutting  to  size; 
ends  are  squared  or  let  butt  where  they  will.  There  are 
benches  two  feet  wide  running  all  around  the  house  next  to 
the  wall.  In  the  central  space  are  seven  more  benches, 
two  feet  wide,  and  of  such  length  as  to  give  a  path  across 
the  ends.  These  benches  are  supported  on  2x4  legs  and 
under  each  bench  is  a  trough  in  which  artesian  water,  at  77 
deg.,  can  be  run  on  cold  nights.  Between  the  benches  are 
walks  of  four-inch  flooring,  with  spaces  between  the  pieces. 
The  benches  are  made  of  two  eight-inch  boards  on  each 
side  and  the  bottom  of  1x3,  with  spaces.  The  bottom  of 
the  bench  is  about  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  walk; 
running  lengthwise  on  each  bench,  and  above  the  centre  of 
it,  runs  a  three-foot  "chicken  wire,"  standing  upright,  the 
bottom  of  it  being  about  ten  inches  above  the  earth  in  the 
bench.  Over  the  whole  of  this  structure  is  a  layer  of  cheese 
cloth,  tacked  on  1x3  frame  work,  supported  by  1x3  up- 
rights. The  secret  of  what  success  I  have  had  in  this 
house  is  due  to  this  flimsy  layer  of  material.  Twenty- 
four  hundred  feet  of  cheese  cloth  covers  this  building. 

The  benches  are  filled  as  follows:  First,  on  the  bottom 
was  put  a  layer  of  trash,  such  as  dry  weeds  and  grass;  next, 
three  inches  of  earth  with  cotton-seed  meal;  then  a  layer  of 
cow  manure,  and,  above  all,  a  three-inch  layer  of  sand  (sur- 
face soil),  making,  when  done,  about  eight  to  ten  inches  of 
material  in  each  bench.  White  spine  seed  was  planted 
about  January  loth.  I  may  add  that  a  single  strip  of  cheap 
cotton  goods,  one  yard  wide,  was  placed  over  each  bench, 
drawn  down  at  an  angle  each  side,  so  as  to  shed  the  rain 
that  precedes  our  "northers." 

This  is  my  cheese  cloth  cuke  house;  and  now  comes  the 
question,  does  it  pay  At  the  present  stage  in  the  experi- 
ment, I  cannot  say  that  it  does.  I  am  shipping  about  500 
cukes  per  week,  and  the  returns,  so  far,  show  them  to  have 
sold,  on  an  average  (fancy,  choice  and  culls),  at  about  four 
cents  each.  My  first  shipment  was  made  April  1st,  and  it 
has  increased  each  week,  and,  at  this  writing,  the  vines  are 
in  better  condition  than  at  any  time  since  they  started  to 
grow. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  vines  climb  on  the 
upright  wire,  and  the  cukes  hang  down  each  side.  It  takes 
one  man  one-half  day,  each  day,  to  fertilize  the  blossoms, 
pinch  back  the  vines  and  train  them  up. 

The  fruit  is  oi  a  dark  green  color,  and  from  four  and 
one-half  to  eight  inches  long.  I  am  packing  in  the  six- 
basket  carrier,  and  one  dozen  fancy  cukes  just  nicely  fill 
each  basket. 

Several  th'ngs,  theoretically  correct,  have  proved  practi- 
cal mistakes.    For  instance,  with  a  house  in  as  exposed  a 
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situation  as  mine,  cheese  clo'h  is  too  flimsy  to  stand  the 
blows  we  have.  I  shall  search  for  some  more  suitable 
material  for  next  year's  use.  Again,  the  fl  )w  of  artesian 
water  under  the  benches  in  a  cheese-cloth  house  seems  to 
have  little  effect  upon  the  temperature.  We  have  had  a 
severe  winter  to  try  this  experiment  in,  and  though  we  are 
getting  now  a  good  crop,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  can  carry  our 
vines  through  the  latter  part  of  December  and  first  part  of 
January,  so  as  to  begin  shipping  in  February  or  early  part 
of  March.  Another  year's  experiment  will  be  required  to 
establish  this  point. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  several  applications  of  com 
mercial  fertilizer  were  made  to  surface  soil  after  the  plants 
were  up. 

To  show  the  va'ue  of  the  cheese-cloth  covering,  I  would 
say  that  on  the  same  day  I  tran-pUnted  50  plants— half  in- 
to one  of  the  benches  and  the  other  half  out  doors.  Both 
lots  were  given  the  same  treatment  and  care.  Those  in 
the  house,  under  the  cheese  cloth,  are  now  (April  25th) 
luxuriant  vines,  producing  fine  fruit  and  having  leaves 
nearly  a  foot  across,  while  those  outside  are  practically 
d?ad  and  have  orly  produced  a  few  "  nubbins." 

Trained  ''Cukes"  Under  Glass. 

We  add  the  methods  of  another  Florida  grower.  T.  H. 
Hastings  of  St.  Augustine,  as  described  for  the  Country 
Gentleman  by  Stephen  Powers.  Mr.  Hastings  built  a 
house  165  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide,  roofed  with  3000  panes. 
12  by  16,  double  strength  French  glass,  136  sashes,  4  feet  6 
inches  by  5  feet  10  inches— cost  about  $1400.  He  could 
build  it  now  for  about  $  I  too  or  $1200.  To  furnish  water 
lor  general  purposes,  and  for  the  irrigation  of  his  out-door 
crops,  he  dug  an  artesian  well  23Q  feet  deep,  4  inches  in 
diameter,  costing  about  $450.  This  furnishes  water  suffici- 
ent to  irrigate,  as  Mr.  Hastings  estimates,  80  or  100  acres, 
throwing  a  stream  about  30  feet  high,  with  about  three 
horse  power.  The  temperature  of  this  water  is  uniformly 
about  79  degrees,  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  utilize  it  for 
supplying  bottom  heat  for  his  forcing-house,  as  the  well  is 
close  at  hand.  He  accordingly  led  it  through  the  house  in 
ditches,  directly  beneath  the  benches,  which  are  about  three 
feet  above  the  ground. 

Anticipating  here  a  little,  I  miy  say  that  he  has  satisfied 
himself  by  two  seasons'  experience  that  the  warmth  of  this 
water  is  not  sufficient.  It  excluded  frost  from  the  house, 
of  course,  and  even  prevented  frost  from  fall  ng  on  his 
strawberries  and  other  p'ants  out  doors,  securing  the  ten- 
derest  of  them  complete  exemp:ion  from  injury  when  the 
temperature  away  from  the  irrigated  beds  was  28  degrees. 
But  still  it  does  not  keep  the  heat  high  enough  to  secure 
the  best  results  with  such  tender  vines  as  cucumbers.  On 
two  or  three  of  the  coldest  nights  the  fruits  became  so 
chilled  that  they  rotted  and  fell  off.  The  vines,  however, 
were  not  affected,  though  their  growth  was  checked  a  little, 
and  their  prolificacy  was  not  impaired.  But  the  prices  are 
so  fascinating  early  in  the  season,  during  the  holidays,  that 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  slow  results  of  water  heat  and 
will  put  in  a  furnace,  though  with  the  water  still  running, 
he  may  not  need  it  a  half  dozen  times  during  the  winter  on 
frosty  nights. 

For  his  beds  he  used  rotten  cow  dung  and  fine  straw,  or 
leaf  mold  and  porous  sod  in  lumps  well  beaten  out  for  the  bot- 
toms of  the  benches,  and  commercial  fertilizer  as  a  food  to 
be  applied  after  the  plants  are  started.  Hills  about  two 
feet  apart;  one  strong  vine  to  the  hill,  trained  upward  within 
15  inches  of  the  shaded  roof,  "  cukes  "  hang  down.  The 
two  side  benches  are  three  feet  wide,  one  row  to  a  bench; 
the  two  middle  ones  are  five  feet  wide,  two  rows  to  a  bench. 
Under  these  benches,  shut  in  dark  and  clo-e,  are  beds  in 
which  he  is  experimenting  with  mushrooms,  the  white, 
mold-like  stems  just  appearing  above  the  ground. 

Mr.  H.  tried  the  American  or  white  spine  variety  the  first 
year,  but  discarded  it  as  it  would  bring  only  $2  or  $3  a 
dozen,  while  the  English  varieties  sold  at  $4  to  $6.  The 
varieties  he  has  tested  and  approved  are  the  Cuthill  Black 
Spine,  the  Telegraph  and  the  Sion  Honse  Improve^.  No 
cultivation  is  needed  beyond  pulling  out  the  few  weeds; 
the  cucumber  roots  run  so  near  the  surface  that  the  lightest 
scratching  disturbs  them.  But  it  takes  about  all  of  one 
man's  time  to  train  the  vines  up  the  wires,  tie  them,  pollen- 
ize  the  blossoms  and  clip  of!  the  ends  of  over- rank  vines 
and  tendrils.  The  male  flower  is  plucked  off  and  the  petals 
removed,  then  the  body  of  it  is  inverted  into  the  female 
flower  and  pushed  down  a  little  so  that  it  will  fertilize  it.  A 
solitary  bumble  bee  was  seen  buzzing  about  the  flowers,  but 
the  English  gardener  whom  Mr.  H.  employs  prefers  not  to 
have  bees  in  the  house,  as  they  are  apt  to  mix  the  varieties 
and  do  not  perlorm  the  work  as  systematically  as  he  does 
himself. 

As  we  moved  along  the  long  narrow  aisles  there  were 
cucumbers  by  hundreds  hanging  down — they  had  not  been 
cut  for  several  days — so  that  we  had  to  keep  ducking  our 
heads  in  order  not  to  knock  them  about,  and  most  of  them 
were  10  to  12  inches  long,  m^ny  15  to  18.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  de  icious  crispness  of  their  flesh,  which  causes  them 
to  bring  such  high  prices,  Mr.  H.  finds  them  no  more  diffi- 
cult to  ship,  when  packed  tight,  than  ordinary  field  grown 
"  cukes." 

The  fruits,  which  are  of  a  uniform  diameter  throughout, 
are  practically  seedless,  with  rudiments  here  and  there; 
but  there  are  others  with  long,  spindling  necks  and  bulging 
ends,  somewhat  gourd-shaped,  which  are  pollenized  with 
sptcial  care  and  allowed  to  ripen  for  seed.  Even  these  de- 
velop so  few  seeds  that  they  bring  a  high  price,  and  will  be 
a  source  of  no  small  profit.  The  seed  cost  in  England  7s. 
6d.  for  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  which  would  be  about  $121  a 
pound,  with  the  freight  and  tariff  to  be  added. 

In  Febiuary,  13  dozen  were  shipped,  and  in  March  126 
dozen,  all  of  which  sold  at  $6  a  dozen  in  St.  Augustine.  I 
visited  the  house  April  8.  The  tourist  season  was  then 
drawing  toward  its  close.  Since  the  St.  Augustine  hotels 
closed,  Mr.  H.  has  been  shipping  to  the  North,  but  I  have 
not  learned  the  results.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  the  last 
picking  of  the  season  in  Jacksonville,  where  they  sold  at 
$1.25  a  dozen.  Mr.  H.  expected  to  make  enough  this  sea- 
son to  pay  for  his  house. 


About  Pickling  Olives. 

State  University,  Berkeley,  June  20,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  :— Permit  me  a  few  comments  on  some 
points  brought  oat  in  the  di-cussions  on  the  pick'ing  ol 
olives  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  lately  h'ld  at  Pomona. 

There  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  idei  afloat  that  all  flives 
may  be  treated  alike  in  pickling.  This  is  not  at  all  the 
case,  for  it  makes  a  wide  difference  whether  the  (ruit  is 
ripe  or  unripe,  laree  or  small,  he  ivily  charged  with  the 
astringent  matters  or  not.  A  small  olive  requires  less 
time  for  extraction,  and  is  damaged  by  the  same  lye  that 
may  properly  be  used  for  large  ones,  if  applied  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  A  ripe  olive  requ  res  less  time  for 
ex'raction  than  the  same  when  unripe. 

I  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  kee p'ng  olives  even 
when  pickled  very  ripe  (the  condition  in  wnich  they  are 
best  for  htm-;  con^umptio  ),  provided  ^"ey  had  been 
properly  pi  ked  over  so  as  to  exclude  all  i  j'lred  or  other- 
wise undesirable  fruit,  and  were  at  all  times  kept  fully  sub- 
?ner(;ed  under  the  lye  or  brine.  A  very  shor;  exposure  on 
the  surface  wi.l  irremediably  injure  both  the  looks  and  the 
keeping  quality  and  taste  iif  the  pickled  ol.ve;  it  wi.l  be- 
come sofc,  mushy  and  vapid-tasted,  if  not  rancid,  and  of  a 
sickly  whitish  tint;  and  any  such  o'ive  w.ll  infect  a  hundred 
others  around  it.  The  same  will  be  sure  to  happen  if 
bruised  or  wounded  fruit  is  mixed  with  the  sound;  it  will 
happen  in  any  case  if  the  water  u'ed  is  impure,  so  as  to 
become  tainted  if  left  to  itself.  If  this  condition  exists  or 
is  suspected,  the  water  should  be  boiled  before  using. 

As  regards  the  lye  treatment,  I  have  found  it  very  unde- 
sirable to  use  it  stronger  than  a  pound  to  4K  or  5  gillons 
of  water;  the  action  is  slower  than  when  the  lye  is 
stronger,  but  the  fruit  is  not  so'tened  and  the  outside  re- 
mains bright  instead  o(  dull.  I  see  no  object  in  using  a 
larger  bulk  of  the  liquid  than  will  just  stand  over  the  fruit 
at  any  one  time,  and  sticcessive  extractions  with  weak  lye 
leave  the  olives  in  better  shape  than  one  treatment  with  strong 
lye,  for  the  latter  will  be  sure  to  sof  en  the  outside  portion 
ot  the  fruit,  besides  rendering  it  unsightly. 

After  the  lye  has  acted;  the  quicker  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
fruit  the  better;  and  all  excess  over  what  is  required  to  ex- 
tract the  bitterness,  accord  ng  to  the  actual  experience  in 
each  case,  should  be  avoided.  I  find  that  in  treating  ripj 
olives,  one  leaching  with  clean  water  after  the  lye  is  about 
all  that  should  be  allowed ;  all  subsequent  wash  waters  should 
have  some  salt  added,  as  it  favors  the  removal  of  the  lye 
and  prevents  so  tening.  In  the  case  of  very  ripe  fruit  espe- 
cially it  is  desirable  to  harden  it  by  the  use  of  pretty  strong 
brine  so  soon  as  the  lye  is  off;  of  course  this  makes  the 
fruit  shrink  somewhat  in  s'ze,  but  also  makes  it  perfectly 
safe  for  keeping.  The  appirent  waste  of  the  salt  in  these 
brines  used  for  washing  are  amply  repaid  by  the  staunchly 
keeping  product. 

It  the  above  points  have  been  attended  to,  a  pound  of 
salt  to  two  gallons  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  fruit 
keep;  but  as  in  this  country  the  taste  of  customers  runs 
rather  in  the  direction  of  high  saltiness,  more  miy  be  used; 
the  olives  are  easily  freshened  if  desired. 

Green  olives  of  course  keep  much  more  readily  than 
those  which  are  nearly  or  quite  ripe;  but  the  consumer 
will  eat  a  good  deal  more,  and  oftener,  of  the  riper  fruit, 
so  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  producer,  although  not  so 
agreeable  to  the  restaurant  keeper,  to  have  his  pickled 
fruit  as  >ipe  as  is  compatible  with  good  conservation.  In 
this  point,  also,  different  varieties  of  olives  differ;  in  gen- 
eral the  oil-making  varieties,  if  used  for  picklinj,  cannot 
be  allowed  to  ripen  as  far  as  the  more  pulpy  kinds  that  are 
specially  adapted  to  pickling,  and  will  not  become  mushy 
even  when  quite  mature. 

In  olive-pickling  as  in  other  horticultural  operations  the 
producer  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  blindly  following  the 
precepts  of  others,  that  from  differences  in  variety,  soil  and 
climate  may  be  far  from  being  the  best  for  his  particular 
case.  Close  observation  and  systematic  trials,  year  after 
year,  will  put  each  one  on  the  track  of  the  best  practice  for 
his  individual  case.  E.  W.  Hilgard. 


BIUIT  fljAF^KETING. 


Woman's  Canning  &  Preserving  Company. 

Sacrame.nto,  6ioJ  I  Street,  June  25,  1892. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  pardon  my  long  silence,  and 
permit  me  to  sketch  for  your  columns  a  brief  history  of  an 
enterprise  which  has  but  lately  come  under  my  notice, 
which  seems  destined  to  prove  itself  no  inconsiderable  fac- 
tor in  the  industrial  world 

The  Woman's  Canning  &  Preserving  Company,  whose 
main  office  is  now  in  Chicago,  has  been  in  existence  scarcely 
a  year  and  a  half;  but  in  that  brief  time  has  demonstrated 
not  only  the  practicability  of  the  inventions  of  a  woman,  but 
also  the  ability  of  women  to  manage  successfully  business 
affairs  as  well. 

Every  canner  of  fruits  or  other  products  knows  from  ex- 
perience the  objections  to  ordinary  processes,  and  the  vari- 
ous attempts  to  perfect  them.  Some  even  calling  into 
requisition  chemicals  which  are  more  or  less  harmful,  which 
destroy  the  natural  flavors,  and  the  use  of  which  has  done 
much  to  bring  the  industry  into  ill  repute,  and  to  lessen 
materially  the  sales  of  canned  goods. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  woman  already  well-known  in  the 
literary  world,  abandoned  what  promised  to  be  a  brilliant 
literary  career,  and  has  given  herself  to  study  and  experiment 
on  lines  which  have  culminated  in  the  inventions  now 
owned  by  the  Woman's  Canning  &  Preserving  Company 
for  canning  cooked  goods  by  the  vacuum  process,  at  a  very 
low  temperature  and  without  the  use  of  chemicals;  and  also 


for  canning  uncocked  products  without  the  use  of  chemicals, 
which  latter  process  is  esprcia.ly  desirable  for  de'icate 
fruit-:  thus  solving  the  prob'em  which  has  disturbed  manu- 
facturers and  scientists  lor  35  or  40  years. 

First  brought  prominently  to  public  notice  by  the  Illinois 
Woman's  Press  Association,  a  stock  company  to  utilize  the 
inventions  was  formed  in  .'\ugust,  1890,  under  the  name  of 
the  American  Woman's  Canning  Company;  among  its  in- 
corporators beirg  such  women  as  Miss  Helen  L.  Hoed, 
secretary  of  the  Central  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  Ch'cago,  M  ss  Mary  Allen  West,  editor  of  the 
Union  Signal,  and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors  ot 
the  Women's  Temperance  Publishi-'g  Association,  and 
Eliza  W.  Bowman,  matron  of  the  Chicago  Newsboys' 
Home. 

In  December,  1890,  by  legal  ad\ice,  the  crmpany  re- 
organized under  increased  capitalizition,  and  with  the  pres- 
ent corporation  name.  Practical  work  was  begun  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1891,  and  during  last  year  their  specialties  won  suc- 
cess equalling  their  highest  expectation?,  the  best  known 
who'esale  dealers  of  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minne- 
apolis and  other  places  honoring  the  new  company  with 
their  orders. 

Already  a  branch  fruit  fa'"tory  of  large  capacity  has  been 
started  in  Montello,  W.sconsin;  and  a  second,  to  work  on 
vegetables  and  small  fruits,  at  Aurora,  Illinois,  is  probably 
by  this  time  ready  for  operations. 

The  specialties  on  which  the  success  of  the  past  year 
were  based,  were  "  New  Process  Lunch  Tongues,"  and 
apple,  peach,  and  apricot  tapioca  puddings,  English  plun:^ 
pudding  and  Indian  fru  t  pudding.  As  there  is  practically 
no  limit  to  the  possibilities,  the  company  proposes  to  extend 
the  variety  and  amount  of  its  manufacture  with  all  possible 
speed  consistent  with  good  business  management  and  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

Among  other  advantages  possessed  by  this  company  may 
be  mentioned  the  following: 

1.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  which  can  be  canned  at 
all  that  cannot  be  successfully  canned  by  the  Jones  pro- 
cesses. 

2.  These  processes  as  far  excel  those  now  in  use  as  the 
telephone  does  the  Morse  telegraph  for  local  business  pur- 
pose?, and  are  based  upon  the  one  and  only  p  r  ect  method 
of  food  preservation,  i.  e.,  canning  in  a  vacuum. 

3  The  numb'r  of  cans  of  any  product  obtainable  under 
the  Jnnes  processes  from  a  given  quantity  of  raw  material, 
is  fully  eq  jal  to,  and  generally  gieater  than  the  number  of 
cans  obtainable  under  any  other  process  now  in  use. 

4.  The  comparative  number  of  cans  per  day  by  each 
operative,  attainible  under  the  Jones  process,  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  process  now  used,  and  superior  to  most  of 
them. 

5.  The  market  for  canned  goods  is  almost  universal, 
and  the  stockholders  practically  control  the  market  d-.- 
mand  for  the  products  of  this  company,  while  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  unques- 
tioned integrity  and  business  experience,  whose  aim  and 
object  it  is  to  do  the  maximum  amount  of  business  at  the 
minimum  expense. 

Among  the  stockholders  and  commissioners  are  Mrs.  M. 
Louise  Thomas,  president  of  the  Sorosis  Club,  New  York 
Ci'y:  Mme.  E.  Jennings  Demorest,  publisher  of  Demoresfs 
Magazine,  New  York;  Dr.  Cora  M.  Bland,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker,  Hartford,  Conn  ;  Mrs. 
Clara  B  Colby,  editor  Woman's  Tribune.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Beatrice,  Neb.,  and  Mrs.  Augusta  M.  Dolph,  wife 
of  Senator  Dolph,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  company's  constitution  is  that  stock- 
holders are  restricted  to  women,  and  the  low  price  of  the 
stock,  $25  per  share,  places  it  wi:hin  the  reach  of  many 
women  who  could  not  invest  were  it  held  at  extravagant 
figures. 

Under  all  these  considerations  it  would  seem  that  the 
company's  scheme  offers  a  promising  field  for  inves  ment, 
and  also  insures  immense  commercial  and  financial  success. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Smith. 


The  Peninsula  Peach  Crop. 

Reports  of  the  Delaware  and  Maryland  peach  crops  in- 
dicate a  small  product  this  year.  We  find  in  the  N.  Y. 
Fruit  Trade  Journal  o{  18  some  matters  which  are 
of  much  interest  to  those  who  have  peaches  to  sell  this 
year: 

Congressman  John  W.  Causey,  who  was  in  Philadelphia 
recently,  explained  the  condition  of  affairs  regarding  the 
peach  crop  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Causey  is  one  of  the  largest 
growers  in  the  Peninsula,  and  with  his  two  brothers,  owns 
some  of  the  finest  orchards  in  Delaware.    He  faid: 

"  There  is  great  disappointment  among  the  growers  all 
over  the  State  at  the  outcome  of  the  crop.  The  orchards 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  never  looked  better,  and  every- 
body was  leeling  very  much  encouraged  at  the  cutlook. 
The  ctop  of  last  year  was  by  no  means  a  profitable  one, 
and  many  hopes  were  building  upon  the  money  that  would 
come  this  year.  Now  we  have  had  a  chance  to  look  over 
the  field,  and  the  result  is  by  no  means  encouraging. 
There  will  not  be  at  the  outside  over  one-eighth  of  a  crop. 

"  The  fruit  has  taken  a  queer  freak.  It  is  usually  the 
first  varieties  that  are  hurt  the  most,  but  this  year  they  are 
all  right  and  so  are  those  coming  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  failure  in  the  crop  is  in  the  fruit 
which  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  season.  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  leaving  us  without  any  peaches 
for  quite  a  while.  Just  what  is  the  cause  of  this  I  cannot 
tell.  Around  Milford,  where  I  live,  this  same  complaint  is 
general.  There  is,  I  understand,  considerable  fruit  in 
Maryland,  and  down  in  Sussex  county  there  will  be  a  good 
and  profitable  yield  of  several  of  the  Jate  varieties. 

"The  vellows  hive  caused  considerable  damage,  particu- 
larly in  Kent  county,  while  there  is  scarcely  any  fruit  in 
Newcastle  county.  It  seems  strange  there  is  nothing  to 
cure  the  yellows. 

"Around  Smyrna,  which  formerly  was  the  center  of  the 
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peach  district,  there  is  scarcely  any  fruit.  The  large 
orchards  owned  by  the  various  members  of  the  Cummins 
family  have  very  few  peaches  in  them;  this  is  equally  true 
of  the  other  large  orchards.  The  yellows  have  done  the 
work  here  and  for  several  seasons  the  crop  has  been  a 
failure  in  this  section.  The  ravages  of  the  disease,  which 
first  made  its  appearance  above  Middletown  a  few  years 
ago,  have  gradually  extended  southward,  until  now  it  has 
reached  below  Wyomine.  Very  little  hope  is  expressed  of 
this  section  ever  again  being  productive.  Many  of  the  old 
growers  believe  that  before  many  years  Delaware  peaches 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Thousands  of  trees  have  been 
torn  out  of  the  ground  and  now  the  lands  are  used  to  grow 
wheat  and  corn." 

A  Baltimore  correspondent  writes  to  say  that  after  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  the  peninsula  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  peach  crop  will  be  light.  He  claims  that 
his  statement  is  not  made  for  speculative  purposes,  but  that 
there  is  in  fact  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  ordinary 
crop.  Some  few  of  the  early  varieties  show  good  bearing 
but  by  no  means  a  fair  crop.  The  bearing  is  divided  into 
three  parts — the  early,  the  middle  and  the  late  crop.  Of 
these  three  the  middle  crop  is  the  lightest. 

The  late  crop  is  doing  better,  but  here  also  there  is  a 
great  shortage.  Taken  all  in  all  the  total  crop  will  be,  it 
is  estimated  by  conservative  judges,  not  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  crop  of  last  year.  This  will  be  about  two-thirds 
of  an  average  crop,  as  last  year  was  an  oversupply. 

The  "June  dropping"  is  yet  to  be  undergone.  The  first 
peaches  get  to  market  about  the  middle  of  Julv  and  are 
most  plentiful  about  the  middle  of  August.  During  the 
month  of  June  the  first  fruit  that  is  not  hardy  or  is  under- 
sized is  liable  to  be  blown  from  the  trees.  From  this 
source  a  ten  per  cent  loss  is  expected  this  year.  This,  in 
addition  to  the  already  short  crop,  will  put  prices  very  high. 
It  is  too  early  at  this  time  to  estimate  what  the  price  may 
be,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  first  quotations  will  be  fully 
20  per  cent  over  the  closing  prices  of  last  year. 

This  will  bring  out  the  speculative  holdings.  Last  year, 
out  of  a  crop  of  about  2,000,000  crates  from  the  Maryland 
orchards,  about  100,000  cases  of  canned  peaches  were 
packed  and  carried  through  the  winter.  This  fruit  will  be 
unloaded  upon  the  market  in  small  lots,  as  soon  as  it  is 
found  that  the  crop  this  year  is  short  and  big  prices  will  be 
realized. 


Arizona  Apricots  m  New  York. 

The  Fruit  Trade  Journal  of  June  i8th  has  the  following: 
On  Monday  the  first  car  of  apricots  from  Arizona  reached 
this  city  and  was  sold  at  auction  on  the  Erie  pier.  The 
fruit  landed  from  this  car  utterly  ruined,  and  only  averaged 
about  10  cents  per  half  crate.  Some  of  it  sold  as  low  as 
three  cents  per  half  crate,  and  its  condition  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Health  seized  250  crates 
and  had  them  carted  to  the  dump.  This  car  was  rejected 
by  the  consignees,  Messrs.  Sgobel  &  Day,  and  was  sold 
"for  account  of  whom  it  may  concern."  Yesterday  morn- 
ing the  second  car,  containing  1086  half  crates  royal  apri- 
cots, arrived  and  was  sold  at  auction  by  the  above  firm 
from  90  cents  to  $1.40  per  half  crate.  The  fruit  was  of 
very  handsome  quality,  larger  than  that  coming  from  Cali- 
fornia and  well  packed,  but  it  was  dead  ripe,  otherwise  it 
would  have  brought  much  higher  figures.  This  latter 
came  in  a  different  kind  of  a  refrigerator  car,  which  had 
been  properly  iced  on  the  way,  and  therefore  brought  its 
contents  in  good  condition.  The  fruit  is  fine  and  if  packed 
a  little  greener,  and  the  cars  are  properly  iced  on  the  way, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  can  be  brought  through  here  in 
good  condition. 
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The  Sugar  Beet  in  California. 

At  the  Pomona  Farmers'  Institute,  Mr.  Richard  Gird, 
the  well-known  sugar  beet  grower  of  Chino,  San  Bernar- 
dino county,  gave  a  lecture  on  the  sugar  beet  in  California. 
The  following  are  paragraphs  selected  from  Mr.  Gird's 
lecture: 

Some  five  years  ago  I  commenced  experimenting;  I 
planted  as  many  as  60  experimental  patches,  running  over 
an  area  of  20,000  acres,  and  as  soon  as  the  beets  got  to  be 
large  enough  I  commenced  analyzing.  I  learned  to  analyze 
for  myself,  and  got  the  whole  thing  into  my  own  hands,  so 
that  I  didn't  have  to  depend  on  any  outside  chemist.  The 
result  was  I  became  perfectly  familiar  with  what  the  soils 
in  different  places  would  produce  and  the  kind  of  seed 
adapted  to  those  soils,  by  the  following  up  of  which  I  could 
expect  to  make  a  success  of  beet  culture.  I  then  cast  about 
to  find  the  capital  to  put  up  a  factory  with.  The  erection 
of  a  factory  is  a  very  expensive  matter,  and  has  to  be  done 
by  practical  sugar  men.  In  the  first  place,  it  costs  from 
$500,000  to  $600,000  to  put  up  a  good  factory,  and  in  the 
second  place,  years  of  experience  to  run  one.  Well,  I 
found  the  capital,  and  the  result  is  I  now  have  4000  acres, 
an  area  of  one  mile  long  and  six  wide,  in  sugar  beets, 
growing  as  nicely  as  any  one  could  wish,  and  there  is  going 
to  be  a  great  crop  on  the  Chino  ranch  this  year.  All  this 
we  have  had  to  cultivate  as  carefully  as  an  onion  bed — 
every  weed  and  everything  being  taken  out  of  the  ground. 
I  now  have  over  400  men  and  boys  on  my  pay  roll.  Two 
years  ago  there  were  not,  perhaps,  a  dozen  houses  on  the 
place,  but  at  the  last  school  census,  just  made,  there  were 
310  children,  which,  according  to  the  usual  calculations, 
would  make  a  population  from  1300  to  1400  people. 

Beet  culture  is  especially  adapted  for  families;  children 
are  better  at  thinning  beets  than  grown  people.  I  have  40 
or  50  boys  in  a  gang  (boys  about  15),  with  a  man  looking 
after  them,  thinning  beets.  A  boy's  fingers  are  more  nim- 
ble than  a  man's,  and  they  can  get  a  better  hold  of  a  beet. 
As  an  illustration;    A  nian  came  in  this  spring  and  took  20 


acres,  and  his  family  have  done  all  the  thinning  and  hoeing, 
and  his  beets  are  in  as  nice  a  shape  as  could  be  found. 

As  a  diversity  of  product  and  an  employer  of  labor, 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  sugar  beet  culture;  it  takes  at 
least  one  person  to  each  ten  acres  after  a  patch  is  planted. 
You  sow  the  seed  very  thick:,  as  the  beet  has  many  enemies 
and  comes  up  so  weakly  tha.t  it  is  necessary  to  put  plenty 
of  seed  in  the  ground.  I  generally  plant  from  12  to  15 
pounds  to  the  acre,  according  to  circumstances.  After  com- 
ing up  the  beets  have  to  be  thinned  and  weeded.  I  have 
now,  probably  200  men  and  boys  thinning  and  weeding, 
and  am  toward  the  end  of  the  crop,  having  say  two  or  three 
weeks  more  thinning.  After  this  we  have  to  cultivate,  and 
for  this  we  have  special  machinery,  all  of  which  I  have 
made  myself;  in  fact,  everything  I  use  of  a  special  kind,  I 
have  made  myself.  I  should  therefore  advise  anybody  or 
any  community  as  the  first  thing  to  do,  if  they  wish  to  go 
into  sugar  beet  culture,  to  experiment  with  their  soils  and 
get  about  ten  varieties  of  the  best  seed  that  has  been  tested, 
both  in  Europe  and  California,  plant  in  different  patches 
around  in  their  fields  until  they  understand  the  capabilities 
of  their  soil  for  beet  culture.  I  want  to  say  right  here  that 
this  is  something  the  Agricultural  University  should  take 
in  hand;  they  ought  to  send  an  expert  beet  culturist 
throughout  the  State  to  titach  farmers  how  to  raise  the 
sugar  beet.    Special  business  needs  special  training. 

Now,  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  sugar  beet  is  going 
to  be  our  great  staple  industry  in  California;  our  country 
being  so  well  adapted,  both  in  soil  and  climate,  to  its  suc- 
cessful culture. 

The  seed  of  the  sugar  beet  for  many  wears  to  come  will 
have  to  be  brought  from  Europe,  although  I  have  planted 
some  to  make  a  start  with.  It  takes  so  much  practical 
knowledge  and  requires  so  much  care  that  I  don't  believe 
we  will  be  able  to  take  the  matter  up  and  realize  a  success 
until  after  a  number  of  years. 

The  improved  Klein  Wanzlebener  is  adapted  to  shallow 
and  clayey  soils. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  suiting  the  different  classes  of 
beets  to  the  various  soils,  I  tried  the  beet  they  grow  in 
Alvarado,  but  it  would  not  d(j  at  all  in  Chino.  I  got  four 
per  cent  more  sugar  with  these  beets  than  with  the 
Alvarado  beet. 

The  rule  laid  down  by  Viltnorin,  who  has  been  for  many 
years  a  great  beet  seed  raiser  in  Europe,  is  that  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  is  inverse  to  the  weight  of  the  beet.  I  can 
grow  a  beet  as  large  as  my  finger  so  sweet  that  it  will  be 
just  like  a  stick  of  candy.  I  had  whole  loads  of  beets  on 
the  Chino  ranch  last  year  that  went  20  per  cent  crystalliz- 
able  sugar. 

The  proper  weight  to  woric  for  is  li  to  2\  pounds;  a  beet 
over  3  pounds  is  too  large  t'O  carry  a  profitable  per  cent  of 
sugar.  I  want  to  illustrate  to  you  the  proportions  of  a 
sugar  beet.  A  beet  should  be  equalized  so  that  the  area  of 
the  leaf  surface  is  in  proportion  to  the  root — sufficient  to 
secrete  the  carbohydrate  from  the  air  and  deposit  it  in  the 
root.  That  is  why  we  look  for  large  tops  and  small  roots. 
We  produce  a  richer  beet  than  they  raise  in  Europe  or  the 
other  States  of  this  country,  because  we  have  more  sun- 
light. 

The  amount  of  seed  that  should  be  sown  to  the  acre  is 
about  15  pounds.  You  cannot  transplant  the  sugar  beet. 
The  trouble  is,  that  in  pulling  a  beet  up,  the  point,  which 
is  very  fine  and  easily  broken,  breaks  off  and  sprouts,  when 
the  beet  grows  out  of  shape  and  is  worthless.  The  worms 
this  year  cut  off  the  points  and  destroyed  a  large  number 
of  my  beets.  In  thinning,  you  should  space  according  to 
the  soils.  I  thin  from  6  to  12  inches — heavy,  damp  soils, 
about  6  inches;  light  soils,  i<3  to  12  inches,  as  the  case  may 
be.  I  give  my  orders  for  each  field  as  to  the  distance  to  be 
left  between  the  plants.  It  costs  me  $1.50  per  day  per 
man,  including  board.  The  cost  per  acre  is  from  $14  to 
$28.  It  comes  higher  in  other  places,  but  I  think,  on  ac- 
count of  our  dry  climate,  we  get  along  cheaper,  as  we  have 
less  weeding  and  cultivating  than  elsewhere.  The  ground 
for  all  beets  should  be  rolled.  First  plow,  then  roll.  In 
moist  land  that  has  an  underdrainage  of  not  more  than  5  to 
6  feet,  you  cannot  plant  early  in  the  year. 

The  product  should  be  about  15  tons  to  the  acre  and  the 
price  $4.50  to  $5  per  ton.  Supposing  they  only  get  $4  per 
I  ton,  that  would  be  $60  per  acre,  and  say  it  costs  $30  per 
acre,  we  have  left  a  profit  of  $30  per  acre,  and  if  your  fami- 
lies do  the  work,  most  of  this  can  be  saved.  Say  a  man 
has  10  acres. .  Without  counting  what  he  can  save  by  his 
own  and  his  families'  work,  his  profit  would  be  $300.  I 
rent  people  land  that  will  raise  them  enough  hay  for  their 
horses,  so  they  can  take  care  of  their  stock.  A  great  many 
of  the  people,  after  doing  their  own  work,  will  make  quite 
a  little  money  working  around  among  others. 

The  plowing  and  putting  in  of  the  the  beets  takes  two 
months,  and  thinning  and  cultivating  two  months;  that  is, 
four  months  in  the  year.  I  am  plowing  now  to  put  in  beets 
where  I  have  taken  off  this  year  2}  tons  of  barley  hay  to 
the  acre,  and  on  this  same  land  I  shall  raise  $60  worth  of 
beets  to  the  acre.  We  generally  calculate  to  leave  the 
stubble  on  the  land;  still,  last  year  I  turned  the  land  over 
again  and  put  in  beets.  The  calculation  is  to  plow  the 
stubble  in  as  a  fertilizer. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  benefit  that 
the  sugar  beet  culture  is  to  the  land  in  improving  it  for 
other  crops.  I  have  seen  land  that  has  been  cultivated  for 
16  years,  and  the  last  crop  was  better  in  sugar  than  the 
first. 

I  feed  the  pulp  to  cattle  and  it  makes  splendid  feed.  My 
plan  this  year  is  to  run  it  into  silos  and  let  it  lie  there  about 
six  months,  and  I  calculate  to  feed  it  to  my  cattle  during 
the  winter  months. 

I  expect  to  have  40,000  tons  of  sugar  beets  this  year. 

In  plowing  the  land  for  beets,  the  calculation  is  to  plow 
from  10  to  12  inches  deep.  New  land  must  not  be  plowed 
too  deep;  I  found  last  year  I  turned  up  too  much  cold 
ground.  You  can  till  new  land  eight  inches,  next  year  10, 
and  the  following  year  12  inches. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  immense  benefit  the  sugar 
business  is  to  the  whole  countiy.  We  import  $100,000,000 
of  sugar  into  the  United  States  every  year.    The  Pacific  | 


Coast  alone  uses  90,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  you  can  esti- 
mate what  that  costs  us.  We  can  raise  that  ourselves  just 
as  well  as  not.  Now,  there  is  Germany,  an  old,  worn  out 
country,  thickly  settled,  that  ships  200,000  tons  of  sugar 
into  the  United  States  each  year.  These  are  figures  we 
ought  to  think  about.  The  drawing  out  of  our  country  of 
this  enormous  amount  for  sugar  is  more  than  we  can  afford. 
There  is  a  general  complaint  among  commercial  men  and 
farmers  about  their  being  too  little  money  and  too  little 
currency.  The  reason  is  we  send  too  much  of  it  abroad. 
If  we  can  grow  these  things  in  the  United  States,  we  should 
do  so,  and  thereby  keep  our  money  here  and  give  thous- 
ands of  our  own  countrymen  employment.  I  think  the 
State  ought  to  encourage  this  industry  by  eiiving  a  small 
bounty  to  farmers.  They  are  offering  it  in  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas and  Iowa  and  all  those  Western  States,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  proper  to  do  so  here.  With  such  land  as  there  is 
around  Pomona  you  can  raise  beets  yourselves.  Land 
that  will  grow  good  grain  will  grow  good  beets.  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  up  on  the  mountain  slopes  and 
clayey  soils  will  not  grow  beets  successfully;  the  soil  hard- 
ens too  much  and  the  roots  will  not  penetrate.  It  will  take 
700  factories  the  size  of  the  one  we  have  at  Chino  to  supply 
the  United  States  with  sugar;  therefore  there  is  no  trouble 
to  be  apprehended  on  the  score  of  competition;  the  more 
competition  we  have  the  better. 

In  California  we  have  a  great  advantage  in  the  seasons 
for  raising  beets. 

On  the  dry  land  you  can  commence  planting  in  Febru- 
ary and  March  and  the  beet  will  go  down  deep,  and  is  then 
in  a  position  to  stand  almost  any  extent  of  drought.  One 
trouble  with  this  upland  is  that  if  you  have  a  gravelly  sub- 
soil the  beet  won't  thrive. 

California  is  a  country  where  the  planting  season  is  long 
and  the  harvest  season  as  well.  I  commence  in  February 
and  continue  planting  till  the  end  of  May.  I  expect  to 
commence  harvesting  in  the  middle  of  July  and  keep  on 
till  December,  whereas  in  Europe  they  only  have  two 
weeks  for  planting,  and  about  60  or  70  days  for  harvesting. 


Flax  and  Hemp. 

The  census  bulletin  relating  to  the  production  of  flax  and 
hemp  in  the  United  States  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  John 
Hyde,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  statistics  of  agricul- 
ture. It  shows  the  total  area  of  land  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  flax  in  1889  to  have  been  1,318,698  acres,  the  pro- 
duction of  flaxseed  10.250,410  bushels,  the  production  of 
fibre  241,389  pounds,  the  amount  of  flax  straw  sold  or  so 
utilized  as  to  have  a  determinable  value  207,757  tons,  and 
the  total  value  of  all  flax  products  $10,436,228.  While  flax- 
seed is  reported  from  31  States,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  produce  80.06  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount,  or  1,035,613  bushels  in  excess  of  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  the  census  of  1880.  South 
Dakota  had  the  largest  acreage  devoted  to  flax  and  Minne- 
sota the  largest  production  of  seed.  Of  the  States  contain- 
ing 1000  acres  or  upward  in  flax,  Wisconsin  had  the 
highest  average  yield  of  flaxseed  per  acre,  11.42  bushels, 
and  the  highest  average  value  per  acre  of  all  flax  products, 
5i3-39-  The  average  yield  for  the  entire  country  was  7.77 
bushels  per  acre.  Throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the 
flaxseed-producing  region  flax  straw  is  of  little  or  no  value, 
and  much  of  the  so-called  fiber  is  only  an  inferior  quality  of 
tow,  used  chiefly  for  upholstering  purposes.  There  are  in- 
dications, however,  of  the  revival  in  the  United  States  of 
a  linen  industry  that  will  afford  a  market  for  fine  flax  fiber 
of  domestic  production,  and  revive  a  branch  of  agriculture 
that  has  for  many  years  been  almost  extinct.  The  total 
area  of  land  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp  in  1889  was 
25,054  acres,  and  the  production  of  fibre  11,511  tons,  valued 
at  $1,102,602  to  the  producers.  This  branch  of  agricultural 
industry  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  produced  9377  per  cent  of  the  total  hemp 
crop  of  the  country.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
United  States  is  1029  pounds,  and  the  average  value  per 
acre  $44.01  or  $95  .79  per  ton. 


A  New  Grain  Taken  From  a  Wild  Goose. — G.  W, 
Coplen  ol  Lalah  is  this  year  tenderly  nursing  a  couple  ol 
stalks  of  wheat  which  have  a  curious  history,  says  the  Puget 
Sound  Mail.  In  tne  fall  of  1890  a  wild  goose  killed  on 
one  of  the  islands  near  the  straits  of  Fuca  was  found  to 
contain  seeds  resembling  wheat.  These  were  planted  and 
grew  profusely,  Mr.  Coplen  securing  two  sample  grains 
where  it  had  grown  at  Nelson,  B.  C.  The  grains  are 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  ordinary  wheat,  shaped  some- 
thing like  a  grain  of  rye,  but  much  thicker.  The  two 
grains  germinated  quickly,  sent  up  thrifty  blades  and  are 
growing  well.  It  is  hoped  this  will  prove  a  valuable  variety. 
It  would  seem  that  the  bird  from  which  the  original  grains 
were  taken  must  have  found  the  plant  in  the  remote  north, 
and  if  no  grain  is  found  now  cultivated  in  the  known  world 
like  this,  still  further  color  will  be  given  to  the  supposition 
that  there  is  a  polar  sea  with  vegetable  life  on  its  shore. 


The  grooming  of  horses  is  only  secondary  in  importance 
to  that  of  diet.  Health  is  secured  by  keeping  the  skin 
pores  open,  and  this  only  can  be  obtained  by  the  curry- 
comb and  the  brush,  removing  the  dead  epidermis  thrown 
off  in  form  of  pellicles.  He  is  a  bad  groom  that  employs 
the  comb  roughly  and  the  brush  lazily.  Not  only  comb  the 
mane  and  tail  from  time  to  time,  but  occasionally  wash  the 
latter  with  soap  and  water.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  cover 
saddle  and  carriage  horses  with  rugs  when  in  the  stable, 
with  the  view  to  preserving  them  from  catching  colds,  keep- 
ing the  skin  cleaner  and  the  coat  shining.  The  best  service 
to  render  such  a  horse  is  to  accustom  it  to  cold,  to  harden 
it.  A  rug  ought  only  to  be  thrown  across  a  horse  when, 
being  warm,  it  enters  a  cold  stable,  and  only  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  animal  till  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body 
sets  in.  Horses  with  short  tails  may  be  covered  with  a 
light  linen,  in  order  to  ke^p  off  the  flies  when  in  the  stable 
during  the  summer, 
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The  Watches  of  the  Night. 

Ob,  the  waiting  in  the  watches  of  the  night ! 
In  the  darkness,  desolation,  and,  contrition,  and 
affright; 

The  awful  hush  that  holds  us  shut  away  from 
delight; 

The  ever  weary  fancy  that  forever  weary  goes 
Recounting   ever  over  every  aching   loss  it 
knows— 

The  ever  weary  eyelids  gasping  ever  for  repose- 
In  the  dreary  weary  watches  of  the  night ! 

I)4rk— stifling  dark— the  watches  of  the  night ! 
With  tingling  nerves  at  tension,  how  the  blackness 
flashes  white 

With  spectral  visitations  smitten  past  the  inner 
sight  I— 

What  shuddering  sense  of  wrongs  we  ve  wrought 

that  may  not  be  redrtased— 
Of  tears  we  did  not  brush  away— of  lips  we  lelt 

unpressed,   

And  hands  that  we  let  fall,  with  all  their  loyalty 

unguessed. 

Ah  !  the  empty,  empty  watches  of  the  night. 

What  solace  in  the  watches  of  the  night  ? 

What  frailest  staff  of  hope  to  stay-what  faintest 

shaft  of  light? 
Do  we  dream  and  dire  believe  it,  that  by  never 
weight  of  right 
Of  our  own  poor  weak  deservings,  we  shall  win 

the  dawn  at  last — 
Our  famished  souls  find  freedom  from  this 

penance  for  the  past, 
la  the  faith  that  leaps  and  lightens  from  the 
gloom  that  flees  aghast— 
Shall  we  survive  the  watches  of  the  night  ? 

One  leads  us  through  the  watches  of  the  night— 
By  the  ceaseless  intercession  of  our  loved  ones  lost 
to  sight. 

He  is  with  us  through  all  trials,  in  His  mercy  and 

His  might — 
With  our  mothers  there  about  Him,  all  our 

sorrow  disappears. 
Till  the  silence  of  our  sobbing  is  the  prayer  our 

Master  hears, 
And  His  hand  is  laid  upon  us  with  the  tenderness 

of  tears 

In  the  waning  of  the  watches  of  the  night. 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


The  Emblematic  Eagle. 

A  Fourth  of  July  Study. 
Written  for  the  RubaL  Pmss  by  L.  )I.  8. 

The  emblematic  eagle  is  not,  as  one  'might 
suppose,  an  original  of  our  young  western 
republic.  The  honor  and  praise  which  we 
lavish  upon  it  is  in  fact,  its  rightful  inherit- 
ance from  the  sons  of  men.  The  eagle,  it 
seems,  developed  very  early  in  the  world's 
history  the  ability  to  get  itself  elected  to 
places  of  public  honor  and  preferment,  and 
succeeded  in  placing  itself  before  the  world 
even  in  the  fabulous  ages,  as  a  fitting 
emblem  of  many  of  the  valiant  qualities 
which  the  multitudes  look  up  to  and  revere. 

The  Book  of  Job,  supposed  to  be  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  patriarchal  age  about  the 
time  of  Moses,  but  written  presumably  in 
the  days  of  Solomon,  gives  a  word  picture 
of  the  eagle,  which  is  not  paralleled  any 
where  in  literature  for  its  vigor  and  power 
of  realistic  description. 

Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command  and 
make  her  nest  on  high  ? 

She  dwelleth  and  abideth  on  the  rock,  upon  the 
crag  of  the  rock,  and  the  strong  place,  from 
whence  she  seeketh  the  prey  and  her  eyes  bshold 
afar  off.  Her  young  ones  also  suck  up  blood,  and 
where  the  slain  are,  there  is  she. 

The  eagle  first  introduced  himself  to  the 
world  in  visible  engraved  or  molten  form,  as 
an  object  to  admire  and  adore,  as  Nisroch, 
the  eagle-headed  idol  of  the  Ninevites.  As 
Nineveh  was  founded  about  2200  B.  C.  by 
Nimrod,  known  in  the  Bible  as  the  "Mighty 
Hunter  before  the  Lord,"  we  may  trace  the 
connection  of  the  fierce-eyed  bird  with  the 
human  family  almost  back  to  the  time  when 
the  world  was  recovering  from  the  great 
flood.  From  the  analysis  of  the  Rabbinical 
expositor,  Rashi  the  commentator  gravely 
explains  Nisroch  as  a  beam  or  plank  of 
Noah's  ark.  Genesius  suggests  however, 
that  the  word  is  of  Shemitic  origin,  and  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew  ncsher,  which  is 
in  Arabic  iiisr^  an  eagle,  with  the  termina- 
tion och  or  Ach,  so  that  Nisroch  would  imply 
"  the  great  eagle." 

Mr.  Layard  adopts  this  explanation: 

Nisroch,  the  eagle-headed  human  figure,  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  on  the 
earliest  Assyrian  monuments;  the  same 
figure  appears  in  the  bas-reliefs  in  em- 
broideries, and  as  ornaments  of  vessels. 

The  bas-reliefs  always  represent  some 
conflict  in  war  or  encounter  of  the  chase.  A 
Nisroch  is  always  represented  as  contending 
with  and  conquering  the  lion  or  the  bull. 

So  this  domineering  bird  has  not 
changed  its  prominent  characteristics  in  the 
past  thirty-nine  hundred  years,  for  it  has 
twice  in  our  own  times  made  successful 
warfare  against  the  British  lion. 

Nisroch,  as  is  shown  in  the  Bible  narra- 
tive, gave  no  protection  to  the  overbearing 


monarch  Sennacherib,  who  knelt  in  the 
shadow  of  the  idol  in  its  temple  and  was 
there  slain  by  his  own  sons.  Sennacherib 
had  just  returned  from  an  ineflfectual  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  where  he  "  came  down  like  a 
wolf  on  the  fold,"  and  an  "  angel  of  the  Lord 
smote  in  one  night  a  hundred  and  four 
score  and  five  thousand  of  the  Assyrians." 
The  ill-starred  conqueror  returned  to  die  at 
the  feet  of  the  eagle-headed  god,  wheofiered 
neither  comfort  nor  aid  to  the  tryant. 

About  one  hundred  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh,  the  Assyrian  capital 
having  been  removed  to  Babylon,  a  Chal- 
dean captive,  a  Judean  priest,  Ezekiel,  saw 
m  Babylon  a  vision  by  the  river  Chebar,  a 
likeness  of  four  living  human  creatures; 
they  had  wings  joined  together,  and  each 
figure  had  four  faces,  the  face  of  a  man,  a 
lion,  an  ox  and  the  face  of  an  eagle. 

The  Babylonian  kingdom  was  overcome 
by  the  Persians,  and  the  eagle  still  seemed 
to  go  with  the  march  of  supremacy  across  the 
world.  It  was  carried  by  the  Persians  as  a 
standard  of  war  and  was  probably  the 
power  referred  to  by  the  Judean  priest  in  his 
vision. 

Isaiah,  also,  prophesies  of  the  coming  of 
the  Persian  dominion,  which  was  to  super- 
sede that  of  Babylon,  as  the  coming  of  a 
ravenous  /^/W from  the  east,  from  a  far 
country  to  execute  the  purposes  of  God." 

The  typical  eagle  of  that  time  was  proba- 
bly the  same  as  the  Bald  eagle  of  to-day, 
for  the  prophet  Micah,  speaks  also  about 
this  time  of  the  "  baldness  of  the  eagle"  as  a 
sign  of  mourning. 

The  eagle  as  a  Falconidae  is  also  referred 
to  by  Christ  as  a  symbol  of  inevitable 
power  and  natural  consequence. 

The  eagle  is  also  used  as  a  beautiful  sym- 
bol of  strength  and  protaction  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  Exodus,  where  the  Lord 
reminds  Moses :  "  How  I  bare  you  on 
eagle's  wings  and  brought  you  unto  myself.'' 
In  mythology,  the  eagle  generally  repre- 
sents the  sun.  The  great  mythical  eagle  of 
India,  the  Garuda,  is  the  bearer  of  the  God 
Vishnu — victorious  by  his  brightness  over 
all  demons. 

In  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  eagle 
is  a  gloomy  figure  assumed  by  demons  of 
darkness,  concealed  in  gloomy  night  or  in 
wind  swept  cloud.  The  storm  giant  Kras- 
welgr  sits  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  heaven  and  blows  blasts  of  wind 
over  all  peoples.  And  on  the  great  tree 
Yggdrasil  sits  an  eagle  observing  everything 
that  happens. 

When  Zeus  was  preparing  for  his  strug- 
gle with  the  Titans,  the  eagle  brought  him  a 
thunderbolt,  whereupon  the  god  took  the 
bird  for  his  emblem  He  holds  the  bolts  of 
Zeus  in  his  talons,  inspires  heroes  with 
courage  and  carries  out  the  tyrannous  be- 
hests of  Zeus. 

As  an  emblem  of  the  immortal  gods,  he 
also  became  a  symbol  of  abstract  im- 
mortality and  of  the  soul  ascending  after 
death. 

From  the  analogy  of  the  heavenly  power 
of  Zeus,  the  eagle  also  became  the  symbol 
of  earthly  power. 

Ptolemy  Soter  made  it  the  emblem  of  the 
Egyptian  kingdom. 

•In  the  Roman  story,  an  eagle  was  the 
herald  to  Tarquinius  of  his  royal  power,  and 
it  became  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
signia of  the  republic.  It  was  also  assumed 
by  emperors  and  adopted  into  medieval 
heraldry  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

In  the  apothesis  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
an  eagle  ascending  from  a  funeral  pyre 
symbolized  their  reception  among  the  gods. 
Even  in  Christian  symbolism  the  eagle  has 
preserved  to  the  present  day  its  significance 
as  the  symbol  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in 
the  lecterns  of  churches. 

As  a  standard  of  war,  the  eagle  seems  first 
to  have  been  used  by  the  Persians,  and  the 
Romans  adopted  the  eagle  as  a  standard  of 
war  in  the  year  104  B.  C. 

The  most  famous  eagles  of  antiquity  were 
those  that  so  often  carried  the  Romans  on 
to  victory.  They  were  made  of  silver  or 
brorize  with  outstretched  wings  and  were 
carried  before  the  legions  upon  long  poles, 
just  as  the  great  armies  of  Napoleon,  after 
1804,  carried  gilded  eagles  with  outstretched 
wings  in  place  of  banners. 

The  German  imperal  eagle  was  originally 
one-headed,  and  was  first  adopted  by 
Charlemagne  as  a  symbol  of  his  empire 
after  his  coronation  at  Rome  in  800,  and  it 
appears  on  the  imperial  banner  at  the  time 
of  Emperor  Otto  II. 

The  eagle  is  occasionally  figured  as  two- 
headed  toward  the  end  of  the  13th  century, 
and  is  represented  on  the  coins  of  Ludwig 
the  Bavarian  in  1325.  The  double-headed 
eagle  may  have  symbolized  either  the  east- 
ern and  western  divisions  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire or  the  union  nf  the  imperial  and  the 
kingly  dignity. 

The  eagle  continued  to  be  the  arms  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  to  its  close  in  1500. 


It  was  first  crowned  in  the  15th  century; 
later,  the  sword  and  scepter  appeared  in  its 
claws,  and  on  the  breast  of  the  eagle  were 
the  personal  arms  of  the  Emperor. 

On  the  arms  of  the  present  German  Em- 
pire, an  eagle  sustains  on  its  breast  a  shield 
containing  the  arms  of  Prussia,  also  an 
eagle  charged  in  turn  with  the  arms  of  the 
Hohenzollern  family.  The  Prussian  eagle, 
being  the  original  imperial  eagle,  was  granted 
as  a  special  mark  of  favor  to  the  Teutonic 
knights  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 

Austria  has  preserved  the  double-headed 
eagle  of  the  earlier  German  Empire. 

Russia  assumed  the  double-headed  eagle 
under  Ivan  III,  to  signify  that  the  Czar 
sprung  from  the  Greek  Emperors,  who  had 
borne  it  as  a  symbol  since  the  partition  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

Poland  has  for  a  shield  a  white  crowned 
eagle  in  a  red  shield. 

In  France,  the  eagle  was  assumed  as  his 
imperial  symbol  by  Napoleon  I.  was  set 
aside  at  his  fall,  restored  by  Napoleon  III 
in  1852,  but  was  once  more  abolished  by  the 
French  republic  in  1870. 

The  eagle  was  adopted  by  the  United 
States  of  America  as  an  emblem  in  1785. 
It  was  imported  from  ancient  Rome,  just  as 
the  word  "  Senate  "  was.  "  The  young  re- 
public," says  Edmund  Randolph,  "  boasted 
that  they  were  treading  upon  the  republican 
ground  of  Greece  and  Rome." 

An  eagle  crest  is  found  on  a  seal  of 
Washington  in  the  British  Museum,  on  a 
letter  written  in  1758,  and  resembles  one 
since  discovered  on  the  will,  dated  1751,  of 
Lawrence  Washington,  brother  of  General 
Washington.  The  eagle  was  the  normal 
crest  of  the  Yorkshire  line  of  Washingtons, 
and  the  same  use  of  the  eagle  is  traced  from 
Robert  Washington  of  Brington  to  George 
Washington  in  Virginia. 

The  American  eagle  is  dark  brown  with 
outspread  wings,  having  in  one  of  its  talons 
a  bundle  of  arrows,  in  the  other  an  olive 
branch,  bearing  on  its  breast  a  shield  whose 
upper  part  is  blue  and  under  part  silver 
crossed  by  six  red  vertical  bars.  In  its 
beak  it  holds  a  band  with  the  inscription 
"  E  pluribiis  unum,"  surrounded  by  thirteen 
stars. 

In  Tames  G.  Percival's  grand  epic  on 
"The  Eagle  "  occur  the  following  beautiful 
lines  on  the  bird  as  the  American  emblem: 

"  But  then  came  a  bold  and  hardy  few. 

And  they  breasted  the  unknown  wave; 
I  saw  from  far  the  wandering  crew. 

And  I  knew  they  were  high  and  brave. 
I  whecl'd  around  the  welcome  bark. 

As  it  sought  the  desolate  shore, 
And  up  to  heaven  like  a  joyful  lark 

My  quivering  pinions  bore. 

"  And  now  that  bold  and  hardy  few 

Are  a  nation  wide  and  strong; 
Danger  and  doubt  I  have  led  them  through. 

And  they  worshiped  me  in  song; 
And  over  their  bright  and  glancing  arms, 

On  field  and  lake  and  sea, 
With  an  eye  that  fires  and  a  spell  that  charms, 

I  guide  them  to  victory." 

True  eagles  inhabit  all  regions  of  the 
world,  of  which  seven  or  eight  species  at 
least  are  found  in  Europe,  the  Sea  eagle  of 
the  east  of  Asia  being  the  finest  and  largest. 
The  Golden  eagle  is  widely  distributed  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  America,  of  which  the 
Imperial  eagle  is  a  closely  allied  species. 

The  white-headed  or  Bald  eagle  is  the 
chosen  emblem  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  is  by  some  considered  a  dis- 
tinct species. 

The  genus  Aquila  of  the  Falconidsc  family 
is  characterized  by  hooked  beaks  and  sharp, 
powerful  claws.  They  have  great  powers  of 
flight  and  vision,  and  are  solitary  in  their 
habits.  Large  specimens  measure  3J  feet  in 
length  and  nine  feet  expanded  wings.  They 
breed  in  mountains  or  forests.  They  are 
all  monogamous,  and  it  is  said  that  a  pair 
will  live  together  in  perfect  harmony  till 
death.  They  are  thoroughly  attached  to 
their  young,  and  will  not  forsake  them  even 
if  the  tree  on  which  they  rest  be  enveloped 
in  flames.  Their  tenure  of  life,  it  is  sup- 
posed, will  extend  to  one  hundred  years. 

The  Bald  eagle  is  so  called  on  account  of 
its  white  head,  neck  and  tail.  It  uses  the 
same  nest  year  after  year. 

The  eagle  is  domesticated  and  used  by 
the  Kirghis  Tartars,  who  call  it  Bergut,  for 
the  capture  of  antelopes,  wolves  and  foxes. 
It  is  carried  hooded  on  horseback,  or  on  a 
perch  between  two  men,  and  released  when 
the  quarry  is  in  sight.  Such  a  bird,  when 
well  trained,  is  valued,  says  Pallas,  at  the 
price  of  two  camels.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  more  than  one  kind  of  eagle  is  thus 
used,  and  the  services  of  Aie^le  heliaca,  the 
supposed  Imperial  eagle,  may  be  also  em- 
ployed. However,  it  is  uncertain  just  what 
species  of  eagle  may  have  been  the  Alls 
Jovis,  the  traditional  emblem  of  Roman 
power.  We  only  know  that  no  Bald,  or 
American,  eagle  has  ever  been  enticed  from 
his  eyrie  home  against  the  azure  blue,  to 
be  domesticated  to  base  uses. 


Donbtful  Compliments. 

Written  for  the  Rural  I'rki.s  by  KlJiiK  ANog. 
How  many  people  there  are  who  honestly 
wish  to  be  agreeable  to  others,  but  fail  in 
the  attempt !  They  are  continually  giving 
oflFense,  when,  in  reality,  they  are  desirous  of 
expressing  their  admiration  for  or  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  persons  they  address.  Have 
we  not  heard  them  deplore  having  been 
misunderstood  in  such  language  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  I  wonder  why  Miss  Brown  treats  me  so 
coolly.  I  always  try  to  be  pleasant  with 
her,  but  she  seems  to  resent  everything  I 
say." 

"  I  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Jay  is  »o 
reserved.  He  was  very  friendly  when  I 
first  met  him  a  year  ago,  but  now  he  seems 
like  a  stranger." 

Now,  the  coolness  of  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man is  doubtless  owing  to  the  want  of  tact 
on  the  part  of  the  person  desiring  their 
friendship.  For  instance,  the  latter  meets 
Miss  Brown  and  tells  her  how  charming  she 
looks.  Miss  Brown  is  pleased,  when  Miss 
Rasp  continues  : 

"  I  came  very  near  passing  you.  1  could 
scarcely  believe  it  was  you.  That  hat  makes 
you  look  so  young  and  pretty.  It  changes 
your  appearance  entirely." 

Is  Miss  Brown  to  be  complimented  be- 
cause she  is  told  she  is  looking  unlike  her- 
self? 

Mr.  Jay  spends  an  evening  at  Miss 
Rasp's.  He  loves  music  and  sings  at  her 
request.  Miss  Rasp  is  delighted,  so  is  Mr. 
Jay.  He  beams  back  his  thanks,  when 
Miss  Rasp  electrifies  him  by  saying  : 

"  Your  singing  is  a  surprise  tome,  Mr. 
Jay.  I  thought  you  could  not  sing  a  note. 
Your  voice  is  so  weak  and  thin  in  conversa- 
tion, I  was  afraid  you  were  consumptive  " 

Miss  Rasp  thinks  that  she  impresses  him 
as  being  kind  and  sympathetic.  She  docs 
not  know  that  her  skill  as  a  musician  nerves 
him  to  make  a  second  call.  This  time  he 
learns  that  she  has  thought  him  ten  years 
older  than  he  is  because  she  has  discerned 
a  thin  spot  on  the  crown  of  his  head  that 
he  hoped  no  one  knew  of  but  himself.  But 
"music  hath  charms,"  and  he  ventures  a 
third  time,  never  to  return.  What  man  of 
five  feet  four  inches  could,  after  learning 
that  he  had  been  considered  fully  three 
inches  shorter  than  he  is  ! 

Miss  Rasp  met  an  acquaintance  she  had 
known  from  girlhood. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  by  what  secret 
you  retain  your  youth,"  she  said.  "You 
look  exactly  as  you  did  when  you  went  to 
school  fifteen  years  ago." 

The  person  addressed  was  a  sensible 
woman,  and  rejoined  laughingly  that  she 
would  be  sorry  if  she  looked  as  old  at  sixtean 
as  she  did  then. 

"0  1"  said  Miss  Rasp.  "  You  were  not  a 
young  looking  girl.  You  were  so  tall  and 
sedate.    1  thought  you  were  dreadfully  old." 

When  they  parted,  the  lady  was  glad  that 
her  meetings  with  Miss  Rasp  were  few  and 
far  between. 

Again,  a  bright,  sprightly  woman  on  the 
sunny  side  of  middle  life  was  entertaining 
some  friends,  when  Miss  Rasp  exclaimed  : 
•'  Mrs.  Smith  has  learned  the  art  of  growing 
old  gracefully." 

The  remark  was  ignored,  and  any  one 
would  think  that  Miss  Rasp  would  be  more 
cautious  of  her  words  afterward;  but  she 
said  later  at  supper  : 

"  Mrs.  Smith,  the  highest  praise  I  can 
pay  this  coffee  is  that  it  tastes  just  as  my 
mother's  did  when  I  was  a  child." 

Another  guest  tactfully  changed  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  evident  to  every  one  but  Miss 
Rasp  that  she  was  making  a  mistake  in 
classin;;  Mrs.  Smith  among  elderly  women. 
And  Miss  Rasp  cannot  understand  why  she 
is  no  longer  invited  to  Mrs.  Smith's  parties. 

If  people  were  more  studious  of  the  ex- 
pressions they  use,  there  would  be  fewer  of 
these  doubtful  compliments  which  are  so 
productive  of  vexation  and  annoyance.  I 
have  a  friend  who  resents  any  one  speaking 
of  her  "  smiling  face  "  as  an  impertinence. 
This  is  what  she  says:  "There  is  nothing 
exasperates  me  like  having  any  one  say  that 
he  saw  my  smiling  face  here  or  there.  It 
isn't  pleasant  to  have  people  speak  as  though 
I  am  always  grinning  like  a  monkey  or  an 
idiot.  If  they  must  allude  to  my  expression, 
why  cannot  they  say  it  is  bright  or  cheerful 
or  pleasant  instead  of  harping  continually 
upon  that  threadbare  word  'smiling?'" 
She  has,  in  consequence,  cultivated  a  cold, 
haughty  bearing  which  is  far  from  being  as 
attractive  as  her  former  vivaciousness  was. 

Other  words  which  usually  excite  resent- 
ment are  "  good-natured  "  and  "  clever  " 
when  they  are  used  in  the  same  sense.  A 
lady  was  spoken  to  in  this  manner:  "  Yes, 
Mr.  Blank  often  speaks  of  you.    He  says  he 
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likes  you  because  you  are  so  good-natured." 

Instantly,  that  adjective  rankled  like  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh.  Could  not  Mr.  Blank 
have  said  that  she  was  kind  or  genial  or 
even-tempered  ?  There  were  so  many 
pleasing  words  that  he  could  have  chosen 
from;  then  why  select  one  that  was  so  an- 
noying in  its  effect  ?  Then  she  wondered  if 
she  were  not  over-sensitive  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  She  resolved  to  put  it  to  a  test. 
So  in  calling  upon  a  relative,  she  said:  "  By 
the  way,  Jennie,  I  have  a  compliment  for 
you.  Mr.  Blank  says  he  likes  you  because 
you  are  so  good-natured." 

Jennie's  eyes  flashed,  and  she  replied  in- 
dignantly: "  I  don't  appreciate  a  compli- 
ment that  you  can  pay  a  pig  or  a  fool ! '' 

Another  very  usual  way  of  giving  offense 
is  that  of  complimenting  young  people  upon 
their  youthfulness,  thereby  inferring  that 
they  appear  younger  than  they  are.  A 
blooming  mother  or  a  young  wife  will  be 
told  that  she  is  young-looking,  when  she  is 
really  but  a  girl  in  years. 

A  man  noted  for  his  gallantry  thus  ac- 
costed a  young  married  woman:  "  Mrs. 
Adams,  I  must  compliment  you  upon  your 
appearance.  I  mistook  you  for  a  young 
lady."  "  I  am  not  old  enough  to  appreciate 
that  compliment,  Major  Grey,"  she  an- 
swered. And  his  look  of  discomfiture 
showed  that  he  had  learned  a  lesson  he  was 
not  likely  to  forget. 

Then,  too,  many  people  spoil  their  com- 
pliments by  saying  too  much.  They  make 
a  good  beginning,  but  a  disastrous  ending, 
as  a  young  man  did  who  approached  a  lady 
and  congratulated  her  upon  the  success  of 
some  work  she  bad  undertaken.  "  I  am 
charmed  and  delighted,''  he  said. 

The  lady  thanked  him  for  his  apprecia- 
tion. Then  he  continued:  "  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  astonished  I  am  to  find  you  so 
witty  and  possessed  of  such  ability.  I  bad 
an  entirely  different  opinion  of  you."  Yet 
that  young  man  thought  he  was  extremely 
complimentary  ! 

Another  man  told  a  girl  that  she  had  the 
most  beautiful  eyes  he  ever  saw,  and  then 
went  on  to  tell  her  how  faulty  her  other 
features  were.  If  he  had  stopped  at  her 
eyes,  he  would  probably  have  won  her  friend- 
ship; but  she  never  liked  him,  while  he  de- 
plored the  icy  reserve  on  the  part  of  the 
charming  Miss  Lovely  toward  himself.  It 
was  simply  owing  to  his  want  of  tact,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  cause  of  many  doubtful  com- 
pliments. 

Old  Franz'  Song  of  the  Angels. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Alice  Kingbury 

COOLBY. 

In  a  quaint  garret  in  Paris  lived  an  old 
musician.  He  had  been  second  violinist  in 
a  minor  theatre  till,  shielding  a  child  from 
death  in  a  terrible  fire,  he  was  badly  in- 
jured. The  parents  were  profuse  in  their 
thanks,  and  then — he  was  forgotten;  so  neg- 
lected, he  became  a  paralytic  and  lost  his 
place  in  the  orchestra.  He  would  have 
starved  but  for  his  one  friend,  the  little  dan- 
cer, who,  besides  helping,  encouraged  him 
to  write  music  with  his  left  hand. 

One  day,  Fifine  noticed  Franz'  happy  look 
and  said: 

"  What  so  pleases  monsieur,  to-day  ? " 

"  Aha!  did  you  notice  it,  ma  petite ?  The 
angels  sang  to  me  such  melody,  and  to  day 
I  wrote  it,  but  I  shall  never  play  it,  the  beau- 
ti)ul  soul  that  is  here  " — he  tenderly  touched 
his  violin,  "  Franz  can  never  summon  again; 
one-half  of  him  is  dead,  dead."  His  head 
drooped  lower  and  lower  till  it  rested  on  his 
loved  instrument,  and  soon  Fifine  saw  a  little 
stream  trickle  down  its  side  and  sparkle  in 
the  sunlight. 

"  O,  don't  weep,  dear  monsieur!  Take  a 
beautiful  walk  instead."  She,  coaxing,  put 
on  his  hat  and  they  started. 

"  I  would  like  to  hear  my  Song  of  the 
Angels  before  I  die,"  he  said,  "  but  that  can 
never  be;  old  Franz  can  never  play  again." 

"  Why  does  not  monsieur  let  the  orchestra 
play  his  beautiful  piece  " 

"  Ahl  would  they,  Fifine,  would  they 

"Why  does  not  monsieur  try?"    So  it 
was  all  arranged  what  to  do,  as  they  drank 
their  sugared  water  in  a  little  "garden." 
******** 

At  last  the  "  Song  of  the  Angels  "  was  to 
be  played.  Franz,  tremulous  with  joy  and 
fear,  sat  with  Fifine  close  to  the  orchestra. 
Soon  the  notes  of  the  "  Song  "  began.  Franz 
looked  troubled,  then  angry,  then  horrified. 

"Ah!  the  violin,"  he  muttered;  then  with 
a  sudden  motion  he  snatched  the  instrument 
from  the  leader's  grasp,  and,  drawing  the 
bow  with  a  master's  hand,  poured  forth  such 
a  flood  of  melody  that  the  orchestra,  amazed, 
ceased  playing,  and  the  audience  listened 
spell-bound.  As  the  "Song"  ended,  the 
violin  fell  from  Franz'  nerveless  hands  and 
he  sank  to  the  floor. 

"  I  have  heard  it,  Fifine;  the  soul  came 
back  at  Franz'  call.   Did  not  the  angels 


sing,  Fifine?"  The  supreme  effort  breaking 
the  paralysis,  had  also  snapped  the  silver 
cord.  Old  Franz  died  with  a  seraphic  smile 
upon  his  lips. 
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My  Trip  to  Bogus  Settlement. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Duane  Morley. 

In  the  year  1842,  my  father  kept  a  supply 
store  in  the  wilds  of  Michigan,  bought  furs 
of  the  hunters  and  friendly  Indians,  and  in 
return  sold  them  their  supplies  of  food  and 
ammunition.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  I  was 
a  strong  boy  seventeen  years  old,  and  al- 
ways, when  not  assisting  at  the  store,  com- 
missioned to  do  some  errand  or  other  in 
the  settlement  where  my  father's  store  was 
situated.  Sometimes,  though  not  often,  I 
was  sent  miles  away  into  the  forest  to  carry 
some  special  article  of  merchandise  to  some 
hunter's  camp,  or,  in  its  stead,  deliver  some 
message  of  consequence. 

Prior  to  the  date  I  mention,  a  gang  of 
counterfeiters  had  built  and  occupied  upon 
the  banks  of  Pine  river,  and  at  a  point  30 
miles  north  of  our  place,  a  long,  low,  two- 
roomed  house.  Ostensibly,  it  was  for  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  purposes,  being  not  only  upon 
the  banks  of  Pine  river,  but  near  Pine  lake 
also. 

The  settlements  about  that  time  becoming 
flooded  with  spurious  currency,  these  fellows 
fell  under  suspicion,  their  camp  was  raided 
by  the  authorities,  some  of  their  number  be- 
ing captured  along  with  the  implements  of 
their  unlawful  trade.  At  the  time  I  speak 
of  now,  and  for  months  before,  the  house 
was  the  residence  of  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Goodleigh,  his  wife  and  daughter.  He  was 
the  partner  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Walker; 
the  latter  engaged  in  general  trade  at  Pon- 
tiac,  and  the  two  together  managing  a  trading 
post  at  this  point  in  the  old  two-roomed 
house.  To  this  place  I  was  sent  in  the  early 
spring  of  '42  to  perform  a  responsible  mis- 
sion. My  father  had  bargained  to  deliver 
for  Walker  to  Goodleigh  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  dollars,  paper  money,  and  as  he 
could  not  go,  the  task  of  delivering  it  fell 
upon  me  to  perform.  To  make  the  trip  was 
a  pleasing  and  novel  idea  to  me,  as  I  had 
never  penetrated  quite  that  far  into  the 
northern  wilds.  I  was  rigged  out  for  the 
trip  with  a  horse  and  saddle,  a  small  sleep- 
ing tent  and  some  provisions.  Then, 
mounted,  with  a  small  rifle  in  my  possession, 
out  I  started. 

The  money  was  carefully  placed  in  be- 
tween the  outer  fabric  of  my  pantaloons  and 
the  strong  inner  lining,  and  I  was  told  to 
place  it  in  Goodleigh's  hands,  and  his  only. 
Except  from  prowling  wolves,  there  was  no 
cause  for  fear,  for  the  Indians  were  friendly, 
and  among  them  all  my  father  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  Over  three-quarters  of  the 
way  I  made  excellent  time,  nothing  of  note 
happening,  and  but  little  game  making  it- 
self visible. 

The  ground  was  fast  thawing  out,  and 
along  a  strip  of  marshes  which  I  had  finally 
to  cross,  by  a  tongue  of  hard  upland,  the 
path  was  very  spongy  and  troublesome  to 
the  horse.  I  was  anxious  to  get  over  ere 
nightfall  and  camp  somewhere  in  the  clumps 
of  undergrowth  on  the  other  side.  And,  as 
I  had  luckily  shot  a  brace  of  partridges  on 
the  near  side  of  the  marshes,  I  was,  while 
slowly  picking  my  way  along  the  tongue  of 
hard,  or  upland,  revolving  about  in  my  mind 
how  I  would  pitch  my  tent,  prepare  my  fire 
and  toast  my  birds  in  its  blaze.  All  at  once 
from  out  the  thick  brush,  I  was  confronted 
by  two  desperate-looking  fellows,  both  of 
whom  were  armed  with  rocks.  One  of  them 
demanded  my  gun,  but,  instead  of  yielding 
it,  I  tried  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  them, 
realizing  that  the  fellows  were  nothing  short 
of  desperadoes. 

Before  I  could  bring  my  gun  to  bear,  I 
was  hit  by  the  rocks,  one  of  them  striking 
me  upon  the  head  and  rendering  me  uncon- 
scious. When  I  came  to  myself  again  I  was 
in  an  Indian's  wigwam.  It  belonged  to 
Canobway,  an  old  chieftain,  a  man  of  good 
heart  and  great  native  intelligence.  Above 
me,  as  I  lay  upon  a  bed  of  soft  furs,  bent 
the  form  of  Kisco,  niece  of  Canobway,  a 
half-breed,  born  in  lawful  wedlock.  Kisco 
quietly  told  how  Canobway  had  found  me 
insensible,  my  clothing  torn  and  my  face 
and  head  still  bleeding.  Evidently  my  as- 
sailants had  left  me  for  dead.  After  bring- 
ing me  to  his  wigwam,  Canobway  had  re- 
turned to  investigate  the  trail  for  traces  of 
the  robbers.  A  nourishing  broth  of  venison 
was  served  me,  and  after  a  little  sleep  I  was 
nearly  myself  again.  By  daylight  again, 
Canobway  had  returned  and  was  in  full 
preparation  for  a  thorough  pursuit  of  the 
robbers,  who  had  despoiled  me  of  my  horse, 
gun,  pocketbook  and  the  little  change  in  the 
same.   The  Goodleigh  money  was  yet  safe 


where  it  had  been  sewed  into  my  pantaloons. 

Kisco  understood  English,  and  my  ac- 
count of  how  I  had  been  waylaid  was  plain 
to  her.  When  Canobway  heard  it,  he 
stretched  himself  up  to  his  highest  in  the 
centre  of  the  tent,  swung  his  tomahawk  over 
his  head  and  exclaimed,  "  Heap  bad  pale 
faces!  Canobway  catch  'em,  sure."  We  left 
the  camp  in  the  possession  of  Canobway's 
squaw — Canobway  leading,  Kisco  following 
next,  and  myself  last.  Frequently  the  old 
chief  would  motion  us  to  halt  while  he 
pushed  forward  alone.  At  the  cry  of  a  bird, 
or  the  imitation  of  it,  which  Kisco  well  un- 
derstood, we  would  take  up  our  march 
again.  Coming  up  to  an  open  space  in  the 
forest,  near  some  marshes,  Canobway  held  a 
short  conference  with  Kisco,  and  then  left 
us  again.  He  was  gone  nearly  an  hour,  re- 
turning to  cautiously  lead  us  forward  along 
a  circuitous  way. 

Then  it  was  nightfall,  and  suddenly  we 
came  upon  what  appeared  to  be  an  illu- 
minated haystack,  a  light  shining  from  within 
it  through  an  open  doorway  and  through  the 
interstices  of  the  structure  itself.  It  was  a 
rude  affair  of  poles  covered  loosely  with 
coarse  marsh  grass,  and  standing  in  a  thicket 
of  pines.  Confusion  reigned  within  it,  and 
whmnys  of  a  horse  and  rude  oaths  of  a  man 
issued  from  it.  The  old  chief  gave  a  low 
grunt  of  satisfaction,  laid  his  hand  lightly  on 
Kisco's  shoulder  and  motioned  us  to  remain 
behind.  Then  he  ran  swiftly  forward  and 
peered  within  the  building.  Then  he 
fiercely  swung  his  hatchet  in  a  circle  and 
flung  it  withm,  quickly  clubbing  his  rifle  and 
following  after  it.  As  Kisco  and  I  reached 
the  building  Canobway  came  forth,  drag- 
ging an  insensible  man.  With  our  help  he 
soon  had  the  fellow  gagged  and  bound  to  a 
tree. 

The  horse  was  my  own  and  my  rifle  stood 
in  a  corner  of  the  structure.  Seizing  the 
gun  and  extinguishing  the  light,  we  pushed 
rapidly  forward.  We  were  near  Bogus  set- 
tlement, its  exact  location  being  20  yards  up 
from  the  river  on  a  rising  bit  of  ground.  One 
part  of  the  two-roomed  house  was  devoted 
to  merchandizing,  the  other  to  domestic  uses. 
Coming  up  to  it,  the  family  part  we  found 
in  darkness,  while  bright  light  gleamed  out 
from  trie  store  part.  Peering  in  through 
the  unchinked  logs,  we  beheld  Gaodleigh 
bound  to  a  post  and  two  burly,  wicked  look- 
ing fellows  going  through  the  goods.  Draw- 
ing back  into  the  shadows,  we  talked  a  bit. 
Then  Canobway  reconnoitered  an  under- 
ground passageway  which  led  from  the  back 
of  the  building  to  the  river.  Soon  return- 
ing, he  stationed  me  at  an  angle  of  the  house 
and  in  its  shadow.  The  plan  of  attack  was 
as  follows  :  Kisco  was  to  attract  attention 
at  the  front,  and,  under  the  ruse  of  having 
a  pony  mired,  secure  help  of  one  of  the 
men,  and  as  soon  as  he  should  come  forth 
I  was  to  rush  out  and  attack  him,  while  at 
the  same  moment  Canobway  was  to  force  an 
entrance  from  the  rear.  The  plan  was  suc- 
cessful, for  both  of  the  plunderers  were  taken 
by  surprise  and  easily  captured.  In  the 
pockets  of  one  of  them  was  found  my  old 
purse  and  jacknite.  Goodleigh  we  speedily 
released  from  his  bonds  and  his  family  from 
the  dark  room  where  we  found  them  con- 
fined. In  their  stead  we  chained  up  the 
robbers,  including  the  one  found  at  the 
marsh-grass  stable.  Making  a  search  of  the 
surroundings,  we  found  in  and  about  the 
stable  base  metal  and  some  counterfeit  coin. 

Delivering  the  seven  hundred  dollars  over 
to  Goodleigh  and  leaving  him  and  Canob- 
way to  hold  the  fort,  I  took  Kisco  up  behind 
me  on  the  horse,  and  by  way  of  the  wigwam 
rode  back  to  my  father's  store  to  notify  the 
authorities  of  our  capture  and  put  in  our 
claims  for  the  reward,  there  being  a  stand- 
ing reward  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  each 
counterfeiter  apprehended.  It  was  quite  a 
plum  for  us,  and  it  was  the  last  of  the 
counterfeiting  and  plundering  in  those  parts. 

At  another  time,  I  made  a  trip  to  Bogus 
settlement,  but  as  Goodleigh's  daughter  was 
the  magnet  drawing  me,  I'll  not  relate  it 
here. 


The  right  faith  of  man  is  not  intended  to 
give  him  repose,  but  to  enable  him  to  do 
his  work.  It  is  not  intended  that  he  should 
look  away  from  the  place  he  lives  in  now, 
and  cheer  himself  with  thoughts  of  the 
place  he  is  to  live  in  next,  but  that  he  should 
look  stoutly  ioto  this  world,  in  faith  that,  if 
he  does  his  work  well  here,  some  good  to 
others  or  himself  will  come  of  it  hereafter. 
— Ruskin. 


And  how  shall  the  higher  life  be  won? 
And  again  we  must  answer  as  we  answered 
before,  by  personal  allegiance.  No  other 
power  is  large  enough  and  flexible  enough 
to  make  it.  Loving  obedience  is  the  only 
atmosphere  in  which  the  vision  of  the  gen- 
eral purpose  and  the  faithfulness  in  special 
work  grow  in  their  true  proportion  and  rela- 
tion to  each  other. — Bishop  Brooks, 


I)0jViESTie  €[eOJ^OMY. 


Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Shrub. 
Strawberry  and  raspberry  shrub  are  made 
as  follows:  On  four  quarts  of  berries  pour 
white  vinegar  enough  barely  to  cover  them. 
Let  them  stand  for  48  hours.  Then  drain 
off  the  vinegar,  squeezing  the  juice  out  of 
all  the  fruit  with  the  vinegar.  If  straw- 
berries are  used,  the  vinegar  must  be  poured 
over  a  second  supply  of  the  fruit  before  it 
will  attain  the  proper  flavor;  but  one  supply 
of  raspberries  is  sufficient.  Measure  out  the 
liquor  when  it  is  ready,  and  to  every  pint 
allow  a  pound  of  sugar.  Put  it  in  a  porce- 
lain-lined kettle  with  the  sugar  and  let  it  boil 
for  ten  minutes,  then  bottle  it  and  set  it 
away  in  a  cold  place.  A  cupful  of  this  syrup 
is  sufficient  to  flavor  one  quart  of  ice  water. 
Either  kind  of  shrub  is  very  ornamental 
served  in  lemonade  glasses  with  little  han- 
dles, and  is  a  pleasant,  refreshing  drink. 

Chicken  Fritters.— One  cup  chicken 
stock,  one  heaping  tablespoon  flour,  one 
tablespoon  butter,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
one  saltspoon  celery  salt,  one  cup  cold 
chicken.  Mix  the  flour  sn:oothly  in  the  hot 
butter,  add  the  boiling  stock  gradually,  and, 
when  smooth,  add  the  seasoning.  The 
sauce  should  be  quite  thick.  Pour  half  of 
the  sauce  into  a  small,  shallow  dish  (but- 
tered). Chop  the  chicken  fine,  and  when 
the  sauce  has  crusted  over  a  little,  spread 
the  chicken  evenly  over  the  top.  Then 
cover  with  the  remainder  of  the  sauce.  Place 
on  ice,  and  when  cold  and  hard,  cut  into 
inch  by  two-inch  pieces.  Dip  them  quickly 
in  fritter  batter,  and  fry  in  hot,  deep  fat. 

Vegetable  Soup.— One  bunch  of  celery, 
one  pint  of  stewed  tomatoes,  one  onion,  three 
carrots,  four  turnips,  a  little  salt.  Chop  all 
the  vegetables,  except  the  tomatoes,  very 
fine,  and  place  them  in  the  pot  over  the 
fire,  with  about  three  quarts  and  one  pint  of 
hot  water.  Let  them  cook  slowly  about  an 
hour,  then  stir  in  the  tomatoes,  and  boil 
about  half  an  hour  longer.  Remove  from 
the  fire,  and  rub  the  mixture  through  a 
colander,  then  return  the  soup  to  the  fire. 
Now  stir  in  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
half  a  cup  of  milk,  with  a  little  cornstarch  or 
flour  mixed  with  it.  Let  the  soup  boil  up 
once,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  the  table. 

Cream  of  Rice. — To  one  quart  of  con- 
somme add  a  pint  of  rice  prepared  as  fol- 
lows: Boil  the  rice  in  three  pints  of  milk 
until  tender;  rub  it  through  a  sieve  and  add 
the  milk  to  it.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
and  whisk  them  into  the  rice.  When  the 
consomme  is  slightly  warmed,  whisk  the  pre- 
pared rice  into  it,  alter  which  do  not  let  it 
boil,  but  gradually  bring  to  very  near  boil- 
ing point,  and  serve  with  toasted  bread  dice. 

Asparagus.— Cut  off  as  much  of  the  stalk  • 
as  will  leave  the  asparagus  five  or  six  inches 
long;  scrape  the  remaining  white  part  very 
clean;  tie  them  in  small  even  bundles;  put 
them  into  boiling  water  and  let  them  boil 
till  tender,  but  not  soft.  Take  them  out 
with  a  skimmer  and  place  neatly  upon  a  thin 
toast  laid  on  a  dish,  and  serve  immediately 
with  butter  sauce  or  cream  sauce. 

Drawn  Butter  Sauce.— One-half  cup 
of  butter,  one  pint  of  hot  water,  one-half  cup 
of  sugar,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  or 
the  juice  of  one  lemon,  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour  or  cornstarch  made  to  a  smooth  paste. 
Turn  into  the  rest  and  let  it  boil  five  min- 
utes; add  a  little  grated  nutmeg. 


Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U, 
S,  Government  Food  Report. 
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California  Pampas  Plumes  In  Demand. 

It  seems  that  the  demand  for  California 
plumes  did  not  depend  upon  the  political 
fate  of  the  "  plumed  knight, '  as  we  antici- 
pated in  a  recent  issue,  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  says  that  pampas  plumes  from 
Southern  California  will  form  a  feature  of 
the  political  campaign  this  year  in  both  par- 
ties. The  Democrats  have  adopted  as  an 
emblem  three  white  plumes  mounted  on  a 
red  standard,  with  a  blue  ribbon  depending. 
An  order  has  been  given  to  Mrs.  Strong  of 
VVhittier  for  20,000  of  them  for  use  at  the 
Chicago  convention. 

The  Republicans  have  adopted  a  fan 
shaped  design  of  red,  white  and  blue  plumes 
on  a  fan  shape.     The  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Evenins;  Post  is  of  interest  in 
this  connection: 

"  In  the  early  days  of  last  September,  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Southern  California,  I  chanced, 
while  walking  down  Spring  street,  Los  An- 
geles, to  see  in  a  show  window,  where  artis- 
tic furniture  and  mantels  were  displayed, 
standing  before  a  plate-glass  mirror,  a  vase 
holding  what  seemed  to  be  three  beautiful 
white  feathers,  tall  and  fairly-like.  A  closer 
inspection  showed  a  depth  no  ostrich  plume 
can  boast,  for  in  its  heart  of  heart  was  a 
soft  salmon  tone  of  great  richness.  I  could 
not  help  exclaiming  'Grand!  I  must  know 
something  of  the  new  beauty.' 

"  Upon  inquiring  I  learned  that  the  ob- 
jects which  attracted  my  attention  were  pam- 
pas plumes,  the  product  of  the  '  King  of 
Grasses,'  which  is  cultivated  quite  extensive- 
ly for  the  European  market.  This  grass  is 
a  native  of  South  America,  growing  on  the 
famous  pampas  or  plains,  where  the  cattle 
feed  upon  it,  which  pampas  give  name  to 
the  cultivated  article  now  grown  and  cured 
in  great  perfection  in  California,  producing 
the  artistic  effect  referred  to,  that  is  as  sur- 
prising as  it  is  beautiful. 

"  Feeling  greatly  interested  in  an  industry 
so  little  known,  I  visited  one  of  the  largest 
plantations  in  Los  Angeles  county,  Ranchito 
de  Fuerte,  fortunately  during  the  harvest 
season,  thus  witnessing  the  entire  process. 

"The  plants  or  clusters,  bush-like  in  form, 
are  from  10  to  12  feet  high,  about  the  same 
in  diameter  and  stand  in  rows  16  feet  apart. 
Very  little  care  is  given  the  plants  (they  are 
evergreen)  until  the  irrigation  season,  which 
lasts  from  early  May  until  the  middle  of 
August.  Water  is  used  every  14  days.  The 
harvest  begins  about  August  26th,  and  con- 
tinues 17  days.  Before  the  husks  open  the 
long  spikes  are  cut  by  laborers,  their  faces 
protected  by  masks  and  their  hands  by 
gloves,  with  gauntlets,  as  the  edge  of  the 
grass  is  sharp  as  a  knife.  From  the  place 
of  growth  to  the  shade  of  trees,  the  plumes 
are  taken  in  wagons.  Shuckers  sit  under 
the  pepper  and  orange  trees  stripping  off  the 
casing  of  green  covering  the  plumes.  Those 
who  have  practiced  for  a  few  years  can 
shuck  from  three  to  four  thousand  a  day. 
As  this  work  is  paid  for  by  the  thousand, 
long  days  are  made. 

"  Next  come  boys  who  lay  the  fresh  silky 
plumes — soft  green  in  color  —  upon  the 
smooth  earth,  prepared  by  rolling  to  receive 
them.  About  three  hours  are  required  at 
this  stage  to  make  them  white  and  fluffy. 
They  are  gathered  up  and  carried  by  arm 
fuls  into  the  curing-house;  here  expert  ma- 
nipulation develops  tone  and  a  silk-floss  fin- 
ish that  gives  them  their  chief  beauty.  In 
the  process  they  are  handled  sixteen  times. 
No  labor-saving  machines  can  be  used.  A 
certain  nicety  in  handling,  a  quick  eye  and 
ready  hand,  makes  it  an  industry  where  wo- 
men and  girls  can  be  employed.  About 
sixty  haads  were  required  in  the  harvest  of 
which  I  write.  Plumes  left  upon  the  plants 
to  open  naturally  are  of  no  value,  except  as 
ornaments  to  the  grounds. 

"  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  curing  process  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  old  method  produced  a  beautiful  plume, 
but  very  brittle.  The  best  grades  measure 
30  to  36  inches  in  length,  and  are  shipped  to 
Europe.  Germany,  Russia  and  Italy  are 
the  largest  consumers.  England  is  latest  to 
appreciate  their  beauty,  and  no  doubt  the 
eastern  cities  will,  ere  long,  follow  in  their 
use. 

The  plumes  that  sometimes  are  seen  for 
sale  on  the  streets  here  are  used  by  florists 
to  "  fill  in"  with,  but  the  finest  go  to  Europe, 
where  there  is  an  appreciative  market. 

"  Thf  regulation  'three  plumes'  in  a  sin- 
gle vase  were  no  doubt  suggested  by  the 
Prince  of  Wale's  coat-of  arms,  as  there  are 
large  quan)ities  sent  to  London,  where  they 
are  quite  'he  fad.  About  half  a  million 
plumes  were  sent  to  England  for  the  recent 
holiday  season.  The  question.  What  can 
Europe  do  with  a  million  and  a  half  plumes 
year  after  year  ?  can  only  be  answered  by 


the  appreciation  of  a  thing  of  beauty  that  is 
a  joy  for  ever." 

New  uses  for  these  plumes;  or  new  meth- 
ods of  using,  are  developed  every  season. 
The  artistic  sense  finds  expression  in  endless 
designs  that  grace  receptions,  balls,  church 
weddings  and  private  houses  on  every  fes- 
tive occasion.  As  fabric  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, none  other  produce  their  fairy- like 
appearance.  It  is  essentially  a  wall  decora- 
tion. Friezes,  dadoes,  etc.,  are  made  of 
wire,  in  art  designs,  and  covered  by  the 
pampas  stripped  from  the  stem  ;  while 
fringes  for  bordering  mantels  and  book 
shelves,  mats  and  rugs,  and  also  tapestry 
hangings  for  the  walls  can  all  be  produced 
by  skilled  hands.  They  are  used  in  connec- 
tion with  draperies  and  soft  India  silk  scarfs 
in  colors  to  suit  the  apartments  to  be  deco- 
rated and  the  taste  of  the  hostess.  They 
are  also  dyed,  as  silk  or  cotton  can  be  col- 
ored ,  a  favorite  use  is  to  adorn  each  room 
in  a  different  color. 

"  For  ceilings,  festoons  are  made  as  we 
see  '■  greens"  fastened  to  wires  or  ropes,  or 
the  Childean  or  other  square  effect  can  be 
outlined  by  a  soft  feathery  beading.  A 
house  so  decorated  becomes  a  fairy  palace, 
unique  and  artistic. 

"  In  California,  the  home  of  floral  decora- 
tions, these  plumes  are  used  in  combination 
with  bamboo  rods,  are  employed  in  fran  e 
work,  that  is  then  covered.  A  favorite  de- 
sign is  the  Japanese  sea  garden — a  row  down 
each  side  of  a  banquet  hall  hung  with  lan- 
terns and  decorated  with  bright  colored 
scarfs,  making  charming  booths  in  which  to 
sip  a  cup  of  bullion. 

One  advantage  in  using  these  decorations 
is  that  they  may  be  made  extremely  expen- 
sive or  otherwise.  The  labor  put  upon  the 
designs  may  cover  several  thousand  dollars 
on  a  single  entertainment. 

This  fabric  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
art  decoration  that  the  thread  does  to  the 
point  lace  of  which  it  is  made.  Artistic 
grouping  of  the  plumes  is  always  in  favor, 
and  the  "  three  plumes,"  on  a  single  vase, 
before  a  plate  glass  mirror,  be  they  Prince  of 
Wales  "  Ich  Dien''  or  not,  will  ever  be  to  me 
the  most  graceful  bit  of  mantel  decoration, 
just  as  I  saw  them  in  the  show  window  last 
September,  3000  miles  away  in  sight  of  the 
Pacific. 


$500,000 

To  LOAM  IK  irfT    AMOUNT  AT  THB   TMT  LOWEST  MAREBT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Landa 
A.  SCHULLER,  Kuom  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Krancisco. 

Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Cuannino  Auxiliakt  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Oeary  and  Fianlilln  Sta.,  Sao  Frao- 
Ino.    Addreta  Mia,  B.  F.  Olddlnca  ai  above. 


LOANS  NEGOTIATED 

On  flrat  class  country  real  estate,  in  sums  of  |5000  and 
over.    Give  full  particulars.  Address 

C.  H.  DWINELI.E, 
464  Ninth  Street,  -  Uakland,  Cal. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SA\1NGS  UNION,  532  CALIFOR- 
nia  Street,  corner  Webb;  Branch.  1700  Market  Street, 
corner  Pulk.— For  the  hall  year  endine;  with  30th  Juno, 
1892,  a  dividend  bas  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  live  and 
one- fifth  (5  !•&)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  'term  Deposits, 
and  four  and  one-third  (4J)  per  cent,  per  aunum  on 
Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
FRIDAY.  iBt  July,  1892.    T/)VKU.  WHITK.  Casliier. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


The  Serman  Sayings  antl  Loan  Society, 

526  California  Street, 

FOR  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1892,  A 
dividend  has  I>een  declared  at  iho  late  of  five  and 
one-lenth  (5  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  em  Term  Dupositi, 
and  four  and  one-quarter  (41)  per  cent,  per  aonum  on 
Ordinary  Deposits,  pajablc  on  and  after  FRIDAY,  July 
1,  1892.  GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


ALAUEDA  STEGL  WIND  MILL. 


10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Mill  in 
ihe  market. 

Every  On* 
Guaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springrs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simi^iest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDSKSS— 


TRDMiH.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno 


JAMES  M.  HAVEN. 


THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Public. 


HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW. 

No.  SSO  Oalifornia  Street, 
Telephoae  5o.  1748.  8AN  rRAHOISOO,  OAI.. 


TIMOTHY  HOPKINS. 

BXPORTEK8,   IMPORTERS    AND   GROWERS  OF 

TREES,PLANTS,SEEDS,BULBS. 

427-429  SASSOME  STREET,      -       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MURSERlKs:    MENI.O    PARK.  OAl^. 

SWKET  PEA  SEED  FREE— We  will  mail,  free,  a  packet  cf  Mixel  Pea  Seed 
(our  own  Krowini;)  to  each  person  who  will  send  us  tie  names  and  addresses  of  ten  peo- 
ple who  have  gardens  and  are  interested  in  flowers. 

CALLA  LILT  BULBS  WANTED.— Write  us  stating  Quantity 
and  Price, 


Have  you  a  Plant  or  Fern  in  your  home  ? 
specimens. 


If  not,  send  for  some.    We  have  choice 


MAM  P'ACTrRKR.H  OK 


FOX*.  vcQ-xrsrss  -vc.A.'rxm  x7S7-on.i$:s. 
Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   130  BBALK  STHBST,  SAN  PRANOISOO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe      Eatin  ates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  fjr  coating  all 
slMS  of  Pipes  with  a  eompoeltlon  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltura. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CclAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvaasers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  RMITH,  VkcaTllle, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Vlsalls. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  KXCEPIIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  it  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cat. 


ORANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,    O  A  L. 

Incorporated  April,  18T4. 


FOR  FALL  DELIVBRY  —  FRENCH  PRCNE  ON 
Mvrobolan  or  Peach,  100,  3-B  ft.,  820;  e-7  ft.,  »26. 
Bartlett  Pear  on  Pear,  3-7  ft.,  ?».  This  stock  is  grown 
on  finest  soil,  id  warranted  AKf»OHJTEL.T  FK11.E 
from  Insects  of  any  kind.  ORDER  NOW  to  secure 
hett  stock.  Liberal  discount  on  large  lots.  We  import, 
as  uaual.  Nursery  Stock  from  Europe,  Australia  and 
Jap^n.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Mention  it  in  trade.  Ad- 
dress H-  H.  BKROER  &  CO.,  Nineteenth  and 
Foleoin  Sts.,  Han  VrHncisco.    Esttbllshed  1878. 


GALE 

BAKERS'"' HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Greenbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (teste  99  S-IO  per  cent)  recommended  bj  the 
highest  authorities  In  the  State.  Also  Common  Caastlc 
S<^  and  Potash,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.  W.  JAOKBON  ei  OO., 
Hanufactorera'  Agents, 
104  Markat  St.  and  8  Oallfomla  St..  S.  F. 


OAI  ICnDMIA"  vou  want  to  know  about  Califor- 
IjnLi  rUn  W  M  nli  ana  the  pacific  8tateB.8.-nd  for  the 

the  beet  Illustrated  end  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  5Pc  for  3  mos.  Twu  sample 
copies,  luc.  EstabUshed  1S7U.  DEWEY  PUBLISBINU  OO. 
3«  Market  St.,  B.  F. 


Aathorlaed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  ap  and  Reierre  Fund  800,000 
DlTldends  paid  to  Stockholders...  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  PrMident 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vloe-Prestdeot 

ALBERT  HONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

Oeneral  Banklne.  Deposits  received,  Oold  and  Silver- 
Bills  of  Exchange  boufcht  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

Jannarv  1  1892  A  UONTPKLLTRR.  Manager. 

Protect  Tour  Trees  from  Sanborn,  Borers 
Rabbits,  Etc.,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  (or) 
AT  A  COST  OF  FROAI  1  OT. 
TO  8  GTS.  PER  TREE. 

It  Is  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
and  Is  being  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  United  States. 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expense. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for  I 
samples  and  cataicgue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING, 

CEILING,  SIDING,  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETING. 
Easy  to  apply— juit  the  thing  for  Houses,  Barns,  Ice 
Bouses  and  Outbuildings— Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
SO  and  88  Flrat  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Excelsior  Frnit  Tree  Protector 


Manufactured  by 

BONESTELL&CO. 


Wholesale 
Paper  Dealers, 

401403  Sassoie  St. 

San  Piusciaoo. 
Send  for  Samples. 


July  2  1892. 
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P ARMETIS,  JPRUIT  Q-ROWERS,  JJOME  ^EEKERS! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  CouDty  Land  Company 
have  a  national  reputation  for  wealth,  business  and 
financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of  reli- 
ability at  rest.  The  company's  capital  stock  is 
$10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands 
upon  which  the  sun  shines  almost  constantly;  and 
their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops; 
easy  terms;  availability  to  persons  in  moderate 
circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are 
a  few  notable  attractions  of  this  region  of  country. 

Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  It  has  the  finest  climate  for  curing  and 
drying  fruits,  etc.; 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County 
Land  Company  is  the  pick  of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

Has  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and 
raisin  grape. 


» * 


For  further  particulars  address 


Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on"  every 
month  in  the  year. 

No  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State 
Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three 
years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun, 
which  occur  in  the  Kern  Valley,  would  have  been " 
of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing 
sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles 
of  laterals,  the  great  Kern  river  furnishes  enough 
moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  care- 
ful and  scientific  manner.  Some  of  the  canals  are 
125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY, 


S.  W.  PERQUSSON,  Agent, 


PURE  PRESERVATIVE 


-FOR  


MILK  AND  CREAM 


Will  keep  Milk  and  Cream  sweet  and  fresh 
even  In  the  warmest  and  mug^giest  weather. 
Hotter  and  Cheese  kept  fresh  in  their  origi- 
nal condition  lor  many  months. 

A  Simple  Experimental  Test. 

Send  for  eample,  which  we  mail  free,  and  talking 
two  separate  quarts  o(  new  milli;  into  one  put  i  of 
a  teaspoontul  of  Preservaline;  put  nothing  Into  the 
other,  and  set  them  side  by  Bide  so  that  the  temperati'Te 
of  the  milk  may  be  the  same.  See  which  Iteeps  sweet 
the  longer  and  which  raises  the  more  cream. 

Preservaline  is  the  only  genuine  preservative  that  has 
ever  been  discovered.  It  is  the  cheapest,  because  it  is 
not  only  the  BEST,  but  because,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
Harmless,  Tastelesa,  Odorless,  Simple,  Economical,  and, 
above  all,  absolutely  ICffective. 

Send  for  circular  giving  full  directions,  also  prices. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.. 

3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

141  Front  St.,  Portland.  Or. 

846  N.  Main  St.,  L.oa  Angeles,  Gal. 


a. 


H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Sneoeesors  to  THOMSON  KVANS), 

110  and  119  Beale  Streat,  8.  F. 

MACHINE  WOBKS. 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  aU  tdnds  o(  MACHINERY. 

m 


WELL 


supplies; 


Mining,  Ditchfng,  Pump» 
Ing,  WindASteamMach'y.  Encyclopedia 2So, 

The  American  WeH  Works,  Aurora.llL 


ll-t3  S.Canal  St.,CH1CAGO,ILL 
BbM  Stskkt.  DALLAS,  TEXAS. 


S.  f 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  i  COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OITICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warebonse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  interest. 
Full  Oargoes  of  Wbeat  famlsbed  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agriealtnral  Implementi,  Wagoni.  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  BVERY,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manaeer. 


MPisOVLD  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATES  OHEERFUI.I.T 
FUBMISHBD. 

Address  woriis,  First  '&  SteveosoD  Sts,, 

SAN  FBANCISCO  OAL.. 

Send  for  book{8bowiiig  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 
free. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 


Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20, 1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12, 1890. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Oreen  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORKUN  OUT  BaNE  WII.L,  UOVBL.E  THE  NUMBER  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATEllIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Gutters  are  endoraed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  eontaUilng  vaulable  information  In  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 


Paclflc  Ooast  A(;ents. 


PFTALUMA.  OAL. 


THIS  C09IPI.ETI:    KIT    Of  TOOLS 

Send  for  No.  16  Illustrated  Oatalogue. 

TRDMAH,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


DEWEY  &  CO.  { 


•JUO  MABKBT  ST.,  8.  F. 
Slsvator.  19  Front 


}  PATENT  AGENTS. 


Is'  one  of  the  most  complete  inventions  for  drying 
Raising  and  Praneg  by  steam  in  24  hours — other 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
all  syrup,  Juice  and  flavor  in  original  purity.  Capacity, 
driea  from  76  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
la  8.  CAL.IFORNtA  FKUIT  EVAPORATING 
St  M'F'O  CO.,  347}  3.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Tested,  $3.00 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 

each;  tmtested,  $1.00  each.  L  Hives,  $1.90  each.  Root's  V 
groove  sectioos,  $5.00  per  1000.  Dadant's  comb  foimdatlon, 
68o  and  eSoa  Dound.  Smokers,  $1.00  each.  Globe  veils,  $1.00 
eaob,  tto.    WH.  STYAIT  k  HON.  Ban  Hateo,  Oal. 
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^^J^GRICULTURAL  J^OTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Kern. 

Some  Webdpatch  Crops —Bskersfield  EcJio: 
An  Echo  reporter,  in  company  with  Under- 
Sheriff  Valentine,  took  a  brief  trip  over  the 
Weedpatch  one  day  last  week  and  saw  some 
grain  that  opened  his  eyes.  At  Verdier's  place, 
in  the  Caliente  overflow,  was  wheat  and  barley 
already  harvested,  and  the  stubble  was  again 
green  with  the  second  growth.  This  land  is  ir- 
rigated once  or  twice  each  year  by  the  waters 
that  rush  down  Caliente  creek.  The  rest  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  what  can  and  will  be  ac- 
complished in  that  part  of  the  country  as  soon 
as  the  "78"  canal  is  completed.  A  single  irri- 
gation on  that  land  will  insure  a  big  crop  of 
grain.  Just  what  could  be  accomplished  with 
the  waters  of  Caliente  creek  if  they  were  stored 
up  next  to  the  foothills  and  distributed  through 
ditches,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  But  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  present  acreage  irrigated  would  be  in- 
creased many  fold.  But  the  most  surprising 
thing  to  be  seen  out  there  is  the  splendid  fields 
of  grain  grown  by  Messrs.  Maschraeyer.  Fowler 
and  Knight.  Along  the  foothills,  near  the 
"Rock  Pile,"  are  about  1500  acres  of  as  fine 
wheat  and  barley  as  one  could  wi«k  to  see. 
Thet«  is  not  a  weed  to  be  seen  in  the  whol« 
field,  and  the  grain  is  of  uniform  height  and 
has  large,  well-filled  heads.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  barley  just  headed  and  th'-eshed 
yielded  2490  sacks  of  grain  that  averaged  about 
125  pounds.  The  wheat  is  making  from  10  to 
12  sacks  per  acre,  and  is  very  plump  and  heavy. 
Another  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  along 
the  base  ot  the  mountainB  is  seen  at  J.  G. 
Stahl's  place,  near  Rose's  station.  During  the 
past  week  he  has  brought  us  samples  of  volun- 
teer and  seeded  wheat  and  barley  that  are  al- 
most perfect.  This  grain  siauds about  four  feet 
high,  "the  heads  are  of  unusual  length  and  are. 
perfect  in  filling.  Some  of  it  made  over  two 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Stahl  believes 
that  by  summer-fallowing  that  land,  big  crops 
could  safely  be  expected  every  year.  It  has 
been  observed  for  years  that  many  showers  of 
rain  swing  around  next  to  the  foothills  when 
there  is  no  precipitation  at  all  on  the  plains, 
generally.  This  accounts  for  the  extra  fine 
crops  near  the  mountains. 

A  ITovKL  Farm  Windmill. — Cor.  Bakersfield 
Echo:  Cumming's  valley  not  only  produces  the 
best  grain  and  hay  in  California,  but  it  also  is 
the  home  of  genius.  Mr.  Denton  Baisley  has 
invented  a  wind  motor  which  will  propel  a  six 
gang  plow,  a  mowing  machine,  or  may  be  used 
as  a  delightful  mode  of  conveyance.  It  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  windmill  on 
wheels,  which  sails  at  great  speed  right  in  the 
face  of  th«  wind,  but  can  be  reversed  by  a  lever 
accommodating  itself  to  the  wind  from  any 
quarter,  and  can  be  run  by  compressed  air 
pumps  without  any  wind  at  all.  This  novel 
machine  was  spoken  ot  a  year  ago  in  a  facetious 
manner  in  the  Summit  Sun.  The  invention 
was  then  in  embryo.  Since  then  a  trial  trip 
has  been  made  on  the  ranch  of  Elijah  Stowell 
with  the  most  pronounced  success. 

Orange. 

OcEANviEw  Mesa  Odtloox. — Cor.  Santa  Ana 
Blade:  While  visiting  Ocean  view  mesa  recently 
1  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  such  a 
large  area  in  grain — something  like  2500  acres 
are  in  barley,  the  most  of  which  will  be  cut  for 
grain.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  estimated 
to  be  eight  sacks,  which  is  considered  very  good 
for  this  season.  In  harvesting  this  crop  six  12- 
foot  headers  are  used,  which  require  25  men 
and  50  horses  to  handle  them.  The  rope  net- 
ting is  used  for  unloading  and  stacking  the 
grain.  Threshing  begins  in  about  two  weeks. 
Among  the  gentlemen  who  have  large  acreages 
are  Messrs.  Thompson,  Pankey,  Mills,  Cope- 
land,  Matthews,  Prothore,  Lamo  and  Soles.  It 
is  a  real  pity  that  this  beautiful  spot  of  Orange 
county  is  not  occupied  by  lovely  farm  homes 
instead  of  being  occupied  by  a  few  nomads  in 
the  summer  and  as  a  sheep  ranch  in  winter 
time. 

Solano. 

Barnhabt's  Landino.— Cor.  Dixon  THbune: 
The  grain  is  again  accumulating  in  both  our 
upper  and  lower  yards,  and  schooners  have  al- 
ready commenced  to  move  it  toward  tide 
water.  As  we  look  north  and  east  from  the 
landing  for  miles  there  is  one  vast  ocean  of 
wheat  and  barley,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
tons  of  grain  on' land  that  was  never  cultivated 
before;  0.  Mohring  a'.one  having  from  one  to 
two  thousand  tons. 

Northern  Solano's  Futdrb.  Tribune: 
Northern  Solano  is  destined  to  become  the 
greatest  fruit  country  on  earth.  Its  develop- 
ment in  the  past  ten  years  has  been  something 
marvelous  and  there  are  yet  vast  possibilities 
before  the  industiious  orchardist.  The  vast 
wheat  fields  of  a  decade  ago  have  given  way  to 
thrifty  orchards,  dotted  at  frequent  intervals 
with  happy  homes  set  in  gardens  of  rarest 
flowers.  One  may  ride  from  Dixon  through 
the  Vaca  and  Pleasant  valleys  and  home  by 
way  of  Putah  creek,  and  his  road  for  the  great- 
er part  of  the  way  leads  through  a  continuous 
and  unbroken  line  of  orchards.  The  next  ten 
years  will  witness  the  filling  of  the  few  gaps 
with  trees  and  vines.  By  that  time  many  of 
the  largest  tracts  will  be  divided  and  set  to 
fruit  The  population  will  begin  to  increase 
instead  of  diminishing  as  under  the  era  of 
cereals,  and  the  general  prosperity  will  increase 
in  proportion.  Northern  Solano  has  always 
been  considered  a  prosperous  community,  but 
from  all  appearances  the  future  contains  "many 
more  blessings  for  this  favored  section. 
Sutter. 

Productive  Young  Orchards.  —  Marysville 
Democrat:  Ferdinand  Hauss,  proprietor  of  the 
large  orchard  on  the  river  road  about  three 
niiles  south  of  Yuba  City,  has  contracted  to  fur- 


nish 200  tons  of  peaches  to  the  Marysville  and 
Yuba  City  canneries,  from  his  orchard.  One 
hundred  tons  are  freestone  and  the  remainder 
clings.  White,  Cooley&Cutts  have  also  contract- 
ed to  furnish  300  tons  of  peaches  from  their 
young  orchard  near  Live  Oak.  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  canneries.  Of  this  lot  200 
tons  are  clings  and  100  tons  freestones.  Mr.  Hauss 
has  also  contracted  to  furnish  60  tons  to  the 
Sacramento  cannery.  Here  is  an  illustration 
of  what  can  be  done  in  a  few  years  on  land  in 
this  vicinity,  which  only  a  short  time  ago  was 
in  the  condition  of  thousands  of  acres  more, 
common,  plain  lands  or  sheep  ranges.  There  is 
less  than  400  acres  in  these  two  orchards,  but 
they  are  equal  in  value  now  to  1600  acres  of 
wheat  land  of  same  quality.  These  places  pro- 
duce great  quantities  of  other  fruit  as  well  as 
peaches,  and  there  are  several  more  like  them 
near  this  city. 

Stanislaus. 

Harvest  Notes  Around  Watebfobd. — Cor. 
Modesto  Herald:  Harvesting  is  going  on  in  full 
blast.  No  idle  men,  except  a  few  cronies,  can 
be  found  around  here.  Fred  Reynolds  ran  his 
harvester  through  what  he  thought  was  a  poor 
piece  of  barley,  and  it  turned  out  350  sacks  the 
first  day.  At  Bishop's  one  can  see  as  pretty  a 
wheat  field  as  one  can  find  anywhere- 800  acres 
as  thick  as  it  can  stand,  level  as  a  table,  and  ex- 
pected to  yield  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  Thp 
probabilities  are  that  it  will  yield  more,  as  that 
club  wheat  generally  goes  far  beyond  all  expec- 
tations. 

Tulare. 

Poor  Kbturns  fob  Raisins' — Hanford  Senti- 
nel: Last  season  our  esteemed  townsman,  E. 
P.  Irwin,  shipped  through  a  firm  that  handled 
raisins  in  Hanford  last  year,  26,000  pounds  of 
raisin?.  He  did  not  get  returns  from  his  goods 
until  recently  and  then  at  the  close  ot  a  lengthy 
correspondence.  But  the  returns  finally  came, 
and  he  tells  us  that  his  26,000  pounds  netted 
him  12  cents  per  pound.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
in  the  face  of  such  results  that  our  farmers  are 
taking  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  are 
organizing  in  self-defence? 

New  Process  fob  Dbvino  Apbicots. — Senthtel: 
Chas.  King  is  packing  what  he  calls  "  Chas. 
King's  New  Process  Evaporated  Apricots." 
The  pack  at  present  will  consist  of  a  ton  of 
dried  goods  pat  up  in  ten-pound  boxes  simply 
as  a  test.  The  fruit  is  from  the  orchard  of  W. 
G.  Nicholson  and  dried  whole,  the  pits  being 
taken  out  through  a  small  incision  in  the  stem 
end.  A  sample  box  shown  us  is  a  handsome 
affair  and  very  tempting. 

The  Experiment  Station. — Tulare  City  OUi- 
ten:  At  the  last  meeting  of  Tulare  Grange,  con- 
siderable interest  was  taken  in  the  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  various  crops  of  grain  and  fruit 
experimented  with  at  the  Government  Experi- 
ment Station  near  this  ciiy.  Jules  Forrar,  who 
has  charge  of  this  station,  in  response  to  vari- 
ous questions,  gave  the  result  of  experiments 
with  a  large  variety  of  grain  and  fruits.  He 
stated  that  several  different  varieties  of  wheat 
had  given  better  results  than  the  Sonora,  so 
universally  raised  by  the  farmers  of  this  valley; 
some  of  which  had  produced  46  pounds  from 
six  ounces  of  seed,  planted  in  four  drills,  each 
145  feet  long.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  this  valley  could 
have  saved  heretofore  a  large  amount  of  money 
and  labor  had  they  received  the  benefits  of  the 
practical  experience  and  tests  given  to  some 
varieties  of  fruits  and  grains  heretofore  boomed 
by  nurserymen  and  others  who  were  intrested 
in  selling  to  the  over-credulous  farmer.  Fre- 
quently, purchases  of  such  varieties  have  been 
made  that  would  have  been  a  large  saving  to 
the  purchaser  had  the  money  been  thrown 
away.  Parties  who  stock  up  with  a  new  vari- 
ety with  high-sounding  names  have  frequently 
been  enabled  by  starting  a  boom,  which  gath- 
ered force  and  proportions  as  it  traveled,  to  un- 
load at  exorbitant  prices,  accumulating  for- 
tune at  the  expense  of  the  masses,  who  lost 
m&nf  timw  more  than  the  price  of  the  worth- 
less seeds, 

ARIZONA. 

A  Canning  Establishment  at  Phcknix. — P, 
B.  L.,  in  Tucson  OUtMen :  One  of  the  most  use- 
ful, and  what  should  prove  the  most  profitable 
enterprise  inauguratea  this  year,  is  the  packing 
factory  operating  under  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Phoenix  Packing  Company.  The  gentlet^ 
men  composing  the  organisation  are  late  of 
Minneapolis.  'Their  outlay  for  the  construction 
of  a  necessary  building  and  for  plant  amounts 
to  $20,000.  Their  process  is  of  popular  adop- 
tion throughout  California,  and  only  merits 
special  notice  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  Territory.  A 
few  years  hence  such  institutions  will  be  so 
numerous  that  their  existence  may  fail  to  ex- 
cite comment.  This  company  is  a  pioneer,  and 
deserving  of  every  encouragement  and  the  spe- 
cial patronage  of  the  people  generally  through- 
out the  Territory.  I  am  assured  that  the  com- 
pany is  ready  to  compete  with  any  on  the  coast. 
Operations  began  June  1st,  and  they  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  throughout  the  season.  The 
estimated  probable  output  will  be  50,000  cans  of 
apricots,  500  gallons  of  jelly  and  2000  cans  of 
jam.  The  aggregate  amount  will  be  about  half 
a  million  cans  of  various  fruits  and  vegetables. 
E.  Hidden,  the  manager,  told  me  that  76  men, 
women  and  girls  combined  are  on  the  pay- 
roll at  present  The  employment  of  many 
more  may  be  found  necessary  later.  Among 
the  many  orchardists  in  the  vicinity  is  the 
practical  horticulturist,  R.  E.  Farrington.  His 
fruit  orchard,  nursery  and  vines  cover  about 
100  acres.  He  has  just  made  a  shipment  to 
Chicago  and  New  York  of  apricots,  and  if  suc- 
cessful (being  about  the  first  to  try  the  experi- 
ment in  carload  lots  from  Phccnix),  he  will 
soon  commence  the  shipment  of  table  grapes. 
The  only  question  regarding  its  practicability 
is  the  freight  With  the  terms  exacted  of  Cali- 
fornians.  Salt  River  people  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  any  section  of  the  Pacific  coast. 


INSURE  TODR  DWELLINGS,  BARNS  AND  GRAIN 

WITH  THE  STAUNCH  OLD 

I 


CAPITAL  $1,000,000.       ASSETS  $3,000  000. 

A  PROMPT,  PROGRESSIVE,  PROSPEROUS  COHPANT. 


P.&B. 


DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Pateoted  Fel>  28,  1888  ) 


Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fruits. 

HO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRATS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  AHT  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pntnp  in  Rolls  containiDg  1000  smare  feet,  or  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  1  36. 


SAHPLE8  AND  (IRCULAR3  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Trial.  Wby  suffer  from  tha  bad  effects  ot  the  Im  Grippe,  Lame  Back,  Kidney  aod  Liver 
disease,  Rheumatism,  lodlgestloc,  Dyspepsia,  any  kind  of  weakness,  or  other  diseases,  when 
Klectrtclty  will  cure  you  and  keep  yon  In  health.   (Headache  cured  in  one  minute.)  To 

rrr.:;--:  dr.  judd  s  electric  belt 

free.   Prices,  93,  $6,  $10,  and  $16,  If  latliBed.   Also  Electric  Trusses  and  Box  Batteries. 
Costs  nothlogr  to  try  them.    Can  be  re^ilatod  to  suit,  and  guaranteed  to  last  for  years.  A 
Belt  and  Battery  combined,  aod  produces  sufflcleot  Electricity  to  shock.    Free  Uedlcal 
advioe.   Write  to-day.    Qlve  waist  measure,  price  and  full  particulars. 
AgnU  Wanted.  Address  t>K.  JUDD,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

LiGHTNiN£  Baler. 

Capacity,  41  Tons  per  Day. 


AWARDED  FIRST   PREMIUM   BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  ASRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  AND  1891. 


MULES 

VERSUS 

MEN. 


No  tz-amptns.  No  forklns  from  the  Stack.  No  cattlna  of  Btacka  Neoeflasry.  Ton 
can  Bit  at  a  hundred-foot  ataok  and  bale  It  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  beat  bale  In 
the  market.  You  can  put  10  tona  In  a  oar.  The  forklns  trom  the  ataok  la  all  done  by  the 
boraee.  The  baler  can  turn  out  more  bay  In  leea  time  and  In  better  atyle  than  any  other 

"^^^    MANUrACTURED  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 

==  J.  F.  HILL,  Proprietor,  == 
Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1801  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

8BND  FOB  OIBOnL&aS. 


July  2,  1892. 
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"THE  DRESS  REHEARSAL" 

—  FOR   THE  — 

WORLD'S  FAIR  OF  1893 

:  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE  : 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

From  ©eptember  5th  to  ITtli. 


California's  Capabilities  are  Beyond  Comparison.    Let  Not  Apathy  Prevent  Their  Being  Exhibited. 
The  State  has  Appropriated  Over  $5000  for  Premiums  for  Soil  Productions. 


REMEMBER  THAT  THE  GREAT  COLUMBIAN  WORLD'S  FAIR  opens  in  May  of  next  year.  Hence,  all  agricul- 
tural exhibits  must  be  collected  this  year. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  assist  the  producer,  and  by  gathering  your  exhibits  and  showing  them  at  home  at 
the  State  Fair,  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  cash  awards  to  assist  you  in  the  good  work.  All  exhibits  shown  at  the  State  Fair  will 
be  kept  free  of  storage  until  their  removal.    BEGIN  WITH  HARVEST. 

MERCHANTS  AND  PROPERTY-OWNERS  in  each  county  are  interested  as  much  as  the  farmer,  and  should  lead  in  the 
ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTY-EXHIBIT  COMMITTEES. 

Do  not  overlook  the  chance  of  getting  money  to  remunerate  you,  right  here  at  home;  it  is  to  be  given  away  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1892.    Come  and  get  some  of  it.  FREDERICK  COX,  President. 

Send  for  Premium  Lists.  EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  WATER  PIPE. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience, 


Pacific  Coast  Ofl3.ce,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

N^wYorkoffl^r'Mcuii'straet.  THE  GEO.  P.  EBBRHARD  COMPANY.  Managere. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FRUIT  GROWERS. 


Wire  Work 

OF  ALLKIPS. 

window  Onartla, 
Wroaght  Iron  Fenoinf, 
Bank,  Store  &  Office  Balling, 
Store  and  Window  Flxtnreii 
Ornamental  Wire  Work, 
Boof  Cresting  and  FlnlaU, 
Sieves,  Biddies  and  Screens, 
Galvanized  Dipping  Baskets. 
And  Prnne  Screens. 


PBUMK  SOBBBN. 

la  the  most  rapid  workiog  maahine  (or  QRADINQ  PRUNES,  BOTH  OBEEN  AND  DRIED,  that  haa  ever  bean 
introduced.  Wbeievar  it  was  u  ed  last  aeagoD  it  gave  perfect  aatlsfaction,  belli  in  the  quantity  ol  fruit  arraded 
and  the  way  it  did  the  work.  The  cai>acity  ii  practically  uoUmited,  as  it  will  grade  the  fruit  perteotly  as  fast  as  i 
^an  bs  fed  to  the  machine. 


PorGradlDB 

ORANGES.PRDNES, 

OLIVES, 

Walnnts^kles.  Etc. 

win  Grade  Green 
or  Dried  Froit 
Kqaally  Well. 

U  Dse  1)7  Prominent 
FfPit  Srowers. 

Pays  (or  Itself  Qutelily  io 
Saving  Time  and 

Money.  ' 

DIPPING  BASKET. 

I  make  all  sizes  o(  this  Orader,  (rom  the  large  30-inch  cylinder  diwn  to  a  small  hand  machine  (or  the  use  of 
growers  whose  crops  are  email.  I  (uroigh  the  Grader  mounted  complete,  or  the  Cylinder  alone,  if,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  purchaser  prefers  to  mount  it  to  suit  himseK.' 

■end  for  circulars  and  prices. 
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Influenza  and  the  Eyes. 

The  effects  of  ihe  influenza  epidemic  were 
not  without  serious  effects  upon  the  eyes  of 
many.  It  gave  rise,  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Jeaflfreson,  to  severe  cases  of  ophthalmia  in 
some  cases,  and  by  lowering  the  vital  pow- 
ers of  those  who  were  very  aged  or  enfeebled 
by  previous  disease,  converted  eye  affections, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  trivial, 
into  cases  of  great  urgency;  indeed,  its 
effects  may  be  still  noted  in  a  marked  man- 
ner, and  it  has  left  its  stamp  on  the  health 
of  many  which  time  and  care  can  alone 
efface.  A  curious  and  instructive  point  as 
to  the  prophylaxis  of  this  disease  has  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Jeaffreson,  who,  we  may 
mention,  is  physician  to  the  Newcastle  Eye 
Infirmary.  It  was  noted  that,  though  some 
6oo  patients  passed  through  the  wards  dur- 
ing the  epidemic,  no  single  case  of  influenza 
developed  while  in  the  institution.  While 
taking  the  average  of  the  ordinary  popula- 
tion who  suffered  as  being  one  in  three,  we 
should  have  had  somewhere  near  200  cases, 
or,  at  a  very  low  computation,  at  least  100, 
during  this  period.  Now  there  is  one  chief 
point  in  which  the  patients  in  this  institution 
differ  from  the  ordinary  population  outside, 
and  that  is  that  twice  a  day  their  eyes  are 
submitted  to  a  thorough  and  ample  ablution 
•vith  some  antiseptic  solution.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  a  very  competent  and  keen  ob- 
server that  the  poison  of  influenza  effects  its 
entrance  to  the  general  constitution  through 
the  medium  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eye,  and  a  full  account  of  this  theory  may 
be  found  in  Dr.  Parson's  report  to  the  local 
Government  Board.  This  fact  certainly  ap- 
pears to  support  such  a  theory,  and  it  is 
further  strengthened  by  another  no  less 
curious,  and  that  is  that  of  the  staff,  who,  of 
course,  are  not  submitted  to  this  treatment, 
scarcely  a  member  escaped,  and  some  had 
it  very  severely,  notably  the  lady  superin- 
tendendent,  the  doctor,  the  porter,  the 
nurse,  and  some  of  the  servants.  Should 
another  epidemic  visit  us,  Dr.  Jeaffreson  de- 
clares his  intention  of  joining  the  ranks  of 
the  patients  and  submitting  himself  to  ab- 
lutions of  the  eyes  and  nasal  ducts  twice  a 
day  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of 
some  germicidal  solution. 

Treatment  of  Rheumatism.— It  seems 
as  if  everybody  is  complaining  of  rheuma- 
tism nowadays,  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor.  Science,  ever  ready  with  something 
new  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  mankind, 
has  not  failed  in  this  direction,  and  salol  is 
now  the  remedy  extensively  used  for  rheu- 
matism. The  Medical  Tiiius  and  Register 
says:  "  Therapeutically,  the  anodyne  prop- 
erty of  salol  is  exhibited  in  the  cases  that 
are  rheumatic  in  source."  The  first  tri- 
umphs of  salol  were  won  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  rheumatism,  excelling,  as  it  apparently 
does,  all  other  remedies  in  its  power  to  abate 
and  lessen  fever.  If  all  the  conditions  be 
propitious,  by  the  end  of  the  second  and 
third  day,  fever  and  joint  pain  and  swelling 
will  have  disappeared.  Salol  has  a  further 
use,  in  that  it  is  antiseptic,  and  excellent  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  from  it  when  used 
as  a  disinfectant  for  the  bowels  in  cases  o 
cholera,  typhoid  fever,  etc.  In  connection 
with  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  it  may  be 
stated  that  ol  late  years  massage  treatment 
has  found  great  favor  with  rheumatic  pa- 
tients. In  practicing  massage,  the  fingers 
are  usually  moistened  with  some  sort  of  oily 
preparation,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing 
better  can  be  used  than  lanoline.  Many 
physicians  consider  this  vastly  preferable  to 
vaseline  or  any  other  preparation,  and  its 
use  has  invariably  been  attended  with  the 
greatest  success. 


Oar  Agents. 

J.  C.  HoAG— San  Francisco. 

E.  G.  Bailky— Ban  Francisco. 

Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cat 

Samtjki,  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

Mrs.  Bkuce  B.  Lee— Tehama  Ca 

Chab.  E.  Townsend— Solano  and  Yolo  Cos 

Complimentary  Samples. 

Persont  recelrlni?  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examlD  its  ooutenta,  terms  of  Bubscriptlon,  aDd  give  It 
Iheir  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
oircuUtog  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serv. s.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance  6  m.a  ,  $1;  10  mns.,  «2;  16  moa.  «3.  Extra  copiM 
mailed  for  10  c-uts,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  alreSdv 
a  Bubscrlber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe  s. 


OR  A  N  n  r  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Garey 

n  H  n  U  U  of  long  expert' 

ence  in  Southern  California.  IM 
Pill  Tlinr  P»Ke».  cloth  bound,  Sent  postpaid 
I'UL  I  Unt  "•??"oe<'Pr'«o'76ctcperoopy. 
*    •    -   '         •  t  UKWEY  PUB.  CO..220  Majket,8.r 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Chaap,  Darabls  and  Effectire. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft.,  2i  ft.,  1  ft  and  ii 
ft  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON  MFG.  OO., 

14  *  16  Fremont  St  San  Franolaoo. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  S-ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fenoe.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  It  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


FOR$19.00 

We  on  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
haudsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jast  the  Harness  for  an  Blegant  Tarnqpt. 

They  sell  here  for  $36.00.  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  sold  for  $35.00  In  retail  shops  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  oe  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAllistar  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Collar  and  Hamea.  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
82  OO  extra. 


Please  state  if  you  want  single  strap  E>rne!>s,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUIHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  IMost  Effective 
insect  Powder  on  the  IViarlcet. 

BY  ITS  INTELUGENT  USE 
hotels,  restaurant?,  saloons, 
stores  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  it  has  been  In- 
troduced it  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  increased 
production  of  Pyretbrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  is 
made,  and  their  Improved  faolUties 
for  reducing  them  to  powder,  the  manufactiuers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  In  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

Sniiacli  Froiucin^  ud  Uanufaclurinif  Co., 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 


Save  $40.00  on  New  $140.00 

BICYCLES 

We  wlU  deliver,  free  of 
kfreight,  to  any  point 
Iwest  of  the  Bocky 
^Mountains,  perfectly 
f  new  81 40  grade,  cush- 

tj  — *^   ^re.  Iteferee 

Safeties,  highest  prade,  for  81 00.  I-lsts  Free. 
A.  W.  GUMP  i  CO..  Dayton.  Ohio. 


THE 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

SewiDg  MacbiDes. 

Simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running.  Most  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

-   Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

948  A^  046  MABKIST  BT.,  8.  w. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 


QUICKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
CAREFULEST. 


CAPACiTY  FROM  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONB  BOY  CAN   BUN  IT. 

tS"  Send  for  illustrated  circular  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSHER,  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

2X8  Fft-OJNT'X'  ST*..         -        -        -         Saxx  X*x-«k.xxolfiloo. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

 PATENT  0W>T;R8  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMiTE.  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSiVE  GELATiNE.  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  aa4  HtroBK***  KxpIoalTM  im  tke  WorlA. 

JTJIDSOXT  IPOA^IDEI^. 

The  only  Reliable  and  EWcIent  Powder  for  ntnmjm  and  Bank  Rlaatlav.  Kallroad  Contractors  and  Fanner 
use  no  other  Aa  ottaen  ISflTATE  oar  Cllant  Powder,  ao  do  (bey  JadsoB,  by  maBaraetarlBK 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  liavlug  hullt  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  at  OUpper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  TUK  CLirPEB  MIIjI.M,  oiler  this  powder  aod  guaraotve  it  the  best. 

CAPM  an4  FUME  at  I^oweat  Bates. 

THE  GiANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SFIND   FOR   OATALOQDB   AND  PRICE  LIST  OP 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,    -      -      FRESNO.  CAL. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME.. 

Tuition  One  Tear  (53  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Bates  hrfmntt- 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Address  W.  O.  RABI8ET. 


COFFEE  MILLS. 

WEATHER  VANES. 


For  the  Cheapest  and  Best 

SCALE 

Of  ao)'  Style  known  to  the 
trade,  address 


GRAIN  &  STORE 

TRUCKS. 

GROCERS'  FIXTURES. 


HOWE  SCALE  CO., 


7R  Front  St..  Portland.  Ornsron 


411    MAWKKT  ST.  SAN  FRAWniBno  DAL. 


TWA  V 


Tlie  Armstrong  Antomatlc 

PORTABLE 

EHQIHE  and  BOILER. 

The  Best.  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Engine  In  the  world.   Can  be 
.    arranged  to  Burn  Wood.  Coal. 
^>  Straw  or  Petroleum.  6  or  8  H.  P. 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheals. 

TVOOIIC'BrR  A  no     Ski*  ir^Kn#.l«.M. 


LOWEST  PRIOEB. 
EASIEST  TERMS. 
LARGEST  STOCK. 
Oldeiit  Mviaic  HouBe. 

UEOKEB  BB4M. 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  OHASE. 

•M  O'FarreU  St..  8.  F. 


S.  P.TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Pacer  Mannfaclnrers  ajfl  Dealers. 

PEUIT  PAPER! 

Lining  Paper  o(  svery  description  for  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAISIM   WBAP8  AND  SWEAT  PAPERS.. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sfaseta. 
Manufacturers  of  "  Bagl* "  Paper  Bass., 
418  0\Wkj  •treeJb  Bju»  rra^laeo. 


July  2  i'^^'J, 
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breeders'  directory. 


six  lines  or  leig  In  ibis  directory  at  60o  per  line  per  mooth. 


HORSES  AND  GATTLE. 

F.  H.  BOB&B,  626  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Reffietered 
HoleteiDB;  winoers  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  retristered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBBSBYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Reeist*red  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

P.  PETBBSBN, Sites,  ColusBCo.,Importer&Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthf>rn  Cattle.     Young  bulls  for  sale. 

JOHN  LiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 

WILD  FL.OWBa  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  I^op8.,S>.c.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale 


OHABLB8  B  HUMBEBT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstetn-Friesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application, 

M.  D.  HO  "KINS,  Petaluma,  Bre.  der  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROEBBON  HOBSB8.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  Mew  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PUBB-BRBU  HOL.STBIN  FBIBSIAN  Cattle 
tor  Sale.    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister,  CaL 


J  H.  WHITB,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 
of  Registered  Holstein  CatUe. 


BBKBDBB    OF    UBQISTBiBBD  JBBaBY 
Cattle.    H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Petkins,  Sac.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Sliorthoro  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


pgJTBR  8AXB  &  SON,  Lick  House, San  Franolsco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  '21  years,  of 
every  varletv  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs 

WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.    None  better. 


POULTRY. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  of  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 


-OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


unr^Qilo  D^v''o^^l?"®^lS^  Stands  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921; 
HUUbllSK  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land- 
also  recorded  in  the  C  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  etendarl.  Bieede-e  for  sale  at  aU  times. 
I  have  hrst-class  Figs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  l>i  miles  m  rtheist  of  Davisville,  Cal 
Personal  inspection  toliciled.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.   Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN 


0>  BLOM,  St.  Heieoa.    Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 

MADISON  d  ORITOHBR,  Santa  Crui,  Cal. 
Light  Brahmas,  Black  Langshane,  3utl  Cochins, 
Barred  PIvmouth  Rocks  BUck  Minomas,  White  Leg- 
horns. Settings,  $1.60  Mann's  Bone  Mills,  Creosozone. 


OBB,R  MOUN  r  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  PABM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illu-trated  and  deBCriptivecatalogue,  fiee. 


JAMBS   QUIi  K  Patterson,  CaL,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poult  y  of  Choicest  Va  iuties  and  Best  Blood. 


JOHN  McFABLINQ,  Ca  istoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tot  drenut.  Tbor> 
oughbred  Berkshire  PIga 


B.  O.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowla    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


F>  BULLARD,  Woodland, Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  She  p.  Premium  Band  of  the  State. 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  CaL,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shiopshtre  Sheep.   Rams  tor  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Circolaie  free. 


TYLBB   BBAOH,    San  Jose,  CaL,    biMdat  oi 
Ihorsoghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogi. 


BEES. 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUBBNS— CalUorniaHead- 
auartera.  Wm.  Styan.  San  Mateo,  Cal 


C0LT8B_R0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOABDBD  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  SEND 
a  stamp  for  cur  n^  w  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Wool  Growers 
Supplies  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  illustrated  Sheep  and  Wool 
Journal  published.  We  sell 
Shepherds'  Crooka,  Shears 
Dockers,  Hacks,  Twine,  Wool 
Boxes,  Bells,  Marks  and  a  bun- 
dt«d  other  articles  needed  by 
every  sheep  owner.  Sendto-da' 
O.  8.  BURCH  4  CO.,  178  Mici 
Igaa  Street,  Chicago. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE   FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  o.  Box  flSfl  Los  AnsreiPB.  Cal, 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 


English  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  Percheron  and  Coacli  Horses. 


SHIRE  AND  COACH  HORSES  A  SPECIALTY. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadway  and  82d  Sta  ,  Oakland,  Cal.    Address  Box  86. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Red  Color, 


Fu  I  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  for  sale, 
all  cominunicatiuns  on  cattle  to 

W.  S.  PBITOH,  Petaluma. 


Address 


RED    BALL  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  oows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

698  Howard  St.,  San 
Vranelaeo.  0»l 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Backs,  Turkeys,  Oeese,  Peacocks,  Etc, 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  of  ■■  Nlles'  Paclflo'Coast  Poultry  and  Stock  Book," 

a  new  book  on  subjects  connected  with  successful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.    Price  50  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 


Jersey  and  Holstein  Cattle. 

Address,  WILLIAM 


Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

NILES  &  CO  ,  Los  Angelas.  Cal. 


STOCK  FARM, 

Proprletore 


WOODSIDE 

WILMANS  BROS.,  - 

Successors  to 

A  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAL. 

Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrnp,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHAFOB,  -  -  Middletown.  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORrER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 
Twelve  Years  Experience,    Imports  will  arrive  from 
England  in  July.    Order  Early.    Get  your  neighbors  to 
Join.    Order  car  lots  by  frelG'ht.     ^ave  Gxpresfi  oharflres 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST! 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


HissBi.  H.  H.  UoOBi  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— Obmtli. 
MBi:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Ueolo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re> 
lleved  her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (10) 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  It  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshires. 

Ifenio  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


UANUFACTURED  B7 


H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUQOISTS. 

348  MAIN  STREEI,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


D 


BWBT  A  UO.,  PAi'l<,M'X'  AOiUNTU,  A'AU 
Iteikel  Si,  Sw  rranolwo.    Blevatot,  12  riont  SS 


DURHAM  BULLS. 

I  have  two  2.year-oId  Shorthorn  Bulls,  mostly  red, 
In  good  order,  and  the  price  delivered  on  cars  or  ship 
in  San  Francisco,  is  ?80  each— are  thoroughbred  but 
can't  pedigree,  hence  the  price. 

BOLL.IN  P.  SAXB, 
Lick  House,  San  Francleoo,  Oal. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  Sh  opeblre  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
from  Imported  S  ock. 


I  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep— 
for  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinklt-s. 
Rams  win  produce  20  to  25  pounds  of  long  white  woul 
}  early.   Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 


Address 

H.  MECHAM, 

Stonv  Point, 
B.  B.  station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Oo.,  Cal. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN. 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Nn.  Mitt 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ont'rio Veterinary  College,  Toronto, Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

SSI  Oolden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
Telefhone  3069. 
i^OPEN  DAY  AM>  NIGHT. 
No  risk  In  throwing  horses     Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  premises. 


MONEY  Make  Some?" 

By  using  the  Paciflo  Incabator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kindof  eggs  better  than  ahen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoronghbred  Foaltry 
and  Poultry  4  ppllancea.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  83- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full. sized  colored  cuts  of  thor- 
oughbred fowly,to  FaclfloTncnba- 
tor  Co..  187  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


■THE- 


HALSTED  INCOBATOR 

COMPANY, 
ISIS  MjrU*  Street,  OaklsHd,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  00., 

BAN  VBANOISOO. 
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l^dlicatioiial. 


Bowens  Academy, 

CalT*rsltr  A»e..  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOB  BOYS  AND  TOONQ  MEN. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time 
but  on  progress  in  sludies. 
T.  8.  BOWBNS.  M.  A..  Head  Maeter. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveylni;,  Architecture,  Drewlng  and  Aseajinft, 
728  MABKBTST.,8AN  FHANOiaOCOAL 

Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
ABMTlne  ot  Ores,  $34;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Asu) 
|2«;  Blowpipe  Assay.  «10        "  esr 


E-!TABr.ISHFD  1S«4 


Full  course  of  assaying,  150 
Send  for  circular. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE, 

24  POST  ST..  S.  F. 

FOR  SETENTT-FIVB  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Tel  graphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertalninc  to  business 
tor  six  (ul!  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Indlvi.iual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  ot  the  State. 

tW  SSND  FOR  ClBcbuB. 

K.  P  HFIALD,  Prw'den* 

O.  8.  RALEY.  SecrAtarv 


DAISY  WGON 

Write  ns  (or  prices  and  full  particulars.  Address 
TRUMAN,  HOOKKR  A  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FRESNO 


JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

Commi8eion  iMaler  in 


Shingles,  Posts. 
Pickets  and  Piling. 

Manuf  tcturer  &  Pacific  Coast  Agent 
o(  the  Popu'ar 

BYRKIT-HALL 

Sheathing  Lath, 

(PATENT  KD), 

A  va'uable  invention  but  recently 
used  Oil  this  loaot.  Send  (or  Sam- 
ples, Circulars,  Price  Lists,  Etc. 

42  Market  Street, 
ROOM  a,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HAY  PRESSES. 

Hay  Fienet  made  by  the  Celebrated  Fren 
Mano^cturer, 

MONARCH  HAY  PRESS, 
HURRICAHE  PRESS  (Size  A.) 
GENUINE  PRICE  FETALUMA  PRESS. 
WIDE  WEST  (All  Steel)  PRE  38. 

FOR  SALE  BY 


L.  0.  MOREHOUSE. 

SAN  LBANDRO, 


OAL. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Balsr  ?    If  so,  do  you  nsB  our  Patenl 

steHfeCROSS  HEAD?2!5M 


IF  NOT;  WHY  NOT  7 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co* 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


JOSHUA  HENDYMACHINEW0RK8 


Proprietori  of  the  City  Iron  Woikt. 

PRINCIPAL  OPP-IOB,  NO.  61    FREMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Bts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAUFORNIA. 

Uanutacturera  of  and  Dealers  In 

Boilers,  Eogloes,  Pomps  and  MachiQerj 

OF  EVERY  DEaCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap-Welded  WroDght-Iron  Tubing  Coupled  with 
Patent  Lead-Lined  Oonpllngs. 

l  OK  IRRIOATINO.  FARM.  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


YOU  WANT  THE  EARTH 


Ment'on  ibis  paper. 


Thoroughly  Cultivated  about  the  Trees  and 
Vines  in  order  to  the  largest  and  best 
crop.  The 

LUITWIELER  CULTIVATOR 

Does  the  bu>in;ss  in  first-olara  shape  and 
utilzjs  all  the  mois'ure.  D»lt  light  con- 
i  lerinj;  woric  done.  Four  sizes,  6,  6,  S  and 
9J  (jot.    Write  (or  circulars. 

Q.G.  Wlcltaon  &  Co.,  8  &  5  Front  St 
Sen  Francisco. 
General  Axcnts  (or  Northern  Calitomla. 

Knapp,  Barrel!  &  Co.,  Portland, 
General  Agents  (or  Oregon. 

S  W.  LUITWIELER 

SOO  B  St.,  Los  Aoselea,  Cat. 


CAPACITY;  l§_Bl]ls,  A  DAY, 

Try  onr  Brand  of  Floar.  Makes 
Light,  Sweet  Bread. 

MM  Faners'  Union  &  Millini  Co., 

•iUlH'li!;  STOlKTON,  OAL.. 


S.  W.  Comer  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Vt—  OoMh  to  and  From  th*  Houm.  j.  w.  BBOKBB,  Proprietor. 


immm  |iierchapt3. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Mercliants 

 an  PBALIB8  M  

CAUFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fraita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoot. 

Advances  made  on  Oonalffnments. 
808  «i  310  Davii  8t„         San  Franelioo 

(P.  0.  Box  int.] 

MrConslmments  Sollelted. 


ALLISON.gr  AY& CO. 

BOl,  603,  606.  607  8i  609  Front  St., 
And  SOO  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS. 

POCLTRT,EaO8.aAME,OBAIN.PBODU0B 
AMI>  WOOL. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  CaUfomla  St.,  S.  F 
Ifembers  ot  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


tS'Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advance! 
made  on  eonolgnuionts  at  lo«  rates  '(  Interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  E1C. 

CON810NMKNT8  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RFTURNS. 
418,  416  ft  417  W»ebln«ton  Si., 

(P.  0.  Box  20M.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

80  OlKy  Street  and  38  Oommerolel  Street 
■aa  FaAwnoe,  Oai.. 
Mr  SHTPPIHO  ORDERS  A  BPKCULTT.  V 


W.  C.  PRICES  CO. 

GRAIN  AND  GENERAL  PFODUCE 

C0MMI38I0H  HERCHANTS. 

Con  iirnmentg  and  Correaponde'cc  Solicited. 
P  ompC  Sales  and  Q  lick  Cash  Returns  is  our  motto. 
219  and  asi  Davis  Street,  8mn  rranclico. 


EYSLETH  ft  HASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fmlt,  Prodnoe,  Poultry,  Oame,  EgfS 
Hides,  Pelts,  TaUow,  ate.,  ISS  Fiool  St.,  and  tSl,  HS 
9S5  and  m  WaohlntctOD  81.,  San  Prandaeo. 


3  -  HAY 
LOADER 

Is  a  marvel.   Saves  Time— Labor— Hay. 
An  economical  remedy  for  scarce  help. 
Will  Load  a  Ton  of  Hay  in  5  minutes. 
Gathers  the  Hay  clean.  Loads  loose  Grain. 
Loads  Green  Clover  for  Silo  use. 
Strong,  Light,  Easily  Hitched  to  Wagon. 

— Over  14,000  in  use  

Send  for  circular  "  What  Farmers  Say." 
KEYSTONE  MFC.  CO..  sterling.jn. 

Branches:  j 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  I  » 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  I 
Council  Bluffs,  la.j 
Colunabua,  O. 


PILES  and  all  R-ctal 
Diseaws  POeiTiviLT 
CITRKD,  In  from  80  to 
60  days,  wrrHODf 
opsRAnoi  oa  dbtw. 


RUPTURE, 

TION  fROM  BUSisESS.  Al90  ALL  NERVOUS,  SKI N,  BLOOD 
PRIVATE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  8EXBS. 
Strictl'ri  anD  URmiar  Troublks  CURED  No  charge 
unless  cure  Is  effected  Consuttatlen  free.  Call  or 
address  for  pamphlet,  DRS.  POHTERFIELO  k  L08KT, 
Sm  Market  fltreet.  Baa  Francisco.  Gal. 


DBWBT  *  00.,  PATBNT  AOBNTd,  SSO 
Karkst  M.,  laa  FraoelaM.  BoTaloi.  U  rrool  M. 


PLOWS 

s^.  BAKER  &  HAMILTON  sAcm 


Jolt  2,  1892. 


f  AciFie  ^.uraid  press. 
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Market  Review. 


Sau  Francisco,  June  29, 1892. 
The  season  of  1891-92  goes  out  on  a  lamb-like  mar- 
ket. It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  season  will  be 
more  profitable  to  agriculturists  than  the  one  just 
past  All  information  at  this  writing  warrants  the 
statement  that  the  outlook  for  products  in  each 
leading  farm  industry  is  of  the  most  favorable  char- 
acter. Farmers  have  done  much  to  bring  this  about. 
AS  a  rule,  they  are  cultivating,  in  the  latest  and 
most  approved  methods,  the  best  variety  of  every 
thing  grown  that  is  specially  adapted  to  each  par- 
ticular locality.  By  this  they  turn  out  larger  and 
better  crops,  which,  in  selling,  command  the  highest 
range  of  values.  It  no  longer  pays  to  market  poor 
stuff,  for  the  general  public  Is  discriminating  more 
closely.  The  local  money  market  is  easy,  with  a 
large  surplus  of  funds  reported  by  the  banks.  To 
this  there  will  be  large  additions  next  month,  or  as 
soon  as  the  disbursements  for  interest,  dividends, 
etc.,  find  their  way  back  Into  the  general  reservoir. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  June  27.— Mark  Lane  Express  says;  En- 
glish wheats  are  depressed  by  the  wlihdrawal  of  the 
K  jBsian  prohibition.  The  outlook  for  the  importers 
and  farmers  is  bad:  the  1,600,000  quarters  of  extra 
stock  Imported  when  the  prohibition  was  enforced 
will  now  have  to  be  sold  at  a  terrible  loss.  American 
and  Russian  wheals  have  fallen  Is,  Australian,  Call- 
fornlan  and  Argentine,  6d.  Oats  are  dull.  At  to- 
day's market,  foreign  wheats  were  6d  cheaper.  En 
glish  flour  was  Irregular.  Barley  was  6d  and  Rye  Is 
lower.  Oats  were  firmer. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  »re  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  otl.  for  the  past  week: 

Jime    July.     Aug.     Sept.  Oct. 

Thursday   6s07Jd  6s07}d  bsOZid  6s08icl  esOSJd 

Friday   BsOTld   6s07  d  6fl073d   6808  d  GsuSid 

Saturday   bs06«d   6b07  d   68U7id  68-7id  «8  d 

Moiiday    6806id   6807  d  6808  d  68084d  6808Jd 

Tuesday   68l)6  d  SsO?  d  6s075d  6sU81d  6s0a  d 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week. 

Market 

O.  O.     P.  S.     N.  D.     for  P.  8.  Weather. 
Thiu-sday  ..3486  d    34s61    3lB6d      Held  higher.   Very  hot. 

Friday  348  d    3486d    S4s6d         Weaker.  Showery, 

Saturday..  31a6d     3tB6d    34sUd  Inactive 
Monday....  34s3d    34s3d    3483d      Neglected.  Hot. 
Tueid»y....3433il     3483d    34s3d  Quiet. 
To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows: 

LiVEKPOOL,  June  29.— Wheat— Higher  prices  aihed,  but 
DO  advance  eBtatjlisbed.  Oalifomia  spot  lots,  7s:  off  coast. 
348:  just  shipped.  34«;  nearly  due,  348:  cargoes  off  coast, 
moderate  demand;  on  passage,  quiet  but  steady:  weather 
In  England,  (air  after  rain. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  oloalng  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  June  July   Aug.   Sept.  Oct. 

Thursday   1433     144i     1442   1444  14.';3 

Friday   143i,    144j     1444   144}  1461 

Saturday   1434    144J     144g    i44ii  145^ 

Monday   144      144^     144i  1445  145J 

Tuesday   144i     144i     145i   145i  1461 

The  following  are  to-days'  telegram : 

New  York,  June  29. —Wheat— 863c  for  June;  865c  for 
July;  875c  for  September;  88Jc  for  October;  89io  for  No- 
vember and  90§c  fur  December. 

Ohioaoo,  June  29.  Wheat— 79Jc  for  July;  79Jc  for  Sep- 
tember aud  81Jc  for  December. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer 

'92.  Aug.   Aug.     Sept.  Sept. 

Thursday,  highest   138J   

lowest   138}   

Friday,  highest               138S  140J      ....  i40i 

"     lowest                 138  1405      ....  1404 

Saturday,  highest   137S   

lowest   1375   

Monday,  highest   I37i   

lowest   137   

Tuesday,  highest   138    1405 

lowest   137J    1408 

BARLEY. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer 

'92.  Aug.  Aug.     Sept.  SepL 

Thursday,  highest   93S   

"        lowest   933   

Friday,  highest   93J   

"     lowMt   93   

Saturday,  highest   923   

lowest   924   

Monday,  highest   92i   

"      lowest   91   

Tuesday,  highest   925  ....  945   

••       lowest   92  ....  945   


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  Yokk,  June  24.— The  leading  wool  markets 
are  quiet  Manufacturers  seem  to  be  waiting  to  see 
whether  the  higher  prices  being  paid  In  the  West 
will  hold,  and  are  endeavoring  to  prevent  an  ad- 
vance by  keeping  out  of  the  market.  Meanwhile, 
new  wool  is  coming  forward  and  slocks  are  steadily 
incrpasing.  Wools  have,  as  a  rule,  been  put  up  in  a 
cleaner  and  better  manner  than  for  several  years, 
and  on  this  score  should  command  an  advance. 
Prominent  dealers  have  freely  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Ohio  and  Michigan  wools  will  show  an  advance 
of  l@2c  ft)  within  the  next  30  or  GO  days.  London 
sales  have  shown  strong  compaction  among  the  buy- 
ers and  a  hardening  tendency  to  values,  but  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  wool  suitable  for  this 
country  has  been  offered.  There  is  a  good  demand 
reported  for  AustraLlan  wools  here,  and  while  prices 
are  no  higher,  they  are  very  firm. 

Nbw  Yobk,  June  25. — Sellers  still  Incline  to  buyer's 
views  of  prices.  An  active  business  prevailed  at  the 
sea-board  markets.  Supplies  are  fuller,  but  not  well 
sorted.  This  gives  manufacturers  a  case  against  the 
suggested  advance.  Prices  are  no  lower,  and  sellers 
seem  satisfied  to  work  off  heavy,  unwashed  at  the 
former  rate,  much  more  going  direct  to  manufac- 
turers. The  cleaned  basis  for  California  is  62@53c; 
for  short,  fine  and  iree,  54@55c;  for  long,  staule 
Texas,  65@58c;  Wyoming  and  Utah,  59@60c;  Western 
good  is  active  and  steady.  The  sales  at  New  York 
were  416,000  and  889,000  lbs  foreign.  Boston  had  an 
active  week.  The  sale  of  domestic  was  2,084,050  and 
1,500,000  lbs  foreign,  over  one-third  of  which  was  Au- 
stralian. The  rest  was  chiefly  carpet.  Philadelphia 
reports  prices  no  better.  There  Is  a  good  disposition 
to  trade  in  better  stocks,  but  is  still  lacking  in  grades 
not  wanted. 

California  Canned  Fruit. 

New  York,  June  26  —Canned  fnilts  seem  to  be 
shaping  right  for  future  business.   Baltimore  will 

gut  up  much  less  small  fruit  than  last  year.  Peaches 
ave  already  advanced. 

California  Dried  Fruit. 
New  Yokk,  June  26.— Cheap  dried  goods  are  not 
likely  to  repeat  the  competition  Reverely  next  fall, 
and  last  winter's  pack  of  f  aclfic  canned  is  firm,  with 


5  cents  advance  in  a  few  instances.  The  new  crop  of 
coast  is  regarded  with  more  interest. 

Raisins— There  have  been  no  farther  large  deal 
ings.  Remnants  wiU  go  out,  as  there  are  only  25,000 
boxes  ot  Valencias  held  against  150.000  boxes  last 
summer.   New  coast  are  not  talked  of. 

Some  cold  storage  bags  of  apricots  are  quoted  at  12 
cents. 

Hops. 

New  Yokk,  June  26.— Hops  still  favor  buyers;  sales 
have  been  light  on  spot;  brewers  are  picking  up 
country  lots  cheap,  which  are  pressed  for  sale  by 
weak  or  tired  holders;  crop  reports  are  favorable  for 
the  buying  side  of  the  market:  there  is  no  optional 
business  of  importance.  State  '91s  range  from  •21@25c: 
Pacific,  21@25c. 

California  Beans. 

New  York,  June  25.— Lima  Beans— There  is  t 
strong  market.  Spot  sales,  $1.76@2.80,  1000  bags  go- 
ing to  Chicago.  Pacific  Mail  parcels  to  arrive,  $1.70 
®1.75. 

New  York,  June  27.— The  bullish  sentiment  is 
steadily  developing  in  California  Lima  beans,  and 
some  enthusiastic  bulls  predict  an  advance  to  82 
bushel  before  August  1st.  Spot  parcels  are  about 
cleaned  out. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistios. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  7  days  ending  June 
28  '92,  were  as  follows : 


Flour,  qr.  sks   61.929 

Wheat,  ctla   9,015 


Barley, 
Bye,       ■•  . 
Oats,      "  . 
Corn,      "  , 
•Butter,  "  . 

do  bx3  . 

do  bbls  , 

do  kegs  . 

do  tubs  . 

do  5  bxs  . 
tOheese,  ctis 

do  bxs 
Eggs, 

do      "  Eastern   73,700 

Beans,  sks   12,190 

Potatoes,  ska   14,170 

Onions,      "    5,436 


27,039 
1360 
680 
8,122 
1,055 
616 
2 
117 
144 

434  Honey, 
752  Peanuts,sk3 
76:Walnuts  " 

doz   32.C60  Almonds  " 

Mustard  " 


Bran,       sks    3,734 

Buckwheat  "  

MiddUngs   "   1.984 

Chicory,  bblg   20 

Hopa,  "   

Wool,       "    1,614 

Hay,     ton    1,638 

Straw,    "    91 

Wine,  gals   163,860 

Brandy,  "    6,400 

Raisins,  bx8    3,160 


Flax 

Popcorn  "   

Broom  com,  bbls. . 


•Overl'd,282  otls.   t  Overland,  18  ctls. 

Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  of  certain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  other  distant  points  compare  as  follows  . 

July  1,  '9J  to  July  1,  '91  to 
June  27.  '91.   June  25,  '92 

Flour,  J  sks   41U,643  476,957 

Wheat,  ctls   1,410,129  1,305.062 

Barley,   "    876,332  56,791 

Oats,      "    379,188  446,910 

Wool.  balcB    11,119  11,688 

Hops,     "    508  431 

Rye,  sks   210  3,498 

Potatoes  sks   101,769  141,149 

Cereals. 

Bradstriet's  estimates  that  the  reserve,  visible  and 
invisible,  on  July  1st,  will  be  70,000,000  of  bushels, 
and  the  crop  about  to  be  harvested  550,000,000  of 
bushels,  making  a  total  of  620.000,000,  which,  after 
deducting  368,000,000  bushels  tor  seed  and  consump- 
tion, will  leave  252.000,000  bushels  for  export  and  re- 
serves, of  which  '200,000.000  can  be  easily  exported, 
and,  if  necessary,  220,000,000,  or  as  much  as  has  been 
exported  the  current  season.  The  estimate  of  200,- 
000,000  or  220,000,000  for  export  seems  excessive.  It 
is  based  on  the  crop  estimate  of  650,000,000,  of  which 
there  is  apparently  no  real  prospect  There  is  no 
likelihood  of  so  large  a  crop,  and  an  export  surplus 
of  175,000,000  bushels  will  probably  come  nearer  the 
mark. 

The  total  shipments  of  wheat  from  India  for  this 
season  to  June  18th  have  been  14.880,000  bushels, 
against  14,610,000  bushels  for  the  corresponding  time 
last  year. 

A  cable  from  St.  Petersburg,  June  22d,  says  that  a 
drought  is  prevailing  in  Toltava,  and  crops  are  being 
blighted.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  perishing  from  lack 
of  fodder. 

The  latest  official  mail  report  from  St.  Petersburg 
announced  that  the  condition  of  the  growing  wheat 
is  unfavorably  spoken  of  in  three  central  and  three 
southern  governments,  but  it  is  good  particularly  in 
the  Caucasus,  some  northern  governments  and  the 
whole  of  Poland.  In  the  province  of  Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod and  the  eastern  government  of  Kazan,  a  sur- 
plus is  promised.  The  whole  area  of  grain  it  is  said 
exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  25  per  cent. 

The  June  crop  report  of  the  Iowa  Weather  and  Crop 
Service,  from  advices  of  1600  country  correspondents, 
shows  the  reduction  in  winter  wheat  area  to  be  3  per 
cent,  and  condition  86  per  cent;  spring  wheat  area 
reduced  3  per  cent,  condition  88  per  cent.  Acreage 
of  corn  17X  per  cent  reduced,  and  with  best  condi- 
tions, prospects  favor  only  70  per  cent  of  last  year. 
The  acreage  of  oats  is  reduced  11  per  cent,  aud  the 
condition  is  82.  The  potato  acreage  is  reduced  12  per 
cent  The  conditions  do  not  promise  a  yield  of  over 
18.600,000  bushels  of  wheat,  against  '27,586,000  bushels 
last  year.  The  corn  crop  of  Iowa  last  year  was  350,- 
000,000  bushels,  and  70  per  cent  would  be  245,000,000, 

The  local  wheat  market  has  been  inactive,  owing 
to  a  strong  bear  pressure  from  buyers.  So  far  as  we 
are  aware,  this  has  been  successfully  resisted  by 
farmers.  A  few  sham  sales,  at  lower  prices,  are  said 
to  have  been  made  by  and  between  bear  operators. 
These  sham  sales  were  evidently  made  to  have  them 
published  so  as  to  get  farmers  to  sell  at  a  lower  range 
of  values.  Toward  the  close  of  the  week  more 
samples  are  on  the  market,  but  whether  in  duplicates 
or  not,  it  Is  hard  to  say.  Many  farmers  send  samples 
to  two  or  more  brokers  or  firms,  and  these,  when  of- 
fered, make  it  appear  that  more  is  for  sale  than  there 
really  is.  This  policy  is  short-sighted.  Some  of  ihe 
exporters  expect  to  be  able  to  borrow  wheat  from  one 
or  two  warehouses  so  as  to  meet  urgent  demands. 
By  doing  this,  they  are  not  forced  into  the  market 
and  compelled  to  pay  higher  prices.  This  loaniog 
of  wheat  is  entirely  wrong,  and  should  be  guarded 
against.  Buyers  are  bidding  our  quotations,  but 
holders  ask  more  money. 

Barley  has  come  to  hand  more  freely,  but  the  bulk 
is  common  grades  and  not  desirable.  These  grades 
are  largely  sought  for  by  millers  to  be  used  in  turn- 
ing out  rolled  and  ground  barley.  The  consumption 
of  both  rolled  and  ground  barley  appears  to  be  en- 
larging. In  the  most  of  cases  they  give  better  gatis- 
faciion  than  either  the  whole  grain  or  other  ground 
feed.  A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  force  the 
market  to  lower  figures;  whether  it  will  be  successful 
depends  largely  on  farmers.  If  the  latter  force  sales, 
prices  must  go  lower.  There  is  more  offering  at  the 
close;  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  sales  have  been 
made  at  lower  figures. 

Oregon  has  sent  us  heavy  supplies  of  oats,  which 
are  supplemented  by  freer  receipts  from  southern 
coast  ports.  The  grades  of  the  bulk  of  the  oats  re- 
ceived are  common  to  fairly  good,  so  that  the  market 
for  these  is  slow  and  lower.  Naturally,  the  heavier 
offerings  affect  the  more  choice  grades,  although  they 
are  not  quoted  any  lower 

Corn  has  sold  to  lower  figures.  Receipts  have  been 
Itee,  while  the  demand  has  been  sluggish;  and  to 
sell,  concessions  had  to  be  made. 

Rye  Is  in  fair  supply.  The  market  Is  dull  at  lower 
quotations. 

Harvesting  is  under  full  headway.  The  outturn 
is,  as  a  rule,  larger  than  was  expected,  while  the 
grain  is  generally  plump  and  heavy.  Many  fields  in 
which  the  straw  was  short,  and  which  were  thought 
would  give  a  poor  yield,  turned  out  an  average  crop, 
while  in  all,  the  yield  was  larger  than  had  been  es- 


timated. This  holds  good  in  both  wheat  and  barley. 
A  larger  acreage  has  been  cut  for  hay  than  thought 
possible,  owing  to  favorable  weather. 

Feedstuff. 

Dealers  and  feeders  appear  to  be  purchasing 
ground  feed  in  a  hand-to-mouth  kind  of  way.  This 
is  evidently  done  to  break  the  market  to  as  low 
figures  as  possible  and  then  stock  up.  Ground  and 
rolled  barley  appear  to  be  their  chief  aim.  The  re- 
ceipts of  bran  and  middlings  are  fair.  There  Is 
fair  call  lor  ground  feed  from  lumbering  camps. 

Receipts  of  new  hay  have  increased  while  that  of 
old  have  decreased.  It  looks  as  if  farmers  are 
marketing  their  poorer  grades,  for  the  market  is 
oversuppUed  with  poor  to  fair.  Receipts  of  new 
continue  to  come  chiefly  from  river  points.  Oregon 
sent  us  some  old  hay  the  past  week.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  hay  crop  this  year  will  be  larger  than  that 
cut  in  1891.  Slowly  maturing  weather  and  lower 
prices  for  grain  induced  the  increased  cutting. 

Dairy  Produce. 

It  is  now  given  out  that  the  creameries  in  Caisonand 
Mason  valleys.  State  of  Nevada,  which  are  reputed  to 
be  controlled  by  a  man  named  Evans  Williams,  are 
turning  out  oleomargarine.  Considerable  of  this 
stuffia  said  to  be  marketed  in  this  city  as  butter. 

Butter  has  ruled  weak  throughout  the  week 
Buyers  have  hesitated  in  taking  much  unless 
ofiered  concessions;  only  in  a  small  way  were  sales 
made  at  an  advance  on  outside  quotations  for  gilt 
edged  and  creamery.  It  is  claimed  that  considerable 
packing  is  going  on,  but  of  butter  bought  at  inside 
prices.    Eastern  butter  continues  to  come  to  hand. 

A  strong  effort  appears  to  be  making  to  strengthen 
the  cheese  market,  but  so  far  it  has  proven  futile, 
for  receipts  come  in  from  unexpected  quarters,  and 
buyers  will  not  stock  up  much  beyond  near  by  wants. 
Full  cream  cheese  has  a  strong  tone. 

Eggs  have  shaded  off.  Large  receipts  ot  Eastern 
and  a  strong  selling  pressure  caused  prices  for 
is"  and  also  for  fair  to  good  candled  to  fall  off,  and 
as  retail  dealers  were  attracted  to  them  the  more 
choice  had  to  be  shaded.  The  market  closes  weak 
and  in  buyers'  favor. 

To-day,  butter  was  very  weak.  The  tendency  is 
downward,  for  the  sources  of  supplies  are  increas- 
ing and  the  outlet  1?  decreasing.  Packers  are  virtu 
ally  out  of  the  market. 

We  are  informed  that  the  statement  made  above 
that  oleomargarine  is  made  in  Carson  and  Mason 
valleys.  Is  evidently  a  mistake,  but  cheese  is  made 
principally  of  emulsion  of  refined  lard. 

Vegetables. 

The  market  in  garden  stufl  has  been  slowly  de- 
clining under  increasing  suppliesof  seasonable  kinds. 
The  southern  part  of  the  State  is  sending  us  heavy 
supplies  of  tomatoes,  which  are  breaking  the  market. 
During  the  week,  ports  on  Puget  Sound  and  others 
up-coast  have  drawn  heavily  of  all  kinds  ot  vege- 
tables, which  aided  in  keeping  the  market  from 
going  to  pieces. 

Red  onions  lell  to  such  low  prices  that  they  no 
longer  paid  expenses  Silver-skin  onions  are  lower. 
At  the  lower  prices  there  is  a  fair  up-coast  demand 
for  the  more  matured,  good  keepers. 

Potatoes  have  ruled  firmer  under  fair  receipts  and 
a  good  shipping  and  local  demand.  For  shipping 
well  matured  in  sacks  are  given  preference.  At 
times  consignments  of  fancy  potatoes  are  auctioned 
off  on  the  wharf  at  an  advance  on  outside  quotations. 
The  past  week  two  of  such  consignments  were  sold 
by  L.  Scatena  &  Co.,  at  81-40  and  $1.60.  The  potatoes 
are  said  to  have  been  grown  on  loamy,  sandy  soil. 
It  is  claimed  that  they  were  better  than  anything 
heretofore  received. 

In  the  absence  of  a  shipping  demand,  potatoes 
were  easier  but  no  lower. 

Fruit. 

The  market  is  oversuppUed  with  small,  trashy 
apricots.  They  sell  at  low  figures.  Pears  are  also 
smaU.  Bartlett  and  Dearborn  seedling  pears  are  in 
the  market;  they  are  taken  chiefly  for  shipping. 
They  are  thinnings  and  windfalls.  Tragedy  and 
Duane  purple  plums  are  in  the  market;  they  sell  at 
the  outside  figures.  Black  cherries  are  going  out  and 
sell  higher,  as  do  Royal  Anne.  Currants  are  going 
out.  Bleekberrles  and  raspberries  are  in  heavy  sup- 
ply. Sweetwater  grapes  are  coming  in  more  freely. 
Alexander  peaches  are  going  out.  Hale's  Early  will 
soon  be  In. 

Owing  to  confirmed  advices  of  a  short  crop  of 
>eaches  at  the  East,  particularly  in  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  and  a  short  cherry  crop  in  New  York, 
canners  are  buying  fruit  more  freely  than  they  ex- 
pected, but  they  want  the  more  choice  varieties.  A 
fair  idea  of  the  prices  paid  in  the  interior  can  be 
gained  by  the  following,  taken  from  the  Yuba  City 
(Sutter  county)  Independent:  "The  Sutter  Canning 
and  Packing  Co.  has  contracted  for  about  700  tons  of 
fruit  for  the  season's  pack,  of  which  there  are  about 
540  tons  of  peaches,  120  tons  of  apricots,  25  tons  of 
pears  and  15  tons  of  plums.  The  fruit  is  of  extra 
good  quality,  and  the  contract  price  Is  2  cents  per 
pound  for  cling  peaches,  1}^  cents  for  free  peaches 
and  1%  cents  per  pound  for  pears,  apricots  and 
)lums.  The  fruit  is  from  the  orchards  of  8.  J.  Stab- 
er,  R.  C.  Kells,  Mrs.  Q.  F.  Starr,  B.  G.  Stabler,  Ferd. 
Hauss,  B.  F.  Walton,  J.  C.  Gray,  the  Cutts'  orchard 
and  Chas.  Weemaa.  Considerable  drying  will  also 
be  done  at  the  cannery  this  season.  The  Maryerille 
cannery  has  contracted  for  some  fruit  in  this  county." 
On  the  Sacramento  river  several  orchardisis  have 
sold  their  peaches  at  2  to  2>i  cents  on  the  river  bank 
Canners  bought  in  this  city  the  past  week  as  follows: 
Apricots,  iy^\%  cto.;  blackberries,  $3@4  50  per 
chest;  raspberries.  84@5. 

Choice  good  keeping  apples  were  in  good  demand 
the  past  week. 

Scnacht.  Hempke  &  Co.  report  the  sale  of  two  car- 
loads of  new  crop  dried  apricots  at  10  cents,  for  ship- 
ment in  July  to  Chicago.  New  crop  dried  apricots 
are  quoted  in  our  market  at  9]4@W%  cents  per  lb. 

Oranges  are  slow.  They  have  to  be  rehandled 
Limes  are  in  large  supply,  but  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand. 

The  market  to-day  was  weak  an  i  lower  for  cherries 
and  peaches,  owing  to  there  not  being  any  shipping 
demand. 

Live  Stock. 

BuUocks  are  weak  and  pressing  the  market,  as  are 
range  calves.  Mutton  sheep  are  scarce  and  tending 
up.  About  all  the  large  bands  of  sheep  have  been 
driven  to  the  summer  ranges.  Hogs  are  higher  and 
in  good  demand.  The  establishing  of  a  large  pack- 
ing firm  near  this  city  will  cause  hogs  in  the  future 
to  be  sought  afrer.  Fresh  milch  cows  are  said  to  be 
more  Inquired  for. 

Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  kept  down  until  toward  the  close  of  the 
week,  when  a  steadier  feeling  set  in.  The  demoral- 
ized market  was  due  to  heavy  receipts  from  Texas 
and  Missouri  river  points.  It  is  said  that  more  is 
expected  to  arrive  next  week.  Choice,  well-condi- 
tioned young  chickens  are  scarce.  Well-conditioned 
turkeys  are  very  scarce.  For  a  coop  of  extra  fine 
gobblers,  21  cents  per  fl>.  was  bid  yesterday. 

The  honey  crop  is  short  by  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
when  compared  with  last  year's  crop. 

Old  hops  are  about  gone.  For  new  crop  hops  buy- 
ers name  13  to  15  cents  per  B).,  which  growers  will 
not  accept.  The  crop  on  this  coast,  compared  with 
the  crop  in  1891,  will  be  short 

The  receipts  of  wool  are  lighter.  There  is  a  fair 
inquiry,  but  buyers  appear  offish  when  confronted 
with  any  degree  ot  firmness  from  sellers.  The  Shire 
and  Cotswold  wools  are  the  fai-jrite  kinds  wanted. 

Lima  beans  are  doing  better.  The  stock  is  nearly 
concentrated. 


From  reliable  advices  up  to  June  15,  the  following  sufii 
mary  tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

^In  port—, 
1891. 
78,490 


,— On  the  way^ 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

,  .266,327 

319,209 

•t  164,1 58 

26,279 

4,019 

12,715 

50,303 

29.275 

211822 

27,869 

414,337 

189,999 

98,151 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  26,084;  1891,  25,409  tFor  new 
crop  loading,  1892, 16,849;  1891,  36,696, 

The  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  from 
July  lat  to  June  22d,  compiled  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  aggregats  as  follows: 

1691-92  189T-91 

Wheat,  ctls  12,835,424  13,698,398 

Flour,  hbU   1,053,718  1,174,650 

Barley,  ctls   1,110,123  312,36o 


General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  In  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
a  aotatlous,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wkdnksdat,  June  29,  1892. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  otl   2  00  @  2  15 

Butter   2  50  @  3  05 

Pea   2  20  @  2  70 

Bed   2  00  ®  2  20 

Pink   2  00  @  2  10 

Bmsll  White  ,..  2  20  @  2  55 
Large  White. ...  2  20  @  2  45 

Lima  2  15      2  40 

Fid  Peas.Hkeye  3  UU  @  3  30 

Do  gnm   1  51)  @  2  75 

DsNlies  1  30  @  1  40 

apUt   4  50  @  5  60 

BUTTER. 
Cat  Poor  to  faUf,tti  15  @  - 
Do  good  to  choice  17 
Do  QUtedged 
Do  Creamery  rolls  — 
Do  do  Oiltedge. .  — 

Eastern.  —  (c?  — 

CHEESE 
Oal,  choice  cream    7i@  — 
Do  fair  to  good      7  @  — 
Do  gilt  edged. .     —  @  Si 

Do  skim   5  @  6 

Young  America    —  (g  9i 
EGGS. 

Oal.  ••  as  Is,"  doz.   16  @  17! 

Do  caodled   13  (a  20 

Dc  ctoioe   21  (S  22 

Do  fresh  laid...     23  @  24 
Dodo  selected..     — (s*  '.iS 
FEED 

Bran,  ton          17  50  @18  50 

Veedmeal  26  UO  @28  60 

ar'd  Barley....  21  00  @23  00 

Uiddlings  20  00  mi  50 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  @25  00 

Manhattan  Food  ^  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

V7heat,  per  ton.  11  00  @  — 

Do  choice   @14  00 

Wheat  and  OatelO  00  #12  00 

WUd  OatB  10  00  @  

Cultivated  do.. 10  00  @  

Barley  lo  00  @12  00 

Alfalfa   8  00  @10  00 

New  Wheat  ....10  00  #12  50 
Do  Wheat*  Oat  9  00  @  11 

Do  Oat   6  00  @10  00 

Do  Alfalfa         7  00  @  9  00 

Straw,  bale  ....     40  m  SO 

GRAIN,  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  otl.     875®  90 

Do  Choice   725®  95 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  00  @  — 
Do  do  Choice. . .  1  00  ffl  — 
Do  doGUtedge..  1  10  @  — 
Do  Chevalier....  1  05  @  1  40 
DodoGiltedge..  1  45  @  1  50 

Buckwheat   —  @  — 

Com,  White....  1  325®  

YeUow,  large...  1  275@  

Do  small   1  325@  

Oata,  milling....  1  50  @  — 
Feed,  Choice....  1  475@  — 

Do  good  1  40  (3  — 

Do  fair   1  335®  — 

Surprise   1  65  @  — 

Black  Oal   —  ®  — 

Do  Oregon         1  325@  — 

Gray   1  325® 

Kye   1  20  @  — 

Wheat,  milling. 
Gilt  edged....  1  475@  — 

Do  Choice   1  <5  @  — 

Do  fair  to  good. .  1  41  J@  — 
Shipping,  obo'oe  1  40  @  — 

Do  good  1  38J(g  — 

Do  fahr   I  36i@  - 

Common  1  333®  — 

Sonora  1  331®  I  40 


HOPb. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  25  @  — 

Fair  to  Good...     22  @  — 

PL0T7R. 

ffiitra,  OityMilla  4  65  @  4  75 

DoConntiyMiUs  4  50  @  4  75 

Superfine            2  75  @  3  10 

NUTS-JoBBrNO. 

fV^ahiuts,  OaL  n>     4  @  — 

Do  Choice               6  @  — 

Do  paper  shell..      7@  — 

Almonds,  8ft  shl.   10  @  — 

Paper  shell           12  @  - 

Hard  Shea             6  @  7} 

Brazil                    65®  8 

Pecans  smalL . .     11®  13 

Do  large               145®  16 

Peanuts                  15®  3 

Filberts                 105®  125 

Hickory                  7  ®  8 

Chestnuts             115®  16 

ONIONS. 

Silverskin   40  @  70 

POTATOES. 
Early  Roue,  ctl .     60  @  75 
Do  do  in  boxes.     75  ®  1  10 

Peerless   65  Oi  85 

Do  In  boxfs   70  @  1  00 

Garnet  Chilies-.     60  vt  90 
Kurbank  Seedlings  65  @  90 
Do  do  in  boxes.     75  (8  1  15 
POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   5  50  @  6  50 

Roosters.old....  5  50  ®  6  50 

Do  young   7  50  @10  00 

Broilers,  small. .  2  25  ®  3  50 

Do  large   4  00  ®  5  00 

Fryers   6  00  @700 

Duck   4  00  @  5  00 

Qeeae.  pair  1  25  @  1  50 

Goslings   1  25  @  1  76 

Turkeys.  Qobrr.  17  ® 
Tiukeya,  Hens. .  15  ® 
Manhattan  Egg 

Food  ^  cwt...  11  50  @ 
PROVISIONS. 
Oal.Bacon.he'vy.S)  105® 

Medium   115® 

Light   13  ® 

Laid   »i® 

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef  II3® 
Hams.Oalsalt'd  115® 

do  Eastern...  145® 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   9 

Clover,  Red....  14 

White   20  @ 

Flaxseed   2  00  ~ 

Hemp   351 

Mustard,  yellow  3(1 

do  Brown ....  3 
WOOL. 
Bpbino,  1892. 
Humb't&Men'clnol7  ® 
Sao'to  valley. ...     16  ® 
S  Joaquin  valley    11  ® 
Cala'v*  F'thH.  16® 
Oz'ieou  Eastern.  725® 

do  valley   18  m 

So'n  Coast,  def..  10  m 
Nevada  (State).     15  @ 

HONEY. -1892  Ckop, 
WTiiteComb,2-lb 
do  do  lib  frame 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeawax,  lb.... 
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Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
laotations,  while  very  poor  grade*  sell  leu  than  the  lower 


4  00  @  5  00 


4  00 

>  6  00 


(luotatlons. 
Limes,  Mex  . 

Do  Cal   — 

Lemons,  box....  1  60 

Do  Sicily   5  00 

Oranges,  Seed- 

Ungs   1  25  @  2  25 

Do  Navels   2  60  @  4  50 

Oranges  frosted  and  poor! 
sell  at  a  decline  of  $l@$l  50 
^er  box  on  the  above  quota-' 
iions. 

Strawberries,  per  chest— 
Longworth...  9  00  @11  00 
Sharpleas  ....  5  00  ®  7  00 
Gooseberries,  lbs  4  00  @  7  00 
Raspberries,  ch.  5  00  ®  7  00 
Currants  chest  5  00  @  7  00 
Peaches,  box...     60  @  1  00 
Oherry  Plum.dr    45  @  66 
Bl'kberries^ch  3  50  @  - 
Pigs,  blk  box...     50  ®  1  25 
Do  White  do...     25  @  1  05 
Apples,  com.  bx    50  @  1  00 
Do  Red  Astra- 
Chan   1  00  @  1  50 

Plums,  Tragedy    65  @  85 
Do  Duane's  Pur- 
ple  70  @  90 


Wednebdat,  June  29,  1892. 


PearB,Branbon's 

SoedUng          1  00  @  1  25 

Do  Bartlett....  1  00  @  1  76 
Apricots,  pr  box  35  @  66 
Cherries,  box 

Black  

Royal  Ann.... 

Beets,  sk  

Carrots,  ek  

Ukra,  dry,  lb. . . . 
Parsnips,  otl. , . . 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 

Do  green  

Turujps,  ctl  

Cabbage,  100  lbs 

Garlic,  lb  

Squash,  Sum,  bx 
Tomatoes,  box. 
Peas,  green,  sk. 
String  Beans.. 
Cucumbers,  box 

do  Bay   1  75  @  2  25 

Mushrooms    10  m  30 

Egg  Plant,  lb. . .  17J@  20 
Green  Corn,  sk.  50  ®  1  25 
Do  sweet  #  aaok  1  00  1  60 
Doswt.Bay^dz    20®  25 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

StaU  fed  6  ^ 

Grain  fed,  extra  6  & 

First  quality   45@ 

Second  quality  4  ^ 

Third  quality  35| 

Bulls  and  thin  Oow9...2  | 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4  (fi 

Do  Ught.M  6  I 

Dairy  6  @ 


MUTTON. 

Wethers  7  (el— 

Bwe«   65<a— 

Do  Spring  8  @— 

HOGS. 

Light,  $  lb,  cents         5i®  — 

Heavy  5  ®  — 

Soft   4J®  - 

Feeders  31®  — 

Stock  Bogs  34®  — 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 


Calcutta,  spot . 
Wool  Bags  . . . . 


7  @ 
36® 


HoTuewlvei,  Attention  I 

Two  n«u  Ont-tian 'Sewing  Machines  for  salecbaap. 
will  b*  MDt  direct  from  warerooms,  it  desired.  Address 
H.  r.  D..  Box  2617,  Ban  Franclaco,  Cal. 
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f  ACIFie  t^URAb  f  RESS. 


JuLT  2,  1812 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dbwiy,  SecreUry  State  GranRe  of  Californin. 

The  State  Grange  Session.— Patrons  are  all 
looking  forward  to  the  coming  annual  session  at 
San  Jose.  In  this  issue  we  give  a  list  of  standing 
committees  appointed  by  Worthy  Master  Davis, 
who  are  to  take  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
session.  I  would  suggest  that  each  member  of 
these  committees  review  the  past  work  in  their 
branch  of  duties  and  be  well  prepared  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  session.  To  consider  and  report  on  mat- 
ters referred  to  them  is  not  all  the  work  which  mem- 
bers may  well  be  expected  to  perform,  but,  in  a  man- 
ner, they  should  have  an  interest  in  seeing  that  any 
needed  proposition  should  be  duly  submitted  to  the 
Grange.  Should  any  members  of  the  committees 
appointed  be  aware  of  any  reason  why  they  cannot 
attend  the  session,  or  for  other  reasons  cannot  act 
in  performing  their  duties,  early  notice  should  be 
given  to  the  Master,  with  any  suggestions  they 
deem  advisable  to  him.  The  appointment  of  com- 
mittees is  a  perplexing  duty  for  any  presiding  ofticer. 
The  Master  has  tried  to  divide  the  work  among  the 
several  sections  of  the  State,  geographically,  and  al- 
so to  name  members  who  will  give  time  and  thought 
to  the  work  required  of  them,  thus  acting,  I  believe, 
conscientiously  in  accordance  with  his  best  judg- 
ment 

NOTES  FROM  THE  MASTER. 

BrotherJDavis,  W.  M.,  writes,  June  24ih,  that  he 
is  well  taxed  with  demands  on  him  for  the  Grange 
and  individual  work,  correspondence,  etc.  He  ex 
pects  to  visit  Grimes  Grange.  July  yth,  and  assist  in 
conferring  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  on  a  class 
of  ten,  speaking  to  an  open  meeting  in  the  after- 
noon. There  should  be  an  old-fashioned  turnout  of 
Grangers,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  say  that  the  citizens 
who  attend  will  be  rewarded  with  an  eloquent  and 
thoughtful  address. 

Good  results  of  the  State  canvass  are  already  ap- 
parent, and  a  larger  increase  anticipated  from  now 
on  until  the  Slate  Grange  meeting;  and  no  doubt 
after  the  fruit  aud  grain  harvests  there  will  be  many 
new  applications  lor  membership.  The  fall  cam 
paign  may  require  some  more  visitations,  but  the 
Master  hardly  looks  for  any  large  demand  lor 
speakers. 

FOR  CONGRESS. 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  E.  W.  Davis, 
W.  M.  of  S.  G.,  will  be  nominated  and  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  First  District.  The  only  difficulty 
'■  the  way,  according  to  the  most  reliable  news- 
•vper  authority,  is  to  obtain  the  Master's  consent. 
It  is  certainly  desirable  that  there  should  be  lots 
nore  of  as  good  representatives  in  Congress  as  we 
already  know  that  Brother  Davis  would  make. 

Tulare  is  among'  the  Granges  that  have  en 
dorsed  the  San  Jose  Grange  resolution  in  favor  of 
equal  legal  rights  for  women  on  the  death  of  bus 
bands  to  those  of  husbands  on  the  death  of  their 
wives. 

The  Grange  of  Oregon  may  expect  a  prosperous 
year.  Master  R.  P.  Boise  announces  that  be  will 
have  more  time  than  formerly  to  devote  to  the  cause 
he  has  always  so  ably  and  faithfully  espoused,  while 
Past  Master  Hayes,  who  has  been  elected  State 
Lecturer  again,  intends  to  lake  the  field  actively. 
Both  should  meet  large  audiences  wherever  an- 
nounced to  speak,  and  their  superior  efforts  will,  no 
doubt,  lend  much  inspiration  to  many  other  earnest 
and  active  Patrons. 

WE  SHOULD  HELP^EACH.OTHER. 

One  of  our  best  Past  Masters,  who  has  been  for- 
merly a  schoolteacher,  and  who  has  lately  been 
farming  in  the  interior,  desires  a  situation  in  San 
Francisco  at  some  reasonably  paying  business;  per- 
haps would  take  a  farm  or  business  elsewhere,  if  he 
can  obtain  suitable  opportunity  for  himself  or  self 
and  wife.  We  make  this  mention  unsolicited,  de- 
siring to  assist  a  very  worthy  and  capable  brother, 
we  believe,  whose  address  will  be  furnished  on  ap- 
plication. 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS  RECEIVED. 

Reports  to  June  30. — Tulare  Grange,  Eureka, 
Roseville,  Pescadero,  Merced,  American  River, 
Lockeford,  Stockton  and  Glen  Ellen. 


Two  Rocic  Grange.— We  are  informed  by  Past 
Master  J.  C.  Purvine  that  four  new  applications 
were  received  at  the  last  meeting. 

Eureka  Grange,  near  Auburn,  is  progressing 
favorably.  The  summer  months  should  be  particu- 
larly delightful  ones  to  the  mountain  Grangers. 

EQUAL  RIGHTS,  ETC. 

By  resolution  of  Sacramento  Grange,  Bro.  E. 
Greer  presented  the  following  at  the  last  session  of 
the  State  Grange,  which  was  in  substance  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  Civil  Codes  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia discriminate  between  husband  and  wife,  re- 
lating to  the  disposition  of  community  property, 
and  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  wife  the 
same  rights  as  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  husband; 
therefore  be  it  r.  , 

Resolved,  That  the  California  State  Grange,  P.  of 
H.,  instruct  its  Legislative  Committee  and  repre- 
sentatives to  give  this  matter  their  favorable  atten- 
tioii,  and  to  urge,  by  all  honorable  means,  such 
amendments  to  the  Civil  Codes  as  will  give  the  wife 
the  same  rights  in  the  disposition  ot  community 
properly  as  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  husband. 

State  Grange  Committees  for  1892. 

standing:  Committees. 

On  Literary  Exercises.— Sisters  Amos  Adams, 
S.  P.  Sanders  ol  San  Jose,  S.  H.  Dewey  of  Temes- 
cal,  A.  P.  Roache  of  Watsonvilie,  C.  D.  Bonner  ol 
S^nta  Rosa  and  W.  W.  Greer  of  Sacramento,  and 
Brothers  Cyrus  Jones  and  H.  P.  Brainerd  of  San 
I  ose.  John  Denman  of  Two  Rock,  D.  Fisher  ol 
Norih  Butte,  E.  C.  Bedeil  of  Roseville,  H.  C. 
Stucke  of  Waterloo  and  E.  W.Williams  of  Pacheco. 

On  Division  OF  Labor.— I.  C.  Steele,  J.  W. 
Montgomery,  J.  W.  De  Golia,  N.  E.  Ailing,  Sisters 
M.  E.  Donaldson  and  Ella  E.  Ashley. 

On  CREDENriALS.  — E.  B.  Owens,  J.  W.  Robin 
?on  C.  H.  Wakefield,  Sisters  Roxie  Dennis  and  S. 
C.  Dunlap.  ,  „ 

On  Finance.— D.  Flint,  E.  T.  Pettit,  J.  R. 
Denman,  and  Sisters  S.  T.  Coulter  and  W.  L. 
Overhiser. 

On  Good  of  the  Order.— S.  T.  Coulter,  S,  H. 
Jackman,  W.  A.  BDwman,  and  Sisters  Wra.  John- 
ston and  C.  A.  Merrill. 

On  Cooperation.— Brothers  Wm.  Johnst  n, 
Joseph  Kline,  P.  L.  Buuce,  and  Sisters  S.  T. 
Coulter  and  S.  P.  Sanders. 

On  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  -  Brothers 
W.  L.  Overhiser,  C.  D.  Bonner,  L.  H.  Applegate, 
Sisters  Fannie  H.  Liwton  and  Daniel  Flint. 

On  Farmers'  Institute.  — Brothers  J.  V.  Web- 
ster, C.  D.  Bilderbeck  James  S.  Perrott,  Sisters  J. 
M.  Talbot  and  Thos.  McConnell. 

On  Trade-Card  System.- A.  P.  Martin,  W 
T.  Lain,  J.  M.  Talbot,  and  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, viz:  Thos.  McConnell,  Geo.  P.  Loucks  and  B. 
F.  Walton. 

On  Woman's  Work  in  the  Grange.— Sisters 
Hattie  S.  Jones  of  Yuba  City  Grange,  Mary  Merrill 
of  Waterloo  Grange,  Amos  Adams  of  San  Jose 
Grange,  S.  J .  Cross  of  Roseville  Grange,  S.  H. 
Dewey  of  Temescal  Grange,  M.  Brainard  ol  San 
Jose  Grange,  N.  A.  Ailing  of  Stockton  Grange,  E 
l.  Roache  of  Watsonvilie  Grange,  C.  E.  Kinn>-y  of 
Temescal  Grange,  E.  Greer  of  Sacramento  Grange 
and  Mary  E.  Saxton  ot  Santa  Rosa  Grange. 

On  Cooperation  for  Legislation.— J.  V. 
Webster,  Cbas.  Wood,  C.  W.  Norton. 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits, 

At  New  York. 

June  22.— Two  carloads:  Apricots,  81  6.'i@4  10 
Peaches,  81  70@2;  Clyman  plums.  82  70®3  05;  Brill 
plums,  81  90.   Car  sold  gross  for  82144. 

June  '23.- One  carload;  Royal  apricots,  81  50@1  70; 
Alexander  peaches,  81  05@2;  Clyman  plums,  82  65® 
S  25;  Brill  plnms.  $1  55.  Car  sold  gross  for  81988. 
Ventilated  car  No.  36.815;  Aprieots,  81  'iO'^l  70  for 
Royals;  Mou tagamet  apricots,  83  85;  Alexander  peach- 
es, 81  60(g)l  SiJ;  Clyman  plume,  82  16@2  56;  Koenie 
Claude  plums.  81  B5;  Tragedy  prunes,  85  60.  Car  sold 
gross  for  81681 

June  24.— One  carload  from  Newcastle:  Royal  Anne 
cherries,  81  90@2  35;  Black  Oregons,  82  15@2  70; 
Alexander  peaches,  81  60@  2  25;  Royal  apricots,  81 
@3  60;  Cherry  plums,  81  30@1  40.  Car  so  d  groes  for 
82760  Goodell  Refrigerator  Car  No.  16,358,  shipped 
from  Tulare:  Royal  apricots,  81  10@1  25;  Alexander 
peaches.  81  70@1  85. 

June '24. —One  carload:  Royal  apricots,  SI  20®  1  75, 


averaging  81  48      crate;  Seedling  apricots,  81  SO  V 
crate-  Alexander  peaches,  81  4"@1  75  averaging  81  51 
a  box;  Early  May  pez-ches,  81  60@1  75  box. 
June  26.— Two  carloads:   Royal  Anne  cherries, 

81  45@2  '20  ;Republican  cherries,  82  15@2  20:  Royal 
apricots,  81  05@t  16:  Alexai^der  peaches,  81  05@2  15; 
Royal   Hative   plums,  $2  05  @3  10;  Clyman  plums. 

82  »<0(a3  15;  Koeuig  Claude  plums,  82  10;  Tragedy 
prunes,  $5  '25.   Gross  sale  of  boih  cars,  8'3926. 

June  27.— One  carload:  Royal  Anne  cherries  8125 
^2  65:  Black  Tartarian  cherries,  81  25<5o2  05;  Eagle 
cherries,  81  10@1  45;  Republican  cherries  %\  40: 
gross  sale  of  this  car,  »3i;<3.  Also  sold  Goodell  No. 
16,168  — Apricots,  95c@82  65;  Alexander  peaches, 
81  25@1  75;  average,  81  64;  Cherry  plums  82  10. 
Goodell  Refrigerator  Car  No.  16,318— Apricots,  small 
and  overripe,  sold  at  81  05@1  10;  Alexander  peaches, 
81  2'(«l  30. 

Juno  27.— One  carload:  Alexander  peaches,  81  35 
®1  85;  some  small,  81  10@1  20;  Rosal  apricots,  $1  40 
@1  55-  some  small,  81  15;  Garland  peaches,  81  30; 
Centennial  peaches,  82  60;  small,  81  60;  Feach  ap- 
ricots, 82  50;  Clyman  plums  82  90;  Cherry  plums, 
small,  81  05;  Black  Republican  cbeiries,  81  60; 
Royal  Anne  cherries.  81  80@2  40. 

June  28 —Two  carloads:  *\pricots.  81@8  20;  Peaches 
$1  20@l  85:  Royal  Hative  plums,  83;  Jackson,  $3  16; 
Royal  Anne  cherries.  81  50@1  8J;  Oregon,  $1  50@3  20; 
Black  Tartariaus.  SI  70;  Black  Eagles,  81  35. 

June  27.— Two  carloads;  Cherry  plums,  81  25;  Al- 
exander peaches,  $1  26;  Japan  Blood  peaches,  81  40; 
Briggs  May  peaches,  81  '25.  Some  peaches,  over- 
ripe sold  for  less  prices.  Royal  apricots,  mostly 
over-ripe  and  small.  75@80c 

June  i7  -Three  carloads:  Alexander  peaches, 
81  05®!  65;  Apricots,  30@81  40;  Roval  Anne  cherries, 
81  6&@1  75;  Black  Tartarlans.  81  10;  Republican 
cherries.  81  6,i;  Eagle  cherries.  81  25  Clymau  plums, 
t\  65;  Koenig  Claude  plums,  $l  <)5@2  25;  Cherry 
plums  81  65@1  80.  lO  Ib  boxes.  *1;  Tragedy  prunes,  85. 

June  28.  —  Four  carloads:  Apricois,  *1@1  50; 
Montagamets,  81  65;  Peaches,  81  10®l  65;  Cherries, 
poor  order,  81  60@1  75;  Cherry  plums,  81  90;  Royal 
Hative,  82  10@2  50. 

At  Chicago. 

June  22.— Three  carloads:  Peaches  sold  for  81  15 
®1  55;  Eoyal  apricots,  85c@$l  30;  Monlagamet  apri- 
cots, 81  65;  Clyman  plums.  82  '25;  Cherry  plums,  82  05. 

June  23 — Three  carloads:   Royal  Aune  cherries, 

81  60:  Republican   cherries,  81  50:  Clyman  plume, 

82  05@2  Ift;  Royal  apricots,  90o@81  25;  Peaches,  81  15 
(q)l  60;  Royal  Uative  plums,  81  26®2  10;  Pears,  81  65; 
Tragedy  prunes,  $5. 

June  24.— Two  carloads;  Royal  apricots,  81  30 
®1  SO  operate;  Newcastle  apricois.  82  f.  crate;  Alex- 
ander pearbes,  81  25®1  60  ^  box;  Royal  Hative 
plums,  81  50  ft  crate;  cherry  plumt,  81  35  ^  crate; 
Koyal  Anne  cheriles,  81  8.5@2  P5  crate.  Black  Tar- 
tarian $1  50®1  75;  Black  Bigerreau,  81  55;  Black 
Republican,  81  35@1  66.  Some  fruit  arrived  in  poor 
condition  and  sold  for  less. 

June  24  —  Two  carload!-;  Peaches  81  20®1  25; 
Apricots,  70c®81  15;  Koei.ig  Claude  plums,  82:Monta- 
eamet  apricots.  76c@81  35;  Peach  apricots,  81®1  30. 
Weather  very  bad,  raining  bard. 

June  25 —One  carload;  Koyal  apricots,  81  !0@1  20; 
some  small.  90c@95c:  Feach  apricots  8115;  Smith's 
Triumph  81  35:  Alexancer  peaches.  81  26@1  45;  Early 
May,  81  25®1  30;  St.  Catherine  plums,  82  30;  Royal 
Hative,  81  80;  Peach  plums,  81  90. 

June  26:— Two  carloads:  Koyal  Apricots  sold  at 
70c@81  40;  Moorpark  apricots  81  40;  Montagamet 
spricots.  81  50;  Peaches.  81  i'itg  l  50;  Clyman  plums, 
%l  20(ff2  30;  Koyal  Uative  plums,  82  10;  Brill  plums, 

81  85;  Tragedy  prunes,  84C«i  25. 

At  Other  Cities. 

MiKNSAFOUs  (Minn.).  June  22.— Two  carloads: 
Apricots  sold  for  S1.25®1.40  per  half  crate;  peaches, 
8I.25@1.50  per  box:  cherries,  81.40@1.85  per  box. 

Omaha  (Neb.),  June  23  — One  carload:  Peaches, 
81.25@1.60;  apricots,  81.25@1.60;  Royal  Anne  Cherries, 
81.7,'i@2 

Boston,  June  24.— One  carload;  Alexander  Peaches 
sold  to  average  82.08;  Royal  ApricoU,  82.23;  Royal 
Anne  Cherries,  82,49;  Clyman  Plums,  83,50.  Car  sold 
gross  for  82767. 

Boston,  June  27:— One  carload;  Early  Mav  peaches, 

82  10;  Alexander,  $];  Moorpark  apricots,  8160;  Koyal, 
81  ,59. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  June  27.  One  carload;  Peaches  and 
apricots  81  25®1  60. 


No  slory  ne«d  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  tha  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  oao  be  mcd  working  In 
•very  Inhabited  part  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  la  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  It  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  Is  simple  In  construction,  hu  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  ot  order.  Haa  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbiteri  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  (Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  ot  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  In  the  sun  nor  Is  consumed  by  rust 

Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

576  MISSIOH  ST.,  SAN  FSAHCISCO.  CAL. 

Manufaotrurers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmille,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAB 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Pittings,  Bto„  Hto. 


SPECIAL. 


GRAIN 


BAGS, 
7c. 


Slaudard  Calcutta. 
Cartage  added,  50c  too. 


BARB 
WIRE 

Stand,ird  Painted,  3^- 
GALV,  4K 


¥ou  think  it's  aboat  time  to  try  a  Cash  House 
that  followa  docaly  market  changes 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE 

416-418  Front  St  ,  S.  F. 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  01  R  PRICK  LIST  ? 


NE  Low  Price 


To  .Ist  and  Take. 
Equality  to  all.  and  no  minrepre- 

sentatiwi. 

416-418 

Front  .Street, 
S.F. 

Largestdistrib- 

ui.  rs  of  iumtiy 
supplies. 


Smiths' 

Cash 

Store. 


gQ,GOO,00 

Want  to  Borrow  on  20  Acrea  Froit  Land, 

Ten  Acres  Be«ring,  near  Haywards, 
WORTH   DOOBLiE  THE  AMOUNT. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  42  Market  Strtet, 

SAN  FRAN0I800. 


D/\lll  T  D  V  WlM  C  M  Hens  are  beidDolug 
r\jyi^  I  ■»  I  IWl  K  l«  »  to  atop  laying  and 
coiiHeiiiicntly  the  jirice  of  eggs  Is  advaucing.  Every  one 
-houid  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Kgg  Food  regularly 
if  they  detsir^  to  have  eggH  tn  sell  when  Ibey  reach  bigli 
pr  ces.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor. 
B.  F.  WELLINGTON,  415  Washington  St..  San  Fmndsco. 


WE  WANT-THE  EARTH 


WITH 
THE 


"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE." 


THE  ABOVE  CITT  REPRESENTS  A  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD  FENCED    E.XCLUSIVELY   WITH  THE 

"  ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST.  SPECDLATOB,  VINEYARDIST,  OBCHARDIST,  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  RAISER, 

YOD   CANNOT  AFFOBD  TO  BE   WITHOUT  IT. 


IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 

=  QNg  CENT^= 


IT 


fEK  Si^UARE  FOOT  IN  (.lUANTlTlKS. 

DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 


Remember,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Owners  of  the  RENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
POWER  FENCE  LOOMS,  the  only  maihine  which  makes  a  perfect,  straight,  tight  fence. 

Any  size,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  notice.  Send  tor  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  tastl- 
mooials  to 


CALIFORNIA  PENCE  COMPANY, 


Htntlon  this  papa  , 


670-678  BBANNAN  8TRBBT,  SAN  FBAN0I80O. 


Jolt  2,  1892 


pAClFie  f^URAb  PRESS, 
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Store  Your  Grain  Where  Your  Best  Interests  Will  Always 

Be  Consulted. 

 -^T  THE  

GRA  NGERS'  WAREHOUSE, 

CAPACITY  OF  WAREHOUSE,       -      -       -       50,000  TONS. 


Grain  Received  on  Storage,  for  Shipment  and  for  Sale  on  Consignment. 


We  Solicit  Your  STORAGE  for  the  COMING  SEASON,  Being  Confident  that 

the  Result  wiil  be  More  Than  Satisfactory. 

For  Particulars  and  Rates,  address  all  communications  to  our  San  Francisco  office  and  they  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  Parties 
desiring  Storage  will  please  apply  early. 

GRANGERS'    BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 


Keystone 
Cider 
Mills 

ARE  BEST! 

BECACSK  THEY 

Do  More  Work, 
Produce  More  Cider, 
Require  Less  Labor. 

Mude  with  Adjustable  Cylinders. 

Adapted  to  Crushing:  Grapes 
and  Small  Berries, 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 

STERLING,  ILL. 


MAKE   HOME  HAPPY 


Price,  $7  and  .$15. 


THE  ROLLER  ORGANS  HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 

For  dance  music  save  their  cost  in  one  night  Any  one 
can  play  them  Over  600  tunes  to  select  from.  Plajs 
sacred,  popular  songs  and  dance  music.  Also 

Terms  Moderate.  We  also  keep  Accnrdeons,  Banjos,  Mando- 
lins, Violins,  Strings  and  Sheet  Music,    circulars  free. 

HAMMOND'S  MUSIC  STORE. 

2857  MISSION  STREET, 
Near  Nineteenth  Street.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMlewasli  Yonr  Barns  and  Fences! 
WAINWRICHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthor  Snooessrally. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWKIOHT, 

No.  6  Spear  [Street,  Ban  Franolaoo.i  Oal. 


J.  F.  HotJOHTOV,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Bhepabd,  Vlce-Pre«. 
Ohas.  E.  Btobt,  Seo'y,  K.  H.  Maojll,  Qen.  Ag't. 

Some  Hatoal  iDsorance  GompaDy, 

H.  E.  Cor.  Cnliroralft  and  SaBBom*  HUk. 
INOOBPOBATBD  A.  D.  1864.  ■»■  Framctaeo. 


La«u  Paid  Since  Ornnliation . . , , 

Ameta.  January  1, 1891  

^ital  Paid  Up  In  Gold  

trXT  BUBFLUS  OTer  nTerytfalng. 


...13,175,759  SI 
...  867,611  19 
...    300,000  00 

...   no  an  10 


:s5aClTo^:i 

^f-.220  MARKET. ST.B.F.r" 
V_f LEVATOR  12  FflONT.ST5.F,— -i**^ 


SHORTHORN  BULLS  I 

Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

For  Je*«,le>. 

ROBERT  ASHBaRNBR. 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Gal. 

Only  three  foiirfihs  mile  from  terminus  of  the  S.  F. 
and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


O  •-<•  DWINt!;IjL,t<}. Breeder  of  Shropshire  and  Shrop- 
shire-Meiino  cross-bred  rams,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co.,  CtL 


^0 


f  AC[Fie  I^URAlo  f  RES8. 


Jolt  2.  1893 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUIT! 

Gret   It   to    Market   in    Grood.  Condition! 

GET  BEST  PRICES! 


This  Can  Only  bb'^'^?,?.  by  Using  the  Howard  Bolster  Springs. 


26,000  »et8  in  uee.  Their  success  established 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  celebrated 
Wagon  Spring  Is,  without  doubt,  the  only  reli- 
able bolster  spring  maoufactured;  and  is  the 
only  portable  bolster  spring  that  will  transfomi 
a  common  farm  wagon  into  an  easy,  platform 
spring,  to  ride  easy,  with  or  without  a  load. 
Examine  the  cuts,  and  note  the  principle  of  Its 
construction. 


Shows  center  spring  In  position 
for  light  load. 


Shows  center  spring  In  position 
for  heavy  load. 


The  center  springs,  tor  heavy  use,  are  the  old, 
reliable,  elliptic,  oil-tempered  steel,  which  pre- 
vents any  strain  upon  the  bolster  stakes.  They 
are  complete,  as  sold;  and  require  no  alteration 
of  the  wagon  in  applying  them  to  bolsten. 
Give  them  a  trial;  they  will  prove  to  be  the  beat 
investment  you  ever  ma-<e.  Just  the  thing  for 
fruit  raisers.  Springs  warranted  to  carry  to 
their  full  capacity. 


THE   HOWARD   PATENT  ADJUSTABLE   BOLSTER  SPRING. 

Improved  Patent,  Oct.  10.  1888. 


IlSr      YOXJIt      ORIDDBK.  "WIIDTH      BET  W  JJEIST      BOLSTEH,  ST-A.ISriDA.I^I3S. 


1,000  Pounds  Capacity,  3  ft.  6  or  8  In  

1,;>00     "  "  .. 

3,000     "  "   

2,600     "  "  "  "      "  .... 

3,000     ■'  "  "  "  "   


t  7  00  4.000  Pounds  Capacltv,  3  ft.  8  or  8  In. 

8  00         5,000     •'  •'  '  

9  00  8,000  "  •'  "  "  "  . 
10  OO  8,000  "  "  "  "  "  . 
12  00  10,000     "            "           ••     "       "  . 


«U  00 
.  16  00 

.  18  on 
21  00 
.  M  00 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO,  Sole  Agents, 


305  &  307  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THIS 

BUGGY 

for  $75. 

EQUAL  TO  ANY 
$125  JOB. 


THIS  CART,  FIRST  CLASS  IN  EYERY  WAY,  $23 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  GOODS  SHIPPED  EVERYWHERE. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO., 

36i   FREMONT   STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  BEST 


-IS  THE 


CHEAPEST. 


DON'T  BUY 

—  AN- 

INFBRIOR 
ARTICLE 

Because  it  is  more 
profitable  to  soma 
one  els«. 


SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  EXTERMINATOR  I 

IN   1-LB.   AND  5-LB.  CANS. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Alio  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrub*,  Palms,  fioses  and  Carnations. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


PLANTS    IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 


Cataloiiue  and  Price  List  Free, 


E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON.  CAL. 


WANTED 


IN  EACH  OOUNTT  ON  THE  PAUIFIC  COAST,  RELI- 
ABLE MIDDLE  AOED  WOMAN,  with  some  bnalneaa 
•zperleno*.    Address  BOX  Y,  This  Offlca. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO  , 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


A  Single  Point  But  a  Strong  One. 

Last  week  we  indulged  in  a  few  remarks  upon  what  pro- 
ducers could  do  by  individual  diligence  and  effort.  In 
view  of  the  important  results  now  being  attained  among 
the  Fresno  raisin  producers,  as  reported  upon  a  following 
page,  thought  naturally  returns  to  the  benefits  of  united 
action.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  to  which  we  refer 
that  something  like  four-fifths  of  the  larger  producers  had 
agreed  with  each  other  upon  a  certain  line  of  action  in  dis- 


raisin-raaking  does  not  yield  a  living.  Producers  agree 
with  each  other  that  in  selling  their  product  they  will  not 
pass  that  point.  This  secures  a  profitable  price  for  raisin 
and  it  leaves  the  producer  full  liberty  in  every  other  way. 

What  shall  the  minimum  price  be?  That  is  a  difficult 
point  to  decide  and  the  Fresno  people  are  approaching  its 
determination  very  wisely.  They  leave  it  for  final  ad- 
justment. They  seek  every  light  upon  it.  They  request 
the  opinions  of  packers  upon  it.  They  appeal  to  public 
sentiment  to  approve  their  course.    It  is  a  very  simple 


may  do  more.  From  all  we  can  discern  of  the  signs  at 
Fresno,  the  situation  must  certainly  be  looked  upon  as 
promising,  not  for  that  region  alone,  but  for  the  State. 


Portland  Residences. 

The  handsome  residences  of  which  we  have  photo- 
engravings upon  this  page  are  situated  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. Some  of  them  belong  to  people  of  wide  reputation, 
but  our  purpose  is  merely  to  reflect  the  character  of  the 


VILLA  RESIDENCES  IN  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


position  of  their  product,  and  that  the  work  of  securing 
fuller  accord  was  progressing  favorably.  We  doubt  whether 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  producers  of  a  given  terri- 
tory has  been  before  committed  to  a  given  measure.  It  may 
possibly  have  been  done  in  some  of  the  orange  regions  of 
the  southern  counties,  but  not  elsewhere.  Next  week  a 
meeting  will  be  held  which  will  show  the  outcome  of  the 
business — or  at  least  the  beginning  of  it. 

In  connection  with  the  work  as  thus  far  carried,  the 
question  naturally  arises  why  has  this  movement  made 
such  progress  while  other  efforts  have  died  in  committee  or 
are  languishing  just  beyond?  It  may  be  claimed  that  the 
situation  among  the  raisin  men,  judged  by  last  year's  ex- 
perience, was  a  desperate  one,  and  has  forced  producers  to 
do  something.  This  is,  however,  hardly  truer  of  the  raisin 
men  than  of  other  dried  fruit  producers.  Why,  then,  do 
they  combine  more  readily?  It  seems  to  us  the  reason  is 
because  they  have  made  the  bond  of  their  union  a  single 
strand:  Everyone  can  recognize  it  and  understand  and  per- 
ceive its  plain  necessity.   There  is  a  point  below  which 


procedure  and  it  seems  to  us  a  very  strong  one.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  to  see  it  win,  and  we  expect  to  do  so. 

Is  it  possible  that  in  other  movements  for  cooperation 
for  disposition  of  fruit  and  fruit  products,  too  much  is  be- 
ing attempted?  The  [chief  objections  seem  to  be  doubt  of 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  governing  board  as  is  usually  con- 
templated and  dislike  to  delegate  away  individual  rights 
and  judgment.  For  these  reasons  growers  risk  only  the 
cost  of  a  single  share  of  stock,  when  they  should  have 
scores  or  hundreds,  and  they  give  no  surety  that  they  will 
do  &  dollar's  business  through  the  channels  they  themselves 
create.  Thus  far  these  movements  have  proved  weak,  ex- 
cept in  small  regions  were  mutual  acquaintance  seems  to 
have  fostered  cooperative  action.  We  believe  existing  dif- 
ficulties, even  in  the  more  pretentious  organizations  can 
be  overcome.  They  may  be  swept  away  by  the  confidence 
which  may  proceed  from  successful  action  in  support  of  a 
single  point.  If  the  Fresno  growers  proceed  to  successful 
issue  with  their  measure  to  establish  a  minimum  price 
this  year  they  will  certainly  not  do  less  next  year  and  they 


dwellings  of  prosperous  Pacific  Coasters  and  not  to  remark 
their  personality.  The  photographs  were  taken  in  mid- 
winter, which  is  unfortunate  in  losing  foliage  effects  and 
yet  perhaps  desirable  to  distant  readers  in  wintry  climates 
in  that  they  show  the  scenes  at  thfeir  very  worst. 

Dwellings  in  general  aspect  and  dimensions  like  those 
at  Portland  are  to  be  found  in  or  near  all  our  largpr  Pacific 
coast  cities,  and  they  represent  sometimes  the  surplus 
products  of  successful  local  industrial  or  professional  effort, 
sometimes  the  results  of  Eastern  enterprise  or  inheritance 
expended  to  secure  the  possessor  a  handsome  home  in  a 
genial  clime. 

The  Los  Angeles  Timea  learns  that  the  women  principals  ot 
the  Los  Angeles  schools  are  to  be  dropped  and  their  places 
filled  by  men.  "  The  ostensible  object  of  this  movement  is,  of 
course,  to  improve  the  efHciency  of  the  force,  but  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  suspicion  out  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
practical  politics."  To  this  the  Times  enters  a  timely  protest. 
Politics  does  quite  enough  mischief  as  matters  now  stand,  and 
the  public  school  system  ought  to  be  free  from  it. 
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The  Week. 

California  fruit  is  going  eastward  steadily  and  in  large 
quantities.  The  city  bids  fair  to  assume  its  indignant  at- 
titude of  last  year  over  the  claim  that  Eastern  people  are 
getting  the  good  fruit  and  San  Franciscans  the  "  culls." 
To  the  grower,  however,  there  is  but  a  single  thought,  and 
that  is  that  the  best  fruit  must  go  to  the  best  market,  and 
thus  it  will  continue.  Manager  Buck  of  the  Fruit  Union 
has  just  returned  from  his  Eastern  investigations,  and  has 
a  very  encouraging  report  to  make  of  Eastern  trade  and 
the  season's  prospects.  He  fears  no  conflict  with  the  East- 
ern product,  except  a  brief  tussle  with  the  Georgia  fruit. 

■Just  as  we  go  to  press,  reports  come  of  a  serious  conflict 
between  the  detectives  hired  by  Pennsylvania  iron 
masters  and  the  locked-out  operatives.  Numbers  of  lives 
were  lost  in  a  battle  on  Wednesday,  and  the  matter  has  a 
serious  look  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  goon  be  averted. 


Preventing  Levee  Breaks. 

Mr.  Dauiel  Flint  recently  gave  us  some  hints  how  to 
prevent  gopher  hole  breaks  in  levees  and  other  embank- 
ments, that  may  be  of  practical  use  to  some  farmers  not 
so  wise  as  Sacramentans  are  supposed  to  be  on  the  subject. 

Often  the  difiiculty  of  locating  the  water  side  end  of  a 
gopher  hole  has  caused  great  destruction.  The  common 
expedient  when  water  pours  through  a  gopher  hole  in  the 
levee  is  to  tramp  along  the  inner  slope  until  roily  water 
passing  out  below  indicates  the  position  of  the  opening, 
when  the  flow  can  be  easily  stopped  at  its  head,  if  found 
in  time. 

Sometimes  this  system  of  tramping  fails  to  succeed  and 
Donplusses  the  investigator.  In  an  emergency  of  this 
kind.  Brother  Flint,  when  called  upon  to  act,  went  in  for 
heroic  treatment.  Being  an  "  instantaneous  case "  of 
"  root,  hog,  or  die,"  he  had  a  longitudinal  cut  dug  in  the 
embankment,  found  the  opening,  and  plugged  it  with  bags 
of  sand,  the  usual  way.  After  a  short  cessation,  the  stream 
again  poured  through  the  levee.  The  cut  was  again  opened 
and  sunk  a  little  deeper,  and  the  bags  inserted  partly  be- 
low the  gopher's  tunnel,  and  the  job  was  as  successful  as 
Pharaoh's  march  through  the  Bed  sea. 
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Too  Much  Sting.  —  Cannot  we  have  our  official  ento- 
mology without  so  much  wasp  in  it?  The  acidity  and  ac- 
ridity among  old  school  entomologists  over  questions  of 
classifications  and  priority,  become  mild  when  compared 
with  the  recent  sharpness  among  economic  entomologists, 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  ill  feeling  seems  to  be  keenest  over 
beneficial  bugs,  which  certainly  should'provoke  the  bland- 


est and  sweetest  sentiments  among  their  devotees.  And 
yet  we  find  quarrels  over  discovery,  introduction  and  sub- 
sequent handling  and  distribution,  which  ill  become  those 
who  are  diligent  in  pursuing  beneficent  missions.  The 
work  is  a  great  one;  there  are  achievements  and  honors 
enough  for  all.  To  quarrel  and  indulge  in  personal  abuse 
will  convince  the  public  that  the  whole  business  is  hateful 
and  waspish,  and  will  defeat  ends  which  are  only  attain- 
able through  public  interest  and  support.  Let  us  have 
peace ! 

Pacific  Coast  Sugar  Beets. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  has  just 
issued  a  special  publication  on  the  .sugar  beet  entitled 
"Experiments  With  Sugar  Beets  in  1891,"  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley,  chemis*.  etc.  It  contains  analytical  results  gained 
in  the  Washington  laboratory  by  assaying  beets  grown 
from  seed  sent  out  by  the  Department,  and  transmitted  to 
Washington  by  the  growers  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  publication  affords  the  widest  data  attainable  on  sugar 
bfets  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  there- 
fore an  important  contribution  to  industrial  knowledge. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  data  are  not  in  all  respects 
fairly  representative,  and  in  fact  may  in  some  cases  create 
very  wrong  impressions.  This  is  unquestionably  so  with 
reference  to  California,  and  as  our  State  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  beet  sugar  in  the  Union,  this  is  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate. The  distant  reader  will  be  wholly  unable  to  recon- 
cile the  conflict  between  the  showing  of  California  beets 
made  in  this  report  and  the  fact  that  we  are  successfully 
conducting  sugar  factories.  Such  a  distant  and  ill-in- 
formed person  will  conclude  that  we  are  fools  to  think  we 
can  successfully  make  sugar  from  such  beets  as  the  govern- 
ment says  we  grow  here,  and  he  will  henceforth  have 
nothing  to  do  with  us  in  that  line. 

We  have  tabulated  the  leading  results  obtained  by  the 
government  analyses  of  beets  received  from  Pacific  Coast 
States  as  follows: 

Ariz.     Cal.     Nev.     Or.  Wash. 
Samples  2  8  18       35  U 

Average  weight  'z  

Sucrosein  juice,   

Purity,  %  

It  is  upon  such  data  that  the  government  report  makes 
the  following  deductions  under  the  head  of  each  State 
named  in  the  table. 

Only  two  samples  were  received  from  Arizona.  They  were 
both  very  much  overgrown,  being  about  three  times  as  large  as 
the  normal  beet  should  be.  As  would  be  expected,  the  percent- 
age of  sugar  was  very  low. 

Eight  samples  were  received  from  California.  The  average 
size  of  the  beets  was  entirely  too  large,  being  48  ounces. 

Of  the  Nevada  beets,  the  numbers  representing  their  quality 
are  almost  phenomenal  with  the  exception  of  the  average 
weight  which  is  only  about  what  it  should  be.  This  doubtless 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  beets  were  so  exceptionally  rich. 

The  samples  from  Oregon  are,  the  report  says,  "  uniformly 
rich  in  quality,  and  if  they  truly  represent  the  capabilities  of 
the  State  there  certainly  is  a  bright  future  for  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry in  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

With  the  exception  of  two,  all  the  samples  received  from 
Washington  were  of  high  saccharine  strength. 

These  reports  while  they  undoubtedly  do  justice  to  Ne- 
vada, Oregon  and  Washington,  succeed  in  putting  Califor- 
nia and  Arizona  in  a  very  untrue  and  unfavorable  light. 
The  samples  were  clearly  not  fit  for  sugar-making  and 
should  have  been  thrown  out,  because  it  was  clearly  the 
fault  of  the  grower  and  not  of  the  Sta^e.  The  grower  erred 
in  choosing  wrong  soil  or  wrong  cultivation  and  his  fail- 
ure to  produce  a  good  beet  is  made  to  cast  a  shadow  upon 
the  State. 

It  may  be  said  that  Californians  are  to  blame  for  the 
result.  They  did  not  send  proper  and  sufficient  samples 
as  other  States  did,  consequently  the  report  is  unfavorable. 
This  might  be  the  case  were  not  Dr.  Wiley  so  well  in- 
formed upon  what  California  can  do  and  is  doing  in  this 
line  of  production.  His  earlier  reports  show  what  Califor- 
nia beets  are,  because  he  has  given  many  analyses  of  them 
as  secured  from  the  analysts  at  Alvarado.  If  he  had  de- 
sired a  hundred  or  a  thousand  other  analyses  he  could 
have  had  them  from  the  State  University,  or  from  Alva- 
rado or  Watsonville  or  Chino.  He  could  also  have  shown 
exactly  what  has  been  done  in  actual  sugar-factory  prac- 
tice in  this  State.  For  this  reason  we  protest  against  the 
showing  the  State  is  given  in  this  publication.  It  is  a 
case  where,  in  default  of  specimens.  Dr.  Wiley  should 
have  gone  behind  the  returns  and  have  fairly  put  forth 
the  beet-sugar  achievements  of  California  in  the  light  of 
his  own  knowledge  and  observation.  The  ill  effects  of  the 
present  publication  is  unfortunately  likely  to  be  wide- 
reaching  and  difficult  to  overcome. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Wiley  says  in  his  introductory  note 
that  the  "results  must  be  simply  regarded  as  tentative, 
showing  in  general  where  beets  of  fine  quality  can  be  pro- 
duced, but  not  in  any  way  deciding  on  the  comparative 
ability  of  the  several  States  for  the  production  of  rich 
beets."  This  is  a  fair  and  frank  admission,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  this  allusion  will  be  seen  by  few  and  the 
general  unfavorable  reflection  upon  California  beets  will 
reach  many.   This  should  not  have  been  made  possible. 


Statistical  Review  of  Wheat  and  Barley. 

The  harvest  season  ending  with  June  30,  1892,  will  no 
doubt  be  often  referred  to  by  commercial  writers  owing  to 
the  large  direct  shipments  of  wheat  from  this  port  to 
France  and  Belgium.  This  movement  assumed  large  pro- 
portions toward  the  close  of  the  season  of  1890-91,  or  as 
soon  as  reports  of  short  crops  on  the  continent  were  veri- 
fied, and  continued  well  into  the  first  five  months  of  the 
1891-92  season.  The  exports  to  France  within  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30,  1891,  aggregated  5,214,530  cen- 
tals, and  to  Belgium  848,898  centals,  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  which,  as  above  stated,  was  made  in  the  last  six 
months  of  the  1890-91  season. 

The  wheat  shipments  during  the  twelve  months  ending 
with  June  30,  1892,  aggregated  to  the  several  different 
countries  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  8,342,288  centals; 
France,  3,852,233;  Belgium,  676,771;  Peru,  33,824;  Cen- 
tral America,  21,990;  Australia,  8,393;  Hawaiian  Islands, 
8,390;  various,  2,067.  Total,  12,945,956  centals,  against 
13,836,467  centals  in  the  season  of  1890-91.  The  highest, 
lowest  and  average  prices  of  No.  1  white  shipping  wheat 
in  the  open  market  by  months  from  July  1,  1891,  to  June 
30,  1S92,  were  as  follows: 

Months.  Highest.  I^owpst.  Average. 

.lulv  81  58?4  »1  4314  t\  48'^ 

August   1  72K  1  55^'4  1  62J^ 

September   1  1\W  1  6«  1  64 

October   1  71^  1  m4  1  6S% 

November   1  ;>0  1  6Ta  1  &2% 

December   1  85  1  7S'4  I  80^ 

January   1  82>i  1  6.5  I  74 

Februaiy   1  72^  1  .52%  I  63% 

March   1  70  1  S2»^  1  63% 

April   1  55  I  i-y,  1  .50 

May  1  81Ji  1  40  1  47!^ 

June   1  40  1  1  X9% 

The  highest  price  for  the  season  was  $1.90,  the  lowest 
was  $1.38i,  and  the  average  was  $1.63|.  The  average  waa 
the  highest  since  the  season  of  188.3-84,  when  it  was  $1.64i. 
From  the  latter  season  to  the  season  just  closed  the  aver- 
ages were  as  follows:  1884-85,  $1.3 1  J;  1885-86,  $1.43i; 

1886-  87,  $1.52J;  1887-88,  $1.40.1;  1888-89,  $1.34i;  1889-90, 
$1.28 J;  1890-91,  $1.46}.  ►The  causes  which  brought  about 
the  high  prices  the  first  six  months  of  the  past  season  were 
given  at  considerable  length  in  the  Rural  Press  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  this  year,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  are  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  readers. 

The  exports  of  flour  from  San  Francisco  for  six  seasons 
past,  were  as  follows  in  barrels:  1891-92,  1,083,577;  1890- 
91,1,185,410;  18s9-90, 1,189.629;  1888-89,909,032;  1887- 
88,  854.735;  1886-87,  1,001,579. 

The  combined  wheat  and  flour  (flour  reduced  to  wheat) 
exports  from  this  port,  aggregate  by  seasons  as 
follows  in  centals:  1891-92,16,196,687;  1890-91,17,392,697; 

1889-  90,17,271,078;  1888-89,16,112,191;  1787-88,11,324,- 
398;  1886-87;  15,339,629. 

Of  the  exports  of  barley  from  San  Francisco  the  past 
season.  Great  Britain  took  direct  as  follows:  For  Cork, 
247,629  centals;  Gloucester,  46,840;  Hull, 54,439;  Liverpool, 
232,148;  London,  7,375.  Total  588,431  centals  out  of  total 
shipment  of  1,037,982  centals.  The  exports  to  other  coun- 
tries and  foreign  ports  were  as  follows:  Antofogasta,  22,400 
centals;  Callao,  10,516;  Hawaiian  Islands,  66,623;  Iquiqui, 
70,151;  Los  Pal  mas,  69,500;  St.  Vincent,  82,152;  Sydney, 
2508;  Tahiti,  3356;  various  2804  centals.  To  New  York 
there  was  shipped  by  sea  144,270  centals.  No  shipments 
were  made  eastward  in  last  season  by  rail. 

The  highest,  lowest  and  average  prices  by  months  in  the 
season  of  1891-92,  were  as  follows  for  No.  1  feed  barley, 
based  on  actual  transactions: 

Months.  Highest.  Lowest.  Aversge. 

July  $1  20  Jl  00  SI  IS's 

August   118%  1  05  1  10^ 

September   I  10  1  05  1  07 

October   1  Ot^i  I  02%  106% 

November   1  15  1  02>i  1  10 

December   1  15  1  05  1  10^^ 

January   1  12J^  1  02",^  1  11« 

February   1  05  95  99^ 

March   1  05  97%  1  00 

April   1  10  1  (/O  1  02 

May   1  05  95  995,^ 

June   98?i  92  92J^ 

Average  for  the  year  $1,051;  highest  for  the  year,  $1.20; 
lowest  for  the  year,  92  cents.  The  average  price  of  No.  1 
feed  barley  by  seasons,  was  as  follows:  1891-92,  $1,051 

1890-  91,  $1  39J;  1889-90,  SIJ  cents;  1888-89,  75|  cents 

1887-  88,  79*  cents;  1886-87,  $li;  1885-86,  1.28. 

Los  Angeles  Express:  "  Some  energetic  steps  should  be  taken 
to  secure  to  California  a  fair  share  of  the  business  of  shipping 
deciduous  fruit  to  Eastern  markets.  While  the  production  of 
deciduous  fruit  is  large  in  this  part  of  the  State,  the  crop  is  dis- 
posed of  almost  entirely  in  the  dried  or  canned  form.  North- 
ern and  Central  California  are  allowed  to  capture  nearly  all  of 
the  great  shipping  trade  in  this  class  of  fruits.  There  is  no 
snOScient  reason  for  Southern  California's  lagging  behind  in 
this  respect." 

Stockton  MaU:  "  The  chief  point  of  attack  as  respects  mat- 
ters connected  with  Yosemite  valley  should  be  the  excessive 
tolls  charged  for  the  privilege  of  entering  the  great  fissure.  The 
valley  is  a  national  reservation,  under  the  management  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  it  is  just  as  wrong  to  charge  any  tolls 
at  all  as  it  would  be  to  exact  an  admission  fee  from  visitors  to 
the  State  Capitol  grounds  or  to  Golden  Gate  Park.  There  is  a 
burning  need  of  reform  here." 


July  9,  1892. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


The  chief.political  event  of  the  week  was  the  birth  of 
the  National  People's  Party  which  was  accomplished  ac- 
cording to  programme  at  Omaha  on  Independence  Day. 
The  leaders  felt  that  there  might  be  some  advantage  in  the 
coincidence,  and  so  managed  their  meeting  that  the  plat- 
form was  adopted  and  the  candidates  named  on  the  Fourth. 
The  sentiment  was  a  good  one,  but  it  must  be  said  that  in 
political  warfare  sentiment  of  this  sort  is  of  small  practi- 
cal account.  The  temper  of  the  Convention  was  radical 
from  first  to  last,  and  the  platform  and  the  candidates  alike 
stand  for  the  extreme  tenets  of  reform.  The  declaration 
which  precedes  the  resolutions  shows  the  spirit  of  the  dele- 
gates. "  We  meet,"  it  says,  "  in  the  midst  of  a  nation 
brought  to  the  verge  of  moral,  political  and  material  ruin; 
corruption  dominates  the  ballot-box,  the  legislature,  Con- 
gress, and  even  touches  the  ermine  of  the  bench.  The 
people  are  demoralized.  Most  of  the  States  have  been 
compelled  to  isolate  voters  at  the  polling  places  to  prevent 
universal  intimidation  or  bribery.  The  newspapers  are 
subsidized  or  muzzled.  Public  opinion  is  silenced;  busi- 
ness is  prostrated;  our  homes  covered  with  mortgages;  la- 
bor impoverished;  land  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  capi- 
talists. Urban  workmen  are  denied  the  right  of  organiza- 
tion for  self-protection  when  imported,  pauperized  labor 
beats  down  their  wages.  A  hireling  standing  army,  un- 
recognized by  law,  is  established  to  shoot  them  down,  and 
they  are  rapidly  degenerating  into  the  Europeaa  condi- 
tion. The  fruits  of  the  toil  of  millions  are  boldly  stolen 
to  build  up  colossal  fortunes  unprecedented  in  history,  and 
make  the  possessors  of  them  in  turn  a  menace  to  the  re- 
public and  to  liberty." 

Of  course  a  body  of  men  coming  together  in  this  temper 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  politic,  much  less  diplomatic, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  formal  platform  following 
such  a  preamble  should  give  voice  to  a  good  deal  that  is 
false  and  mistaken  with  much  that  is  good  and  true.  The 
platform  proper  is  as  follows: 

"  We  demand  a  national  currency,  safe  sound  and  flexible, 
issued  by  the  General  Government,  full  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  and  that  without  tbe  use  of  banking 
corporations,  a  just,  equitable  and  etiicieut  means  of  distribution 
to  the  people  at  a  tax  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent  per  annum, 
to  be  provided  as  set  forth  in  the  Sub-Treasury  plan  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  or  a  better  system;  also  by  payments  in  the 
discbarge  of  its  obligation  for  public  improvements. 

— We  demand  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and 
gold  at  their  present  legal  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one. 

"  B_We  demand  that  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  be 
speedily  increased  to  not  less  than  $50  per  capita. 

"  C — We  demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 

'•  D — We  believe  the  money  of  the  country  should  be  kept  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  hence  we  de- 
mand that  all  State  and  national  revenues  shall  be  limited  to 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government,  economically  and 
honestly  administered. 

"p; — We  demand  that  the  postal  savings  banks  be  established 
by  the  government  for  the  safe  deposit  of  tbe  earnings  of  the 
people  and  to  facilitate  exchange. 

"  Transportation  being  a  means  of  exchange  and  a  public 
necessity,  the  government  should  own  and  operate  railroads  in 
the  interest  of  the  people. 

"The  telegraph  and  telephone,  like  the  postoffice  system,  being 
a  necessity  for  the  transmission  of  news,  should  be  owned  and 
operated  by  the  government  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

"  Land,  including  all  the  natural  sources  of  wealth  is  the 
heritage  of  tbe  people,  and  should  not  be  monopolized  for 
speculative  purposes,  and  alien  ownership  of  land  should  be 
prohibited.  All  lands  now  held  by  railroads  and  other  corpora- 
tions in  excess  of  their  actual  needs  and  all  lands  now  owned 
by  aliens  should  be  reclaimed  by  the  Government  and  held  for 
actual  settlers  only. 

In  addition  to  the  platform  there  are  a  host  of  miscella- 
neous resolutions  submitted,  not  as  part  of  the  platform, 
but  as  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the  convention. 
There  is  a  demand  for  a  free  ballot  and  a  free  count  with- 
out Federal  interference,  and  "  through  the  adoption  by 
States  of  the  unperverted  Australian  or  secret  ballot  sys- 
tem." The  revenue  derived  from  a  graduated  income  tax 
it  declares  should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  now  levied  upon  the  domestic  industries 
of  the  country.  Fair  and  liberal  pensions  are  pledged  to 
ex-Union  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  protective  system  as  it 
is  related  to  American  labor  is  declared  fallacious  and  in- 
effective. Tbe  Pinkerton  system  is  strongly  condemned. 
The  eight-hour  system  of  labor  is  recommended  as  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  to  the  workingman.  There  is  a  resolve  favor- 
ing the  constitutional  provision  limiting  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  to  one  term,  and  providing  for 
the  election  of  Senators  of  the  United  States  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people;  and  another  against  the  giving  of  any 
subsidy  or  national  aid  to  any  private  corporation  for  any 
purpose. 

When  the  Convention  came  together,  the  almost  unani- 
mous wish  of  its  members  centered  upon  Judge  Gresham 
of  Indiana  as  the  Presidential  candidate.  For  ten  days 
or  more,  the  leaders  had  been  in  constant  communication 
with  him,  and  although  he  had  declined  in  positive  terms 


to  accept  the  nomination,  there  were  still  those  who 
thought  that  he  might  be  induced  to  do  so  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Weaver  was  among  those  who  heartily  fa- 
vored Gresham's  nomination,  and  who  were  willing  to 
shape  the  platform  in  accordance  with  his  wishes.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  Convention  was  actually  in  session 
that  a  final  and  positive  refusal  came  from  Gresham,  and 
with  the  possibility  of  his  nomination  out  of  the  way,  the 
radical  spirit  arose  in  force.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the 
resolutions  were  framed,  and  it  was  in  this  spirit  that 
General  Weaver  of  Iowa  and  Mr.  Kyle  of  Virginia  were 
named  for  President  and  Vice  President.  The  former  is 
well-known  to  the  public.  For  ten  years  past  he  has  been 
more  or  less  a  figure  in  national  politics.  Formerly  a  Re- 
publican of  the  independent  type,  he  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  Congress.  In  1880  he  abandoned  the  Republican 
party  and  ran  for  President  on  the  Greenback  ticket.  In 
1886  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress  a.i  a  Greeubacker, 
but  was  defeated  in  1888.  He  is  an  able  lawyer,  a  man  of 
large,  "all-round"  political  information,  and  a  power  in 
debate.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate, rose  through  the  minor  degrees  to  the  rank  of  Major, 
and  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  was  brevetted 
Brigadier-General,  Mr.  Kyle  is  less  known  and  has  here- 
tofore had  no  part  in  national  politics.  He  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  People's  Party  movement  in  Virginia  from 
the  beginning,  and  is  easily  its  strongest  man  in  the 
northern  tier  of  the  Southern  States. 


There  was  a  striking  difference  in  the  Convention  scenes 
at  Omaha  and  those  at  Minneapolis  and  Chicago.  The 
drinking  and  rowdyism  which  was  so  conspicuous  at  the 
last-named  places  was  wholly  lacking  at  the  former.  The 
delegates  were  a  sober-minded  people  in  dead  earnest. 
They  came  in  homely  garb,  many  of  them  in  hickory 
shirts  and  brogan  shoes,  and  more  thaa  two- thirds  from 
the  anvil,  forge  and  the  field.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  poor  men  with  neither  time  nor  money  to  waste  in 
revelry  and  dissipation.  The  bar-rooms  of  Omaha  did  not 
have  to  double  their  force  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  crowd, 
and  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Convention,  the 
city  was  as  orderly  as  at  ordinary  times.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  the  worn  out  and  cast  off 
political  "hacks"  of  the  old  parties — men  like  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  who  having  failed  in  one  cause  are  always  seek- 
ing a  new  one,  but  these  men  were  insignificantly  few  in 
number,  and  their  part  in  the  proceedings  was  only  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  It  was  unquestionably  a 
Peoples'  Convention,  and  more  democratic  in  its  purposes 
and  in  its  membership  than  any  ever  before  held  on 
American  soil. 


old  parties  are  arraigned  for  treachery  to  the  interests  u  i  ^ 
the  country,  as  false  to  their  own  professions  and  promt- 
ses  and  as  subservient  to  the  enemies  of  public  order  and 
public  morals.  There  is  no  declaration  as  to  the  silver 
question.  The  original  draft,  as  it  came  from  the  com- 
mittee contained  a  straight  free  coinage  plank,  but  the 
convention  voted  to  throw  it  out  and  a  subsequent  effort 
to  revive  it  failed. 


The  candidate.  General  Bidwell,  is  one  of  the  very 
early  pioneers  of  this  state  and  his  biography  partakes  of 
the  romantic  interest  which  attaches  to  California  in  the 
"  Forties,"  He  arrived  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  early  in 
1841  after  a  six  months'  trip  across  the  plains.  Soon  after 
that  he  obtained  employment  at  Sutter's  Fort  and  re- 
mained in  Sutter's  employ  for  two  years.  He  was  inter- 
preter and  aide-de-camp  to  Governor  Micheltorena  for  a 
year,  until  the  revolt  of  1844  and  1845  resulted  in  Gov- 
nor  Micheltorena's  expulsion.  Bidwell  returned  to  Sut- 
ter's employ,  and  on  the  advent  of  General  Fremont 
joined  his  forces,  later  being  appointed  magistrate  of  the 
district  of  San  Luis  Rey.  He  was  for  a  short  time  quarter- 
master by  appointment  of  Commodore  Stockton.  In 
1849,  at  the  age  of  30,  he  was  a  member  of  the  first 
constitutional  convention  at  Sacramento  and  the  following 
year  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  In  1855  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  convention  at  Charles- 
ton. During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  a  brigadier- 
general  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Brigade,  California 
Militia.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1864  to 
1867  and  was  honored  many  times  by  being  sent  to  various 
important  conventions.  In  1875  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Governor  on  the  nonpaitisaa  and  antimonopoly  ticket, 
but  was  defeated,  and  a  few  years  later  he  was  a  candidate 
for  Governor  on  the  Prohibition  ticket.  He  is  a  man  of 
large  wealth,  which  he  employs  widely  in  benevolent 
ways.  Politically  he  has  been  for  years  identified  with 
the  Prohibition  party  and  with  aatimonopoly  and  anti- 
Chinese  movements. 


Marion  Cannon,  the  Galifornian,  was  one  of  the  striking 
figures  of  the  convention  and  he  succeded  in  giving  it  one 
of  its  most  sensational  incidents.  The  Pacific  railroads 
did  not  allow  the  customary  half  rate  to  the  delegates,  and 
it  was  moved  to  request  them  to  return  half  of  the  full  fare 
which  had  been  paid.  This  brought  Cannon  to  his  feet. 
"  I  want  this  convention  to  understand,"  he  said,  "  that  it 
is  not  by  an  oversight  that  the  Pacific  coast  delegates  were 
not  accorded  the  usual  privileges.  Our  request  for  a  cus- 
tomary courtesy  was  denied  deliberately  and  with  inso- 
lence, I  do  not  want  this  convention,  so  far  as  California 
is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  go  back  to 
that  railroad,  cap  in  hand,  and  ask  for  any  privileges 
whatever.  The  Democrats  and  Republicans  secured  half 
rates;  but  we,  who  are  not  connected  with  railroads,  but 
are  the  producers  of  the  earth,  have  been  refused  equal 
terms.  We  can  stand  the  refusal.  The  people  of  Califor- 
nia and  of  the  whole  country  will  operate  their  own  lines 
in  the  interests  of  justice  before  the  expiration  of  another 
decade." 


The  National  Prohibition  Convention  finished  its  labors 
on  Thursday  last  by  nominating  General  John  Bidwell  of 
California  for  President,  and  Mr.  Joshua  Levering  of 
Maryland  for  Vice-President.  This  result  was  accom- 
plished without  a  "  fight "  and  was  accepted  with  perfect 
good  feeling.  The  platform  calls  for  the  entire  suppression 
of  the  manufacture,  sale,  importation,  etc.,  of  alcoholic 
liquors  "as  a  beverage"  by  State  and  national  legislation; 
maintains  the  right  of  women  to  vote ;  declares  that 
money  should  be  issued  by  the  Government  only;  that  a 
tariff  should  be  laid  only  against  those  countries  which 
discriminate  against  us;  that  railroads  and  telegraphs 
should  be  "controlled  in  the  interest  of  the  people";  that 
foreign  immigration  has  become  a  burden;  that  no  for- 
eigner should  be  allowed  to  vote  until  one  year  after  he 
becomes  a  citizen;  that  no  alien  should  be  allowed  to  own 
land;  that  all  unearned  land  grants  be  reclaimed;  that  all 
men  should  be  protected  by  law  in  their  right  to  one  day's 
rest  in  the  week,  and  that  speculation  in  margins  should 
be  suppressed.  The  party  is  pledged  to  support  of 
the  public  school  as  against  the  sectarian  school  and  the 


Before  the  delegates  came  together  at  Cincinnati,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  talk,  even  in  the  Prohibition  press, 
looking  toward  fusion  with  the  People's  party.  Among 
the  advocates  of  this  policy  was  Miss  Willard,  who  has 
heretofore  been  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  party  leaders. 
Miss  Willard  had,  also,  a  scheme  to  drop  the  name  of 
prohibition  and  substitute  that  of  "  Home  Protection 
party."  The  convention  gave  these  and  other  sugges- 
tions scant  courtesy,  and  remained  true  to  the  ideas  and 
the  name  under  which  it  has  fought  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  four  national  campaigns  it  has,stood  by  its  colors, 
and  has  fairly  earned  identity  among  the  established  po- 
litical parlies  of  the  country.  In  1872  it  gave  James 
Black  a  popular  vote  of  5fi08  for  President.  In  1876  it 
gave  Green  Clay  Smith  9522  votes.  It  had  no  distinctive 
condidate  in  1»80,  but  in  1884  gave  John  P.  St.  John 
150,767  votes,  and  in  1888  it  gave  Clinton  B.  Fisk  251,147 
votes.  If  the  party  is  not  very  near  success,  it  is  at  least 
growing,  and  its  partisans  are  content  to  keep  up  the  fight 
in  the  interest  of  their  convictions,  even  if  they  do  go 
regularly  to  defeat.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
California  should  be  a  prohibition  State,  but  the  party  has 
maintained  an  organization  here  from  the  beginning.  In 
a  total  vote  of  250,220  in  1888,  California  gave  the  Pro- 
hibition candidate  for  the  Presidency  6107.  Gen.  Bid- 
well's  vote  this  year  will  probably  exceed  these  figures. 


After  all,  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  was  not  given  to 
Gen.  Tracy.  On  Thursday  last  the  President  sent  in  to 
the  Senate  the  name  of  John  W.  Foster  of  Indiana,  and 
confirmation  followed  immediately.  Mr.  Foster's  appoint- 
ment is  clean  apart  from  politics.  He  is,  it  is  true,  a  Re- 
publican, but  for  many  years  has  been  out  of  the  line  of 
party  affairs.  He  has  served  as  United  States  Minister  in 
Russia,  in  Mexico  and  in  Spain;  and  is  perhaps,  the  near- 
est approach  among  American  citizens  to  the  European 
model  of  a  trained  diplomat.  Mr.  Foster's  experience 
abroad  and  his  acquaintance  at  foreign  Courts  will  stand 
him  in  good  hand  in  the  State  Department.  On  the  whole 
the  appointment  is  a  good  one. 

It  is  a  very  common  remark  that  the  religious  interest  is 
dying  out  in  the  United  States,  but  the  facts  as  we  find 
them  in  an  article  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  Supf.  of  the  Cen- 
sus of  Churches,  in  the  Forum,  point  directly  the  other 
way.  New  England,  as  Dr.  Carroll's  statements  show  is 
no  longer  Congregational,  but  Catholic.  It  contains  1,000,- 
000  Catholic  communicants  as  against  230,000  Congrega- 
tionalists,  yet  take  the  country  over,  Congregationalism 
has  been  increasing  more  rapidly  than  Catholicism.  In 
1880,  there  were  384,000  Congregationalists  and  in  1890 
512,000— a  gain  of  33  per  cent.  In  1880,  the  Catholic 
"  population"  according  to  Sadlier's  Catholic  Directory  was 
6,367,000;  in  1890,  the  number  of  Catholic  "communi- 
cants", according  to  the  Census,  was  6,250,000.  Fifteen 
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per  cent  of  the  church  "  population"  ia  below  the  age  of  9, 
10  or  11.    It  is  difficult  to  figure  the  exact  percentage  of 
increase  in  Catholicism,  but  Dr.  Carroll  reckons  it  as  only 
about  20  per  cent  notwithstanding  the  enormous  emigra 
tion  from  Italy,  Austria  and  French  Canada.    All  of  the 
great  Protestant  denominations  seems  to  have  done  better 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  shows  an  increase  from 
1,707,000  in  1880  to  2,229,000  in  1890—  a  gain  of  over  30 
per  cent.    The  Presbyterian  church  shows  a  gain  of  nearly 
40  per  cent.,  advancing  from  573,000  communicants  to 
788,000.   The  various  Litheran  bodies  advance  from  712' 
000  to  1,200  000— a  gain  of  more  than  60  percent.,  largely 
due  to  emigration.    The  Christian  or  Campbellite  Church 
shows  an  increase  from  350,000  in  1880,  to  641,000  in  1890 
— a  gain  of  83  per  cent.,  without  the  assistance  of  emi 
gration.  There  is  no  return  for  the  Baptist  or  Episcopalian 
but  the  report  states  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  either  of  these  denominations  has  fallen  behind  the 
rest. 

Weather  and  Crops  for  Week  Ending  July  4th. 

The  following  crop  reports  are  for  the  week  ending  Mon- 
day, the  19th  of  June,  and  were  furnished  by  James  A. 
Barwick,  Director  of  the  California  Weather  Service,  viz.: 

Humboldt.— i/ad  River— We  are  hiving  for  our  section  an 
uuusually  long  spell  of  clear,  warm  weather.  Cereals  are  look- 
ing fine,  though  some  ground  needs  rain.  Potatoes  on  high 
ground  are  doing  well.  Vegetables  are  in  fine  condition.  Fruit 
is  very  light. 

Blocksburg — Highest  and  lowest  temperature  92°  and  50°.  All 
crops  are  doing  well.    Rainfall  .02  of  an  incti. 

Hydesville — Haying  has  commenced.   There  will  be  a  large 
yield  and  of  fine  quality. 

Shasta. — Anderson— "there  is  not  much  change  in  crops  the 
past  week.  Harvesting  is  well  along,  with  good  crops.  The 
latter  part  of  the  week  has  been  warm,  reaching  105°  to-day 
(Sunday).  Fruit  is  ripening  fast.  Happy  Valley  shipped  some 
very  fine  peaches  this  week. 

Tehama. — Red  Bluff— The  weather  conditions  have  not  been 
altogether  favorable  during  the  week.  It  is  reported  that  grain 
has  been  damaged  by  the  recent  northers.  Winter-sown  is  very 
light.  Fruit  suffered  very  little.  A  considerable  percentage  of 
pears  were  blown  off  by  the  storm.  The  other  trees  were 
scarcely  affected.    Highest  temperature  10.3°,  lowest  56°. 

Lake. —  Upper  Xaie— Seasonable  weather  has  benefited  nearly 
everything,  tliough  it  has  been  a  little  cool  for  corn,  pumpkins, 
etc.  Grain  has  ripened  rapidly  and  reaping  has  begun.  The 
grain  crop  will  be  heavy  and  good.  Grapes  continue  to  im- 
prove.  The  season  is  about  two  weeks  late. 

Solano. — Denverton — Cool  west  winds  for  the  past  week.  To- 
day, July  1st,  a  hot  north  wind.  As  fast  as  possible  threshing 
is  being  done.    Crops  are  nearly  up  to  the  average. 

VacavUle — The  week  has  been  quite  warm,  and  for  the  past 
few  days  we  have  had  a  warm  north  wind,  which  is  ripening 
fruit  very  fast.  Apricots  and  early  peaches  are  about  all  gath- 
ered, and  Crawford  peaches  are  now  being  shipped. 

SoTTEB. —  West  Butte — Harvesting  of  wheat  and  barley  i^  well 
advanced.  The  yield  is  above  the  average  and  of  good  quality. 
Alfalfa  for  seed  (not  irrigated)  is  passing  from  bloom  to  weil- 
developed  seed  pod. 

Yuba  Gily — The  past  week  has  been  quite  warm.  The  ther- 
mometer has  registered  over  100°  in  the  shade  for  several  days. 
The  nights  are  cool.  The  north  wind  shelled  some  grain  last 
Friday  and  Saturday  and  blasted  some  varieties  of  fruit.  Har- 
vest is  in  full  swing.  Good  yields  are  reported.  There  is  some 
grain  that  is  shrunken. 

Sonoma. — Farestville-^mn^  temperature;  highest  98°,  on 
Friday.  Harvesting  has  earnestly  commenced.  The  early 
crop  of  peaches  is  getting  ripe. 

/SSsnoma— Peaches  and  apricots,  while  a  little  backward,  will 
be  superior  to  last  year,  and  in  another  week  fruit  will  be  com- 
ing in  with  a  rush. 

nealdshurg—T:he  temperature  was  101°  on  Friday.  Corn  is 
growing  finely.  Hay  is  good,  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  can- 
neries will  soon  open  on  peaches. 

Butte.— Palermo- Shipment  of  fruit  still  continues,  with 
good  returns.  Barley  harvesting  is  over,  and  the  harvesting  of 
the  wheat  crop  has  begun.    Temperature  on  Friday,  100°. 

Placer.— iVeuJC<u«i<r— Highest  temperature,  104°;  lowest,  51°. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  is  now  coming  forward  rapidly  and  an  abun- 
dant yield  is  looked  for. 

AMADOB.—0/««a— Haying  finished  and  plentiful.     Crops  of 
grain  on  summer  fallow  good;  winter  sowing  not  so  good. 

Stanislaus.— T^rtocA—The  week  has  been  quite  warm  taken 
as  a  whole.  Highest,  102°,  last  Saturday.  Rye  harvesting  is 
about  finished,  and  wheat  well  advanced.  Some  fields  of  rye 
gave  a  large  yield.    Wheat  is  not  as  good  as  expected. 

Alameda.— iVito— The  cool  weather  last  week  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  fruit.  No  apricots  picked  yet.  The  wind  is  from  the 
northwest;  force,  four  miles,  which  may  counteract  the  effect 
of  the  high  temperature. 

jlZiarado— Harvesting  has  commenced.  Fruit  is  doing  well. 
Beets  are  growing  finely,  but  a  little  late;  onions,  carrots,  etc., 
not  up  to  ordinary  prospects. 

Fleasanton — The  hay  crop  will  be  less  in  quantity  than  was 
at  first  estimated,  but  the  quality  will  be  good.  The  wheat  and 
barley  very  plump;  harvesting  began  during  the  week.  Hops 
are  making  a  more  rapid  growth,  but  are  fully  three  weeks 
late.   Sugar  beets  doing  well. 

Nevada.— A'wada  0%— The  highest  temperature  was  90°,  on 
Saturday.  No  damage  has  been  done  from  the  excessive  heat. 
A  light  north  wind  prevailed  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

MoNTEfiEy.—Saiinas— Harvesting  is  under  way  and  crops 
promise  a  fair  average;  not  quite  equal  to  last  year,  but  better 
than  many  previous  years. 

Santa  Clara.- (JiYroy- The  prospects  continue  excellent, 
with  harvest  in  full  operation. 

San  Joaquin.— Sioetton — The  last  two  days  were  very  warm- 
harvesting  going  on  well;  outlook  good.  ' 

/-odi— Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  were  104°  and  52° 
but  causing  no  damage,  as  all  the  grain  was  ripe,  and  apparent- 
ly no  iiij'iry  was  done  to  the  fruit  or  berries;  good  weather  for 
watermelons,  which  are  very  late,  and  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore they  are  ready  for  market. 

Sacramento. — Sacramento — The  temperatu'e  has  averaged  4° 
above  the  normal  during  the  past  week,  but  on  two  davs, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  it  was  2°  and  3°  cooler  than  the 
average;  while  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  was  15'  and  12",  re- 
spectively, warmer  than  the  average.  The  average  or  normal 
precipitation  was  nothing,  and  there  was  no  rainfall  during 
the  week.  The  crop  of  grain  is  about  secured  and  the  yield  is 
an  average  one.  The  fruit  crop  is  rapidlv  ripening  under  the 
heated  sun.  The  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  were  102'  on 
Saturday  and  52°  on  Thursday. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— San  Uiis' Obispo— We  have  had  northwest 
winds  all  the  week,  but  from  9  a.  x.  to  3  r.  m.  a  light  south 


breeze  with  light  fogs,  which  is  just  what  is  needed.  Warm 
weather  is  coming  on,  which  will  be  beneficial  if  not  too  warm. 
Beans  are  doing  well.  Harvesting  is  going  on  nicely  and  grain 
threshing  out  better  than  was  expected. 

Santa  Barbara.— Son<a  Maria— The  weather  has  at  last 
warmed  up.  Barley  is  threshing  out  a  little  better  than  antici- 
pated, but  average  is  not  large.  Beans  are  growing  but  are 
thinner  than  usual  and  have  not  a  very  good  prospect.  Apri- 
cots will  soon  be  ready  for  drying  and  canning.  Prunes  are 
light.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  93'  and  48'. 

Los  Anqeles. — Los  Angeles— The  Observer  at  Los  Angeles  tele- 
graphs as  follows:  The  generally  clear  and  warmer  weather 
the  past  week  has  been  favorable  to  all  crops,  especially  for 
fruit-drying.  Apricots  are  an  average  crop  in  some  localities 
and  light  in  others,  but  the  quality  is  fine.  The  drying  of  them 
is  in  full  operation.    Peaches  are  ripening  very  fast. 

OREGON  WEATHEB-CROP  BULLETIN. 

Portland,  July  5. — Rain  is  very  much  needed,  especially  for 
late  sown  grain,  corn  and  gardens.  The  total  wheat  crop  of 
Oregon  in  1891  amounted  to  fourteen  million  bushels.  This 
year  it  will  not  be  over  ten  million  bushels.  The  nearest  to  an 
absolute  failure  is  in  parts  of  Morrow,  Gilliam,  Sherman  and 
Wasco  counties.  Here  in  some  localities  not  much  more  than 
seed  will  be  secured.  Potatoes  are  doing  fairly  well,  but  would 
be  improved  by  more  rain.  Hops  are  in  a  promising  condi- 
tion. The  peach,  prune,  apple  and  pear  crop  will  not  be  an 
average  quantity.    The  hay  crop  will  be  large. 


CQaf^keting. 


A  Strong;  Cooperative  Movement  Among  Raisin 
Growers. 


The  raisin  producers  of  Fresno  and  Tulare  county  are 
rapidly  advancing  toward  an  effective  organization  on  the 
cooperative  plan — or  rather  perhaps  toward  a  mutual 
agreement  among  producers  not  to  sell  (or  less  than  an 
agreed  price  in  the  sweat-box. 

At  a  meeting  held  June  23,  the  following  form  of  agree- 
ment among  producers  was  adopted: 

We,  the  undersigned  raisin  growers  of  California,  having 
become  fully  satisfied  that  the  present  demoralized  condi 
tion  of  the  raisin  market  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  due  to 
the  absence  of  any  understanding  concerning  uniform  sell- 
ing prices  among  the  parties  who  have  the  products  of  rai- 
sin vineyards  in  their  hands  for  sale,  and  from  the  fact  that 
numerous  established  agencies  in  the  East  are  in  the  habit 
of  competing  and  thereby  underselling  each  other  without 
regard  to  prices,  we  believe  the  time  is  at  hand  when  this 
system  of  disposing  of  our  vineyard  products  will  bring  the 
raisin  growers  of  this  State  to  poverty  and  finaiicial 
ruin. 

Now,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  facts  above  stated,  we, 
the  undersigned  raisin  growers,  do  most  earnestly  request, 
as  a  matter  of  protection  to  ourselves  and  families,  even 
demand,  that  the  packers  who  are  producers  of  raisins,  and 
packers  who  are  not  producers  ot  raisins,  and  in  fact  all 
who  have  raisins  in  proper  condition  for  the  markets  of  the 
world,  join  together  immediately  and  agree  among  them- 
selves to  establish  a  minimum  price  on  each  and  every 
grade  of  raisins,  and  that  they  bind  themselves  not  to  sell 
any  raisins  during  this  present  crop  year  for  less  than  such 
minimum  price  agreed  upon.  And  in  consideration  of 
such  an  agreement  as  above,  we,  the  undersigned  raisin 
growers  hereby  agree  and  mutually  bind  ourselves  upon 
our  honor  not  to  give,  sell  or  consign  any  raisins  subjett  to 
our  control,  during  the  term  above  mentioned,  to  any  party 
or  parties  who  do  not  enter  into  our  agreement  establishing 
such  minimum  price. 

A  declaration  of  similar  import  was  prepared  for  signa- 
tures of  business  men  and  citizens  by  which  they  could  ex- 
press their  approval  of  the  movement  and  sympathy  with 
its  purposes. 

There  was  a  long  discussion  as  to  what  should  be  the 
minimum  price  in  the  sweat  box,  and  most  speakers  argued 
that  it  should  be  5  cents  per  pound.  The  final  determina- 
tion of  the  figure  was,  however,  postponed. 

A  large  committee  was  appointed  to  obtain  signers  to 
the  above  agreement  throughout  the  settlements  of  Fresno 
county,  and  the  active  cooperation  of  other  raisin  produ- 
cers was  invited  by  the  following  resolution : 

The  raisin  growers  In  convention  assembled  in  the  city  of  Fresno, 
respectfully  request  your  cooperation  to  secure  living  prices  for  raisins 
and  submit  the  following  form  of  subscription  to  be  signed  by  the 
raisin  growers  of  your  county  to  the  end  that  all  growers  and  pack- 
ers in  the  Slate  may  sustain  prices  to  protect  our  industry  from  its 
worst  enemy — increasing  competition. 

THE  MEETING  LAST  SATURDAY. 

On  Saturday  July  2,  there  was  a  great  meeting  of  raisin 
producers  in  Fresno,  to  which  the  above  proceedings  were 
preliminary.    The  Expositor  said: 

The  canvassing  committees  had  done  their  work  well, 
and  had  reached  all  the  principil  districts  in  the  county 
where  raisins  are  produced.  Thus,  the  convention  was 
well  ready  to  go  into  business  in  a  businesslike  way. 
Some  of  the  best  men  of  the  country  were  present.  Tu- 
lare county  had  its  delegates  in  the  convention,  and  stran- 
gers could  be  seen  from  other  places.  A  glance  at  the 
people  assembled  showed  that  the  movement  was  growing. 
The  report  of  the  executive  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  was  read  by  Alexander  Gordon,  chairman  of  that 
committee,  as  follows: 

"We,  your  committee,  report  as  follows:  That  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  given  at  the  late  meeting  of  your 
body  we  have  caused  an  invitation  to  be  sent  to  every  rai- 
siri  grower  in  Fresno  county,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  pe- 
tition, and  also  to  every  raisin  grower  in  the  State  whose 
acreage  exceeds  50  acres. 

"  In  all  we  have  sent  out  1750  circulars  and  petitions, 
and  up  to  9  o'clock  this  morning  we  have  received  replies 
and  assents  to  the  petition  from  729  raisin  growers,  repre- 
senting 16,500^  acres. 

In  order  to  further  the  interests  of  the  raisin  growers 
throughout  the  State,  with  a  view  to  establishing  prices  in 
the  sweat-box,  we  recommend  that  this  meeting  be  ad- 


journed until  the  14th  day  of  July,  1892,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  assent  of  those  not  already  obtained;  that  a 
committee  of  raisin  growers  be  appointed  to  present  their 
petition  to  the  packers  and  sellers  of  our  vineyard  products, 
and  to  confer  with  them,  with  a  view  of  establishing  mini- 
mum selling  prices  as  indicated  by  petition.  That  a  reso- 
lution be  passed  inviting  all  packers  and  sellers  of  raisins 
to  meet  a  committee  of  growers  in  the  city  of  Fresno  on 
Saturday,  July  16th,  at  10  A.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  confer- 
ence, with  a  view  of  establishing  a  minimum  selling  price 
for  each  grade  of  raisins  for  the  present  season.  That  the 
prices  of  raisins  be  discussed,  but  no  definite  action  taken 
until  the  next  meeting,  July  14th. 

Discussion  followed  upon  the  various  points  advanced  in 
the  above  report,  which  was  agreed  to.  Signatures  taken 
during  the  progress  of  the  meeting  raised  the  aggregate  to 
849  signers,  representing  18  803/2  acres  of  raisin  grapes, 
According  to  the  figures  on  the  subject,  this  was  four-fifths 
of  all  the  raisin  lands  in  the  county,  and  four-fifths  of  all 
the  growers.  Others  were  willing  to  sign,  but  felt  them- 
selves bound  by  existing  contracts,  and  therefore  not  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  But  many  expressed  their  determination 
to  join  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  resolution  waj  adopted  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  draft  a  letter  to  Congressman  Bowers,  asking  that  a 
tariff  oi  lyi,  cents  a  pound  be  placed  on  Zante  currants. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  charged  with  that  duty:  W. 
A,  Noble,  D.  T.  Fowler  and  Alex.  Gordon. 

The  committee  to  meet  the  packers  was  appointed  as 
follows  :  D.  T.  Fowler,  Alex.  Gordon,  John  S  Dore,  Miss 
Hatch,  Mr.  Vanwormer.  Mr.  Oothout,  Colonel  Trevelyan, 
P.  Y.  Baker,  E.  P.  Irwin,  P.  M.  Pyle  of  Kern  county,  Mr. 
Maxwell  of  Yolo. 

It  was  ordered  that  one  representative  from  each  county 
in  the  Sta*e  where  raisins  are  grown  be  invited  to  attend 
the  meeting  in  Fresno  on  July  14. 


The  Santa  Clara  Movement. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers  and  Driers'  Associa- 
tion in  San  Jose  June  26  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  ben- 
efits to  be  received  from  the  Fruit  Exchange,  which  has 
recently  been  established.  Colonel  Philo  Hersey,  presi- 
dent of  the  exchange,  being  present,  said: 

The  Fruit  Exchange  is  ot  as  much  importance  to  the 
drier  as  to  the  grower.  Were  I  a  drier  and  knew  what  the 
market  was  I  would  like  to  buy  on  as  close  a  margin  as 
possible.  Last  year  a  great  many  of  the  driers  sold  their 
fruit  for  5J  cents  a  pound,  and  a  short  time  afterward  fruit 
went  up  to  (>%  cents  a  pound.  What  was  the  cause  of  all 
this?  Simply  on  account  of  the  lack  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  the  Fruit  Exchange.  Eastern  buyers  said  it  was 
caused  by  no  other  reason.  It  only  establishes  the  fact 
that  we  must  have  an  understanding  among  ourselves.  We 
are  not  organized  to  injure  the  driers,  but  to  help  them. 

"Two  million  pounds  of  prunes  will  be  raised  this  year, 
and  if  the  Exchange  can  control  three-fourths  of  the  crop 
and  the  driers  the  balance,  then  we  can  hope  in  some  way 
to  arrange  to  hold  up  prices.  We  are  charged  with  work- 
ing for  the  interests  of  one  house,  but  if  we  can  keep  up 
prices  so  as  to  save  the  one-tenth  that  was  lost  last  year, 
then  our  purpose  has  been  accomplished. 

"  If  we  can  make  the  Fruit  Exchange  a  success,  then  we 
will  be  able  to  cut  loose  from  all  commission  houses." 

"  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Fruit  Exchange,''  said  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, "but  there  are  some  parts  of  its  objects  that  I  do  not 
like.  The  fruit  driers  and  growers  object  to  tieing  them- 
selves up.  They  want  to  be  able  to  sell  their  own  products 
at  any  time.  I  would  like  some  information  upon  that 
subject." 

Colonel  Hersey — The  West-side  Fruit  Exchange  has 
seventy  members,  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  delivered  at 
the  drier  they  lose  sight  of  their  product  because  it  is  graded 
and  credited  up  to  them  and  then  dumped  into  bins.  When 
the  fruit  is  sold  they  are  paid  pro  rata.  It  is  good,  because 
better  facilities  are  offered  for  not  only  grading  but  drying 
the  fruit,  consequently  the  goods  and  grades  are  uniform 
and  better  prices  can  generally  be  procured. 

A  MEETING  OF  THE  EXCHANGE. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  gives  the  foUowin?  report  of  a 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  ol  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Fruit  Exchange  held  July  2  : 

Colonel  Philo  Hersey  presided  at  the  meeting  and  W.  H. 
Wright  acted  as  secretary. 

Quite  a  discussion  took  place  in  regard  to  the  adoption 
of  the  by-laws.  On  motion  of  Colonel  R.  P.  McGlincey, 
the  following  article  was  offered  to  be  added  to  the  by-laws: 
'"No  person  can  acquire  by  purchase  more  than  100  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  of  this  corporation."  The  amendment 
was  favored  by  F.  M.  Righter,  who  said  he  understood  that 
capitalists  were  ready  to  put  their  money  into  the  Exchange 
as  an  investment,  but  such  money  was  not  wanted  or 
needed  by  the  corporation.  It  is  desired  to  have  for  stock- 
holders only  those  whose  interests  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  fruit  growers.  The  amendment  was  then  unan- 
imously adopted. 

In  response  to  R.  P.  McGlincey's  inquiry  President  Her- 
sey stated  that  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  present  stock- 
holders did  not  own  more  than  one  share  each.  In  expla- 
nation of  that  fact  Director  Righter  stated  that  when  the 
canvass  was  made  the  impression  got  abroad  that  it  was 
not  necessrry  that  a  fruit  grower  should  subscribe  to  more 
than  one  share. 

In  the  afternoon  a  directors'  meeting  at  which  there  were 
present  Directors  Hersey  (president),  Dawson,  Gordon, 
Righter,  Johns,  Adams  and  Crandall. 

President  Hersey  stated  that  circulars  explaining  the  di- 
rect objects  of  the  Fruit  Exchange  had  been  printed  and 
sent  to  all  fruit  growers  throughout  the  county.  He  also 
reported  having  the  promise  of  about  200  more  shares.  A 
member  of  the  other  directors  reported  additional  shares 
promised. 

The  directors  decided  to  go  into  business  this  year  and 
hope  all  fruit  growers  will  rally  to  the  Exchange's  aid  and 
help  to  make  it  a  success  by  subscribing  for  stock. 
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JioRTICULTURE. 


Pioneer  Fruit  Growers  of  Tuolumne  County. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  is  making  a  commend- 
able^effort  to  gather  information  about  the  beginnings  of 
horticulture  in  this  State.  For  conveniencp,  the  subject  is 
being  worked  up  by  counties  and  localities,  and  after  much 
material  has  been  accumulated  it  is  expected  to  condense  it 
into  a  horticultural  history  of  California.  DiflTerent  counties 
and  localities  are  entrusted  to  different  writers,  and  their 
chapters  are  now  coming  before  the  society.  At  its  last 
meeting,  W.  B.  West  of  Stockton  read  a  paper  on  early 
fruit  growers  of  Tuolumne  county,  which  is  printed  below. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  current  publication  in  the  newspapers 
will  draw  out  contributions  from  others  who  may  possess 
interesting  and  important  facts. 

MR.  WEST'S  PAPER. 

Tuolumne  county  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  an  effort 
to  establish  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  up  to  i860  it  had, 
perhaps,  more  land  in  cultivation  and  money  invested  in 
this  interest  than  any  other  in  the  State.  Many  orchards 
and  vineyards  were  p'anted;  the  population  was  la^ge  and 
furnished  a  good  market  for  all  the  fruit  and  vegetab'es 
that  could  be  produced.  There  was  but  little  diminution 
in  the  yield  of  gold  and  everything  was  prosperous.  In  the 
virgin  soil  all  kinds  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  grew  wonder- 
fully, and  the  absence  of  insect  pests,  blights  and  mildew 
rendered  the  work  of  the  orchardist  comparatively  easy, 
and  the  good  market  at  home  made  the  enterprises  quite 
profitable. 

Previous  to  1865  'here  were  apple  trees  that  were  a  foot 
in  diameter  at  the  ground,  whose  products  were  reckoned 
by  barrels,  cherry  trees  30  feet  high  and  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive. The  mountain  orchardist  spared  no  pains  to  pro- 
cure the  choicest  varieties  of  fruit  and  to  cultivate  them  in- 
telligently. 

The  prosperity  of  horticulture  began  to  wane  in  i860; 
the  placer  mines  had  been  growing  less  and  less  profitable 
for  two  years.  The  fruit  was  not  so  readily  disposed  of; 
shipments  to  San  Francisco,  Stockton  and  eastward  were 
made.  Wagons  were  sent  to  the  plains  and  the  fruit  dis- 
posed of  to  farmers.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  ener- 
getic fruit  grower  to  render  his  business  profitable,  but  the 
business  could  not  be  made  to  pay. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  'OF  ORCHARDS, 

It  is  sad  to  see  the  decadence  of  those  promising  and 
profitable  orchards.  On  rich,  deep  and  moderately  moist 
land  the  apple  and  pear  still  remain  and  produce  fru  t  much 
better  than  their  condition  would  seem  to  warrant,  but 
many  plantations  were  made  on  soils  where  the  depth  was 
not  great  enough  to  sustain  the  trees  without  irrigation,  and 
as  the  price  of  fruit  became  less  with  the  constantly  dimin- 
ishing population,  the  proprietors  became  disheartened 
and  let  their  places  run  down.  The  inroad  of  the  codlin 
moth  and  scale  finished  the  work  in  many  places,  and  old, 
diseased  and  abandoned  orchards  remain  where  once  was 
thrift  and  prosperity. 

How  great  the  disappointment  has  been  can  only  be 
realized  by  seeing  those  abandoned  orchards  and  beautiful 
little  homes  that  are  so  common  in  the  mountains. 

SMART'S  GARDEN,  JACKSONVILLE. 

This  was  the  pioneer  of  orchards  and  vegetable  gardens 
in  Tuolumne  county,  and  established  in  1850  by  Mr.  U.  S. 
Smart,  a  native  of  the  State  of  Maine.  He  was  at  that 
time  about  55  years  of  age,  a  thoroughly  active,  bright  man 
and  a  money  maker. 

He  commenced  by  inclosing  a  small  piece  of  moist  land 
upon  Wood's  creek,  a  little  distance  from  its  junction  with 
the  Tuolumne  river,  at  the  town  of  Jacksonville.  He  had 
for  sale  in  1850  vegetables  of  all  common  kinds.  It  is  said 
that  he  furnished  a  vegetable  dinner  to  miners  at  the  mod- 
erate sum  of  $2.50  a  head.  It  is  also  said  that  his  price  for 
cabbages,  turnips  and  beets  was  $1  per  pound.  One  party 
assured  me  that  he  paid  him  $6  for  one  head  of  cabbage. 

In  the  fall  of  1854  he  received  an  invoice  of  trees  and 
vines  from  the  East.  The  assortment  was  very  complete, 
and  from  these  were  propagated  many  of  the  orchards  of 
Tuolumne  county.  These  trees,  and  probably  a  few  peach 
trees  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  fall  of  1851,  produced 
peaches  in  1854,  and  a  crop  in  1855.  Marvelous  stories  are 
told  of  the  prices  obtained  for  these  first  fruits.  Visitors 
paid  $5  to  $10  apiece  for  what  they  could  eat.  Equally 
marvelous  were  the  size  and  flavor  of  these  novelties.  With 
due  deference  to  the  word  of  the  old  '49er,  and  the  time 
that  has  passed  since  these  recollections,  we  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  commonest  kind  of  fruit  was 
not  to  be  had;  canned  fruit  was  not  so  common  or  so  good 
as  it  is  to-day,  and  the  miner  who  was  working  for  a  home- 
stake  would  hesitate  at  paying  $2,  the  common  price,  for  a 
can  of  peaches  or  apricots.  He  would,  however,  pay  $1 
for  a  peach  without  a  murmur. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Peter  Lesher  of 
Modesto,  who  was  then  an  orchardist  and  a  fruit  dealer  in 
Sonora,  Tuolumne  county:  I  bought  from  Mr.  Smart  some 
of  his  first  crop  of  peaches,  for  which  I  paid  him  50  cents 
each.  Took  500  or  600  at  a  time.  I  took  these  to  Sonora 
where  I  sold  them  for  $1  each  as  fast  as  I  could  pass  them 
out. 

In  1854  Mr.  Smart  had  about  three  and  a  half  acres  en- 
closed and  in  fruit.  In  1858,  Mr.  Peter  Lesher  leased  the 
orchard.  It  then  had  sixteen  acres  of  bearing  fruit  and 
was  in  a  very  profitable  condition.  In  1863  Mr.  Smart 
sold  the  orchard  to  miners  and  the  whole  place  was  mined 
out,  thus  finishing  one  of  the  most  profitable  ventures  in 
orchards  in  the  county. 

f*  As  everyone  who  has  ever  lived  in  Tuolumne"county  (and 
they  are  a  host)  has  some  recollections  of  Smart's  garden, 
it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  the  latter  days  of 
the  enterprising  man  who  established  it  and  what  became 


of  the  fortune  made  by  so  much  industry  and  perseverance. 
I  quote  from  a  letter  of  F.  N.  Smart,  Lodi: 

"After  selling  out  Mr.  Smart  joined  a  company  formed 
to  grow  cotton  at  the  Galapagos  Islands.  The  scheme 
was  a  failure  and  he  was  left  alone  on  one  of  the  iilands 
for  three  years,  living  a  Robinson  Crusoe  life.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  starting  a  garden,  but  in  the  mean  time  came 
near  starving.  He  was  finally  taken  off  by  a  passing  vessel 
and  brought  to  California,  where  he  died  about  1870.  His 
whole  fortune  was  consumed  in  the  enterprise  and  he  died 
a  poor  man. 

ORCHARD  AT  GARROTE  NO.  I. 

Statement  of  James  L.  Coggswell  of  San  Francisco:  In  the  spring 
of  1854,  Mr.  O.is  Pirrin,  now  R  gi  ter  and  Receiver  of  the  Lind 
Office  at  Stockton,  and  myself,  were  residing  at  Girrote  No.  i, 
Tuolumne  county.  Wishing  to  improve  our  property  by  plant- 
ing an  orchard,  we  sent  to  West  B  os.,  Stockton,  an  order  for  trees. 
We  received  an  assortment  of  apple,  pear  and  peach  trees.  They 
were  imported  trees,  grown  at  Stockton  one  year,  and  produced  fruit 
the  year  that  they  were  pUnted,  and  soon  were  producing  fine  crops. 

Our  vegetable  garden  was  a  great  success.  We  had  no  blight  or 
mildew,  or  insect  pests,  that  I  recollect.  Our  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  fine  and  abundant. 

ORCHARD  AT  MOUNTAIN  PASS. 

Statement  of  J.  A.  Goodwin,  Mountain  Pass:  I  settled  on  my 
place  in  1854.  I  always  had  a  desire  if  I  ever  was  owner  of  a  piece  of 
land,  to  have  an  orchard  on  it;  still  I  knew  nothing  about  horticul- 
ture. In  the  winter  of  1854  I  bought  a  pound  of  peach  stones  (for 
which  I  paid  one  dollar)  and  planted  them;  not  one  cam^  up  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  but  after  remaining  in  the  ground  a  year  they  made 
their  appearance.  An  old  Englishman,  a  neighbjr,  taught  me  to 
bud,  to  prune  and  take  care  of  the  trets.  He  was  very  particular,  and 
the  result  was,  the  fruit  was  very  fine.  I  used  to  sell  peaches  at  25 
cents  per  pound,  or  75  cents  per  dozen. 

In  the  spring  af  1856  I  bought  from  a  peddler  from  Sm  Jose  a  good 
assortment  of  trees  and  vines,  There  were  apple,  peach,  plum  and 
six  common  h'nck  fig  trees,  of  which  three  are  now  living,  and  are,  1 
think  the  largest  in  the  State— the  body  of  one  being  12  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. My  trees  have  all  grown  and  done  well;  the  more  I  h*ve 
cared  for  them,  the  better  they  have  paid  me.  1  have  always  been  in 
favor  of  irrigation,  and  have  used  water  freely,  although  I  could  have 
done  without  it,  but  was  determined  to  have  the  best  (tuit. 

ORCHARD  AT  GROVELAND. 

Statement  of  Chamberlain  &  Chaflf^e:— We  commenced  to  plant 
our  orchard  in  the  spring  of  1859.  It  consisted  of  apple,  pear,  plum, 
peach,  apricot,  cherry  and  nectirine  trees  bought  of  West  Bros,  of 
S;ockton.  We  had  at  that  time  no  experience  in  fruit-growing,  and 
paid  dearly  for  knowledge  obtained.  The  borers  attacked  our  young 
trees,  and  not  knowing  how  to  combit  them,  we  lost  heavily.  The 
climate  was  too  severe  for  our  stone  fruit;  the  spring  frosts  killed 
much  of  it,  and  sometimes  the  trees.  Plums  were  a  failure,  but 
peaches  did  a  little  t>etler.  We  get  fruit  about  one  year  in  five.  We 
set  out  two  thousand  grape  vines,  but  they  were  still  more  uncertain; 
so  we  dug  them  up  and  planted  apple  and  pear  trees  in  their  pUce. 
The  only  fruit  that  his  paid  us  to  cultivate  is  the  apple  and  pear.  In 
early  times  we  took  great  care  of  our  orchard,  cultivating,  pruning 
and  irrigating,  and  could  sell  our  fruit  at  good  prices — 3  and  4  cents 
per  pound  at  home.  A;  the  population  diminished,  we  found  more 
difficulty  in  selling  here,  and  shipped  it  to  San  Francisco,  where  it 
brought  a  fair  price  at  fi  st;  but  as  the  codlin  moth  increased,  the 
market  was  full  of  wormy  apples,  which  were  sold  at  any  price  that 
could  be  obtained.  Good  fruit  had  to  compete  with  it.  We  have 
not  suff  red  so  much  from  the  ravages  of  the  moth  in  our  orchard. 

At  present  we  neglect  our  orchard,  paying  no  attention  to  the  trees 
except  to  pick  tlie  fruit,  which  is  as  good  as  it  ever  was,  and  on  fa- 
vorable years  the  quantity  is  ample.  Upon  deep  land  the  trees 
thrive,  but  on  shallow  places  they  are  dying  out,  as  we  do  not  irri- 
gate now. 

STATEMENT  OF  L.  F.  JARVIS. 

I  think,  with  you,  that  the  names  of  the  pioneers  in  horticulture, 
who  at  great  risk  and  expense  solved  the  prob'em  of  fruit  culture  in 
California,  " should  be  recorded  before  they  all  piss  away,"  and  for 
that  purpose  will  willingly  contribute  what  I  know  regarding  Tuol- 
umne county. 

My  father,  Edward  S.  Jarvis,  and  I  bought  Vine  Spring  Rinch  of 
John  Randoller  and  Joseph  Lord,  who  had  squatter  titles  to  the  land 
between  Gald  Springs  and  the  Stanislaus  river,  and  were  raising 
vegetables  and  selling  them  to  the  miners  of  Sonora  and  other  camps 
at  two  or  three  bits  per  pound. 

Tlie  next  year,  1852,  I  bought  an  invoice  of  peach,  apple  and  pear 
trees  from  Oregon;  but,  owing  to  bad  packing  and  exposure  to  the 
hot  sun  on  th# way,  were  completely  dried  up  and  destroyed — not 
cne  survived.  That  same  spring,  1852,  I  got  from  Mr.  B;ard  of  the 
Mission  of  San  Jose  about  1000  cuttings  of  the  Mission  grape. 
Nearly  all  took  root  and  produced  the  first  grapes  raised  in  the 
county,  which  sold  readily  for  25  cts.  per  pound. 

In  1854,  Capt.  U.  S.  Smart  of  Jacksonville,  on  the  Tuolumne 
river,  received  a  fine  lot  of  foreign  grape  cuttings — over  63  varieties 
of  table  and  wine  grapes— from  Dr.  Butte  (Buist?)  of  Puiladelphia. 
He  also  received  a  large  lot  of  apple,  pear,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  fig 
and  other  trees.  His  place  being  only  35^  acres,  we  bought  most  of 
these,  started  a  nursery  by  root-grafting,  and  soon  hid  all  the  stock 
we  could  use,  and  supplied  most  of  the  demand  in  the  county. 

Smart's  Garden,  well  known  to  all  pioneers,  was  a  favorite  resort  in 
early  days.  His  peach  trees  began  to  bear  in  1855,  and  visitors  paid 
from  $5  to  $10  apiece  for  what  they  could  eat.  H  P.  Barber,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Sjnora,  went  there  one  day  with  a  lady.  After 
eating  what  fruit  they  could,  B.  cilled  for  his  bill.  "$25,  Mr.  Bar- 
ber." He  paid  it.  Soon  after,  the  Captain  called  at  B.'s  office  for 
advice,  got  it,  thanked  him  and  was  going  out,  when  Birber'said, 
"  Hold  on.  Captain  I  You  have  fjrgotten  my  fee."  "  Hiw  much 
isit?"  "  Fifty  dollars,  sir.''  "Is  not  that  rather  steep  ?  "  "Not 
steeper  than  $25  for  a  little  fruit." 

In  1858,  I  think,  C.  &  J.  Parsons  started  a  nursery  in  Columbia 
and  sold  a  great  many  trees.  For  many  years  there  was  no  disease 
in  orchards  or  vineyards,  and  the  fruit  was  of  the  first  quality.  The 
first  pest  to  make  its  appearance  was  the  codl  n  moth,  sent  from  the 
States  to  Sacramento,  thence  to  all  parts  of  California.  There  was 
no  mildew,  nor  do  I  think  the  vineyards  in  Tuolumne  require  sul- 
phuring now.  When  1  left  six  years  ago.  the  orchards  and  vineyards 
were  in  good  condition  where  they  had  been  taken  care  of.  The  first 
wine  made  by  me  was  in  1858,  and  was  much  praised  by  those  whom 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining.  In  early  days  the  mining  camps 
were  the  markets  for  all  we  could  raise,  afterward  San  Francisco, 
Stockton,  San  Joaquin  valley,  Nevada  and  Mono. 
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Recognition  and  Treatment  of  Foulbrood. 

Independence,  Cal.,  June  17,  1892. 

Foulbrood  is  a  contagious  disease  which  attacks  and 
kills  the  brood  of  bees  while  this  brood  is  in  the  larva 
state.  The  disease  germs  are  mainly  contained  in  the 
honey,  and,  through  the  food  prepared  by  the  nurse-bees, 
conveyed  to  the  brood,  although  it  does  not  affect  the  per- 
fect bees;  nor  does  it  destroy  all  the  brood  at  once. 

The  symptoms  of  foulbrood  are: 


1.  A  peculiar,  offensive  smell,  at  first  noticeable  only 
when  the  hive  is  opened,  but,  as  the  disease  spreads  more, 
being  strong  enough  to  be  detected  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hive,  or  even  in  the  surrounding  air. 

2.  The  capping  over  diseased  brood  always  becomes 
concave,  or  sinks  into  the  cell,  and  is  often  of  a  darker  color 
than  the  cappings  over  adjoining  healthy  broods. 

3  Frequently,  but  not  always,  there  will  be  found  a 
small  pinho'e  in  the  center  of  the  capping  over  the  dis- 
eased brood. 

4.  The  dead  brood  turns  into  a  thick,  sticky,  coffee- 
colored  matter.  On  pushing  a  small  stick  into  a  diseased 
cell  and  then  withdrawing  it,  this  matter  will  adhere  to  the 
stick  and  come  out  with  it  as  an  elastic  string,  which  breaks 
when  the  stick  is  from  one  to  two  inches  from  the  su  face 
of  the  comb,  and  most  of  the  matter  flies  back  into  the 
cell. 

In  course  of  time,  this  matter  dries  up  and  lies  as  a  hard 
brown  scale  along  the  horizontal  bottom  wall  of  the  cell. 

Cells  having  contained  diseased  brood  are  never  cleared 
out  by  the  bees,  and  are  never  used  afterward  either  for 
brood  or  honey.  Consequently,  though  the  disease  may 
spread  slowly,  the  breeding  space  becomes  gradually  less, 
until  there  are  so  few  cells  leit  for  the  disposdl  of  the  queen 
that  she  cannot  keep  up  the  numerical  strength  of  the  stock 
sufficient  to  protect  the  hive,  and  the  result  generally  is  that 
other  bees  from  the  healthy  hives  rob  them  and  carry  the 
disease  home,  to  run  its  course  over  again. 

The  disease  is  usually  dormant,  or  nearly  so,  during  the 
winter,  but  as  warm  weather  comes  on  it  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  general  temperature,  and  the  increasing 
amount  of  brood  in  the  hive.  If,  however,  the  colony  is 
naturally  strong  and  has  a  good  queen,  the  bees  may  be  ap- 
parently as  prosperous  as  any  heal  hy  slock,  and  have  betn 
known  to  store  surplus  honey  through  a  whole  season  and 
pass  through  the  ensuing  winter.  But  the  next  spring  or 
early  summer  will  usually  finish  the  career  of  a  diseased 
stock,  even  if  it  is  not  robbed  or  destroyed  by  other  bees. 
The  principal  danger  lies  in  robbing. 

The  cure  of  foulbrood  is  simple  and  need  not  occasion 
any  serious  loss,  if  due  precaution  is  taken  in  carrying  it 
out. 

In  the  first  place  a  diseased  hive  should  never  be  opened 
while  bees  are  flying,  if  there  is  any  disposition  to  rob  in 
the  apiary.  Such  work  should  only  be  done  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  bees  have  about  quit  flying.  Honey  in 
frames  or  sections,  or  on  plates  from  the  household  table, 
should  never  be  exposed  where  bees  can  get  at  it,  as  the 
least  drop  is  liable  to  convey  the  disease  to  a  healthy  col- 
ony. After  handling  a  diseased  hive,  the  beekeeper  should 
thoroughly  wash  his  hands  and  the  tools  he  has  used  to 
prevent  diicase  germs  from  being  afterward  carried  to 
other  hives. 

Prepare  a  hospital  hive  by  taking  any  good,  sound  hive 
wiihout  any  cracks  or  openings  except  the  entrance,  through 
which  the  bees  can  escape.  Make  a  frame  of  one  by  two 
inch  sticks,  to  fit  on  the  upper  rim  of  the  hive,  and  to  be 
fastened  with  screws.  Cover  this  frame  with  wire  cloth  on 
one  side. 

At  the  proper  time  move  the  diseased  hive  off  its  stand, 
and  set  the  hospital  hive  in  its  place.  Put  a  cover  over  the 
wire  cloth  frame,  but  leave  the  entrance  open.  A  few 
empty  frames  may  be  put  into  the  hospital  hive  for  the 
bees  to  cluster  on,  but  they  are  not  neces5ary. 

Now  take  the  combs  out  of  the  diseased  hive,  one  at  a 
time,  and  brush  every  bee  off  in  front  of  the  hospital  hive 
and  let  them  run  in,  as  in  hiving  a  natural  swarm.  Set 
these  combs  into  an  empty  box.  When  all  the  combs  are 
out,  brush  the  remaining  bees  out  of  the  diseased  hive,  but 
be  careful  not  to  scatter  any  trash  or  bits  of  wax  on  the 
ground,  and  under  no  circumstances  shake  the  bees  off  the 
combs,  as  new,  thin  honey,  containing  disease-germs,  may 
bs  spilled  on  the  ground,  and  afterward  sipped  up  by  other 
bees.  Carry  the  diseased  hive,  cloth,  cover  and  box  of 
combs  to  a  safe  place,  where  no  bees  can  get  at  them. 

When  all  the  bees  have  entered  the  hospital  hive,  close 
the  entrance  with  a  stick,  so  that  none  can  get  out.  Raise 
the  cover  over  the  wire  cloth,  so  that  they  can  get  air,  but 
still  be  shaded  from  the  sun  during  the  daytime. 

Then  prepare  the  following  mixture:  Salicylic  acid  and 
borax  in  equal  parts.  Dissolve  four  heaping  teaspoonfuls 
of  this  mixture  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt  in  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter. Shake  occasionally,  until  most  of  it  is  dissolved, 
which  will  take  several  hours.  For  this  reason,  the  mixture 
had  better  be  prepared  beforehand.  Saturate  a  sponge, 
the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  with  this  solution,  and  lay  the 
spon^ie  a  it  on  the  wire  cloth,  so  that  the  bees  can  suck  it. 
Saturate  the  sponge,  but  not  sufficiently  to  drip,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  for  48  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
bees  will  have  consumed  most  of  the  honey  they  have  had 
in  their  honey  sacks  when  they  were  confined.  Now, 
change  them  into  a  clean  hive,  supplied  with  frames  and 
full  sheets  of  comb  foundation,  bat  give  them  no  empty 
combs  or  combs  of  honey,  in  which  they  could  deposit  any 
disease  germs.  If  any  honey  still  remains  in  their  hnney 
sacks,  this  will  b;  converted  into  wax,  with  whijh  to  build 
their  new  combs.  As  they  have  to  make  a  new  start,  the 
best  time  is,  therefore,  when  honev  is  coming  in  freely 

The  hospital  hive  may  now  be  used  for  another  diseased 
stock. 

The  combs  from  the  diseased  hive  are  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  frames  and  melted  up.  The  wax  will  be  good  for  comb 
foundation  or  other  purposes.  Bringing  the  honey  to  the 
boiling  point  will  destroy  the  disease  germs  contained 
therein,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  honey  does  not  get 
scorched.  The  work  must  of  course  be  done  indoors, 
where  no  bees  can  get  at  the  combs  or  honey.  The  frames, 
cloth  and  refuse  must  be  burned  up;  also  everything  that 
can  be  scraped  off  from  the  inside  of  the  hive  and  under 
side  of  the  cover.  Finally,  the  hive  and  cover  should  be 
boiled  in  clean  water.  If  a  vessel  large  enough  for  the 
purpose  is  not  obtainable,  the  hive  and  cover  may  b( 

i charred  by  burning  shavings,  straw  or  brush  in  and  aroun 
them.  As  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly  charred,  throw  w/ 
ter  on  them  to  extinguish  the  fire.    But  as  disease  geri 
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may  be  lodged  in  the  joints  of  the  hive  where  the  fire  can- 
not reach,  boiling  is  the  safest.  .  ,      ,  . 

It  is  advisable  to  leave  the  hive  unoccupied  and  exposed 
to  all  kinds  of  weather  for  at  least  a  year,  when  the  charred 
surface  may  be  scraped  off  and  the  hive  may  then  again  be 
used  without  any  danger  of  contagion. 

As  long  as  any  foulbrood  remains  in  the  apiary  or  m  the 
neighborhood  within  flying  distance  there  is  always  danger 
of  the  disease  breaking  out  again  It  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance,  that  when  foulbrood  is  known  to  exist 
in  any  locality,  a  thorough  examination  be  made  of  all  col- 
onies and  that  wherever  the  least  symotom  of  the  disease 
be  found,  a  thorough  cure  be  effected  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  beekeeper  who  handles  foulbrood  cannot  be  too  cau- 
tious in  regard  to  spreading  the  disease.  Before  going  to 
any  other  place  where  bees  are  kept,  he  should  not  only 
wash  himself  but  also  change  his  clothes,  which  be  has 
been  wearing  in  the  apiary.  Foulbrood  is  suspected  to 
have  been  conveyed  through  the  mails  in  letters  written 
with  hands  unwashed  after  handling  diseased  hives  ;  and 
it  is  regarded  as  an  almost  criminal  ofifenseto  send  samples 
of  foulbrood  through  the  mails,  or  to  bring  such  to  another 
apiary  for  inspection.  A  beekeeper  who  is  conversant 
with  ihe  disease  can  tell  just  as  well  from  a  general  descrip- 
tion, whether  a  suspected  case  is  foulbrood  or  not,  as  if  he 
personally  examined  the  combs.  By  beekeepers  unfamil- 
iar wi  h  the  disease,  chilled  brood  which  is  of  common  oc- 
currence in  early  spring,  is  often  mistaken  for  foulbrood. 
But  chilled  brood  occasions  nothing  but  a  temporary  incon- 
venience to  the  bees,  and  will  be  cleaned  out  by  them  with- 
out causing  any  further  trouble. — Wm.  Muth-Rasmussen, 
in  Inyo  Register. 
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Delaine-Merino  Sheep. 

The  distinction  made  between  the  common  fine  wool 
Merino  sheep  and  the  Delaine  is  one  of  importance  to 
those  engaged  in  the  line  especially  of  fleece  production. 
A  correspondent  of  the  0/tio  Farmer  says  that  in  writing 
an  article  on  this  valuable  breed  of  sheep,  I  wish  to  tell, 
first,  why  their  wool  is  more  valuable  and  quoted  higher 
than  ordinary  fine  wool.  First,  the  protection  given  to 
worsted  goods  by  the  tariff  of  1867,  aided  by  the  enterprise 
of  an  eminent  manufacturer,  Mr.  E.  R.  Mudge  of  Boston, 
resulted  in  planting  in  this  country  a  branch  of  textile  in- 
dustry until  then  unknown;  to  wit,  that  of  combing,  spin- 
ning and  weaving  into  fine  worsted  goods  our  fine  combing 
and  delaine  wools.  This  new  process  of  combing  instead 
of  carding  is  one  in  which  the  fibers  or  strands  of  wool  are 
laid  parallel  with  each  other  and  spun  at  full  length  in 
yarn,  thus  getting  all  the  strength  of  the  fiber.  It  is  there- 
by susceptible  of  being  made  the  finest  as  well  as  the 
strongest  and  most  durable  of  any  other  fabric  of  woolen 
production.  There  is  no  class  of  wool  now  produced  that 
will  yield  a  better  return  to  the  husbandman  than  the  fine 
delaine  wool.  We  are  fully  aware  that  the  class  of  goods 
now  manufactured  from  delaine  wool  is  very  fashionable, 
and  that  fashion  increases  the  demand  for  the  time  being 
for  the  fashionable  article  that  at  other  times  would  not 
exist;  yet,  aside  from  this,  their  comfortable  and  durable 
wearing  qualities  are  so  superior  that  no  change  of  fashion 
will  materially  decrease  the  demand  for  such  goods. 

Textile  fabrics  from  this  class  of  wool  can  be  made  very 
firm  and  yet  very  strong,  so  that  they  can  be  worn  in 
southern  climates,  even  for  ladies,  where  but  a  few  years 
ago  there  were  little  or  no  woolen  goods  worn.  If  this 
class  of  goods  is  so  valuable,  then  the  wool  necessary  to 
produce  them  must  be  in  demand  and  bring  good  prices. 
But  what  are  the  qualities  peculiar  to  delaine  wool,  by 
which  it  is  alone  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
superior  class  of  goods?  Since  this  class  of  wool  has  be- 
come so  popular,  many  breeders  call  their  wool  delaine. 
All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  neither  is  it  all  delaine  wool 
that  is  called  such.  It  is  not  every  fleece  with  a  fiber  three 
inches  long  that  deserves  the  name  of  delaine.  There  are  ' 
certain  conditions,  such  as  healthy,  strong-constitutioned 
sheep,  uniform  care  and  feeding,  length  and  uniform 
strength  and  fineness  of  fiber,  that  are  essential  requisites 
to  a  good  delaine  fleece.  The  fiber  should  be  at  shearing 
time  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  inches  long,  with 
white,  well-distributed  oil,  enough  to  protect  the  wool,  but 
not  enough  to  form  a  black  coating  or  crust  on  the  outer 
ends  of  the  wool  that  will  not  wash  oflf,  but  remains  to  be 
broken  off  in  the  manufacture,  or  if  not,  will  form  a  brittle 
place  in  the  yarn  and  destroy  it  for  spinning  purposes.  It 
must  be  a  compact  fleece,  not  loose  and  stringy,  or  else  a 
long,  brittle  top  will  form  on  the  fiber,  which  destroys  its 
combing  qualities. 

A  compact  fleece  also  protects  the  animal  from  cold  and 
wet.  If  the  animal  is  chilled,  even  for  a  time,  the  fleece  is 
destroyed  for  delaine  purposes.  The  conditions  for  a  good 
fleece  of  delaine  wool  are:  A  large,  healthy,  strong  sheep, 
dark  (not  black)  top,  not  an  excess  of  oil,  a  long,  strong 
fiber,  ihe  sheep  always  well  cared  for  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. But  sheep  are  kept  for  a  twofold  purpose — for  wool 
and  mutton.  To  combine  the  two  qualities  in  their  greatest 
development  in  the  same  anjmal  is  conceded  to  be  a  phys- 
ical impossibility,  yet  the  nearest  approach  to  such  results 
would  certainly  be  a  model  as  well  as  a  most  profitable 
sheep.  The  Merino  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  wool-pro- 
ducing sheep,  but  is  it  a  success  as  a  mutton  producer  ?  If 
it  is,  then  it  becomes  the  more  important  and  desirable. 
On  this  point,  we  claim  for  the  Delaine-Merino  mutton, 
equal  quality  to  any  other.  The  correlation  which  always 
exists  in  the  different  parts  of  the  same  animal  is  evidence 
that  the  finer  the  fiber  of  the  wool  the  finer  the  fiber  of 
muscle  or  flesh. 


MtJTTON  VS.  Wool.— The  culture  of  the  special  wool 
crop  has  cost  the  American  farmers  millions  of  money. 


There  is  five  times  as  much  profit  in  the  mutton  as  in  the 
fleece.  A  sheep  may  be  fed  for  one-seventh  of  the  food 
that  an  ox  requires,  and  will  make  a  growth  of  nearly  »hree- 
quarters  of  a  pound  a  day  for  the  first  280  days  of  its  life, 
when  it  becomes  excellent  mutton.  For  600  days  it  will 
make  nearly  half  a  pound  a  day.  Such  sheep  will  easily 
net  six  cents  a  pound  at  the  farm.  But  such  sheep,  too, 
having  a  large  carcass,  will  have  a  large  fleece  in  propor- 
tion. So  the  income  from  it  will  be  large  in  both  ways. 
There  is  nothing  shadowy  about  this  kind  of  sheep,  but 
strange  to  say,  in  pursuit  of  the  most  transparent  shadow 
referred  to,  this  substance  is  lost. — Rural  World. 


Sheep  Shearing  by  Machinery. — An  interesting  ex- 
hibition was  held  at  the  warehouse  of  L.  A.  Watkins  at 
Denver,  on  the  6th  instant,  when  two  sheep  shearing  ma- 
chines, manufactured  by  Bergen  &.  Ball,  of  Sheflield,  Eng- 
land, were  tried  upon  a  variety  of  sheep,  ranging  from  the 
most  wrinkled  Merino  ewe  to  thoroughbred  Shropshire.  In 
every  case  the  work  done  was  first-class,  and  astonished 
most  of  the  spectators,  who  were  representative  sheep  men 
from  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  J.  D.  Wood- 
ruff, a  large  sheep  owner  of  Lander,  Wyo.,  kindly  assisted 
the  exhibition  by  shearing  several  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
practical  utility  of  the  machine.  Never  having  seen  the 
machine  before,  he  could  not  be  called  an  expert,  but  the 
first  sheep  was  sheared  in  12  minutes,  and  a  better  job  was 
never  seen.  Professor  Quick,  of  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Fort  Collins,  also  sheared  some  and  expressed  himself  as 
very  much  pleased  with  the  easy  and  clean  way  the  machine 
did  the  work.  Mr.  Watkins  had  received  a  cablegram  from 
the  manufacturers  requesting  him  to  postpone  the  exhibition, 
as  they  had  shipped  25  improved  machines  recently,  but 
the  work  done  with  the  two  on  exhibition  was  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  in  the  near  future  they  will  be  generally 
used  on  all  large  ranches.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  cut 
the  sheep,  and  fully  a  pound  more  wool  is  taken  off  than  by 
hand  from  heavy-shearing  sheep. 


The  Upgrade. — The  upgrade  of  sheep  and  the  dairy 
has  been  attained  on  the  line  of  the  improved  breeds.  The 
hogs,  too  have  been  quite  universally  improved,  and  scrubs 
have  given  place  to  high  grades  and  full  bloods  of  the  vari- 
ous improved  breeds.  Cattle  and  horses  must  follow  the 
established  law  of  improvement,  and  when  farmers  learn 
the  necessity  of  breeding  to  only  pure-bred  bulls  and  stal- 
lions, they  will  then  insure  the  success  of  stock-raising  on 
the  farm.  The  grade  sire  of  any  and  every  kind  is  a  de- 
lusion, and  a  sire  as  the  father  of  scrubs  is  a  step  backward 
from  full  blood  sires. 


The  Dairy  Industry  In  the  West. 

New  industries  come  into  a  country  as  the  tides  rise  on 
the  shore.  There  is  a  great  wave  which  scatters  itself  on 
the  rocks  and  then  flows  backward.  The  next  wave  breaks 
higher,  and  has  less  of  a  reflux.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  is  a  marked  and  substantial  advance.  It  is  in  the 
memory  of  all  middle-aged  farmers  when  the  butter  product 
west  of  the  Mississippi  was  rated  as  grease,  and  sold  at 
grease  prices.  Then  came  the  discovery  to  the  butter-eat- 
ing world  that  the  Iowa  product  was  greasy  or  golden,  at 
the  will  of  the  maker,  and  the  dairy  industry  at  once  took 
the  form  of  a  boom.  The  next  decided  move  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  creamery  inch  and  the  gathered  cream 
system.  Creameries  sprung  up  over  nearly  alf  the  States, 
and  often  far  in  advance  of  the  dairy  conditions.  The 
grains  were  there,  and  in  some  cases  the  improved  grasses, 
but  a  dairy  population  and  dairy  cows  were  wanting,  hence 
many  of  these  ventures  were  failures,  frost-bitten  blossoms 
and  worm-eaten  apples,  which  fell  with  the  first  wind,  to 
the  great  relief  of  the  proprietors.  The  raising  of  grains 
and  the  growing  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs  was  too  profit- 
able to  induce  men  who  were  not  reared  on  cows'  milk  and 
broken  into  the  cow's  way  in  their  youth,  to  learn  how  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  dairy  cow,  and  for  a  time  the  dairy 
interests  were  driven  back  from  a  large  part  of  a  natural 
dairy  region.  One  of  the  great  sources  of  grief  and  loss  in 
these  early  ventures,  was  the  fact  that  no  way  had  yet  been 
found  of  giving  full  value  to  the  farmer  who  kept  his  own 
good  cows,  fed  them  well  and  took  good  care  of  the  milk. 
Milk  was  sold  like  butter  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  West,  at 
the  same  price.  Then  came  the  separator,  which  made 
whole  milk  creameries  on  a  large  scale  possible,  the  milk 
test,  which  enabled  the  creamery  to  distinguish  between  the 
blue  milk  and  the  jich,  to  get  even  with  the  pump  if  it  put 
its  snoot  in  the  milk  can,  and  finally  the  baby  separator, 
which  enables  the  dairyman  with  20  cows  or  more,  to  milk, 
cream  it  and  feed  the  skim  milk  to  the  calves  as  a  morning 
chore,  and  saves  him  the  space,  with  all  that  means,  in  his 
spring  house.  He  has  milked  his  cows,  taken  off  the 
cream  and  put  his  skimmed  milk  in  the  best  market  for  it — 
the  calves'  stomach — in  the  best  condition,  and  needs  but  a 
small  tank  to  take  care  of  his  cream.  All  these  are  marked 
steps  in  dairy  progress.  Meanwhile  other  changes  of 
scarcely  less  importance  has  been  going  on.  The  low  price 
of  cattle  and  the  high  price  of  land  have  been  forcing  on  the 
attention  of  the  farmer  this  fact,  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
board  the  ordinary  cow  a  year  for  the  chance  of  a  calf.  He 
must  have  something  more  than  this,  or  find  something 
besides  cattle  to  eat  his  grass.  To  many  men  this  is  a 
most  unwelcome  view.  They  have  perhaps  been  unfortu- 
nately raised  to  view  milking  as  women's  work. 

They  have  never  been  inducted  into  the  mysteries  of 
feeding  the  calf,  or,  if  they  have,  in  the  small  way  that 
tends  to  make  a  man  disgusted  with  the  business.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  man  whose  education  has  been 
away  from  the  dairy  to  come  down  to  pulling  teats  and 
feeding  calves,  but  we  are  afraid  that  thousands  will  come 


to  it,  or  do  worse.  When  land  gets  up  to  a  certain  price, 
and  has  a  certain  rental  value,  the  calf  ceases  to  do  the 
milking.  Look  eastward  in  any  State,  and  see  if  this  is  not 
true  as  gospel.  Why  should  it  not  be  equally  true  in  the 
West  ?  Fortunately,  butter-making  and  the  management 
of  cows  is  fast  becoming  a  science.  Farmers  are  learning 
how  to  organize  creameries,  and  young  men  are  choosing 
butter-making  as  a  profession,  and  it  will  soon  be  possible 
to  conduct  creameries  on  a  far  less  margin  than  in  the 
past.  The  farmer  will  get  a  larger  share  of  the  proceeds, 
and  when  even  the  grain  grower  and  the  cattle  feeder  see 
that  it  will  pay,  they  will  be  ready  to  enter  the  dairy  king- 
dom as  a  little  child,  for  the  money  that  is  in  it.  It  would 
not  surprise  us  if  some  of  these  new  converts  to  dairying 
should  surpass  others  who  would  not  be  happy  unless  they 
had  ten  cows  to  milk  morning  and  evening.  They  will 
have  nothing  to  forget,  and  will  enter  upon  the  study  of 
dairy  problems  as  a  lawyer  enters  upon  the  study  of  a  case 
at  the  bar. 

They  will  test  the  milk  of  each  cow,  and  quickly  reject 
the  unprofitable  servant.  They  will  bring  to  the  subject  of 
dairying  their  knowledge  of  breeding  and  feeding.  In  fact, 
the  greatest  improvement  possible,  as  we  see  it,  in  the  dairy 
business,  is  to  make  ten  cows,  with  ten  cow's  cost  and  ten 
cows'  keep,  bring  the  profit  that  twenty  do  now.  That  this 
is  clearly  possible  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
done  over  and  over  again,  and  is  being  done  to-day.  Here- 
tofore, there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining,  short  of 
churning  each  cow's  milk  by  itself,  which  was  the  dead 
beat  border  at  the  bovine  table.  The  milk  test  settles  that 
for  every  man  that  will  apply  it.  There  are  men  who  are 
going  into  the  business  that  will  apply  the  test.  Then  will 
come  the  science  of  breeding  for  milk,  as  yet  applied  to  but 
three  or  four  breeds,  but  which  will  in  time  be  applied  to 
many  others.  Then  comes  another  question— whether  the 
test  will  give  the  honest  cheese  value.  There  is  a  world  of 
knowledge  yet  to  be  discovered  about  the  cow,  her  milk, 
her  ancestry  and  her  posterity.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  the  breeder,  the  feeder,  the  butter  maker,  the  cheese 
maker  and  the  scientist  to  distinguish  themselves.  The 
agricultural  mind  of  the  West  is  observing  the  cow,  study- 
ing her  possibilities.  Formerly,  farmers  who  were  in  the 
mire  of  debt  were  wont  to  get  a  good  grip  on  the  cow's  tail 
in  order  to  be  pulled  out.  They  are  observing  her  teats 
now,  and  will  in  due  time  get  a  fourfold  grip.  The  me- 
chanics are  studying  how  to  get  out  the  cream,  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  are  teaching  the  boys  how  to  churn  it,  the 
bacteriologists  are  telling  us  all  about  the  inhabitants  of 
the  milk  can,  the  chemists  are  telling  us  all  about  the  ra- 
tions for  the  cow,  the  breeders  are  applying  the  laws  of  in- 
heritance, and  the  farmer  is  "  all  ears  "  to  hear  what  true 
things  these  men  say  and  what  wise  things  they  may  do. 
From  all  ihese  he  may  get  wisdom,  and  will  apply  it  to  the 
increase  of  his  own  bank  account  and  the  glory  of  the 
cow. — Western  Farm  Journal. 


Points  of  a  Good  Hog. 

There  is  not  uniformity  enough  in  the  variety  of  breeds 
of  hogs  reared  in  the  West  to  warrant  a  correct  description 
of  them  under  one  general  head;  however,  we  think  that  a 
few  remarks  or  indications  would  not  be  out  of  place,  per- 
tinent to  what  a  hog  of  any  breed  should  be  to  deserve  the 
qualification,  "good." 

First  of  all  there  should  be  sufficient  depth  of  carcass, 
and  such  an  elongation  of  body  as  to  insure  a  good  lateral 
expansion.  The  loins  and  chest  should  be  broad.  The 
breadth  of  the  chest  denotes  sufficient  room  for  the  heart 
and  for  a  good  play  of  the  lungs,  and  the  consequent  free 
and  healthy  circulation  of  the  blood,  essential  to  the  thriv- 
ing or  fattening  of  any  animal. 

All  bones  ought  to  be  firm  and  small,  and  the  joints  fine. 
Nothing  is  more  indicative  of  high-breeding  than  this. 
The  limbs  of  a  first-class  hog  ought  to  be  no  longer,  than, 
when  fully  fat,  would  prevent  the  animal's  body  from  trail- 
ing on  the  ground.  I'he  leg  is  the  least  profitable  part  of 
a  hog,  and  we  require  no  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  moving  about. 

The  feet  should  be  firm  and  sound,  the  toes  lying  well 
together,  and  pressing  tightly  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
claws — even,  upright  and  healthy. 

Many  think  that  the  head  is  of  little  or  no  consequence, 
and  that  a  good  hog  may  have  an  ugly  head;  but  I  regard 
the  head  of  all  animals  (as  of  all  men)  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  in  which  pure  and  impure  breeding  will  be  ob- 
viously indicated. 

A  high-bred  animal  will  arrive  more  speedily  at  maturity, 
will  turn  out  more  profitable  than  one  of  questionable  or 
impure  stock;  and  such  being  the  case,  I  consider  that  the 
head  of  the  hog  is  by  no  means  a  point  to  be  overlooked 
by  the  purchaser.  The  description  of  a  head  most  likely 
to  promise,  or  be  the  concomitant  of  high  breeding,  is  one 
not  carrying  heavy  bone,  not  too  flat  on  the  forehead,  or 
possessing  too  long  a  snout.  The  snout  should  be  short, 
and  the  forehead  rather  convex,  curving  upward;  and  the 
ear  should  be,  while  pendulous,  inclining  somewhat  for- 
ward, and  at  the  same  time  light  and  thin.  In  a  word, 
the  good  hog  must  be  an  aristocrat,  which  means  nothing 
more  than  lightness  with  strength  of  bone  and  suppleness 
of  body. 

Nor  should  the  buyer  pass  even  the  carriage  of  a  pig. 
Hi:  be  dull,  heavy  and  dejected,  reject  him  on  suspicion  of 
ill  health,  if  not  of  some  concealed  disorder,  actually  exist- 
ing or  just  about  to  break  forth;  and,  attention,  farmers; 
there  cannot  be  a  more  unfortunate  sympton  than  a  hang- 
down,  slouching  head.  Of  course  a  fat  hog  ready  for  the 
shambles,  or  a  sow  heavy  with  young,  has  not  much 
sprightliness  of  deportment. 

If  hogs,  such  as  the  description  portrays,  were  reared, 
no  matter  of  what  grade  or  breed,  an  immense  profit  would 
accrue  to  the  farmer  who  is  interested  enough  to  note 
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these  few  indications. — Perry  Warren  Davenport  in  Prairie 
Farmer. 

Transfers  of  Berkshires. — Jno.  G.  Springer,  Secre- 
tary American  Berkshire  Association,  Springfield,  III, 
sends  the  following  transfers  of  recorded  Berkshires  in 
California:  Solano  27752,  Sonoma  27753  and  Belted 
Cruiser  of  Eden  I.  27751,  Henry  P.  Mohr,  Mount  Eden, 
Cal.,  to  J.  C.  Penke,  Mount,  Eden  Cal.  Our  Dick  27781 
and  Charmer's  Duke  27767,  Byron  D.  Brown,  Nelson, 
Neb.,  to  John  H.  Temple,  Puente,  Cal.  Lynwood  Fancy 
27744,  Lynwood  Dennis  27743  and  Lynwood  Dottie  27430, 
Sessions  &  Bigelow,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  Sessions  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles  Cal.  Mayday  27766,  Mayfield  27765,  Rayle 
27764,  Dayle  27763,  Dinah  27762,  Cora  26506,  Sallie  XX. 
26504,  Orima  Donna  24437,  Model  Lass  24432,  Model 
Sallie  24220,  Cape  Flower  II.  24218,  Redwood  Charmer 
24216,  Royal  Beauty  XXVIII.  21630,  Redwood  Sallie  IX. 
21044,  Perfection  21042  and  Minerva  21041,  estate  of 
Andrew  Smith,  Redwood  City,  Cal.,  to  Alfred  Seale,  May- 
field,  Cal.  Model  Queen  24428,  estate  of  Andrew  Smith 
to  Henry  P.  Mohr,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal. 


How  TO  Make  Lean  Pork. — It  is  cheaper  to  produce 
meat  that  contains  a  large  proportion  of  lean  with  the  fat, 
than  to  fatten  the  hog  to  such  a  condition  as  to  fit  it  only 
for  the  production  of  lard,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  by  feeding 
for  lean  meat  a  greater  weight  of  carcass  is  secured,  and  at 
no  more  expense  than  in  producing  an  excess  of  fat.  This 
is  explained  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  when  an  animal  is 
given  food  containing  the  elements  of  growth  of  bone  and 
muscle  as  well  as  fat,  the  condition  of  the  animal  is  sus- 
tained in  a  manner  to  permit  more  perfect  digestion  and 
assimilation,  and  a  greater  proportion  for  the  support  of 
the  system  of  the  nutritious  elements  that  are  required,  and 
which  are  more  evenly  distributed  through  the  body,  in- 
stead of  the  semidiseased  condition  produced  when  corn  is 
given  as  an  exclusive  diet.  Hence  the  farmer  who  dimin- 
ishes the  ration  of  maize,  allowing  but  a  portion  only — sub- 
stitutig  therefor  bran,  middlings,  milk  and  clover  cut  fine 
and  scalded — will  have  his  hogs  larger,  heavier,  healthier, 
and  of  a  better  quality  of  flesh  than  from  corn.  While 
giving  the  advantages  of  a  systematic  method  of  feeding  for 
the  best  results  in  producing  the  heaviest  pork,  the  fact  that 
prime  lard  brings  a  price  that  makes  it  desirable  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  to  have  his  hogs  fat,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  when  lean  meat  is  advo- 
cated, but  the  lean  is  simply  interspersed  with  the  fat,  and 
the  greater  increase  from  the  variety  of  food  does  not  di- 
minish the  supply  of  lard.  The  frrmer  will  find  that  in 
those  portions  of  the  carcass  from  which  the  lard  is  pro- 
duced, but  little  difference  will  be  observed,  and  the  hog 
will  be  much  more  valuable  as  a  whole. — Ex. 
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Yolo  County  Fruits  and  Farms. 


Woodland,  June  25. 

To  THE  Editor:  While  Woodland,  Winters  and  Davis- 
ville  have  long  been  the  chief  fruit  growing  centers  in  Yolo 
county,  and  will  doubtless  remain  so  in  great  measure,  they 
will  not  be  the  only  ones.  Within  the  past  two  or  three 
years  localities  which  had  been  considered  unadapted  to 
much  else  but  agriculture  have  shown  large  orchard  and 
vineyard  acreage. 

Winters  was  shipping  fruit  East  a  month  ago,  and  the 
apricot  and  early  peach  harvest  is  about  completed.  A 
section  that  is  bidding  fair  to  rival  Winters,  and  for  which 
even  more  is  claimed,  though  just  where  and  why  is  not 
always  evident,  is  Capay  Valley.  It  certainly  has  temper- 
ature enough,  as  during  four  days  of  this  week  the  thermem- 
eter  registered  above  100°,  reiching  112°  on  Sunday,  at 
the  head  of  the  valley.  But  a  little  thing  as  that  is  consid- 
ered no  drawback,  and  we  hear  expression  of  great  hopes 
for  this  valley. 

Like  many  other  sections  of  this  State,  Capay  valley 
owes  its  development  ingreat  part  to  the  railroad  Co.,  which 
secured  some  six  thousand  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the 
valley  at  an  average  of  $40  an  acre;  built  their  road,  and 
then,  with  their  usual  magnanimity,  dispensed  it  to  needy 
colonists  in  10  and  20-acre  doses,  and  even  larger,  at  an 
average  of  $150  an  acre. 

The  pioneer  in  the  fruit  industry  in  the  valley  is  W.  B. 
Still,  of  Guinda,  who  has  76  acres  of  4-year  old  apricots 
and  peaches.  This  year  he  expects  to  ship  about  8000 
boxes.  What  the  actual  capacities  of  the  valley  are  in  this 
line  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  industry  here,  as  else- 
where, is  considered  an  experiment,  and  the  trees  are  still 
too  young  to  bear  their  earliest.  Some  two  thousand  acres 
have  been  planted  in  orchards  within  the  past  two  years. 
The  soil  seems  splendidly  adapted  to  rapid  growth.  The 
finest  development  the  writer  has  seen  anywhere  was  in  the 
young  orchard  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Woodbury,  of  Guinda.  This 
gentleman  has  about  30  acres  set  to  apricots,  peaches  and 
almonds.  The  trees  are  but  yearlings,  yet  they  have  a 
stock  in  nearly  all  instances  of  two  inches  and  over,  a  cor- 
responding height,  and  heavy  foliage.  This  extraordinary 
growth  is  owing  to  the  rich  character  of  the  soil.  It  is  the 
heavy  sediment  bordering  Cache  Creek.  Mr.  Woodbury 
claims  to  have  discovered  a  black  scale  pest  preying  upon 
his  potato  vines  and  other  vegetables  that  has  not  hitherto 
been  seen  in  the  valley. 

Five  miles  below  Guinda  and  ten  above  Capay  is  the 
Tancred  Colony,  composed  of  500  acres  or  more  of  young 
orchard  and  vineyard.  Here  all  is  owned  and  worked  on 
the  cooperative  plan.  All  property  owners  in  the  colony 
are  shareholders  in  the  company.  Those  who  have  hold- 
ings but  live  in  the  city  or  elsewhere  pay  certain  fixed  as- 
sessments to  have  their  properties  worked.    Those  who 


live  in  the  colony  and  cannot  secure  a  living  at  present  on 
their  own  small  place  work  on  the  other  lands  of  the  col- 
ony and  are  paid  from  the  funds  provided  for  such  pur- 
poses.   E.  W.  Hammon  is  superintendent. 

Many  other  orchardists  of  the  valley  might  be  mentioned, 
as  Messrs.  Sprouhl  and  Sharpe  of  S.  F.,  who  have  a  young 
orchard  and  vineyard  near  Guinda  under  the  charge  of  G. 
W.  Kneeland.  Samuel  Allen  has  a  fine  almond  orchard 
near  Tancred. 

YOLO  CITY 

Is  another  locality  that  promises  to  become  a  prominent 
fruit  center,  as  several  orchards  have  been  set  out  within 
the  past  two  or  three  years.  The  most  extensive  of  these 
is  the  Yolo  Orchard,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  owned  by  a 
Woodland  syndicate  and  comprises  two  hundred  or  more 
acres.  E.  C.  Zane  is  superintendent.  Among  others  who 
have  gone  into  the  business  on  a  less  ambitious  but  still 
promising  scale  are  Messrs.  W.  T.  Akers,  O.  Plantz  and 
W.  F.  Hayden. 

W.  J.  Reid  of  Dunnigan  has  set  out  several  small 
orchards  and  vineyards,  which  give  promise  of  success. 
However,  all  who  are  now  rushing  into  tl.e  business  con- 
sider it  but  a  speculation,  or  at  best  an  experiment,  and 
occasionally  one  meets  a  grower,  long  in  the  business,  who 
has  had  enough,  and  pronounces  fruit-raising  a  lo-^ing 
proposition.  They  give  two  reasons — rates  of  transporta- 
tion and  commission  men.  As  an  old  gentleman  remarked 
a  few  days  ago,  "  There  is  only  one  thing  possibly  worse 
than  these,  and  that's  the  grasshopper.  He  takes  every- 
thing, and  offers  no  apology  either." 

Woodland  and  Danville  will  ship  considerable  quantities 
of  fruit,  though  more  in  the  dried  state  than  heretofore,  as 
the  profit  on  this  class  is  generally  better  than  on  fresh 
fruit.  The  fruit  crop  here,  however,  as  everywhere,  is  light, 
and  the  only  hope  many  of  the  growers  have,  is  better 
prices  than  have  ruled  the  past  season. 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Briggs,  who  has  large  vineyards  at  Woodland 
and  Davisville,  is  one  who  does  not  take  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  fruit  situation.  On  63,000  boxes  of  raisins 
shipped  last  year,  she  lost  on  every  box.  There  are  many 
other  producers  who  still  have  their  last  season's  crop 
awaiting  a  market. 

general  farming. 

Harvesting  is  in  general  progress  throughout  the  county. 
In  some  places,  as  about  Danville,  the  farmers  were  through 
a  week  ago,  while  in  other  parts,  particularly  on  the  tule, 
the  grain  has  not  ripened  sufficiently. 

The  prospects  of  a  generally  large  crop  are  good.  There 
were  fears  of  continued  north  winds,  but  the  grain  has  met 
with  no  serious  drawback.  In  many  places  on  the  high 
lands  wheat  will  run  as  high  as  15  or  16  sacks  to  the  acre. 
The  farmers,  however,  are  but  little  more  encouraged  than 
the  fruit  men.  Many  are  contractingitheir  wheat  now  at 
$1.30 — equivalent  to  $1.40  delivered  at  Port  Costa — fearing 
even  lower  prices  later  in  the  season. 

Those  who  have  tule  lands  are  the  most  jubilant,  for 
promises  of  a  tremendous  crop  are  now  assured.  This  is 
the  first  year  in  four  that  floods  have  not  covtred  these 
rich  lands  and  either  prevented  the  planting  of  the  grain  or 
destroyed  the  crop  just  as  it  was  ready  for  harvest.  "  Re- 
clamation district  108 "  extends  from  Knight's  Landing 
north  a  distance  of  30  miles  and  comprises  68,000  acres. 
With  the  exception  of  two  8o  acre  plots  on  the  border, 
every  foot  is  in  wheat,  which  will  yield  from  10  to  30  sacks 
to  the  acre,  and  the  average,  according  to  good  authority, 
at  least  15  sacks. 

Harvesting  will  begin  this  week  on  many  of  the  great 
farms.  There  are  nine  harvesters  at  work  on  the  Curtis 
place  alone.  With  such  possibilities,  there  is  no  surprise 
that  the  owners  of  these  lands  should  consider  feasible  a 
$750,000  canal  to  intercept  the  foothill  waters  that  have 
prevented  crops  in  past  seasons.  It  is  intended  to  run  this 
canal  along  the  west  border  of  the  tule.  It  will  be  over  30 
miles  in  length,  600  feet  wide,  and  have  a  mean  depth  of 
eight  feet.  Surveyors  are  at  present  running  preliminary 
lines.  When  these  tale-land  farmers  consider  they  have 
lost  sufficient  in  the  past  three  years  to  build  six  such 
canals,  and,  as  it  is,  seem  only  assured  of  one  crop  in  four, 
they  may  well  take  half  their  present  crop  and  put  it  into 
the  project.  There  seems  general  unanimity  regarding  the 
scheme  and  strong  hopes  that  it  will  be  a  success. 

C.  E.  T. 


Killing  Morning-Glory. 

Saticov,  Ventura  Co.,  June  28,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor. — The  article  quoted  in  your  last  issue 
from  a  Hueneme  correspondent  on  the  subject  of  killing 
morning-glory  is  the  first  practical  treatise  I  have  seen 
concerning  this  dreaded  pest  and  its  extinction.  The 
question  seems  to  be  generally  avoided  by  correspondents 
presumably  because  they  fear  a  discussion  thereon  would 
unpleasantly  advertise  their  localities.  As  the  pest  is  quite 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  State,  this  is  certainly  a 
mistaken  sentiment.  If  people  do  nothing  and  say 
nothing  concerning  this  formidable  trespasser,  fearing  to  de- 
tract from  the  value  of  their  property,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  their  fair  lands  will  have  little  value  to  sustain. 

Endorsing  all  that  the  Hueneme  correspondent  has  said, 
it  seems  to  me  he  neglects  one  phase  of  the  subject. 
There  is,  doubtless,  no  question  as  to  the  efficacy  of  con- 
stant cultivation  or  "smothering"  as  a  means  of  extermina- 
tion, and  on  patches  not  exceeding  a  few  acres  in  extent, 
the  plan  may  be  practical,  but  in  fields  of  several  hundred 
acres,  where  almost  each  individual  acre  is  infested  with 
varying  degrees  of  hopelessness,  the  expense  of  such  cultiva- 
tion and  more  especially  the  loss  entailed  by  two  or  three 
years  idleness  of  the  land,  places  the  remedy  out  of  the 
reach  of  any  but  millionaires.  Even  should  the  plan  be 
followed,  the  expense  and  loss  mentioned  would  place  a 
value  on  the  land  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  its  real 
worth  for  raising  any  ordinary  crop  after  the  pest  is  eradi- 
cated. 

Many  people  in  this  vicinity  have  adopted  the  following 


system,  which  is  entirely  practical,  subjects  the  owner  to  ii^ 
loss,  removes  the  pest,  and  doubles  or  quadruples  the  actual 
value  of  the  soil.  The  land  is  set  out  to  fruit  trees  (pref- 
erably English  walnuts,  as  they  are  planted  far  apart  and 
give  plenty  of  room  for  work)  and  beans  or  other  hoed 
crops  are  raised  between  the  trees  until  the  latter  are  bear- 
ing profitably.  Hoed  crops  do  reasonably  well,  even  in 
thick  patches  of  morning-glory,  necessitating  only  thorough 
cultivating  and  hoeing  every  few  weeks  until  the  crop  is 
harvested,  which,  in  the  case  of  beans,  is  about  three 
months  from  the  time  of  planting.  Very  thick  patches  can 
be  kept  cultivated  clean  with  a  weed  knife  to  avoid  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  hoeing,  and  still  not  interfere  with 
the  crop  as  a  whole.  This  summer  cultivation  and  the  shade 
of  the  bean  vines  seem  to  recompense  for  the  draft  made 
upon  the  moisture,  and  if  the  ground  surrounding  the 
trees  for  several  feet  be  kept  clean,  the  latter  need  not  suf- 
fer materially.  The  number  of  bean  rows  between  the 
trees  is  diminished  year  by  year  as  the  trees  become  larger. 
The  number  of  crops  raised  this  way  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  kind  of  fruit,  apricots,  apples,  etc.,  bearing  much 
earlier  than  walnuts. 

Now,  when  the  trees  are  bearing  profitably,  the  "smoth- 
ering "  process  can  begin  and  continue,  with  no  attending 
loss,  until  the  pest  is  eradicated,  the  repeated  cultivations 
being  alike  a  boon  to  the  trees  and  destruction  to  the 
morning-glory.  When  this  desired  condition  has  been 
reached,  the  owner  will  have  a  property  which,  however 
skeptical  he  may  be  concerning  the  profit  of  fruit  culture, 
will  be  vastly  higher  in  the  market  than  his  unimproved 
land,  even  if  he  had  no  morning-glory  to  contend  with. 
Judicious  interculture  is  quite  generally  followed,  in  this 
vicinity,  to  tide  over  the  first  few  years  until  the  orchard 
will  pay  its  way,  and  the  trees  do  not  suffer  perceptibly  as 
a  consequence.  An  exception  would  have  to  be  made  in 
the  case  of  grains,  which,  not  admitting  of  summer  culti- 
vation, dry  out  the  soil  to  the  detriment  of  the  trees.  I 
have  never,  however,  seen  such  a  practice  followed. 

Now,  there  has  been  no  break  in  the  receipts  from  the 
land,  and  the  morning  glory  is  killed,  when,  if  the  owner 
should  imagine  that  other  crops  would  pay  better  than  his 
orchard,  he  can  dig  it  out  (the  wood  paying  for  the  cost  of 
clearing)  and  still  be  far  ahead  in  the  operation.  His  land 
will  be  clean  and  greatly  strengthened  by  the  change,  when, 
if  he  had  done  nothing,  the  pest  would  be  growing  each 
year  more  formidable. 

But  in  the  favored  land  of  California,  who  will  say  that 
fruit  is  less  profitable  than  any  agricultural  staple,  and  if 
the  obnoxious  morning-glory  will  thus  add  to  the  acreage 
of  orchards,  may  it  not,  after  all,  like  most  of  our  afflic- 
tions, prove  a  blessing  in  disguise  ?         H.  F.  Clark. 


World's  Fair  Notes. 

The  Kern  County  World's  Fair  Association  has  appointed 
a  board  of  lady  managers  for  the  county. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  prepare  a  facsimile  of  the 
San  Luis  Rey  Mission,  which  is  the  finest  and  most  exten- 
sive one  in  southern  California,  to  be  set  up  at  Chicago. 

On  June  14th,  the  Humboldt  County  World's  Fair  As- 
sociation was  formed  at  Rohnerville.  A.  P.  Campton  was 
elected  president,  and  D.  E.  Gordan  secretary,  both  of 
Rohnerville. 

C.  M.  Wells,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
World's  Fair  Association,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
women  of  that  county  are  taking  more  interest  in  World's 
Fair  work  than  men,  outside  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  June  nth,  a  meeting  of  the  .Shasta  Countv  World's 
Fair  Association  was  held  at  Yuba  City,  and  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven  members  was  elected.  Glass  jars  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes,  to  the  number  of  240  were  or- 
dered. 

The  Santa  Rosa  School,  at  De  Luz,  San  Diego  county, 
has  prepared  50  beautiful  specimens  of  wild  flowers  and 
ferns,  neatly  mounted  on  white  cardboard.  Commit- 
tees have  been  organized  among  the  children  to  continue 
the  collection  during  the  summer. 

The  Fresno  County  World's  Fair  Association  reports 
that  good  success  is  following  efforts  to  obtain  excellent 
samples  of  wheat,  barley,  rye  and  oats  for  a  World's  Fair 
exhibit.  The  association  will  be  ready  to  begin  on  fruit 
and  other  products  in  due  season^ 

On  June  20th,  the  supervisors  of  Orange  county  decided, 
for  the  present,  to  appropriate  one-ninth  as  much  money  as 
Los  Angeles  county  will  appropriate  for  a  World's  Fair 
exhibit.  As  the  latter  county  will  appropriate  $40,000,  the 
appropriation  by  Orange  county  will  therefore  be  about 
$4500. 

The  Alameda  County  World's  Fair  Association  is  having 
prepared  an  illustrated  album  of  Alameda  County,  to  be 
used  at]the  Exposition  next  year  to  assist  in  advertising  the 
resources  of  the  county.  The  printed  matter  accompanying 
the  album  will  be  both  descriptive  and  statistical. 

R.  H.  Young,  secretary  of  the  San  Diego  County  World's 
Fair  Association,  has  forwarded  to  the  State  Commission 
for  indorsement,  applications  from  37  different  residents  of 
San  Diego  county  for  a  total  of  4820  square  feet  of  exhibit- 
ing space  in  the  different  department  buildings  at  Chicago. 

A  public  spirited  resident  of  .Siskiyou  County  has  sent  a 
communication  to  the  Yreka  Telegram,  stating  that  as  the 
California  Commission  has  decided  to  maintain  a  restau- 
rant and  cafe  in  the  State  Building  at  Chicago,  Siskiyou 
County  should  endeavor  to  furnish  therefor  butter,  ham, 
bacon,  eggs,  etc.,  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  county's 
products  in  that  line. 

A  design  submitted  by  Miss  Rose  Brier  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
for  a  panel  for  the  Woman's  Building  at  Chicago,  has  been 
approved  by  the  National  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  and 
Miss  Brier  has  been  given  an  order  to  execute  the  work. 
The  panel  is  of  conventional  design  on  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance style,  of  which  the  Eschscholizia,  or  California  poppy 
is  the  central  figure. 
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In  the  Orohird. 

I.3zy,  languid  shadows  stretch  across  the  orchard 
Krass.  .,    ,  , 

And  warm  and  blushing  snowflikes  drift  downward 
as  I  pass;  „  . 

The  robins  whistle  blithely,  white  butterflies  float 
by 

One  fleecy  cloud  has  lost  its  way  in  the  soft  blue  of 
the  slcy~' 
And  the  spring  is  in  my  thought. 

I^ight  streams  down  through  pale  green  leaves  that 

whisper  in  the  breeze; 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  blossoms  lurk  drowsy,  droning 

bees; 

The  willows  bend  down  slender  leaves  and  dip  them 

in  the  stream; 
The  day  floats  by  on  fragrant  wings  like  a  sunny, 
golden  dream — 
And  the  spring  is  in  my  heart. 

Happy  birds  through  languorous  air  now  tell  their 

secrets  sweet; 
Clover  leaves  and  lender  grass  are  thick  beneath  my 

feet;  ..  , 

Sunshine  lights  my  baby's  hair  as  at  my  side  he 

stands, 

His  treasure  trove  of  dandelions  in  tiny,  tight  shut 
hand — 
And  the  spring  is  in  my  life  ! 

—Virginia  Franklyn  in  Harper's  Bazar. 


A  Summer  Love. 

Written  for  the  Ri  kai.  Press  by  Kate  Masters. 

A  foggy  morning  at  Santa  Cruz.  The  sea 
looks  oily  and  calm;  the  fishermen's  boats 
tied  to,  or  anchored  near  the  wharf,  scarcely 
move  on  the  tranquil  waters,  and  the  peli- 
cans on  the  island  rock  near  Phelan  park 
ruffle  up  their  feathers  and  try  to  think  it  is 
winter. 

An  hour  later  the  fog  has  lifted  and  lies 
like  a  white  curtain  half  way  across  the  now 
sparkling  waters  of  the  bay.  The  beach  be- 
gins to  look  like  business;  that  is,  the  chil- 
dren and  nurses  are  arriving.  The  children, 
happy  and  wild  as  colts;  barelegged,  sun- 
burned and  happy.  Some  in  laces  and 
finery  playing  with  little  strangers  in  cotton, 
while  the  French  {?)  nurses  gossip  and  chat 
with  each  other  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
their  charges. 

In  another  hour  the  swells  have  arrived 
and  the  idlers  are  watching  for  the  rival 
belles  and  beaux  to  take  their  morning 
swim. 

Among  the  gayly  dressed  ladies  on  the 
wide  porch  of  the  bathhouse  a  young  girl 
appears.  She  seems  quite  alone,  and  walks 
to  the  top  of  the  steps  and  looks  out  at  the 
water  as  if  to  judge  if  it  is  tempting  enough 
for  a  swim. 

She  is  slight,  tall  and  very  pretty,  and  has 
a  quiet  sort  of  dignity  particularly  noticeable 
among  the  noisy,  chattering  girls  around 
her. 

As  she  turns  to  go  into  the  bathhouse  she 
takes  one  glance  around  the  sands.  Her 
blue  eyes  show  surprise  for  a  moment.  The 
expressive  face  is  full  of  pain,  as  the  dark 
lashes  sweep  down  over  her  eyes  as  if  to 
hide  what  she  could  not  bear  to  see. 

"He  said  he  did  not  know  her,"  she  is 
thinking. 

Her  glance  again  strays  to  where  a  young 
man  is  laughing  and  talking  to  a  very  hand- 
some woman.  More  than  handsome,  and 
he,  too,  is  good  to  look  upon,  with  curly 
hair,  clear-cut  features  and  the  bold,  blue 
eyes  that  women  adore.  He  is  probably 
twenty-six  or  seven  years  of  age,  while  the 
beauty  by  his  side  is  perhaps  older. 

They  are  only  flirting.  What  else  can  it 
be  ?  They  have  only  known  each  other 
since  the  night  before. 

He  turns  and  sees  the  girl  he  really  loves 
and  his  first  impulse  is  to  excuse  himself 
and  go  to  her,  but  then  he  thinks,  why 
should  he  not  devote  just  one  morning  to 
the  belle  o.'  the  beach  ?  He  feels  certain  she 
is  quite  taken  with  him  already  and  so  he 
stays,  and  Helen  looking  straight  at  him  a 
moment,  smiles  scornfully,  then  goes  to  get 
ready  for  her  swim  with  a  sad  and  bitter 
heart. 

They  are  not  engaged,  these  two.  He 
hasn't  even  made  love  to  her.  In  fact,  she 
is  the  only  girl  he  knows  that  he  hasn't 
flirted  with.  Why  ?  Because  he  loves  her, 
he  is  afraid  of  her,  afraid  those  blue  eyes 
will  flash  in  scorn,  or,  worse  still,  in  laughter, 
instead  of  the  soft,  trustful  glances  she  gives 
him  now. 

Many  admire  the  graceful  figure  as  she 
plunges  into  the  breakers,  and  none  more 
than  Frank  Saunders'  companion,  who 
knows  full  well  that  he  has  been  her  devoted 
slave,  but  now — why,  he  is  her  own,  of 
course;  he  pleases  her  and  that  is  enough. 

That  evening  he  meets  Helen  riding  on 
Pacific  avenue.  She  colors,  but  does  not 
smile,  only  bows  slightly.  He  feels  hurt 
and  tries  to  think  she  is  rude,  but  knows  in 
his  heart  he  has  oflfended  her  and  how. 

For  a  week  he  does  not  see  her  at  the 


beach,  but  enjoys  himself  in  a  way  with  the 
gay  people  at  the  hotel.  One  day  a  gay 
young  matron  invites  him  to  a  picnic  at  the 
Big  Trees,  promising  him  a  jolly  time.  "And 
Mrs.  Montgomery  is  going,  too."  Mrs. 
Montgomery  is  the  lovely  widow  whom 
Frank  is  already  supposed  to  be  madly 
in  love  with,  and  not  a  few  whisper  that  the 
widow  is  more  than  pleased  with  him. 

The  next  morning,  at  ii  o'clock,  a  three- 
seated  carriage,  drawn  by  four  prancing 
grays,  leaves  the  hotel  and  is  soon  whirlitig 
along  the  wild  mountain  road  to  the  Big 
Trees.  Even  Frank's  frivolous  soul  is  im- 
pressed with  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 
The  murmuring  waters  of  the  San  Lorenzo, 
so  far  below;  the  gray  rocks  and  the  railroad 
above,  and,  finally,  the  great  redwoods,  tow- 
ering to  meet  the  sky. 

After  they  have  had  their  lunch  and  are 
lounging  about,  a  young  lady  on  horseback 
and  a  gentleman  of  tender  years,  in  fact, 
only  ten,  gallop  in  the  grove.  The  girl  is 
Helen.  She  looks  very  pretty  on  horseback 
and  rides  with  the  easy  grace  of  a  horse- 
woman. 

Some  one  notices  her  and  says,  "You 
know  who  that  is,  don't  you,  Mr.  Saunders  .'" 
with  an  arch  look.  Frank  colors  slightly 
and  looks  annoyed. 

It  soon  appeam  that  the  hostess,  who  is  a 
great  friend  of  Helen's,  had  asked  her  to 
come,  as  she  did  not  like  Mrs.  Montgomery 
and  saw  pretty  well  how  things  were  going. 

At  first  her  little  scheme  seems  to  have  no 
effect,  as  they  hardly  notice  each  other. 
Frank  still  devotes  himself  to  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery, while  another  young  fellow  of  the 
party  starts  a  mild  flirtation  with  Helen. 
Bat,  after  a  time,  this  rouses  Frank  and  he 
manages,  as  they  are  all  strolling  about  the 
grove,  to  get  a  few  words  with  her. 

"  Helen,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  "  he  says. 

"  With  you  !  Why  should  I  be  angry  ?  " 
But  she  does  not  look  at  him. 

"  But  you  are  changed,"  protests  Frank. 

"  If  I  have  vexed  you,  I  think  you  might 
forgive  me  to-day,  when  I  have  not  seen 
you  for  so  long,  won't  you  ?  " 

She  says,  "  I  have  nothing  to  forgive," 
yet  looks  into  his  face  with  the  old  look  that 
makes  his  heart  leap. 

"  I  will  hope  that  you  will  grant  me  more; 
will  you  meet  me  this  evening " 

She  murmurs  "  Yes,"  and  soon  they  sepa- 
rate. 

It  is  a  pet  evening.  Moonlight  floods  the 
bay  and  the  breakers  glint  and  glisten,  their 
foamy  crests  almost  ghastly  in  their  un- 
natural whiteness.  But  it  is  not  on  the 
beach  Frank  meets  his  sweetheart.  Out  on 
the  clifls,  where  the  waves  dash  and  roar 
continually,  instead  of  breaking  in  placid 
monotony  on  the  sands,  he  meets  her.  She 
is  walking  with  her  huge  friend  and  almost 
constant  companion,  a  dog  named  "Victor." 

Helen  is  the  only  daughter  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman in  moderate  circumstances.  Fond 
and  proud  of  his  daughter,  whose  mother 
had  died  when  she  was  a  little  chilld,  but 
yet  selfish  and  pleasure-seeking,  he  lets  her 
have  full  liberty  to  find  her  own  amusements. 
Had  she  been  a  different  sort  of  a  girl,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  what  troubles  her  independent 
spirit  and  perfect  liberty  of  action  might 
have  got  her  into.  As  it  is,  her  quiet  dig- 
nity and  perfect  frankness  with  every  one 
save  her  from  the  slightest  breath  of  scandal. 

When  they  meet,  these  two,  this  summer 
evening,  they  only  look  in  each  other's  eyes, 
and  the  old  story  of  love  is  told  and  an- 
swered in  their  mute  language.  They  turn 
and  walk  back— back  in  the  direction  she 
has  come.  His  arm  steals  round  her  waist 
and  he  tells  her  all  his  love.  But  she — how 
can  she  begin  to  tell  him  all  the  devotion  of 
that  brave  young  heart  ?  Only  the  light  in 
her  soft  dark  eyes  can  tell,  and  he  is  not  the 
man  to  read  them.  If  he  could,  what  trouble 
might  have  been  saved  for  both  of  them. 

Three  happy  weeks  have  passed  and  they 
have  been  together  every  day.  They  have 
arranged  to  get  married  the  next  spring. 
To-day  he  has  returned  to  the  city,  and 
Helen  is  left  to  dream  over  the  past  and 
look  forward  to  the  future. 

The  autumn  has  come.  The  breakers  are 
treacherous;  sometimes  mere  ripples,  the 
next  nninute  mountains  high.  October  heat 
has  ripened  the  grapes  on  the  mountain 
sides,  the  dust  is  deep,  the  fogs  of  the  sum- 
mer months  have  melted,  and  only  the 
smoke  from  the  forest  fires  darken  the  bluest 
of  skies.  Yet  to-day  the  sea  is  angry  in- 
deed. Now  and  then  there  is  a  few  minutes 
calm,  and  some  timid  bathers  venture  to 
don  their  bathing-suits,  only  to  come  out 
and  find  the  breakers  worse  than  ever;  but 
for  very  shame  they  find  they  must  at  least 
get  wet,  and  timidly  advance  to  meet  the 
foe,  who  coolly  doubles  them  heels  over 
head  and  rolls  them  up  the  sand,  to  the  very 
feet  of  the  laughing  spectators. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  is  a  swimmer,  but  a  de- 


cidedly amateur  one.  She  has  not  been  in 
long  before  she  finds  that  the  breakers  are 
too  much  for  her.  She  tries  for  the  raft,  but 
soon  feels  she  cannot  reach  it.  She  turns 
to  come  back.  A  mighty  mountain  of  green 
water  lifts  her  higher  and  higher,  then  sud- 
denly drops  her,  and  presently  the  undertow 
is  rushing  her,  as  she  thinks,  far  out  to  sea. 
She  is  a  brave  woman,  but,  in  her  exhausted 
condition,  she  loses  her  self-controf.  She 
stops  swimming  and  tries  to  call  for  help 
just  as  another  great  wave  rushes  over  her 
head. 

Helen  has  just  come  into  the  water.  She 
dives  through  two  green  walls  of  water,  and, 
as  she  opens  her  eyes  the  second  time,  she 
notices  the  red  cap  of  a  lady  farther  out, 
floating  on  the  water,  while  the  lady  herself 
has  disappeared.  Then  she  sees  her  rise  to 
the  surface  on  the  crest  of  the  next  wave. 
She  calls  on  her  big  dog,  who  is  swimming 
beside  her,  and  together  they  go  to  the  res- 
cue. She  knows  there  is  a  swimming 
teacheron  the  beach,  but  he  cannot  get  there 
in  time.  She  grasps  the  helpless  woman  on 
one  side,  while  her  brave  dog  catches  the 
other,  and  they  manage  to  keep  her  head 
out  of  the  water.  Then  comes  an  awful 
struggle  between  them,  as  the  poor  woman 
tries  to  strangle  them  both;  but  Helen  has 
had  experience,  and  keeps  well  behind  those 
clutching  arms.  But,  even  when  she  be- 
comes quieter,  it  is  hard  to  keep  her  up.  At 
last  the  swimming  teacher  reaches  them, 
and  Helen  swims  off  to  the  raft  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened. 

When  Mrs.  Montgomery  recovers  suffi- 
ciently to  understand  who  her  rescuer  is,  she 
insists  on  seeing  her.  She  is  quite  affected 
when  she  does;  insists  on  her  accepting  a 
handsome  bracelet  she  wears,  and  says  she 
must  only  mention  anything  she  wants  and 
it  will  be  hers.  But  Helen  only  smiles  and 
says:  "All  I  wish  from  you  is  your  friend- 
ship, for  you  are  a  very  brave  woman.  As  for 
me,  I  only  did  what  I  would  have  done  for 
any  one  and  am  very  glad  I  was  able  to  do 
for  you.'' 

Some  time  after  this,  Helen  gets  a  letter 
from  Frank,  who  has  not  written  for  at  least 
a  month.    He  writes: 

Afy  Dear  Helen: — When  you  get  this,  my  mother 
will  be  in  Santa  Cruz.  She  is  very  anxious  to  see 
you,  so  I  hope  you  will  call  on  her  as  soon  as  you 
can,  as  she  is  not  going  to  stay  long. 

Then  a  few  more  lines  and  the  letter 
closes.  Helen  feels  there  is  something 
wrong. 

"  So  you  are  the  fair  Helen  of  whom  I 
have  heard  so  much!"  says  Mrs.  Saunders 
when  she  meets  her.  She  is  a  tall,  dark- 
eyed,  hard-mouthed  woman;  not  at  all  like 
her  son. 

After  a  few  minutes  ordinary  conversation 
she  says,  "  Well,  dear,  what  I  really  wanted 
to  see  you  about  was  Frank.  I  am  so  pleased 
to  find  you  such  a  nice,  sensible  girl,  for 
really,  you  know,  I  didn't  expect  it.  Frank, 
you  see,  came  home  really  quite  mad  about 
you,  and  was  so  very  serious  about  it;  but 
you,  I  know,  will  understand  and  sympathize 
with  me  when  I  tell  you  he  is  my  only  son 
and — well,  you  see  he  has  to  support  us  both, 
and  really  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  him  to 
marry  at  present;  unless,  of  course,  he  could 
marry  money,  which  I  have  reason  to  think 
he  could,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  he 
feels  bound  in  honor  to  keep  some  sort  of 
promise  to  you." 

Helen's  face  throughout  this  speech  gets 
whiter  and  whiter.  Then  at  last  her  cheeks 
flame. 

This,  then,  is  her  sweetheart's  mother 
cooly  insulting  her  with  smiling  lips. 

She  says,  "  Did  your  son  send  you  down 
here  to  say  this  to  me?" 

"Well,  no!  Not  exactly.  You  see  the  poor 
boy  is  quite  upset  and  worried  about  it,  but 
I  told  him  you  would  not  consider  it  any- 
thing but  a  summer  flirtation." 

Helen  draws  off  her  glove.  I  do  not  my 
he  made  any  promise,"  she  says,  "  but  there 
is  the  ring  he  put  on  my  finger,  and  I  shall 
keep  it  there  till  he  himself  asks  for  it,  or — " 
faltering,  "  till  he  is  married  to  money.  Then 
I  will  give  it  to  him." 

Then  she  leaves  the  room.  Neither  of 
these  women  ever  see  each  other  again. 

Weeks  pass.  Helen  will  not  write  for  a 
long  time,  hoping  he  will  write  first;  but  at 
length  she  can  bear  it  no  longer,  and  writes, 
telling  him  what  his  mother  has  said,  and 
asking  if  he  really  wants  to  break  the  en- 
gagement to  tell  her  so.  "  But,"  she  adds, 
"  I  can  hardly  believe  I  have  given  my  heart 
to  the  wrong  man,  and  that  yours  w.as  only  a 
summer  love."' 

He  does  not  answer  her,  and  the  strong 
young  heart  is  half  broken  with  the  pain  of 
suspicion.  Then  one  day  she  sees  in  the 
paper  the  announcement  of  his  marriage  to 
Mrs.  Montgomery.  Then,  God  help  her! 
Gone  is  her  faith  in  men.  The  soft,  kind 
mouth  hardens,  but  who  shall  say  her  heart 
is  broken.    Not  her  friends,  who  find  her 


far  brighter  and  wittier  than  before,  and  one 
honest  fellow's  heart  is  filled  with  hope. 
Only  her  faithful  dog  has  heard  a  complaint 
from  her,  or  seen  her  bleeding  heart.  Once 
only,  and  then  she  had  cried,  "  God  forgive 
him!  He  did  not  know  how  I  loved  him,  or 
surely  he  would  not  have  done  this  cruel, 
cruel  thing,"  and  buried  her  face  in  bis 
shaggy  coat. 

A  bright,  warm  day  in  January.  The  tide 
is  far  out,  and  the  hard,  wide  sands  are  a 
tempting  place  for  a  gallop. 

Two  people  are  strolling  along;  a  lady  and 
gentleman;  both  handsome  and  happy  look- 
ing. She  says,  "Now.  Frank,  aren't  you 
glad  we  came  here.'  What  could  be  more 
lovelier  than  this?" 

He  does  not  answer.  Down  the  beach  he 
sees  a  slight,  swaying  figure  on  a  bright,  sor- 
rel horse,  which  seems  mad  with  terror  at 
the  waves,  at  the  shining  sand,  at  the  horse 
car  and  everything.  Rearing,  plunging,  foam- 
flecked  he  comes  toward  them,  his  rider  cool 
and  firm,  half-smiling  at  his  mad  antics.  It 
is  Helen.  She  is  within  a  few  yards  ol  them, 
when  suddenly  her  eyes  meet  Frank's.  She 
turns  deathly  white.  The  horse,  feeling  the 
firm  hold  on  his  bit  relax,  leaps  wildly  for- 
ward, and  she,  forgetting  herself,  gives  a 
cruel  jerk  at  the  Spanish  bit. 

Mad  with  pain,  the  sorrel  rears  up,  up,  till 
he  falls  over  backward;  over  till  the  girl  is 
crushed  beneath  him.  Then  he  struggles  to 
his  feet  and  kicks  at  his  helpless  rider  as  she 
tries  to  rise. 

Frank's  heart  turns  sick  as  he  hears  the 
iron  hoof  strike  her  breast.  His  wife  screams, 
but  there  is  no  sound  from  the  motionless 
form  lying  on  the  sand.  When  they  try  to 
raise  her,  she  opens  her  eyes  and  says, 
"  Please  don't  move  me.  It  hurts  so.  It 
will  soon  be  over." 

There  is  a  thin  stream  of  blood  trickling 
from  her  mouth.  Frank  knows  she  is  dying. 
She  moan's,  "  It  was  not  the  horse's  fault. 
Mine!  All  mine."  Then,  very  faintly,"  Frank, 
pull  off  my  glove.''  Wondering  he  does  so. 
"Take  off  the  ring."  He  shakes  his  head. 
" Yes,  please."  "Not  now,  Helen!  I  can't 
indeed.'' 

With  great  effort  she  draws  off  the  little 
golden  circle,  which  meant  so  much  to  her, 
and  so  little  to  him;  and  bands  it  to  Mrs. 
Saunders  and  says,  "Take  it!  He  gave  it  to 
me  because — because  he  thought — he  would 
marry  me — but  now — !" 

"Frank,  is  this  true?"  cries  his  wife. 
"You  told  me  there  was  no  engagement;  and 
she  saved  my  life,  and  this  is  the  way  I  have 
repaid  her.  Oh,  you  men!  Will  you  never 
cease  this  cruel  sport  of  breaking  women's 
hearts!'' 

The  dying  girl  lays  her  hand  tenderly  on 
Frank's  bowed  head  and  smiles  bravely  her 
old  sweet  smile.  "  He  did  not  know  or  un- 
derstand how  I  loved  him.  But  I  am  not 
sorry  I  loved  him  so,  because  I  am  going 
away.  Then  she  turns  to  look  at  her  poor 
dog,  who  is  lying  with  his  great  head  on  her 
arm,  watching  her  face  with  sad  brown  eyes. 
Blue  eyes  dim  with  the  shadow  of  death  look 
into  his.  She  smiles  her  last  brave  smile. 
"  Good  bye,  old  fellow,"  she  whispers,  "  We 
will  meet  again,  never  fear." 

Frank,  whose  face  is  buried  in  his  hands, 
hears  the  dog  give  one  piteous  cry.  He 
cries  "  Helen  forgive  me!"  But  his  summer 
love  is  dead. 

Name-Sickness  a  Common  Complaint 
among  Brides. 

"It's  an  old  trick  of  the  trade  with  the 
novelists  to  tell  bow  young  women  when  in 
love  never  fail  at  a  certain  juncture  to  double 
lock  theit  room  doors,  and  with  many  flushes 
and  heart-beatings  write  down  their  Chris- 
tian name  coupled  with  the  surname  of  the 
man  whom  they  have  promised  or  hope  to 
marry,"  commented  a  young  married  woman 
lately  wedded  to  a  fine  man  of  her  choice, 
says  the  Illustrated  American 

"  I  suppose  it  is  the  way  with  many  senti- 
mental girls,  though  I  never  did  it  myself; 
instead,  I  underwent  a  very  different  emo- 
tion, of  which  I  don't  think  men  have  any 
comprehension,  but  which  I  find  is  not  pe- 
culiar in  my  case.  I  mean  grief  of  having 
to  give  up  one's  maiden  name. 

"All  the  time  I  was  engaged  I  never  took 
any  thought  for  the  day  on  which  I  was  to 
drop  my  own  nice  surname  and  title,  for 
which  I  had  such  a  deep  affection,  and  be 
addressed  by  my  family,  my  friends,  and 
people  to  whom  I  was  introduced  by  an  en- 
tirely different  one. 

"  For  the  first  week  after  my  marriage 
even,  I  scarcely  noticed  the  change,  but  one 
day  there  suddenly  came  over  me  a  curious 
little  lonesome  feeling.  It  seemed  so  chilly 
and  formal,  so  unlike  myself,  to  be  addressed 
as  '  Mrs.'  at  every  hand,  and  never  to  hear 
my  own  dear  original  name. 

"  The  more  I  thought  over  the  matter,  the 
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more  despairing  I  became.  Never,  never 
could  I  hear  the  old  familiar  "  Miss  "  when 
anybody  spoke  to  me. 

"  Thereupon  I  actually  locked  myself  in 
my  room,  and  wept  so  long  and  bitterly 
from  pure  name  sickness  that  my  husband 
besought  me  tearfully  through  the  key-hole 
to  tell  him  what  was  wrong. 

"  He  was  very  much  hurt  when  I  first  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  my  grief,  but  when  I 
brought  him  to  a  realization  of  my  loss,  he 
grew  sympathetic,  and  do  you  know,  for  a 
long  time  he  called  me  by  my  maiden  name. 
That  wore  off  with  the  honeymoon,  however, 
but  even  to  this  day  I  think  sadly  of  my  lost 
name." 


The  Summer  Boarder. 

The  business  of  keeping  "  summer  board- 
ers "  has  grown  wonderfully  for  the  past  de- 
cade among  the  farmers  ot  the  country.  We 
have  always  had  our  summer  resorts — our 
Saratoga,  Cape  May,  Thousand  Islands, 
While  Mountains,  Lake  George  and  kindred 
places — but  to  sojourn  at  them  was  too  ex- 
pensive for  persons  of  moderate  incomes. 
The  great  masses  of  the  people  who  dwell 
in  cities  were  shut  up  lor  the  summer  be- 
cause they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  prices 
demanded  at  these  noted  resorts.  The 
farmer  then  stepped  into  the  breach.  He 
found  that  he  had  something  to  sell  which 
thousands  wanted  to  buy,  viz.,  entertainment 
in  a  country  home  at  a  price  so  moderate 
that  thousands  could  avail  themselves  of  it, 
and  yet  sufiicient  to  pay  a  good  profit  to  the 
farmer. 

To  day  the  number  of  boarders  who  thus 
recreate  in  farmhouses  and  small  country 
towns  far  exceeds  the  number  patronizing 
the  more  famous  and  more  expensive  re- 
sorts. The  thousands  who  are  engaged  in 
a  small  mercantile  way,  the  great  army  of 
doctors  and  lawyers  whose  professional 
fame  has  not  yet  given  them  large  incomes, 
the  newspaper  workers — most  of  such  are 
patrons  of  the  farmers.  The  wives  and 
children  are  sent  out  for  the  season,  general- 
ly from  the  middle  of  June  to  well  along  in 
August.  The  head  of  the  family  spends  a 
brief  vacation  with  them,  but  business  calls 
him  back,  and  he  is  obliged,  for  the  bulk  of 
the  time,  to  content  himself  with  a  run  into 
the  country  on  Saturday,  returning  on  Mon- 
day to  his  work. 

The  prices  paid  cover  quite  a  wide  range, 
depending,  of  course,  on  the  accommoda- 
tions. T/ie  Rural  has  heard  of  families  be 
ing  boarded  in  a  farmhouse  at  the  very  low 
rate  of  $4  per  week  for  each  member.  This, 
however,  is  very  unusual.  Prices  generally 
range  among  farmers  from  $5  to  $8  per  week. 
At  these  modest  figures  there  would  be  small 
profit  to  a  denizen  of  the  town.  But  it  pays 
the  farmer  better.  He  converts  his  butter, 
,  milk,  eggs,  poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables 
into  cash,  without  the  intervention  of  two  or 
three  middlemen.  In  other  words,  he  real- 
izes the  highest  retail  prices  for  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  farm  consumed  by  boarders,  even 
at  the  modest  figures  named,  and  in  this 
fact  lies  the  explanation  of  his  profits  at 
such  seemingly  low  rates.  It  is  estimated 
by  careful  judges  that  summer  boarders  pay 
more  money  to  the  farmers  of  Sullivan  Co., 
N.  Y.,  than  would  be  realized  by  the  sale 
of  the  entire  agricultural  products  of  the 
county  in  the  open  markets,  and  what  is  true 
of  this  county  is  doubtless  true  of  many 
others. 

By  common  consent.  Decoration  Day, 
May  30th,  seems  to  be  the  time  when  thou- 
sands run  into  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  up  a  place  where  their  families 
can  be  comfortably  domiciled  for  the 
summer.  The  trains  leaving  the  city  on  the 
eve  of  that  day  are  generally  crowded  to  the 
greatest  degree.  The  railways  contribute 
to  this  hegira  by  offering  special  rates,  and 
stimulate  the  business  by  "summer  home" 
pamphlets  for  distribution,  in  which  the  at- 
tractions of  the  points  along  their  lines  are 
glowingly  set  forth.  Soon  afterward,  the 
families  begin  to  go  out,  and  before  July  ist 
the  number  is  at  its  greatest  height. 

A  few  points  are  essential  to  success  in 
this  busmess.  Good  beds,  well-ventilated 
rooms,  perfect  cleanliness  and  a  generous 
table.  The  bill-of  fare  need  not  be  so  varied 
— it  is  wasted  energy  to  attempt  to  rival  the 
more  pretentious  hotels  in  this  matter. 
There  can  be  ample  variety  with  but  a  lim- 
ited number  of  dishes,  by  changing  them  at 
every  meal.  Abundance  of  milk,  fresh 
vegetables,  well  cooked,  with  the  fruit,  eggs, 
and  poultry  at  every  farmer's  command,  are 
the  staples  of  a  diet  which  will  always  please. 

The  thoughtful  farmer  will  see  that  loung- 
ing accommodations  are  at  hand.  Ham- 
mocks swung  in  the  shade,  armchairs  on 
cool  piazzas,  swings  for  the  young  folks,  and 
if  a  stream  or  lake  is  available,  arrange- 
ments for  bathing  add  greatly  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  summer  home. 

The  average  city  boarder,  who  is  spending 


his  first  suncmer  in  the  country,  is  a  source 
of  much  amusement  to  the  farmers'  family. 
His  ignorance  of  everything  rural  is  laugh- 
able m  the  extreme — quite  as  much  so  as 
would  be  that  of  a  farmer  who  should  be 
making  his  first  visit  to  the  metropolis.  But 
he  picks  up  a  little  knowledge,  bit  by  bit. 
He  finds  out  that  buttermilk  is  the  product 
of  the  churn  and  not  of  a  special  breed  of 
cows,  and  the  younger  members  of  the  family 
very  quickly  find  out  when  the  harvest  ap- 
ples are  ripe.  They  achieve  numerous  colics 
in  experimenting  in  this  direction,  but  they 
always  persevere.  The  young  ladies  find 
out  where  the  most  delightful  walks  are  to 
be  had,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  young  men 
are  equally  alert  in  securing  this  informa- 
tion. In  short,  it  is  a  delightful  period  for 
the  city  folks — a  succession  of  halcyon  days. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  farmer  will  get  a  sub- 
stantial benefit  from  the  business,  and  yet 
make  his  home  so  attractive  that  all  will 
want  to  come  again.  — Rural  New  Yorker. 


A  Great  Pie  Company, 

The  New  York  Pie  Crmpany  has  a  small, 
unpretentious  room  in  which  pies  are  retailed 
by  a  rosy-cheeked  and  robust  woman,  and  a 
plain  archway  at  its  side,  through  which  the 
wagons  of  the  company  drive  to  the  interior. 
That  is  visible  from  the  street,  but  gives 
one  no  adequate  idea  of  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness which  IS  carried  on.  In^i  Je  v/e  find  an 
area  or  court,  fil'ed  with  wagons,  taking  on 
their  loads  of  pies  or  discharging  their  return 
loads  of  tins.  There  aie  a  dozen  ovens  here, 
and  offices,  rooms  for  the  manufacture  ot 
mincemeat,  one  for  the  preparation  of  fruit, 
and  another  where  the  dough  is  manufac- 
tured— in  short,  it  is  a  very  busy  place.  It 
consumes  every  day,  except  Sunday,  20  bar- 
rels of  flour,  1200  quarts  of  milk,  about  8000 
eggs,  3000  po  inds  oT  lard,  about  4000  pounds 
of  sugar,  20  barrels  of  apples  and  other  fruits 
in  season  and  out.  A  very  large  number  of 
employees  areengaged,  most  of  them  going  to 
work  at  3  A.  M.,  and  leaving  at  3  p.  m.  The 
pies  are  all  delivered  before  or  by  noon — 
there  is  no  demand  for  them  lafer  in  the  day. 
There  are  40  wagons,  in  all,  engaged  in  this 
work  of  delivery  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Jersey  City  and  Newark. 

Twenty  thousand  pies  are  turned  out  daily, 
and  the  apple  pie  leads  the  year  round, 
though  mince  is  a  good  second  about  the 
holiday  season.  Five  sizes  of  pies  are  made, 
known  to  the  trade  as  "home-made,"  the 
twelve-inch,  nine-inch,  seven-inch  and  "  but- 
tons." The  varieties  on  the  list  are  apple, 
mince,  peach,  plum,  lemon,  cranberry,  pump- 
kin, custard,  cocoanut,  rhubarb,  pineapple, 
strawberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  huckleberry, 
blackberry  and  cherry.  Others  are  made  at 
times,  but  these  are  the  staples  which  are 
found  on  the  lunch  counters,  and  in  the  hotels 
and  restaurants  all  over  the  city.  The  small- 
est pie  is  sold  at  wholesale  at  4  cents,  the 
next  at  7,  then  14.  20,  35  and  45  cents.  Only 
the  best  material  is  used — no  rancid  or  adul- 
terated lard  is  wanted,  and  the  most  critical 
examination  by  nose  and  palate  failed  to 
find  anything  wrong.  "They  are  made," 
said  the  president, "  ju.^t  as  our  grandmo'hers 
made  them  50  years  ago,  only  on  a  larger 
scale." 

"  How  long  has  this  company  been  organ- 
ized?" said  the  visitor. 

"  For  21  years.  I  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness all  my  life — started  with  my  entire  stock 
in  a  basket — you  see  what  it  has  grown  to." 

It  is  a  very  ably  managed  institution  and 
has  a  branch  in  Philadelphia,  which  is  also 
doing  a  thriving,  though  smaller  business. 


A  Unique  Individnality. 

A  striking  instance  of  feminine  individu- 
ality was  that  of  Miss  Midy  Morgan,  a 
woman  who  was  a  marked  and  unique  figure 
in  New  York,  and  who  for  23  years  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Times  as  stock 
and  cattle  reporter.  Her  history  is  a  curi- 
ous one.  Maria — known  as  "Midy"  Mor- 
gan, was  born  in  Ireland  in  1828.  She  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  and  in  1865, 
her  younger  sister  Jane,  she  went  to  Rome, 
where  her  sister  wished  to  study  art.  Here 
she  met  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  and  Miss 
Stebbins,  both  of  whom  became  her  warm 
friends.  Miss  Morgan  had  always  loved 
animals,  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  dis- 
covering her  judgment  of  them,  commis- 
sioned her  to  go  to  Ireland  and  purchase  a 
number  of  horses  for  him,  a  commission  in 
which  she  was  so  successful  that  he  pre- 
sented her  with  a  watch,  bearing  his  initials 
and  a  diamond  pendent.  In  1869  she  came 
to  New  York,  and  has  since  served  the 
Times  as  its  live  stock  reporter,  and  she  was 
also  the  station  agent  at  Robinvale,  N.  J. 
She  was  a  familiar  figure  on  Newspaper  row 
in  New  York.  Over  six  feet  in  height, 
wearing  a  short  gown  of  serge,  with  (tout 


boots  and  a  bonnet  to  defy  wind  or  storm, 
— this  odd  exterior  yet  held  such  sterling 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  she  com- 
manded universal  respect.  She  leaves  to 
the  metropolitan  museum  in  New  York  the 
watch  presented  by  the  King  of  Italy,  and  a 
number  of  valuable  and  curious  Florentine 
mosaics  and  cameos.  This  seems  to  be  an 
age  in  which  woman  lives  out  her  individu- 
ality, and  does  that  which  she  was  born  to 
do.  The  Times  says  editorially  of  her: 
"  It  is  fitting  to  record  here  the  most  cor- 
dial and  grateful  acknowledgement  of  her 
probity,  her  unfaltering  fidelity,  and  the  con- 
stancy with  which  the  least  of  her  daily 
duties  was  always  performed.  Nor  can  her 
companions  in  the  office  forget  her  kindli- 
ness of  nature,  the  courtesy  of  her  demeanor 
toward  ail,  the  native  refinement  and  wom- 
anly grace  of  her  character,  and  the  patience 
and  fortitude  with  which  she  bore  the 
fatigues  and  difficulties  of  a  calling  that 
might  well  have  taxed  the  strength  of  a 
man."    This  tribute  is  full  of  significance. 


^OUNG  IfobKS'  C[obUMjvj. 

John  Martin's  Revenge. 

In  the  cool  of  the  morning  John  Martin 
kissed  his  wife  and  two  little  ones  by-by  at 
the  door  of  their  humble  home,  half  frame, 
half  dugout,  took  his  team  and  went  over 
the  toll  of  the  prairie  to  work  at  his  plowing, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  house. 

As  he  paused  on  the  top  of  the  roll  before 
going  from  sight,  he  called  back  to  his  wife: 

"  Mary,  let  George  come  to  me  at  noon 
with  a  lunch  and  fresh  drink  of  butter-milk. 
It's  so  far  that  I  don't  think  I'll  come  home 
to  dinner." 

The  team  started,  and  chattering  cheer- 
fully to  them  for  company's  sake  they  went 
on  to  their  work. 

The  sun  climbed  higher,  and  furrow 
after  furrow  was  turned.  John  kept  the 
team  going  steadily,  but  Fan  was  restive 
and  would  throw  her  head  up  and  look 
around  and  then  throw  herself  into  the 
collar,  and  forge  ahead  as  though  suddenly 
anxious  to  get  the  work  finished. 

"  What  does  ail  you,  Fan  ?  You  seem 
daft,"  said  John  finally;  "  does  your  harness 
hurt  you,  old  girl  ?" 

And  then  he  went  over  the  harness,  care- 
fully examining  each  strap  and  piece  where 
it  touched  her  sleek  coat. 

He  went  back  between  the  handles  of  the 
plough,  and  Fan  threw  her  nose  up  over  her 
mate's  neck,  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
house,  and  whinned  so  shrill  and  mournful, 
that  John  involuntarily  looked  in  the  same 
direction. 

He  started. 

Were  his  eyes  deceiving  him  ! 
Was  that  a  thin  column  of  smoke  rising  in 
the  clear  air  from  over  the  roll  in  the  prairie  ? 
His  heart  almost  stopped  beating. 
It  is  smoke  ! 

Fast' as  his  fingers  could  move  he  undid 
the  harness  fastenings  from  the  team,  threw 
the  harness  to  the  ground,  released  one 
horse  and  sprang  upon  Fan's  back.  She 
needed  no  urging  or  directing,  but  leaped 
like  an  arrow  from  the  bow. 

As  they  gained  the  summit  of  the  rise  of 
ground,  John  looked,  and  had  to  clutch  the 
horse's  mane  to  keep  from  falling.  A  thin 
blue  column  of  smoke  was  rising  from  the 
ground  where  his  home  had  stood,  and  as 
he  cast  an  agonized  look  over  the  plain  for 
some  sign  of  life,  he  saw  away  off  on  the 
distant  horizon  a  few  rapidly  diminishing 
specks  and  a  little  cloud  of  dust. 

No  use  to  urge  the  creature,  she  seemed 
to  share  his  fear,  and  was  doing  the  best 
that  flesh  and  blood  could  do. 

At  the  little  bed  of  hot  ashes  she  stopped 
and  he  rolled  from  her  back.  For  a  few 
seconds  he  could  not  see,  and  his  limbs 
trembled  so  that  he  could  not  walk.  He 
knew  what  sight  would  meet  him.  A  few 
steps  from  him  lay  the  body  of  his  little  boy 
Georgie,  the  one  that  was  to  bring  his  lunch 
and  drink  at  noon. 

He  bent  over  and  tenderly  kissed  the 
little  dead  face. 

"  Two  more,"  he  whispered  to  himself, 
"  two  more;  where  are  they  ?" 

They  were  not  far  away — the  little  girl, 
three  years  old,  with  long  brown  hair,  and 
his  wife — dead,  and  the  scalping  knife  had 
done  its  work. 

Side  by  side  he  laid  the  three,  around 
whom  all  his  hopes,  all  his  ambitions,  his 
love,  was  centered,  now  gone  from  him  in  a 
moment,  it  seemed. 

As  he  turned  away  to  look  back  again,  he 
heard  a  light  whinny  come  from  the  cattle 
yard,  and  he  walked  that  way.   There  stood 
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Fan  over  the  body  of  her  colt,  whinn, 
pitifully  and  nudging  it  with  her  nose  to  in- 
duce it  to  get  up. 

"  Your  baby,  too.  Fan.  Poor  Fan  !  poor 
me  !" 

He  stayed  by  his  dead  all  day  and  night; 
then  laid  them  gently  in  the  grave  he  made 
them,  pressing  a  last  kiss  upon  the  un- 
responsive lips  of  each.  His  task  finished, 
he  mounted  Fan,  and,  drawing  rein  beside 
the  mounds  for  a  last  look,  raised  his  hand 
toward  heaven  and  took  oath: 

"  I  swear  before  God,  beside  the  graves 
of  my  dead,  that  so  long  as  I  have  life,  I 
shall  hunt  Apaches.  They  have  robbed  me 
of  all,  and  my  hate  shall  never  be  satisfied." 
*-**■)(•* 

A  coup'e  of  officers  were  enjoying  their 
after-dinner  smoke  sitting  in  chairs  tilted 
back  against  the  shady  side  of  the  quarter- 
master's building 

"  Say,  captain,  have  you  noticed  anything 
strange  about  these  Apaches  since  we 
brought  them  back  to  the  reservation 

"  Nothing  special  that  I  can  think  of. 
They're  a  grisly  lot  anyway.  Whv  do  you 
ask  ?" 

"  Because  I've  noticed  now  that  they  keep 
close  to  headquarters  and  don't  go  out  in 
bands  of  two  or  three;  and  again,  they're 
holding  lots  of  pow-wows,  and  every  day  or 
so  they  bring  in  a  dead  buck." 

"  Oh,  have  you  just  found  that  out  ?  Why, 
that's  old  to  everybody  but  the  reds,  and 
with  them  it  isn't  allowed  to  get  old.  Ever 
since  the  Sandy  Fork  raid  the  Apaches  have 
had  a  Nemesis  after  them.  Who  it  is  or 
how  many,  no  one  knows,  but  if  a  buck 
goes  away  from  the  crowd,  it's  ten  to  one 
he  doesn't  come  back,  and  when  they  start 
out  to  find  him,  which  ihey  usually  do,  he 
has  become  a  good  Indian." 

Just  then  a  tall,  gray-haired  man,  dressed 
as  a  scout,  came  past  and  changed  the 
current  of  their  conversation. 

"  Who  is  that  chap  ?"  asked  the  lieutenant 
of  his  brother  officer,  scanning  the  scout 
closely. 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply.  "  He 
comes  to  the  post  once  in  a  while;  gets  a 
lot  of  stuff,  mostly  ammunition;  never  stays 
or  stops  to  talk;  always  rides  that  same  big 
bay  mare." 

The  stranger  dismounted  at  the  door  of 
the  store  and  entered.  He  had  scarcely 
passed  out  of  sight  when  an  Indian  sneaked 
up  cautiously  and  began  to  examine  the 
horse,  paying  particular  attention  to  her 
feet  and  her  tracks. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  that  buck's  up  to  ?" 
queried  the  captain. 

"He's  getting  points  so  that  he  can  trail 
the  animal,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Look  out  !    By  gracious  that  was  neat." 

The  exclamation  was  called  forth  by 
the  action  of  the  horse.  The  Indian,  in  his 
investigations,  stooped  and  picked  up  her 
foot,  presumably  to  examine  the  shoe. 
There  was  a  quick  move,  a  thud,  and  an 
Indian  rolled  over  on  the  grass  with  a 
crushed  skull. 

Two  or  three  white  men  ran  up  and  the 
owner  of  the  horse  came  out  of  the  store. 
When  he  saw  the  dead  brave,  a  smile 
lighted  up  his  set  face  as  he  patted  his 
horse's  neck. 

"Another  one,  eh?  Fan,  that's  right; 
keep  up  the  work,  old  girl.  One  more 
scratch  on  the  rifle  breech  makes  181." — E. 
R.  Collins  in  Texas  Siftings. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U, 
S,  Government  Food  Report, 
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^ATROJ^S  Of  JiuSBAj^E)^. 

The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  DmvBv,  Secretary  State  OranKe  ol  California. 

A  new  supply  of  rituals  and  National 
Grange  Digest,  of  latest  edition,  has  recently 
been  received.  Orders  have  also  been  sent 
for  a  small  supply  of  "  Grange  Melodies." 
We  liave  a  lew  copies  of  the  "  National 
Grange  Choir"  on  hand,  also  of  "Glad 
Echoes,"  the  songbook  used  mostly  at  the 
last  State  Grange. 

Master  E.  W.  Davis,  in  a  recent  note  dated 
July  2d,  has  written  some  thoughts  which  I 
think  all  Patrons  should  read  and  try  to  an- 
swer soon  and  well: 

"  The  work  of  the  State  Grange  is  already 
beginning  to  demand  some  time  and  thought 
from  those  who  have  the  good  of  the  Order 
at  heart.  "  The  spring  campaign  "  has  been  a 
dignified  and  intelligent  one.  Good  results 
are  sure  to  come  from  it.  It  was  aggressive 
enough  to  command  respect,  and  dignified 
enough  to  hold  the  order  on  the  high  mental, 
moral,  social  and  financial  plateau  to  which 
it  has  won  its  way  by  25  years  of  honest 
work.  For  my  patt,  I  am  well  pleased  with 
the  total  results,  and  am  fully  convinced  that 
many  seeds  are  yet  in  the  Grange  farm  that 
will  germinate  soon.  Bro.  Overhiser  writes 
that  he  will  probably  be  able  10  do  some 
"  field  work"  about  the  ist  of  August. 

Bro.  Walton  reports  times  very  busy,  but 
thinks  that  right  away  after  harvest  there 
will  be  some  new  Granges  up  there.  1 
would  much  like  to  see  our  Order's  banner 
floating  in  Yolo,  Lake,  Tehama,  Humboldt, 
Fresno,  Stanislaus,  Kern,  Napa,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego  Counties.  Can  we  plant  it 
there  thrs  summer?  If  so,  in  what  way,  by 
whom  and  at  what  expense?" 

I.  C.  Steele,  P.  M.,  writes  from  Pesca- 
dero  that  crops  are  fine  in  his  locality.  He 
expects  to  visit  San  Francisco  on  the  12th, 
and  will  then  forward  to  Washington  his 
quarterly  report  as  Treasurer  of  the  State 
Grange. 

From  Nebraska. — J.  R.  Cantlin,  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Grange,  writes  from  Web- 
ster, Neb.,  saying  that  the  Patrons  in  that 
State  desire  to  organize  a  life  insurance  as- 
sociation for  the  benefit  of  members,  and 
desires  us  to  send  a  copy  of  the  "  Patrons'  Re- 
lief Association"  constitution,  and  other  pub- 
lications relating  to  the  organization,  to 
which  request  we  have  liberally  responded. 
Further,  Brother  Cantlin  suggests  that 
Wheatland,  the  P.  O.  address  of  his  brother, 
D.  L.  C,  who  has  lived  there  30  years, 
would  likely  be  a  good  Grange  locality. 
Happy  to  inform  Brother  Cantlin  that 
Wheatland  Grange  has  recently  been  re- 
organized, and  we  hope  that  his  brother 
will  soon  become  our  brother  if  he  is  not  al- 
ready within  the  Grange  circle. 

Grange  Home  and  School.— The 
Grange  is  like  unto  a  well-regulated  family 
home,  where  father,  mo;her,  sister  and 
brothers  sit  down  and  exchange  ideas 
and  thoughts  for  their  mutual  benefit.  The 
young  boys  and  girls  ol  the  farm  should  be 
encouraged  by  all  means  to  come  to  the 
Grange,  and  every  opportunity  should  be 
given  them,  to  advance  them,  to  educate 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fitted  and 
qualified  for  usefulness,  honor  and  respect. 
The  Grange  is  a  good  school  for  the  young, 
and  the  older  ones  can  be  benefited  by 
the  teachings  of  the  Grange.  I  would  very 
much  like  to  see  every  boy  and  girl  who 
live  on  farms  in  this  county  all  members  of 
this  or  some  other  Grange,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  the  mission  of  the  Grange  will  not 
be  filled  until  that  has  been  accomplished. 
— E.  Greer  before  Sacramento  Grange. 

FOR  SEPARATE  COLLEGES. 

The  Legislative  Committee  ol  the  National 
Grange  has  just  issued  ao  eight-page  circular  set- 
ting forth  the  different  acts  of  Congress  for  appro- 
priating means  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges,  Experiment 
.Stations,  etc.,  with  a  large  amount  of  statistical 
facts  and  information  ol  experience  gained  in  this 
and  foreign  countries.  It  is  prefaced  with  the  lol- 
lowing,  offered  by  A.  Mes?er  and  adopted  by  the 
National  Grange,  November,  1891: 

Whereas,  A  large  proportion  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  this  country  are  closely  connected  with 
cl  issical  institutions,  with  the  funds  and  appro- 
priations from  the  General  Government  paid  into 
and  disbursed  from  a  common  treasury  ol  the  com- 
bined institutions;  and 

Whereas,  Owing  to  a  variety  of  Ciuses  incident 
to  such  connection,  the  number  of  agricuUural 
students  in  these  combined  institutions  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  thereby  rendering  the  munificent 
donations  Irom  the  General  Government  lor  agri- 
cultural education  practically  worthless,  so  (ar  as 
direct  agricultural  and  industrial  education  is  con- 
cerned; therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Grange  respectfully 
ask  Congress  to  pass  a  law  requiring  the  different 
States,  where  combined  classical  and  agricultural 
colleges  exist,  to  separate  the  industrial  from  the 
classical  departments  and  establish  separate  and  dis- 


tinct agricultura  and  mechanical  colleges  in  other 
localities,  with  separate  Boards  of  Trustees,  direct- 
ors, officers  and  teachers,  that  the  true  intent  of  the 
laws  01  Congress  establishing  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  may  be  fully  carried  out, 
namely,  the  higher  education  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion. And  we  further  ask  that  all  appropriations 
now  paid  to  the  combined  institutions,  and  all  un- 
expended funds  heretofore  appropriated  by  the 
Government  for  establishing  and  maintaining  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  such  separate  and  distinct  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  as  may  be  established  in  the 
several  States. 

{Resolved,  That  the  National  Grange  Legislative 
Committee  be  requested  to  bring  these  resolutions 
10  the  attention  of  members  of  Congress  at  its  com- 
ing session. 

The  object  of  the  circular  is  to  awaken  interest  in 
the  matter  and  urge  the  establishment  of  colleges 
devoted  to  agriculture,  etc. 

Copies  will  be  mailed  free  to  tho'^e  applying  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Grange. 


Agrionltnral  Fairs. 

state  Fairs. 

state.  place  and  SEC'y.  DATE. 

Oregon,  Salem,  J.  T.  Gregg  SepL  12-17 

California,  Sacramento,  Edwin  F.  Smith. Sept.  5-17 

Washington,  Spokane  Sept.  19-24 

Nevada,  Reno,  C.  H.  Stoddard  

Western  Washington  Industrial  Exposition,  Tacc- 

ma  

District  Fairs. 

NO.         PLACE  AND  SEC'Y.  DATE 

1—  Oakland  Aug.  8-13 

2 —  Stockton  

3—  Chino,  J.  D.  Sproul  

4 —  Petaluma,  Dr.  Thos.  Maclfay  

5—  Santa  Clara.  George  H.  Brjgg  .  .Sept  26-O.t  1 

6 —  Los  Angeles  

7—  Salinas  City,  J.  J.  Kelley  

8—  Placerville,  Thos.  Fraser  Aug.  23-27 

9  — Rohnerville  

10—  Yreka  

11—  Sierraville,  Fred  Blinman  Oct,  3-7 

12 —  Lakepori,  H.  A.  McCraney  Sepi.  27,  Oct.  1 

13—  MarysviUe,  G.  R.  Eckart          Aug.  28-Sept.  3 

14—  Santa  Cruz,  Oscar  L.  Gordon  

15—  Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  

16—  San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  H.  Barrett  

17—  •  I.  J.  Rolfe  Aug.  23-28 

18—  Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sept.  27-30 

19 —  Santa  Barbara.  H.  B.  Barstow  

20 —  Auburn,  F,  D.  Adams  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

21 —  Fresno.  J.  M.  Reuck  

22—  Escondido,  G.  M.  Dannals  Sept.  21-24 

23—  Concord,  F.  L.  Loucks  

25 —  Napa,  D.  L.  Hackett  

26 —  lone,  C.  T.  La  Grave  ?epl.  27-30 

27  -Rfdding,  H.  R.  Hod.(jn  

28— Sin  Bernardino  

30—  Red  Bluff,  H.  R.  Hook  

31 —  Huenerae,  T.  H.  Merry  

32—  Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Beckett  Oct  3-7 

33 —  Hollister,  A.  D.Shaw  Oct.  11-15 

34 —  Susanville,  C.  E.  Emerion  Sept.  3-7 

35 —  Merced  

36 —  Vallejo  Aug.  .. 

37 —  Lompoc,  W.  I.  Nichols  Sept.  27-30 

— Glenn  Co.  Willows,  W.  V.  Freeman . .'\ug.  9-13 
*-?tock  exhibit  and  races  will  be  at  GlenbrooV,  and 

pavilion  exhibit  at  Nevada  city. 


$500,000 

To  LOAII  III  Jll<T    AMOUNT  AT  THK  VIST  L0WB8T  HASKn 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Landa 
A.  8CHULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Krancisco. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  tree  by  the  Channino  AimiiiAaT  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Oburch,  cor.  Qeary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Baa  Fran. 
Iioo.    AddreM  Mrs.  B.  F.  aiHdlD(8  u  ahovs. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 
CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CtiAWFORD. 

Tlie  Best  Peacli  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  VacaTlIIe, 

A.  T.  FOSTER,  DlxoD, 

Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  TUalla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  EXCEPnONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 


SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  tree  (rom  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
noiue  grown. 

Nuracties  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  ^i  miles  north  ol  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COAfES.  Napa,  Cal. 


ORANGE 

CULTURE  ^^cf.t"*"-'".?""?- '  I?}??-  P^'^i'i"' 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Garei 
givmg  the  results  of  long  exierl- 
mce  in  Southern  California.  19fl 
pages,  cloth  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reducea  price  of  76  eta.  per  couy. 
UKWKr  FOB.  00.,Sa) Market, 8.r. 


INSURE  YOUR  DWELLINGS,  BARNS  AND  GRAIN 

WITH  THE  STAUNCH  OLD 


CAPITAL  $1,000,000.       ASSETS  $3,000  000. 

A  PROMPr,  PROGRESSIVE,  PROSPEROUS  COMPANY. 


P.&B  .  DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb  28,  1888  ) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fruits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  NO  HEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD, 

Pnt  DP  in  Rolls  containing  1000  spare  feet,  or  io  Reams  of  480  Slieets— 24  x  36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Trial.  Why  suffer  from  the  bad  effects  of  the  La  Grippe,  Lame  Back,  Kidney  and  Lirer 
disiase.  Rheumatism,  Indigestion,  Dysi^peia,  any  kind  of  weakness,  or  other  diseases,  when 
Electricity  will  cure  you  and  keep  vou  in  htalth.    (Headache  cured  io  one  minute.)  To 

rTl'Z'S.  DR.  JUDD'S  ELECTRIC  BELT 

free.    Prices,  $3,  96,  $10,  and  (16,  if  satisfied.    Also  Electric  Trusses  and  Box  Batteries, 
('oets  nothing  to  try  tbem.   Can  be  regulated  to  suit,  and  guaranteed  to  last  for  years.  A 
Belt  and  Battery  combined,  and  produces  sofhcient  Electricity  to  shock.    Free  Medical 
adviee.   Write  to-day.    Give  waist  measure,  price  and  fall  particulars. 
AgADts  Wanted.  Addresa  DR.  JCOD,  Detroit.  MIoh. 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

LiGHTNiN£  Baler. 

Capacity,  41  Tons  per  Day. 


AWARDED  FIRST    PREMIUM    BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  AND  1891. 


MULES 

VERSUS 

MEN. 


No  trampiQS.  No  forklDg  trozn  the  St^ck.  No  cattlns  of  Stacks  Necessary.  Too 
can  sit  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  bale  It  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  In 
the  market.  Tou  cao  put  10  tons  in  a  car.  The  forkins  ftom  the  stack  is  all  done  by  the 
horses.  The  baler  can  tarn  out  more  hay  In  less  time  and  In  better  style  than  any  other 
press. 

  MANUFACTURED  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 

==  J.  F.  HILL,  Proprietor.  == 
Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

8BND  FOB  OIBOULAB8. 


Jdlt  9,  1892 


f  ACIFKB  f^URAb  pRESS. 


"PARMEUS,  Fruit  Q-rowers,  goME  ^eekersi 


The  members  of  the  Kern  OouDty  Land  Company 
have  a  national  reputation  for  wealth,  business  and 
financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of  reli- 
ability at  rest.  The  company's  capital  stock  is 
$10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands 
upon  which  the  sun  shines  almost  constantly;  and 
their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops; 
easy  terms;  availability  to  persons  in  moderate 
circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are 
a  few  notable  attractions  of  this  region  of  country. 

Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  It  has  the  finest  climate  for  curing  and 
drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County 
Land  Company  is  the  pick  of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

Has  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and 
raisin  grape. 


Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every 
month  in  the  year. 

No  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State 
Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three 
years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun, 
which  occur  in  the  Kern  Valley,  would  have  been 
of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing 
sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  maiu  canals,  and  1,100  miles 
of  laterals,  the  great  Kern  river  furnishes  enough 
moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  care- 
ful and  scientific  manner.  Some  of  the  canals  are 
125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


For  further  particulars  address 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY, 


S.  W.  PERQUSSON,  Agent, 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUIHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
Insect  Powder  on  the  Market. 

JgY  ITS 


INTELUGENT  USE 

  hotels,    restaurants,  saloons, 

Btorea  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced it  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  is 
made,  and  their  Improved  tacliities 
for  reducing  them  to  powder,  the  manufacturers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  In  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

Buhcli  Mmi  and  Uanabchm;;  Co., 

STOCKTON.  OAL. 


ALANIEDA  STEKL  WIND  HILL. 


10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Claes  Mill  in 
the  market. 

Every  On* 
Gaaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 


TRDMiN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Fraflcisco  or  FresEO 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  sn,  da  yon  usb  out  Patent 

si.«ir.QR0SS  HEAD^^ 


IF  NOT.  WHY  NOT? 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pnmplng  I.arge  Qaantlties  of  Wate 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO..  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


BK.ia-c3-s  OA.i^K.iAa-E  CO., 

We  are  now  positively  closing  out  regardless  of  cost  our  entire  stock  of  First  Class 

Extension  Top  Carriages.    Surreys,  Phsetons  and 

Buggies. 

220  and  222  MISSION  ST..  -  -  SAN  FBANOISOO 


DEWEY  &  GO.  nii^'e^^T^^ri^ii '  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 
Incorporated  April,  18T4. 


AnthorUed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  Reserve  Fund  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stockholders...  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Man^et 

FRANK  McMUXLEN  Secretary 

Qeoeral  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Bbcohange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

Janoarv  1.  18B2  A.  MONTPKIXIRR.  M»n»ir«? 


>vrit>^  CRYSTAL  CREAM- 
ERY CO.,  i-Assme,  MiciL,  j 

for  CatnloKnes  of 

CREAMERIES,  Etc.i 

«Jlii««  Milk  <"aii«,  JVevcrl 

ICiiNt,  Water 'J'aiiksof  steell 
pliito,  evcrlastinif.  Cream 
without  Ice  or  with  loo.  We 
want  agents  everywhere. 
jiiKCutlh  prices. 


FRUIT 


EVj;PORATOR 


THE  ZIMMERMAN 
The  .standard  IMarblne 
IHSertnt         and  prleei.  Illnstrated  Catalogue  (res. 
THK  BLTUTCK IBON  WOUK8  CO.,  Otnclnnatl,  O. 
JAMUiS  iilNitUUXH,  Ast..  87Marl£et  St.  S.P'. 


BAKER  >«A//7  HAMILTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 
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j0Cgricultural  JJotes. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Contra  Costa. 

Large  Yield  of  Wheat.— AiHioch  Ledger: 
Harvealiug  is  progresatug  rapidly,  lu  liie 
neighborhood  of  Brentwood  and  Byron,  nearly 
hall  the  grain  is  already  harvested,  and  we 
hear  the  most  encouraging  reports  from  that 
section.  Grain  is  turning  out  well,  and  in  fact 
the  yield  is  much  better  than  the  most  sanguine 
expected.  A  yield  of  a  ton  to  the  acre  is  said 
to  be  a  common  thing,  and  we  learn  that  in 
many  instances  a  much  larger  yield  is  the  rs- 
sult.  Lo  Welch,  who  farms  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Brentwood,  is  said  to  have  harvested 
2700  pounds  to  the  acre.  There  is  no  use  in 
talking,  the  Marsh  Grant  land  is  not  only  the 
natural  soil  lor  cereals,  but  the  farmers  of  that 
section  are  about  as  good  as  can  be  found  in 
the  State.  Such  an  immense  yield  of  grain  in 
a  comparatively  dry  year  is  unprecedented,  and 
speaks  volumes  for  "the  industry  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  farmer  and  the  quality  of  the  soil. 

Fresno. 

The  West  Side.  —  Selma  Enterprise:  The 
recent  consummation  of  the  de..!  by  which  the 
Sunset  irrigation  district  has  secured  3000  cubic 
feet  of  water  and  other  concessions  from  Cheape 
and  Terrin  and  the  Sunset  Canal  Company,  is 
the  beginning  of  a  stupendous  enterprise  that 
will  require  great  engineering  ability  and  a 
broad  estimate  of  financial  possibilities.  The 
district  comprises  300,000  acres  of  land  fertilized 
by  the  lervid  sunlight  of  eons  of  summers.  It 
is  proposed  to  build  a  reservoir  covering  14iK) 
acres  to  hold  water  for  use  during  times  of 
scarcity.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  hundreds  of 
feet  in  depth  and  of  exhaustless  fertility;  the 
water  abundant  and  the  title  perfect.  The 
great  west  side  is  destined  to  be  the  arena  where 
the  full  value  of  the  Wright  law  is  to  be  tested. 
If  there  is  a  region  in  the  world  where  coop- 
erative irrigation  should  be  made  a  success,  it 
is  the  west  side. 

Peactical  Views  on  a  Raisin  Combine. — Cor. 
Fresno  Expositor:  There  is  probably  not  a 
grower  in  Kresno  who  does  not  wish  that  a 
eombination  might  be  made  which  will  enable 
the  growers  to  get  4i,  5  or  51  cents  a  pound  for 
their  raisins.  There  is  uo  disagreement  as  to 
what  is  desired,  but  there  are  some  different 
views  as  to  whether  or  by  what  means  it  may 
be  attainable.  In  the  first  place,  the  growers 
should  be  reasonable.  The  price  should  not  be 
arbitrarily  sttt,  without  regard  to  the  natural 
laws  of  trade.  If  so,  it  will  fail.  The  price 
which  growers  must  figure  on  must  be  based 
on  the  wholesale  prices  in  the  Eastern  markets 
as  they  exist,  j  aking  them  as  a  basis,  the 
prices  which  growers  shall  ask  here  should  be 
proportionately  lower.  The  growers  should 
not  calculate  on  causing  the  Eastern  prices  to 
advance,  for  that  would  be  an  uncertain  thing 
to  count  on.  *  •  *  •  The  packer 
buys  of  the  grower  at  5  cents  a  pound.  He 
pays  1  cent  for  packing,  li  cents  for  freight, 
and  sells  to  the  wholesale  man  at  7i  cents  a 
pound.  When  the  grapes  have  reached  New 
York  they  have  cost  the  packer  5  cents  pur- 
chase price,  1  cent  packing,  li  cents  freight, 
equal  7i  cents  a  pound.  He  sells  them  at  7i 
cents.  This  is  a  profit  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound,  or  a  ton,  or  $50  a  car.  If  this  is  not 
considered  enough  he  would  have  to  buy  of  the 
grower  for  a  little  less.  Let  it  be  insisted  again 
that  ihtse  figures  and  prices  are  not  given  as 
the  actual  ones  but  merely  as  something  near 
what  may  be  found  the  true  figures. 

Mendocino. 
Wool  Sale  at  Ukiah. — Democrat  and  Dis- 
patch: The  Ukiah  wool  sale  was  field  June 
Htu.  Eight  hundred  aiid  siiiy-seven  bales 
were  sold.  The  general  prices  paid  ranged  from 
19i  to  20i  cents  per  pound.  A  few  choice  lots 
from  Willits  brought  21  cents,  and  Baechtel 
Bros,  of  that  place  received  21i  cents  per  pound 
for  their  exceptionally  fine  clip.  The  prices 
«  ere  lower  than  those  of  last  spring,  although 
the  wool  was  finer. 

Modoc. 

Reclaiming  Sagebbcsh  Land.— Adin  Argu»: 
What  was  a  sagebrush  pli,in  a  few  vears  ago  is 
n  iw  pretty  thickly  settled  with  people  who  are 
endeavoring  to  improve  and  cultivate  their 
claims.  Most  of  these  people  are  unable  to 
make  extensive  improvements,  and  are,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  labor  under  difiSculties.  Mr. 
Auble's  farm  is  midway  between  Aidin  and 
Bieber,  and  is  composed  of  about  200  acres  of 
swamp  land  and  a  large  body  of  rolling  sage- 
brush land.  It  is  well  under  cultivation,  and, 
with  his  stock,  he  uses  and  sells  all  that  he  can 
roduce.  Mr.  Auble  is  an  energetic  and  shrewd 
usiness  man,  and  is  becoming  ore  of  our  most 
prosperous  farmers.  E.  Kellogg's  place,  of  about 
300  acres,  is  rolling  sagebrush  land,  most  of 
which  has  been  cleared  and  produces  yearly  a 
large  crop  of  grain.  He  has  a  windmill  which 
furnishes  water  for  irrigating  his  garden.  Wind- 
mills are  the  only  water  supply  now  afforded, 
and  of  course  there  is  but  little  water  furnished', 
compared  to  what  could  and  ought  to  be  used 
to  make  large  crops.  Grain  is  much  in  need  of 
water  now,  and  it  will  be  a  grand  thing  for 
such  portions  of  Big  valley  when  some  irriga- 
tion system  is  established. 

San  Bernardino. 

New  Orchard  Acreage.- Chino  Champion: 
While  the  planting  of  orchards  on  the  Chino 
ranch  this  season  has  been  overshadowed  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  beet  industry,  it  has  nev- 
ertheless been  no  inconsiderable  item.  Without 
any  particular  boom  in  the  plantng  of  orchard 
trees,  a  good  healthy  growth  has  taken  place  in 
the  acreage  set.  All  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits 
especially,  have  made  splendid  progress,  and 
this  spring  olives  have  taken  the  lead.  The 
total  acreage  of  trees  on  the  Chino  is  now  about 


as  follows:  Oranges  102,  prunes  152,  peaches  22, 
apricots  1<,  olives  54,  walnuts  81.  figs  56,  pears 
15,  mixed  116— total  611. 

Sugar  Beet  Notes.— OAawpion;  On  Tuesday, 
July  5,  will  commence  tlie  work  of  harvesting 
this  year's  beet  crop  on  the  Chino  ranch.  It  is 
intended  to  have  a  good  supply  on  hand  at  the 
factory  on  the  following  Monday,  when  it  is 
hoped  to  commence  working  them  up.  There 
aie  4000  acres  of  beets  on  the  ranch  this  sum- 
mer, of  which  about  iiOO  acres  are  now  ready 
for  harvesting  as  soon  as  they  can  be  reached. 
The  rest  of  the  fields  will  mature  in  succession 
during  the  next  three  months  so  as  to  keep  the 
hHTvesting  force  and  factory  continuously  at 
work.  One  of  the  grandest  agricultural  sights 
in  California  is  these  broad  level  fields  of  beets 
approaching  maturity,  perfectly  clean  and  with 
good  stands.  The  tonnage  is  going  to  be  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  qunlity  of  the  oeets  so  far 
as  tested  is  extraordinarily  high.  Almost  with- 
out exception  the  farmers  on  the  ranch  this 
year  are  feeling  sanguine  of  the  profits  on  beets. 
There  are  many  fields  that  will  yield  18  to  20 
tons  per  acre,  and  the  present  indications  are 
that  the  average  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
beets  will  not  fall  below  15,  and  may  go  to  18. 
That  will  give  a  crop  thnt  cannot  be  equ.  led 
for  profit  by  any  other  farm  product  grown  in 
one  season.  The  industry  is  of  the  verv  first 
importance  to  Southern  California,  and  will 
most  certainly  enrich  the  communities  where 
it  is  Introduced.  Hundreds  of  men  have  had 
steady  employment  here  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  through  harvesting  a  large  force  will 
be  needed,  so  that  a  man  can  have  employment 
here  practically  the  entire  year.  Many  farmers 
are  building  up  for  themselves  homes  here  who 
came  in  without  any  means  to  draw  upon,  and 
who  have  devoted  their  time  almost  entirely  to 
beet  growing.  This  year's  crop  will  start  many 
out  on  the  road  to  independence. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Hay,  Grain  and  Frdit  Notes.— S.  L.  O  Trib- 
une: The  hay  ciop  has  all  been  secured  in  good 
order  and  is  being  placed  in  shai)e  and  con- 
dition for  future  use.  Hay  baling  is  progress- 
ing, and,  by  the  looks  of  things,  the  crop  will 
soon  be  blocked  up.  There  are  three  hay 
presses  now  at  work  and  another  one  is  ex- 
pected to  come  into  the  valley  ere  long.  A  few 
of  the  ranchers  have  started  their  headers,  and 
by  another  week  harvesting  will  be  in  full 
swing.  The  barley  crop  is  about  all  harvested 
now  and  a  few  have  started  on  their  wheat 
crop.  The  fruit  prospect  for  this  season 
throughout  the  Creston  country  will  be  on  the 
slim  order.  Late  frosts  and  other  climatic 
changes  have  had  the  tendency  to  despoil  the 
trees  of  their  fruits.  The  grape  crop,  however, 
is  reported  all  right  and  bids  fair  for  a  gooa 
crop  yield. 

Sacramento. 

Hop  Pest.— Sacramento  News:  Hop  growers 
on  the  American  river  yards  are  very  mach 
alarmed  over  the  sudden  appearance  of  myriads 
of  red  spiders  on  their  vines.  Some  yards  have 
already  been  seriously  damaged,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  unless  something  i^  done  to  stop 
the  ravages  of  the  insect,  many  promising  fields 
will  be  ruined.  F.  V.  Flint  regards  the  situa- 
tion as  serious,  and  advises  spraying  without 
delay.  He  broneht  specimens  of  vines  infested 
by  tlie  pests.  The  leaves  have  the  appearance 
of  being  burned.  The  spider  inhabits  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  and  weaves  a  close  web.  The 
insect  is  well  known  in  England,  where  it  not 
infre(iuently  injures  and  even  destroys  tons  of 
hops. 

Red  Spider  and  Hops. —  Sacramento  News: 
Much  uneasiness  is  felt  among  the  local  hop- 
growers  on  accoant  of  the  reappearance  of  the 
red  spider  on  the  vines.  The  insect  appeared 
about  this  time  last  year  and  caused  much 
alarm,  but  no  serious  results  followed.  A  few 
acres  pf  vines  were  injured  and  some  destioyed. 
The  bop  was  more  advanced  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  injury  was  confined  to  the  burrs, 
which  were  then  just  opening.  It  now  appears 
that  the  spiders  have  been  reinforced  and  have 
appeared  in  larger  numbers  and  over  a  more 
extended  territory.  The  American  River  dis- 
tricts are  the  only  ones  reported  as  infested  so  far, 
and  active  measures  have  been  taken  to  destroy 
the  peat.  The  yards  of  Brewer,  Whittenbrock  and 
Gerber  Bros,  have  suffered  most  seriously,  and 
they  have  already  had  spraying  apjiaratus  con. 
structed  and  are  showering  the  pestiferous 
spiders  with  solutions  of  sulphur,  acid  and 
water.  The  spray  pump  is  attached  to  a  wagon 
on  which  is  a  tank  holding  300  gallons.  The 
liquid  must  be  thrown  upward  from  near  the 
ground,  as  the  spider  inhabits  only  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fecit  Crop  Notes.- San  Jose  Mercury:  A 
tour  of  investigation  among  the  canneries  by  a 
representative  of  the  Mercury  recently  brought 
out  the  information  that  thn  outlook  for  alarge 
pack  this  season  is  promising.  The  first  crop 
of  strawberries  is  about  gone  and  no  more  are 
expected  in  very  large  quantities  till  the  middle 
of  July.  Tlie  gooseberry  and  pea  crops  are  re- 
ported to  be  fair.  This  season  J.  Z.  Anderson 
has  shipped  about  25  carloads  of  cherries  East. 
The  pear  crop  is  expected  to  be  unusually  large, 
especially  the  Barllett  variety.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  a  great  number  of  trees  have  come 
into  bearing  this  season.  The  crop  of  Winter 
Nelis  pears  will  be  medium.  The  apricot  crop 
will  be  about  the  same  as  last  season.  Apri- 
cots, pears  and  peaches  are  expected  to  be  ready 
for  canning  about  July  10th,  and  then  the  rush 
will  come.  The  prices  for  green  fruit  have  not 
been  established  as  yet,  because  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  fruit  in  sight,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  handlers  is  to  await  the  condition 
of  the  market  before  fixing  prices.  The  Fruit 
Exchange  which  has  recently  been  organized 
will  help  to  fix  prices  this  year,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  it  control  the  majority  of  the  fruit 
raised  in  this  county.  It  is  certain  that  a  much 


larger  percentage  of  fruit  growers  than  ever  be- 
fore will  dry  their  own  fruit  this  year,  and  it  is 
a  pleasing  fact  that  none  of  them  are  looking 
around  for  buyers — that  dav  has  practically 
passed,  thanks  to  the  Fruit  Exchange  and  the 
cooperative  dryers.  Now  the  producers  are  on 
a  fair  way  to  control  the  markets,  and  before 
another  season  goes  by  they  will  have  the  busi- 
ness entirely  in  their  own  hands.  No  matter 
what  the  state  of  the  Eastern  crop,  the  Califor- 
nia product  will  not  be  affected  by  it.  Our 
products  are  more  varied  and  in  every  way 
superior,  and  the  consumers  will  demand  them 
in  preference  to  all  others  as  long  as  they  are 
to  be  had  in  the  markets.  No  country  in  the 
world  can  compare  with  California  in  fruit- 
grow^ing,  and  no  other  section  can  compare 
with  Santa  Clara  county.  Such  a  thing  as 
overproduction  is  impossible.  The  market  is 
extending  and  will  continue  to  extend  faster 
than  the  amoant  of  product  can  increase. 
When  every  available  foot  of  soil  in  Santa 
Clara  county  is  devoted  to  fruit-growing  the 
returns  to  the  producers  will  be  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  at  the  present  time. 

Shasta. 

First  Cabload  of  Fruit  Sent  from  Shasta 
Co.— Redding  Democrat:  The  first  carload  of 
green  fruit  that  has  ever  left  Shasta  county  for 
the  Eastern  market  left  Anderson  on  June  27th. 
Al  Smith,  proprietor  of  the  Anderson  flour 
mill,  says  between  50  and  60  carloads  of  green 
fruit  will  be  shipped  from  Anderson  this  season. 
That  is  news  that  will  encourage  and  make  the 
fruit  growers  of  Shasta  county  smile.  All  the 
shipping  fruit  around  Anderson  has  been  con- 
tracted for  at  good  prices. 

Stanislaus. 

Grain  and  Fruit  Notes. — Oakdale  cor.  Mo- 
desto Herald:  The  harvest  is  now  well  under 
way,  and  judging  from  several  samples  of  the 
new  wheat  crop  which  have  been  exhibited  to 
our  dealers,  the  quality  is  inferior  to  that  of 
last  beason.  The  reason  given  for  the  shriveled 
appearance  of  the  kernel  is  that  in  many  field« 
the  crop  was  blighted  by  the  extreme  hot  wave 
about  the  first  days  of  June.  The  greater  por 
tion  of  the  crop  through  this  section  will  be 
harvested  this  season  by  combines.  »  »  •  * 
The  many  fiourishing  orchards  and  vineyards 
extending  along  the  Stanislaus  from  Oakdale 
to  the  vicinity  of  Langworth  have  put  on  a 
rapid  growth  this  season,  but  the  fruit  crop,  as 
a  rule,  is  light.  These  orchards  and  vineyards, 
as  enumerated  by  the  writer  a  few  mouths 
since,  contain  about  500  acres.  This  statement 
includes  the  area  planted  to  trees  and  vines  in 
and  around  Oakdale.  A.  V.  Stuart  has  made 
several  shipments  of  peaches  lo  San  Francisco 
recently.  He  will  start  up  his  canning  and 
drying  establishment  within  a  few  dvys. 

Sutter. 

Fruit  Notes. — Y'uba  City  Farmer:  Every  day 
large  loads  of  fruit  are  seen  coming  lo  town  for 
shipping  or  to  the  canneries.  Local  shippers 
are  kept  busy  handling  ihe  choice  boxes  of 
apricots,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  apples,  and 
the  hundreds  of  active  employes  at  the  two 
canne-ies  handle  an  enormous  quantity  of 
fruit  per  day.  At  the  orchards  there  is  work 
for  all,  and  besides  the  numerous  pickers  and 
packers,  a  large  portion  of  the  fruit  is  being  cut 
and  dried  on  the  grounds.  This  is  principally 
in  apricots,  the  peaches  not  yet  being  ripe 
enough  to  dry  to  any  great  extent.  We  notice 
many  women,  girls  and  boys  from  town  going 
out  to  the  orchards  and  earning  good  wage.-( 
cutting  apricots.  The  work  is  not  disagreeable 
and  the  young  folks  have  a  good  time,  besides 
earning  a  snug  sum  by  their  labor.  The  work 
at  the  cannery.is  progressing  lively  and  from 
ten  to  twelve  tons  of  apricots  are  being  packed 
daily.  The  plant  has  evei^  convenience  and 
new  improvements  for  putting  the  fruit  into 
the  cans  in  the  best  possible  shape  and  quickest 
time.  The  apricot  pack  will  close  some  time 
the  fore  part  of  next  week,  and  no  work  on 
fruit  will  be  done  then  until  the  peaches  are 
ready  for  canning,  which  will  be  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  The  peach  pack  will  be 
quite  large  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  was 
never  better.  On  the  drying  ground  a  large 
number  of  trays  are  spread  out,  covered  with 
apricots  that  were  too  soft  for  canning  but  in 
prime  condition  for  drying.  The  drier  will  be 
run  all  through  the  season. 

Tulare. 

Summer  Pruning.- C.  J.  Berry  in  Tulare 
K7n«:  I  take  the  ground  that  the  first  and  in- 
evitable resnlt  of  cutting  any  tree  is  to  do  it  a 
direct  and  irreparable  injury;  that  pruning 
either  root  or  top  destroys  existing  balance  and 
makes  necessary  a  readjustment  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  root  and  foliage,  causing  a  suspen- 
sion of  growth  and,  as  a  final  result,  a  smaller 
tree  than  if  it  had  gone  unpruned.  Pruning 
for  growth  I  characterize  as  absurd.  Some  peo- 
ple prune  to  make  trees  bear  well.  Tbere  is  no 
doubt  it  does  make  them  bear,  for  it  is  an 
accepted  fact  that  anything  which  threatens 
the  vitality  of  a  plant  causes  it  to  make  an 
effort  to  reproduce  its  kind.  The  only  reason, 
then,  why  pruning  does  make  a  tree  bear  is  be- 
cause it  threatens  its  vitality.  We  complain 
loudly  of  the  rapid  increase  of  those  hostile  in- 
sects and  dangerous  diseases  which  now  attack 
our  trees  and  plants.  In  my  opinion,  the 
prevalence  of  both  is  due  almost  wnolly  to  the 
low  vitality  and  disarranged  circulation  caused 
by  our  defiance  of  the  laws  of  nature.  In 
attempting  to  improve  upon  nature  we  have 
got  so  far  removed  from  her  that,  continually 
thwarted,  she  is  unable  in  her  own  chosen  and 
proper  way  to  control  those  diseases  and  in- 
sects; so  the  duty  devolves  on  us,  with  what 
success,  satisfaction  and  profit,  each  can  an- 
swer for  himself. 

A  Large  Lemon  Obchabd.  —  VIsalia  Delta: 
The  Kaweah  Lemon  Company  has  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  in  the  County  Clerk's  oflSce. 
The  capital  stock  is  |72,000,  divided  into  240 


shares  of  the  par  value  of  $300  each.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  capital  stock  has  been 
actually  subscribed  equally  among  the  direc- 
tors, "rbis  company  fias  purchased  120  acres 
of  fine  citrus  land  in  J.  W.  C.  Pogue's  ranch 
at  Lime  Kiln,  Ten  acres  have  already  been 
set  out  in  trees,  and  110  acres  will  be  planted 
next  season.  The  Lisbon  variety  will  be 
planted. 

A  Grape  Grower's  Views.— Hanford  Sentinel: 
C.  M.  Blowers,  the  well-known  vineyardist, 
does  not  attribute  the  falling  of  grapes  from 
vims  this  season  to  any  disease  whatever,  but 
says  it  is  due  to  the  cold  weather  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  When  the  warm  weather 
came  on,  the  vines  took  an  extraordinary  rapid 
growth.  The  sap  came  up  freely,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  first  crop  of  grapes  that  had  set 
were  partially  thrown  off.  Some  of  his  best 
vines  have  the  smallest  burden  of  fruitage.  He 
says  the  vines  are  growing  at  a  very  rapid  rate 
this  season.  He  is  a  careful  obs  rver  and  not 
given  to  imaginary  theorizing,  and  his  opinion 
is  reliable.  'The  early  summer  was  an  extra- 
ordinary cool  one  for  this  climate,  and  the 
shortage  in  the  first  crop  of  raisins  is  doubtless 
due  to  that  cause,  as  Mr.  Blowers  says. 

Selling  Second  and  Third  Crop  Grapes  to 
WiNEMEN. — Hanford  Journal:  A  large  number 
of  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  Selma  held 
a  meeting  last  Saturday  to  consider  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  a  distillery  in  that 
town  to  use  up  the  second  and  third  crop  of 
grapes.  All  ttiose  present  agreed  to  sell  their 
second  and  third  crop  of  grapes  to  a  distillery 
in  that  town  at  $7  per  ton.  About  5000  tons 
were  desired  by  Williams,  Brown  &  Co.,  who 
are  going  to  establish  the  distillery,  and  3000 
tons  of  this  amount  have  been  secured. 

Ventura- 

Sespe,  June  28th. 

To  THE  Editor:  It  is  pretty  dry  here.  Last 
year  we  scarcely  had  our  usual  quantity  of  rain; 
so  also  of  this  year.  Hay  is  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, but  it  is  light.  It  is  all  cut  and  mostly 
baled  or  stacked.  We  raise  little  but  barley 
hay  here;  some  few  patches  of  alfalfa.  On 
moist  bottom  ground  corn  is  looking  well,  but 
on  dry  upland,  like  miue,  it  will  not  make  a 
crop.  Beans  are  growing  finely,  but  for  the 
most  part  I  think  the  crop  will  be  light.  Not 
nearly  so  many  planted  this  year  as  last,  in  this 
county.  Fruit  trees  and  fruit  doing  fairly  well 
I  believe  generally;  where  irrigated  as  they  are 
on  the  Sespe  river  orange  and  other  trees  are 
growing  finely.  I  have  a  small  garden  on  the 
Sespe  which  I  irrigate  and  which  of  course 
looks  finely.  "  They"  are  boring  and  getting 
oil  all  around  me — think  some  of  turning  iny 
farm  into  an  oil  producer.  There  are  a  number 
of  derricks  in  sight,  across  the  Santa  Clara  riv- 
er, oil  being  pumped  from  some  of  them. 

8.  P.  Snow. 

Sales  of  New  Crop  Lima  Beans. — Ventura 
Frte  Press.  One  of  our  largest  growers,  \Vm. 
Shiells,  reports  that  he  has  contracted  part  ol 
his  new  crop  of  limas  at  2i  cents  per  pound 
and  that  he  refused  to  contract  his  entire  crop 
at  that  price.  We  understand  from  several 
prominent  growers  that  buyers  have  been  quite 
numerous  during  the  past  week  and  $2.35  has 
been  freely  offered  and  refused.  Most  holders 
are  firm  in  their  views  of  from  2i  to  3  cents  and 
we  doubt  if  anything  less  than  the  latter  price 
would  buy  any  quantity.  In  view  of  the  small 
acreage  planted  and  the  probable  light  yield,  it 
would  seem  as  though  they  were  good  value  at 
even  present  prices,  and  we  venture  the  predic- 
tion that  no  limas  will  be  sold  for  less  than  2i 
cents  for  the  next  12  months. 

Rabbits  Increasing  as  Coyotes  Decrease. — 
Ventura  Democrat:  Deputy  Assessor  Webster 
was  over  on  the  Cuyama  last  week  on  official 
business.  He  says  the  settlers  are  cursed 
with  swarms  of  rabbits  that  are  destroying 
everything  in  the  shape  of  foliage  or  vegetation 
in  sight.  The  presence  of  these  pests  in  count- 
less numbers  is  ascribed  largely  to  the  coyote 
scalp  law.  Since  the  latter  animals  have  been 
hunted  and  killed  for  the  bounty  offered  for 
their  scalps,  the  rabbits  have  multiplied  in  such 
numbers  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  crops 
in  every  section  of  the  county.  The  enactment 
of  the  scalp  law  looks  to  us  very  much  like 
jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

OREGON. 

CoDLiN  Moth  in  Western  Obeoon.— Eugene 
Register:  The  destructive  little  codlin  moth  is 
already  at  work  in  the  apples,  and  the  chances 
are  that  by  the  time  the  winter  apples  are  ripe 
the  codlin  moth  will  have  them  pretty  well 
eaten  up.  An  inspection  of  almost  any  apple 
tree  will  show  that  where  two  apples  touch 
each  other  the  codlin  moth  has  begun  his  work 
and  is  boring  into  them.  So  far  as  we  can  learn 
but  little  spraying  has  been  done  in  the  coun- 
try to  dispose  of  these  pests  or  to  check  their 
destructive  work.  Something  must  be  done  to 
rid  the  orchards  of  them  or  in  a  year  or  two  the 
apples  will  be  worthless. 

Fruits  for  the  World's  Fair.— Eugene  lieg- 
ister:  TheState Horticultural  Society  is  actively 
at  work  making  arrangements  for  the  display 
of  Oregon  products  to  be  made  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  next  year.  Last  January  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  matter,  and  it  announces  that  it  has  just 
received  a  shipment  of  nearly  a  carload  of 
glass  jars  in  which  to  put  up  the  fruit  for  the 
exhibit.  These  are  made  especially  for  exhibit 
purposes.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  one 
quart  to  seven  gallons,  and  when  filled  with 
Oregon  fruit  will  certainly  make  a  very  elegant 
exhibit.  The  committee  is  now  ready  to  re- 
ceive fruits  of  all  kinds,  with  which  to  fill 
these  jars.  It  is  not  only  desired  that  the  very 
best  of  all  kinds  that  are  grown  in  the  State 
shall  be  thus  secured,  but  that  all  parts  of  the 
State  shall  be  represented.  The  name  of  the 
grower,  with  the  address,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  fruit,  will  be  placed  on  each  Jar. 
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"THE  DRESS  REHEARSAL" 

=  FOR   THE  = 

WORLD'S  FAIR  OF  1893 

=  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE  : 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

===  OF"  = 

H'rom  September  5th  to  ITth.. 

California's  Capabilities  are  Beyond  Comparison.    Let  Not  Apathy  Prevent  Their  Being  Exhibited. 
The  State  has  Appropriated  Over  $5000  for  Premiums  for  Soil  Productions. 


REMEMBER  THAT  THE  GREAT  COLUMBIAN  WORLD'S  FAIR  opens  in  May  of  next  year.  Hence,  all  agricul- 
tural exhibits  must  be  collected  this  year. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  assist  the  producer,  and  by  gathering  your  exhibits  and  showing  them  at  home  at 
the  State  Fair,  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  cash  awards  to  assist  you  in  the  good  work.  All  exhibits  shown  at  the  State  Fair  will 
be  kept  free  of  storage  until  their  removal.    BEGIN  WITH  HARVEST. 

MERCHANTS  AND  PROPERTY-OWNERS  in  each  county  are  interested  as  much  as  the  farmer,  and  should  lead  in  the 
ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTY-EXHIBIT  COMMITTEES. 

Do  not  overlook  the  chance  of  getting  money  to  remunerate  you,  right  here  at  home;  it  is  to  be  given  away  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1892.    Come  and  get  some  of  it.  FREDERICK  COX,  President. 

Send  for  Premium  Lists.  •  EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


THIS 

BUGGY 

for  $76. 

EQUAL  TO  ANY 
$125  JOB. 

Ouaranteed  for 
One  Tear. 


THIS  CART,  FIRST  CLASS  IN  EYERY  WAY,  $23. 

SEHD  FOR  CATALOGUE.  GOODS  SHIPPED  EVERYVflERE. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO., 

36^   FREMONT   STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WMtewasli  Your  BarDS  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Eithar  Snocieggrnlly. 
Catalogue  and  teetimon'als  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWRIOHT, 
No.  6  Sppar  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


J.  F.  HouoHTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Bhkpaiid,  Vice-PreB. 
Ohas.  R.  Btory,  Seo'y,  R.  H.  UAorLL,  Qen.  Ag't. 

Home  MDtnal  Insnrance  Company, 

Bf.  E.  Cor.  Califonila  and  Smnaome  Sta., 

INOQBPORATKD  A.  D.  1864^   FrmaelMO. 

Lonea  Paid  Since  Ormnlzation  $3,175,7(9  11 

Aweta.  January  1, 1^1   |67,5U  19 

Oapital  Paid  Up  In  Gold   300,000  00 

NET  BTTRPLU8  over  ATMltUiU   173  901  10 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT  OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  mmt  StroBsaat  EzpI«alTaa  tm  tka  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  EfiSdent  Powder  for  Stamp  sad  Baak  BlaatlBK.  Railroad  Contractore  and  Fanner 
usa  no  other.  A>  olhera  IMITATB  omr  eiani  Powder,  ao  do  they  Judaoo,  by  maBaraeturlav 
an  Inferior  article. 

The  Giant  Powder  To.  having  built  Blask  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  improvementB,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Flaoer 
County,  known  as  T  li  R  CI.IPPBB  olTer  tbia  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAP*  and  FUSE  at  I.owaat  Batea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  80  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


THE 

WHITE  IS  KING 

or  ALL 

Sewing  Macbines. 

simple  In  Construction,  Ll^ht 
Running,  Hobt  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SBWINO  MAOHINH  CO., 

948  Si  946  MARKKT  ST..  8.  F. 


LOWEST  PRIOEa. 
EASIEST  TERMS. 
LARGEST  STOCK. 
Oldest  Muaio  House. 

DBCKEB  BBOS. 
FI80BBB 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  OHASE, 
as  O'Fu-rell  St.,  8.  F. 
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Laying  Linoleums.— While  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  a  system  in  fitting  oilcloths  and 
linoleums,  a  few  cardinal  rules  must  be  ob- 
served, and  we  venture  to  suggest  them.  In 
cutting  linoleum  from  a  diagram  allow  an 
inch  at  the  ends.  If  it  is  not  to  be  laid  at 
once  allow  also  a  fraction  on  the  width,  for 
shrinkage  is  probable  both  ways.  Get  the 
diagram  correct  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch, 
so  that  if  cutting  must  be  done  for  center- 
pieces or  register  holes  it  can  be  done  before 
the  cloth  is  laid  on  the  room.  Tack  lino- 
leum after  butting  the  edges  evenly  within 
an  invisible  brad,  say  four  inches  apait,  and 
if  possible  line  the  edges  with  an  adhesive 
paste.  Get  the  floor  smooth  by  dressing  the 
planks.  Do  not  try  to  even  it  up  by  laying 
strios  of  paper  lining  over  sinks  in  the  floor. 
Nothing  but  a  jack  plane  will  serve.  The 
future  service  of  the  cloth  will  depend  upon 
the  floor  being  perfectly  smooth.  A  nicely 
laid  linoleum  needs  no  binding,  but  should 
binding  be  desired  for  sake  of  appearance, 
use  one  half-inch  brass  binding.  Let  lino- 
leum, like  oilcloth,  lay  face  down  several 
days  in  the  store  before  fitting  it.  Another 
reason  for  having  the  cloth  made  perfectly 
ready  for  the  apartment  is  to  avoid  scratch- 
ing the  baseboard  with  surplus  cloth,  and  the 
certainty  of  cutting  the  ends  untrue.  The 
balance  of  the  detail  must  be  left  to  the  skill 
of  the  layer.  We  offer  no  antidote  for  blis- 
ters and  puffs  which  appear  in  the  center  of 
sheets  of  linoleum  and  oilcloth.  The  manu- 
facturer comes  in  there.  The  seller  had 
better  lie  low,  and  hope  that  Mrs.  Jones  will 
not  put  much  stress  on  that  "little  swell,"  for 
he  is  powerless  to  help  it.— Carpet  and  Up- 
holstery. 

Egg  and  Milk. — Take  a  fresh  egg,  break 
it  in  a  saucer,and  with  a  three-pronged  fork 
beat  it  until  it  is  as  thick  as  batter.  Have 
ready  half  a  pint  of  new  milk  sweetened 
with  white  sugar,  stir  the  egg  into  the  milk, 
and  serve  it  with  a  piece  of  sponge  cake  or 
slice  of  tost.  It  is  considered  very  light, 
nourishing  food  for  an  invalid.  Some  prefer 
the  yolk  and  white  of  the  egg  beaten  sepa- 
rately. The  yolk  should  be  beaten  till  it  is 
very  light  and  thick,  then  pour  it  into  the 
sweetened  milk;  afterward  beat  the  white 
till  it  will  stand  alone,  and  add  gradually 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  white  sugar;  pile  the 
white  on  the  top  of  the  milk  and  serve  as 
before. 

Orange  Custard  Pudding.— Boil  a  pint 
of  new  milk,  pour  it  upon  three  eggs  lightly 
beaten,  mix  in  the  grated  peel  of  an  orange 
and  two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar;  beat  all  to- 
gether for  ten  minutes,  then  pour  the  cus- 
tard into  a  pie  dish,  set  it  into  another  con- 
taining a  little  water,  and  put  it  into  a  mod- 
erate oven.  When  the  custard  is  set,  which 
generally  takes  about  half  an  hour,  take  it 
out  and  let  it  get  cold.  Then  sprinkle  over 
rather  thickly  some  very  fine  sugar,  and 
brown  with  a  salamander.  This  should  be 
eaten  cold. 

Cheese  Fritters.  —  Slice  thin  half  a 
dozen  large,  tart  apples,  and  prepare  half  as 
many  thin  slices  of  cheese.  Beat  up  one  or 
two  eggs,  according  to  the  quantity  required, 
and  season  high  with  salt,  mustard  and  a 
little  pepper.  Lay  the  slices  of  cheese  to 
soak  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  mixture. 
Then  put  each  slice  between  two  slices  of 
apples,  sandwich  style,  and  dip  the  whole 
in  the  beaten  egg.  Fry  in  hot  butter  and 
serve  hot. 

Potato  Soup. — A  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  three  large  onions  peeled  and  sliced 
small;  stew  in  a  stewpan  until  brown;  stir 
frequently.  When  ready  have  peeled  three 
or  four  dozen  of  medium  size  white  potatoes, 
and  slice  them  into  the  stewpan  with  the 
onions  and  butter.  Pour  sufficient  boiling 
water  over  for  the  amount  of  soup  desired. 
Let  them  boil  for  two  hours,  and  then  strain 
through  a  sieve  in  a  soup  tureen.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper. 

Fruit  Muffins.— Mix  equal  parts  of 
well-cooked  graham  flour,  B.  oatmeal  and 
water,  and  bake  in  muffin  rings  for  20  min 
utes,  or  until  the  cakes  will  slip  through  the 
rings  without  sticking.  While  hot,  split  in 
halves;  on  one  half  place  ripe  fruit,  lightly 
sprinkled  with  sugar,  then  immediately  cover 
with  the  other  half.  When  all  are  thus  fruit 
covered,  set  in  a  warm  place  for  ten  minutes 
before  serving. 

Pineapple  Trifle.— Pick  a  pineapple 
into  small  bits  with  a  silver  fork  Make  it 
quite  sweet,  and  let  it  stand  until  the  sugar 
is  melted.  Mix  with  it  as  much  dry  sponge 
cake,  crumbled  fine,  as  it  will  moisten.  Bake 
half  an  hour  and  cover  with  a  meringue. 

Gipsy  Pudding. — Cut  stale  sponge  cake 
in  thin  slices;  spread  with  apple  jelly.  Put 
together  like  a  sandwich,  place  them  in  a 
deep  dish,  cover  with  boiled  custard.  Serve 
very  cold. 


SPECIAL. 
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ffyfj  1  \ 

GRAIN! 
BAGS,  1 

1  7c 

standard  Calcutta.  | 
Cartage  added,  50c  too.  i 

U/ r 

BARBi 

1  ^\ 

WIRE 

^  standard  Painted,  8%. 
GALV,  4M- 

Vou  think  it's  about  time  to  try  a  C-ash  House 
i  tbat  f odon  I  clotely  market  cbaDges 

jsMITH'S  CASH  STORE 

1        416-418  Front  St,  S  F. 

1       HAVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR  PRICE  LIST  ? 

NE  Low  Price 

To  .1st  ami  Talc. 
Kquality  to  all,  antf.  no  mtirrpre- 
sentatioa. 

416-41S 
Front  Street, 
S.F. 

Largestdistrib- 
uters  of  fail) ill' 
;iUpplies. 


FOR$19.00 

We  o»n  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  ot  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
atock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skilltul  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Just  the  Harness  for  an  Klegant  Tnrnont. 

They  sell  here  for  $26  00,  and  harness  not  as  (rood  is 
often  sold  lor  $36.00  tn  retail  shops  It  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  oe  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

ItO  HoAIlistar  8t.,  San  Francisco. 


Collar  and  Hames.  Instead  of  Breast  Collar 
92  00  extra. 

Ple'se  state  If  you  want  sintrle  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  tracea  double  throughout. 


Smiths' 

Cash 

Store. 


SHORTHORN  BULLS! 

Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year  olds 


ROBBBT  ASHBURNBB. 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Cal. 
Only  three-fourths  mile  from  terminus  of  the  S.  P. 
and  San  Uateo  Electric  Road. 


Save  $40.00  on  New  $140.00 

^BICYCLES 

We  will  deliver,  free  ol 
.freight,  to  any  i>olnt 
Iwest  of  the  Rocky 
jMountalns,  perfectly 
new  814  0  grade,  cusb- 
..  Ion  tire.  Referee 
Safeties,  hlehest  grade,  for  fit  00.   Usta  Free. 

A.  W.  GUMP  &,  CO..  Dayton.  Ohio 


LOANS  NEGOTIATED 

On  first  class  country  real  estate,  in  sums  of  t6000  and 
over.  'Give  full  particulars.  Addrees 

C.  H.  DWINELI.B, 
454  Ninth  Street,  -  (.  akland,  Cal. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

The  German  SayiEgs  and  Loan  Society, 

526  California  Street. 

FOR  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1892,  A 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  late  of  five  and 
one-tenth  (6  1-10)  per  cant,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits, 
and  four  and  one-quarter  (4^)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
Ordinary  Deposits,  payable  un  and  after  FRIDAY,  July 
1,  1892.  GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SA\1N0S  UNION.  ,532  CALIFOR- 
nia  Street,  corner  Webb;  Branch.  1700  Market  Street, 
corner  Pi^lk.— For  the  halt  year  endine  with  SOth  June, 
1892,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and 
one.fltth  (5  1.5)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits, 
and  four  and  one-third  (4J)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
FRIDAY,  1st  July.  1892.    LOVKLL  WEHTK.  Cashier. 


FOR  FALL  DELIVERY  —  FRENCH  PRUNE  ON 
Myrobolan  or  Peach,  100,  3-B  ft.,  $20;  t-7  It.,  $26, 
Bartlett  Fear  on  Pear,  a-7  ft.,  SM.  This  stock  is  grown 
on  finest  soli,  is  warranted  A  KSOI.UTEl,  Y  FKKE 
from  Insects  ot  any  kind.  ORDER  NOW  to  secure 
best  stock.  Liberal  discount  on  large  lots.  We  lajport. 
as  usual.  Nursery  Stock  from  Europe,  Austra'ia  and 
Japan.  Send  (or  Catalogue.  Mention  if  in  trade.  Ad- 
dress H-  H.  BEROER  &  CO.,  Minetaonth  and 
Polaom  Sts..  Han  Praocisco.    Established  1878. 


CAUFORNIA'iS 


If  you  want  to  I  now  about  Califor- 
nia and  the  Pacific  Htatea.aend  for  the 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRKMN, 
the  best  Illustrated  and  L<.'a(ling  Farming  and  Horticultnral 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  60c  for  3  mos.  Two  sample 
copies,  10c.  EeUbUshed  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  00 
320MarketSt.,  B.  F. 


CHOIR 

AND 

CLASS 


FOB 


Singing  Schools. 
Clubs,  Conventions,  Etc. 


Victory  of  Song. 

L.  O.  Emerson's  latest  and  best  work,  192  pages  ol 
Glees,  Part  Songs,  Choruses,  Anthems,  Hale  Quartettes, 
etc;  with  Ruoimentary  Exerolses,  Lessons  in  Note  Read- 
ing, Hints  tn  Regard  to  the  Use  of  the  Voice,  Articula- 
tion, Pronunciation,  etc.   Price  60c,  (6.00  per  dozen. 

Emerson's  Anthems  of  Praise. 

A  new  book  containing  nearly  100  choice  Anthems, 
Price  $1  00;  $9.00  per  dozen. 

Gabriel's  Anthems. 


Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency. 


A  deservedly  popular  collection.  Price,  Jl.OO;  tO.OO 
per  dozen. 

Emerson's  Easy  Anthems. 

Od>>  ot  the  best  selling  collections.  80  cents;  $7.20 
per  dozen. 

Emerson's  Choice  Anthems. 

Ur.  Emerson's  choice-  of  the  best  61  anthems  ol  the 
of  the  last  decade.    Price,  $1.00;  (9.00  per  dozen. 

American  Tune  Boole. 


By  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  assisted  by  600  teachrrs  and 
choir  leaders.  A  complete  collection  ol  the  tunes  most 
widely  popular,  with  the  most  popular  anthems  and  set 
pieces— in  fact,  the  cream  of  all  other  books.  Price, 
$1.E0;  $13.50  per  dozen. 

Oow's  Collection  of  Responses 

and  Sentences. 

By  Howard  M.  Dow.  Price,  board?,  80  cents;  $7.20 
per  dozen.   Cloth,  $1.00,  or  (9.00  per  dozen. 

(Any  book  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  retail  pri<e. 
When  o-dtred  at  dozen  rate  transportation  not  prepaid.) 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY, 

463-163  WashlDgtou   Street,  Bosteu,  Masi. 


Writing  us  before  placing  your  orders  for 


MONEY  CAN  BE 

Writing  us  before  placim 

WIND  MILLS! 

Our  goods  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  our 
prices  are  as  low  as  the  lowest. 


EcllpHe  Wood  Wlieel  mUla. 
Huatler  Wood  WUeel  Jflil  Is. 
Beloit  Steel   Wheel  IMIIIh. 
Ansle  ic  Tubular  Steel  Towers. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  ''S'^ 


(Mention  this  paper  ) 


JAlfES  U.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  K.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publla 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

Mo.  BSC  OKlUornla  Btraet, 

Telephone  Ro.  I7M,  SAN  nAHCISOO,  OAL, 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Aoenct 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  \n  i 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long 
establishment,  great  experience,  thorough  sys- 
tem, intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  ol 
inventions  in  onr  own  community,  and  our 
naost  extensive  law  and  reference  library,  con- 
taining ofiBclal  American  and  foreign  reports, 
Sles  of  Bcientifio  and  mechanical  publications, 
etc.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dur  Agency  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  illnstra- 
tion  or  a  description  in  the  Minii'o  and  Scikn- 
riFio  E.S.S.-  We  transact  every  branch  of 
Patent  business,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  ooan< 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
Issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Ooast  have 
been  obtained  through  onr  Agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  iuventiona.  Our  pricrs 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors  are  far  superior.  Advice  and 
Oircalars  free. 

DEWEY  Ss  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 
■2iO  Market  St.,  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  S.  F. 
Telephone  No.  6.58. 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Sunburn,  Boren. 
Rabbits,  Etc.,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  ajiplied  (or) 
AT  A  CO-'T  or  FKOM  I  OT. 
TO  a  CT8.  F£R  TREE. 

It  is  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
and  ie  belnf^  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  In  the  United  States. 
Wateriiroof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expense. 

Write  for  samples  ot  above;  also  tor 
samples  and  catalogue 

FAY'S  PATENT  NIANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING. 

CEILINQ,  SIDING.  SHEATHING  AND  CARPHTTINa. 
Easy  to  apply— ju'rt  the  thing  lor  Hoo«es,  Baros,  loe 
Houses  and  Outbuildings— Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
80  «n<1  3«  FirKt  >*tr«>et.  San  Fr«r>ci»ro.  Cal. 


The  Excelsior  Frnit  Tree  Protector 

!^  Manufactured  by 

BONESTELL&CO. 

Whoieeale 
Paper  Dealers, 

401403  Sassoie  St. 


4  Tow  

U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

ItST'  Delivered  at  roar  U.  U.  Kt-atioo  &od  ample  time  fm 
baildlnir  aod  tenting  ai>ox¥e<l  beforo  acceptanoa. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton.  M.  f 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-tive  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

lae  KBABNY  STREKT.  SAK  FHANOISOO. 


nxrs 


Positively  Maae  t«  My  Order  (or  California  Trade. 
Lowest  Prices. 
Snrrles,  BugKlea.  Carrla^aa,  Fhaetona,  Carta. 

Osliorn  Mowers,  Self-RaMng  Mm  k  Binders, 

Drapers,  Glidln  Wire,  All  Kinds  rarm  Im- 
plement*. Hardware. 

JOHN  CAINE,369EI  Dorado  St.,  Stocktotu 


JULT  9  1892. 
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^mki'  birectory. 


Biz  Udcb  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  par  line  per  month. 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

F.  H.  BOBKB,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.;  Registered 
HolsteiDs;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstfckes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBBSBY8— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Reeistered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  (or  sale. 

P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.     Young  bulls  tor  sale. 

JOHN  liYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 

WILD  PJjOWBR  stock  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  6,  Bro.,  Props.,  Sic.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred  strains  and  Crulkshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  tor  sale. 


OHARLES  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep, 


PBROHBBON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PURB-BRBU  HOL.STBIN  FBIBSIAN  Cattle 
lor  Sale,    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Holllster,  CaL 

J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakevllle,  Sonoma  Co..  CaL,  breeder 
ol  Registered  Holstein  Cattle. 


BRKEDBR    OF    UBQlSTliiUBO  JERetEY 
Cattle.    H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBR  SAXE  A  SON,  Llek  House,  San  Franotaso, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.    None  better. 


POULTRY. 


O.  BLOM,  St.  Helena.    Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


MADISON  H.  ORITOUER,  Santa  Cruz,  CaL 
Light  Brahmas,  Black  Langahans,  Buff  Cochins, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Black  Ulnorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns. Settings,  $i.EO.  Uann's  Bone  Mills,  Creosozone. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JAMBS  QUICK,  Patterson,  CaL,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Vaiieties  and  Best  Blood. 


JOHN  McPARLINO,  Calistoga,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Bend  tot  Clrcolar.  Thor- 
oughbred  Berkshire  Plga 


B.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  Q0AT8. 


O.  B.  DWINBLLB,  Breeder  of  Shropshireani  Shrop- 
shire-Merino cross-bred  rams,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL 


F.  BULLARD,  Woodland, CaL,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  Sbecp.  Premium  Band  of  the  State. 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  (or  Sale. 


B,  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  CaL.  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shiopshire  Sheep.   Ramj  tor  sale. 


SW/HE, 


WILLIAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  figs.  Circulars  tree. 


TYLER   BEAOH,    San  Jose,  CaL, 
Ihorsnghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs 


brssder  ol 


BEES. 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUBENS-CallforniaHead- 
quarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo.  Cal. 


C0LT8_BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

0II.BX;RT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  140  San  Leandro.  Oal. 


s 


FPP 

iljui 


BREEDERS  SHOtTLD  SEND 
a  stamp  (or  cur  new  iUustrated 
catalogue  o{  Wool  Growers' 
Supplies  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  Illustrated  Sheep  and  Wool 
Journal  published.  We  sell 
Shepherds'  Crooks.  Shears, 
Dockers,  Slacks,  Twine,  Wool 
Boxes,  Bells,  Marks  and  a  hun- 
dred other  articles  needed  by 
every  sheep  owner.  Send  to-day. 
O.  8.  BURCH  &  CO.,  178  Mich- 
igan Street,  Obicago. 


Intending  to  Retire  from  the  Breeding  of  Trotters,  because  I  cannot  find 
time  to  give  proper  attention  to  them,  I  am  offering  my 


At  the  Salesyard  of  KILLIP  &  CO.,  Corner  Van  Ness  Avenue  and 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  on 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1892.  at  1 1  A.  M. 

KILLIP  &  CO.  will  Conduct  the  Sale  and  Issue  the 

Catalogues. 


AMOMG  THE  OTHERS  TO  BE  SOLD  WILL  BE  THE  FOLLOWING  FILLIES: 


Dictator  113. 


lookootT™^  ^^^'^Ido^v: 


1890. 


^ADINA  ^addikLs^, 

I,    4  in  the  2:30  list. 


PINOLE- 1 

Bl  f,  (otled^ 
1890.  I 


_  ^NCONDAY  lO.OOoi  "^^Zr.^'^^' 

/'Nutwood,  Jr  (by  Nut- 

I VALONA  J 

 <  hjcy  Patchen  (dam  o 

(,   Jas.  Madison,  2:17J) 


BET  MADISON  f  •'^^^s  madhon  17,909, 2:173  {t^^7^rous.. 


Bl  f,  foaled  1S91. 


BETSY  TROTWOOD. 


IAbbokford  707,  219i. 

'  j  Alpha  Med  u»  (Dam  of 
(,    Katy  S.)  2:25. 


tW  The  Stcck  ^111  all  be  at  Salesyard  a  few  days  before  the  sale  for  examination, 

H.  I.  THORNTON. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O  Box  686  liOS  Angeles,  Oal. 


X3;OI_iST3I3I3Nr-ir"ItIElSI-^3Nr  0-£LTTIjE. 

Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggie.Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, CIttden,  Artis  and  other  (amilles.   None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

I'O'CrijiTinr— Nearly  all  Varieties. 

Third  Edition  PGULTKY  &  STOCK  BOOK,  60  cents 
by  mail  postpaid.    Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 


Address: 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

English  SMre,  Cljdesdale,  Percheron  and  Goacli  Horses. 

BHIBX:  AND  COAOH  HORSBS  A  8FBOIAI.TT. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadway  and  32d  8t«.,  Oakland,  Cal.   Address  Box  86. 


BED    BALI.  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Qold- 
smith,  Marvin,  Oamble, 
Wells,  Far^o  &  Co.,  eto.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mlloh  oows; 
it  Increases  and  enrlohea 
their  milk. 

6X8  Howard  St.,  San 
Franelsoo,  Oal. 


A.  T  Dewey 
W.  B.  EWKB. 
Geo.  H.  Stroko. 


jDewey  4  Co.'s  Scientiflc  Press  Patent  Agency {^TseT'' 

Inykntors  on  the  Padflc  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old,  experienced,  first-class 
Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Washington  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  editorial,  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original 
cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies 
the  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Offloo,  and  the  frequent  examination  of 
p;ttents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables 
aa  often  to  give  advice  whUh  will  save  Inventors  the  expense  ol  applying  for  Patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not 
lew.  ClieaUn.of .advlas  wdI  free  on  reoelpt  ol  postage  Address  DSWKT  fe  CO.,  Patent  Agent«,.220  Market  Si ,  8.  F 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM, 

WILMANS  BROS.,     -      -  FroprletOFB 

Successors  to 

A  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAL. 

Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W,  A.  SHAFOR,  -  •  Middletown,  Ohio. 

LARGESr  AMERICAN  IMPORIEROFO.  D.  SHEEP. 
Twelve  Years  Experience.    Imports  will  arrive  from 
Rngland  in  July.    Order  Early.    Get  your  neighbors  to 
join.    Order  car  lots  bv  (rAlfi^ht.     flav*  RYprnRq  nh«reea. 


-THE- 


Porteons  Improved  Scraper 


Patented  Arril  3,  1883. 


nted    pril  17, 1383. 


Mannfactnred  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  o(  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  o(  work  o(  which  It  is  capable, 
such  as  Rcilroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  wiil  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  diatrlbute  the  din.  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

ti"  This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse, $4  0;  Steel  two-horse, $31. 
Address  all  orders  to  U.  LI8SENDEN,  Stockton, 
Califernla. 


DUKHAM  BULLS. 

I  have  two  2.year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls,  mostly  red. 
In  good  order,  and  the  price  delivered  on  cars  or  ship 
in  San  Francisco,  is  280  each— are  thoroughbred  but 
can't  pedigree,  hence  the  price. 

ROL.LIN  P.  SAXB, 
Lick  House,  San  •^ranclaco,  Oal. 


Dr.  A.  KBUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIM- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Paclflo  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No.  4667 


MONEY  Make  Some  t" 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  tlian  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Poultrj 
a<id  Poultry  Appliances.  Send 
8  eta.  in  stamps  for  82-page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incuba- 
tor Co.,  187  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE- 


HAL8TED  INCOB&TOR 

COMPANY, 
Itia  Myrtl*  Mtreet,  «akIaH«  C»L 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


POULTRYMEN,  ^o"Xn^ 

conRCfiucutly  the  price  of  eggs  Is  arlvancing.  Every  one 
phould  now  feed  Wellington's  Iu)i)rove(l  Kgg  hood  regularly 
if  they  desire  to  have  eggn  to  sell  wlieu  thuv  reach  high 
prices.  Get  it  of  any  MKRCIIANT  or  of  rrrprietor, 
B.  F.  WKLLINGTON.  425  Waehlugtou  Ht,  San  FranciBCO. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST  I 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
sood  work  every  time. 


__,  H.  H.  Hooil  &  90HB,  Stockton,  Cal.— GKiTTLi- 
ra:  In  kngwer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  Btate  that  I  used 
your  H.  H  H.  Lliilmont  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Henlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  It  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  Shecalred  the  neit  day,  and  while 
■till  suBertng  from  the  sprain  gave  the  lar^ceet  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  elven  on  this  coast  (lOJ 
gallong  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
eafe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  barm  with  it,  as 
they  can  witb  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKK, 

Breeder  of  Reiiistered  Holstelns  and  Beikshires. 
Menlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


If  AHUFACrURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

48  MAIN  STREKI,  STOCKTON,  OAL. 

Acme  AQtomatic  Safety  Engine. 

.  With  Patent 

SECTIONAL  BOILER. 

ViBB  Oil  as  Fuel. 
3,  and  4  Horse  Power 


1. 

Developed  at 
Expense. 


only  Nominal 


SAFE!  RELIABLE! 
ECONOMICAL  ! 

These  Driving  Pous  s  src  in  Oeoeral  Use  by 

BIATHEN.  f  ir  JUrine  Pnrposts 

ACKStI  ITHS,  f  .r  Ulowers,  D.-ills  and  Michinery. 

■BUTnHKRS    lor  Meat  Cutters,  Grindinj,  Cojking 
S  u<:age,  Rendering  Lard  by  Steim. 

DAI  KYM  EN,  for  Cream  Separators  Churns,  W  rkerj, 
Pumpin^r,  Cut'  n;  Feed  and  O  in  ting  Orain. 

FaUIT  GROWER*,  for  sawing  B  x  Material,  Op- 
erating Dryc'S,  Pumpiig  Wa'er,  Grinding  Tools. 

OKOCERS.  forCoOce  an  I  Spica  Mil  s,  Roasters  and 
Ventilators 

GRAIN  BUVERS,  for  Cleaning  and  El'vst  neOra'n. 
FARMER^,  fir  Cutting  and  S-.«amin^  Feed,  Cle  nlng 

and  Grinding  0-ai^,  Sa*in(  Wood  Pumping  Water, 

Churning,  Grinding  Tools,  Elevit  Grain  and  H  iy. 
BIACHIMSro  ANO  CAKHENTKRH.  for  Saws, 

Lathes,  DrIlH,  Planers,  GrinHatone'i,  Emery  Wheel^  etc. 
PRINTKK8,  tor  Presses,  PaporCutteri  a  id  Kiev  t  ts 

And  Ua  -y  Other  Purposes  t  o  numerous  to  m  ntion. 


THE  ACME  AUTOMATIC  SAFETY  ENGINE  is  the 
only  oll-burnini;  Engine  made  that  will  succeisfully  run 
an  Electric  LVht. 

You  will  never  know  how  cheaply  it  runs,  nor  how 
well  i ;  opentes,  u  til  you  give  one  a  t  lal.  Write  for 
further  information. 

G.  Q.  WIOKSON  &  CO., 

3  &  5  Piont  Street.  San  Francleco 
848  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.      141  Fr  )nt  St.,  Portland. 


S.  p.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Manifactnrers  and  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER  I 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  for  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAI8I1T  WRAPS  AND  SWEAT  PAPERS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  in  Rolls  and  Shi^ets. 
Manufacturers  of  "  Basle "  Paper  Bags. 

*ie  01«»  nfr«»t..  Han  Wmnt^imon 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  c-mplete  Inventions  for  drying 
Raisins  and  Pranes  by  steam  in  24  hours— other 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  pota«h  used.  Retilns 
all  syrup,  Juloe  and  flavor  In  original  purity.  Capacity 
dries  from  75  lbs  green  Iruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
las.  CALIFORNIA  FRCIT  EVAPORATING 
A  M'F'Q  CO.,  847^  S.  Sp-Ing  St.,  Los  Angeles,  C*I. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


Golden  Ital. 

Ian  Que<;ns. 

.       r\  ;   "  — ■— — .  T<ated,S2.00 

each;  untested.  flM  each.   L  Hives,  $1.90  each.   Eoofa  V 

Soove  sectious,  $6.00  per  1000.    Dadanfi  comb  foundation 
0  and  66capound.  Smokers,  $1.00  each.  Globe  Tells.  <1  DC 
MOb.  Ito.    WU.  BTYAN  *  HON.  Ban  Mateo.  OaL 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING! COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STKEET,  SAH  FKASCISCO,  CAL. 
Warebouee  and  Wharf  at  Port  Coata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KIN3S  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Monay  advanced  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fnll  Oarsoes  of  Wbeat  fumlabed  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  OBSERS  FOR  GSAIH  BAGS,  A^cultural  Implement*,  Yf&goju,  Orooerlct 
and  Merchandise  of  every  detcriptlon  solicited. 

B.  VAN  BVBBY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BaLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


No  story  need  b«  told  of  the  C}'Olone  or  of  the  number  that  bavs  been  sold.   They  o«d  be  seen  worklnf  io 

every  Inhabited  put  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  Is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  It  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  Is  simple  In  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  ImhbiteH  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  meet  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  flolshed  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  In  the  ran  not  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 
Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumpa,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WEILL  TOOLS,  Pipe.  Pittinsrs.  Bto..  Fltc 


GEM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 

NEVER  REQUIRES  OILING  OR  CLIMBING  OF  TOWERS. 

Guaranteed  more  Durable  withnnt  oil  than  other 
mills  that  are  oiled. 
Practically  these  mills  require  no  attention.  TruJif  a  Gem  and 
tvorth  itH  tvfiffht  in  gold.  It  combines  beauty ,  Btr*'ngthf 
durability  and  simplicity.  Governs  itself  perfectly,  is  easily 
erected  and  is  sold  on  its  merits.  In  fact  it  is  the  Lest  mill  on  earth. 
They  are  geared  back  three  to  one— the  wheel  making  three  rev- 
olutions to  one  stroke  of  pump— making  them  run  in  the  lightest 
wind  or  breeze.  'I'he  mill  is  made  entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron. 
Kach  one  of  otir  Gem  Wind  Mills  is  warranted.  If  not  satibfac 
tory,  freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  and  money  refunded. 

SEND  FOR  Catalogue-Mailed  Free. 

We  also  carry 

Pumps  of  all  kinds,  Tanks,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Hose,  etc. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOB  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  Juno  16,  188«;  August  30,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  Jane  12,  1390. 

WK  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cat  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  KEFUNDED 

ORi<:KN  CUT  B;>Vi£  WILL  DoUBl^E  THK  NUHBKR  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vluor  of  the  whole  flock 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED 

These  Cutters  are  endorjcd  by  all  the  leadine  Calltornla  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sixes  of  Cutters  and  coDtainlng  vaulable  information  in  reUtion 
to  feeding  green  cut  bonea 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooaet  Agente.  PETALUMA,  OAL. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Ooach  to  and  From  the  House.  j.       bbokbb.  Proprietor. 


Coimni^^ioD  )ierchapt3. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Mercl\antJ 

 aas  DIALBU  IM  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonalnnmenta. 
808  4  810  Davii  St.,  San  FranoiMf 

[P.  O.  Box  1986.1 
MTConilgnmentu  Rolleitad. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

SOI,  608,  506.  607  &  609  Front  St., 
And  800  Washington  8t,  SAN  FEANaSOO. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POULTRY,  r.OOS.OAMK.O  RAIN, PRODCOB 
.\Nn  WO'tL. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  Callfomla  St..  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchans*. 


tS'Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advancM 
made  on  oonalgnir.ents  at  low  rates  of  InterML 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  E1C. 

OONSIGNMENTS  SOLIdTKD.    PROMPT  RKTURNa. 
418,  416  &  417  Waeliln«ton  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCI900. 


laaTABLUHU  1864.1 

6E0RGE  MORROW  k  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
Se  01»y  street  and  38  Oommerclal  StreM 
■aa  rKAaooHw,  Oal. 
tr  BHIPPmo  ORDKBS  A  8FBCIALTT.  V 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.. 

GRAIN  AND  GENERAL  PFODUCE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Con  ignments  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
P  ompt  Sales  and  Q  lick  C>Bb  Returns  is  our  motto. 
219  and  eel   DaTi*  Htrept.  Han  rraorlsco. 


SVZLBTH  ft  NASH, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fralt,  Prodnoe,  Ponltry,  Qame,  bn 
Hides,  Pelts,  Talluw,  etc,  iS!  Front  St.,  and  HI,  Hi 
926  and  2S7  Waahinglon  St..  San  Francisco. 


HAY  PRESSES. 

Hay  Prenes  made  by  the  Celebrated  Pren 
Mana^cturer, 

MONARCH  HAY  PRESS, 
HURRICANE  PRESS  (Size  A.) 
GENUINE  PRICE  PETALUMA  PRESS. 
WIDE  WE3T  (All  Steel)  PRE^. 

FOR  SALE  BY 


L.  O.  MOREHOUSE. 


SAN  LEANDRO, 


OAU 


PLO>^ 

s£.  BAKER  &  HAMILTON  sAcm 


SUPPLIES.^ 


I  •  •■■■-Uilf/mne,  C/tcMn;.  Pump. 

■  ■II    ning.  Wind&Steam  Uaoh'f.  Encyclopedia  ISa. 

■  ■  ■■  ■■■■The  American  Well  Works.  Aurora, UL 

U-i3S.CanalSt.,CHICAGO,ILL.  (  .  ., 
Ki.u  Stukt.  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  (  ' 


Jolt  9,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  July  6, 1892. 
General  trade  was  Interrupted  by  a  two-day  holl 
day,  from  which  It  has  not  fully  recovered  at  this 
writing.  A  large  number  of  business  men  is  still 
absent  (visiting  at  the  various  summer  resorts),  and 
will  not  probably  return  before  the  close  of  the  week. 
By  the  IBth  ot  the  current  month,  it  is  claimed,  busi- 
ness win  have  resumed  its  normal  condition,  when 
far  more  active  tknes  can  reasonably  be  looked  for. 
Harvest  work  is  being  vigorously  pushed  in  all  parts 
ot  the  State  under  favorable  circumstances.  Crops 
are  averaging  larger  than  had  been  estimated,  so 
that,  with  good  crops,  as  a  rule,  and  the  outlook 
promising  for  remunerative  prices,  we  should  have 
more  prosperous  times.  The  money  market  con- 
tinues to  favor  borrowers  with  firtt-class  or  gilt-edged 
securities. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  July  4  —The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
English  wheats  are  dull  and  6d  to  63  lower;  foreign 
6d  lower.  It  Is  estimated  that  3,000.000  quarters  of 
foreign  wheat  and  100,00;  tacks  of  ttour  have  been 
placed  in  warehouse.  M*ize  is  weaker;  oats  have  de- 
clined 3d,  white  American  selling  17s.  Rye  is  firmer; 
beans  and  peas  6d  cheaper.  At  to-day's  market, 
flour  was  weaker;  English  was  in  better  demand 
than  foreign.  There  was  but  little  buslnees  in  bar- 
ley; grinding  borts  dropped  6d.  There  was  a  fair  in- 
quiry for  maize;  rouud  corn  fell  3d;  other  borts  are 
unchanged.  Oats  and  barley  are  lower.  Beans  and 
peas  are  neglecled. 

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closiug  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  otl.  for  the  past  week: 

June.   July.     Aug.     Sept.     Oct.  Nov. 

Thursday   63O7  d  tisOS  d  BsOSic'  BaOSid  6809  d 

Friday   SsOTid  6s06Jd  6s07id  6sl8Jd  6su82d  .... 

Saturday    

Monday    

Tuesday   GsOS  d  6806Jd  6B07Jd  esCSJd  6809)d  68S9id 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  carzoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  aad  prouipt  shipments  for  i  he  past  week. 

Market 

O.  O.     P.  8.     N.  D.     for  P.  S. 
Thursday  ..3483d    34s3i    31s3d  Easy. 

Friday  3483d    34s3d    3483d  Weaker. 

Saturday  

Monday  

Tueiday   34sed      Negl<  cted 

To-day  s  cablegram  Is  as  follows: 

LivitKPooL.  July  6.— Whkat— Not  much  in  demand. 
California  spot  7s;  off  cost,  34s;  just  shipped,  34s 
nearly  due,  348;  cargoes  off  coast,  quiet  but  steadjf; 
cargoes  on  passage,  not  much  demaud;  Mark  Mane 
wheat,  slow;  French  country  markets,  under  Intlu 
ence  ot  fine  weather,  markets  cheaper;  weather  in 
England,  fair  with  showers. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  July  Aug    Sept.    Oct.  Nov. 

Thursday   143i     l41i  Wi   

Friday   143i     143i     144     145i  .... 

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday   1435     143i     144i   14E4  .... 

The  following  are  to-days'  telegram : 

New  York,  July  6.— Wheat— 85%c  for  July,  85?4c 
for  August,  89c  for  December  and  VS%c  for  May. 

Chicago.  July  6  —Wheat— 78%;  for  July,  7814c  for 
September  aLd  80J^c  for  December., 
San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.     Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec 

Thursday,  highest   137S   

"        lowest   J37   

Friday,  highest   137i   

"     lowest   136S   

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest  

•*  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest   1365   

lowest   136J   

The  following  are  to-day's  recoided  sales  on  Oall: 
Morning  Intormal  -Seller  1892,  100  tons,  §1.361 
Jl.Sei  ^  ctl.  Regular  Sesfion.— Seller  im,  lUO  tons,  .'S1.36J 
21t0,  $1,364;  230O.  S1.368.  Bujer  December,  100  tons,  S1.40J 
100,  «1,4CS;  100,  $1.4  3  %!  ctl.  Afternoon. -Seller  1892,  180u 
tons,  S1.3  i:  llOU,  ijl.36}.  Buyer  December,  401)  tons,  $1.40i; 
September,  100  tons,  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 


|at  the  same  prices.  It  is  estimated  that  SOOO  bales 
have  been  taken  for  this  country.  The  advance  in 
London  will  influence  greatly  American  markets, 
particularly  prices  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  wools,  com- 
petitors of  Australia.  Some  large  sales  in  Cordova 
wool  are  reported.   Otherwise  carpet  wools  are  quiet. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  July  5,  '92,  were  as  follows  : 

Flour,  qr,  sks   31,235 

Wheat,  ctU  110,57i! 


4,071 


1,156 
105 


Bran,       sks  , . . 
Buckwheat  *'..., 
Middlings 
Chicory,  bbla  . .. 

Hop',  "   

Wool,       "    2,657 

Hay,      ton    a,213 

Straw,     "    100 

Wine,  gals   144,078 


5,810 
4d8 
114 
745 
34 


Weather. 
Warmer. 
Warm. 


Favorable. 


142i 
142 


300, 


Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec. 

94   

94   


Seller 
•92. 

Thursday,  highest   92| 

"         lowest   92s 

Friday,  highest   9/4   

"     lowest   924   

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  highe»t   921    95| 

"       lowest   9l|t    95| 

The  following  are  to-dsy's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Informal. -Seller  1892,  new,  100  tons,  91Jc.   Regular  Ses- 
•ion.-Seller  1892,  new,  600  tons,  918c;  100,  9IJc  per  ctl. 
Afternoon.— Seller  1892,  new,  100  tons,  9  Jc;  400,  91So;  300, 
91{c  per  ctl. 

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

California  Dried  Fruit. 

New  Yobk,  July  4.— The  remaining  raisins  are  in 
few  hands.  Five  hundred  boxes  of  common  layers 
brought  $1  10;  good  to  prime  three-crown  bags  are 
worth  4J4c  and  5c.  The  proposed  dictation  of  prices 
for  new  crop  which  reach  us  is  deemed  untimely  and 
injudicious.  The  Coast  has  efiectively  pushed  Spain 
aside,  but  with  her  natural  inclination  to  regain  her 
commercial  position  the  2%c  duty  on  her  product 
might  not  prove  a  severe  handicap  if  domestic  grow- 
ers overweight  their  opening  prices.  Buyers  doubt 
the  short  apricot  crop  rumors  and  are  loth  to  pay  9% 
and  10c  free  on  board;  still  the  inquiry  is  strong  at 
the  close  and  points  to  early  materialization.  There 
will  be  little  sun-drying  of  North  Carolina  or  Georgia 
peaches  this  season;  also  few  Eastern  cherries. 
Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  Yobk,  July  1. — Manufacturers  are  buying  wool 
more  freely,  though  none  of  the  leading  markets  can 
be  called  active.  New  wools  are  being  bought  in 
from  the  West  at  much  higher  prices  than  manulac- 
turers  are  willing  to  pay,  while  the  whole  tendency 
Is  toward  advance.  Mauulacturers  will  not  accept  it 
unless  the  quality  of  wool  is  superior  to  that  of  last 
year.  At  the  old  prices  sales  would  now  be  large,  for 
the  majority  of  the  manufacturers  are  short  of  stock. 
The  supply  of  new  wools  which  is  now  in  the  East- 
ern markets  is  large  and  is  steadily  increasing.  There 
Is  a  good  demand  for  Texas  wools.  Territory  wools 
are  coming  along  more  freely  and  sales  are  larger. 
There  Is  a  quiet  trade  in  pulled  wools.  New  lamb's 
wool  is  beginning  to  come  forward.  Receipts  will 
steadily  increase  during  July.  Dealers  have  only 
light  stocks.  Pulled  wools  are  holding  quotations 
firm,  as  mauulacturers  wiU  need  all  now  on  the  mar- 
ket: A  good  strong  demand  is  noted  lor  Australian 
wools.  London  sales  prices  have  been  advanced 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  on  fine  Merinos  and  Jcrossbreds. 
Prices  abroad  are  higher  relatively  than  here.  Wools 
which  are  now  being  sold  here  cannot  be  duplicated 


Barley,    "    66,460 

Rye,       "    642 

Oats,      "    2,482 

Corn,      "    3,89i 

•Butter,  ••    1,077 

do   bis    82u 

do  hbls    17 

do  k>  gs    32  Brandy, 

do  tubs    259  Raisins,  bxs 

doibxs    125  Honey, 

tCheese,  ctis   953  Peanuts,sk3 

do    bxg   191|  Waluuts  " 

Eggs,   doz   28,3C0  Almonds  " 

do      "  Eastern  108,500lMuata!d  "   

Beans,  sks   5,667|Flax       "    6,468 

Potatoes,  sks   16,3S7 1  Popcorn  "   

Onions,      "    l,949lBroom  com,  bbls  

•Uverl'd,  269  ctis.   t  Overland,  —  ctls. 

Engrllsh  Hop  Crop  Notes. 

W.  H.  &  H.  Le  May,  in  their  London  circular  Juue 
20,  say:  The  low  temperature  of  the  last  week  has 
seriously  checked  the  growth  of  the  bine,  and  it  has 
now  a  very  yellow  and  sticky  appearance,  and  in 
many  gardens  is  still  only  half  way  up  the  poles;  fly 
has  increased  in  the  Kent  and  Sussex  plantations, 
and  there  is  a  sprinkling  ot  lice  to  be  found  in  all 
gardeuk;  many  districts  of  these  counties,  Worcester 
and  Hereford,  are  in  a  black  blight.  It  Is  easy  to  find 
from  20  to  200  fly  on  a  pole  in  most  gardens.  Surrey 
and  Hants  are  in  about  the  same  state  as  Kent  and 
Sussex. 

Cereals. 

Mark  Lane  Express,  Jane  20th,  says:  The  present 
promise  lor  the  United  Kingdom,  allowing  for  di- 
minished area  under  wheat  cultivation,  is  for  a  crop 
about  one  million  qrs.  smaller  than  that  of  last  year. 
The  barley  seems  to  have  made  very  satisfactory  pro 
gress  of  late,  and  on  the  fine  malting  barley  soils  of 
Suffolk  and  Essex  should  be  a  remunerative  yield. 

English  wheat  lor  May  had  an  average  of  31s  3d. 
being  a  fall  of  9s.  2d.  on  the  twelvemonth,  and  of 
lid.  even  from  that  very  cheap  year  1890.  Since 
January  1st  of  the  present  year  the  fall  was  about 
tour  shillings.  The  iirst  fortnight  of  June  has  seen 
a  further  retrogression  of  lOd.  on  the  qr.  in  the 
country  and  of  7d.  in  London,  where  a  mean  value 
of  31s.  9d.  Is  now  quoted  against  32s.  4d.  formerly 
obtained.  Value  seems  to  be  ebbing  at  a  rale  which 
will.  If  not  checked,  give  us  a  June  wheat  average 
of  under  30s.  per  qr.  as  in  1889,  a  year  of  depression  in 
summer  prices  for  which  parallel  has  to  be  sought 
outside  the  nineteenth  century.  The  last  two  days 
of  trade,  Friday  and  Saturday,  aflord  some  slight 
hope  that  the  downward  movement  will  go  no  lur- 
ther.  There  are  no  large  reserves  in  farmers'  hands, 
and  if  these  reserves  are  held  from  now  over  harvest 
—even  if  only  half  of  them  are— the  gravity  of  the 
present  situation  will  be  greatly  mitigated.  The 
following  special  table  has  been  prepared  to  help 
the  reader  to  estimate  what  further  supplies  of  the 
three  chief  Imported  staples  are  likely  to  come  to 
hand  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  cereal 
year.  Of  the  wheat  afloat,  the  Califoruian  will  not 
all  come  to  hand  bpfore  August  31,  but  against  this 
may  be  written  off  the  shipments  under  contract 
from  the  Atlantic  ports  for  July  by  steamer.  These 
will  arrive  during  August,  and  will  come  into  this 
cereal  year's  figures,  but  they  cannot  yet  be  indi- 
cated in  precise  statistics;— 

grain  afloat  on  JONS  16  POa  SIX  YBABS. 


Wheat.      Maize.  Barley, 
qrs.  qrs.  qrs. 

1892   2,556,000      455,000  114,000 

1891   2,839,000      444,000  157,000 

1890   2  '25.5,000      525,000  127,01.0 

18S9   l,320,oOiJ      498,0  6  156,00) 

1888    2,258,000      420,000  141,000 

1887   1,824,000      385,000  100,100 

This  extended  comparison  enables  us  to  see  that 
the  wheat  now  afloat  is.  if  a  large,  at  least  not  an  un- 
precedented quantity,  that  the  expectations  of 
maize  are  as  nearly  as  possible  an  average,  and 
that  the  floating  quantity  of  barley  must  be  consid- 
ered small, 

Beerbohm  gave  an  estimate  on  the  Indian  wheat 
crop  making  it  materially  less  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. Estimates  hitherto  made  a  decrease  in  the 
crop  of  25  to  30  million  bushels,  but  bis  estimates 
to-day  showed  a  decrease  of  64,000,000  bushels  in  the 
crop  in  India,  which  would  reduce  the  total  to  191,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  average  is  about  240,000,000 
bushels.  Some  doubt  was  cast  upon  this  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Indian  shipments  for  this  season 
have  been  nearly  as  large  as  they  were  for  the  cor- 
responding time  last  year  The  total  from  April  I  up 
to  date  amounU  to  16,400,000,  against  17,080,000  for 
the  corresponding  time  last  year. 

The  decrease  in  stocks  has  been  quite  rapid  all 
over  the  world,  and  a  well-known  Liverpool  au- 
thority, the  Commercial  Trade  Journal  esti- 
mates that  the  decreas»  in  the  world's  vis- 
ible supply  In  June  will  be  40,000,000  busb- 
els.  The  crop  outlook  abroad  is  fairly  good  in 
nearly  all  countries.  None  of  the  advices  indicate 
a  heavy  outturn  and  a  few  a  serious  deficiency. 

In  the  local  market  wheat  held  strong,  notwith- 
standing Saturday  and  Monday  were  holidays.  Yes- 
terday buyers  entered  the  market  and  paid  an  ad- 
vance in  the  country  on  last  week's  quotations.  More 
deep  sea  vessels  arriving,  combined  with  several 
chartered  vessels'  lay  days  being  about  out,  were 
important  factors  in  our  market.  It  is  now  authori- 
tatively asserted  that  the  crops  in  the  United  States 
will  not  be  much  if  any  larger  than  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Rural  Press.  In  this  State  harvesting 
is  well  under  way,  and  the  outturn  is  proving  to  be 
larger  than  was  expected.  The  grain  also  averages 
plumper  than  the  outlook  promised  three  weeks  ago. 
I'here  are  many  localities  where  the  grain  is  shriv- 
eled and  the  grade  poor,  but  these  are  the  exceptions 
rather  than  the  rule.  Advices  from  Eastern  Oregon 
and  Eastern  Weshington  are  confirmatory  of  a  light 
yield.  Although  an  Increased  acreage  had  been 
seeded,  yet  the  outturn  will  be  below  that  in  last 
year.   The  grade  will  also  be  poorer. 

On  June  21st,  the  Oregon  Crop-Weather  Bulletin 
reported  as  follows  (since  that  date  no  change  for  the 
better  has  taken  place):  As  a  rule,  in  Wasco,  Sher- 
man, Gilliam  and  Morrow  counties,  the  wheat  pros- 
pects are  poor.  "The  prospects  are  gloomy,"  write 
several  correspondents.  Fall  grain  is  cast  saving  in 
these  counties.  It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of^ the 
wheat  in  these  four  connlies  will  not  make  over  one- 
half  a  crop,  and  the  other  one-third  will  not  make 
hay.  In  Umatilla  county,  north  and  east  of  Pendle- 
ton, the  crop  is  in  a  fair  condition,  but  not  an  aver- 
age; to  the  west  of  Pendleton,  it  is  almost  a  failure. 
In  Union  and  Wallowa  counties,  the  crop  is  better 
than  in  any  other  of  the  counties;  but  yet  in  these 
two  counties  It  is  not  au  average.  In  Baker,  Malheur 
and  in  all  counties  south  of  the  Blue  mountains,  the 

firain  was  more  or  less  Injured  by  frosts  and  the  dry- 
ng  winds,  si>  that,  while  the  hay  Is  an  average  crop, 
the  oats  and  wheat  are  poor.  Rye  Is  generally  a 
pretty  good  crop.  Sheep-shearing  is  about  completed, 
and  most  of  the  sheep  have  been  moved  to  the  sum- 
mer range  in  the  mountains. 
The  bears  on  'Change  succeeded  In  shading  the 


barley  market  just  before  the  Fourth,  but  on  yester- 
day (I'uesday)  prices  were  advanced  under  stronger 
buying.  The  heavy  receipts  in  June  were  for  deliv- 
ery on  last  season's  contracts,  but  as  the  grain  went 
into  strong  hands,  dealers  and  buyers  in  general 
were  not  able  to  secure  any  at  lower  prices.  The 
crop  in  Oregon  and  Washington  will  not  be  as  large 
in  this  year  as  it  was  in  1891.  Crop  advices  from  the 
Central  Slates  are  conflicting,  but  the  general  tenor 
is  that  they  will  be  short  when  compared  with  the 
crop  in  last  year.  In  both  France  and  England,  the 
crop  does  not  promise  to  be  an  average  yield  to  the 
acre,  and  as  the  supply  of  old  will  be  light,  it  is 
thought  free  importing  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirement.  The  ouiturn  in  this  State  promises  to 
be  larger  than  it  was  in  last  year,  with  the  grade 
generally  better. 

Oats  have  held  to  steady  prices.  Receipts  have 
only  been  fair,  while  the  demand  has  been  fairly 
active.  The  impression  prevails  that  prices  will 
average  higher  in  the  season  of  1892-93  than  they  did 
the  past  season. 

Corn  ruled  dull  and  easy  throughout  the  past  week, 
but  at  the  close  the  market  appears  to  be  steadying. 
The  crop  in  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
will  be  quite  short,  and  higher  prices  are  among  the 
certainties. 

Rye  continues  dull  and  in  buyers'  favor. 

Corn  was  oflfering  freely  to-day  at  a  decline 
Samples  of  Utah  corn  for  shipment  were  exhibited 
which  caused  the  decline. 

Feedstuff. 

The  market  held  to  firm  prices  throughout  the 
week.  The  light  receipts  of  bran  and  middlings 
caused  the  market  in  them  to  clean  up,  while  ground 
and  rolled  barley  and  feed  meal  went  off  fairly 
well.  The  home  comsumplion  and  shipping  demand 
appears  to  be  enlarging. 

Now  that  the  new  storage  season  has  been  entered 
and  the  Fourth  passed,  a  more  active  demand  should 
set  in  soon.  The  crop  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  is  short;  in  the  central  counties  it  is  fair,  and  in 
the  northern  counties  it  is  fairly  large.  In  the  coast 
counties  the  crop  ranges  from  fair  to  large  Western 
Oregon  and  Western  Washington  will  have  good 
crops,  but  east  of  the  Cascades  it  will  be  light.  The 
consumption  in  this  State  is  enlarging. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  receipts  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  May  were  as  follows: 
Sources.     Buttor,  lbs.     Cheese,  lbs. 


California  1,517,500 

Oregon   16,600 

Eastern   277,100 


593.300 
12,600 
28,500 


Totals  1,811,200 

January   502,200 

February   622  550 

Mtrch   1,188,700 

April   1,793,050 

May   1,713,100 


633,100 

476,900 
313,500 
574,290 
802, 90J 
715,yOJ 


Eggs,  doz. 
168,095 
1,360 
434,290 

603,735 
420,345 
200,765 
358,756 
590,068 
536,170 


Six  months  7,630,800       3,517,500  2,759,839 

During  the  first  six  months  in  1891,  the  receipts 
aggregated  as  follows:  Butter,  7,031,100  lbs.;  cheese, 
3,249,-.iU0  lbs.;  eggs,  2,560,032  dozen. 

Butler  shaded  off  the  past  week,  with  the  closing 
barely  steady.  The  lateness  of  the  season  for  packing 
and  a  decreasing  outlet  are  against  sellers.  Eastern 
advices  are  favorable  to  the  holding  interests,  for  the 
output  of  the  dairies  are  said  to  be  less  up  to  July  1, 
than  it  was  during  the  corresponding  term  in  1891. 
While  a  few  brands  of  Californian  sell  at  an  advance, 
in  a  small  way,  on  our  outside  quotations,  yet  to 
quote  the  prices  would  be  deceiving  in  a  dull  and 
weak  market. 

Cheese  has  held  steady  for  choice  to  gilt-edged  full 
cream,  but  for  poor  to  fair  the  market  has  ruled  In 
buyer's  favor.  The  market,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
steady,  with  a  firmer  undertone. 

The  strong  selling  competition  between  receivers 
of  Eastern  eggs  appears. to  be  giving  way.  The  market 
is  cleaning  up.  "As  Is"  Eastern  eggs  are  still  poor 
sellers,  but  candled,  and  the  packs  of  several  well- 
known  reliable  packers  are  firmer.  California  eggs 
are  firmer,  with  the  market  cleaning  up.  It  looks 
now  as  if  the  market  will  soon  do  better. 

Fruit. 

Berries  and  currants  are  said  to  be  better  in  qual- 
ity and  of  larger  general  average  size  than  for  two 
or  more  years  past.  Prices  have  been  quite  remu- 
nerative in  consequence  of  the  improvement  in  qual- 
ity and  size,  combined  with  barely  an  average  crop. 
Currants  are  going  out  as  are  gooseberries.  Long- 
worth  strawberries  are  scarce. 

In  tree  fruit  the  market  holds  to  good  prices.  Like 
berries,  the  fruit  averages  better  in  quality  and  of 
larger  size  than  for  two  or  more  years  past.  Cherries 
are  going  out.  Oregon  advices  report  that  we  need 
not  expect  many  cherries  from  that  State,  as  the 
crop  is  short;  the  same  advices  are  received  regard- 
ing prunes  and  other  tree  fruits.  Bartlett  and  Dear- 
born seedling  pears  are  In  fair  receipt,  and  when 
suitable  for  shipping  fetch  quotations.  Apricots  are 
selling  well,  with  canners  running  chiefly  on  Peach 
and  ^^oorpark.  Royals  are  taken  chiefly  for  table 
use.  Hale's  Early  peaches  are  coming  in  larger  and 
better  in  quality.  Duane's  purple  plums  are  in  heavy 
supply  and  sell  for  less  money.  Apples  are  slightly 
lower.  The  first  cantaloupes  and  watermelons  came 
In  on  Tuesday  from  Q.  W.  Thlssell  Jr.,  Winters.  The 
watermelons  brought  82.50  *  crate  and  the  canta- 
loupes 50c  each.  M.  Farrell  of  Vacayille,  sent  In  on 
Tuesday  the  first  white  nectarines.  They  sold  for 
$1.50^  box.  Canners  and  dryers  are  contracting  at 
the  toUowlng  figures,  prices  being  regulated  by 
quality  and  location:  Bartlett  pears,  830@40  per  ton; 
plums,  820@27.60;  peaches,  $37  50@50;  nectarines,  830 
@35;  apricots,  825@37.50;  prunes,  835@45.  Some  Claim 
that  slightly  higher  prices  are  paid  for  choice  In 
favored  localities. 

For  raisins  in  the  sweat,  the  range  of  prices  is 
placed  at  i)4@o%c.  With  very  few  second  and  third 
crops  cured,  the  grapes  ought  to  average  better  than 
ever  before  and  fetcn  better  prices.  Poor  raisins  do 
not  pay  to  market. 

For  grapes  previously  quoted,  contract  prices  are 
said  still  to  hold  good. 

There  are  a  number  of  inquiries  from  England 
about  prunes.  Dried  apricots  are  meeting  with  a 
good  demand,  and,  as  for  that,  all  new  crop  dried 
fruits  are  being  inquired  after  by  Eastern  buyers. 
The  market  is  strong. 

The  fruit  market  to-day  was  stronger.  Dealers 
look  for  an  active  shipping  demand  to-morrow  and 
Friday. 

Vegetables. 

Seasonable  vegetables  are  coming  in  quite  freely, 
causing  more  shading  in  prices.  Early  varieties  are 
scarce,  and  when  the  quality  U  good,  ihey  fetch 
higher  prices.  Considerable  complaint  is  heard  of 
vegetables  received  by  rail  being  more  or  less  un- 
merchantable owing  to  extreme  heat.  At  the  closi' 
the  weather  is  cooler,  and  it  ought  to  come  to  hand 
in  belter  condition. 

Red  onions  are  very  low.  The  average  price  paid 
is  n%  cents  per  sack.  Sllverskin  are  easy  under  few 
receipts. 

Potatoes  have  held  up  well,  although  at  the  close  a 
weaker  feeling  set  in  under  freeraceipts  and  a  selling 
pretsuro  to  save  expenses.  A  better  shipping  de- 
mand is  expected  to  set  In  from  Texas  and  other  de- 
mand States.  This  year  the  potatoes  in  the  central 
and  northern  counties  are  fair,  but  in  the  southern 
counties,  buyers  say  they  are,  as  a  rule,  poor. 
Live  Stock. 

The  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  meats  is  light  in 
this  and  neighboring  cities,  ow'L.g  to  free  supplies 
and  lower  prices  for  fruit  and  vegetables.  Hog  prod- 
uct has  advanced,  which  ought  to  create  a  better  de- 


mand with  farmers  for  mutton  sheep,  calves  and 
hogs. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  poultry  market  cleaned  up  during  the  holi- 
days, and  that  now  coming  to  hand  finds  a  ready 
market  at  an  advance  in  prices.  It  is  said  that  two 
carloads  of  Eastern  are  due  to  arrive  at  the  close  of 
the  week.  It  is  claimed  that  these  will  be  placed 
without  disturbing  values  much.  There  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  choice,  well-conditioned  poultry. 

A  very  strong  bear  pressure  on  hops  continues  to 
be  made  by  dealers.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn, 
this  pressure  is  not  warranted  by  crop  advices,  but 
perhaps  it  is  done  so  as  to  buy  cheap,  well  knowing 
that  better  prices  are  apt  to  rule. 

Wool  continues  to  move  ofl"  freely.  A  lack  of  as- 
sortments is  severely  felt.  Eastern  advices  indicate 
better  prices;  notwithstanding,  manufacturers  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  buying  in  a  hand-to-mouth  way 

New  crop  honey  is  coming  in  more  freely,  and  bet- 
ter prices  rule.  The  crop  throughout  the  United 
States,  it  is  now  claimed,  will  be  short. 

Hams  are  higher,  and  bacon  and  lard  are  strong 

Lima  beans  are  advancing.  Contracts  for  new 
crop  have  been  made  in  Ventura  county  at  2li  cts 
per  pound.   The  crop  this  year  will  be  light. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  June  15,  the  following  eum- 
mary  tonnage  movsment  is  compiled: 


-In  port—, 


1892. 
•172,521 
4,019 


1891. 
41,894 


23.212    1 19,761 


r~On  the  way—. 

1892.  1891. 

San  Francisco  252,129  319,209 

San  Diego   12,715  25,279 

San  Pedro   9,131  12,715 

Oregon   57,098  29  275 

Puget  Sound   28,003  27,869 

Totals  359,076  414,337 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  47,724;  1891,  25,4u9. 
The  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  from 
July  1,  1891,  to  July  1,  1892,  compiled  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  aggregate  as  follows: 

1891-92. 

Wheat,  ctls  12,835,424 

Flour,  bbls   1,070,517 

Barley,  ctls   1,110,471 


199.752  61.655 


1891-91. 
13,829,947 
1.183.026 
316,178 


General  Produce. 


qaotatlons. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2  00  @  2  15 

Butter   2  50  @  3  06 


Pea 

Red  

Pink  

Bmsll  White  . 
Large  White. . . 

Lima  

ffid  Petti<,blk  eya  3  (lU 
Do  grfpn   1  51) 


2  20  @  2  70 
2  00  (g  2  20 
2  00  @  2  10 
2  30  @  2  55 
2  20  @  2  45 
2  45  ®  2  45 
3  30 
2  75 


Extra  choice  In  good  packages  (etch  an  advance  on  top 
qaotatlouB,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
Wednesday,  July  6, 1892. 

Do  fair   1  seiQ  — 

Oommon  1  33i@  — 

Sonora   1  33M  1  40 

HOPb. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  25  @  — 
fair  to  Good...     22  #  — 

FLOUR. 
?itra,  OityMiUs  4  65  @  4  75 
DoOountryMillB  4  50  @  4  75 
iuperhne   2  75  <g  3  10 

NUTS-JOBBINO. 

Walnuts,  OaL  &>      4  (a  — 

Do  Choice  

Do  paper  shell. . 
A^lmouda.  sft  shI. 

Paper  shell  

Hard  Shell  

Brazil  

Pflcans  small. . .  ^ 

Do  large   Hi® 

PeanuLs   lAa 

Filberts   10}  @ 

Hickory   7  @ 

Chestnuts   lli@ 

ONIONS. 

Sllverskin   40  @  65 

POTATOEM. 
Early  Ro.<e,  ctl .     55  (g 


Do  NLlea   1  30  @  1  40 

8pUt   4  50  @  5  50 

BUTTER. 
OaU  Poor  to  fait,tt)  15  @  — 
Do  good  to  choice  17  (3  — 
Do  Uiltedged...  —  §  20 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  @  20 
Do  doOiitedge..     —  <g  21 

Eastern  —  m  — 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choice  cream 
Do  (air  to  good 
Do  cllt  edged.. 

Do  skim  

Voung  America 

EGGS 
Oal.  •'  as  is  "  doz 

Do  catdbed  

Du  c  oice  

Do  fresh  laid . . . 
Do  do  selected . . 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
hirge  e'.^gs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  bizes— small  eggs 
and  hard  to  sell. 

FEED. 


7  ^ 

-  & 
5  @ 

-  <3 

18  m 

21  <fb 
23  @ 
25  (u 


Bran,  ton          17  50  @18  50 

reedmeal  26  00  @28  60 

ar'd  Barley....  21  00  S23  00 

SUddlings  20  00  ca21  50 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  (^25  00 

Manhattan  Food  $  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  11  00  @  — 

Do  choice   ©14  00 

Wheat  and  OatalO  00  gll2  00 

Wild  Oats  10  00  @  

Cultivated  do.  .10  00  @  

Barley  10  00  @12  00 

Mfalfa   8  DO  @in  OO 

New  Wheat  ....10  CO  (912  50 
D)  Wheats  Oat  9  00  @  11 

Do  Oat   6  00  @10  00 

Do  Alfalfa         7  CO  @  9  00 

Straw,  bale  ....     iO  <g  50 

GRAIN.  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  otl.  3-|# 

Do  Ohoioe   925f 

Do  Brewing         1  00  @ 

Do  do  Choice...  1  05  @ 
Do  doGUtedge..  1  10  @ 
Do  ChevaUer....  1  05  @ 
DodoGlltedge..  1  45  @ 

Buckwheat   —  @ 

Oom,  White....  1  274(3 
Vsilow,  large...  1  22iS 

Do  small   1  27m 

Oats,  mllllug....  I  60  @ 
Feed,  Ohoioe....  1  45  @ 

Do  good  1  37i@ 

Do  fair   I  3im 

Surprise   1  66  <g 

Black  Oal   —  (3 

Do  Oregon          1  32i@ 

Gray   1  32J(S 

ttye   1  20  m 

wheat,  milling. 
Gilt  edged....  1  47i@ 

Da  Choice   I  4.^  M 

Do  fair  to  good..  1  41}^ 
Shipping,  oho'oe  1  40  @ 
Do  good  1  38J3 


9U 


1  40 

1  60 


6  @ 

7  @ 
10  (s 
12  @ 


11  @ 


7i 

8 
13 
16 

3 

12i 
8 
16 


_  75 

Do  fio  in  boxes.     75  (oe  1  15 

Peerless   65  «  85 

Do  in  box  s   70  (a  1  00 

Garnet  Ciiilies       6U  {w  90 
Kurbank  Seedlings  60  @  83 
Do  do  la  boxes.     75  (3  1  15 
POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   7  50  @  9  GO 

Roosters.old....  6  50  w  7  50 

Do  young.   7  50  ^10  00 

Brollera,  small. .  2  50  C<«  4  00 

Do  large   5  00  @  6  09 

Fi7ers   6  60  @  7  50 

Di'cks    4  00  @  5  00 

do,  large           5  60  @  6  00 

do.  extra  large  6  50  (»  7  CO 

Geese,  pair          1  60  (a  1  75 

Goslings   —  <a  - 

Turkeys.  Gobl'r.     19  @  21 
Turkeys,  Hens..     16  @  19 
Manhattan  Egg 
Food  ^  cwt. . .  11  60  @  — 
PROVISIONS 
□al.Bacon,be'Ty,!b  10i@  — 

Medium   11J§  - 

Light   13  (d)  - 

Lard   9}g  12 

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeof    1U@  - 
Ham8,Cal  salt'd     lli@  — 
do  Eastern...     14^^  — 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   9  (3  12^ 

Olover,  Red....     14  @  15 

White   20  @  — 

Flaxseed   2  00  (§  2  35 

Hemp   3i&  4 

Mustard,  yellow     3i@  4 
do  Brown ....      3  ®  3i 
WOOL. 
Sprino,  1892. 
Humb't  &Men'cluo  17  @  21 
Sao'to  valley. .. .     1*^^  ~ 
S  Joaciuin  valley    11  @  16 
Cala'v  &  F'th'U.     16  @  21 
Oregon  Eastern.     I2i@  19 

do  valley   18  @  23 

So'n  Ooaot.  def . .  10  @  12 
Nevada  (State).     15  @  1? 

HONEY.— 1892  Crop. 
WhiteOomb,2-lb      8  W  11 
dodol-lbframd 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeswax,  lb.... 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Uboloe  selected.  In  good  packages,  (etch  an  advance  on  the 
<l  lotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 


(laotations. 

Limes,  Mex  ....  4  00  @  5  00 

Do  Oal   —  ®  — 

Lemons,  box....  1  60  (»  4  00 

Do  Sicily   5  00  @  6  00 

Oranges,  Seed- 
lings  1  25  0  2  25 

Do  NavslB   2  60  @  4  60 

Oranges  frosted  and  poor 
sell  at  a  decline  of  5U 
per  box  on  the  above  quota- 
tions. 

Strawberries,  per  chest— 
LoDgworth...  7  00  (8  8  00 
Sharpless  ....  6  00  7  00 
Gooseberries,  lbs  4  00  @  7  00 
Raspberries,  cli.  5  00  «  7  00 
Ourrants  chest  6  00  (8  7  00 
Peaches,  box...     60  @  75 

Do  iu  bkt   60  ««  80 

Bl'kbotries  W  ch  4  00  G  00 
Figs,  blk  box...  50  Ot  1  00 
Do  White  do...  25  @  75 
Apples,  com.  bx  60  @  1  00 
Do  Red  Astra- 
Chan   1  00  (3  1  35 

Prunes.  "Tragedy    65  @  85 
Plums.  Duane's 
Purple   70  @  1  00 


Wednesdav,  July  G,  1892. 
Pear8,Dearbo'ns 

Seedling          1  00      1  25 

Do  Bartlett....  1  00  @  1  75 
Apricots,  pr  box    30  W  60 

(to,  per  It  

Cherries,  box 

Black   75- 

RoyalAim.... 

Beets,  sk  

Carrots,  sk  

Okra,  dry,  lb.... 
Parsnips,  ctl. . . . 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 
Do  green,  box. . 

Turnips,  ctl  

Oabbage,  100  lbs 

Garlic,  lb  

Hquasli,  Sum,  bx 
Tomatoes,  box. 
Peas,  green,  sk. 
String  Beans.. 
Oucuinbers.  box 

do  Buy  

Mushrooms   

Egg  Plant,  tt). . . 
Green  Corn.  sk. 
Do  sweet  ^  sac^ 
Doswt  Bay  J)  (iz 


H  @ 


85 

70  ®  1  00 

—  M  1  OU 

60  a  - 

15  §  - 

-  @  1  25 
10  #  — 
55  @ 


76 


Continued  on  next  pa^e. 
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Live  Stock. 


BEBF. 

emu  M.  s  ^  ' 

Gnu  fbd.  extn  *  ^  ' 

Fljrt  qu»ll»f   *  <e  ■ 

BMond  quality  — «  - 

Thirl  quBllty  3J@  ■ 

Bulla  aul  'hin  Oowa...3  a  - 
VEAL. 

Raoae.  heavy  4  10  ■ 

I>o  Mght  S  @  ' 

Dkliy  S  A  - 


MUTTON. 

Weiheri  J  ®- 

EwM   Jig- 
Do  8prl«g   8  <S— 

Hoas. 

Light,  W  lb.  ceoM  H"!  — 

Medium   BJ#  - 

Heafy   6  «  - 

Sort  <|<a  - 

Keederi  **  *  " 

-tbiek  Ho«B.   Si®  - 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 

OalcuMa,  ipot   7  @  li 

Wool  Bags   S8 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 

At  New  York. 

June  Two  carloads:  Monlagamet  Apricots 
tiii-  Royal,  $l.'2a<al.30;  Aleiander  fsaches,  *1.36(rt 
1  78;.'St.  Callierine  flums,  il.',b.  Royal  Hative,  ri.25 
®2  75.   Some  fruit  overripe  aud  sold  for  less. 

June  ».— Two  earload*:  Royal  Apricots  sold  for 
»Sc,@*l.eO;  Uontagai»et  AprlcoUi,  83  45;  Alexauder 
i'eache8.  |l.S0(a2.85;  Royal  Anne  Cherries. $2  l(iiq)2.20; 
RepHblicau  (Jnerries,  J2.S&:  Koyal  native  Plums, 
J2.40(a2.45;  Clyman  Pltimg,  #2.U0.  tiroes  sale  ol  both 
oan,  $S,51U. 

Juae  30.— Two  e*rload5:    Royal  Apricots.  S1.30@ 

I.  35;  Atexander  reaches.  $1.35@1.50;  St.  Catherine 
Plums,  S2.65(»2.75;  Royal  Hative  Plums,  82.40.  Some 
Irult  which  arrived  in  bad  condition  sold  for  less. 

June  80.— Three  carloads:  Rsyal  Apricots,  70c® 
«2.e6;  Alexander  Peaches,  l.lSg»1.75:  Tragedy  Prunes,. 
H6.05:  Koenig  Claude  Plums,  8^.40;  Boyal  Hallve 
Plums,  »2.57;  Figs,  $J.oO.  Oross  sales  of  three  cars, 
«t,460. 

July  1.— Five  carloads:  Royal  Apricots,  75c<3,»l,25; 
Mocrpark   Apricots,  $1®1.10;    Alexunder  Peaches, 

II.  20^1  S«;  Tragedy  Prunes,  fl.30<a3.65;  Royal  Uative 
Plums.  $2  U5to)2  DO;  Figs,  83.60;  (flyman  Plums,  82.06. 
eroas  sale  ot  live  oais,  $6,0*7.  New  York  dispatch 
roads:  Rainin<4  very  hard;  weather  bad. 

July  2.— Three  carloads:  Koyal  apricots,  81(31.35; 
Alexander  peaches,  81.30(g!l  90;  Garland  peaches, 
81.64;  Hale's  Karly  peaches,  $l.!iU;  Briggs'  Early  May 
peacuea,  81.65;  St.  Catberiire  piums,  S3;  Simoui  pruues. 
§6  4u;  Koyal  Hative  plums,  8;J.10®3.23;  Peach  plums; 
8S.45;  Callforuia  ligs,  82  *.@2.75. 

July  6.  -  Three  carloads:  Peach  plums,  $6  60; 
Tragedy  prunis,  81@6.50;  Jackson  plums,  82.70; 
Blacktigs,  83.75;  Apricots,  $1.05®2.6.^;  Royal  Haiive 
plums,  f2.05  (^8U. 

At  Chloaeo. 


June  29.— Two  carloads;  Royal  apricots,  81.10®1.20; 
Alexander  peaches,  81.35(0)1.50;  Hale's  Early  p<»aches, 
81.26;  Briggo'  Hed  May,  ^1.25;  Garland,  81.14;  Koval 
Hative  plums,  82.30;  St.  Catherine,  82  35;  Brunswick 
tigs,  81.60.   Some  fruit  lu  bad  order  sold  for  less. 

June  29.— Two  carloads:  Koyal  apricots,  75c@$l. 75; 
Alextader  peaches,  S1.20@il;  Koyal  Anue  cherries, 
81  2t)®l  70;  Clymau  plums,  (f2.26;  Tragedy  prunes,  84® 
4  06;  Blaokbirries.  HOC. ;  figs,  82:  Abauuance  plums, 
84. 

June  30.— Six  carloads:  Goodell  Refrigerator  Car 
No.  16,266  sold  for  8:),732  gross.  Black  Republican 
oherries  lu  this  car  sold  for  81.85@2.50;  Ruyal  Anne 
cherries,  8l.65®2.'2&;  plums,  81.86.  Prices  realized  for 
other  varieties  of  fruit  were  as  follows:  Apricots, 
81  10@2;  peachiis,  81.25@1.60;  Cherry  plums,  81  3..  tor 
lo  lb  boxes,  76c.  for  half  boxes;  MaduUue  pears,  81,40® 
1.6j;  Tragedy  prunes,  8-'-30(a>3,»0:  Koyal  Hativo  plums, 
8'2®2.ija;  clym&u  plums,  81.66;  Barllett  pears,  84. 

June  30.— One  carload:  Alexander  l  eaches,  81.40; 
Early  peaches,  $1.60;  Briggs  May  peaches,  81.20®1.2G; 
Cherry  plnms.  yl  t>u;  Peach  apricoie,  81.03;  Koyal 
apricots,  81.   Some  fruit  overripe  sold  for  less. 

July  1.  Two  carloads:  Tragedy  prunes,  83.85; 
Alexander  peaches,  81.'2u®1.50;  early  May  paaches, 
81.2&@1.40;  CMrland  peaches,  81.40;  Koyal  apricots, 
»1.10®1.4U;  St.  Catherine  plums,  8'2.85. 

July  1.— Two  carloads:  Alexauaer  peaches  sold 
for  81.20^1.6};  McKevltt's  Barly  peaches,  82.&£;  Koyal 
Hallve  plums,  82.69@2.7U;  pears,  81.55;  Koyal  apricots, 
>1.00@1.40. 

Juiy  3  — Three  carloads:  Royal  ApricoU,  90c@81. 30: 
Alexander  peaches,  81.'26®81.6U;  Figs,  81.00:  Koyal 
Hative  I'luuiS,  $2.30®;i:.90;  VNashingtou  pluias,  83.76; 
Peach  plums,  82.00(913  75;  Barilett  pears,  84;  Tragedy 
pruuKS,  82  'U®3.4d;  apples,  81.10. 

July  2. — Two  carloads:  Cherries  averaged  81-95  per 
box;  Alexander  peauhts,  81.30.^1.46;  Hale's  Early 
peagbes,  81.40^1.37;  liJariy  May  peachas,  81.'26(c[)1.30; 
Koyal  apricots,  $1®1.35;  Smith's  Triumph  apriculs, 
tl  tii;  Newcastle  aprioots,  81. u5;  Moor^ark  apricots, 
81.30(3)1.58;  Cherry  plums.  82.10;  Bartleit  peats,  half- 
boxes,  82;  California  hgs,  81  53;  Black  ligs,  81.45. 

July  6.— Two  carloads:  Royal  apriculs,  8i. 15(^1.38; 
Triumphs,  81.30;  Moorparit  apricots,  81.15(3»1 4U; 
Alexauder  peaches,  81  3}(3)1.60;  Hale's  luirly  peaches, 
81.36(81.60;  St.  John  peaches,  $3(^.25;  Karly  Craw- 
fords,  $8.30;  Koyal  Hative  plums,  82.49(32.55;  Peach 
pltims,  83  85(^3  <)5;  Duaae  s  Purple  plums,  83.'25; 
Mt.  Catherine's.  82.46®'2.9£i;  Tragedy  pruues,  ^®3.26; 
BtkTtlett  pears,  83.40;  Figs,  81.«5($1.&0. 

July  6th.— Four  carioacls:  Bartlett  pears  sold  at 
je.ixgS.SS;  Clapp'B  Favorites,  83.50;  Beurre  Uiffords, 
kalf  boxes,  81.40®!. 65;  Royal  apricots,  81.16(^1.86; 
St.  John  p«ach«a,  82.46®3.26;  Alexander  peaches, 
fl.aO®1.60;  Haie's  Karly  peaches,  81.86;  Figs,  81.60; 
Peach  plums,  82.60®3.36;  Iragedy  prunes  82.76®3.55; 
Plums,  83.46;  Tragedy  prunes,  82.76®S  56,  Koyal 
Uatlve  Piums,  81.y5®2  25  for  very  smau  stock,  while 
ffood  size  stock  bronchi  82.40®2.50:  Purple  iiuauts, 
8'i.GO;  Moorparkaprlcots,  81.15(3)1.26;  Governor  Uarlan(i 
peaones,  81.30. 

At  Minneapolis- 
June  29th.  —  One  carload;    Plums  sold   lor  82- 

peaeku,  81.40(Sil.56;  Apricots,  81.35(^1  45. 
June  '29.  —  OB«  carload:     Royal  apricots,  81 '20- 

Alexander  peaches,  81.40;  Hale's  Early  peaches,  81. lO; 

Cherry  plums,  81.46;  Centennial  cherries,  81.'25;  Royal 

Anne,  81.26. 

June  3). —  One  carload:  Apricot*  averased  81- 
peaches,  8l.'20@l.'26. 

July  1.— One  earload:  Peaches,  $1.S5®1.50:  Aprl- 
•Ots,  il®l.l6;  Plums,  82?^2.30;  Figs,  81.20. 

July  5.— One  carload:  Peaches,  81.45®1.75-  Anri- 
COW,  9ec«»l  15.  -=>      .  V 

At  Boston. 

Jane  ».-Two  earload*;  Apricots  averaged  $l.s«- 
Peaches  jl.Bfl;  Koenig  Claude  pluma,  «2.S7;  Clymaii 
plums,  82.76;  Tragedy  prunes,  8t.25;  F'lgs,  ij3.r2. 

July  1.  — One  carload:  Atrloots  sold  uj  average 
»1.16@1.17;  Peaohen,  SI  77;  Koyal  Hative  plums,  «3  62 
tiroes  sale  of  oar,  81,685.    Weather  bad. 

July  2.— One  carload:  Koyal  aprioots,  81.'24@2  05- 
St.  Catherine  plume,  *2  69®5;  Simoul  pruues,  87  25' 
Royal  Uaiiva  plums,  8i  49;  Alexander  peaches.  $i  24 
j|2^6:  Calilornla  Ugs,  8!.»6@a.l5;  Newcastle  apricots, 

At  Other  Cities. 

St.  Paot,  (Minn.),  July  1.— One  carload:  Royal 
Apricots,  81.10(^1.40;  Alexander  peaches,  81.50@1.76- 
Royal  Uatlve  Plums,  S2.1O@'2.30;  Tragedy  prunes', 

Pbiladelpria.  July  1  —One  (Mirload:  Soyal  Uatlve 
Plums  sold  to  average  Clyman  plums,  82.60;  Koyal 
apricots,  tl.50r  Alexander  peaches,  82. 

Kansas  City,  July  1.— One  carload:  Peaches,  31  GO 
^1.76;  Aprici.ts,  81  60. 

Omaha,  July  2,  — One  carload:  Peaches.  81@1.60 
per  box;  Apticota,  8l.'20ttl.»0  per  crate;  Cherries,  81.60 
ei.76  per  box. 


Testing  Emery  Wheels.— A  mechanic 
recently  learned  a  lesson  about  emery  wheels 
by  nearly  getting  killed  by  the  bursting  of 
one  of  them.  The  wheel  was  left  running 
while  he  went  out  of  the  room  on  an  errand. 
As  he  came  back,  a  piece  of  the  wheel  came 
to  meet  him,  passing  within  a  foot  of  his 
head.  Luckily  no  damage  was  done  except 
to  a  window,  the  sash  and  glass  of  which 
went  out  of  doors  in  company  with  the 
broken  wheel.  There  is  no  need  of  having 
such  a  thing  happen.  Let  a  man  take  an 
emery  wheel  in  his  hand,  place  the  forefinger 
of  his  left  haud  in  the  mandrel  hole  of  the 
wheel,  with  a  small  wooden  mallet  (never 
use  a  hammer)  tap  the  wheel  lightly,  and 
note  the  sound  given  forth  by  the  blows.  A 
crack  can  be  quickly  detected  in  this  way, 
and  if  every  wheel  was  thus  tested  when  it 
came  into  the  shop,  and  if  the  practice  were 
followed  up  every  time  a  wheel  is  placed 
upon  the  mandrel,  there  would  be  no  acci- 
dents from  broken  emery  wheels.— Wood- 
worker.   

Cypress  Timber.— Cypress  timber  grows 
very  tall,  straight  and  thick,  in  isolated 
patches  or  groups  called  "  brakes,"  in  the 
shallow  swamps,  lakes  and  bayous,  usually 
in  from  one  to  five  feet  of  water,  and,  under 
favorable  conditions,  attains  an  enormous 
size.  The  trunk  is  straight  and  without 
limbs  often  to  a  height  of  75  feet  or  more, 
and  large  trees  measure  120  feet  in  height 
and  25  feet  and  over  in  circumference  about 
the  base,  which  at  the  ground  is  often  three 
or  four  times  the  diameter  of  the  trunk. 
Authorities  disagree  as  to  the  varieties, 
some  claiming  that  there  are  three  kinds — 
red,  white  or  yellow,  and  black — while  others 
claim  that  they  take  their  names  from  the 
color  ot  their  heart  wood,  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  soil  and  conditions.  The  white 
or  yellow  variety  grows  largely  in  Arkansas, 
while  the  red  and  black  varieties  are  found 
in  Louisiana  and  other  Gulf  States. — West 
Coast  Lumberman. 


India  Rubber  Pavement. — A  German 
engineer  has  paved  a  bridge  with  India  rub- 
bet,  and  the  result  has  been  so  satisfactory 
that  it  is  to  be  applied  on  a  larger  scale.  It 
is  found  to  be  more  durable  than  asphalt, 
and  not  slippery.  "A  sertion  ol  roadway,' 
says  the  Railway  Review,  "  onder  the  gate 
leading  to  the  departure  platform  of  the  St. 
Pancras  terminus,  London,  has  for  some 
years  past  been  paved  with  india  rubber, 
and  many  people  must  have  been  pleasantly 
surprised  at  the  deadening  of  sound  when 
passing  over  it  on  wheels,  and  at  the  grate- 
ful elasticity  to  the  tread  when  traversing  it 
on  foot."   

A  SEWING  MACHINE  has  been  invented 
which  stitches  easily  and  rapidly  through 
layers  of  leather  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  this  having  been  accomplished  on 
a  first  exhibitory  trial;  in  a  second  trial, 
stiiches  were  maHe  evenly  and  rapidly 
through  a  piece  of  bird's-eye  maple  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  in  a  third  test, 
the  still  more  remarkable  feat  was  achieved, 
viz.,  that  of  sewing  through  a  layer  of  brass 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  placed  between 
pieces  of  leather. — Manufacturers'  Gazette. 


Glass  Bricks. — For  some  time  past, 
transparent  glass  bricks  have  been  let  into 
the  walls  to  afford  light  at  places  where  a 
window  would  interfere  with  the  architec- 
tural plan.  But  now  it  is  proposed  to  cast 
glass,  not  necessarily  transparent,  into  large 
blocks  for  buildings.  The  material  is  prac- 
tically indestructible,  perfectly  nonabsorbent, 
and,  therefore,  damp  proof  in  a  manner 
which  few  bricks  are,  and  in  this  way  coarse 
glass  of  this  kind  could  be  made  nearly  as 
cheap  as  concrete,  stone  or  baked  clay. 


A  DOG  belonging  to  Hercules  Tyrius  was 
one  day  walking  along  the  seashore,  when  he 
found  and  ate  a  murex,  a  species  of  shellfish. 
Returning  to  his  master  the  latter  noticed 
that  the  dog's  lips  were  tinged  with  color, 
and  in  this  manner  Tyrian  purple  was  dis- 
covered. The  color  was  used  in  the  robes 
of  emperors  and  nobles,  and  the  expression 
"  born  to  the  purplt "  meant  that  the  person 
was  of  high  birth. 


Wb  call  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  adver- 
tisements appearing  in  our  paj)er  from  time  to 
time  over  the  signature  of  Smith's  Oash  Store. 
This  firm  has  a  Targe  country  trade,  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  fill  all  kinds  of  country 
orders  promptly  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

Oar  Agents, 

J.  C.  HoA(3 — San  Francisco. 

E.  G-  Bailkt— San  Francisco. 

Gko.  W.lson— Sacramento,  Cal. 

Samuel  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

MB8.  Bkdck  B.  Lek— Tehama  Co. 

Chab.  E.  Townsknd— Yuba  and  El  Dorado  Co* 

K.  H.  ScHABFELK-calaveraa  and  Tuolumne  Co'i 

B.  Q,  Huston— MoDtaiuk.  »«>  »ai  ■. 


Pasteurized  Milk. — All  methods  of 
sterilization  that  are  in  use  in  this  country 
have  the  disadvantage  of  giving  to  the  milk 
the  taste  which  is  peculiar  to  boiled  milk, 
and  also  of  rendering  it  less  easily  absorbed 
by  the  body.  In  France  and  Germany  a 
method  has  been  adopted  which  accom- 
plishes the  purpose  without  injuring  the  taste 
of  the  milk.  Machines  are  in  use  in  Paris 
and  some  other  cities  which  will  heat  great 
quantities  of  milk  to  a  temperature  of  about 
155°  Fahr.  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  cool 
it  rapidly  to  a  low  temperature.  The 
method  has  been  called  the  pasteurization 
of  milk.  It  does  not  kill  all  the  bacteria, 
but  it  does  destroy  so  many  of  them  that  it 
greatly  increases  the  keeping  properties  of 
the  milk.  Moreover,  it  almost  entirely  de- 
stroys the  danger  from  disease  germs  in 
milk,  since  nearly  all  forms  likely  to  occur 
in  milk  are  killed  by  this  temperature.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  tem- 
perature of  155°  Fahr.  does  not  give  to  the 
milk  the  taste  of  boiled  milk,  which  most 
people  find  unpleasant,  and  does  not  render 
the  milk  difficult  of  digestion.  These  pas- 
teurizing machines  have  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  and  the  opportunity 
exists  for  some  one  to  develop  a  thriving 
business  by  furnishing  pasteurized  milk  in 
our  large  cities.  A  little  experience  with  its 
superior  keeping  properties,  and  a  little 
knowledge  ol  its  great  wholtsomeness,  would 
soon  create  a  demand  for  it  in  America,  as 
it  has  already  done  in  the  larger  cities  ol 
France  and  Germany. — Prof.  H.  W.  Conn 
in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


Monte  Vista  Resort. 


This  well  established  "Summer  Resort "  0):eDed  Hay 
'27th.  A  new  feature  of  the  present  season  is  inci eased 
accommodatlnus  > nil  the  opening  ol  a  Medical  Depart- 
ment Dr.  Muuson,  resident  ph>Biclanof  "Hotel  Kay* 
iuoD'1,"  Pasadena,  will  spend  the  interim  of  said  hotel 
seasons  at  Monte  Vista.  She  is  a  meiical  graduate  c  f 
wide  celebrity  In  southern  Cililornia,  making  cbrooic 
diseases  a  specialty,  to  which  she  bjngs  all  latest  dis 
ooveriea  Years  ol  study,  and  with  one  of  the  floest 
batteries  ob  this  coast,  she  has  become  ao  expert  in  its 
application  to  disease.  Wondcrlul  success  attends  her 
treatment  ol  (o-called  incurable  dtseises  by  discovering 
that  their  cause  Is  oltan.the  chronic  effects  ol  poison  oak 
or  ivy  which  the  lully  eradicates  Irom  the  system. 

Parties  desirous  oi  combining  the  tonic  air  ol  the 
"Sierras"  in  the  r  '■  summer  outing  "  with  any  needed 
medical  skill,  will  please  address:  Mrs  c.  E  Kinnrv, 
Maniger,  or  Da.  M.  F.  HuxaoN,  Physician,  Dutck  Flat 
Station,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


Edlicational. 


Bowens  Academy, 

University  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNO  MEN. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  nol  on  time, 
but  on  proj;ress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWENS.  H.  A..  Haad  Muter. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  ami  Assaying, 
723  MABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FSANOISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLKN,  President. 
A8sa3rtng  ol  Ores,  W,  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
$2S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  ol  assaying,  t60. 
ESTABI.ISHKD  1884  Send  lor  circular. 


Analytinal  Cheiniiits  aixl  Aswayers. 

ESTABLISHED  18S7  —  104)J  t'OMMKRCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Angeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  be.t  laboratory 
In  Southern  Calilornia  and  are  prepared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  ot  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer- 
tilizers, Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT 


ACtU  M,    BUSINESS  FRACTICE. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  97S. 
N}  VaoanoMa  Dat  axd  EvsHiiia  Susioaa 

Ladles  admitted  Into  all  Departments. 
iVdHrem;   T.  A.  ROBINSON.  M  A.  PrmMent 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Persons  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
izamin  its  contents,  terms  ol  subscription,  and  give  it 
heir  own  patronage,  and  as  lar  as  practicable,  aid  In 
circulating  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  laithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, fl  mos  ,  $1;  10  mos. ,  $2;  IS  moa,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  lor  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  II  already 
a  eubsotiber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe.s. 


BUSlNEbS  OOLL-liiGlti, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  riVB  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping. Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
lor  six  lull  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Indivlilual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  hia 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  ol  the  Stat*. 

Of  SbHD  rOK  ClKCDLAR. 

R.  p.  HEALD,  Preoident 

C.  8.  HALET,  Secretary. 


JAllES  U.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Public. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW. 

No.  580  Caltfornla  Streat, 

Telaphnne  No.  1740  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


MERY  S  IMPROVED  PIONEER  gftRLEy  gRySHER 


  USING   

The  Benoit  Cormgrated  Boilers. 


STILL  AT  THE  FRONT! 


This  Hill  has  been  in  ase  on  this  Coast  for  10  ;earg, 

TAKEN  THE  PREMIUM  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 

Four  years  in  succeHSion,  and  has  met  with  general  lavor, 
there  now  being 

Over  250  of  them  in  nse  in  California,  Nevada  and  Oregon, 

It  is  the  most  ecouondcal  and  dnrable  Feed  Mill  in  use. 
I  am  sole  manulacturer  ol  the  Corrugated  Roller  Mill.    The  Mills  are  all 
ready  to  mount  on  wagons. 


Graiuland,  Butts  Co.,  Cal.,  June  9,  1887. 
Mr.  M.  L  Mkrv— Dear  Sir:  We  have  used  oue  No  2 
Roller  Barify  Cruiher  row  lor  eight  years  and  ha\e  us.d 
it  steady  during  that  tima;  have  crushed  45  toes  a  day 
and  the  Crubher  is  as  good  to-day  as  when  it  came  out  ol 
your  shop.  I  am  taiiBiled  that  it  Is  the  best  mill  made. 
You  may  reconstruct  this  testimonial  to  the  best  advan- 
tage lor  you  and  sign  our  names,  lor  you  cannot  over- 
rate the  merits  ol  your  mill.  F.  E.  REAM, 

JNO.  P.  SUTTON. 


DuRDAM,  May  21.  1887, 
Mr.  M.  L.  Mirt— Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  ol  the 
19rti,  would  say  that  I  crushed  Irom  two  to  two  and  a 
hall  tons  (ler  hour,  but  coulJ  crush  three  and  a  hall  tons 
11  my  elevators  were  largo  enough  to  carry  the  barley 
Irom  the  machine.  The  No.  1  machine  I  used  at  Grldley 
was  run  on  a  sock  a  minute,  ana  it  we  got  b  .hindwa 
could  run  through  live  tons  ao  hour  and  do  goad  work. 
The  machine  I  use  here  is  a  No.  Z  Yours, 

WM.  M.  TAYLOR, 
thus  far,  and  hope  lor  a  continuance  ol  the  same. 


I  thank  the  public  lor  their  kind  patronage  received 

M.  L.  MERY,  Chico  Iron  Works,  Chico.  Cal. 


WANTED 


IN  EACH  COUNTY  ON  THE  FAUiriC  COAST,  RELI- 
ABLE MIDDLE  AGED  WOMAN,  with  aome  baalneM 
•zperlence.    Address  BOX  Y,  This  Offlca 


Jolt  9,  1892 


f  ACIFie  f^URAto  PRESS. 
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Spontaneous  Ignition  ot  Wood  Pulp. 

Some  interesting  experiments  were  re- 
cently made  in  Boston  by  Edward  Atkinson, 
to  determine  some  questions  relating  to  the 
spontaneous  ignition  of  wood  pulp.  Accord- 
ing to  an  exchange,  the  experiments  were 
made  in  an  Alladin  oven,  with  a  thermome- 
ter to  indicate  the  temperature.  Two  slabs 
of  wood  pulp  were  tied  in  the  oven,  one  in 
contact  with  a  loose  iron  shelf,  the  other 
without  any  contact.  The  first  ignited  at 
370,  the  last  at  430  degrees.  In  two  previ- 
ous tests,  the  oven  was  open  when  the  ther- 
mometer reached  425  degrees,  but  the  pulp 
did  not  take  fire  until  the  introduction  of 
air,  when  it  ignited  instantly.  In  speaking 
of  the  matter,  Mr,  Atkinson  says: 

"  We  have  been  able  heretofore  to  imitate 
spontaneous  combustion  by  putting  animal 
or  mineral  oil  on  fibrous  substances;  we  have 
tried  experiments  by  mixing  mineral  or 
paraffine  oil  with  animal  oil  to  deiermine 
the  exact  point  or  proportion  at  which  the 
parafifine  or  mineral  oil  will  prevent  oxygena- 
tion of  animal  or  vegetable  oil,  but  there 
has  been  no  apparent  means  of  making  this 
oxygenation  visible  until  the  present  test. 
This  test  may  explain  the  cause  of  many 
fires.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  ignition  by  rapid  oxygenation  of 
a  highly  heated  substance,  mostly  carbon  or 
almost  pure  cellulose,  without  any  admixture 
of  grease  or  chemical.  It  would  appear 
that  finely  divided  and  moderately  heated 
carbonaceous  material,  holding  air  in  its 
pores,  may  ignite  at  a  relatively  lower  tem- 
perature than  ordinary  wood.  It  would 
seem  well,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  use  of 
sawdust  for  sweeping  floors,  and  its  storage 
near  hot  kitchens.  Ice  houses  are  known 
to  be  bad  risks.  A  little  gudgeon  grease  in 
the  sawdust  is  said  by  some  to  explain  the 
reason."  

At  the  World's  Fair. — Sunday's  issue 
of  the  New  York  Herald  contains  an  article 
on  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
Speaking  of  the  electrical  features  of  the 
Fair  the  article  says:  Twenty  years  ago 
little  was  known  of  electricity  outside  of  the 
telegraph.  At  this  exposition  it  requires  a 
building  of  nearly  six  acres  to  hold  the 
different  electrical  inventions,  and  Edison 
alone  will  use  up  about  an  acre  of  space. 
An  electricity  firm  of  Berlin  wants  nearly  an 
acre,  and  this  firm  has  offered  to  spend 
$200,000  on  its  electrical  exhibit  Edison  is 
getting  up  new  matter  for  the  Fair,  and  he 
proposes  to  show  his  kinetograph  and  other 
things  which  will  be  new.  The  exhibition  of 
electricity  in  lighting  and  in  power  produc- 
tion will  be  shown  in  the  different  buildings 
in  a  way  never  dreamed  of  before.  The 
electric  plant  of  the  World's  Fair  will  cost 
more  than  $1, 000,000,  and  electricity  will 
turn  night  into  day.  The  electrical  water 
display  will  surpass  anything  ever  attempted. 
The  great  basin  which  runs  from  the  lake  to 
the  Administration  building  will  be  encir- 
cled with  electric  lights,  and  lights  will  be 
sunk  under  the  water,  and  the  effect  will  be 
a  lake  of  gold.  The  fountain  will  flow  over 
electric  rays  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
and  there  will  be  search  lights,  arc  lights 
and  all  sorts  of  electrical  appliances,  even 
the  most  wonderful  fireworks  operated  by 
electricity  and  made  to  go  off  by  the  play- 
ing of  the  keys  of  a  piano-like  instrument, 
so  that  they  will  change  at  the  will  of  the 
player  and  produce  wonderful  fire  pictures. 


The  Albert  Medal. — Mr.  Ediscu  has 
been  awarded  the  Albert  Medal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  the  present  year,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  distinguished  services  rendered 
by  him  to  the  progress  of  electric-lighting, 
telegraphy  and  the  telephone.  This  medal 
was  instituted  in  1862  as  a  memorial  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  for  18  years  president  of 
the  society,  and  is  awarded  annually  for 
distinguished  merit  in  promoting  arts, 
manufacturers,  or  commerce.  It  was  first 
awarded,  in  1864,  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and 
among  the  distinguished  men  of  science 
who  have  since  received  it  are  included  the 
names  of  Faraday,  Whitworlh,  Liebig, 
Lesseps,  Bessemer,  Siemens,  Armstrong, 
Thompson,  Joule,  Hofmann  and  Helm- 
holtz.  In  1887  it  was  presented  to  the 
Queen  on  the  occasion  of  her  jubilee.  This 
is  the  second  occasion  on  which  it  has  been 
awarded  to  an  American.  In  1884  it  was 
given  to  Mr.  (not,  as  is  often  stated.  Cap- 
tain) Eads,  in  recognition  principally  of  his 
great  engineering  works  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  experiment  of  the  killing  of  cattle  by 
electricity  will  soon  be  tried  at  the  Aberdeen 
abattoir,  where  the  electric  plant  is  now 
being  installed.  If  the  experiment  proves 
that  this  manner  of  killing  cattle  has  no  bad 
influence  on  the  quality  of  the  beef,  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  will  hereafter  be  gen- 
eral. 


PACIFIC  GROVE,  neIr  MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA 

"THE  GREAT  FAMILY  RESORT  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST."   WITHIN  THE  MEANS  OF  ALL. 

 X8O2.   S-u.xxxaaaezr  IWIee'tlxa.s<s.   


Pacific  Grove  Retreat  A"8oci»tlon   .  June  16 

Young  Men's  Christian  Aseociation  June  16-20 

V.  M.  C.  A.  Excureinn,  Bunker  Hill  Day   June  17 

District  Coaference  Summer  Encampment  June  21-29 


1892.- 


California  Annual  Ck>nfeience  M.  E.  Churcli  Sept.  7-13, 


Cliautauqua  Assembly  June  SO-July  IJ 

W.  C.  T  U.  Scliool  ot  Metliods  July  l»-20 

Ui  lsumtner  Reunion  Angust2-fl 

Itinerant's  Club  of  the  Calilornia  Conference                    .Sept.  1-6 


THE  MORAL  AND  PKUDENTI  \L  MANAGEMENT  under  tlie  direction  of  Eminent  Clergx  mon  and  Citizeus  of  California, 
for  Illustrited  Fnldi  r  atd  fuither  information  addrets  HEV  T.  H.  SINEX,  Sup't. 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 


WE  MANOFACTURE - 


SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 

ALL  8IZBS 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Miide  In  Lengths  De«lred  from  16  to  30  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  blgh  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  stren^h. 

The  weight  or  thicltness  of  metal  used,  Is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  ALL  UNDERGROUND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
In  a  bath  containing  a  spedal  mixture  of  ASPBALTUIVI,  PITCH  and 
PETROLBUH,  at  a  Temperature  of  300°  Farenheit.  It  thus 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  Impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  Is  practically  indestructible. 


oc:>mi."CJC3r.^TEa3  moisr. 

Black,  Painted  and  Oalvaolzed,  for  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES, ISTABLBS.  ETO. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGElES. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 

Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shinbs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  QBEAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  0.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  card  and  job  printing 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  ot  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo- 
graphs, stereoscopic  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  oogravlngs,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  dtiee  »nd  In  all 
towns.   Address,  for  further  information,  DiwxT  BNORAViNa  Co.,  220  Market  St,  San  F-anclsoo. 


FACTORY: 

Cor.  Jefferson  &  First  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal, 


MANUFACTUBEES  OP 


ACID,  ALKALINE  AND  WATER-PROOF 
PAINTS, 

Superior  to  anything  ot  the  kind  In  the  market  for 

IRON,  WOOD  AND  TIN. 

Unequaled  for  Submerged  Timbers.  Red  and  Brown 
Paints  for  Roofs,  Warehouses,  Stables,  Fences, 
Etc.,  mixed  Ready  for  Use.  Also, 
Sheathing  Paper,  Portable  Cal- 
ifornia Mastic  Roofing, 
the  Best  in  the 
Market 
for 

nAjvroH  AjssT^  oittt, 

AND  UNBQUALBD  FOB 

Teredo-Proof  Pile 
Covering. 


This  Company  also  Uanufaetures  a  Ualthlne 
Compound  for 

RENDERING    BOOTS    AND  SHOES 
WATERPROOF. 

The  same  Is  a  superior  article  for  Preserving  Harness 
rendering  It  Impervious  to  Moisture  and 
keeping  It  always  pliable  and  soft. 

Send  to  Factory,  Jeffsrson  and  First  Streets, 
Oakland,  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


iALIFORNIA  1;RUITS 


HOVt  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF   METHODS   WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  success;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 


PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COMPREHENSIVE. 

EmbodyinK  the  Eijierience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Succesflful  Urowera,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy GiUde  by  which  the  luexperienoed 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Frultg 
for  WL  lch  California  la  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Large  Octavo-599  Pages,  Fully  Illnstratel 

PRICE  $3.  POSTPAID. 

PtlBLIBHlID  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO. 

PUBLISBEBS  PaOIVIO  RuRAL  FbESS, 
1!80  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

BAN  FRAX0I80O,  OAL. 


/ 

/ 
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STEEL  AND  IRON 


HERCULES 

R.F.  WILSON 


GEARED 


NDMILL 


Perfection  Altiined  in  Windmills.  IToiselMs.  Kan«  Wa.^^^|iV6^^V*ils  Stand.  Self-Oiling  Bearing* 


IMPROVED  DAVIS. 

I  am  still  furnishint'  wlBdmills  of  this  kind 
to  San  Joaqulo  County  for  road  epiinkllnir 
purposes. 


Regulation  Perfect.  Two  Turni  of  Wheel— One  Long  bu'i  J' 
Steel,  or  Galvanized  Steel    Warranted  to  Give 


>^^rk.  Fans  Made  ot 
.^w.  /action 


TSTO 


The  superior  poiots  of) 
excellence  of  this  Wind- 
mill  are  the  tollowioit: ) 


1_WBREL —It  is  made  of  Steel  and  Iron,  and  when  complete  practically  b.'coraet  one  piece.  The  pl>D  of  construction  Is  the  best, 
mo«t  simple  and  easiest  put  together  nf  any  wheel  of  Its  kind.  It  has  twelve  atm*  no  arranged  that  it  is  a  marvel  of  strenKtb;  these  arms  are 
connected  to  the  two  circles  to  which  the  steel  fans  are  secured  by  rivets.  At  the  center,  the  arms  or  spokes  are  spread  apart  sufBciunt  dis- 
tance to  form  a  truss  on  the  plan  of  a  bicycle  wheel.  Ibis  wheel  has  been  perfected  titer  much  time  spent  ia  consideration  of  the  weak  parts 
of  other  wheels  of  similar  appearance,  by  one  havine:  many  years  of  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  wind  motors. 

2—  TURNTABLb  AND  PLAN  OF  MOTION.— The  turntable  is  maae  ( f  one  piece  of  gas  pipe  with  a  oast  iron  head,  havInK  a  bearing  each 
aide  of  the  center,  thereby  making  every  part  Arm  and  r  ducing  friction  to  a  minimum.  Most  other  wia''mill8  htve  only  a  single  bearing, 
causing  friction,  unus  jal  wear  on  the  front  tide  of  the  lower  box,  and  upper  side  o'  t  'p  box  at  rear,  oauoing  the  gear  to  slip  out  of  contact, 
breaka(;c  of  cogs,  and  much  annoyance  and  expense.  The  wheel  makes  tivo  revolutions  to  one  long  stroke  of  pump,  giving  the  piston  the  most 
correct  speed  possible,  taking  all  jerk  from  the  pump  and  working  parts  of  the  windmill.  Some  windmills  make  a  reduction  of  motion  of  three 
and  a  half  to  one,  whi..h  moves  the  piston  of  the  pump  so  glow  that  when  the  leath  trs  become  slightl .  worn  the  pump  will  not  lift  wnter. 
It  Is  Dolnelesg  when  In  operation.  Tne  wbeel  (haft,  and  crai  k  shaft,  are  pUred  horizontal  to  each  other,  thereby  avoiding  the  possibility  of 
journals  wearing  and  allowing  •  he  cogs  to  Blip,  or  break,  on  aocount  of  Increased  play  In  journals.  Provision  is  made  fur  taking  up  all  s'ack 
caused  by  use.  The  plan  of  motion  and  construction  Is  such  th«t  It  cannot  well  be  described  by  words;  it  is  simple,  direct  io  action,  and  U 
pronounced  by  all  a  model  of  Cumpleten'as,  Infjenalty.  NentD***.  Strength  and  Darabllity.  The  gearing  is  made  broad-faced, 
and  proportioned  so  that  the  w?ar  is  distributed  evenljr  over  the  whole  surface  ut  said  gearieg.  The  cogs  are  arranged  so  that  three  and 
never  less  than  two  are  in  contact,  thus  avoiding  all  possibility  of  breakage  of  cogs. 

3—  THE  VANE.— It  is  made  of  two  arms  of  gas  pipe  to  which  the  fan  is  securely  riveted. 

4—  REGULATION.  — It  is  governed  by  my  Patent  Re)[al'*tinE  Spring;  which  has  been  in  use  on  my  other  windmills  since  1885,  and 
has  never  tailed  to  give  satisfaction.    The  motion  of  piston  being  reduced,  enables  me  to  regulate  the  windmill  so  that  it  will  stand  up  to  a 

strong  wind,  getting  all  the  work  possible  out  of  the  mill,  and  at  the  same  time  overcoming  that  great  ditflcnlty  of  jerking  the  pump,  and  consequent  noise.  Kemember  the 
Hercal«8  la  noiseless.  .  ^         .  .        j.j*  ■ 

6-This  windmill  can  be  erected  on  a  single  post  tower,  two  posts  o'  'out  posts  as  desired.  I  am  also  pieparad  to  (arnlsh 
towe's  made  of  gas  pipe,  or  steel.  .         ,  ,   ...  » _■„  ,         „  ^  t     ^  .j 

To  responsible  parses  who  oonWmpIate  erecting  a  windmill,  I  will,  on  receipt  of  particu  ars  as  to  amount  of  water  required, 
depth  of  w^l,  height  water  will  be  elevated,  etc.,  ship  one  ot  my  Herctiles  Windmills  on  80  days  trial,  agreeing  to  receive  the 
return  of  same  and  paying  freight  both  ways  should  It  tall  to  be  and  do  as  represented.  If  desired,  I  can  attach  either  my 
Improved  Davis  or  San  Joaquin  wheel,  without  additional  expense.  ,.,„...         w  j    .    j      j.    .  j      »  . 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  furnish  any  kin  i  of  a  windmill  thaii  may  be  desired,  and  feel  assured  that  I  c»n 
give  my  customers  better  satisfaction  than  any  person  in  my  line  of  business,  as  my  whole  attention  is  given  thereto. 

Improved  Davis  and  San  Joaquin  Windmills.    Tanks  at  Prices  that  Cannot  be  Beaten. 
Horsepowers,  Pumps,  Pipes  and  Fittings,  Water  Troughs,  Etc. 

For  farther  particulars  and  prices  address 


Agents  Wanted,  ireetinionials  tarnished  on  application. 


SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Those  mills  are  all  doing  excellent  work. 


OPFIOB  347  OOMMEROB  STREET,  STOCKTON, 

WOBK3.  CORNER  MAIN  At^D  OTTBH  STREETS. 


OAL. 


NO  FIRE !  NO  BOILER  I 

NO  ASHES!       NO  SMOKE! 

No  Engineer! 
No  Danger ! 

PACIFIC  Cas  or  Gasoline  Engines.  RECAN  Vapor  Engines. 

LAUNCHES  1   ENGINES  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  WORK ! 

Over  800  in  Actual  Use  on  this  Coast,  Running  Pumps,  l^oisting  Works, 

IVIachinery  of  all  kinds,  and  Boats. 

UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


221-223  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TIMOTHY  HOPKINS. 

EXPORTERS,   IMPORTERS   AND  OROWBBS  OP 

TREES.PLANTS.SEEDS.BULBS. 


427-429  SANSOME  8TEEET,  BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MUBSEKieH:    MEMLO    PABK.  OAL,. 

8WEKT  PEA  SEED  FREE- We  will  mall,  free,  a  packet  ot  Ulxed  Pea  Seed 
(our  own  (trowing)  to  each  person  who  will  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  peo- 
ple who  have  K&rdens  and  are  Interested  in  flowers, 

CALL  A  LILY  BULBS  WANTED.- Write  us  itating  Quantity 
and  Price, 


Have  you  a  Plant  or  Fern  in  your  home  ?  1(  not,  send  for  some, 
specimens. 


We  have  choice 


DEWEY  &  CO.  l'^„lf^SfiVSiS.''  l  PATENT  AGENTS. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 

QUIOKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
OAREPULEST. 
CAPACITY  FROM  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONE   BOY   CAN   RUN  IT. 

Send  for  Illustrated  circular  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSHER.  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  -  -  -  216  Front  Street,  Mannfacturen, 
G.  G,  WICK  SON  &  CO,,  -  3  &  5  Front  Street.  Selling  Agents, 

SAN.  PKANCigOO,  OAL 


BEST   TREE  WASH. 

"Greenbank"  SS  degre«s  POWDERED  OA178TIO 
SODA  (tests  99  I-IO  per  cent)  reoommended  by  tb* 
highest  authorities  In  the  State.  Also  C!ommoD  Oaostlc 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc,  for  sale  by 

T.  W.  JAOKSON  ft  OO.. 
Haoufactaiers'  Agents, 
No.  6  MARKET  ST.,      •     Ban  Franolsoo. 


ORaNGE  SEED. 


This  Is  the  last  year  of  Importing  Oholoa  TAHITI 
SEED.  Tho»  who  need  any  should  order  Immmedi- 
ately.  L.  O.  SBBSOVIOH  CO., 

606  SanBoma  St.,  8.  F, 
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An  Irrigation  Flume  and  Tunnel  at  Riverside. 

Our  illustrations  have  given  from  time  to  time  glimpaes 
of  the  various  methods  adopted  by  Californians  to  bring 
water  from  distant  sources  upon  arid  lands,  and  thus  trans- 
form them  into  marvels  of  fertility  and  production.  Thus 
simple  in  theory  has  been  the  method  of  the  foundation  of 
many  of  the  most  prosperous  enterprises  in  Central  and 
Southern  California.  The  practical  application  ot  the 
method  has  been  difficult,  and,  in  many  cases,  has  drawn 
heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the  capitalist  and  the  engi- 
neer, but,  fortunately,  in  most  cases  at  least,  the  reward 
has  been  commensurate  with  the  service  and  the  sacrifice. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  is  not  typical  of  the  difficult 
in  engineering, 
and  yet  it  must 
be  counted  in- 
teresting to  con- 
template the  wa- 
ter crossing  the 
depression  in  its 
trestle-supported 
flume,  and  then 
running  through 
the  brow  of  the 
bluff  by  tunnel, 
to  flow  again  in- 
to flume  or  into 
hillside  ditch,  as 
the  character  of 
the  surface  de- 
termines. 

The  picture 
represents  a 
point  upon  the 
main  canal  of 
the  Gage  Sys- 
tem at  River- 
side, San  Ber- 
nardino county 
which  is  one  of 
the  most  import- 
ant and  exten- 
sive system  of 
canals  in  South- 
e  r  n  California. 
Mr.  Gage  built 
the  northern  part 
of  his  main  canal 
to  irrigate  some 

6000  acres  of  land,  lying  east  of,  and  above  the  flow  of  the 
upper  canal  of  the  Riverside  Water  Company.  He  subse- 
quently purchased  the  tracts  of  land  in  Riverside,  known 
as  "  Arlington  Heights,"  and  extended  his  canal  along 
the  foothills  to  a  point  about  nine  miles  southwest  of  the 
business  center  of  Riverside,  thus  enabling  him  to  cover 
with  water,  an  additional  tract  of  some  6000  acres,  making 
the  entire  area  irrigable  from  this  system  some  12,000 
acres.  The  supply  of  water  for  this  canal  is  taken  from 
artesian  wells  and  the  Santa  Ana  river.  The  canal  runs 
southwesterly  for  a  distance  of  five  miles  along  the  banks 
of  the  Santa  Ana,  receiving  supplies  from  artesian  wells 
bored  so  that  their  waters  will  discharge  directly  into  the 
canal.  The  course  is  still  southwesterly  along  the  blufl 
bordering  the  Santa  Ana  river  valley;  crossing  several 
large  arroyos  with  flumes,  and  piercing  the  proj  ecting 
points  of  the  blufi^  with  some  16  tunnels,  until  it  enters 
upon  the  plains  of  Riverside,  nearly  200  feet  above  the 
elevation  of  the  canals  of  the  Riverside  Water  Com- 
pany. 

After  entering  upon  the  plain,  the  canal  runs  in  a 
southerly  direction  until  it  intersects  the  foothills,  along 
which  it  closely  follows  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  its 


present  terminus  already  stated.  The  water  delivered  by 
this  canal  to  the  lands  along  its  course  is  distributed 
under  the  management  or  supervision  of  several  corpora- 
tions having  their  own  reservoirs  and  pipe  lines. 

The  development  of  wealth  by  this  enterprise  of 
Matthew  Gage  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  progress  of  Riverside.  Since  its  completion  several 
years  ago  the  productive  area,  population  and  prosperity 
of  the  region  have  been  vastly  increased. 

A  Commendable  Wobk.— The  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture is  about  to  make  a  very  commendable  efibrt,  which 
we  hope  will  yield  satisfactory  results.  It  is  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  condition  and  extent  of 
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the  fruit  interests  of  the  State.  Secretary  Lelong  has  sent 
out  agents  to  diflerent  parts  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  fruit  pro- 
duced in  California.  Prof  Allen  will  take  the  central 
coast  counties,  extending  from  San  Francisco  to  San 
Luis  Obispo,  west  of  the  Coast  Range  mountains.  R.  H. 
Hewett  will  attend  to  the  entire  southern  part  ot  the 
State.  John  Isaac  will  travel  over  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  State,  the  Sacramento  valley  and  the  counties  east 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  Mr.  A.  Oraw  will  con- 
fine his  work  to  Humboldt,  Mendocino  and  Del  Norte 
counties. 


Fbuit  Studies.— Chemists  Jaffa  and  Colby  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley,  are  proceeding 
with  analyses  of  fruit  specimens  from  different  parts  of  the 
State.  At  present  they  are  working  Royal  apricots  from 
different  parts  of  the  State,  so  as  to  determine  the  compo- 
sition of  the  same  variety  grown  in  different  localities. 
Afterward,  prunes  and  figs  will  be  taken  up.  The  Uni- 
versity publications  during  the  coming  year  promise  to 
contain  much  of  the  chemical  aspect  of  different  California 
fruits. 


Fixing  a  Minimum. 

The  idea  upon  which  we  favorably  commented  last  week 
that  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  price  by  agreement  among 
producers  seems,  upon  further  thought,  to  commend  itself 
as  perhaps  the  best  first  step  to  be  taken  toward  coopera- 
tion among  producers.  We  trust  the  more  elaborate  plans 
for  cooperation  will  work  themselves  out  successfully,  and 
we  believe  some  of  them  will  do  so,  but  where  there  is 
hesitation  and  distrust  perhaps  an  agreement  upon  a  mini- 
mum can  be  given  wide  support.  If  more  can  not  be  done 
at  once,  this  act  will  certainly  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
fuller  understanding  and  cooperation  hereafter. 

We  are  interested  to  see  that  this  idea  is  favored  by  F. 

H.Buck  of  Vaca- 
ville,  a  large 
fruit  shipper  and 
drier.  If  cor- 
rectly reported, 
at  a  recent  meet- 
ing in  this  city 
he  said  he  did  not 
believe  a  union 
of  dried  fruit 
growers  practi- 
cable. If  only  a 
few  of  the  driers 
workfd  together 
nothing  useful 
could  result. 
Such  a  union 
would  not  con- 
trol prices,  but 
would  be  the  toy 
of  the  general 
market.  If,  by 
an  agreement 
among  driers,  a 
minimum  rate  of 
sale  lor  the  vari- 
ous grades  of 
fruit  could  be 
established,  no 
further  union 
or  organization 
would  be  neces- 
sary. No  union 
could  prevent 
fruit-owners 
from  selling  lor 

fancy  prices  if  buyers  could  be  found.  But  if  a  minimum 
was  fixed  and  observed  the  Eastern  buyers  would  be  pro- 
tected, and  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  ruinous  under- 
bidding and  cut-throat  transactions. 

Of  course,  when  a  body  of  producers  agree  to  refuse  any 
price  below  a  minimum  to  be  afterward  agreed  uoon,  they 
have  perhaps  only  reached  the  outer  borders  of  the  ciues- 
tion  at  issue.  What  shall  the  minimum  be  ?  may,  after 
all,  be  a  rock  upon  which  the  undertaking  will  fall  to 
pieces.  We  hope  not,  however.  The  Fresno  raisin  pro- 
ducers will  meet  to  establish  their  minimum  on  Saturday 
of  this  week  and  their  success  in  that  effort  will  be  signifi- 
cant. The  cost  of  producing  a  raisin  has  perhaps  been  as 
closely  figured  down  as  anything  in  our  fruit  production, 
and  consequently  a  minimum  can  be  more  easily  and  con- 
fidently set  than  in  some  other  lines  of  production.  The 
first  effort  is  well  placed.  Let  us  see  what  the  Fresno 
people  can  do  for  themselves  and  for  the  State  by  their 
action  on  Saturday. 


In  some  portions  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  prayers  are 
being  offered  for  rain,  while  in  other  portions  supplica- 
tions are  made  for  a  cessation  of  an  excessive  downpour. 
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The  Week. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  most  prominently  to  an  af 
fair  of  our  own,  to  wit,  the  letters  which  should  be  mailed 
to  UB  on  August  Ist  upon  this  subject: 

AUGUST  —Fruit-Drying  abd  Raisin-Ccbino:  Descriptions 
of  all  methods  and  appliances  which  are  valuable  either  in 
sun-drying  or  machine-evaporating  each  and  every  kind  of 
fruit;  packing  and  marketing  of  products. 

There  will  be  three  prizes  for  competition  on  this  sub- 
ject: First  prize,  $10;  second  prize,  $5;  third  prize,  one 
year's  subscription  to  Rural  Press.  As  we  have  pre- 
viously stated,  these  letters  are  not  intended  to  be  elabo- 
rately statistical  or  philosophical,  but  plain  descriptions  of 
how  to  do  things  by  those  who  have  themselves  done  them 
satisfactorily.  Letters  such  as  an  inexperienced  person 
would  write  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  begin- 
ning are  most  likely  to  be  widely  useful. 

We  are  preparing  for  publication  the  July  letters  on 
fruit-packing  and  shipping,  and  hope  to  present  them  in 
our  next  issue. 

Feesno  Farmers'  Inbtitdtb.— The  next  meeting  of 
the  Fresno  Farmers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Sanger  on 
July  20th  and  2l8t.  It  is  contemplated  to  make  alfalfa- 
growing,  and  the  products  which  can  be  produced  thereby, 
a  leading  subject  at  the  Sanger  meeting.  It  is  being 
clearly  seen  that  the  great  valley  needs  the  development 
of  other  branches  than  fruit  production,  and  alfalfa-grow- 
ing has  already  yielded  most  satisfactory  results.  To  dis- 
cuss these  results  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  at- 
tained will  certainly  be  most  important  and  profitable,  and 
will,  we  hope,  draw  out  large  attendance  at  the  Sanger 
meetings.  Other  subjects  will  be  the  representation  of 
the  county  at  the  World's  Fair,  the  raisin  situation,  etc. 


Olydbsdale  Outlook. — It  is  reported  from  east  of  the 
Rockies  that  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  demand  for  Clydesdale  horses  during  the  past  year. 
The  active  inquiry  for  Clydesdale  mares  during  the  past 
season  has  not  been  confined  to  beginners,  but  many  of 
the  oldest  and  most  successful  breeders  have  been  liberal 
purchasers.  The  upward  tendency  in  prices  of  well-bred 
Clydesdale  stallions  and  mares  gives  increased  confidence 
to  breeders,  who  will  not,  for  many  years,  be  able  to  sup- 
ply the  large  and  growing  demand  for  Clydesdale  horses 
of  approved  form  and  breeding.  This  manifest  and  grow- 
ing preference  for  home-bred  stock  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  and  encouraging  indications  for  increased  demand 
upoa  our  breeders  for  stallioas  and  mares  at  better  prices. 


Heat  and  moisture  are  the  span  with  which  the  plant 
makes  the  race.  Neither  of  these  is  broken  to  go  single, 
and  the  most  disastrous  results  follow  the  attempt  to  thus 
employ  them.  Wise  is  he  who  can  keep  the  two  well  in 
hand  and  pulling  evenly. 

It  is  just  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  the  garden  shows 
most  clearly  how  much  the  gardener  knows  and  how  well 
he  puts  his  knowledge  into  practice.  Nearly  up  to  this 
time  plants  have  been  able  to  sustain  themselves  even  on 
uncultivated  soil  by  persistent  root  penetration;  but  now, 
from  soil  thus  treated,  surface  evaporation,  fed  by  capillary 
action,  has  drawn  the  moisture  from  such  depth  that  all 
save  tar-weeds  and  other  such  salamanders  show  their  day 
is  up.  The  aspect  is  more  drear  now  than  later,  because 
the  winds  will  whisk  away  the  dead  leaves,  cast  down  the 
parched  stems  of  the  annuals,  and  clear  tha  decks  for 
another  season's  action.  The  arid  surface  is  swept  and 
garnished  with  the  neatness  of  desolation. 

How  different  is  the  aspect  where  heat  and  moisture 
have  not  been  sundered,  and  how  well  rewarded  the  skill 
and  diligence  of  those  who  preserve  their  union.  The 
dark  verdure  of  the  alfalfa  preserved  by  irrigation  even 
on  the  driest  soils,  the  rich  foliage  of  well-cultivated  or- 
chard and  vineyard,  contrast  strikingly  with  the  arid  plain. 
Hardly  less  marked  is  the  contrast  between  gardens  well 
and  ill  kept.  How  to  have  one's  residence  in  the  former 
rather  than  the  latter  environment,  is  a  pressing  question 
in  a  land  with  a  rainless  summer.  How  shall  the  grass 
be  kept  green  and  the  foliage  and  blooming  season  of 
plant  and  shrub  be  prolonged  until  the  early  rains  bring 
new  beauty  to  replace  the  old  ? 

Irrigation  is  the  art  preservative  in  this  connection,  but 
the  demand  upon  its  services  may  be  much  lightened  if 
one  knows  how  to  irrigate  and  how  to  prolong  the  effects 
of  the  act.    Though  much  has  been  said  and  written  of 
the  ineffectiveness  and  delusion  of  constant  inadequate 
watering,  there  are  still  many  who  stand  flirting  the  hose 
nozzle  in  the  air,  throwing  a  tantalizing  mist  upon  the 
leaves  of  plants  whose  roots  are  being  parched  and  torn  in 
a  baked  and  contracting  soil.    Every  day,  possibly  twice 
each  day,  the  operation  is  repeated,  and  yet  the  poor  plant 
gets  as  little  relief  as  the  famished  traveler  from  a  mirage. 
With  wise   husbanding  of  resources,  the  plant  checks 
the  exuberance  of  its  bloom;  later  still,  it  cuts  its  leaves  of 
smaller  pattern  in  a  vain  hope  that  help  will  come.  But 
the  hope  is  vain;  parched  petioles  relax  their  hold  upon 
the  stem,  famishing  buds  perish  ere  they  unfold.  Still 
appear,  with  religious  regularity,  the  rainbow  tints  in  the 
hose  spray  in  rising  and  setting  sun  rays;  still  the  hum- 
ming-bird dashes  through  the  mist  in  gladness;  still  in  the 
heart  of  the  gardener  there  is  the  approving  song  of  con- 
science telling  of  duty  faithfully  performed.    But  all  these 
joys  are  but  mockery  to  the  fainting,  expiring  plant.  At 
last  its  distress  is  perceived,  and  in  conscious  innocence 
complaint  is  made  of  its  perverseness  in  dying  when  so 
well  watered.    Evidently  the  trouble  must  be  at  the  root 
the  complainant  declares.    Evidently  the  trouble  is  at  the 
root  the  pick-axe  replies  as  it  brings  to  light  roots  dry 
as  whip-cords  encircled  with  a  clod  hard  as  adamant. 

Too  many  of  our  gardens  show  how  hollow  and  ineffec 
tive  is  what  is  called  garden-watering.  For  all  save  the 
grass,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  if  the  hose  nozzle  had 
never  been  invented.  If  the  price  of  the  nozzle  be  in- 
vested in  a  hoe  and  the  roll  of  hose  be  shouldered,  with 
the  hoe  handle  thrust  through  it,  the  plants  will  all  smile 
as  the  purchaser  comes  through  his  garden  gate.  Let  the 
hoe  sink  deep  in  the  soil  around  the  plant,  and  into  the 
trench  which  runs  from  plant  to  plant,  let  the  water  flow 
until  the  ticker  in  the  water  meter  beats  the  reveille.  With 
the  trenches  full  until  the  soil  is  deeply  saturated,  go  and 
settle  with  the  water  company  while  the  soil  is  drying  un- 
til it  falls  apart  freely  at  the  touch  of  the  hoe.  Then  with 
hoe  and  rake  loosen  the  earth  thoroughly  below  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trench,  so  that  it  may  not  bake  into  clods  on 
drying;  fine  and  level  the  surface  with  the  rake,  and  you 
have  done  more  irrigation  in  a  day  than  you  could  do  in  a 
thousand  years  with  a  nickel-plated  nozzle. 

With  one  who  thus  irrigates,  there  also  dwells  usually 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  a  mulch.  If  it  be  but  the  pul- 
verization of  the  surface  to  a  sucifiient  depth,  it  will  serve 
a  good  purpose,  but  to  cover  such  a  properly  prepared  sur- 
face with  a  fine  litter  of  well-rotted  straw  or  manure  or 
lawn  clippings  is  to  greatly  prolong  the  retention  of  mois- 
ture, and  consequently  to  postpone  the  time  when  a  second 
trenching  and  soaking  will  be  necessary.  On  heavy  soils, 
sand,  sifted  coal  ashes  and  like  coarse  material  act  finely 
at  a  mulch,  and  lighten  the  soil  by  subsequent  working  in. 
On  a  sail  well  mulched,  too,  one  can  often  use  the  tabooed 
nozzle,  if  he  is  so  inclined,  providing  the  aim  be  at  the 
earth  and  not  at  the  sky,  and  the  discharge  be  large 
enough  for  thorough  soaking,  not  only  of  the  mulch,  but 
the  soil  beneath. 


With  adequate  watering  and  mulching,  the  proper  re- 
lations of  heat  and  moisture  can  perhaps  be  better  retained 
than  in  any  other  way,  and  planU  thus  treated  will  be  the 
joy  of  the  owner  and  the  admiration  of  the  neighborhood. 


The  Butter  Industry. 

The  continued  low  range  of  prices  for  butter  in  our 
market  causes  surprise  even  to  the  best  informed  dealers. 
There  cannot  be  the  least  question  but  the  establishing  of 
creameries  has  added  largely  to  the  output  of  choice  to 
gilt-edged  butter.  The  increase  in  the  manufacture  of 
better  grades  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  grades, 
so  that  the  increase  in  one  is,  to  a  great  extent,  neutralized 
by  a  decrease  in  the  other.  This  but  confirms  a  familiar 
law  of  trade  regarding  supply  and  demand. 

The  increased  supply  of  creamery  butter  on  this  coast 
has  cut  off  very  materially  the  supply  we  formerly  looked 
to  the  Central  States  to  furnish,  and  greatly,  so  far  this 
year,  to  consumers'  advantage.    If  we  had  to  look  to  the 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  for  a  large  part  of  this 
summer's  supply  of  the  more  choice  grades  of  butter,  the 
price  here  would  have  been  largely  increased,  for  advices 
from  the  large  distribution  cities  at  the  East  are  confirm- 
atory of  a  decided  falling  off  in  receipts.    This  decrease  is 
said  to  be  traceable  to  two  causes,  one  of  which  was,  during 
the  spring  months  and  extending  well  into  June,  the  poor 
and  also  impassable  roads  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the 
other  to  fewer  cows  milked.    The  heavy  and  almost  un- 
precedented rains  in  the  Central  States  made  the  roads  so 
bad  that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  go  among 
farmers  and  gather  cream.    Now  that  the  roads  have  im- 
proved, cream  gathering  has  been  resumed;  and  with  good 
natural  pasture  for  cows,  the  output  of  butter  is  very  large. 
But  it  is  conceded  by  the  better  informed  that  even  with 
a  continuance  (which  is  not  at  all  likely)  for  the  next 
month  or  two  of  the  present  increase  in  the  manufacture, 
the  deficiency  cannot  be  made  good.    In  this  opinion  they 
are  further  strengthened  by  the  accepted  opinion  that  the 
general  introduction  of  creameries  has  been  followed  by 
more  thorough  and  scientific  feeding,  and  also  by  testing 
the  milk  from  each  cow  so  as  to  keep  only  those  whose 
milk  gives  the  highest  tests.    This  has  been,  and  is  still 
being  done  in  European  countries  where  creameries  have 
taken  strong  hold.    By  this  policy  at  the  East  there  has 
been  a  weeding  out  of  the  poorer  milkers,  and  they 
have  not,  as  yet,  been  replaced,  for  it  takes  time  to  breed 
up  to  the  standard  now  demanded  by  those  dairyman  and 
farmers  who  keep  cows  for  all  the  profit  that  can  be  got 
out  of  them.    This  breeding  calls  for  cows  that  give  a 
good  flow  of  rich  milk  and  which  also  have  carcasses  and 
oflspring  that  sell  at  the  highest  figures  in  the  open 
market. 

The  decreased  supply  of  butter  at  the  East,  while  caus- 
ing market  values  to  appreciate,  did  not  cause  prices  to 
advance  as  high  as  they  should  with  all  else  equal.  Prob- 
ably one,  if  not  the  most  important  factor  in  keeping  the 
market  from  g"ing  as  high  as  the  supply  and  demand 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  send  it,  is  the  in- 
increasing  numbers  of  oleomargarine  factories  at  the  East. 
In  Chicago  alone  there  are  six  factories,  whose  combined 
product  is  estimated  to  displace  the  product  of  over  300,000 
cows.    The  Mercantile  and  Exchange  Advocate,  published 
at  New  York,  in  its  issue  of  July  2d,  claims  that  there  are 
about  20  oleomargarine  factories  in  the  United  States. 
The  same  authority  boldly  asserts,  and  the  facts  evidently 
bear  it  out,  that  under  the  present  law  there  is  a  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  article. 
This  should  be  accepted  as  proof  positive  of  the  correct- 
ness of  assertions  heretofore  made  that  the  present  national 
law  bearing  on  oleomargarine  is  in  the  interest  of  rich 
and  powerful  companies.    With  a  large  and  steadily  in- 
creasing output  of  the  stuff  in  the  hands  of  rich  combines, 
the  profits  in  dairying  are  threatened  to  be  reduced  to 
such  low  percentages  as  to  draw  the  dairying  industry 
down  to  the  lowest  standard  of  agricultural  enterprises. 
With  this  inevitable  result  staring  in  the  face  all  that  are 
directly  and  indirectly  interested  in  dairying,  it  seems  the 
height  of  wisdom  that  more  energetic  measures  should  be 
taken  to  fight  to  a  successful  issue  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  oleomargarine  as  now  carried  on. 

Smith's  Imperial  Early  Peach.— W.  W.  Smith  of 
Vacaville  kindly  sends  ua  a  sample  of  his  new  early  peach 
bearing  the  above  name.  The  origin  of  this  variety  was 
fully  described  in  the  Rural  of  August  1,  1891,  and  a 
photo-engraving  was  then  given  of  a  fruit-bearing  twig. 
The  peaches  sent  us  this  week  run  larger  than  those  we 
had  last  year,  and  Mr.  Smith  assures  us  that  this  is  true 
of  the  whole  crop  which  the  original  tree  bears  this  year. 
The  value  of  the  variety  as  the  earliest  good-sized  free- 
stone, at  least  as  compared  with  any  of  the  old  varieties, 
seems  clearly  established.  How  it  will  compare  with  Mc- 
Kevett's  Early,  which  originated  in  the  same  valley,  is 
still  to  be  determined.  Mr.  Smith  writes  us  that  he  began 
picking  his  Imperial  Early  on  June  27th,  and  will  finish 
this  week.    He  has  no  Crawfords  ripe  yet. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  attention  of  the  country  has  been  centered  during 
the  past  week  upon  the  little  town  of  Homestead,  Pa., 
near  Pittsburg,  where  four  thousand  men  employed  in  the 
Carnegie-Frick  steel  works  are  striking  against  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages.  The  strike  began  some  weeks  back  in  the 
usual  way,  the  mills  shutting  down  because  the  men  re- 
fused to  accept  the  wages  proposed.  Although  a  few 
watchmen  employed  by  the  company  remained  in  nominal 
charge  of  the  establishment,  it  has  in  reality  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  strikers,  who  have  attempted  to  intimi- 
date the  mill  owners  by  threats  of  violence  in  case  a  move- 
ment should  be  made  to  start  up  with  non-union  workmen. 
This  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  mill  owners,  or  at 
least  the  strikers  surmised  it  to  be,  and  they  announced 
ten  days  ago  that  they  would  hold  the  mills  against  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  occupy  them.  Early 
on  Monday  morning  of  last  week  a  barge  bearing  two  hun- 
dred Pinkerton  guards,  who,  in  the  employ  of  the 
mill-owners,  came  up  the  river  to  the  Homestead 
works  and  attempted  to  land.  But  a  signal  to  arms 
was  given  before  they  reached  the  shore  and  the  whole 
population  of  the  town — men,  women  and  children,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand — began  a  defensive 
assault.  Cannon  which  had  been  placed  in  position  in 
anticipation  of  plans  of  the  mill  owners,  poured  hot  shot 
upon  the  incoming  force.  Dynamite  bombs,  floods  of 
burning  oil  and  a  hail  of  rifle  balls  added  to  the  deadli- 
ness  of  the  terrible  defense.  The  tugboat  which  brought 
the  barge  to  the  landing  was  soon  damaged  and  sought 
safety  in  flight,  leaving  its  burden  with  its  human  cargo 
helpless  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  mob.  For  eight 
hours  the  bombardment  continued,  and  although  the  boat 
was  housed  in  and  protected  on  the  inside  by  heavy  steel 
plates,  frightful  havoc  was  done  by  chance  shots  through 
the  port  holes.  The  caged  and  helpless  men  tried  to  sur- 
render, but  the  blood  of  the  strikers  was  up  and  it  was 
several  hours  before  they  would  respect  a  white  flag. 
There  was  a  brief  conference,  in  which  the  Pinkerton  men 
(whose  loss  in  killed  and  fatally  wounded  was  already  one- 
sixth  of  their  number)  agreed  to  surrender  and  abandon 
their  arms  in  return  for  safe  conduct  through  the  town 
and  to  the  railroad  station.  The  promise  was  given  and 
the  men  filed  ashore  unarmed,  many  of  them  blood- 
stained and  suffering  from  wounds. 


While  the  strikers  were  making  such  terrible  havoc 
among  the  men  imprisoned  on  the  boat,  the  latter,  though 
overmatched,  were  not  wholly  idle.  They  fired  as  best 
they  could  through  the  port-holes  of  their  craft,  and  five 
dead  and  a  greater  number  wounded  among  the  strikers 
bore  terrible  witness  of  their  prowess.  This,  of  course,  in- 
creased the  rage  of  the  mob,  which  lined  the  streets  on 
both  sides  as  the  surrendered  Pinkertons  passed  by  each 
in  charge  of  two  deputies.  The  protection  was  not  suffi- 
cient, for  at  every  step  in  their  march  the  mill-men  kicked 
them  and  threw  some  of  them  down.  From  the  dispatches 
of  the  day  we  quote: 

The  unfortunate  Pinkertons  begged  for  mercy.  Some  had 
pistol-shot  wounds  in  their  heads,  and  three  had  had  their  eyes 
shot  out.  Several  could  scarcely  limp  along.  Blood  was  run- 
ning in  streams  down  their  shirts,  and  they  fairly  yelled  with 
pain.  Fully  30  injured  men  were  taken  to  the  town  hall.  One 
had  his  eyes  punched  out  by  an  umbrella  in  the  hands  of  a 
woman.  Sand  was  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Millmen 
struck  the  captives  over  the  head  and  shoulders  with  rifles,  in- 
flicting serious  and,  in  some  oases,  perhaps  fatal  injuries.  As 
the  procession  reached  the  Amalgamated  Association  building, 
the  prisoners  had  to  remove  their  hats  and  salute  the  flag. 
When  they  removed  their  hats,  men  and  women  hit  them  with 
umbiellas  and  sticks  and  abused  them  in  every  way  imagin- 
able. There  seemed  to  be  a  determination  to  kill  the  prisoners, 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difiBculty  that  the  fiendish  crowd 
could  be  restrained.  The  men  were  finally  locked  up  in  the 
rink,  where  they  were  to  be  kept  for  the  night.  Thousands, 
however,  gathered  around  the  building,  and  the  wounded  men 
were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  terror.  It  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore their  wounds  could  be  dressed. 

After  this  terrible  scene,  the  frenzied  strikers  returned 
to  the  barge  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  in  the  light  of  its  flames 
held  such  revelry  as  only  the  stories  of  savage  warfare  can 
parallel.  Taking  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  day  to- 
gether, it  was  the  most  dreadful  event  outside  of  actual 
war  ever  witnessed  in  this  country. 


By  this  frightful  exploit  the  strikers  were  left  in  abso- 
lute possession  of  the  works,  and  they  announced  that  they 
would  hold  them  until  the  owners  came  to  their  terms.  A 
strict  military  organization  was  maintained,  with  a  double 
line  of  pickets,  and  all  persons  not  known  to  be  in  sympa- 
thy with  them  were  summarily  ejected.  Several  news- 
paper reporters  were  roughly  handled  and  only  escaped 
with  their  lives.  The  mill-owners  called  upon  the  General 
Government  for  a  force  to  protect  them  in  their  rights  to 
their  own  property,  but  the  President  referred  them  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  who  in  turn  referred  them  to  the 
gberiff  of  the  County  who  admitted  himself  to  be  belpleas. 


After  six  days  of  this  sort  of  thing.  Gov.  Pattison  on  Mon- 
day ordered  out  8000  State  troops  who  to-day  (Tuesday) 
took  possession  of  the  works.  Realizing  that  to  oppose  so 
strong  a  force  would  be  suicide,  the  strikers  received 
the  troops  cordially  and  at  last  there  is  peace. 
The  owners  say  that  they  will  start  up  their  mills 
with  men  who  have  applied  for  work,  but  the  strikers  de- 
clare that  "  the  troops  will  not  remain  always,"  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  force  is  removed  they  will  wreak  vengeance 
on  the  "  scabs,"  and,  of  course,  no  man  can  say  what  the 
end  will  be,  but  the  opinion  is  general  that  the  spirit  of 
last  Wednesday  will  be  the  spirit  of  the  future  and  that 
more  bloodshed  is  inevitable.  Gov.  Pattison  was  elected 
as  a  "  friend  of  the  workingman  "  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  will  withdraw  the  troops  as  soon  as  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  peace  and  the  outcome  is  looked  for  with  the  deep- 
est concern. 


In  the  meantime,  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
politicians,  and  the  opponents  of  the  protective  tariff  are 
attempting  to  make  capital  out  of  it.  "  Here,"  they  say, 
"  is  a  sample  protected  industry,  and  here  is  an  instance  of 
how  the  workingman's  interests  are  served  by  Protection. 
He  no  sooner  is  established  in  his  work  and  in  his  home  than 
the  mill  owners,  who  are  profiting  to  the  extent  of  millions 
through  his  toil,  cut  down  his  wages  and  send  hired  thugs 
to  enforce  his  unwilling  labor."  Of  course,  much  of  this 
is  the  baldest  buncombe.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to 
compel  the  mill-men  to  labor  at  reduced  wages.  The  mill 
owners  have  only  claimed  the  right  to  replace  the  strikers 
with  other  workmen  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  wages 
offered.  These  wages  the  owners  claim  to  be  fair  when 
the  state  of  the  market  for  manufactured  steel  is  consid- 
ered. They  cannot  pay  more,  they  declare,  aud  make  a 
pro6t.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  four 
thousand  men  employed  are  affected  by  the  cut,  and  they 
are  the  highest-priced  men  on  the  list.  From  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Frick  on  Friday  last,  we  quote: 

The  skilled  workmen  in  the  Amalgamated  Association  worked 
under  what  was  known  as  a  sliding  scale.  As  the  price  of  steel 
advanced,  so  did  the  earnings  of  the  men,  and  vice  versa. 
While  there  was  no  limit  to  the  advance,  there  was  a  point  at 
which  the  decline  stopped.  Said  Mr.  Prick:  "  We  believe  that 
if  the  earnings  can  advance  without  limit,  the  workmen  should 
be  willing  to  follow  the  selling  price  down  to  a  reasonable 
minimum,  and  instead  of  $25  as  a  minimum  we  fixed  $23.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  we  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
introduction  of  new  machinery,  by  means  of  which  the  work- 
men were  enabled  to  increase  the  daily  output,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  their  wages.  Another  point  was  the  date  of 
the  expiration  of  the  sliding  scale.  We  asked  that  the  date  be 
changed  from  June  30th  to  December  31st,  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  make  our  estimates  beginning  January  1st,  so  that  we  would 
be  enabled  to  make  contracts  for  a  year  accordingly.  The 
Amalgamated  Association  declined.  The  third  matter  was  the 
proposed  reduction  in  tonnage  rates.  We  are  prepared  to  show 
that  in  nearly  every  department,  under  the  proposed  reduction, 
the  skilled  workmen  would  make  more  than  they  did  when  the 
scale  of  1889  went  into  effect.  As  a  rule,  the  men  who  were 
making  the  largest  wages  were  the  ones  who  most  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  proposed  revision,  for  out  of  3800  men  employed, 
only  325  were  directly  affected  by  the  reduction.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  the  amalgamated 
officials,  we  decided  to  close  the  works." 


On  Thursday  last  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  resolution  for  inquiry  into  the  trouble  at 
Homestead.  Hale,  of  Maine,  in  replying,  criticised  Voor- 
hees for  converting  such  a  grave  matter  into  partisan 
politics,  defended  the  Republican  party  from  the  charge 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  conflict,  and  assumed  for  the 
party  and  the  policy  of  protection  the  credit  of  building 
up  such  great  industrial  establishments  as  those  at  Home- 
stead and  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Palmer,  of  Illinois  took  up  the 
defense  of  the  resolution,  and  we  give  his  remarks  as  in- 
corporating the  views  of  the  strikers  : 

He  maintained  that  the  workingmen  at  Homestead,  having 
spent  their  lives  in  their  line  of  work,  had  the  right  to  insist  on 
the  permanency  of  the  employment  and  reasonable  compensa- 
tion. At  the  time  of  the  assault  on  them,  they  were  where 
they  had  a  right  to  be.  He  urged  that  some  principle  to  solve 
the  problem  should  be  sought.  If  capital  was  master  and  the 
people  were  slaves,  the  country  would  be  involved  in  anarchy. 
Palmer  said  that  the  presence  of  a  Pinkerton  force  at  Home- 
stead was  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  difficult  for  American  citizens,  whether  in 
the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  to  submit  to  being  driven  by  an 
armed  force.  He  maintained,  however,  that  the  citizens  of 
Homestead  were  in  the  right,  as,  according  to  the  principles 
of  law  which  should  hereafter  be  applied  in  the  solution  of 
such  troubles,  they  had  the  right  to  be  there.  Those  large 
manufacturing  establishments  would  have  to  be  regarded  as 
holding  property  subject  to  the  correlated  rights  of  those  with- 
out whose  services  their  property  would  be  utterly  valueless. 
He  conceded  to  them  only  the  right  to  a  reasonable  profit  on 
the  capital  invested  in  their  enterprises.  Manufacturing  es- 
tablishments were,  Palmer  claimed,  public  institutions  just  as 
railroads  were,  because  they  worked  for  the  public,  employed 
the  public,  and  because  the  men  in  their  service  became  unfit 
for  other  service.  While  conceding  the  right  of  the  capitalist 
to  control  his  property  and  to  a  reasonable  return  for  his  in- 
vestment. Palmer  claimed  that  the  laborer  had  the  right  to 
permanent  employment  during  .good  behavior.  Of  course  the 
laborer  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  exigencies  of  business. 
Where  the  profit*  were  small,  the  parties  would  have  less  to 
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divide,  and  where  they  were  large  they  would  have  more  to 
divide.  That,  he  maintained,  was  the  law  to-day,  because  the 
law  was  the  perfection  of  reason.  We  talk  about  civil  service 
law  as  applicable  to  Government  employment.  I  assert  that 
there  is  a  law  wider  and  broader  than  that,  which  gives  to 
these  men  who  have  been  bred  in  these  special  pursuits — as, 
for  instance,  in  the  service  of  railroads,  or  of  these  vast  manu- 
facturing establishments — the  right  to  demand  employment,  a 
right  which  can  only  be  defeated  by  misconduct  on  their  part. 


We  have  given  much  space  to  this  matter,  not  alone  be- 
cause of  its  exceptional  interest  as  a  public  event,  but 
because  it  promises  to  be  related  in  an  important  way  to 
the  coming  presidential  campaign.    Mr.  Carnegie,  the 
head  of  the  Homestead  establishment,  is  one  of  the  leaders 
in  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  is  among  the  prom- 
inent apostles  of  the  Republican  protective  policy.    In  so 
far  as  there  maybe  in  the  Homestead  affair  any  reflection  or 
apparent  reflection  on  the  Protective  policy,  it  puts  a  bur- 
den upon  the  Republican  party;  and  the  disposition  of  the 
Democrats  to  make  that  burden  as  heavy  as  possible  is 
shown  in  Senator  Palmer's  speech.    There  will  be  an 
effort  by  Senator  Palmer  and  others  to  put  the  Democratic 
party  into  line  as  the  defender  and  apologist — as  the  poli- 
ticians put  it,  the  "  friend  " — of  organized  labor  and  to 
force  the  Republican  party  into  the  opposite  position.  It 
is  too  soon  yet  to  judge  whether  or  not  this  effort  will  suc- 
ceed, but  as  a  study  in  partisan  tactics  the  matter  is 
worth  watching.    Of  course,  so  far  as  the  politicians  are 
concerned,    there    is     no    sincerity    on     either  side 
of  this  controversy.    Mr.  Hale,  who  professes  him- 
self so  shocked  at  the  attempt  of  Voorhees  and  Palmer  to 
make  partisan  politics  out  of  this  sad  affair  is  the  man  who 
only  two  weeks  ago  attempted  to  open  up  the  presidential 
campaign  by  introducing  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  a  grossly 
partisan  resolution.    He  has  a  short  memory.  Looking 
at  the  Homestead  business  apart  from  its  political  aspects, 
and  as  we  imagine  the  mass  of  plain  people  throughout 
the  country  will  view  it,  the  Rural  sees  two  sides  and 
two  very  serious  wrongs.      The  mill-workers  were  wrong 
in  taking  possession  of  property  not  belonging  to  them 
and  in  attempting  by  violence  to  prevent  the  mill-owners 
from  operating  their  works.    There  ought  to  be  no  contro- 
versy as  to  this  proposition  among  reasonable  men.  The 
mill-workers  were  certainly  wrong  in  their  efforts  to  in- 
timidate the  mill-owners  and  shamefully,  cruelly  wrong  in 
their  treatment  of  the  vanquished  Pinkerton  men  who  fell 
helpless  into  their  hands.    On  the  other  hand,  the  mill- 
owners  were  wrong  in  attempting  to  maintain  their  rights 
by  the  aid  of  a  private  mercenary  army.    They  should 
have  called  on  the  proper  authorities  to  protect  them  in 
their  rights  and  not  have  resorted  to  lawless  force.  If 
they  had  followed  this  course,  no  fight  would  have  occurred. 
The  mill-workers  would  have  yielded  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities a  week  ago,  just  as  they  have  done  in  the  end. 
The  "  Pinkerton  guard  "  is  not  a  legitimate  officer.  He 
is  an  illegitimate  force  which  the  rich  assume  the  right  to 
employ  against  the  poor.     His  existence  is  a  Public 
outrage  because  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the  regular  authori- 
ties and  a  menace  to  equal  rights.     It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  workingmen  at  Homestead  and  elsewhere  regard 
these  lawless  hirelings  with  resentment  and  hatred,  for 
they  see  in  them  the    assassins  of  equality  in  citizen- 
ship.   As  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  original  question 
of  wages  we  know  nothing,  and  that  is  not  the  consideration 
at  this  time.   

The  State  Press. 

In  commending  the  revivalist.  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  who  has 
just  closed  a  series  of  successful  meeting's  at  Sacramento,  the 
Bee  casts  indirectly  some  pretty  severe  reflections  upon  the 
methods  of  the  ordinary  modern  revivalist.  It  says:  "  He  did 
not  burst  forth  upon  our  startled  gaze  a  promiscuous  black- 
guard and  sacrilegious  buffoon,  nor  depart  a  contemptible  and 
convicted  liar.  He  did  not  proceed  at  once  to  abuse  the  people 
of  Sacramento,  to  sneer  at  the  chastity  of  our  women,  and  to 
shriek  out  that  ou:-  little  girls  who  attended  school  are  beer 
guzzlers  and  inebriates.  He  did  not,  before  he  had  been  here 
three  hours,  denounce  the  city  as  the  vilest  hellhole  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  declare  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  capitals 
of  cleanliness  and  chastity  in  comparison.  In  fine,  he  did  not 
commence  to  lie  and  to  blackguard  the  moment  he  opened  his 
mouth,  but  he  impressed  all  his  hearers  with  an  idea  somewhat 
new  to  many  of  them — that  a  modern  revivalist  can  be  an 
earnest  and  a  sincere  gentleman,  and  that  his  Christianity  loses 
no  vigor  because  it  is  clean,  d»cent  and  respectable.  The  Bee 
lifts  its  hat  to  Mr.  Mills,  and  wishes  him  Godspeed  in  his  work." 

iitockton  Mail:  "  The  manufacturer  is  no  longer  dependent 
on  the  jobber  or  wholesaler.  The  country  is  full  of  commer- 
cial agents,  representing  manufacturing  houses  which  are  sell- 
ing directly  to  retailers,  and  the  railroads  through  the  United 
States  encourage  this  condition  of  things.  In  fact,  the  whole 
tendency  of  modern  commercial  methods  is  to  eliminate  the 
middleman.  It  is  the  law  of  civiHzed  life  to  work  in  the  direc 
tion  of  greater  economy,  and  intimacy  of  communication 
brings  the  producer  and  consumer  nearer  together  by  a  cross- 
cut which  leaves  the  middle  man  and  the  profit-earner  to  one 
side.  San  Francisco  is  therefore  in  revolt  to-day  against  an 
inevitable  condition." 
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Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for  Week  Ending 
July  nth. 

The  following  report  shows  the  condition  of  crops,  as 
reported  by  voluntary  observers  from  Susanville  to  San 
Diego,  and  by  telegraph  from  Observer  Franklin  at  Los 
Angeles  and  Observer  Williams  at  Fresno  to  James  A. 
Barwick,  Director  of  the  California  Weather  Service.  The 
conditions  show  that,  while  all  crops  will  not  reach  the 
average  throughout  the  State,  the  quality  will  increase 
the  price  so  as  to  bring  the  grower  about  as  much  ready 
cash  as  though  the  crop  were  larger,  with  prices  low.  The 
grain  is  somewhat  shrunken  in  Kan  Joaquin  county  and 
very  much  below  the  average  in  Monterey  county.  The 
wheat  yield  is  not  up  to  expectations  in  portions  of  the 
Sacramento  valley,  while  other  portions  report  a  good 
.  yield  of  good  quality. 

The  highest  temperature  during  the  week  was  101°  at 
Red  Bluff  and  Redding,  and  the  lowest  46°  at  Blocksburg, 
Humboldt  county.  There  has  been  no  rainfall  during  the 
week,  which  is  the  normal  condition  in  the  agricultural 
and  fruit  districts  of  the  State. 

Lassen— SisawiWe— Haying  has  commenced,  and  the  wild 
hay  is  a  little  below  the  average  yield.  Alfalfa  is  up  to  the 
standard.  Vegetables  are  very  good.  The  fruit  is  of  a  good 
quality,  but  not  so  heavy  a  crop  as  usual.  Plenty  of  help  for 
harvesting;  the  county  is  full  of  men,  and  wages  range  from 
$1..50  to  $1  75  per  day  and  board.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, 90°  and  5G°;  mean  for  the  week,  69°. 

Humboldt.— JSureia— Haying  is  about  finished,  and  waa  a 
satisfactory  crop  in  some  portions  of  the  county,  while  in 
others  it  was  somewhat  blighted  from  the  hot  north  winds. 

Stocksburg— Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  96°  and  46°. 
The  nights  are  too  cool  for  corn,  but  the  grain  is  looking  and 
doing  well. 

Z>y?m«We— Early  peaches  are  ripening,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds 
will  be  short.  During  the  forepart  of  the  week  the  weath.r 
was  hot,  but  the  latter  half  was  much  more  pleasant  and 
cooler.  Haying  is  about  completed,  with  an  average  yield  of 
good  quality. 

Upper  AffUlule—The  grain  crop  will  generally  be  a  good  one  in 
this  section,  although  some  fields  will  be  short.  On  account  of 
the  excessive  rains  in  April  and  May,  the  fruit  crop  will  also  be 
short. 

Mad  River— The  weather  still  continues  warm  and  dry,  but  is 
good  for  haying.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  suffering  for  the 
want  of  moisture,  as  we  are  not  having  the  usual  amount  of 
fogs.  The  sun  rises  clear  in  the  morning  and  shines  all  day. 
There  is  no  dew  and  fog  of  a  morning  until  10  or  11  o'clock,  as 
is  so  usual  in  this  vicinity,  in  consequence  of  which  the  grasses 
for  grazing  are  drying  up  very  fast. 

Shasta. — Redding— Haying  has  been  completed,  with  the  re- 
sults of  a  good  yield  of  a  most  excellent  quality,  and  the  grain 
crop  is  a  good  one.  The  weather  is  hot  and  clear,  but  not  more 
so  than  is  expected  and  looked  for  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
There  has  been  more  high  wind  than  usual  for  the  season  up 
to  date.  The  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  were  101°  and 
59°. 

Tehama. — Red  Bluff— The  crop  conditions  have  been  favor- 
able during  the  past  week.  The  apricots  have  been  gathered 
and  dried.  The  yield,  though  not  so  large  as  usual,  is  better 
in  quality  and  size.  Wueat  has  not  turned  out  any  better  than 
was  reported  last  week,  so  far  as  heard  from.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  101°  and  61°. 

Lake. —  Upper  Lake — The  season  is  a  peculiar  one  on  account 
of  such  frequent  spells  of  warm  weather,  followed  by  cool  ones, 
although  tlie  average  temperature  is  normal.  Heading  begins 
this  week,  and  the  grain  is  better  than  usual.  The  fruit  crop  is 
two  weeks  later  than  is  generally  seen  in  this  vicinity.  Grapes 
are  improving  daily  and  will  yield  a  full  crop. 

Ydba. —  Wheatland — The  weather  has  been  favorable  to  all 
growing  and  maturing  crops,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  too 
much  wind,  which  has  slightly  damaged  hops.  The  yield  of 
hops  was  not  so  good  as  was  at  first  expected. 

Nevada. — Nevada  City — Peaches  are  ripening  fast,  but  the 
crop  will  be  very  short.  What  there  are  ripening  on  the  trees 
will  be  of  a  much  larger  size  than  usual  and  of  a  better  quality. 
Sunday  was  quite  a  cool  day  for  so  late  in  July.  Highest  tem- 
perature, 72°. 

Sonoma. — Healdshurg — A  slight  earthquake  shock  occurred  on 
the  9th.  The  weather  still  remains  cool,  which  has  a  retarding 
effect  upon  all  growing  and  ripening  crops. 

Forestville—'Pe&ches  and  blackberries  are  now  ripening  suf- 
ficiently for  shipping  to  the  market.  The  quality  is  good. 
Threshing  will  begin  at  once.  The  outlook  for  com  is  verv 
good  in  every  particular,  as  it  also  is  for  all  vegetabfes  and  afl 
growing  crops. 

CoNTBA  Costa.— CoTOuiaW-Threshing  is  well  under  way,  and 
the  grain  is  turning  out  nearly  a  full  crop.  The  fruit  is  coming 
in  in  good  shape.  The  Black  Diamond  Cannery  is  being  run 
full  time  on  apricots.  It  has  been  extremely  windy  during  the 
entire  week. 

Alameda.— The  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  dur- 
ing the  week  were  W  and  61°.  The  weather  has  been  cool  and 
pleasant.  Threshing  has  commenced.  Apricots  are  ripening. 
The  nights  are  quite  cool. 

Pleajianton — Grain  and  volunteer  hay  has  all  been  cut,  and 
the  second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  now  being  harvested.  The  weather 
continues  favorable  for  baling  and  threshing,  which  is  going  on 
at  a  lively  rate.   Hops  are  growing  rapidly. 

Amador.— OZeta— Haying  is  over,  with  a  fine  crop  of  good 
quality.  Threshing  has  commenced,  but  has  not  advanced  far 
enough  to  tell  whether  the  yield  will  be  an  average  one  or  not. 

SiUter  Creei— Harvesting  "operations  are  about  over  in  this 
section,  and  the  usy-balers  are  at  work.  New  hay  is  selling  at 
prices  ranging  from  $12  to  $15  per  ton. 

Sketiandoah  Valley— I' eachea  are  ripe  in  this  section  of  the 
county;  while  some  of  the  fruit-growers  have  hardly  any  crop, 
others  will  have  quite  a  fair  yield  of  good  quality,  the  fruit 
making  up  in  size  what  it  lacks  in  number,  and  the  flavor  is 
fine. 

YoLo.— Capay  Fai%— Fruit  is  now  being  shipped  in  large 
quantities  to  San  Francisco. 

Black's— The  harvest  season  is  in  full  blast,  and  the  farmers 
are  quite  busy. 

Esparto— LuTge  shipments  of  wheat  are  being  made  from  this 
point  daily. 

The  tule  farmers  of  Yolo  are  feeling  quite  jubilant  over  the 
prospect  of  big  yields  of  wheat,  being  the  first  successful  crop 
grown  on  tule  land  in  Yolo  for  several  years  past  on  account  of 
tloods. 

Sacbamknto.— Sacranienio— The  temperature  during  the  week 
has  ranged  from  2°  to  10°  below  the  normal  or  average  temper- 
ature, as  deduced  from  records  of  many  years.  The  highest 
and  lowest  were  96°  on  Thursday  and  50°  on  Monday,  the  11th. 
The  normal  rainfall  is  nothing,  and  there  was  no  precipitatiori 
during  the  week.  Haying  and  harvesting  are  over,  and  the 
bay  and  grain  lie  in  the  open  field  baled  and  sacked,  some- 
thing that  can  be  done  only  in  the  State  of  California.  The  or- 
chardists  are  busy  getting  ready  for  picking  fruit  on  a  large 
scale,  08  it  has  not  been  coming  to  market  in  any  very  large 


quantities  on  account  of  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  which 
is  at  least  two  weeks  to  twenty  days  later  than  last  year. 
Grapes  are  looking  and  doing  nicely,  and  hops  appear  to  be 
holding  their  own;  but  the  cooler  weather  of  the  past  week  has 
been  of  no  benefit  either  to  hops,  peaches,  berries  or  grapes. 

Glenn.— TFiHoios— The  wheat  harvest  is  in  full  blast  and 
turning  out  well,  while  the  yield  will  be  above  the  average. 
Peaches  will  be  plentiful  and  of  an  excellent  quality. 

CoLCSA.—  WilliaiM— The  weathe.-  has  been  favorable  for  hay- 
ing and  harvesting  and  for  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  crop. 

San  Joaquin.— Zodi— Highest  temperature,  97°  on  the  7th; 
lowest,  50°  on  the  lith,  with  westerly  winds  prevailing.  The 
wheat  harvest  is  well  under  way,  and  the  output  is  rather  be- 
low that  which  was  expected.  In  some  fields  the  grain  was 
shrunken.  Berries  and  peaches  are  coming  forward  in  good 
shape,  but  the  yield  will  be  below  the  average.  Almonds  will 
be  a  full  crop. 

iStoc^<<wi— The  weather  for  the  past  week  has  been  unusually 
fine,  the  temperature  bi-ing  considerably  below  the  average. 
Harvesting  is  progressing  with  all  the  haste  possible,  and  the 
yield  will  be  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  majority  of  the 
ranchers. 

Stanislaus.— J/o(i««o— The  farmers  are  quite  busy  harvesting 
their  grain,  and  the  output  will  be  shorter  than  expected,  but 
is  of  good  quality;  consequently,  the  loss  in  shortness  of  yield 
will  be  made  up  in  the  price  as  to  quality. 

Monterey.- San  Ardo— The  weather  for  the  past  seven  days 
has  been  very  favorable  to  the  fruit  crop.  Heading  grain  is  in 
full  blast,  but  the  grain  crop  is  very  light.  There  will  be  a 
short  crop  of  grain  in  this  section  of  the  county. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— .San  Luis  Obispo— The  week  has  been  a  cool 
one,  with  light  s  utherly  winds  and  light  fogs,  which  is  just 
what  is  needed  for  beans  and  other  green  crops.  Harvesting 
and  thrashing  are  going  on  at  a  lively  rate.  Highest  tempera- 
ture, 78°. 

Fresno. — JFVesno— The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  all 
crops,  and  the  grain  yield  is  exceeding  expectations.  Apricots 
are  about  all  gathered.  There  appears  some  sunburn  on  rais- 
ins, otherwise  there  is  no  change  in  the  prospects  from  what 
they  were  last  week. 

Los  Angeles. — Los  Angeles— The  warmer  weather  during  the 
past  week  has  been  very  favorable  to  all  crops.  Fruit  is  ripen- 
ing quite  fast.  Early  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  watermelons 
are  in  market  in  abundance.  Apricot  drying  and  canning  is 
in  full  operation.  The  harvesting  of  the  sugar  beets  has  begun, 
and  the  crop  is  an  exceedingly  large  one,  of  exceptionally  good 
quality.  Oranges  are  looking  and  doing  well. 

CHOPS  IN  OREGON. 

Portland  (Or.),  July  12.— The  weekly  report  of  the  Oregon 
Weather  Bureau  says:  Cool  and  occasional  showerj'  weather 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  growing  crops.  The  grain  crop  has 
been  considerably  improved,  and  a  better  yield  than  anticipated 
will  be  secured.  Heading  has  begun  in  Eastern  Oregon  and 
Jackson  county.  Hops  are  doing  well,  though  lice  are  quite 
plentiful. 

The  Golumbian  Features  of  the  State  Fair. 

Sacramento,  July  ii,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  :— The  associated  effort  in  aid  of  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  State  in  this  Columbian  year  has 
committed  to  this  Section  the  matter  of  historical  exhibits. 
Whatever  success  is  achieved  by  this  or  any  other  Sections 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  State,  and  tend  to  en- 
large and  stimulate  the  California  exhibition  at  the  World's 
Fair.  Only  the  few  can  go  to  Chicago  in  1893,  but  the 
many  can  see  in  California  in  1892  a  greater  and  more 
varied  display,  and  of  profounder  interest,  than  ever 
before. 

At  the  State  Fair  in  September  this  "  Section  "  will  en- 
deavor to  conduct  a  historical  exhibit.  We  have  classified 
it  above  sufficiently  to  suggest  to  you  its  scope,  and  how 
valuable,  satisfying  and  educating  it  can  be  made.  All  ex- 
hibits loaned  will  have  the  care  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  of  this  section,  and  be  returned.  No  cost  for 
transportation  is  involved.  In  every  county,  town  and  city 
something  is  possessed  by  one  or  more  typical  of  one  of 
the  periods  above  scheduled.  We  wish  to  get  into  imme- 
diate communication  with  such  people.  Will  you  kindly 
make  public  this  desire,  and  ask  the  people  to  address  this 
"  Section  "  at  once  ? 

Many  things  we  will  deem  typical  and  valuable  which 
the  possessors  may  not;  let  them  stop  and  think,  however, 
that  historical  exhibitions  are  made  up  of  many  small 
things,  generally,  and  that  even  a  trifling  object  may  serve 
to  illuminate  the  civilization,  history,  trials,  successes, 
failures,  progress  and  triumphs  in  a  period  of  California 
history.  Will  you  kindly  give  rein  to  your  public  spirit  and 
pride  in  our  State,  to  make  this  matter  public  in  your  com- 
munity ?  The  time  is  short,  and  immediate  action  is  im- 
perative. All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  F. 
M.  Woodson,  box  495,  Sacramento. 

D.  LUBIN, 

Chairman  of  Historical  Section. 


Uses  of  Clods. 

Lower  Lake,  June  27,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  :— In  the  essay  on  clods,  in  the  Rural 
of  June  25th,  they  got  the  worst  of  it,  and  I  come  to  the 
rescue. 

The  changing  and  uncertain  conditions  of  cultivation 
caused  by  the  weather  are  such  that  no  uniform  course  or 
theory  can  be  exactly  followed.  The  point  is  to  attain  the 
desired  end  in  the  shortest  tim*  and  the  least  labor. 

First  :  Then  I  will  presume  it  to  be  well-known  that  a 
hard,  level,  smooth  crust  on  the  surface  is  the  most  in- 
imical to  the  retention  of  moisture  and  for  plant  growth. 
Such  a  crust  is  soonest  formed  on  smoothly  pulverized  land 
by  a  sudden  shower,  but  if  the  clods  are  numerous  and 
harrowed  to  the  surface,  no  such  crust  is  quickly  formed. 

Second  :  When  a  clod  or  lump  of  earth  is  detached, 
capillary  action  between  it  and  other  portions  of  the  soil 
ceases,  the  water  is  expelled,  and  ammonia  and  other  fertil- 
izing gases  are  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  In  this 
simple  fact  lies  a  part  of  the  benefit  in  summerfallowing. 

Of  late  years  my  method  has  been  to  harrow  the  clods 
to  the  surface  in  the  early  spring.  Then,  when  all  prob- 
ability of  more  rain  has  past,  grind  and  sled  down  the  clods 
with  a  plank  "rubber."  I  also  leave  fall-sown  grain  as 
rough  and  cloddy  as  possible;  then  no  smooth  and  uniform 
crust  is  formed  by  the  winter  rains.  Then,  late  in  the 
spring,  harrow  or  roll,  or  both.    There  is  no  danger  of 


wheat  or  other  plants  being  lifted  out  of  the  ground  by 
freezing  if  cloddy  and  no  uniform  level  crust  is  formed  by 
the  rains.  C.  P.  Scraxton. 

Important  Points  on  Artesian  Wells. 

Miramonte,  Kern  Co.,  June  30. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  seen  in  many  of  the  California 
papers,  of  late,  notices  of  the  Census  Bulletin  recently  is- 
sued by  that  Department. 

Without  exception  the  articles  have  been  written  after  a 
very  hasty  perusal  of  the  report  and  convey  many  false  im- 
pressions to  the  reader.  For  instance  the  impression  is 
given  that  the  average  capacity  of  California  artesian  well 
is  for  18.63  acres,  while  the  bulletin,  which  I  have  before 
me,  states  that  is  the  amount  of  land  being  actually  irrigated. 
And  a»  it  further  states  that  the  average  flow  per  minute  is 
164  gallons  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  average  capacity  is 
many  times  greater. 

My  full  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  limited  to  Kern 
County.  By  a  reference  to  the  bulletin  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  average  flow  of  wells  in  this  county  is  1072  gallons 
per  minute  and  that  there  are  89  wells.  This  makes  a  total 
flow  of  over  90,000  gallons  per  minute,  or  about  5,500,000 
perhour.  A  daily  total  of  132,000,000  gallons.  Itcanread- 
ily  be  figured  that  this  means  an  irrigating  capacity  of  fully 
100  acres  per  well. 

Again  the  papers  state  that  as  new  wells  are  sunk  they 
diminish  the  flow  of  the  previous  ones.  This  is  true 
enough  where  the  wells  are  shallow  and  hence  with  a 
limited  reservior  of  supply,  and  where  to  amount  to  any- 
thing they  are  sunk  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  In 
this  Artesian  Belt  there  are  perhaps  less  than  halt  a  dozen 
wells  that  flow  less  than  at  first.  In  every  case  they  are 
wells  of  very  small  capacity,  due  to  bad  management  in 
sinking  them.  The  decrease  is  wholly  due  to  the  sand  be- 
low that  runs  into  the  casing,  and  from  a  low  velocity  of 
flow  gradually  fills  up  the  casing  instead  of  being  forced  to 
the  top  and  out  of  the  well.  With  these  few  exceptions 
there  is  not  a  well  here  that  is  not  constantly,  if  slowly,  in- 
creasing its  flow,  from  the  fact  that  the  sand  from  below 
being  carried  out  at  the  top,  the  underground  channels  are 
being  gradually  opened  up  more  and  more,  permitting  the 
water  to  come  more  freely. 

In  this  immediate  district  our  wells  will  irrigate  from  150 
to  1000  acres  of  land,  excluding  the  above-mentioned  de- 
fective wells. 

I  regret  to  say  that  as  yet  but  a  very  small  percentage  of 
that  acreage  is  getting  the  benefit  of  the  superabundant 
supply  of  water.    We  are  growing,  however. 

Geo.  a.  Raymond. 


Prizes  tor  Southern  California  Products. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June  25,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — The  toliowing  proposition  has  been 
received  from  A.  Phillips  by  the  Southern  California  World's 
Fair  Association,  wherein  he  oflfers  to  furnish  a  round-trip 
ticket  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in 
1893,  to  any  one  person  living  in  either  of  the  six  southern 
counties  who  will  produce  for  competition  the  best  samples 
in  quantities  as  follows: 
30  stalks  of  corn  with  ears  attached  (tallest). 
20  ears  of  corn  of  one  variety  (yellow). 
20  ears  of  corn  of  one  variety  (white). 
20  stock  t)eets. 
20  sugar  beets. 
20  turnips. 

20  onions  (any  variety  I. 
S  squashes  (largest). 
30  pounds  Irish  potatoes. 
20  pounds  sweet  potatoes. 

The  same  to  be  delivered  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Los  Angeles  not  later  than  the  ist  day  of  November, 
1892.  Duplicate  specimens  of  the  vegetables  are  to  be 
furnished  the  ist  of  August,  1893.  All  samples  to  become 
the  property  of  the  Southern  California  World's  Fair  Asso- 
ciation. The  judges,  to  determine  the  awards,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  association  outside  of  its  membership.  Such  sam- 
ples as  are  accepted  will  be  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair 
as  Southern  California  products. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  World's  Fair  Committee  makes 
the  following  offer  of  premiums  to  residents  of  the  county: 
For  best  three  sheaves  of  wheat,  each  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 

as  tall  as  can  be  obtained,  and  best  100  pounds  of  wheat: 

First  premium,  $10. 

Second  premium,  $5. 
For  best  three  sheaves  of  barley,  each  eight  inches  in  diameter  *and 

as  tall  as  can  be  obtained,  and  best  100  pounds  ol  barley: 

First  premium,  $10. 

Second  premium,  $5. 
Grain  should  be  cut  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible, 
and  be  cured  kept  in  a  dark  place  to  prevent  bleaching. 
All  samples  entered  for  competion  shall  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  the  World's  Fair  association,  and  must  be  de- 
livered at  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  or 
before  September  i,  1892.  A  committee  of  three  compe- 
tent judges,  not  members  of  the  organization,  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  World's  Fair  Committee.  A  large  amount 
of  grain,  both  in  the  sheaf  and  in  the  measure,  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  display  at  Chicago,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  all  persons  having  good  grain  will  enter  it  for  compe- 
tition. 

For  further  particulars,  address  the  association  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles. 

Thanks;  Awfully! 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  been  making  some  very  decided 
improvements  during  the  past  six  months.  It  has  iiuprove«l 
greatly  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  its  contents. 
The  editorials  are  especially  readable— the  writer  having  the 
knack  of  holding  the  reader's  attention  on  the  dreariest  sub- 
ject. In  the  number  of  .Tune  25th.  for  instance,  he  writes  over 
a  column  on  the  subject,  "  Where  Shall  the  Clod  Be?  "  A  very 
prosy  subject,  all  will  admit,  and  yet  he  handles  it  in  so 
sprightly  a  way  that  it  is  fascinating.  The  Rural  is  a  fine 
paper,  and  every  farmer  and  fruit-grower  who  takes  pride  iu 
his  calling  should  read  it  regularly.  It  will  pay.— Paso  Bobleti 
Moon. 
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Roadside  Trees  for  California. 

From  an  CEsay  by  W.  R.  Lyon,  State  Forester,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Southern  California  Pomological  Society. 

A  naiton's  advance  in  civilization  is  just  as  strongly  indi- 
cated by  its  per  capita  plantation  of  trees  as  by  its  per  cap- 
ita consumption  of  soap.  More  so  in  fact,  as  the  results 
from  soap  are  initantaneous  and  those  from  tree  planting 
the  outcome  of  patient  toil  and  waiting,  which  necessarily 
implies  the  exercise  of  higher  (acuities  than  those  called 
into  action  to  appreciate  the  tangible  and  immediate  values 
of  cleanliness.  In  no  way  is  this  faculty  displayed  to  a 
higher  degree  than  in  the  intelligent  planting  of  roadside 
trees.  The  random  planting  of  orchard,  grove  or  wind- 
break is  wholly  commendable  though  it  betokens  no  excep- 
tional prescience  in  the  planter.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of 
cause  and  effect  and  he  knows  that  in  due  time  they  will 
yield  their  fruits  and  products.  He  whose  acumen  prompts 
him  to  plant  and  build  perfect  highways,  contemporaneously 
with  his  orchard,  is  not  planting  for  random  results.  He  is 
anticipating  and  minimizing  the  cost  of  transportation,  in 
viting  population  and  consequently  enhancing  the  value  of 
his  property,  present  and  prospective  from  the  start. 

Most  of  us  are  lesponsible  to  our  early  training  or  rather 
experiences  for  the  public  inertia  which  prevails  in  the 
matter.  To  most  of  us  reared  outside  of  California,  trees 
conveyed  but  slender  ideas  of  their  precious  value.  They 
were  ubiquitous.  No  village  street  or  county  highway 
could  be  planned  or  opened  that  when  completed  should 
not  embrace  at  least  occasional  shade  trees.  We  took  no 
thought  of  them,  they  required  no  planting,  were  there  al- 
ways, and  familiarity  with  them,  if  it  bred  no  contempt,  at 
least  tolerated  the  vandalism  of  their  occasional  destruc- 
tion without  much  of  a  protest  They  were  as  common  as 
air  and  water  and  could  be  wasted  with  equal  impunity. 

The  hegira  from  the  Egypt  of  our  youth  has  brought  us 
to  a  land  that  teems  with  milk  and  honey,  but  lacking  sadly 
in  both  trees  and  water.  So  precious  the  one,  that  we  can 
hardly  adulterate  our  milk  with  profit,  so  scarce  the  other 
that  we  will  even  contaminate  the  honey  we  have  by  plant- 
ing the  pepper  tree,  whose  pungent  nectar  the  bees,  despite 
our  objections  carry  to  their  hives.  This  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  proposition  of  what  we  shall  or  shall  not 
plant  for  this  purpose. 

To  this  end  and  in  order  that  our  highways  be  finally 
crowned  with  success,  we  should  adhere  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to  certain  standards  with  which  we  will  deal  seriatim 
First  it  behooves  us  never  to  sacrifice  the  useful — the  prac- 
tical to  any  sentiment  for  the  picturesque,  or  to  gratify  a  fad 
for  any  unsuitable  tree. 

There  are  long  avenues  and  driveways  in  Californii 
planted  to  our  native  fan  palm  which  have  been  set  for 
shade  and  their  alleged  tropical  effect.  A  failure  in  each 
instance,  as  they  yield  but  a  minimum  of  shade  when 
young,  and  at  maturity  practically  none.  Striking  tropical 
effects  are  to  be  had  with  these  plants  where  they  are  massed 
with  groups  of  bamboos,  cannas,  bananas  and  plants  of  sim- 
ilar habit;  but  when  arranged  in  long  unbroken  lines  as  they 
never  naturally  appear  in  the  tropics,  and  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  fruit  trees  and  grain  fields  of  the  temperate  zone, 
the  result  is  mostly  inharmonious,  and  a  complete  defeat 
of  the  original  purpose.  Conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are 
other  potent  factors  in  determining  what  we  shall  or  shall 
not  utilize. 

In  Northern  California,  indeed  in  any  portion  where  the 
soil  is  heavy  or  clay-like,  and  where  the  annual  precipita- 
tion reaches  or  exceeds  twenty-five  inches,  any  evergreen 
tree  is  contra-indicated.  First,  they  furnish  shade  at  that 
brief  winter  interval  when  we  rejoice  in  all  the  sunlight  we 
can  get.  Next,  they  prevent  the  rapid  drying  out  of  the 
street  surface  the  constant  aggravation  of  the  evils  of  mud 
and  mire. 

For  Southern  California,  and  where  these  conditions  do 
not  fiequently  obtain,  we  universally  favor  evergreen  spe- 
cies. For  the  benefit  of  those  favored  with  fair  rainfall 
and  interested  in  highways  that  traverse  adobe  lands,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  here  name  three  deciduous  sorts  that 
will  prove  satisfactory.  The  first  is  the  Acacia  of  Constan- 
tinople {Albizzia  Jiilebrrus).  The  others  are  the  Spanish 
chestnut  and  the  Texas  umbrella  tree.  The  first  has  the 
merit  of  more  rapid  growth,  but  the  two  latter  have  the 
commendable  habit  for  the  south  of  being  very  tardily  de- 
ciduous; rarely  becoming  defoliated  till  January  and  nor- 
mally being  in  leaf  again  by  April. 

The  planter  of  deciduous  trees  enjoys  advantages  un- 
known to  one  who  confines  himself  to  evergreens.  First, 
he  contributes  in  no  small  measure  to  create  that  charming 
realization  of  spring  which  the  bursting  of  bud  and  leaf 
always  carries  with  it.  Next  he  encounters  few  perplexing 
difficulties  in  the  matter  of  selection,  for  of  suitable  decid- 
uous trees,  both  endemic  and  foreign,  the  name  is  legion — 
whereas  the  planter  of  evergreen  species  is  restricted  to 
very,  very  few — and  many  of  those  of  still  problematical 
value.  Still,  as  we  admit  the  general  advisability  of  the 
evergreen  for  Southern  California  with  it  we  will  now  deal. 
First,  caution  is  demanded  in  the  selection  of  kinds  which, 
if  given  a  helping  hand  to  start  and  encourage  their  early 
growth,  will  quickly  assume  their  own  responsibilities  with- 
out further  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  grower.  Any  trfe 
is  obviously  unfitted  to  this  purpose  which  exacts  either 
irrigation  or  cultivation  beyond  its  first  or  second  year. 

Irrigation  is  always  a  menace  to  the  roadbed,  and  unless 
followed  by  cultivation  is  a  reprehensible  practice.  The 
moment  cultivation  is  had  the  utility  of  your  sidewalks  ate 
destroyed  and  the  scheme  of  a  perfect  highway  vitiated. 

These  considerations  would  lead  us  to  reject  such  beau- 
tiful and  symmetrical  trees  as  the  camphor  laurel  and  the 
magnolia  foetida,  both  of  which  are  being  utilized  to  some 
-    extent  for  avenue  planting  in  Southern  California. 


Few  trees  in  the  many  de^iirable  traits  of  hardihood, 
longeviiy,  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  the  attacks  of  pest- 
iferous insects  or  rodents  are  the  peer  of  the  former,  or  rival 
the  splendor  of  the  latter  when  in  flower.  They  will,  how- 
ever, fail  to  give  maximum  results  unless  copiously  watered 
and,  except  upon  lands  bo.h  naturally  moist  and  well 
drained,  must  prove  unprofitable. 

The  immense  family  of  conifers — any  and  all  kinds  are, 
or  should  be,  utterly  tabooed. 

The  well-known  hardiness  and  phenomenal  growth  of 
some  of  our  native  pines  and  cypresses  has  led  many 
planters  into  undue  enthusiasm,  and  I  regretfully  notice 
them  planted  in  many  localities  for  street  uses.  With  but 
rare  exceptions  th*".  habit  of  growth  of  the  whole  order  is 
either  columnar  like  the  Italian  cypress  or  pyramidal. 
The  former,  like  the  palms,  supply  no  shade,  hence 
obviously  unsuitable;  the  others  must  sooner  or  later  en- 
roach  upon  the  sidewalk  or  driveway,  and  then  public  con- 
venience demands  the  removal  of  the  lower  limbs  for  a 
heie'ht  of  lo  or  12  left;  with  the  resulting  destruction  of  any 
claim  to  beauty  that  the  tree  ever  possessed. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  I  was  questioned  upon,  afld  en- 
thusiastically advocated  the  planting  of  an  avenue  to  a 
coniferous  tree— the  Bunya  Buiiya  or  famous  and  beautiful 
Araucaria  Bidwellii.  It  was,  however,  to  be  a  central 
alignment  upon  a  boulevard  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
with  ampie  room  for  the  development  of  the  trees;  for 
cultivation,  an  irrigation  trench,  and  abundant  room  for  a 
driveway  on  either  side.  Upon  a  scale  of  such  mag- 
nificence the  objections  made  against  the  camphor  laurel, 
magnolia  and  many  conifers  vanish — only  holding  upon  the 
village  street  or  ordinary  country  road  of  30  to  50  feet. 
The  planting  of  road  trees  is  an  operation  that  should  take 
into  consideration  the  far  distant  future — hence,  longevity 
of  species  becomes  a  factors  of  prime  importance.  On  this 
point  we  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage  with  the  Eastern 
States  and  Europe  where  suitability  of  kinds  has  been 
tested  for  hundreds  of  years. 

We  happen  to  know  that  the  pepper  and  gum  trees  are 
long-lived,  but  of  their  behavior  and  appearance  under  ex- 
isting conditions  here  we  know  absolutely  nothing  that  ex- 
tends beyond  the  short  span  of  thirty  years.  How  insig- 
nificant then  is  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  hoit  of 
exotics  that  we  have  been  testing  lately,  our  acquaintance 
with  which  does  not  cover  over  one-half  that  time. 

We  are  in  a  hurry  for  all  things  from  riches  down  to 
shade,  and  from  the  seed  planted  to-day  expect  the  de- 
veloped tree  to-morrow.  The  policy  dictated  by  the  greatest 
wisdom  and  forethought,  would  indicate  the  planting  of 
slow-growing  endemic  species,  and  satisfy  the  popular 
clamor  for  immediate  results  by  interspersing  them  with 
short-lived,  quick-growing  sorts,  which  could  be  removed 
when  their  mission  was  fulfilled. 

Since  we  have  rejected  the  great  army  of  conifers  and 
have  conceded  the  general  virtues  of  evergreens  for 
Southern  California,  we  are  practically  restricted  to  two 
native  species  which  have  a'-cidentally  occurred  on  road- 
ways, long  enough  to  guarantee  their  remarkable  fitness. 
One  IS  the  evergreen  oak,  the  Querctes  agrijolia — the  other 
the  native  laurel,  Umbellularia  Californica.  The  endur- 
ing longevity  of  both  is  beyond  dispute,  and  the  habits  of 
each  as  well  known  to-day  as  they  will  be  a  hundred  years 
hence.  We  know  that  the  former  will  thrive  upon  arid, 
gravelly  soils,  that  the  latter  demands  valley  or.  bottom 
lands  of  some  little  natural  moisture.  Both  branch  low, 
but  pruning  is  no  infringement  upon  their  beauty.  They 
should  be  extensively  planted  upon  every  bit  of  roadside 
where  these  conditions  exist.  Their  somewhat  tardy  de- 
velopment is  the  only  defect  that  can  be  alleged  and  it  does 
seem  somewhat  strange  that  we  should  have  gone 
wild  in  the  pursuit  of  strange  exotic  sylvan  gods  to  the 
neglect  of  these  two  species.  From  the  standpoint  of 
beauty  as  well  as  utility,  the  laurel  stands  without  a  peer. 
The  species  heretofore  named  dwindling  into  relative  in- 
significance. 

Two  sons,  however  satisfactory,  would  result  in  a  dis- 
tressing monotony  if  universally  planted,  and  this  paucity 
of  native  species  is  in  a  measure  accountable  for  our  ex- 
periments with  exotics. 

Of  them,  our  ignorance  (for  such  pracical  work  as  street 
planting)  is  voluminous;  our  knowledge,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  pepper  and  blue  gum,  is  simply  nil.  These 
latter,  except  tor  their  rapid  development  and  well-known 
endurance  of  drought  and  our  extremest  temperatures, 
would  i}ot  be  tolerated  an  instant  as  avenue  trees,  nor  will 
they  be  for  even  a  day  alter  the  determination  of  similar 
merits  in  ether  species.  This  without  slightest  disparage- 
ment of  the  inestimable  worth  of  the  blue  gum  when  con- 
fined to  its  legitimate  uses  as  a  wind  break  or  fuel  planta- 
tion. The  pepper  tree  is  even  more  objectionable.  Its 
undeniable  beauty  and  graceful  drooping  habit  has  furnish- 
ed texts  for  eulogists,  themes  for  poets  and  inspiration  for 
profanity  to  the  luckless  pedestrian  whose  hat  is  knocked 
off  by  the  same  pendulous  branches  or  marred  by  its  sticky 
exudations.  So  pronounced  are  these  objections  that 
municipalities  have  had  to  provide  ordinances  for  their 
pruning — a  never-ending  expense  and  annoyance  to  the 
abutting  owner.  In  many  country  districts,  as  intimated 
heretofore,  the  pungent  nectar  of  their  flowers  is  communi- 
cated largely  and  deleteriously  to  the  honey  made  in  their 
vicinity. 

Another  exotij  evergreen  that  seems  to  be  in  popular  de- 
mand is  the  Grevillia  Robusia,  or  Silky  Oak.  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  cannot  get  enthusiastic  over  it.  Of  unsurpassed 
beauty  in  early  life,  it  speedily  deteriorates,  and  by  exces- 
sive defoliation  loses  caste  as  an  ideal  street  tree.  This 
defect  can  in  a  measure  be  overcome  by  a  vigorous  pruning 
every  few  years.  Its  brittleness  in  high  winds  is  still  an- 
other objection,  although  it  was  noting  the  subsequent 
vigorous  growth  upon  wind-broken  trees  that  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  beneficial  results  of  judicious  pruning.  All  of 
the  feather-leaved  acacias  are,  in  my  judgment,  charge- 
able with  a  similar  fault  as  the  Grevillia — that  is  a  deficiency 
of  foliage  and  bad  habit,  which  augument  with  increasing 
years.  Furthermore,  and  like  the  Grevillia,  the  constant 
dropping  of  their  foliage  and -fruit  pods  is  an  objection 


for  which  their  glorious  wealth  of  fragrant  flowers  hardly 
compensates. 

So  far,  we  have  not  proceeded  much  further  than  a 
sweeping  denunciation  of  most  of  the  trees  in  general  use, 
and  the  question  naturally  follows,  what  can  we  plant Is 
there  anything  left  ?  Or,  because  of  these  alleged  defects, 
must  our  highways  and  roadsides  continue  to  remain  in 
their  present  uninviting  condition?  Most  unequivocally 
no,  and  the  number  left  worthy  of  trial  is  indefinitely  great, 
but  I  shall  only  name  a  half  dozen  of  species  which,  experi- 
mental though  our  knowledge  of  them  yet  is,  seem  to  offer 
less  prospect  for  fu  ure  disappointment' than  any  yet  ob- 
served. At  the  top  of  the  list  I  would  p'ace  one  of  the  en- 
tire-leaved acacias,  the  Blackwood,  Acacia  ?nelanoxylon. 
My  preference  is  not  based  upon  any  sentimental  enthu- 
siasm, but  from  observation  of  its  behavior  as  a  sidewalk 
tree  for  nearly  20  years.  Quite  unlike  the  feather-leaved 
acacias,  it  is  at  its  worst  in  early  life;  its  scantiness  of  foliage 
being  noticeable  until  at  four  or  five  years  and  a  he'ght  of 
25  feet  it  begins  to  improve  continuously,  until  at  20  years  it 
forms  a  most  imposing  specimen  of  60  feet,  with  a  straight 
robust  stem,  crowned  with  a  symmetrical  and  amply  umbra- 
geous crown,  invulnerable  to  ordinary  ga'es,  enduring  our 
extremest  frosts  or  heat.  Its  leaves  are  of  good  color  and 
of  a  texture  to  which  dust  does  not  readily  adhere,  remark- 
ably free  from  litter,  and  last,  but  not  least,  not  at  all  fas- 
tidious about  soils  or  exposures,  unless  of  extremest  aridity. 
The  fact  that  it  is  in  common  with  the  fam'ly  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  the  cottony  cushion  scale  should  be  no  de- 
terrent to  iis  planting,  now  that  we  have  the  means  to  keep 
that  pest  in  subjection.  Its  severely  formal  habit  is  an  ob- 
jection to  its  promiscuous  planting  upon  winding  country 
roads  or  such  as  climb  hills  or  descend  dales,  but  for  the 
streets  of  most  modern  towns  and  villages  which  mainly  in- 
tercept at  right  angles,  it  is  most  suitable,  this  feature  be- 
ing in  harmonious  keeping  with  the  plan,  and  the  esthetic 
is  enhanced,  not  marred. 

Next  in  point  of  importance,  I  rate  a  eucalyptus  or 
rather  four  of  them.  Observation  of  them  in  Southern 
California  under  conditions  not  dissimilar  from  what  we 
expect  upon  highways,  only  extends  over  six  to  ten  years, 
and  actual  experience  with  them  as  sidewalk  trees  only 
covers  about  four  years;  yet  our  knowledge  of  the  longevity 
of  the  genus  and  their  phenomenal  rapidity  of  growths  is 
almost  a  temptation  to  plunge  into  heroics  on  their  behalf. 
The  four  species  are  E.  diversicolor  and  E.  corynocalyx, 
E.  hemiphloia  and  E.  polyanthema.  I  group  them  in  pairs 
because  the  behavior  and  appearance  of  each  couple,  ex- 
cept to  the  expert  botanist,  are  identical. 

The  first  pair  possesses  round  or  uniform  leaves  in 
youth,  gradually  losing  that  character  and  assuming  the 
long  lanceolate  foliage  of  most  species,  but  never  acquiring 
(unless  crowded)  the  slender  spindling  habit  of  most  of 
the  linear-leaved  species,  such  as  the  blue,  red  or  manna 
gums — a  habit  difficult  to  suppress  even  with  continuous 
heading  back.  Given  ample  room,  and  their  tendency  is 
to  make  a  sufficiently  branching  and  comoact  head. 

The  showy  >ellow  blossoms  of  the  E.  diversicolor  are 
an  attractive  adjunct,  and  the  flowers  of  both  species  are 
eagerly  sought  by  bees  and  yield  a  most  excellent  honey. 
Both,  when  young,  are  more  susceptible  to  frost  than  the 
blue  gum,  and  may  prove  unsuitable  to  any  point  where 
the  winter  minimum  ever  falls  to  three  degrees  below  zero. 
As  an  offset  to  this,  they  have  successfully  withstood  ex- 
tremest heat  and  soils  of  excessive  dryness,  and  though 
exceeded  in  rapidity  of  growth  by  some  few  species,  are 
sufficiently     fast  "  even  for  this  nge  of  hurry. 

The  other  two  species— jS".  hemiphloia  and  E.  polyan- 
thema— have  success'uUy  endured  lower  temperatures  than 
the  former,  and  seem  as  well  prepared  to  stand  excessive 
drought  and  heat  as  the  others.  They  have  not  been  so 
extensively  planted,  and  hence  our  knowledge  is  still  more 
limited;  yet  they  give  abounding  promise  for  service  in  the 
future.  In  point  of  umbrageousness,  they  far  outrank  any 
eucalypti  we  have,  and  their  round  leaves  (continuous 
through  life),  of  a  pleasing  silvery  gray  color,  form  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  uniformity  and  sameness  of  most 
of  the  gums.  Their  cleanliness,  freedom  from  insect  pests 
and  alleged  therapeutic  value,  in  addition  to  the  merits  al- 
ready dwelt  upon,  would  seem  to  justify,  despite  our  insuffi- 
cient knowledge  of  their  future  behavior,  limited  experi- 
mentation with  them  upon  our  highways. 

Briefly,  I  desire  to  speak  of  one  more  tree  that  I  have 
had  opportunity  to  observe  during  the  past  ten  years,  as 
isolated  examples  upon  sidewalks  and  driveways  in  both 
Los  Angeles  and  Ventura  counties.  I  refer  to  the  More- 
ton  Bay  rubber  tree — Ficus  macrophylla.  Its  only  radical 
defect  is  a  tendency  to  make  a  good  deal  of  litter,  but  the 
atmospheric  dryness  of  our  climate,  so  uncongenial  to  the 
magnolia,  just  meets  its  requirements.  If  a  relatively 
tardy  development  be  considered  a  drawback,  it  can,  or 
the  effect  of  it,  be  overcome,  as  in  the  case  of  the  laurel,  by 
the  interplantation  of  other  short-lived,  rapid-growing  sorts. 

The  jumbling  together  of  a  variety  of  species  on  any 
street  or  drive  is  to  be  deprecated.  A  better  general  effect 
is  produced  with  few  varieties.  The  planting  should  be 
uniformly  one  kind  until  a  bend,  turn  or  angle  in  the  road 
occurs,  when  another  species  may  be  introduced  with  pro- 
priety. These  suggestions  are  made  in  conformity  with 
my  ideas  that  road-making  and  road-planting  are  sciences 
that  should  not  be  followed  out  in  a  haphazard  way,  but 
that  the  building  and  planting  of  them  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  qualified  experts,  of  whom  a  strict  accounting 
should  be  exacted. 

Our  present  lack  of  system  results  as  might  be  expected 
in  many  sections  of  the  State,  in  having  trails  worse  than 
no  roads,  unplanted,  or  if  planted,  incongruously  or  im- 
properly done.  Still,  so  impressed  are  we  with  the  ad- 
vantages that  follow  the  planting  of  anything  upon  our 
thoroughfares,  be  it  no  more  than  a  shrub,  that,  lacking 
anything  like  an  intelligent  system  of  road  supervision,  we 
must  make  the  best  of  what  we  have,  and  urge  upon  every 
one  the  planting  of  even  peppers  or  grevillias  as  a  stride 
in  the  right  direction,  as  an  evidence  of  civilization,  that 
will  increase  our  material  comfort  and  prosperity  and  ele- 
I  vate  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
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II[he  XrR'^ationist. 


Excessive  Irrigalion. 

An  essay  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  in  Pomona.  May  27  and  2S,  by  Mr. 
K.  McLennan,  foreman  of  the  Southern  California  experiment  station. 

There  is  a  prevailing  idea  among  a  great  many  people  of 
this  State,  especially  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  that  no 
good  orchards  or  good  fruits  can  be  raised  and  grown  on 
the  dry  lands  and  irrigated  districts  of  Southern  California 
without  an  enormous  supply  of  water.  This  idea  is  erro- 
neous, misleading,  and  arises  from  the  lack  of  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the  conditions  required  to 
grow  good  orchards  and  good  fruit. 

And  from  this  idea  arises  the  practice  of  irrigating  too 
much  and  at  all  times  of  the  year,  which  sooner  or  later  will 
bring  its  own  reward  with  it. 

While  some  irrigation  when  judiciously  used  is  beneficial 
and  even  necessary,  half  the  quantity  used  would  be  quite 
sufficient,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  less  would  be  better. 

As  proof  of  this,  one  can  see  many  good  orchards  planted 
here  and  there  throughout  this  valley  that  never  receive  any 
irrigation  whatever  e.xcept  rainfall  from  the  sky,  and  yet 
these  orchards  bear  large  crops  of  the  very  best  of  fruits. 
They  have  a  higher  color  and  arc  of  a  better  flavor  than 
those  that  are  irrigated. 

OVERWATERING  YOUNG  STOCK. 

This  is  generally  practiced  by  unprofessionals  and  inex- 
perienced men,  and  I  fear  by  some  professionals  too,  who 
have  no  other  object  or  motive  in  view  than  the  money  there 
is  in  the  business. 

Their  aim  is  to  force  the  trees  by  irrigation,  and  raise  the 
greatest  number  of  large  trees  in  the  quickest  time  possible, 
and  shove  them  on  the  market,  often  regardless  of  quality 
or  variety;  and  generally,  on  account  of  their  large  size, 
they  sell  better  than  medium-sized  trees  that  are  not  irri- 
gated but  are  decidedly  of  a  better  quality. 

When  these  forced  trees  are  transferred  from  the  nursery 
and  planted  in  the  orchard  they  are  always  found  to  be 
very  slow  in  starting,  many  of  them  will  die  and  a  great 
many  will  start  from  the  ground  (where  the  older  and  more 
mature  are  always  to  be  found).  The  result  will  be  a  very 
uneven  and  unsatisfactory  orchard. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game  the  orchardist  takes  it  up 
and  commences  irrigating  the  trees  as  much  and  as 
often  as  he  can  get  water  to  do  it  with,  thinking  that  this 
will  force  them  into  bearing  sooner  than  they  otherwise 
would.  This  practice  is  a  grave  error,  for  they  will  not 
bear  as  early  as  they  would  if  left  more  to  the  natural  cli- 
matic conditions  and  seasonable  changes  of  the  year.  In- 
stead of  forcing  them  into  bearing,  they  are  forced  to  make 
unnatural  growths  and  the  result  will  be  that  they  are  over- 
grown, top-heavy,  with  poor  root  system  almost  swimming 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and  when  the  winter  rains 
and  storms  set  in  many  of  them  will  be  found  totterrag  over 
here  and  there  throughout  the  orchard. 

Thus  they  are  kept  in  a  forced  state  of  growth  and  ex- 
citement from  the  time  the  seedling?  appear  in  the  seed 
beds  until  the  trees  commence  to  bear,  and  very  often  after 
that. 

There  is  another  evil  attending  too  much  irrigation  that 
is  not  properly  looked  into.  It  impoverishes  the  ground  by 
washing  away  the  finer  ingredients  and  materials  necessary 
to  feed  and  sustain  plant  life. 

By  way  of  illustration,  we  will  take  a  ten  acre  orange 
orchard  with  the  trees  planted  eighteen  feet  apart  each 
way.  We  now  prepare  for  irrigation  by  running  furrows 
along  the  rows  two  feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  leaving 
a  space  fourteen  feet  between  the  furrows  or  irrigating 
ditches  that  is  not  to  be  irrigated.  Then  the  water  is  run 
in  the  ditches  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  feet  apart  until  the 
whole  orchard  is  irrigated,  and  this  is  repeated  every  two 
months  or  oltener. 

The  result  of  this  will  bs  that  an  enormous  quantity  of 
plant  food  is  washed  away  every  year,  and  fertilizers  must 
be  resorted  to  before  the  trees  have  hardly  time  to  come 
into  bearing. 

DANGER  OF  OVER-IRRIGATING  STONE  FRUITS. 

Stone  fruits  should  never  be  irrigated  when  the  sap  has 
commenced  to  move  and  circulate  through  the  body  of  the 
tree,  as  they  are  at  that  time  in  their  most  delicate  and 
sensitive  condition  and  any  sudden  change  at  this  time  will 
chill  the  roots,  the  circulation  will  cease,  or  at  least  until 
the  ground  commences  to  warm  up,  when  they  will  assume 
their  normal  condition  and  blossoms  and  wood-buds  burst 
out  all  at  once,  and  the  ever-ready  and  eager  wood-buds 
lead  in  the  race,  thus  diverting  the  sap  from  their  slower 
neighbors — the  first  buds — causing  the  blossom  and  fruit 
to  drop,  and  a  short  crop  will  follow. 

Should  the  season  be  very  cold  and  wet  at  this  interest- 
ing period  of  their  growth,  different  results  may  follow.  In 
order  to  explain  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  follow  the 
course  and  circulation  of  the  sap.  Ttie  sap  ascends  through 
the  cells  in  the  wood  or  body  of  the  tree  until  it  reaches  the 
branches;  there  it  will  divide  and  circulate  through  every 
branch  on  the  tree.  On  reaching  the  ends  of  the  branches 
it  changes  its  course  and  returns  and  descends  on  the  out- 
side of  the  wood — between  the  wood  and  the  bark— until 
the  collar  of  the  tree  is  reached.  There  it  will  meet  an  ob- 
stacle; the  ground  is  cold  and  wet  and  perhaps  the  water 
is  standing  around  the  collar  of  the  tree,  and  the  sap  being 
on  the  outside  of  the  wood  brings  it  in  close  proximity  to 
the  cold  and  wet  ground,  which  causes  the  circulation  of 
the  sap  to  cease.  The  consequence  will  be  the  sap  sours 
and  ferments,  the  bark  splits  and  the  tree  dies. 

This  was  the  cause  of  so  many  fruit  trees  dying  three 
years  ago. 

The  best  time  to  irrigate  stone  fruits  is  after  the  stone 
hardens  in  the  fruit  and  again  immediately  after  the  fruit  is 
picked. 

The  aim  in  raising  young  and  good  orchards  should  be 
to  let  them  grow  more  dependent  on  their  own  resources. 


In  this  way  they  will  become  acclimatized  and  will  stand 
the  climatic  conditions  and  changes  of  the  seasons  better. 
Of  course  I  mean  that  they  should  receive  good  and  thor- 
ough cultivation,  and  when  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  ir- 
rigate them  they  should  receive  a  good,  thorough  one,  but 
not  often.  The  furrows  should  b?  made  as  deep  as  possiole 
— the  deeper  the  better;  they  let  the  water  down  deep  into 
the  ground  and  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  roots  down- 
ward instead  of  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  they 
usually  do. 

To  the  doubtful  minds  I  would  only  say,  look  over  the 
valleys  of  Southern  California,  note  the  vegetation  growing 
there,  plants,  shtubs  and  trees  of  all  descriptions  and  in  all 
stages  of  growth,  and  aided  by  no  hand  but  nature's.  They 
too  had  a  beginning  and  were  small  once;  some  are  now 
large  and  old  and  still  grow,  blossom  in  their  season  and 
bring  forth  after  their  own  kind.  How  much  m^re,  then, 
are  we  able  to  accomplish  with  good  cultivation  and  a  rea- 
sonable supply  of  water.''  ^ 


Ponltry  and  Eggs  in  the  Petalama  Region. 

Petaluma,  July  6,  1S92. 

To  I  HE  Editor: — I  wish  to  give  your  readers  an  esti- 
mate of  the  total  number  of  coops  of  poultry  received  at 
Petaluma  for  the  year  ending  June  i,  1892,  that  has  been 
compiled.  Of  fowls  there  were  2696  coops  (each  coop  con- 
taining 50  head)  making  134,800  heads  for  the  year;  and 
the  value  per  head  would  range  from  25c  to  $1.  This  em- 
braces chicks,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  The  total  num- 
ber of  eggs  shipped  was  1,432,908  dozen,  which  sold  for  an 
average  of  27J  cents  per  dozen.  During  the  cheap  season 
15  cents  was  an  average  price  and  the  highest  price  during 
the  last  12  months  was  48  cents.  Counting  these  a  low  av- 
erage rate,  say  25  cents  per  dozen,  the  aggregate  value  is 
$378,227.  This  does  not  include  the  eggs  shipped  by  rail 
from  Petaluma,  or  from  other  points  in  the  country.  The 
grand  total  from  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa  is  1,882,188 
dozen  and  valued  at  $470,  547. 

In  an  interview  with  the  proprietor  of  the  Incubator  fac- 
tory, he  gave  me  the  following  when  I  asked  if  poultry-rais- 
ing would  pay. 

"  Those  of  large  experience  concede  that  good  hens  will 
lay  12  dozen  eggs  per  annum,  but  as  a  safe  estimate  let  us 
take  ten  dozen  as  the  average  egg  production  for  a  flock  of 
good,  healthy  hens.  Prices  of  eggs  in  the  San  Francisco 
market  range  from  20  cents  per  dozen  (the  lowest)  to  55 
cents  or  60 cents  (the  highest),  averaging  30  cents  per  dozen. 
Again  let  us  be  on  the  safe  side  and  say  25  cents  per  dozen, 
which  is  very  reasonable,  since  choice  ranch  eggs  command 
from  two  to  five  cents  per  dozen  more  than  those  ordinarily 
sent  to  market.  Now,  if  we  sell  ten  d"zen  eggs  at  25  cents 
per  dozen  the  proceeds  are  $2  50  per  hen.  After  deducting 
$1  for  feed,  which  is  a  high  estimate,  we  have  the  neat  little 
sum  of  $1.50  per  hen  per  annum  for  eggs  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  chicks  can  be  raised. 

"The  use  of  the  Petaluma  Incubators  and  Brooders  set 
at  rest  this  question  as  to  whether  poultry  will  pay."  He 
said:  "  Returns  are  large  and  frequent.  Capital  is  turned 
over  several  times  during  the  year,  and  for  the  small  amount 
of  cash  r«quired  to  start  in  the  business  we  know  of  noth- 
ing that  will  pay  as  well.  For  example,  do  a  li'tle  figuring. 
Broilers  sell  allthe  way  from  $4.5oto  $10  per  dozen,  and  it  is 
estimated  by  those  who  have  been  long  in  the  business  that 
the  cost  of  raising  a  chick  ten  to  twelve  weeks  old  is  less 
than  15  cents.  Now,  this  leaves  a  large  margin  for  profit. 
The  amount  of  money  that  one  may  make  is  only  limited 
by  one's  capacity  for  conducting  the  business.  The  advan- 
tages of  having  a  good  incubator  are  that  eggs  can  be  set 
at  any  time  so  as  to  have  broilers  when  they  command  the 
highest  prices.  Incubators  never  break  eggs,  leave  the 
nest  or  breed  vermin.  Hens  can  be  kept  laying  instead  of 
sitting.  The  hatching  can  be  done  cheaper  and  more  reli- 
ably with  a  good  incubitor  and  not  give  a  tenth  part  of  the 
labor  to  look  after  it  the  number  of  hens  would  that  are  re- 
quired to  hatch  the  same  number  of  eggs,  besides  a  great 
many  othsr  advantages  well  known  to  those  in  the  busi- 
ness." 

One  dealer  and  raiser  of  poultry  informed  me  that  iie  had 
li  acres  and  had  400  laying  hens  that  produced  $1000  worth 
ot  eggs  and  young  chickens.  The  total  expense  was  a  lit- 
tle over  $300  per  year  for  food,  a  profit  of  $700  per  year, 
but  agreed  all  the  feed  should  be  raised  also,  if  possible. 

W.  A.  Piatt  has  several  incubators  that  ho'd  2200  eggs. 
He  says  that  75  per  cent  of  the  eggs  will  hatch  out..  Then 
he  will  lose  10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  small  chicks.  After 
three  years  the  hens  should  be  sold,  being  best  to  sell  them 
then.  Chicks  lay  at  five  months  old.  The  profit  per  hen 
will  be  $1  to  $1.50  each  per  year.  Good  wheat  being  pur- 
chased at  market  price  is  the  feed  used;  in  fact,  he  says, 
"good  feed  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run."  This  gentleman 
will  double  his  capacity  this  year.  He  has  600  duck  eggs 
in  the  machine  now. 

A  gentleman  who  lives  within  five  miles  of  Petaluma 
gives  the  figures  on  what  he  has  made  off  of  500  hens  the 
past  year.    They  are  as  follows: 

Commencing  with  500  hens  on  the  1st  of  January.  1891, 
Sold  4,658  dozen  egi?s  at  an  average  o»  30  cents  a  dozen    .       «1  397  40 

150  hens  sold  at  ii.50  a  dozen   '    '  68  75 

18  dozen  broilers  at  $4.50  a  dozen   "     si  no 

Increased  flock  100  pullets  at  il  a  dozen  '.'.'.'.['.[['.'.'.'.'.      60  00 

Gross  receipt*    aTfin? 

Cost  of  feed  for  the  year   ■  *  -nn  nn 

Netprcfit   ^.f. 

Which  gives  a  proflt  of  $1.80  for  each  heii. 

The  following  article  from  the  pen  of  A.  Armstrong  ap- 
peared in  the  Petaluma  Courier: 

There  is  not  millions  in  it,  but  it  certaialy  pays,  and  pays  well  in 
the  district  surrounding  Petaluma,  For  a  rain  of  small  capital  who 
has  a  liking  for  poultry,  it  is  the  best  business  he  can  follow,  provided 
he  locates  near  a  cash  market.  Petaluma  is  par  excellence  in  that 
respect.    No  barter  in  ours,    You  can  sell  one-half  dozen  eggs  or 


1000  sacks  of  wheat  and  get  cash  every  tim".  I  s^*  an  old  gentle- 
man once  bring  his  eg^s  to  market  in  bis  coat-tail  pocket,  get  his 
ca'h  and  go  aw:iy  fmilirg. 

Petaluma  is  new  and  always  will  be  the  greatest  poultry  district  in 
our  glorious  Stale.  Besides  our  own  market  town  we  are  handy  to 
.San  Francisco.  If  you  wish  to  ship  your  eggs  it  only  costs  25  cents 
per  case  of  thirty-six  dozen  eggs  and  casps  returned  free  of  charge. 
Petaluma  fresh  ranch  eggs  always  sell  above  quotations.  At  a  fair 
estimate  there  must  tie  in  a  ra^ius  of  fifteen  miles  from  Petaluma 
clise  to  half  a  million  hens  in  flocks  ranging  from  100  to  1500  hens. 
We  consider  there  more  clear  profit  in  keeping  twenty-five  hens 
than  one  cow.  We  do  not  make  $5  on  a  hen,  but  we  do  clear  $1.50 
to  $2  so  per  hen  per  year.  How  many  men  have  I  heard  exclaim: 
"  It  It  had  not  been  for  my  chickens  I  would  have  run  behind."  And 
dairymen  also  say:  "I  make  more  money  out  of  my  hens  than  I  do 
the  cows."  .-Xnd  so  it  goes.  Now  to  illustrate.  In  my  own  neigh- 
borhood, neighbor  No.  i  kepps  twenty  cows  and  500  hens.  He  says 
the  hens  beat  the  cows  all  hollow;  his  profit  on  hens  last  year  was 
$800.  No.  2  has  fifteen  acres  of  land,  a  family  of  four,  keeps  400 
hens  (no  other  income),  lives  and  dresses  well,  has  money  to  spend, 
rides  in  his  carriage  and  enjoys  life  well.  No.  3,  your  humble  ser- 
vant, does  not  make  an  exclusive  bu^ness  of  poultry,  but  keeps  a 
flock  of  300  hens  on  the  side,  gives  them  goorl  care,  and  they  cleared 
him  $500  last  year.  But  neighbor  No.  4  has  the  model  chicken 
ranch,  a  Mr.  Treat,  who  has  ten  acres  of  land,  well  improved,  fine 
residence,  and  all  other  buildings  in  fine  shape,  one-third  in  fruit 
trees,  who  started  there  with  small  means  a  few  years  ago.  I  don't 
suppose  $5000  would  buy  him  out  to-diy,  and  he  made  it  all  from 
the  humble  ben. 

W.  H.  Murray. 


J^ORTICULTURE. 


How  Fruit-trrowing  Has  Progressed  on  this  Coast. 

There  has  been  placed  on  our  table  by  a  pioneer  resident 
on  the  "Eastern  Slope"  a  curious  and  interesting  relic 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  that  rection  of  country. 
This  reminder  of  the  past  consists  of  an  article  taken  from 
the  Territorial  Enterprise,  published  in  Carson  City,  and 
bears  date  -Sept.  i,  i860.  It  comes  to  us  aged  and  dingy, 
having  been  printed  on  brown  wrapping  paper,  for  often  in 
those  early  days  it  happened,  at  points  in  the  remote  interior, 
that  the  newspaper  man,  his  stock  of  white  paper  being  ex- 
hausted, was  obliged  to  borrow  from  his  neighbor,  the  mer- 
chant, enough  wrapping  paper  to  tide  over  the  emergency. 
Commenting  on  the  California  fruits  arriving  in  that  coun- 
try, the  editor  of  the  Territorial  Enterprise,  in  the  issue 
referred  to,  di  scourses  as  follows: 

Our  markers  are  now  being  supplied  with  every  variety  of 
(rult  from  California,  and  at  prices  not  at  all  unreasonable,  consider- 
ing the  distance  it  has  to  be  bro  ight  and  the  care  required  in  its 
transportation.  Pears,  peaches  and  apples  are  selling  at  35  and  40 
cents  a  pound.  The  apples,  for  the  most  part,  get  over  in  tolerable 
condition,  but  the  pears  and  peaches,  unless  packed  with  extra  care, 
bruise  a  good  deal  with  the  long  and  rough  journey.  Of  all  the 
peaches  brought  over  the  mountains,  the  finest  we  have  yet  seen  were 
a  lot  from  Gucelon's  nursery,  Calaveras  county,  one  of  the  Eden 
spots  of  Calilornia.  This  delicious  fruit,  although  of  immense  size, 
and  not  picked  until  fully  ripe,  had  been  boxed  and  handled  with 
such  care,  that  they  reached  here  with  but  slight  damagf,  the  bloom 
on  their  ruddy  cheeks  being  scarce  tarnished  with  the  journey.  But 
for  some  detention  on  the  road— the  Big  Tree  route — these  peaches 
would  have  been  here  in  four  days  from  the  time  they  were  picked,  as 
they  will  be  hereafter;  it  being  the  intention  of  the  proprietors,  we 
believe,  to  supply  our  market  regularly  with  the  products  of  their  or- 
chard. 

With  this  bountiful  supply  of  fruit,  living  has  been  rendered  much 
more  tolerable  in  Washoe  than  aforetime.  Those  who  were  here  last 
summer  will  remember  that  we  saw  but  little  fruit  then,  and  what 
little  did  get  here  was  nearly  worthless  and  arrived  late  in  the  season. 
Possessed  of  so  many  sheltered  and  fertile  spots,  we  do  not  see  why 
our  own  soil  could  not  be  made  to  contribute  something  in  a  few 
years  toward  furnishing  ourselves  with  these  products,  now  wholly 
imported  from  California.  It  is  generally  t)elieved,  from  the  ill  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  the  cff'>rts  thus  far  made,  that  fruit  trees  will 
not  thrive  in  this  country.  The  more  tender,  perhaps,  would  not;  yet 
we  believe  apples,  plums  and  grapes  could  be  culiivued  with  success. 
Currants,  plums  and  a  variety  of  berries  are  found  growing  wild,  and 
the  cultivated  varieties  could,  no  doubt,  with  proper  management,  be 
made  to  adapt  themselves  to  our  soil  and  climate.  The  experiments 
heretofore  made  have  been  on  a  limited  scale,  and  probably  not  con- 
ducted with  as  much  judgment  and  care  as  they  should  have  been. 

Persons  going  into  a  new  country,  having  a  climate  different  from 
that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  are  very  apt  to  question  its 
adaptability  to  the  growth  of  such  products  as  they  have  been  familiar 
with.  When  our  people  first  arrived  in  California,  they  looked  upon 
most  of  the  country  as  a  mere  desert,  and  were  very  timid  atxjut  un- 
dertaking even  the  cultivation  of  grain,  while  they  had  not  the  re- 
motest idea  that  vegetables  and  trees  in  endless  variety  could  be  raised 
with  facility  almost  everywhere.  Yet  such,  on  trial,  proved  to  be  the 
case.  The  present  proprietor  of  the  nursery  mentioned  took  up  the 
spot,  then  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  rancharia.  in  1851,  intending  to 
fst  its  fitness  for  gardening  and  fruit-growing,  with  many  doubts 
and  misgivings  as  to  the  results;  and  feeling  very  much,  it  may  be 
presumed,  as  our  friend  Nash  would  do  were  he  to  undertake  a  like 
experiment  at  this  time,  on  the  old  Eagle  ranch,  having  all  the  re- 
ported failures  of  peach  growers  in  Upper  Carson  before  his  eyes. 

These  mountain  orchards  of  Mr.  Gircelon,  upon  the  cultivation  of 
which  he  entered  with  so  much  distrust,  scarce  nine  years  ago,  now 
beat  the  world  in  tb>*  variety,  excellence  and  abundance  of  their 
products,  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  roost  delicious  fruits  t>eing  raised 
every  year  with  but  little  labor.  Now,  while  we  have  no  idea  that 
results  like  these  can  attend  the  labors  of  the  nurseryman  in  Western 
Utah,  still,  we  believe  there  are  many  places  on  our  river  bottoms,  as 
well  as  hundreds  of  little  dells  in  the  mountains,  where  the  more  use- 
ful and  hardy  fruits  could  be  grown  with  the  greatest  success.  At 
all  events,  the  matter  should  be  fully  tested  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment,  and  we  trust  our  people  will  not  suffer  another  planting 
season  to  go  by  without  taking  measures  for  giving  the  fruit  growing 
capacities  of  Washoe  a  fair  trial. 

It  will  be  observed  with  how  much  of  misgiving  the  writer 
of  the  above  article  speaks  of  the  fruit  growing  prospects 
in  Western  Utah,  now  the  State  of  Nevada,  venturing  to 
suggest  that  possibly  the  hardier  varieties  might,  in  favor- 
able localities,  be  grown  with  success.  Up  till  that  time, 
the  only  fruit  trees  that  had  been  set  out  over  there  con- 
sisted of  the  peach  and  apple,  a  few  of  which  had  been 
pLinted  in  Carson  valley,  but  with  such  disappointing  re- 
sults that  no  further  trials  in  this  line  had  been  made  either 
there  or  elsewhere  in  that  country.  Now,  Carson  valley  is 
notably  a  breezy  locality,  the  wind  sweeping  through  it 
often  with  almost  cyclonic  violence,  to  which  fact,  coupled 
perhaps  with  ignorant  planting  and  careless  cultivation, 
was  due  the  failure  alluded  to. 

With  the  large  immigration  incident  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Comstock  mines,  there  was  created  such  a  demand  for 
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fresh  fruits  in  Western  Utah  that  the  planting  of  fruit  trees 
was  soon  after  begun,  and,  favorable  localities  having  been 
selected  and  the  business  conducted  with  more  care,  has 
cnme  to  reach  there  large  proportions,  enough  of  the  more 
h  irdy  fruits,  and  of  the  best  quality,  being  now  raised  for 
home  consumption,  with  some  to  spare. 

And  thus  has  it  been  with  this  fruit-growing  business 
from  the  start.  Commencing  in  the  rich  alluvial  valleys  of 
(  alifomia,  it  has  been  traveling  all  the  while  east.  Its  first 
movement  in  that  direction  having  brought  it  to  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  it  made  there  a  short  halt,  ad- 
vancing soon  after  into  the  mining  districts,  this  being  the 
site  of  the  Garcelon  nursery,  the  pioneer  in  the  mining  re- 
gions of  the  State.  Gradually  it  crept  up  to  higher  alti- 
tudes, and  finally  passed  over  the  great  snowy  range  into 
the  arid  sage  lands  beyond,  where,  as  above  related, 
we  find  it  flourishing  to- day.  For  now  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  both  Ceres  and  Pomona  have  found  prosperous 
homes  in  a  region  laid  down  on  the  not  very  old  maps  as 
the  Great  American  desert !  These  experimental  plantings 
made  by  men  of  the  Harris  Garcelon  type  constitute  the 
mile  stones  by  which  is  measured  the  horticultural  progress 
made  by  our  people  since  they  came  to  this  coast. 


Orange  Growing. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  excellent 
paper  on  the  above  subject  which  Henry  H.  Wheeler  of 
Pomona  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute: 

VARIETIES. 

The  next  important  step  is  to  select  the  varieties  desired. 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  Washington  Navel  has  no 
equal  for  quality,  promises  the  highest  market  value,  is  an 
excellent  shipping  orange,  and  is  of  unusually  uniform  qual- 
ity. I  do  not,  like  many,  give  the  Mediterranean  Sweet 
either  second  or  third  place.  My  experience  with  it  is  that 
it  is  not  of  uniform  quality  on  the  trees— there  being  many 
coarse,  puffy  ones,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
July — tends  to  overbear,  and  is  a  larger  orange,  on  the 
average,  than  I  think  will  soon  come  to  be  of  market  value 
next  to  the  Washington  Navel.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned 
that  a  good  Mediterranean  Sweet  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
orange. 

Second  in  commercial  value  is,  or  soon  will  be,  the  paper 
rind,  or  thin-skinned  St.  Michael.  It  is  fine  flavored,  a 
good  keeper  and  shipper,  and  in  size  growing  to  be  the 
most  popular  in  the  retail  market.  If  you  have  seen  the 
catalogue  of  auction  sales  this  season  you  have  noticed  that 
the  very  smallest  sized  oranges  have  brought  higher  prices 
than  the  large  ones. 

The  Ruby  Blood  orance  is  highly  recommended,  but  I 
have  not  grown  or  tested  it.  The  Blood  oranere  always 
has  commanded  high  prices  in  the  markets.  For  two  or 
three  years  I  have  been  deliberating  about  the  Nonpariel 
(known  here  as  the  Valencia  Late,  and  in  Florida  called 
Hart's  Late).  This  is  an  orange  ripening  very  late — July 
and  August — of  fine  keeping  and  therefore  shipping  quali- 
ties, and  fairly  good  to  eat  out  of  hand.  Without  doubt,  a 
few  carloads  of  this  variety  would  sell  wonderfully  well  in 
the  large  Atlantic  coast  cities — even  as  high  as  eight  or 
nine  dollars  a  box.  But  since  the  markets  are  then  (July 
and  August)  filled  with  all  kinds  of  green  fruits,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  several  hundred  cars  of  this 
variety  would  sell  to  the  shippers'  profit. 

Now-a-days  I  seldom  advise.  If  I  were  setting  out  ten 
acres  to  oranges,  perhaps  I  should  plant  on«>-half  to  Wash- 
ington Navels,  the  other  half  to  paper  rind  St.  Michaels. 

PRUNING. 

We  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  pruning.  The  French 
or  English  gardener  will  spend  more  time  and  thought  over 
a  single  tree  than  we  give  to  a  ten-acre  orchard.  As  I  go 
about  I  am  amused,  and  also  nearly  vexed,  to  see  all  trees 
in  some  orchards  trimmed  up  exactly  alike,  the  fig  and 
prune,  apricot  and  lemon,  so  that  a  horse  can  rub  up  close 
to  the  trunk.  My  friend,  you  call  yourself  an  intelligent 
horticulturist,  have  you  ever  considered  for  what  you  are 
growing  and  trimming  ti-ees?  Is  it  for  productiveness,  that 
is,  profit,  or  for  your  own  ease  in  working  around  them, 
that  your  hat  may  not  be  knocked  ofT  by  branches,  or  a 
little  backache  saved  in  hoeing  ?  I  will  wager  almost  any- 
thing that  the  extra  amount  of  fruit  produced  on  a  low- 
headed  and  low-branched  tree  pays  for  hoeing  around  it 
many  times  over. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  low  pruning  of  orange  trees 
for  these  seven  reasons:  The  fruit-bearing  surface  is 
greatly  increased.  The  tree  is  made  more  stocky,  and  is 
thus  better  able  to  withstand  high  winds.  The  bark  of  the 
trunk  is  shaded,  a  most  important  consideration  in  this 
country.  The  soil  immediately  about  the  trunk  is  shaded 
and  thus  kept  more  moist  and  loose.  The  picking  of  fruit 
is  greatly  facilitated,  and  less  expensive.  A  large  olive 
grower  has  told  me  that  it  costs  him  four  times  as  much  to 
pick  olives  from  some  of  his  high  trees  as  it  does  from  the 
low-trained  ones,  and  any  one  can  see  how  much  help  it  is 
in  the  case  of  lemon  trees,  from  which  pickings  are  made 
several  times  a  year.  I  have  not  had  to  use  steps  or  lad- 
ders in  picking  oranges  from  my  seven-year-old  trees. 

There  might  be  seven  equally  cogent  reasons  in  favor  of 
high  pruning,  but  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to  fall  upon  them. 
To  show  the  increase  in  bearing  surface,  I  call  to  mind 
some  trees  pruned  high,  of  the  same  age  as  mine.  When  I 
had  a  small  first  crop,  they  had  nothing.  The  next  year  I 
had  about  half  a  box  to  a  tree;  they  had  one  or  two  dozen. 
A  good  maxim  about  pruning  is,  train  a  tree  as  you  wish  it 
to  grow,  and  don't  try  to  make  it  as  you  wish  when  it  is 
old — when  you  have  to  use  a  two-horse  pair  of  shears  and  a 
buck  saw.  I  do  not  favor  letting  new  growth  get  more 
than  a  foot  or  two  long.  Fruit  borne  on  the  extremities  of 
long  branches  is  always  coarse  and  poor.  Large  trees 
should  be  thinned  insid«— especially  seedling  trees.  Let 


the  sunlight  air  into  the  heart  of  the  tree;  it  will  keep  the 
tree  clean,  and  the  fruit  will  ripen  more  uniformly,  leaving 
none  of  those  pufTy,  coarse,  sickly-looking  oranges  so  com- 
mon in  the  centers  of  large  trees. 

VALUE  OF  AN  ORANGE  GROVE. 

It  is  unsatisfactory  to  talk  about  profits.  There  is  a  case 
on  record  of  $1800  an  acre;  Riverside  can  furnish  proofs  of 
$1000,  $1100  and  $1200  an  acre;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
get  at  the  average  net  profit.  If  I  had  capital,  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  oflFer  for  all  bearing,  complete,  well  cared-for 
orchards,  of  good  varieties,  $300  per  acre  in  advance,  for 
the  next  ten  years,  or  $3000  cash  per  ten  acres  for  the  crop. 
For  ten  years  to  come,  I  believe  choice  oranges  will  bring 
good  prices.  If  the  fruit  growers  are  not  fools  they  will 
get  their  just  share  of  the  profits. 

Lemon  Caltare  and  Caring. 

Excepting  a  short  preface,  the  following  is  the  paper  of 
Judge  Frank  A.  Newell  of  the  Kingsley  tract,  read  before 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Farmers'  Institute  at  Pomona, 
May  28,  1892: 

As  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lemon  tree  in  bearing  (I  do 
not  care  to  speak  of  it  at  an  earlier  stage)  all  that  need  be 
said  is,  it  should  be  kept  in  thrifty  condition  to  a  marked 
degree,  that  the  fruit  may  have  healthy  and  rapid  growth 
to  attain  commercial  size  before  the  least  change  of  color. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  reasonable  moisture  and 
generous  fertilizing.  I  have  so  far  used  domestic  manure 
in  best  form.  As  to  which  is  the  best  of  the  several  com- 
mercial fertilizers  I  cannot,  for  want  of  proper  knowledge, 
venture  an  opinion.  Neither  as  to  which  variety  of  lemon 
is  the  best.  I  have  the  Eurekas,  and  none  other.  No  one 
has  yet  shown  me  by  actual  demonstration  there  is  a  better 
variety;  and  I  am  waiting  for  some  person  of  good  repute 
to  come  and  demonstrate  to  me  in  the  presence  of  at  least 
two  good  citizens,  "worthy  and  well  qualified,"  that  there  is 
a  variety  whose  fruit  can  be  gathered  with  less  discomfort, 
is  more  prolific,  that  looks  better,  feels  better,  tastes  better, 
keeps  better  and  is  better.  When  he  comes,  if  I  am  not 
too  old,  I  agree  to  tell  all  interested  parties  that  I  meet, 
that  they  may  know  and  obtain  the  better  kind.  Some  be- 
lieve that  those  persons  who  produce  fine  cured  lemons 
possess  secrets  that  the  masses  do  not  possess.  In  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  true.  So  there  are  se- 
crets clustering  around  the  process  of  making  good  pie, 
but  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  word  there  are  none  in  either. 
The  superior  knowledge  possessed  has  been  gained  by 
study  and  experiment,  often  attended  with  considerable 
loss.  The  greatest  secret  (if  the  word  may  be  used)  con- 
sists in  intelligently  severmg  the  fruit  from  the  tree.  In 
this  consists  the  exercise  of  good  judgment  and  the  highest 
order  of  care.  The  lemon  that  will  appear  to  best  advan- 
tage when  thoroughly  cured,  was  of  commercial  size  and 
rich,  green  color  when  severed,  A  lemon  that  has  changed 
color  from  intense  green  to  yellow,  though  in  a  slight  de- 
gree, can  never  compare  when  cured,  in  color  or  quality, 
with  its  more  fortunate  companion  above  mentioned.  If 
the  fruit  is  expected  to  remain  from  six  to  ten  months  in 
storage  awaiting  favorable  market,  then,  if  possible,  fruit 
measuring  at  least  2  3/  inches  in  diameter  and  upward 
should  be  selected;  but  if  known  to  be  wanted  much  sooner, 
then  those  of  less  diameter  may  be  selected — 2X  inches 
and  upward.  When  the  fruit  is  maturing  on  the  tree  I 
gather  as  often  as  two  or  three  times  each  month,  and  at 
each  gathering  sever  everything,  great  or  small,  that  shows 
the  marked  sign  of  turning.  However  small,  they  cannot 
grow  better,  and  it  relieves  the  tree  to  take  them  off.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to 
obtain  the  best  results  in  severing  fruit  from  the  tree  and 
placing  in  sweating  box.  If  there  shall  be  any  shirking  of 
duty  in  that  behalf  on  the  part  of  the  orchardist,  he  will 
surely  find  his  fruit,  when  cured,  inferior  in  just  proportion, 
suggesting  to  his  mind  the  ancient  common  law  maxim  that 
"  a  man  cannot  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  his  own 
wrong." 

Now,  a  few  words  of  detail  and  I  am  done:  Cut  the 
stem — never  pull  off,  for  it  will  not  keep  as  well;  place  in 
basket  or  other  convenient  vessel  lined  with  some  soft  sub- 
stance, holding  not  exceeding  50  pounds;  place  in  sweat 
box  three  to  five  feet  deep,  placing  boxes  one  above  the 
other  to  convenient  height,  placing  one  or  two  empty  boxes 
on  top  and  bottom  to  relieve  top  and  bottom  boxes  from 
drying,  as  it  is  found  the  top  and  bottom  boxes  are  most 
sensitive  to  heat;  let  the  boxes  fit  as  close  together  as  possi- 
ble; then  cover  to  exclude  all  light;  let  the  boxes  be  sur- 
rounded with  air,  but  at  all  hazard  protect  from  currents  of 
air  reaching  them.  With  the  usual  average  temperature  in 
ordinary  barn  or  shed,  in  35  to  40  days  after  so  placing  the 
fruit,  open  up,  select  everything  worthy  and  place  in  trays 
one  deep,  holding  from  four  to  six  dozen;  trays  should  be 
of  uniform  size  to  fit  closely  when  stacked,  making  as  near 
air  tight  as  possible;  piace  newspapers  in  bottom  and  top  of 
trays  to  absorb  any  excess  of  moisture  which  often  accrues. 
When  this  is  all  done,  stack  and  cover  in  manner  aforesaid 
and  let  alone  until  wanted;  the  sooner  marketed  the  better, 
if  outside  of  a  first-class  storage. 

The  doing  of  the  things  above  stated  has  secured  to  me 
fine  cured  fruit,  as  many  citizens  of  this  city  have  seen  and 
know,  and  will  surely  secure  to  others  the  same  result  who 
are  willing  to  exf'rcise  the  same  care.  Whether  any  better 
method  will  be  discovered,  I  cannot  say.  If  so  or  not,  we 
have  reached  such  a  degree  of  excellence  in  curing  as  to 
encourage  liberal  planting  of  lemon  orchards,  whose  whole- 
some fruit  is  more  extensively  known  and  used  than  any 
other,  and  the  production  of  which  in  its  best  possible  form 
is  of  more  interest  of  vital  character  to  the  human  family, 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  than  the  production  of  all  other 
fruits  combined;  and  I  believe  that  very  soon,  by  force  of 
right,  the  lemon  will  arrogate  to  itself  the  dignity  of  king- 
ship of  the  citrus  family.  Respectfully, 

Frank  A.  Newell. 


The  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange. 

Campbell,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  July  6,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor.— On  the  2d  inst.  the  stockholders  of 
Santa  Clara  Co.  Fruit  Exchange  met  and  adopted  by-laws. 
The  directors  of  that  Exchange  met  on  adjournment  of 
the  stockholders' meeting  and  unanimously  decided  to  im- 
mediately select  a  location  and  erect  suitable  buildings 
thereon  in  which  to  conduct  the  business  of  a  Fruit  Ex- 
change. The  amount  of  stock  thus  far  subscribed,  together 
with  the  almost  unanimous  promise  of  our  fruit  growers  to 
give  such  further  financial  aid  as  may  be  required,  im- 
pelled the  directors  to  this  prompt  and  decisive  action. 

At  Campbell  about  50  persons  subscribed  $1500  and 
promised  more  if  more  be  needed.  Other  places  will  doubt- 
less do  as  well  when  the  advantages  of  a  Fruit  Exchange 
are  as  thoroughly  understood. 

The  "Exchange  Buildings  "  will  most  probably  be  fire- 
proof, two-story  brick,  contain  the  best  modern  appliances 
for  grading  and  packing  fruit.  Thus  the  Exchange  may 
be  enabled  to  put  a  grower's  brand  of  fruit  on  the  market, 
at  least  equal  to  the  best,  if  not  an  unequaled  brand.  This 
alone  will  be  worth  many  thousand  dollars  to  the  fruit 
growers.  The  Exchange  promises  to  be  ready  to  handle  the 
present  year's  dried  fruit  crop  of  Santa  Clara  valley.  Grow- 
ers should  very  promptly  subscribe  the  balance  of  the  slock 
required,  and  thus  place  their  business  on  a  solid  basis. 
This  is  virtually  a  fruit  grower's  Exchange,  as  there  are  a 
hundred  or  more  growers  to  every  canner  or  drier.  If 
growers  want  their  business  properly  done  they  must  do  it. 

Apricots  are  beginning  to  ripen.  The  crop  will  be  very 
short.  There  are  acres  together  not  worth  gathering. 
Not  only  are  apricots  withering,  but  not  a  few  prunes  will 
also  fail  to  mature. 

It  may  be  peaches  will  do  better.  Some  say  the  cause 
is  frost  and  cold  weather,  others  add  "dry  weather"  as  the 
principal  cause. 

I  think  that  it  is  due  to  the  ear'y  frosts  and  the  later 
cold,  dry  weather  combined. 

There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  small  fruit  this  year,  be- 
sides a  large  quantity  will  not  mature. 

enterprise  of   THE   CAMPBELL  GROWERS. 

The  "Buxton  Fruit  Drying  Works"  at  this  place  was 
this  day  transferred  to  the  "Campbell  Fruit  Growers' 
Union,"  an  association  of  the  fruit  growers  of  this  district, 
by  which  they  propose  to  handle  their  fruit  on  cooperative 
principles.  The  purchase  of  the  Buxton  plant  puts  them 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  equipped 
drying  plants  in  the  State,  with  buildings  and  grounds  of 
almost  unlimited  capacity,  and  with  all  the  most  approved 
appliances  and  labor-saving  machinery,  run  by  steam 
power,  for  the  rapid  and  economical  handling  of  fruit.  The 
laying  of  the  third  rail  from  San  Jose  to  these  works, 
which  is  now  in  progress  and  which  will  be  completed  in 
time  for  this  season's  business,  will  give  unsurpassed  ship- 
ping facilities,  giving  broad  gauge  communication  with  all 
points  East  without  change.  The  acquisition  of  this  plant 
is  considered  fortunate  by  the  growers  as  it  is  located  in 
the  center  of  the  great  fruit  growing  district  of  Santa  Clara 
valley,  and  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  its  capacity  for 
handling  fruit.  The  fruit  growers  of  this  district  have  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  enterprise  and  push,  and  this  move 
is  considered  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
first  step  toward  the  handling  and  sale  of  the  fruit  by  the 
growers,  one  of  the  principal  objects  that  was  sought  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  organization  of  the  County  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange.  M. 


The  Trade  in  Spanish  Raisins. 

Vice- Consul  Romaguera,  of  Gandia,  Spain,  reports  that 
the  demand  for  this  fruit,  which  is  the  principal  product  of 
that  region,  has  decreased  considerably  during  the  last  few 
years,  and,  in  consequence,  its  price,  which  about  six  years 
ago  was  on  an  average  25  pesetas  (20s.)  percwt.,  had  fallen 
at  the  end  of  last  year  to  10  pesetas  (8s.)  per  cwt.,  which 
price  does  not  cover  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  Such  a 
depreciation  is  attributed  to  the  lowering  of  the  duties  on 
currants  in  England,  but  it  is  principally  owing  to  the  con- 
siderable increase  of  the  duties  which  raisins  from  Spain 
have  to  pay  in  the  United  States  since  the  McKinley  bill 
has  been  in  force,  and  also  owing  to  the  increase  of  that 
product  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  crop  of  oranges 
has  been  most  abundant,  and  has  obtained  regular  prices, 
but  if  a  lowering  of  railway  tariffs  is  not  obtained,  so  as  to 
extend  its  consumption  in  Spain,  the  depreciation  of  this 
beautiful  and  valuable  fruit  will  soon  be  felt,  as  the  market 
in  England  is  not  sufficient  to  give  outlet  to  the  production, 
which  day  by  day  is  increasing.  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Morand, 
of  Denia,  reports  that  damp  weather,  with  some  rainfalls 
since  the  beginning  of  September,  caused  much  damage  to 
the  crop  of  raisins,  which  at  first  was  estimated  to  be  a 
good  average  one,  say  about  3500  tons.  The  demand  for 
the  United  States  of  America  has  been  very  limited  in- 
deed, owing  to  the  heavy  duty  there  and  the  large  crops  in 
California,  which  have  considerably  depressed  the  price  of 
this  fruit  in  that  country,  and  greatly  affected  its  value  in 
all  the  other  markets;  and,  as  in  the  previous  year,  specu- 
lators (among  whom  were  cultivators  themselves,  who  had 
shipped  largely  on  their  own  account)  lost  a  good  deal  of 
money.  The  district  of  Denia  in  consequence  is  much  im- 
poverished, the  value  of  landed  property  has  depreciated, 
and  money  is  becoming  more  scarce.  Consul-General 
Holmwood,  of  Smyrna,  reports  under  date  May  i:  "The 
recent  revision  of  the  French  tariffs  fully  accounts  for  the 
value  of  raisins  in  1891,  the  present  tariff  provisions  virtu- 
ally prohibiting  the  shipment  of  raisins  to  France,  to  which 
country  so  large  a  proportion  of  this  staple  production  of 
Asia  Minor  had  hitherto  been  exported." — Fruit  Trade 
Journal. 
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Her  Exalted  Station. 

I  used  to  think  il  an  easy  thing, 

As  easy  as  any  one  asks, 
To  keep  a  family  neat  and  prim 

And  manage  the  household  tasks. 

It  seemed  to  me,  in  my  foolish  pride, 

That  the  heft  of  a  woman's  toil 
Was  simply  to  sit  by  the  door  inside, 

And  wait  for  the  dinner  to  boil; 

While  out  in  the  summer's  scorching  heat. 

We  men  were  sweating  away. 
With  aching  shoulders  and  jaded  feet. 

From  dawn  to  the  close  of  day. 

But,  sir,  I  would  have  you  be  assured 

That  thoroughly,  one  by  one. 
My  notions  of  housework  have  all  been  cured, 

And  this  is  the  way  it  wa:  done. 

My  wife  suggested  a  day's  exchange. 
As  she  dropped  a  kiss  on  my  brow— 
■"Tis  hard,"  she  said,  "holding  on  to  the  reins 
And  riding  the  sulky  plow. 

"You  better  stay  in  the  house,  my  dear, 
And  wash  a  few  of  the  things. 
And  churn,  and  sweep  where  it  needs  it  here. 
And  read  till  the  dinner-bell  rings. 

"The  horses  are  gentle  and  pretty  true; 
I  guess  I  can  drive  them  straight — 
I'll  try  and  turn  a  furrow  or  two. 
For  the  season  is  getting  late." 

So  off  she  rode  on  the  sulky  plow. 

With  her  jaunty  hat  and  blouse. 
While  I  was  inwardly  vowing  a  vow 

How  I  would  manage  a  house. 

But.  somehow,  I  found  the  morning  chores 

Were  not  in  my  usual  line. 
Like  those  I  had  finished  out  of  doors 

At  least  for  a  thousandth  lime. 

Against  the  stove  my  fingers  I  hit, 

And  blistered  them  stinging  sore; 
In  trymg  to  scrub  the  clothes  a  bit, 

I  scrubbed  my  knuckles  the  more. 

The  churning  acted  'specially  mean; 

The  butter  would  almost  come. 
And  then  go  back  to  frothy  cream, 

As  if  I  had  just  begun. 

The  fire  went  out,  as  a  fire  will  do 

When  the  wood  is  not  put  in; 
And  as  I  thought  of  a  meal  for  two, 

I  did  not  know  where  to  begin. 

Bui,  while  I  was  fixing  potatoes  and  pork. 

Not  fit  for  a  dog  to  eat. 
My  wife  returned  from  her  forenoon's  work 

As  fresh  as  a  rose  and  as  sweet. 

With  a  mortified  air  I  quit  the  room. 

And  betook  me  to  the  shed, 
While  she  got  a  dinner  exactly  at  noon, 

As  good  as  ever  was  spread. 

We  sat  at  the  table  opposite-wise. 

As  always  we  did  before. 
When  she  asked  with  a  smile  in  her  sweet  blue 
eyes. 

If  I  would  exchange  some  more. 

Then,  sir,  I  confessed  my  faults  and  said: 
"  My  dear,  you're  as  good  as  a  queen; 
The  woman  who  keeps  the  family  fed 
Is  running  a  big  machine." 

— (.  P.  Trowbridge  in  "  The  Housewile." 


The  Colonel's  Wife. 

Fort  Ludlow  is  a  beautiful  place  to  the  few 
people  from  the  city  who,  nervous  and  tired 
from  a  long  winter  of  overwork,  go  down 
there  in  the  sunny  springtime  for  a  day's 
rest. 

During  the  war  this  fort  was  commanded 
by  Col.  Baxter.  He  was  a  brave  old  man, 
of  more  use  out  of  the  active  fighting  than  in 
it,  and  just  the  officer  to  command  this 
place,  which  at  the  time  was  of  some  im- 
portance from  the  fact  that  it  served  as  a 
prison  for  Southern  captives.  They  tell  odd 
stories  of  old  Baxter,  and  from  all  accounts 
he  was  not  of  the  mildest  disposition  to- 
ward either  his  prisoners  or  his  own  men. 
Of  all  who  suffered  from  the  colonel's  ty- 
ranny, however,  the  most  tried  was  his 
young  wife.  She  had  been  married  to  him 
by  her  parents  when  she  was  still  very 
young,  and  having  gained  a  right  to  his 
name  and  money,  had  lost,  as  it  seemed,  all 
hope  of  happiness.  The  old  man  undoubt- 
edly loved  her,  as  was  often  proved  by  the 
license  he  allowed  her  in  many  things,  but 
he  loved  her  in  a  way  that  could  call  for  no 
response,  and  he  made  her  life  most  wretch- 
ed. To  add  to  her  distress,  she  was  almost 
worshipped  by  every  officer  in  the  fort,  and 
as  a  consequence  sincerely  hated  by  their 
wives. 

So  matters  stood  here  at  the  fort  in  mid- 
winter of  '63.  There  were  at  the  time  few 
prisoners  confined  here,  and  if  the  colonel 
had  chosen,  the  life  might  have  been  almost 
pleasant.  As  it  was,  the  only  bright  spoi  in 
the  long,  monotonous  days  was  in  the  morn- 
ing visit  of  the  colonel's  wife  to  the  prison- 
ers. The  old  man's  permission  that  this 
daily  visit  might  be  paid  had  cost  the  young 
woman  much  pleading  and  many|tears,  but 


now  that  it  was  accomplished,  the  deed  of 
charity  seemed  to  bring  a  little  joy  into  her 
sad  life.  To  the  prisoners  it  was  a  deeply- 
lelt  blessing,  while  to  the  Union  soldiers  in 
the  fort  it  also  brought  pleasure,  for  they 
saw  that  the  colonel's  wife  was  happier  for 
her  work,  and  they  all  loved  the  colonel's 
wife.  The  visits  were  short,  but  in  them  the 
girl  managed  to  say  much  that  was  comfort- 
ing to  the  discouraged  Southern  captives, 
and  after  them  each  man  felt  that  he  too  had 
a  mother,  or  sister,  or  wife,  for  whom  he 
must  still  live  and  fight  on. 

January  came  and  with  the  New  Year  a 
fresh  batch  of  prisoners  from  the  front.  The 
colonel's  wife  soon  knew  them  all,  and  they, 
at  first  sullen  and  discouraged,  began  once 
more  to  gather  hope  from  her  kind  words. 
All  but  one,  and  that  one  had  no  need  for 
encouragement.  This  young  Southern  of- 
ficer, strong  in  the  belief  that  his  cause  was 
right,  firm  in  the  trust  that  he  should  live  to 
fight  once  more  for  this  cause,  and  confident 
in  the  love  of  the  girl  who  would  long  ago 
have  been  his  wife  if  the  war  had  not  broken 
out,  had  never  for  a  moment  let  his 
courage  fail.  Escape  was  the  word  that  was 
always  in  his  mind.  Escape  was  what  he 
thought  of,  escape  was  what  he  dreamed  of, 
and  escape  was  what  he  finally  attempted. 

But  for  three  long  months  he  was  a  pris- 
oner confined  in  one  of  those  narrow  cells, 
just  there  across  the  ditch.  And  there 
every  day  the  colonel's  wife  visited  him,  and 
there  she  talked  to  him  of  his  home  and  of 
himself.  The  man  was  a  noble  fellow,  and 
when  he  opened  his  heart  to  the  young  wife, 
never  lor  a  moment  dreamed  of  the  harm  he 
was  doing,  while  she,  poor  girl,  never  hav- 
ing known  happiness,  hardly  understood 
why  she  was  happy.  But  finally,  when  he 
told  her  of  the  girl  who  was  waiting  lor  him 
at  home,  she  understood,  and  he,  to  his  sor- 
row, also  understood.  Then  he  saw  a  dou- 
ble reason  for  leaving  the  place,  and  she, 
too,  saw  that  he  could  not  stay.  Duty  to 
her  husband  and  her  country,  love  for  the 
man  whose  very  presence  brought  her  happi- 
ness, yet  who  was  not  for  her,  above  all,  the 
knowledge  that  in  helping  him  to  escape, 
she  was  sending  him  to  that  other  one  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  Southern  home,  all  these 
thoughts  filled  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  col- 
onel's wife.  And  then,  one  bright  April 
morning,  after  a  calm,  almost  sultry  night, 
the  report  spread  through  the  garrison  that 
No.  34,  Capt.  Low,  4th  Carolina  Cavalry, 
had  escaped.  No  one  knew  how  it  hap 
pened;  no  one  could  understand  how  No.  34 
could  have  cut  away  the  stone-work  of  his 
window  enough  to  have  pushed  through. 
Above  all,  no  one  could  believe  that  the 
prisoner  had  slipped  through  the  opening, 
crossed  the  ditch,  and  fled  out  into  the  night 
without  being  seen  by  the  sentry,  whose  beat 
was  not  20  paces  from  the  course  the  pris- 
oner must  have  taken.  The  sentry  himself 
was  for  a  time  suspected  of  negligence,  but 
was  soon  cleared  of  the  suspicion  by  the 
evidence  of  the  colonel's  wife,  who  had  her- 
self, in  taking  her  usual  evening  walk  about 
the  ramparts,  seen  him  at  his  post.  The 
escape  had  been  discovered  very  soon  after- 
wards, so  that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
the  sentry  asleep.  The  man  himself,  freed 
froni  the  charge,  did  not  care  to  tell  that  the 
colonel's  wife  not  only  saw  but  spoke  to  him 
that  night.  That  moreover,  she  called  him 
to  the  further  end  of  his  beat,  and  called  his 
attention  to  a  noise  which  she  thought  she 
had  heard  far  down  the  sea  wall.  '  What 
good  would  it  do,'  the  fellow  said  to  himself; 
'sure,  it  ud  be  loike  impaching  the  lady  her- 
self, which  is  foolish  indade.' 

The  colonel  never  saw  a  letter  which  a 
year  or  two  afterward  came  to  his  wife.  He 
was  not  in  the  room  to  see  the  tears  come 
slowly  to  her  eyes  as  she  read  the  words: 

'■  That  night  when  I  saw  your  face  in  the 
dusk,  looking  at  me,  while  you  pointed  with 
your  hand  in  the  other  direction,  then  for  the 
first  time  did  I  realize  the  risk  you  ran,  and 
I  felt  ashamed  to  profit  by  your  danger:  You 
saved  my  life,  and  gave  to  me  the  woman 
who  is  now  my  wife.  From  the  promise  I 
made  to  you  she  will  never  know  your  name, 
but  she  joins  with  me  in  wishing  all  happi- 
ness to  the  colonel's  wife. "—Halsey  DeWolf, 
in  the  Harvard  Advocate. 


How  TO  Drink  a  Farm.— Bob  Burdette 
gives  this  simple  recipe  :  "  My  homeless 
friend  with  a  chromatic  nose,  while  you  are 
stirring  up  the  sugar  in  a  ten-cent  glass  of 
gin,  let  me  give  you  a  fact  to  wash  down 
with  it.  You  may  have  longed  for  years  for 
the  free  independent  life  of  the  farmer,  but 
have  never  been  able  to  get  money  enough 
together  to  buy  a  farm.  But  that  is  just 
where  you  are  mistaken.  For  some  years 
you  have  been  drinking  a  good  improved 
farm  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  square  feet  a 
gulp.  If  you  doubt  this  statement,  figure  it 
out  yourself.  An  acre  of  land  contains 
43,560  square  feet.  Estimating  for  con- 
venience the  land  at  $43.56  an  acre,  you  will 


see  that  it  brings  the  land  to  just  one  mill 
per  square  foot;  one  cent  for  ten  square  feet. 
Now  pour  down  the  fiery  dose,  and  imagine 
you  are  swallowing  a  strawberry  patch. 
Call  in  five  of  your  iriends  and  have  them 
help  you  gulp  down  that  500-foot  garden. 
Get  on  a  prolonged  spree  some  day,  and 
see  how  long  it  requires  to  swallow  pasture 
land  enough  to  feed  a  cow.  Put  down  that 
glass  of  gin;  there  is  dirt  in  it — 100  feet  of 
good,  rich  dirt,  worth  $43.56  per  acre." 


Apricots  Are  Here. 

Santa  Ana,  Orange  Co.,  June  29,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— It  is  the  last  week  in 
June. 

The  trade  winds  are  driving  away  the  fogs 
which  have  too  long  lingered  overhead. 

The  grevillia  trees,  whose  gorgeous  sprays 
so  long  upheld  tiny  chalices  brimming  with 
honey,  whereof  mocking  bird  and  bum- 
ming bird  did  hourly  sip,  are  showing  their 
glory.  The  pistils  only  cling  on,  like  stiff 
and  withered  finger  tip  pointing  heaven- 
ward. 

Now,  at  morn  and  eve,  the  humming  birds 
leave  shady  coverts  to  probe  the  depths  of 
the  long  tubed  Marvels  of  Peru,  which  star 
our  gardens. 

Mocking  birds,  perched  on  windmill  fans, 
trill  night  and  day,  only  stopping  to  flutter 
to  the  fig  trees  near,  dipping  beaks  deep  into 
the  drooping,  bursting  figs,  lunching  on  the 
luscious  sweetness  within. 

Pomegranate  bushes  are  all  ablaze. 
"Golden  Gate"  poppies  rival  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory.  Roses  are  marshaled  in  pomp 
for  the  third  time  this  year.  And  chrysan- 
themums have  to  be  severely  nipped  back 
to  keep  them  from  blooming  before  the 
"autumn  show  is  on." 

It  is  the  last  week  in  June. 

Irrigation  water  is  half  an  hour  to  the 
acre.  But  the  little  ranches  hereabout  only 
need  water  for  their  alfalfa  patches.  Corn 
and  pumpkins  which  have  never  seen  water 
above  ground  are  making  a  luxuriant  jungle. 

We  of  the  Southern  California  valleys 
open  to  the  ocean  have  all  this  month  been 
getting  most  of  our  fresh  fruits  from  the  hot 
northern  inland  valleys.  We  have  paid  ten 
to  15  cents  per  pound  for  cherries,  and  cur- 
rants we  do  not  have,  and  a  "  bit  "  a  pound 
for  early  raspberries  and  blackberries.  Of 
the  "almond-eyed  Celestials,"  we  have  had 
strawberries,  fourteen  pounds  for  a  dollar. 
Memories  of  all  there  are  on  the  shelves  of 
the  thrifty  housewife— tempting  jars  of  pre- 
serves, jams  and  jellies. 

This  same  thrifty  housewife  knows  that 
blackberries  are  coming  in  from  the  "  arte- 
sian belt  "  or  swamp  lands  near,  and  she  is 
watching  the  green  grocer's  prices.  When 
they  are  $1.50  per  crate,  she  will  order  for 
canning. 

Yes,  it  is  the  last  week  in  June. 

We  of  the  Santa  Ana  valley  are  beginning 
to  have  our  innings  as  to  fruits.  Early 
pears  and  "Saucer''  peaches  have  been  tan- 
talizing us  in  our  orchards,  till  the  lord  of 
the  season,  brave  in  red  and  gold,  claims  all 
our  attention. 

He  has  come.  He  is  here.  Apricots 
are  ripe  ! 

The  very  birds  of  the  air  seem  to  sing  it. 

The  bees  scent  the  aroma  of  the  laden 
trays  from  alar  and  hum  the  news  to  each 
other. 

The  chickens  rush  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  pickers  come,  to  breakfast  off 
the  fruit  which  has  dropped  over  night,  and 
during  the  day  they  stick  their  heads 
through  the  meshes  of  the  wire  netting  in- 
closing the  drying  ground,  clucking  angrily. 

The  baker  in  the  country  town  finds  ready 
sale  for  all  his  empty  flour  sacks,  the  accu- 
mulation ot  a  year,  at  five  and  six  cents 
apiece,  and  still  there  is  call  for  more.  The 
tardy  ones  who  have  neglected  to  engage 
the  floury  bags,  now  have  to  pay  nine  to  ten 
cents  apiece  to  the  wholesale  grocer  for 
sacks,  or  buy  a  bolt  of  cloth  and  make  them 
for  seven  or  eight  cents  apiece,  not  counting 
the  work.  The  thrifty  housewife  on  the 
little  ranch  tells  "her  John,''  "I  told  you  so," 
as  she  wearily  seats  herself  at  the  sewing 
machine  and  thinks  for  the  thousandth 
time,  ''We  women  would  manage  things 
better  if  we  had  them  in  hand." 

The  rancher  who  sold  his  fruit  green,  early 
in  June  tr>  Cook  and  Langly  or  some  other 
firm,  for  $15  per  ton,  glares  wrathfully  at 
his  neighbor  who  tells  him  he  has  just  sold 
his  for  $20  per  ton,  and  "ten  to  one,"  rushes 
off  to  see  if  he  can  "sneak"  out  of  his  bar- 
gain. 

The  middleman  who  bought  for  $15  per 
ton  sells  out  to  the  one  now  paying  $20,  and 
concludes  he  will  do  something  else. 

Children  of  those  in  moderate  circum- 
stances go  about  hand-in  hand  to  get  work 
"cutting"  for  a  bit  a  box  for  the  season. 


that  they  may  earn  money  for  the  "4th"  and 
the  circus  near  at  hand,  and  for  clothes  and 
new  school  books  in  the  fall. 

The  rancher  whose  head  is  full  of  the  dis- 
cussions, pro  and  con,  in  the  paper,  about 
snlphuring,  who  has  burnt  more  French  sul- 
phur to  the  tray,  and  left  his  fruit  in  the  sul- 
phur-box longer  than  the  intelligent,  con- 
scientious fruit  grower  does, now  flops  about, 
buys  some  wondrous  new  invention  of  a 
dryer,  off-hand,  on  the  recommendation  of 
one  of  those  agriculturists,  "who  talk  too 
much  in  the  papers,"  (and  who,  rumor  hath 
it,  "was  paid  for  his  puff'),  struggles  along, 
gets  behind  hand  with  his  fruit,  devastates 
his  woodpile,  "magnifies  his  English,"  and 
goes  back  to  the  old  style,  more  ruthless, 
more  defiant  of  chemical  residuums,  more 
eager  for  the  almighty  dollar  at  any  cost, 
than  ever. 

But  the  small  rancher,  the  reader,  the 
conscientious,  who  sticks  to  his  ranch  right 
along,  averaging  up  the  years,  who  is  sure 
"apricots  are  in  it  this  year,"  laughs  at  them 
all. 

When  the  middelman  comes  along  offer- 
ing $15  per  ton  for  his  fruit,  green,  he  began 
to  laugh,  saying: 

"  O,  I  know  why  you  fellows  are  bearing 
the  market.  You  lost  last  year.  Sorry,  but 
they  are  worth  more  than  that  to  me." 

When  the  same  middleman  comes  again, 
offering  $20  per  ton,  this  same  persevering 
rancher  grins  a  broader  grin  and  says: 

"O,  I'm  onto  you  fellows.  I  dried  last 
year,  made  small  wages  to  be  sure,  but  I 
didn't  lose.  This  year  may  be  one  of  the 
years  that  pay.  Pm  going  to  be  there  if  it  is. 
Besides,  you  are  figuring  on  six  to  seven 
pounds  of  green  fruit  to  one  of  dried.  I 
know  my  orchard,  1  don't  irrigate,  I  culti- 
vate. My  fruit  always  runs  five  pounds 
green  to  one  of  dried.  Yes,  sir,  if  it  pays 
you  to  buy  and  dry,  it  will  pay  me  more. 
There  won't  be  any  waste  fri'it  then.  See  ? 
The  middleman  smiles  a  left-cornered  smile 
and  rides  away. 

So  this  small  rancher  with  his  family's 
help  and  the  help  of  eager  neighbors  who 
have  no  orchards,  greets  the  five  o'clock 
morning  sun,  and  "Fosters  hot  weather" 
which  comes  on  apace,  and  settles  down  to 
his  summer's  work  with  a  satisfied  "Ha  ! 
ha  ! 

But  the  "tenderfoot"  from  the  Middle 
States,  and  the  visitor  Irom  Florida,  go 
about  through  the  rainless  weeks  to  come  /■ 
staring  in  astonishment  at  the  green  alfalfa 
patches,  the  wilderness  of  corn  and  pump- 
kins. They  pluck  the  juicy  apricot,  learn- 
ing to  distinguish  in  flavor  between  the  red 
and  white,  developing  dainty  preference, 
never  eating  the  apricot  skins,  when  at  first 
they  raved  over  fruit  picked  off  the  ground. 
They  sit  to  meals  of  apricot  short- cake  with 
whipped  cream  accompaniment;  and  the 
"tenderfoot"  reads  of  the  revels  of  wind, 
rain  and  thunder  in  his  home  paper,  and 
takes  another  piece  of  short-cake  spread 
with  its  slices  of  golden  fruit,  to  make  him- 
self doubly  sure  that  he  is  in  California. 
The  Floridian  thinks  of  his  orange  grove 
and  homestead  in  the  country  of  sand  and 
daily  summer  rains;  of  endless  pine  forests 
and  hammocks;  where  tiny  cows  wander, 
giving  only  a  bowl  of  milk  a  day,  half 
starved  on  the  scanty  "wire  grass;"  where 
vegetables  and  fresh  meat  are  at  starvation 
prices;  where  every  place  has  its  well-holes 
filled  with  empty  tin  cans;  and  he  ladles  him- 
self out  another  spoonful  irom  the  generous 
dish  of  cream,  and  says 

"  After  all,  California — "  and  stops  his 
mouth  with  a  toothsome  piece  of  short-cake. 

Ves,  it  is  the  last  week  in  June  and  apri- 
cots are  here.      Augusta  E.  Towner. 

A  Rose  Jar  Recipe. 

It  always  seems  a  pity  to  see  such  quan- 
tities of  fragrant  rose  leaves  go  to  waste 
every  year,  when  their  delightful  perfume 
could  be  so  easily  preserved  in  a  rose  jar. 
For  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
would  like  to  utilize  their  rose  petals  in  that 
way,  we  append  the  following  recipe  taken 
from  The  Garden's  Story  : 

"  I  don't  refer  to  the  dry,  soapy-smelling 
article  of  commerce  labeled,  '  'Tea  Rose 
Potpourri  from  Japan,'  but  to  the  old- 
fashioned  '  rose  jar '  made  from  vour  own 
garden  roses,  blended  with  a  suflSciency  of 
other  sweets  to  hold  its  perfumes  immutable. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise  recipe  for  a 
rose  potpourri,  for  no  two  ever  turn  out 
alike.  I  would  say,  however,  with  fat  old 
Baron  Brisse,  in  a  preface  to  an  entree  in 
his  Petite  Cuisine  :  '  There  is  one  point  in 
this  preparation  rather  difficult  to  seize;  but 
this  is  the  way  to  set  about  it  in  order  to  be 
complimented.'  The  roses  employed  should 
be  just  blown,  of  the  sweetest-smelling 
kinds,  gathered  in  as  dry  a  state  as  possible. 
After  each  gathering,  spread  out  the  petals 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  leave  until  free  from 
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all  moisture;  then  place  a  layer  of  petals  in 
the  jar,  sprinkling  with  coarse  salt;  then 
another  layer  and  salt,  alternating  until  the 
jar  is  full.  Leave  for  a  few  days,  or  until 
a  broth  is  formed;  then  incorporate  thor- 
oughly and  add  more  petals  and  salt,  mixing 
daily  for  a  week,  when  fragrant  gums  and 
spices  should  be  added,  such  as  benzoin, 
storax,  cassia  buds,  cinnamon,  cloves,  carda- 
mon  and  vanilla  bean.  Mix  again  and  leave 
for  a  few  days,  when  add  essential  oil  of 
jessamine,  violet,  tube  rose  and  attar  of 
roses,  together  with  a  hint  of  ambergis  or 
musk,  in  mixture  with  the  flower  ottos  to  fix 
the  odor.  Spices  such  as  cloves  should  be 
sparingly  used.  A  rose  potpourri  thus  com- 
posed, without  parsimony  in  supplying  the 
flower  ottos,  will  be  found  in  the  fullest 
sense,  a  joy  forever." 


A  Bride's  Household  Belongings. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  to  the  brides  who 
are  getting  things  ready  for  housekeeping 
will  not  come  amiss,  says  Carrie  May  Ash- 
ton  in  American  Agriculturist.  One  writer 
says:  "  Allow  at  least  five  sheets,  one  pair 
of  blankets,  two  comforters  and  a  spread 
for  each  bed.  Provide  an  extra  spread  for 
every  two  beds,  and  then  they  can  be  washed 
turn  and  turn  about."  For  sheets,  the  double 
width,  which  does  not  require  a  seam  in  the 
middle,  is  best.  The  forty-inch  unbleached 
is,  of  course,  much  less  expensive,  and  wears 
well,  but  requires  a  seam  in  the  middle. 
Pillow-shams  are  made  of  fine  linen,  hem- 
stitched and  embroidered  in  white  rope  silk 
or  in  floss.  Others  are  trimmed  with  Irish 
and  Venice  point  around  the  outside  instead 
of  hem-stitching.  Bath  cloths,  more  com- 
monly called  washrags,  can  be  bought  by 
the  yard  or  piece,  and  should  be  overcast 
all  around,  and  then  finished  with  a  pretty 
edge  crocheted  of  white  cotton.  Made  in 
this  way,  they  last  much  longer  than  as  if 
they  were  left  to  ravel.  Some  prefer  to  knit 
or  crochet  them  of  cotton,  in  some  plain 
stitch,  but  it  seems  like  a  waste  of  time  to 
put  so  much  work  on  a  little  thing. 

Bureau  and  washstand  scarfs  are  of  linen, 
hem-stitched  or  fringed,  and  done  in  outline 
work.  Mats  for  the  brackets  on  the  bureau 
can  be  crocheted  of  white  and  colored  zephyr 
in  whatever  color  the  room  is  furnished.  A 
pretty  pair  have  the  foundation  of  white 
yarn,  and  are  rounded  to  neatly  fit  the 
brackets.  White  saxony  is  used  for  the 
flufTy  edges.  Fourteen  stitches  crocheted 
very  loosely  are  put  in  each  stitch  around 
the  edge,  then  the  next  row  inside  has  twelve, 
the  third  ten  and  the  fourth  eight.  Into  the 
center  of  each  of  these  is  crocheted  the  same 
number  of  stitches  in  pink  saxony.  In  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  of  table  linen,  that  de- 
dends  upon  how  much  you  expect  to  enter- 
tain. Five  tablecloths,  three  for  every  day, 
and  one  dozen  napkins,  one  fringed  teacloth, 
with  napkins  to  match,  and  one  fine,  long 
one  for  company  will  answer  very  well  to 
commence  with.  A  dozen  and  a  half  of  the 
large  napkins,  seven-eighths,  as  they  are 
called,  will  be  needed  for  company,  and  a 
set  of  fruit  napkins  to  save  the  others.  Many 
prefer  to  purchase  for  every  day  wear  the 
unbleached  in  pretty  patterns,  which  wear 
well  and  are  very  pretty  in  their  brownest 
tint.  Much  of  the  new  table  linen  is  hem- 
stitched. A  cover  of  felt  or  canton  flannel 
is  needed  to  put  under  the  cloth,  and  makes 
a  table  look  much  nicer.  Six  or  seven  tray- 
cloths  will  be  needed,  and  can  be  purchased 
already  hem-stitched,  fringed  and  stamped 
ready  for  outlining,  or  they  can  be  made  at 
home  from  web  linen.  The  fine  German 
linen  is  much  used  for  these  at  present. 
Others  are  of  handsome  damask.  Conven- 
tional designs  are  the  latest  thing  for  outline 
work,  which  is  done  in  white  silk  or  linen 
floss.  Red  is  used  for  every  day  wear  be- 
cause it  washes  so  well,  but  white  has  the 
preference.  Carnation  pinks,  yellow  and 
pink  roses,  buttercups  and  daisies,  are  seen 
on  many  of  the  beautiful  traycloths  and 
overlays,  in  their  natural  colors.  Sideboard 
scarfs  are  of  Momie  linen  or  plain  German, 
and  made  in  similar  style.  Doilies  are 
round  and  square,  either  fringed  or  hem- 
stitched, and  as  dainty  and  pretty  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them. 

Everything  should  be  marked  with  the 
maiden  name  of  the  bride.  My  advice  to 
brides  is,  to  have  everything  as  nice  as  pos- 
sible, but  do  not  spend  weeks  and  months 
making  enough  things  to  last  half  a  lifetime. 
Better  spend  your  time  outdoors  in  the  glad 
sunshine  and  fresh  air,  or  in  reading  good 
books.  A  young  man  was  heard  to  say,  not 
long  ago,  it  looked  as  if  a  girl  never  expected 
to  have  anything  more,  when  she  laid  in 
such  a  supply  of  clothing  and  household 
linen.  Whatever  you  buy,  be  sure  that  it  is 
a  good  article.  It  is  poor  economy  to  buy 
cheap  goods. 


*Y^OUNG  jEfobKS'  C[oisUMJ^. 
Tommy's  Lady's  Slipper. 

"  Thomas  Henry,''  said  Mrs.  Blake,  as  she 
saw  her  boy  looking  from  the  south  window, 
"  you're  thinking  about  those  flowers  like 
you  brought  home  last  year  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  island.  But,  Thomas  Henry, 
there  are  things  more  important  closer  to 
hand."  She  pointed  to  the  empty  wood-box 
and  the  large  basket  in  which  drift-wood 
chips  were  brought  up  from  the  beach. 

Tommy's  face  flushed  as  though  he  meant 
to  say  that  he  was  tired  of  bringing  home 
chips.  But  he  quietly  took  up  the  basket 
and  went  slowly  toward  the  shore. 

The  short  grass  among  the  rocks  and 
ledges  showed  scanty  signs  of  life  in  that 
dry  season.  Farther  down,  toward  the  edge 
of  the  sea,  dwarfed  spruces  and  huckleberry 
bushes  looked  as  though  they  had  long  ago 
become  discouraged  in  trying  to  grow.  They 
appeared  rough  and  lonesome. 

But  when  Tommy  came  nearer  to  these 
he  saw  a  man  eagerly  searching  among 
them. 

"  Have  you  lost  something  ? "  he  asked  as 
he  hurried  forward.  "Maybe  I  can  find  it 
for  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  stranger  in  a  very 
pleasant  tone,  "  but  I've  found  something  in- 
stead of  meeting  with  a  loss.  And  I'm  sure 
you'll  enjoy  seeing  it  as  much  as  though  you 
had  helped  look  for  it." 

And  when  Tommy  glanced  down  where 
the  man  pointed,  there  was  a  very  fine  pink 
lady's  slipper. 

"  O,  that's  just  like  the  flower  I  found 
once  in  the  woods  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
island,  right  by  an  old  pine  stump,"  said 
Tommy,  with  sparkling  eyes.  "  I'd  seen 
two  green  leaves  close  to  the  ground  lots  of 
times,  but  that  was  the  only  blossom  I  ever 
found  with  them.  I  wanted  to  keep  that 
one,  but  mother  thought  maybe  it  was 
poison." 

That  was  all  Tommy  said,  though  he  re- 
membered how  angrily  his  plant  had  been 
thrown  out  of  doors,  as  his  mother  told  him 
there  "  was  no  sense  in  hunting  after  such 
things  as  that." 

"  It's  a  brave  little  beauty  to  hide  away 
here  among  the  rough  bushes,"  said  the  man. 
"  I'm  sure  you  can  find  more  of  them  if  you 
look  around.  I  see  you  enjoy  such  things. 
Maybe  you'll  like  to  write  me  all  about  the 
different  plants  you  find  here  on  the  island." 

"  I  should  like  to  if  I  had  time,"  answered 
Tommy,  slowly,  as  he  looked  down  at  the 
flower.  "  But  I  must  help  mother  what  I 
can.  I  must  go  for  the  chips  right  away. 
I'm  so  glad  you  showed  me  this  so  close  by 
home." 

And  the  boy  could  not  move  off  toward 
the  shore  until  he  had  stooped  and  touched 
the  lady's  slipper  as  softly  as  though  it  were 
made  of  velvet. 

The  man  seemed  to  be  gazing  out  to  sea 
when  the  boy  bade  him  good-morning. 

"He  answered  me  very  pleasantly,"  thought 
Tommy,  as  he  picked  up  the  chips.  "  But 
he  was  thinking  hard  about  something.  I 
guess  he  felt  real  sorry  because  he  couldn't 
stay  here  all  day." 

And  then  Tommy  began  to  think  so  hard 
that  for  several  minutes  he  forgot  to  put  any 
chips  in  the  basket.  When  at  last  he  started 
for  home,  however,  he  had  a  good  supply  of 
driftwood  for  his  mother. 

He  stopped  to  look  again  at  the  lady's 
slipper  as  he  went  oflf  the  shore.  He  was 
still  gazing  at  it  when  he  heard  his  mother 
coming  rapidly  toward  him. 

"Something  must  have  happened,"  thought 
Tommy,  but  before  he  could  ask  what  it  was 
his  mother  spoke.  "  Why,  Thomas  Henry, 
you've  been  seeing  things  real  clear  for  a 
boy  of  your  age.  I  guess  there  is  some 
sense  in  looking  at  plants  and  such  things, 
after  all.  There's  been  a  man  at  our  house 
who's  changed  my  mind  a  good  deal. 

"  I  was  weeding  in  the  garden  when  he 
came  along.  Guess  I  looked  pretty  dis- 
couraged because  my  garden  seeds  and 
plants  ar'n't  doing  as  well  as  I  expected. 
And  he  told  me  in  such  a  kind,  polite  way 
how  I  needed  to  shelter  things  with  some 
spruce  boughs  and  the  like  of  that,  just  as 
though  he'd  worked  in  a  garden  all  his  life." 

"  Did  he  have  on  a  light  brown  overcoat  ? " 
asked  Tommy  eagerly. 

"  Yes.  And  he  said  he'd  noticed  you  so 
willing  to  do  as  I  wished.  Said  he'd  like  to 
have  such  a  boy  to  hunt  up  flowers  and 
plants,  as  he  hadn't  but  a  little  while  to  stay 
on  the  island.  And  I  told  him  right  out 
that  you  could  help  him.  I  couldn't  keep 
from  it,  he  seemed  so  kind  and  obliging. 
And,  Thomas  Henry,  he's  going  to  send  me 
one  of  the  fancy  ferns  that  grow  in  the 
house,  like  one  Mrs.  Captain  Bunker  is  so 
proud  of." 

"  And  I  haven't  got  to  the  end  of  it  all, 


either,"  Mrs  Blake  went  on  before  Tommy 
could  say  a  word.  "  Mrs.  Bunker  came 
running  down  almost  as  soon's  he'd  gone, 
and  told  me  he  was  the  great  botanist  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  College.  She  said  he  was 
so  kind  and  good  to  boys.  She  thinks  he'd 
do  more  for  you.  And  then,  Thomas  Henry, 
I  must  own  up.  From  the  way  she  talks  it 
does  pay  to  have  an  eye  to  the  posies  as 
well  as  to  fish  and  such  things.  But  then  it 
was  his  nice  way  of  talking  about  the  gar- 
den that  first  opened  my  mind,  just  as  his 
his  heart  was  moved  toward  you  by  your 
seeing  so  clear  that  your  first  duty  was  to 
obey  your  mother,  if  you  did  have  a  great 
liking  for  posies." 

"  I  shall  hunt  hard  after  the  plants,"  said 
Tommy,  with  a  happy  smile.  "And  if  he 
sends  me  books  to  study  I  shall  make  good 
use  of  them." 

"  There's  no  doubt  but  the  books  will 
come,"  said  the  mother.  "  Mrs.  Bunker 
said  this  Prof.  Gray  has  always  been  real 
kind  to  willing- hearted  boys." — Charles  N. 
Sinnett. 


One  Little  Newsboy. 

The  day  was  cold  and  dreary.  The  pier- 
cing wind  blew  fiercely,  chilling  the  body 
and  causing  all  humanity  to  wish  themselves 
within  their  homes. 

The  sun  played  hide  and  seek  with  the 
threatening  clouds.  The  streets  were  partly 
deserted,  and  those  brave  enough  to  face  the 
storm  hurried  on,  anxious  to  seek  shelter. 

At  a  certain  street  corner  where  many 
people  were  passing  stood  a  little  newsboy. 

His  ragged  clothing  and  pathetic  face 
told  only  too  plainly  that  poverty  was  not 
unknown  to  him.  Few  noticed  him  as  he 
railed  lustily,  "  Have  a  paper,  sir.'  Tribune, 
Herald,  Times,"  etc.,  until  it  seemed  as  if 
his  small  lungs  would  collapse. 

His  hands  were  bare  and  cold,  and  he 
muttered  to  himself,  "  I  must  holdout  even 
if  I  almost  freeze;  for  if  I'd  go  to  Granny 
now  we  wouldn't  have  no  supper."  Again 
he  began  calling  his  papers  with  renewed 
energy. 

The  streets  were  at  last  almost  deserted 
and  he  began  to  think  it  useless  to  stay 
longer  in  the  cold.  But  an  old  gentleman 
came  up  to  him  and  purchased  several  pa- 
pers. After  finding  the  change  the  gentleman 
slipped  his  pocketbook  carelessly  into  his 
pocket,  leaving  it  ready  to  drop  out  at  any 
slight  disturbance. 

The  newsboy,  with  the  keenness  of  his 
race,  saw  it  all  and  said  gaily, 

"  I  will  follow  that  fellow  and  see  that 
his  fat  old  wallet  don't  get  stolen,"  and  he 
chuckled  contentedly  to  himself. 

A  slight  thud  on  the  pavement  caused  him 
to  look  down,  and  lo!  there  lay  the  precious 
pocketbook,  its  owner  plodding  on  through 
the  storm,  evidently  lost  within  himSelf,  his 
pocketbook  farthest  away  from  his  thoughts. 

The  newsboy  looked  about  him,  and 
after  assuring  himself  that  no  one  had  no- 
ticed the"  loss,  thrust  the  pocketbook  into 
his  own  pocket  and  ran  swiftly  on,  bent  on 
finding  some  secret  place  where  he  could 
examine  his  find. 

A  dry  goods  box  in  a  back  alley  gave  him 
his  vantage  ground.  He  was  happy,  for 
once,  in  the  anticipation  of  what  was  to 
come. 

"  Massy  !  I've  struck  a  gold  mine,"  said 
he  as  he  saw  roll  after  roll  of  large  bills,  I'll 
buy  Granny  a  shawl  and  get  some  shoes  for 
myself,  and  some  fuel — and  my!  we're  rich." 

So  meditating  he  started  for  the  place 
where  he  and  his  beloved  Granny  lived. 

I  wonder  now  if  that  money  really  belongs 
to  us,"  he  mused.  "  Maybe  I'll  have  to  give 
it  up.  I  believe  my  teacher  in  the  mission 
school  would  say  so,  and  I  know  Granny 
would,  so  I'll  just  not  tell  her —  I'll  think 
what  to  do  with  it." 

"What's  the  matter?  Are  you  sick?" 
his  grandma  asked  kindly  as  he  entered  a 
small  room  in  a  large  tenement  house,  or 
rather,  what  they  called  "home." 

"No,  just  cold  and  hungry,"  said  Teddy. 

The  grandmother  hurried  to  cook  the 
meagre  supper  that  her  kind  little  grandson 
had  earned  by  selling  papers. 

That  night,  sleep  refused  to  visit  his  weary 
eyelids,  the  pocketbook  was  evidently 
troubling  him,  and  at  last  after  trving  to 
convince  himself  that  it  would  be  all  right 
to  keep  it,  and  still  not  finding  rest,  he  began 
to  wish  he  hadn't  found  it. 

"  Maybe  I  kin  take  it  back  to  him.  He'll 
have  it  put  in  the  paper  about  losing  it,  and 
I'll  do  that." 

Although  I  want  the  money  awful  bad,  it 
makes  me  feel  mean." 

The  next  morning  after  a  scanty  break- 
fast he  pocketed  the  money  that  was  be- 
ginning to  be  a  source  of  annoyance  to  him, 
and  went  out  to  begin  another  day  of  tire- 
some routine. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  and  be  said  to 


himself  as  he  purchased  his  roll  of  morning 
papers: 

"  I'll  just  look  and  see  whether  that  fellow 
has  advertised  or  not." 

So  saying  he  rushed  madly  across  the 
street,  looking  neither  right  nor  left.  But, 
alas  I  for  our  poor  little  newsboy.  A  pair 
of  run-away  horses  ran  him  down,  and  be- 
fore the  frightened  spectators  could  be  of 
any  use,  they  had  passed  over  him. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  next  cross- 
ing the  horses  were  stopped.  The  occu- 
pants, an  old  gentleman  and  lady,  returned 
to  see  what  damage  had  been  done. 
When  the  lady  saw  the  bleeding  form  of  a 
child  lying  there  she  ordered  him  to  be  put 
in  the  carriage  and  the  three  were  driven 
rapidly  away  and  soon  reached  a  beautiful 
home. 

Marble  steps  led  to  the  doorway,  and 
within  there  was  every  evidence  of  luxury. 
Teddy  was  carried  tenderly  into  a  dainty 
little  bedroom,  contrasting  strangely  with 
his  ragged  clothes. 

A  doctor  was  summoned,  and  after  ex- 
amining his  wounds  pronounced  them  seri- 
ous, but  not  fatal.  When  the  nurse  re- 
moved his  tattered  clothing  she  found  the 
pocketbook  that  he  had  stowed  away  so 
carefully.  When  she  handed  it  to  her 
master  he  exclaimed: 

"It  is  my  pocketbook  that  I  lost  yester- 
day. Little  did  I  think  I  would  ever  see 
that  again.  Nurse,  give  the  boy  the  best 
attention  and  when  he  gets  better  I  will 
come  up  and  see  him." 

When  Teddy  regained  consciousness  he 
was  very  much  surprised  to  find  himself  in 
such  a  strange  place,  but  when  all  had  been 
explained  to  him  he  sent  a  note  to  his 
granny,  telling  her  of  his  accident. 

When  he  was  entirely  well  and  his 
cheeks  rounder  and  rosier  than  ever  before, 
his  kind  friend  gave  him  a  situation  in  his 
dry  goods  store. 

He  rapidly  gained  in  health  and  spirits, 
and  his  strict  honesty  and  faithfulness  in- 
duced his  employer  to  give  him  higher 
wages,  so  that  he  and  his  faithful  granny  no 
longer  know  what  hunger  is. — Mary  B.  Vale 
in  Prairie  Farmer. 


Where  Are  Our  Ostrich  Egg  Painters  ? 

Ostrich  eggs,  artistically  painted  in  a  prize 
competition,  are  to  be  a  feature  in  the  ex- 
hibit from  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  at 
the  World's  Fair.  This  competition  has 
been  held.  Nineteen  contestants,  mostly 
young  women,  participated,  and  furnished 
designs  which  the  Cape  press  praises  highly 
as  being  very  artistic  and  beautiful.  Each 
contestant  submitted  half  a  dozen  beauti- 
fully decorated  eggs,  all  of  which  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  paintings  include  flowers,  birds, 
animals,  landscapes,  public  buildings,  etc. 
The  gem  of  the  whole  collection,  painted  by 
Miss  Van  Reenan,  winner  of  the  first  prize 
of  £7  IDS,  is  reported  to  be  a  fairy  figure 
standing  on  a  vine  leaf  drawn  by  a  butterfly, 
with  underneath  the  words,  "  to  Chicago." 

The  American  Ostrich  Company  has  sent 
to  Chicago  for  exhibition  at  the  World's 
Fair  30  birds  from  its  ostrich  farm  at  Fall 
Brook,  San  Diego  county,  California.  The 
ostriches  have  been  sent  on  thus  early  in 
order  that  they  may  become  thoroughly  ac- 
climated by  the  time  the  fair  opens  and  ap- 
pear at  their  best.  But  this  will  not  have 
the  esthetic  features  of  the  Cape  display. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U, 
S.  GcvmmttU  Food  Rtfiort, 
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CALIFORNIA. 


Butte. 

Fig  Notes.— Oroville  Reghttr:    Mr.   C.  H. 
Leggett,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
lig,  the  giant  of  fruit  trees,  recently  said  :    "  E. 
Ruhlnian,  of  the  firm  of  P.  Ruhltnan  &  Cox  of 
New  York  City,  recently  examined  some  of  the 
white  Adriatic  figs  that  we  put  up  last  season 
and  pronounced  them  a  perfect  fig.  He  opened 
the  boxes  and  examined  them  with  care  and 
found  them  free  from  worms  or  other  insects, 
yet  said  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  find  the  imported  figs  free 
from  worms.    He  thinks  the  ('alifornia  figs  can 
be  sold  in  quantities  in  New  York  City.    He  is 
president  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange, 
and  is  well  posted  as  to  the  fruit  markets  of 
that  city.    He  said  it  was  advisable  to  put  un 
the  figs  in  the  same  manner  that  they  were  put 
in  foreign  lands  and  promised  to  send  us  a 
sample  box  to  show  the  manner  of  packing. 
He  thought  it  advisable  to  use  the  same  style 
and  kind  of  packages  that  the  imported  figs 
came  in.   If  the  fruit  was  nicely  and  attractive- 
ly packed,  he  was  certain  there  would  be  a 
good  sale  for  it  at  remunerative  prices.  Mr. 
Leggett,  in  speaking  of  liis  own  trees,  said  he 
could  not  see  much  difference  in  the  growth  of 
the  trees  in  the  bottom  or  on  the  bluff.  Possi 
bly  the  former  is  a  little  larger  tree.  They 
found  the  fig  would  sour  when  irrigated,  and 
had  learned  by  experience  that  labor  was  too 
high  to  pick  this  fruit.    If  they  had  to  gather 
the  figs  by  hand  they  would  dig  up  the  trees, 
bnt  the  fig  would  dry  on  the  tree  and  fall  to 
the  ground.    They  ought  to  be  graded  after  be- 
ing dried,  so  as  to  put  the  largest  and  finest  in 
one  grade,  the  second  in  another,  and  the  in- 
ferior in  a  third.   They  had  found  no  insect  in- 
jures the  trees,  but  that  the  fruit  will  occasion- 
ally sunburn.    They  scalded  the  fruit  in  hot 
water  or  weak  brine.    The  fiuit  was  then 
drained,  put  in  a  sweai  box,  and,  later  on.  dip 
ped  in  hot  water  a  second  time  before  being 
packed  for  market.   The  sweating  equalized 
the  moisture,  the  dry  ones  taking  up  the  sur- 
plus moisture  of  those  that  were  too  damp.  He 
was  confident  that  at  five  cents  per  pound  for 
dried  fruit,  there  is  money  in  growing  figs. 

Fresno. 

Raisin  AcKEAQE  IN  THE  Statb.— William  Har- 
vey in  Fresno  Republican  says:  After  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  best  authorities,  and  a  par- 
tial comparison  of  the  same  with  the  assessor's 
books  of  Fresno,  1  find  that  Fresno  has  1002 
raisin  growers  who  own  24,103  acres  of  raisin 
vines,  a  little  more  than  one-half  that  which 
she  is  credited  with.  The  Calif  >rnia  Directory 
Company  of  San  Francisco  printed  a  list  of  ail 
the  growers  in  the  State  to  December,  1891. 
While  the  directory  gives  no  totals,  I  have 
taken  the  individual  data  and  added  them  to- 
gether, with  the  following  result: 

Fresno  1002  24,108 

Alameda   31  184J^ 

Batte   14  614 

Colusa   25  387J^ 

Contra  Costa   6  ISby^ 

El  Dorado   14  120 

Inyo   S  9 

Kern   40  1,191 

Los  Annelen   6  23 

Merced   14  212 

Orange   1  4 

Placer   24  510 

Sacrameiilo   20  812 

.San  Bernardino   225  2,632 

.San  Diego   170  4,414 

San  Luis  Oblbpo   1  1 

San  Mateo   \  15 

Santa  (  lara   14  98 

Santa  Cruz   5  21 

Stiasta   63  241^ 

.Solano   19  430 

Stanislaus   4  529 

Sutter   29  iazK 

Tehama   21  227 

Tulare   144  3,006 

Ventura   12  197 

Volo   -a.  1,125 


Total  In  California  1929 


These  totals  are  impoi  laiil,  inasmuch  as  they 
afford  a  basis  upon  which  can  be  calculated  the 
probable  output  of  raisins  for  the  Slate  of  Cali- 
fornia this  year,  and  will  negative  the  cry  of 
overproduction,  which  cry  seems  to  have  taken 
hold  of  our  farmers  and  had  a  very  depressing 
influence  upon  prices. 

Invo. 

Beekeepers'  Association.— Bishops'  Register: 
At  the  beekeepers'  meeting  held  July  2d, 
Messrs.  T.  F.  A.  Connelly,  H.  Trickey  and 
Don  Burdick  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  by-laws  for  a  Beekeepers'  Association. 
A  vote  ot  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Burdick  for 
having  discovered  the  existence  of  foul  brood 
and  his  efforts  toward  its  suppression.  It  was 
decided  to  call  a  meeting,  to  be  held  July  2;5d, 
of  all  the  beekeepers  of  the  valley,  to  form  an 
association  for  general  systematic  protection. 
Every  owner  is  invited  and  urged  to  attend,  no 
matter  how  few  hives  he  may  possess. 

Kern. 

How  TO  Utilize  Alkali  Land.— Bakersfield 
Echo:  Un  the  Rio  Bravo  vineyard  ranch  there 
is  a  piece  of  pretty  bad  alkali  "land,  and  Supt. 
Hanilton  has  been  experimenting  with  various 
crops.  This  year  he  planted  some  tobacco 
seed  and  has  secured  a  splendid  growth.  The 
value  of  the  leaf  cannot  yet  be  determined,  but 
it  may  come  about  that  tobacco  and  alkali  will 
go  well  together.  If  the  riifht  kind  of  leaf  can 
be  produced,  there  will  be  a  good  profit  in  it. 
Speaking  of  alkali,  reminds  ns  of  a  plan  sug- 
gested by  J.  A.  Rarick  a  few  days  ago  for  seed- 
ing such  land  to  alfalfa.  Where  this  salt  is  too 
strong  to  admit  of  the  growth  of  alfalfa  seed, 
he  says  it  may  be  stocked  by  transplanting  the 
roots.  For  instance,  put  the  alkali  spot  in 
good  condition  as  regards  moisture;  then  break 


up  a  piece  of  alfalfa  and  haul  the  roots  that  are 
plowed  out  on  to  the  alkali  land  and  distribute 
them  along  fresh  furrows  and  at  once  cover 
them  over.  He  say-s  the  worst  fields  can  be 
stocked  in  this  way.  As  is  well  known,  laud 
impregnated  with  this  salt  produces  the  heaviest 
crops  of  hay  when  it  is  once  seeded.  It  is  only 
in  the  worst  ca-ses  that  this  method  has  been  re- 
orted  to. 

The  Army  Worm  — Bakersfield  Californian: 
In  certain  localities  the  army  worm  has  made 
its  appearance  in  this  county.  It  seems  to  gen- 
erate in  sunflower  thickets,  where  they  are  let 
grow  along  the  banks  of  some  canal,  and  also 
appears  in  orchards,  where,  between  the  rows, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  have  been 
planted.  But  a  simple  method  has  been  de- 
vised, which  knocks  him  out  of  an  orchard  of 
young  trees  in  short  order.  This  is  the  pre- 
scription given  by  one  who  has  practically  ap- 
plied it  with  entire  success:  Make  a  layer  of 
wood  ashes  and  spray  it  with  kerosene  oil.  Put 
on  another  layer  of  ashes,  spraying  again  with 
the  oil,  and  keep  on  so  doing  until  enough  ma- 
terial for  the  needs  has  been  prepared.  Mix 
this  thoroughly  and  put  a  charge  into  a  sack, 
which  can  be  carried  in  front  of  the  distributor 
and  from  which  a  handful  can  be  thrown  upon 
each  infested  tree.  The  ashes  serve  as  a  mor- 
dant for  the  oil,  which  of  itself  would  be  too 
.strong  as  a  spray  upon  the  leaves.  One  band 
ful  thus  dusted  upon  a  young  tree  is  sufficient 
to  kill  all  the  army  worms  that  have  infested 
it.  The  remedy  is  certain  in  its  effect  and  costs 
hardly  anything  beyond  the  labor  of  applica- 
tion. 

Los  AnKeles. 

The  "  Mam.motii  Ryk." — Cor.  L.  A.  Express  : 
R.  J.  Ling  of  Florence  has  harvested  a  small 
strip  of  rye  of  an  entirely  new  and  distinct  va- 
riety, which  has  a  large  grain,  plump  and  of 
light  color.  He  calls  it  ''  The  Mammoth." 
This  grain  he  has  grown  from  a  few  seeds 
sown  last  year,  and  now  has  sufficient  seed  to 
plant  quite  a  piece  of  land,  and  will  give  it  a 
thorough  trial.  He  will  also  place  a  sample 
of  the  seed  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

CoMPTON  Cheese  F.vctory. — Cor.  L.  A.  Ex- 
press :  One  of  the  busiest  places  to  be  found 
at  Compton  is  the  Anchor  Cheese  Factory, 
where  is  manufactured  a  fine  quality  of  cheese, 
which  is  known  to  consumers  as  the  Anchor 
brand.  The  factory  receives  daily  6000  pounds 
of  milk  supplied  by  the  farmers  of  this  vicinity, 
requiring  the  milk  of  400  cows.  From  this 
amount  of  lacteal  finid  650  pounds  of  cheese 
is  turned  out  every  24  hours."  This  factory  is 
operated  on  something  of  a  cooperative  plan, 
the  manager,  J.  J.  Harshman,  receiving  so 
much  per  pound  for  making  the  cheese, 
the  patrons  getting  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  selling  price, 
less  the  cost  of  marketing. 

Walndt  Growers'  Association.  —  Downey 
Champion :  The  Los  Nietos  and  Ranchito 
Walnut  Growers'  Association,  whose  members 
are  all  growers  of  this  section,  has  been  for 
several  years  the  principal  shipuer  of  this  great 
staple  crop.  The  crop  of  1890,  handled  by  the 
association,  representing  the  product  of  47 
growers,  amounted  to  "61,019  pounds  (65.36 
sacks),  for  which  was  received  $59,611.84.  The 
crop  of  1891—51  growers— was  702.469  pounds 
(6019  sacks),  and  brought  $58,020.83  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  growers,  not  members  of  the 
association,  rai«ed  and  shipped  walnuts  in 
amount  and  value  equal  to  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  association's  shipments.  This  year  upward 
of  90  growers  have  joined  the  association,  and 
with  the  big  harvest  now  in  prospect  and  the 
increased  acreage  of  young  groves  coming  into 
bearing,  the  prospects  are  that  the  yield  and 
receipts  for  the  crop  of  '92  will  be  largely  in 
excess  of  previous  years. 

Placer. 

A  Ranch  Farmed  for  Gold,  Grain  and 
Fruit.— Georgetown  Gazette:  About  a  mile 
nortb  of  town  is  the  Holmes  ranch,  which 
within  the  past  eight  months  has  produced 
nearly  $4000  in  gold,  including  a  ¥1000  gold 
nugget  and  a  field  of  oats  standing  seven  feet 
above  the  ground,  from  which  a  bunch  of 
stalks  was  taken  by  B.  C.  Currier  (a  '49er),  and 
placed  on  exhibition  at  the  postoffice,  which 
measured  seven  feet  and  six  inches  in  length. 
The  ranch  also  contains  a  large  orchard  of 
mostly  winter  apples,  noted  for  their  fine 
flavor  and  good  keeping  qualities. 

San  Bernardino. 

Ontario  Citrus  Fruit  Ship.mknts.— Los  An- 
geles Times:  The  fruit  shipments  in  June  were 
as  follows:  Oranges,  560  boxes;  lemons,  96 
boxes;  green  fruit,  12,170  pounds;  dried  fruit, 
2380.  The  summary  of  citrus  fruit  shipments 
for  the  season  to  date  is  as  follows: 

Oranges,  Lemons, 
^       ,  boxes.  boxes. 

December   400  80 

January   438  268 

February   305  80 

March  4,780  133 

April  1,967  176 

May  1,680  165 

June  ,   560  96 

Total  10,020  998 

This  is  ;56  cars  of  oraiues  and  nearly  4  cars 
of  lemons— 4U  cars.  There  are  some  oranges 
yet  to  ship  and  about  a  carload  of  lemons. 

Effects  ok  Fertilizinq  an  Orange  Grovk.— 
Ontario  Observer  :  Byron  Ford's  orange  grove 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  colony.  It  has 
never  mnde  a  satisfactory  growth,  "nor  has  it 
ever  borne  a  fair  crop  "of  fruit.  When  Mr. 
Ford  came  in  possession  of  it  one  year  ago,  he 
knew  nothing  of  orange  culture,  but  he  knew 
what  the  grove  needed  to  make  it  one  of  the 
finest  in  Ontario.  Upon  his  return  last  fall 
from  the  East,  he  had  the  grove  plowed  and 
heavily  fertilized.  The  change  which  this 
treatment  has  wrought  is  wonderful.  So  rap- 
idly have  the  trees  grown  and  so  dense  has  the 
foliage  become  that  few  who  knew  the  grove 


in  its  days  of  starvation  would  recognize  it  now 
The  trees  are  now  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
being  well  set  with  fruit,  promise  to  mature 
large  crop  of  oranges. 

Deciduous  Fruit. — Ontario  Observer:  liar 
wood  &  Woodford  have  finished  picking  tl 
cherry  crop  on  the  Dwinell  place,  at  the  head 
of  Euclid  avenue.  The  100  trees,  which 
cover  one  acre,  produced  2838  pounds  of  frui 
which  was  sold  for  $283.80.  We  get  this  stale 
ment  direct  from  the  foregoing  persons,  and  it 
can  be  relied  upon.  The  trees  have  not  been 
irrigated  for  two  years  and  have  been  cultivated 
but  once  within  a  year.  The  elevation  of  the 
mesa  lands  is  that  required  for  the  successful 
production  of  cherries,  and  as  this  popular  fruit 
can  be  grown  on  them  without  water  and  with 
but  little  cultivation,  we  hope  to  see  them  more 
largely  utilized  for  this  purposo.  There  is  now 
every  encouragement  to  persons  owning  land 
in  this  locality,  unfit  for  citrus  fruit  culture,  to 
plant  same  to  deciduous  fruit  trees.  Here 
we  have  a  cannery  and  d-ier  capable  of  utilizing 
1000  tons  of  fruit  each  season,  and  at  North  On 
tario  is  a  fruit  company  that  is  prepared  to  buy 
and  prepare  for  market  a  large  quantity.  At 
present  all  fruit  is  either  canned  or  dried,  but 
in  the  future  a  large  per  cent  of  the  crop  will 
be  marketed  green.  Both  the  Santa  Pe  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  are  running  green  fruit  trains 
to  the  East  on  passenger  time,  and  much  of  the 
crop  of  Northern  California  is  being  chipped 
direct  to  the  trees  in  a  fresh  state  to  Chicago 
and  New  York.  Next  season  much  of  the  fruit 
in  this  locality  will  be  marketed  in  this  way 

Oranoe  Oil.  —  Observer:  A  Riverside  man 
has  just  succeeded  in  extracting  from  ten 
pounds  of  orange  peel,  oil  in  the  proportion  of 
50  pounds  to  one  ton  of  peel.  Orange  oil  is 
valuable  commoditv,  it  being  worth  $7  a  pound 
As  a  'on  of  peel  will  yield  oil  to  the  value  of 
$300,  the  profits  of  such  an  industry  will  doubt- 
less prove  satisfactory  to  its  founder.  In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  said  that  orange  blossoms 
also  yield  a  valuable  product.  The  facilities 
for  utilizing  the  by-products  of  our  fruit  or- 
chards time  wdl  soon  bring,  and,  when  estab 
lished.  all  fruit  not  fit  for  shipment  in  its 
natural  shape  can  be  profitably  utilized 
other  ways. 

Siskiyou. 
A  Largf.  Fae.m. — Sisson  Mascot:  The  Edson 
ranch  at  Gazelle  comprises  320O  acres  of  choice 
lands  and  has  vielded  a  fortune  to  Edson  Bros, 
within  the  past  few  years.  They  have  all  the 
latest  improved  farming  machinery,  and  em- 
ploy from  now  until  late  in  the  fall  upward  of 
20  men,  their  daily  expenses  exceeding  $.50, 
They  are  now  cutting  their  first  crop  of  alfalfa, 
and  will  have  about  125  tons.  The  second 
crop  will  give  them  at  least  100  tons  more, 
making  a  total  of  225  tons  in  a  single  season. 
Their  hay  crop  alone  insures  them  an  income 
of  $1500.  From  the  raising  of  grain  and  cattle 
they  realize  probably  $8000  more  per  annum 

Santa  Clara. 

Cupertino  Fruit  Notes.— Cor.  S.  J.  Mercury: 
Peaches  are  ripe  and  apricots  will  soon  be. 
Plums  are  also  ready  for  the  market;  that  is,  of 
course,  the  early  kinds.  The  prune  crop  will 
be  short  but  of  superior  quality.  The  grapes, 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  have  been  dropping 
badly,  so  that  crops  will  be  much  shorter  than 
first  estimated.  Apricots  in  this  vicinity  have 
a  fair  crop,  but  peaches  are  very  light  in  most 
orchards.  Mrs.  D.  Diirkee  has  built  a  neat 
drier  on  her  place.  Antonio  Zicoviob  intends 
putiing  another  pumice  still  np  in  his  distillery 
on  his  ranch  at  this  place.  The  Lincoln  Wine 
Company  is  contemplating  a  considerable  addi- 
tion to  its  already  extensive  plant. 

Tehama, 

Wheat  Rust. — Corning  Observer:  Wheat  is 
turning  out  very  bad  on  many  of  our  small 
farms — it  is  so  much  rusted.  Never  before  was 
there  such  a  fine  prospect  for  a  splendid  crop 
but  a  hot  sun  coming  after  a  shower  caused 
much  rust.  There  will  be  one-third  less  of 
of  wheat  than  was  expected.  Some  farms 
have  very  fine  wheat.  Out  on  the  hills  the 
wheat  C'luld  not  be  much  better.  On  the  whole, 
if  nine  sacks  are  averaged,  it  will  be  the  out- 
side. Many  small  farmers  had  their  crops 
mortgaged,  and  the  poor  souls  will  not  have 
enough  to  pay  for  goods  and  money  received. 

Tuolumne. 
A  Cork  Oak. — Stockton  Independent:  J.  T. 
Salmon  of  French  Camp  has  brought  to  the 
Independent  office  a  section  of  cork  bark  which 
was  taken  from  a  tree  near  Tuttletown,  Tuol- 
umne county,  from  land  belonging  to  the  Pet- 
erson mine.  There  are  two  trees  there  of  vig- 
orous growth  and  unknown  age,  as  no  one  now 
there  knows  when  and  by  whom  they  were  set 
out.  These  trees  are  between  40  and  .50  feet 
high  and  about  18  inches  in  diameter.  The 
trunks  are  smooth  and  without  limbs  until 
near  the  tops.  Mr.  Whitney,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  property,  intends  to  peel  the  trees,  which 
can  be  easily  done,  and  nse  the  bark.  Mr. 
Salmon  intends  to  plant  across  from  the  trees 
at  his  place  in  this  county  and  raise  cork  trees. 
[The  trees  are  probably  from  acorns  sent  out  by 
the  Patent  Oflfice  in  the  '.508.  There  are  similar 
trees  from  the  same  source  in  half  a  dozen 
counties  of  the  State. — Eds.  Press.] 
Tulare. 

Live  Stock  and  Irrigation  Mileage. — Visalia 
Times:  The  assessor  returns  the  following  live 
stock  and  irrigation  mileage  in  this  county: 
Live  stock— Calves,  3060;  beef  cattle,  226;  cattle 
(stock).  15,600;  colts,  7547:  cows  (thorough- 
bred), 110;  cows  (graded),  6792;  goats  (common), 
1759;  hogs,  15,346;  horses  (thoroughbred),  10; 
horses  (standard),  51;  horses  (American),  2806; 
horses  (common),  12,087;  jacks  and  jennies,  59; 
mules,  1429;  oxen,  80;  sheep  (imported),  1000; 
sheep  (common),  185,521;  lambs,  3885.  Irriga- 
tion ditches  in  miles:  K.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  25;  Con. 
People's  D.  Co.,  4;  K.  and  Mill  Creek  Co.,  5; 
People's  ditch,  branch,  12;  People's  ditch,  main, 


7;  People's  ditch,  branch,  8;  L.  K.  R.  D.  Co., 


14;  Griffla  Side  D.,  5;  Settlers'  D.  Co.,  15;  Ex- 
tension D.  Co.,  3;  Lakeside  D.  Co.,  25;  Mussel 
Slough  D.  Co.,  10;  Pioneer  D.  Co.,  3i;  Watch- 
umna  D.  Co.,  16. 

Fruit  Crop.— Traver  Advocate:  The  fruit 
crop  in  this  vicinity  is  still  looking  well.  In 
some  localities  a  good  many  of  the  grapes  have 
fallen  off,  while  in  other  places  the  vines  are  as 
full  as  they  should  be.  The  apricot  crop  is 
turning  out  well,  and  considerable  of  it  has  al- 
ready been  disposed  of.  The  peach  crop  prom- 
ises to  be  very  heavy.  The  early  peaches  are 
nearly  all  gone  now,  but  later  varieties  are  be- 
ginning to  come  on. 

Dried  Fruit  Notes.— Grangeville  Cor.  Visalia 
Times:  The  fruit  on  the  Verona  orchard  has 
been  purchased  by  'Ein  San.  He  paid  $75  an 
acre  for  it.  He  has  just  about  finished  drying 
the  apricots.  He  sold  part  of  the  fruit  for  104 
cents  per  pound,  and  has  been  offered  lOi  cents 
for  the  remainder.  He  expects  to  have  25  tons 
of  peaches.  He  expects  that  peiches  will  not 
sell  for  over  seven  cents  per  pound.  Peach- 
drying  will  start  in  about  three  weeks.  The 
peach  trees  in  the  Verona  orchard  are  so 
heavily  loaded  that  they  are  comnelled  to  prop 
the  branches  up.  Herman  Nathan  has  bad  a 
splendid  bleacher  erected.  It  holds  360  trays  at 
one  charge,  and  works  to  perfection. 

OREGON. 

Hops  in  the  Willamette  Valley.— Eugeno 
Register :  Thomas  Osburne,  of  London,  has 
been  looking  up  hop  matters  in  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington  the  past  few  weeks. 
Mr.  Osburne  thinks  Willamette  valley  hop- 
laisers  have  an  important  advantage  over  the 
growers  both  of  Washington  and  California. 
In  the  last  mentioned  State  the  extremely  hot 
weather  prevents  the  lice  from  doing  much 
damage,  however.  But  the  land  there  is  high- 
priced  and  in  the  Puyallup  valley  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  smal  hop  grower.  The  soil 
and  climate  of  the  Willamette  valley  is  well 
suited  to  the  production  of  hops.  The  area  is 
so  large  that  the  price  of  land  is  kept  within 
reasonable  limits.  Mr.  Osburne  is  of  the 
opinion  that  most  of  the  Willamette  valley 
hop  growers  do  not  cultivate  their  fields  with 
proper  care.  The  lack  of  proper  care  becomes 
evident  when  it  comes  to  marketing  the  crop. 
Formerly  New  Y'ork  hops  were  preferred  over 
those  raised  on  the  Pacific  slope,  but  now  the 
two  bring  about  the  same  price  in  the  English 
market.  But  the  Pacific  coa&t  must  soon  lead 
both  quality  and  quantity.  The  hops  of 
Lane  county  are  among  the  best  received  in 
Loudon,  and  it  is  worth  while  making  the 
effort  to  get  them. 

NEVADA. 

Sugar  Bket  (Jhowing. — Virginia  Enterprise: 
The  U.  S.  Deparrment  of  Agriculture  has  just 
issued  Bulletin  No.  33,  Division  of  Chemistry, 
upon  the  Sugar  Beet  Experiments  in  1891. 
Eighteen  samples  were  received  for  this  State 
from  three  counties,  from  one  of  which, 
Washoe,  was  received  15.  The  average  per- 
centage of  sugar  in  the  beet  for  the  State  was 
17.20,  and  thfl  average  weight  of  beet  11 
ounces.  Washoe  county,  which  practically 
furnished  all  the  samples  from  the  State,  also 
leads  in  the  quality  of  the  beets  obtained.  The 
numbers  representing  them  are  almost  phe- 
nomenal, with  the  exception  of  the  average 
weight,  which  is  about  what  it  should  be. 
This  doubtless  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
beets  were  exceptionally  rich.  The  15  samples 
from  this  county  showed  an  average  percentage 
of  sugar  in  the  beet  of  18.02,  and  average  eight 
of  9  ounces.  These  figures  place  Nevada  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  beet-growing  States  for  qual- 
"ty,  and  such  beets  raised  in  quantity  would 
soon  enable  the  people  of  Nevada  to  erect 
sugar  plants,  and  thus  open  up  an  industry 
which  would  be  of  great  value. 


4 


WASHINGTON. 

Crops  ImpeSved. — Spokane  Chronicle,  July  6: 
People  who  have  traveled  through  the  grain 
sections  of  the  State  report  that  the  general 
damage  to  crops  is  comparatively  slight.  There 
are  some  sections,  however,  that  have  sustained 
heavy  losses.  Medical  Lake,  Endicott,  Cheney, 
Marshall  Junction,  the  western  part  of  Spokane 
and  Whitman  counties  and  a  good  portion  of 
Adams  county  have  suffered  losses  which  will 
probably  aggregate  30  per  cent.  The  damage 
n  Walla  Walla  county  is  greater  than  through- 
out the  Palouse  belt,  but  in  all  it  will  not  reach 
loss  of  10  per  cent.  Stevens  county  will  have 
an  average  crop  if  no  further  damage  is  done. 
The  recent  rains,  with  the  cool  winds,  have  re- 
stored the  confidence  of  the  farmers,  and  they 
do  not  now  fear  further  loss.  In  a  few  days 
the  harvest  will  begin,  and  should  the  weather 
again  become  hot  and  dry,  the  crops  are  so  far 
advanced  that  no  damage  could  be  done.  The 
redictions  are  that  the  aggregate  yield  of  grain 
in  this  State  will  equal,  and  probably  excel,  the 
])roduction  of  any  former  year,  owing  to  the 
I  act  that  the  acreage  is  in  excess  of  any  previous 
season.  The  farmers  are  making  vigorous 
preparations  for  harvesting.  Much  of  the  hay 
crop  has  already  been  cut,  and  by  the  time  the 
first  crop  has  been  stored,  the  grain  fields  will 
be  ripe  and  ready  for  the  reapers. 


$500,000 


To  LOAI  !■  *MT    AMOUHT  AT  THB  VIST  LOWIUT  HAKKIT 

rate  ot  interest  on  »pproved  security  in  Farming  Land«. 

SCHULLKK,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  Sao 
Francisco. 

The  firm  of  Smith's  Cash  Store  is  steadily 
gaining  popularity  with  its  large  list  of  country 
patrons.  , 

Unitarisui  Literature 

Bent  tree  by  the  Channins  Acxiliabt  of  the  First  Uolta. 
rUn  Ohnrch,  coi.  Oeary  and  Franklin  Sta.,  Baa  Fran- 
«lMO.   AddrsM  Hit,  B.  F.  Slddlngf  M  aboT*. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  FRUIT  GROWERS. 


Wire  Work 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

window  Guards, 
Wroogbt  Iron  Fencing, 
Bank,  Store  &  Office  Railing, 
Store  and  Window  Flxtares, 
Ornamental  Wire  Work, 
Roof  Greeting  and  Flnlala, 
Sieves,  Riddles  and  Screens, 
Galvanized  Dipping  Baskets. 
And  Prone  Screens. 


FRUNB  80REBN. 

Is  the  most  rapid  working  machine  tor  GftADINO  PRUNES,  BOTH  GREEN  AND  DRIED,  that  has  ever  been 
introduced.  Wbeiever  it  was  u  ed  last  seas-^n  it  gave  perfect  satisfaction,  both  in  the  quantity  of  fruit  gtaded 
and  the  way  It  did  the  work.  The  capacity  Is  practically  unlimited,  as  It  will  grade  the  fruit  perfectly  as  fast  as  t 
cao  be  fed  to  the  miichlDe, 


For  Grading 

0RAIi6ES,PRDNES, 

OLIVES, 

Walniits,_Mles.  Etc. 

will  Orade  Green 
or  Dried  Fralt 
Kqaally  Well. 

In  Use  liy  Promineil 
Fruitgrowers, 

Pays  for  Itself  Quickly  in 
Saving  Time  and 

Money.  = 

DIPPING  BASKET. 

I  make  all  sizes  of  this  Grader,  from  the  large  SO-inch  cylinder  down  to  a  small  hand  machine  for  the  use  of 
growers  whose  crops  are  small.  Ifurnish  the  Grader  mounted  complete,  or  the  Cylinder  alone  if  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  purchas'  r  prefers  to  mount  it  to  suit  himself.  ' 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 


ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  WATER  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETER. 


2  TO   25  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


OONNEOTIONS 


-AND- 


FITTINGS 

TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
REQUIRED. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


Pacific  Coast  Office,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Factory:   Oreenpoint,  L.  I. 
New  York  Office:   28  Cllfl  Street. 


THE  GEO.  F.  EBERHARD  COMPANY.  Managers. 


Buggies 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

End  Spring  at  $75  GO 

Side  Bar  at   77  50 

Equal  to  jobs  selling  from 
50  to  75/(  more  money. 

Surreys 

For  $125  to  $150  that  cannot  be 
beat  for  $150  to  $200. 

All  of  our  jobs  warranted  for 
one  year. 


I    -  '-1 


Carts 


From  $14  to  $23,  better  than 
those  sold  by  others  for  from 
$25  to  $30. 


Harness 

At  from  25%  to  40%  less  than 
others  are  selling. 


No.  176  JUMP  SEAT  SURREY,  PRICE  $145. 

1}  Full  steel  Axle  and  li  Wheels,  Trimmed  In  the  Best  of  Leather  and  Fainted 
Flrst-Clasa.  Material  of  the  Very  Beat.  Oannot  be  Bought  Elsewhere 
for  Less  than  $200  to  $250. 


Write  for  our  catalogue  of  ve- 
hicles and  harness  or  call  in  per- 
son at  2)6^2  Fremont  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO,, 


S6i   FREMONT  STREET, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 


THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME, 

Tuition  One  Tear  (S2  Weehg),  $76. 
Sixteen  ReguUr  Teaohera  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Oouneg  Thorough,  Rates  Lowest 
InitructiOD  th*  Best,  and  School  tlie  Host  Reliable.  Addreii  W.  O.  RAUSET. 


P.  &?B«  DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb  28,  1888  ) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Otlier  Fruits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRATS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.     COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pntnp  in  Rolls  contaiDing  1000  spare  feet,  or  in  Reams  of  480  "Sheets— 24  x  36. 

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FKEB. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  PRANCISOO. 
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©HE   0TOCK  'Y''^'^'^' 


Stick  to  Your  Specialty. 

Too  many  stockmeu  lack  courage  to  face 
adversity  bravely.  Years  ago  many  wanted 
buyers  for  their  sheep  at  any  price.  Now 
some  of  the  same  parties  are  buying  sheep 
at  very  high  figures.  The  same  persons 
probably  sold  cattle,  hogs  or  horses,  too,  at 
a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  get  into  the  sheep 
business  again.  The  wooly  tribe  is  paying 
its  way  handsomely  in  recent  years,  and  fol 
lowing  the  common  inclination,  all  wish  to 
rush  into  this  line  of  work,  and,  of  course, 
they  will  break  it  down.  The  young  man 
who  has  a  special  adaptation  for  sheep 
breeding  is  fortunate  at  being  able  to  begm 
at  this  time;  but  he  is  liable  to  be  tempted 
to  try  some  other  kind  of  stock  when  re- 
verses come.  Several  varieties  of  animals 
on  the  farm,  with  one  as  a  specialty,  is  the 
safer  policy,  and  when  one's  specialty  is 
"  down  "  is  a  good  time  to  improve  by  buy- 
ing a  better  type  of  breeding  females  as  well 
as  the  best  sire  one's  means  will  warrant. 
The  prosperous  shepherd  should  now  be 
hedging  against  a  day  of  small  profits,  by 
securing  some  pure- bred  cows,  draft  mares, 
etc.,  while  they  are  cheap.  The  majority  of 
farmers  cannot  aflford  to  be  specialists  con- 
tinually; neither  can  they  afford  to  abandon 
wholly  the  kind  of  stock  with  which  they 
succeed  best.  The  one  who  was  successful 
with  driving  or  road  horses  ten  years  ago, 
and  did  not  abandon  their  breeding  and 
handling  for  the  draft  variety  exclusively,  is 
destined  row  to  succeed  with  drivers  more 
surely  than  he  who  now  sells  his  draft  horses 
or  cattle  and  begins  with  the  quick  steppers. 
It  is  largely  from  experience  in  handling 
any  variety  of  stock  that  profit  is  to  come. 
If  one  is  in  any  line  of  work  but  half  the 
time  (when  the  boom  is  on)  he  loses  time  in 
adapting  himself  to  the  work.  Guarding 
ttgamst  losses  is  difficult  even  when  one  is 
familiar  with  the  farm  animals.  The  kind 
of  stock  one  keeps  from  choice,  and  cares 
for  zealously  and  wisely,  will  usually,  if  not 
always,  pay  better  even  in  their  depressed 
season  than  other  kinds  about  which  he  has 
much  to  learn.  Nearly  every  farmer  can 
keep  a  few  hogs  year  after  year  profitably, 
by  giving  heed  to  their  needs. 

Many  farmers,  too,  can  keep  sheep  in 
moderate  numbers  to  advantage.  Few 
men  are  not  in  position  to  keep  two  or  more 
brood  mares,  and  few  have  any  good  reason 
for  not  owning  some  cows.  Know  some- 
thing about  all  kind  of  farm  animals  and 
all  possible  about  one  or  two  varieties. 
Two  or  more  neighbors  can  cooperate  to 
advantage.  Let  one  study  and  experiment 
on  the  breeding,  feeding  and  diseases  of 
cattle  and  swine;  the  other  on  horses  and 
sheep.  Each  can  be  of  much  service  to  the 
other  in  the  emergencies  which  will  fre- 
quently arise  from  disease,  accidents,  etc.— 
The  Orange  Judd  Farmer. 


Sale  of  "  Doddies." 

At  Mr.  J.  R.  Harvey's  sale  of  Aberdeen 
Angus  cattle  at  Dexter  Park,  Chicago,  June 
30th,  an  average  of  $358.60  was  obtained 
for  25  head.  Six  bulls  averaged  $333  33, 
and  19  females  $366.58. 

The  bull  Jim  Jams  sold  for  $1000,  and  the 
highest-priced  cow  was  Blackbird  of  Tur- 
lington 2d,  which  sold  for  $800. 

The  Turlini;ton  herd  of  "  Doddies  "  has 
for  some  time  been  considered  to  be  the  best 
on  this  continent,  no  expense  having  been 
spared  in  the  first  cost  of  the  foundation 
animals,  nor  in  the  after  management. 

The  herd  has  been  principally  under  the 
care  and  management  of  Mr.  Wm.  Watson, 
son  of  the  late  Hugh  Watson  of  Keillon, 
Scotland,  who  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  to  take  in  band  the  improvement  of  this 
now  superior  breed  of  beef  catile.  He  was 
the  breeder  of  the  celebrated  bull  Old  Jock 
(i),  calved  in  1842,  and  was  one  of  the 
greatest  show  bulls  of  his  day. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  such  a  herd  of  cattle, 
bred  and  managed  with  such  success,  should 
be  dispersed  altogether,  to  de  which  is  Mr. 
Harvey's  intention. 

There  are  still  left  about  40  head,  which 
will  be  sold  at  Chicago  on  the  14th  of  Sep 
tcmber  next. 

The  portion  already  sold  has  made  the 
highest  average  price  of  any  sale  of  any 
breed  of  cattle  so  far  this  year,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  be  surpassed. 

Doubtless  the  September  contingent  is  the 
equal  in  quality  of  that  already  sold,  and, 
n-nder  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Watson, 
will  undoubtedly  be  brought  forward  in 
shape  to  command  top  prices. 


Easy  Way  to  Wash  Dishes.— I  have  an 
improved  plan  for  washing  dishes  which  has 
been  practiced  in  some  households  in  this 
city,  and  which  has  been  pronounced  a  great 
success.  First,  have  your  water  boiling  hot. 
This  is  essential.  Provide  yourself  with  a 
common  painter's  brush,  with  a  handle 
about  10  inches  long.  If  the  bristles  are 
not  found  convenient,  tie  a  piece  of  soft  rag 
at  the  end  of  a  stick  of  the  same  length. 
Take  the  plates,  and,  after  removing  the 
scrape,  pile  them  on  top  of  each  other  in 
the  empty  dishpan.  Pour  enough  hot  water 
on  the  topmost  dish  to  fill  the  dish.  Then, 
tipping  up  one  end  of  the  dish  with  your 
finger,  wash  front  and  back  with  the  brush. 
In  France,  special  brushes  trimmed  with 
thin  rope  about  four  inches  long,  instead  of 
brushes,  are  used  for  this  purpose.  Remem- 
ber, it  is  not  the  heat  of  the  plates,  but  the 
hot  water,  that  pains  the  hands.  When  this 
is  completed,  the  water  will  be  in  the  next 
dish.  Lift  the  clean  dish  out,  and  place  it 
on  its  edge  against  the  wall.  Put  in  more 
hot  water,  and  perform  the  same  operation 
on  all  the  other  dishes,  and  when  the  work 
is  finished,  you  will  find  that  the  heat  has 
dried  the  plates,  and  that  they  do  not  require 
to  be  wiped.  By  this  method,  you  need  not 
scald  or  wet  your  hands,  and  you  also  avoid 
the  trouble  of  wiping,  which  is  half  the 
work. — Detroit  News. 

English  Batter-Pudding.— An  En- 
glish batter-pudding  with  green  gooseberries 
is  made  as  follows:  Pour  a  pint  of  milk 
over  a  slice  of  bread,  crumbed.  Stir  in  ten 
even  tablespoonfuls  ol  flour.  Add  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
finally,  the  whites  of  four  eggs  which  have 
been  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Beat  this  bat- 
ter carefully,  and  stir  into  it  a  quart  of  green 
gooseberries.  Put  the  pudding  in  a  greased 
mold,  or  tie  it  up  in  a  thick  cloth  which  has 
been  thoroughly  greased  and  floured.  Let 
it  boil  two  hours.  Serve  it  with  an  English 
brandy-sauce  or  an  old-fashioned  hard 
sauce. 

Strawberry  Custard. — Separate  four 
eggs,  put  one  pint  of  milk  into  a  double 
boiler,  beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  until  light,  add  them 
to  the  milk,  stir  constantly  until  the  thick- 
ness of  cream,  take  from  the  fire  and  stand 
aside  to  cool;  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
until  stiff,  add  to  them  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  powdered  sugar,  and  beat  again  until 
stiff  and  white.  Put  about  a  pint  of  straw- 
berries into  a  glass  dish,  pour  over  the  cus- 
tard, heap  the  whites  in  spoonfuls  over  the 
top,  dust  with  sugar,  stand  in  the  oven  a 
moment  to  brown.    Serve  icy  cold. 

Vermicelli  Soup.— For  eight  people, 
take  a  quarter  o'  a  pound  of  vermicelli, 
which  blanch  in  boiling  water  to  take  off  the 
taste  of  dtist.  Strain  it,  and  throw  it  into 
some  btoth  that  is  boiling,  otherwise  the 
vermicelli  will  stick  together  and  cannot  be 
separated  unless  crumbled  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  Mind,  the  vermicelli  must  be  boiled 
in  broth  before  you  mix  it  with  any  of  the 
puree,  and  take  care  to  break  the  vermicelli 
before  you  blanch  it  in  the  water,  otherwise 
it  will  be  in  long  pieces  and  unpleasant  to 
serve  up 

White  Spruce  Beer. — Mix  together 
three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  five  gallons  of 
water,  a  cup  of  good  yeast,  adding  a  small 
piece  of  lemon  peel,  and  enough  of  the  es- 
sence of  spruce  to  give  it  flavor.  When 
fermented,  preserve  in  close  bottles.  Mo- 
lasses or  common  brown  sugar  can  be  used, 
if  necessary,  instead  of  loaf  and  the  lemon 
peel  left  out.  Sometimes,  when  unable  to 
obtain  the  essence  of  spruce,  we  have  boiled 
down  the  twigs.  This  will  be  found  a  de- 
lightful home  drink. 

Berry  Sherbet. — Crush  one  pound  of 
berries,  add  them  to  one  quart  of  water,  one 
lemon  sliced,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  orange 
flavor,  if  you  have  it.  Let  these  ingredients 
stand  in  an  earthen  bowl  for  three  hours; 
then  strain,  squeezing  all  the  juice  out  of  the 
fruit.  Dissolve  one  pound  of  powdered 
sugar  in  it,  strain  again,  and  put  on  the  ice 
until  ready  to  serve. 

Rhubarb  Cream  Pie.— One  pint  stewed 
rhubarb,  four  ounces  sugar,  one  pint  cream, 
two  ounces  powdered  cracker,  three  eggs. 
Rub  the  stewed  rhubarb  through  a  sieve, 
beat  the  other  ingredients  well  together,  and 
just  as  the  pie  is  ready  for  the  oven,  stir  in 
the  rhubarb;  pour  the  whole  into  a  plate 
lined  with  pastry.  Cover  with  strips  and 
bake. 

SfRAWBKRRIES  WITH  OrANGE  JuICE.— 

This  is  an  exceedingly  nice  way  to  serve  a 
sweet  berry.  Have  them  picked  carefully 
and  placed  in  a  serving  dish,  dust  with 
sugar,  and  then  to  each  quart  pour  over 
carefully  the  juice  of  two  oranges;  serve  at 
ence. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 

QUICKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
CAREFDLEST. 
CAPACITY  FhOM  lU  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONB   BOY    CAN    BUN  IT. 
tS'  Send  for  Illustrated  circular  grlTlog  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSHER,  CHANDLER  &  CO..  -  -  -  216  Front  Street,  Manufacturers, 
G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,      -      -      -  3  4  5  Front  Street,  Selling  Agents, 

SAN   FaANCI300,  GAL. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  sn,  da  you  use  our  Patent 

sudwhQRoSS  HEAD?!!^!'?!] 


IF  NOT.  WHY  NOT? 


-  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 

The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


Trial.  Why  suffer  from  the  bad  effects  of  the  La  Qrippe,  Lamu  Bacli,  Kiiloey  and  Liver 
disiase,  Rtieumatibm,  ludigestioc,  Djspepsia,  any  liiud  of  wealcncss,  or  other  diecases,  when 
Klectrlclty  will  cure  you  and  keep  you  Id  health.    (Headache  cured  io  one  minute.)  To 

rrr:r  dr.  judd  s  electric  belt 

tree.   Prices,  $3,  90,  $10,  and  (IE,  If  satisfied.   Also  Electric  Trusses  and  Box  Batteries. 
Coets  nothing  to  try  them.    Can  be  regulated  to  suit,  anil  guaranteed  to  last  for  years.  A 
Belt  and  Battery  combined,  and  produces  sufficient  Eloctricity  to  sbocli.    Free  Ilodical 
advice.    Write  to-day.    Qlve  waist  measure,  price  and  full  particulars. 
Ag:enta  Wanted.  Address  DR.  JUDD,  Detroit,  MIeh. 


WE  WANT  THE  EARTH 


WITH 
THE 


"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE.'  i 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  REPRESENTS  A  VINEYARD  ANU  ORCdARU  FENCED    K.\(.LLS1  VKLY   WITH  THK 

"  ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST.  SPECULATOR,  VINEYARDIST,  ORCHARDIST,  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  RAISER 

YOD    CANNOT  AFPOBD  TO  BB   WITHOD  T  IT. 
IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 


ONE  CENT 


1  EK  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES. 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN   EVERY  RESPECT. 

«V  Remember,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Owners  of  the  "  RENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
POWER  FENCE  LOOMS,  the  only  machine  which  makes  a  perfect,  straight,  tight  (ence. 

Any  size,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  notice.  Send  (or  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  taiM- 
moniais  to 


CALIFORNIA   FEMCE  COMPANY, 


Msntloo  this  cape 


570-678  BRANNAV  HTRPIKT.  SAN  FRANatHOO. 


MAKUFAOnnUM  OP 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   180  BEALB  8THBET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  (ormed,  tor  mailing  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  ol  Tools  supplied  (or 
■Baking  Pip*.     Estimate*  giran  when  required.    Are  praparad  (jr  coating  all 
(iM*  o(  Pip**  witk  %  *oBip«(ltloB  o(  Ooal  Tar  aod  Aipbaltum. 


Jolt  16,  1892 
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Settlers! 


. —        ■  ■■ 

1  he  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa. 
tion  for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  &i  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


K  ern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

T^he  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  o  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

I^ern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


Th  e  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

T'hrough  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

IDrought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 


a  w. 

Bakersfleld, 


FERQUSSON, 


California. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FRA.N0I80  0,  OAL. 
looorporated  April,  18T4. 


Amthorlced  OapitsI  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  ReserTe  Fand  800,000 
DlTldenda  paid  to  Stookholderi...  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  MaDagsi 

FRANK  MoMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banklne.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  boaKht  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
coantry  produce  a  epeolaltv. 

Jannarv  1  im)2  *.  IfONTPRLT.rRR.  Hanaeer 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 


10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  an) 
First-CIass  Mill  in 
the  market. 

Kvery  One 
Guaranteed. 

No  bcarinRS,  no 
sprlni^s,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  slm|jlest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDRBSS— 


TROMAH,  HOOKER  k  CO.,  San  mncisco  or  Fresno 


JAHBS  H.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publla 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  S80  Oallfornla  Street, 
Telaphona  Ho.  1740.  BAN  rBAHCIBOO,  OAL, 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

LiGHTNiNG_  Baler. 

Capacity,  41  Tons  per  Day. 

AWARDED  FIRST    PREMIUM    BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  AND  1891. 


No  tramplnff.  No  forklns  n-om  the  Stack.  No  catting  of  Stacks  Neceaaary.  Ton 
can  sit  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  bale  It  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  Id 
the  market.  You  can  put  10  tons  In  a  oar.  The  forking  fi-om  the  stack  is  all  done  by  the 
horses.  The  baler  can  tnm  out  more  hay  In  less  time  and  In  better  style  than  any  other 
press. 

  HANUFACTURED  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 

J.  F.  HILL,  Proprietor,  =^^= 
Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  GAL 

SBND  FOB  OIBOULABS. 


Keystone 
Cider 
Mills 

ARE  BEST  I 


BECAUSE  THEY 


Do  More  Work, 
Produee  More  Cider, 
Require  Less  Labor. 

Made  with  Adjustable  Cyllndeta. 

Adapted  to  Crushing  Grapes 
and  Small  Berries. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 

STERLING.  ILL. 


0.   H.  EVANS  &  OO. 

(Saooeasore  to  THOMSON  ft  EVANS), 

110  and  lia  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 

MACHIigrE  WORKS, 
steam  Pumpi,  Steam  Enginei 

aod  Kll  kinds  of  If  ACHIMERT. 


^ALEl 

BAKER  ^'^'^ HAMILTON  ' 
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On  Calf-Rearing. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co.,  July  lo,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  read  in  an  Eastern 
publication  as  follows: 

At  the  Iowa  station,  experiments  have  been  made 
to  determme  the  feeding  value  of  ground  flaxseed 
for  young  calves.  A  bull  and  heifer  calf  of  the 
Holstein  and  Shorthorn  breeds  were  chosen,  the 
two  bulls  being  fed  on  whole  milk,  and  the  two 
heifers  on  milk  skimmed  after  being  set  12  hours, 
with  as  muck  flaxseed  as  they  could  assimilate  with- 
out scouring.  These  experiments  lasted  three 
months,  the  calves  being  weighed  every  15  days. 
The  results  indicate: 

1.  That  a  ration  of  skim  milk  and  ground  flax- 
seed compares  favorably  with  a  new  milk  ration  for 
young  calves. 

2.  That  the  skim  milk  and  flaxseed  meal-fed 
calves  were  less  interrupted  in  their  growth  by  wean- 
ing, than  were  the  whole-milk  calves. 

3.  A  saving  value  of  butter  fat  alone  of  $1.11 
per  month,  on  each  calf,  was  effected  by  substituting 
the  ground  flaxseed. 

4.  The  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  gain,  esti- 
mating new  milk  at  87M  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
skim  railk  at  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  grain 
one  cent  per  pound,  hay  $5  per  ton  (the  latter  two 
being  fed  alike  to  both  lots),  and  flaxseed  meal  3X 
cents  per  pound,  was  7.6  cents  per  pound  increase 
with  the  fresh  milk  r;ition,  and  only  five  cents  with 
the  skim  milk  ration. 

It  appears  from  this  that  where  there  are  proper 
facilities  for  convening  the  butter  fat  into  butter,  it 
is  much  more  economical  to  feed  calves  skim  milk 
and  flaxseed  than  whole  milk. 

In  connection  with  dairy-farming  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  calves  can  be  reared  more 
economically  on  skim  milk,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  flaxseed  gruel  in  due  proportion, 
which  will  vary  according  to  the  tastes  and 
powers  of  digestion  in  each  calf. 

For  neither  cows  nor  calves  can  we  make 
up  a  fixed  ration  that  will  suit  all  animals 
alike. 

Chemists  may  tell  us  of  what  certain  foods 
are  composed,  and  how  much  of  this  and 
that  goes  to  make  up  a  perfect  ration,  theo- 
retically, for  growing  animals  and  milch 
cows;  but  there  are  problems  in  stock-rear- 
ing that  even  chemists  cannot  solve.  When 
an  experienced  feeder  wants  to  make  the 
greatest  growth  in  the  shortest  time,  he  pays 
little  heed  to  any  fixed  rules  or  proportions 
of  food;  it  is  true  that  a  certain  quantity, 
perhaps  the  bulk  of  it  may  be  mixed  for  all 
alike,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results 
individual  tastes  must  be  studied  and,  in  a 
sense,  anticipated.  It  is  the  little  extra 
handful  of  one  kind  or  other  of  tempting 
food,  now  to  induce  one  to  clean  up  the 
more  bulky  mixture,  again,  as  an  addition  to 
what  has  been  eaten,  or,  perhaps,  by  way  of 
finding  out  how  much  each  animal  can  make 
good  use  of.  By  some  such  process  the  ob- 
serving attendant  will  soon  find  out  what 
suits  each  animal  best  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  the  most  of  both  time  and  food. 

It  is  particularly  the  case  in  young  and 
growing  animals,  and  the  younger  they  are 
the  more  care  and  discrimination  is  required 
in  the  feeding  of  them;  hence  the  difficulty 
many  have  in  successfully  rearing  calves  on 
skim  milk,  the  majority  being  barely  more 
than  kept  alive,  with  the  smallest  modicum 
of  growth  imaginable. 

In  regard  to  using  flaxseed  with  skim 
milk,  it  is  now  nearly  half  a  century  since  I 
heard  an  experienced  and  successful  breeder 
say  that  he  found,  by  experience,  that  calves 
did  about  as  well  when  good  oilcake  gruel 
was  substituted  for  that  made  with  the 
ground  seed,  saying  that  the  latter,  he 
thought,  contained  too  great  a  proportion  of 
oil,  while  the  cake  contained  enough  for  the 
calves  to  do  well  on  it. 

This  has  been  my  experience,  having  al- 
ways found  that  I  could  make  a  very  good 
growth  with  skim  milk  and  oilcake  gruel 
after  the  first  three  or  four  weeks,  due  atten- 
tion, however,  being  given  to  all  or  any 
other  food  required.  If  it  is  the  season  of 
green  grass,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a 
mixture  of  dry  bran  and  oilcake  for  prevent- 
ing scours,  which  will  also,  at  the  same  time, 
help  on  the  growth;  it  seldom,  if  ever,  comes 
amiss  to  growing  animals  of  any  description. 

As  regards  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of 
growth  in  a  calf,  in  buiter  dairies  there  will 
not  be  so  much  difference  with  us,  as  in  the 
example  given  by  the  Iowa  experiment  sta- 
tion, on  account  of  the  higher  price  of  hay 
and  grain  in  California,  but,  all  the  same, 
the  principle  applies  here,  as  there,  as  far  as 
the  milk  and  gruel  has  to  do  with  it. 

The  feeding  value  of  oilcake  is  not  known 
as  it  ought  to  be  in  this  State.  R.  A. 

Tnberonlosis. 

In  regard  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  tuberculosis  among  cattle,  Prof.  M'Fad- 
yean  of  Scotland  says: 

There  are  one  or  two  very  well  known, 
but  generally  misinterpreted,  facts  that 
have  an  importantibearing  on  this  question. 


Why  are  cattle,  above  all  other  domesti- 
cated species,  the  victims  of  tuberculosis  ? 
Not  altogether  as  some  suppose,  because 
their  tissues  furnish  a  specially  suitable  soil 
for  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  Sheep  are  so  rarely  the 
subject  of  tuberculosis  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  natural  case  has  been  observed 
in  this  country,  and  yet  we  know  that  when 
attempts  are  made  to  infect  sheep  with  that 
disease,  the  experiment  succeeds  well 
enough.  Again,  both  experiment  and  ob- 
servation have  shown  that  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  when  once  it  gains  entrance  to  the 
system  of  a  horse,  is  capable  of  setting  up  a 
deadly  form  of  the  disease,  and  yet  the  pro- 
portion of  tuberculosis  among  horses  is  in- 
significant. These  facts  suggest  that  the 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle  may 
be  less  due  to  any  inherent  susceptibility  of 
the  ox  tribe,  than  to  something  in  man's 
method  of  keeping  these  animals.  May  it 
not  be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact 
that  cattle,  particularly  dairy  cows,  as  they 
are  commonly  kept  in  this  country,  are 
found  in  circumstances  specially  favorable 
for  the  transmission  of  the  disease  from  the 
affected  to  the  healthy  animals  ?  No  well- 
informed  person  now  imagines  that  over- 
crowding can  generate  tuberculosis;  but 
what  everyone  must  see  is  that  the  more 
constantly  animals  are  housed,  and  the 
smaller  and  worse  ventilated  the  buildings 
are  in  which  they  are  confined,  the  greater 
will  be  the  risk  of  the  disease  spreading, 
provided  there  is  one  tuberculous  individual 
in  the  stock. 

A  cow  that  is  the  subject  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs  expels  tubercle  bacilli  from  the 
air  passages  in  the  act  of  coughing.  These 
bacilli,  when  desiccated,  rise  as  particles  of 
dust,  and  are  then  apt  to  be  inhaled  by 
other  inmates  of  the  same  building.  Such, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  the  mode 
of  infection  in  the  case  of  cattle,  and  hence 
the  two  main  things  to  be  attended  to  with 
a  view  of  prevention  are  :  i.  To  permit  no 
animal  suspected  of  being  tuberculous  to 
stand  in  the  same  building  with  other  ani- 
mals; and  (2)  to  see  that  the  buildings  in 
which  cattle,  and  especially  dairy  cows,  are 
housed,  are  roomy  and  well  ventilated.  To 
provide  sufficient  air  space  and  adequate 
means  of  ventilation  in  the  mpst  obvious 
manner  diminishes  the  risk  of  one  animal  in- 
fecting another.  No  wild  animal  in  a  state 
of  nature  has  ever  been  known  to  die  from 
tuberculosis;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  inherited, 
or  transmitted  to  the  calf  by  means  of  the 
milk,  cattle  of  even  the  most  susceptible 
breeds  remain  free  from  tuberculosis  as  long 
as  they  are  not  housed.  In  short,  tuber- 
culosis is  a  disease  of  domestication — of 
close  housing  and  bad  ventilation.  Long 
before  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
and  even  before  it  was  generally  recognized 
that  tuberculosis  is  contagious,  medical 
men  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in- 
sufficient ventilation  had  much  to  do  with 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  among  human 
beings,  and  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  their  view  was  furnished  by 
the  sudden  decline  in  the  mortality  from 
phthisis  among  our  soldiers  when  a  greater 
air  space  per  man  and  better  means  of  ven- 
tilation vere  provided  in  the  barracks. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  like 
manner,  a  great  check  could  be  put  to  the 
spread  of  the  disease  among  cattle  if  byres 
(cow  stables)  were  made  larger  and  better 
ventilated. 


A  Correspondent's  Congratulations. 

To  THE  Edit^oR:  —  I  always  read 
with  deep  interest  the  articles  of  John 
Taylor,  of  Tuolumne  county,  to  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  regretted  ex- 
ceedingly to  hear  of  his  death.  Then,  after- 
wards, Miss  Ada  E.  Taylor  wrote  for  the 
Prkss.  I  said  in  my  heart  that  she  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Taylor.  In  the  Press  of 
June  18th  my  surmises  are  confirmed.  If  I 
might  be  permitted,  I  also  would  extend  my 
sincere  congratulations  upon  her  recent  mar- 
riage. May  long  life,  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness attend  her  and  hers.  Now  that  she 
is  married,  may  she  not  drop  her  pen. 

S.  P.  Snow. 


Want  to  Borrow  on  20  Acres  Fruit  Land. 

Ten  Aores  Bearing,  near  HaywarJs 
WORTH   DOUBLE  THE  AMOUNT 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  42  Market  Street, 

8AN  FRANCISCO, 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
U  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agricul- 
V  ^^M,"?  «'  the  West. 

Hmn.  ..  .i  J^' Trial  Subscriptions,  50c  (or 
S  moa.  or  f2.40  a  year  (till  further  notlMiV  rtvwvv 
PUBLISHING  C0.:*aoiiark.t  sVrTt.  ^ofL^^.^^ 


INSURE  YOUR  DWELLINGS,  BARNS  AND  GRAIN 


WITH  THE  STAUNGH  OLD 


CAPITAL  $1,000,000.       ASSETS  $3,000,000. 

A  PROMPT,  PROGRESSIVE,  PROSPEROUS  COMPANY. 


MASON^S— Everybody  knows  them. 


416-418  FRONTS!.,  S.  F. 

Mason  s  Fruit  Jars. 

Pints,  80c  per  doz.      Six  doz.  for  H <5- 

Quaru,  »l,05  per  doz.      Eight  doz.  for  $7.6.'). 

Hall  Gallon,  11.40.  doz.  for  r.oO. 


416-418  FRONT  ST.,  S.  F 

Mason's  Fruit  Jars. 


Factory  Price.    V.  <>.  B. 


Ask  for  our  Forty-page  Price  List. 


416-418  FRONT  ST..  S.  F. 


HOW 


To  get  certain  relief  for  the  ailments  peculiar  to  womankind  can  be  easily 
learned  hy  any  intelligent  lady.    Once  understood  there  Is  no  mystery  about  it. 
Wiite  tat  conBdcntial  facts. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  beet 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Darlg  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Just  ttie  Harness  for  an  Klegant  Tarnont. 

They  sell  hero  for  t25  00,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  sold  for  235.00  In  retail  shops  If  harness  ia  not  as 
represented,  money  will  ne  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAlllstar  St.,  San  FrancUoo. 

Collar  and  Hamee.  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
$2  00  extra. 

Please  state  II  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
stvle  Harn.'sa,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

Commission  Dealer  in 


Shiiu?le8,  Posts. 
Pickets  and  Piling. 

■Manufacturer  &  Pacific  Coast  Agent 

of  the  Popu'ar 

BYRKIT-HALL 

Sheathing  Lath, 

(fatkntkd), 
A  valuable  invention  but  recently 
used  00  this  Coast.   Rend  lor  Sam 
plee.  Circulars,  Price  Lists,  Etc. 

42  Market  Street, 
ROOM  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


COLUMBUS  D^Y 

AND 

CAMPAIGN  SUPPLIES 

A.VD 

Decoration  Goods  of  All  Kinds. 

F.  B.  SADLER.  S04  Sacramento  St. 


LOWE.ST  PRICES 
EASIEST  TERMS 
LARGEST  STOCK 
Oldest  MiuUc  House. 

DBCKEB  BROS. 
FISOHRB 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  OHASE, 
98  O'Farrall  St.,  8.  F. 


t- 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

Fox*  filAle. 

ROBBHT  ASHBUBNBB. 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Csl. 
Only  three-fourths  mile  from  terminus  of  the  S.  F. 
and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


DURHAM  BULLS. 

I  have  two  2-year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls,  mostly  red, 
In  good  order,  and  the  price  delivered  on  cars  or  ship 
in  San  Francisco,  is  ISO  each— are  thoroughbred  but 
can't  pedigree,  hence  the  price. 

BOLLIN  P.  SAXB, 
Lick  House,  San  francleco,  Oal. 


Dr.  A.  hi.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  OoO' 
tributor  to  the  "  PaclSo  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principle*. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Suiglcai 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  JFRANCISOO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Nn.  mm 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto.  Canada. 

KESIDENCR  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 
8S1  Qolden  Gate  Avenue,  San  FraDClaoo. 
Telephone  3009. 
i»-OPEN  DAT  AMD  NIGHT. 
No  risk  In  throwing  horses     Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  premisee. 


MONEY  M^airTso^^eV. 

By  using  the  Paclflc  Incnbator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kindof  eggs  better  tbanahen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Oold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Ponltrj' 
and  Ponltry  A  ppllanoea.  Send 
S  cts.  in  stamps  for  83-page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cutd  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pad  flofnonba. 
tor  Co..  IS7  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


flALSTED  INGDBATOR 

Cf)MPANV, 
laia  MyrUo  «tr«e(,  ••klaa^i  «aL 

•  Send  ntamp  for  Olrctitar 


POULTRYMEN,  L'/'ir^^yit  1'! 

const'-iiiently  the  jirice  of  eggs  J«  adTauciutf.  Kvery  one 
(•houui  now  feed  WelliDgton'a  Iiuproied  Kgg  hiX>d  reriilarlj 
if  they  desire  to  bare  egtrs  to  sell  when  they  reMO  high 
prices.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHJlNT  or  of  Proprietor, 
B.  F.  WELLINGTON,  4S6  WuhijigtOD  Bt..  Ban  Knocii^ 


July  16,  1892 
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breeders'  birectorv. 


six  lines  or  lees  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  of  Poland  China  Hogs 


HORSES  AND  CATTLF 


F.  H.  BOBKE,  826  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  epecial  pre'miums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pie».    All  strains. 


JBHSBYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Reeisfrred  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PETERSEN, Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  ^Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.     Young  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  tiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  stands  PERFECTION  EINQ,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921; 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  Individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land; 
also  recorded  in  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
I  have  first-cia.ss  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  J%  miles  northeast  of  Davisville,  Cal. 
Personal  inspection  solicited.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.   Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


WILD  PL.OWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  S&c.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


CHARLES  E  HUMBERT.  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Friesiao 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  freab  Cows,  Beet  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  ail  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PURU-BRBU  BOLSTEIN  FBIESIAN  Cattle 
for  Sale.    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister,  CaL 


J.  H.  WHITE,  Lakevllle,  Sonoma  Oo.,  OaL.bieedei 
of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BREEDER    OP  KEQISTERED 
Cattle.    H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


JEBtsET 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Llek  House,  San  Franoigco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  of 
•very  variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.    None  better. 


POULT  Ry 


0<  BLOM,St.  Helena.    Brown  Leghorna  a  tpecialty, 


MADISON  d  ORITU'^BB,  Santa  Crui,  Cal 
Light  Brahmas,  Black  Langshans,  BuS  Cochins, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  MInorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns. Settings,  $1.&0  Uann's  Bone  Mills,  Creosozone. 


DBBR  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
CaL  S.  C.  While  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Qumea  Pigs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  CaL,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Vatieties  and  Best  Blood. 


JOHN  McFARLiNO,  Caiistoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Circular.  Thor 
oughbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


O.B.DWINBLLB.  Breeder  of  Shropshire  and  Shrop 
shire-Metino  cross-hreu  rams,  FuUod,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal 


F.  BULLARD,  Wood)and,Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Meiino  Shei-p.  Premium  Band  of  the  State, 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


B.  H.  CRANB,  Petaluma,  Oa'.  breeder  and  importer 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shi  opshlre  Sheep.    Ram^  for  sale. 


SVi/INE. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  tree. 


TYLER   BEACH,    San  Jose,  OaL, 
Ihornnghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hoirs 


btMd*'  cf 


C0LT8_BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


'  HAS  ■ 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly 

Bates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM 

OII.BERT  TOUFKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  140  San  Leandro.  OaL 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  SEND 
a  stamp  for  our  new  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Wool  Growers* 
SupplieH  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  illustrated  Sheep  and  Wool 
Journal  published.  We  sell 
Shepherds'  Crooks,  Shears, 
DocKera,  Racks,  Twine,  Wool 
Boxes.  Bells,  Marks  and  a  hun- 
dred  other  articles  needed  by 
every  sheep  owner.  Send  to-day. 
0.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  i78  Mlch- 
Isran  Htrftpt  Obicaeo. 


OA!  I  CHD  Kl  I  A  'f>'Ant  to  I'now  about  Califor- 

linLirUnNIH  nlaand  the  Pacific  States.send  for  the 
viii-il  PACIFIC  RVBAE.  PRESS, 

the  best  Illustrated  snd  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  6Pc  for  3  mos.  Two  samph 
copies.  10c.  Established  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLISHINU  CO, 
^20  Market  St.,  8.  F. 


OSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 


—  OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Turkeys,  Qeese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  of  "  Nlles'  Paciflo'Ooast  Poultry  and  Stock  Boot," 

a  new  boolc  on  subjects  connected  with  successful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacific  Coast    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holsteln  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Red  Color. 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  for  sale.  Addresa 
all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W.  S.  FRITOH,  Petaluma. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE   FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SBSSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686  Loa  Angeles.  Oal. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

English  Shire,  Clydesdale,  Percheron  and  Goacl)  Horses. 

SHIRE  AND  OOAOB  HORSES  A  SPECIALTT. 

TLmO-SJSJ-  «.xa.cl.  EASY 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Srabl«,  Broadwny  and  32d  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal.   Address  Box  86. 


RED    BALL  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co., etc., etc, 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  eBriohes 
their  milk. 

698  Howard  St.,  San 
VrannlKoo,  Oal. 


COFFEE  MILLS. 

WEATHER  VANES. 


For  the  Cheapest  and  Best 

SCALE 

Of  any  Style  known  to  the 
trade,  address 


GRAIN  &  STORE 

TRUCKS. 

GROCERS'  FIXTURES. 


HOWE   SCALE  CO., 


•75  ITron'-  Sr.,  Portland.  Oreaon 


411   MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANOISOO.  OAL 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 


Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 


WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

GREEN  CUT  BUNE  WII.I.  DOVBLE  THE  NUOTBEB  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulabia  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  cue  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooaat  Amenta.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


DEERFIELD 

Steel 
Harness! 


No  DoiiDletrees,  No  Traces, 


No  injury  to  trees  or  vines 
With  the  New  Deei field,  each 
horte  is  harnessed  separately 
in  usual  way.    Fits  any  team. 

PRICE  PERSET, $17.50 

Send  for  testimonials. 

G.G  WIckson&Co. 

3  AS  Front  St.,  San  Fran 
346  N  llain  St ,  Los  Angeles. 
141  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  ShroDshlre  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred  dlteol 
from  Imported  Stock. 


I  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep — 
for  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yearly.   Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 


Address 

H.  MECHAM, 

Stony  Point, 

R  R.  St«f  ton.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Co.,  Gal. 


WOODSIDE  STOCK 


WILMANS 


BROS.,  - 

Successors  to 


FARM, 

Proprietors 


A.  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAL. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman.  Oal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A,  SHAFOR,  -  •  Middletown  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORIEROFO.  D.  SHEEP. 
Twelve  Years  Experience.     Imports  will  arrive  from 
England  in  July.    Order  Early.    Qet  your  neighbor*  to 
Join.   Older  car  Iota  by  freight.    Save  Express  ghargei. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUT, 


BUT- 


THE  BEST  I 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


Unau.  H.  H.  Moon  *  Sokb,  Stockton,  Cal.— Obmili- 
Mnr  In  »n8wer  to  vour  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  It  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
itm  suflerinp  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authcn- 
ticated  quantity  of  mllli  ever  given  on  this  coast  (lOJ 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  It  a  necessity  In 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
■ate,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yonrs  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

'   Breeder  of  Registered  Holstelns  and  BerliBhiree. 

Uenlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  188B. 

MANUFACTUKED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUQQISTS, 

48  MAIN  STRECT,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  Best  Article  Is  the  Cheapest. 

BUhlACH 


IS  THE 


Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
Insect  Powder  on  the  Market. 

BY     ITS     INTELUGENT  USE 
hotels,    restaurants,  saloons, 


storm  and  offices  may  be  kept  tree 
from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  In  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  in  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  it  has  been  In- 
troduced it  has  given  complete  sat. 
tsfactlon.  Owing  to  an  increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  Is 
made,  and  their  Improved  facilities 
tor  reducing  them  to  powder,  tne  manufacturers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  In  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

Bnhcli  Mmi    Ui&uhcliirifi;  Co., 

STOCKTON.  OAL. 


S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Mamilactiirers  and  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  tor  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAI8IK  WRAPS  AND  SWEAT  PAPERS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Manufactorera  of  "  Bagle "  Paper  Basa. 

416  Olay  8tra«t,  Hiaii  Vranailann 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


la  one  of  the  most  complete  inventions  for  drying 
RalilDS  and  Pranea  by  steam  in  24  hours — other 
trulls  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
all  syrup,  juice  and  flavor  In  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
las.  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BVAPOKATINO 
ft  M'F'O  CO.,  347i  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES 

WMlewasli  Your  Barns  and  Fences  I 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthar  Snooegafally. 

Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWRIGHT, 
No.  5  8p«»ar  Street,  San  FranclBOo,"  Cal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Quet-ns. 
Tested  ^2  00 

each;  untested,  II. DO  each.  L  Hives,  $1.90  each.  Root's  V 
groove  sections,  $6.00  per  10(0.  Dadant's  comb  foundation, 
580  and  6Sca  pound.  Smokers,  (1.00  each.  Qlobe  veils,  tl.OO 
MOh.  tto.    WM .  STTAK  ft  HOH,  Bu  Mateo.  OaL 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPINGS  COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OmCE,  108  DAVIS  8TKEET,  8AH  PRAHCISCO.  CAL 
Wareboaae  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  poaelbie  rateo  of  Interest. 
Fall  OarBoee  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 
ALSO  OSDEBS  FOR  OBAIH  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implementi.  Wajfoiu.  Groceries 
and  MerohandiM  of  every  deacription  solicited. 

B.  VAN  EVERY,  Manaaer.  A.  M.  BffiLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


SEND   FOR   OATALOQDB  AND  PRICE   LlaT  OF 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,    -      -      FRESNO.  OAL. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 

Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Woiks. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  NO.  51    FREMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  Engines,  Pnmps  and  Machlnerj 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

L,ap-Welded  Wrunght-Irnn  Tnblnie  Coupled  with 
Patent  Lead-Lined  Couplings. 

J^'^'i^-      FOR  IRRIOATINO.  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


PATENT  OWNERS  OF 


NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  BBd  Stroare**  EzploalTM  1m  tke  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Mtumiv  aad  BsBtr  BlsatlBK-  Railroad  Contractors  and  Fanner 
use  no  other.   Aa  others  IMITATE  our  diant  Powder,  ao  do  thejr  JadaoB,  hf  maMntaetarlBC 
Inferior  artlele. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Blacic  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Piaoer 
County,  known  as  TH^  CUPPEB  niI.I.M,  otfer  this  powder  and  guarantee  It  the  best. 

CAPM  mmA  FITSB  nt  I.owest  Bateik 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Coaob  to  and  From  the  Hoaae.  j.  w.  BEOKBR,  Proprietor. 


Commissiop  Merchant;. 


OALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merci\aiiti 

—AID  DIALWUI  ID  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE. 

Green  and  Dried  PrnitB, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Conslsnmenta. 
808  ft  310  Davl*  St.,  San  Franolior 

(P.  0.  Box  1988.1 
i^ConelfirnmentA  ^olldtAtl 


ALLIS0N.6RAY&C0. 

601,  B03,  606.  607  &  600  Front  St.. 
And  300  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POVLTRT.EOOS.OAMK.OKAIN.PRODUOB 
AND  •WO<»L. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants^ 

810  CaUfomla  St.,  S.  F. 
Uemberg  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchanf*. 


tVPeraonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advaocat 
made  on  connlgnmenta  at  low  rates  of  interesL 


WETMORE  BROTHERS, 

Commissioii  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  E1C. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RBTURNB. 
418,  41B  Si  417  Wasblncton  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  2090.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


lUTABUlSHID  1864.  J 

6E0R6E  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

as  01»7  8tr»at  and  38  Commercial  Btr««t 
■aa  Fraboukw,  Oal. 
tW  BHIPPIKO  ORDERS  A  BPBCIALTT.^ 


W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.. 

GRAIN  AND  GENERAL  PRODUCE 

COMHISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Conaignments  and  Corre«ponderce  Solicited. 
Prompt  Sales  and  y  iicl<  C>sh  Returns  is  our  motto. 
219  and  921  Davis  Htreet.  Han  rrannlaoo. 


EVXLETH  ft  NASH. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Oame,  Kni 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  iSS  Front  St.,  and  111,  HI 
Kb  and  2S7  Washington  St.,  San  Frandsco. 


HAY  PRESSES. 

Hay  Prenes  made  by  the  Celebrated  FreM 
Mannfactorer, 

MONARCH  HAT  PRESS, 
HURRICANE  PRESS  (Size  A.) 
GENUINE  PRICE  PETALUMA  PRESS. 
WIDE  WEST  (All  Steel)  PRESS. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  O.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LBANDRO,        -        -        -  CAL. 


PLOWS 

§:£■  BAKER  &  HAMILTON  sAcm 


IIICI  I  SUPPLIES  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumpa 

WW  r  ll'"!;.  Wtnd&Steam  Macyi/.  inenchptdia  Ste. 

■  ■      ""The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, IlL 

H-I3S.CanalSt.,CI1ICAGO,ILL.  I  •„„i  , 
B^mStmst  DALLAS.  TBXAS  '  ' 


'July  J 6,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  July  13, 1892. 
General  trade  has  assumed  its  normal  condition. 
Buyers  lor  firms  at  the  large  distribution  centers  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  report  that  their  purchases 
are  larger  than  at  this  time  in  last  year,  and,  as  for 
that,  in  any  former  year.  They  claim  ihat  the  crops 
(fruit,  grain  and  vegetables)  average  larger  than  had 
been  estimated,  and,  consequently,  more  hands  have 
been  given  employment.  One  buyer  for  a  prominent 
Marysville  firm  says  that  he  bought  in  June  over 
$5000  worth  more  of  grain  bags  than  in  the  like 
month  in  1891.  In  larm  produce,  present  indications 
point  to  more  general  activity  in  grain  at  an  early 
day  Dealers  appear  to  be  waiting  tor  the  Govern- 
ment June  crop  report  betore  dealing  on  a  large 
icale.  Fruit  is  meeting  with  an  enlarging  demand 
and  at  improving  prices.  Last  year  the  market 
opened  high  and  declined  afterward,  but  this  year  it 
opened  low  and  has  been  slowly  advancing.  Vege- 
tables continue  to  move  ofif  freely  and  at  better 
prices  than  obtained  in  last  year.  FeedstufI  is  meet- 
ing with  a  good  demand,  which  appears  to  be  stead- 
ily enlargiug.  Uairy  produce  (cheese  and  butter) 
Is  shaping  iti.elf  into  a  better  position  for  the  seUing 
interest.  In  eggs,  the  market  has  been  kept  down 
lor  poor  to  good  bj  heavy  receipts  of  Eastern,  which 
are  forced  on  the  market  at  the  best  obtainable 
figures.  Eggs  in  cars  that  have  been  long  on  the  way 
and  unnecessarily  exposed  to  heat  have  been  placed 
as  low  as  12%  cents  per  dozen  "as  Is."  A  large  part 
of  these  arrivals  are  only  suitable  for  (Jhinamen  and 
bakers,  who  Can  and  do  use  ammonia  to  kill  any  bad 
odor  that  might  be  present.  Poultry,  after  making  a 
rapid  and  unexpected  jump  on  last  Friday,  has 
lallen  back  to  prices  lower  than  were  ruling  at  the 
close  ol  last  week's  review:  Livestock  is  strength- 
ening.   Other  faim  produce  is  reported  fairly  firm. 

In  the  local  money  market  there  appears  to  be 
more  inquiry  for  funds  for  crop  purposes.  There  is 
a  stesdily  growing  leellng  of  confidence  and  as  this 
takes  firmer  hold,  more  disposition  will  be  mani- 
fested to  make  ventures,  both  speculative  and 
legitimate,  which  will  be  Instrumental  in  bringing 
about  more  active  times. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  cloBiug  prices  paid  for  wlieat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week;  „    .      r>  .  t>i„, 

June    July.     Aug.     Sept.     Oct.  Nov 
Thiirsdav  .    BsUGSd    bSU7  d   6bIj8  ('  6sOS  d  BsOSi'd 

Fridav  68075d  6806  d  6Mid  6s..7  '1  6b(i8  d  lisnS  d 

Saturday ■■■■  5sOB  d  tMHiA  6r,l.7Jd  6sO  Jd  6a08  d 
Mondav  '  ....  fisOSJd  6s0  Jd  GsOBJd  lis  6jd  BsOh-id 
Tuesday  .'.'.v.'. .'  6303  d   BaUSid  (5su6ia   Bai  6jd  BsU.  }d  63'JVid 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  car£roes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  .he  past  weol<. 

Market 

00      P  S.     N.  D.     for  P.  S.  Weather. 
Thursday  ..343d    34904    3ls0d      Steadier.  Stormy. 

Friday  33s6d    Quiet.  *ine. 

Saturday..  33B6d    34B6d  34s6d 

Monday. ..  .3386d    348Bd  3486d      „    ,    ,  , 

Tueiday   34BBd      Neglected.  Favorable. 

To-day  B  cablegram  Is  as  follows:  ,,   ^  ,! 

LlVBKPOob,  July  13.— Wheat— Cheaper  to  sell.  Cali- 
fornia spot  lots,  6s  10>$d;  oil' coast,  33s  3d;  just  ship- 
ped, 348-  nearly  due,  33s  6d;  cargoes  ofT  coast,  rather 
easier-  on  passage,  red  wheat  firmer  held,  white  very 
duU. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week:  ^^p^  ^^^^ 

Thursday   141|     141|     14i     14*3  .... 

Friday   14uf    14,8    140;   ...  .... 

Saturday    .    .    140      139i     14.i   1415  .... 

Monday    1S»3     138i     13tS   14t;  . 

Tuesday   139i     138i     13!)     140  .... 

The  following  are  to-days'  telegram : 
Nbw  York,  July  13.— Wheat- 82:^c  for  August, 
82%c  for  September,  86%c  for  December  and  903^c 
for  May. 

Chicaoo,  July  13  —Wheat— 7634c  for  July,  75^0  1  jr 
September  and  lS%c  for  December. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
•i(2.     Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec. 

Thursday,  high  st   1375    141 J 

lowest   136i    J40j 

Friday,  highest   137   

"     lowest   136S    141 

Saturday,  highest   1361   

lowest   1365    ■■■■ 

Monday,  highest   135}    1405 

"      lowest   136i    1402 

Tuesday,  highest   1355     138       137i      ....  1402 

lowest   135      1375      137i      ....  1406 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  '^all: 
Morning  Informal.  Seller  1892,  300  tons,  §1  35.  Buyer 
December— ICO  tonB,  .«1.40J;  100,  »1.40  per  ctl.  Regular 
Session.  Buyer  December  -100  tons,  Sl-40;  20o.  S1.4UJ. 
Seller  189:i,  lUO  tons,  §1.35  per  ctl.  Afternoon.  -Seller 
1892  400  tons,  §1.3  i;  800,  .$1.35*.  Buyer  December-400 
tons.  81.404;  40u,  S1.40i;  200,  «1.40J  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Seller    Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.      Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec. 

Thursday,  highest   92j      ....       94        95  97» 

lowest   9ll      ....       94        95  974 

Friday,  highest   923   

"     lowest   92l   

Saturday,  highest   9U   

"       lowest   91^'   

Monday,  highest   91    955 

"      lowest   90J    941 

Tuesday,  highest   912    93;  96t 

lowest   90{    93S  954 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Informal. -.Seller  1892,  new -300  tons,  90|c.    Regular  Ses- 
sion.-Seller  1892,  new-100  tons,  90Sc;  lOU,  Otic;  luO,  91Jc 
per  ctl.     Afternoon.— Seller  1S92,  new— JOO  totis.  91ib;  30o, 
91ic.   December- 100  tons,  96c;  2U0,  96Jc;  200,  95jc  per  ctl. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Raisin  Market. 

New  York,  July  10.— From  present  indications  new 
California  raisins  will  come  upon  a  pretty  bare  mar- 
ket. Should  the  new  crop  show  care  in  curing  and 
preparing  and  be  ottered  at  reasonable  prices.  Cali- 
lornia  packers  will  probably  experience  no  difficulty 
in  promptly  placing  their  goods  among  dealers.  Re- 
garding Valencia  raisins,  the  stock  here  to-day  is 
probably  the  smallest  upon  record,  and  only  6(KK) 
boxes  are  now  in  transit  to  this  market,  which  is  bare 
of  salable  fruit.  The  growers  in  Spain  do  not  propose 
yet  to  relinquish  this  field  to  the  California  product. 
They  are  handicapped  by  a  heavy  duty,  but  intend  to 
stubbornly  contest  the  ground.  They  will  be  early 
In  the  market  with  new  fruit  and  endeavor  to  get  in 
some  good  work  before  the  California  product  can  be 
landed.  But  with  two  varieties  in  the  field  prices 
will  be  regulated  to  a  proper  level,  gauged  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  Malaga  have  been  driven 
from  the  American  market,  but  the  more  ordinary 
Valencia  continues  on  deck.  With  a  steady  increase 
In  the  Pacific  Coast  product,  however,  and  a  cheap- 
ening in  cost,  as  it  is  believed,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  foreign  article  will  entirely  disappear 
from  our  markets. 

Fruit  Crop  East. 

Nbw  Yobk,  July  10. — Georgia  expects  to  market 
(UUy  200  cars  of  peacbes.    Hunterdon  county.  New 


Jersey,  estimates  a  yield  of  not  over  250,000  baskets, 
20  per  cent  below  that  of  last  year.  This  is  favorable 
for  late  Californias.  It  is  reported  that  Almeria  grapes, 
the  only  important  competitor  of  California,  though 
of  large  crop,  are  badly  mildewed,  and  our  receipts 
are  not  likely  to  exceed  the  moderate  ones  of  last 
season. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Markets. 

New  York.  July  10.— An  encouraging  expression 
for  the  situation  of  California  fruits  has  become  au- 
dible. Everything  points  to  a  good  cleaning  up 
prospect  for  old  packings,  with  its  improving  effect 
upon  the  basis  for  new.  In  a  word,  there  is  decided 
evidence  of  readiness  to  meet  Coast  values  if  they  do 
not  run  inio  restrictive  figures. 

Eastern  Canned  Fruit  Markets. 

New  Yokk,  July  10. — Large  blocks  are  in  treaty  and 
enough  have  gone  through,  particularly  for  the  West 
to  give  a  firmer  tone.  Better  spot  quotations  are  ex 
pected  to  be  listed  before  the  present  week  is  out. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

Nkw  York,  July  8.—  The  wool  markets  all  report 
quiet  trade.  The  cause  is  the  holiday,  which  has 
kept  buyers  away.  Sales  for  the  week,  nowever,  foot 
fair,  the  amount  being  about  equally  divided  among 
all  grades.  New  wools  are  coming  forward  in  in- 
creasing amounts.  The  supply  ol  fleeces  is  quite 
large,  and,  as  a  rule,  growers  nave  imuroved  on  the 
methods  of  putting  it  up,  but  it  falls  far  below  the 
condition  in  which  Australian  wools  are  put  on  the 
market,  at  least  those  brought  to  this  country. 

At  the  London  sales  a  strong  competition  among 
buyers  is  maintained.  The  advance  is  firmly  held 
and  sales  are  expected  to  close  strong.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  12,0u0  bales  have  been  bought  for  this 
country.  The  sales  will  close  July  13th.  There  is 
little  doing  in  Territories,  Texas  or  California  wools. 
Pulled  wools  are  very  quiet.  A  fair  demand  is  re 
ported  for  carpet  wools. 

New  Yobk,  July  10.— Wool  dealings  were  princi 
pally  at  New  England.  The  general  market  is  strong, 
but  no  higher.  The  mills  are  getting  a  good  deal  of 
direct  stock,  which  gives  buyers  a  temporary  advan 
tage  over  spot  sellers.  Foreign  wool  is  quiet.  Fiue 
domestic  is  now  drawing  some  of  Australia's  cus 
tomers.  All  woolen  goods  are  in  gond  form.  The 
wool  sales  at  New  York  were  163,000  pounds  of  do 
mestic,  162,000  pounds  of  foreign  spot  and  1,000,000 
common  in  course  of  delivery.  Boston  sold  2,229  000 
lbs.  of  domestic;  also  35,500  foreign.  The  Philadelphia 
trade  was  satisfactory,  with  some  hardening  tone  in 
prices. 

Wheat  Exports. 

New  York,  July  10  — Exports  of  wheat,  including 
flour  as  wheat,  from  United  States  seaports  on  both 
coasts  for  the  seven  days  ending  July  7th  equal 
2.060,601  bushels,  a  smaller  total  than  in  any  preced- 
ing week  for  more  than  a  year,  a  decline  of  nearly  40 
per  cent  from  the  like  export  total  in  the  preceding 
week,  and  of  10  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  like 
week  a  year  ago. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  July  10.— Honey- The  reported  lieht 
Coast  crop  is  much  regretted  here.  Our  strain*  d  is 
nearly  used  up.  Lima  Beans — Added  supplies  have 
no  weakening  efiect  upon  81.80,  the  spot  price  per 
bushel.  Hops— Last  ranges  are  unchanged;  State  are 
not  offered  freely  and  Pacific  has  the  run  of  the 
brewers'  demand,  especially  at  22@23c  for  styles  best 
to  choice;  options  are  inactive. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  July  12,  '9^,  were  as  follows  : 


Bran,       sks    6,726 

Buckwheat  "  

MiddUngs   "   2,586 

Chicory,  bbls    102 

Hops  "   

Wool.       "    1,091 

Hay,      ton    2,444 

Straw,     "    252 

Wine,  gals   117,886 

...  470 
....  670 
....  301 


I  Brandy, 

20|Rai8inB,  bxs 
310  Honey,  os 
6  8Teanut3,:4l{3 
I  Walnuts 


Flour,  qr.  sks   81,883 

Wheat,  ctls  1'25,108 

Barley,    "    80,838 

Rye,  "   

Oats,      "    8  829 

Corn,      '•    3,050 

•Butter,  "    917 

do   bis    497 

do  hbls    13 

do  kegs   

do  tubs   

do  i  bxs   

tOheese,  ctls  

do  bxs  

Eggs,   do2   20,026|AlmoudB  ' 

do      "  Eastern  117,150lMustaid  " 

Beans,  sks   ll,077|Flai       "    2,730 

Potatoes,  sks   18,  vza  Popcorn  "   

Onions,      "    l,914lBroom  com,  bbls  

•Overl'd,  243  ctls.   t  Overland.  —  ctls. 

Cereals. 

We  excerpt  the  following  from  the  report  of  the 
Oregon  weather  service,  in  cooperation  with  the  U. 
S.  Weather  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  the  week  ending  July  5:  The  total  wheat  yield 
of  1891  in  western  Oregon  amounted  to  nearly  9,000,- 
000  bushels,  while  this  year  it  will  not  amount  to 
more  than  7,000,000  bushels,  the  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  lessening  the  yield  for  this  year.  The  oats 
crop,  while  fair,  will  be  short  of  last  year's  crop  by 
about  20  per  cent.  Haying  is  now  in  progress  in  all 
sections  and  good  yields  are  generally  reported, 
though  in  a  few  localities  it  is  not  up  to  the  average. 
In  1891  eastern  Oregon  had  a  total  yield  of  nearly 
6,000,000  bushels,  and  it  is  estimated  that  not  over 
3.000,000  bushels  will  be  harvested  this  year.  The 
greatest  injury  and  loss  are  in  Wasco,  Gilliam,  Sher- 
man and  Morrow  counties,  where  last  year  they  had 
2,300,000  bushels;  this  year  the  four  counties  will  not 
have  a  total  yield  of  1,000,000  bushels.  A  great  many 
farmers  are  discouraged  and  many  will  not  be  able  to 
secure  seed  and  feed-  The  conditions  are  nearly  as 
they  were  in  1889.  Wheat  on  the  higher  belt  of  Uma- 
tilla county  and  on  the  reservation  is  in  fine  condi- 
tion and  it  will  yield  about  as  well  as  it  did  last  year. 
In  Union  county  the  prospects  are  good.  In  the  other 
counties  the  unfavorable  prospects  continue.  Haying 
is  in  progress  and  very  good  yields  are  reported. 

In  the  local  wheat  market  trading  in  samples  has 
been  slow,  owing  to  many  large  buyers  confining 
their  purchases  to  desirable  points  in  the  country. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  buyers  who  were  pinched  for 
Immediate  delivery  wheat  were  accomodated  by 
one  or  more  warehousemen  who  loaned  the  wheat 
probably  for  a  consideration.  This  loaning  of  wheat 
works  an  injury  to  the  market.  Farmers  in  ware- 
housing their  grain  should  put  a  private  mark  on 
each  sack,  and  take  receipts  for  the  same,  so  that 
when  the  grain  is  called  lor  they  will  get  that  which 
was  stored.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  way  of 
breaking  up  this  nefarious  practice.  It  is  said  that 
as  soon  as  the  Government's  crop  report  for  the 
month  of  June  is  made  public,  buyers  will  be  more 
disposed  to  enter  the  market,  when  we  can  reason- 
ably look  for  active  times.  Paying  higher  prices 
on  Call  for  November  and  December  delivery,  indi- 
cates that  operators  believe  In  better  prices  later  on. 

The  barley  market  has  shown  considerable  activity 
and  at  strong  prices.  For  parcels  favorably  siiuated 
an  advance  has  been  paid  on  current  quotations. 
The  buying  has  been  and  still  is  being  done  for 
shipping  to  New  York  and  England.  Present  low 
prices  in  our  market  and  a  certainty  of  a  shortage  at 
the  East  and  in  Europe  of  malters'  grades  are  a  de- 
cided inducement  to  make  ventures.  Taking  this 
State  as  a  whole  and  the  crop  this  year  will  not  be 
any  larger  than  it  was  in  1891,  while  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  it  will  be  short. 

Oats  have  been  cleaning  up,  and  in  consequence, 
the  market  for  old  held  to  steady  prices.  New  coast 
oats  have  come  to  hand  but  as  a  rule  the  grades  are 
poor,  which  cause  buyers  to  bid  down. 

Large  yellow  corn  has  held  fairly  steady,  but  small 


yellow  and  white  advanced  slightly  under  light  sup 
plies  and  a  fair  demand. 

Rye  has  ruled  steadier.  Crop  advices  from  abroad 
indicate  another  shortage,  but  it  will  not  likely  be 
as  marked  as  it  was  last  year. 

Australian  and  Proper  1891  wheat,  suitable  for 
milling,  are  very  scarce  and  wanted;  gilt-edged  will 
fetch  quickly  S1.47>i®$1.50,  and  other  grades  that 
can  be  used  by  millers  will  fetch  from  $1.42>^  up- 
ward. MiUers  who  never  look  at  Club  wheat  are 
now  taking  it  owing  to  their  not  being  able  to  get 
Australian  and  Proper. 

In  futures,  legitimate  trading  on  Call  has  been 
light,  but  there  have  been  many  cross  sales  so  as  to 
beat  down  the  market  for  both  wheat  and  barley. 

Feedstuff. 

Bran  and  middlings  have  met  with  more  attention 
and  at  stronger  prices.  Ground  barley  is  going  out 
more  freely.  Other  feedstuffs  are  essentially  un 
changed. 

Old  hay  is  not  quoted;  only  new  will  be  quoted  in 
future.  Receipts  have  been  quite  free,  but  all  re- 
ceived has  not  only  been  placed,  but  a  slight  advance 
made  in  the  more  choice  grades. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  has  moved  off  quite  freely  at  last  week's  re 
duced  quotations.  The  supply  of  gilt-edged  butter 
is  getting  lighter,  and,  as  it  becomes  scarcer,  the 
more  choice  grades  should  appreciate.  The  southern 
part  of  the  State  is  drawing  from  us.  Eastern  ad- 
vices report  increasing  receipts  and  a  weaker  market 
with  concessions  in  order. 

Cheese  is  getting  scarcer,  which  causes  the  better 
grades  to  hold  to  strong  prices,  with,  at  times,  an  ad 
vauce  obtainable  for  gilt-edgea  lull  cream. 

The  receipts  of  Eastern  eggs  have  continued  on  a 
large  scale,  while  those  of  Californian  have  fallen 
off.  Poor  to  fair  stock  is  in  buyers'  favor,  at  from 
12J<;  to  14  cts.  "  as  is,"  in  carload  lots.  Choice  packs 
have  not  changed  much.  Fresh-laid  near  by  Cali- 
fornia eggs  have  held  strong  under  a  good  demand 
and  moderate  receipts. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  is  stronger  for  all  kinds,  with  a  slight 
advance  for  bullocks,  mutton  sheep  and  hogs. 
Calves  are  also  doing  better.  The  selling  pressure 
appears  to  have  relaxed. 

Vegetables. 

In  garden  stuff,  we  note  decreasing  supplies  of  both 
beans  and  peas.  Tomatoes,  cucumbers,  green  corn, 
summer  tquaah  and  other  seasonable  varieties  have 
come  in  liberally,  causing  a  shading  in  prices.  There 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  good  demand  on 
shipping  days  for  the  better  keepers. 

Onions  continue  in  oversupply.  The  outlet  so  far 
this  season  is  restricted,  which  causes  a  low  and 
weak  market. 

Notwithstanding  (hat  the  receipts  of  potatoes  have 
been  quiie  free,  the  market  cleaned  up  aach  day  at 
good  prices  for  well-matured  and  good  keepers.  The 
trouble  appears  to  be  that  too  many  unripe  potatoes 
are  marketed,  and,  being  poor  keepers,  low  prices 
had  to  be  accepted.  They  generally  turn  green,  and 
are  therefore  unattractive  to  consumers.  The  de- 
mand for  the  more  choice  well  matured  Is  largely  for 
shipping. 

Fruit. 

New  York  mail  advices  report  the  receipt  of  a  sam 
pie  of  Calilornia  new  evaporated  apricots,  split  and 
pitted  by  a  patented  device  that  leaves  the  fruit  in 
much  hotter  condition  than  it  appears  when  manipu 
lated  by  the  old  method. 

The  English  fruit  crop  promises  to  be  short,  and 
now  comes  a  circular  letter  from  Louis  Ritz  &  Co., 
Hamburg,  June  23d,  which  says:  The  outlook  for 
the  growing  fruit  crops  in  Austria  and  Germany  is 
rather  discouraging.  There  will  be  few  if  any  pears. 
The  apple  crop  has  suffered  from  the  start  by  frost 
and  winds,  and  will  certainly  not  yield  more  than 
one-half  of  last  year's  crop.  The  prune  crop  does 
not  look  as  well  as  last  year,  but  may  improve  later 
on;  we  think,  however,  that  there  will  be  a  shortage 
of  one-third  compared  witn  1891.  This,  with  almost 
no  stock  of  last  year's  fruit  will  gradually  force 
prices  higher.  New  crop  October-November  ship- 
ment quoted  about  J3.45  per  100  fi)s.  c.  i.  f.  New  York. 

The  New  York  correspondence  of  the  United  States 
M iUer  says:  "  As  a  whole,  therefore,  the  crops  of  the 
world  promise  more  favorably  than  a  month  ago,  in 
spite  of  the  unparalleled  bad  weather  we  have  had 
in  this  country,  for  the  greater  part  of  that  period. 
Regarding  the  London  financial  troubles  and  their 
probable  effect  on  the  grain  market,  it  is  significant 
that  they  were  caused  by  the  decUne  in  silver  held 
by  banks  doing  business  with  India,  largely,  where 
exports  of  wheat  have  been  enormously  stimulated 
by  the  same  unprecedentedly  low  price  of  silver,  by 
reason  of  which  she  is  able  to  undersell  gold  stand- 
ard grain-exporting  countries,  in  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope, and  yet  realize  as  much,  or  more,  for  her  wheat 
at  home,  as  before." 

Chicago  Western  Rural  Market  and  Crop  Review, 
July  4th,  says:  The  weather  has  been  fairly  good 
during  the  past  week  for  the  winter  wheat  harvest 
through  Central  and  Southern  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
over  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas.  The  late 
planting  of  corn  for  fodder  is  now  interrupted  by  the 
wheat  harvest  and  the  advent  of  haying  time.  The 
superior  quaUty  of  seed  corn  produced  last  year  is 
proving  to  be  a  valuable  element  in  aiding  the  crop 
already  planted.  In  the  northern  district  of  IlUnois 
a  shortage  of  15  per  cent,  and  in  the  middle  district 
of -16  per  cent  in  area  of  corn  planted  is  now  con- 
ceded. This  means  so  much  out  of  the  margin  for 
export  after  usual  demand  for  home  consumption  is 
supplied. 

The  local  market  for  green  fruit  has  shown  con- 
tinued activity  with  better  prices  ruling  for  desirable 
canning  varieties.  Apricots  now  coming  in  are  meet- 
ing with  a  quick  demand  from  canners,  dryers  and 
shippers.  Peach  apricots  and  Moorpark  apricots 
have  sold  at  from  2@2}^c.  per  lb.,  according  to  size 
and  locality  grown.  Royals  sold  lower.  Tragedy 
and  also  German  prunes  are  coming  in  more  freely. 
Thev  meet  with  a  quick  market.  Bartlett  and  Dear- 
born's Seedling  pears  are  in  good  request  for  shipping 
and  canning.  Choice  and  good  keeping  apples  are 
meeting  with  a  quick  market  at  good  figures.  Tne 
peaches  coming  in  are  clings.  The  quality  is  good. 
Some  poor  Crawfords  came  to  hand.  They  will  soon 
be  followed  by  the  best  grades.  Cherries  and  cur- 
rants are  going  out.  The  former,  unless  very  choice, 
are  poor  sellers.  We  withdraw  quotations.  The 
grapes  that  are  coming  to  hand  are  poor  and  hard  to 
sell;  it  would  be  misleading  to  quote  them.  Melons 
are  coming  in  more  freely.  The  market  is  declining. 
Figs  hold  up  well;  the  consumption  ol  the  green 
shows  an  increase  each  season.  Nectarines  are 
scarce  and  high;  with  freer  receipts,  prices  will  shade 
off'.  More  will  be  canned  and  dried  this  year.  In 
berries  the  market  has  held  firm  under  a  good  de- 
mand at  last  week's  prices. 

There  is  an  improving  demand  for  canned  fruits. 
The  market  is  strengthening. 

Dried  apricots  are  moving  off'  freely  at  from  9>^(a> 
11c.  per  lb.  The  East  is  drawing  heavily,  while 
merchants  on  this  coast  are  large  buyers,  tor  dried 
prunes  there  Is  a  large  inquiry,  as  there  Is  for 
peaches,  but  we  are  not  able  to  procure  reliable 
quotations  for  this  issue. 

For  raisins  the  market  is  shaping  into  good  position 
for  the  more  choice  grades.  Buyers  will  dlsunminate 
closely,  and  stuff'  only  fit  for  hogs  will  have  a  poor 
show  of  being  marketed,  except  at  a  loss.  Growers 
should  fight  against  each  and  all  who  are  trying  to 
kill  the  reputation  of  California  raisins  by  marketing 
poor  grades.   It  will  pay  them  well  to  do  so. 

The  market  to-day  cleaned  up  well.  Canners  are 
p£.ylng  as  follows:  Peaches,  clings,  1%  to  2  cts.  per 
lb.  f.  o.  b.;  freestone,  l}^  to  l%  cts.;  Bartlett  pears,  90 


cts.  to  ?1.10  per  box  and  1}^  to  1%  cts.  per  B>.  f.  o.  b. , 
apricots,  1J4  to  2  cts.  f.  o.  b.  according  to  size  and  lo- 
cality. Some  few,  it  is  said,  paid  slightly  higher 
for  small  parcels  of  selected  to  put  up  a  fancy  article 
for  a  special  or  particular  trade 

In  next  week's  issue  we  will  give  quotations  for 
California  wines. 

Miscellaneous. 

On  last  Friday  the  poultry  market  made  a  big 
jump  in  hens,  roosters  and  young  chickens.  Choice, 
well-conditioned  old  hens  sold  up  to  jtl0.50  per 
dozen,  and  in  one  or  two  Instances  slightly  more; 
old  roosters  up  to  88.50  and  89,  and  young  up  to  811. 
Broilers  and  fryers  advanced  also.  On  Saturday  the 
market  kept  up,  but  on  Monday  it  was  easier,  with 
quite  a  break  on  yesterday  under  heavy  receipts  of 
Californian  and  the  arrival'  of  a  carload  ol  Eastern 
stock. 

Honey  is  coming  in  more  freely,  but  the  market 
holds  very  strong  under  a  good  demand  and  con- 
firmed reports  of  a  half  crop.  The  crops  East  are 
also  light. 

Hops  are  stagnant  owing  to  dealers  waiting  for 
more  definite  advices  regarding  crops.  At  this 
writing,  while  our  advices  are  now  favorable,  yet 
they  do  not  warrant  the  expecting  of  a  full  average, 
taking  the  world  as  a  whole. 

In  wool  we  are  not  advised  of  any  material 
change.  Receipts  are  decreating,  while  stocks  are 
moving  off  fairly  free  at  current  quotations. 

Poultry  fell  off  badly  to-day.  our  quotations  cover- 
ing the  range.  Another  car  of  Eastern  is  about  due. 
Young  pigeons  are  doing  belter  They  sell  at  82  50 
to  $3;  Old  sell  at  82  75  to  83.50.  Dealers  are  gathering 
the  latter  for  a  shoot. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  July  12,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement;  is  compiled: 
/—On  the  way—, 
1892.  1891. 

San  Frandaoo  262,954  331,952 

San  Diego  13,6%  25,818 

San  Pedro   4,830  6,525 

Oregon   57,1,98  32,169 

Puget  Sound   30,292  33,295 


Totals  J68.769  427,769 

'Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  41,^18;  1891,  67,0'jS 


<— In  port-^ 

1892. 

1891. 

•174,188 

74,451 

'2,815 

231212 

1  S,981 

200,'.i45 

83,432 

5  50 


4  75 
4  76 


I  9  50 
I  9  50 
!  SO 


1  05 
1  45 


75  ®  1  15 
65  @  85 
70  @  1  00 

60  vjo  90 


General  Prodnce. 

Extra  oholoe  In  good  paokages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
gaotatlouSi  wule  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lowc> 
Wednksdat,  July  13, 1892. 

Do  (air  1  35  @  — 

Oommon  1  30  @  — 

9onora   1  33J(a  1  45 

HOPb. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  20  @  — 
Pair  to  Good...     18  S  — 

FLOtTR. 
Extra,  CityMiUs  4  65 
DoOountiyMiUs  4  50  _ 

iuperline   2  75  @  3  10 

NTTTS-JoBBrNO. 
Walnuts,  Oal.  lb      4  @ 

Do  Choice   6  @ 

Do  paper  shell . .  7  @ 
Almonds,  stt  stal.   10  M 

Paper  shell   12  a 

Hard  SheU   6  @ 

Brazil  

Peoaus  small . .     II  @ 

Do  large   14i(g 

Peanuts   1 

Filberts   li 

Hickory   7 

Chestnuts   lli 

ONIONS. 

Sllverskin   40 

l-OTATOl-o. 
Early  Rom,  ctl .  60 
Do  do  In  boxes. 

Peerless  

Do  in  boi^s  

Garnet  CblUes 
Burbank  Seedlings  60  @  80 
Do  do  in  boxes.     75      1  15 
POUi.TRV. 

Hens,  doz   6  50  @  7  50 

RooBters.old....  6  50      7  50 

Do  young   7  50  ffl  9  Ud 

Broilers,  small. .  2  50  S  3  50 

Do  large   3  50  @  5  00 

Fryers   4  60  @  6  00 

Duck   4  00  @  5  OO 

do,  large          5  60  @  6  00 

do,  extra  large  6  50  @  7  00 

Oeese.  pair          1  25      1  50 

Goslings   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  Oobl'r.     18  @  20 
Turkeys,  Hens..    U  (jj  19 
Manhattan  Egg 
Food  ^  cwt...ll  60  @  - 
PRO  VISIONS. 
Oal.Baoon.he'Ty.lb  lOiQ  — 

Medium   llj 

Light   " 

Lard  

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeet 
Hams,Cal  salt'd 
do  Eastern... 

SEEDS. 

AUalfa   9 

Clorer,  Bed....  14 

White   20 

Flaxseed  2  00 

Hemp   34 

Mustard,  yellow 
do  Brown  . , , .  3 
WOOL. 
Spking,  1892. 
Humb't  ftMen'omo  17 
Bao'to  valley. ...  16 
B  Joaquin  Taller  11 
Oala'T  t  F'th'U.  16 
Oregon  Eastern.  12ii 

do  valley   18 

Bo'n  Coast,  def..  10 
Nevada  (State).  16 

HONEY. -1892  Okop. 
WhiteComb,2-lb      8  (o?  11 
dodol-lbframe 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeswax,  lb.... 


oaocatlons. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2  00  @  2  16 

Butter  2  50 

Pea 
Bed 
Pink 

BmsU  White 

Large  White. ...  2  00  <a  2  30 

lilma....    .  ...  2  40  @  2  50 

VIA  Peas,hlkeye  3  UU  @  3  30 

Do  gr»en   1  50  (g  2  75 

DoNUes   1  30  @  1  4U 

Split   4  50 

BUTTER. 
Cal,  Poor  to  falr.lb  15  @ 
Do  good  to  choice  17  (S 
Do  Giltedged...  —  Q 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  @ 
Do  do  Giltedge. .    —  @ 

Eastern.  —  m 

CHEESE 
Oal,  choice  cream    8  @ 
Do  (air  to  good      7  (g 
Do  gilt  edged..     —  @ 

Do  skim   5  @ 

IToung  America    —  (a 

EGGS. 
Oal.  •■  as  is."  doz.  165@ 

Do  caudled   18  (4 

Do  choice   21  @ 

Do  fresh  laid . . .  23  @ 
L>o do  selected.,  — ti* 
Eastern  "as  la".  12J@ 

Do  candled   15  ft? 

Do  sfclectea   18i@ 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
large  eggs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  hizes— small  eggs 
and  bard  to  sell. 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton  18  00  @19  00 

reedmeal          23  00  @28  00 

Glr'd  Barley....  20  50  @22  60 

Ulddlhigs  20  00  @21  50 

Oil  Oake  Meal..  @25  00 

Manhattan  Food  $  cwt.  7  50 
HAY 

Wheat,  per  ton.  10*  00  @  — 

Do  choice   @13  50 

vfheat  and  Oata  9  00  #12  00 

WUd  Oats   8  00  @11  00 

Cultivated  do..  7  00  @10  00 

Barley   6  00  ( 

Alfalfa   7  00  i 

Straw,  bale  ....  40  (j 
GRAIN.  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl.  Siii 

Do  Choice   95 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  00 
Do  do  Choice. . .  1  05 
Do  do  Giltedge..  1  10 
Do  Chevalier... 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Buckwheat.  ... 
Com,  White. . . 
VeUow,  larg*.. 

Do  small  

Oata,  milling....  1  60 
Feed,  Oholoe....  1  45 

Do  good   1  37l 

Do  (air   1  32iS 

Surprise   1  65  @ 

Black  Oal   -  « 

Do  Oregon         1  32i@ 

Gray   1  32J(a 

Rye   1  20  @ 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  1  47i@ 

Do  Choice   1  45  S 

Do  fair  to  good. .  1  40  @ 
Sblpping,  oho'oe  1  38i@ 
Do  good  1  36i@ 


13  (3 

lui 

mm 

14il 


13 


21 

16 
21 
19 
23 
12 
19 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholoe  selected.  In  good  package*,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
notations,  while  vary  poor  grades  sell  leu  than  the  lower 


uotatlons. 


4  00  ( 


Limes,  Mex  . 

Do  Cal   — 

Lemons,  box..,.  1  60 

Do  Sicily  5  00 

Oranges,  Seed- 
linn   1  25 

Do  Navels   2  50 

Oranges  frosted  an 
sell  at  a  decline  of  81@$~1  6U 
;>er  box  on  the  above  quota 
iions. 

Strawberries,  per  chest- 


Longwortb. . . 

7  00  « 

i  9 

00 

Sharpless  .... 

4  50  fi 

1  6 

00 

Etaspbnrrles,  ch . 

5  00  ( 

(  7 

OO 

Peaches,  box... 

Do  Crawford. . . 

75  ( 

t  I 

15 

Do  Hale's  Early 

75  ft 

1  1 

10 

Ou  wharf  15c. 

less. 

Bl'kberries  W  ch  4  00  C 

i  6 

60 

Figs,  blk  box... 

\  00  mi 

50 

Do  White  do... 

75  O  1 

00 

Apples,  Bell 

90  ft 

»  1 

25 

Do  Red  Astra- 

76  ft 

}  1 

SO 

On  wharf  ISc. 
less. 

Wednesday,  July  13,  1892. 
Prunes,  Tragedy  1  00  @  1  25 

Do  German   85  @  1  OU 

Plums,  Duane's 

Purple   70  @  1  00 

Peara,  Dear  bo' ns 

SeedUng   50  («  1  00 

Do  Bartlett....  1  UO  @  1  50 

Apricots,  pr  boi  40  m  65 

do,  peril)  ....  li  ft?  IJ 

Beuts,  sk   -  (<{  1  OU 

Carrots,  ak  

Okra,  diy,  lb..., 

Do  green  

farbaips,  ctl. ...  —  (&  I 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 

Do  green,  box..  50  @  1  25 

luruips,  ctl   60 

Cabbage,  100  lbs  40  ^  SO 

GarUc,  lb   2  @  3 

Squash,  Sum,  bz  20  ««  36 

Tomatoes,  box.  40  (A  76 

Peas,  green,  sk.  50  @  1  75 

String  Beans..  2  0  4 

Ououmhers,  box  50  M  75 

do  Pickle   60  @  75 

Mushrooms  ....  30  C4  SO 
Egg  Plant,  bx..  1  00  @  1  SO 
Green  Com,  sk.       -ft*  — 

Do  sweet  $  sack  75  O  1  00 

DoswtBay^dz  IS  @  20 


Continued  on  next  pa^e. 
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Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

8UU  fed  

Onwafed,  extr»  ^^ 

First  quality   *iS 

Beoond  goallty  *  ® 

Third  quality  Siffl 

BuUi  uid  thin  Com.. .3  (e 
VKAL. 

lUnge,  heavy  4  f 

Do  Ught  5  a 

Dairy  «  ®  - 


MUTTON. 

Wethen  

Ewe«  

DoSprmg.^^.^.... 

Light,  »  lb.  ceotB. . 


7»a- 

7 

9  @- 
8|@  - 


Medium   63  g 

Heavy   5,w  - 

Soft   Jl^  - 

Feeden  ?•?  ~ 

Stock  Ho«B.   3m  — 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 


JpATROJ^S  Of  ]EiuSBAJ>IPgy. 

The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  DiwBV,  Seeretary  State  Orange  of  California. 

COOPERATIVE   LF.GISL.-VTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  following  resolution  by  J.  V.  Web- 
ster was  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the 
State  Grange: 

Whereas,  There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  several  Orders  and  Associations  in  this 
Slate,  seeking  redress  of  grievances,  as  to  subjects 
which  should  be  made  prominent  issues,  and  as  to 
the  methods  which  should  be  used  to  secure  actual 
results;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  By  California  State  Grange,  that  the 
Worthy  Master  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  con- 
fer with  similar  committees,  which  are,  or  may  be 
hgreafter  appointed  by  reform  associations  or  in- 
dustrial unions,  to  the  end  that  a  joint  agreement 
may  be  reached  and  joint  action  taken  in  the  ad- 
vocacy and  support  of  a  few  of  the  most  vital  is- 
sues, which,  at  the  present  time,  confront  the  people 
of  this  S'.ate. 

The  committee  appointed  by  Worthy 
Master  Davis  is  as  follows:  J.V.Webster. 
C.  W.  Norton,  S.  T.  Coulter,  Chas.  Wood 
and  J.  H.  McKune.  A  meeting  was  held 
some  time  since,  as. before  mentioned  in  our 
columns. 

Grimes.— By  request  of  Worthy  Master 
Davis,  Past  Master  Coulter  attended  the 
meeting  of  Grimes  Grange  last  week. 

New  Hope  Grange  Charter,  No.  301, 
has  been  duly  signed  by  the  Master  and 
Secretary  and  forwarded  to  New  Hope. 

VisALiA  Grange  is  holding  meetings 
regularly  during  harvest  season  with  fair  at- 
tendance, we  are  informed  by  Secretary  In- 
gram. Business  seems  fair  at  Tulare  City, 
with  farming  prospects  improving,  on  ac- 
count of  increased  and  reliable  water  supply 
for  irrigating. 

the  grange  and  politics. 

Leonard  Rhone,  Master  of  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange,  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Grange,  one  of 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Grange  in  the 
nation,  one  year  ago  gave  the  following  ex- 
cellent statement  of  the  Grange  position  in 
politics: 

"  There  seems  to  be  some  misapprehension  in  the 
minds  of  many  good  people  concerning  the  attitude 
ol  the  Grange  on  political  questions.  This  misap- 
prehension grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  is  severe  in  its  denunciation 
of  partisan  action,  and  some,  reasoning  from  wrong 
premises,  conclude  that  therefore  the  Grange  is 
also  nonpolitical.  The  mistake  or  misapprehension 
is  quite  natural  to  those  who  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween partisan  or  political  action,  Partisanship 
works  tor  the  success  of  party,  and  subordinates 
everything  to  the  triumphs  of  party,  while  political 
action  keeps  steadily  in  view  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  good  laws,  honestly  administered. 

"  When  an  individual  becomes  a  Patron  of  Hus- 
bandry, he  does  not  divest  himself  of  the  sacred 
duties  of  citizenship,  but  rather  elevates  bis  standard 
of  patriotism,  so  that  instead  of  aorking  solely  for 
the  success  of  party,  be  now  labors  for  the  good  of 
the  entire  country.  Partisan  action  is  no  longer 
congenial,  because  antagonistic  to  the  principles 
which  underlie  good  government.  No  Patron  who 
is  true  to  himseil,  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Order 
and  true  to  his  country,  can  fail  to  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  all  political  struggles,  because  it  is  on  the 
result  of  these  contests  that  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  farmers  depends.  The  Patron  is  derelict  in 
duty,  and  false  to  the  high  prerogatives  of  citizen- 
ship, who  does  not  use  all  honorable  means  to  se- 
cure the  election  of  honest,  competent  and  faithlul 
men  to  positions  of  honor  and  emolument. 

"  It  is  not  claimed  that  an  individual  should,  on 
becoming  a  Patron,  break  with  his  old  party,  nor  is 
such  action  desirable.  But  every  meral)er  of  the 
Order  should  seek  to  puriiy  the  party  with  which  he 
stands  identified;  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  put 
down  bribery  and  corruption ;  should  turn  out  to  the 
primary  elections  and  see  that  only  good,  true,  in- 
telligent men  are  sent  as  delegates  to  the  nomi- 
nating conventions,  so  that  his  parly  may  place  on 
the  ticket  only  the  names  of  men  for  public  offices 
whose  integrity  and  capability  are  at>ove  suspicion. 

"  If  the  political  parly  with  which  a  Patron  has 
hitherto  acted  refuses  to  yield  to  these  just  and 
proper  demands  and  persistently  carries  out  the 
mandates  of  the  political  boses,  nominates  dishon- 
est and  incompetent  men  for  public  positions,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  true  Patron  to  stand  loyally  by  the 
principles  of  the  Order,  and  to  sever  his  allegiance 
to  his  party.  To  support  men  for  public  office  who 
are  known  to  be  incompetent  or  untrustworthy,  be 
cause  the  party  has  placed  them  in  nomination,  is 
partisanship;  to  ignore  party  ties,  to  put  love  of 
country  above  love  of  party,  to  put  devotion  to  good 
government  above  fealty  to  party  is  to  exemplify  the 
highest  order  of  patriotism,  and  is  carrying  out  in 
the  right  spirtt  the  principles  of  the  Grange. 

"  The  Order  is  nonpartisan,  and  while  no  Grange 


has  the  right  to  discuss  party  or  partisan  questions, 
everv  Grange  has  the  right  to  discuss  all  questions 
which  in  any  way  affect  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  investigate 
both  the  principles  and  characters  of  those  who  are 
candidates  for  public  office.  It  is  only  by  this 
means  that  our  membership  can  act  intelligently,  or 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

"  It  is  a  misapprehension  to  say  that  the  Grange 
is  nonpolitical,  or  to  assert  that  the  members  take 
no  part  in  political  contests.  To  admit  that  would 
be  to  confess  that  we  were  derelicit  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  deficient  in  patri- 
otism, 

"  It  is  evident  that  in  the  future  the  power  of  the 
Order  will  be  invoked  in  the  support  of  purer  poli- 
tics and  better  men  for  office,  and  the  political 
party  which  in  the  coming  contest  fails  to  honor 
the  agricultural  people  by  placing  a  farmer  on  the 
State  ticket,  commits  a  serious  blunder  and  greatly 
impairs  its  prospects  of  success.  The  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  will  stand  by  its  colors,  will 
endeavor  to  do  for  its  members  what  other  Orders 
do  for  those  who  belong  to  them.  It  will  take  no 
partisan  action,  will  war  against  no  political  party, 
but  will  unalterably  and  determinedly  oppose  the 
election  of  incompetent  and  untrustworthy  men  to 
positions  of  public  trust.  This  action  it  will  take  in 
the  interest  of  good  government,  and  for  the  per- 
petuity of  our  institutions.  The  Grange  is  non- 
partis-in,  but  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  nonpolitical, 
so  long  as  it  is  true  to  the  highest  duties  ol  Amer- 
ican citizenship." 

Petaluma  Grange.— Brother  and  Sister 
Winans  of  this  Grange  visited  us  Wednes- 
day. They  reported  a  very  pleasant  picnic 
and  camp  meeting  of  Sonoma  county 
Granges  on  the  ocean  beach  last  week. 
Friday,  Children's  Day,  was  specially  en- 
joyed. The  other  days  were  occupied  with 
hunting,  fishing,  bathing,  visiting,  etc. 
Each  evening,  musical  and  literary  exercises 
were  held.  Petaluma  Grange  prospects 
are  good.  Two  candidates  recently  joined 
and  more  are  coming.  Regular  meetings 
are  held  at  i  :3o  p.  m.  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Saturdays  of  the  month,  at  K.  of  P. 
Hall.  The  Grange  will  soon  have  new 
badges  and  songbooks. 

Eden  Grange. — Past  Master  Hollister 
has  been  ill  from  neuralgia.  Sister  Hollister 
reports  interesting  meetings  of  the  Grange. 
The  "  Rustler,"  a  manuscript  paper  read 
at  each  meeting,  adds  decided  interest. 
Last  Saturday,  Judge  Blackwood  gave  his 
views  as  to  how  the  McKinley  Bill  affects 
the  interests  of  farmers,  etc. 

Past  Master  Steele  of  Pescadero  vis- 
ited San  Francisco  this  week.  Pescadero 
Grange  has  rented  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall  by 
the  year,  it  having  recently  been  enlarged 
and  improved.  The  Grange  expects  to  oc- 
cupy it  soon,  having  a  class  of  applicants  to 
be  initiated. 


Agrionltnral  Fairs. 

state  Fairs. 

state.         place  and  sec'v.  date. 

Oregon,  Salem,  J.  T.  Gregg  Sept.  12-17 

California,  Sacramento,  Edwin  F.  Smith. Sept.  5-17 

Washington,  Spokane  Sept.  19-24 

Nevada,  Reno,  C.  H.  Stoddard  

Western  Washington  Industrial  Exposition,  Taco- 

ma  

District  Fairs. 
NO.      place  and  sec  y.  date. 

1 —  Oakland  Aug.  8-13 

2 —  Stockton  

3—  Chico,  J.  D.  Sproul  Aug,  23  27 

4 —  Petaluma,  Dr.  Thos.  Macleay  

5—  Santa  Clara.  George  H.  Bragg  .  .Sept  26-0i;t  i 

6 —  Los  Angeles    

7—  Salinas  City,  J.  J.  Kelley  

8—  Placerville,  Thos.  Fras«r  Aug.  23-27 

9  — Rohnerville  

10— Yreka,  C,  S,  Smith  Oct.  5-8 

tl — Sierraville,  Fred  Blinman  Oct,  3-7 

12 —  Lakeport,  H.  A.  McCraney  Sept.  27,001.  i 

13—  MarysviUe,  G.  R.  E^kart          Aug.  38-Sept.  3 

14—  Santa  Cruz,  Oscar  L.  Gordon  

15—  Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  

16—  San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  M.  Barrett  

17—  •  L  J.  Rolfe  Aug.  23-28 

18—  Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sept.  27-30 

19—  Santa  Barbara,  H.  B.  BarstoW  

20 —  Auburn,  F.  D.  Adams  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

2t — Fresno,  J.  M.  Reuck  

22—  Escondido,  G.  M.  Dannals  Sept.  21-24 

23—  Concord,  F.  L.  Loucks  

25—  Napa,  D.  L.  Hackett  Aug.  22-27 

26 —  lone,  C.  T.  La  Grave  Sept.  27-30 

27 —  Redding,  H.  R.  Hodion  

28 —  San  Bernardino  

30—  Red  Bluff,  H.  R.  Hook  Aug.  17I20 

31—  Hueneme,  T.  H.  Merry  

32—  Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Beckett  Oct  3-7 

33—  Hollister,  A.  D.Shaw  Oct.  11-15 

34—  Susanville,  C.  E.  Emerson  Sept.  3-7 

35 —  Merced  

36—  Vallejo  Aug.  27-30 

37—  Lompoc,  W.  I.  Nichols  Sept.  20-23 

—Glenn  Co.  Willows,  W.  V.  Freeman.. Aug.  9-13 
•■itock  exhibit  and  races  will  be  at  Glenbrook,  and 

pavilion  exhibit  at  Nevada  i^lty. 
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Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits 

At  New  York. 

July  6.— Two  carloads:  Apricots  »1.10@2  30; 
Peacties,  $1.26@2.56;  Tragedy  Prunes,  »3.75@4.25; 
Abundance  Plums,  S2.50;  Figs,  $2,37,  Gross  sale  of 
two  cars,  «3368. 

July  6.— One  carload:  Alexander  peaches,  St. 86® 
L80;  Hale's  Early  peaches, *1.30@1. 80;  Royal  apricots, 
SL10@l.SO. 

July  7.— One  carload:  Peach  plums,  83.80  to  »4  15; 
Cherry  plums,  «1.65;  Alexander  Peaches,  81.65^»2.30; 
Royal  apricots,  90c@«1.50. 

July  8.— Refrigerator  car  No.  16,.'!66;  Royal  Apri- 
cots sold  for«l®2  05  Alexander  Peaches  «1.35@2  15; 
Hale's  Early  Peaches.  *1.S0@2.16;  Koyal  Hative  Plums, 
«1.87@2  87;  Figs,  $l.85ci'i25.   Gross  sale,  $1723. 

Refrigerator  car  No.  16,3.4.  Royal  Apricots,  81.10 
20;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  81. :i6w'2;  Royal  Hative 
f-lums.  $2  62;  Peach  Plums,  $2  37@4.12;  average,  ^; 
TrSKedy  Prunes,  $3.37(g)3.50;  tilmoul  Prunes  in  boxes, 
$2.87;  half  crates  Simonl  Prunes,  io.60;  Comet  Pears, 
8i;  higs.  82.10  Gross  sale,  $2150. 

Refrigerator  car.  No.  16,062.  Apricots,  9.')C®*2; 
Hale'B  Early  Peaches,  Jl.S.Vasl.ee;  Alexander  Peaches, 
Sl.tyiQl.SO;  Royal  Hative  Plums,  $2.2,5@2  37;  Figs, 
82.15;  St.  Catherine  Plums.  $2.50.   Gross  snle,  Si654. 

Refrigerator  car  No.  16,322.  Apricots,  $1.0x1*1.55; 
Hale'.s  Early,  81  65@1. 85;  Alexander  Peaches,  $1  iWg) 
2.20;  Beurre  Gifford  Pears,  tl  75  per  crate;  Bartlett 
Pears,  lH.6-2@6;  Peach  Plums.  *5.37;  Royal  Hative 
and  Purple  Liuane  Plums.  $2.5u;  'Pragedy  Prunes, 
83.12@S.62;  Black  Hamburg  Grapes,  $2.25;  Sweetwater 
Grapes,  $1.62.   Gross,  947  packases,  $2752. 

July  9.— Two  carloads:  Royal  Apncots.  81®1.65; 
Hale'e  Karly  Peaches,  $1.45@3  2U;  Alexander  Peachi  s 
81.06@2.U5;  St.  John  Peaches,  81.40®2  06;  Bartleti 
Pears,  half  boxes,  81.65®!. 75,  whole  boxes,  83.37® 
4.25;  Royal  Hative  Plums,  $2.27®2.75;  Figs,  82  62; 
Brigg's  May  Peaches.  $1.S0  per  box;  Bloodguod  Pears: 
83.12;  Peach  Plums,  $2.87®3.25;  Royal  Anne  Cherries, 
83;  Cherry  Plums,  $2.25. 

Julv  y,— Two  carloads:  Alexander  Peaches,  81.75; 
Royal  Apricois,  81.05@1  40. 

July  12.— Two  carloads:  Hales  Early  Peaches  sold 
for  $1.10®1.80;  Gov.  Garland  Peaches  arrived  in  bad 
condition,  10@70c  >«  box;  Pe^ch  Plums,  $2  30®3; 
Tragedy  Prunes,  $2.s0;  Koenig  Claude  Plums,  82.05; 
Apricots,  85c@$2.50;  Moorpark  Apricots,  $1. 

July  11.— Two  carloads:  Two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  boxes  of  cherries  sold  lor  au  average  of  $3.15 
per  box,  or  36c  per  pound.  Bartl'  tt  Pears,  $3.60®3.66; 
Trageay  Prum  s.  $3.a'>@3.15;  Pt'ach  Plums,  82.10®3  05; 
Alexander  Peaches,  *l.75®1.86;  Hale's  l':arly  Peaches, 
*1.40@1.80;  Pesch  Apricots,  $1.25@1.33;  Ro}alAprl- 
cou.  6ec®$1.35. 

July  11.— One  carload:  Apricots,  86c(a$l.60;  Peaches, 
$l,95(d2.3i;  Pears.  $3  60®3,87:  Royal  Hative  Plums, 
$2.12®2.60;  Peach  Plums.  $3@3  50:  Cherry  Plums, 
$1.76;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $3.50®3  62.  Car  sold  for  $2633 
gro-s. 

At  Chicago. 

July  6.— Three  carloads:  Royal  Apricots,  81.20® 
1.45;  Alexander  Peaches,  $1.20®1.80;  Royal  Hative 
Plums,  $1.70;  Tragedy  PruLes,  83.'20;  Peach  Pinms. 
83.26®3.fiO:  Bartlett  Pears,  $3.45®3  65;  Beurre  Gifford 
Pents  in  crates,  $1  65.  . 

July  7  —Two  carloads:  Plums  $2.90@S  26;  Tragedy 
Prunes,  $2.65@3  15;  Koyal  Hative  Plums,  82  80;  Apri- 
cots, 81.35®L70;  St  John  Peaches,  $1.80®3;  Hale's 


Early  Peaches,  81.6O®2.40;  Figs,  tl.40@1.4S;  Grapes, 
$2.50. 

July  8 —Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $3.65@3.60; 
Peach  Plums,  $i86®3.60;  Tragedy  Piunee,  83.16; 
Alexander  Peaches,  81.76;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  81® 
2.65;  McKevitt's  Early  Peaches,  82.10®2.60;  Royal 
Apricots.  81  55<ai.60;  Moorpark  Apricots,  $1.9j;Slmonl 
Plums,  85.10;  jllkado  Plums,  $3  50;  Royal  Hative 
Plums,  $2.ir®2.60;  Pedro  Plums.  $2.10:  Figs.  $1.65. 

Juiy  9.— One  carload;  Bartlett  Pears,  83.5e®S.7&; 
Tragedy  Prune.',  *3  30;  Peach  Plums,  $3.05@3.30;  some 
small.  $2  50@2.90;  Puiple  Duaue  Plums,  83-  Simoui 
Prunes,  8515;  Black  Republican  Cberiles, 82.60;  Royal 
Anne  cbtr  les,  82.35®a.a0;;Uale  s  Early  Peacbes;82.06; 
Royai  Apiicot- ,  81.30®1.60 

One  carload:  Alexander  Peaches  averaged  82. 
Royal  Apricots,  81.40@1.60;  average  81.55  per  crate. 

One  carload:  Royal  Apricots,  average  of  $1.53  per 
crate  for  the  entire  car. 

July  9 —Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  83.65:  Pur- 
ple Duaue  Plums.  $2.80:  Peach  Plums,  $-2.75^3; 
Tragedy  Prunes,  $3  0.5®3.40;  Alexauder  Peaches, 
$1  00®2.4(l;  Royal  Apricois,  $1.45®1  90;  Royal  Hative 
Plums.  82.50®3;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  8l.70@2.10;  St. 
John  Peaches,  Ji  80®2.'25. 

July  11.— Four  carloads;  Bartlett  Pears,  88.10@3.C5; 
half  boxes,  81.40;  Peaches,  $1  50®2.50;  Apricois,  90c 
©81.80;  Plums,  82®*  35;  Tragedy  Prunes.  *3.25@3.60; 
German  Prunes,  $2.75;  Peach  Plums,  $2.55®3;  St. 
John  Peaches,  8l.65@2.'25;  Hale's  Early  Peaches, 
$1.70. 

July  11.— Two  carloads:  Peach  Plums,  $2.65®3; 
Royal  Hative  Plums,  $2.50;  Early  Crawford  Peaches. 
$2@2  25;  Hale's  Eaily  Peaches.  8l.45<a2;  Alexander 
Penchen,  small.  $19>;  Royal  Apricots,  S1.35®1.55; 
Moorpark  Apricois.  $1.05®!  45. 

July  12.— Two  carloads;  Bartlett  Pears,  $3.78;  Trag. 
edy  prunes,  $3.56;  Peach  Plums,  $2.94;  P.  D.  Plums, 
$2  72;  Cherries,  $2  45;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  81.95; 
Peach  Apricots.  $1.60;  Hoorpaik  Apricots,  $1.43; 
Royal  Apricots,  $1  32. 

July  12.— Four  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears.  $3.60;  Ap- 
ricots, $1.60@1.7u;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  $1.75®1.86; 
Tragedy  I'ruues.  83fci(<.25;  Ickworth  Plums,  82.70;  St. 
John  Peaches,  $1.80®2.60;  Klgs,  $1.25®!, 86;  Royal 
Hative  Plums,  82.60@2  90. 

At  Minneapolis. 

July  7.— Car  No.  16,.5:«):  Peaches,  $1.60@1.80;  Apri- 
cots, very  ripe,  8.75®1.!6;  Plums,  $2.40. 

July  7.— One  carload:  Royal  Hative  Plums,  82.26® 
3;  Peaoh  Plums,  82.2.5®3:  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  81.60; 
Koyal  Apricots,  81.2"@1.26. 

At  Boston. 

July  6  —One  carload:  Koyal  Apricots  averaged 
81.23;  Alexander  Peaches,  $l.96;Tragedy  Prunes,  84.76 
Royal  Hative  Plums,  82.75. 

July  7.— Car  No.  1",336:  Royal  Apricots  sold  to 
average  81  59;  Alexander  Peaches,  $2  01, 

July  8— One  carload:  St.  Catherine  Plums,  $3.85, 
Royal  Hative  Plums,  83;  California  Figs.  82.50;  Hale's 
Early  Peaches,  $1  8.5®2.:i6;  Alexander  Peaches,  81.60 
®2.60;  Royal  ApncoU,  $l.30@l  50. 

July  9.— Car  No.  16,58«:  Royal  Apricots  sold  to 
average  81  37;  Peaches,  $2.19;  Peach  Plums,  83  98; 
Royal  Hative  Plums,  8>  66, 

July  11  —Two  carloads:  Bale's  Early  Peaches, 
82 10@2.'20;  Strawberry  Peaches,  82;  Alexander 
Peaches.  81.85®2.10:  Royal  Apricots,  81.25@1.36;  Cali- 
fornia Figs,  81.45 

At  Omaha. 

July  !!.— Car  No.  10,656:  Peaches,  Jl.5<t®l.75;  Ap- 
ricots, 81. 40®LGO;  Plums,  $2@2  50. 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  G0STAV  EISEN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  tbe  Raisin  Industry  In  California.  It  has  been 
approved  by  Prof  Hllgard,  Prof.  Wlokson,  Mr.  Ohae.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Balsln  Orowers. 

Sold  only  by  tbe  DBWBT  PUBLISHINQ  CO.  or  Its  Asents  at  Ibe  uniform  price  of 
$8  00,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  sbould  be  addreseed: 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


By  Reducing  the  Interest  of  the  Debt 
The  Nation  Malies  a  Saying. 

By  using  CABBOLINEUM  AVENARIUS 
lOOO's  of  Dollars  wUl  be  Saved. 

FARMERS, Orohardlsts,  WIne-Orowera,  Hop-Orowers,  Cbicken-Rancbers,  let  aa  tell  you: 

Save  money  and  work  liy  palDtiort  your  Fences,  Barns  Stablus,  Troughs,  Stakes,  Poles  and  all  wood  exposed 
to  moisture  or  c  imatlc  lotlueucea  with  the  celebrated  Carboiineum. 

IT  13  EXCELLKNT.    1 1'  IS  CHEAP.    It  Droloui^n  the  life  of  wood  at  least  100^. 

It  la  at  luKKcrbeads  with  laaects,  Chicken  Lice  and  Vermin.   They  don't  like  t'arbolloeum;  tbey  keep  away. 
It  Is  an  eneniv  to  Kals  ami  Mlcf;  they  lose  their  appetite  for  wood  treated  with  Carboiineum. 
It  dlsintrcts  Barna  and  iitablee  and  destroys  MIcrobea. 

It  prevents  Shingles  coated  with  Oarbolineum  from  rotting,  warping  or  cracking. 

it  makea  Rope  nice  and  pliable;  It  beats  tar  coating. 

It  contalna  no  acida  or  irjurioua  or  poisonous  ineredienta. 

It  is  THE  BEST  WOOD  PRKSERVER  IN  THE  WORLD.  W«  aUte  facta  and  bave  testimonials  geouln*  and 
indisputable. 

  BEND  ORDERa  TO  —— 

CARBOLJNETJM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MTJECKE  ft  CO.,  Pacific  Coait  Agenti,  319  California  Street,  San  FranciM»,  Cal. 
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Sponge-Propagating.  —  The  United 
States  Government  is  considering  the  advis- 
ability of  establishing  a  sponge-propagating 
station  in  Florida  waters.  The  Florida 
sheep's  wool  sponge  is  extremely  durable 
and  valuable.  Sponge-fishing  has  been  car- 
ried on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Govern- 
ment finds  it  necessary  to  take  some  step  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  industry. 
This  industry  began  about  the  year  1852. 
Some  250  vessels,  employing  nearly  2000 
men,  are  now  actively  engaged  in  creating 
the  annual  revenue  of  nearly  $1,000,000. 
Sponges  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  as  far 
north  as  Jupiter  inlet.  The  industry  at  St. 
Mark's,  at  the  head  of  the  Apalachicola, 
comoetes  sixth  in  rank  with  Key  West. 
Most  of  the  output  goes  to  New  York,  about 
one-third  being  exported  to  Germany, 
France  and  Ireland. 


Oar  Agents. 

J.  C.  HoAO— San  Francisco. 

R.  G-  Bailky— San  Francisco. 

Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 

Samuel  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

MBS.  Bruce  B.  Lee— Tehama  Co. 

B.  H.  ScHAEFELE— Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  Co'e. 

R  O  Huston — Mnntana 

CHA8.  E.  TowNSEND— Sierra  and  Nevada  Cos, 

A.  C.  GODrBEY— Oregon. 

J.  M.  ISRAEL— Monterey  Co. 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Persons  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examio  its  ooDtents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
olrculatlng  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 6  mos.,  $1;  10  mos.,  $2;  15  mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe.s. 


tdticatiopal. 


Bowens  Academy, 

UnlTsrglty  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING-  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YODNQ  MEN. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 
but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  a.  BOWENS.  M.  A..  Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical. 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Sorveylng,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  83S;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assaj 
(38;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160 
ESTABLISHED  18«4  ta"  Send  for  circular. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  P. 

IT^OR  SEVENTT  -  FIVH  DOI.I.AB8  THIS 
*  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book, 
keeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Dravriog,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  hu 
Its  graduates  Id  every  part  of  the  State, 
eW  SlMD  FOR  CiRCULAB. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  &  HALET,  Secretary. 


LOANS  NEGOTIATED 

On  Brit  class  country  real  estate,  in  sums  of  16000  and 
o  vcr.    Give  full  particulars.  Address 

C.  H.  DWINELLE, 
464  Ninth  Street,  -  Oakland,  Oal. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

The  German  Sayings  anil  Loan  Society, 

526  California  Street. 

FOR  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1892,  A 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and 
one-lenth  (S  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits, 
and  four  and  one-quarter  (4})  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
Ordinary  Deposits,  payable  on  !lnd  after  FRIDAY,  July 
1, 1882.  GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 

J.  F.  HouoHTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Sbepard,  Vioe-Pres. 
Ohah.  R.  Btory,  Sec'y,  K.  H.  Magill,  Oen.  Ag't. 

Home  Hatoal  InsoraDce  Company, 

M.  E.  Cor.  Calironla  and  SaBsome  fita.. 

IHOOKPORATXD  A.  D.  1864.  a»u  FraaelMO. 

lioaaes  Paid  Since  Organization  $3,175,759  11 

Asneta,  Januan  1, 1891   867,513  19 

(tapltal  Paid  Vp  In  Gold   300,000  DO 
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On  a  y  f*  r  a  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Oarey 

n  A  ll  U  L  K'viOK  the  results  of  long  experl- 

■  I  n  I*  M  b  ,Q  Southern  California.  IM 

^111  Timr  pages,  cloth  bound.    Sent  postpaid 

I  III   IIIKI'  *t  reduced  price  of  76  cto.  per  copy. 

IfUkl  V'l^  DEWET  PUB.  CO.,  220  Market,  si*. 


TIMOTHY  HOPKINS. 

EXPORTERS,   IMPORTERS   AND  GROWERS  OF 

TREES.PLANTS.SEEDS.BULBS. 

427-429  SANSOME  STREET,      -       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
mdbsx:rii!:8:  menlo  park,  oal. 

8WKET  PEA  SEED  FREE— We  will  mail,  free,  a  packet  of  Mixed  Pea  Seed 
(our  own  growing)  to  each  person  who  will  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  peo- 
ple who  have  gardens  and  are  interested  in  flowers. 

CALLA  LILY  BULBS  WANTED.— Write  us  stating  Quantity 
and  Price. 

Have  you  a  Plant  or  Fern  in  }'our  home  ?  If  not,  send  for  some.  We  have  choice 
specimens. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


MERY'S  IMPROVED  PIONEER  B|\|{[[Y  CRUSHER 


  USING  

The  Benoit  Corrui^ated  Rollers. 


STILL  AT  THE  FRONT 


This  Mill  hag  been  in  nse  on  this  Coast  for  10  years, 

TAKEN  THE  PREMIUM  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 

Four  years  in  succession,  and  has  met  with  general  favor, 
there  now  being 

Over  250  of  them  in  use  in  California,  Nevada  and  Oregon. 

It  is  the  most  economical  and  durable  Feed  Mill  in  use. 
I  am  sole  manufaoturer  of  the  Corrugated  Roller  Mill.   The  Mills  are  all 
ready  to  mount  on  wagons. 


Graibland,  Butts  Co.,  Cal.,  June  9, 1887. 
Mr.  M.  L  Mbrt— Dear  Sir:  We  have  used  one  No.  2 
Koller  Barley  Crusher  now  for  eight  years  and  have  used 
it  steady  during  that  time;  have  crushed  45  tons  a  day 
and  the  Crusher  is  as  good  to-day  as  when  it  came  out  of 
your  shop.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  Is  the  best  mill  made. 
You  may  reconstruct  this  testimonial  to  the  best  advan- 
tage for  you  and  sign  our  names,  for  you  cannot  over- 
rate the  merits  of  your  mill.  F.  E.  REAM, 

JNO.  P.  SUTTON. 


Ddrham,  May  21,  1887. 
Mr.  M.  L.  Msrt — Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the 
19th,  would  say  that  I  crushed  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  tons  per  hour,  but  coulJ  crush  three  and  a  half  toes 
If  my  elevators  were  large  enough  to  carry  the  barley 
from  the  machine.  The  No.  1  machine  I  used  at  Gridley 
was  run  on  a  sack  a  minute,  and  if  we  got  bthind  we 
could  run  through  live  tons  an  hour  and  do  good  worli. 
The  machine  I  use  here  is  a  No.  2.  Yours, 

WM.  M.  TAYLOR. 


I  thank  the  public  for  their  kind  patronage  received  thus  far,  and  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  same. 

M.  L.  MERY,  Chico  Iron  Works,  Chico.  Cal. 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATES  OHEERFULLT 
FUBNI8HBD. 

Address  Works,  First  &  Stevenson  St(„ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  GAL. 

Send  for  book'showing  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 
free. 


Second  Edition— Now  Beady. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
Hy  Prof,  Edward 
J.  WickBOn. 

A  practical,  explicit  and  compri  henslve  hook  enibodyioi! 
the  experience  and  tnethodfl  of  hundreds  of  successful 
KTOwera.  and  constltuHuK  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
California  is  famous.  600  pages.  l''ully  Illustrated.  Price  83, 
postpaid.  Send  fof  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  00. 
publishers,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


rupture; 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  Dis- 
eases POSmVSLT  CURHD,  In 
from  30  to  60  days,  with- 
out OPKRATIOM  or  DITXN- 
TION  from  BU8WK88.  AlsO 

ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  Strioturs 
AND  Urikart  Trouulib  CURED.  No  charge  unless  cure 
is  effected.  Consultation  tree.  Call  or  address  for  pam- 
phlet. DBS.  PORTERFIELD  k  LOSEY,  888  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Enow  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  TacaTlUe, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  DizoD , 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Vlsklia. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4|  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa.  Cal. 


ORANGE  SEED. 


This  is  the  last  year  of  importing  Choice  TAHITI 
SEED.  Those  who  need  any  should  order  Immmedi- 
ately.  L.  G.  SRBSOVIOH  CO.. 

505  Sansome  St.,  S.  F. 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Sunhum,  Boreri, 
Rabbits,  Etc.,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A  CO-<T  OF  FKOM  1  CT. 
TO  8  CTS.  PER  TRBE. 
It  Is  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 

and  Is  being  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  In  the  United  States. 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expense. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for 
samples  and  catalogue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING, 

CEILING,  SIDING.  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETING. 
Gasy  to  apply — just  the  thing  for  Uounes,  Barns,  loe 
Houses  and  Outbuildings — Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
30  and  82  First  (Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Excelsior  Frnit  Tree  Protector 


Uanufactured  by 

BONESTELL&CO. 

Wholesale 
Paper  Dealers, 

401-403  Sansoie  St. 

Sam  Frakcisoo. 
Send  for  Samples. 


THE 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

Sewing  MacMoes. 

simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Uost  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome, 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  OO., 

948  Sc  945  MAKKBT  ST..  S.  P. 


BEST   TREE  WASH. 

"Oroonbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  OAUSTIO 
SODA  (tests  99  8-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustlo 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.  W.  JACKSON  &  GO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
No.  5  MARKET  ST.,      -     San  Franclsoo. 


Engraving. 


Superior  Wood  and  Metal  Engrav- 
ing, EleotrotjplDg  and  Stereotyping 
promptly  attended  to  at  this  «fflo«. 
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The  Old  Reliable  Peter  Schuttler  Wagon 

BETTER  TO-DAY  THAN  EVER. 


Il\r    TEC 33   


THE   SCHUTTLER   IMPROVED   TUBULAR   AXLE  WAGON. 


This  represents  the  very  latest  >nd  tbe  most  important  improvement  that  has  ever  been  effected  in  metal-axle 
wagons. 

The  cut  shows  its  application  to  the  popular  "  National  Tubular  axles,"  in  which  it  entirely  surcrcedes  the 
grooved  wooden  axle-stnok,  and  in  its  stead  Insures  an  even  bearing,  as  well  as  a  Arm,  direct,  and  POSITIVE 
CONNECTION  between  bnlsterand  axle. 

The  Improvement  consists  of  the  patent  reinforcing  sleeve  driven  on  to  each  end  of  the  axle  by  bydratilic 
pressure.  These  sleeves  hnve  two  flat-hearing  surfaces  or  "  stools  "  on  top  of  each,  to  which  the  ends  of  the  hind 
holster  (and  eaodhoard  on  front  gear^  are  firmly  clipped,  thus  reinforcing  the  strength  of  the  axle  by  that  of  tbe 
bolster.    By  this  arrangement  the  weight  of  the  load,  instead  of  resting  on  tbe  center  of  tbe  axle,  is  transferred 


out  to  the  shoulder  of  tbe  wheel,  and  tbe  leverage  of  the  axle  bmng  thus  reduced,  the  carrying  strength  Is  multi- 
plied In  like  jatio.  A  further  resu't  of  this  comninatioo  is  that  the  parts  are  thus  united  upon  the  TRUE  PRIN- 
CIPLE OF  THE  TRI'SS,  an  bolster  and  axle  fupport  each  other  reciprocally  by  resisting  strains  from  any  dlrac- 
tion.  An  absolutely  rigid  connection  Is  further  insured  by  means  of  a  ilowcl-pin  at  the  oentcr  of  each  "  table"  or 
**  stool,"  passing  up  into  the  hound  and  bolster. 

No  improvement  has  ever  met  with  such  unanimous  approval  as  this,  since  It  places  the  Tubular  Axle  upon  tbe 
market  In  an  entlrel}  new  form, and  one  that  oommends  it«elf  at  first  sighv.  it  combines  the  well-known  prin- 
ciples of  a  "stool  collar  "  with  the  inherent  merits  <  f  the  Tubnlar  Axle,  and,  in  fact,  biings  out  the  real  advantage! 
cf  the  latter  for  the  first  time  since  its  introduction  upon  the  wagon  market 


THESE  AXLES  WARRANTED  NOT  TO  BEND  OR  BREAK  UNDER  ANY  LOAD  THE  WHEELS  CAN  CARRY! 

DEERE   IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  General  Agents 

OOO  Axxd  307  lVIa.rlJLot  Strcot,  Setzi.  Fr>£iXi.ciaco. 

"THE  DRESS  REHEARSAL" 


FOR  THE 


WORLD'S  FAIR  OF  1893 


WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 


From  September  5tli  to  17th. 


California's  Capabilities  are  Beyond  Comparison.    Let  Not  Apathy  Prevent  Their  Being  Exhibited. 
The  State  has  Appropriated  Over  $5000  for  Premiums  for  Soil  Productions. 


REMEMBER  THAT  THE  GREAT  COLUMBIAN  WORLD'S  FAIR  opens  in  May  of  next  year.  Hence,  all  agricul- 
tural  exhibits  must  be  collected  this  year. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  assist  the  producer,  and  by  gathering  your  exhibits  and  showing  them  at  home  at 
the  State  Fair,  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  cash  awards  to  assist  you  in  the  good  work.  All  exhibits  shown  at  the  State  Fair  will 
be  kept  free  of  storage  until  their  removal.    BEGIN  WITH  HARVEST 

MERCHANTS  AND  PROPERTY-OWNERS  in  each  county  are  interested  as  much  as  the  farmer,  and  should  lead  in  the 
ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTY-EXHIBIT  COMMITTEES. 

Do  not  overlook  the  chance  of  getting  money  to  remunerate  you.  right  here  at  home;  it  is  to  be  given  away  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1892^  Come  and  get  some  of  it.  FREDERICK  COX,  President. 

Send  for  Premium  Lists.  EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  00. 
Office,  220  Market  St. 

A  Glimpse  at  Hydraulic  Mining. 

The  fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  this 
week  passed  a  bill  providing  ways  in  which  hydraulic 
mining  may  be  carried  on,  and  prohibiting  it  when  not 
thus  pursued,  will  reawaken  the  interest  of  our  readers  in 
the  subject.  The  bill  is  considered  morally  certain  to  pass 
the  Senate,  and  when  its  course  is  complete,  we  will  give 
an  outline  of  its  provisions.  Present  reference  to  it  will 
add  to  the  inter- 


as  high-water  mark,  and  stood  the  big  winter  when  all  the 
other  bridges  in  the  region  went  out.  This  bridge  alone 
cost  $36,000. 

The  bedrock  ditch  on  the  high  bar  is  45  feet.  The  cut 
M  1344  feet  long  from  the  dump  to  the  head  of  the  ditch. 
The  engraving  gives  a  good  view  of  this  bedrock  ditch  and 
flume. 

We  have  reproduced  from  photographs  made  by  E.  H. 
Benjamin,  son  of  the  manager  of  the  mine,  a  few  charac- 


est  inhering  in  the 
views  we  present 
on  this  page.  Read- 
ers outside  of  the 
hydraulic  regions 
have  perhaps  little 
idea  of  the  way  in 
which  this  kind  of 
mining,  which  has 
in  the  past  wrought 
such  injury  to  our 
rivers  and  valley 
lands,  is  carried  on. 
To  such,  the  fol- 
lowing statements 
will  be  acceptable. 

The  mine,  of 
which  some  of  the 
features  are  shown, 
is  located  in  Trin- 
ity county,  Cali- 
fornia. It  com- 
prises some  1100 
acres  of  mining 
land.  The  bank  of 
the  low  bar  runs 
from  25  to  150  feet, 
and  on  the  upper 
bar  from  100  to  200 
feet  in  depth.  It 
was  originally 
opened  as  a  drift 
mine  a  number  of 
years  ago,  but  the 
claim  was  very 
rocky  indeed,  and 
in  1872  Mr.  E.  M. 
Benjamin,  the 
present  general 
manager  and  su- 
perintendent, went 
up  there  to  bring 
in  the  water  from 
the  head  of  Canyon 
creek.   He  built  a 

ditch  and  flume  some  nine  miles  long,  with  a  capacity  of 
2000  miners'  inches.  In  order  to  get  the  pipe  on  to  the 
claim,  it  was  brought  across  the  Trinity  river  on  a  suspen- 
sion bridge.  The  largest  pipe  that  comes  from  the  pres- 
sure tank|down  to  the  bridge  is  22  inches  in  diameter,  and 
runs  into  an  IS  inch  pipe.  On  the  claim  are  six  Giants, 
two  of  them  nine  inches  in  diameter,  one  of  seven,  one  six, 
one  five  and  one  four. 

At  this  mine  they  strip  from  six  to  ten  acres  of  bedrock 
a  year.  The  gold  obtained  is  coarse,  cucumber-seed  gold. 
The  bridge  for  bringing  the  pipe  across  the  river  was  built 
under  considerable  difficulty.  It  is  350  feet  span,  with  a 
12-foot  pressure.  The  cables  are  five  inches  in  diameter, 
made  of  1050  strands  of  No.  10  Bessemer  steel  wire.  The 
cables  weigh  11  tons  each,  and  had  to  be  made  on  the 
ground,  because  they  could  not  be  carried  over  the  mount- 
ains. The  towers  for  the  cables  are  made  of  hewn  timbers 
of  sugar  pine.    The  bridge  is  84  feet  above  what  is  known 


He  Says  We  Don't  Know  Alfalfa. 

A  writer  in  the  Field  and  Farm  of  Denver  begins  an 
article  in  this  way:  "  While  the  writer  was  in  California 
lately  he  was  surprised  to  find  how  little  the  farmers  there 
knew  about  the  cultivation  of  alfalfa.  All  of  them  whom 
he  talked  with,  expressed  a  desire  to  know  more  about 
the  methods  of  cultivation  in  Colorado."  Then  follow  a 
few  remarks  on  how  they  do  it  in  Colorado,  which  advises 

sowing  immediate- 
~~  ly  after  the  last 

snow,  etc.  If  the 
Californian  should 
followsuch  instruc- 
tions he  would  nev- 
er get  his  seed  in 
the  ground. 

But  it  is  rather 
rich  for  Colorado 
to  say  Californians 
do  not  know  about 
alfalfa.  We  would 
like  to  know  what 
part  of  the  State 
the  writer  was  in. 
That  might  ex- 
plain his  sayings 
for  there  are  re- 
gions where  alfal- 
fa does  not  suc- 
ceed as  well  as 
other  forage  plants 
and  consequently 
little  attention  is 
paid  to  it.  But  to 
charge  the  State 
of  California  with 
not  knowing  alf.il- 
fa  is  laughable. 
Why,  youngster, 
California  had  al- 
falfa as  a  leading 
forage  crop  before 
Colorado  was  born 
agriculturally. 


SCENES  IN  A  .  TRINITY  COUNTY   HYDRAULIC  MINE. 

1 

teristic  features  of  this  claim.  One  of  the  nozzles  shown 
is  the  largest  in  the  State — a  9-inch  one.  The  smaller,  6- 
inch  nozzle,  under  the  pressure  of  500  feet,  will  discharge 
1375  miners'  inches  of  water  (15,500  gallons)  per  minute, 
at  a  velocity  of  175  feet  per  second.  This  means  about 
one  ton  of  water  each  second  hurled  against  the  bank  with 
a  velocity  of  two  miles  a  minute.  This  stream  is  capable 
of  exciting  a  force  of  six  tons,  and  doing  an  amount  of 
work  nearly  equal  to  2000  horse  power.  With  the  9-inch 
nozzle,  proportionately  greater  results  are  obtained. 

Even  the  brief  statements  made  will  show  that  consider- 
able capital  must  be  invested  in  a  fully  equipped  hydraulic 
mine  to  work  it  properly.  The  water  supply  must  be 
abundant,  and  the  reservoirs,  ditches,  flumes,  etc.,  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  to  the  mine  are  very  expensive. 


The  Tomales  Creamery,  Marin  county,  is  ♦urning  out 
daily  about  900  pounds  of  cheese  and  500  pounds  of  butter. 


,  Regretted 
We  regret  that  re- 
cent reports  from 
Sacramento  indi- 
cate that  W.  R. 
Strong  &  Co.,  the 
well-known  fruit 
shippers  and  nur- 
serymen, have  been 

unable  to  recover  from  their  troubles  of  last  year,  and 
are  unable  to  proceed  with  their  business  this  season.  It 
is  claimed  that  their  assets,  if  well  handled,  will  meet  their 
liabilities:  but  as  their  credit  is  impaired,  they  cannot  se- 
cure the  advances  necessary  to  continue  business.  It  is  a 
misfortune  that  such  an  old  and  reputable  firm  should  be 
obliged  to  withdraw,  and  we  hope  it  may  only  be  temporary. 


The  Raisin  Abrangbment. — A  report  upon  another 
page  shows  that  the  raisin  producers  at  their  meeting  last 
Saturday  successfully  passed  the  critical  moment  in  their 
effort  at  organization,  and,  with  agreement  of  a  capable 
body  of  packers,  decided  upon  a  minimum  price.  There 
is  still  very  important  work  to  be  done  in  building  up 
the  organization  so  that  it  includes  95  per  cent  of  both 
the  growers  and  packers,  as  well  as  in  other  directions, 
i'he  fullest  cooperation  of  all  raisin-producing  regions  is 
courted.    The  afiair  has  a  very  promising  look  about  it. 
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Annual  SrHscBiprioN  Rate  Three  Dollars  a  ye»r.  While  this  notice 
•ppears,  kll  aiibacribers  pkying  i3  in  kdvance  will  receive  IS  mouths'  (ooe  year 
and  13  weelul  credit.   For  S2  In  advance,  10  months.    For  $1  in  advance,  live 
mouths.    Trial  subscriptions  for  three  months,  paid  In  advance,  each  60  cents. 
ADVERTISING  RATES. 

1  Week.    1  Month. 

Per  Line  (agate)   $  .25        $  .50 

Half  Inch  (1  square   1.00  2.60 

One  Inch   1.60  6.00 

LarKe  advertisements  at  favorable  rates.    Spi  cial  or  reading  notices,  legal 
%dvertisements,  notices  appearing  in  dxtraordinury  ty|>e.  or  in  particular  parts 
the  paper,  at  special  rates.    Four  insertions  are  rated  in  a  mouth. 
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6.50  32.00 

13.00  42.00 


Our  latest  forms  go  to  press  Wednesday  evening. 

Registered  at  S.  F.  Post  Office  as  second-class  mall  matter. 


ANY  subscriber  sending  an  inquiry  on  any  subjnct  to  the  Rural  Fbess,  with 
a  pontage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the  columns  of  the  paper 
or  by  personal  letter.   The  answer  will  be  given  as  promptly  as  practicable. 


A.LirK£D  HOJLMAM  General  manager 


Saturday,  July  23,  1892. 
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The  Week. 

The  activity  of  the  week  clearly  lies  in  fruit  lines.  A 
notable  advance  in  values,  as  discussed  elsewhere,  is 
enough  to  accelerate  all  other  things  connected  with  the 
commodities  involved,  and  so  it  does.  Our  contents  this 
week  reflect  this  fact.  Two  notably  good  letters  on  fruit- 
handling  speak  for  themselves.  The  first  through  train  of 
California  fruit  for  English  cities  is  an  event  of  much  mo- 
ment. The  announcement  of  the  first  auction  sale  of  fruit 
by  growers  in  San  Francisco  is  also  novel  and  startling. 
The  progress  of  the  movement  by  which  a  minimum  price 
for  raisins  is  jointly  fixed  by  growers  and  packers  shows 
that  our  producers  are  beginning  to  understand  themselves 
and  the  advantages  thereof.  Certainly  there  is  enough  in 
all  this  to  occupy  the  scant  time  the  producer  has  for  read- 
ing during  the  busy  season. 

We  are  unquestionably  advancing  rapidly  in  th«  devel- 
opment of  the  horticultural  resources  of  the  State — quite 
as  fast  as  we  should,  perhaps.  Af  ler  a  few  more  doubtful 
issues  are  determined,  we  shall  be  ready  for  the  ereat  ^ain 
in  population  which  is  promised  us  after  the  World's  F«ir. 


Fruit-Picking  and  Packing. 

Our  offer  of  prizes  for  letters  on  fruit-handling  has  not 
drawn  out  the  response  which  we  had  hoped,  because, 
doubtless,  the  pressure  of  the  actual  work  has  prevented 
its  treatment  upon  paper.  We  hope  this  will  not  be  also 
the  case  with  the  August  subject,  "  fruit-drying,"  although 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  midsummer  duties  render  atten- 
tion to  other  things  almost  impossible.  This  fact  should 
indicate  the  better  field  for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  little  leisure. 

Though  the  letters  on  fruit- handling  which  we  publish 
in  this  issue  are  not  as  numerous  as  we  desired,  we  are 
glad  to  note  that  their  character  is  eminently  satisfactory, 
and  the  deductions  from  experience  and  observation  will 
be  interesting  and  suggestive  to  all  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness.   The  awards  are  as  follows: 

First  prize,  $10,  to  C.  E,  Williams  of  Yuba  City. 

Second  prize,  $5,  to  Felix  Foreman,  Elmira. 

The  points  made  in  the  letters  which  we  publish  else- 
where in  this  issue  are  all  open  to  discussion,  either  at 
once  or  whenever  our  readers  have  leisure  for  such  discus- 
sion. 

Activity  in  Beans.— Beans  evidently  consider  them- 
selves a  kind  of  fruit,  and  are  spurting  in  harmony  with 
the  movement  in  fruits.  Our  market  review  this  week 
should  be  carefully  read  by  bean  growers. 


Fruit  Auctions  in  San  Francisco. 

Ever  since  the  success  of  the  auction  plan  of  selling 
California  fruit  was  demonstrated  by  the  California  Fruit 
Union  in  Chicago  there  has  been  discussion  upon  the 
practicability  of  employing  the  auction  method  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  experience  of  producers  in  disposing  of  their 
products  in  this  market  through  existing  channels  has 
been  unsatisfactory  for  so  long  a  time  that  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  Investigations  in  the 
growers'  interest  have  frequently  been  made  and  they 
have  never  done  more  than  to  show  that  the  discontent 
among  growers  wa'<  wider  than  had  been  supposed.  Noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  remedy  has  been  proposed  except  that 
in  some  way  producers  should  undertake  the  distribution 
of  their  own  fruit.  Such  a  movement,  though  theoreti- 
cally advocated,  has  never  been  reduced  to  practical  oper- 
ation, because  of  obvious  difliculties  which  were  clearly 
foreseen.  The  last  impulse  in  this  direction  was  put  forth 
at  the  Marysville  Convention  last  autumn,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  something  might  be  done  this  summer  in  the 
way  of  a  growers'  cooperative  marketing  enterprise.  Such 
a  work  has  not  risen  to  view. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  has  discussed  the  auction 
method  as  applicable  to  San  Francisco  and  has  usually 
concluded  that  existing  conditions  did  not  favor  it.  It 
has  been  reserved  for  an  enterprising  community  of  grow- 
ers upon  the  Sacramento  river  to  attack  the  proposition  by 
a  bold,  resolute  move.  The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume, 
and  the  way  to  try  the  auction  plan  is  to  auction.  This 
the  Sacramento  growers  have  resolved  to  do.  There  was  a 
meeting  of  the.se  growers  held  at  Walnut  Creek  last  Satur- 
day. It  was  decided  to  hereafter  sell  fruits  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  auction  instead  of  the  present  way,  by  commission 
houses,  and  all  signers  of  the  agreement  are  to  instruct 
their  different  commission  men  to  turn  over  all  fruits  con- 
signed to  them  to  P.  Steinhagen,  to  be  sold  at  auction  to 
the  highest  bidder,  eight  per  cent  commission  to  be 
allowed  on  all  sales,  to  be  divided  between  the  auctioneer 
and  commission  men  as  they  may  agree  upon.  This  agree- 
ment was  signed  by  a  large  number  of  growers,  but  it  is 
for  no  specified  time.  The  principal  growers  in  the  move- 
ment are  said  to  be  John  Miller,  T.  W.  Dean,  P.  Crew,  G. 
A.  Knott,  William  Johnston,  L.  D.  Green,  A.  T.  J.  Rey- 
nolds, W.  J,  Smith,  Sol  Runyon,  O.  R.  Runyon,  Sperry 
Dye  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Jackson. 

This  is  in  brief  the  way  in  which  the  venture  has  come 
about.  How  it  will  result  can  only  be  told  by  experiment. 
Next  Monday  at  five  a.  m.  the  first  auction  will  be  held  on 
the  wharves  where  the  fruit  is  brought  by  the  Sacramento 
river  boats.  The  movement  is,  of  course,  awakening  the 
full  opposition  of  the  old  fruit  handlers,  who  are  aghast  at 
the  thought  of  the  innovation  of  selling  fruit  without 
draying  it  out  to  their  sheds  along  Washington  and  Jack- 
son streets.  Prediction  is  made  of  combination  among 
jobbers  and  associations  of  retailers  who  will  take  the  fruit 
at  their  own  price  on  the  block.  Such  things  were  freely 
talked  also  when  the  auction  plan  was  mooted  in  Eastern 
cities.  It  is  the  natural  conclusion  of  timid  minds  and  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  other  procedure.  The  Sacra- 
mento growers  are  of  a  bolder  sort.  They  know  the  losses 
and  exactions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  in  former 
years,  and  now  that  a  sharp  demand  has  arisen  for  the 
fruit  they  are  now  marketing,  they  propose  to  try  a 
change.  The  conditions  are  most  propitious  to  begin  such 
a  method.  Too  many  people  want  the  fruit  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  peaceably  combine  and  divide  it. 
Each  wants  more  than  his  share.  It  is  just  such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  which  makes  an  auction  quick  and  satisfac- 
tory. We  admire  the  enterprise  of  the  Sacramento  growers. 
We  hope  and  believe  they  will  succeed,  and,  by  so  doing, 
they  will  not  benefit  themselves  alone,  but  all  producers 
of  whatever  cotnmodity  comes  to  this  market. 


The  State  Boabd  of  Horticulture. — This  body 
held  a  regular  meeting  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week.  The  Secretary  made  a  report  upon  the  publication 
and  quarantine  work  of  the  year,  of  which  we  shall 
give  an  outline  at  another  time.  The  time  for  the  next 
Fruit- Growers'  Convention  will  be  November  15lh  to  I8th, 
and  the  place,  San  Jose.  The  board  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Ellwood  Cooper  was  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  Fred  0.  Miles  of  Penryn  treasurer,  and 
J.  L.  Mosher  of  San  Jose  auditor. 


Fruit  Pricks. — Our  market  review  this  week  gives  the 
current  news  concerning  the  shirp  advance  which  has  oc- 
curred in  certain  kinds  of  fruit  now  being  marketed. 
Those  who  contracted  apricots  for  li  cents  a  month  ago 
find  their  neighbors  able  to  command  twice  as  much  by 
not  selling  too  soon.  The  rise  now  recorded  in  certain 
fruits  bids  fair  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  during  the 
balance  of  the  season.  The  bears  have  lost  their  hold 
and  the  victims  arise. 


The  Fruit  Situation. 

Those  fruit  growers  who,  during  the  pa^t  few  mouths, 
have  given  close  attention  to  the  market  reports  of  the 
Rural  Pbess,  and  have  followed  its  suggestions,  have 
cause  for  self-congratulation.  Of  all  the  market  reporters 
of  this  city,  the  Rural  was  the  only  one  which  foresaw 
and  foretold  the  shortage  of  the  fruit  crop  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains. 

Not  only  was  this  information  given,  but  it  was  supple- 
mented by  the  statement  that  the  markets  were  cleaning 
up  of  dried  fruit,  and  that  by  the  time  the  1892  product 
was  ready  for  marketing,  the  surplus  from  the  1891  crop 
would  be  gone.  That  this  position  has  been  verified,  events 
of  the  past  few  days  fully  establish. 

The  prediction  of  a  poor  fruit  crop  at  the  East  was 
formed  on  unfavorable  weather  conditions — late  frosts  and 
cool  nights  during  the  period  of  early  bloom  in  the  At- 
lantic coast  States,  and  excessive  rains,  which  robbed  the 
blossoms  of  the  pollen  or  beat  off  both  bloom  and  young 
fruit,  in  portions  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  valleys.  To 
this  was  added  a  drouth  in  the  Delaware  peninsula  and 
increasing  ravages  of  insects  and  blights. 

Of  the  small  fruit  at  the  East,  blackberries  are  the  full- 
est crop;  currants  are  far  from  abundant,  while  strawber- 
ries, raspberries  and  gooseberries  are  a  little  over  five- 
eights  of  a  crop.  Of  the  peach  crop  the  small  orchards  of 
southern  New  England  will  give  a  full  averaee  yield, 
while  in  New  York  and  in  the  Delaware  peninsula  it  will 
be  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  an  average  yield.  Georgia  has 
a  very  large  peach  crop,  due  to  more  trees  coming  into 
bearing  and  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  The  Caro- 
linas  have  a  short  crop.  In  the  Missouri  valley  States  the 
yield  will  not  reach  much,  if  any,  more  than  one-half  of 
an  average.  The  pear  crop  East  does  not  promise  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  an  average.  The  apple  crop,  last  year, 
was  an  enormous  one  and  admitted  of  heavy  exporting, 
both  green  and  dried,  to  Great  Britain.  This  year  it  does 
not  promise  to  be  60  per  cent  of  an  average  crop.  So  far 
as  present  information  points,  there  will  be  a  large  crop  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  nearly  as  good  in  Maine.  In 
southern  New  England  it  will  be  poor.  In  New  York 
it  will  be  very  poor,  as  it  will  be  in  Kansas,  in  the  Ontario 
region  across  the  lakes,  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Missouri  and 
Arkansas;  but  in  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest  the  crop 
promises  to  be  fairly  good. 

It  is  not  at  the  East  alone  that  the  fruit  crop  will  be 
very  light,  but  mail  advices,  confirmed  later  by  cables,  re- 
port short  crops  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  In  the 
other  European  countries  the  crop,  while  promising  to  be 
larger  than  in  the  above  two  countries,  will  not  be  any- 
thing like  an  average.  Probably  the  best  evidence  of  this 
is  the  strong  and  higher  markets  at  the  East  for  imported 
prunes,  raisins  and  other  foreign  dried  fruits. 

The  promise  this  year  of  a  short  fruit  crop  at  the  East 
sent  buyers  into  the  difierent  distribution  markets  for 
canned  fruits,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  carry-over  of 
the  1891  pack  was  under  control.  Eastern  canners,  finding 
that  this  year  they  would  not  be  able  to  pack  within  50 
per  cent  of  their  usual  pack,  withdrew  from  the  market  or 
else  issued  price  lists  at  a  high  advance  over  those  given 
out  in  July,  1891.  In  this,  California  canners  have  pur- 
sued the  same  course. 

The  position  of  the  RuEAL  Press  on  the  dried  fruit 
situation  has  been  as  completely  verified  as  has  been  its 
position  on  the  crop.  Our  conclusions  were  based  on  the 
outlook  favoring  a  very  small  crop  of  fruit  at  the  East, 
and  also  that  the  enormous  consumption  induced  by  low 
prices  during  the  season  just  closed  would  cause  the  mar- 
kets to  be  bare  of  the  1891  curing  by  July  of  this  year. 
The  very  high  prices  which  ruled  during  the  season  of 
1899-91  restricted  the  consumption  and  entailed  heavy  losses 
on  tbose  who  had  bought  with  the  expectation  of  unload- 
ing before  that  season  closed.  In  July,  1891,  dealers  from 
Omaha  to  New  York,  and  even  in  the  cities  beyond  New 
York,  were  loaded  with  the  dried  product  of  1890.  To  add 
still  further  to  their  demoralization,  the  crop  of  green  fruit 
in  all  sections  was  very  large,  larger  than  ever  before  pro- 
duced. Largely  increased  quantities  had  to  be  dried,  which 
gave  an  enormous  supply.  This,  owing  to  the  conserva- 
tism of  buyers,  had  to  be  worked  off  at  low  prices.  Unneces- 
sarily low  prices  were  madejust  before  and  after  the  midwin- 
ter holidays,  owing  to  a  scare  on  the  part  of  both  buyers  and 
sellers.  The  low  prices  placed  the  product  within  the 
reach  of  all,  which,  as  stated  above,  resulted  in  the  surplus 
going  into  consumption  and  the  product  of  the  1892  cur- 
ing coming  in  on  a  bare  and  hungry  market,  with  families 
at  the  East  having  less  preserved  fruits  than  for  years,  if 
ever  before.  This,  of  course,  will  conspire  in  promoting  a 
demand  from  those  who  could  have  been  content  with  what 
they  had  preserved.  It  does  not  require,  we  think,  a  further 
presentation  of  the  favorable  situation  or  of  argument  to 
prove  that  a  higher  range  of  values  should  exist  during 
the  next,  12  months,  yet  if  they  be  forced  to  too  high  fig- 
ures, consumption  will  be  restricted  and  the  last  holders 
meet  with  heavy  losses. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  situation  at  Homestead,  Pa., 
since  our  last  writing.  The  steel  works  are  in  possession 
of  the  owners  under  protection  of  the  S'ate  troops,  and 
preparations  for  resuming  work  are  being  made  by  a  small 
force  of  non-union  workmen,  who  are  fed  and  lodged  un- 
der guard  within  the  enclosures.  The  strikers  declare 
that  they  will  not  allow  the  mills  to  be  operated  by  non- 
union men,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  only  restrained 
from  immediate  violence  by  the  presence  of  the  troops. 
Strong  as  the  guard  is,  it  has  not  been  considered  safe  to 
bring  bodies  of  non-union  men  openly  to  the  mills,  and 
they  have  been  smuggled  in  in  small  squads  at  night,  or 
disguised  as  messengers  or  militiamen.  Before  work  can 
be  resumed  in  full  force  there  must  be  more  thousands  in 
the  mills  than  there  are  now  hundreds,  and  it  is  doubted 
if  they  can  be  brought  in  without  another  fight. 
Thus  the  situation  rests  at  Homestead.  Very  much 
nearer  home,  at  Cceur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  there  is  a 
condition  of  affairs  closely  similar.  Some  months 
ago  the  silver  mines  in  the  Coour  d'Alene  district 
shut  down.  Three  weeks  ago  they  undertook  to  resume 
work,  but  under  a  new  scale  of  wages,  substituting  a  rate 
of  $3  per  day  for  the  former  rate  of  $3.50,  and  explaining 
that  the  low  price  of  the  silver  product  made  the  cut 
necessary.  There  was  immediate  protest  from  the  work- 
men; then  a  strike;  then  an  attempt  by  the  mine-owners  to 
put  in  new  and  non-union  men.  The  strikers  then  began  a 
sort  of  guerrilla  warfare.  Ac  several  of  the  mines  non-union 
men  were  shot  down  and  others  were  waylaid  on  public 
roads  and  murdered.  In  several  of  the  mines  which  the 
strikers  took  forcible  possession  of  they  laid  magazines  of 
dynamite  and  connected  them  with  fuses,  to  destroy 
both  life  and  property  if  they  should  be  driven  out.  After 
the  usual  preliminaries,  U.  S.  troops  were  sent  into  the 
district  last  week,  and  after  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  several 

B strikers  were  killed,  they  took  charge  of  the  mines  and 
now  control  the  situation.  Here,  as  at  Homestead,  there 
is  quiet,  but  the  sort  of  quiet  that  requires  the  servic3  of 
armed  sentinels. 

The  failure  of  Senators  Palmer  and  Voorhies  to  swing 
the  Democratic  party  into  line  as  a  defender  of  the  Home- 
stead outrage  and  as  an  advocate  of  the  extreme  demands 
of  the  trade-unionists  is  absolute.  Mr.  Voorhies'  fierce 
resolution  and  Mr.  Palmer's  fiercer  speech  have  fallen  flat. 
In  his  speech,  it  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Palmer  took  the 
ground  that  the  Homestead  strikers  were  in  the  right. 
Manufacturing  establishments  were,  he  claimed,  public  in- 
stitutions just  as  railroads  were,  because  they  worked  for  the 
public,  employed  the  public,  and  because  the  men  in  their 
service  became  unfit  for  other  service.  "  We  talk,"  he 
said,  "  about  civil  service  law  as  applicable  to  Government 
employment.  I  assert  that  there  is  a  law  wider  and  broad- 
er than  that,  which  gives  to  these  men  who  have  been 
bred  in  these  special  pursuits — as,  for  instance,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  railroads,  or  of  these  ^ast  manufacturing  establish- 
ments— the  right  to  demand  employment,  a  right  which 
can  only  be  defeated  by  misconduct  on  their  part."  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Palmer's  position  is  that  the  ownership 
of  the  Homestead  and  other  similar  establishments 
by  the  men  who  have  created  them,  is  a  conditional  owner- 
ship limited  by  certain  rights  of  the  men  who  are  employ- 
ed in  them.  The  absurdity  of  this  position,  not  to  men- 
tion its  mischievious  revolutionary  character,  is  seen  when 
the  principle  is  applied  to  other  sorts  of  property.  Where, 
for  example,  is  the  farmer  who  would  allow  tLe  ownership 
of  his  acres  to  be  a  conditional  one,  subject  to  definite 
"  rights "  therein  on  the  part  of  his  field  hands  ?  Of 
course,  the  proposition  is  monstrous.  Senator  Palmer 
knows  better  than  this.  He  is  simply  a  blatant  demagogue 
seeking  to  make  partisan  advantage  in  the  crisis  of  a 
Presidential  campaign.  That  his  party  is  wiser  than  he 
and  more  self-respecting,  is  demonstrated  by  its  repudia- 
tion of  his  doctrine.  Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  frequently  make  sacrifices  of  principle  for  partisan 
advantage,  but  neither  have  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  put  forth 
revolutionary  doctrines. 

Organization  is  labor's  legitimate  weapon  of  defense. 
The  right  to  combine  forces  and  mass  strength  belongs 
as  fairly  to  labor  as  to  capital.  It  is  in  the  province  of  la- 
bor to  accept  or  decline  engagements,  either  individually 
or  in  the  mass,  but  it  is  not  in  its  province  to  do  more 
than  this.  At  Homestead  and  at  Coeur  d'Alene  the  em- 
ployers had  the  right  to  fix  wages;  the  workmen  the  right 
to  refuse  to  work  for  the  wages  offered.  But  there  is  an- 
other right  in  the  case,  that  of  the  non-union  men.  They 
are  denied  the  opportunity  to  work  by  seizure  of  the  Car- 
negie establishment.  They  are  maltreated,  murdered, 
blown  up  with  dynamite,  driven  out  of  the  country,  for  ex- 
ercising the  right  to  work  in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  mines. 
These  are  the  men  at  whom  the  brutal  violence  of  the 
strikers  is  aimed.  Theirs  is  the  interest  that  society  is  put* 
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ting  forth  all  its  power  to  protect.  In  doing  this,  organ- 
ized society  is  simply  maintaining  the  principle  of  its  or- 
ganization. It  is  simply  defending  the  exercise  of  that  in- 
dividual liberty  of  choice  which  is  the  essence  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  protecting  the  right  of  the  individual  to  make 
a  choice  and  to  carry  it  out  without  molestation.  Here  is 
work  to  be  done.  Here  are  men  willing  to  do  it  for  the 
wages  offered.  Other  men  stand  by  and  say  they  shall  not; 
destroy  property  to  prevent  them;  threaten  them  if  they 
undertake  it;  murder  Ihem  if  they  persist.  If  organized 
society  cannot  protect  the  men  who  want  to  work,  and 
control  those  who  would  prevent  them  by  violence,  its  or- 
ganization is  a  sham;  it  has  no 'force  or  vitality;  it  is  rot- 
ten at  heart  and  is  on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces.  The 
Oregonian  of  Portland,  a  journal  exceptionally  clear  in  its 
perceptions  as  to  the  justice  of  thingi  and  equally  strong 
in  its  ability  and  courage,  remarks  : 

The  very  existence  of  civilized  society  is  at  stake  in  this 
matter.  The  personal  liberty  of  every  wage-worker  in  the 
country  is  threatened  by  the  organization  of  certain  workmen 
into  unions  to  forbid  other  workmen  to  accept  employment. 
Thie  State  that  permitt'^d  this  would  abdicate,  commit  political 
suicide.  The  State  that  is  fit  to  live  will  put  forth  all  its  force, 
exhaust  all  its  resources,  expend  all  its  energy,  to  protect  its 
weakest  citizen  in  the  common  right  to  earn  his  bread  by  toil 
without  consulting  a  self-appointed  guardian  society.  How- 
ever tolerant  a  State  or  a  community  may  be  of  trade- 
unionism  as  a  voluntary  system,  no  State  can  indorse  the 
tyranny  of  coercive  labor  organization  within  its  borders  and 
retain  its  natural  powers  and  the  respect  of  its  citizens. 

Every  word  of  which  is  gospel  truth. 

Already  it  is  evident  that  many  whose  support  was 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  strength  of  the  new  National  Peo- 
ple's party  will  not  abandon  their  old  political  relations. 
Significant  evidence  to  this  effect  is  furnished  in  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  in  the  current  number  of  the 
North  American  Review.  Mr.  Gompers  admits  that  within 
the  Federation  there  exists  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
and  bitter  antagonism  to  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties.  He  charges  these  parties  with  broken 
promises  to  labor,  with  insincere,  half  hearted  support, 
and  even  antagonism  of  labor  in  the  interests  of  the  toiler 
and  with  alacrity  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  cor- 
porations and  the  wealth- possessing  classes.  ''  There  was," 
he  declares,  "  no  real  improvement  or  deterioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  people  as  a  result  of  the  changes 
when  Mr.  Cleveland  succeeded  Mr.  Arthur  or  when  Mr. 
Harrison  succeeded  Mr.  Cleveland.  I  venture  to  predict," 
he  says,"  that  so  far  as  wage-workers  are  concerned,  it  will 
matter  little  if  President  Harrison  or  some  other  Repub- 
lican, on  the  one  side,  or  any  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  on  the  other,  should  be  elected  to 
succeed  the  present  incumbent,  or  even  should  the  Peoples' 
Party  succeed  (though  I  doubt  they  even  entertain  a  belief 
that  they  will  succeed)  in  electing  its  candidate  to  the 
Presidency."  "  The  members  of  the  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  labor  federation  will,"  he  says,  "  in  a  large 
measure,  as  citizens,  vote  for  the  candidate  of  the  party  of 
their  own  political  predilections,"  though  he  admits 
that  the  number  is  ever  on  the  increase  who  disenthral 
themselves  from  partisan  voting,  and  exercise  their  fran- 
chise to  reward  or  chastise  those  parties  and  candidates 
that  deserve  either  their  friendship  or  resentment.  Are 
such  changes  and  improvements,  he  asks,  promised  by  the 
People's  Party  that  the  workers  can  with  any  degree  of 
assurance  throw  in  their  political  fortunes  with  that  party  ? 
To  this  question  he  answers  clearly  that  in  his  judgment 
they  will  not.  "To  support  the  Peoples' Party,"  he  de- 
clares, "  under  the  belief  that  it  is  a  labor  party  is  to  act 
under  misapprehension.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  its 
make-up  a  labor  party  or  even  one  in  which  the  wage- 
workers  will  find  their  haven.  Composed  as  the  Peoples' 
Party  is  mainly  of  employing  farmers  without  any 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  employed  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try districts  or  the  mechanics  and  laborers  of  the  industrial 
centers,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  divergence  of  purposes, 
methods  and  interests."  The  italics  are  Mr.  Gomper's 
own  and  are  designed  to  emphasize  the  distinction. 
Mr.  Gompers  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  no  de- 
sire to  belittle  the  efforts  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Peoples'  party  or  to  withhold  sympathy  due  them  in  their 
agitation  to  remedy  the  wrongs  which  they  suffer  from 
corporate  power  and  avarice.  He  concedes  that  they  are 
doing  excellent  work  in  directing  public  attention  to  the 
dangers  which  threaten  the  body  politic  of  the  Republic, 
but  "  before  there  can  be  any  hope  of  the  unification  of  the 
labor  forces  of  the  field,  factory,  and  farm  and  workshop, 
the  people  who  work  on  and  in  them  for  wages  must  be 
organized  to  protect  their  interests  against  those  who  pay 
them  wages  for  that  work." 

There  is  going  to  be  an  interesting  fight  in  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention,  which  meets  next  week  at  Sacra- 
mento, over  the  railroad  question.  The  Stockton  Conven- 
tion, while  going  out  of  its  way  to  make  a  platform  when 
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none  was  needed,  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  railroad 
situation  in  this  State.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Fresno  took  strong  ground  against 
the  course  of  the  Railroad  Commission  and  demanded  re- 
fornjs  in  the  management  of  the  roads.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  there  is  no  other  issue  in  State  affairs  so 
closely  related  to  public  interest  and  to  public  sentiment; 
and  the  position  taken  by  the  Democrats  was,  in  view  of 
the  Republican  silence,  a  strong  "  hit."  At  the  coming 
convention  at  Sacramento  the  Republicans  will  be  called 
upon  to  vote  for  or  against  a  resolution  condemning  the 
policy  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company — and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  the  vote  will  stand.  It  is  possible 
that  the  politicians  may  be  able  to  avoid  the  issue  by  put- 
ting forth  no  platform  at  all,  but  this  would  be  a  palpable 
dodge  and  as  such  a  direct  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Democrats. 


The  Christian  Union  of  New  York  takes  a  novel  view 
of  the  census  report  concerning  the  growth  of  American 
churches.  It  believes  that  a  better  net  result  would  obtain 
from  limitation  than  from  growth  in  the  number  of  church 
organizations.  It  claims  that  great  harm  is  done 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  the  rivalry  of  the 
different  evangelical  denominations  in  the  limited 
field  of  work.  In  small  villages,  it  points  out 
that  there  will  be  three  or  four  weak  churches  fighting  for 
supremacy,  when  if  their  membership  and  resources  were 
united  there  would  be  one  strong  effective  church.  Sec- 
tarianism, it  claims  is  destructive  of  Christian  spirit  and 
destructive  to  the  best  efforts  of  religious  extension. 
Better,  it  says,  far  better,  would  it  be  if  the  evangelical 
churches  would  come  to  a  common  agreement  by  which 
the  spirit  of  rivalry  would  give  way  to  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation.   Here  is  its  suggestion: 

Let  the  Home  Missionary  Societies  form  a  syndicate.  Let 
the  National  Secietaries,  or  the  State  or  District  Secretaries  of 
the  Home  Missionary  Societies  meet  once  a  month.  Let 
them  confer  concerning  all  new  territory;  aad  agree  first,  never 
to  put  an  evangelical  church  into  a  town  already  adequately  sup- 
plied with  evangelical  churches,  and  second,  to  allow  the  sister 
denomination  to  put  in  the  second  church  when  a  second 
church  is  needed. 

There  is  good  sense  in  this,  not  only  g)od  sense,  but  a 
regard  for  the  broad  interests  of  religion. 

The  Raisin  Situation  at  the  East. 

A  leading  New  York  commercial  exchange  just  to  hand 
reports  the  raisin  situation  as  follows: 

California  raisin  growers  and  packers  are  laying  their 
wires  for  the  coming  season,  and  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  condition  of  the  country's  markets,  statistically  and 
otherwise,  at  the  present  time.  The  outlook  for  them  is 
certainly  very  favorable.  The  crop  of  1891  has  been  pretty 
well  distributed,  the  stock  remaining  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
now  being  regarded  as  not  any  too  great  to  cover  the  re- 
quirements of  consumers  between  this  and  fall.  The  sup-: 
ply  here  is  centered  in  the  hands  of  one  concern  (there  be- 
ing only  a  single  parcel  of  5000  boxes  outside,  and  this  is 
held  above  present  market  limits),  therefore  when  the 
dealers  of  the  country  require  additional  goods  they  will 
be  forced  to  make  their  selections  from  the  Washington 
street  merchant  who  had  the  pluck  to  venture  early  in  the 
season  upon  quantities  in  anticipation  of  the  demand  which 
usually  precedes  the  receipt  of  new  goods.  The  quan'ity 
held  here  in  bags  and  boxes  is  fair,  though  in  comparison 
with  corresponding  period  of  previous  years,  the  total  quan- 
tity is  said  to  be  considerably  below.  Prices  are  certainly 
low,  and  the  principal  holder  is  free  to  offer  upon  the  basis 
of  to-day's  values;  at  the  same  time,  should  the  demand 
suddenly  improve,  buyers  will  undoubtedly  be  compelled 
to  meet  gradually  advancing  ideas  for  anything  of  a  desir- 
able quality.  From  present  indications  the  new  fruit  will 
come  upon  a  comparatively  bare  market,  but  from  this  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  dealers  intend  rushing  to  the 
Coast  with  advance  orders,  or  that  they  will  listen  to  ex- 
treme values.  Should  the  new  crop  show  care  in  the  cur- 
ing and  preparmg  for  market,  and  offered  at  reasonable 
prices,  California  packers  will  probably  experience  no 
difficulty  in  promptly  placing  their  goods  among  the  deal- 
ers of  the  country,  but  should  there  be  haste  during  curing 
season,  and  indifference,  except  to  surface  packing,  coupled 
with  fancy  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  the  fruit,  they  will  find 
that  the  trade  will  proceed  cautiously  and  not  stock  up  to 
any  extent  early  in  the  season.  Regarding  Valencia  raisins, 
the  stock  here  to-day  is  probably  the  smallest  upon  record, 
and  only  6000  boxes  are  now  in  transit  to  this  side.  An- 
other 60  days  will  probably  find  the  market  bare  of  salable 
fruit.  The  new  crop  is  said  to  be  progressing  favorably 
abroad,  and  an  average  yield  is  counted  upon.  Growers 
in  Spain  do  not  propose  as  yet  to  relinquish  this  field  to 
the  California  product.  True  they  are  handicapped  by  a 
heavy  duty,  but  in  the  face  of  this  duty  intend  to  stub- 
bornly contest  the  ground.  They  will  be  early  in  the  mar- 
ket with  their  new  fruit,  and  will  endeavor  to  get  in  some 
good  work  before  the  California  product  can  be  landed,  but 
with  the  two  varieties  in  the  field,  prices  will  be  regulated 
to  their  proper  level,  gauged  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Malaga,  it  may  be  said,  have  been  driven  from 
American  markets,  only  a  few  of  the  very  choicest  variety 
being  brought  forward,  but  the  more  ordinary  Valencia 
continue  on  deck.  With  a  steady  increase  in  the  Pacific 
coast  product,  however,  and  cheapening  of  the  cost,  it  is 
believed  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  foreign 
article  will  entirely  disappear  from  our  markets. 
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Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for  Week  Ending 
July  ISth. 

The  following  condition  of  the  crops  for  the  week  end- 
ing Monday,  July  18,  1892,  are  from  the  reports  of  the 
numerous  voluntary  observers  throughout  the  State,  re- 
porting to  the  Director  of  the  California  Weather  Service 
at  Sacramento,  includine  telegrams  received  on  Monday 
night  from  Observer  McKean  at  Red  Bluff,  Observer 
Williams  at  Fresno  and  Observer  Franklin  at  Los  An- 
geles. It  will  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  reports  that 
this  State  is  so  large  that  some  portions  of  it  have  crops  over 
an  average  and  others  below  and  some  portions  an  aver- 
age; and  in  the  great  valleys,  harvesting  and  thrashing  are 
nearly  or  quite  finished,  while  the  coast  counties  are  just 
beginning  to  head  their  grain  preparatory  to  thrashing. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  intelligence  of  our  crop  correspond- 
ents, for  from  the  first  report  down  to  the  present  time 
they  have  all  along  been  reporting  shortage  of  all  crops 
save  hay  and  barley,  and  it  also  shows  them  to  be  con- 
scientious men  and  not  given  to  exaggeration,  knowing 
which  the  general  reading  public  can  and  will  place  the 
utmost  confidence  in  these  gentlemen  who,  voluntarily,  and 
to  benefit  this  great  State,  send  promptly  each  week  a  re- 
port of  the  crops  to  the  Director  at  Sacramento: 

Humboldt— £«reia— All  crops  are  doing  well;  the  hay  crop, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  was  never  better.  Grain  is  head- 
ing, but  is  of  fine  condition  and  will  yield  more  than  an  aver- 
age crop.   Fruit  of  all  kinds  will  be  short. 

Upper  Mattole—Coru,  potatoes  and  all  summer  crops  are  not 
doing  well,  there  having  been  too  much  drying  winds.  High- 
est and  lowest  temperatures,  88°  and  68°. 

Near  Areata— The  weather  has  been  clear  and  warm,  with 
high  and  drying  wind  in  the  afternoon.  A  shower  of  rain 
would  do  much  good.    Highest  temperature,  88°. 

Lake. —  Upper  Lake — The  cool  weatherhas  retarded  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruits  and  grain:  heading  is,  however,  well  under  way. 
Late-sown  wheat  on  low  lands  has  rusted  badly,  otherwise  no 
damage  is  reported.  The  yield  of  wheat  and  barley  will  be 
above  the  average. 

Shasta.— .Anderson — The  temperature  has  been  below  the 
normal  the  greater  part  of  the  week.  Sunday  was  warmer,  the 
highest  temperature  being  95°  and  the  lowest  during  the  week 
50°.  Wheat  is  not  turning  out  as  well  as  was  expected.  There 
will  be  a  carload  of  Bartlett  pears  and  other  fruits  shipped  this 
week.    The  fruit  crop  is  better  than  was  at  first  expected. 

Alameda.— Keasanto;»— During  the  past  week  heavy  coast 
fogs  have  been  carried  inland  by  prevailing  high  westerly 
winds.  Temperature  below  the  normal,  the  maximum  being 
86°  and  the  minimum  40".  These  conditions  have  both  retard- 
ed and  damaged  the  ripening  grain.  Rust  has  appeared  in  the 
wheat  and  oats.  Chevalier  barley  has  lodged  and  shelled  out. 
Hops  are  very  backward.  Sugar  beets  are  doing  well  and  give 
promise  of  a  large  yield. 

Livermore — Harvest  is  about  over  and  thrashing  begun. 
Grain  is  better  than  expected.  Hay  is  being  stored,  as  prices 
are  too  low.  The  fruit  crop,  except  olives,  is  good.  Grapes  are 
doing  well  and  promise  a  good  yield. 

Colusa. —  Williains — Conditions  continue  favorable  and 
harvesting  continues  satisfactory. 

Napa. — Napa  Oily — Grapes  are  doing  well,  but  will  be  late. 
The  apricot  crop  is  short;  early  peaches  lack  flavor;  threshing 
is  progressing  nicely;  temperature  growing  warmer,  which  will 
be  beneficial  to  grapes  and  fruit. 

Yountville — Temperature  and  constant  sunshine  beneficial  to 
all  growing  and  maturing  crops.  Highest  and  lowest  temper- 
atures at  7  A.  M.  were  60°  and  54°. 

Sonoma. —  fleo/tfaiury— Threshing  began  this  week.  The 
yield  will  be  average,  but  the  quality  will  be  poor;  slight 
mildew  on  grapes;  apricots  ripe  and  other  fruits  growing  well. 

Santa  Rosa — The  hay  crop  is  a  heavy  one  and  is  well  cured; 
grain  will  be  about  the  average  yield,  while  vegetables  are 
rather  below  an  average,  but  are  of  an  excellent  quality;  berries 
yield  well,  and  the  indications  are  strong  for  a  splendid  crop  of 
hops. 

Santa  Claka. — Gilroy— The  grain  crop  is  now  being  harvested 
and  is  turning  out  well;  the  fruit  crop  is  somewhat  short,  but 
the  quality  is  better  than  usual. 

Yolo. —  Woodland — The  Curtis  ranch  presents  a  very  busy 
scene  at  present,  as  seven  harvesters  are  at  work  on  the  place 
and  a  large  number  of  teams  are  hauling  the  wheat  to  the 
river.    A  shipment  of  15,000  sacks  was  made  on  Wednesday. 

Winters — Large  shipments  of  melons,  cantaloupes  and  dried 
fruits  are  made  daily  from  this  point  and  Yolo.  Splendid  wheat 
crop  should  put  a  lot  of  money  in  circulation  among  the  farm- 
ers. The  fruit  crop  is  rather  short,  but  good  prices  will  almost 
even  matters  up  and  the  fruit  growers  are  likely  to  be  a  little 
"  flush  "  also. 

ffiiindo— Harvesting  is  progressing  very  satisfactory  to  the 
farmers,  and  fruits  going  to  market  are  more  delicious  and 
larger  than  those  marketed  last  week,  and  at  present  prices  of 
grain  the  farmers  prefer  storing  to  selling. 

Capay  Valley — The  wheat  crop  did  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions. The  news  that  the  market  for  apricots  suitable  for  can- 
ning is  strong,  and  steadily  advancing,  comes  too  late  to  be  of 
any  substantial  benefit  to  the  fruit  growers  of  Capay  Valley,  as 
the  apricot  crop  of  this  vicinity  is  already  marketed.  Fair 
prices  were  realized,  but  it  is  singular  that  the  sharp  rise  did 
not  occur  sooner,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  generally 
known  before  any  of  the  fruit  had  ripened  that  the  apricot 
croi)  would  be  short. 

JSsparto— Several  hundred  tons  of  wheat  are  received  at  the 
warehouse  daily,  and  shipping  to  Port  Costa  will  begin  in  a 
few  days. 

Dunnigan — The  wheat  crop  in  this  section  is  an  exceedingly 
large  one;  the  grain  is  yielding  17  sacks  to  the  acre. 

Butte. — Palermo— The  weather  has  been  exceptionally  fine 
and  favorable  for  the  growth  of  hay  and  grain,  and  good  for 
fruit,  though  not  especially  conducive  to  early  ripening.  The 
hay  crop  was  never  better,  while  barley  and  wheat  are  quite 
up  to  the  average  or  a  little  above: 

Places. — Newcastle — Crawford  peaches  are  now  coming  into 
the  market,  of  which  there  will  be  a  good  crop  generally. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  92°  and  51°. 

Yuba. —  Wheatland — The  weather  during  the  past  week  has 
been  remarkably  cool  and  pleasant.  Harvesting  is  progressing 
finely.  Hops  are  making  rapid  progress  and  promise  an  aver- 
age yield. 

Saceamekto. — Sacramento— The  daily  mean  temperature  dur- 
ing the  past  week  has  averaged  from  nothing  to  7°  below  the 
normal  for  six  days,  and  above  the  normal  on  the  18th  5°, 
showing  a  deficienty  in  heat  of  about  18°;  that  is,  the  sun  heat 
received  in  the  past  seven  days  has  not  been  aa  much  as  the 
usual  amount  for  this  season  of  the  year  by  18°. 

The  rainfall  normals  were  nothing,  and  there  being  no  pre- 
cipitation during  the  week,  it  can  be  classed  as  normal,  while 
the  temperature  showed  an  abnormal  condition  of  or  above 
minimum  of  18°.  Fruit  ard  vegetables  are  getting  more  plen- 
ful,  but  appear  to  be  considerably  scarcer  than  last  season, 
causing  prices  to  be  higher  than  usual. 


Oalt— The  Grain  output  in  this  section  is  better  than  was  at 
first  expected.  The  grain  growers  generally  have  to  order 
more  sacks,  as  their  first  estimates  on  the  crop  output  were 
much  too  low. 

Amador.— 0/e<a— Threshing  is  in  full  blast,  and  the  summer- 
fallowed  wheat  that  was  well  put  in  is  turning  out  good.  The 
lazy,  slack  and  slovenly  farmers,  who  are  those  who  sow  winter 
wheat,  will  reap  but  a  poor  crop,  and,  according  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  the  lazy  farmers  must  go  to  the  wall  and 
succumb  to  the  energy  and  push  of  their  more  ambitious 
neighbors. 

Suiter  Creek— Hay  is  nearly  all  baled,  and  already  new  hay  is 
plentiful  in  the  market.  The  yield  is  about  an  average  one, 
but  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  acreage  being  cut  to  hay,  it  is 
more  plentiful  and  commands  lower  prices.  The  barley  crop  is 
also  cut  and  the  crop  reported  good. 

San  JoAQDiN.—Xodi— Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  88° 
and  48°,  with  westerly  winds  prevailing  and  blowing  fresh  in 
the  afternoon.  The  cool,  damp  mornings  delay  the  harvesters. 
Wheat  harvesting  progressing  with  variable  results  as  to  the 
quality  and  the  output.  The  average  yield  will  be  short  of  a 
full  crop.  Watermelons  are  coming  in  very  slowly,  and  it  will 
be  the  first  of  August  before  they  are  in  the  market  in  any 
quantity. 

TuLAEE.—  Ftsaiio— Nearly  all  the  crops  are  turning  out  better 
than  was  at  first  expected,  and  the  yield  will  be  above  the  aver- 
age.   Highest  temperature  95°. 

Monterey.- <San  .ilrdo— The  weather  during  the  week  has 
been  quite  favorable  to  the  fruit  crop.  Heading  grain  nearly 
all  tinished;  threshing  about  commenced,  and  the  yield  of 
grain  will  be  a  light  one.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
87°  and  42.° 

San  Luis  Obispo.— San  Luis  Obispo— The  weather  has  been 
warmer  this  week,  which  is  good  for  beans  and  corn.  A  little 
moderately  warm  weather  and  a  cool  week,  alternately,  would 
give  us  good  crops.  Beans  are  doing  very  well.  We  are  having 
light  southerly  winds  and  fogs  the  greater  portion  of  the  time. 
Highest  temperature,  82°. 

Santa  Cruz. —  Walsonville — The  area  of  crops  this  season  in 
Santa  Cruz  county  and  the  portions  of  Monterey  county  tribu- 
tary to  Watsonville  may  be  divided  as  follows:  Fully  one-half 
of  the  totiti  acreage  was  sown  to  black  oats,  and  the  yield  will 
be  an  unusually  large  one  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  foothills. 

In  the  Cornros  and  San  Miguel  canyon  districts  the  blank, 
loamy  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  black 
oats.  The  other  half  of  the  acreage  in  grain  is  divided  between 
barley  and  wheat,  about  three  of  barley  to  two  of  wheat.  Bar- 
ley is  turning  out  a  good  average  yield  of  plump  white  barley. 

Wheat  is  not  yielding  as  good  as  was  expected  on  the  bottom 
lands,  but  in  the  canyon  districts  mentioned  above  many  fields 
will  turn  out  as  high  as  25  to  30  sacks  to  the  acre  The  fruit 
crops  of  the  two  counties,  and  also  of  San  Benito  adjoining, 
are  far  above  the  average  in  quality  and  yield. 

Tehama. — Red  Bluff— Ho  rainfall  during  the  week,  and  the 
temperature  has  generally  averaged  below  the  normal  condi- 
tions for  this  season  of  the  year,  which  has  been  beneficial  to 
all  crops.  The  sunshine  has  been  somewhat  above  the  average, 
which  is  favorable  for  harvesting  crops. 

Los  Angeles. — Los  Angeles — The  unusually  cold  weather  for 
the  season  has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  ripening  of  the  fruit 
crop  in  some  districts  of  Southern  Californi?.  Apricot-drying 
still  continues.  Nine  to  eleven  cents  is  being  paid  for  dried 
fruit.  The  oranges  are  dropping  in  the  Vernon  district;  the 
trees  are  too  full.  The  citrus  fruit  growth  is  not  up  to  the  aver- 
age in  the  Covina  district.  The  threshing  of  grain  and  mus- 
tard is  progressing  rapidly,  with  prospects  of  but  a  fair  crop. 

OREGON  CROP  REPORT. 

Portland  (Or.),  July  19. — The  weekly  crop  report  of  the 
Oregon  Weather  Bureau  says:  Fall  wheat  is  being  harvested 
in  all  sections.  The  yield  is  better  than  expected.  Spring-sown 
wheat  is  tilling  out  very  well.  Oats  are  being  cut  in  a  few  lo- 
calities. Although  the  wheat  and  oat  crops  are  good,  they  are 
not  equal  to  last  year's,  nor  quite  up  to  the  average. 


A  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peaoli— The  Glen  Holly. 

Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  July  i6,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — I  have  expressed  to  you  a  box  con- 
taining 20  of  the  early  "  Glen  Holly  "  peach.  These  are 
the  very  last  of  the  crop  on  the  original  tree  here,  and  are 
a  /air  sample  of  the  crop  in  size,  color,  etc.  They  are, 
you  will  see,  very  like  the  Crawford  Early,  except  that  they 
are  much  smoother  and  more  uniform  in  size  and  more 
highly  colored.  They  ripen  side  by  side  in  orchard  with 
Early  Crawford,  at  least  one  7veek  earlier  than  the  latter 
variety,  making  them,  in  my  opinioi:,  the  very  earliest  of 
good  yellow  peaches. 

From  the  original  tree  owned  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Short,  of 
Penryn,  the  fruit  has  all  been  harvested  while  we  are  just 
opening  the  Early  Crawford  season.  These  ripened  this 
year  about  July  7th  or  8th.  This  is  a  seedling  tree,  a  fine, 
vigorous  five-year-old  one.  Doubtless  on  older  trees  it 
will  ripen  earlier. 

I  should  like  your  opinion  on  these  very  much.  Yours 
very  truly,  H.  E.  Butler. 

The  peach  is  a  large  and  fine  yellow  freestone,  and  has 
the  Early  Crawford's  characteristics  strongly  marked,  as 
Mr.  Butler  says.  His  description  in  all  points  is  well 
borne  out  by  the  fruit  which  he  sends.  If  its  advance  of 
the  Crawford  in  time  of  ripening  will  hold  good  in  future, 
it  will  be  a  most  notable  addition  to  our  peach  list.  It 
runs  larger  than  the  new  Vacaville  Early  Yellow  varieties> 
as  the  specimens  sent  us  are  81^  inches  in  circumference 
measured  at  right  angles  with  the  suture.  So  far  as 
present  data  go,  it  is,  however,  not  quite  as  early  as  the 
new  Vacaville  peaches.  The  variety  should  be  propagated 
and  tested  in  all  early  regions. — Ed.  Press. 


Lima  Beans  at  the  East. — The  latest  received  New 
York  mail  advices  report  the  situation  for  California  Lima 
beans  as  follows:  "The  market  for  California  dried  Lima 
beans  has  undergone  a  decided  improvement  during  the 
past  week.  Parcels  in  transit  by  sail  and  steam  vessels 
have  been  sold  at  $i.77Kfe$'-82>^  per  bushel  laid  down 
here,  which  is  relatively  higher  than  the  best  prices  thus 
far  obtained  for  spot  parcels,  and  stock  remainmg  on  the 
coast  is  held  for  even  higher  rates.  Western  purchases 
have  figured  with  some  prominence  in  the  movement,  but 
Eastern  buyers  have  not  remained  in  the  background,  al- 
though more  conservative  than  their  Western  competitors, 
despite  unfavorable  reports  as  to  the  growing  crop." 


First  Special  Train  of  Fruit  for  London. 

Quite  a  number  of  fruit  shippers  and  others  interested  in 
the  enterprise  were  at  the  depot  at  10  o'clock  Tuesday 
to  witness  the  departure  of  the  special  train  of  five  cars 
loaded  with  choice  fruits  for  the  London  market.  Agent 
Appel  of  the  California  Fruit  Transportation  Company — 
under  the  management  of  which  the  shipment  was  made — 
was  the  busiest  man  in  the  city  last  evening,  getting  the 
cars  in  readiness  for  their  departure. 

The  cars  were  handsomely  decorated  with  banners  reach- 
ing their  entire  length,  reading,  "  C.  F.  T.  Co.  Export 
Special,  California  Fruits,  Liverpool  and  London,"  with 
the  American  and  British  flags  streaming  from  the  roofs. 

The  fruit  consisted  of  selected  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
nectarines,  etc.,  shipped  by  A.  T.  Hatch,  C.  W.  Reed, 
Cook  &  Langley,  and  Gregory  Brothers  Company.  The 
train  will  be  run  on  passenger  time  over  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, Union  Pacific,  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  and  Erie 
Dispatch  Railways,  connecting  at  New  York  with  the 
steamer  Majestic  of  the  White  Star  Line  of  United 
States  and  Royal  Mail  steamers,  which  made  the  speediest 
passage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  her  record  being  5 
days  and  18  hours. 

The  fruit  is  consigned  to  James  Adam,  Son  &  Co., 
Liverpool,  and  will  be  sold  at  auction. 

In  the  car  shipped  by  Gregory  Brothers  Company,  the 
firm  sent  a  package  of  Bartlett  pears  to  Senator  Leland 
Stanford,  who  is  now  in  Paris;  one  to  her  majesty.  Queen 
\'ictoria,  and  another  to  Mr.  Bapst,  managing  editor  of 
the  foumal  des  Dcbats,  as  a  luscious  sample  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  California  products.  These  three  lots  were 
grown  on  the  famous  Vina  Ranch,  owned  by  Senator 
Stanford. 

The  California  Fruit  Transportation  Company  deserves 
credit  for  opening  up  this  service,  which,  if  it  proves  a  suc- 
cess, will  be  the  means  of  giving  to  California  fruits  a  new 
and  much  wider  market. 

The  officers  of  the  California  Fruit  Transportation  Com- 
pany are  progressive  men,  and  after  being  the  first  to  dem- 
onstrate the  feasibility  of  transporting  successfully  Cali- 
fornia fruits  under  refrigeration  to  domestic  markets,  are 
sparing  no  expense  or  pains  to  prove  the  adaptability  of 
their  method  in  successfully  laying  down  the  choicest  Cali- 
fornia fruits  in  the  extensive  European  markets. 

The  refrigerators  fitted  up  on  board  the  steamers  are  of 
the  most  approved  pattern,  and  as  the  time  necessary  to 
transfer  a  load  to  the  steamer  will  not  exceed  30  minutes, 
the  fruit  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  outer  air  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  change  the  temperature. 

The  train,  leaving  Sacramento  at  10  p.  M.,  should  arrive 
at  Naw  York  at  7  a.  M.  on  the  following  Tuesday. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  California  Fruit  Transporta- 
tion Company  to  make  this  a  weekly  service,  leaving  Sac- 
ramento at  10  p.  M.  on  Tuesday  of  each  week  and  to  con- 
tinue until  December,  as  it  is  expected  the  highly  colored 
and  handsome  Tokay  grapes  will-meet  with  quite  a  success 
in  the  European  markets. 

It  is  arranged  to  have  a  regular  California  Day  in 
Liverpool,  where  buyers  from  all  over  Great  Britain  will 
come  to  procure  California  fruits,  when  it  will  be  distrib- 
uted over  the  United  Kingdom. — Record  Union,  July  20th. 


The  New  York  Mail  and  Express  says  that  the  exports 
of  breadstuflTs  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  just  end- 
ed were  enormously  large,  owin?  to  the  tremendous  ship- 
ments of  wheat  and  flour.  The  exports  of  flour  for  the 
year  have  been  14,860,459  barrels,  against  1 1,007,638  barrels 
the  previous  year,  wheat,  152,863,086  bushels  against  54,- 
201,286  bushels;  corn,  73,770,002  bushels  against  29,894,380 
bushels;  oats,  9,018,404  bushels  against  916323  bushels; 
rye,  11,827,044  against  332,729  bushels;  barley,  2,799,729 
against  966,079.  The  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  for  the 
year  are  equal  to,  after  adding  two  per  cent  to  cover  all 
points,  223,609  953  bushels,  against  109,430466  bushels  the 
previous  year.  The  largest  previous  exports  were  186,- 
475,251  bushels  in  1880-81.  The  exports  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  including  flour,  were  equal  to  321,024,832  bushels, 
against  141,539977  bushels  the  previous  year.  The  value 
of  the  exports  oi  all  kinds  of  breadstuffs  was  $288,925,000, 
against  $123,156,520  the  previous  year. 


Dedicating  the  World's  Fair  Buildings. — It  is 
next  to  certain  that  the  date  of  dedication  of  the  World's 
Fair  buildings  will  be  changed  from  October  12th  to  Octo- 
ber 2 1  St,  the  latter  being  really  the  40o;h  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  Columbus,  allowance  being  made  for  the  correc- 
tion in  the  calendar  made  in  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory. 
The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  making  the  change  referred 
to,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  take  like  action.  The  change  was  requested  by  the 
World's  Fair  Commissioners  of  New  York,  the  Legislature 
of  which  State  had  provided  for  a  Columbus  celebration  on 
October  12th.  It  was  thought  that  the  two  celebrations,  if 
held  simultaneously,  would  detract  from  each  other. 


On  July  5th,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Yuba  county  asking  for  a  tax  levy  of  50 
cents  on  the  $1000  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  county  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  a  World's  Fair  exhibit.  Those 
who  signed  the  petition  embraced  the  principal  tax  payers 
in  each  supervisor's  district,  the  total  property  representa- 
tion being  $2,800,000.  As  no  opposition  to  the  appropria- 
tion was  developed,  it  is  thought  that  the  Supervisors  will 
vote  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  tax  levy.  This  will  create 
a  fund  of  about  $3500. 


A  Forestry  Exhibit. — The  Washington  State  build- 
ing at  the  Woild's  Fair  will  show  to  some  extent  the  forest 
resources  of  the  State.  The  foundation  alone  will  contain 
171  logs,  some  of  them  120  feet  long  and  42  inches  in  di- 
ameter at  the  small  end.  The  superstructure  of  the  build- 
ing will  contain,  besides  heavy  timber,  fine  finished  woods 
showing  the  grain  and  structure  of  the  woods,  and  a  com- 
plete exhibit  of  ship-building  material. 


July  23,  1892. 
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PICKING  AND  PACKING. 


Orchard  Work  Which  is  Now  Actively 
Going  On. 


SUGGESTIONS  FROM  LONG  PRACTICE 
AND  OBSERVATION. 


DETAILS  WHICH  WILL  BE  FOUND  INSTRUCTIVE. 


Rural   Prize  Letters  for  July. 


Yuba  City,  July  6,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — On  the  subject  of  picking  and  pack- 
ing fruit,  there  are  so  many  and  such  various  ideas  and 
methods  of  conducting  the  different  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness that  no  one  can  say  that  this  or  that  way  is  always 
best.  Methods  entirely  at  variance  with  each  other  fre- 
quently produce  results  equally  satisfactory  or  unsatisfac- 
tory. In  fact,  it  must  be  admitted  that  fruit-shipping  is 
always  more  or  less  of  a  lottery,  but  the  prizes  are  drawn 
most  frequently  by  him  who  exercises  the  greatest  care  and 
displays  the  most  ability  in  the  packing  of  his  product. 
All  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  apples  and  pears, 
are  best  when  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees.  As  this  is  an 
impossibility  in  the  case  of  fruit  which  is  to  go  to  a  distant 
market,  we  should  remember  that  those  methods  which 
come  nearest  to  presenting  the  fruit  to  the  consumer  in  its 
natural  condition  are  sure  to  be  the  best,  although  I  must 
admit  that  the  careful  man  does  not  always  get  full  pay  for 
ills  care. 

Picking. — The  degree  of  ripeness  which  fruit  that  is  to  be 
shipped  should  be  allowed  to  attain,  depends  upon  three 
points — first,  the  length  of  time  that  must  elapse  between 
the  picking  of  the  fruit  and  its  consumption;  second,  upon 
the  method  of  transportation,  whether  in  ventilated  or  in 
refrigerator  cars;  and  third,  upon  the  variety  of  fruit  that  is 
to  be  shipped.  The  present  standard  of  ripeness  for  ship- 
ping in  refrigerator  cars  on  peaches,  apricots  and  plums  is 
•about  the  same  as  that  for  picking  the  same  varieties  for 
the  canneries — the  fruit  to  be  ripe,  but  perfectly  firm  and 
hard,  not  quite  full  size,  say  from  two  to  three  days  before 
it  would  begin  to  get  soft  on  the  tree.  This  same  rule  will 
apply  to  fruit  that  is  to  be  shipped  in  an  ordinary  venti- 
lated car  to  a  near-by  market,  such  as  Portland  by  pas- 
senger train;  but  in  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  many  of  the  buyers  ip  these  near  markets  want  this 
fruit  to  be  reshlpped  so  that  it  will  have  to  hold  up  two  or 
three  days  more  before  it  reaches  the  consumer,  and  every 
■car  should  have  some  lines  just  as  firm  as  if  they  were  to 
go  to  Chicago.  If  the  fruit  is  to  go  East  in  a  ventilated 
car,  it  should  be  picked  some  three  days  earlier  than  for 
refrigerator  cars,  leaving  them  only  partly  ripe.  In  the 
case  of  apricots  to  go  in  these  cars,  they  must  be  left  still 
greener — just  commencing  to  ripen  at  the  pit.  The  results 
of  shipping  apricots  in  anything  but  refrigerator  cars  has 
been  so  uniformly  disastrous  that  it  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely discontinued,  and  no  shipper  will  advise  it.  In  pick- 
ing Bartlett  pears,  it  is  well  known  that  if  the  pear  is  large 
enough,  it  is  ripe  enough.  This  fruit  is  one  like  all  others 
that  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  ripe,  as  it  can  go  to 
pieces  as  fast  as  any  of  them  if  it  is  overripe.  Grapes 
should  be  allowed  to  get  ripe.  A  grape  never  improves  in 
any  way  after  it  is  off  the  vine.  If  it  be  green,  it  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  shrivel  and  pucker  than  when  it  is  ripe. 
A  green  grape  is  always  sour,  and  the  longer  it  is  off  the 
vine,  the  sourer  it  gets. 

If  possible,  pick  your  fruit  early  in  the  day,  say  before 
10  A.  M.,  or  else  in  the  evening,  so  that  it  can  cool  off 
during  the  night,  to  be  packed  the  next  morning.  This  is 
of  most  importance  if  the  fruit  is  to  be  shipped  in  a  venti- 
lated car,  as  the  refrigeration  of  the  other  car  is  supposed 
to  do  the  same  thing.  I  think  it  is  better  in  any  case,  as  it 
saves  the  steaming  of  the  hot  fruit  for  several  hours  before 
it  gets  under  the  influence  of  the  refrigerator. 

The  best  ladder  to  use  is  a  light,  strong  stepladder.  The 
old  three-legged  affair  weighing  200  or  300  pounds  has 
been  or  should  be  dismissed  to  the  wood  yard.  You  want 
something  that  can  be  handled  quickly  and  easily,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  substantial. 

The  question  of  what  to  pick  in  is  more  difficult.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  proper  thing  was  to  pick  in 
baskets  and  pack  from  them  directly.  Few  shippers  follow 
that  practice,  however,  giving  as  a  reason  that  the  extra 
time  consumed  in  handling  the  baskets,  and  the  greater 
difficulty  in  hauling  them  to  the  packing  shed,  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  damage  done  the  fruit  in  emptying  from 
buckets  into  picking-boxes.  I  believe  that  if  great  care  is 
taken  in  emptying,  that  the  best  way  is  to  pick  in  buckets, 
empty  into  boxes  and  haul  to  a  packing  house.  I  do  not 
favor  packing  in  the  orchard.  It  is  too  hard  to  keep  your 
material  in  place,  add  stencils  and  stamps  are  never  where 
you  want  them.  There  are  many  sizes  and  shapes  of  can 
nery  or  picking  boxes,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  of  ma- 
terial difference  what  one  is  used,  except  that  you  should 


avoid  getting  one  that  is  too  deep — say  over  ten  inches  deep. 

As  to  the  different  kinds  of  labor,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  standard  can  be  set  up.  I  have  always  believed  that 
young  Americans  were  the  best  help  that  could  be  obtained, 
if  you  can  get  the  right  kind.  Frequently  the  question  of 
labor  resolves  itself  into  the  necessity  of  taking  whatever 
you  can  get,  and  you  can  only  do  the  best  that  the  time 
and  circumstances  permit.  I  think  that  the  best  packing 
that  I  have  ever  seen  done  was  by  Chinese.  I  have  under- 
stood that  some  shippers  have  this  season  had  most  excel- 
lent work  done  for  them  by  women,  and  I  think  that  this 
will  be  the  best  help  possible  when  a  sufificient  number  have 
had  the  necessary  training.  A  skillful  fruit  packer  should 
be  classed  among  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor  and  treated 
and  paid  accordingly. 

Packages. — There  are  now  uni'brm  sizes  of  packages 
used  that  have  come  to  be  standard  for  the  different  varie- 
ties of  fruit.  All  boxes  are  made  the  same  length  and 
width  and  vary  in  depth  according  to  the  size  of  fruit  and 
requirements  for  space.  These  sizes  are  1934^  inches  long, 
II inches  wide  and  from  3  to  8  inches  in  depth.  In 
speaking  of  a  peach  box  the  depth  only  is  mentioned,  as  a 
4  or  4>^  inch  box.  But  one  other  package  besides  these 
boxes  is  used — the  crate.  These  are  made  to  hold  four 
5-lb.  baskets  and  are  termed  half  crates,  or  eight  5-lb.  bas- 
kets when  they  are  termed  full  crates.  Peaches  and  pears 
are  always  shipped  in  boxes;  plums,  sometimes.  Grapes, 
apricots  and  usually  plums  are  shipped  in  crates,  A  box 
of  peaches  is  supposed  to  contain  about  18  pounds  net 
weight,  and  consists  of  two  lasers.  The  peaches  should  be 
packed,  if  possible,  so  as  to  break  joints.  I  regard  the 
four  and  five  system  of  packing  as  the  best  for  average- 
sized  peaches.  This  is  done  by  wrapping  and  placing  four 
peaches  against  the  end  of  the  box,  leaving  a  space  be- 
tween each  one  so  as  to  divide  the  distances  about  equal; 
in  the  next  row  put  five  peaches,  so  as  to  allow  the  sharp- 
est part  of  the  peach,  if  it  is  not  very  nearly  round,  to  come 
in  the  space  left  between  the  peaches  in  the  first  row.  If 
the  peaches  are  good  size,  they  will  very  nearly  or  quite  fill 
the  row,  leaving  but  little  space  between  each  of  them.  The 
next  row  will  contain  four,  then  five,  and  so  on  until  the 
bottom  layer  is  finished.  In  packing  the  bottom  layer, 
place  the  peaches  stem  end  downward,  as  this  gives  a 
greater  surface  to  rest  upon  the  bottom  of  the  box.  Com- 
mence the  second  or  top  layer  exactly  opposite  to  the  first 
layer,  that  is  with  five  peaches  in  the  first  row  and  four  in 
the  second.  In  this  manner  you  will  be  able  to  place  your 
fruit  so  that  no  peach  rests  directly  over  another,  thus  giv- 
ing the  greatest  possible  amount  of  surface  to  bear  against 
each  peach.  When  finishing  each  layer,  take  hold  of  the 
last  row  with  both  hands  and  pull  it  toward  you,  as  closely  as 
possible,  so  as  to  have  the  fruit  tight  in  the  box  endways 
and  sideways.  Be  very  careful  that  no  fruit  is  packed 
slack.  It  injures  the  sale  in  two  ways;  first,  the  buyer 
thinks  there  is  not  as  much  fruit  in  the  box  as  there  should 
be,  and  the  apparent  lack  of  a  few  peaches  is  usually  mag- 
nified five  or  ten  times  in  the  price  he  offers  for  the  box; 
second,  the  fruit  that  is  packed  slack  never  carries  well.  If 
it  once  commences  to  move  in  the  box,  the  whole  outside  of 
it  gets  jammed,  and,  even  if  not  spoiled,  it  presents  a  bad 
appearance.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
connected  with  the  packing  of  fruit.  In  packing  peaches 
it  is  necessary  that  you  have  boxes  four  to  six  inches  in 
depth,  varyine  a  half  inch.  In  addition  to  this  you  need 
cleats  of  different  thicknesses,  from  one-eighth  to  one-half 
inch.  Having  got  your  fruit  tight  in  the  box,  endwise  and 
sidewise,  you  do  not  need  to  have  the  cover  press  on  the 
top  of  the  fruit,  but  can  leave  a  quarter  to  a  half  inch  space 
between  the  fruit  and  the  cover.  If  your  boxes  are  not  the 
right  size  to  leave  this  space,  you  can  put  one  of  the  thin 
cleats  under  the  cover,  in  this  way  raising  the  cover  so  as 
to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  between  it  and  the  fruit. 

In  packing  apricots  and  plums  in  crates,  it  is  always  best 
to  put  them  in  layers,  putting  a  piece  of  paper  between  each 
layer.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the  basket  with  the  end  of  a 
strip  of  paper,  cut  the  width  of  the  basket  and  long  enough 
to  make  four  or  five  turns  acioss  it.  On  this  put  a  layer  of 
fruit  arranged  in  the  best  manner  possible  to  make  it  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  basket  and  leave  the  least  amount  of 
space  between  each  one.  Turn  the  paper  back  over  this 
layer  and  arrange  another  layer  in  the  same  mannen,  if 
possible,  fixing  the  fruit  so  that  it  will  break  joints  and  con- 
tinue this  until  the  basket  is  full,  which  will  take  from  three 
to  five  layers,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  fruit  being 
packed.  The  top  layer  should  be  arranged  in  rows  across 
the  basket;  average  sized  plums  and  apricots  can  be  put 
five  in  a  row  each  way.  Much  of  this  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  fruit  and  its  shape,  and  no  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down  for  it  except  this:  make  your  basket  full  as  possi- 
ble, and  have  the  top  row  as  symmetrical  as  possible.  Of 
course,  no  one  will  attempt  to  ship  fruit  to  a  distant  market 
and  go  to  the  trouble  or  be  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  to  pick 
any  inferior  fruit  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket  or  box,  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  point  is  so  well  understood,  and  should 
be  so  commonly  practiced  among  our  fruit  growers  and 
shippers  as  to  need  no  further  mention. 

In  packing  grapes,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  handle 
them  as  little  as  possible,  and  what  handling  is  done  should 
be  done  by  taking  hold  of  the  stem  of  the  grape  rather 
than  catching  it  carelessly  in  the  hand  in  any  way  that 
happens.  All  imperfect,  dried  or  loose  berries  should  be 
clipped  from  the  stem  with  a  small  pair  of  shears.  Greater 
care  should  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  any  berries  that  have 
been  partly  loosened  from  the  stem  and  are  leaking  a  little 
juice  than  any  other  one  thing,  as  these  berries  will  not  only 
spoil  themselves,  but  will  ruin  others  that  come  in  contact 
with  them.  The  most  difficult  part  in  packing  grapes  lies 
in  the  ability  of  the  packer  to  judge  whether  or  not  a  bunch 
of  grapes  will  fit  the  place  he  has  for  it  in  the  basket.  A 
good  packer  will  have  several  baskets  under  way  at  once, 
and  will  thus  be  able  to  dispose  of  each  bunch,  as  he  picks 
it  up  and  trims  it,  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  han- 
dling, and  at  the  same  time  will  give  his  basket  a  fully 
rounded,  even  appearance  without  any  great  amount  of  cut- 
i  ting  of  the  bunches.    It  wilt  sometimes  be  necessary  to  cut 


bunches  into  small  pieces  in  order  to  fill  up  the  corners  an 
edges  of  the  baskets.  A  five-pound  basket  of  grapes 
should  weigh,  when  it  leaves  the  packer's  hands,  about  five 
and  one-half  pounds,  as  there  is  a  shrinkage  in  weight  in 
carrying,  and  dealers  have  come  to  expect  that  they  will 
weigh  fully  five  pounds,  if  not  more,  when  they  arrive  in 
the  Eastern  markets. 

In  packing  pears,  the  method  is  similar  to  that  of 
peaches,  except  that  the  box  used  is  an  eight-inch  box,  and 
i<i  supposed  to  contain  not  less  than  40  pounds  net  of  fruit. 
The  fruit  is  wrapped  and  laid  down  on  its  side.  The  layer 
is  commenced  by  placing  a  row  of  pears,  the  number  vary- 
ing  according  to  the  size,  with  the  blossom  end  against  the 
end  of  the  box,  no  space  being  left  between  them,  but  pressed 
in  snug  and  tight.  The  next  row  is  reversed,  and  the  stem 
ends  are  laid  between  the  stems  of  the  first  fruit,  but 
crowded  toward  the  end  of  the  box  so  as  to  raise  the  stem 
and  give  the  pear  a  little  slant.  The  layer  is  then  con- 
tinued in  the  same  manner  as  the  second  row,  crowding 
the  pears  up  a  little  so  as  to  give  them  a  good  slant.  Each 
layer  is  put  in  in  the  same  way  until  the  box  is  full.  The 
number  of  layers,  of  course  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
size  of  the  fruit,  though  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  ship  any- 
thing that  takes  more  than  five  layers  to  fill  a  box,  except, 
perhaps,  very  early  in  the  season,  when  six-layer  fruit  may 
bring  fair  prices.  In  packing  pears,  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  put  the  largest  toward  the  middle  of  the  box,  and 
in  this  way  give  covers  and  bottoms  an  opportunity  to 
spring.  They  should  be  sprung  out  from  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  center. 

In  packing  any  kind  of  fruit,  the  grower  should  remem- 
ber that  it  pays  to  cull  without  mercy;  nothing  that  is  im- 
perfect in  any  way  should  ever  be  put  in  a  box  or  crate. 
Look  out  for  worms,  bird  picks,  bruises,  scab  or  any  im- 
perfection. Remember  that  the  freight  is  just  as  much  on 
poor  stuff  as  on  good,  and  you  have  to  pay  it  whether  your 
fruit  brings  ten  cents  a  box  or  $5.  In  buying  your  pack- 
ages, you  can  get  a  neat  and  attractive  one  almost  as  cheap 
as  a  rough,  poorly  made  one,  and  a  half  cent  or  cent  saved 
on  each  box  amounts  to  nothing.  Have  good  stencils  and 
a  good  assortment  of  rubber  stamps  with  which  to  mark  on 
each  box  the  variety  it  contains.  If  you  have  large  lots 
and  the  fruit  is  to  be  sent  East  and  sold  at  auction,  divide 
them  into  separate  lots  of  30  to  60  boxes  each,  marking 
each  lot  with  a  letter  or  number  in  addition  to  your  name. 
If  your  fruit  does  not  run  even  in  quality,  put  each  quality 
in  a  separate  lot,  so  that  the  buyer  will  know  that  the  fruit 
he  buys  will  be  just  the  same  all  the  way  through.  All 
grading  should  be  done  by  the  packer  as  he  packs.  If  the 
fruit  runs  uneven  in  size,  have  the  packer  pack  the  size  of 
which  there  is  the  most,  laying  out  other  sizes  into  boxes  as 
he  packs.  This  is  most  necessary  with  peaches;  other 
fruits  are  not  expected  to  run  so  even  in  size.  If  the  grower 
has  done  proper  work  in  thinning,  there  should  be  very 
little  variation  in  the  size  of  peaches.  Never  run  any  fruit 
that  is  to  be  shipped  through  a  grader.  It  will  get  bounced 
around  enough  without  your  doing  it  unnecessarily. 

Loading  Cars. — This  is  a  matter  of  more  importance 
than  many  think.  In  loading  a  ventilated  car,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  so  arrange  the  boxes  and  crates  that  the  ventilation 
will  be  perfect  from  one  end  of  the  car  to  the  other.  If  you 
can,  put  all  the  crates  in  one  end  and  the  boxes  in  the  other. 
It  is  in  all  cases  necessary  to  nail  each  box.  Strips  should  be 
sawed  ^^xi  inch  and  about  four  inches  shorter  than  the 
car  is  wide.  Nail  a  strip  cn  the  bottom  of  the  car  so  that 
each  end  of  the  box  or  crate  will  rest  on  the  cleat.  Put  on 
these  cleats  a  row  of  boxes  or  crates,  if  boxes,  six,  crates 
five,  in  the  ordinary  car.  Divide  the  distance  across  the 
car  equally,  so  that  all  the  boxes  will  have  a  space  between 
them.  Nail  a  cleat  on  each  end  of  this  row  of  boxes,  put- 
ting a  nail  in  each  box.  Continue  this  until  the  top  of  the 
car  is  reached,  putting  each  box  directly  over  the  one  be- 
low it.  In  putting  on  the  cleats,  have  the  first  one  hit 
against  one  side  of  the  car,  the  second  against  the  oppo- 
site, thus  alternating  until  the  top  of  the  car  is  reached. 
Each  tier  will  be  loaded  in  the  same  manner,  the  ends  of 
the  boxes  fitting  snugly  against  each  other.  Finish  in  the 
middle,  firmly  bracing  the  last  tier  against  the  opposite 
ones  with  2x4  lumber,  so  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of 
the  fruit  moving  from  its  place  in  the  car.  It  will  have  a 
rough  experience,  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  used  to 
make  it  firm.  Pear  boxes  should  be  loaded  with  the  side 
down  instead  of  the  bottom. 

In  loading  a  refrigerator,  there  will  be  but  little  differ- 
ence, except  that  the  packages  will  have  to  be  placed  some- 
what closer  together. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  add  that  nothing  but  practice  and 
experience  can  make  a  fruit  shipper.  Added  to  this  it  will 
require  patience  and  perseverance,  sometimes  a  good  bank 
account  to  fall  back  on,  and  always  lots  of  hard  work.  The 
grower  who  first  attempts  to  ship  his  own  fruit  will  usually 
have  the  varied  experience  that  all  fruit  shippers  have  had 
of  alternate  profit  and  loss.  If  he  does  good,  careful,  hon- 
est work,  is  in  a  locality  that  produces  the  right  kind  of 
fruit,  ripening  at  the  right  season  of  the  year,  I  believe  his 
profits  will  be  greater  than  his  losses.  If  a  grower  is  not 
in  the  right  locality,  he  had  better  keep  out  of  shipping,  as 
it  will  only  end  disastrously.  There  are  so  many  details 
connected  with  getting  together  a  car  of  fruit  in  good  shape 
that  it  is  impossible  to  more  than  touch  upon  them. 

C.  E.  Williams. 

OBSERVATIONS  OF  AN  EMPLOYE. 

Elmira,  Solano  Co. 
To  the  Editor: — Fruit  picking,  packing  and  shipping 
are  the  three  most  important  steps  in  a  fruit-grower  s  occu- 
pation, for  it  largely  depends  on  these  three  items  whether 
his  means  of  livelihood  are  profitable  or  not.  The  large 
orchardists  and  vineyardists  have  generally  the  latest  appli- 
ances to  hand  for  picking  and  handling  their  fruit,  besides 
a  readier  method  of  disposing  of  the  same,  for  the  buyers 
generally  prefer  to  buy  from  and  seek  out  those  possessing 
large  acreage;  so  I  wfH  write  more  for  the  small  fruit-rais- 
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ers,  hoping  they  will  derive  a  little  information  from  my 
experience.  . 

First  of  all,  fruit  wants  to  be  handled,  generally,  with 
dispatch,  and  as  little  as  possible,  for  at  times  one  day 
tends  to  spoil  fruits  of  certain  kinds  for  the  use  to  which 
they  are  best  adapted.  As  for  the  handling  of  fruit,  I  have 
seen  some  pretty  rough  handling,  also  some  very  carelul 
handling,  so  I  can  judge  pretty  well  the  results. 

When  the  spring  work  on  the  land  is  completed,  is  the 
time  to  prepare  for  the  golden  fruit  harvest  in  having  every- 
thing ready  for  it,  such  as  ladders  repaired,  clean  picking 
baskets,  or  whatever  you  use,  packing  house  in  shape,  trays, 
etc.,  in  fact  everything  in  spick  and  span  order,  for  fruit 
brooks  no  delay  when  once  off  the  trees.  I  have  seen  men 
who,  just  when  they  want  anything  cannot  find  it,  and  have 
to  hitch  up  and  go  to  town  for  it.  They  are  in  nothing  but 
a  bustle  the  whole  time. 

I  am  an  employe,  so  gain  my  information  personally  in 
my  work  in  different  orchards.  As  to  the  variety  of  fruits 
best  suited  for  shipping,  etc.,  each  one  has  his  own  ideas, 
and  the  choice  depends  largely  on  the  owner's  location  and 
upon  his  facilities  for  shipping  to  local  or  distant  markets 
(not  forgetting  the  canneries),  each  requiring  their  own  par- 
ticular kind  of  fruit  for  handllne,  etc. 

The  ordinary  light  stepladder  is,  I  find,  as  handy  as  any- 
thing for  picking,  if  picking  in  ordinal y  20-pound  baskets, 
made  especially  for  the  work,  which  are  very  handy.  I  find 
by  screwing  a  hook,  something  like  you  find  in  cupboards 
for  banging  clothes  on,  on  the  right  side  of  the  ladder,  on 
which  you  can  hang  your  basket  by  its  rope  handle,  you 
make  the  picking  much  easier.  If  you  have  the  basket  on 
your  arm  or  perhaps  on  the  top  of  the  ladder,  you  are 
spending  half  the  time  preventing  the  fruit  from  tipping  out. 
Another  way  is  by  having  a  bag  made  of  strong  cotton  or 
canvass  with  a  long  handle  to  put  over  the  shoulders,  leav- 
ing both  hands  free  to  work,  and  when  the  bag  is  full  you 
take  the  fruit  out  and  transfer  it  to  a  box  ready  for  hauling 
to  the  packing  house.  But  one  is  liable  to  be  careless  with 
this  method,  in  dumping  the  fruit  from  the  bag  into  the 
box  carelessly,  so  I  would  not  advise  owners  to  allow  their 
hired  men  to  use  the  bag.  The  basket  is,  I  think,  the  best 
all-round  method,  and  it  saves  handling  the  fruit  too  often. 

When  the  fruit  is  picked,  keep  it  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees  till  the  wagon  comes  around  to  haul  it  to  the  packing- 
bouse.  Thes  best  wagon  I  have  found  for  this  purpose  is 
the  ordinary  fruit  truck  without  springs.  The  bed  is  low, 
resting  on  four  small  wheels  with  wide  tires  about  three  to 
four  inches  wide;  the  front  wheels  pass  right  under  the  bed 
in  turning,  thus  is  handy  for  both  vineyard  and  orchard, 
being  able  to  turn  in  very  small  compass.  This  truck  is 
good  only  for  orchard  and  vmeyird  wAere  f/te  ground  is 
mellow,  on  the  rough  roads  it  is  liable  to  jolt  the  fruit  into 
a  pulp  before  you  arrive  at  your  destination.  There  are  two 
or  three  more  trucks  of  different  make  for  this  kind  of 
work,  which  I  think  are  all  about  as  good  as  one  another, 
each  having  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  so  it  is  best 
to  leave  this  to  the  owner's  discretion  as  no  two  men  have 
the  same  ideas. 

The  fruit  has  now  arrived  at  the  packing  house.  I  think 
the  best  packing  house  I  have  seen  is  a  plain  board  build- 
ing about  60x30  feet,  according  to  the  ranch's  requirements, 
with  a  large  door  at  each  end  to  allow  of  a  fruit  truck  pass- 
ing clear  through,  thus  saving  a  lot  of  walking  to  pack  the 
fruit,  where  it  is  wanted.  One  or  two  smaller  doors  on  the 
sides  are  also  handy.  Now  for  plenty  of  ventilation,  which 
is  the  great  essential  in  this  warm  climate,  especially  for 
the  fruit;  have  a  continuous  window  clear  around  the  build- 
ing, about  four  to  six  feet  deep,  but  instead  of  glass  have 
wire  mosquito  bar  tacked  on  to  keep  most  of  the  flies,  etc., 
out,  outside  of  which  have  shutters  fastened  from  the  upper 
edge  on  to  the  building  with  hinges.  The  shutters  can  be 
kept  open  just  by  using  a  small  stick.  When  closed  they 
give  the  building  a  solid  appearance,  one  hardly  being  able 
to  tell  the  presence  of  shutters.  It  is  also  desirable  to  have 
one  large  window  in  each  gable  covered  with  wire  mosquito 
bar.    This  greatly  adds  to  the  ventilation. 

The  inside  of  the  packing  house  must  be  fitted  up  ac- 
cording to  the  owner's  idea  with  benches,  shelves,  efc.  A 
well  near  by  is  also  a  very  essential  item. 

Before  packing  the  fruit,  it  ought  to  be  graded.  This 
saves  the  packers  a  lot  of  work,  as  it  is  always  a  golden 
rule  to  ship  nothing  but  the  best,  in  which  lies  the  secret 
of  success.  Some  have  graders,  of  which  there  are  several 
of  different  makes,  each  having  its  own  peculiarity,  but 
the  owner,  if  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  this  machine,  can 
grade  very  quickly  by  hand.  Of  course  I  speak  of  the 
small  ranchers.  Large  ranchers  have  their  graders,  and, 
having  so  much  fruit  to  handle,  necessitates  having  one  or 
more.  Generally  what  is  too  ripe  to  pack  you  can  either 
dry  or  can,  thus  preventing  waste. 

The  packing  of  the  fruit  is  a  simple  enough  operation 
when  once  learned.  I  think  the  best  way  for  a  fruit  man 
who  has  just  started  is  to  visit  one  or  two  large  packing 
houses,  where  he  will  pick  up  the  idea  much  more  readily 
than  he  could  from  mere  reading.  By  such  a  visit  he  will 
find  out  the  size  of  boxes,  crates,  etc.,  kind  of  paper  and 
method  of  packing,  nailing  and  marking  preparatory  to  its 
being  finally  shipped. 

Any  spring  wagon  will  do  to  haul  the  fruit  to  the  depot 
or  elsewhere,  from  the  small  wagon  we  see  most  fre- 
quently up  to  the  large  fruit  wagons  mounted  on  heavy 
springs  to  prevent  shaking  the  packed  fruit  more  than 
necessary.  On  some  of  our  roads  one  needs  a  good  wagon. 
I  have  seen  fruit  hauled  in  ordinary  wagons  without  springs 
to  the  depot  or  elsewhere,  and  on  taking  the  boxes  out  you 
could  hear  the  peaches,  etc.,  rattling,  the  owners  wonder- 
ing why  they  could  not  get  anything  for  them  on  the  fruit's 
arrival  East;  so  one  can  see  the  folly  of  having  anything 
but  a  good  spring  wagon,  especially  when  they  have  a  long 
distance  to  haul  their  fruit. 

Speaking  of  shipping  and  the  best  ways  of  doing  so,  is  a 
matter  of  much  discussion  at  the  present  time.  First 
there  are  the  commission  men,  to  whom  I  would  not  ship  a 
box  of  fruit  if  I  could  help  it,  for  very  often  it  will  not  be 
a  profitable  transaction;  then  there  is  the  California  Fruit 
Union,  Earl  &  Co.,  Strong  &  Co.,  besides  several  others. 


The  last  two  generally  buy  the  fruit  on  the  trees  or  vines, 
or  pay  so  much  per  box  for  them  packed,  delivered  at  the 
depot.  When  they  buy  the  fruit  on  the  trees  and  vines 
they  generally  furnish  their  own  packers,  etc.,  the  owner 
simply  picking  and  hauling  to  the  packing  house.  They 
have  their  agents  distributed  over  the  fruit  sections,  with 
whom  the  owners  can  arrive  at  favorable  terms  without 
going  to  their  headquarters. 

In  the  California  Fruit  Union  you  buy  a  share,  which  is, 
I  think,  $1;,  then  you  ship  your  fruit  to  their  headquarters 
at  Sacramento,  where  they  take  charge  of  it,  shipping  it 
East,  where  it  is  sold  on  the  auction  plan.  The  Union 
sends  you  particulars  of  the  sale,  together  with  what  price 
your  fruit  brought.  From  this  is  deducted  freight,  cartage, 
commission,  etc.  I  generally  find,  if  you  ship  first-class 
fruit,  you  will  generally  have  a  good  margin  after  all  ex- 
penses are  deducted.  By  this  plan  the  small  man  stands 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  large  raiser;  no  matter  where 
you  are  located  or  the  number  of  boxes  you  have,  you  will 
have  just  the  same  facilities  and  consideration.  The  "  C. 
F.  U."  is  as  near  the  poor  man's  friend  as  it  is  possible  to 
get  nowadays. 

To  conclude,  I  sincerely  hope  ere  many  years  have 
elapsed,  that  there  will  be  an  entirely  new  system  for  the 
shipping  and  selling  of  fruit,  doing  away  with  the  middle- 
men, who  seem  at  present  to  grow  rich  on  the  poor  man's 
products,  not  forgetting  also  a  still  further  reduction  in  the 
freight  is  needed  badly;  then  fruit-raising  will,  notwith- 
standing its  hard  work  and  disadvantages,  be  a  profitable 
occupation,  and  not  as  it  is  at  present  with  most  I  have 
met,  a  bare  living  and  hardly  that  in  places. 

Felix  Foreman. 


HluiT  JIJaf^keting. 


An  Old  Galifornian  Gives  Advice. 

Among  the  papers  recently  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Washington  Horticultural  Society  was  one  by  J.  M.  Hix- 
son,  now  of  Seattle,  but  whom  many  readers  will  remem- 
ber as  a  commission  merchant  of  this  city.  His  remi- 
niscences of  his  Calffornia  experience  will  be  found  read- 
able and  his  advice  in  many  instances  pertinent.  We  quote 
as  follows  : 

No  matter  what  variety  of  fruit  is  marketed,  great  care 
should  be  taken.  The  time  devoted  to  picking,  assorting 
and  packing  will  bring  in  a  larger  return  than  any  other 
devoted  to  the  crop. 

Fruit  should  be  picked  at  just  the  right  time;  it  should 
not  be  picked  before  it  is  fully  matured,  nor  suffered  to 
hang  on  the  tree  until  overripe.  Some  kinds  are  better  to 
eat  when  fully  ripened  on  the  tree;  others  should  lay  sev- 
eral days  after  gathering  before  eating.  The  cherry, 
peach,  plum,  nectarine,  and  in  fact  most  all  stone  fruit, 
should  be  ripe  before  picking  to  have  their  full  flavor. 
Some  kinds  of  pears,  and  especially  the  Bartlett,  are  better 
by  laying  awhile  after  being  taken  from  the  tree.  If  a 
Bartlett  pear  hangs  on  the  tree  until  fully  ripe,  it  is  coarse 
and  grainy,  and  not  so  juicy  and  finely  flavored  as  when  it 
lays  several  days  after  picking.  As  soon  as  they  have  ob- 
tained their  full  size  and  show  mothy  spots,  they  should  be 
picked.  If  they  are  to  be  shipped  a  distance,  they  should 
be  wrapped  in  fruit  paper,  and  they  can  he  depended  on  to 
keep  from  8  to  12  days,  and  come  out  in  about  the  proper 
condition  for  eating.  If  intended  for  local  market,  wrap- 
ping may  be  dispensed  with,  but  they  should  be  shipped  at 
once,  and  let  your  commission  merchant  put  them  on  the 
market  as  they  commence  to  color  up.  If  it  is  an 
object  to  get  some  in  market  early,  they  can  be  picked 
before  they  are  fully  matured,  and  they  will  color  up 
and  be  juicy,  but  not  so  finely  flavored  as  if  fully 
matured.  One  can  determine  when  it  is  safe  to  pick 
by  raising  up  the  pear;  if  the  stem  and  fruit  bud  part 
freely,  they  will  color  up;  if  the  stems  break,  then  they  will 
rot  in  the  place  of  coloring  up.  These  characteristics  of 
the  Bartlett,  which  is  the  only  pear  used  by  the  cannery, 
makes  it  a  very  desirable  variety. 

The  Gravenstein  apple  should  be  treated  very  much  as 
the  Bartlett  pears.  It  is  not  particularly  attractive  when 
first  picked;  after  laying  awhile,  it  becomes  very  attractive 
in  appearance,  and  has  a  very  fine  aroma. 

A  heavy  per  cent  is  often  lost  to  the  grower  in  selling  his 
own  fruit,  or  intrusting  the  sale  of  the  same  to  parties  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  business. 

I  have  sold  the  Gravenstein  apple  in  Chicago  from  Cali- 
fornia at  $1. 50  per  box — at  the  same  time  the  apples  com- 
ing in  from  Michigan  in  barrels  would  sell  for  $1.50  per 
barrel  and  it  would  take  four  boxes  to  make  a  barrel. 

Tender  fruits,  such  as  berries,  cherries,  peaches,  in  fact 
all  stone  fruits  designed  for  shipping,  should  never  be 
picked  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  This  country  where  the 
dawn  of  day  is  long  before  the  sun  is  up  to  heat  the  fruit,  is 
well  adapted  for  shipping  tender  fruits. 

ASSORTING  AND  PACKING. 

After  the  fruit  reaches  the  packing  house  (or  an  impro- 
vised shed,  if  it  is  far  to  the  packing  house,  as  they  should 
be  in  the  shade  soon  after  being  picked),  it  should  be  care- 
fully assorted.  All  the  No.  i  packed  by  itself  and  the  No.  2 
by  itself,  and  all  that  is  overripe,  bruised  or  defective 
should  be  utilized  at  home;  or,  if  it  is  shipped,  packed  sep- 
arately and  marked  culls.  If  the  distance  to  ship  is  not 
great,  I  would  pack  apples  on  the  side.  Take  the  cover 
off  the  box  and  lay  the  apples  in  rows,  with  the  highest 
colored  side  down,  packing  the  box  all  the  way  through. 
If  four  layers  will  fill  the  box,  they  are  considered  good- 
sized  apples;  if  they  do  not  fill  the  box  full,  and  another 
row  makes  the  box  too  full,  put  a  smaller  apple  between 
the  last  layer,  what  is  called  breaking  joints,  then  put  a 
cleat  on  the  end  of  the  box  and  raise  it  so  the  cover  can  be 
nailed  down,  fitting  snugly  on  the  apples  to  prevent  their 
moving  in  handling;  then  turn  the  box  over  and  mark,  so 
when  they  are  opened  the  side  which  is  down  when  packed 


will  be  the  top.  If  it  requires  five  layers  to  fill  the  box, 
proceed  in  the  same  way.  Some  varieties  will  take  six 
tiers  or  layers  to  fill  the  box,  and  they  will  still  rank  as 
No.  I  of  their  kind.  If  the  apples  are  to  be  shipped  a  dis- 
tance, or  designed  to  be  kept  long  in  the  box,  pack  then* 
on  the  end,  putting  the  stem  end  down,  so  when  the  box 
is  opened  the  stem  end  will  be  up.  The  variety  and  num- 
ber of  tiers  should  always  be  marked  on  the  box,  so  the 
seller  will  not  have  to  open  the  box  to  find  that  out.  The 
least  opening  that  has  to  be  done  the  better.  No  one  who 
has  not  had  experience  in  selling  fruit  has  any  idea  of  the 
effect  of  having  to  open  the  box.  If  a  buyer  sees  the  box 
has  been  opened,  his  first  thought  is,  some  one  has  looked 
at  that  box  and  rejected  it,  and  of  course  he  does  not  want 
what  some  one  else  has  rejected.  Buyers  soon  learn  the 
brand  and  the  manner  of  packing.  If  the  fruit  is  assorted 
and  packed  honestly,  it  is  sought  after,  and  soon  there  is 
little  occasion  to  open  the  boxes.  The  same  care  in 
handling,  assorting  and  packing  should  be  taken  in  all 
kinds  of  fruit. 

The  party  who  wants  a  first-class  article  and  is  willing 
to  pay  for  that,  does  not  want  a  second  class  mixed  in,  and 
if  he  finds  there  is  second  grade  mixed  in,  he  will  not  seek 
that  brand  the  second  time.  If  he  buys  at  all,  he  will  want 
a  reduction  amounting  to  as  much  as  the  value  of  the 
second  grade.  Then  why  not  leave  it  out  and  save  the  ex- 
pense of  boxing  and  freight I  do  not  want  to  be  under- 
stood that  all  the  fruit  that  is  not  No.  i  should  be  thrown 
away.  There  is  often  good  sale  for  second  grade.  What 
I  strenuously  contend  for  is  to  have  it  so  assorted  that  the 
party  wanting  the  No.  i  does  not  have  to  take  and  pay  for 
such  as  he  does  not  want,  and  the  party  who  can  use  what 
would  be  classed  as  second  grade,  on  account  of  color  or 
some  other  cause,  would  not  have  to  pay  an  extra  price  be- 
cause there  were  a  few  high  colored  or  fancy  ones  on  top 
of  the  box.  What  I  contend  for  is  assorting  your  fruit  into 
three  classes,  packing  with  care  Nos.  i  and  2,  and  if  the 
third  grade  cannot  be  utilized  at  home,  and  it  will  pay  to 
ship,  so  mark  it  that  the  seller  knows  what  it  is  and  can 
price  it  accordingly.  A  good  way  to  mark  is  by  letters.  A, 
B  and  C;  No.  i,  mark  A.  If  you  have  something  extra 
good,  better  than  the  run  of  what  you  class  No.  i,  mark  it 
@  (a,  with  a  circle);  mark  No.  2,  B,  and  culls  C,  otherwise 
your  No.  2  might  be  as  good  as  some  other  No.  I's,  and 
by  its  being  marked  No.  2  would  prevent  its  bringing  as 
much  as  it  should,  as  compared  with  the  others'  pack-mark 
No.  I. 

In  an  experience  of  30  years  in  the  commission  business, 
I  have  seen  the  effect  of  careful  assorting  and  packing,  as 
compared  with  careless  and  positive  slovenliness  on  the 
other  hand.  I  cannot  refrain  from  dwelling  on  this  sub- 
ject at  the  risk  of  being  called  cranky.  If  one  can  make 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  with  but  a  small  loss  of  time,  is  it 
not  worth  the  effort  ?  I  can  recall  many  instances  in  which 
shippers  from  adjoining  orchards  of  the  same  class  of  fruit 
have  made  that  much.  I  will  name  an  instance  :  I  drove 
into  a  cherry  orchard  near  San  Jose,  California,  and  found 
the  owner  in  quite  a  state  of  excitement,  having  just  re- 
ceived his  account  ot  sales  of  cherries  from  our  house  in 
San  Francisco.  His  first  greeting  was  "  Mr.  Hixon,  I 
would  like  to  know  why  it  is  you  can  get  10  cents  per  iiox 
more  for  my  neighbor's  cherries  than  you  do  for  mine  ?"  I 
replied,  I  suppose  it  must  be  because  they  are  better. 
"  They  are  no  better;  you  can  see  them  hanging  side  by 
side.  Mine  are  as  good  as  his  or  any  others.  And  yoti 
sell  his  for  $1. 10  and  mine  for  Si.  The  price  is  good  and 
$1  would  be  satisfactory,  but  I  do  not  like  to  have  my  fruit 
sold  for  less  than  my  neighbor."  I  said  I  did  not  know 
how  to  manage,  unless  I  knocked  down  and  pocketed  the 
ten  cents  extra  I  got  on  his  neighbor's,  as  $1  was  all  the 
buyers  would  pay  for  his,  and  they  would  not  do  that  as 
long  as  any  of  his  neighbor's  were  to  be  had  at  $1.  to. 

After  a  little  more  badinage  on  my  part,  I  concluded  it 
was  time  to  pacify  the  old  gentleman.  I  said,  Mr.  Conney, 
I  think  I  can  explain  the  matter  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Hill 
packs  two  rows  and  then  fills  the  box  full,  and  when  the 
boxes  are  opened  they  are  smooth  and  show  full  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  You  pack  but  one  layer,  and  when  your 
boxes  are  opened,  a  corner  has  broken  down  and  the 
stems  show,  and  they  are  not  attractive.  "  Well,  well,  I 
guess  that  does  have  something  to  do  with  it."  After  that 
Mr.  Conney  packed  two  rows,  and  got  just  as  much  for  his 
cherries  as  Mr.  Hill;  and  when  I  drove  into  Mr.  Conney's 
orchard  four  years  afterward,  I  had  a  pleasant  greeting. 
A  minute  or  two  of  time  did  the  work,  and  a  half-dozen  or 
so  extra  cherries  filled  up  the  corners  of  the  box,  and  it  not 
only  saved  ten  cents,  but  the  old  man's  temper.  And  it  is 
a  very  bad  thing  to  get  angry  with  your  commission  mer- 
chants about  something  that  is  your  own  fault. 

I  will  give  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  neat  packing  of 
dried  fruit  :  While  I  was  in  Chicago,  among  the  large  list 
of  consignments  of  dried  fruit  from  California.  I  received  a 
lot  of  unbleached,  sun-dried  apricots  from  Dr.  Chandler, 
of  Suiter  county.  They  were  packed  with  such  care  and 
taste,  I  said  to  my  brother  :  "  You  must  take  a  box  with 
you  to  show  how  they  are  packed.  If  you  take  a  sample  in 
the  usual  way  they  will  not  bring  but  little  more  than  the 
ruling  price  for  that  class  of  fruit,"  which  was  about  12 
cents  per  pound.  The  broker  took  the  box  and  showed 
the  apricots  in  the  box.  It  was  not  long  until  he  returned, 
having  sold  the  entire  invoice  to  one  of  the  largest  handlers 
of  dried  fruit  in  the  city  (Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.)  for  16 
cents  per  pound. 

I  could  count  hundreds  of  instances  all  along  the  line, 
not  only  to  small  dealers  and  consumers,  but  in  large 
quantities  to  large  dealers  in  the  great  fruit  centers,  the 
effect  of  careful  packing.  There  is  a  perceptible  difference 
between  fruit  packed  with  moderate  care  and  that  with 
which  special  pains  has  been  taken.  When  a  shipper  is  a 
don't-care  kind  of  a  fellow,  who  thinks  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  how  fruit  is  packed,  as  he  can't  see  why 
fruit  packed  is  any  better  than  when  it  is  not  packed,  and 
argues  if  one  man  don't  buy  it  another  will,  you  will  find 
he  is  apt  to  be  in  about  the  same  mood  when  he  meets  his 
commission  merchant  as  the  old  man  who  shipped  the 
cherries  was  when  I  first  drove  into  his  place. 
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Raisin  Growers  and  Packers  Agree  Upon  a 
Minimum. 

The  committee  and  convention  meetings  which  occupied 
the  last  three  days  of  last  week  at  Fresno  were  character- 
ized by  many  discussions,  but  there  was  agreement  at  the 
clo5e,  provided  the  conditions  can  be  complied  with. 

The  following  named  delegates  from  county  raisin  con- 
ventions were  present :  W.  S.  Potter  and  B.  A.  Bateman, 
Hanford;  E.  L.  Hooper  of  Merced;  L.  S.  Harmon  of 
Rosedale,  Kern  county;  H.  Murdock  of  College  City;  W. 
N.  Byron  of  Lemoore;  E.  Sanborn  of  Tulare;  J.  M.Hawley 
of  San  Diego;  C.  Wistanley  of  San  Bernardino;  W.  N. 
Oothout,  John  S.  Dore,  D.  T.  Fowler,  W.  M.  Vanwormer 
and  Col.  Trevelyan,  of  Fresno. 

The  uackers  represented  at  the  meeting  were  :  The 
Curtis  Fruit  Packing  Company  of  Fresno;  F.  P.  Devine  of 
RiversiHe;  Fresno  Raisin  Packing  Company  of  Fresno; 
Grififin  &  Skelly  of  San  Francisco  and  Fresno;  Eugene 
Gould  of  Woodland  and  Malaga;  Home  Packing  Company 
of  Fresno;  S.  B.  Holeton;  Selma  Packing  Company; 
Kingsburg  Packing  Company;  J.  Lemoore  of  Lemoore;  H. 
W.  Bryan  of  Lemoore;  Noble  Bros,  of  Fresno;  Producers' 
Raisin  Company  of  Fresno;  Traver  Raisin  Company;  Wil- 
liams, Brown  &  Co.;  A.  D.  Barling,  Fresno;  Easton  Pack- 
ing Company;  Logan  Vineyard  Company. 

The  morning  session  was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of 
a  basis  of  action. 

Alexander  Gordon  reported  that  the  raisin  growers  had 
now  23,000  acres,  owned  by  900  persons,  represented  in 
the  organization  and  pledged  to  support  those  packers  who 
would  agree  with  the  growers  not  to  sell  raisins  at  a  price 
which  would  fail  to  give  the  grower  a  price  per  pound  for 
his  raisins  in  the  sweat  box  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  joint 
committee. 

In  order  to  test  the  power  of  the  packers  present  to  enter 
into  such  agreement,  they  were  asked  to  see  how  many  car- 
loads of  raisins  they  packed  during  the  past  season.  The 
list  was  made  up,  from  which  it  appeared  that  they  packed 
1359  carloads,  each  carload  containing  from  10  to  15  tons 
of  raisins,  making  the  total  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  shipment  of  the  State. 

The  committee  of  raisin  growers  then  withdrew  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  packers,  who  had  just  arrived,  to 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  what  proposition  should  be 
made  to  the  growers.  After  the  growers  withdrew,  they 
reassembled  and  resolved  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
growers'  committee  that  all  raisin  growers  should  receive 
five  cents  per  pound  for  good  raisins  in  the  sweat  box. 

When  both  parties  came  together  again,  the  packers  pro- 
posed that  the  packers  and  the  growers  should  organize, 
and  if  95  per  cent  of  the  packers  and  95  per  cent  of  the 
growers  could  agree  upon  the  proposition,  the  packers 
should  bind  themselves  not  to  sell  any  raisins  for  a  price 
that  would  give  less  than  ^'/i  cents  per  pound  in  the  sweat 
box  to  the  growers,  and  that  95  per  cent  of  the  growers 
should  agree  to  do  business  with  those  packers. 

The  committee  from  the  growers'  convention  refused  to 
accept  4^  cents  per  pound,  and  expressed  their  willingness 
to  enter  into  a  five  cent  per  pound  combination. 

The  following  morning  the  discussion  was  renewed, 
and  an  agreement  was  reached  upon  the  terms  named  by 
the  packers.  This  action  was  reported  to  the  convention 
on  Saturday  and  was  agreed  to,  thus  constituting  4J  cents 
per  pound  the  minimum  price  for  good  raisins  in  the 
sweat  box. 

Alexander  Gordon  said  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  by 
the  growers  was  to  get  the  stipulated  95  per  cent,  so  that 
the  packers  could  then  unite  in  their  part  of  the  contract. 

John  S.  Dore  said  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
work,  it  was  necessary  for  the  body  to  act  together  and  be 
unanimous.  If  any  one  did  not  understand  the  matter,  he 
should  acquaint  himself,  and  then  let  his  presence  be  felt. 
Sympathy  and  earnestness  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
success. 

D.  T.  Fowler  read  a  telegram  from  a  convention  of 
raisin  growers  at  Riverside,  in  which  the  growers  there  ex- 
pressed themselves  willing  to  enter  the  compact,  if  one  is 
formed. 

Discussion  was  had  upon  the  organization  of  a  State 
association. 

C.  C.  Agnew  of  Solano  county,  was  added  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  was  given  the  authority  to  add  to 
their  number  any  members  they  might  consider  necessary 
or  proper.  Alexander  Gordon  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
State  Association. 

Steps  were  taken  looking  to  the  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  grade  and  standard  of  raisins,  to  be  the  same  all 
over  the  State. 


PC  HE  Dairy. 


A  Progressive  Establishment  Near  Marysville. 

Frank  S.  Chapin  writes  the  following  interesting  letter 
for  the  Record-  Unioti: 

Six  miles  northeast  of  Marysville  I  passed  the  3400-acre 
ranch  of  T.  B.  Hall  of  Sacramento,  where  he  has  started 
to  breed  up  and  work  up  a  model  dairy  of  Holstein  cows. 
In  several  respects  it  is  the  best  calculated  for  making  good 
butter  in  hot  weather,  without  ice,  of  any  establishment 
that  I  ever  saw,  and  its  leading  features  are  worthy  of  ex- 
tended notice  and  careful  study  by  dairymen.  The  cream- 
ery and  poultry  business,  as  auxiliaries  to  fruit-growing,  in 
the  valleys  just  coming  under  irrigation,  are  such  essential 
factors  in  the  settlement  of  the  State  and  development  of 
its  industries,  that  a  successful  dairy,  where  high-grade 
butter  is  made  from  alfalfa,  in  the  very  hottest  weather, 
without  ice,  ought  to  be  driven  about  the  State  on  wheels 
as  an  object  lesson,  made  a  dairy-school,  or  used  in  some 
way  to  lift  those  thousands  out  of  the  depths  of  silurianism 


who  claim  that  dairying  doesn't  pay  and  are  able  to  prove 
by  their  own  experience  that  nothing  pays. 

R.  H.  Wells,  the  suoerintendent  of  the  ranch,  attends  to 
the  creamery  personally,  and  informs  me  that  they  have 
had  too  little  butter  to  supply  their  trade,  and  that  their 
lowest  price  in  Sacramento  has  been  27  cents,  when  best 
goods  in  San  Francisco  were  quoted  at  19.  To-day  the 
temperature  of  his  butter-room  was  70°,  that  of  his  churn- 
room  76°,  and  that  outside  92°.  Last  week,  when  the  tem- 
perature-rose  to  about  115' at  some  time  every  day,  the 
temperature  ir  his  butter-room  rose  only  6°  during  the  day. 
The  secrets  of  this  success  are 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BUILDING. 

It  is  of  three  rooms,  one  for  the  engine,  one  for  the  churn 
and  a  third  for  the  butter.  The  engine-room  is  made  to 
allow  a  free  draft  of  air  so  as  to  prevent  heating  other 
rooms.  It  is  about  16  feet  square.  The  walls  of  the  but- 
ter-room consist  of  a  wall  packed  with  eight  inches  of  saw- 
dust and  two  inner  walls  of  lumber,  so  carefully  lined  with 
paper  as  to  make'  two  air-tight  chambers.  The  ceiling  is 
about  the  same,  and  he  has  an  elaborate  system  of  ventila- 
tion from  the  ceiling  overhead.  The  churn-mom  is  much 
the  same,  except  the  sawdust  wall.  All  the  floors  are  of 
cement  or  artificial  stone,  and  the  doors  are  made  like 
those  of  an  ice-chest  or  refrigerator.  Mr.  Wells  deserves 
great  credit  for  having  kept  up  a  grade  of  butter  to  bring 
eight  cents  a  pound  above  the  market  without  having  used 
any  ice  until  to-day;  but  his  success  is  not  due  to  the  build- 
ing alone. 

BRINE  SALTING. 

He  watches  the  churn  very  carefully,  and  when  the  gran- 
ules of  butter  are  about  as  large  as  pin  heads,  he  stops  the 
churn,  draws  oflf  the  buttermilk  and  rinses  the  butter  in 
the  coldest  water  he  can  get,  until  the  clear  rinsing  water 
shows  that  the  buttermilk  has  been  removed.  For  his 
brine  he  uses  about  one  pound  of  salt  for  every  five  pounds 
of  butter  in  the  churn,  and  water  enough  to  float  the  butter 
easily.  This  salt  makes  the  brine  six  degrees  colder  than 
the  water  was,  and  when  the  butter  is  in  such  fine  grains,  it 
will  take  up  as  much  salt  as  is  needed,  from  brine  of  this 
strength,  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  As  his  well  water  is 
64°,  the  brine  stands  at  58°,  and  he  takes  the  butter  from 
the  chum  in  very  fine  condition  for  working.  Of  this  there 
is  very  little  to  be  done,  as  the  buttermilk  has  all  been  re- 
moved and  the  salt  perfectly  distributed  already. 

It  is  well  understood  among  butter  makers  that  the  less 
working  the  better,  so  long  as  buttermilk  and  moisture  are 
removed  and  salt  perfectly  distributed. 

Mr.  Wells  uses  a  Sharpless  cream  separator,  driven  by 
a  direct  jet  of  steam,  which  troubled  him  some  about  heat- 
ing the  cream,  until  an  expert  came  from  San  Francisco  to 
show  him  how  it  should  be  operated.  Now  he  has  no 
trouble  on  that  account,  and  has  invented  a  cooler  over 
which  the  cream  runs  from  the  separator  to  the  cream  tank. 
It  looks  like  a  tin  box,  about  six  inches  deep,  with  the  top 
made  out  of  a  washboard.  This  is  set  so  that  the  cream 
will  run  very  slowly  over  the  corrugated  surface,  while  the 
pump  drives  a  stream  of  water  from  the  well  through  the 
box  of  the  cooler. 

He  never  allows  his  cream  cans  or  vat  to  be  closed,  and 
in  this  way  any  bitter  taste  that  might  arise  from  alfalfa  or 
similar  feed  is  dispelled  while  the  cream  is  ripening. 

THE  BARN. 

The  barn  is  arranged  so  that  the  stalls  can  easily  be  kept 
clean  and  dry,  and  the  silo  and  feed  cutter  are  conveniently 
arranged.  It  is  proposed  to  dairy  with  thoroughbred  Hol- 
steins  only.  They  will  produce  butter  principally  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  and  will  feed  a  ration  of  hay,  ensilage  and 
grain.  Besides  feed  produced  on  the  ranch,  considerable 
bran  will  be  used,  and  I  suggested  a  slight  addition  of  oil- 
cake to  the  ration. 

There  is  a  device  for  watering  the  cows  with  a  trough 
long  enough  for  four  to  drink  at  once.  This  trough  is  hung 
by  wires  to  a  little  car,  at  each  end,  running  on  a  track 
overhead.  The  trough  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  hose, 
and  as  soon  as  four  cows  have  done  drinking,  it  is  run  along 
to  the  next.  When  all  have  drank,  the  trough  is  run  up  by 
pulleys  out  of  the  way  of  the  cows'  horns  and  returned  to 
its  place  at  the  head  of  the  row.  I  think  a  similar  device 
for  distributing  the  feed,  and  especially  for  the  ensilage, 
would  be  desirable. 

The  creamery  could  be  made  cooler  by  porches  on  the 
east,  south  and  west  sides.  A  perforated  pipe  along  the 
ridge  of  the  roof,  from  which  the  pump  could  throw  a  spray 
sufficient  to  keep  the  roof  damp,  would  help  very  much  in 
keeping  the  room  cool. 

A  SUGGESTION   FOR  TEMPERING  AND  AERATING  CREAM. 

All  creamery  men  know  the  difficulty  in  tempering  cream 
for  the  churn,  or  for  the  ripening  process,  by  the  use  of  ice, 
steam  OJ  hot  water.  I  have  seen  many  devices  for  cooling 
and  airing  milk  by  pumping  air  through  the  can.  Suppose 
we  attach  the  cylmder  of  a  force  pump  to  the  wall  of  the 
butter-room  and  arrange  to  drive  it  from  the  engine.  With 
the  suction  of  this  pump  connect  a  T,  from  which  one  pipe 
shall  draw  air  through  a  coil  sunk  in  the  well  or  in  an  un- 
derground vault,  and  the  other  from  a  coil  heated  in  some 
way  from  the  boiler.  Connect  the  discharge  of  the  pump 
with  a  hose  terminating  in  a  perforated  tin  tube. 

When  you  want  to  cool  the  cream,  open  the  pipe  leading 
to  the  cold-air  chamber,  throw  (he  perforated  tube  into  the 
cream  can,  or  tank,  and  in  a  twinkle  you  will  have  your 
cream  thoroughly,  Stirred,  aired  and  reduced  in  tempera- 
ture. The  same  rule  would  apply  for  heating  the  cream 
when  you  opened  the  cock  leading  to  the  hot-air  pipe. 

In  this  device  it  would  be  an  important  feature  that  the 
opening  where  the  air  entered  either  pipe  should  be  where 
no  odor  tainted  the  atmosphere.  In  many  places  it  might 
be  well  to  have  the  pipes  extend  some  distance  above  the 
roof.  On  the  other  hand,  any  objectionable  flavor  in  the 
cream  would  be,  in  large  measure,  dispelled  by  driving 
pure  air  through  in  this  way. 

These  tubes  could  be  introduced  in  the  churn  to  temper 
the  cream  there,  when  necessary.  If  the  operator  was  in 
a  great  hurry,  he  could  give  it  a  pretty  high  temperature 


until  the  butter  was  on  the  point  of  breaking,  then  reduce 
the  temperature  to  a  point  where  the  grain  would  come 
firm  and  hard. 

By  the  addition  of  $500  in  machinery  and  the  help  of  a 
common  laborer,  Mr.  Wells  could  handle  the  milk  to  make 
500  pounds  of  butter  daily. 

If  he  was  able  to  work  on  that  scale  and  hold  the  pres- 
ent prices  for  his  output,  he  could  credit  $40  per  day  for 
the  extra  advantages  of  buildings  and  machinery  and  his 
skill  as  an  expert.  That  would  pay  the  interest  at  ten  per 
cent  on  $146,000  over  average  dairying.  Mr.  Hall  is  ex- 
perimenting on  a  safe  plan,  with  the  prospect  of  finally 
reaching  that  point  where  the  increase  of  his  herd  will 
permit. 

Yet  the  Silurians  of  the  plains  and  the  Micawbers  of  the 
mountains  are  commenting  every  day  on  the  old  "  fool  and 
his  money  soon  parted "  proverb.  They  are  of  the  kind 
that  won't  go  across  the  road  to  visit  an  experimental  sta- 
tion, nor  take  an  agricultural  paper,  because  they  don't  be- 
lieve in  book  farming.  They  know  that  farming  doesn't 
pay,  because  all  other  classes  are  combined  against  them. 
At  the  same  time,  they  never  think  of  using  their  brains  in 
in  a  way  to  make  farming  pay,and  willful  ignorance  is  their 
greatest  oppressor.  In  the  meantime,  they  nurse  their  own 
misery,  discourage  others,  retard  the  development  of  the 
country,  and  are  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  general 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Hall's  money  and  Mr.  Wells'  skill  have  demonstrated 
that  dairying  can  be  carried  on  profitably  in  the  very  hot- 
test climate  of  the  interior  valleys  of  California.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  to  cooperative  dairying  is  what 
IS  needed  where  families  of  limited  means  are  settling  small 
tracts  of  irrigated  lands  with  a  view  of  making  fruit  ranches. 
It  almost  always  takes  more  than  was  expected  to  bring 
fruit  trees  into  bearing  and  support  the  family  in  the  mean- 
time. 

If  instead  of  planting  the  whole  20  acres  to  fruit,  12  are 
thus  planted,  and  the  other  eight  put  in  alfalfa,  so  as  to 
keep  a  dozen  cows,  a  dozen  brood  sows  and  200  hens,  the 
farmer  who  gives  it  careful  attention  can  expect  to  make  a 
good  living  and  pay  interest  on  first  cost  of  land  while  his 
trees  are  coming  into  bearing.  To  do  this,  the  community 
must  run  a  creamery  embodying  essentially  the  features 
described  in  Mr.  Hall's  establishment — building  thoroughly 
protected  against  changes  of  temperature,  pure  air  and 
water,  well-planned  ration,  cream  separator  and  modern 
appliances,  expert  creamery  man.  These  will  be  followed 
by  cash  trade,  home  comforts  and  prosperous  communities. 


(She  Vij^ey^rd. 


An  Early  Experience  with  Long  Cuttings. 

Wm.  Pfeffer,  the  well-known  Santa  Clara  grape  grower, 
writes  for  the  IVine  and  Spirit  Review  as  follows; 

The  reason  why  I  have  attempted  in  former  articles,  un- 
der this  heading,  to  criticise  some  systems  of  training  the 
vine  in  California,  is  because  they  have  not  given  satisfac- 
tory results,  and  to  be  more  convincing  I  will  give  my  own 
experience  and  observations  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present  time,  and  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to  adopt  faulty 
ways  and  the  extreme  difficulty  in  correcting  them  is  the 
object  of  this  writing. 

We  cannot  train  the  vine  in  a  correct  way  if  not  planted 
in  accordance  with  this  view,  and,  consequently,  vines 
planted  or  trained  in  an  incorrect  way  cannot  yield  the 
highest  perfect  product,  wine.  Disregarding  the  fact  that 
it  is  easy  to  grow  grapes  here  for  anybody,  no  matter  where 
born  and  under  what  conditions  brought  up,  I  hold  that  the 
planting,  pruning  and  training  the  vine  are  so  closely  allied 
one  to  another  that  no  one  of  these  factors  can  be  disre- 
garded with  impunity. 

My  first  lesson  ingrowing  grapes  here  was  in  digging  out 
grape  vines,  and  this  happened  to  be  in  the  year  1869,  in 
the  month  of  February,  at  Mrs.  Yount's  place,  Yountville, 
Napa  county,  shortly  after  my  arrival  from  the  southern 
part  of  Illinois.  When  Mrs.  Yount  learned  that  I  had  a 
leaning  toward  grape  culture,  she  set  me  to  work  digging 
out  rooted  grape-vine  cuttings,  with  the  intention  to  plant 
with  these  an  addition  to  her  already  established  vineyard 
of  considerable  size.  These  rooted  cuttings  had  the  butt 
ends  about  24  inches  below  the  surface  and  were  planted 
many  years  before  I  had  to  dig  them  out.  It  was  a  hard 
job  to  get  all  of  the  original  cutting  to  the  surface  without 
leaving  the  principal  roots  still  in  the  soil  torn  away  from 
where  they  started  at  the  cutting.  In  Illinois  I  had  bougtit 
and  planted  rooted  vine  cuttings  which  measured  no  more 
than  six  to  eight  inches  and  had  generally  been  made  from 
cuttings  of  two  buds  or  joints,  and  I  consequently  uttered, 
in  the  presence  of  the  good  lady,  my  disapproval  of  the 
unique  way  of  producing  rooted  grape-vine  plants,  but  the 
lady  reproached  me  by  saying,  "William,  I  don't  want  you 
to  speak  in  a  disrespectful  way  about  Mr.  Yount  or  the  way 
he  planted  these  cuttings."  I  need  not  say  that  I  never 
forgot  it,  but  bad  precept  caused  me  considerable  annoy- 
ance and  loss. 

In  the  following  fall  I  started  a  two-acre  vineyard  in 
Santa  Clara  county,  on  the  very  same  farm  I  have  worked 
ever  since,  but  the  cuttings  I  planted  then,  after  the  prin- 
ciple "the  deeper  the  better,"  failed  to  grow,  and  I  had  to 
plant  and  replant  for  five  years,  till  these  two  acres  showed 
no  more  empty  gaps  to  be  still  replanted.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  bearing  I  found  that  nearly  every  other  vine  was 
of  a  different  kind,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  bringing 
order  into  this  chaos  than  by  grafting  them  all  into  a  cer- 
tain kind.  While  digging  around  these  vines  preparatory 
to  grafting,  I  learned  that  many  vines  resembled  in  shape  a 
carrot,  while  some  lost  the  butt  end  by  rot.  After  this  I 
did  not  bury  the  butt  end  of  a  cutting  two  feet  below  the 
surface — in  fact,  eight  or  ten  inches  deep  gave  me  the  best 
results. 

As  to  the  distance  apart  of  planting  vines  I,  of  course, 
was  led  to  adopt  what  others  did,  and  to-day  I  pride  my- 
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self  in  having  the  greatest  variety  in  that  line.  Six  feet 
apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  from  six  to  seven  feet  apart, 
bad  been  my  first  planting,  but  when  the  great  grape-vine- 
planting  boom  broke  out  in  the  early  eighties,  and  the 
driving  of  one  horse  was  considered  a  poor  man's  business, 
I  increased  the  distance  to  six  by  nine  and  seven  by  eight, 
and,  as  already  recorded,  to  a  small  extent,  twenty  by 
twenty,  a  la  chaintre. 


coarse  head  could  be  represented  as  up  among  the  clouds, 
or  with  a  distinct  halo  over  it. 

The  closing  line  of  the  inscription  is  a  trifle  too  deep  for 
our  comprehension  or  comment. — Vision,  in  American 
Cultivator. 
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Orange  Insects  in  Tahiti. 

P.\PE.\Ri,  Tahiti,  June  lo,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— At  ditierent  times  I  have  called  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  California  to  the  great  danger 
arising,  from  the  importation  of  Tahiti  oranges  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  inspection  and  having  them  disinfected  be- 
fore distribution. 

An  orange  tree  cannot  be  introduced  without  a  great  out- 
cry, but  vessels  loaded  with  fruit  from  the  same  localities 
can  discbarge  their  fruit  without  any  trouble.  If  the  mis- 
chief has  not  been  already  done,  I  request  that  the  next 
cargo  of  Tahiti  oranges  received  in  San  Francisco  be  in- 
spected, not  for  scale  upon  the  fruit,  but  for  a  worm  or  grub 
within.  During  the  latter  part  of  May  and  first  half  of 
June  the  greater  portion  of  the  ripe  oranges  are  stung  by  a 
beetle,  the  egg  of  which  soon  hatches  and  the  grub  passes 
into  the  fruit,  and  in  a  short  time  the  fruit  will  fall  to  the 
ground.  If  the  orange  is  stung  by  a  number  of  beetles  it 
will  fall  at  once. 

One  fine  orange  tree  upon  my  place,  which  was  just 
ripening  its  second  lot  of  fruit,  was  attacked  by  this  beetle 
and  in  three  days  time  fully  two-thirds  of  the  oranges  had 
fallen  to  the  ground. 

1  failed  to  find  the  parent  of  the  grub  last  season,  but 
this  season,  having  more  time,  found  it  and  studied  its 
work.  Fruit  having  this  grub  has  been  sent  to  California 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  it  may  be  that  the  grub  leaves 
the  fruit  before  the  cargo  reaches  California. 

This  same  beetle  attacks  melon  and  squash  vines  and 
causes  great  destruction  among  them.  It  very  closely  re- 
sembles a  beetle  common  upon  the  squash  vines  in  Amer- 
ica. I  will  send  specimens  of  this  insect  to  California  and 
then  we  can  know  a  little  more  about  its  classification. 

In  connection  with  this  same  matter  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  authorises  to  the  fruit  introduced  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  from  Mexico.  The  bananas 
should  be  carefully  examined. 

We  have  two  parasites  which  feed  upon  the  woolly  aphis, 
and  during  the  past  few  months  it  has  been  difficult  to  find 
a  specimen  of  the  aphis.  I  can  ascertain  if  the  parasite — a 
ladybird — is  near  here  or  not.  I  did  not  discover  it  until 
the  month  of  October,  when  I  found  it  in  abundance  upon 
my  beans,  tomatoes  and  coffee  plants,  and  in  a  very  few 
weeks  all  signs  of  woolly  aphis  had  disappeared  from  these 
plants.  Ei.MO  R.  Meserve. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  see  specimens  of  the  insects  to 
which  Mr.  Meserve  refers.  We  believe  that  cargoes  of 
fruit  arriving  at  this  port  are  inspected  by  the  officials  o 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture.  The  above  communica- 
tion may  be  a  warning  to  all  concerned. — Ed.  Press.] 

Kerosene  Emnlsion  for  Lice. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
speaking  of  a  bulletin  issued  last  year  advising  the  use  of 
the  kerosene  emulsion  to  kill  lice  on  cattle,  horses  and 
hogs,  and  ticks  on  sheep,  says  : 

We  had  then  only  used  it  on  cattle  lice.  We  have  since 
used  it  on  horses,  hogs  and  sheep,  and  are  fully  persuaded 
that  it  ranks  first  in  effectiveness  and  cheapness  as  a  spe- 
cific in  all  such  cases.  The  many  letters  that  we  have  re- 
ceived the  past  summer  relating  to  the  emulsion,  the  more 
timely  date  and  the  exceeding  importance  of  the  matter, 
make  us  repeat  with  emphasis  the  advice  we  then  gave. 
Lice  and  ticks  are  very  common  in  nearly,  if  not  all,  parts 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  States.  They  claim  no  mean 
per  cent  of  the  strength  and  vitality  of  our  animals.  Well- 
fed  animals  are  not  always  sleek  and  fine.  The  cause  is 
not  infrequently  found  in  the  tormenting,  blood  sucking 
louse.  Tobacco  decoction,  crude  petroleum  and  the 
various  commercial  dips  are  less  efficient,  not  so  whole- 
some and  more  costly. 

Kerosene  emulsion  not  only  kills  all  the  lice,  but  also 
nits  or  eggs,  and  if  the  stable  be  well  sprinkled  with  the 
emulsion  at  the  same  time  the  animals  are  treated,  the  ap- 
plication will  need  to  be  repeated  only  at  rare  intervals. 
Again,  brushing  the  animals  thoroughly  with  soap  wash 
seems  to  cleanse  the  skin  and  make  the  coat  more  bright 
and  glossy.  Without  any  ques'ion,  the  kerosene  emulsion 
barrel  should  find  a  place  in  every  stockman's  barn. 

The  soft  soap  emulsion  is  best  for  this.  The  more  liquid 
nature  makes  it  easy  of  manipulation  in  cold  weather,  and 
the  large  quantity  of  soap  is  very  cleansing  and  wholesome. 
To  apply,  we  use  a  common  brush  in  case  of  cattle,  horses 
or  hogs,  and  in  case  of  sheep,  dip  the  animal  right  into  the 
warm  diluted  emulsion.  The  cost  of  material  for  an  aver- 
age cow  is  about  three  cents,  and  the  time  required  for 
treatment  less  than  five  minutes. 


Cooking  the  Lime,  Salt  and  Sulphur  Wash.— P. 
B.  Armstrong  of  Lodi  has  a  set  of  kettles  and  arches  on 
the  second  floor  of  an  outbuilding  that  has  a  capacity  for 
cooking  liquid  enough  for  14,000  trees  daily.  It  is  a  great 
convenience  to  have  it  thus  elevated,  as  he  can  draw  it  off 
into  the  spraying  tanks  without  delay.  Harry  P.  Stabler 
of  Yuba  City  has  a  steam  boiler  and  two  3oo-gallon  tanks 
for  cooking  the  liquid.  By  running  the  steam  pipe  into  the 
tanks  while  cooking  the  wash,  he  keeps  up  such  an  agita- 
tion that  the  liquid  is  thoroughly  mixed,  and  by  steaming 
it  two  hours  or  more  it  becomes  thoroughly  cooked  and 
mixed  in  a  way  to  secure  desired  results  when  applied. 
Mr.  Stabler  finds  that  some  take  so  little  care  in  cooking 
the  wash  that  it  has  no  more  effect  than  whitewash.  Next 
year  his  tanks  will  be  mounted  on  a  staging,  so  that  he  will 
combine  the  advantages  of  his  plan  and  Mr.  Armstrong's. 
Frank  S.  Chapin  in  Record-Union. 


Hambletonian's  Monument. 

Several  years  ago  a  project  was  started  to  raise  by  sub- 
scription sufficient  money  to  erect  an  appropriate  monu- 
ment over  the  grave  of  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian.  From 
time  to  time  the  project  was  revived  by  one  journal  and 
then  another,  advocated  for  a  short  time  and  then  dropped, 
until  early  this  season,  when  a  few  large  subscriptions 
placed  the  matter  on  a  substantial  basis,  and  an  order  was 
given  to  the  Syenite  Granite  Company,  of  which  William 
Russell  Allen  is  president,  to  place  at  Chester,  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.,  over  the  grave  of  this  famous  horse,  a  sub- 
stantial red  granite  monument,  similar  to  the  one  erected 
by  this  firm  at  Stony  Ford  for  Green  Mountain  Maid. 

As  almost  every  breeder  and  owner  of  trotting  and  road 
horses  have  descendants  of  Hambletonian,  which  are  his 
most  valuable  and  best;  while  every  American  takes  more 
or  less  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  American  trotter  so  far 
surpasses  in  speed  the  best  of  all  other  countries,  and  near- 
ly all  holding  the  fastest  re-'ords  have,  since  the  days  of 
Dexter,  been  close  descendants  of  his  famous  sire,  the  pub- 
lic generally  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  actually  inter- 
ested in  the  erection  of  this  monument,  to  the  cost  of  which 
a  large  number  have  directly  contributed,  and  will  take 
pride  in  whatever  is  really  in  good  taste  pertaining  to  it. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  most 
appropriate  spot  for  erecting  such  an  elaborate  memorial. 
John  H.  Wallace  proposed  and  presented  the  strongest  ar- 
guments he  possibly  could  in  favor  of  Central  Park  as  the 
best  location,  but  the  recent  hostility,  so  plainly  manifested 
by  such  a  prominent  element,  against  providing  for  our 
typical  American  production  a  driveway  corresponding  to 
the  "  Equestrian  Road,"  which  for  several  years  has  been 
kept  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  very  limited  class  of  bang-tailed  horses,  ridden  chiefly 
with  English  saddles  and  mounted  by  awkward  riders,  a 
hostility  which,  aided  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Sun 
and  other  prominent  daily  papers,  finally  brought  about 
the  repeal  of  the  driveway  bill  by  the  same  legislature 
which  had  passed  it,  has  demonstrated  very  clearly  that 
Central  Park  would  have  been  the  least  appropriate  place 
which  could  possibly  have  been  selected. 

The  most  fitting  site,  the  most  suitable  material,  and  a 
firm  interested  in  furnishing  the  best  possible  work,  are 
those  finally  decided  upon,  and  the  only  reasonable  criti- 
cism to  be  made  is  relative  to  a  small  portion  of  the  in- 
scription, which  is  to  be: 

hambl?:tonian, 

THE  GREAT  PROGENITOR  OF  TROTTERS, 

Born  May  5,  1849. 
Died  March  27,  1876. 
His  Nobility  was  the  Act  of  Inherent  Power. 
On  the  plain  marble  slab  originally  erected  over  his 
grave  was  the  inscription,  "  Hambletonian,  foaled  May  5, 
1849;  died  March  27,  1876,"  and  we  have  not  yet  ascer- 
tained who  is  responsible  for  having  changed  the  correct 
word  "  foaled "  to  the  more  sentimental  "born."  Occa- 
sionally a  catalogue  has  been  received,  usually  the  produc- 
tion of  some  novice  not  overburdened  with  brains,  where 
the  colts  and  fillies,  though  not,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  well 
bred  to  bring,  under  the  hammer,  ordinary  draught  'horse 
price,  are  all  entered  as  having  been  "  born,"  though  none 
of  them  have  yet  mentioned  anything  about  midwives, 
nursing  bottles,  safety  pins  or  Mrs.  Winslow's  soothing 
syrup. 

The  first  monumental  example  of  that  line  of  inscriptions 
was  relative  to  Green  Mountain  Maid,  which  is  carried  to 
a  greater  extreme,  including  "In  Remembrance  of  the 
Great  Mother  of  Trotters,  Born  1862,  Died  1888,  at  Stony 
Ford,  the  Birthplace  of  all  Her  Children."  As  Mr.  Back- 
man  paid  for  erecting  that  monument  with  his  own  money, 
he  had,  of  course,  a  perfect  right  to  use  any  inscription  he 
chose,  and  it  may  have  been  appropriate  in  that  connection 
to  refer  to  Stony  Ford  "  children,"  of  which  the  world  never 
before  heard,  though  quite  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
horse  Electioneer,  the  gelding  Guy  (2:ioJ^)  and  the  filly 
Elaine,  which  held  at  one  time  the  world's  fastest  three 
and  four-year-old  records,  and  subsequently  produced  the 
champion  yearling  trotter,  Norlaine. 

With  Hambletonian,  however,  thousands  are  interested 
who  prefer  a  statement  of  facts  in  good  plain  English  to 
any  sickly  sentimentalism.  Furthermore,  if  any  personifi- 
cation was  necessary  in  this  case,  it  should  have  been  in- 
troduced at  the  other  end,  for  while  Hambletonian  was 
foaled  an  ordinary,  plain,  every-day,  nonstandard  colt, 
which  with  his  dam  brought  only  $125,  not  more  than  $25 
of  which  could  have  been  reckoned  for  the  colt,  as  the  dam 
was  certainly  worth  at  least  $100,  honors  were  showered 
thick  upon  him  near  the  close  of  his  career,  so  that  it 
would  certainly  be  far  more  appropriate  to  start  off  with 
the  time  he  was  "  foaled,"  and  then  wind  up  with  "  passed 
away,"  "climbed  the  golden  stair,"  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

Taking  into  account  that  his  soles  had  been  previously 
removed,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  prominent  authority 
on  horses'  feet,  so  that  the  old  Hero  in  his  last  days  could 
hardly  walk  or  even  stand,  the  picture  of  him,  emaciated  as 
he  then  appeared,  with  his  sprung  knees  and  hollow  back, 
a-climbing  the  golden  stair,  would  certainly  be  beautiful  and 
picturesque  in  the  extreme,  and  might  perhaps  be  appro 
priately  illustrated  on  his  elaborate  monument.  His  rather 


Opening  the  Season  at  the  Ghino  Beet  Sugarie. 

Especially  as  the  recent  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  may  by  inference  convey  the  impression  that 
California  does  not  produce  good  sugar  beets,  we  take 
pleasure  in  republishing  from  the  Chino  Champion  an 
account  of  the  opening  of  the  season's  run  at  the  large  beet 
sugar  factory  at  that  place: 

On  Monday  morning,  July  11,  work  on  harvesting  this 
season's  crop  of  beets  was  commenced,  and  at  8:30  a.  m. 
the  first  load  was  delivered  to  the  factory.  This  was  about 
five  weeks  earlier  in  the  season  than  work  was  commenced 
last  season,  and  the  perfect  organization  and  improved 
methods  will  make  it  possible  to  put  beets  in  much  more 
rapidly. 

Mr.  Gird  alone  has  been  using  during  this  week  ten 
plows  for  losening  the  beets  in  the  rows,  allowing  them  to 
be  easily  lifted  from  the  soil  by  the  toppers,  who  pull  them, 
trim  the  tops  with  a  large  knife  and  throw  the  beets  into 
baskets  especially  made  for  the  purpose,  from  which  they 
are  emptied  into  the  wagons.  This  week  there  have  been 
about  90  toppers  at  work,  and  next  week  this  force  will  be 
increased  to  about  130  to  140.  Mr.  Gird  has  15  four-horse 
wagons  hauling  to  the  factory.  Besides  this,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  other  farmers  have  commenced  to  haul  their  own 
beets.  Yesterday  there  were  delivered  to  the  factory  221 
tons.  Next  week,  when  the  routine  work  is  well  estab- 
lished, from  300  to  350  tons  will  be  delivered  per  day. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  beets,  even  from  the  upper 
and  dryer  lands  (which  are  being  harvested  first),  are  of  a 
good  size  and  uniform,  clean  and  smooth — as  fine  a  lot  of 
beets  as  any  one  could  wish  to  look  upon.  The  sugar  per- 
centages are  very  satisfactory — better  than  many  expected. 
We  append  a  few  of  the  results  of  the  analyses  made  at  the 
factory,  and  upon  which  the  price  paid  for  beets  will  be 
based. 

Sugar.  Purity 

Asa  Kimble  16.9  81.5 

Frank  Niebel  17.4  82.8 

F.  L.  Prouty  15  5  84.5 

J.  W.  Welte  14  7        80  3 

J.  H.  Palmer  15.2  8S.3 

F.  A.  Williams  15.9  81.9 

Samuel  Hayward  19.7  81 

Martin  Karcher  .%  15.6  84 

R.  Gird  17  09  81 

Bittle  &  Johnson  16.7  84.6 

F.  A.  Williams  15.7       80  3 

R.  Gird  19.4  84.6 

Fred  Schlueter  16  2  82.9 

Samuel  Hayward  17.8  81 

R.  Gird  18.8  87.2 

Frank  Niebel  17.4  82.8 

R.  Gird  19.3  85 

Asa  Kimble  15  9  81.5 

Samuel  Hayward  16.7  83 

R.  Gird  15.2  84.7 

R.  Gird  19.8  87.8 

R.  Gird  17  7  84.6 

These  figures  are  taken  at  random  from  the  books  of  the 
chemist,  and  are  fair  samples  of  the  entire  number  of  tests 
made  at  the  factory.  They  were  not  selected  for  high 
figures  only.  Each  one  of  these  tests  is  an  average  from 
three  or  four  loads.  The  manner  of  testing  is  to  take  sam- 
ples from  each  of  three  or  four  loads  of  a  farmer's  beets  as 
they  are  delivered.  These  samples  are  then  mixed,  and  a 
sample  of  the  mixture  is  taken  for  analyses.  This  makes 
as  fair  a  test  of  the  entire  crop  as  can  be  arrived  at.  In 
contrast  with  these  analyses  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
results  attained  in  Germany,  the  birthplace  of  the  industry, 
and  where  for  years  it  was  thought  that  beets  had  been 
brought  to  their  highest  perfection.  We  quote  from  H. 
Pohlmann,  superintendent  of  the  sugar  factory  here,  and 
who  spent  many  years  as  analytical  chemist  for  German 
factories.  In  the  Champion  of  July  3;  1891,  he  says:  "The 
highest  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beet  ever  experienced  by 
me  in  Germany  has  been  14  per  cent,  and  the  average  ran 
from  12  to  12}2  per  cent." 

AT  the  FACTORY. 

A  visit  to  the  sugar  factory  now  reveals  a  scene  of  the 
greatest  activity.  The  full  complement  of  men  will  soon 
be  at  work,  and  then  will  commence  what  now  promises  to 
be  a  magnificent  campaign.  Early  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing the  last  syrup  which  remained  from  last  year's  cam- 
paign was  worked  through  the  centrifugals,  and  since  then 
a  force  of  men  has  been  busy  cleaning  the  tanks,  floors, 
etc.,  so  as  to  have  everything  in  good  condition  for  the  long 
campaign  to  follow.  The  output  of  sugar  from  the  stand- 
ing syrups  was  517,375  pounds,  or  258  tons.  The  govern- 
ment regulations  require  that  when  work  is  commenced  on 
beets  for  the  season  the  factory  be  entirely  free  and  clear 
of  all  syrups  or  substances  from  which  sugar  can  be  made, 
so  that  no  beets  could  be  worked  up  until  the  syrup  tanks 
were  all  empty  of  last  year's  product. 

Only  one  of  the  five  1200-hnrse  power  boilers  has  been 
used  in  working  up  the  syrups.  The  fireman  tells  us  that 
the  machinery  is  so  greatly  improved  and  in  such  perfect 
condition  that  not  more  than  one-half  as  much  steam  as 
was  required  last  year  is  necessary  this. 

There  are  three  driveways  over  the  beet  sheds  this  year — 
one  for  unloading  with  shovels,  one  for  the  large  dump 
beet  wagons,  and  one  for  the  wagons  with  nets — so  as  to 
insure  the  most  expeditious  unloading.  Chas.  E.  Lawrence 
has  charge  of  the  unloading  business.  Mr.  Gird  has  put 
in  a  unique  arrangement  for  unloading  the  wagons  with 
nets  by  water  power.  It  is  simply  a  water  wheel  connected 
with  a  windlass.  Over  this  windlass  pass  the  ropes,  to  one 
end  of  which  are  attached  the  hooks  for  raising  the  net  and 
load  from  the  wagon.  It  does  the  work  which  was  done 
by  horse  power  last  year. 


Jolt  23,  1892. 


pACIFie  i^URAio  f  RES8. 


Friendship. 

Once  on  a  time — perhaps  'twas  when 
Haroun  Alraschid  ruled — two  men 
Greeted  each  other  at  the  gate 
Of  Bagdad,  famed  throughout  the  State. 

"  Oh,  friend,"  the  first  exclaimed,  "  now,  say 
Why  gleam  your  eyes  so  bright  to-day. 
While  mine  are  filled  with  tears,  that  run 
To  lose  themselves  my  beard  among?" 

"  Know,  then,  I  have  a  friend  most  dear 
In  Kandahar  this  many  a  year, 
Who  now  has  come  my  lot  to  share, 
My  thoughts,  my  bouse,  my  work,  my  fare  ! '' 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  the  first,  ''my  friend'has  gone. 
Whose  face  I've  daily  looked  upon. 
Forever  from  my  sight  he's  passed 
Across  Arabia's  desert  vast  I " 
Just  then  they  heard  the  muezzin's  call, 

"  Come,  come  to  prayer  1"  from  turret  tall; 
And  each,  with  closed  ears  and  bowed  head, 

"  Allah  il  Allah  I  Kismet  1"  said. 
Then  parted;  one  with  flying  feet. 
His  thoughts  on  intercourse  most  sweet; 
The  other,  slow,  with  stifled  groan. 
To  muse  upon  his  friend,  alone. 

When  some  ten  years  had  passed  away 
The  two  men  met  again,  one  day. 
The  solitary  man  seemed  glad; 
The  other  downcast,  tired  and  sad. 

"  Oh,  friend,"  the  first  one  cried,  "  I  fear 

You've  lost  the  one  you  held  so  dear  ! 

What  else  could  change  your  joy  to  mar 

In  him,  who  came  from  Kandahar  ?  " 
"  Alas  I "  the  other  cried,  "we  still 

Abide  together  and  fulfill 

The  treadmill  round  of  daily  life; 

There  is  no  bickering  nor  strife. 

All's  courteous,  civil,  decent — yet 

I  feel,  deep  down,  a  keen  regret; 

He  shares  my  house,  my  work,  my  fare, 

But  in  my  thoughts  he  doesn't  share  ! 

You're  glad  to-day — your  friend's  returned 

From  o'er  the  desert?  "    "  Nay.    I  yearned 

To  see  him;  but  I  might  not  see; 

Yet  well  I  knew  his  love  for  me 

And  would  not  shame  that  love.-   I  tried 

To  live  as  though  he  stood  beside 

To  warn,  to  comfort  and  to  bless; 

So  grows  our  friendship  more,  not  less." 

The  other  answered  with  a  sigh. 

Just  then,  from  out  a  turret  high. 

The  muezzin's  voice  rose  clear  and  loud: 
"  Come,  come  to  prayer ! "    Each  head  was  bowed 

And  as  the  sun  set,  round  and  red, 
"  Allah  il  Allah  I  Kismet  1"  said. 

Oh,  heed  the  moral  well,  I  pray  I 
A  friend  may  go  and  friendship  stay, 
Or  come  and  friendship  fly  away. 
"  Allah  il  Allah  I  Kismet ! ''  say. 
— Arthur  Chamberlain,  in  Boston  Commonwealth 


A  Visit  to  Miss  Hetty. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Augusta  E.  Towner. 

It  is  the  iniddle  of  July. 

A  tall,  slender  woman,  in  a  stylish  costume 
of  Bedford  cord,  and  holding  a  jointed  para 
sol  in  her  daintily  gloved  hand,  may  be  seen 
leaving  the  yard  of  a  highly  ornate  cottage 
on  the  main  street  of  a  Southern  California 
town.  Hesitatingly,  she  glances  up  and 
down  the  street  as  if  trying  to  get  her  bear 
ings  as  to  points  of  the  compass.  Then, 
murmuring,  "  Really,  this  must  be  west," 
she  turns  to  the  left.  Perceiving  a  thick 
growth  of  pepper  trees  over  the  sidewalk, 
she  shuts  her  parasol,  and,  walking  on, 
glances  critically  about  her. 

It  is  her  first  summer  in  California.  Na 
turally  fastidious,  hypercritical,  she,  like 
many  another  Easterner,  notes  and  magni 
fies  blemishes  in  her  environment,  she 
would,  "  in  the  States,"  pass  unnoticed.  Her 
animadversions  are  miscellaneous  and  con- 
tradictory. 

During  most  of  the  month  of  June,  the 
lingering  fogs  and  cool  winds,  after  the  taste 
of  heat  and  sunny  skies  in  May,  caused  her 
to  sneer  at  "this  boasted  California  climate. 
She  dubbed  it  "  X — ,"  the  unknown  quantity, 
when  the  oldest  inhabitant  told  her  it  was 
every  year  different,  so  one  could  not  sa  ely 
prophesy.  And  she  laughed  with  disagree 
able  incredulity  when  told  that  the  winter  of 
'9 1 -'92  was  the  coldest  seen  in  17  years 
"  I've  heard  that  talk  in  the  Bermudas,' 
she  said.  Even  the  ruin  of  the  orange  crop 
by  freezes,  unprecedented  before,  did  not 
convince  her  that  the  "  oldest  inhabitant  " 
wasn't  up  to  prevaricating  excuses. 

When  the  contented  resident,  from  the 
same  part  of  "  the  Slates  '  as  herself,  ex 
pressed  friendliness  for  the  fogs,  saying  that 
they  gave  a  welcome  night  irrigation  while 
the  fruit  was  swelling,  she  viewed  her  good 
nature  distrustfully,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
dolce-far-niente  influence  of  the  climate. 

She  could  not,  or  would  not,  understand 
why,  when  it  was  so  warm  in  the  sun,  one 
often  needs  a  wrap  in  the  shade;  nor  why 
at  80°  to  90°  and  over,  she  did  not  swelter 
as  in  the  East.  She  almost  resented  her 
comfort  as  a  design  of  the  climate  to  trick 
her  senses.  And  when,  no  matter  how  high 
the  mercury  climbed  by  day,  she  could  cud 


die  under  her  blankets  at  night  and  sleep, 
cool  and  restful,  she  admitted  the  fact  and 
tendered  her  meed  of  praise,  grudgingly. 

But  the  dust!  No  matter  how  she  had 
borne  dust  in  the  East,  alternating  with 
wind,  California's  dusty  roads  she  anathema- 
tized unceasingly.  And  when  the  amiable 
Californian  asked,  "  Did  she  really  expect 
heaven,  and  streets  paved  with  gold  ?  '  she 
dubbed  the  country  unenterprising. 

By-and-by,  she  is  beyond  the  limits  where 
the  streets  are  sprinkled,  and  it  is  here  she 
must  turn  down  a  cross  road.  Holding  up 
her  skirts  and  shaking  a  foot  at  every  step, 
she  tiptoes  across,  looking  like  a  hen  with 
St.  Vitus  dance. 

But  to  day,  even  she  has  no  heart  to  fret 
at  the  dust.  The  influence  of  the  climate  is 
upon  her.  The  heat,  so  deliciously  tempered 
by  the  coast  breeze,  charms  her.  So  does 
the  appearance  of  plenty  and  thrift  every- 
where, the  lovely  gardens  around  the  cot- 
tages, the  glimpses  of  cultivated  fields. 

Once  she  mistook  the  restful  air  of  the  in- 
habitants for  laziness.  Now  she  has  seen 
how  they  "hustle"  during  a  fruit  season,  and 
she  reads  steady,  contended  industry  on  the 
faces  of  the  passers-by.  She  realizes  this 
easy  air  is  the  result  of  living  on  a  fruitful 
soil,  where  every  season  has  its  crop,  which 
an  equable  climate  takes  its  time  to  mature — 
where  there  is  no  long  winter's  freeze,  and  a 
hot,  short  summer  in  which  to  prepare  for 
that  winter. 

Yes,  and  her  fastidious  soul  has  really 
condescended  to  enthuse  over  the  present 
crop — apricots.  She  thinks  it  the  loveliest, 
the  most  esthetic  of  fruits.  Having  seen 
specimens  of  apricot  preparations,  and  hear- 
ing of  others,  she  has  determined  to  secure 
as  substantial  memories  of  the  season  as  her 
culinary  skill  can  prepare,  to  take  with  her 
back  to  the  bleak  New  England  coast. 

The  object  of  her  walk  is  to  find  a  person 
she  has  often  heard  quoted,  and  get  some 
recipes  and  instruction  as  to  preserving 
apricots.  "  I  have  never  met  her.  Ridicu- 
lously informed,"  she  says  to  herself.  But 
she  walks  on,  nevertheless.  The  influence 
of  the  climate  is  upon  her,  a  feeling  of  ami- 
able restfulness,  of  happy-go-luckiness  pene- 
trating even  her  "  N.  P. — "  ridden  soul. 

Presently  she  hesitates  before  a  small,  un- 
pretentious cottage,  with  a  wonderfully  pretty 
garden  on  one  sids  and  a  green  square  of 
closely  shaven  lawn  in  front,  whereon,  from 
a  whirly  spray,  falls  a  sparkling  shower  of 
mimic  rain.  She  views  the  scene  with  satis- 
faction. A  smile  spreads  over  her  face  as 
she  sniffs  the  cool,  moist  air,  laden  with 
sweet  scents.  And  when,  from  around  the 
corner  of  the  house,  a  something,  brownish- 
yellow  and  fat  and  downy,  comes  waddling 
on  webbed  feet  and  begins  nibbling  the 
green  grass  with  its  flat  bill,  about  the  cor 
ners  of  her  mouth  appear  long-lost  dimples, 
and  she  murmurs: 

"Yes,  this  must  be  Miss  Hetty's,  and  that 
is  her  pet  gosling  Mrs.  Bailey  told  me 
about." 

Then,  walking  with  an  approving  air  over 
the  neatly  kept  gravel  walk,  she  knocks  at 
the  front  door  of  the  little  cottage. 

The  door  is  opened  by  a  plump  little 
woman  in  a  fresh  print  gown,  whose  dark 
hair  streaked  with  gray  is  smoothly  banded 
back  and  whose  round,  dark  eyes  meet  her 
visitor's  with  a  peculiar  child-like  directness, 
while  a  welcoming  smile  wrinkles  her  tanned 
and  ruddy  cheeks.  This  plump  little  body 
extended  a  hand  to  her  visitor,  leaning  for 
ward  as  she  does  so  with  a  cordial  air  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  Walk  right  in,  please." 

"  Dear  me,"  thought  the  tall,  prim  woman 
as  she  involuntarily  accepted  the  warm 
hand-clasp,  "she  does  not  know  me  from 
Adam,  and  I — why,  I  forgot  to  ask  her  name 
I  have  only  heard  her  called  Miss  Hetty 
How  ridiculous  !  I  cannot  call  her  so,  a 
stranger,"  and  she  is  tempted  to  turn  and 
walk  back  the  way  she  came;  but  before 
she  hardly  knows  it  she  is  seated  in  a  rock 
ing-chair,  her  hat  is  off  and  a  fan  handed 
her,  while  the  bright-faced  woman  with  the 
child-like  eyes  has  been  saying  :  "  Walk 
right  in,  Mrs.  Adams,  and  sit  down.  It's 
warm,  too  warm  to  keep  your  hat  on.  Here, 
take  this  fan  and  I'll  get  you  a  glass  of  lem- 
onade.   I've  just  made  a  pitcherful." 

And  Mrs.   Adams,  wondering  how  the 
little  woman  knows  her  name,  sips  her  lem 
onade  gratefully,  and  her  sprightly  hostess 
prattles  on  :    "  Mattie  was  in  last  evening 
Said  she  thought  y>  u'd  be  in  to-day  to  see 
about  ways  of  cooking  apricots.    I've  seen 
you  in  church  several  times.    Our  Episconal 
congregation  is  not  so  large  but  that  we 
notice  newcomers.    Some  one  told  me  your 
name.    ("  She  takes  it  for  granted  I  kno 
her,"  thought  the  visitor).    Isn't  that  breeze 
nice  ?    My  home  is  so  fixed  east  and  west 
catches  sea  and  land  breezes.    Never  suffer 
from  the  heat  if  thermometer's  in  the  hun 
dreds.    Set   my  spray  going,  too;  watch 
ing  the  drops  makes  me  cool  all  over.  Im 
agination  works  easier  that  way,  don't  it, 


than  when  one  tries  to  get  warm  on  it,  like 
Col.  Sellar's  candle  in  his  stove?  Ha  !  ha! 
ha  !  And  it's  such  nice  weather  for  drying 
cots,  too,  isn't  it?  With  a  fog  now  and 
then  nights  to  moisten  up  the  dried  ones. 
I'm  so  glad  for  the  fruit  drier;  and  when 
you  are  rested  wouldn't  you  like  to  come 
right  into  my  kitchen  and  see  some  of  my 
marmalade  and  jelly  out  of  'cots?  Made 
my  jelly  all  up  first;  preserves  and  marma- 
lade now.  And  oh  !  don't  you  want  some 
more  lemonade,  and  will  you  excuse  me  a 
minute?  I've  some  'cots  on  my  gasoline 
stove  now.  My  kichen's  cool,  too,  and 
smell  of  fruit  is  so  nice." 

Miss  Hetty  flutters  away,  and  Mrs. 
Adams,  smiling  amusedly  to  herself,  thinks  : 
"  I  feel  just  as  I  did  when  I  was  a  little 
girl  and  went  calling  on  one  of  my  play- 
mates." 

By  and  by  Mrs.  Adams  is  ushered  into 
the  neat  kitchen  with  a  porch  on  the  south 
side,  dark  and  cool,  covered  with  Australian 
pea  vine,  and  one  on  the  north  inclosed 
with  wire  netting,  while  tall  pepper  trees 
shaded  the  west  windows  through  which 
came  the  ocean  breeze.  Here  she  was 
seated  in  an  old-fashioned  "  Boston  "  rocker, 
comfortable  with  cushion  and  head-rest; 
here  she  was  shown  various  forms  of  apri- 
cots preserved,  and  personally  observed  the 
bottling  of  several  quarts,  and  here  she 
posed  over  cook  books,  printed  and  written, 
asked  many  questions,  was  told  many  things 
she  did  not  know  enough  to  ask  about,  and 
enjoyed  such  a  long  free-and-easy  chat  as 
she  had  not  had  she  could  not  remember 
when. 

At  last  Mr.  Adams  tears  herself  away, 
but  she  takes  with  her  a  roll  of  manuscript, 
notes  and  recipes,  some  in  Miss  Hetty's 
round,  copy-book  hand,  but  most  of  it  in 
Mrs.  Adam's  aristocratic  chirography,  point- 
ed, slanting,  the  letters  looking  as  though 
out  in  a  high  wind,  or  else  running  a  mad 
race,  trying  to  get  to  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  page  iirst. 

As  Mrs.  Adams  reached  her  own  door 
again,  she  laughed  softly  to  herself,  saying  : 

"  Why,  I  do  not  know  her  name  yet.  If 
I  have  not  been  calling  her  Miss  Hetty  all 
the  time?  Mercy,  what  is  there  about  that 
little  woman  bewitches  one  so?' 

And  little  Miss  Hetty,  as  she  stands  in 
her  kitchen  blanching  kernels  for  a  jar  of 
apricot  marmalade,  nods  her  head  as  she 
says  to  herself : 

"  My  !i  wouldn't  she  be  horrified  if  she 
knew  I  came  from  '  Bosting '  too." 


■  Tom  Was  a  Wise  Man. 

Senator  Stanford  has  taken  lately  to  exer- 
cising by  walking  up  and  down  the  block  on 
Connecticut  avenue,  writes  Kate  Field.  On 
one  of  the  last  walks  he  took  before  sailing 
for  Europe,  he  met  a  poor  man  whom  he 
had  helped  freely  on  former  occasions.  The 
Senator  stopped  Tom  and  inquired  how  he 
was  getting  along. 

"  Pretty  well,  Mr.  Stanford,"  replied  Tom, 
"but  it  is  mighty  hard  work;  we  just  man 
age  to  keep  out  of  the  poorhouse." 

"  How  many  children  have  you  got  now, 
Tom?" 

"Ten,  sir,  I  think,"  said  Tom. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Tom,"  responded  the 
Senator,  "you  give  me  one  of  the  ten  to 
bring  up  and  I'll  give  you  a  railroad  in  ex 
change."  Tom  looked  delighted  for  a  min 
ute,  then  scratched  his  head  with  a  puzzled 
air. 

"  Well,"  prompted  the  Senator,  "  what  do 
you  say  to  that  ? " 

Tom  looked  embarrassed,  then  stammered 
out:  "Well,  now,  I  don't  want  to  be  dis- 
obliging, Mr.  Stanford,  but  while  you  might 
know  what  to  do  with  a  baby,  I  was  thinking 
that  I  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  a  rail- 
road wh£n  I  got  it." 

The  Senator  thought  Tom  was  one  of  the 
wisest  men  he  had  met  for  some  time. 


Whittier's  Color  Blindness. — John 
G.  Whittier  is  color  blind,  and  Lucy  Lar 
com,  the  poet,  relates  the  following  anecdote 
illustrating  his  infirmity:  Driving  with  Mr. 
Whittier  a  few  years  ago,  she  saw  red  col 
umbine  growing  by  the  roadside,  and  asked 
the  poet  to  gather  some  for  her.  Mr.  Whit 
tier  at  once  left  the  carriage,  fumbled  around 
among  the  grass  and  columbine,  and,  with 
his  hands  on  the  flowers,  called  out  in  de 
spair,  "  Where  are  they?  Where  are  they  ?" 
"In  your  hand,"  said  Miss  Larcom,  who 
had  forgotten  the  poet's  color  blindness, 
Green  and  red  were  alike  to  him.  Except 
in  form,  Mr.  Whittier  saw  no  difference  be- 
tween the  green  grass  and  the  red  colum 
bine.   

— First  visitor  (to  museum) — "Did  you 
see  that  man  dining  on  carpet  tacks  and 
nails  and  things  Second  visitor — "Yes 
How  I  envied  him!"  "Envied  him  ?"  "Just 
think  how  he  must  enjoy  shad." 


The  Spectre  Wedding. 

Mr.  Martin  Dupont  was  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  the  little  town  of  Marlburg.  He 
had  been  elected  to  ofifice  at  the  close  of  the 
war  of  1812,  and  had  acted  in  his  present 
capacity  for  nearly  nine  years.  Men  of  Mr. 
Dupont's  type  were  very  common  in  those 
days,  and  even  now  one  does  not  have  to 
search  far  to  find  one  of  these  self-compla- 
cent, pompous  gentlemen,  who  delight  in 
winning  admiration  from  their  associates, 
who  always  have  at  their  tongue's  end  a 
great  many  stories  in  which  they  played  the 
leading  part,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  very 
superstitious,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a 
glimpse  of  the  moon  over  the  left  shoulder, 
or  a  howling  dog,  has  the  power  to  make 
them  melancholy  for  a  week. 

Having  failed  to  secure  for  himself  as 
large  a  share  of  the  world's  goods  as  he  had 
wished,  Mr.  Dupont  was  fully  resolved  that 
his  two  children,  Henry  and  Margaret, 
should  not  be  lacking  in  wealth.  As  for  his 
son,  he  very  wisely  concluded  that  a  good 
education,  added  to  his  natural  abilities, 
would  secure  for  him  a  place  in  the  world; 
and  already  Henry  was  showing  the  wisdom 
of  the  plan,  and  by  his  rapid  advancement 
in  business  was  more  than  fulfilling  his 
father's  expectations.  It  had  always  been 
Mr.  Dupont's  desire  that  his  daughter 
should  marry  some  rich  man,  but  Margaret 
had  fallen  in  love,  very  foolishly,  according 
to  her  father's  idea,  with  the  principal  of  the 
Marlburg  High  School. 

Charles  forster  had  several  times  pleaded 
his  suit  in  vain  before  Mr.  Dupont.  There 
was  no  fault  in  the  young  man,  Mr.  D. 
rather  grudgingly  admitted,  except  that  all 
he  had  to  depend  upon  was  his  salary,  but 
still  no  man  should  presume  to  become  his 
son-in-law  who  had  not  money  enough  to 
support  his  daughter  in  better  style  than 
that  in  which  she  was  then  living.  He  liked 
the  school  teacher  very  well  as  a  friend,  but 
as  a  son-in-law  —  that  was  quite  another 
matter. 

Nevertheless  Charles  and  Margaret  did 
not  despair  of  their  cause,  although  Mr. 
Dupont  was  seemingly  immovable.  The 
thought  of  an  elopement  was  banished  by 
them  both  as  being  dishonorable,  and  as  no 
other  plan  seemed  practicable,  they  very 
wisely  resolved  to  wait  until  some  kind  fate 
should  come  to  their  aid.  This,  then,  was 
the  condition  of  affairs  when  our  story  be- 
gins. 

Mr.  Dupont's  duties  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  did  not  confine  his  law  practice  to 
to  Marlburg,  but  very  frequently  he  was 
called  away  to  attend  various  lawsuits  in 
neighboring  towns  and  hamlets,  and  it  so 
happened  that  at  this  particular  time  he  was 
engaged  in  a  case  of  some  considerable  im- 
portance in  an  adjoining  town.  On  account 
of  the  nearness  of  the  place,  it  was  Mr. 
Dupont's  custom  to  drive  his  own  horse 
back  and  forth  and  to  spend  his  nights  at 
home. 

One  night,  on  account  of  an  unusual  press 
of  business,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  be- 
yond his  ordinary  time  of  leaving,  and  after 
the  work  was  completed  he  yielded  to  the 
urgent  invitation  of  his  client  to  chat  for  a  few 
moments.  As  they  puffed  away  at  the  choice 
Havanas,  they  began  telling  each  other  of 
various  exciting  adventures  and  wonderful 
experiences.  Time  slipped  away  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  after  10  o'clock  before  Mr. 
Dupont  suddenly  remembered  that  a  seven- 
mile  drive  lay  between  him  and  his  home. 
Hastily  bidding  his  friend  good-by,  he 
started  for  the  hotel  stable  to  get  his  horse. 

The  weather  had  changed  while  the  two 
gentlemen  had  been  chatting,  and  now  the 
ominous  stillness  and  the  cloudy  sky  ad- 
monished Mr.  Dupont  that,  if  he  wished  to 
get  home  before  the  rain  began  to  fall,  he 
must  hasten.  Hastily  throwing  a  quarter  to 
the  sleepy  hostler,  he  sprang  into  his  buggy 
and  set  out  on  his  homeward  way. 

The  road  was  a  lonely  one;  houses  were 
few  and  far  between,  and  a  few  miles  out  of 
Marlburg  some  lonely  woods  lined  the  road 
on  either  side,  and  adjoining  the  woods  was 
a  graveyard.  As  Mr.  Dupont  drove  on  into 
the  darkness  he  began  to  become  nervous, 
the  wierd  stories  ihat  he  had  just  been  hear- 
ing kept  flashing  through  his  mind,  a  great 
many  wrong  deeds  of  his  life  came  before 
him,  magnified  by  the  darkness  and  soli- 
tude, and  among  other  things  he  began  to 
wonder  if  he  was  doing  just  right  in  refusing 
his  consent  to  his  daughter's  marriage.  In 
this  frame  of  mind  he  approached  the  woods; 
involuntarily  he  tried  to  quicken  his  horse's 
pace,  but  the  darkness  and  the  low  mur- 
murings  of  thunder  seemed  to  have  affected 
the  horse  too,  and  the  sagacious  brute  tried 
constantly  to  slaken  his  pace.  How  lonely 
it  seemed  there — no  houses,  no  living  being, 
nothing  but  the  dead  in  the  graveyard  be- 
yond.   Suddenly  the  horse  stopped  and 
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snorted.  Mr.  Dupont  saw  two  white  figures 
suddenly  dart  into  the  road;  one  stood  be 
side  his  horse,  and  the  other  beckoned  him 
to  descend  from  his  wagon.  His  hair  rose 
and  his  tongue  seemed  glued  to  his  mouth 
The  silence  was  terrible.  If  those  white  be- 
ings would  only  speak;  but  no  sound  came 
from  them.  At  last  in  desperation  he  stam 
mered  out: 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  mean  by 
stopping  me  here  in  this  way  ? (jj;^:,, 

"  We  are  spirits  of  the  departed  dead,"  a 
sepulchral  voice  replied,  "and  we  have  need 
of  your  services;  descend  from  your  vehicle, 
do  as  we  bid  you,  and  on  the  word  of 
ghost  you  shall  not  be  harmed." 

The  terrified  lawyer  descended  and  stood 
by  the  speaker's  side,  while  the  other  ghost 
tied  his  horse  to  a  tree  and  joined  them. 

"  Yield  yourself  entirely  to  us  and  you 
shall  be  safe,"  said  the  spokesman.  "  You 
must  needs  walk  far  and  must  allow  us  to 
blindfold  your  eyes,  in  order  that  you  may 
not  discover  before  your  time  the  way  to 
the  land  of  the  shades.  No  more  words 
must  be  spoken.  Obey." 

Mr.  Dupont  was  so  terrified  that  he  could 
not  speak,  and  in  silence  allowed  a  cloth  to 
be  bound  over  his  eyes;  then,  escorted  by 
his  ghostly  companions,  he  began  to  walk. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  would  never  be 
allowed  to  stop;  seconds  seemed  ages;  every 
attempt  of  his  to  speak  was  checked  by  im- 
patient groans  of  his  guides.  At  last,  after 
walking  half  around  the  earth,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  he  realized  that  he  was  being  piloted 
up  some  steps,  and  by  the  feeling  of  warmth 
he  knew  that  he  had  left  the  open  air. 

"  The  justice  of  the  peace  may  be  seated," 
said  the  ghost  who  had  done  all  the  talking. 

Mr.  Dupont  sat  down  and  the  cloth  was 
quickly  removed  from  his  eyes,  revealing  to 
his  astonished  gaze  the  interior  of  a  room 
dimly  lighted  by  wa.\  candles.  Every  side 
was  hung  with  black  curtains,  and  on  four 
black-covered  stools  facing  him  sat  four 
white-robed  spectres,  while  beside  him  stood 
another  dressed  like  his  companions.  Be- 
fore he  had  time  to  more  than  wonder  at  his 
surroundings,  the  spokesman  began: 

'■  Mr.  Dupont,  we  have  a  solemn  duty  for 
you  to  perform.  You  are  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  world  of  the  living,  and  a  man 
dear  to  us  on  account  of  your  noble  life; 
therefore  are  you  here.  We  have  in  these 
abodes  of  the  dead  two  young  shades  re- 
cently come  from  the  other  world.  Each  of 
these  died  of  a  broken  heart  because  a  stern 
parent  forbade  them  to  marry.  What  do 
you  think,  sir,  of  such  a  parent  as  that  ?" 

Mr.  Dupont  wiggled  about  uneasily  in  his 
chair,  and  at  last  he  said:  "  I  think,  good 
shade,  it  was  very  wrong  of  him." 

"  We  knew  you  would,"  resumed  the  ghost, 
"'  because  you  are  a  kind  man,  and  one  who 
loves  his  children.  Now  do  we  understand 
you  to  say  that  if  the  poor  girl  had  been 
your  child  it  would  never  have  happened  ?  " 

"  Surely  it  never  would,"  replied  the  fright- 
ened Mr.  Dupont. 

"  We  have  not  misjudged  you,  then,"  re- 
plied the  shade,  while  the  other  four  ghosts 
nodded  approvingly.  "  We  have  summoned 
you  in  order  that  you  may  unite  them  in 
wedlock,  so  that  in  this  world  at  least  you 
may  be  happy.  Such  a  marriage  as  this  is 
not  common  among  us,  so  we  brought  you 
here,  a  good  justice  of  the  peace,  rather 
than  a  minister,  who  might  have  been 
shocked  at  these  proceedmgs.  You  can 
marry  them  just  as  well  as  a  clergyman. 
Now,  sir,  will  you  oblige  us  by  marrying 
these  two  shades?  If  you  will  consent  vou 
may  depart  at  once  to  your  home.  Will 
you  ? " 

Marry  the  two  shades.''  Of  course  he 
would;  anything  to  get  away  from  this  terri- 
ble spot.  And  so,  without  the  precaution 
of  stipulating  his  fee,  he  stammered  out: 

"_0h,  yes,  surely,  anything  you  wish." 

No  sooner  had  he  given  his  consent  than 
one  of  the  black  curtains  was  drawn  aside 
and  two  other  beings  in  white  entered  and 
stood  before  him.  The  other  shades  rose, 
and  Mr.  Dupont,  not  wishing  to  be  the  only 
one  to  keep  his  seat,  rose  too.  The  good 
justice  had  never  married  shades;  he  did 
not  know  quite  how  to  proceed.  They 
looked  exactly  alike;  he  did  not  know  which 
was  the  bride  and  which  the  groom.  He 
wished  he  were  well  out  of  it,  and  the  only 
way  to  gain  his  wish  was  to  proceed  quickly 
with  the  ceremony,  and  so  he  began  at  once. 
In  some  way  he  managed  to  get  through, 
although  he  could  not  have  told  afterward 
how  it  was  done.  He  turned  to  the  bride 
when  he  said:  "  Do  you  take  this  woman 
to  be  your  wedded  wife  ?  "  and  to  the  groom 
when  he  should  have  addressed  the  bride; 
but  at  length,  much  to  his  relief,  the  "  I  do" 
was  said  by  each,  and  the  justice  finished 
with  the  "  I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife." 

But  all  was  not  yet  over.  No  sooner  had 
the  words  left  his  lips  than  one  of  the  beings 
before  him  threw  aside  his  ghostly  robe,  and 

re,  in  a  beautiful  wedding  gown,  stood — 


his  daughter,  Margaret.  Mr.  Dupont  started 
to  spe  ik,  but  he  only  gasped,  for  around 
him  stood  the  other  ghosts;  they  too  had 
thrown  aside  their  robes  and  stood  revealed. 
Could  he  believe  his  eyes  .•'  Yes,  there  was 
no  mistake,  he  had  married  his  daughter  to 
Charles  Foster,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
his  son,  and  three  family  friends;  and  the 
justice  knew  enough  of  law  to  realize  that 
the  ceremony  was  binding.  The  black  cur- 
tains, too,  were  torn  down,  and  there  they 
all  stood  in  his  own  parlor. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  consequently 
Mr.  Dupont  submitted,  and  someway  alt  his 
friends  thought  that  he  was  very  glad  that 
the  joke  was  played  upon  him;  at  any  rate, 
in  later  days,  as  he  trotted  his  grandchildren 
on  his  knees,  he  never  tired  of  telling  over 
and  over  again  into  their  wondering  ears  the 
tale  of  the  spectre  wedding. — Frank  D. 
Blodgett  in  the  Amherst  Literary  Monthly. 


'Y'OUNG  HoisKS-  QobUM^J. 
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Shedding  His 


Thackeray's  Hearty  Meal. 

This  pleasant  story  is  told  of  Thackeray 
by  a  woman  at  whose  house  he  visited.  Af- 
ter having  told  a  lot  of  delightful  stories,  Mr. 
Thackeray  remarked  that  he  must  leave,  he 
was  so  terribly  hungry.  We  told  him  that 
we  could  give  him  a  very  good  dinner. 
"  There  is  nothing,  my  dears,  you  can  give 
me,"  he  said  with  a  funny  sigh,  "  for  I  can 
only  eat  the  chop  of  a  rhinoceros  or  a  slice 
of  an  elephant."  "  Yes,  I  tan,"  exclaimed 
Dot,  the  three-year-old  daughter  of  the 
house.  She  disappeared  into  a  big  cup- 
board, and  soon  emerged  with  a  look  of  tri- 
umph on  her  fat  little  face,  holding  in  her 
hands  a  wooden  rhinoceros  and  an  elephant 
from  her  toy  Noah's  ark.  Hutting  the  two 
animals  on  a  plate,  she  handed  them  with 
great  gravity  to  Mr.  Thackeray.  The  great 
man  laughed  and  rubbed  his  hands  with 
glee,  and  then,  taking  the  child  in  his 
arms,  kissed  her,  remarking:  "  Ah,  little 
rogue,  you  already  know  the  value  of  a 
kiss  I ''  Then  he  asked  for  a  knife  and  fork, 
smacked  his  lips  and  pretended  to  devour 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros. 

Chaff. 

— There  is  always  room  on  top — especially 
for  the  largest  strawberries  in  the  box. 

— Young  Authoress  (reading  MS.  aloud) 
— "  But  perhaps  I  weary  you  ?"  Enthusiastic 
friend — "O,  no;  I  long  to  hear  the  end  of 
your  story." 

— Scads — "You  say  he  left  you  no  money?" 
Baggs — "No.  You  see  he  lost  his  health 
getting  wealthy,  and  then  he  lost  his  wealth 
trying  to  get  healthy." 

— Tommy — "Paw,  when  a  man  commits 
political  suicide  does  he  shoot  his  head  oflri*" 
Mr.  Figg — "No;  merely  his  mouth  ?" 

— New  Wife — "To-morrow  is  your  birth- 
day, darling,  and  I  am  going  to  stop  at  the 
jeweler's  and  buy  you  a  present."  Her 
Hubby — "Get  something  cheap,  pet.  I 
haven't  paid  him  for  my  Christmas  present 
yet." 

— "  What  is  a  propaganda  ? "  inquired  the 
teacher.  The  boy  looked  at  the  ceiling, 
wrinkled  his  forehead,  wrestled  with  the 
question  .a  minute  or  two,  and  answered 
bravely  that  he  guessed  it  was  the  brother  of 
a  proper  goose. 

—Consumptive:  "  Yes,  the  doctor  says 
I  won't  live  six  months  if  I  stay  here.  Is 
your  section  of  Florida  healthy?"  Florida 
Man:  "Healthy?  Half  the  people  down 
there  want  to  sell  out  and  come  North " 
"Eh?    Why?"    "Tired  of  life." 

— Her  Idea  of  It.— Maudie's  papa  is 
night-editor  on  a  newspaper — a  fact  which 
Maudie  apparently  hasn't  learned;  for,  when 
some  one  asked  her  a  few  days  ago  what 
her  father  did  for  a  living,  she  replied:  "  I 
div  it  up.  I  dess  he's  a  burglar,  'tause  he's 
out  all  night." 

— A:  "  Why  have  you  thrashed  your  son 
so  unmercifully  ?■'  Peasant:  "  Because  he 
dreamed  last  night  that  he  won  500  marks 
in  the  lottery  and  then  went  and  spent  every 
cent  of  it  on  a  bicycle." 


Written  for  the  Rubaj.  Prkss  by  Isabei.  Dari-ing. 

I  beard  a  softly-cooing  tone 
And  happy,  smothered  laughter. 

And  then  a  sob,  and  pitying  words, 
So  gently  followed  after. 

To  where,  just  through  the  door  ajar, 
Curled  close  within  the  corner, 

Was  b'.ue-eyed  Mabel  all  alone. 
Like  little  Jacky  Horner. 

"  Poor  'ittle  bug  !  "  she  said  and  sighed. 
Who  stole  you'  head,  I  wonder? 
Did  Kittie  bite  it  off,  or  Dod 
Bang-slioot  it  wiz  a  funder  ? 

"  Oh,  Oh  !  what  lots  of  long,  long  legs  ! 
One,  five,  two-forty,  maybe  !  " 
And  when  I  softly  knelt  beside 
The  loving,  wondering  baby, 

She  spread  her  chubby  hand  and  cried. 
With  trembling  lips  and  tears  of  sorrow, 
"  His  bead  is  losled,  mamma,  see  I 
Do  make  him  one  to-morrow  ! 

"  Get  what?  What's  mi'scope?  O  I  know, 
The  spec'le  wiz  'e  footies. 
I  see  it  now,  and  wee  bit  eyes. 
Such  shiny,  teenty  beauties  ! 

"  What  makes  his  legs  so  squirmy.  Why 
They're  all  in  loops  and  scoUups  ! 
He  tumbles  all  across  my  hand. 
Like  Robby  goes  ker-wollups  ! 

"  He's  pus 'in'  off  his  panties,  see  I 
He  didn't  say  '  Please  'scuse  me.' 
His  head's  so  "ittle  he  don't  know 
It's  nice  to  say  '  Please  'scuse  me.'  " 

She  gazed  from  where  the  shell-like  form 
Still  seemed  with  motion  quaking 

To  where  its  newer  counterpart 
His  toilet  be  was  making. 

And  then  in  wondering  tones  she  asked, 

"  O  was  he  just  a-bornin'  ? 
He's  one,  he's  two  !  or  did  he  die, 

And  is  it  Gabri'l's  mornin'  ?  " 


The  Pope's  Wit.— A  Vatican  corre- 
spondent relates  the  following  story  of  the 
days  of  Pio  Nono:  A  great  French  lady, 
having  obtained  an  audience,  threw  herself 
at  the  Pope's  feet  and  fervently  thanked  him 
for  having  restored  her  to  health.  "  But 
how  have  I  done  it?"  inquired  the  Pope.  "  I 
procured  a  stocking  that  belonged  to  your 
holiness,'  she  replied.  "  One  of  my  stock- 
ings?" "Yes,  I  put  the  talisman  on  my 
diseased  foot,  and  it  has  been  completely 
cured."  "  Madame,"  replied  the  Pope,  a 
little  maliciously,  "  fortune  has  been  very 
kind  to  you.  You  need  only  put  on  one  of 
my  stockings  and  your  foot  is  healed,  while 
I  put  on  both  my  stockings  every  morn- 
ing and  I  can  hardly  walk." 


In  the  Changing  Monsoons. 

We  were  upon  an  American  trader,  bound 
for  Manilla.  The  Yellow  sea  is  true  to  its 
name,  being  colored  from  the  mud  of  the 
great  Si  river.  It  is  open  to  every  wind 
that  blows,  and  to  every  current  that 
and  is  always  uneasy. 

The  season  was  the  worst  of  all  the  year, 
for  it  was  just  at  the  changing  monsoons 
The  captain  was  a  daring  Yankee  skipper, 
and,  with  every  inch  of  sail  which  the 
schooner  could  carry,  he  drove  her  like  the 
gale  itself  over  the  angry  Yellow  sea. 

Just  before  daylight  the  men  on  the  port 
side  were  thrown  unceremoniously  out  of 
their  bunks.  There  was  a  rush  for  the  deck 
The  wind  had  shifted  without  warning.  The 
schooner  had  suddenly  keeled.  Men  were 
cutting  away  the  mainmast,  for  she  was 
capsizing.  Her  bows  were  well  under  water 
before  the  strain  was  relieved,  and  she 
emerged,  slowly,  from  the  sea  that  had  al- 
most engulfed  her. 

She  was  a  sorry-looking  sight  as  she  fell 
off  before  the  gale,  though  the  whole  trans 
formation  was  the  work  of  less  than  ten 
minutes.  What  we  saw,  too,  was  far  from 
the  worst. 

The  captain's  face  was  grave  as  he  stood 
by  the  man  at  the  wheel,  watching  the  prow 
swinging  a  hundred  feet  to  the  lee  at  a  sweep, 
then  setting  down  into  the  dragging,  seeth 
ing  foam,  as  though  it  had  no  energy  to  rise 
again. 

The  mate  came  aft  and  the  captain  said: 
"  Man  both  the  pumps  and  have  the  extra 
pumps  ready.  Set  the  carpenter  at  work  if 
he  can.  Get  the  tarpaulins  out  and  report." 
But  he  did  not  take  his  eyes  from  the  prow. 

There  was  something  in  that  weather- 
beaten  man  that  fascinated  me,  in  spite  of 
the  storm,  as  he  stood  there,  with  fixed  eyes 
and  folded  arms,  solely  responsible  for  the 
lives  and  cargo  about  him,  master  of  a  leak- 
ing and  disabled  vessel  in  the  midst  of  a  ter- 
rible gale.  All  was  hurry  and  confusion 
about  him,  but  he  did  not  heed  it.  There 
was  no  shadow  of  cowardide.  He  was  calm- 
ly calculating  the  frail  chances  of  life  against 
the  overwhelming  probabilities  of  death. 

The  mate  reported  that  the  leak  was  out 
of  reach  and  that  the  water  was  coming  in 
nearly  800  strokes  an  hour. 

"  The  capacity  of  the  pumps  is  a  thousand 
stokes,"  replied  the  captain.  "  Keep  them 
hard  at  it." 

All  day  long  the  sailors  worked  at  the 
pumps.  The  captain  was  everywhere,  re- 
lieving an  exhausted  sailor,  working  at  the 
ropes,  watching  the  horizon  for  a  sail,  exam- 
ining the  water  in  the  hold,  always  the  same  I 
calm,  quiet,  bronzed  face,  without  a  trace  o(  S, 


anxiety  even,  except  in  his  Yankee-blue  eyes. 
The  water  rose  and  rose  in  spite  of  the 
tarpaulins  and  in  spite  of  the  pumps.  The 
leaks  were  increasing  and  the  gale  did  not 
abate. 

All  night  long  the  work  went  on,  and  at 
daylight  it  was  the  worst  of  all.  Old, 
bronzed  sailors  were  fairly  white,  strong 
men  lay  utterly  exhausted  upon  the  deck, 
rolling  as  the  vessel  labored  in  the  heavy 
seas.  Even  the  schooner  seemed  to  have 
given  up  the  struggle.  She  drove  her  bows 
sullenly  into  the  waves,  with  no  efJort  to  rise 
above  them.  Only  the  captain  was  un- 
changed. 

When  it  was  fully  light,  the  captain,  naked 
to  the  waist,  appeared  among  the  men  at 
the  pumps.  "  Bovs,"  said  he,  "  the  water  is 
gaining  on  us.  If  the  gale  lets  up  we  may 
hold  her  till  daylight  to-morrow.  If  it  keeps 
on  we  shall  go  down  with  the  sun.  We  are 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  shore,  making 
four  miles  an  hour.  There  are  two  boats 
left.     Those  who  wish  can  take  them  now." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Even 
the  gale  whipping  through  the  rigging 
seemed  to  wait  and  listen  as  one  poor,  hag- 
gard fellow  who  had  fallen  upon  a  coil  of 
rope  staggered  to  his  deserted  post,  exclaim- 
ing: 

"  To  the  pumps,  men!  For  life  and  the 
captain!    Who  dares  desert  the  ship  ?" 

That  was  enough.  The  pumps  worked 
away  as  they  had  not  for  12  hours.  The 
wind  abated  more  and  more.  The  tarpau- 
lins caught,  and  two  hours  later  came  the 
cheering  news  that  we  were  gaining  on  the 
water.  Still,  for  more  than  20  hours  we 
worked. 

I  have  seen  the  ship  that  carried  me  on 
fire,  1  have  been  cast  upon  the  rocks  at  mid- 
night in  a  hurricane  at  the  foot  of  the  Red 
sea,  but  I  would  rather  go  through  both 
again  than  repeat  those  two  days  and  nights 
upon  the  Yellow  sea. 

Not  a  sail  appeared,  but  we  sighted  land 
at  last,  reached  the  harbor,  and  ran  the 
schooner  aground. 

As  boats  started  with  the  ropes  for  shore, 
and  the  sailors  burst  into  a  cry  of  joy,  the 
Yankee  skipper,  who  had  kept  hope  and 
strength  in  us  all,  pressed  his  hand  over  his 
eyes  tor  an  instant,  and  then  fell  senseless  to 
the  deck.— Lieut.-Col.  Thorndike,  in  July 
Wide-Awake. 


Dick's  Afterthought.  —  A  certain 
celebrated  Southern  judge,  who  was  not  a 
believer  in  revealed  truth,  was  in  the  habit 
of  twitting  his  body  servant  on  rel'gious 
matters.  "  Dick,"  he  said  one  day,  "  you 
say  the  devil  besets  you;  now  I  want  to 
know  why  he  lets  a  sinner  like  me  oflf  free  .''" 
Dick  could  not  tell  why,  but  the  next  day 
he  went  duck-shooting  with  his  master.  The 
first  time  the  judge  fired  into  the  flock  he 
killed  two  or  three  and  wounded  as  many 
more.  At  once  the  hunter  threw  down  his 
gun,  and  with  sticks  and  stones  tried  to 
make  sure  of  his  wounded  game,  but  paid  no 
attention  to  the  dead  ones  floating  down  the 
stream.  "  Massa,"  called  Dick,  "  it  jist 
come  to  my  mind  why  de  devil  troubles  me 
so  much,  sah,  an'  lets  you  'lone.  You  like 
de  dead  duck;  he  done  got  you  safe,  sah.  I 
s  de  wounded  duck;  I  is  tryin'  to  get  away, 
an'  he  feared  I  gwine  to  do  it.  If  you  wuz 
to  flutter  a  little,  sah,  and  mek'  out  you 
gwine  git  'way,  I  spec'  he  mek  a  big  splash 
arter  you,  same  he  do  arter  me,  sah." 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  In  leavening  strength. — LaUsi  V. 
GovtmmtU  Food  Rtfiort, 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Thkrmalito  Feuit  Items. — Oroville  Register  : 
The  fruit  trees  at  Thermalito  this  season  are 
doing  better  than  ever  before.  The  new  or- 
chards are  being  taken  excellent  care  of  and 
the  ground  is  in  fine  condition.  The  orange 
trees  are  exceptionally  large  and  thrifty  and 
they  are  thoroughly  cultivated.  This  fact 
noticeable  and  patent  to  all,  that  whenever  the 
land  has  been  well  cultivated  the  trees  have 
thriven  marvelously.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  poor  and  stunted  trees  are  found  the 
ground  shows  that  it  has  not  been  kept  in 
good  condition.  We  never  saw  the  whole 
colony  looking  better  than  it  does  now.  On 
every  hand  improvements  are  going  ahead, 
land  is  being  prepared  for  winter,  when  a  large 
additional  acreage  will  be  planted.  We  learn 
that  a  60-acre  olive  grove  will  be  planted  next 
winter  on  land  east  of  Chas.  Retson's  residence 
This  is  higher  toward  Table  Mountain  than 
any  land  yet  planted  in  the  vicinity.  Messrs 
Fogg,  Harkness,  Martin  and  others  are  inter- 
ested in  this  big  grove.  Mr.  Stanton  will  put 
out  17  acres  of  oranges  this  coming  winter,  and 
many  other  improvements  are  contemplated 
There  will  be  a  good  orange  crop  at  Thermalito 
this  fall  and  winter. 

Kern. 

Grain  Without  Ikeigation.  —  Bakersfield 
Californian:  Between  this  valley  proper  and 
mountains  which  encompass  it  upon  three 
sides,  there  are  elevated  mesas  which  until  re 
cently  have  been  considered  comparatively 
worthless,  as  irrigation  by  the  present  sy^^em 
of  canals  is  out  of  the  question.  But  of  late, 
led  perhaps  by  the  remarkably  good  results  in 
the  similar-lying  lands  around  the  mountain 
valleys  of  Tehachapi,  different  parties  have 
been  sowing  grain,  and  it  seems  reasonably  as 
sured  that  good  crops  can  be  obtained  for  prob- 
ably four  seasons  out  of  five.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  best  way  is  to  summer- 
fallow,  then,  in  the  fall,  cross  plow.  It  will  not 
do  to  scratch  the  ground,  the  plowing  must  be 
deep — ten  inches  will  be  three  times  as  pro 
ductive  as  three  inches.  And  it  is  also  advisa- 
ble to  sow  the  grain  with  a  drill  rather  than 
broadcast,  as  by  that  means  it  roots  deeper  un- 
der the  ground  and  is  better  projected  when 
first  sprouting  if  a  few  hot  days  should  come. 
This  season,  Pogson  &  Bailey  have  330  acres  in 
section  34,  which  they  cut  for  hay,  and  are 
now  regretting  it,  because,  had  it  been  har- 
vested it  would  have  yielded  at  least  13  sacks 
of  grain  to  the  acre.  J.  G.  Stahl  has  30  acres, 
and  .T.  F.  Morris  45  acres,  outside  of  the  Tejou 
fence,  that  would  have  yielded  handsomely  if 
harvested,  and  has  cut  form  one  and  a  half  to 
three  tons  to  the  acre.  Within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Tejon  rancbo,  1350  acres  were  sown  in 
grain.  It  is  being  cut  and  stacked  under  con- 
tract, by  the  Oldershaw  brothers  of  Antelope, 
and  will  probably  average  two  tons  of  grain- 
hay  to  the  acre.  Had  this  been  harvested,  it 
would  have  returned  a  splendid  yield  of  grain. 
The  lesson  of  these  results  is,  there  are  now 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  idle  land  able  to 
yield  a  handsome  revenue  under  cultivation 
without  irrigation,  which  the  owners,  if  wise 
should  no  longer  neglect. 

Faeming  on  the  Weed  Patch. — Grangeville 
Cor.  Visalia  Delta:  George  Mashmayer  reports 
things  flourishing  in  the  Weed  Patch.  His 
father,  William  Mashmayer,  will  clear  $20,000 
over  and  above  expenses  this  year  on  his  grain. 
It  is  going  16  sacks  to  the  acre.  They  own 
their  own  combination  harvester.  But  little 
water  is  required  for  irrigating  purposes,  and 
what  is  needed  they  furnish  with  a  steam  pump. 
They  have  80  acres  set  to  fruit,  which  is  two 
years  old  and  in  a  thrifty  condition.  Mr. 
Mashmayer  has  a  section  and  George  has  a 
quarter  section,  all  fenced  rabbit  tight.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  San  Francisco  to  purchase  an- 
other quarter  section  adjoining  his  present 
holdings.  Mr.  M.  will  be  remembered  as  the 
owner  of  the  place  now  known  as  the  Del 
Monte  vineyard,  opposite  George  Reaves'  place. 
George  M.  also  stated  that  two  years  since  lund 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Weed  Patch  was  selling 
at  $3  to  $5  per  acre,  but  now  it  is  $25  to  $30  per 
acre.  Although  George  thinks  the  Weed  Patch 
is  a  dandy,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
Lucerne  country  is  far  the  best. 

Los  AriReles. 

Pomona  Apeicot  Crop.— Cor.  L.  A.  Express : 
The  latest  and  best  reports  of  the  apricot  crop 
in  Pomona  this  season  are  that  the  yield  will 
run  over  1000  tons. 

Artesian  Wells. — L.  A.  Farmer:  Los  An- 
geles county  has  627  artesian  wells,  the  second 
largest  of  any  county  in  the  State.  Orange 
county  leads  with  649.  The  average  depth  of 
the  artesian  wells  of  this  county  is  187  feet,  the 
shallowest  being  20  feet  and  the  deepest  600  feet 
deep.  These  spoutera  cost  an  average  of  $394 
each,  and  flow  at  an  average  rate  of  192  gallons 
per  minute.  The  ordinary  flow  from  one  of 
these  underground  streams  would  therefore 
cover  one  acre  about  ten  inches  deep  every  24 
hours. 

Nevada. 

Fine  Wheat. — Grass  Valley  Telegraph:  Mr. 
Peaslee,  who  has  a  farm  about  16  miles  south- 
erly from  Grass  \  alley,  brings  us  a  sample  of 
wheat  grown  on  his  place  this  year.  The  wheat 
is  the  White  Australian.  The  stalks  are  fully 
five  feet  long  and  the  heads  are  large  with  full 
and  plump  white  grain.  Mr.  Peaslee  has  just 
cut  eight  acres  of  this  wheat,  and  it  will  give 
over  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  wheat  patch 
was  beautiful  to  look  upon  before  it  was  cut, 
the  heads  all  being  on  a  level.  Mr.  Peaslee 
holds  that  a  man  reaps  what  he  sows,  and  that 
when  he  plants  good  seed  he  will  get  good  re- 
sults.   He  says  our  foothills,  with  proper  plant- 


ing and  cultivation,  can  beat  the  valley  sections 
in  the  way  of  raising  grain.  Mr.  Peaslee's 
barley  this  year  is  as  fine  as  his  wheat,  and  it 
is  the  same  thing  with  all  his  crops. 

Orange. 

Dried  Apricot  Crop. — Orange  News:  The 
output  of  dried  apricots  from  Orange  county 
this  year  will  be  at  least  300  tons.  The  fiuit  is 
in  good  demand,  and  offers  of  ten  cenis  per 
pound  have  been  freely  made.  The  bulk  of  the 
crop  has  already  been  sold  at  that  price,  bu 
many  are  holding  for  an  advance  with  good 
prospects  of  receiving  it.  Ten  cents  is  a  fair 
price,  and  the  chances  are  that  those  who  sell 
now  will  do  as  well  as  those  who  hold. 


Plumas. 

A  Mountain  Creamery. — F.  S.  Chapin  in 
Sacramento  Record- Union:  At  Sierraville,  A.  S. 
Nichols  has  gathered  a  dairy  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred grade  Durham  cows.  He  has  a  nice 
creamery,  with  De  Laval  separator  and  modern 
appliances,  and  sells  no  buiter  less  than  25 
cents  per  pound.  He  has  a  hill  range  for  dry 
cows  and  beef  cattle  a  few  miles  from  the  home 
dairy  and  carries  on  quite  a  butcher  business, 
as  a  man  needs  to  do  who  is  buying  cows  for 
dairy  purposes.  He  bought  three  high-priced 
sires  because  they  were  Hoists  ins,  and  has 
reached  a  point  in  bis  dairy  education  where 
he  is  in  the  market  for  a  bull  representing  a 
long  line  of  ancestors  noted  for  prepotency  in 
the  direction  of  butter.  He  is  well  pleased 
with  the  beef  qualities  of  the  breed,  but  wants 
a  stock  that  will  produce  butter  as  well.  His 
grade  calves  look  almost  as  fine  as  a  lot  of 
thoroughbreds,  but  it  is  partly  owing  to  his  ex- 
cellent system  of  feeding  the  warm  milk  di- 
rectly from  th  separator  in  such  a  way  that 
each  calf  gets  his  share  in  a  clean  pan.  He  has 
a  row  of  40  stanchions,  with  gates  leading  to 
two  outside  pens  and  a  third  to  the  calf  pasture. 
For  the  first  week  or  two,  the  calves  are  kept  in 
Ihe  kindergarten  on  milk  as  it  comes  from  the 
cow.  Here  they  are  taught  to  drink.  Then 
they  are  promoted  to  a  place  in  the  pasture. 
When  feeding  time  comes,  40  calves  are  turned 
at  once  from  the  pens  to  the  stanchions.  Each 
has  his  share  of  milk  in  a  clean  pan  that  was 
scalded  since  last  feeding.  No  one  can  disturb 
his  neighbor.  The  older  calves  are  getting  a 
little  oilcake  every  day,  and  many  of  them  are 
now  fit  for  veal.  Mr.  Nichols  intends  to  keep 
on  testing,  selecting  and  breeding  cows,  until 
he  gets  100  that  reach  his  high  standard,  pro- 
ducing not  less  than  300  pounds  of  butter  per 
year.  He  is  almost  equally  interested  in  swine, 
and  is  a  good  customer  for  the  best  Berkshire 
breeders.  He  killed,  for  the  Fourth,  a  grade 
Berkshire  that  was  90  days  old  and  dressed  68 
pounds.  The  mothers  produce  seven  to  eight 
at  a  litter,  and  the  whole  crowd  will  average 
one  pound  live  weight  for  each  day  of  their 
age.  A  large  share  of  this  remarkable  result  is 
due  to  their  being  fed  on  plenty  of  milk  as  it 
comes  warm  from  the  separator. 

San  Bernardino. 

Highland  Fruit  and  Honey  Notes. — Cor 
Times-Index  :  The  apri'-ot  crop  is  of  very  in- 
significant proportions  this  season,  hardly  war- 
ranting the  expense  of  picking.  The  peach 
crop,  however,  is  a  very  large  one,  and  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  promises  to  be  exceptional 
ly  fine.  Dried  fruit  buyers,  of  whom  there  are 
a  number  in  the  field  at  present,  are  offering  9 
to  9i  cents  per  pound  for  dried  apricots,  and  at 
these  figures  have  managed  to  pick  up  an  occa- 
sional small  lot.  Our  advice  to  deciduous  fruit 
growers  is  to  hold  their  products  for  higher 
prices,  which  will  assuredly  rule  later  on  in  the 
season,  as  both  domestic  aiid  Eastern  markets 
are  completely  depleted  of  dried  and  canned 
fruits  of  all  descriptions,  and  will,  on  account 
of  shortage  in  Eastern  fruit  crops,  necessarily 
be  compelled  to  purchase  extensively  of  our 
products.  Similar  conditions  are  prevalent  in 
the  honey  market,  and  our  apiarists  would  be 
exceedingly  foolish  to  dispose  of  their  crops 
early  in  the  season  at  5  cents  per  pound,  which 
several  buyers  are  now  offering  for  extracted. 
We  are  pleased  to  note,  however,  that  the 
apiarists  are  not  inclined  to  accept  the  above 
price,  and  are  holding  for  6  cents  per  pound, 
which  they  will  undoubtedly  obtain. 

San  Diego. 

An  Enemy  op  the  Red  Spidkb  Discoveeed. 
San  Diegan:  Horticultural  Commissioner  Jones 
reports  a  new  discovery  in  the  form  of  a  natural 
enemy  to  the  destructive  red  spider.  The  red 
spider  has  become  one  of  the  most  destructive 
foes  to  horticultural  interests,  and  especially  on 
the  uplands  near  the  coast.  It  has  been  par- 
ticularly troublesome  at  Chula  Vista,  and  all 
treatment  has  failed  to  permanently  eradicate 
it.  Commissioner  Jones  observed  lately,  how- 
ever, that  in  an  orchard  previously  aflected,  the 
spider  was  disappearing  without  special  treat- 
ment. He  looked  for  a  cause,  and  finally  found 
it  in  a  short-winged  fly.  Commissioner  Jones 
will  have  specimens  of  this  fly  on  exhibition, 
and  will  report  further  results. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Feuit  Crop. — S.  B.  Independent :  At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Santa  Barbara  County 
Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Knapp  of  Carpin- 
teria  reported  apricots  abundant,  but  not  up  to 
the  usual  standard  of  quality;  peaches  were 
said  to  be  fine;  pears  early,  with  good  prospect; 
walnuts,  heavy  crop  and  doing  well.  Mr. 
Stevens  reported  on  Montecito.  He  said  there 
was  a  large  cron  of  apricots,  but  bein^  under 
size  there  was  no  sale  for  them,  while  Mr. 
Knapp  stated  that  at  Carpinteria  apricots  were 
bringing  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  ton, 
delivered  at  the  depot;  that  20  boxes  of  50 
pounds  each  was  a  good  day's  work  for  a  pick- 
er; 50  boxes  are  hauled  per  load  to  the  station, 
thence  shipped  to  Newhall  to  be  dried  in  the 
sun.  Mr.  Holden  of  Goleta  reported  a  fair  crop 
of  fruit  in  his  vicinity.  Walnuts  were  looking 
well;  apricots  small.    (It  seems  a  great  pity  we 


have  ho  factory  here  for  the  manufacture  of 
jam  and  jelly,  when  fruits  are  ofif  size  and  abun- 
dant. It  would  present  a  desirable  addition  to 
our  resources  and  give  much  needed  employ 
ment  to  women  and  children.)  Owing  to  the 
unfavorable  season,  so  Mr.  Holden  stated,  but 
little  planting  of  orchards  had  been  done.  Mr. 
Stevens  said  ihat  2500  lemon  trees  were  about 
being  planted  in  his  imme'liate  upighborhood 
besides  the  smaller  groves  that  had  been 
planted. 


Santa  Clara. 

Cream  of  Tartar  Works.— S.  J.  Mercury: 
A  new  industry,  and  one  of  great  importance 
to  the  county,  too,  has  been  established  on 
Bush  street,  near  the  narrow  gauge  depot.  The 
California  Cream  of  Tartar  Works,  of  which  G. 
De  Latour  is  manager,  were  opened  in  San  Jose 
last  summer  and  $10,000  were  expended  in  the 
erection  of  a  building  and  plant  on  the  present 
site  of  the  factory.  The  cream  of  tartar  is  made 
from  the  pomace  from  the  wineries,  which  be 
fore  the  establishment  was  a  total  loss,  but  for 
which  Mr.  De  Latour  piys  $1.50  per  ton,  and 
he  uses  all  there  is  to  be  had  in  the  county. 
The  pomace  is  first  boiled  in  tanks  on  the  up- 
per floor  and  then  carried  by  a  large  crane  and 
lowered  into  a  press  on  the  second  floor.  Here 
the  liquor  is  pressed  out  and  run  into  large 
copper  tanks,  where  it  is  crystallized  by  cooling. 
There  is  very  little  machinery  to  be  operated 
Mr.  De  Latour  says  he  proposes  to  spend  $7000 
in  improvements  before  the  season  opens  this 
fall. 

Fruit  Notes. — Los  Gatos  Cor.  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury: The  fruit-gathering  season  may  be  con- 
sidered fairly  commenced.  Early  peaches  are 
coming  in  quHe  plentifully,  though  some  weeks 
will  elapse  before  the  varieties  sought  by  the 
packing  compnnies  will  be  in  condition.  Apri- 
cots of  all  varieties  are  beginning  to  show  the 
golden  hue,  which  means  that  every  orchardist 
must  have  a  full  team  for  picking  in  a  short 
time.  As  usual,  the  Moorpark  is  not  a  full 
crop.  The  size,  however,  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected. Other  varieties  are  not  quite  up  to  the 
average  size.  Conflicting  reports  as  to  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  occur,  depending  upon 
whether  a  buyer  or  seller  is  interviewed.  Aver- 
aging the  reports,  a  fair  crop  may  be  expected. 
The  prices  certainly  have  an  upward  tendency. 
It  is  now  known  that  the  dried  fruit  of  last 
eason  has  been  pretty  much  cleaned  up  or 
consumed,  leaving  but  a  small  margin  until  the 
new  fruit  gets  into  market,  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral tendency  to  hold  for  good  prices  or  dry  on 
the  farms. 

Wine  Notes. — Los  Gatos  Cor.  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury: According  to  the  best  accounts,  the  wine 
interests  are  looking  better  than  for  some  years 
back.  The  Saratoga  and  Los  Gatos  Winery  as 
well  as  the  Los  Gatos  winery,  has  worked  off 
nearly  all  its  last  year's  stock  to  good  advan- 
tage— a  fact  thus  proved  by  the  prices  of  stock 
which  are  at  par  or  above.  The  Los  Gatos 
Winery  tried  the  experiment  of  concentrating 
grape  juice  to  a  point  beyond  fermentation  with 
good  success.  This  must  will  keep  in  any  cli- 
mate and  bear  any  amount  of  transportation, 
and  is  much  used  where  thick,  heavy,  syrupy 
wines  like  Port  are  wanted.  Besides  being  non- 
fermenting,  the  freight  on  its  transportation  is 
only  about  one-third  that  on  the  unconcen- 
trated  juice.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
Old  Mission  grape,  raised  by  the  Mission 
Fathers,  is  coming  to  the  front  again,  especially 
for  white  wines,  for  which  it  is  especially  adapt- 
ed on  account  of  its  high  percentage  of  sugar, 
or  resulting  alcohol.  Having  no  particular 
flavor  of  its  own,  it  is  readily  qualified  by  ju- 
dicious blending  with  grapes  of  positive  flavors 
like  the  Zinfandel.  The  latter  grape  seems  to 
be  the  standard  for  red  wines.  The  Pinot, 
Malbec,  Sauvignon,  Vert.  Cabernet,  etc.,  will 
continue  in  demand  for  blending  purposes. 

Solano. 

Yield  of  Grain.  —  Dixon  Tribune :  The 
rnftiine  has  interviewed  a  number  of  farmers 
and  presents  the  result  below.  Very  few  could 
be  seen  at  this  busy  season,  but  a  fair  average 
can  be  gained.  Frank  Robben's  summerfallow 
wheat  yielded  14  sacks  and  winter-sown  9 
sacks  to  the  acre.  H.  Peterson's  summerfallow 
averaged  about  15  sacks,  and  his  winter-sown 
10  sacks  per  acre.  S.  R.  Benninghoff's  winter- 
sown  wheat  yielded  11  sacks  to  the  acre.  N.  B. 
S.  Coleman's  summerfallow  wheat  averaged  12 
sacks  an  acre.  J.  M.  Dudley's  summerfallow 
wheat  is  averaging  about  15  sacks.  H.  Barn- 
hart's  summerfallow  wheat  is  averaging  about 
10  sacks,  volunteer  wheat  6,  barley  15  sacks. 
R.  E.  L.  Stephens'  winter-sown  wheat  is  aver- 
aging 9  sacks  to  the  acre.  R.  J.  Currey's  sum- 
mer-fallowed wheat  is  averaging  between  13  and 
14  sacks  to  the  acre,  and  the  winter-sown  about 
10  sacks. 

Number  of  Feuit  Trees. — Benicia  New  Era: 
Solano  county  has,  at  the  present  time,  1,046,482 
fruit  trees  in  bearing  and  896  nonbearing. 
They  consist  of  the  following  varieties:  Apple, 
3194;  apricot,  228,584;  cherry,  25,897;  fig,  14,- 
673;  olive,  6187;  pear,  185,781;  prune  (French), 
123,546;  lemon,  160;  orange,  4346;  almond, 
89,499;  walnut,  4408;  nectarines,  9699.  There 
are  3385  acres  of  grapevines  in  the  county,  of 
which  1228  are  devoted  to  table  and  raisin 
grapes  and  1158  to  wine  grapes.  The  remain- 
ing 89G  acres  are  not  yet  in  bearing. 

Sonoma. 

A  Large  Sale  of  Wine. — Cloverdale  Reveille: 
The  largest  sale  of  wine  for  some  time  in  this 
section  is  the  one  which  Mr.  Smith  of  this  place 
consummated  with  wine  dealers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  embraced  wines  in  his  cellar  of  the 
vintage  of '88,  '89,  '90  and  '91— in  fact  all  the 
wines  he  had  for  sale.  Several  carloads  have 
already  been  shipped,  and  the  balance  is  being 
forwarded  as  fast  as  possible.  Altogether,  it 
makes  15  carloads  of  ten  tons  each,  or  150  tons 
gross  of  wines.  These  wines  are  highly  thought 
of"  by  dealers  in  the  city,  and  much  more  could 
have  been  disposed  of  had  the  Smith  cellars 


contained  it.  The  prices  were  satisfactory,  o, 
course,  to  both  dealer  and  manufacturer. 

Sutter. 

The  Honey  Crop.— Yuba  City  Farmer:  The 
honey  crop  is  being  harvested  at  this  season, 
and  this  county  has  quite  an  output  of  this 
product.  At  South  Butte,  Wm.  Thompson  & 
Son  have  several  hundred  hives  which,  with  at- 
tention, will  usually  net  from  $2  to  $3  per  hive. 
The  honey  is  excellent  quality,  the  bees  feed- 
ing on  the  wild  mint  along  the  tule  borders. 
Those  who  have  tried  the  business  in  this 
county  report  good  profits  from  the  same. 

Peach  Crop  Sold  to  a  Canner.— Yuba  City 
Independent:  The  entire  peach  crop  of  the 
Abbott  orchard,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Crawfords,  Alexanders  and  Posters,  was  sold 
Friday  to  a  San  Francisco  cannery.  The  sale 
will  call  for  the  delivery  of  from  six  to  seven 
hundred  tons  of  fruit,  of  the  approximate  value 
of  $20,000.  The  purchasers  take  all  fruit  down 
to  two  inches  in  freestones  and  two  and  one- 
eighth  in  clings.  The  varieties  excepted  from 
Sdle  will  go  East. 

Wheat  Crop.  —  Independent :  The  harvest 
has  now  progressed  far  enough  that  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  can  be  made  of  the  yield 
of  grain  in  the  county.  Prom  information  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  county,  we  con- 
clude that  the  yield  will  be  good  but  not  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  best  years  either  in  quan- 
tity or  quality.  While  the  winter  and  spring 
on  the  whole  were  favorable  to  a  good  stand 
and  uniform  growth,  short  spells  of  mildly  un- 
favorable weather  had  a  slightly  injurious 
effect.  The  wheat  samples  that  have  been 
brought  in  are  good,  but  do  not  weigh  quite 
as  much  to  the  bushel  as  the  best  wheat  of 
last  year.  The  average  yield  per  acre  will 
probably  go  80  per  cent  of  the  best  years;  but 
as  but  little  grain  was  drowned  out,  the  aggre- 
gate will  be  nearly  a  full  crop.  The  price  of 
wheat  remains  low. 

Tehama, 

Large  Fruit-Planting. — Corning  Observe  : 
We  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  C.  P.  Foster  of 
the  Maywood  Colony  firm,  and  he  informs  us 
that  arrs  ngements  are  already  made  to  plant 
about  500  or  600  acres  in  fruit  trees  for  parties 
who  have  bought  land  in  the  colony. 

Tulare. 

Drying  Apricots  Whole.— Hanford  Sentinel: 
W.  G.  Nicholson  has  finished  up  his  apricot 
harvest.  His  four-year-old  apricot  orchard 
yielded  him  $100  per  acre  net.  He  has  dried  a 
couple  of  tons  of  the  fruit  whole,  and  has  made 
a  great  success  of  the  plan.  The  cots  are  pitted 
without  being  split  in  two,  and  when  properly 
cooked  are  equal  in  taste,  if  not  superior,  to 
canned  apricots.  Mr.  N.  says  that  the  fruit 
should  be  soaked  over  night,  then  simmered 
(not  boiled)  in  cooking.  Boiling  dried  frait  of 
any  kind  detracts  from  its  flavor. 

Fruit  Notes  from  Around  Grangeville. — 
Cor.  Visalia  Delta:  J.  E.  Tilton  has  got  seed- 
ling apricot  trees  of  the  "Tilton  "  variety  that 
yield  considerable  fruit.  The  fruit  from  two 
trees  was  picked  and  weighed.  One  free  yielded 
15  sixty-pound  boxes  and  the  other  16  sixty- 
pound  boxes.  One  tree,  when  six  years  old, 
produced  1100  pounds  of  fruit.  The  trees  are 
now  seven  years  old.  The  fruit  is  a  fair  size, 
good  flavor  and  fine  drying  apricot.  Ed. 
Gerow  obtained  four  tons  of  apricots  off  three 
acres  of  orchard;  that  would  be  $266.66  per 
acre  gross,  at  10  cents  per  pound,  whiuh  they 
are  selling  at.  Raisin  trays  are  being  hauled  in 
all  directions,  and  the  sound  of  the  hammer 
can  be  heard  from  sun  to  sun. 

Late  Crop  Grapes. —  Hanford  Jovmal:  A 
way  of  disposing  of  the  second  and  third  crops 
of  grapes  produced  in  Lucerne,  which  are  unfit 
for  raisins,  is  a  subject  of  much  interest  to 
fruit  growers,  and  the  distillery  of  the  same 
into  brandy  seems  to  oflFer  the  best  induce- 
ments for  profit.  In  conversation  with  A. 
Hillstrom  of  this  city,  who  was  sngaged  for 
several  years  in  the  dist  Uery  business  at  Fres- 
no, we  gain  some  information  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  raisin  growers.  He  says  that  for 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $6000,  perhaps  for  $5000,  a 
distillery  can  be  built  that  will  have  a  capacity 
of  producing  500  or  600  gallons  of  brandy  daily. 
In  Fresno  the  prices  paid  for  second-crop 
grapes  range  from  $8  to  $14.  He  says  that  he 
purchased  grapes  there  at  $10  a  ton,  and  then 
made  a  good  profit  in  distilling  them. 

Grain  Crops  Turned  Out  Well. — Traver 
Advocate:  Harvesting  is  well  advancing  and 
many  machines  are  neatly  tucked  away  for  an- 
other year's  use.  The  grain,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  considered  excellent,  and  the  general  acreage 
good.  The  warehouses  are  becoming  well 
stocked  with  grain,  and  a  few  shipments  to  in- 
termediate points  have  been  made,  although 
many  of  the  farmers  are  awaiting  higher  quota- 
tions. 

ARIZONA. 

Crops  in  Salt  River  Valley.  — Phoenix  Her- 
ald: The  crop  of  fruit  in  the  Salt  river  valley 
this  season  is  exceptionally  large  in  (juantity 
and  fine  in  quality.  The  apricot  crop  was 
splendid,  and  the  whole  thing  has  been  canned 
and  dried  in  fine  shape.  Early  peaches  have 
also  been  on  for  some  time,  and  nectarines  and 
figs  are  ripening  rapidly  and  in  abundance,  and 
the  whole  crop  will  be  saved  this  season,  thanks 
to  our  canning  and  drying  facilities.  These 
fruits  should  be  secured  by  our  merchants  here 
and  handled  in  preference  to  foreign  fruits. 
Home  industry  is  worthy  of  recognition.  The 
farmers  never  received  better  average  prices  for 
all  of  their  produce  than  they  are  receiving  to- 
day with  a  demand  for  everything  they  can 
raise.  The  chances  are  that  the  supply  of 
wheat,  flour,  barley  and  hay,  furnished  by  this 
valley,  will  be  exhausted  long  before  the  new 
crops  put  in  an  appearance  next  year,  and 
prices  will  be  accordingly  good. 
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The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dbwkv,  Secretary  State  Granite  of  California 

Executive  Committeemen  Hon.  Thos. 
McConnell  and  B.  F.  Walton  will  be  at 
Sacramento  next  week,  and  probably  Master 
Davis  and  Committeeman  Loucks. 

Elk  Grove  Grange  recently  lost  its 
property  (except  the  seat  and  minute  books) 
by  fire.  The  suffering  Patrons  and  citizens 
of  Elk  Grove  have  our  sympathy  and  hopes 
that  they  will  shake  off  the  ashes  and  work 
*nd  prosper  even  better  than  of  old. 

n 

b  Quarterly  Returns. — Many  reporfs 
for  the  quarter  ending  June  30th  have  been 
received.  Others  due,  we  trust,  will  soon  be 
received,  showing  that  Granges  are  alive 
^||d  prospering  all  around  the  circle. 

•Officers' Rei'ORTS. — There  is  a  stand- 
\rl^  resolution  that  annual  reports  from  all 
df^cers  of  the  State  Grange  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  at  a  date  not  later 
than  the  ist  of  September,  and  that  the  same 
shall  be  printed  and  ready  for  circulation  at 
the  opening  of  the  State  Grange.  This 
rliSdlution  has  been  a  dead  letter  heretofore 
fVoib  the  fact  that  very  few  reports  have  ever 
h|(p|Kp  received  by  the  Secretary  in  time  to 
have  the  same  printed.  Shall  the  resolution 
remain  dormant  ?  Will  not  most,  if  not  all, 
officers  forward  their  reports  in  season  for 
advance  printing  this  year  ? 

Amendments.— Patrons,  remember  that 
a^l^proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution 
must  be  forwarded  to  and  submitted  by  the 
Execvtive  Committee,  through  the  Secretary 
of '  tbc  State  Grange,  to  each  subordinate 
Grange  one  month  in  advance  of  the  State 
Grange  meeting. 

^SSk  Jose— E.  T.  Pettit,  W.  M.,  writes: 
'jCVjelire  keeping  up  our  usual  interest  in 
Grange  work  and  planning  for  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  State  Grange  next  October." 
San  Jose  is  the  beautiful  "  Garden  City  "  of 
California,  and  all  old  State  Grangers  know 
that  a  grand  reception  will  be  in  store  for 
Pj^tlVon?.  coming  session. 

'*Grand  and  Pure."— J. W.A.Wright,  the 
first  Master  of  California  State  Grange,  and 
aijtHbV'of  the  National  Grange  Declaration 
of  Purposes,  in  a  recent  letter,  remitting  one 
yiiV's,  aues  to  Temescal  Grange,  remarks: 
"il  certainly  wish  to  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
taining' my  membership;  indeed,  when 
Dfeath'sf  call  comes,  I  want  it  to  find  me  in 
gbbd  standing  in  that  grand  and  pure  agri- 
cuUpral  brotherhood  that  I  have  loved  so 
heartily  and  for  whose  good  I  have  labored 
with  all  en y  might,  and  with  no  small  personal 
I08S'  pecuniarily  to  myself,  so  long  as  I  had 
the  bj^porlunity  and  its  official  duties  to  per- 
fdiWi'.'"  rtad  the  ventures  of  life  blessed  me 
with  an  abundance,  or  had  not  my  great 
financT^l  Ibss  on  the  dry  plains  of  Southern 
CaJi^brpia, involved  me  with  snch  payments 
of  idcbtis.  a^  I  have  been  able  to  make  (so 
that  I  have  never  yet  gotten  ahead),  I  would 
not  dniy  keep  my  dues  advance  paid,  but 
wxMd'  ^^vf  to  the  cause  that  I  have  so 


loved.  In  kind  and  fraternal  remembrance 
to  all,  etc." 

Excursion  Rates.— No  doubt  the  usual 
reduction  of  one-third  fare,  first-class  rates, 
will  be  granted  by  the  transportation  lines  to 
all  members  and  visitors  to  the  State  Grange 
meeting  at  San  Jose,  October  4th.  This 
will  furnish  a  favorable  opportunity  for  many 
from  all  parts  of  California  to  enjoy  a  visit 
to  that  delightful  city  and  its  surrounding 
fruit  farms  and  vineyards;  to  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory, close  by,  on  Mt.  Hamilton;  the 
famous  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mines,  13 
miles  southwesterly,  and  the  elevated  vine 
and  fruit  regions  of  the  Coast  range  in  the 
direction  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  pleasant  wa- 
tering place 's  about  30  miles,  by  narrow 
gauge  railroad,  west  of  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  Huer,  of  Mt.  Eden,  is  editor  of  the 
Riutler,  read  at  each  meeting  of  Eden 
Grange. 

"the  work  of  another  day,  etc." 
During  the  past  four  years  the  State 
Grange  of  California  has  been  well  build- 
ing up  in  financial  strength.  It  has 
also  been  gaining  the  confidence  of 
each  other  and  of  the  world  at  large. 
But  has  there  not  been  a  large  amount 
of  real  Grange  work  that  has  been 
neglected  during  the  years  that  have  gone 
by  ?  Should  there  not  be  preparations 
already  going  on  for  some  course  at  our  next 
annual  session  whereby  there  will  not  re- 
main so  "  many  things  undone  that  ought  to 
to  be  done  ? '' 

Our  State  Grange,  as  a  rule,  resolutes 
first-rate;  but  how  do  we  carry  out  our  reso- 
lutions ?  Do  we  not  need  a  decided  change 
in  some  respects?  Can  the  State  Grange 
expect  an  Executive  Committee  of  three 
persons,  who  receive  no  pay  for  their  time, 
and  the  sacrifices  that  have  to  be  made  of 
their  private  business  to  attend  sessions  of 
the  committee,  to  pay  their  fare  and  board 
in  attending  all  sessions,  and  do  all  the  work 
that  ought  to  be  done  between  the  annual 
sessions  of  the  State  Grange  ? 

Ought  we  not  to  have  at  least  five  mem- 
bers on  the  Executive  Committee,  represent- 
ng  different  interests  and  localities  of  the 
State  ?  Are  there  not  capable  and  zealous 
men  and  women  enough  to  provide  a  larger 
board  to  meet  to  advantage  at  least  once  a 
quarter  instead  of  semiannually,  according 
to  our  present  constitutional  provision  ?  We 
have  a  good  committee;  but  is  it  numerous 
enough,  and  do  they  meet  often  enough,  or 
can  they  be  expected  to  without  remunera- 
tion for  time  or  expenses  ? 

I  ask  these  questions  as  a  matter  of  pres- 
ent duty  to  my  fellow-Patrons,  believing  that 
they  have  not  thought  of,  or  duly  and  fully 
considered  the  questions  here  stated.  Let 
them  be  considered  by  the  many,  and  also 
in  time  to  provide  for  action,  if  thought  best, 
at  our  next  State  Grange.  So  far,  there  has 
been  no  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  offered  for  the  next 
session. 

For  the  Good  of  the  Order.— Officers, 
Deputies  and  Secretaries  can  serve  the  good 
of  the  Order  by  putting  information  into  as 
condensed  and  convenient  shape  as  practi 
cable  for  both  local  and  State  publishers 


Many  Patrons  could  render  publishers,  read- 
ers and  the  Grange  excellent  service  by 
sending  in  items,  whether  written  in  elegant 
style  or  not.  Many  can  write  better  than 
they  think  for  before  trying  their  hand. 

Order  of  Exercises. — It  is  customary 
in  most  States  for  the  Executive  Committee 
to  have  prepared  and  published  in  program 
form  a  proper  order  of  e.\ercises  for  the  an- 
nual session  of  the  State  Grange.  A  liberal 
number  of  copies  are  sent  to  each  Grange 
sufficiently  in  advance  to  apprise  its  mem- 
bers of  the  important  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  rare  musical  and  literary 
treat  to  be  spread  before  them.  This  in- 
spires interest  in  the  coming  session,  and 
adds  much  to  the  pleasures  and  profits  of 
the  gathering.  It  certainly  is  a  good  policy 
for  such  imptortant  gatherings  to  have,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  leading  announcements 
for  the  session  understood  in  advance,  and 
not  have  many  of  the  best  features  of  the  pro- 
gram through  the  entire  session  announced 
only  from  day  to  day. 

Now  FOR  Grange  Work.— The  rush 
of  the  grain  harvest  is  over  in  most  parts  of 
the  State.  The  live  membership  of  the 
Grange  doubtless  stands  better  than  it  did 
one  year  ago,  but  there  has  not  been  that 
large  increase  which  we  ought  to  expect  in 
prosperous  times.  The  Grange  is  a  solid, 
permanent  organization.  Its  members  owe 
the  Order  their  good  services.  There  is 
still  nearly  three  months  of  the  Grange  year 
to  cooperate  in  establishing  new  Granges 
and  increasing  the  membership  of  others. 
Our  annual  session  opens  in  the  "  Garden 
City  "  of  California  on  the  4th  day  of  October 
next.  Let  the  members  of  every  Grange 
use  their  efforts  to  make  the  best  annual  re- 
port possible,  and  then  (as  numerously  as 
feasible)  attend  the  session  with  the  repre- 
sentatives and  alternates  and  help  make  the 
session  of  1892  not  only  an  unusually  profit- 
able, but  a  specially  memorable  gathering. 


Oar  Agents. 


J.  C.  HOAO — San  FrancLsco. 

R.  Q-  Bailey— San  Francisco. 

Gko.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 

Samubl  B.  Clikf— Creston,  Cal. 

Mb«.  Bruce  B.  Lke— Tehama  Co. 

K.  H.  SCHAKFKLE— Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  Co'f. 

R       HnsTON  — MnntATia. 

Ohas.  B.  Townsend — Sierra  and  Nevada  Cos, 

A.  C.  Godfrey— OreROu. 

J.  M.  IsRAii, — Monterey  Co. 


THE  FARMERS' 


PROTEOTS  your  business  interests. 

PLACES  you  on  an  equal  footing  with 
men  in  all  other  branches  of  business  and 
trade. 

ENABLES  you  to  purchase  your  sup- 
plies at  a  much  lower  price  than  you  are 
now  paying  for  them. 

ENABLES  you  to  obtain  for  your  prod- 
uce its  full  market  value,  no  matter  how  re- 
mote you  may  be  from  business  centers. 

FURNISHES  you  prompt  and  accurate 
information  by  mail,  telephone  or  telegraph, 
regarding  the  market  value  of  any  article 
of  produce  you  may  have  for  sale,  often  sav- 
ing to  its  members  on  a  single  transaction 
several  times  the  cost  of  membership. 

FURNISHES  you  information  regarding 
the  commercial  status  and  business  integrity 
of  the  various  houses  with  which  you  deal  or 
may  desire  to  deal. 

Write  for  printed  matter  to 

THE  FARMERS' 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Peranoa  receiving  thtg  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examlD  its  oonteots,  terms  of  subscription,  and  ^Ive  It 
their  own  patronai^e,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
circulating  the  journal,  and  malting  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 0  mos.,  $1;  10  mos.,  $2;  10  mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe/s. 


$500,000 


To  LOAI  !■  AST    AMOl'KT   AT  TIIK   TIRT  LOWKgT  MARKn 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  tree  by  the  CHAKNiKa  Aihciliart  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  coi.  Geary  and  Pranklln  Sts.,  8aa  Fran- 
•laeo.    ArtdreM  Mrs.  B.  Y  Olridlnra  a*  abnv* 


Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco, 


Want  to  Borrow  on  20  Acres  Fruit  Land, 

Ten  Aores  Bearing,  near  Ilaywards, 
WORTH   DOOBL.B  THB  AMOUNT. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  42  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LOWKST  PRICKS, 
EASIEST  TERMS. 
LARCiE.ST  STUCK. 
Oldest  MufUc  Uouae. 

DBCKEB  BBOH. 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  OHASE, 

««  O'FkrrolI  at..  8.  1*. 


Writr  CRYSTAL  CREAM- 
ERY CO.,  I.ANS1.MJ,  BUH., 
for  Cftlaluvurs  of 

CREAMERIES,  Etc. 

OluK*i  Milk  Cnna,  S(«v<?r 
Kunl,  WttU  T  Tanksuf  Hteel 
[■Into,  cverliistliiK.  Cream 
without  Ice  iir  with  Ice.  We 
want  agents  everywhere. 
Big  cut  In  prices. 


T»vin  1  — 


ggies 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 


EiM!:i9l)frlng  at  $75  00 

8|if)^f?r  at   77  50 

.rjfcqual  to  jobs  selling  from 


50  to  75%  more  money. 


For<'il25to  $150  that  cannot  be 
^^at  Jor  $150  to  $200. 

our  jobs  warranted  for 
lias  y.dj       one  year. 

Kid]  yd  b'ji 
w^n  ml]  ail 
bua  ,1847 


Carts 


From  $14  to  $23,  better  than 
those  sold  by  others  for  from 
$25  to  $30. 


Harness 

At  from  25%  to  40%  less  than 
others  are  selling. 


No.  176  JUMP  SEAT  SURREY,  PRICE  $145. 

li  Full  steel  Axle  and  li  Wheels,  Trimmed  In  the  Beat  of  Leather  and  Painted 
Plrat-ClaBB.  Material  of  the  Very  Beat.  Cannot  be  Bought  Blaewbere 
for  Leas  tha  n  $200  to  S250. 


Write  for  our  catalogue  of  ve- 
hicles and  harness  or  call  in  per- 
son at  ibYz  Fremont  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO., 

36i   FREMONT   STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Information 

FOI? 

Settlers! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


5K- 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  PERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       .       -       -  California. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FSAN0I80O,  OAL. 

looorporated  April,  18Ti. 


Aathorlzed  Okpital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  up  and  BeserTe  Fand  800,000 
DlTldands  paid  to  Stookholderi.. .  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

1.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  UONTPELUEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  MoMtTLLKN  Secretary 

Oeneral  Banklne.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
BUls  of  Exobange  Doa$;ht  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
Goontry  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1,  1802.  A.  HONTPKLLIER,  Uanacer. 


ALAHEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Mill  In 
the  market. 

Every  On* 
Guaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDRBSS — 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno 


JAKES  U.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publla 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

H0.  SSO  OaU/ornla  Street, 
tel«ph(Ui|S  Ro.  174$.  SAN  rRAHOIBOO,  OAL, 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

LiGHTNiNG_  Baler 

Capacity,  41  Tons  per  Day. 


AWARDED  FIRST    PREMIUM    BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  AND  1891. 


No  tramplns-  No  forking  from  the  Stack.  No  catting  of  Stacks  Necessary.  Yon 
can  sit  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  bale  It  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  Ic 
the  market.  You  can  put  10  tons  In  a  car.  The  forking  from  the  stack  Is  all  done  by  the 
horses.  The  baler  can  turn  out  more  hay  In  less  time  and  In  better  style  than  any  other 
press. 

  MANUFACTURED  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 

==^=  J.  F,  HILL,  Proprietor.  =^^^= 
Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  GAL. 

SBND  FOB  OIBOULABS. 


THE  ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE 


IS  THE  BEST,  because 
it  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  in 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  manu- 
factured gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  26 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
Na  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed  to 
operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 


Tie  Oriental  LaMcli  is  PerfectiOB. 

Inventor  and  Mannfactarer, 
105  BBALB  STREET.  SAN  PRANOISOO. 


GALE 

BAKER  ^A.^  HAMILTON 
SmFMNQISCO-SAQRAMENTO. 


STOCK  SI  SCALES 


4Toi^  

U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

tsr  Delivered  at  joat  B.  B.  Station  and  ample  time  faf 
bnilding  and  teeting  aGowed  before  acceptanoa. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.  f. 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

126  KEARNY  STREET,  SAM  FBANOISOO. 
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Bailee's  Home-Made  Incubator. 

J.  W.  Sallee  of  Clinton,  Mo.,  who  if  we 
mistake  not  was  formerly  resident  in  South- 
ern California,  writes  to  the  Poultry  Keeper 
as  follows: 

I  have  made  an  incubator  in  my  cellar, 
which  is  8x8  feet.  The  tank  is  just  eight 
feet  square,  and  the  walls  of  the  cellar  eight 
feet  two  inches  square,  leaving  a  space  of 
one  inch  all  around  for  ventilation.  The 
walls  are  double,  and  filled  in  with  sawdust. 
The  water  is  heated  by  an  upright  tubular 
steam  boiler.  The  steam  is  forced  into  the 
water  near  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  in  an 
oblique  direction,  so  the  water  is  forced  in  a 
rapid  current  around  the  lank.  When  the 
water  is  hot  enough  in  the  tank,  the  steam  is 
turned  off.  I  have  several  thermometers  on 
the  eggs  at  different  points,  but  this  is  un- 
necessary if  the  incubator  is  properly  con- 
structed and  the  egg  trays  all  on  the  lever. 
The  top  of  door  into  incubator  should  be  be- 
low the  eggs,  so  the  hot  air  cannot  escape 
except  through  the  ventilator.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  have  the  bottom  of  the  cellar 
filled  up  too  near  the  eggs.  I  had  mine  ar- 
ranged thus,  save  a  ditch  in  center  in  which 
I  went  to  turn  the  eggs.  But  the  proper 
construction  is  to  have  the  top  arranged  as 
above  described,  and  have  at  least  six  feet 
space  below  the  eggs,  the  whole  cellar  in 
fact,  with  walls  close,  so  air  cannot  get  out 
or  in  except  as  desired.  The  hot  air  from 
the  tank  will  not  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar,  nor  the  cool  air  in  the  bottom  rise  to 
the  eggs.  With  disinfectants  and  absorb- 
ents, all  poisonous  gases  from  eggs  are  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  large  body  of  pure  air 
around  the  eggs  will  insure  a  better  hatch. 
Moisture  is  supplied  in  the  usual  way,  but 
more  particularly  by  turning  the  steam  hose 
loose  in  the  cellar,  both  warming  and  damp- 
ening the  air.  This  steam  moisture  is  the 
best  of  agencies  to  success.  I  am  going  to 
enlarge  the  incubator  to  hatch  1200  dozen 
eggs  at  one  hatch,  and  have  the  trays  ar- 
ranged so  I  can  go  under  them,  with  at 
least  six  feet  of  space  below  the  trays,  and 
also  have  the  trays  double,  with  eggs  con- 
fined between,  and  hung  on  pivots,  so  I 
can  turn  by  simply  revolving  on  the  pivot. 
In  this  way  I  can  turn  the  whole  1200  dozens 
in  15  minutes  without  exposing  myself  to  the 
hot  air  above  the  eggs,  as  1  now  have  to  do. 
The  air  in  the  ditch,  below  the  eggs,  is  al- 
ways cool,  and  the  air  in  cellar,  below  the 
eggs,  will  be  pleasant  when  the  eggs  are  at 
103*  temperature.  The  difference  in  the 
temperature  of  the  eggs,  the  thermometer 
standing  up  between  fertile  eggs  and  one 
laying  with  the  back  upon  the  eggs,  is  four 
degrees.  I  aim  to  keep  the  one  laying  on 
its  back  at  the  temperature  of  the  hen.  This 
I  do  by  putting  my  thermometers — each  one 
of  them — under  a  healthy  hen  and  getting 
the  correct  temperature.  Then  I  make  a 
scratch  opposite  this  standard,  and  always 
aim  to  keep  the  temperature  near  the  "  hen 
scratch."  One  thermometer  stands  at  108, 
another  103,  another  105  and  so  on;  but 
when  the  correct  standard  is  registered  on 
the  thermometer,  you  only  have  to  look  for 
that.  With  so  large  a  body  of  water  and 
walls,  so  the  air  cannot  escape,  and  made  of 
good  nonconducting  material,  there  is  no 
trouble  to  keep  the  temperature  at  just  what 
you  desire.  A  little  heating,  morning  and 
night,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  You  see  that 
I  havp  built  upon  the  principles  exactly  of 
the  "  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator."  But  mine 
is  nearer  the  correct  principles,  having  more 
pure  air,  an  easier  way  of  supplying  mois- 
ture, more  perfect  heating  apparatus,  and, 
what  you  have  not,  the  earth  itself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar  to  absorb  carbonic  acid 
gas.  I  built  this  incubator  upon  my  own 
ideas  of  what  was  necessary  for  a  large  in- 
cubator, and  I  have  not  been  disappointed 
in  a  single  particular.  My  hatch,  all  through 
the  season,  has  been  80  per  cent,  and  much 
of  the  loss  was  because  I  thought  the  tem- 
perature, a  little  above  the  "  hen  scratch  " 
about  the  time  of  hatching,  would  not  hurt 
anything,  but  it  kill  many  chicks.  The 
instructions  of  letting  the  temperature  fall  a 
little  the  last  few  days  should  be  strictly  ob 
served.  About  the  fourth  day  is  another 
time  the  heat  should  not  be  allowed  to  run 
high.  I  did  let  the  temperature  run  too 
high  when  one-half  the  eggs  in  the  incubator 
were  just  four  days  in,  and  ^he  other  one- 
half  had  been  in  nine  days.  The  first  eggs 
put  in  were  not  injured,  but  many  of  the  last 
I  lost.  The  germ  is  more  tender  at  that 
age — four  days — and  cannot  stand  much  ex- 
posure either  way.  I  have  over  2500  chicks 
h  iched  at  two  sittings.  The  chicks  are  do 
ing  well. 


flow  to  Select  a  Good  Layer. 

How  many  poultrymen  can  pick  out  a 
good  laying  hen  from  a  strange  flock  ?  Not 
many  can  do  it;  yet  it  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished after  a  short  study  of  the  make-up 
and  characteristics,  says  the  O.  C.  Farmer. 
There  goes  a  hen  with  a  thick  neck,  long 
head,  ill-shaped,  walks  listlessly  about,  seem- 
ingly with  no  purpose  or  intention  in  view. 
She  doesn't  care  to  scratch,  but  hangs 
around  the  hen-house,  evidently  waiting  for 
her  next  feed.  She  gets  up  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  goes  to  bed  early  in  the  evening. 
That  hen  may  be  put  down  as  a  very  poor 
layer.  The  eggs  of  some  of  the  other  hens 
go  to  help  pay  her  keep.  Here  comes  an- 
other hen.  She  walks  briskly,  and  there  is 
an  elasticity  in  her  movements  that  denotes 
she  has  something  in  view.  She  is  neat  and 
natty  in  appearance,  small  head,  with  slim 
neck,  nicely  arched  or  curved.  She  forages 
and  scratches  all  day  long,  and  may  be  too 
busy  to  come  for  her  evening  feed.  She  is 
at  the  door  in  the  morning  waiting  to  be  let 
out.  She  snatches  a  few  mouthfuls  of  food, 
and  is  off  to  the  meadow,  looking  for  insects. 
Before  she  gets  out  in  the  morning,  she  gen- 
erally deposits  her  daily  egg  in  the  nest,  or 
returns  alter  a  short  forage.  She  is  neat, 
clean  and  tidy,  with  a  brightness  and  a  fresh- 
ness pleasing  to  the  eye.  That  is  the  hen 
that  pays  for  her  food  and  gives  a  good 
profit  all  the  year  round.  The  writer  has 
noticed  these  traits  since  boyhood,  and 
knows  that  they  are  infallible.  By  studying 
these  traits,  any  man  may  in  a  few  years,  by 
selection,  have  a  fine  laying  flock  of  hens. 
Fanciers  perforce  must  have  good  and  bad 
layers,  as  they  breed  for  feathers  in  the 
main,  and  the  poor  layer  may  be  the  bird 
with  the  fine  plumage  and  markings.  This 
is  not  wholly  the  case,  of  course,  but  it  is 
partially  so. — Farmers'  Review. 


Feeding. — The  results  of  several  feeding 
experiments,  made  by  the  New  York  Ex- 
periment Station,  indicate  that  for  laying 
fowls  of  smaller  breeds,  Indian  corn  or  corn- 
meal  can  be  fed  in  quite  large  proportion 
with  a  considerable  margin  in  its  favor  over 
certain  more  nitrogenous  foods;  but  that 
while  smaller  fowl.';,  even  when  confined, 
suffer  little  serious  disadvantage  under  the 
ration,  larger  breeds  will  not  endure  for 
long  periods  a  very  large  proportion  of  corn- 
meal  in  their  feed,  and  unless  at  liberty,  will 
do  better  with  a  somewhat  more  nitrogenous 
ration.  For  e.xhibition  stock,  a  highly  nitrog- 
enous ration  is  to  be  recommended,  except 
perhaps  for  a  short  period  when  extra  weight 
is  desired.  From  the  fact  of  better  ''con- 
dition "  attending  the  nitrogenous  ration,  and 
the  tendency  to  have  the  production  of  eggs 
limited  to  a  shorter  period,  an  advantage  will 
doubtless  be  found  in  the  more  nitrogenous 
and  oftener  varied  ration  for  breeding  stock. 


Fiber  Culture  at  the  State  Fair. — 
A  special  exhibition  of  fiber  culture  will  be 
made  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall  at  Sacra- 
mento of  flax,  ramie  and  cotton.  This 
promises  to  be  a  good  display,  as 
ramie  plants  will  be  exhibited  that  are 
growing  in  the  building  at  the  present  time. 
If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural  have 
samples  of  flax  or  fiber  plants  grown  in 
California,  they  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  W.  H.  Murray,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Ramie  Culture,  who  will  have  charge  of 
the  exhibit.  Mr.  Murray  may  be  addressed 
at  810  Castro  St.,  S.  F. 


Fills  the  Bill. 


Farmers  perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  suffer 
from  the  charges  and  dishonesty  of  middlemen. 
If  the  farmer  could  sell  bis  produce  at  t)est  market 
rates  and  have  honest  returns  made,  bis  profits 
would  l>e  greaily  increased.  An  agency  or  organ- 
ization that  would  carefully  supply  the  farmer  with 
information  in  advance  of  his  shipment,  look  out 
for  his  produce  when  it  arrives,  report  to  him  as  to 
the  honesty  of  firms  he  may  think  of  dealing  with 
and  do  bis  purchasing  at  the  l>est  market  rates, 
would  be  of  almost  incalculable  benefit.  To  fill  this 
want,  lately  a  number  of  reputable  San  Francisco 
business  men  have  organized  a  Farmers'  Protective 
Bureau,  with  offices  in  the  Chronicle  building,  San 
Francisco. 

A  Good  Thinii;  for  Jackson. 

We  have  learned,  upon  what  we  believe  to  be  re- 
liable authority,  that  the  Aspinwall  M?inufacturing 
Company,  of  Three  Rivers.  Mich.,  will  remove  their 
entire  plant  to  Jackson,  Mich.,  about  September 
ist,  where  they  have  erected  new  buildings,  equipped 
with  the  latest  improved  machinery  specially  adapted 
to  their  business.  This  old  and  reliable  firm  have 
manufactured  potato  planters  and  potato  cutters  for 
so  many  years  that  their  name  has  become  a  house- 
hold word  in  every  farming  community,  and  their 
customers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  their  plant  at 
Jackson  will  furnish  them  with  additional  and  better 
facilities  for  turning  out  their  popular  machines. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 

QUIOKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 

OAREFULEST. 
CAPACITY  FROM  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONE   B<1Y   CAN   BUN  IT. 
tS"  Send  for  Illu8tr»tcd  clrculftr  Klvlnff  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  tastlmonlalsr 

MOSHER.  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  ■  -  -  216  Front  Street,  Mannfactnrers, 
G.  Q.  WICK  SON  &  CO.,  -  3  4  5  Front  Street,  Selling  Agents, 

SAN   PRANCISOO,  OAL 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  sn,  do  you  use  our  PatBnl 

sj»nv«QPOSS  HEAD'^ 


IF  NOT;  WHY  NOT  7 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 

The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


Trial.  Why  suSer  from  tbe  bad  effects  of  the  La  Grippe,  Lame  Back,  Kidney  and  Liver 
disease,  Rheumatiem,  Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  any  kind  of  weakneBS,  or  other  diseases,  wheo 
Electricity  will  cure  you  and  keep  vou  in  htalth.   (Headaclie  cured  in  one  minute.)  To 

rrrrs  DR.  JUDD'S  ELECTRIC  BELT 

free.   Prices,  $3,  $0,  $10,  and  S16,  if  satisBed.    Also  Electric  Trtisses  and  Box  Batteries. 
Ooets  nothing  to  try  them.   Can  be  regulated  to  suit,  and  guaranteed  to  last  tor  years.  A 
Belt  and  Battery  combined,  and  produces  sufficient  Electricity  to  shock.    Free  Medical 
advice.   Write  to-day.    Olve  waist  measure,  price  and  full  particulars. 
Agonts  Wanted  Address  DR.  JCnn,  Detroit.  Mich. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MUECKE  &  CO.,  Pacifc  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  la  the  Standard  WorlE  on  tbe  Ralaln  Industry  In  Oallfornla.  It  bas  be«n 
approved  by  Prof.  Hllsard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Ur.  Ohaa.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  maltltude  of 
Practical  Raleln  Orowsra. 

Sold  only  by  the  DBWBT  PUBLISHINQ  CO.  or  Ita  Agents  at  Ibe  uniform  price  of 
$3.00,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220JMarket4St.,  San  Francisco. 


JULT  23,  1892. 
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breeders'  llirectory. 


Bb  lincB  or  lees  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 


W.  H.  BOBKB,  S2«  Harliet  St.,  a.  F.;  Ref^istered 
Holsteios;  winners  of  more  8rBt  prizes,  iweepstaliea 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Fare  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBB8BYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Beelstered  Herd  is 
owned  by  fieory  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

P.  PBTBRSBN, Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  b Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  liYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
~  Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 

WIIiD  PL.OWBB  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  &  Bro..  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  tborougb- 
bredstraiosandCrulkshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


OHABLBS  B.  HDMBBBT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Frlesian 
Cattle.  Catalogues  on  application. 

If.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBBOHBBON  HORSBS.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  oata- 

.  togue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PUBB-BRBU  fiOLiSTBIN  B'BIBSIAN  Cattle 
tor  Sale.   Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  HollUiter,  CaL 


J.  H.  WHITB,  LakevlUe,  Sonoma  Co.,  OaL,  bieedet 
of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle. 


BBiliEIDBB    OP    KBOISTBBBD  JBBHBT 
Cattle.    H.  A.  Maybew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MUBPHT,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  SAXB  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franoiseo, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
•verv  varletT  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

WILLIAM  NILBS,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


0>  BLOM,  St.  Helena.    Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


MADISON  H.  ORITOHBB,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
Light  Brahmas,  Black  Langsbane,  Buff  Cochins, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns. Settings,  91.60.  Mann's  Bone  Mills,  Creosozone. 


DBBR  MOUNT  POULTBY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.    S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
.   Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Quinea  Pigs. 

OALIFOBNIA  POULTBY  FABM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFABLlNG,  Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  O.  HBAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  Q0AT8. 


O.  B.  DWINBLLB,  Breeder  of  Shropshire  anrl  Shrop- 
shire-Merino cross-bred  rams,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


F.  BULLABD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Premium  Band  of  the  State, 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


B.  H.  GRANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


•J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Circulars  free. 


TYLBB  BBAOH,    San  Jose,  OaL,   brtadu  of 
Ihorsnghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogi, 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDBD  AT  ALL  TIMBS. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

0II:.BE:RT  TOUPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  146  ...San  Leandro,  OaL 


Intending  to  Retire  from  the  Breeding  of  Trotters,  because  I  cannot  find 
time  to  give  proper  attention  to  them,  I  am  offering  my 


At  the  Salesyard  of  KILLIP  &  CO.,  Corner  Van  Ness  Avenue  and 
Market  Street,  San  Prancieco,  on 

Wednesday,  August  10,  1892,  at  1 1  A.  M. 

KILLIP  &  CO.  will  Conduct  the  Sale  and  Issue  the 

Catalogues. 


S 


RFPP 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  SEND 
a  Btamp  for  our  new  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Wool  Growers' 
Supplies  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  iUustrated  Sheep  and  Wool 
Journal  published.  We  sell 
Shepherds'  Crooks,  Shears, 
Dockers,  Sacks,  Twine,  Wool 
Boiee,  Bells,  Marks  and  a  bun 
dred  other  articles  needed  by 
every  sheep  owner.  Send  to-day. 
0.  8.  BURGH  &  CO.,  178  Mich- 
tffan  Street.  OhicaKO. 


CALIFORNIA! 


If  you  want  to  know  about  Califcr 
I  niiiand  the  Pacific  States, send  for  the 
'  PACIFIC  KVRAI.  PBESM 
the  best  lUuetrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  Uorticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  5Pc  for  3  mo3.  Two  sample 
co^ipo,  I'V.  K.t^hllHhed  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
a»  Market  St.,  a  F, 


AMOMG  THE  OTHERS  TO  BE  SOLD  WILL  BE  THE  FOLLOWING  FILLIES: 


^".""^M-J  4  in  ihe  2:30  list. 

I'Electiosekr  125. 


B(,  foaled 
1390.  I 


I^ADINA. 


:  AddibLbb, 

I.    4  in  the  2:30  list. 


/urnwriiv  in  nnni  ^^BGKWOOD  692,  2:19. 
PINOLE  —  f^*^^''"^^  Noontide.  2:20i. 

^'  !sJn''*''1  /'Nutwood,  Jr.  (b^  Nut- 

UaLONA  }    wood  600). 

VVAL,U«A  <  j^^^^.  p^.j(,HKN  (dam  0 

(.    Ja3.  Madison,  2:17J) 

f  Antbbo. 


BET  MADISON  i''™^  madison  17,909. 2:1  ri  {^.^rplxcHEN. 


Bl  (,  foaled  1891.  I 


(  Abboteford  707,  219i. 

V  BETSY  TROTWOOD  \  ,,„„.  „.„  „„  . 

)  Alpha  Med  um  (Dam  of 

(,    Katy  S.)  2:26. 


tr  The  Stcck  will  all  be  at  Salesyard  a  few  days  before  the  sale  for  examination, 

H.  I.  THORNTON. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE   FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  OO., 
P.  O.  Box  683.  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 


BKD    BAI.I.  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Oold- 
smith.  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells.  Fargo  &  Co.. etc..  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  oows; 
It  Increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

698  Howard  St.,  Sam 
Vrsneisoo.  Oal. 


Mann's  Gfreen  Bone  Cutter 

FOB  POULTBY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20, 1889.   Canada  Patent.  June  12, 1890. 

WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

GREEN  CUT  BONJS  WILL  DUUBLE  THE  NUAIBKR  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leadini;  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooast  ARents.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wh«el  Walking  Beam  for  Pamplng  Large  Quantltlea  of  Wate 
S*nd  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM, 

WILMANS  BBOS.,     -      -  Froprtetora 

Successors  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAL. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.A.8HAF0R.  -  •  Middletown.  Ohio, 

LAROESr  AMERICAN  IMPORIER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 
Twelve  Years  Experience.    Imports  will  arrive  from 
England  in  July.    Order  Early.    Get  your  neighbors  to 
ioln.    Order  car  lots  b^  frolirht.     B»v«  Fhairniw  nhareea. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

OAKLAND,         -  CAL. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
Engli'h  Shlrp,  Cljdtsdale^ 
^rrchcron   and  Coach, 
•worses. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  & 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  &  EASY  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  &  SadSts. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Addr«8s  Box  86. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

For  SAle. 

ROBEBT  ASHBURNBB, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Gal. 

Only  tbree  fourt,hs  mile  from  terminus  of  the  S.  F. 
and  Sao  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


DURHAM  BULLS. 

I  have  two  2-year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls,  mostly  red, 
Id  good  order,  and  the  price  delivered  on  cars  or  ship 
in  San  Francisco,  is  $S0  each— are  thoroughbred  but 
can't  pedigree,  hence  the  price. 

ROLLIN  P.  SAXE, 
Ltclc  House,  San  T'ranolBco.  Gal, 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London.  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  PaciQo  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  &T..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  tttended  to.  Telephone 
No.  Mta. 


F.  W.  KRQGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


MONEY  Make  Some  t" 

By  using  tbe  Paciflo  Incabator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  e(>rjf  8  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Poultry 
a,nd  Poultry  A  ppUances.  Send 
8  cts.  In  stamps  for  82- page  catalogue, 
with  30  lull-sized  colored  outs  of  thor- 
oughbred fowld,  to  Paciflo  Tncnba- 
tor  Co.,  137  Castro  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


•THE- 


BALSTED  INGDBiTOR 

COMPANY, 
ISIS  HrrUs  Street,  eaklaad  VmL. 

Send  Btaiup  for  Circular. 


POULTRYMEN  ,t?r;ta«! 

cunsequeutly  the  price  of  eggs  1b  advauciug.  Every  one 
should  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Kgg  Food  regularly 
if  they  desire  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  they  reach  bfgh 
prices.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
B.  F.  WELLINGTON.  4C5  Wafhington  St  ,  San  FrandBCO. 


D 


EWBY  St  CO.,  PATENT  AGENTS,  aSK) 
Market  SL,  San  Fiandaco.   ffleratoi,  U  Vronl  St 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST  I 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
sood  work  every  time. 


Hnus.  H.  H.  Hooii  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal.— OinLi- 
Mu:  In  »n8Her  to  your  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Llolment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  It  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (lU 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
tecelved  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  It  a  necessity  In 
my  itables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
sue,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  aa 
they  cui  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holstelns  and  Beikshlrea. 

Henlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

«8  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
Insect  Powder  on  the  Market. 

BY  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE 
hotels,  restaurants,  saloons, 
stores  and  offices  may  be  kept  tree 
from  all  troublesome  iasects.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  It  has  been  In- 
troduced It  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  increased 
production  of  I^rethrnm  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  Is 
made,  and  their  Improved  facilities 
for  reducing  them  to  powder,  the  manufacturers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  In  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

Bnhach  himi  ul  Uanubclum;  to., 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

PaDer  Mannlaclnrers  aid  Dealea 

FRUIT  PAPER I 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  tor  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAI8IM  WRAPS  AND  SWEAT  PAPERS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Manufacturers  of  "  Bagle "  Paper  Bass. 

416  OlaT  HtroMt,  Ran  Trmnnlaoo- 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


b''one  of  the  most  complete  inventions  for  drying 
RaUln*  and  Pranes  by  steam  in  24  hours— oiher 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
all  syrup,  juice  and  flavor  in  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  green  fniit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
las.  CALIFORNIA  FKCIT  KVAPORATING 
*  M'F'G  CO.,  347i  8.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  1 

Wlewash  Your  Bans  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Either  Saooessfolly. 
Catalogue  and  teetlmon'als  sent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAIMWRIGHT, 
No.  6  Spear  Street,  San  Frandsco.l  Cal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.' 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Tested,  $3.00 

eacb;  untested,  Sl.OO  each.   L  EUves,  $1.90  each.   Root's  T 

Soove  sectiuus,  $S.OO  per  1000.   Dadact'i  comb  (oundatloa, 
0  and  66ca  ponnd.  Smokers,  tl.M  e«ch.  Olobe  veili,  U  00 
■Mfaiito.    WM.  SXTAN  *  aOH,  lui  BUteo,  OaL 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

 PATENT  OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GEUTINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  mm*  atroMWt  ExpIoalTca  U>  the  World- 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Stnmr*  aBd  Basil  BlastlHS.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmer 
I  no  other.   Aa  other*  IHITATK  obt  eiSMt  Powder,  M>  do  tkey  Ji 


mm  iBferior  artlelo- 


IndsoB,  bj  ■■■■nteetBrlBK 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  lateet  Improvements,  at  OUpper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  TUB  CUPPEB  KIliUl,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  It  the  best. 

CAPS  mm*  FCBB  mt  I«w«at  Bsatea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING! COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OmCE.  108  DATIS  STSEET,  SAH  FKAVCISCO.  CAL. 
Warebonee  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Goat*. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  poaelble  rates  of  Interest. 
I>^11  Oargoee  of  Wbeat  faraisbed  Sblppers  at  sbort  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Ag^onltoral  Implementa,  Wagoni.  Grooerlei 
and  MerohandlM  of  every  desoription  solicited, 

B.  VAN  BVBBY,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BELT,  AsBlstant  Manaser, 


PipC 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  QAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE, 

ALL  SIZES. 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  irrigating  Purposes,  Stocii 
Ranciies,  Etc. 

Hade  in  Lengtha  Desired  from  16  to  SO  faet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Thrse  Joint* 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  thla  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thickness  of  metal  used,  Is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  Att  UNDEROKOCNn  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
In  a  hath  containing  a  spe'-ial  mixtuie  of  ASPBALTUIffl,  PITCH  and 
P£TROL,EDH,  at  a  Temperature  of  300°  Farenbelt.  It  thus 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  Inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  is  practically  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Oalvanlzed,  tor  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES, LSTABLES,  BTO. 


.W.MONTAGUE&CO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANOELES. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Ooaob  to  sad  From  tbe  House.  J.  W.  BBOB:bb,  Proprietor. 


Coinini3sioii  )lerchapt$. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Mercliants 

 AID  DIALnS  U  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Frnits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  oa  OonalKninents. 

808  ft  310  Davia  St.,         San  FranoiM^ 

(P.  0.  Box 
/WConaUmments  Solicited. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  60S,  606.  607  At  509  Front  St., 
And  SOO  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

GrlES 3\rU  1=1  A  T. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POCri.TRT,EGO.S.OAMR,ORAIN,PRODUOB 
AND  WOOL. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  CaUfornla  St.,  S.  F. 
Ifembers  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Excbang*. 


CVPersonal  attention  fpyea  to  salts  and  liberal  advancM 
made  on  connifrnmenta  at  low  rates  cf  Intoreat. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNKENTS  SOLICITED.    PROUPT  RETURNS. 

418,  416  Si  417  Wasblncton  St., 
(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


II8TABU8BID  1864.1 

SEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

80  Olay  Street  and  as  Oommeroial  Street 
■41  Fkaicibos,  Cal. 
tr  SHIFPIRQ  ORDERS  A  SPBCIALTT.'W 


W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.. 

GRAIN  AND  GENERAL  PFODUGE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Contl^nmeots  and  Corresponderce  Solicited. 
Prompt  Sales  and  (juick  Oah  Returns  is  our  motto. 
Z19  and  891  Davis  Street,  Sao  Francisco. 


SVSLETH  ft  NASH, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Prodnoe,  Poaltry,  Oame,  EIrfl 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,i!3  Front  St.,  and  ISlTHt 
m  aod  887  Waahincton  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HAY  PRESSES. 

Hay  Presses  made  by  the  Celebrated  Pren 
Mannfactorer, 

MONARCH  HAT  PRESS, 
HURRICANE  PRESS  (Size  A.) 
GENUINE  PRICE  PETALUMA  PRESS. 
WIDE  WEST  (All  Steel)  PRESS, 

FOB  SALE  BY 

L.  O.  MOREHOUSE. 

SAN  LBANDRO,        -        •        -  OAL. 


PLOWS 

M-BAeS  HAMILTON  5*™ 


WELL 


SUPPLIES^ 


Mining,  Ditching,  PumQm 
tng,  WinditSttamlllach't.  Cncycloriia  Itc 

The  American  WeH  Works,  Aurora,  UL 


U-I3S.Cai«alSt.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I  .  ^ 

BaM  Stust,  DALLAS.  TBXAS.  r 
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Market  Review. 


San  Fkancisco,  July  20, 1892. 
More  activity  in  farm  products  was  developed  the 
past  week  than  has  been  exhibited  at  any  time  dur- 
ing this  year.  Under  the  stimulus  of  bad  harvest 
weather  In  England  and  on  the  continent,  wheat 
gained  in  strength  on  last  Thursday  ,and  Friday,  but 
with  more  favorable  weather  the  market  relaxed, 
only  to  make  a  decided  jump  on  yesterday  upon  re- 
ceipt of  confirmed  advices  of  very  bad  harvest 
weather  abroad.  The  unfavorable  weather,  while 
at  this  writing  only  affecting  wheat,  will  tend  to 
give  strength  to  barley,  for  that,  too,  as  also  oats  and 
rye,  will  be  more  or  less  damaged  abroad  by  the  un- 
seasonable weather.  If  signs  go  for  anything,  they 
point  to  an  active  export  demand,  and  as  there  is  a 
large  tonnage  in  port,  facilities  are  at  hand  to  ac- 
commodate exporters.  The  receipt  of  hay  has  been 
largely  in  excess  of  the  demand,  which  has  caused 
buyers  to  hold  off  and  bid  lower.  As  the  crop  was 
short  in  the  sou  hern  part  of  the  State,  and  natural 
pasture  or  feed  very  scarce,  it  looks  as  if  the  forced 
selling  is  wrong.  In  dairy  produce  there  is  a  firmer 
tone  to  gilt-edged  butter  and  cheese,  and  also 
selected  fresh-laid  eggs  sent  in  from  near-by  points. 
Garden-stuff,  outside  of  two  or  three  kinds,  has 
cleaned  up  well  on  each  day  during  the  week. 
Onions  have  dragged,  but  choice,  well-matured 
potatoes,  suitable  for  shipping,  have  moved  off 
readily  at  firm  prices;  poor  stuff  has  hung,  with  con- 
cessions in  order.  There  has  been  a  somewhat  ex- 
cited market  for  prunes,  apricots  and  peaches.  The 
strength  and  higher  prices  for  the  first  named  are 
due  to  advices  from  abroad  pointing  to  a  light  crop 
in  the  southern  part  of  Europe,  and  home  advices 
reporting  a  light  crop  in  Oregon  and  the  crop  in  this 
State  not  turning  out  as  large  as  it  was  estimated 
about  30  days  ago.  The  poor  crop  at  the  East  of 
peaches  favorably  influenced  our  market  for  peaches 
and  apricots,  with  canners  buying  heavily.  Another 
influence  which  caused  better  prices  was  the  slow 
delivery,  owing  to  cold  weather,  of  contract  fruit  to 
canners.  The  latter,  to  keep  running,  have  been 
forced  into  the  market  to  buy  daily  supplies,  to  get 
which  they  had  to  bid  well  up.  There  was  another 
factor  also,  viz.,  many  fruit  growers  who  had  con- 
tracted their  apricots  found  the  fruit  to  be  so  small 
as  to  create  fears  that  if  sent  on  the  contract  they 
would  be  rejected.  Acting  on  these  fears,  canners 
were  advised  of  the  situation,  who,  on  send- 
ing agents  to  inspect  the  orchards,  found  them  to  be 
well  grounded,  and  as  a  result  canners  had  to  buy  in 
other  localities,  and  this  buying  sent  prices  up  for 
good  stuff,  while  poor  was  not  affected;  but  at  the 
close  the  market  is  more  quiet.  Shippers  to  the 
East  have  been  liberal  buyers  also.  Pears  have 
strengthened  under  a  good  shipping  and  canning 
demand.  Nectarines  are  doing  better,  as  are  the 
better  varieties  of  plums.  At  this  writing  the  peach 
plum  appears  to  be  the  favorite  in  the  plum  family, 
with  Washington  a  good  second.  Nectarines  and 
figs  command  good  figures.  There  are  more  of  the 
latter  being  cured  this  year.  Grapes  are  in  better 
demand  for  future  delivery.  In  dried  fruit  the 
market  is  strong  at  an  advance  for  apricots,  prunes, 
and  peaches.  Dried  grapes  and  raisins  for  future 
delivery  are  gaining  in  strength.  The  market  for 
beans  is  very  strong  at  an  advance  for  colored,  owing 
to  a  large  export  movement  to  Mexico.  The  drouth 
in  the  latter  country  destroyed  the  crop  and  in- 
duced the  Government  to  to  take  off  the  duty  on  the 
mports.  Honey  is  very  strong  under  short  crop  ad- 
vices. Hops  are  strengthening  under  confirmed  ad- 
vices of  a  shortage  in  this  State,  a  large  shortage  in 
New  York,  and  more  favorable  advices  from  abroad. 
Poultry  was  demoralized  and  irregular  up  to  yester- 
day, when  a  steadier  tone  set  in.  Live  stock  appears 
easier  under  freer  selling  offers.  Wool  is  more  quiet. 
Fall  and  lamb  wools  are  coming  to  hand. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  July  18.— Mark  Lane  Express  says:  En- 
glish wheats  are  unsettled  at  generally  2s  lower. 
Foreign  wheats  are  weak  in  London  and  firm  in  Liv- 
erpool. Arrivals  of  American  and  Indian  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand.  American  red  winter  sells  at 
298  6d,  and  <  aliforuia  native  at  84s.  Corn  is  firmer  at 
21s  6d.  Barley  is  weak.  Rye  is  firm  at  33s.  Oats 
quiet;  mixed  American,  16s '6d.  At  to-day's  market, 
foreign  grains  were  slightly  dearer. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  York,  July  15  —Large  quantities  of  wool  are 
passing  into  the  hands  of  manufacturers.  The  mar- 
tets  are  now  fairly  well  supplied  wii  h  all  grades,  and 
buyers  are  able  to  obtain  about  what  they  want. 
Prices,  however,  are  not  in  their  favor  as  heretofore. 
The  supply  of  Montana  and  Michigan  wools  is  not  as 
large  as  it  generally  is  at  this  season.  Shearing  in 
these  States  has  been  delayed  because  of  wet  weather. 
From  other  States  wool  is  coming  forward  quite  rap- 
idly. London  sales  closed  on  Thursday.  About 
18,000  bales  are  said  to  have  been  bought  for  this 
country.  An  advance  on  all  wools  suitable  for  this 
country  was  maintained  to  the  close.  Inferior  grades 
were  easier,  competition  for  them  not  being  strong. 
Manufacturers  are  buying  freely  of  Australian  wools. 
Sales  at  New  York— 25  000  pounds  of  spring  Cali- 
fornia, 200,000  pounds  otber  domestic  and  700,000 
foreign,  chiefly  cheap  China.  Boston  reports  ex- 
ceptionally large  sales,  largely  composeo  of  un- 
washed^. 613  800  pounds  or  domestic  and  707,000 
pounds  of  foreign,  of  which  over  two-thirds  was  Aus- 
tralian. Philadelphia  reports  an  active  market  at 
steady  prices  and  increased  offering. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Markets. 

New  York.  July  17. — Raisins— Five  thousand  boxes 
comprise  the  stock  in  first  hands,  so  the  new  crop 
will  meet  a  bare  wholesale  market.  A  line  of  fancy 
clusters  91  pack,  brought  $1.75. 

Apricots— There  were  bids  of  ll%c  for  August. 
From  the  present  outlook,  b'lyers  must  bend  to  the 
coast  view  of  prices  for  unpeeled  peaches. 

Eastern  Canned  Fruit  Markets. 

New  York,  July  17.— Canned  fru.ts  continue  strong. 
The  possibility  of  a  ciutailed  output  by  the  advance 


in  Pacific  coast  prices  for  canners'  fruit  heightens  the 
demand  for  91s  on  ship  and  makes  Eastern  prices  at 
the  moment  somewhat  feverish.  Baltimore  has  put 
Standard  peaches  up  to  $1.85  for  three-pound  boxes, 

Light  Supply  of  Fresh  Fruit. 

New  York,  July  17.— The  supply  of  fresh  fruit  is 
light.  Much  that  was  destined  for  New  York  has 
been  diverted  to  Chicago.  This  was  fortunate  for  the 
owners  as  the  weather  here  was  adverse  for  riue 
stuff.  Our  few  cars  made  money.  Bartleti  pears  sold 
quickly.   Georgia  peaches  yet  outsell  California. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  July  17.— Lima  beans  are  active  and 
firm.  Spot  or  near-by  choice,  recleaned,  81.80@1  86. 
Hops— Several  prominent  State  planiings  have  been 
held  in  the  interior  in  the  bull  interest. 


Grain  Futures. 


Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov. 
68064d  BsOdird  6s06M  6s07id 
BsOTid  6307H  6su7*d  68ii7id 
68073A  6s07i'd  6s08  d  6s07Sd 
6307id  6s07Sd  68ij7Jd  6s07Jd 
  BsOejd  680, id  6sD71d 


O.  o. 

Thursday..  3383d 

Friday  3333d 

Saturday.. 333  fd 
Monday.  ..,33a3d 
Tuesday.. ..33s3d 


for  P  8.  Weather. 
Sreaditr.  Damp. 
Firmer.  Fair. 
Held  highpr.  Warmer. 
Firm.  Fair  after  ra'n. 
Improving.  Wet  &  cold. 


142i 
142 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

July. 

Thursday  GsO.'Jd 

Friday   6806Jd 

Saturday  SsOBJd  BsOT^A 

Monday   6s06-^d 

Tuesday   BsOSJd  6sCl6Jd 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  otf 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week: 
Market 

P  S.     N.  D. 

3430i  3386d 
3483d  33snd 
34s3d  3386d 
3l83d  3386d 
34s9d  33st;d 
To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows: 

LivicKPOOL,  July  20.  Wheat  Quiet.  California  spot 
lots,  7s  id;  off  coast,  338  3d;  just  shipped,  34s  9d:  near'iy 
due,  333  yd;  cargoes  off  coast,  firmly  held,  higher  prices 
asked;  on  passage,  no  advance  establiflhed;  weather  in 
Englacd,  stormy. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  weeli: 

Dap.  July   Aug.   Sept.    Oct.  Nov. 

Thursday   Hli     140      140*    14  i 

Friday   HOJ     14IJ     --  - 

Saturday      14lJ 

Monday  

Tuesday   142} 

The  following  are  to-days'  telegram: 

Chic  Aoo,  July  20 —Wueat—79go  for  July;  78Jc  for  Sep 
tembcr  and  8Uc  for  December. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'i>2.     Aug,  ~ 
Thursday,  high  st   )36i  .... 

"         lowest   IS.tJ  .... 

Friday,  highest   1365   

"     lowest   13t:ii  .... 

Saturday,  highest   136|  .... 

"       lowest   ]3t);J   

Monday,  highest.   137^  .... 

**      lowest   136i  .... 

Tuesday,  highest   I38S  .... 

"       lowest   137i  .... 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Hall: 
Morning  Informal.  Buyer  December — 500  tons,  SI. 44}; 
100,  $1.44i  Seller  1892,  200  tons,  $t  38J  per  ctl.  Regular 
Session.  Buyer  December  -  lUO  tons,  SI. 44;  300,  $1.44J; 
100.!?143S;  lOi,  $I.43J;  1600,  $1,433;  600.  $1.43.  Seller  189:?, 
100  tons,  $1.38S;  100;  .$1.38;  200.  41.372:  4  0,  $1.37S;  100,  $1,37J; 
500,  .9>1.37i  Buyer  September  200,  .$l.40|;  l.,0,  $1.4nj-  200, 
$1.4  i  per  ctl.  Afternoou.- -Seller  1892  luO  tons,  $1  38J;  300, 
$1.38.   Buyer  December -100  tons,  $1.43S;  lOu,  $1.43J  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Seller    Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec. 

94  %i 
  94  96* 


140? 
14(jS 


143 


Sept.  Oct. 

Dec 

Hli 

141 

14-23 

14  i 

139 

142i 

138J 

142 

139J 

142 

139} 

141J 

141 

143i 

Thursday,  highest   91i 

lowest   91 J 

Friday,  highest   914    964 

"     lowest   91i    96i 

Saturday,  highest   91}     

lowest   91       ....  924   

Monday,  highest   91 J      ....       924      ....  961 

lowest   90|    96 

Tuesday,  highest   918   

"       lowest   914   

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Informal. -Seller  1892,  new  -100  tons.  9Uc,  per  ctl.  Regu- 
lar Session.  -  October— 30O  tons.  94c.    Seller  1892,  new-700 
tons,  91ic;  200,  91c;  2ii0,  90Jc;  '200,  90Jc.    December— ICO 
tons.  95fc;  200,  96c  per  ctl.  Afternoon 
200  tons,  90i'c;  300,  905c  per  ctl. 


-Seller  1892,  new- 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  July  19,  '92,  were  as  follows : 


Flour,  qr.  sks  83,5<9 

Wheat,  ctls   13.450 

Barley,    "    75,422 

Rye,       "    685 

Oats,      "    1,412 

Corn,      '•    456 

•Butter,  "    773 

do  bxs    804 

do  bbls    13 

do  kfgs    95 

do  tubs    11 

do  J  bxs    182 

tCheese,  ctls   1,132 

do    bxB   79 

Eggs,    doz  20,988 

do      "  Eastern          12  OtiO 

Beans,  sks   895 

Potatoes,  Bks   19  117 

Onions,      "  ..........    4,6  0 


Bran,  sks  . . 
Buckwheat  "... 
Middlings  "... 
Chicory,  bbls , . . 

Hops  "   

Wool,       "    732 

Hay,     ton    4,327 

Straw,     "    74 

Wine,  gals   214,470 

Brandy,  "    880 

Raisins,  bxs    370 

Honey,    cs   ,  10 

Peanuts,sk3   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds "   

Mustaid  "  .... 

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbls 


12,230 


3,265 
101 


1,324 


>verrd,  243  ctls.   t  Overland,  —  ctls 
From  reliable  advices  up  to  July  19,  the  followlDg  sum 
mary  tonnage  movement,  is  compiled: 
^On  the  way 


1892 

San  Francisco  256,597 

San  Diego   22,917 

San  Pedro   4,830 

Oregon   52,3-  9 

Paget  Sound   26,545 


1891. 

326,128 
26,0)0 
2,525 
33,212 
30,337 


^In  port—, 
1892.  1891. 
lS\,fbi  79,047 
4,307   


26,285 


Totals  363,198      417,272  212,146 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  46.934;  1891.  69,618 


S,474 


87,521 


Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  July  14 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  298,871  4i2,f99 

Flour,  bbls   23,696  85,647 

Barley,  ctls   69,823  58,926 

Cereals. 

According  to  the  oflicial  report,  the  wheat  crop  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency  is  estimated  at  2,536,100  qrs. , 
as  against  3,.'>00,000  qrs.  last  year;  the  total  wheat 
crop  in  India  this  year  is  not  yet  officially  returned, 
but  is  expected  to  be  about  29,000,000  qrs.,  as  against 
33,000,000  qrs.  in  1891. 

Prospects  of  cereal  crops  in  the  middle  and  western 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  continue  satisfac- 
tory, and  have  generally  spoken  of  improvement. 
In  Hungary,  the  barley  crop  is  said  to  be  good  but 
rather  late.  In  Germany,  the  crops  are  represented 
to  be  equal  to  an  average.  In  France,  the  harvesting 
of  rye  and  winter  barley  has  begun,  and  the  colza 
crop  is  nearly  ready. 

The  Toledo  Market  Report  says  the  salient  points  of 
Eurorean  advices  are  a  deficient  crop  In  England  on 
a  reduced  acreage,  tay  of  8,000,000  bushels,  and  a 
poor  crop  of  potatoes,  and  that  means  always  a  resort 


to  bread.  In  France,  the  crop  may  be  an  average 
one,  and  that  Is  by  no  means  settled,  and,  in  any 
event,  France  will  be  a  free  buyer  Beerbohm  does 
not  believe  in  the  ability  of  Russia  to  export  freely, 
and  that  opinion  coincides  with  the  general  fitness  of 
things.  The  rye  crop  is  believed  to  promise  only  a 
limited  yield,  and  stocks  of  food  in  that  country 
must  be  light.  Still,  poverty  will  Induce  sales  as 
close  to  the  surplus  as  possible.  We  expect  to  see  a 
fair  demand  for  export  at  fair  prices.  One  element 
favors  prices  which  did  not  exist  last  fall.  Ocean 
freights  promise  to  be  lower,  because  of  far  less  pres- 
sure for  shipment  than  last  year. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin  offers  the  follow- 
ing: "Accepting  tne  general  suppli' s  of  the  United 
States— crop  and  surplus  on  July  1. 1891— as  650,000,000 
bushels,  the  statistical  position  may  be  stated  as  fol 
lowP:  Consumption  during  the  1  st  12  months,  30O,- 
000,000  bushels;  seeding,  53,000,000  bu»hels;  expoits, 
225,000,000  bushels,  making  a  total  of  578,000,000 
bushels.  This  would  leave  an  aggregate  supply  of 
all  wheat  in  the  United  States  on  July  1st  about 
72,000,000  bushels,  or  32,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of 
one  year  ago.  The  supply  is  about  48.000,000  bushels, 
outside  of  the  official  visible  supply.  Tlie  aggregate 
supplies  in  the  United  States  and  Canad*,  in  Europe 
and  on  passage  July  1st  weie  about  1;J2, 058,000  bushels, 
against  147  979,000  bushels  one  month  ago— a  decrease 
of  15,921,00'j  bushels  " 

The  Salinas  Indtx  says  that  J.  P.  Raymond  has  re. 
turned  from  his  annual  tour  throuehout  northern 
and  central  California  inspecting  tne  grain  prospects 
for  this  year.  Mr.  Raymond  had  made  a  pretty  thor- 
ough canvass  of  this  county  before  he  left,  and  from 
his  own  observation  and  informatiou  from  producers 
in  whom  he  had  confidence  had  placed  the  wheat 
yipld  of  the  county  at  one-third  of  a  crop  and  ttie 
barley  at  two-thirds  of  an  average  crop.  Going  north 
from  Salinas,  the  first  point  visited  was  Pajaro  val- 
ley, where  he  found  a  good  average  crop.  In  Sm 
Benito  county  there  is  an  unusually  large  crop  of 
barley.  The  wheat  is  not  up  to  the  general  average. 
In  Santa  Clara  and  Alameda  counties  the  barley, 
most.y  chevalier,  looks  well.  In  Contra  Costa  the 
crops  are  fair,  although  light  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cornwall.  Across  Suisun  bay,  in  Solano  county,  are 
magnificent  crops  of  wheat.  Mr.  Raymond  went  up 
the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento,  through  Yolo, 
Gienn,  Colusa  and  Tehama  counties,  as  far  as  Red 
Bluff,  and  found  magnificent  crops  all  the  way. 
Coming  down  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sacramento, 
througn  Tehama,  Butte,  Sutter  and  Sacramento 
counties,  he  found  the  wheat  not  so  good  as  on  the 
west  side,  but  a  fair  crop.  In  conversation  with 
parties  from  the  northern  coast  of  California,  he 
learned  that  the  barley  crop  in  that  section  would  be 
very  considerably  more  than  it  was  last  year.  Mr. 
Raymond's  estimate,  based  on  his  own  observation 
and  from  information  gained  from  others,  is  that  the 
barley  crop  will  be  considerably  greater  than  it  was 
last  year,  some  putting  it  at  one-third  more,  and  that 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  State  will  exceed  the  aggregate 
of  last  year.  Mr.  Raymond  attributes  the  excellence 
of  the  crops  in  Solano  county  and  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Sacramento  river  to  the  practice  of  summer-fal- 
lowing adopted  by  the  producers  of  those  localities. 
In  the  IMoatezuma  hills  In  Solano  county,  where  to 
his  personal  knowledge  the  land  16  years  ago  was 
considered  only  fit  for  grazing  purposes,  he  saw  the 
best  wheat  on  the  whole  trip.  This  land  is  not  sum- 
mer-fallowed in  the  sense  of  allowing  it  to  rest  every 
other  year,  but  it  Is  thoroughly  cultivated  on  the  off 
years  and  no  weeds  or  anything  allowed  to  grow 
upon  it,  to  pump  from  the  soil  the  moisture  needed 
for  the  next  year's  crop.  And  Mr.  Raymond  is  con- 
fident that  the  arid  lands  of  this  county,  it  treated  in 
this  manner,  would  yield  a  certain  crop  every  other 
year  greater  in  amount  than  is  now  secured  from 
two  years'  cropping  under  present  methods. 

Acreage  and  Production  of  Wheat. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  estimated  acreage 
and  prospective  yield  of  wheat  in  the  United  slates 
for  1892,  compared  with  the  reported  yield  in  1891: 


Spates. 


Ohio  

Michigan  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Missouri  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Tenntsste  

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania.... 

Delav  are  

Maryland  

Virginia  

North  Carolina. . 
South  Caiolina. . 

Geurgia  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Texas  

Arkansas  

West  Virginia. . . . 

California  . 

Oiegon  

Total  

Speinq 

Minnesota  

Wisconsin  

lo^a  

Nebraska  

North  Daitota... 

South  Dakota  

Colorado  

Washington  

Nevada  

Idaho  

Moutana  

Wvoming  

New  Meiico  

Utah  

Arizona  

Maine  

New  Hampshire.. 
Vermont  

Total  

Grand  total.. . . 


1892. 


Est'mat'd' Estimated, ;  Yield, 
Acreage,' Yield,  bu,  ■  Bushels. 


13,369,100 
39.933,100 


176,552,000: 1 219, '^85, 000 
522,4D9,OOol|6ll,780,000 


Liverpool  cables  report  as  follows:  Imports  Into 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ending  July  19.h: 
Flour,  bbls.,  248,000;  wheat,  qrs  ,  463,000.  Amount  of 
wheat  and  flour  on  passage  July  19th:  To  United 
Kingdom,  2,073,000  qrs,;  to  continent,  801,000  qrs. 
Farmers'  delivery  of  wheat  for  week  ending  July 
16th,  38,701  qrs;  average  price,  22s  Id. 

As  noted  in  the  introductory  of  this  department, 
the  local  wheat  strengthened  at  the  comouencement 
of  the  week,  shaded  off  again,  only  to  make  a  de- 
cided jump  on  yesterday.  The  upmove  verifies  our 
position.  At  this  writing,  it  looks  as  if  the  market 
will  do  still  better.  This  opinion  is  based  on  the 
statistical  and  weather  Influences  heretofore  given. 
Wheat  is  nearly  always  good  property  when  values 
of  No.  1  white  shipping  are  at  around  $1.40,  but  when 
above  that  figure,  it  is  risky. 

The  strong  bear  pressure  heretofore  noted  is  still 
felt  in  barley,  but,  as  staled  in  the  introduction 
to  this  deparlmenl,  the  unfavorable  weaiher  abroad 
will  cause  free  buying  with  us.  This  buying  is  even 
now  being  quietly  done.  Buyers  are  acting  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  excite  holders.  The  receipts  have 
been  very  heavy,  but  the  more  choice  grades  that 
have  come  to  hand  were  for  exporting. 

Oats  have  gained  In  strength,  with  an  advance  es- 


tablished, owing  to  the  demand  being  in  excess  oi 
receipts,  wnlch  has  necessitated  withdrawals  from 
warehouses. 

Corn  is  very  strong  at  an  advance.  The  strength 
to  the  market  is  due  to  light  receipts  and  a  good  ex- 
port and  home  demand,  combined  with  supplies  be- 
ing under  better  control. 

Kye  has  strengthened  with  an  advance  established 
under  a  freer  export  inquiry,  due  to  more  unfavor- 
able weather  abroad 

Cables  received  to-day  from  London  report  the 
weather  clearing,  which  caused  a  strong  selling 
pressure  of  futures  with  us;  but  spot  wheat  is  still 
scarce  and  high. 

Feedstuff. 

The  market  for  ground  feed  is  very  strong,  with  an 
advancing  tendency.  The  demand  is  steadily  en- 
larging. 

The  receipts  of  hay  have  been  very  heavy,  largely 
in  excess  of  current  requirements.  With  the  heavy 
deliveries,  buyers  became  more  ofiish  and  required 
concessions  to  induce  buying.  The  quality  that  is 
coming  in  is  fair  to  choice,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
poor  stuff.  Judging  from  our  exchanges,  and  also 
from  the  remarks  of  those  in  trade,  we  think  there 
will  be  a  good  demand  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
Slate.  The  crop  was  short  while  feed  is  scarce. 
Dairy  Produce. 

New  York  mail  advices  to  July  11th  report  as  fol- 
lows: The  reeeipts  of  butler  to  date  are  way  behind 
last  year— nearly  140.000  packages  since  May  1st— and 
this  together  with  the  fact  that  Western  refrigerators 
have  no  more  stock,  if  as  much,  as  at  this  lime  last 
year,  and  want  more  goods.  Comparatively  little 
has  been  put  away  here.  Other  Eastern  markets  are 
short  of  the  quantity  usually  held  at  this  season,  and 
will  be  active  competitors  until  filled  up.  This  tends 
to  impart  confidence;  to  many  holders  who  claim 
pricts  must  be  kept  close  to  present  basis  to  continue 
to  attract  shipments  this  way. 

Gilt-edged  butter  is  getting  scarcer,  which  causes 
some  of  the  more  favorably  considered  brands  to 
command  a  slight  advance.  The  market  appears  to 
be  also  cleaning  up  better  for  choice  grades,  but  the 
poorer  stuff  is  still  slow  and  in  buyers'  lavor. 

The  receipts  of  Eastern  cheese  are  very  large,  which 
unfavorably  affect  our  market.  While  it  does  not 
send  prices  down,  it  keeps  them  from  advancing. 
The  demand  is  reported  to  be  fair. 

There  l9  a  verv  wide  range  in  eggs.  Store  eggs  that 
have  been  kept  on  hand,  and  were  shaky,  had  to  be 
sold  at  the  best  prices  obtainable,  and  as  the  Chinese 
and  a  few  of  the  bakers  are  the  only  buyers  of  poor 
stock,  11  cents  had,  in  several  Insianots,  to  be  ac- 
cepted. The  poor  stock  is  about  closed  out  now,  and 
if  Eastern  do  not  come  in  heavily,  the  market  shou  d 
appreciate  slightly. 

Vegetables. 

In  garden  stuff  the  market  shows  several  changes. 
Young  and  tender  string  beans  and  peas  command 
an  advance  on  quotations,  'hummer  squash  is  more 
or  less  demoralized.  Egg  plants  and  Chili  peppers 
are  selling  lower.  Garlic  is  hard  to  sell.  Green  corn 
is  coming  in  more  f  eely;  and  as  supplies  increase, 
prices  fhade  off.  River  tomatoes  are  still  sc-irce  and 
sold  in  large  boxes  up  to  82  50  per  box  on  the  wharf. 
Cucumbers  are  in  liberal  supply  and  in  buyers'  favor. 

Onions  are  in  heavy  receipt,  with  prices  favoring 
buyers.  Red,  on  the  wharf,  sell  at  16  to  25  cis.  and 
silverskln  at  40  to  50  els. 

As  staled  in  the  introductory  to  this  department, 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  choice  good-keeping  po- 
tatoes, bat  for  poo.-  keepers  the  inquiry  is  slow,  with 
prices  favoring  buyers. 

Potatoes  were  lower  to-day  under  free  receipts  and 
a  light  demand. 

Fruit. 

Cull  tree  fruit  continues  to  be  sent  to  this  market, 
and  for  which  low  prices  have  to  be  accepted.  These 
low  prices  we  do  not  quote.  Apples  continue  poor. 
The  size  is  small.  It  looks  as  if  growers  are  market- 
ing them  before  the  fruit  is  loo  far  gone  with  worms. 
Choice  large-sized  apples  will  sell  at  an  advance  on 
our  outside  quotations.  In  the  introductory  (first 
column)  to  this  department  we  report  the  situation  on 
the  local  market  at  some  length. 

Berries  have  held  to  steady  prices  throughout  the 

For  dried  fruit  of  the  1892  pack  a  large  inquiry  has 
developed  the  past  week,  causing  holders  lo  enter- 
tain higher  views.  Dried  apricots  are  now  quoted  at 
I0@13c  f  o.  b.  in  sanks;  the  four  sizes  of  prunes  at 
9®10c;  peaches  at  8@10c  for  bleached  unpeeled 

Raisins  in  the  sweat  are,  asa  rule,  quoted  at  around 
4^c,  although  some  growers  name  a  higher  figure. 
More  care  will  be  exercised  in  selecting,  curing  and 
packing  this  season. 

Canners,  driers  and  shippers  quote  the  following 
ranges  for  green  fruit:  Apricots,  l%@2]4c  i^  lb: 
peaches,  cli  g  and  freestone,  l?i(3)2}^c;  pears,  1%® 
2M;c;  prunes,  2®2>^C;  nectarines,  134@l%c. 

To-day  the  receipts  of  fruit  were  large  and  prices 
generally  lower.  Warmer  weather  hastened  the  ri- 
pening. 

Live  Stock. 

Under  a  holding  back  of  shipments  bullocks  and 
mutton  sheep  appreciated,  but  toward  the  close  they 
are  easier  with  more  offering.  Lambs  and  dairy  fed 
calves  are  scarce  and  command  full  prices.  Hogs 
are  in  fair  request  at  unchanged  quotations. 

Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  was  completely  demoralized  on  last  Friday 
and  Saturday.  Continued  heavy  receipts  stocked  re- 
tail dealers  up,  and  to  sell,  commission  merchants 
had  lo  accept  the  best  offers  made.  With  lighter  re- 
ceipts on  Monday  and  yesterday  the  market  for  hens 
and  roosters  is  about  $1  per  dozen  higher.  Turkeys, 
geese  and  ducks  did  not  change  much 

For  new  crop  hops  buyers  are  bidding  more  money. 
Eastern  mail  advices  continue  to  report  a  strong  bear 
pressure,  and  ihis  too  in  the  face  of  poor  crop  pros- 
pects in  ih  s  Slate  and  at  the  Kist. 

Lamb  and  fall  wools  are  coming  in.  The  market  is 
reported  slow  for  all  kinds.  The  clip  of  spring  wool 
is  well  cleaned  np  for  the  time  of  the  year. 

Beans  have  moved  oft  more  freely  with  colored 
selling  for  more  money.  The  influences  on  the  mar- 
ket are  noted  in  the  introductory  to  this  department. 

Honey  continues  to  command  attention  owing  to 
the  small  crop  on  this  Coast  and  the  promise  of  a 
light  crop  East. 

flog  product  is  in  good  demand  at  firm  prices. 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed  

Grass  fed,  extra  6!t§— 

First  quality   4J@- 

Secoud  quality  4  @  — 

Third  quality  3i@- 

Bulla  and  thin  Cows.. .2  @— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4  @— 

Do  light  5  @- 

Dairy  6  (»— 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   8  ®— 

Ewes   7i®— 

Do  Spring   9  @— 

HOGS. 

Light,  m  lb,  cents         65® - 

Medium  

Heavy   5  w— 

Soft   4|@- 

Feedera  38  a— 

Stock  Hoes  3i@— 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Sisal,  3  and  4  yarns  9i 

Do,  2  yarns,  linht  10 

Duplex,  3  yarns   9i 

Manila,   mixed,  3  yarns, 

heavy  11 

Pure  Manila,  3  and  4  y.  rns  12i 
Do,  2  yarns,  light  13 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manila  Hop,  In  ba'ls, 

tarred   13 

Do,  Grape- Vine,  in  baUs 

or  coils  12i 

Do.  8p>ing  16 

Duplex  Hop,  in  balls,  tar'd  10 
Do,  Grape-Vine,  In  balls 

or  coils  11 


Continued  on  next  pa^e. 
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General  Produce. 


Extra  oboloe  In  good  pftokagea  fetch  an  advanoe  on  top 
aaocatloiiSi  wtille  rerj  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lowei 
qaotatlona.                        Wednesday,  July  20, 1893. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS.      Do  (air   1  35  @  — 

Baro,  ctl   2  50  @  2  75  Oommoa  1  30 


Butter  2  SO 


Pea 

Bed 

Pink  

BmsU  White 
Large  White. 

Lima   , 

Fid  Peas,Mlteye  3  OU  §  3  30 

Do  gr«"n   1  5a  @  2  75 

DoNLee   1  30  f  1  40 

BpUt   4  50  @  5  50 

BUTTKR. 
CaL  Poor  to  (air,lt>  15  @ 
Do  good  to  choice  17  (& 
Do  Oiltedged...  —  @ 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  @ 
Do  doGUtedge..  —  @ 
Eastern.   —  W 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choice  cream    8  @ 
Do  fair  to  good      7  (g 
DO  gilt  edged..     —  @ 

Do  skim   6  @ 

Young  America    —  (8 

EGOS. 
Oal.  •'  as  is,"  doz.  15  @ 

Do  caudled   18  m 

Do  caoice   21  @ 

Do  fresh  laid...  24  @ 
Do  do  selected . .  —  (a 
Eastern  "as  la".     14  @ 

Do  candled   11  m 

Do  selected   19  0* 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
large  eggs  and  iueide  prices 
for  mixed  bizes— small  eggs 
and  hard  to  sell. 

FlUED 

Bran,  ton          18  00  @19  00 

Veedmeal  37  UO  @3u  00 

Qr'd  Barley..,.  20  50  S22  60 

Middlings  20  00  (oe21  60 

OUOakeMeal..  @25  00 

Manhattan  Food  *  cwt.  7  50 
HAY 

Wheat,  per  ton.  9  00  ®  — 

Do  choice   @12  50 

Wheat  and  Oats  S  50  @11  00 

WUd  Oate          8  00  @11  00 

Oultivated  do..  7  00  @10  00 

Barley   6  00  @  9  00 

Alf  Jfa   7  00  @  9  GO 

Straw,  bale  ....     40  @ 

OKAIN.  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  oU.  8Sif 

Do  Oholoe   95  ^ 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  00 
Do  do  Choice...  1  05 
DodoQUtedge..  1  10 
Do  Chevalier...  1  05 
Dodo  Glltedge 
Buckwheat.  ... 
Com,  White... 
Yellow,  large.. 

Do  small   1  30 

Oate,  milling....  1  60  m 
Feed,  Oholoe....  1  15  @ 

Do  good  1  37i@ 

Do  &lr   1  Zim 

Surprise   \  % 

Black  Oal   —& 

Do  Oregon         1  32 j@ 

Gray   1  32  J® 

Rye   1  30  & 

Wheat,  milling. 
GUt  edged...,  1  Km 

Do  Choice          1  K\% 

Do  (air  to  good..  1  Vim 
Shipping,  oho'ce  1  40  @ 
Do  good  1  37J@ 


ionora   1  33JO  1  45 

HOPb. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  30  @  - 
B'alr  to  Good...     13  @  — 

PLOtTE. 
Sxtra,  OityMiUa  4  65  @  4  75 
DoOountryMills  4  50  S  ^  75 

dupenine   2  75  (g  3  10 

NUTS- Jobbing. 
Walnuts,  CaL  lb      4  @  — 

Do  Choice   6  ^  - 

Do  paper  shell . .  7  @  — 
Almonds,  sft  sbl.   10  ^  — 

Paper  shell   12  @  - 

Hani  BhclL   6  @  7j 

Brazil,    6i@  8 

Pecans  smalL . .     11  @  13 

Do  large   14i@  16 

Peanuts   U3  3 

FUbarta   lOiS  12j 

Hickory   7  f  8 

Ohestouta   lli@  16 

ONIONS 

SUrerskin   40  @  50 

POTATOEB. 
Early  Rose,  ctl.     50  @  75 
Do  do  In  boxes.     65  (9  1  00 

Peerless   60  ffl  75 

Do  in  box  8....  65  @  1  00 
Garnet  Chilies  60  w  85 
Kurbank  Seedlings  60  @  75 
Do  do  in  boxes.  75  (g  1  00 
POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  50  @  8  50 

Roostera.old....  6  00  @  7  50 

Do  young   6  00  (8  7  50 

Broilen,  small..  2  00  g  3  50 

Do  large   3  50  C<*  4  00 

Fryers   4  60  @  5  50 

Ducks    4  00  ^  4  75 

do,  large  .  6  00  @  5  60 
do,  extra  large  6  00  @  — 

Geese,  paur   1  25      1  75 

Goalinga   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  Gobl'r.     18  §  20 
rurkeys,  Hens. .     16  @  IS 
Manhattan  Egg 
Food  »  cwt...  11  50  @  - 
PROVISIONS. 
OaI.Baoon,he'Ty,lb  1053  — 

Medium   11*8  - 

Light  

50  iLard  

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef 


1  45  I 


1  30  I 
1  25  I 


93J 


>  1  40 

I  1  50 


2  00 


Hams,Cal  salt'd 
do  Eastern . . . 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  

Olover,  Red  

White.. 
Flaxseed. 

Hemp   3i^ 

Mustard,  yellow  3i^ 
do  Brown  ....      3  ' 
WOOL. 
Bpkino,  1892 
Hamb't&Men'olnol?  (3 

Sac'to  Talley   16 

S  Joaquin  Talley  11 
Cala'T  <t  P'thTl.     16  _ 
Or-^on  Eastern.  13^^ 

do  Talley   18 

Bo'n  Coast,  def.,  10 
Nevada  (State).     15  # 
HONEY.— 1892  Crop. 


WhiteComb,2-lb 
dodol-Ibframe 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeswax,  lb.... 


««  11 
10  (it,  IS 
6i<a  7 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholce  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  adTanoe  on  the 
qaotatlons,  while  Tsry  poor  grades  sell  leas  than  the  lower 
>inotatlonB.  Wednesday,  July  20,  1893. 

Limes,  Mei         2  50  @  4  OO  Plums,  Duane's 

Do  Cal   —  «    —  I   Purple   65  @  75 

Lemons,  box....  1  60  (a  4  00  Do  Peach   65  @  93 

Do  Sicily   5  00  @  6  00  Ido  Wash   55  @  75 

Oranges,    Seed-  I  Pears   50  <S  75 

lings   1  25  l§  2  26  !  Pears,  Dearbo'ns 

Do  NaTels          3  50  @  4  60  I   SeedUug   50  @  1  00 

Oranges  frosted  and  poor  Do  Bartlett          75  @  1  25 

sell  at  a  decline  of  $1@$1  50  Apricots,  pr  box  40  65 
per  box  on  the  above  quota- '   do,  per  lb  ....     li  @  22 

tlons.  ,Beel«,  sk   —      1  Ob 

Strawberries,  per  chest—       Carrots,  sk   50  @  — 

Longworth...  7  00  @  8  00  Dkra,  dry,  lb....     16  @  — 

Sharpless         4  50  ®  6  00  Do  green   8  @  10 

 T  6  00  Parsnips,  ctl....     —  ®  1  25 

I    —  I  Peppers,  dry,  lb    10  @  — 
I    75  Do  grn  Chili,  bx    50  @  75 
75  Do  do  Bells  ...  1  00  ©  1  25 
50  @ 


Raspberries,  oh.  4  50  i 
Peaches,  box...  —  ( 
Do  Crawford...  50  ( 
Do  Hale's  Early    SO  i 


Bl'kberries  ^  ch  3  60  @  6  00  iTurmps,  ctl.... 
Figs,  bik  box. . .  2  00  @  2  50  Cabbage,  100  n»    40  @  50 

Do  White  do...  1  00  @  1  35  I  Garlic,  lb   1J@  3 

Apples,       Bell  Squash,  Sum,  bx    20  0  30 

Flower   65  @  1  00  ;Tomatoe8,  box.     40  (3  60 

Do  Red  Astra-  Do  Kiver  Irg  bx  1  60  W  2  00 

Chan   75  (8  1  25  iPeas,  green,  sk.     60  @  1  75 

Orabapples.  ...  75  @  1  00  i String  Beans..  3(9  4 
Canteloupes,  pr  lOuoumbers,  box    50  S*  75 

crate    2  50  @  4  00     do  Pickle   75  @  85 

Melons,  pr  doz  .  1  50  (a;  2  50  Mushrooms   30  (c$  50 

Grapes,  pr  bx  -  Egg  Plant,  bx..  1  50  @  1  75 

Do  Sweetwater.    75  @  1  10  Green  Corn,  sk.     ■-  ® 

Do  Black   85  «a  1  25  Do  sweet  ¥  sack    60  (a  76 

Prunes, Tragedy  50  O  1  00  iDoswt.Baybox.  1  00  @  1  60 
Do  German....     60  @  1  00  I 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 

Calcutta,  spot   7  @  7j 

Wool  Bags   36  (8  38 

Wine. 

Ked  and  White  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vint- 
age of  1891,  per  gal   10  @  15 

Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits 

At  New  York. 

July  15.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears  sold  for 
J2.76@3.37;  Tragedy  Prunes,  83.62®4;  Purple  Duane 
Plums,  S2.2o(a»3.37;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  $1.20tsi.60- 
Peach  plums,  82.37(2)3  37;  German  Prunes,  S3.37-  Moor- 
park  Apricots,  82.70.   Gross  sale  of  two  cars,  ^095 

Three  carloads:  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  $1.05(91.80 
f,  box;  Bartlett  Pears,  83.50(a4;  Peach  Plums,  $Z37@ 
'2.75  f,  half  crate;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  82  37i<@2.50- 
Washington  Plums,  82.75;  Bulgarian  Plums,  82 10-' 
Tragedy  Prunes,  83.12%®4.26;  Peach  Apricots,  82.60.' 
Car  sold  gross  for  $2163.  Qoodell  refrigerator  No 
16,188. 

July  15. -One  carload:  Bartlett  Pearg  at  JS.15  to 
$3.70  per  box. 

July  16.— Ventilated  car  No.  36,803,  shipped  by  slow 
Irelght,  81219  gross.  Bartlett  Pears  sold  for  «2.50(g)3. 
Refrigerator  car.  No.  16,100,  sold  for  82137  gross. 
Hale's  Early  Peaches,  80c(S$1.40;  Bartlett  Peare,  83  12® 
3.25;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  8l.66®2.66;  Peach  Plums 
83;  Bulgarian  Prunes,  $1  yo;  Cherry  Plums,  S1.05- 
Tragedy  Prunes,  82.35@3.87;  Peach  Apricots,  $3.0.i. 

July  18  —Three  carloads.  Bartlett  Pears,  82  50@3, 
average,  $2.60;  P.  D.  Plu(nB.82.3;®3  62,  average,  $2.71- 
Peach  Plums,  $3.75;  Washington  Plums,  S3  62;  Trag- 
edy :Prune8,  82  60®4.12,  average,  83.60;  German 
Prunes,  $2.62(83.37,  average,  S2.75;  Bulgarian  Prunes, 
$1.50;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  SI  09i$$1.40,  average, 


81.35:  Crawford  Peaches,  81.40@1.70.  average,  S1.56; 
Yellow  Peaches,  81.56;  Apricots,  $1.70. 

July  18.— Two  carloads.  Peach  Plums,  82.60@2.90; 
Alexander  Peaches,  $1.S6:  Bartlett  Pears,  small, 
$2.40;  Koyal  Apricots,  75o@$1.70. 

July  19.— One  carload  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  $1.06 
@2.05;  Bartlett  Pears,  S2.25;  Peach  Plums,  82.20@3; 
Apricots,  $1.30. 

At  Chicago. 

July  14  —Three  carloads:  Peaches,  81.25@2.25;  Fos- 
ter Peaches,  82  35;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  80c@$l  60; 
Crawford  Peaches,  $'2.05@2.65;  St.  John  Peaches,  SI. 50 
®2.25;  Grapes,  $2.30;  Figs.  $1.15@1.40;  Nectarines,  SI  05 
@1.30;  Apricots,  S1.20@l  60;  Bartlett  Peare,  83.45;  half 
boxes  Pears,  S1.3ft@$l  60;  Plums,  $2  55@3  05;  Purple 
Duane  Plums,  $3.15;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $2  60@3.15; 
Royal  native  Plums,  $2.60;  Peach  Plums,  83  05@3.25. 

July  14.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears  averaged 
$3.38  box;  Alexander  Peaches,  $1.80;  Peach  Plums, 
$2  85;  Royal  Apricots  $1  05@1.55. 

July  15.— One  car  Bartlett  Pears  averaged  $3.40  ^ 
box;  Peach  Plums.  82.75  to  $3;  Koyal  Hative  Plums, 
$■2.50;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  $1.55  to  $2  '26;  Straw- 
berry Peaches,  S1.-25  to  $1.70;  St.  John  Peaches,  81  65 
to  $1.85;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  SI. 30  to  81.70;  Alexan- 
der Peaches,  $1.60;  Peach  Apricots,  81  30;  Koyal  Apri- 
cots, 81.10  to  $170;  Mooroark  Apricots,  $1.25  to  81.55. 

Julv  1.5.— Four  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  So  05@3  4i; 
Pi-ach  Plums,  S2.80@3. 10:  Purple  Duane  flums,  $2.;;j 
@2.75;  Apricots,  90c®$1.60;  Peaches,  $1.20@1.60;  Craw- 
ford Peaches,  $2.10@2.30;  Hale'e  Early  Peaches,  $1  '25 
@2;  St.  John  PeiChes,  $1.55;  German  Prunes,  $2.95® 
3  35;  Tragedy  Prunes,  81.80@3  55;  Washington  Plums, 
82..30@'2.50;  Royal  Hative  Plums,  S2.5U;  Nectarines, 
$1.70;  Beurre  Gifford  Pears,  SI. 86  ■f,  crate. 

July  16.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  83.20@3.25; 
Crawford  Peaches,  S1.75@1.95;  Hale's  Early  Peaches, 
$1  55. 

July  18.— Three  carloads.  Bartlett  Pears,  82.90® 
3.25;  Clapp's,  $2.80;  Early  Pears,  82.60;  German  Prunes, 
$2.90@3;  Crawford  Peaches,  81.35@1.70:  Hale's  Early 
Peaches,  90c(»l.50:  Nectarines,  $1.20;  Peach  Plums, 
83.20;  Tragedy,  $2.60@3.35;  Blood  Plums,  $2.i>0;  Wash- 
ington Plums,  $2.10@2.90;  P.  U.  Plums,  $'2.10@2.90; 
Peach  Plums,  $1.0.=i@1.50;  Japan  Plums,  $3.15;  Bul- 
garian Prunes,  $2.70;  Royal  Hative  Plums,  82.10® 
2  40;  Prunes,  $2  85:  Aprico's,  81.25@1.40;  St.  John 
Peaches,  $1  45@2.  Grapes.  S3  35. 

July  19.— Four  carloads  Bartlett  Pears  sold  at  S3  50 
@3,15;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  S1.35@1.80;  McKev- 
itt's  Early  Peaches,  81.25C<il.46;  Hale's  Early  Peaches, 
95c®$1.15;  Strawberry  Peaches, 81.05:  Royal  Aoricots, 
S1.4.5@1.80;  St.  John  Peaches,  $1.2.5@1  36;  "Tragedy 
Prunes,  S3.05@3.65;  German  Prunes,  S2.80(,«.'.S5;  Green 
Gage  Plums,  $1.91;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  SI  70@2.85: 
Fontainbleau  Grapes,  half  crates,  $3.55@3.70;  Royal 
Hative  Plums,  half  crates.  $2,60;  Peach  Plums,  boxes, 
S2.15;  half  crates,  82.95@3.05;  Clapp's  Favorite  Pears, 
82.45. 

At  Boston. 

July  15.— Two  carloads:  Peach  Plums,  $3.35®S  50; 
Tragedy  Prunes,  $1.10;  Bartlett  Pears,  8-2.65@3.25; 
Hale's  Early  Peaches,  S1.15@l  25;  Royal  Apricots, 
$1.10;  Peach  Apricots,  81.15@1  25. 

July  18 —One  carload.  Apricots,  $1.37;  Alexander 
Peaches,  S1.21;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  S1.14;  St.  John 
Peaches,  $1.28;  Strawberry  Cling,  SI. 22;  McKevilt's 
Early,  81.05;  Tragedy,  81.83;  Peach  Plums,  $4.03; 
Koyal  Hative  Plums,  S2.50;  St.  Catherine  Plums,  $1.89- 
Figs,  95c. 

July  18.— One  carload.   Bartlett  Pears  to-day  at 

$3.66@3  75  f>  box. 

At  Minneapolis. 

July  It  —Refrigerator  car  No.  16,292:  Peachei,  81.30 
@1.60;  Apricots,  8l.26@1.50;  Royal  Hative  Plums, 
$2  15;  Peach  Plums,  $'2.85. 

July  19  —One  carload  Bartlett  Pears,  83.05@3.15; 
Purple  Duane  Plums,  82.35@3.50:  Tragedy  Prunes, 
S2.40@'2.50. 

At  Omaha. 

July  18.— Two  carloads.  Fears,  $2.75@3;  Peaches, 
$1.25(«1.50;  in  crates,  $1.50@1.76;  Apricots,  $1.26@1.50; 
Plums,  82@2.26. 


Carbollneam  Avenarios. 

The  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

A  simple  and  cheap  composition,  thoroughly  re- 
liable as  a  preservative  for  wood  and  easily  applied, 
which  now  for  over  12  years  has  been  successfully 
subjected  to  the  most  severe  tests  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  has  also  for  a  considerable  period  been 
used  in  America,  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Colonies.  Its 
excellent  properties  have  everywhere  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  and  the  article  may  therefore 
now  claim  general  recognition. 

This  important  invention,  commercially  known 
as  Carbolineum  Avenarius,  is  an  antiseptic  (dis- 
infecting) preparation  for  impregnating  and  coaling 
wood;  it  protects  by  its  preserving  and  disinfecting 
properties  all  kinds  of  wood  from  decay,  fungus  and 
rot,  keeping  off,  at  the  same  time,  its  numerous 
enemies,  such  as  insects  and  all  sorts  of  vermin. 
It  is  more  efficacioas  than  all  other  preparations 
known  hitherto,  such  as  paint,  tar,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
the  various  nostrums  introduced  to  the  public  as 
preventives  against  the  formation  of  fungus.  It  is 
at  the  same  lime  cheaper  and  by  far  more  durable 
than  any  other  substance.  Carbolineum  Avenarius 
stands  preeminent  as  the  great  preserver  not  only 
of  wood,  but  also  of  stone  (nitrous  exudations)  ex- 
posed to  damp;  it  also  preserves  ship's  tackle  and 
other  articles,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  various 
testimonials.  The  application  of  this  antiseptic 
preparation  is  most  simple  and  may  be  performed 
by  any  one,  either  by  means  of  an  iron-bound 
brush  or  by  dipping  the  wood  into  the  fluid,  and 
the  impregnation  will  be  all  the  more  effective  if  the 
preparation  has  been  slightly  heated  previously. 
One  of  the  characteristics  and  essential  advantages 
of  Carbolineum  Avenarius  is  its  ready  penetration 
into  the  wood,  whilst  all  substances  hitherto  em- 
ployed only  covered  the  surface,  closed  up  the 
pores,  and  consequently  accelerated  the  decay  of 
the  wood  whenever  the  same  was  not  sufficiently 
dry.  Carbolineum  Avenarius  is  not  inflammable 
and  does  not  contain  poisonous  ingredients;  applied 
either  on  dry  or  on  green  wood  it  will  give  to  the 
same  a  pleasant  nut-brown  color.  It  may  be  stored 
in  the  original  barrels,  or  in  any  other  suitable  ves- 
sel, for  an  indefinite  period,  if  sufficiently  protected, 
without  the  least  risk  of  deterioration.  One  gallon 
of  Carbolineum  Avenarius  will  cover  a  surface  of 
about  300  square  feet,  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
material,  and  at  only  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  oil 
paints,  which  it  far  surpasses  by  its  durability; 
whilst  it  is  even  superior  to  tar  as  being  of  a  more 
liquid  nature,  it  is  absorbed  more  readily  by  the 
wood,  thereby  being  more  efifective  and  consider- 
ably cheaper. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  all  sources  abso- 
lutely leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  an  impartial 
observer  as  to  the  sterling  and  unsurpassed  prop 
erties  of  this  composition,  which  is  now  supplied 
from  three  large  factories  in  daily  increasing  quan- 
tities. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  Messrs.  Muecke&  Co., 
319  California  St.,  S.  F.,  will  gladly  furnish  esti- 
mates and  any  desired  information. 


^  INSURE  YOUR  DWELLINGS,  BARNS  AND  GRAIN 

WITH  THE  STAUNCH  OLD 


CAPITAL  $1,000,000.       ASSETS  $3,000,000. 

A  PROMPT,  PROGRESSIVE,  PROSPEROUS  COMPAN?, 
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To  show  how  far  S."?  groes  in  buying 
from  us,  at  our  regular  cash  catalogue 
prices,  we  oll'er,  selected  from  price 
list,  all  of  the  best  goods,  used  In  every 
family,  aud  guaranteed. 

This  may  be  clipped  out  and  sent  to  ns  as 
an  order. 

S  Ihs  dry  OranulcUed  Surjar,  med.  fine..  S5 

1  II)  Smith's  pure  Java  Coffee   SO 

i  Ih  Noh  Hill  mixed  Tea,  he-it   So 

4  lbs  No.  1  extra  chnice  table.  Rice   2.'t 

5  lbs  No.  1  small  while  baking  Beans ...  So 

5  lbs  Tapioca  or  Sago   So 

S  pachtges  Corn  Starch   SO 

1  can  Eppfi's  or  Baler's  Cocoa   SO 

1  roll  beM  table  Butler   40 

1  dozen  fresh  ranch  Eggs   25 

1-lb.  frame  new  comb  Honey   10 

1  gallon  "S.  C.  S."  Golden  Drips   35 

1  bottle  Lemon  or  Vanilla  Extract   10 

S-lb  can  Corned  Beef,  key  opener   15 

1  can  "S.  C.  S."  Lemon  Sugar,  fine. , .  15 

1  hot.  "S.  C.  S."  plain  or  mixed  Pickles  15 

1  l>ot.  Tomato  Catsup  or  French  Mmtard  10 

2  cam  choice  Tomatoes   15 

1  ran  Atnerican  Sardines   06 

2  lbs  good  Raisins   10 

2  lbs  liest  Currants   15 

1  lb  Lemon  or  Orange  Peel   15 

1  can  pure  Pepper,  Mustard,  or  Ginger.  12 

10-lb  bag  table  Salt   10 

^  gross  Empire  Matches   10 

1  pot  Scrub,  Chine.se   02 

5  lbs  Waihing  Soda   10 

1  lb  Baking  Soda   05 

1  U>  Smith's  powdered  Borax   12 

2  bars  soap,  Wlute  Rose   OS 

Total,       S5  00 
Order  more  or  less  at  same  rate.    All  No.  i 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE, 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  Dealers  in,  and 
Largest  Distributers  of  General  Family  .Sup- 
plies. In  large  or  small  lols,  at  lowest  prices, 
direct  to  consumers.  Best  value  for  value:  no 
charge  for  cartage;  nocharKe  for  boxing.  Ask 
for  trice  List.  41C-418  Front  .Street 
and  16-lX  Cedar  Strert.  San  Francisco. 

FOR$19.00 

We  c»D  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  fl^rlnj;  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  tor  the  moDey.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finiahed  by  skillful  mechanics, 
haudsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Just  the  Baroeas  for  an  Elegant  TDrnont. 

They  sell  here  for  $25.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  sold  for  $36.00  in  retail  shops.  It  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  oe  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAlliater  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Collar  and  Hames.  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
$2  00  extra. 

Please  state  If  you  want  eiagle  strap  Earoees,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


BRAY'S  SOBS  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Brat  Bros.  Established  1836. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F  Produce  and  Bay  Exchange. 
OUR  »PKUIALTIES— OralD,  Beans  &  Bty. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  othtrs  solicited 
Highest  market  prices  frompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  CLA.Y  ST..  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 


Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency. 


OoR  U.  S.  AND  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  ■ 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long 
establishment,  great  experience,  thorough  sys- 
tem, intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of 
inventions  in  our  own  community,  and  our 
most  extensive  law  and  reference  library,  con- 
taining o6Scial  American  and  foreign  reports, 
files  of  scientific  and  mechanical  publications, 
etc.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
our  Agency  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  illastra- 
tion  or  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scien* 
TtFic  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
Patent  business,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U,  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  oar  Agenc/.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Oar  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for  Pacific 
Coast  inventors  are  far  superior.  Advice  and 
Oiroalars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 
220  Market  St.,  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  S.  F. 

Telephone  No.  658. 
a.  t.  dbwet,     w.  b.  ewer.     geo.  h.  strong. 


WIND  MILLS 
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If  you  are  handling  Wi.vn 
Mills  you  cannot  afford  to  do 
so  longer  without  having  our 
prices.  If  you  want  a  Wiml 
Mill  for  your  own  use  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  purchase  be- 
fore seeing  our  line. 


ECLIPSE- HUSTLER -BELOIT 

Wl.M)  .11II.1.S  arc  Ihr  mi»t  rrllalili-. 
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ANGLE  &  TUBULAR  STEEL  TOWERS! 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co^ 

tJlcntion  this  paper.)  CHICAGO.  ILU 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

8ACBAMBNTO.  OAL. 

ROOT,   NEILSON    &  OO., 


UAXWACTUKUS  OF 


Steam    Engines,  Boilers, 


AICD  ALL  KINDS  OP 


MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 

Plonrlng  Hills,  Saw  UUls  and  Quartz  Hills  Machtnery 

oonstruoted,  fitted  up  and  repaired. 
F'ront  St..  bet.  N  &  O  Sts.,       Sacramento,  Oal. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

The  German  Sayings  M  Loan  Society, 

529  California  Street. 

FOR  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1892,  A 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  late  of  five  and 
one-tenth  (S  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits, 
and  four  and  one-quarter  (4))  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
Ordin'iry  Deposits,  payable  on  and  after  FRIDAY,  July 
1,  1892.  ORO.  TOUKNY,  Secretiry 


CD  11  IT  EVAPORATOR 

I  11  U  I  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 
■     ■  »  —  Stnndard  Kfarhlne 

Different  slzei  and  prleei.  lUnstrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLTUTKU IBON  WOUKH  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

JaMU^S  L.lN«'Oiii'tl,  Agt.,S7Marb:etUt.  S  P. 
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Bowens  Academy, 

Unlvsrglty  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YODNQ  MEN. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending:  not  on  time 
but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWENS.  M.  A..  Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Arehltecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $M;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  (60. 
ESTABLISHED  1884  tS"  Send  for  circular. 


Analytical  Chemists  and  Assayers. 

ESTABLISHED  1887  —  109i  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Angeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  be^t  laboratory 
in  Southern  California  and  are  prepared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer^ 
tilizers.  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT. 


ACTUAL    BUSINESS  PRAOTICK. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  $75. 

No  TAOATIONS.  DAT  AND  ETININCI  SlSSIOMS 

Ladles  admitted  Into  all  Departments. 
Address:   T.  A.  ROBINSON.  M.  A..  President. 


BUSINESS  0OL.LEQE, 

24  POST  ST..  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FITB  DOLLARS  THI8 
College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
tor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teaohers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State. 
Sbnd  for  CiRCnUR. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

0.  S.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

OF  THE 

GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 

Amount  of  Capital  actually  paid  in  U.  S. 
Gold  Ci>iD,  Surplus  paid  up  and  Re- 
serve Fund   $901,643  23 

STATB  OF  CALIFORNIA  ) 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  ( 
A.  D.  Logan  and  A.  Montpellier  being  each  duly 
sworn,  severally  depose  and  say  thit  they  are  respect- 
ively the  President  and  Cashier  of  the  Grangers'  Bank 
of  California,  above  mentioned,  and  that  the  foregoing 
statement  is  true. 

(Signed)      A  D  LOGAN,  President, 
(Sijned)      A.  MONTPELUKR,  Cashier. 
Subacrib  d  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  i2th  day  of 
July,  1892. 

(Signed)  JAMES  L  KING,  Notary  Pub  Ic. 

SBMI-ANNUAXTSTATEMENT 

SBOWIKQ  TUB  ACTUAL  CONDITION 
OF  IIIK 

GRANQERS'  6&NK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

AND  THE  VALUB  OF  ITS  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 

At  tie  Close  of  Business  Juie  30, 1892,  viz; 

ASSETS: 

Loans  on  wheat,  real  estate  and  other 

securities   $1,601, ?58  02 

Real  estate   144,698  93 

Office  furniture,  fixtures  and  safe   6,07.5  00 

Cash  on  hand   101,050  22 

Total   $1,753,082  17 

And  said  assets  are  situated  in  the  following  counties 
in  the  State  of  California,  to-wit:  Alameda,  Butte, 
Contra  Costa,  Colusa,  Fresno,  Merced.  Monterey,  Placer, 
Stanislaus,  Sutter,  Solano,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  Tehama,  Tulare,  Yuba  and  Yolo. 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  U  S.  Gold  Coin   $800,000  00 

Surplus  paid  up  and  reserve  fund   101,643  23 

Due  depositors,  banks  and  bankers   8U,(i53  87 

Interest   37,385  07 

Total   $1,753,082  17 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  ) 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  ) 
A.  D.  Logan  and  A.  Montpellier,  being  each  duly 
sworn,  severally  depose  and  say  that  they  are  resnect- 
ively  the  President  and  Cashier  of  the  Grangers'  Bank 
of  California,  above  mentioned,  and  that  the  foregoing 
statement  is  true. 

(Signed)      A.  P.  LOGAN,  President, 
(Signed)      A.  MONTPELLIER,  Cashier. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of 
'July,  1892. 

(Signed  JAUFS  L  KING,  Notary  Public. 


TIMOTHY  HOPKINS. 

EXPORTERS,   IMPORTERS   AND  GROWERS  OF 

TREES.PLANTS,SEEDS;BULBS. 

427-  29  SANSOME  STREET,      -       SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

NURSERIES:    MENLO    PARK.  OAL. 

SWEET  PEA  SEED  FREE— We  will  mail,  free,  a  packet  of  Mixed  Pea  Seed 
(our  own  growing)  to  each  person  who  will  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  peo- 
ple who  have  gardens  and  are  interested  in  flowers. 

CALLA  LILY  BULBS  WANTED.— Write  us  stating  Quantity 
and  Price. 

Have  you  a  Plant  or  Fern  in  your  home  ?  If  not,  send  for  some.  We  have  choice 
specimens. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shiubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN   GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


MERv s iMPRovEDPioNEER BARLEY  CRUSHER 


USING 


The  Benoit  Corrugated  Rollers. 


STILL  AT  THE  FRONT! 


TAKEN  THE  PREMIUM  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 

Four  years  in  succession,  and  has  met  with  general  favor, 
there  now  being 

Over  250  of  them  in  use  in  California,  Nevada  and  Oregon, 

It  is  the  most  economical  and  durable  Feed  Mill  in  use. 
I  am  sole  manufacturer  of  the  Corrugated  Roller  Mill.    The  Mills  are  all 
ready  to  mount  on  wagons. 


Grainland,  Buttb  Co.,  Cal.,  June  9, 1887. 
Mr.  M.  L  Mert— Dear  Sir:  We  have  used  ooe  No  2 
Roller  Barlty  Crusher  now  for  eight  years  and  have  used 
it  steady  during  that  time;  have  crushed  45  tons  a  day 
and  the  Cruther  is  as  good  to-day  as  when  it  came  out  of 
your  shop.  I  am  saiisdert  that  it  is  the  best  mill  made. 
You  may  reconstruct  this  testimonial  to  the  best  advan- 
tage for  you  and  sign  our  names,  for  you  cannot  over- 
rate the  merits  of  your  mill.  F.  E.  REAM, 

JNO.  P.  SUTTON. 
I  thank  the  public  for  their  kind  patronage  received 


Ddrham,  May  21,  1887. 
Mr.  M.  L.  Mkry— Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the 
19th,  would  say  that  I  crushed  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  tons  per  hour,  but  could  crush  three  and  a  half  tons 
if  my  elevators  were  large  enough  to  carry  the  barley 
from  the  machine.  The  No.  1  machine  I  used  at  Grid  ley 
was  run  on  a  sack  a  minute,  and  if  we  got  b  hind  we 
could  run  through  five  tons  an  hour  and  do  good  work. 
The  machine  I  use  here  is  a  No.  2.  Yours, 

WM.  M.  TAYLOR, 
thus  far,  and  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  same. 


M.  L.  MERY,  Chico  Iron  Works,  Chloo.  Cal. 


ST.  ALBANS  TREAD  HORSE  POWERS  ?S"re°e"='™°*"° 


ANIMALS. 


Especially  adapted  for 

Driving  Cream  Separators, 

CHURNS,  PUMPS,  SAWS,  FEKD  CUTTERS. 
Guaranteed  to  produce 

MORE  DRIVING  POWER, 

To  wear  longer,  run  evener,  and  give  better 
satisfaction  than  any  other  make. 

The  only  Horse  Power  that  we  sell  with  our 
De  Laval  Separators  and  guarantee  the  whole 
outfit  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

There  are  nearly  one  hundred  of  these 

Horse  Power  Cream-Separator  Outfits 

In  this  Stale  to  day  and  all  doing  well. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ZITGR^VZXTG  COMFAXTV, 

Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  orii,'inal  designs,  for  newspaper,  hook,  card  and  job  printing 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo 
graphs,  stereoscopic  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  cities  and  in  all 
towns.  Address,  for  further  iDtormation,  DiwiT  BNeRAViNa  Co.,  230  Market  St,  San  Francisco. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known- 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  C«AWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  TacaTille, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Tisalla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4i  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


ORANGE  SEED. 


This  is  the  last  year  of  Importing  Choice  TAHITI 
SEED.  Thoie  who  need  any  should  order  Immmedi- 
ately.  L.  G.  8RBSOVIOH  CO., 

606  Sansome  St.,  S.  F. 


Protect  Tour  Trees  irom  Sonbom,  Borers, 
Rabbits,  Etc.,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A  CO'^T  OV  FBOM  1  CT. 
TO  13  CT8.  PER  TREE. 

It  Is  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
and  Is  being  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  United  States. 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expense. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for  r 
samples  and  catalogue  ' 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING, 

CEILING,  SIDING.  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETING. 
Easy  to  apply— just  the  thing  for  Houses,  Barns,  Ice 
Houses  and  Outbuildings — Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
30  and  3S  First  Mtreet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Excelsior  Frnit  Tree  Protector 


Manufactured  by 

BONESTELL&CO. 

Wholesale 
Paper  Dealers, 

401-403  Sansome  St. 

San  Frakoisoo. 
Send  for  Samples. 


THE 


WHITE  IS  KING 


OF  ALL 


SewiDg  HacIiiDes. 


simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Most  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SBWINQ  MACHINE  CO., 

04S  &  945  MARKKT  ST.,  a.  V. 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Oreenbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  OATTSTIO 
SODA  (tests  99  8-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  In  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.   W.  JACKSON  8l  CO.. 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
No.  5  MARKET  ST.,      -     San  Prancleoo. 


Engraving. 


Superior  Wood  and  Metal  Engrav 
Ing,  Eleotrotyplng  and  Stereotyping 
promptly  attended  to  at  this  offlca 


f  AUlhie  l<.URAb  f  R£SS. 


Jdlt  28  1892 


"THE  DRESS  REHEARSAL" 


FOR  THE 


WORLD'S  FAIR  OF  1893 


WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE 


CALISQ,RNIA  STATE  FAIR 


PVom  September  5tli  to  ITth. 


California's  Capabilities  are  Beyond  Comparison.    Let  Not  Apathy  Prevent  Their  Being  Exhibited. 
The  State  has  Appropriated  Over  $5000  for  Premiums  for  Soil  Productions. 


REMEMBER  THAT  THE  GREAT  COLUMBIAN  WORLD'S  FAIR  opens  in  May  of  next  year.  Hence,  all  agricul- 
tural exhibits  must  be  collected  this  year. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  assist  the  producer,  and  by  gathering  your  exhibits  and  showing  them  at  home  at 
the  State  Fair,  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  cash  awards  to  assist  you  in  the  good  work.  AH  exhibits  shown  at  the  State  Fair  will 
be  kept  free  of  storage  until  their  removal.    BEGIN  WITH  HARVEST. 

MERCHANTS  AND  PROPERTY-OWNERS  in  each  county  are  interested  as  much  as  the  farmer,  and  should  lead  in  the 
ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTY-EXHIBIT  COMMITTEES. 

Do  not  overlook  the  chance  of  getting  money  to  remunerate  you,  right  here  at  home;  it  is  to  be  given  away  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1892.    Come  and  get  some  of  it.  FREDERICK  COX,  President. 

Send  for  Premium  Lists.  EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 

NO  FIRE  !  NO  BOILER  I 

NO  ASHES!       NO  SMOKE! 

No  Engineer ! 


No  Danger ! 

PACIFIO  Gas  or  Gasoline  Engines,  REGAN  Vapor  Engines. 

LAUNCHES  !   ENGINES  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  WORK ! 

Over  800  in  Actual  Use  on  this  Coast,  Running  Pumps,  Hoisting  Works, 

IVIachinery  of  all  kinds,  and  Boats. 

UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO.. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


221-223  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 


.  .  .The  Beat.  HImpleat  nnd  Ctaespeat  ConplInK  fop  Tank  Hoops. 

A  enffident  lap  of  hooii  reudera  it  unoecessary  to  rivet  th^  hoop.   It  will  lit  the  circle  of  any  tank,  regardless  of  size 
■>  .  ^..^         _   .Made  in  Bizes  to  fit  any  width  of  iron 

Prices.  •1.00  to  «I.ao  per  Pair.  For  sale  to  the  trade.   Liberal  dUconnt  In  qaantltles. 

30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

-n-^^::;:.:'  mining  and  water  tanks. 


J.  F.  HocoHTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Shepap.d,  Vice-Pres 
Ohas.  R.  Story,  Soc'y,  K.  H.  Maqill,  Gen.  Ag't. 

Home  MotQal  iDsnrance  Company, 

R.  E.  Cor.  California  and  Sansome  Nta., 
Incorporated  A.  O.  1864.  San  Franelaeo. 

LosM  Paid  Since  Onranlzatlon  $J,175,769  SI    Drapers.  Glldln  Wire,  .Wl  Kinds  Farm  Im- 

J*?""^  1.  IWl   867.6H  19  plementft.  Hardware. 

'^'i^A\^'Liiiii^-\\\\\\\\v::.\  M  S2  John  CAINE,  369  EI  Dorado  St.,  Stockton. 


Positively  Made  te  My  Order  tor  California  Trade. 
Lowest  Prices. 
Snrries,  Baggies.  Oarriageg,  Phaetons,  Carts. 

Oslm  IllDweri,Seir-Ri(li5  Itapers  k  BMirs, 


DRYING  PAPERS. 

(PateDted  Feb  28, 1888.) 


P.&B. 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Frnits. 

KO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  NO  NEED  OF  TUENINQ 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pnt  np  in  Rolls  contaMiig  1000  mm  feet,  or  iii^  Reams  of  480  iSheets— 24  x  36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HOW 


To  get  certain  relief  for  the  ailments  peculiar  to  womankind  can  be  easily 
learned  by  any  intelligent  lady.    Once  unaerstood  there  is  no  mystery  about  it 
Wiite  for  confidential  tacts. 
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Office,  220  Market  St. 


At  the  World's  Pair. 

As  the  time  draws  nearer  to  the  opening  of  the  great 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  interest  becomes  keener 
in  everything  pertaining  thereto.  We  have  no  doubt  our 
friends  who  are  serving  upon  county  commissions  and 
local  committees,  in  solicitation  and  preparation  of  ex- 
hibits, are  continually  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they 
have  much  to  do  in  a  short  time.  Those  who  anticipate  a 
visit  to  Chicago  and  the  East  next  summer,  after  long 
years  of  absence,  feel  their  anticipations  becoming  ruling 
thoughts.    With  so  much  interest  to  cater  to,  we  cannot 


The  design  follows  classical  models  throughout,  the  de- 
tails being  followed  from  the  renaissance  of  Seville  and 
other  Spanish  towns,  as  being  appropriate  to  a  Columbian 
exposition.  An  arcade  on  the  first  story  admits  passage 
around  the  building  under  cover.  A  colonnade  with  a 
cape  at  either  end  forms  the  length  between  Machinery 
and  Agricultural  halls. 

Wheat  and  Barley  Acreage  and  Crop  Estimates. 

In  the  commercial  department  we  give  a  tabulated  state- 
ment by  counties  showing  the  acreage  devoted  this  year  in 


The  Advance  In  Lima  Beans. 

The  advance  in  the  market  value  of  Lima  beans  causes 
considerable  speculation  with  those  not  well  informed  on 
the  subject.  This  bean  appears  to  be  a  great  favorite  at 
the  East,  where  consumers  will  have  it,  let  prices  be  what 
they  may.  The  high  prices  which  obtained  two  and  three 
years  ago  induced  heavy  planting  last  year  in  the  bean 
districts  of  this  State.  With  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
acreage  planted  and  favorable  weather,  the  crop  was  larger 
than  ever  before.  Not  only  was  the  crop  of  Limas  very 
heavy,  but  other  varieties  showed  a  decided  increase  over 


PALACE  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS  AT  THE  WORLDS'  COLUMBIAN  EXHIBITION. 


probably  do  better  than  to  present  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  great  affair  of  the  future  as  space  permits. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  shows  a  perspective  of  the 
Machinery  Hall,  or,  as  its  formal  name  runs,  the  "  Palace 
of  Mechanic  Arts,"  which  is  now  approaching  completion 
at  Chicagi^.  The  beauty  of  the  building  and  its  environ- 
ment are  striking.  This  building  will  be  850x500  feet 
and  cost  $450,000.  It  is  located  at  the  extreme  south  end 
of  the  park,  midway  between  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  west  line  of  the  park. 

The  building  is  spanned  with  three  arched  trusses,  and 
the  interior  will  present  the  appearance  of  three  railroad 
train-houses  side  by  side,  surrounded  on  all  the  four  ex- 
terior sides  by  a  50-foot  gallery.  In  each  of  these  long 
naves  there  is  to  be  an  elevated  traveling  crane  for  mining 
machinery.  Steam  power  for  this  building  will  be  shipped 
from  a  power-house  adjoining. 

The  two  exterior  sides  adjoining  the  grand  court  are 
to  be  rich  and  palatial  in  appearance.  The  two  facades 
of  Machinery  Hall  on  the  court  are  rich  with  colonnades 
and  other  features. 


California  to  wheat  and  barley,  in  comparison  with  the 
acreage  by  counties  for  the  three  preceding  years.  The 
acres ge  seeded  to  wheat  shows,  when  compared  with  that 
in  1891,  a  slight  falling  off,  but  the  estimated  yield  to  the 
acre  is  considerably  larger.  So  far  as  the  most  reliable 
advices  tend  to  show,  the  yield  this  year  is  about  nine  cen- 
tals to  the  acre,  which  gives,  in  round  numbers,  a  total  of 
1,400,000  tons,  against  a  yield  of  1,184,229  tons  in  1891. 
The  acreage  devoted  to  barley  shows  an  increase  over  that 
in  1891  of  nearly  12  per  cent  and  the  yield  to  the  acre  an 
increase  of  fully  five  per  cent.  This  year  there  were  fewer 
of  the  fields  seeded  to  grain  cut  for  hay  than  has  been  the 
case  for  several  years  past.  This  falling  off  was  due  to 
weather  influences  more  than  to  anything  else.  With 
more  fields  harvested  the  percentage  of  yield  is  naturally 
higher. 

Whalebacks  Pboposed  for  Wheat. — It  is  said  that 
there  is  some  talk  of  building  one  or  two  whaleback 
steamers  to  carry  grain  from  California  to  Europe  as  an 
experiment,  those  now  running  to  the  lake  ports  having 
proved  remunerative. 


that  gathered  in  1890.  The  East  was  also  favored  with 
good  bean  crops.  With  heavy  crops  of  beans,  particularly 
Limas,  on  this  coast,  and  a  large  increase  in  the  crops 
East,  prices  sunk  to  such  low  figures  that  a  loss,  instead  of 
a  profit,  was  netted  to  those  growers  who  held  only  to  sell 
at  the  low  prices  which  ruled  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months.  The  low  prices  naturally  induced  less  at- 
tention to  planting  beans,  and  with  the  usual  result,  a 
large  prospective  falling  off  in  the  crop  outturn  and  higher 
prices  in  consequence.  The  acreage  seeded  this  year  to 
beans  in  California  can  be  safely  placed  at  fully  15,000 
acres  less  than  that  of  1891.  In  one  county  (Ventura) 
alone  the  acreage  seeded  to  beans  is  returned  this  year  by 
the  County  Assessor  at  10,000  acres  less  than  was  returned 
in  1891. 

Grape  Food. — We  are  indebted  to  Eveleth  &  Nash  for 
a  specimen  of  "grape  food,"  as  produced  by  R.  E.  Wood 
of  Rutherford,  Napa  county.  It  consists  of  comminuted 
dried  grapes.  It  is  shown  by  analysis  to  be  nutritious  and 
the  taste  approves  it.  It  is  commended  for  all  uses  to 
which  raisins  are  put. 


Si 
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Annpal  Subscription  Rate  Three  Dollars  a  ye»r.  While  this  notice 
•ppeare.  all  subecribers  paying  »3  in  advance  wiU  receive  15  months  (one  year 
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ANY  subscriber  sending  an  iuquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  Rural  Press,  with 
a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the  columns  of  the  paper 
or  by  personal  letter.   The  answer  will  be  given  as  promptly  as  practicable. 

ALFKED  HOLHAN  General  Manager 
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The  Week. 

The  fruit  interests  are  still  the  lines  of  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity. The  auctions  of  Stcramento  river  fruit,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  given  elsewhere,  began  on  time — 5  a  m. 
Monday  morning — and  up  to  the  time  we  write  on  Wednes- 
day, the  movement  is  certainly  on  the  upward  course,  and 
is  commanding  increased  support.  The  growers  hold  con- 
fidence, and  the  river  steamers  bring  more  each  succeed- 
ing day.  It  looks  now  as  though  there  would  be  an  es- 
cape from  many  of  the  ills  which  shipp^ri  to  this  market 
have  complained  of,  and  now  there  comes  in  an  advance 
in  dried  fruits  and  nuts  just  to  encouraga  those  who  have 
the  fruit  to  dispose  of.  The  outlook  is  in  every  way  en- 
couraging. The  second  trainload  of  fruit  for  Livtrpool 
goes  along  this  week. 

The  meeting  of  olive  growers  in  this  city  last  week  was 
very  interesting  and  encouraging.  We  publish  a  part  of 
the  proceedings  this  week,  and  more  will  follow.  Thofe 
in  the  olive  interest  propose  to  car^y  on  the  war  against 
adulteration  and  in  favor  of  th«  popularly. ttion  of  their 
product  with  full  vigor.  Free  investment  is  being  made 
in  the  outlitiing  of  oil-making  establifhments,  and  the 
olive  output  will  soon  be  respectable  in  amount. 

Not  Sol 

I  have  been  long  convinced  that  older  States  will  produce,  for 
their  own  u«e,  the  products  which  California  seeks  to  send  to 
thera.  By  selection  from  the  results  accomplished  by  older 
workers,  grafting  on  favorable  stocks,  developing  improved 
seedlings  from  native  and  hybrid  seeds,  and  especially  from 
choice  foreign  seeds,  acclimated  by  being  born  on  the  soil  they 
must  occupy,  it  will  be  proved  that  the  older  States  need  no 
wholesale  supDleiuenting  of  their  products  from  any  distant 
State.— H.  S.  W.,  Amador  Co.,  in  R.  N.  Y. 

We  think  our  generous  Californian  who  thus  seems 
willing  to  give  away  all  the  peculiar  advantages  of  his 
adopted  State,  is  wholly  wrong  both  in  his  premises  and 
his  conclusions.  The  products  which  California  is  now 
chiefly  sending  to  the  Eastern  States  are  such  as  they 
cannot  produce  there.  The  fruit  trees  and  vines  which 
thrive  so  well  and  yield  so  richly  here  have  been  tried  for 
the  best  part  of  a  century  at  the  Eist  and  have  failed 
again  and  again.  To  attempt  to  develop  hardy  varieties 
of  these  fruits  has  always  failed  thus  far,  and,  granting  it 
possible  by  such  means  as  this  writer  names,  it  would  take 
a  good  part  of  a  century  to  do  it.  But  the  whole  state- 
ment which  we  quote  is  a  gratuitous  mockery  at  Califor- 
nia's natural  endowments,  which  the  writer  does  not 
appreciate,  and  possibly  he  should  make  room  foriome  one 
who  could  better  esteem  his  environment. 


The  Man  With  the  Hoe. 

The  writer  has  been  indulging  considerably  of  late  in 
earth-tickling  with  a  hoe  and  reflections  suggested  by  the 
work  come  to  the  mind  with  as  much  force  and  directness 
as  the  sun-flash  from  the  blade  to  the  eye  which  is  held 
intent  upon  it.  In  fact,  hoeing  is  an  act  which  naturally 
prompts  to  cogitation  and  a  man  who  hoes  unthinkingly 
should  have  the  hoe  handle  brought  down  upon  his  back 
with  considerable  speed  and  pressure. 

And  in  thinking  on  hoeing  we  do  not  mean  the  think- 
ing on  the  hoe,  which  is  a  pursuit  of  some  historic  stand- 
ing. The  boy  thinks  on  the  hoe  when  he  denounces  the 
interminable  length  of  the  row  before  him  and  declares 
that  Joshua  has  been  again  at  his  astronomical  intermed- 
dling, for  the  sun  has  stood  still  for  an  hour  above  him. 
The  man  thinks  on  the  hoe  when  he  lingers  at  the  fence 
to  arrange  the  affairs  of  government  with  his  neighbor 
across  the  fence,  so  that  things  will  not  collapse  until  he 
comes  to  the  fence  again  at  the  end  of  the  next  row.  To 
the  mind  meditative,  too,  there  comes  thoughts  on  the  hoe 
which  lead  to  wrapt  expressions  on  the  countenance  as 
one  contemplates  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  or  as  one 
loses  sight  of  material  things  and  fixes  his  eaze  upon  the 
heavens  above  or  the  firmament  under  the  earth,  and  the  hoe 
becomes  the  pillar  of  thoughts  philosophical  or  devotional. 

All  these  are  thoughts  on  the  hoe,  perhaps,  but  they  are 
not  thoughts  on  hoeins,  and  it  is  the  latter  in  which  we 
have  ourselves  indulged.  The  first  and  most  obvious  re- 
flection which  comes  to  one  who  does  summer-hoeing  in 
an  arid  land  is  that  the  handling  of  the  hoe  which  he 
practiced  in  his  boyhood  in  Eastern  garden  or  cornfield  is 
not  the  hoeing  which  avails  most  now  and  here.  The 
light,  shallow  stroke  which  fell  just  below  the  root  crown 
of  the  weed,  stirred  the  immediate  surface  a  little  and  left 
the  field  clean,  used  to  be  the  touch  for  Eastern  hoeing, 
and  a  man  could  almost  do  it  at  walking  speed  for  hours 
upon  hours.  Except  a  little  extra  deep  work,  which  was 
called  for  when  the  occasional  short  drouths  threatened, 
this  shallow  weed-cutting  was  sufficient  to  give  the  crop 
the  upper  hand  in  the  struggle  with  weeds,  and  the  fre- 
quent showers  kept  the  surface  moist  enough  to  prevent 
baking. 

If  we  are  correctly  informed,  there  is  less  shallow  hoeing 
done  now  than  a  generation  ago  at  the  East,  and  deeper 
summer  cultivation  has  been  found  profitable  there.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  shallow  hoeing  is  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare  in  this  country.  Practice  it  through  the 
spring  and  as  long  as  the  weeds  start,  and  your  garden 
surface  will  be  dusty.  Think  then  contentedly  about  what 
you  have  heard  of  a  mulch  of  fine  earth  retaining  mois- 
ture. Lie  in  the  shade  and  wait  for  the  plants  to  rise 
triumphant  above  the  dust- bed  you  have  so  zealously  pre- 
pared. Can  it  be  possible,  instead  of  sprouting  upward, 
the  plant  just  holds  its  own  and  then  goes  backward,  wilt- 
ing, yellowing  its  leaves,  and  all  but  dying  in  its  distress. 
Surely  there  rami  be  a  worm  at  the  root.  The  hoe  is 
seized  and  brought  down  upon  the  soil  at  an  angle  and 
with  a  force  it  has  not  known  all  summer.  How  the  dust 
flies  from  the  surface,  and  how  the  hoe  flies  from  the  hard- 
pan  just  beneath  the  dust  as  though  it  had  been  brought 
down  upon  a  marble  slab.  Then  there  come  to  mind 
thoughts  on  hoeing  wh'ch  never  came  before.  Then  it  be- 
comes plain  that  the  shallow  weed  cutting  stroke  is  not 
the  dash  of  the  hoe  which  saves  the  plant. 

If  the  season  is  not  too  far  advanced  and  the  pl-tnt  too 
shallow-rooted,  you  will  work  over  those  plants  as  though 
for  their  dear  live-".  That  deadly  hard-pan,  which  has 
formed  with  hoe-polished  surface  just  beneath  the  dust, 
must  be  shattered,  hauled  to  the  light  and  battered  with 
the  flat  of  the  hoe  until  it  assumes  some  likeness  to  pul- 
verization, an  1  then  possibly  the  plant  miy  revive  from 
its  root  extension  into  the  moist  soil  below,  which  is  now 
adequately  protected  from  evaporation  by  the  deep  layer 
of  fine  soil  above  it. 

One  who  g  jes  through  this  experience  once  will  know 
better  how  to  hoe  next  time.  He  will  see  that  by  sharp, 
deep  strokes,  often  using  the  corners  ot  the  blade,  he  will 
maintain  a  loose  layer  upon  the  surface  which  will  be 
thick  enough  to  prevent  direct  evaporation  from  a  hard- 
pan  layer  and  thus  to  break  the  connection  between  capil- 
lary action  and  the  atmosphere.  Such  hoeing  is  harder 
than  light  work  with  the  blade  nearly  horizontal.  It 
takes  muscle  to  give  a  strong  vertical  stroke  which  pene- 
trates well,  and  one  cannot  waltz  along  the  rows  whistling 
a  lively  tune,  as  is  quite  possible  while  weed  cutting  in 
moist  soil  in  February. 

There  is  little  grace,  we  admit,  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Italian  market  girdener,  as  he  straddles  the  row  and 
arches  his  back  and  grunts  as  he  sends  his  heavy  mattock 
its  full  depth  into  the  soil  around  the  plants.  The  Amer- 
ican with  his  fine,  new,  full-width,  bronze-shanked,  green- 
labeled,  steel  hoe,  marching  along  the  rows,  touching  the 
the  soil  with  disdain  a«  ill-worth  exertion  on  his  part, 


is  a  much  handsomer  picture.  But  the  Italian's  plant« 
laugh  at  drouth.  When  irrigated  the  soil  takes  water 
like  a  sponge  and  it  goes  plump  djwn  to  the  roots  of  the 
plant.  Irrigate  the  shallow-hoed  plat;  a  pailful  will  run  a 
rod  and  the  plant  root  gets  but  the  gurgle  of  the  water  as 
it  flows  along  the  surface  of  the  hardpan. 

Evidently,  if  one  begins  early  in  the  season  with  deep 
hoeing,  the  midsummer  tussle  with  hardpan  will  be  obvi" 
ated.  This  is  really  the  lesson  to  be  learned.  And  all 
that  has  been  said  about  deep  hoeing  in  preparation  for 
the  dry  season  applies  also  to  deep  cultivation  in  field  or 
orchard. 


Prospective  Demand  for  Potatoes. 

Although  prices  for  potatoes  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket have  fallen  ofi"  within  the  past  few  days,  the  general 
situation  is  encouraging  to  growers.  The  acreage  planted 
this  year  is  very  much  less  in  this  Slate  than  it  was  in 
1891.  While  the  acreage  is  smaller,  the  demand  promises 
to  be  larger.  Last  year  the  potato  crop  in  the  Central 
States  was  very  large,  with  the  quality  generally  good. 
The  large  crop  gave  such  a  liberal  surplus  as  admitted 
of  marketing  large  quantities  in  the  Southern  States,  par- 
ticularly in  Texas,  which  State  usually  looks  to  us  to  fur- 
nish it  with  all  required.  This  year  the  large  potato-grow- 
ing States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  do  not  promise  to 
give  a  yield  to  the  acre  within  15  per  cent  of  what  it  was 
in  1891,  while  the  acreage  planted  ranges  from  10  to  ^0 
per  cent  less.  The  decreased  acreage  was  due  to  heavy 
rains  in  the  planting  season,  and  the  wet  season  caused 
considerable  complaint  about  the  seed  rotting.  The  un- 
favorable weather  caused  larger  late  planting,  much  of 
which  no  doubt  has  been  more  or  less  damaged  by  extreme 
hot  weather  which  prevailed  East  during  the  past  week. 
Mention  is  made  of  potato  bugs  appearing  in  many  dis- 
tricts earlier  than  usual. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  are  in  receipt  of  the  Farm- 
ers^ Review,  July  20th,  from  which  we  excerpt  the  follow- 
ing synopsis  of  returns  from  its  valuable  corps  ot  corre- 
spondents in  the  Central  States  : 

The  potato  crop  is  not  so  good,  being  generally  good  in  only 
Kentucky,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  In  Illinois  28  per  cent 
of  the  correspondents  report  good,  40  per  cent  report  fair  and 
the  rest  poor.  In  Indiana  45  per  cent  report  good,  30  per  cent 
fair  and  the  rest  poor.  In  Ohio  60  per  cent  report  good,  14  per 
cent  fair  and  the  rest  poor.  Nearly  all  in  Michigan  report  fair 
to  good.  In  Missouri  40  per  cent  report  good,  30  per  cent  fair 
and  the  others  poor.  In  Kansas  28  per  cent  report  good,  32  per 
cent  fair,  the  rest  poor.  In  Nebraska  46  per  cent  report  good, 
4.'5  per  cent  fair  and  the  rest  poor.  The  crop  in  Iowa  is  reported 
good  by  38  per  cent,  'air  by  30  per  cent,  poor  by  the  rest.  In 
Wisconsin  the  crop  is  fair  to  good  in  four-fifths  of  the  State. 
Much  rotting  has  been  reported  in  nearly  all  of  theStntes,  and 
there  is  danger  that,  as  the  season  progresses,  the  damage  from 
rot  will  greatly  increase.  The  past  wet  weather  has  been  favor- 
able for  the  development  of  the  spoies  that  prodnce  the  rot, 
and  these  conditions  have  been  quite  universal.  In  the  cases 
of  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  the  late  planting  has  probably  pre- 
vented the  production  of  spores,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  those 
States  will  he  much  ati<'cted. 


Activity  in  Dried  Frcit  and  Nctb. — Dried  prunes, 
peaches  and  raisins  were  somewhat  excited  on  Wednesday 
under  firm  offers  wired  from  New  York,  at  an  advance  on 
previously  received  offers.  For  the  five  sizes  of  prunes  9i 
cents  were  bid,  and  for  sun-dried,  bleached  peaches  12} 
cents  were  bid.  Both  oflfers  were  free  on  board  of  cars 
here.  Under  advices  from  New  York  a  large  operator 
entered  the  market  yesterday  and  bought  all  the  1891 
raisins  that  could  be  secured.  The  prices  paid,  while  pri- 
vate, are  known  to  have  been  at  sharp  advance  on  the  bids 
made  a  week  ago.  For  1892  raisins,  future  delivery,  an 
advance  is  also  bid.  Not  to  be  behind  the  times,  almonds 
are  strong  and  tending  up.  Other  nuts,  it  is  claimed,  will 
sympathize.  The  upward  movement  is  caused  by  con- 
firmed reports  received  at  New  York  of  a  very  light  crop 
of  Tarragona  and  Avica  almonds,  a  short  crop  of  Brazil 
nuts,  and  reports  that  the  crop  of  filbert  nuts  will  be  light. 
The  advance  in  the  price  of  almonds  at  New  York  ranges 
from  2  to  4  cents  a  pound  and  in  Brazil  of  from  1  to  2 
cents  a  pound. 

Imperial  Peach  and  Simon's  Plum. — Mr.  I.  H. 
Thomas  writes  us  that  the  Early  Imperial,  the  early  yellow 
freestone  of  W.  W.  Smith,  sold  in  Chicago,  July  2d,  at  $3 
per  box,  being  twice  the  price  of  any  other  peaches  then 
in.  Simon's  plum  (Prunus  Simoni)  sold  at  the  same  time 
at  $5.50  per  box  of  20  pounds.  We  notice  that  reports  of 
Ea-ttern  growers  are  all  against  this  plum,  some  even 
pronouncing  it  worthless  in  quality.  It  bids  fair  to  be  the 
i^reatest  instance  of  the  diverse  effects  of  climate  and  soil, 
for  certainly  the  Simon  plum  grown  in  Tulare  county, 
judging  from  the  specimens  we  have  seen  and  tasted,  are 
very  good  indeed  for  an  esrly  plum.  They  also  seem  good 
to  Eastern  buyers,  judging  by  the  prices  they  have  brought 
thus  far.  Let  us  remark  again  that,  although  the  botan- 
ical name  of  the  fruit  is  prunus  Simoni,  it  is  not  a  prune; 
it  is  simply  an  early  plum. 


The  Maryland  peach  crop  is  a  short  one. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Sensational  incidents  closely  follow  each  other  at  Pitta- 
burg  and  at  Homestead,  Pa.,  where  the  striking  workmen 
at  the  Carnegie- Frick  mills  are  still  angry  and  defiant.  On 
Saturday,  during  business  hours,  a  young  man  of  good 
appearance  pushed  his  way  through  the  outer  oflSce  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  at  Pittsburg,  and  into  the  private 
room  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Frick,  and  as  he  advanced 
fired  at  him  three  times.  Each  shot  found  its  mark,  and 
without  waiting  to  see  their  efl!ect,  the  assassin  plunged  a 
knife  four  times  into  Mr.  Frick's  prostrate  body.  There 
was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  man  to  escape,  and  he 
submitted  quietly  to  the  clerks  in  the  ofl5ce,  saying  that  he 
intended  to  kill  Frick  and  did  not  care  what  the  conse- 
quences might  be  to  himself.  Mr.  Frick's  wounds  were 
found  to  be  very  serious,  but  not  necessarily  fatal,  and 
now,  after  four  days,  it  is  believed  that  he  will  recover. 
The  name  of  the  assailant  is  Alexander  Bergman,  his  age 
22,  and  his  nativity  Germany.  He  was  formerly  for  two 
years  in  the  employ  of  the  Carnegie- Frick  Company,  al- 
though his  usual  occupation  has  been  that  of  a  compositor 
in  connection  with  socialistic  and  anarchistic  journals  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  He  declares  that  he  had 
no  personal  motive  for  the  assault,  but  thought  that  it 
would  be  good  for  mankind  to  have  a  tyrant  removed;  and 
although  he  disclaims  that  others  are  implicated  with  him 
in  the  attempt,  it  is  certain,  from  hints  inadvertently 
dropped,  that  he  acted  with  the  knowledge  of  his  an- 
archistic associates,  and  with  their  approval  and  assistance. 
The  strikers  are  not  supposed  to  be  directly  interested 
in  his  attempt,  although  there  was  undisguised  satis- 
faction at  Homestead  when  the  news  of  the  as- 
sault reached  that  turbulent  community.  The  leader 
of  the  strikers,  Hugh  O'Donnell,  who  saw  the  damaging 
significance  of  the  act,  was  profoundly  affected  by  the 
news,  but  others  greeted  it  with  marks  of  approval  and 
satisfaction. 

Among  the  men  at  Homestead  who  were  espe- 
cially pleased  was  a  young  fellow  named  lams  of  Com- 
pany K,  Tenth  Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  who  pro- 
posed three  cheers  for  the  assassin.  He  found  in  short 
order  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  for  his  arrest  followed 
immediately;  and  acting  in  accord  with  the  extreme  letter 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Militia  Code,  Col.  Streator,  in  com- 
mand, ordered  him  strung  up  by  the  thumbs,  and  this 
operation  finished,  to  be  drummed  in  disgrace  out  of  camp. 
The  young  man  is  the  son  of  Judge  lams  of  Green  county, 
and  is  otherwise  well  connected,  and  there  is  loud  com- 
plaint, not  only  throughout  the  State,  but  all  over  the 
country,  against  the  punishment,  which  is  charged  to  have 
been  arbitrary  and  cruel.  Justification  for  Col.  Streator's 
severity  is  found  in  a  law  enacted  after  the  riots  of  1877. 
At  that  time  the  militia  sympathized  with  the  mob  and  re- 
fused obedience  to  their  ofiicers  at  a  critical  time.  During 
those  riots,  especially  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Union  depot  in  Pittsburg  and  the  bombardment 
of  the  Philadelphia  troops  in  the  roundhouse  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  some  of  the  State  troops  were  so  pro- 
nounced in  their  sympathy  with  the  strikers  that  they  sys- 
tematically foiled  all  the  efforts  of  the  ofl[icers  to  disperse 
and  control  the  mob.  This  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
militia  for  the  strikers,  and  their  utter  inefficiency  at  a 
critical  moment,  induced  the  next  legislature  to  enact  more 
stringent  laws  for  the  enforcement  of  discipline.  The  leg- 
islature at  that  time  was  dominated  by  the  agricultural 
element  of  the  State,  with  whom  the  conviction  prevailed 
that  the  city  troops  in  particular  were  responsible  for  the 
disgrace  of  the  militia.  The  country  members  of  the 
legislature,  always  stern  in  the  maintainance  of  law,  de- 
termined that  any  further  shortcomings  of  the  State 
troops  should  be  punished  severely.  Under  this  law, 
young  lams  was  punished.  Its  greatest  penalty  is  dis- 
franchisement, and  lams  will  suffer  in  this  respect  as  he 
has  already  suffered  personally,  unless  he  shall  receive  ex- 
ecutive pardon.  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  these 
incidents,  in  combination  with  the  general  situation  as  it 
existed  a  week  ago  and  still  exists,  have  kept  the  Home- 
stead affair  before  the  public  as  the  foremost  topic  of  gen- 
eral interest.  All  other  subjects  have  been  secondary  and 
subordinate. 

The  Homestead  affair  is  prolific  in  lessons  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  shows  the  need  of  quicker  and  more 
direct  methods  of  action  in  suppressing  riots.  Under  the 
existing  system,  the  owner  of  property  in  peril  must  ap- 
peal to  the  local  sheriff,  and  he  failing,  then  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  and  he  failing,  then  to  the  President. 
All  this  means  delay,  even  when  the  officials  are  well  dis- 
posed, in  which  millions  of  property  may  be  destroyed. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  Government  should  take 
matters  of  this  sort  directly  in  hand.  The  next  lesson  is 
the  necessity  of  amending  the  immigration  laws.  Too 
long,  far  too  long,  we  have  held  the  doors  wide  open  not 


only  to  the  industrious  and  well-intentioned  foreigner,  but 
to  the  hordes  trained  in  discontent  and  criminality.  It  is 
time  to  discriminate,  and  to  -discriminate  closely,  between 
the  useful  and  the  vicious.  The  principle  that  has  already 
been  put  in  force  against  the  Asiatic  must  be  applied  to 
the  European.  Only  those  who  give  promise  of  useful 
citizenship  should  be  allowed  to  come  in.  The  old  senti- 
ment which  made  America  an  "asylum  for  the  oppressed  of 
the  earth  "  is  a  fine  one,  and  it  worked  well  enough  before 
the  steamship  and  the  railway,  but  now,  when  it  is  but  a 
cheap  and  brief  journey  from  Central  Europe  to  America, 
the  old  rule  will  not  work.  Either  we  must  keep  out  the 
disorganizing  elements  of  European  life,  hatched  and  bred 
under  tyrannical  systems  of  government,  or  they  will  de- 
stroy us.  Another  lesson  is  the  old  one  that  violence 
begets  violence.  If  we  are  to  suppress  arbitrary  force  on 
the  part  of  the  workman,  we  must  suppress  arbitrary  force 
on  the  part  of  the  master.  A  Pinkerton  army  always 
meets  a  mob.  There  must  be  no  armed  forces  in  America 
save  those  organized  in  the  interest  of  society  and  under 
its  authority.  Still  another  lesson  is  the  necessity  for  the 
suppression  of  partisan  spirit  in  matters  of  administration. 
It  was  this  spirit  which  tied  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  at 
Homestead.  It  was  this  spirit  that  made  Governor 
Pattison  delay.  And  this  spirit  it  was  that  is  primarily  to 
blame  for  the  shameful  battle  of  two  weeks  ago. 


It  has  not  escaped  th  e  notice  of  the  Democracy,  either 
before  or  since  the  national  convention,  that  the  Mug- 
wumps hold  Mr.  Cleveland  to  be  th«'ir  very  own  and  a 
Democrat  only  in  a  secondary  sort  of  way;  and  concerning 
it  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  and  some 
positive  resentment.  Mr.  Cleveland  no  doubt  had  this  fact 
in  mind  when  he  arose  last  Wednesday  evening  in  New 
York  to  respond  to  an  address  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, notifying  him  officially  of  his  nomination  by  the 
Democratic  national  convention,  and  his  remarks  were 
shaped  accordingly.  "  The  message  you  deliver  from  the 
national  Democracy,"  he  said,  "  arouses  within  me  emo- 
tions which  would  be  well  nigh  overwhelming  if  I  did  not 
recognize  here  assembled  representatives  of  the  great  party 
who  must  share  with  me  the  responsibility  your  mission 
invites.  I  find  relief  in  the  reflection  that  /  have  been 
selected  to  stand  merely  for  the  principles  and  purposes  to 
which  my  party  is  pledged  and  for  the  enforcement  and 
supremacy  of  which  all  who  have  any  right  to  claim  Demo- 
cratic fellowship  must  constantly  and  persistently  labor." 
There  was  more  of  the  same  sort,  all  tending  in  the  must 
positive  way  to  connect  his  candidacy  with,  and  to  demon- 
strate his  allegiance  to,  "^^he  Democratic  party.  Of  course, 
this  will  stop  the  mouths  of  those  who  have  been  loud  in 
declaring  that  Cleveland  was  less  of  a  Democrat  than  a 
Mugwump,  and  tLat  he  held  allegiance  to  the  Democratic 
party  subordinate  to  his  independent  proclivities.  The  ad- 
dress following  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  tariff  question  and 
asserted  in  strong  and  definite  terms  the  extreme  views  of 
the  tariff  reformers,  but  there  was  a  paragraph  in  it  which 
many  who  have  greatly  admired  Mr.  Cleveland's  inde- 
pendence of  character  read  with  profound  regret.  Sup- 
porting his  argument  against  the  tariff,  Mr.  Cleveland 
says:  " Our  working  men  are  still  told  the  tale  oft  re- 
peated in  spite  of  its  demonstrated  falsity,  that  the  existing 
protective  tariff  is  a  boon  to  them,  and  that  under  its 
beneficent  operations  their  wages  must  increase.  While 
they  listen,  scenes  are  enacted  in  the  very  abiding  place  of 
high  protection  that  mock  the  hopes  of  toil  and  attest  the 
tender  mercies  the  working  man  receives  from  those  made 
selfish  and  sordid  by  unjust  governmental  favoritism." 
This  remark  gave  no  strength  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  argu- 
ment, and  it  was  unquestionably  designed  as  a  sop  to  the 
strikers  at  Homestead,  Pa.  If  the  question  between  the 
mill  owners  and  the  mill  workers  at  Homestead  and  Pitts- 
burg was  the  original  one  of  wages,  then  Mr.  Cleveland 
might  have  been  justified  in  saying  what  he  did,  but  the 
question  of  wages  has  been  superseded  by  the  broader 
questions  growing  out  of  the  violated  rights  of  citizenship, 
liberty  of  personal  action  and  the  rights  of  property.  In 
such  a  crisis,  great  leaders  like  Mr.  Cleveland  are  in  duty 
bound  to  take  the  side  of  public  order  and  cleave  firmly 
to  it.  It  is  not  a  time  for  demagogy,  and  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  the  last  man  in  the  country  who  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  turn  the  occasion  of  turbulence  and!  irritation 
to  political  profit.  Mr.  Cleveland's  remark's  will  be  con- 
strued by  the  strikers  as  a  message  of  sympathy  to'them, 
and  following  as  it  does  the  absurd  and  revolutionary 
utterances  of  Senators  Palmer  and  Voorhees  in  the  Senate 
when  the  trouble  at  Homestead  began,  will  do  much  to 
lessen  the  tone  of  the  coming  campaign.  In  saying  this 
much,  we  would  have  the  reader  carefully'  distinguish 
between  the  rights  involved  in  the  original  question  of 
wages  and  the  wrongs  involved  in  the  later  development 
of  riot.  The  wages  question  is  no  longer  the  question  at 
Homestead.  The  question  now  is  as  to  right  of  the 
strikers  to  control  and  destroy  the  property  of  mill  owners 


and  to  prevent  by  violence  other  men  who  stand  ready  to 
work  for  the  wages  offered  from  the  exercise  of  their  free 
choice.  To  this  question  there  is  only  one  answer  con- 
sistent with  civilization  and  orderly  government. 


The  Republican  State  Convention  which  met,  transacted 
its  business  and  adjourned  on  Tuesday  was  the  shortest 
political  convention  in  the  history  of  the  State.  To  be 
sure,  it  had  but  little  to  do,  but  conventions  with  the  least 
to  do  usually  take  the  longest  time  to  do  it,  and  it  was  a 
happy  surprise  when  the  job  was  finished  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  it  was  begun.  The  platform  is  brief.  It  re- 
affirms the  platform  of  the  Stockton  Convention  held  last 
May;  adopts  the  platform  and  resolutions  of  the  National 
Republican  Convention;  pledges  cordial  support  to  Harri- 
son and  Reid;  welcomes  the? Republican  College  League 
as  an  ally  in  the  political  field;  recommends  the  passage  of 
the  mining  bill  now  pending  before  Congress,  and  wanders 
finally  into  a  resolution  concerning  transportation.  Here, 
of  course,  was  the  rub.    The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Republican  party  of  California  has  always 
stood  for  the  material  development  of  the  State,  and  believing 
that  increased  facilities  of  transporlation  both  by  w«ter  and 
rail  will  conduce  to  that  end,  it  demands  from  the  General 
Government  the  early  completion,  under  Government  control, 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  the  liberal  expenditure  of  money 
to  improve  our  harbors  and  internal  waterways,  and  it  invites 
capital  to  build  into  the  State  other  and  competing  transconti- 
nental lines  of  railway,  pledging  protection  and  support  to  all 
instrumentalities  existing  and  to  exist  that  may  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  give  to  the  people  the  benefit  of  the  law  of 
competition. 

We  very  much  fear  that  the  farmers  of  California  who 
were  looking  for  bread  will  feel  that  in  this  resolution 
they  have  been  given  a  stone.  There  was  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Fuller  of  San  Diego,  supported  by  others, 
to  secure  a  plank  pledging  the  Republican  party  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  force  the  Railroad  Commission  to  reduce 
the  local  fares  and  freights  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  system,  but 
the  usual  force  of  railroad  lawyers  and  politicians  was  on 
hand,  and  Mr.^  Fuller's  proposition  was  buried  out  of 
sight.  For  electors  at  large,  Thos.  H.  Bard,  of  Ventura, 
and  Joseph  C.  Campbell,  of  San  Francisco,  were  named 
by  the  convention,  with  Geo.  B.  Crook  of  Merced  and  A. 
S.  Hallidie  of  San  Francisco  as  alternates.  E.  W.  Davis, 
Master  of  the  State  Grange,  was  nominated  for  Congress 
from  the  First  District,  with  Wm.  Carson  of  Humboldt  as 
District  Elector;  from  the  Second  District,  John  F. 
Davis  of  Calaveras  was  nominated  for  Congress,  with  Geo. 
B.  Sperry  for  District  Elector.  From  the  Third  District, 
S.  G.  Hilborn  was  named  for  Congress,  with  James  A. 
Waymire  for  Elector.  In  the  Fourth  District,  C.  O. 
Alexander  was  nominated  for  Congress,  with  I.  Hecht  for 
Elector.  In  the  Fifth  District,  Eugene  F.  Loud  was  nom- 
inated for  Congress,  with  H.  V.  Morehouse  for  Elector. 
The  Sixth  District  chose  John  T.  Porter  for  Elector,  but 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Santa  Cruz  on  the  29ih  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  its  candidate  for  OongresiSi  In  the 
Seventh  District,  S.  L.  Hanscom  was  named  for  Elector, 
but  no  nomination  was  made  for  Congress.  The  conven- 
tion is  described  in  the  reports  as  quiet  and  harmonious. 

John  and  Charles  Ruggles,  stage  robbers  and  murder- 
ers, were  taken  from  the  Redding  jail  last  Saturday  night 
by  a  mob  and  hanged.  There  was  no  violation  of  substan- 
tial justice,  since  the  guilt  of  the  victims  was  self-con- 
fessed. But  this  fact  does  not  excuse  the  act.  A  lynching 
bee  is  an  object  lesson  in  disorder.  It  puts  in  contempt 
the  authorities  whose  respect  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  society.  Incidents  of  this  sort  always  breed  lawlessness, 
because  they  destroy  the  moral  force  of  law  and  of  social 
discipline.  A  community  which  suffers  this  sort  of  thing 
once  is  likely  to  suffer  it  again.  Nothing  so  much  pro- 
motes order  as  obedience  to  law  and  nothing  so  much  pro- 
motes disorder  and  social  anarchy  as  disregard  of  law. 
Those  who  sow  the  wind  always  reap  the  whirlwind.  The 
dispatches  which  reported  the  affair  at  Redding  said  that 
people  came  from  all  the  surrounding  country  to  see  the 
dead  men  dangling  in  the  air.  If  the  reporters  are  to  be 
credited,  people  brought  their  young  children  to  witness 
the  revolting  sight.  This  is  almost  past  belief.  If  there 
is  a  phrase  in  the  language  strong  enough  to  name  the  folly 
of  a  parent  who  would  thrust  upon  youthful  innocence  a 
sight  so  horrible  and  demoralizing,  we  do  not  know  it. 
Such  a  scene  never  did  anybody  good;  it  never  fails  to  do 
harm. 


Death  of  Palo  Alto. 

The  death  of  this  famous  stallion  from  pneumonia  oc- 
curred on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  Senator  Stanford's 
ranch  in  San  Mateo  county.  His  speed  achievements  last 
fall  gave  him  a  world-wide  reputation.  At  the  record 
meeting  on  the  Stockton  kite-shaped  track  last  year  he 
trotted  the  following  miles: 

October  13  S2%  IM      1:38  -2:12% 

October  21  SSU   l:Oby.  ]:39K-2:11J4 

October  27   32      1:031^  1:(6V4-2;10 

November  3  32K   1:04  l:36V$-2:09^ 

November  10  31%   1:08^   V.  6y,--2:\0]4 

November  10  3134   1:03}!  lMV,-2:09% 

November  16  321^   1:04  l:37!4-2:10i^ 

November  17  H%  1:36>4-2:08}| 

Palo  Alto  wrts  le.i  )e,ir- ■  I  n  -  at  his  death.  Senator 
Stanford  estimated  his  value  ai  $150,000,  but  no  offer  could 
induce  him  to  part  with  the  horse.  There  are  a  number  of 
his  colts  at  Palo  Alto,  all  yearlings,  which  are  promising. 


fACiFie  (^uraid  press. 
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Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for  Week  Ending 
July  25tli. 

The  following  report  of  the  crop  conditions  for  the  week 
ending  Monday  evening,  July  25th  is  from  the  reports  of  the 
voluntary  crop  correspondents,  forwarded  to  the  Director 
of  the  California  Weather  Service  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  shows  that  prices  of  fruits 
have  rapidly  advanced  and  all  crops  are  considerably  be- 
low the  averages  of  years  that  have  yielded  ordinary  crops. 
The  Grasshoppers  are  quite  destructive  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Blocksburg,  Humboldt  county,  destroying  garden 
stuff,  feed,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  young  trees.  There 
was  no  rainfall  during  the  week,  which  is  a  normal  condi- 
tion. The  highest  temperature  was  99°  and  the  lowest  42°. 
New  barns  have  beea  erected  for  storing  baled  hay,  and 
the  roof  will  not  be  put  on  until  just  before  the  weather 
warnings  of  the  first  rain^. 

Humboldt.  —  Eureka  —  There  is  a  great  deal  of  same- 
ness ill  tlie  weatber;  that  is,  cloudy  at  night  and  clear  and 
warm  during  the  days.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  doing  well.  Fruit, 
allhough  a  short  crop,  will  be  of  an  excellent  quality.  The 
potato  crop  will  not  be  as  large  as  last  year. 

Blocksburg— The  season  is  unusually  cool,  the  highest  and 
lowest  temperatures  being  86°  and  48°.  Heavy  northwest 
winds  every  day,  with  cool  nights  and  foggy  mornings.  Tlie 
corn  crop  is  almost  a  failure,  and  grasshoppers  have  made  their 
appearance  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before  known,  and 
they  are  destroying  garden  stuff  and  feed;  in  some  cases  even 
the"  young  trees. 

Sydefville— Hay  is  mostlv  all  cut  and  put  up  in  good  shape. 
It  is  of  a  good  (juality.    Oats  are  looking  well. 

Lake.  —  Ma  Tel  Vineyard,  Upper  Lake  —  The  week  has 
been  fairly  cool,  and  fruit  is  still  slowly  ripening.  The  crop  is 
small  but  quality  good.  Heading  (liarvesling)  is  well  along 
and  the  yield  promises  to  be  good.  Threshing  begins  next 
week.  Rust  has  not  done  as  much  damage  as  was  at  first  ex- 
pected. Grapes  are  doing  well,  but  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  late 
vintage. 

Butte.  —  Palermo  —  The  first  shipment  of  Early  Craw- 
ford peaches  was  made  on  Monday,  the  18th,  at  4J  cents  net,  to 
San  Jose,  per  ton.  Shipments  are  now  made  daily,  consigned 
to  different  parties  in  Sacramento,  for  Eastern  shipment. 

Sutter.  —  Yuba  City  —  The  weather  has  been  about  the 
average  for  this  season  of  the  year;  viz.,  cloudless  skies  and 
no  rain,  with  plenty  of  heat  from  the  sun,  which  is  good  for 
ripening  all  classes  of  green  and  gr  wing  fruits.  The  grain 
yield  is  a  fair  one.  Large  quantities  of  fruit  being  shipped 
East.  Corn,  hops,  buckwheat,  vegetables,  etc.,  doing  extremely 
well. 

Yuba. — Marysiille— Wheat  is  being  rapidly  harvested.  The 
crop  will  not  be  up  to  the  average,  and  the  fruit  crop  is  gener- 
ally light. 

Placer.— iVeu;c(W/ie—0rch8rdists  greatly  encouraged  with  so 
favorable  an  outlook  for  their  products  during  the  season,  the 
quantity  and  quality  being  a  good  average  and  prices  aaiit- 
factory. 

Amador. —  OWa— Clear  and  fine  weather,  but  quite  cool  for 
the  season.    Threshers  report  an  average  yield. 

Sacramento — Sacramento — The  weather  has  been  below  the 
normal  during  every  day  except  two,  and  one  of  those  was 
normal  and  the  other  three  above  the  normal;  the  daily  aver- 
age waslj°  below  normal.  The  normal  rainfall  is  nothing.  The 
past  week  was  normal  in  a  precipitation  aspect.  The  cool 
weather  has  retarded  the  rapid  ripening  of  fruits  and  berries, 
thereby  giving  ample  time  for  picking  and  marketing  the  crop 
without  glutting  the  markets. 

Solano. —  Vacaville — The  weather  has  been  warm  and  fruit  of 
all  kinds  has  been  benefited.  Grapes  are  doing  well  and  being 
shipped  in  large  quantities. 

Sonoma. —  Ilealdsburg  —  Canneries  open  on  Thursday  on 
Crawford  peaches.  More  foggy  nights  would  help  the  corn. 
Hops  promise  well.  The  fruit  buyers  are  anxious  to  buy,  but 
they  were  a  week  late,  otherwise  they  might  have  made  con- 
tracts at  their  own  prices.    Peaches  are  selling  for  $40  per  ton. 

Santa  iJosa— Conditions  unchanged  from  last  week.  Hops 
are  growing  well  and  setting  nicely.  It  is  too  early  to  make 
any  prediction  as  to  the  yield.  Orchardists  show  a  disposition 
to  hold  on  to  their  fruit  and  propose  to  make  the  packers  pay 
them  all  they  possibly  can.  Hay  nearly  all  in  and  heading 
and  threshing  well  advanced. 

Alameda— A7/es— Royal  apricots  all  gone;  Moorpark  apricots 
are  being  marketed  and  prospects  good  for  a  fair  yield  and  fair 
prices.    Highest  temperature  91°. 

P/easanto/i— Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  92°  and  43^; 
the  average  temperature  about  normal  for  the  week,  with  favor- 
able conditions  for  ripening  and  maturing  fruits  and  cereals. 
Threshing  is  being  vigorously  pushed.  The  yield  will  be  light- 
er, both  in  quality  and  quantity,  than  was  at  first  anticipated. 
Hops  are  arming  out,  but  are  fully  three  weeks  later  than  last 
year  on  account  of  the  cool  spring  weather.  Sugar  beets  do- 
ing well. 

Santa  CLABA.—Gi?roj/— Grain  has  all  been  cut  and  is  being 
threshed,  with  the  output  fairly  good  and  quality  excellent. 
Most  fruits  show  a  light  crop  but  of  a  fair  quality,  and  most 
excellent  prices  being  obtained. 

Santa  Cruz.— It  atso?iOTiZe— Weather  very  favorable  to  all 
growing  crops  and  harvesting  operations.  The  sunshine  has 
been  very  beneiicial  to  fruits.  Threshing  is  going  on  in  full 
blast  all  over  this  and  the  adjoining  counties. 

San  Joaquin.— Lodi— Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  95° 
and  51°,  with  westerly  winds  prevailing.  The  wheat  yield  is 
below  the  average  and  quality  fair  to  good.  The  first  carload 
of  watermelons  shipped  on  the  21st,  two  weeks  later  than  usual, 
and  it  will  be  some  days  yet  before  they  become  plentiful. 

S<oc/rton— Wheat  is  coming  in  this  market  freely  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  The  average  yield  is  good,  but  some  of  the  grain  is 
slightly  shrunken,  making  the  crop  not  quite  so  valuable  as 
was  at  first  anticipated. 

Monterey  —San  Ardo—The  weather  has  been  quite  favorable 
to  the  fruit  crop.  Highest  and  lowest  temperature,  99°  and  42°. 
Grain  turning  out  poor  and  very  much  below  the  general  aver- 
age. 

Tulare.—  Visalia—Ihe  wheat  crop  is  yielding  much  better 
than  at  first  expected.  There  will  be  an  extra  large  crop  of 
prunes;  all  other  fruit  an  average  crop.  The  weather  has  been 
extremely  cool  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

Tehama.- iteci  SJujf  (telegram)— The  temperature  during  the 
week  has  been  about  normal  and  the  weather  generally  favor- 
able to  harvesting.  The  yield  of  wheat  and  barley  in  Butte 
county  is  above  the  average  both  in  the  quality  and  the  quan- 
tity. 

Fresno- JfVe»no  (telegram)— Weather  cloud' ess  and  tempera- 
ture below  the  normal,  whtch  has  been  verv  beneficial  to  all 
crops  but  has  delayed  the  ripening  of  fruits  and  beriies.  Bart- 
lett  pears.  Early  Crawford  peaches,  plums  and  nectarines  are 
being  shipped  from  three  to  five  carloads  daily,  and  they  are  of 
the  finest  quality.    Harvesting  is  progressing;  yield  fair. 

Los  Angeles. — Los  Angeles  (telegram) — The  weather  still  con- 
tinues cool  with  cloudy  mornings  in  the  coast  districts.  Apri- 
cots are  about  gone  in  the  western  district;  drying  of  the  apri- 


cots continues  in  the  eastern  section.  Pears  are  bpginning  to  be 
marketed  and  the  crop  promises  at  least  a  fair  one.  The  grain 
harvest  continues  in  the  Antelope  valley  and  the  yield  is  about 
the  half  of  a  full  crop  while  the  quality  is  below  the  average. 


Lodi  Watermelons. 

LoDi,  July  24. 

To  THE  Editor: — Perhaps  the  largest  district  in  the 
State  of  California  growing  watermelons  for  the  general 
market  is  a  region  of  about  four  miles  radius  around  Lodi, 
Woodbridge  and  Acampo  in  San  Joaquin  county  and  but  a 
few  miles  from  Stockton.  Some  2000  acres  have  been 
planted  this  season,  but  the  season  is  full  three  weeks  late 
as  compared  with  other  years.  The  first  two  cars  were 
shipped  from  Lodi  on  July  21st  by  J.  Peirano  and  July  22d 
by  L.  O.  Gdlespie.  This  introduces  the  melons  to  the 
trade  of  1892  One  car  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  and  the 
other  to  San  Jose.    The  former  sold  for  $3  per  dozen. 

For  the  early  crop  last  year,  the  freight  via  railroad  was 
$22.50  per  car  to  the  points  named.  This  year  a  new  de- 
parture has  been  made  by  the  growers.  A  watermelon 
association  has  been  formed  by  the  growers  agreeing  that 
they  will  sell  the  melons  in  San  Francisco  and  not  be  de- 
pendent entirely  on  the  commission  merchants.  I  am  told 
that  all  the  acreage  of  melons  but  40  acres  is  represented. 
The  growers  have  named  L.  O.  Gillespie  to  supervise  the 
selling  in  San  Francisco.  He  is  to  have  his  own  book- 
keeper and  make  all  he  can  out  of  the  crop  for  all  the 
members. 

This  year,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the 
yield  will  be  such  that  it  will  take  two  acres  to  fill  a  car; 
that  is  the  way  Mr.  Peirano  explains  the  quantity  grown  to 
an  acre. 

While  visiting  the  district,  I  noticed  that  a  large  number 
of  acres  are  being  grown  without  irrigation,  and  large  num- 
bers are  planted  in  between  the  young  fruit  trees,  thus  giv- 
ing profit  to  the  grower  while  the  trees  are  coming  into 
bearing.  W.  H.  Murray. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT   OF   THE  MELON   GROWERS'  ENTER- 
PRISE. 

For  a  number  of  weeks  the  melon  men  have  been  hold- 
ing meetings  in  Lodi,  for  the  purpose  of  combining  for 
mutual  benefit  in  the  disposition  of  this  year's  watermelon 
crop,  which  has  come  on  the  market  during  the  past  week 
The  meetings  were  held  in  secret,  but  now  that  the  com- 
bine has  been  made,  the  result  of  the  organization  has  be- 
come known.  With  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  of  the 
growers  are  in  the  combine,  which  has  decided  to  ship  all 
San  Francisco  consignments  to  Riley  &  Enos,  and  every- 
thing to  Oakland  to  S.  Angel  &  Co.  Whenever  a  grower 
sells  a  car  of  melons,  ten  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  is 
withheld  and  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Lodi.  If  the  grower 
stands  up  to  the  stipulations  of  the  combine,  he  will  be 
given  this  amount  so  retained,  at  the  end  of  the  season; 
but  if  he  should,  at  any  time  during  the  season,  dispose  of 
melons  contrary  to  his  agreement  with  the  combine,  then 
this  ten  per  cent  will  be  distributed  equally  among  the 
other  members  of  the  organization.  The  Bank  of  Lodi  has 
been  selected  as  treasurer,  through  which  all  checks  will 
pass  to  growers  from  the  commission  merchants.  Growers 
are  permitted  to  ship  to  points  other  than  San  Francisco  or 
Oakland,  at  any  time  and  in  any  amounts  desired.  In 
other  words,  the  combine  has  to  do  with  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  consignments  only.  Growers  are  confident  they 
have  done  the  right  thing,  and  are  looking  forward  to  good 
prices  in  consequence  of  their  action.  They  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  business  policy  to  lose 
melons  than  to  be  out  their  melons  and  the  cost  of  picking, 
loading  and  shipping,  too. 

Two  cars,  the  first  of  the  season,  were  shipped  Thurs- 
day, one  to  San  Jose  from  G.  Peirano,  and  the  other  to  San 
Francisco  fram  Chong  Kee  of  Lockeford.  L.  O.  Gillespie 
shipped  a  car  to  San  Francisco  yesterday,  and  S.  S.  Gilles- 
pie sent  a  car  to  San  Jose. 

Colonel  L.  O.  Gillespie  will  look  after  the  growers'  inter- 
ests in  San  Francisco,  and  C.  W.  Norton  wdl  represent  the 
melon  men  in  the  Oakland  market. — Lodi  Sentinel. 


Fruit  Sales  by  Auction  in  San  Francisco. 

The  following  are  the  three  days'  auction  sales  of  Sacra- 
mento river  fruit  which  have  been  held,  up  to  our  going  to 
press  on  Wednesday: 

Monday,  July  25,  — Henry  Meyers,  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  37MC 

basket;  W.  N.  Runyon,  Peaches  (i 80  basket.-;),  475^0  )fi  basket; 
W.  N.  Runyon,  Eirly  Crawford  Peaches,  soc  ^  basket;  W.  N.  Run- 
yon, .St.  John  Peaches,  4sc  basket;  W.  H.  Barry,  Peaches,  450!? 
box;  H.  D  Kercheval.  Peaches,  50c  #  basket;  J.  K.  Olsen,  Peaches, 
40c  ]g>  basket;  E.  Crofton,  Peaches,  40c  |^  b.isket;  E.  Crofton,  Pears, 
55c  box;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Jackson,  Peaches,  42KC  ^  box;  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Jackson,  Potatoes,  47KC  ^  sack;  A.  J.  Reynolds,  Peaches,  42}ic  ^ 
basket;  'A.  J.  Reynolds,  Pears,  $1.50  1$  box;  P.  Cre*,  Peaches,  40c 
^basket;  J. S.  K.&Mow  Lung,  Peaches,  375ic  ^  basktt;  L.  Stroth- 
man.  Peaches,  40c  ^  basket;  C.  Hansen,  Peaches,  42 Mc^  basket;  C. 
Himen,  Nutmegs,  soc  ^  box;  D.  &  N.,  Peaches,  50c  ^  basket; 
John  Miller,  Peaches,  42}ic  ^  basket;  John  Miller,  Peaches,  40c 
basket;  John  Miller,  Peaches  (6o  lb.  boxes),  ssc  box;  B.  Bites. 
Peaches,  42}^c  ^  basket;  B.  Bates,  Pears.  4Sc  box;  Johnston  & 
Son,  Peaches,  soc  J?  basket;  E.  D^nn,  Peaches  (No.  i),  soc  J?  bis- 
ket;  E.  Dann,  Peaches  (N'o.  2),  30c  ^  basket;  George  B.  Greene. 
Peaches,  40c  basket;  D.  Osborne,  Peaches,  H2%c  ^  basket;  S. 
Runyon,  Peaches  (Seedlings).  $i.s5  ^  basket;  S.  Runyon,  Plums, 
45c  ^  basket;  S.  Runyon,  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  60c  I?  basket;  R. 
Kercheval,  E'eaches,  40c  ^  basket;  D.  D.  Gammon,  Peaches,  40c  ^ 
basket;  D.  D.  Gammon,  Pears,  soc  box;  O.  R.  Runyon.  Pears, 
7SC  V  box;  George  A.  Smith.  Tomatoes,  $2.50  J?  box;  D.  T,  Lutkin. 
lomatoes,  $2.so  ^  box;  J.  R.  Olsen,  Tomatoes,  $2.50  i  box;  R.  D. 
H.,  Tomatoes,  $2. 2s  ^  box. 

•Donation  to  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum. 

Tuesday,  July  26.— D.  D.  Gammon,  70  baskets  Peaches,  42«c; 
Henry  Meyers.  300  baskets  Peaches,  3sc;  C.  W,  Gammon,  '•  a 
B,  B,  79  baskets  Peaches,  37'Ac:  W.  J.  Smith,  9  baskets 
Peaches,  30c;  A.  J.  Dailey,  27  baskets  Peaches,  3sc;  R.  Kercheval, 
253  baskets  Peaches.  40c;  R.  Kercheval,  18  baskets  Peaches,  40c; 


H.  D.  Kercheval,  186  basliels  Peaches,  37KC;  L.  Strothman,  94 
baskets  Peaches,  yjMc;  J.  R.  Olsen,  47  baskets  Peaches,  37SC; 
John  Crofton,  90  baskets  Peaches,  40c;  John  Miller,  loi  baskets 
Peaches,  40c;  John  Miller,  40  baskets  Peaches,  40c;  L.  D.  Greene, 
109  bjskeis  Peaches.  40c;  L.  D.  Greene,  11  boxes  Peaches,  received 
yesterday,  soc;  L.  D.  Greene,  3  boxes  Pears,  42KC;  Dann  &  N.. 
23  baskets  Peaches,  soc;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Jackson,  87  baskets  Peaches. 
4Sc;  A.  J.  Reynolds,  17  baskets  Peaches,  40c;  ].  Collins.  220 
baskets  Peaches,  yj%c;  C.  Goldman,  141  baskets  Peaches,  37J4c; 
Geo.  Smith,  11  baskets  Peaches,  40c;  J.  S.  Foster  &  Mom  Lung,  3 
baskets  Apples,  30c;  J.  S.  Foster  &  Mom  Lunp,  56  baskets  Peaches, 
42}ic;  F.  Gomez,  86  baskets  Peaches,  40c;  O.  P.  Stuart,  166  bas- 
kets Peaches,  40c;  O.  P.  Stuart,  7  boxes  Pears.  4sc;  A.  W.  Stuart, 
209  baskets  Peaches.  42}ic;  C.  Hansen,  73  baskets  Peaches.  47MC; 
D.  Oiborn,  26  baskets  Peaches,  4sc;  D.  Osborn,  3  boxes  Tomatoes, 
$1.35;  W.  N.  Runyon,  6  boxes  Tomatoes,  $1.50;  W.  N.  Runyon,  24 
boxes  Pears,  37X0;  O.  R.  Runyon,  27  boxes  Pears,  77MC;  G.  Mcln- 
tyre.  20  box'S  Pears,  62\ic:  Sol  Runyon,  8  boxes  pears,  soc;  Sol 
Runyon,  S.  Seedling  Peaches,  $i.2s;  D.Leary,  "J.  J.  &  L.,"  4  boxes 
lomatoes,  90c;  Ah  Poy,  s  boxes  Cucumbers,  3sc;  Tong  Yen,  22 
boxes  Tomatoes,  $t.37>^c;  J.  Albert,  12  boxes  Tomatoes,  $1.40. 

Wednesday,  July  27. — L.  D.  Greene,  120  baskets  Early  Crawford 
Peaches.  40c;  L.  D.  Greene,  12  baskets  Cling  Peaches,  45c;  L.  D. 
Greene,  5  baskets  Peaches,  so^';  J.  P.  Koch  &  Co.,  s  baskets  Apri- 
cots, 40c;  N.  Ruggles,  3  baskets  Early  Crawlord  Peaches,  3sc;  A.  J. 
Dailey,  70  baskets  Peaches,  42HC;  A.  J.  Dailey,  i  basket  peaches. 
35c;  W.  H.  Birry,  43  baskets  Peaches,  375<c;  W.  H.  Birry.  26  bas- 
kets Peaches,  4sc;  W.  H.  Barry,  3  baskets  Prunes,  90c;  W.  H.  Birry. 
10  boxes  Pears,  70c;  J.  R.  Olsen,  11  boxes  Pears,  7sc;  A.  J.  Reynolds. 
10  baxes  Pears,  7sc;  A.  J.  Reynolds,  63  baskets  Peaches,  soc;  C. 
W.  Gammon,  "  B.  B.  B.,"  so  boxes  Tomitoes,  soc;  D.  D.  Gammon, 
27  baskets  Peaches,  40c;  D.  D.  Gammon,  15  boxes  Pears,  S754c;  D. 
Osborn.  27  baskets  Peaches,  40c;  Geo.  Smith,  9  boxes  Tomatoes. 
$r.625^ ;  Geo.  Smith,  23  baskets  Peaches,  475^0;  S.  F.  M.,  20  boxes 
Tomatoes,  $1.25;  W.  N.  Runyon.  80  baskets  Peaches,  42 )i;  W.  N, 
Runyon,  93  baskets  Peaches,  40c;  W.  N.  Runyon,  80  baskets  Peach- 
es. 42MC;  W.N.  Runyon,  22  baskets  Prunes.  77'Ac;  W.  N.  Run- 
yon, II  baskets  Prunes,  60c;  O.  R.  Runyon,  19  boxes  Pears,  70c; 
John  Crofton,  6  baskets  Nectarines,  30c;  Jot  n  Crofton,  74  baskets 
Peaches,  47'Ac:  John  Crofton.  2  baskets  Peaches,  47'Ac;  D,  HoUis- 
ter,  5  baskets  Plums,  42KC;  D.  HoUister,  i  basket  Prunes,  2sc;  D. 
Hollister,  6  baskets  Peaches,  47'Ac;  B.  Bates,  28  baskets  Peaches, 
42'Ac;  Green  Bros.,  40  baskets  Cling  Peaches,  50c;  Sol  Runyon,  34 
baskets  Sawyer  Seedlings,  $1.32 ;  Sol  Runyon,  122  baskets  Euly 
Crawford  Peaches,  soc;  Sol  Runyon,  2  baskets  Plums,  7sc;  Sol  Run- 
yon, 8  baskets  Prunes.  $1;  P.  Crew,  100  baskets  Peaches,  4sc;  P. 
Crew,  176  baskrts  Peaches,  42j^c;  J.  Miller.  69  baskets  Peaches.  4SC; 
J.  Miller,  3  baskets  Piums.  65c;  E.  Dann.  74  baskets  Peaches,  soc; 
J.  S.  Foster  &  Mow  Lung,  33  tjaskets  Peaches,  47MC;  Joe  Albert,  SS 
baskets  Peaches,  42Mc;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Jackson,  Peaches.  4sc;  H.  D. 
Kercheval.  Peaches,  4sc. 


Progress  of  the  Liverpool  Fruit  Shipments. 

New  York,  July  26.— A  consignment  of  California  fruit 
for  England  was  to-day  stowed  away  in  the  immense  hold 
of  the  Majestic,  which  has  been  properly  fitted  up  to  keep 
fruit  in  good  condition.  This  shipment  consists  of  five 
carloads,  including  Crawford  peaches,  Bartlett  pears,  plums 
and  apricots,  valued  at  $5000.  Their  transportation  to 
Europe  is  something  of  an  experiment,  as  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  will  arrive  there  in  good  condition.  Most  of  the 
fruit  is  going  to  John  Adamson  &  Co.,  large  fruit  dealers 
in  Liverpool. 

The  time  from  San  Francisco  was  the  quickest  ever 
made  by  a  fruit  train.  The  train  left  on  July  19th  and  got 
in  last  night.  This  is  the  first  large  cargo  of  fruit  ever  sent 
to  Europe.  One  car  contained  a  tempting  assortment  of 
delicacies  for  Queen  Victoria. 

Sacramento,  July  26.— G.  H.  Appel,  agent  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Transportation  Company,  to-day  received  a 
telegram  announcing  the  safe  arrival  in  New  York  of  the 
first  London  special  fruit  train,  which  left  Sacramento  one 
week  ago  to-night.  The  train  arrived  at  3  o'clock  this 
morning,  and  the  five  carloads  of  fruit  were  quickly  trans- 
ferred to  the  swift  steamer  Majestic,  which  leaves  New 
York  Wednesday  morning  for  Liverpool.  The  running 
time  made  from  here  to  New  York  was  140  hours  and  7 
seconds. 

The  weekly  special  for  London  left  Sacramento  to-night 
at  10  o'clock.  A.  T.  Hatch  loaded  two  cars,  the  California 
Fruit  Union  and  Frank  Buck  of  Vacaville  one  car,  Gregory 
Bros,  one  car  and  C.  W.  Reed  one  car.  Agent  Appel  is 
very  sanguine  of  the  complete  success  of  the  enterprise. 


Santa  Barbara  Notes. 

Carpinteria,  July  24,  1882. 

To  THE  Editor  : — The  weather  now  is  cool,  with  some 
fog,  which  is  good  for  the  growing  crops. 

Beans  are  blooming  nicely.  The  vines  are  of  small 
growth,  owing  to  so  little  moisture  in  the  soil.  If  August 
proves  very  sunny  and  dry,  corn  and  beans  will  suffer,  and 
much  less  than  an  average  crop  will  be  harvested. 

Buyers  are  bidding  up  in  prices  for  beans,  so  we  may 
get  fair  prices  for  what  are  grown. 

Hay  is  a  fair  crop,  selling  at  $8  to  $12;  more  grain, 
barley  and  wheat  being  threshed  than  usual. 

The  fruit  crop  is  coming  on.  Apricots  are  nearly  gone. 
Some  few — two  or  three  carloads — for  the  cannery  at 
Colton  brought  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds,  delivered  at 
railroad  station  at  Carpinteria.  Many  were  sold  at  $15  per 
ton,  to  be  dried  at  Newhall  or  other  sunny  places  in  the 
interior.  Apricots  averaged  smaller  than  usual,  so  that 
many  that  went  away  to  dry  did  not  look  very  promising. 
Several  of  the  growers  evaporated  their  crop  at  home,  or 
what  they  could  manage  of  it,  and  sold  most  of  the  product 
for  Si  to  II  cents  per  pound.  Many  apricots  went  to 
waste  where  there  were  not  many  trees.  We  are  not  care- 
ful enough  to  save  the  "  littles."  The  best  way  is  to  harvest 
and  save,  that  nothing  be  lost. 

Peaches  begin  to  ripen.  There  will  be  many  more  than 
the  local  markets  will  take,  so  they  must  be  dried  or  lost. 
The  Colton  Packing  Co.  has  secured  most  of  the  best 
Bartlett  pears  for  canning.  The  surplus  must  be  dried  or 
rot.  A  great  deal  of  labor  is  required  to  fit  pears  for  drier, 
so  that  very  low  prices  for  the  product  will  not  pay,  but 
perhaps  this  year  dried  pears  may  pay. 

Grapes  begin  to  ripen  and  are  a  fair  crop,  unless  mildew 
comes  later  and  spoils  them. 

Nectarines  are  a  fair  crop.  Plums  very  few.  This  is 
not  a  very  good  locality  for  plums  or  piunes. 

O.  N.  Cadwell. 
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PE^ORTICULTURE. 


Eastern  Nurserymen  and  the  California  Qaarantine. 

From  the  annual  report  of  B.  M.  Lelong,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticuhure,  we  take  the  following  con- 
cerning the  points  at  issue  between  California  horticulturists 
and  Eastern  nurserymen: 

I  have  received  the  following  resolutions,  passed  by  the 
Amer  can  Association  of  Nurserymen,  at  their  meeting  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  viz. : 

Resolved.  Thit  the  secretary  of  this  Association  notify  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  California  State  BDird  and  oihpr  proper 
officers  that  the  people  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  consider  the 
present  inspection  laws  of  California  a  measure  uncalled  for  and  a 
gre»t  di'crirainalion,  and  demand  their  prompt  repeal. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  having  to  pass  such  laws,  the  Ex- 
ecutiv-?  Committee  be  requested  to  employ  a  good  attorney  to  draft 
a  uniform  law  to  be  passed  by  the  re.spective  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  one  which  shall  be  so  framed  by  a  schedule  of  fees 
as  to  be  no  expense  upon  the  '^tate. 

Accompanying  the  resolutions  was  a  letter  from  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Association,  as  follows: 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen,  \ 
Secretary's  Office,  > 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  i,  1892.  ) 

I  am  requested  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  this  Association 
to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  resolutions. 

Allow  me  to  volunteer  a  few  lines  of  explanation  in  re- 
gard to  the  position  of  our  nurserymen  as  I  understand  it: 

We  consider  California  a  part  of  the  United  States,  open 
to  commercial  mlercourse,  without  obstructions;  but  we 
find  the  California  State  line  is  now  more  efTectually  block- 
aded against  the  sale  of  our  products  than  the  border  lines 
of  any  foreign  country.  This  condition  might  be  borne  by 
us  with  better  gtace  if  an  equal  barrier  was  in  force  against 
products  of  California  coming  East,  but  no  si'ch  barrier 
exists,  and  California  fruits  are  poured  into  our  Eastern 
markets  in  enormous  floods,  to  the  injury  of  Eastern  fruit 
growers. 

We  desire  reciprocity  with  California.  This  is  a  more 
liberal  policy  than  California  offers  Mexico,  as  will  be  noted 
by  the  following  excerpt  from  a  recent  California  fruit 
grower:  "  If,  therefore,  reciprocity  with  Mexico  means  the 
free  admission  of  citrus  and  other  California-grown  fruits  to 
the  United  States,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  every  fruit  producer 
to  oppose  and  resist  it  to  the  last  extremity.  Such  a  gov- 
ernmental policy  would  sound  the  funeral  march  of  our 
most  promising  industries  and  would  postpone  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  this  State  to  a  vague  and  in- 
definite future.    It  must  not  be." 

Your  reply  will  be  that  your  people  are  simply  protect- 
ing their  orchards  from  insects  and  diseases,  but  this  is  con- 
sidered by  us  simply  a  pretext.  Such  pretexts  are  offered 
by  Gsrmany  in  order  to  exclude  American  pork,  and  by 
France  to  exclude  our  evaporated  fruits. 

A  similar  pretext  was  attempted  by  a  northern  State  in 
order  to  shut  out  nursery  salesmen  from  all  other  States, 
claiming  that  such  salesmen  sold  trees  that  were  not 
adapted  to  the  North,  etc.  Numerous  pretexts  of  similar 
character  might  be  raised  by  Georgia,  Tennessee  or  any 
other  State  where  peach  yellows  never  has,  and  never  will 
exist  on  account  of  incongeniality,  as  is  the  case  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  where  disease  and  insects  could  not  possibly  be 
shut  out  by  legislation  if  naturally  inclined  thereto. 

If  one  State  can  shut  out  all  commercial  dealings  with 
another  State  by  such  pretexts,  and  yet  sell  her  own  pro- 
duce to  the  abused  States,  surely  our  United  States  will 
become  a  misnomer — they  will  become  disunited  com- 
mercially. 

But  further  than  this,  California  has  been  arbitrary  and 
reckless  of  the  losses  which  she  has  imposed  on  nursery- 
men of  other  States,  by  burning  carloads  of  trees,  etc., 
which  have  caused  many  anxious  hours  to  produce,  and  the 
loss  of  which  may  seriously  cripple  the  owner.  Men  poorly 
qualified  to  judge  of  this  burned  stock  have  consigned  them 
to  ashes  when  they  should  have  accepted  them  as  a  healthy 
product. 

There  are  many  nurserymen  dependent  on  their  Cali- 
fornia trade,  who  now  know  not  whither  to  turn  for  a  mar- 
ket. Instead  of  having  done  California  harm,  they  have, 
as  pioneers,  aided  California  to  reach  her  present  condition. 

You  may  reply  that  the  present  California  exclusion  of 
nurserymen  from  other  States  is  the  action  of  fruit  growers, 
not  California  nurserymen,  but  we  cannot  see  it  in  that 
light.  So  long  as  the  exclusion  of  outside  nurserymen  will 
increase  the  profits  of  California  nurserymen  one-half  or 
more,  it  must  be  apparent  that  California  nurserymen  are 
at  the  head  of  the  barricade,  though  they  may  be  shrewd 
enough  not  to  let  their  lights  shine  too  brightly  in  public 
discussions. 

After  California  did  her  worst  in  making  State  laws 
against  us,  your  Congressman  attempted  legislation  in  Con- 
gress, which,  if  passed,  would  have  been  a  death  blow  to 
the  nursery  trade  of  the  entire  country.  He  would  listen 
to  no  compromise  until  the  prompt  action  of  this  Associa- 
tion had,  through  its  members,  killed  his  bill. 

We  desire  just  and  fair  dealing,  such  as  should  prevail 
between  neighbor  and  neighbor.  We  do  not  desire  mo- 
nopoly on  our  part,  nor  will  we  permit  it  in  other. 

Hoping  to  be  favored  with  a  reply  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, I  am  yours  respectfully, 

Chas  a.  Green,  Sec'y- 

MR.    LELONG'S  reply. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  I  have  but  repeated  what  I  have 
said,  as  given  on  page  190  of  the  Report  for  1891,  as  follows: 

"There  have  been  various  assumptions  that  the  action  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  is  one  of  persecution  leveled 
against  Eastern  nurserymen  in  the  interest  of  California 
tree  growers.  An  imputation  of  this  character  is  too  small 
to  require  serious  consideration.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no 
member  of  the  Board,  nor  any  of  its  officers,  has  ever  lent 
himself  to  so  small  a  business  as  boycotting  any  one.  The 


statutes  of  California  providing  for  the  preventing  of  the 
introduction  or  spread  of  insects  or  diseases  injurious  to 
our  fruits,  are  general,  and  are  not  in  any  manner  aimed  at 
the  Eastern  nurserymen,  nor  do  they  reach  in  any  way 
stock  that  is  not  infected  with  diseases  or  pests  that  may 
endanger  our  orchards.  Eastern  trees,  or  trees  from  any 
foreign  country,  may  be  imported  into  California  in  any 
number,  provided  they  are  not  infected. 

"  The  laws  which  have  been  enacted  to  protect  the  horti- 
cultural interests  of  the  State  are  general,  and  peop'e, 
whether  residents  of  California  or  not,  are  presumed,  and 
conclusively  presumed,  to  have  notice  of  their  provisions ;  and 
no  one  in  any  prosecution  under  these  acts  can  plead  ig- 
norance of  their  provisions. 

"It  is  incumbent  on  every  orchardist  to  disinfect  all  fruit 
trees  grown  on  lands  infected  with  any  insects,  or  any  con- 
tagious disease  known  to  be  injurious  to  fruit,  etc.  This 
not  only  applies  to  home-grown  trees,  but  to  any  that  may 
be  brought  from  any  districts,  whether  in  the  United  States 
or  in  foreign  countries. 

"The  fact  of  the  deadly  yellows  and  rosette  abounding  in 
many  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  destroying  the  peach  or- 
chards everywhere,  has  caused  every  load  of  Eastern  trees 
to  be  rigidly  inspected.  If  the  slightest  trace  of  infection 
is  found,  the  trees  are  condemned  and  proceedings  at  once 
instigated  to  have  them  destroyed.  If  one  tree  infected 
with  the  yellows  gets  in  here,  and  afterward  the  disease  de- 
velrps,  the  duty  on  foreign  fruit  can  be  taken  off,  for  there 
will  be  no  need  of  protection;  for  if  the  disease  spreads 
with  the  rapidity  it  does  in  the  Eastern  States,  California 
will  have  no  fruit  to  protect,  and  the  disease  will  never  be 
got'en  rid  of,  as  there  is  no  cure  for  it. 

"  There  is  more  danger  of  ruining  the  California  fruit  in- 
dustry by  importing  diseased  trees  than  by  removing  the 
tariff.  We  might  recover  from  the  effects  of  tampering 
with  the  tariff,  but  if  the  yellows  ever  gets  here,  it  will  come 
to  stay,  and  California  will  never  recover  from  its  effects. 

"  Lastly,  the  districts  in  the  Eastern  States  where  the 
yellows  has  appeared  were  once  flourishing  orchards,  and 
now  are  nothing  but  leafless,  bare-limbed  trees  and  trunks. 
California  is  so  situated  that  careful  espionage  should  be 
exercised  over  every  importation,  and  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  citizen  interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  the 
State  to  keep  out  all  known  tree  diseases  and  fruit  pests. 
The  fruit  interests  of  Californii  bid  fair  to  become  the 
greatest  of  all  in  the  world,  and  from  it  many  families  will 
derive  comfortable  support  in  years  to  come,  and  some  will 
amass  exceeding  great  wealth.  Therefore,  these  interests 
deserve,  aye,  they  demand  protection  " 

B.  M.  Lelong,  Sec'y. 


A  Glance  at  the  Olive  Belt. 

a  paper  read  by  Rev.  o.  f.  Loop  of  Pomona  at  the  Olive  Grovrern' 
Meeting  In  San  Francisco,  July  21. 

Having  been  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture  to  assist  at  this  meeting,  in  deepening  the 
interest  already  felt  in  olive  culture  in  California,  I  will 
direct  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  many  points  suggested 
to  our  minds  by  our  experience,  our  observation,  and  by 
reading  the  publications  upon  this  subject,  with  which  we 
are  so  highly  favored. 

Let  us  then,  in  the  first  place,  mentally  survey  the  olive 
belt  of  the  world.  Our  research  would  naturally  begin  in 
those  eastern  countries  of  the  old  world,  in  Syria  and 
Greece,  where  traditions  and  historical  records  locate  the 
first  olive  trees.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  limit  of 
this  belt  touches  the  44th  parallel,  and  in  a  very  few  favored 
locations  plantations  are  found  near  the  45th.  The  southern 
limit,  like  the  isothermal  line,  varies  from  the  25th  degree 
down  to  the  18th.  There  is  also  a  corresponding  belt  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  You  see,  then,  that  this  belt  or 
zone  is  not  subject  to  torrid  heat  or  polar  frosts.  Being 
fanned  by  southern  breezes,  toned  by  the  invigorating  aerial 
currents  of  the  north,  the  climatic  conditions  are  most 
favorable  to  man  in  his  well  directed  efforts,  in  creating 
his  Arcadias,  his  Elysian  fields,  and  his  Gardens  of  Hes- 
perides. 

It  is  in  this  belt  where  the  olive  grows  that  you  find  the 
artistic  ability  manifesting  itself  in  immortal  creations, 
sculpture  and  bronze,  of  painting  and  carving.  And  amidst 
his  fairest  gardens  man  rears  the  artistic  home,  the  grand 
and  noble  structures  dedicated  to  divine  worship  and  monu- 
mental fabrics  indicative  of  the  highest  achievements  in 
human  action. 

And  thus  we  may  traverse  this  favored  belt,  going  from 
the  charming  landscape  and  garden,  the  home  of  the 
Muses,  to  the  magnificent  city,  from  mainland  to  lovely 
islands,  whose  shores  are  washed  by  southern  seas,  and 
finding  as  we  go  the  palate  delighted  with  the  most  de- 
licious fruits,  the  eye  greeted  with  the  marvelous  works  of 
art,  and  the  achievements  in  architecture,  and  our  ears 
saluted  by  the  sweetest  music  in  poetry  and  vocalization. 

The  cradle  of  the  human  family  was  in  this  olive  belt, 
and  an  all-wise  Providence,  to  satisfy  the  essential  wants  in 
alimentation  and  growth,  gave  to  man  the  triad,  the  cereals, 
the  vine  and  the  olive.  In  his  inimitable  Hymn  of  Praise 
and  Thanksgiving,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  refers  to  this 
gift  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  wine  that  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man,  oil  that  maketh  his  face  to  shine,  and  bread 
which  strengtheneth  man's  heart." 

Now,  in  all  the  intervening  years  has  there  been  a  sub- 
stitute found .''  Could  we  look  to-day  upon  the  hardy 
laborer  of  those  eastern  lands  resting  to  take  his  midday 
meal,  if  he  is  supplied  with  bread,  with  well  cured,  ripe 
olives,  and  a  flask  of  light  wine,  he  is  satisfied  and  happy 
and  prepared  to  do  a  strong  man's  work.  This  belt  in- 
cludes Italy,  the  island  of  Sicily,  the  southern  part  of 
France  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  northern  shore  of  Africa,  and  parts  of  those  countries 
bordering  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Leaving  those  scenes  in  the  distant  east,  where  the  sun 
first  flashed  his  golden  beams  upon  man  in  the  beginuing 


of  his  history,  following  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  we  can  sail  away  as  Columbus  did 
400  years  ago,  to  the  western  world  and  1.  nding  upon  the 
Pacific  coast,  in  California,  we  may  ask  the  que  s  ion,  "Are 
we  still  in  the  olive  belt  ?  "  Without  hesitation  we  answer, 
yes.  And  the  demonstration  is  complete,  as  we  look  with 
admiration  upon  the  trees  planted  100  years  ago  by  the 
Franciscan  Friars  at  the  Missions,  and  the  results  of  well 
directed  labor  in  forming  new  plantations  at  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Diego  and  other  points,  as  well  as  the  growing  and 
fruiting  of  new  varieties  which  we  have  imported  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  are  confirmed  in  our 
belie*,  as  we  look  around,  that  we  are  not  only  in  the  olive 
belt,  but  that  we  have  all  the  conditions  necessary,  in  soil, 
climate  and  exposure,  between  San  Diego  and  Mount 
Shasta,  to  rival  the  faiiest  and  most  important  olive  plan- 
ta  ions  on  the  Mediterranean,  either  in  Italy,  Spain  or 
France. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  my  assertion,  examine  for 
yourselt  the  red  mesas  of  San  Diego,  the  old  and  the  new 
plantations  along  the  foothills  and  in  the  interior,  follow  iip 
the  San  Luis  Rey  valley  and  stay  over  night  at  the  old 
branch  Mission  of  Pala.  There  you  will  see  olive  trees  a 
century  old,  and  while  you  will  find  in  the  soil  all  the  in- 
gredients necessary  to  successful  culiivaiion,  at  midnight  in 
midsummer  you  will  find  the  air  as  soft  and  balmy  as  at 
Amalfi  and  Sorrento,  where  the  oiive  revels  in  its  luxuriant 
growth  and  fruitage.  Go  over  the  divide  to  Temccula  and 
cross  the  red  plains  at  the  west  base  of  the  San  Jacinto 
mountains,  where  water  is  being  carried  to  transform 
that  vast  area  into  a  blooming,  fruitful  garden.  Pass  along 
the  base  of  the  mountains  from  San  Bernardino  to  San 
Gabriel,  stopping  at  Pomona  to  examine,  not  only  old  trees 
planted  50  years  ago,  the  new  plantations  of  imported 
trees,  but  the  nurseries  where  the  olive  is  propagated  more 
extensively  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  world.  Continue 
your  observation  and  study  in  San  Fernando  valley,  in 
Ventura  and  the  Ojai,  in  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
in  Kern  and  Fresno  counties,  and  along  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra  until  you  reach  the  Wolfskill  ranch  in  the  north,  and 
even  the  foothills  of  Mount  Shasta,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  gently  sloping  mesas  bathed  in  the 
warm  sunshine  and  protected  by  the  mountain  chain  from 
the  cold  winds  of  the  desert  in  winter. 

Having  found  your  location  for  olive  culture,  you  ask: 
What  shall  I  plant  ?  I  will  atKwer  this  question  from  my 
own  standpoint.  You  can  ascertain  dtfinitelv  from  those 
who  have  worked  with  the  Mission  olive  for  10  or  15  years, 
and  if  you  are  satisfied,  plant  the  Mission.  If  you  would 
like  to  try  some  of  the  new  varieties,  1  will  state  (or  your 
benefit  the  fact  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  send  abroad 
for  trees.  We  have  imported  and  propagated  from  these 
imported  stocks,  the  varieties  which  produce  the  oil  bring- 
ing the  highest  price  in  the  London  market.  If  we  have 
the  fruit  which  produces  the  largest  quantity  of  the  finest 
oil  in  the  woild,  what  more  do  you  want  ?  We  hav-  .Iso 
the  trees  producing  the  best  and  largest  fruit  for  table  use. 
If  there  is  anything  more  delicious  than  the  white  olive  of 
Ascoli,  lirger  than  the  Santa  Catarina,  or  more  satisfactory 
than  a  number  coming  to  us  under  the  commercial  name  of 
Q'leen  olive  of  Spain,  we  have  never  heard  or  read  of  them. 

I  will  give  a  list  of  those  varieties  which  I  esteem  most 
highly  for  oil,  giving  the  name  under  which  I  received  the 
trees  from  Senior  Rafello  Peccori  of  Florence,  who  is  now 
esteemed  as  the  most  eminent  horticulturist  in  Italy: 
Razza,  Infrantoia,  Corregiola,  Grossaia,  Atrovialacea,  Bell- 
monte,  Rossalina,  Leccino,  Rubra,  Uvaria,  Piengente, 
Morenello,  and  the  Picholine  I  received  with  the  Rubra 
from  Southern  France  of  the  eminent  horticulturist,  J. 
Audibert,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  National  Experiment 
Station  of  France  at  Hyeres.  I  have  also  for  table  use  the 
white  olive  of  Ascoli,  the  Saint  Agostino,  the  Santa  Cata- 
rina,  the  Regalis,  and  one  of  the  Queen  olives  named  His- 
pania. 

We  cannot  cause  the  olive  to  spring  up  under  our  com- 
mand as  did  Minerva  in  the  early  days  of  Attic  tradition, 
but  with  th»  very  best  varieties  in  the  world  within  our 
reach,  we  can  take  the  young  plant,  give  it  the  best  condi- 
tions, treat  it  with  the  care  and  attention  due  to  a  child 
and  a  friend,  and  we  will  be  able  to  see  it  grow,  developing 
in  beauty  and  graceful  proportions  until  it  rivals  the  fabled 
tree  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens;  and  being  endowed  with 
longevity,  with  comparative  immortality,  it  becomes  in  the 
plantation  the  abiding  substance,  while  the  owners  or  mas- 
ters as  the  years  roll  by  become  the  /leeting  shadows 

You  ask  why  I  place  the  Razza  at  the  head  of  my  list  of 
presiS  olives.  I  answer,  because  in  Tuscany,  where  the 
best  Italian  oil  is  made,  a  given  quantity  of  this  fruit  yields 
the  largest  amount  of  oil  of  the  finest  quality.  This  vari- 
ety, under  good  conditions,  has  given  satisfactory  results 
from  time  immemorial,  and  this,  with  other  kinds,  will  take 
to  our  soil  and  situation  like  natives,  and  will,  we  believe, 
prove  quite  as  satisfactory  here  and  quite  as  remunerative 
as  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  Tuscany. 

Among  the  50  varieties  imported  into  California,  quite  a 
large  number  have  already  fruited  in  different  locations. 
Among  those  which  are  very  promising  are:  the  Rubra, 
the  Uvaria,  the  Atrovialacea,  described  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  for  1889. 

If  the  native  Californian  desires  the  old  black  olive  cul- 
tivated by  the  Moors  in  Spain  undt-r  the  familiar  Arabic 
name  of  Acituna,  he  will  find  it  now  in  the  nurseries  under 
the  name  of  Praecox.  As  years  pass  and  this  industry  is 
promoted  and  extended  throughout  the  olive  belt  of  this 
State,  it  will  no  doubt  be  ascertained  what  varieties  are 
best  adapted  to  the  different  locations,  especially  as  the 
map  shows  us  that  this  belt  extends  from  south  to  north  at 
least  500  miles. 

And  to  day  we  think  the  prospect  is  encouraging,  as  we 
see  capitalists  willing  and  anxious  to  aid  in  promoting  this 
industry,  and  we  believe  that  in  a  few  years  California  will 
be  able  to  supply  the  market  of  the  United  States  with  bot- 
tled olives  for  the  table  and  with  pure  olive  oil.  And  we 
hope  our  respected  pioneers,  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Kimball, 
who  are  with  us,  will  live  to  see  that  day  and  the  consuma- 
tion  of  their  hopes,  and,  remembering  then  the  day  of 
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small  things,  when  the  stranger  within  their  ga  es  asked 
what  those  olive  trees  were  planted  for,  they  will  be  able 
to  exclaim  with  the  Hebrew  prophet,  V'"*' 
diction,  as  they  see  the  pipes  of  golden  oil  distributed  for 
the  alimentation  of  the  people,  "  Grace,  Grace,  be  unto  it. 

Transactions  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

As  briefly  noticed  last  week,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  was  held  in  this  city  July  19th. 
There  were  present  president  EUwood  Cooper,  A.  Block, 
Santa  Barbara;  I.  H.  Thomas,  Visalia;  A.  F.  White  Santa 
Rosa;  Fred  C.  Miles,  Penryn;  Frank  A.  Kimball,  National 
City,  and  J.  L.  Mosher,  San  Jose.  ,      u    <;  i 

The  treasurer  reported  a  toUl  expenditure  for  the  nscai 
year  of  $9687. 92,  leaving  a  balance  of  $312.08  on  hand  of 
the  Jio,ooo  yearly  appropriation.  Of  the  special  appropri- 
ation of  $5000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  expert  to  foreign 
countries,  $4063.65  was  expended. 

The  secretary,  B  M.  Ltlong,  reported  that  151,000  copies 
of  reports  and  pamphlets  and  31.700  copies  of  bulletins 
were  issued  since  the  last  meeting,  and  30,000  copies  are 
in  course  of  distribution.  He  recommended  the  enactment 
of  a  new  law  which  would  cover  the  defects  in  the  old  law, 
regarding  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil  and  products  sold 
under  false  labels.  A  law  to  prevent  the  wholesale  adul- 
teration of  fertilizers  which  are  placed  upon  the  marke', 
and  which  are  of  less  value  than  sand,  was  also  recom- 
mended. 

A  further  suggestion  as  to  the  passage  of  a  package  law 
was  made.  Great  quantities  of  inferior  fruit  is  put  upon 
the  market  by  unprincipled  dealers,  and  sold  in  boxes 
bearing  the  stamp  of  growers  of  high-class  goods.  By  this 
means  great  injury  is  done  the  business  of  reputable  firms. 
It  is  proposed  to  enact  a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
use  boxes  which  have  another  man's  stamp  on  thern. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a  convention  of  California  fruit 
growers  in  San  Jose,  from  November  15th  to  i8th  inclu- 
sive. 

The  report  of  the  Q  larantine  Inspectors,  shows  that 
from  April  30,  1891,  to  June  30.  1892,47  s  eamers,  7  sailing 
vessels  and  23  cars  were  inspected,  as  follows: 

Eteimers  from  Japan  and  China  

Steamers  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  

.SteamerB  from  .Saiidwicli  Islanrts   * 

Steamers  from  'entril  America....,   ; 

Bailine  vessel"  (r<im  Pnuth  Sea  Iblanas   ' 

By  rail,  carg  from  Eauern  Stales  

By  rail,  cars  from  Southern  States   » 

Plants  and  trees  inspected  in  above  shipments: 

Ornamental  plants  

Fruit  trees  o-i,;^ 

Citms  trees   H'-IS 

Citrus  trees  disinfected  .••  

Citrus  trees  destroyed   oc'oS? 

Fruit  trees  destroyed  

Ornamental  plants  destroyed   525 

Total  number  of  trefls  quirantlned   6»,893 

Total  number  of  citrus  rrees  quarantined  372.700 

Total  number  of  ornamental  plants  quarantined  74.445 

Total  501,038 

President  EUwood  Cooper  was  reelected,  Fred  C.  Mills 
elected  treasurer,  and  J.  L.  Mosher,  auditor. 


QNTOJVIOLOeieAL. 
The  Work  of  tbe  State  Board  ot  California, 


Quarantine. 

The  work  accomplished  in  enforcing  the  horticultural 
quarantine  laws  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  <2'>*f3'>''ne 
Officer,  Alexander  Craw,  as  follows  : 

As  San  Francisco  is  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  trees 
and  plants  coming  into  the  .State  from  the  Orient,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Cenirdl 
America,  and  as  those  countries  in  the  past  have  se^it  ui 
the  most  destructive  of  the  pests  that  now  annually  cause 
so  much  damage  to  the  fruit  industry  of  California,  I  have 
given  this  branch  such  close  personal  attention  that  I  have 
been  compelled  to  let  such  important  matters  as  the  study 
of  the  life  history  of  pests,  especially  those  that  have  never 
been  investigated,  remain  for  the  present. 

Nearly  all  the  fruit-growing  counties  of  the  State  have 
from  one  to  thirty  deputies  looking  out  for  insect  pests, 
whereas  I  have  this  important  doorway  to  attend  to  alone, 
besides  visiting  and  giving  a  general  surveillance  to  most 
of  the  counties  in  their  quarantine  worlc.  However,  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  have  done  my  duty  and  carried  out  to  the 
best  of  mv  ability  the  rules  and  regulations  of  your  honor- 
able board.  I  cannot  say  that  this  has  been  accomplished 
without  friction  or  hard  feelings,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  enforcement  of  law  is  bound  to  give  oflfense  to  some  in- 
dividuals. The  fruit  growers  and  the  press  of  the  State 
have  given  it  their  unqualified  approval,  and  even  one  oi 
the  leading  horticultural  publications  of  the  East,  American 
Gardening,  has  the  following  in  the  March  number  :  "  The 
course  of  the  State  fruit  inspectors  of  California  in  seizing 
diseased  fruit  trees,  shipped  by  Eastcn  nurserymen  at 
large  expense,  has  called  forth  some  vigorous  protests  from 
the  growers,  but  without  eflTecl  upon  the  inspectors.  The 
quarantine  against  Eastern  trees  is  further  justified  on  the 
ground  that  some  counties  of  the  Golden  State  quarantine 
against  others,  so  anxious  are  they  to  prevent  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  new  obstacles  to  fruit  culture.  Eastern  nur- 
serymen must  make  up  their  minds  that  California  horti- 
culturists are  wide-awake  and  are  not  going  to  run  chances 
against  the  importation  of  any  enemies  to  their  fruit- 
growing industries." 

This  has  the  proper  American  ring  to  it,  and  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  some  of  the  silly  and  shallow  threats  of  retalia- 
tion made  by  some  of  the  Eastern  nurserymen  because  we 
object  to  furnishing  new  quarters  for  some  of  their  super- 
abundant pests  and  diseases. 

In  a  general  summary  since  my  last  report,  I  will  state 
that  as  live  "  mining  "  scales  were  found  in  December  upon 


the  Tahiti  orange  trees  that  arrived  on  the  15th  of  June 
last,  and  were  held  in  quarantine  on  the  beach  at  San 
Pedro,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Attorney-General  calling 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  importers  of  the  trees  had 
had  ample  time  to  destroy  all  the  scales  and  had  failed, 
not  because  of  any  neglen  upon  their  part,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  because  it  is  impossible  to  kill  this  "mining" 
scale  without  also  killing  the  trees.  I  advised  that  he 
commence  proceedings  to  have  the  trees  destroyed,  as 
they  were  a  menace  to  the  fruit-growing  industry  of  the 
State.  The  case  was  set  for  January  28th,  and  on  the 
evening  of  Januaiy  25th  I  left  for  Los  Angeles,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  evening  of  the  26th.  On  the  27th  we 
made  an  examination  ol  the  trees  and  still  found  living 
scale.  The  following  day  the  case  was  called  before  Judge 
McKinley  in  Department  6,  Judge  Waldo  .M.  York  ap- 
pearing for  the  people.  The  defendants  asked  to  have  the 
restraining  order  removed,  as  they  had  verbally  disposed  of 
the  trees  to  a  party  that  intended  planting  them  in  the  Salt 
River  valley,  Arizona.  The  motion  was  denied  and  the 
case  was  proceeded  with  and  occupied  that  and  the  follow- 
ing day.  On  the  30th  the  court  and  those  interested  visited 
San  Pedro  and  inspected  the  trees,  returning  in  the  even- 
in".  On  February  2d  and  3d  it  was  again  heard  and  argu- 
ments set  for  Monday,  the  8th.  On  the  night  of  the  3d  I 
left  Los  Angeles  for  Sacramento  to  inspect  three  carloads 
of  Florida  grown  orange  trees,  which  I  found  infested  with 
purple  scale,  Mytilaspis  citricola.  long  s^ale,  Mytilaspis 
^loverii,  and  tbe  chaff  scale,  Parlatorii  pergandii.  I 
ordered  them  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  and  to 
remain  in  quarantine  for  14  days.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
specified  time,  I  made  another  examination  and  found  live 
scales,  and  ordered  the  trees  regassed  and  another  14 
days  quarantine. 

From  Sacramento  1  visited  Sutter  county,  where  the 
County  Commissioners  had  in  quarantine  a  consignment 
of  2000  plum  trees  from  Alabama  infested  wi-.h  root  borers. 
After  consultation  with  the  commissioners  and  importer, 
the  latter  decided  to  destroy  the  trees. 

On  December  nth,  the  Placer  County  Commission  tele- 
graphed the  arrival  of  14,500  Eastern  peach  trees  at 
Auburn.  I  immediately  visited  there  and  found  root 
borers,  and  ordered  the  trees  removed  from  the  State.  I 
allowed  time  for  the  importer  to  correspond  with  the  nur- 
seryman to  ascertain  il  he  could  dispose  of  them,  and  as 
they  refused  to  do  anything  in  the  matter,  he  burned  the 
entire  shipment. 

As  the  important  fruit-growing  county  of  Santa  Clara 
(through  some  local  jealousy  and  antagonism  on  the  part 
of  some  fruit  growers)  had  no  horticultural  commission 
until  the  4th  ol  January  last,  it  was  made  the  dumping- 
ground  for  some  of  the  Eastern  nurseries,  and  consequently 
tork  a  giod  portion  of  my  time.  On  December  i5tb,  1 
quarantined  19,000  Eastern  grown  peach  trees  infested 
with  root  borers  in  one  of  the  tree  yards,  and  ordered  the 
trees  removed  from  the  State.  The  importer  refused  to 
comply  with  the  order,  and  brought  his  lawyer  to  convince 
me  1  had  no  authority  to  do  so  However,  I  held  my  posi- 
tion, and  after  consultation  with  the  Attorney-General,  the 
latter  drew  out  a  complaint  against  the  importer  and  the 
Eastern  nurserymen  for  maintaining  a  public  nuisance.  1 
delivered  the  papers  for  service  at  San  Jose,  but  for  some 
reason  they  were  not  served.  The  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner saw  that  the  trees  were  not  distributed, and  on  March 
16th  I  went  down  to  attend  to  the  case,  and  found  that 
the  black  aphis  had  developed  upon  the  trees  very  seri- 
ously. I  called  the  owner's  attention  to  their  condition, 
and  gave  him  two  days  to  destroy  the  trees,  and  the  next 
morning  he  burned  the  lot. 

After  a  very  careful  inspection  of  peach  trees  in  other 
portions  of  his  yard,  we  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  the  pest. 
1  consider  this  a  most  fortunate  escape  of  the  Sinta  Clara 
valley,  and  the  whole  Stale,  from  a  serious  pest. 

Another  lot  of  3000  peach  trees  was  received  by  another 
firm  in  San  Jose  on  January  I't,  and  upon  inspection  I 
found  them  infested  with  root  borers.  The  owner  re- 
marked that  he  had  no  desire  to  have  a  quarantine  notice 
served  upon  him,  and  so  immediately  burned  the  trees,  in- 
cluding the  packing  material.  Other  small  lots  have 
arrived  in  different  portions  of  the  State,  and  have  been 
attended  to. 

On  March  ist,  I  received  telegrams  from  Attorney- 
General  Hart  and  Commissioner  Scott  at  Los  .Angeles, 
stating  that  Judge  McKinley  had  rendered  his  decision  in 
the  Tahiti  tree  case  in  favor  of  the  people.  This  was  a 
very  important  victory  for  the  fruit  growers,  and  was  a 
source  of  general  congratulation,  as  they  were  confident 
that  it  would  have  a  salutary  effect  in  the  future  upon  in- 
tending importers. 

The  decision  is  a  very  lengthy  one,  a  copy  of  which 
(revised  by  Judge  McKinley)  1  herewith  submit. 

On  Marcn  29th,  I  was  officially  advised  by  Mr.  Scott 
that  he  had  carried  out  the  orders  of  the  Court  and 
cremated  the  Tahiti  trees. 

The  Japanese  stock  has  required  constant  attention  to 
see  that  none  of  it  was  removed  before  every  insect  was 
killed.  In  some  cases  I  found  it  necessary  to  destroy  the 
trees. 

In  February,  the  Japanese  Consul,  Mr.  S.  Chinda,  called 
upon  me,  at  the  request  of  his  Government,  to  ascertain  il 
there  was  any  way  that  the  trees  and  plants  could  be  dis- 
infected in  Japan  before  shipment  to  this  country,  so  that 
they  would  not  be  detained  in  quarantine  upon  arrival  here. 
1  gave  him  the  bulletins  and  publications  of  the  board  to 
send  to  his  Government,  and  informed  him  we  would  be 
pleased  to  have  them  attend  to  the  disinfection  of  the  stock 
in  Japan,  but  that  that  would  not  guarantee  its  acceptance 
here,  for  it  would  still  be  subject  to  inspection,  and,  if 
necessary,  disinfection,  or  possibly  destruction. 

Three  new  scales  have  been  received  from  Japan  this 
season — one  upon  orange  trees,  one  on  peach,  and  another 
upon  maples.    These  were  destroyed. 

Upon  a  shipment  of  ornamental  plants  from  Australia,  I 
found  a  new  cottony  cushion  scale,  about  one-third  the  size 
ol  ihe  fceryci  purc/tasi.  The  body  is  jet  black;  down  the 
center  of  the|back  and  along  the  ed&es  of  the  insect  are 


bands  of  yellow  cotton,  giving  it  a  very  unique  appear- 
ance, while  the  cottony  egg  sac  is  plain  instead  of  fluted  or 
corrugated,  as  in  purchasi,  and  is  of  a  slate  or  dove  color. 

Some  little  hard  feeling  has  been  raised  in  several  of  the 
counties  on  account  of  the  wrong  identification  of  some 
insects  or  supposed  diseases  by  the  inspectors  in  their  leal 
to  exclude  insects  upon  trees  going  from  one  county  to 
another.  This  state  of  affairs  can  hardly  be  avoided,  and 
is  likely  to  continue  as  long  as  some  ol  the  counties  persist 
in  piying  less  than  laborers'  wages  to  their  inspectors. 

Three  other  carloads  of  Florida  orange  trees  have  been 
received  at  Sacramento  besides  those  mentioned. 

A  carload  of  48,000  trees  arrived  in  Lancaster,  in  Los 
Angeles  county,  from  Seaford,  Delaware,  and  a  telegram 
received  from  Horticultural  Commissioner  Scott,  dated 
March  28th,  stated  that  the  local  inspector  A.  B  Cox  had 
reported  the  trees  apparently  free  Itom  insect  pests  and 
positively  refused  to  quarantine  them;  also  that  the  district 
attorney  said  that  the  trees  came  under  my  jurisdiction, 
and  as  it  was  left  in  my  hands,  I  bad  to  go  down  and 
attend  to  the  case.  I  wired  "  that  he  attend  personally  or 
appoint  another  inspector."  To  this  I  received  another 
dispatch  stating  that  the  district  attorney  maintained  that 
I  must  attend  to  Lancaster  matter.  As  the  danger  was 
very  great  and  prompt  action  must  be  taken  before  the 
trees  were  planted,  I  went  down  on  March  31st  to  make  a 
personal  inspection.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  first  tele- 
gram, I  wrote  to  Commissioner  Scott  and  Inspector  Cox  to 
carefully  examine  the  trees  for  black  aphis,  lor  Delaware  is 
one  of  the  four  States  where  this  recent  and  very  de- 
structive pest  has  secured  a  foothold.  Upon  arrival,  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Scott  and  his  deputy,  Mr.  Compere,  had 
examined  the  trees  and  found  them  very  seriously  infested 
with  the  Eastern  peach  crown  borer,  Algeria  exitiosa,  and 
the  black  aplis,  Aphts  persica  niger.  The  "peach 
yellows,"  or  the  ''  peacn  rosette,"  will  not,  in  my  opinion, 
compare  with  this  pest  in  destructiveoess  It  has  practi- 
cally exterminated  the  peach  industry  in  portions  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  Dr.  E.  F.  Smith,  of  Washington,  reports  hav- 
ing seen  one  nursery  of  100,000  trees  killed  outright  in 
two  or  three  week's  time,  and  having  heard  of  half  a  dozea 
other  large  nurseries  that  were  entirely  destroyed  or  very 
seriously  affected. 

The  importers  of  this  Lancaster  shipment,  from  what  I 
learned,  had  taken  every  precaution  to  have  the  trees  re- 
ceived and  planted  before  it  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  commissioners.  The  fact  that  the  land  is  owned  by 
a  company  that  are  under  contract  to  plant  it  out  with  trees, 
and  their  endeavors  to  keep  the  matter  quiet,  would  appear 
to  substantiate  the  reports.  We  made  an  inspection,  and 
found  enough  to  justify  the  immediate  commencement  of 
proceedings  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Los  Angeles  to  have 
the  entire  consignment  condemned  as  a  nuisance  and  de- 
stroyed. As  a  portion  of  the  trees  had  already  been 
planted,  the  attorney  for  the  people,  Waldo  M  Tork, 
tiled  an  injunction  restraining  the  owners  from  moving  the 
trees,  and  the  case  was  set  for  hearing  Monday,  April  nth. 
When  called,  the  defendants,  thrr)ugh  their  attorney, 
moved  for  a  continuance  of  two  weeks,  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  their  evidence  from  the  East  in  less  time, 
but  alter  hearing  a  statement  from  Mr.  Scott  and  me  as  to 
the  great  danger  of  delay  in  the  matter.  Judge  McKinley 
informed  them  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  proceed  with 
the  case  in  one  week  (Monday,  i8th  inst.),  and  set  the  fol- 
lowing day  lor  hearing  my  testimony,  after  which  I  retnrned 
by  way  of  Fresno,  where  I  stopped  over  to  attend  to  some 
quarantine  business,  and  arrived  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
i4ih.  Alexander  Craw, 

Quarant  ne  Officer. 


I^LOJ^IST  >^ND  ^AI^DEJ^ER. 


California  Seedling  Pelargoniums. 

The  Santa  Ciuz  Surf  has  an  article  on  seedling  pelar- 
goniums which,  though  it  has  a  sort  of  a  two-edged  adver- 
tising sword  in  it,  we  publish  for  the  floral  information  it 
carries: 

John  T.  Sullivan,  of  the  Sea  Beach,  is  a  well-known  and 
successful  florist.  In  fact,  he  was  a  florist  before  he  was  a 
hotel  man,  though  it  has  always  been  in  an  amateur  fashion; 
and  even  when  he  was  in  the  New  York  posioffice,  his  love 
for  flowers  would  find  a  way  of  expressing  itself. 

One  ol  the  things  which  delights  him  most  is  the  pro- 
ducing of  new  seedlings  among  his  floral  beauties.  Since 
the  hotel  and  grounds  have  been  remodeled,  Mr.  Sullivan's 
most  pronounced  successes  have  been  with  the  beautiful 
variety  of  geranium  family  known  as  the  pel.irgoniums. 
His  seedlings  of  these  lovely  flowers  number  up  into  the 
hundreds,  and  many  of  them  are  exceptionally  choice. 

But  he  has  been  contented  to  let  them  grow  and  blossom 
for  the  pleasure  of  his  guests,  and  to  the  latter  they  have 
been  a  constant  wonder  and  delight.  No  effort  his  been 
made  to  place  them  on  the  market  or  to  reap  any  financial 
benefit  from  them. 

However,  a  new  Columbus  was  coming  to  discover  this 
western  world  of  floral  beauty.  It  was  Timothy  Ryan,  the 
veteran  and  experienced  florist  and  nurseryman  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  who  has  been  visiting  at  the  Sea  Beach,  and  whose 
keen  and  practiced  eye  told  him  that  here  was  a  source  of 
profit  as  well  as  pleasure. 

Mr.  James  B.  Kidd,  now  of  the  Sherwood  Hall  Nursery- 
Company  (Timothy  Hopkins'  place),  but  lately  of  the  lead- 
ing firm  of  seedsmen— J.  M.  Thorbum  &  Co.  of  New 
York— was  also  here  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  was 
quite  as  delighted  as  Mr.  Ryan  at  the  rare  "find"  in  the 
Sea  Beach  gardens. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  invited  to  select  some  30  or  40  of  the 
best  ones  for  naming  and  classification.  This  will  be 
known  as  "  Sullivan's  Santa  Cruz  collection  of  pelar- 
goniums." and  the  plants  will  be  placed  upon  the  market 
by  the  Sherwood  Hall  Company. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  duty  which  devolved  upon  the 
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two  florists,  Mr.  Sullivan  and  one  or  two  others  to  name 
the  beauties — each  one  a  queen  in  its  own  right — and  it 
was  a  difficult  task  to  stop  choosing  when  the  "  forty"  limit 
bad  been  reached. 

However,  they  were  named,  and  as  Santa  Cruz  will  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  fine  collection  which  will  go  forth 
to  the  world  stamped  with  her  name,  the  list  is  given  here- 
with. A  description  of  the  flowers  has  not  been  attempted. 
They  range  from  the  most  delicate  pearl  white  and  pale 
mauve  to  deepest  and  richest  maroon.  Some  of  the  varie- 
ties are  azalea-flowered,  others  have  petals  with  deeply 
ruffled  edges,  and  each  one  is  conspicuous  for  some  especial 
beauty. 

Following  are  the  names:  Sadie,  Lurline,  General 
Goodman,  Liberty,  Anna,  Minnie,  Edith  May,  Sensation, 
Miss  Hopkins,  Mrs.  McDonald,  Mrs.  Raymond,  Mrs.  J. 
T.  Sullivan,  Mabel,  Commissioner  McDonald,  Sea  Beach 
Beauty,  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  Col.  Sanborn,  Bride  of  the 
Morning,  Wonder,  Gov.  Markham,  Fanny  Dickinson,  Mrs. 
Colbert  Meade,  Pride  of  Santa  Cruz,  Gen.  Dimond,  Puerto 
d'Or,  Loma  Prieta,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Judah,  Horace  Greeley, 
Thomas  L.  James,  Wm.  Elliott,  Dr.  Gibson,  Aurora,  Mrs, 
Rennie,  Mrs.  Chadbourne,  Mrs.  Winans,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Porter,  Midday,  Columbus. 

Mr.  Ryan  was  so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  in  California  in 
March,  thus  being  able  to  enjoy  the  wild  flower  season  at 
its  height  of  beauty  and  the  roses  in  their  May-time  glory. 
He  is  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  especially  for  Cali- 
fornia's own  flower — the  eschscholtzia  in  its  wonderful 
•  masses.  Mr.  Ryan  says  that  he  fears  he  has  ruined  his 
reputation  for  veracity  among  his  Eastern  friends  by  the 
letters  he  wrote  home  during  the  early  spring,  but  when  he 
saw  acres  and  miles  of  the  glowing,  golden  eschscholtzia, 
he  thought  that  no  more  glorious  flower  could  be  planted 
at  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

(She  Viijeyard. 

Further  Action  by  the  Raisin  Growers. 

The  Fresno  Expositor  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
closing  proceedings  of  the  raisin  producers'  meetings,  the 
earlier  transactions  of  which  were  given  in  last  week's  Ru- 
ral Press: 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress, asking  that  a  duty  of  2\  cents  a  pound  be  levied  on 
'LzxAt  currants,  which  are  now  admitted  duty  free,  present- 
ed their  report  and  were  instructed  to  draw  a  memorial  in 
consonance  with  their  report  and  present  it  to  Congress- 
man Bowers.    The  following  is  the  report: 

Whereas,  The  raisin  industry  of  the  United  States  has 
grown  under  the  fostering  care  of  Congress  to  be  a  great 
and  important  industry,  in  which  is  invested  large  capital 
and  giving  employment  to  many  thousands  of  American 
farmers  and  laborers;  and 

Whereas,  The  Zante  currant,  a  seedling  grape,  is  ad- 
mitted to  our  ports  of  entry  free  of  duty,  thus  coming  in 
direct  competition  with  the  raisin  product  of  our  vineyards; 
and 

Whereas,  The  competition  of  the  Zante  currant  seriously 
interferes  with  and  threatens  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  raisin  industry  in  California;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  raisin  producers  of  California,  in 
general  convention  assembled,  at  Fresno,  this  the  i6th  day 
of  July,  1892,  and  representing  26,000  acres,  do  memoralize 
and  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  Wash- 
ington assembled,  to  levy  a  duty  on  imported  Zante  cur- 
rants, that  shall  be  the  same  and  equal  to  that  now  levied 
upon  imported  raisins. 

Mr.  Van  Wormer  presented  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  For  the  purpose  of  uniting  more  closely  the 
interest  of  all  engaged  in  the  raisin  industry  and  securing  a 
uniform  and  honest  pack,  thereby  establishing  a  reputation 
for  California  raisins,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  raisin  growers  and  packers  of  this 
State,  in  convention  assembled,  that  the  chairman,  by  the 
advice  and  consent  of  those  interested  in  this  industry,  ap- 
point a  committee  of  nine  or  more  names  of  experience  in 
the  raisin  business  to  formulate  a  plan  by  which  the  objects 
mentioned  above  may  be  secured,  and  to  further  and  ma- 
ture some  plan  for  the  appointment  of  a  raisin  inspector, 
working  under  State  authority. 

The  resolution  and  the  matter  of  forming  a  permanent 
State  organization  were  referred  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

The  following  names  were  read  as  the  State  executive 
committee: 

D.  T.  Fowler,  Alexander  Gordon,  Miss  Hatch,  W.  N. 
Van  Wormer,  W.  N.  Oothout,  John  S.  Dore,  Colonel  Tre- 
velyn  of  Fresno;  F.  Winstanley  of  Etiwanda,  San  Bernar- 
dino county;  G.  M.  Hawley  of  El  Cajon,  San  Diego  coun- 
ty; E.  Sanborn  of  Tulare  county;  H.  W.  Byron  of  Le- 
moore,  Tulare  county;  M.  Murdock  of  College  City;  L.  S. 
Harmon  of  Rosedale,  Kern  county;  E.  L.  Hooper  of  Mer- 
ced county;  J.  Maxwell  of  Yolo;  D.  M.  Pyleof  Kern;  P. 
Y.  Baker  of  Tulare;  W.  S.  Porter  of  Hanford;  B.  A.  Bate- 
man  of  Hanford;  C.  P.  Irwin  of  Hanford. 

John  S.  Dore  moved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  packers  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  better  railroad  rates  on  raisins. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Applegarth  said  that  the  growers  wanted  a  rate  of 
not  more  than  one  cent  per  pound  from  Fresno  to  the  East. 

E.  G.  Chaddock  read  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence committee,  expressing  it  as  the  sense  of  the  committee 
that  $1  per  100  pounds  would  be  a  fair  rate  of  freight. 

This  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  following  named  were  elected  on  the  committee  on 
railroad  transportation:  D.  M.  Pyle  of  Kern;  W.  S.  Por- 
ter of  Hanford;  Alexander  Gordon  of  Fresno,  and  D.  T. 
Fowler  of  Fresno. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  LaRue,  it  was  decided  to  meet  again 
on  July  30th,  at  10  A.  M.,  and  that  the  executive  committee 
shall  meet  immediately  after  the  adjournment. 


Grape  Cuttings  and  Their  Treatment. 

F.  T.  H.  of  Bishop,  Inyo  county,  writes  of  local  prac- 
tices with  grape  cuttings,  to  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  as 
follows: 

1.  We  propagate  by  cuttings,  which  can  be  bought  at 
$1  to  $1.25  per  1000,  or  one  can  go  on  a  vineyard  and  cut 
his  own  cuttings,  if  he  undertakes  to  clean  up  the  brush 
after  him. 

2.  The  vines  are  pruned  from  February  ist  to  the  end 
of  March,  and  the  cuttings  are  taken  directly  afterward. 

3.  The  length  of  the  cuttings  will  depend  on  the  variety 
and  distances  of  the  buds  apart.  Those  from  the  Muscat 
Muscatelle,  English  Alexandria,  etc.,  are  from  10  inches  to 
14  inches;  those  from  the  Malaga  and  long-jointed  vines 
from  12  to  18  inches.  When  the  cuttings  are  cut,  they  are 
tied  in  bundles  of  100,  and  a  trench  3J  to  4  feet  deep  is  dug 
in  a  moist,  cool  place,  and  the  cuttings  are  put  in  and  cov- 
ered as  deep  as  possible.  About  the  middle  of  March  we 
begin  to  set  them  to  root.  For  planting  I  like  sandy  land, 
as  they  grow  better  and  have  more  roots  there  than  in 
heavier  soils.  When  the  land  has  been  well  plowed  and 
allowed  to  settle,  plow  three  furrows  with  a  12-inch  plow  at 
about  one-fourth  the  width  of  the  field,  and  deepen  the  last 
furrow  with  an  Oliver  B.  V.  vineyard  plow.  Do  the  same 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  other  side.  While  the  team  is 
plowing  in  the  second  land,  three  men  will  be  able  to  plant 
the  first.  When  that  is  planted  the  team  comes  to  cover 
the  vines,  which  are  two  inches  apart  and  with  one  bud 
above  the  surface,  plowing  three  furrows  around  the  land 
and  deepening  as  before,  while  the  men  plant  the  other 
land,  and  so  on.  When  the  vines  are  planted  out  for  a 
vineyard  the  holes  are  dug  and  the  vines  put  in  immediate- 
ly, at  a  distance  of  8  or  10  feet  each  way. 

4.  Here  they  do  not  use  trellises  for  vineyards.  Most 
of  the  raisin  grapes  are  cultivated  to  a  height  of  two  feet 
from  the  ground  and  the  wine  grapes  to  four  feet  in  height. 
The  Sultana  and  white  wine  grapes  are  cultivated  high, 
are  tied  to  2x2-inch  cedar  stakes  about  eight  feet  out  of  the 
ground,  so  that  the  land  can  be  plowed  and  cross-plowed 
until  the  grapes  are  matured.  Here  there  is  no  snow  at 
any  time  and  no  rain  during  May,  June,  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  the  vines  have  to  be  irrigated 
every  month. 
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Bulls,  Their  Value. 

How  often  have  we  urged  dairymen  to  secure  the  best  bulls,  re- 
gardless of  cost.  "Buy  a  bull, "  was  the  quaint  but  very  pertinent  re- 
ply once  given  in  a  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Convention  to  the  ques- 
tion, "How  to  Start  a  Dairy?"  If  the  logic  of  facts  can  teach  any- 
thing, our  readers  ought  to  know  that  dairymen  are  keeping  many  of 
their  cows  at  a  positive  loss.  We  venture  to  say  that  one-third  of  the 
cows  in  any  State  of  this  Union  do  not  pay  for  their  board  and  lodg- 
ing. If  these  were  selected  out  and  killed  and  buried,  the  profits  of 
dairying  would  be  materially  increased.  We  may  safely  make  the 
statement  more  personal,  and  say  that  every  dairyman  has  cows  in 
his  herd  that  consume  more  than  they  return.  What  other  business 
would  stand  such  a  drain  ? 

The  above  is  from  Hoard's  Dairyman,  and  we  feel  con- 
fident that  the  advice  given  is  not  based  upon  theory,  but 
upon  proof  that  can  be  brought  forward  by  every  intelligent 
dairyman  who  is  an  observer  of  facts  and  their  causes. 

For  the  breeder  of  beef  cattle,  as  well  as  he  who  breeds 
for  the  dairy,  it  is  false  economy  to  buy  a  low-priced  and 
inferior  bull. 

Buy  the  best  bull  you  can  get,  is  sound,  practical  advice 
that  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  given  in  the  columns  of 
the  Rural  by  some  of  our  correspondents.  A  few  dollars, 
or  a  hundred  dollars,  more  or  less,  counts  for  little  between 
a  good  bull  and  a  middling  one,  not  to  say  inferior,  when 
one  is  sure  of  getting  what  will  answer  his  purpose  for 
breeding. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  consider  the  difTerence  be- 
tween buying  the  cows  to  start  a  herd  with  and  the  bull  to 
use,  in  that,  with  the  former,  each  one  has  an  influence  on 
her  own  individual  progeny  only,  while  the  latter,  for  good 
or  bad,  stamps  his  own  peculiar  characteristics  on  the  calf 
of  every  cow. 

A  bull  that  is  good  in  every  point,  as  a  bull  to  head  a 
herd  ought  to  be,  and  descended  through  several  genera- 
tions of  good  animals  on  both  sides,  will  be  sure  to  have  a 
beneficial  influence  on  any  herd  upon  which  he  is  used,  in- 
creasmg  its  value  as  far  as  that  influence  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  younger  portion  of  the  herd,  whereas  ex- 
actly the  contrary  results  are  obtained  from  the  use  of  an 
inferior  one  that  is  lacking  in  any  desirable  quality,  whether 
of  individual  merit  or  pedigree.  In  fact,  the  use  of  the 
best  bull  means  gain  at  every  point  and  the  use  of  one  not 
so  good,  loss. 

This  is  ably  illustrated  in  an  article  by  A.  Devereux  in 
Deposit  (N.  Y.)  Courier,  and  reprinted  in  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man. 

Mr.  Devereux  has  for  his  subject,  ''  Poor,  Good  and  Ex- 
tra Cows,"  in  which  he  gives  his  experience  in  weighing 
the  products  of  his  own  herd  of  70  cows,  which  he  divides 
into  three  classes,  viz.,  27  extra,  which  made  an  average  of 
364  pounds  of  butter  each;  20  good,  which  made  260 
pounds  each,  and  23  poor,  including  some  heifers,  which 
produced  139  pounds  each. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  products  he  reckons  that  his 
best  cow,  which  made  646  pounds  of  butter,  made  a  profit 
of  $120.50  for  the  year  and  the  poorest  cow  a  loss  of  $12  75. 

This,  however,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  cows 
were  all  fed  alike,  which,  if  so,  must  be  put  down  to  bad 
management,  which  we  cannot  think  of  one  being  guilty  of 
who  takes  so  much  trouble  to  get  at  the  separate  value  of 
the  product  of  each  cow  or  class  of  cows. 

It  is  both  natural  and  right  that  the  cows  which  made 
364  pounds  of  butter  a  year  should  be  fed  more  than  those 
which  averaged  only  113  pounds,  or  less  than  one-tliird 
that  of  the  extra  good  ones. 

In  the  ordinary  management  of  dairies  the  cows  giving 


most  milk  are  fed  more  and  better  food  than  those  giving 
a  smaller  quantity. 

Taking  the  dairy  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Devereux  puts  the  cost 
of  food  for  each  cow  at  $41  for  the  year,  and  says:  "The  27 
extra  cows  would  show  a  profit  of  $50  each,  the  good  cows 
a  profit  of  $24  each,  and  the  23  poor  cows  a  loss  of  $9.25 
each. 

"  These  figures  show  that  we  would  have  made  more 
money  with  the  47  best  cows  than  we  did  with  the  whole 
dairy  of  70.  These  figures  teach  a  lesson  to  every  butter 
maker  that  ought  to  be  profitable.  They  are  not  founded 
on  guesswork,  but  from  actual  weights  of  milk  and  tests  of 
each  cow. 

"  If  I  am  asked  how  to  improve  the  common  dairies  of 
the  farmer,  I  must  say,  as  has  been  said  a  thousand  times 
before,  secure  the  best  bull  you  can.". 

All  the  extra  cows  were  by  one  bull,  since  using  which 
Mr.  D.  says  he  has  purchased  several  others,  but  has 
never  secured  the  equal  of  that  one  as  a  butter  bull,  and 
says:  "I  fear  that  I  have  been  too  careful  as  to  price, 
thinking  that  I  could  secure  a  good  animal  for  $100  when, 
if  I  had  paid  $1000  for  a  bull  equal  to  Lord  Broome  (sire  of 
the  extra  cows),  he  would  have  been  a  very  cheap  invest- 
ment." 


The  Development  of  Bee  Culture. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  now  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, but  who  is  soon  to  become  a  resident  of  Southern 
California,  gives  the  following  suggestive  review: 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  manual  labor  pursuit  can  show  as 
rapid  and  substantial  progress  for  the  last  50  years  as  can 
bee-keeping.  The  whole  business,  methods,  manipulation, 
and  entire  care  and  management  of  bees  have  been  totally 
revolutionized.  Fifty  years  ago  the  old  box  hive,  or  "  straw 
skep,"  or  "  bee  gum,"  or  very  likely  the  old  salt  barrel, 
served  for  hives.  Comb  honey  was  produced  in  the  body 
of  the  hive,  or,  possibly,  in  large  boxes  on  top  of  the  hive, 
and  was  generally  a  combination  of  honey,  bee  bread,  and, 
possibly,  young  bees.  Then  all  liquid  honey  was  strained , 
and  was  an  extract  of  the  above.  Then  there  were  no  bee 
books  worthy  of  the  name,  for  Langstroth  and  Ouinby  had 
not  yet  taken  their  pens  to  record  the  marvels  of  the  hive, 
and  the  improved  methods  of  honey  production.  Then  the 
only  literature  was  Huber  and  other  foreign  works,  which 
were  very  rare  in  American  libraries.  Even  the  agricul- 
tural press  was  almost  silent  on  this  subject.  The  whole 
business  was  so  rudely  carried  on,  and  so  restricted  in  its 
limits,  that  the  most  enterprising  editor  could  not  get  in- 
formation that  would  be  helpful  to  his  readers.  Then  the 
words,  movable  frame  hives,  sections,  honey  extractors, 
comb  foundations,  supers,  not  to  speak  of  queen  cages,  bee 
escapes,  smokers,  etc.,  were  entirely  unknown. 

The  Movable-Frame  Hive. — The  movable  frame  hive, 
the  invention  of  the  scholarly  Langstroth,  is  not  yet  40 
years  old.  This  at  once  revealed  the  marvels  of  the  bee 
world  to  every  observing  bee  keeper.  He  no  longer  worked 
in  the  dark;  he  could  look  in  upon  the  entire  economy  of 
the  hive,  and  knew  the  needs  and  conditions  of  his  bees  as 
truly  as  the  farmer  could  know  of  the  thrift  or  unthrift  of 
his  horses  or  cattle.  Of  course  this  meant  revolution,  and 
bee-keeping  at  once  changed  from  a  happy-go-lucky  pur- 
suit to  one  that  was  largely  under  the  control  of  the  bee- 
keeper. Soon  the  excellent  books,  "  Ouinby's  Mysteries  of 
Bee- Keeping  "  and  "  Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee,"  came 
to  explain  the  new  and  better  methods.  The  first  gave,  in 
plain,  simple  style,  the  methods  of  one  of  the  most  practi- 
cal and  successful  beekeepers  that  America  ever  produced. 
The  other  was  a  veritable  classic.  It  gave,  in  most  elegant 
diction,  not  only  the  marvels  connected  with  the  natural 
history  of  the  bee,  but  pointed  out  the  path,  through  a 
study  of  the  bee's  habits  and  history,  to  a  better  and  more 
successful  system  of  bee  management.  Thus  the  revolu- 
tion in  bee-keeping  methods  was  quick  to  spread,  and  soon 
every  State,  and  very  many  counties,  had  beekeepers  who 
not  only  knew  but  practiced  the  best  that  was  taught  in 
this  fascinating  field  of  work.  About  20  years  ago  our  first 
bee  associations  were  formed.  To  day  we  have  hundreds 
of  these  organizations,  even  single  States  having  well  nigh 
a  score.  The  National  Association  is  very  vigorous  and 
influential. 

The  Honey  Extractor. — About  25  years  ago  Ger- 
many gave  us  the  suggestion  of  the  honey  extractor.  The 
inventive  genius  of  Americans  had  no  sooner  secured  the 
idea  than  they  hastened  to  change  the  rude  instrument  into 
the  perfect  machines  in  use  to-day.  These  give  us  the 
beautiful  extracted  honey,  which  is  just  as  excellent,  per- 
haps more  wholesome  and  digestible  than  is  even  the  im- 
maculate comb  honey.  By  this  means  we  have  nearly 
twice  as  much  honey  as  we  can  secure  in  the  comb,  and 
the  increase  tends  greatly  to  lessen  the  prices  of  this  in- 
comparable sweet.  Thus  we  have  another  revolution  which 
cheapens  honey,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  away  none  of 
its  excellence.  The  extractor  also  prevents  swarniing,  one 
of  the  things  that  the  beekeeper  desires  to  control,  but 
knows  no  sure  way  except  by  use  of  this  valuable  machine. 

CoMii  Foundation  and  Other  Improvements. — 
Soon  after  the  invention  of  the  extractor,  Germany  again 
came  to  the  front  with  comb  foundation.  This  article  was 
so  improved  in  America  that  it  became  hardly  second  to 
the  extractor  as  a  valuable  adjunct  in  the  bee  yard.  With 
this  we  get  only  worker  combs,  which  are  straight  and  true, 
and  secure  a  much  larger  and  finer  product  from  our 
apiaries.  Even  before  these  last  improvements,  the  smaller 
sections  became  favorites,  and  before  the  foundation  was  in 
full  use  we  also  had  the  white  poplar  sections,  which  hold  a 
pound  of  comb  honey,  all  so  white,  so  neat  and  so  clean, 
that  to  show  them  is  to  sell  them.  Thus,  though  the  honey 
product  is  increased  from  thousands  to  millions  of  pounds, 
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the  markets  are  not  overstocked.  People  admired  and  de- 
sired honey  before;  now  they  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
attractive  luxuries  of  the  table.  To-day  we  have  our  queen 
excluders,  so  that  no  bee  bread  is  stored  and  no  breeding 
done  where  we  secure  our  comb  honey.  To  these  have 
been  added  the  bee  escape,  bee  tent  and  smoker,  so  that  we 
can  manipulate  our  bees  as  safely  and  as  easily  as  we  can 
manage  the  most  docile  horse. 

Breeding. — The  science  which  has  ever  kept  the  lead  of 
practice  in  bee  culture  has  discovered  that  the  laws  of 
breeding  hold  just  as  truly  among  bees  as  among  our  higher 
animals,  that  there  is  quality  among  bees,  and  that  by  se- 
lection we  may  greatly  improve  our  honey  bees.  Thus 
queen-rearing,  a  thing  entirely  unthought  of  50  years  ago, 
is  now  an  industry  in  itself,  and  bees  are  bred  with  all  the 
care  and  success  that  waits  on  the  best  breeders  of  horses 
or  cattle.  More  than  this,  these  queens  are  shipped  around 
the  world.  Men  have  studied  out  the  requirements,  so  that 
now  we  have  cages  and  food  that  make  it  safe  to  send  bees 
to  Australia  and  Japan. 

Wintering  and  Diseases. — Twenty-five  years  ago, 
the  matter  of  wintering  bees  was  a  sore  puzzle.  Thousands 
of  colonies  were  often  lost  in  a  single  winter,  but  now, 
thanks  to  hard  study  and  thought,  we  have  almost  no  dread 
of  winter.  Again,  the  deadly  microbe  attacked  the  bees. 
This  is  a  sort  of  cholera  that  is  terribly  contagious  and  as 
terribly  fatal.  Yet  our  bee  keepers  have  studied  out  the 
nature  of  this  malady,  and  to-day  we  know  how  to  stay 
this  "  foul "  brood,  which  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  of 
maladies. 

One  Barrier  to  Certain  Success.— There  is  just 
one  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  perfect  success  in 
bee-keeping.  As  yet,  we  do  not  know  how  to  secure  honey 
when  the  flowers  do  not  secrete  nectar.  For  the  past  few 
years  the  honey  seasons  have  been  very  poor,  and  in  most 
sections  of  the  country  the  honey  crop  has  been  very  dis- 
appointing. Whether  the  keen  eyes  of  science  or  practice, 
or  both,  will  ever  discover  a  way  to  remove  this  one  re- 
maining barrier  to  certain  success  remains  to  be  seen. 

Bees  and  Fertilization  ok  Flowers. — One  aspect 
of  bee  keeping  in  which  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower  may 
well  take  a  deep  interest  is  the  necessity  of  bees  in  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  flowers  of  most  of  our  fruits.  We  positively 
know  to-day  that  bees  not  only  give  us  honey,  but,  in  gath- 
ering the  nectar  from  the  flowers,  they  perform  a  most 
valuable  service,  without  which  a  full  or  even  profitable 
fruitage  cannot  be  expected  or  hoped  for.  Thus  the  im- 
portance of  bee-keeping  becomes  greatly  augmented.  We 
see  that  Nature  is  a  grand  whole,  that  each  part  is  in  some 
way  related  to  every  other  part,  so  that  failure  in  one  line 
often  means  general  failure.  We  have  in  apiculture  a  fine 
illustration  ot  this  truth.  Agriculture,  the  hope  of  our 
country,  can  only  attain  the  highest  development  through 
the  success  of  apiculture.  As  the  bees  must  have  the 
flowers,  so  the  flowers  must  have  the  bees. 

Science  and  Art  in  Bee-Keeping. — Bee-keeping 
combines  science  and  art  as  do  few  manual  labor  pursuits 
The  progressive  beekeeper  must  understand  the  natural 
history  of  bees,  and,  therelore,  he  must  be  a  student  and  a 
thinker.  He  must  use  constantly  his  best  mental  faculties 
as  well  as  brawn.  Thought  and  study,  when  combined 
with  physical  effort,  bring  real  satisfaction  and  insure  en- 
thusiasm. Thus  the  beekeeper  is  a  student  and  an  en- 
thusiast, and  is  mentally  very  wide-awake.  He  is  prepared 
to  lay  hold  of  new  and  better  methods,  which  are  sure  10 
be  suggested  to  the  man  who  is  mentally  alert,  to  see  all 
there  is  in  and  about  his  business  that  will  help  him  to  a 
higher  position.  This  explains  the  fact  that  hardly  a  year 
goes  by  without  some  new  method  or  device  which  is  fairly 
revolutionary  in  its  influence  on  bee-keeping  practice. 


Suggestions  on  Hitching  Dp. 

A  writer  for  the  Country  Gejitleinan  remarks  that  there 
is  no  farmer's  boy  ten  years  old  who  wouM  not  make  an 
affirmative  reply  with  some  indignation  if  he  were  asked 
whether  he  could  hitch  up  a  horse;  but  there  is  many  a 
man  both  on  and  off  the  farm  who  does  not  know  when  a 
horse  is  properly  hitched  up,  and  no  work  of  the  average 
farm  hand  needs  the  final  review  of  the  owner's  eye  more 
than  this,  whether  the  horse  goes  to  plow,  wagon  or  carriage. 
In  adjusting  different  horses  to  different  harness  and  dif- 
ferent tools,  the  comparative  importance  of  the  neck-yoke 
straps,  or  chains,  the  hold-backs,  the  traces,  the  collar  and 
the  belly-band,  according  to  the  work  to  be  done,  must  be 
perfectly  realized  in  order  that  the  horse  or  team  may  work 
to  the  best  advantage  without  chafing,  galling  or  injury. 

In  a  wagon  with  a  stiff  tongue,  where  the  chains  are  in- 
tended solely  to  hold  back  by  and  should  swing  quite 
loosely  except  when  going  down  hill,  a  man  will  often 
shorten  them  up  (probably  with  the  idea  that  it  looks  neat 
and  trim)  so  that  the  weight  of  the  tongue  and  a  portion  of 
the  load  hangs  constantly  on  the  horses'  necks,  and  every 
time  a  wheel  strikes  a  stone  in  the  road,  the  tongue  whips 
around  and  wrenches  the  horses  at  the  top  of  the  collar  or 
on  the  shoulders,  and  very  soon  there  is  galling,  a  running 
sore,  followed  by  blister  and  scar  which  disfigure  the  horse 
permanently.  For  a  working  team,  the  adjustment  of  the 
belly-band  is  unimportant  if  the  saddle  is  flexible,  unless  it 
carries  cross-straps  attached  to  the  breeching  to  hold  back 
by,  when  of  course  it  should  be  tight;  but  with  a  stiff 
saddle,  whether  for  wagon  or  carriage,  single  horse  or  team, 
the  belly-band  must  be  tight  to  avoid  rubbing,  and  sore 
back  and  wither.  And  for  a  single  horse  the  outside  or 
shaft  belly-band  must  be  as  tight  as  it  can  be  drawn  with- 
out springing  the  shafts  in,  so  there  will  be  no  rapping  on 
the  shoulders  or  poking  of  the  shafts  skyward  when  going 
down  hill,  for  this  strap  is  an  accessory  to  the  breeching 
and  must  hold  the  shafts  down  to  make  that  efficient.  A 


careless  man  is  most  apt  to  show  his  fault  with  this  and  the 
hold-back  or  quarter-strap.  Often  the  latter  is  made  so 
tight  that  the  horse  cannot  move  his  limbs  freely,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  breeching  wears  all  the  hair  off  where 
it  hangs.  It  has  repeatedly  been  within  my  personal  ex- 
perience, after  starting  from  home  with  a  horse  hitched  up 
by  a  hand,  to  stop  and  let  out  the  quarter-straps  two  holes 
on  each  side,  giving  fully  six  inches  more  play  to  the  breech- 
ing. When  traveling  on  level  ground  with  the  traces 
stretched,  the  breeching  ought  noi|to  touch  the  horse's  legs, 
except  in  a  lengthy  stride,  and  then  not  enough  to  rub  him 
or  impede  his  motion,  and  if  the  shafts  are  properly  held 
down  by  the  belly-band,  the  breeching  will  perform  its 
office  on  a  down  grade  well  enough  when  it  is  quite  loose 
on  a  level. 

The  tendency  in  building  vehicles  now  for  light  driving 
is  to  curve  the  shafts  up  and  bring  the  draft  nearly  on  a 
line  with  the  body.  This  throws  the  cross-bar  and  single- 
tree high,  and  admits  of  the  horse  being  hitched  back  close 
to  his  load,  which  gives  him  great  advantage  in  ease  of 
pulling  and  prevention  of  side  motion.  In  either  light 
driving  or  draft  work  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  traces  as 
short  as  they  can  be,  allowing  the  horse's  legs  to  work  clear 
of  the  cross-bar.  To  strike  it  would  be  alarming  to  most 
high-strung  horses.  That  expert  horseman  and  intelligent 
lover  of  the  horse,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  advises  that 
all  horses  be  taught  to  hold  back  the  load  without  breech- 
ing, so  in  case  of  the  breaking  of  a  quarter-strap  they  will 
not  become  frantic  and  want  to  run  away.  A  little  patience 
will  suffice  to  bring  almost  any  horse  to  this  state  of  dis- 
cipline. In  fact,  horses  might  be  taught  a  great  many  more 
useful  things  than  they  usually  are.  We  are  progressing 
in  this  direction,  however,  and  it  is  something  that  pro- 
fessional trainers  usmlly  speak  of  "teaching"  or  "edu- 
cating "  horses  instead  of  "  breaking  "  them. 

The  old-fashioned  "  breaking  "  process  is  somewhat  out 
of  favor.  The  writer  has  a  childish  recollection  of  seeing 
this  process  employed  in  its  most  horrid  simplicity  in  this 
wise:  On  a  farm  where  I  was  visiting  was  a  colt,  slight 
and  small,  but  having  reached  the  age  of  three  years  it  was 
thought  she  ought  to  be  "  broke;"  and  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  family — a  stalwart  man  of  over  six  feet,  and  more  than 
200  pounds  weight — announced  that  he  meant  to  do  it. 
Never  having  had  a  strap  of  harness  on  her,  the  little 
creature  was  backed  into  a  corner  of  the  stable,  and  the 
breaker,  with  the  aid  of  two  men,  succeeded  in  getting  the 
saddle  and  bridle  on  her.  Then  the  breaker,  armed  with  a 
"  black-snake"  wagon  whip,  threw  himself  into  the  saddle, 
and  at  the  first  lunge  of  the  colt  for  freedom  began  to  ply 
his  whip  with  all  his  strength,  and  drew  blood  freely  from 
belly  and  flanks  before  the  colt  abandoned  her  rearing  and 
plunging  for  a  straight  ahead  run.  This  was  what  the  rider 
wanted,  but  he  prohibly  thought  it  necessary  to  inflict  a 
certain  amount  of  punishment  in  order  to  prove  his  mas- 
tery, for  as  far  as  the  two  could  be  seen  flying  down  the 
road,  every  leap  was  accompanied  by  a  stroke  of  the  whip. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  big  brute  came  riding  back, 
and  the  little  one  covered  with  dust  and  sweat  and  blood 
was  glad  to  drag  her  weary  limbs  in  a  walk  under  her 
heavy  burden.  Then  the  former  announced  that  the  colt 
was  "broke."  The  owner  of  the  farm  was  an  intelligent 
farmer  and  an  educated  physician,  but  to  my  childish  sur- 
prise and  indignation  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  other  men 
who  were  looking  on  seemed  to  think  there  was  anything 
to  criticize  in  this  method  of  "breaking."  This  was  many 
years  ago,  and  more  reasonable  ways  are  now  almost  uni- 
versally in  use,  thank  the  Lord  ! 

The  use  of  a  collar  instead  of  a  breast-strap  with  a  heavy 
one-horse  carriage  has  become  quite  common  in  city  driv- 
ing, and  it  is  a  fashion  that  deserves  to  be  encouraged.  The 
breast-strap  is  light,  and  a  horse  looks  better  with  it  when 
he  is  in  a  light  vehicle,  but  it  is  out  of  place  when  he  has 
a  heavy  load  to  draw.  When  I  see  a  horse  drawing  a  two- 
seated  carriage  with  four  persons  in,  by  hames  and  traces 
on  a  well-padded  collar  fitting  snugly  against  his  shoulders, 
I  think  he  has  a  visible  air  of  content  on  his  face,  as  if  he 
knew  he  was  rightly  equipped  for  his  work.  More  espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  if  he  carries  a  natural  head,  without 
check  or  bearing  rein,  and  his  large,  expressive  eyes  are 
not  covered  hy  blinds.  I  believe  any  horse  that  is  well 
enough  bred  to  be  called  a  carriage  horse,  and  is  properly 
trained,  will  look  b;tter  and  go  easier  without  a  gag  or 
check-rein.  He  may  not  carry  his  nose  straight  out  in  the 
air,  or  hold  his  head  back  until  the  muscles  of  his  neck 
swell  with  the  tension,  as  some  like  to  see  him,  but  he  will 
look  more  natural  and  graceful  and  be  less  apt  to  stumble. 
Let  the  trainer  at  the  beginning  pull  his  head  up  with  the 
snaffle  every  few  steps,  by  extra  lines  running  through  the 
side  gagj  of  the  bridle,  and  the  horse  will  soon  learn  to 
carry  up  when  in  motion.  But  of  all  useless  and  abomi- 
nable and  indefensible  pieces  of  harness,  the  blinds  or  blink- 
ers are  the  worst.  Why  any  one  should  want  to  cover  up 
the  most  expressive  and  beautiful  feature  of  a  fine  horse 
with  a  square  p  ece  of  leather,  it  is  hard  to  see,  and  why  in 
harness  more  than  under  saddle  !  If  nature  had  intended 
that  he  should  only  see  straight  ahead,  she  would  probably 
have  placed  his  eyes  on  the  end  of  his  nose;  but  as  she  in- 
tended him  to  look  before  and  behind  and  on  all  sides  (if 
man  would  let  him),  she  placed  them  where  they  are.  The 
idea  that  partly  covering  his  eyes  and  restricting  his  range 
of  vision  makes  him  safer  and  less  apt  to  scare,  seems  queer 
indeed.  It  would  certainly  appear  more  reasonable  that 
he  should  be  scared  when  familiar  objects  are  distorted  and 
assume  strange  shapes  by  a  partial  glimpse  of  them,  or 
when  things  that  are  new  appear  grotesque  and  fearful  for 
the  same  reason,  when  if  fully  seen  they  would  scarcely  ex- 
cite curiosity.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  horse  in  an  open 
bridle  will  become  lazy  by  watching  when  the  whip  is  ready 
for  use  and  when  it  is  not.  It  may  generally  be  said  that 
a  lazy  horse  is  the  fault  of  a  lazy  driver.  If  the  horse  is 
kept  well  in  hand,  and  held  up  to  his  work  by  an  alert  and 
watchful  driver,  he  will  not  be  lazy  unless  of  a  very  slug- 
gish disposition.  By  all  means,  give  your  horse  an  open 
bridle  for  carriage,  wagon  or  plow,  as  well  as  for  saddle 
work.  He  will  enjoy  it,  and  you  will  take  more  pride  in 
I  looking  at  him. 


A  Large  Wheat  Farm  in  Yolo  County. 

In  company  with  M.  Dipgs,  a  representative  of  the 
Woodland  Democrat  recently  made  a  visit  to  the  scene  of 
the  farming  operations  of  W.  C.  Curtis,  who  is  farming 
more  extensively  than  any  other  Yoloite  this  season. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Yolo  we  first  reached  the  Curtis 
possessions.  After  striking  the  first  grain  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Kaye  ranch,  a  person  may  ride  due  north  a 
distance  of  10  miles  without  once  leaving  an  immense 
grain  field,  which  is  one  solid  body  of  as  good  wheat  as 
can  be  found  in  California.  During  our  trip  we  viewed 
about  5000  acres,  and  there  was  not  a  spot  in  it  where  the 
yield  will  be  less  than  15  sacks  to  the  acre.  On  Grand 
Island,  Mr.  Curtis  has  about  4000  acres  which  were  at- 
tacked by  smut,  and  the  yield  was  cut  short  in  consequence 
at  least  half.  But  taken  altogether,  the  crop  will  be  a  mag- 
nificent one,  and  Mr.  Curtis  will  have  a  big  balance  on  the 
credit  side  of  his  ledger  when  the  season's  operations  are 
over.  He  has  already  purchased  100,000  sacks,  and  about 
60,000  more  will  be  required.  The  wheat  is  plump  and 
heavy  and  weighs  from  138  to  140  pounds  to  the  sack.  But 
for  the  ru£t  on  Grand  Island,  Mr.  Curtis  thinks  that  his 
sack  purchases  would  have  amounted  to  200,000. 

It  is  all  winter-sown.  There  is  not  a  single  acre  of  sum- 
mer-fallowed grain  in  the  entire  field,  and  the  manner  in 
which  a  great  deal  of  it  was  put  in,  is  calculated  to  upset 
the  theiiry  of  some  farmers  that  deep  plowing  is  necessary 
to  insure  a  big  crop.  When  some  of  the  neighbors  saw 
Mr.  Curtis  sowing  5000  acres  of  grain  on  unplowed  land 
and  covering  the  seed  with  a  Randall  harrow,  they  freely 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  never  come  up,  and 
that  all  the  seed,  labor  and  expense  represented  so  much 
capital  that  would  be  thrown  away.  In  view  of  these 
gloomy  forebodings,  the  result  is  both  surprising  and  ex- 
tremely gratifying. 

Of  course,  a  large  force  of  men  and  horses  was  necessary 
in  order  to  seed  such  a  large  area  of  land,  and  now  that 
the  harvest  season  is  at  hand  the  number  of  men  employed 
has  been  increased  to  75  and  the  horses  to  150.  Many 
more  of  the  latter  would  be  necessary  but  for  the  fact  that 
by  the  introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  the  neces- 
sity for  at  least  150  horses  has  been  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  seven  combined  harvesters  and  two  head- 
ers at  work.  Of  the  harvesters,  three  are  propelled  by 
horse  power  and  four  by  steam.  One  of  the  engines  pulls 
the  big  Berry  separator  which  cuts  32  feet,  and  was  manu- 
factured at  Benecia.  It  is  roofed  with  corrugated  iron, 
and  viewed  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  building 
on  wheels  and  in  motion. 

A  Preble  separator  is  propelled  by  a  Laufenberg  engine, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  16  feet.  A  Pitts  engine  hauls  a  Holt 
harvester,  which  also  cuts  16  feet.  The  three  harvesters 
hauled  by  horses  each  cut  16  feet  and  require  26  animals. 

A  Holt  engine  and  separator  commenced  work  on  the 
farm  Monday  morning.  Mr.  Curtis  has  not  purchased  the 
outfit,  but  pays  the  Holt  Brothers  so  much  an  acre.  He  is 
quite  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  it,  however,  and  says  the 
engine  is  better  than  any  of  his  own,  and  the  separator  has 
one  advantage  over  all  others.  It  is  provided  with  a  small 
engine  by  which  the  machinery  continues  in  operation 
even  after  the  road  wagon  has  been  stopped.  When  a  clog 
is  about  to  occur  it  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  stop  all 
the  machinery  and  remove  the  straw  by  hand.  The  road 
wagon  is  stopped,  but  the  small  engine  continues  to  run  the 
separator  and  the  mass  of  straw  is  cleared  away  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  test  Monday  and  Tuesday  was  a  very  hard 
one,  but  it  was  entirely  satisfactory.  In  many  spots  the 
grain  was  almost  flat,  but  the  harvester  lifted  it  better  than 
It  could  have  been  done  by  a  header,  and  the  waste  was 
comparatively  small. 

The  engines  move  at  the  rate  of  about  miles  an  hour, 
and  they  consume  from  1 500  to  1600  pounds  of  coal  per 
day.  The  smokestacks  are  protected  by  twilled  wire  cloth, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  sparks  to  escape.  The  engines 
are  never  cleaned  except  when  they  are  standing  still,  and 
a  tank  of  water  beneath  the  door  of  the  furnace  reduces  the 
danger  from  fire  to  a  minimum.  The  separators  hauled  by 
the  engines  thrash  from  350  to  700  sacks  per  day,  accord- 
ing to  size.  The  harvesters  cut  in  lands,  and  where  some 
of  them  were  operating  Tuesday,  it  was  six  miles  around 
from  start  to  finish.  Occasionally,  there  is  a  delay  of  an 
hour  or  two  in  starting  in  the  morning,  on  account  of  the 
dew,  but  there  has  been  but  little  delay  otherwise.  One  of 
the  engines  has  lost  but  half  a  day  in  22,  and  none  of  them 
have  lost  to  exceed  a  day  and  a  half. 

At  the  beginning  of  'he  season,  Mr.  Curtis  procured  a 
policy  of  insurance  for  $100,000  on  the  Kaye  ranch  of  5000 
acres.  As  fast  as  a  block  of  wheat  is  harvested,  the  in- 
surance is  cancelled  and  transferred  to  another  block.  For 
instance,  when  a  thousand  acres  of  wheat  had  been  cut  last 
week,  the  insurance  was  transferred  to  an  equal  number  of 
acres  of  the  Grand  Island  ranch.  This  item  of  expense  is 
no  small  matter,  but  it  is  necessary,  for  if  a  fire  should  once 
break  out  in  such  a  vast  field  of  rank  grain,  especially 
while  a  high  wind  prevails,  it  wou'd  be  absolutely  uncon- 
trollable. Not  a  single  precaution  to  prevent  fire  is  neg- 
lected. No  smoking  in  the  field  is  permitted,  and  two 
watchmen  patrol  the  fields  during  the  night. 


A  Citizens'  World's  Fair  Association  has  been  formed  at 
Santa  Maria,  Santa  Barbara  county.  The  work  was  seg- 
regated, and  committees  appointed  or>  d^iry  products,  min- 
erals, cereals,  fruits,  vegetables,  mill  products,  soil,  nuts, 
honey,  grasses,  machinery,  inventions,  native  flowers  and 
plants. 

In  Orange  county  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  virtually 
in  charge  of  World's  Fair  work.  All  expenses  incurred  are 
to  be  paid  directly  by  them,  but  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
collection  and  preparation  of  exhibits,  a  World's  Fair  As- 
sociation has  been  formed. 
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A  School  Idyl. 

Ram  it  in,  cram  it  in. 

Children's  heads  are  hollow; 
Slam  it  in,  jam  it  in. 

Still  there's  more  to  follow — 
Hygiene  and  history. 
Astronomic  mystery, 
Algebra,  histology, 
Latin,  etymology. 
Botany,  geometry, 
Greek  and  trigonometry  — 
Ram 't  in,  cram  it  in. 

Children's  heads  are  hollow. 

Rao  it  it  in,  tap  it  in. 

What  are  teachers  paid  for? 
Bang  it  in,  slam  it  in. 

What  are  children  made  for  ? 
Ancient  archceology, 
Aryan  philology, 
Prosody,  zoology. 
Physics,  clinictology. 
Calculus  and  mathematics. 
Rhetoric  and  hydrostatics — 
Hoax  it  in,  coax  it  in, 

Children's  heads  are  hollow. 

Scold  it  in,  mold  it  in. 

All  that  they  can  swallow; 
Fold  it  in,  hold  it  in, 

Still  there's  more  to  follow. 
Faces  pinched,  sad  and  pale, 
Tell  the  same  undying  tale — 
Tell  of  moments  robbed  from  sleep, 
Meals  untasted,  studies  deep. 
Those  who've  passed  the  furnace  through. 
With  aching  brow,  will  tell  to  you 
How  the  teacher  cramed  it  it  in, 
Rammed  it  in,  jammed  it  in. 
Crunched  it  in,  punched  it  in, 
Rubbed  it  in,  clubbed  it  in. 
Pressed  it  in,  caressed  it  in. 
Rapped  it  in,  and  slapped  it  in. 

When  their  heads  were  hollow. 

—Puck. 


The  Whitebrow  Family. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Presb  by  Duane  Mokley. 
"David,  you  must  finish  digging  the  po- 
tatoes tu-day  and  get  in  the  remainder  of  the 
wimer  apples,  and  du  not  forget  to  turn  the 
cows  into  the  back  pasture  nor  tu  work  up 
some  firewood,  for  I  shall  want  a  good  fire 
when  I  come  home  tu-night.  Oh,  yes,  there 
are  a  few  turnips  left  tu  dig  in  the  west 
garden." 

In  a  moment  more  the  boy  was  out  of 
sight,  in  the  direction  of  the  barn  and  po- 
tato field,  to  execute  the  orders  that  Luther 
Whitebrow,  his  father,  had  just  given  him. 

"  Luther,  you  are  loading  that  boy  down 
with  hard  work,"  said  Mary  Whitebrow,  the 
wife  and  mother. 

Whitebrow's  answer  was:  "  I  calkilate  I 
had  tu  work  when  I  was  a  boy;  worked  for 
my  father  right  along  until  I  was  of  age,  an' 
my  father  was  a  worker,  I  tell  ye — took  the 
lead  of  all  his  men  all  the  time." 

"That  is  where  the  difference  is,  husband; 
for  you  leave  the  work  for  David  to  do, 
nearly  all  of  it,  while  you  are  off  after  some 
horse  speculation." 

"  Wal,  Mary,  if  I  didn't  du  somethin' 
'sides  work  this  yeller  pine  soil,  I  guess 
nothin'  would  come;  an'  what  little  there  is 
left  tu  dig  an  draw  in  '11  not  hurt  David,  I 
guess." 

"Yes,  Luther;  but  David  is  our  only 
child,  and  everything  shouldn't  be  left  for 
him  to  do." 

"Wal,  I  don't  believe  in  bringin'  him  up 
no-account,  makin'  a  pet  of  him,  if  he  is  an 
only  child;  he's  strong  an'  healthy,  never's 
sick  a  day,  an'  can  du  what  there  is  tu  du." 

This  was  one  of  the  talks  the  parents  had 
together  about  their  boy,  and  it  was  evident 
that  there  was  a  measure  of  disagreement 
between  them  respecting  the  way  he  should 
be  treated. 

At  another  time  the  talk  was  after  this 
fashion: 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  mother,  "  that 
David  is  very  bright  ?  " 

"  No,  hadn't  noticed,"  replied  Whitebrow. 
"  David  is  a  good  boy,  an  earnest  worker — 
why,  yes,  come  tu  think,  he's  bright  an'  its 
most  school  time  again — near  December.  I 
hope  David  '11  du  well  this  winter." 

"  Luther,  we  ought  to  send  David  to  col- 
lege." 

Pshaw,  wife,  not  yet;  he  hasn't  learned 
all  the  teacher  can  learn  him,  an'  sides  that, 
the  money  it  would  take  tu  send  David  away 
to  college  must  go  on  the  mortgage.  The 
winter  term  will  du  David  for  a  year  or  so, 
wife." 

Mrs.  Whitebrow  had,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case  with  mothers,  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  her  son's  mental  ability,  and  she  was 
anxious  for  David  to  receive  college  training, 
and  after  that,  to  prepare  for  the  ministry. 
But  Whitebrow  more  nearly  understood  his 


son's  capabilities,  and  was  carried  away  by 
no  extraordinary  hopes  or  desires. 

The  soil  of  Whitebrow's  State  of  Maine 
farm  was  thin  and  poor,  and  a  mortgage  was 
plastered  on  every  acre  of  it;  so  it  was  all 
he  could  do  to  keep  the  interest  paid  and 
the  obligation  within  bounds.  Even  that  he 
could  not  have  done  had  he  not  made  an 
occasional  safe  investment  and  speculation 
in  horseflesh.  His  natural  tendency  was 
toward  "  stock,"  and  again  and  again  did  he 
try  to  seed  down  the  shifting  sands  of  the 
place  to  clover,  hoping  in  the  end  to  make 
of  it  a  stock  farm;  but  his  every  effort  failed, 
for  the  grass  roots  either  froze  out  or  the 
sun  scorched  then  out.  As  a  member  of 
the  Fair  Association,  it  was  true,  as  reported, 
that  Whitebrow  spent  considerable  time  talk- 
ing horse,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
train  one  or  more  of  his  colts  on  the  track 
to  arrive  at  its  speed.  And  still  more  offi- 
cious neighbors,  who  should  have  spent  the 
time  minding  their  own  affairs,  carried  ex- 
aggerated reports  of  Whitebrow's  doings  to 
the  wife. 

It  was  Whitebrow's  purpose  to  increase 
his  son's  educational  facilities  as  soon  as  he 
had,  in  a  measure,  reduced  the  incumbrance, 
or  exchanged  the  farm  for  a  smaller  one  less 
incumbered.  Either  was  difficult  to  do;  and, 
as  time  passed,  neither  was  accomplished. 
Then  the  sensitive  wife  brooded  over  fancied 
wrongs  and  exaggerated  hardships,  declar- 
ing herself, somewhat  openly,  as  "  martyred" 
and  her  son  "neglected."  After  awhile 
there  were  storms  and  criminations,  the  wife 
averring  that  her  husband  was  a  common 
horse-jockey,  turf-gambler  and  drinker. 
This,  and  his  neighbors'  interference,  aroused 
Whitebrow's  independence  of  spirit;  and, 
between  the  sunrise  of  a  day  and  the  sun- 
setting  of  the  same,  he  made  one  supreme 
effort,  thereby  disposing  of  a  promising 
thoroughbred  colt  and  a  pair  of  ordinary 
two  year-olds;  applying  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  upon  the  interest  part  of  the  mortgage. 
From  an  acquaintance  who  had  confidence 
in  Whitebrow's  honesty  and  native  shrewd- 
ness, Whitebrow  succeeded  in  borrowing 
enough  money  to  ticket  himself  to  Califor- 
nia, besides  a  portion  to  leave  with  his  wife 
and  son. 

With  capital,  a  shrewd  man  can  accom- 
plish much  in  a  short  space  of  time;  without 
it,  and  in  a  new  section  of  country  as  White- 
brow was,  the  success  is  uncertain  and  slow. 
So  it  was  with  Whitebrow  in  his  newer  field 
of  endeavor;  and,  as  the  local  phrase  has  it, 
he  was  "  cinched  "  by  sharpers  and  victimized 
by  irresponsible  portions  of  the  ever-shifting 
population.  Himself  an  adventurer,  about 
all  that  he  could  do  for  his  home  folks  was 
to  send  them  a  small  sum  quarterly  or  semi- 
annually for  their  personal  wants,  besides 
enough  to  keep  the  interest  on  the  mortgage 
paid. 

Did  the  farm  contribute  anything may 
be  asked.  Oh,  yes,  something,  under  the 
management  of  the  mother  and  her  boy; 
but,  inflated  with  the  idea  of  a  college  edu- 
cation and  its  vaunted  advantage  in  the  life- 
race,  and  out  from  under  the  father's  watch- 
ful eye,  David  became  careless,  while  his 
mother  became  disheartened  and  irritable. 
And,  as  years  passed,  chasing  one  another 
like  cloud-shadows  across  the  fields,  she 
recognized  and  denominated  herself  as  "The 
Forsaken."  Slight,  sometimes,  are  the  causes 
of  alienation  and  separation,  and  potent  as 
they  are  slight;  but,  could  Mrs.  Whitebrow 
— in  time,  and  void  of  selfishness — have  had 
sufficient  discernment,  the  results  might  have 
been  different.  Eventually  the  boy  received 
his  college  education;  but  the  'crops  from 
the  fields  were' scant  in  quantity  and  poor  in 
quality,  and  as  the  months  and  years  yet 
rolled  by,  the  buildings  became  shaky  and 
dilapidated.  Then  the  boy  blossomed  out 
into  a  full-blown  preacher,  to  dispense  the 
Word  with  some  grace  and  more  or  less 
unction.  And  the  farm — as  a  natural  se- 
quence— became  the  stamping  ground  and 
stopping  place  of  every  preacher  of  the  con- 
nection who  had  occasion  to  pass  that  way. 
And  like  all  other  young  preachers  of  that 
denomination,  David  had  to  undergo  the 
starving  process,  whether  as  a  matter  of 
faith-education  or  of  official  control  is  as  yet 
unknown.  Then,  too,  his  elders  decided — 
for  prudential  as  well  as  for  other  reasons 
— that  he  should  marry.  So,  in  time, 
Mrs.  Whitebrow  had  under  her  hovering 
wing  a  delicate,  gentle-spirited  daughter- 
in-law. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  chronicle  David's 
rapid  advancement,  but  I  cannot,  for  such 
was  not  the  fact — he  still  starved.  And  his 
latest  charge  was  rendered  doubly  difficult 
by  reason,  first,  of  its  great  breadth;  and 
second,  by  the  encroachments  of  a  certain 
proselyting  preacher  upon  the  membership 
at  one  of  his  principal  appointments;  and  he 
was  horse-less,  carriage-less,  without  a 
library,  and  had,  besides,  agnosticism  and 
all  manner  of  scientific  questions  to  con- 
front.   Poor  David  !  he  needed  his  great 


namesake's  unfaltering  faith  and  invincible 
courage. 

Latterly,  the  senior  Whitebrow's  com- 
munications had  been  none  too  well  received 
at  the  farm,  though  there  were  in  them  cash 
remittances.  More  recently  still,  a  friend  of 
his — a  lawyer  in  a  distant  city — undertook, 
in  person,  that  duty.  And  one  day  he 
searched  out  the  mortgage,  redeemed  the 
farm  from  its  deep  indebtedness,  and 
placed,  besides,  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  White- 
brow, a  goodly  sum  for  her  own  especial 
use  and  nourishment.  But  no  word  from 
Whitebrow;  then  speculation  was  rife  in  the 
woman's  mind  as  to  the  real  intent  of  the 
action.  It  seemed  an  augury  of  White- 
brow's return,  but  eventually  she  considered 
it  to  be  his  last  message.  One  day,  travel- 
stained  and  weary,  David  drew  up  at  his 
mother's  door.  Somehow  the  mail  had 
miscarried,  and  no  word  had  reached  him 
of  the  payment  of  the  mortgage.  David's 
call  was  one  of  business,  hoping  that,  by  his 
mother's  assistance,  some  way  could  be  de- 
vised whereby  he  could  obtain  a  horse  and 
carriage  sufficient  for  his  needs.  His 
parishoners,  though  clever,  were  poor,  and 
the  horses  loaned  him  were  usually  over- 
worked, and  proved  to  be  more  of  a  hindrance 
than  a  help.  The  backdoor  of  the  farm- 
house stood  open  as  David  and  his  mother 
sat  inside  discussing  his  necessity  and  de- 
vising the  means  of  satisfying  it. 

Said  Mrs.  Whitebrow  :  "  The  lawyer 
who  came  over  and  satisfied  the  mortgage 
left  me  a  sum  of  money  for  my  own  especial 
use,  and  I  had  to  sign  a  receipt  to  that 
effect;  but  I  can  take  that  money,  David, 
and  buy  you  a  horse  and  carriage." 

Just  then  a  voice  interrupted:  "Ye 
needn't  du  any  sech  a  thmg,  Mary;  that 
money's  yourn.  I've  got  quite  a  band  of 
thurrerbreds  from  Kern  county,  Californy, 
comin'  in  on  the  railroad  tumorrer,  an' 
amongst  the  lot  is  a  fine  carriage  span  fer 
David,  an'  a  carriage  tu — the  best  I  could 
rake  up  in  the  city.  A.n'  there's  a  parson 
feller  tu  that  came  with  me  on  the  overland 
that  can  jest  knock  the  headlights  off  of  any 
agnostic  that  ever  breathed,  an'  spill  the 
dish  besides,  for  that  water-sopper  that  is 
sneakin'  David's  members  intu  his  own 
fold.  David  an' this  feller-preacher  of  mine 
can  take  turn  about  a  dosin'  out  the  milk 
and  meat  of  the  Word.  In  New  York,  he 
an'  I  spent  tu  hull  days  a  pickin'  out  theology 
an'  science  books  for  the  boy — about  three 
thousan'  dollars'  worth,  an'  a  whole  raft  of 
biblical  maps  an'  charts.  I  hain't  forgot  ye, 
David,  if  I  have  been  a  long  time  gone  from 
home." 

It  was  Whitebrow's  voice,  he  himself, 
standmg  in  the  open  farmhouse  door. 
Catching  breath  and  clearing  his  throat,  he 
started  in  again : 

"  Give  me  a  bite  o'  somethin'  tu  eat, 
Mary,  an'  a  blanket  tu  roll  up  in  in  the  barn 
until  tu  morrer,  an'  I'll  be  obliged.  I've 
learnt  to  rough  it,  stack  up  twenty-dollar 
pieces,  an'  gether  in  thurrerbreds,  an'  when 
my  men  an'  stock  come  up  tu  morrer  we'll 
start  in  on  a  year's  campaign  that'll  make 
'  or  Sandy,'  as  I  used  tu  call  her,  shine. 
I've  got  all  manner  o'  grass  an'  grain  seeds, 
one  o'  my  men's  an  engineer,  an'  on  the 
north  slope  we'll  bore  for  artesian  water. 
When  that  comes  spoutin'  up,  it'll  settle  the 
question  o'  seedin'  down,  I  guess." 

Some  months  afterward,  a  neighbor  some 
distance  out  interviewed  one  a  little  closer 
in  asking  how  Luther  Whitebrow  stood  on 
the  question  of  religion.  "Has  he  got  it?' 
were  the  words.  "  I  don't  know  whether  he 
has  got  religion  or  not,"  was  the  reply,  "but 
he  has  Christianity,  that  I  am  certain  of 
You  knew  Sile  Perkins?"  "Yes,  him  we 
called  '  poor  Perk'  from  Hiram  Falls  way — 
wife  an'  six  children."  "  Wal,  Whitebrow's 
bought  out  widder  Joneses  twenty-acre  strip 
near  his  old  farm,  an'  sold  it  again  to  Sile 
on  long  time,  so's  he  can  pay  for  it,  an'  he 
receipted  the  first  payment  free  an'  gives 
Sile  stiddy  work  among  his  thurrerbreds  at 
good  pay;' an',  too,  there  ain't  a  tramp  goin' 
that  way  that  isn't  fed  an'  sheltered.  The 
Bible  says  somethin'  about  bein'  doers  of  the 
Word.  I  calkilate  Lute  Whitebrow's  a  doer 
for  he  does." 

"How  about  David?"  "Oh,  David's 
doin'  fine  now  with  his  horses  an'  carriage 
an'  his  library.  An'  they've  got  a  boy  baby. 
Named  it  Lutey  'fore  it  was  a  day  old — big 
turn  about  amongst  the  Whitebrow  family,  I 
tell  ye."  


—What  Did  She  Mean  ?— She  (to 
Cousin  George,  who  has  just  returned  from 
the  tropics):  "  O  George  dear,  how  kind  of 
you  to  bring  me  this  dear  little  monkey  ! 
How  thoughtful  you  are  !  But — but — it  is 
just  like  you." 

— Charlie— "I  pity  you,  Jack,  when  I  see 
your  creditors  pushing  you.  That  is  a 
trouble  I  never  had."  Jack — "No.  You 
probably  never  had  any  credit." 


Come,  Great  Deliverer,  Come. 

Voices  were  borne  out  on  the  air  one 

Winter  night,  voices  of  many  people  singing 

in  a  little  upstairs  room.    The  broad  avenue 

was  as  light  as  day  with  the  flare  of  electric 

lights.    Crowds  were  surging  up  and  down. 

The  voices  went  on  singing: 

I've  wandered  far  away  o'er  mountains  cold, 
I've  wandered  far  away  from  home; 
Oh,  hear  my  cry,  be  gracious  unto  me. 
Come,  Great  Deliverer,  Come. 

A  woman  was  standing  inside  the  door- 
way listening  to  the  words. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  gayly  beaded  wrap 
and  cheap  silk  dress  with  faded  trimming. 
Her  face  had  been  pretty  once,  but  now 
there  weie  hollows  in  the  once  rounded  pink 
and  whiteness  of  the  cheeks  and  dark  circles 
under  the  blue  eyes.  She  looked  weak  and 
ill. 

A  sweet-faced  woman  just  coming  down 
the  stairs  from  the  meeting  turned  and  looked 
at  her,  first  with  a  feeling  of  repugnance. 
Then  the  pitiful  weakness  of  the  face  over- 
came her.  "  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 
she  said,  and  gently  touched  the  woman's 
arm. 

The  face  turned  toward  her  in  reply 
worked  with  an  emotion  the  poor  crea- 
ture tried  to  restrain.  She  threw  her 
hands  over  her  face  and  moaned  out,  "Oh, 
you  can't;  nobody  can.  It's  me  they're  sing- 
ing about.  I've  wandered  far  away  from 
home.  Oh,  my  God!  there  is  no  help." 
She  was  sobbing  so  the  thin  frame  shook 
with  the  strength  of  her  emotion. 

The  voices  were  singing,  "  I  have  no  home, 
no  refuge  from  the  storm,  come.  Great 
Deliverer,  come." 

"  My  friend,  there  is  help.  But  you  are 
not  well — let  me  take  you  home." 

"  You! "  the  poor  woman  lifted  her  tear, 
stained  face  from  her  hands  as  she  spoke. 
You  wouldn't  be  seen  insfde  of  it.  See  mel 
I've  got  nothing  in  the  world  but  these 
things  I've  got  on  till  Jim  comes  back  from 
his  trip.  I  live  with  Jim.  I'm  sick  and 
faded,  and  he  don't  care  for  me  any  more. 
Oh,  I  want  to  die — why  can't  I  die!"  She 
dropped  to  the  floor  faint  with  exhaustion. 

Miss  Reigh  spoke  to  a  passing  policeman. 
"  Here,  call  a  carriage  for  me,  please." 
Then  helping  the  woman  to  her  feet,  she  said, 
"  I  shall  take  you  to  the  hospital."  As  they 
were  rolling  along  over  the  pavement.  Miss 
Reigh  asked,  "  have  you  had  any  thing  to 
eat  to-day? " 

"  Not  since  morning.  I've  been  trying 
to  find  work  with  some  dressmaker.  I  used 
to  sew  pretty  well,  but  I'm  too  sick." 

After  being  put  to  bed  she  fell  into  a 
stupor.  Miss  Reigh  stayed  until  the  woman 
was  made  comfortable,  then  went  home 
promising  to  come  again  in  the  morning. 
She  was  detained,  however,  and  it  was  well 
on  in  the  afternoon  before  she  reached  the 
hospital.  The  matron  told  her  the  woman 
was  in  a  bad  way. 

"Dr.  Osborne  says  she  may  live  a  couple 
of  weeks,  but  her  mode  of  life  has  exhausted 
her  vitality,  and  with  the  best  of  care  she 
cannot  last  longer  than  that." 

As  Miss  Reigh  went  in  the  ward  the 
woman  was  muttering  to  herself,  "  Come, 
Great  Deliverer,  come."  Her  cheeks  were 
flushed,  and  as  she  opened  her  eyes  they 
were  bright  with  fever. 

"  There  must  be  some  goodness  in  the 
world  if  there  are  many  like  you,"  she  said, 
recognizing  the  face  bending  over  her. 

"  My  friend  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about 
yourself — who  you  are.  You  are  very  sick 
— perhaps  will  not  get  well.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  see  a  minister?" 

"  No,  I  won't  see  one.  I  hate  them  all. 
They  preach  about  One  who  was  good  to 
such  as  me,  but  I  tell  you,  till  you  spoke  to 
me  yesterday,  I  haven't  heard  a  kind  word 
from  such  as  them  for  years.  I'm  not  a 
good  woman.  I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  head 
that  about  how  I  have  wandered  far  away 
from  home.  Oh,  I  want  my  home.  I  want 
to  see  my  little  girl." 

"  Ten  years  ago  I  left  my  husband  and 
ran  away  with  Jim.  I  loved  Jim,  and  I 
didn't  love  my  husband.  You  think  I  was 
awful  wicked,  don't  you?  But  I  might  have 
been  worse,  for  I've  always  been  true  to 
Jim." 

"  Why  did  you  marry  your  husband  if  you 
didn't  love  him?" 

"  He  had  a  good  trade  and  was  doing 
well.  I  didn't  like  sewing,  and  I  was  only 
seventeen.  He  was  thirty.  I  guess  I  was 
kind  o'  flattered  to  think  he  wanted  me,  for 
he  never  had  much  to  do  with  girls." 
"  Wasn't  he  good  to  you  ?  " 
"Yes,  ma'am,  but  after  we  were  married 
he  didn't  seem  to  care  so  much  about  me, 
least  ways  he  never  showed  it.  I  was  always 
affectionate,  but  he  thought  I  was  silly  to 
want  to  be  petted.  Women  are  queer  things 
— they  want  to  be  told  that  you  love  'em. 
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After  little  Annie  was  born,  I  thought  it 
would  be  different,  but  it  wasn't.  I  most 
hated  the  baby  he  was  so  fond  of  her.  I 
remember  how  one  day  I  dressed  up  in  my 
new  dress.  I  looked  pretty  in  it,  too.  I 
kept  thinking  msybe  he'll  kiss  me  to-night  if 
I  look  real  pretty.  But  all  he  did  was  to 
pick  up  the  baby  and  ask  me  if  supper  was 
ready.  I  slammed  the  dishes  on  the  table 
and  was  pretty  short  with  him  all  the  time  he 
was  eating.  That  was  what  decided  me  to 
run  away.  I  had  been  seeing  a  good  deal  of 
Jim.  He  was  young  and  handsome,  and 
told  me  my  husband  didn't  love  me.  I  had 
made  a  mistake  to  marry  such  an  old  man. 
Still  I  think  if  my  husband  had  acted 
different,  I  wouldn't  have  gone  away.  Jim 
said  marriage  didn't  amount  to  much — if 
one  had  made  a  mess  of  it  the  sooner  they 
got  out  of  it  the  better.  He  always  called 
me  his  wife,  but  I'm  awful  afraid  he  don't 
care  for  me  like  he  used  to." 
"  Where  is  he  " 

"  Traveling  for  Duncan's  cigar  firm. 
He'll  be  back  next  week.  Will  you  write  to 
him  and  tell  him  I'm  sick?  J.  H.  Kidder, 
No.  97  Mason  street  will  find  him." 

The  nurse  then  came  and  gave  the  med- 
icine, and  rearranged  the  coverings  that  the 
restless  tossings  of  the  patient  had  made  an 
untidy  heap. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  talking  too  much," 
she  said,  with  professional  anxiety. 

"  I  think  she  will  not  be  worse  for  it," 
Miss  Reigh  said.  -'I  shall  not  stay  much 
longer." 

The  bed  was  in  the  corner  of  a  ward  quite 
by  itself.  The  nurse  had  placed  a  screen 
around  it  so  they  might  talk  unobserved. 
Miss  Reigh  looked  earnestly  at  the  face  on 
the  oillow.  It  was  not  bad,  but  pitifully 
weak.  She  believed  the  story  just  told  her 
was  true.    But  the  woman  began  to  cry. 

'•  Oh,  don't  look  at  me.  You  are  good, 
and  I  wish  I  was.  Come,  Great  Deliverer, 
come.    Oh,  I  want  to  die." 

Miss  Reigh  slipped  to  her  knees,  and  tak- 
ing the  woman's  hand  in  hers,  she  prayed. 

"  Thou  Great  Deliverer,  come  to  this 
child,  who  has  wandered  so  far  from  Thee. 
Forgive  her  and  bring  her  to  Thy  fold,  bring 
her  home.  See,  Lord,  she  is  so  sorry,  and 
she  wants  to  find  Thee.  Thou  who  never 
turned  away  from  human  woe,  come  and 
help  this  child.  Amen." 

The  sobs  had  ceased  and  a  look  of  awe 
was  in  the  blue  eyes. 

"  Do  you  think  he'll  hear  you  ?  "  she  whis- 
pered. 

"  I  know  he  will.  He  is  near  us  now — so 
near,  longing  to  forgive  and  help  you. 
Won't  you  believe  Him  when  He  says, 
'  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest  ? 
Don't  you  remember  how  Christ  told  the  sin- 
ful woman  who  was  brought  to  Him  to  be 
condemned  to  '  go  and  sin  no  more  ? '  " 

"  I  remember,"  she  said,  and  a  smile  came 
over  her  face.  "  I  learned  about  it  when  I 
was  a  little  girl  and  went  to  Sunday-school. 
I  never  thought  then  I  should  be  like  that 
woman.'' 

Day  by  day  she  grew  weaker.  One  after- 
noon when  Miss  Reigh  sat  beside  her  she 
said: 

"  I  want  to  know  if  you  will  write  to  my 
husband  and  tell  him  I'm  sorty  and  want 
him  to  forgive  me,  and — "  she  hesitated,  her 
voice  broke  into  a  sob,  "ask  him  to  let  me 
see  little  Annie.  I  know  I  don't  deserve  to 
after  I've  left  her  all  these  years,  but  I  want 
to  see  her  so." 

And  Miss  Reigh  wrote  a  letter  to  the  ad- 
dress given  her,  telling  the  sad  story  of  the 
wife's  nearness  to  death  and  her  patience, 
asking  him  to  send  a  word  of  forgiveness, 
and,  if  possible,  bring  the  little  girl  to  see 
her. 

The  answer  came  in  a  few  days:  "Tell 
Maggie  I  forgive  her,  but  I  can't  let  Annie 
see  her.  When  she  went  away  she  died  to 
me.    Annie  thinks  her  mother  is  dead." 

Maggie  was  brave  when  she  saw  the  let- 
ter. 

"  I  wasn't  fit  to  be  Annie's  mother,  so  I 
guess  it's  all  right.  Don't  you  think  God 
will  let  me  be  her  mother  when  I  get  to 
Heaven  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do.  Perhaps  you  can  do  more 
for  her  there  than  you  could  on  earth.  I 
wish  you  would  let  me  bring  my  minister  to 
see  you." 

"  I'd  rather  you  wouldn't.  I  never  had 
much  to  do  with  ministers  and  churches  after 
I  ran  away.  One  Sunday  night  Jim  and  I 
went  to  church.  It  was  one  of  these 'Piscopal 
churches.  The  music  was  sweet  and  pretty, 
and  the  minister  preached  about  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  '  Well,'  says  Jim,  when 
we  went  out,  '  I  hope  you're  satisfied.  What 
do  you  care  about  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer?'" 

Miss  Reigh  rose  to  go,  but  Maggie  drew 
her  down.  "  Have  you  heard  from  Jim  ?  Is 
it  wrong  to  love  him  so?  It  seems  as  if  I 
couldn't  die  without  seeing  him  again." 


"  I  am  sorry,  dear.  I  have  not  heard  a 
word  from  him." 

Maggie  turned  her  face  to  the  wall.  Miss 
Reigh  stooped  and  kissed  her  forehead. 
She  caught  her  hand  and  said,  "  when  I  get 
to  Heaven  I'll  tell  the  Lord  how  good  you 
was  to  me.'' 

The  following  morning  a  note  was  brought 
her  saying  that  Maggie  had  died  in  the 
night.  Mis  Reigh  went  at  once  to  the  hos- 
pital. The  nurse  said  that  the  end  was 
peaceful.  "  I  gave  her  the  medicine  at  two 
o'clock.  She  whispered,  '  I've  wandered  far 
away,'  but  roused  to  take  the  medicine. 
When  I  went  to  her  again  she  was  gone." 

Miss  Reigh  telegraphed  the  husband  at 
once.  He  came  on,  and  when  he  saw  his 
wife  laying  so  quietly  at  rest,  he  broke  down. 

"  My  Maggie,  my  Maggie!  I  did  forgive 
you.  Forgive  me  that  I  wasn't  better  to 
you.' 

Before  leaving  the  city  he  called  on  Miss 
Reigh. 

"  God  bless  you,  ma'am,  for  your  good- 
ness to  poor  Maggie.  1  guess  I  never  made 
enough  of  her.  She  was  such  a  lovin'  little 
thing — Annie's  just  like  her." — Sarah  Ander- 
son in  American  Cultivator. 


"Y^OUNG  ^ObKS'  QobUMJvi. 

The  True  Story  of  the  Three  Sisters, 
the  Genias  and  the  West  Side. 

Written  for  the  Rlbai.  Prkss  by  L.  H.  S. 

Once  there  were  three  lovely  sisters, 
named  Applecheeks,  Goldylocks,  and  Ruby- 
heart,  who  lived  in  a  hill  country  and  were 
daughters  of  a  great  and  noble  prince,  whose 
flocks  and  herds  found  unlimited  range, 
whose  valleys  were  set  out  in  rare  fruits,  and 
whose  river  bottoms  were  perpetually  green 
with  fragrant  alfalfa. 

He  was  a  rough  and  ruddy  prince,  well 
beloved  by  all  his  people,  whose  pretty 
homes  were  in  the  little  vales  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  low  rivers. 

These  three  beautiful  maidens  lived  with 
their  noble  father  in  his  wonderful  castle. 
They  had  been  instructed  in  belle  lettres, 
music,  domestic  economy,  and  the  art  of 
adorning  their  lovely  persons.  They  danced 
with  grace  and  rode  their  fleet  ponies  like 
an  Austrian  empress.  But  for  all  this  they 
were  not  happy. 

Applecheeks  and  Goldylocks  and  Ruby- 
heart  were  known  to  wander  often  hand  in 
hand  far  out  in  the  fields  by  moonlight,  or 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  forests  by  day. 
They  were  very  sad,  and  they  wept  in  the 
shaded  retreats  of  the  deep  canyons,  or  sighed 
as  they  walked  in  the  bird-haunted  park, 
and  their  beautiful  locks  hung  disheveled, 
which  made  them  seem  more  lovely  than 
ever. 

One  day  these  three  maidens  were  be- 
wailing their  fate,  sitting  in  the  soft  grass  by 
a  clear,  cool  spring,  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
castle  park. 

"  Oh,  I  do  wish  something  would  happen," 
cried  Goldylocks  in  a  pet,  flinging  a  valuable 
gold  bracelet  into  the  water.  "  This  is  too 
slow  for  anything." 

At  once  something  did  happen.  A  stranger 
of  impressive  and  dignified  appearance  rose 
up  out  of  the  water  and  stood  before  them. 
He  had  white  hair  and  beard  and  a  thought- 
ful countenance,  but  a  very  pleasant  smile. 
His  manner  was  most  affable,  he  held  a 
cane  in  one  hand  and  lifted  a  shining  beaver 
with  the  other. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  ladies,"  he  said, 
"  this  is  a  charming  day." 

The  princesses  murmured  that  it  was,  and 
gathered  up  their  trailing  robes  ready  to  run. 

"  I  beg  you  to  remain,"  said  the  stranger 
"  I  have  come  to  ofTer  you  my  services.  I 
have  long  observed  your  sorrow  and  dis- 
tress. If  I  can  relieve  your  miseries  I  will 
be  charmed.  But  you  must  first  tell  me  the 
cause  of  your  tears  and  sad  wanderings." 

The  maidens  dropped  their  skirts  with 
blushing  cheeks. 

"  You  tell  him,  Rubyheart,"  said  Apple- 
cheeks.   "  You  went  to  school  the  longest." 

Rubyheart  drew  near,  and  lifting  her  em- 
broidered veil  from  her  sad  and  beautiful 
features,  told  him  the 

STORY  OF  THE  SORROW  OF  THE  THREE 
SISTERS. 

"  We  are  literally  prisoners  on  the  do- 
main of  our  father,  the  noble  prince,"  she 
said.  "  We  are  forbidden  all  flirtations  and 
real  pleasures.  All  we  can  do  is  to  read  a 
few  old  novels  and  crochette,  and  help 
around  the  house.'' 

"  And  we  are  tired  of  it,"  interrupted  Ap- 
plecheeks. 

"  Stupid,"  cried  Goldylocks,  shaking  her 
shower  of  golden  curls. 

"  But  we  have  three  noble  lovers,"  contin- 


ued Rubyheart,  "  who  are  longing  to  come 
and  rescue  us;  but,  alas  !  they  cannot.  They 
are  named  Broadchest,  and  Workwell,  and 
Greatheart.  They  are  princes  of  a  great 
country  across  the  Yellow  river,  called  the 
West  Side.  They  are  possessed  of  immense 
wealth,  and  their  fertile  lands  extend  far  and 
wide;  but,  alas  !  they  ate  tied  hand  and  foot 
in  their  homestead  cabins  by  a  cruel  mon- 
ster called  Driought.  They  have  to  stay 
there,  and  wait,  and  wait,  and  hope.  They 
cannot  cross  the  Yellow  river  or  write  us  a 
note  even.  The  wicked  monster  blights  the 
seeds  they  plant  and  chokes  their  cattle  till 
they  die.  The  monster,  Driought,  holds 
them  back  from  us.  They  are  handsome 
and  noble  and  loving." 

"And  jolly,"  said  Applechesks. 

"  And  papa,"  cried  Goldylocks,  "  says  if 
we  can't  marry  decent  young  farmers  we 
shan't  marry  at  all." 

Rubyheart  sank  down  in  a  fainting  con- 
dition, and  Applecheeks  and  Goldylocks 
fell  to  weeping  bitterly.  The  stranger  was 
visibly  affected.  He  drew  out  a  fine  linen 
handkerchief  and  wiped  his  eyes. 

"  This  is  very,  very  sad  indeed,"  he  said, 
but  I  can  help  you.  I  will  rescue  your  lov- 
ers." 

"  Oh  !  Oh !  Oh ! "  they  all  cried. 

"  I  am  3l  genius." 
"A  what!" 
"  A  regular  genius." 
"  Oh!  oh!" 

"  I  am  a  descendant  of  those  genii  who  in- 
habited the  earth  in  the  days  of  Sheherazade 
and  Aladdin.  We  were  known  to  the 
ancients  as  angels,  but  in  course  of  time  we 
fell,  and  there  were  good  genii  and  bad 
genii,  as  in  the  time  of  Dorathil-goase. 
There  are  not  many  geniuses  in  the  world 
to  day,  and  a  great  many  who  think  they  are 
geniuses  are  very  bad  ones.  We  are  gradu- 
ally losing  our  remarkable  powers.  But  my 
blood  is  pure.  I  will  kill  the  monster 
Driought." 

The  princesses  would  have  embraced  him, 
but  he  waved  them  back. 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  continued  the  genius, 
"  I  generally  work  for  monopolies,  and  my 
pay  is  something  enormous.  I  invent 
motors  and  lights  and  such  things.  But  you, 
ladies,  are  very  beautiful  and  I  will  help 
you.  But  I  must  first  have  gold  to  propitiate 
the  King  of  the  Genii.  Return  at  this  hour, 
to-morrow,  with  your  aprons  full  of  gold,  and 
I  will  kill  the  monster  Driought." 

The  genius  then  disappeared  in  the  spring 
and  only  the  circles  caused  by  the  fall  of  the 
bracelet  were  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of 
water. 

Now,  the  lovely  princesses  had  no  gold, 
but  they  determined  to  get  some  any  way, 
just  to  try  the  experiment. 

They  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
gathered  up  all  the  loose  gold  in  the  castle; 
they  took  a  little  from  each  servant  and 
emptied  the  pockets  of  their  father,  the 
noble  prince,  while  he  slept. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  maidens  ap- 
peared at  the  spring,  and  Goldylocks  threw 
her  other  bracelet  into  the  water. 

Instantly  the  genius  rose  up,  bowing  as 
before.  When  he  saw  the  heap  of  gold  in 
the  grass  his  face  beamed,  and  he  requested 
the  charming  princesses  to  put  it  in  his 
pockets. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "we  will  work  the  charm. 
I  will  make  Reigne.  The  very  smell  of  it 
will  kill  the  monster  Driought." 

Then  Applecheeks  and  Goldylocks 
thought  he  was  an  imposter  and  turned 
away  weeping,  but  Rubyheart  pressed  them 
to  remain.  • 

Then  the  genius  produced  a  bit  of  cop- 
per from  his  pocket  and  waved  it  in  the  air. 
Instantly  a  slave  appeared,  branded  on  his 
cap  "S.  P.  R.  R.  Baggage  Master,"  and  de- 
posited on  the  ground  an  average-sized 
trunk,  much  battered,  with  a  cracked  cover 
and  ruptured  lock.  Then  the  slave  bowed 
low,  took  the  bit  of  copper  and  vanished. 

The  genius,  with  a  resigned  smile,  knelt 
on  the  ground,  unstrapped  the  trunk  and 
took  off  the  cover.  Then  he  took  out  a 
curious-looking  apparatus  and  some  large 
bottles. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  if  you  will  lend  me 
the  use  of  your  sheep-herders'  cabin,  I  will 
make  Reigne." 

Applecheeks  ran  and  unbolted  the  door 
and  the  genius  took  his  bottles  and  things 
and  shut  himself  up  in  the  cabin,  while  the 
three  beautiful  princesses  clasped  their  hands 
and  wondered. 

Soon  they  saw  a  thin  smoke  curl  up  out  of 
the  cabin  chimney;  it  grew  black  and  dense 
and  rose  up  and  filled  the  air  about  them. 
Then  they  saw  it  lift  up  in  a  huge  volume 
and  it  was  carried  by  a  south  wind  as  far  as 
the  West  Side. 

The  fair  sisters  threw  up  kisses  on  their 
hands  to  send  to  their  lonely  lovers.  Then 
the  genius  stood  before  them. 

"The  charm  has  worked,"  he  said.  "There 
will  be  Reigne.  Your  lovers  will  be  free  and 


they  will  come,  as  the  brave  knights  of  old, 
to  rescue  you.  Fly  to  the  shelter  of  yon 
oak." 

But  the  sisters  were  spell  bound.  Soon 
the  bright  silver  drops  of  the  magic  Reigne 
came  tumbling  down  out  of  the  air.  Apple- 
cheeks put  up  her  round  face  and  red  lips 
and  sipped  the  drops  as  they  fell. 

Goldylocks  spread  out  her  bright  curls  and 
laughed  to  see  them  get  wet  and  ragged. 

Rubyheart  opened  her  lace  robe  and  let 
the  cool  drops  run  down  her  ivory  throat. 

They  kissed  each  other  with  joy.  "Reigne 
will  put  an  end  to  Driought,''  they  cried. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  genius,  "run  to  your 
castle  tower  and  watch  three  months,  and 
if  your  lovers  do  not  come,  then  I  am  no 
son  of  the  genii." 

Then  the  beautiful  princesses  ran  to  the 
tower  and  watched  and  waited,  though  the 
great  prince,  their  father,  raged  and  Ifumed 
and  ordered  them  to  come  down  and  have 
done  with  such  nonsense. 

"What  seest  thou,  sister  Rubyheart?" 
cried  Goldylocks. 

"  In  the  far  distance  I  see,  sister  mine," 
said  Rubyheart,  mounted  on  the  high  para- 
pet of  the  tower,  "  that  the  great  plain  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Yellow  river  grows  green  to 
the  tips  of  the  western  hills.  And  I  fancy  I 
can  hear  the  larks  singing  in  the  waving 
grass.  I  can  see  children  playing  in  the 
roads  and  cattle  on  the  hills.  In  the  place 
where  Greatheart  and  Broadchest  and 
Workwell  live,  I  can  see  houses  being 
erected  and  piles  of  lumber  in  the  sun." 

Then  Applecheeks  lifted  up  her  lovely 
face. 

"And  what  dost  see  now,  sister?" 

"  I  see,"  said  Rubyheart,  "  all  the  plains 
grow  lighter  and  brighter  and  the  waving  of 
heavy  grain  in  the  west  wind.  I  see  young 
men  in  the  fields,  tossing  hay.  And  now,  as 
I  look,  dear  sisters,  I  see  the  plain  grow 
yellow  as  gold  and  the  warm,  dry  air  quivers 
in  the  distance.  And  now  I  see  a  great  ma- 
chine, run  by  steam;  it  is  cutting  the  grain 
and  laying  it  down  in  sacks  in  the  field.  And 
there  is  another  machine  puffing  smoke  also, 
and  hauling  heavy  loads  to  the  long  ware- 
houses by  the  iron  road.  Take  the  glass 
and  look,  Applecheeks.  My  heart  throbs 
and  I  grow  faint  with  joy." 

"  Yes,"  said  Applecheeks,  "  and  Broad- 
chest  and  Workwell  and  Greathsart  are 
there,  and  they  have  been  paid  cash  on  de- 
livery. They  are  smiling  and  folding  up 
checks.    Our  lovers  are  free!" 

The  field  glass  fell  over  the  parapet  and 
broke  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  Apple- 
cheeks and  Goldylocks  ran  off  to  their 
boudoirs. 

"  And  now,"  mused  Rubyheart,  "  I  sup- 
pose they  will  come  on  three  magnificent 
coal-black  chargers,  gaily  caparisoned  in 
velvet  and  gold  and  silver.  I  will  have  a 
ruby  on  my  ring.  Goldylocks  must  have  an 
amethyst  and  Applecheeks  a  diamond. 

Then  Applecheeks  flew  up  the  stairs,  her 
eyes  shining  like  stars, 

"Rubyheart,  sister,  sister,"  she  cried, 
"come  down  and  curl  your  bangs.  The 
boys  are  driving  through  the  big  gate. 
They're  not  dressed  like  knights  at  all. 
They've  got  three  new,  spick  and  span  top 
buggies  and  big,  beautiful,  bay  mares. 


— A  summer  school  for  females  is  to  be 
established  in  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Ttiis 
should  interest  those  persons  who  believe  in 
the  higher  education  of  women. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  In  leavening  strength, — Latest  U. 
S,  Govtmmemt  Food  Rtport, 
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Information 

FOI^ 

Settlei^S! 


1  he  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa 
tion  for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.   These  facts  set  the  matter 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 

to   persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow  no  stones 

nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itaelf  in  less  than  three  years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready  referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       .      -      _  California. 


ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  WATER  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETER. 


2  TO   25  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


OONNEOTIONS 


-AND- 


FITTINQS 

TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
REQUIRED. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


Faotory:  Oreenpolnt,  L.  I. 
New  York  Office:   28  ClllI  Street. 


Pacific  Coast  Office,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

THE  GEO.  P.  BBBRHARD  COMPANY,  Managers. 


CONTINUOUS. 
POWERFUL. 
RAPID. 


The  Farmers'  Own 

FT  AY 

1892 


We  have  one  press  used  very  little,  coat  $400,  will  sell  for  $250,  if  ordered  this 
month.  Fullcircle,  10to20tonBperday,  $425.  Send  for  circular. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


TWO  IN  ONE 


The  only  machine  that  will  grade  with  equal  facility  both  green  and  dried  fruits.  It  is  desirable  to  grade 
prunes  both  before  they  are  dried  ami  absolutely  necessarr  after. 

It  Is  the  best  economy  to  have  one  machine  which  you  can  use  (or  both  irreen  and  dr'ed  fruit.  Bftving  time, 
money  and  valuable  space.    No  complicated  machinery  to  get  out  of  order  and  do  imperfect  work. 

No  machine  compares  with  this  in  speed.    Will  grade  apricots  for  drying,  a'so  walnuts  and  pecans. 

W.  C.  HAMILTON,  near  Marrow  Gaogi  R.  R.  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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^Agricultural  JJotes. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

MoBK  Thorough  Cdi-tivation  fob  Orange 
Trees.  -  Oroville  Eegister:  Orchardists,  espe- 
cially those  growing  the  orange,  should  culti- 
vate the  ground  thoroughly.  We  have  exam- 
ined 40  or  50  orange  groves  lately  and  noted  in 
every  instance  that  the  rankest  growing,  most 
vigorous  and  richest  colored  trees  are  those  re- 
ceiving the  best  tillage.  Water  alone  will  not 
answer,  but  the  ground  must  be  worked  until 
it  is  as  mellow  and  moist  as  land  can  be  made 
in  a  hot  dry  climate.  The  soil  should  be 
plowed  or  cultivated  at  least  five  or  six  tinies 
during  the  season.  If  more  work  than  this  is 
put  on  the  land  the  trees  show  quickly  a  still 
more  vigorous  and  rapid  growth. 

Reclamation  District  No.  542.— Register:  A 
large  number  of  land  owners  living  on  the  east 
side  of  Butte  creek  in  the  vicinity  of  Nelson 
have  organized  the  above  named  reclamation 
district  which  includes  about  6000  acres  of 
land.  There  is  a  strong  levee  on  the  west  side 
of  the  creek  and  this  forces  the  water  in  winter 
over  the  lands  to  the  east.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  members  to  erect  a  levee,  50  feet  wide  on 
the  bottom,  12  feet  high  and  seven  miles  in 
length.  It  will  be  about  six  feet  wide  on  top. 
Each  land  owner  will  be  assessed  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  his  acres  and  the  advantage 
the  levee  is  to  him.  The  owners  of  the  Pratt 
Grant  will  extend  their  levee  a  mile  and  a 
quarter,  while  all  will  unite  in  clearing  the 
stream  of  all  obstructions.  The  levees  will  be 
from  100  to  300  yards  apart.  The  slope  of  the 
land  is  to  the  southwest  and  the  grade.is  about 
six  feet  to  the  mile. 

Contra  Costa. 

Agriculture.— Monterey  Qazette: 

Wheat,  acres  

Odts  l''^ 

Barley  27,3<o 

(torn  J  'Y  ' 

Hay  ^l.*''^ 

Grape  vines  growing: 

For  table,  acres  

For  raisins   r'y 

For  wine  


Fruit  trees  growing: 


Non- 
Bearing,  bearini;. 


and  here  and  there  are  gangs  of  girls  and  boys 
engaged  in  pitting  fruit  for  progressive  ranchere 
who  prepare  their  own  product  for  mjarket. 
One  man  living  between  this  city  and  Tustm 
has  300  tons  of  apricots  on  25  acres.  This  is  a 
yield  of  nearly  $iO0  per  acre.  Pears  and  peaches 
are  also  a  laVge  crop,  and  oranges  promise  a 
prodigious  yield  next  year.  Prunes  in  this 
valley,  however,  are  almost  a  failure  this  year, 
the  first  time  in  four  years.  Walnuts  also 
promise  the  largest  crops  for  several  years. 

Pumpkin  Seed  to  the  Acre.— JJelta:  J- 
Tiltou  is  great  on  the  little  things.  In  order 
to  find  out  just  how  much  seed  is  required  to 
plant  an  acre  to  pumpkins,  he  weighed  out  a 
pound  and  counted  them,  and,  by  allowing 
three  to  a  hill  and  the  hills  ten  leet  apart,  it 
required  just  one  pound  per  acre. 

Oransre. 

Apricot  Curing.— Orange  News:  Joel  B. 
Parker,  who  has  the  most  extensive  apricot  or- 
chard in  this  section,  has  in  his  packing  house 
all  the  necessary  appliances  for  evaporating 
fruit;  but  as  they  are  not  in  use  this  season,  he 
evidently  considers  sun-drying  the  more  satis- 
factory method,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  sim- 
ple one.  The  fruit  is  "  picked,"  if  placing  great 
sheets  of  cotton  underneath  the  trees  and 
shaking  the  fruit  off  by  means  of  long  forked 
sticks,  which  are  inserted  among  the  smaller 
branches,  mav  be  so  termed.  It  is  then  turned 
into  boxes  ho'lding  about  50  pounds,  and  thus 
conveved  in  wagons  to  the  packing  house, 
where"  they  are  piled  up  ready  for  the  cutters, 
who  see  them  weighea  and  are  given  tickets 
marked  accordingly.  The  cutters  then  sever 
the  fruit  in  halves,  eject  the  pits  and  place  the 
fruit  inside  up,  and  one  layer  deep,  on  large, 
shallow,  wooden  trays.  When  the  trays  are 
covered  with  fruit,  they  are  removed  by  attend- 
ants and  piled  on  cars,  which  run  them  into 
the  sulphuring  houses.  Here  the  fruit  is  sub- 
jected to  the  fumes  of  sulphur  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  bleach  it  and  protect  it  from  the  depre- 
dations of  insects  while  drying.  After  being 
thus  treated,  it  is  sent  over  tracks  running  in 
difiVrent  directions  to  the  drying  ground,  where 
the  trays  are  spread  out  in  the  sun.  _  In  three 
or  four  days,  or  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  suffi 
ciently  dried,  it  is  packed  in  sacks  and  turned 
over  to  the  shippers.  Mr.  Parker's  orchard 
comprises  30  acres,  and  he  estimates  that  his 
crop  will  this  season  aggregate  not  less  than  30 
tons  when  dried.  Thirty  tons  of  dried  apricots 
mean  about  180  tons  of  whole  fruit. 


3,560 
15,321 
3,422 
1,100 
12,000 
6.220 
29,500 
31,660 


225 
22,310 
3,500 
6'25 


Olive  

Peach  6  |lf 

Pear  |0.S45 

Prune  33,712 

Lemon   '"O 

Orancre  

Ahnond  25,225 

Walnut    ■■■■■ 

Quince   750 

Pecan   900   

Persimmon   20O   

Kern. 

An  Extensive  Obchabd.  —  Bakersfield  Echo: 
The  California  Land  and  Commercial  Company 
of  London  is  now  improving  for  its  clients 
nearly  4000  acres  of  land,  some  of  which  has 
already  been  planted  in  trees  and  vines.  All 
of  the  remainder  is  under  cultivation  prepara- 
tory to  making  orchards  and  vineyards  of  it. 

Most  of  the  California  Company's  new  land 
has  been  planted  this  season  in  grain  or  Egyp- 
tian corn  preparatory  to  setting  out  orchard 
and  vineyard  next  season. 

A  New  Peach. — Bakersfield  Californian:  C. 
A.  Maul  has  discovered  a  new  variety  of  peach 
in  his  orchard.  Two  years  ago  he  budded  a 
quantity  of  seedlings  to  Orange  Cling  and  this 
was  among  the  others.  It  flourished,  but  bore 
no  fruit  last  season,  yet,  from  its  similarity  to 
the  Orange  Cling  variety,  he  felt  sure  that  the 
bud  had  grown.  This  year,  to  his  surprise,  it 
produced  a  new  variety  of  freestone.  The 
peach  is  round,  rosy  red  upon  the  outside,  yel 
low  meat  within,  with  a  very  small  pit.  It  has 
firm,  juicy  meat  of  delicious  flavor  and  is  fully 
ripe  by  the  first  day  of  July.  It  fact,  it  can  be 
gathered  so  as  to  reach  the  Eastern  market  by 
the  first  of  July.  It  is  as  large  as  any  early 
Crawford,  averaging  at  least  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  is  a  handsomer  peach  every  way 
From  its  firm  meat  it  will  make  a  splendid 
shipping  peach,  and  its  early  ripening  quality 
makes  it  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  peach 
varieties  of  Kern. 

Los  AnReles. 
A  Light  Yield  of  Honey. — Pomona  Register: 
An  extensive  apiarist  living  near  Pomona,  and 
keeping  about  1000  swarms  of  bees,  states  that 
for  this  year  he  will  have  only  about  three  tons 
of  honey.  This  is  the  third  successive  bad 
honey  year. 

The  Largest  Aprioot  Crop  foe  Years. — 
Pasadena  Blade:  The  apricot  crop  this  year 
is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  the 
largest  ever  known  in  this  valley.  In  this  con- 
■ection,  it  is  interesting  to  know  how  much 
fruit  is  being  produced  per  acre.  Dr.  E.  F. 
Greenlears  orchard  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  or- 
chards seen  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  He 
has  four  acres  of  apricots  from  which  he  will 
this  year  produce  over  seven  tons  of  dried  fruit. 
It  takes  six  tons  of  green  fruit  to  make  one  of 
dried,  and  it  is  thus  seen  that  his  little  orchard 
will  yield  over  42  tons,  or  nearly  11  tons  per 
acre.  Two  years  ago  the  doctor's  orchard  pro- 
duced nine  tons  per  acre.  Heretofore  his  or- 
chard has  never  received  any  irrigation.  This 
year,  however,  be  irrigated  a  portion  of  it  as  an 
experiment.  The  result  has  been  that  the  irri- 
gated trees  are  more  heavily  laden,  have  larger 
fruit  and  show  a  more  rapid  and  a  healthier 
growth.  The  irrigated  fruit,  however,  ripened 
a  few  days  later,  but  was  of  a  more  uniform 


Santa  Clara. 

Big  Profit  IN  Prunes.— Gilroy  Qazette:  Mr 
J.  C.  Zuck  informs  us  that  he  has  sold  the 
prunes,  the  produce  of  nine  acres,  at  $50  per 


ton  delivered  in  San  Jose.  He  will  have  be 
tween  40  and  45  tons,  and  a<*  the  cost  of  picking 
and  delivery  is  less  than  $5  per  ton,  he  will  net 
from  that  nine  acres  something  over  $2000, 
Not  a  bad  business— $200  per  acre. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Statis- 
tics.— S.  J.  Merciury:  The  following  statistics 
are  of  interest,  showing  the  number  of  trees 
and  vines  in  the  county  in  good  condition 
Fruit  trees,  one  year  old,  472,950;  fruit  trees 
two  years  old,  280,720;  fruit  trees,  three  years 
old,  264,295;  fruit  trees,  four  years  old,  256,115 
five  years  old  and  upward,  1,325,620;  total  num 
her  of  trees,  2,599,700.  Acies  of  vines,  grape 
one  year  old,  215;  grape,  two  years  old,  356 
grape,  three  year<  old,  418;  grape,  four  years 
old,  734;  five  years  old  and  upward,  10,300; 
strawberry,  267*;  blackberry,  72;  raspberry,  42: 
gooseberry,  11;  total  number  of  acres,  12,415. 

Sutter. 

Frauds  Practiced  by  Dried  Fruit  Dealers 
Yuba  Ciiy  Independent:    At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Sutter  County  Horticultural  S.iciety,  R.  C 
Kells  gave  his  own  system  of  drying  which,  he 
said,  was  not  drying,  but  curing.   He  did  not 
believe  in  exposing  fruit  to  the  sun  until  i 
would  rattle  like  a  lot  of  gravel  when  poured 
out.  His  rule  was  to  spread  the  fruit  in  the  sun 
in  trays  for  a  short  time  and  then  remove  it  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  to  his  sweathouse,  where  it 
was  bulked  on  the  floor  to  a  depth  of  from  one 
to  three  inches.    Here  he  stirred  it  frequently 
with  scoop-siiovels,  gradually  increasing  the 
depth  of  the  bulk  and  decreasing  the  area  of 
floor  room  occupied  until  the  fruit  was  in  con 
dition  to  sack  for  market.    It  was  then  not 
dried,  but  cured.    It  would  not  rattle  when 
handled,  but  was  like  soft  leather.    This  way 
of  curing  did  not  suit  those  dealers  whom  th 
speaker  designated    as    manipulators.  The 
manipulators  preferred  to  receive  the  fruit  in 
hard,  dry  condition,  so  that  by  adding  large 
quantities  of  water  they  could  increase  its 
weight  and  thus  add  to  their  profits.   This  was 
a  condition  which  the  fruit  growers  of  Califor- 
nia would  have  to  meet.   They  should  stand 
together  and  insist  that  their  cured  fruit  be 
sold  to  consumers  just  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  left  the  producers'  hands.  When  in  St.  Louis 
last  winter  he  saw  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  large 
establishment  a  pile  of  30  tons  of  Missouri 
dried  peaches.   They  were  poured  out  in  bulk 
at  one  end  of  the  room  and  men  were  engaged 
with  rakes  in  stirring  the  fruit,  while  other 
men  i^'ere  turning  on  the  hose.    In  this  way 
25  per  cent  was  added  to  the  weight,  and  th' 
alone  was  a  fair  profit  to  the  dealer.  Fruit, 
growers  should  insist  that  this  fraud  be  discon 
tinned. 

Fruit  Shipments.— Y.  C.  Farmer:  The  close 
of  this  week  will  see  four  more  carloads  of 
choice  fruit  on  the  way  East  loaded  from  the 
orchards  in  this  vicinity.  At  every  orchard 
busy  hands  are  packing  plums,  peaches,  necta 
rines  and  pears  into  crates  and  baskets  for 
Eastern  markets.  The  returns  are  very  encour- 
aging and  prospects  are  good  for  a  continuance 
of  the  good  prices  that  the  growers  are  now 
realizing.   Very  few  lots  of  fruit  fall  below  3} 


a  week  or  ten  days  will  be  shipped  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

Tulare. 

Honey  Yield.— Visalia  Delta:  F,  M.  Hart 
had  fresh  honey  in  the  market  July  Uth  this 
year.  This  early  date  breaks  the  record.  He 
has  about  300  swarms  at  his  place  near  Traver, 
and  states  that  the  bees  are  doing  better  this 
season  than  for  eight  years  past. 

Lucebnk  Apricot  Crop.— Hanford  Sentirtel: 
The  season's  crop  of  apricots  has  been  a  very 
satisfactory  one.  A  good  price  has  awarded  the 
toiling  producer,  and  every  man  with  an  or- 
chard of  this  fruit  feels  his  bank  account  grow- 
ing. The  season  was  marked  with  perhaps  the 
strongest  competition  ever  known  here  among 
the  buyers  of  apricots,  and  the  average  price 
paid  the  producers  is  about  9i  cents  per  pound. 
The  amount  of  the  crop  is  about  three  times 
that  of  last  season,  and  most  of  it  was  sold  to 
Charles  King,  19  carloads  in  all,  worth  to  the 
growers  on  an  average  of  $2000  per  car,  or  $38 
000,  as  the  result  of  the  harvest  this  year  in 
Lucerne.  There  will  be  a  large  increase  of 
bearing  trees  next  season.  The  peach  crop  will 
be  ready  to  begin  on  in  ten  days,  and  it  prom- 
ises a  splendid  yield.  Prices  promise  to  be  good, 
also. 

Ventura. 

Interesting  Crop  Notes. — Cor.  Santa  Barbara 
Independent:  Barley  is  now  being  threshed  and 
has  already  begun  to  arrive  in  Ventura  and 
Hueneme — principally  in  the  latter  place.  Con- 
servative estimates  from  recognized  authorities 
lace  the  yield  of  Ventura  county  atabout  two- 
thirds  that  of  last  year.    On  the  Las  Posas,  the 
great  barley-producing  tract,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  yield  will  be  about  250,000  sacks.  The 
quality  is  excellent.    The  acreage  is  somewhat 
larger  than  that  of  last  year.   This  year  there  is 
decreased  acreage  of  beans  to  the  amount  of 
about  10,000  acres.    This  is  made  up  by  the  in 
creased  acreage  of  corn  and  barley.    Of  the 
beans  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  out 
look  for  a  good  yield  is  very  poor.  The 
weather  is  unfavorable  for  such  tender  plants 
and  the  lack  of  moisture  is  keenly  felt.  The 
beans  require  heavy  fogs  and  cool  nights.  Corn 
is  looking  magnificent  and  promises  a  heavy 
yield.     While  the  weather  is  very  unfavorable 
to  beans  it  is  very  favorable  to  corn.  Perhaps 
I  might  explain  this  seeming  inconsistency. 
The  corn  plants  stand  high,  with  broad,  wide 
leaves,  and  every  drop  of  moisture  gathered 
from  the  atmosphere  is  led  down  to  the  roots, 
From  this,  corn  will  thrive  on  very  little 
moisture.   But  the  bean  plant  sits  low  on  the 
ground  and  has  not  the  ability,  from  its  peculiar 
shape,  to  gather  and  utilize  as  much  of  the  at- 
mosphere's moisture  as  the  corn.   The  few 
leaves  about  the  center  of  the  stock  gather  what 
they  can  of  the  moisture  and  It  trickles  down 
the  stock  to  the  rootlets.   A  good  heavy  fog  al- 
lows this  to  be  done  in  a  sufflcitncy  and,  as  a 
result,  a  cool  night  with  a  heavy  fog  is  every 
thing  for  the  beans.   Just  now  the  beans  are 
putting  out  their  runners  and  blossoms  and  the 
pods  should  form  at  once.     It  will  need  moist- 
ure to  give  the  plant  strength  to  accomplish 
this.    Apricots  are  now  being  shipped  to  New- 
hall  and  Fillmore  for  dryini;,  but  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  crop  goes  to  the  former  place 
Many  of  the  growers  are  drying  their  fruit  on 
home  places.    Fruit  reports  along  the  railroad 
lines  are  not  flattering  for  good  fruit.  The  apri 
cots  are  going  into  market  very  small  in  size 
The  belief  now  is  that  the  di  led  fruit  market 
will  not  be  as  well  stocked  as  usual.  Buyers 
are  on  the  ground  and  eagerly  buying  carloads 
as  they  appear.   I  hear  of  several  heavy  ship 
ments  already  being  made  and  sent  on  thei 
way  East.    As  to  hay,  we  may  say  that,  whil 
the  yield  is  not  large,  it  is  of  very  fine  quality 
and"  if  the  supply  is  not  large  it  is  ample,  as 
there  will  be  but  little  wasted.   There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  prices  will  of  necessity  run  to 
great  extremes. 

Yolo. 

Claims  that  Sweet  Clover  is  Dbtbimental 
Woodland  Democrat :    Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co 
the  wheat  buvers,  have  written  a  letter  to 
Willows  merchant,  in  which  they  deplore  th 
tendency  in  many  parts  of  the  State  to  promot 
the  growth  of  sweet  clover.   They  claim  that  it 
is  a  serious  detriment  to  whsat;  that  it  taints 
cargoes  and  involves  great  loss  to  shippers. 
They  urge  that  the  attention  of  farmers  be  di- 
rected to  this  matter  as  much  as  possible,  with 
the  object  of  inducing  them  to  put  forth  special 
eflforts  to  exterminate  the  weed  from  their 
wheat  fields,  as,  in  fact,  the  longer  it  is  de 
layed  the  worse  the  evil  will  become,  with  its 
corresponding  pecuniary  loss  and  dissatisfac 
tion. 

Yuba. 


cents  per  pound  net  to  the  grower,  while  many 
size.    A  ride  through  the  apricot  orchards  re- '  carloads  go  much  higher.    Peaches  are  the 
veals  an  interesting  sight.    Broken  branches  principal  fruit  and  the  varieties  are  the  Craw 
everywhere  betray  the  fact  that  the  trees  are  fords.  Decker  and  others.    The  Tuscan  Cling 
Pickers  are  everywhere  at  work,  will  soon  be  ready.  Grapes  are  ripening  and  ' 


overloaded. 


PROTEOrS  your  business  interests. 
PLACES  you  on  an  equal  footing  with 
en  in  all  other  branches  of  business  and 
trade. 

ENABLES  you  to  purchase  your  sup- 
plies at  a  much  lower  price  than  you  are 
DOW  paying  for  them. 

ENABLES  you  to  obtain  for  your  prod- 
uce its  full  market  value,  no  matter  how  re- 
mote you  may  be  from  business  centers. 

FURNISHES  you  prompt  and  accurate 
information  by  mail,  telephone  or  telegraph, 
regarding  the  market  value  of  any  article 
of  produce  you  may  have  for  sale,  often  sav- 
ng  to  its  members  on  a  single  transaction 
several  times  the  cost  of  membership. 

FURNISHES  you  information  regarding 
the  commercial  status  and  business  integrity 
of  the  various  houses  with  which  you  deal  or 
may  desire  to  deal. 

Write  for  printed  matter  to 

THE  FARMERS' 

ProtBctiye  Bimaii, 

Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco, 


Hop  Notes.— Wheatland  Four-Comers  :  The 
hop  yards  are  in  the  blossom.  Cultivation  has 
ceased  in  several  yards.  Picking  will  commence 
about  the  second  week  in  August.  S.  D.  Wood 
has  ordered  lumber  for  a  new  hop  kiln.  He 
will  build  a  hopper  kiln  on  the  same  plan  as 
two  being  erected  by  John  Roddan. 

Sweet  Clover  Ruining  Grain  Fields. 
Marysville  Appeal :  Harvesting  is  progressing 
very  favorably,  the  weather  being  unusually 
cool.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  smut  and  rust 
noticeable  in  the  grdin  from  many  sections  thie 
year.  The  growth  of  sweet  clover  is  rapidly 
spreading  in  some  sections  of  this  State,  which 
afiects  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  yield;  i( 
grows  like  alfalfa  and  has  a  yellow  blossom 
The  presence  of  sweet  clover  is  a  serious  detri 
mer.t,  and  many  entire  crops  of  wheat  have 
been  affected  by  it  this  season.  It  can  easily 
be  detected  by  the  odor  arising  from  it,  and  the 
presence  of  the  little  seeds  may  be  readily  dis- 
cerned. Such  tainted  wheat  can  only 
handled  at  a  large  discount. 


$500,000 

To  LOAI  II  Airr    AHOURT  AT  TBI  VMT  L0W1I8T  MABKIT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Landa. 
A.  SCBULLER,  Room  8,  420  Callforoia  Street,  Sao  | 
Francisco. 


THE  FARMERS' 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Sunburn,  Borers, 
Babbits,  Etc.,  by  TTdng 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A  CO><T  OF  FK04I  1  OT. 
TO  9  CT8.  PER  TKEE. 
It  la  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
and  Is  being  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  United  States. 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expense. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  lor 
samples  and  catalogue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING. 

CKILINO,  SIDING,  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETING. 
Easy  to  apply— Just  the  thing  for  Hou'es,  Bams,  loe 
Houses  and  Outbuildings— Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

.  PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
80  and  8»  First  street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 

10,  12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Claas  Mill  In 
the  market. 

Every  On* 
Gnaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  IDnsBSB- 

TRDMAN,  HOUKER  k  CO,  Sai  Francisco  or  Fresno 


Want  to  Borrow  on  20  Acres  Fruit  Land. 

Ten  Aorea  Bearing,  near  Haywards, 
WORTH    DOOBLiE  THE  AMOUNT. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  42  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GALE 

BAKER  ^''^^  HAMILTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 
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Exercise  Better  than  Medicine. 

Much  of  the  food  actually  digested  and 
assimilated  is  not  used  to  the  fullest  extent 
for  want  of  sufficient  oxidation  to  make  it 
yield  the  greatest  amount  of  vitalizing 
power  to  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Such 
partially  unoxidized  products  have  an  irri 
tating  effect  on  the  organs  and  tissues,  and 
predisposes  them  to  disease  if  they  do  not 
directly  affect  them  with  it. 

Exercise  has  a  stimulating  effect  on  all 
pans  of  the  body  by  inducing  further  oxida- 
tion in  all  the  tissues  and  organs.  This  in- 
creased oxidation  is  attended  by  a  greater 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  system  for 
oxygen — as  indicated  by  the  greater  number, 
force  and  frequency  of  the  respirations 

During  exercise  the  heart  beats  faster, 
and  forces  more  blood  through  the  lungs  to 
all  parts  of  the  body,  bearing  in  its  little 
blood  cells  the  precious  life-giving  factor, 
oxygen.  These  little  cells — one  constituent 
of  which,  hcemoglobin,  has  the  wonderful 
faculty  of  quickly  loading  and  unloading 
itself  with  oxygen — thus  act  as  direct  aids  to 
the  process  of  oxidation  in  the  tissues  and 
organs. 

It  is  the  combining  of  oxygen  with  un- 
oxidized products  in  the  blood  that  gives  to 
each  individual  cell  its  possibility  of  sustain 
ing  life.  Any  process  which  increases  the 
oxyeen  supplied  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
tends  to  strengthen  the  life  in  each  indi- 
vidual cell,  and  to  give  it  more  power  to  re- 
sist disease. 

Exercise  of  all  factors  does  this  most 
effectively,  and  besides  actually  producing 
in  each  individual  cell  a-  greater  vitality,  it 
gives  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  waste 
products  of  the  tissues  to  be  thrown  off  rap 
idly.  By  thus  causing  a  further  oxidizing  of 
certain  matters  in  the  blood,  it  conduces  in 
a  double  sense  to  life  and  health. 

Habitual  outdoor  exercise,  with  suitable 
protection  from  extremes  of  weather,  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  prolonging  life  to 
old  age. — Youth's  Companion. 

Mineral  Wool. — An  industry  has  been 
established  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  mineral  wool,  the  material  for 
which  is  obtained  almost  close  to  the  works. 
Some  of  the  finer  grades,  though  produced 
from  the  hardest  rock,  are  as  soft  as  the 
finest  cotton.  This  mineral  wool  is  inde- 
structible and  odorless.  It  will  not  burn, 
decompose  or  granulate,  but  will  retain  its 
fibre  wherever  placed.  It  is  coming  into 
large  use  as  a  lining  between  walls  of  build- 
ings, thus  providing  a  safeguard  against 
fire,  and  insurance  companies  are  reducing 
their  rates  on  buildings  so  fitted.  It  is  in- 
troduced into  dry  kilns,  making  them  almos 
fireproof. 


Soap  Products.— A  degree  of  superi 
ority  has  long  been  claimed  for  some  of 
their  specialties  in  soap  products  by  German 
manufacturers,  and  especially  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  coloring.  This  latter,  however 
depends  largely  for  its  success  or  attractive 
ness  on  the  materials  used,  these  being 
mainly  lard,  tallow,  cocoanut  oil,  palm  oil, 
and  to  some  extent,  almond  oil.  The 
method  of  insuring  a  satisfactory  color  is 
thus  a  matter  of  discrimination — heavy, 
earthy  or  metallic  colors,  such  as  umber  or 
Vermillion,  being  added  only  when  the  soap 
has  acquired  a  thick  consistency,  while  dis- 
solved colors  may  be  added  when  the  soap 
is  still  thin.  Very  few  colors  only  can  be 
made  use  of  before  all  the  lye  has  been  run 
in  and  saponification  begun,  and  aniline 
colors  almost  disappear  at  first  under  the 
action  of  the  alkali,  but  return  after  cooling. 
The  beautiful  marbling  effects  produced  is 
the  result  of  simply  stirring  up  the  required 
color  in  melted  cocoanut  oil,  runnnmg  it 
into  a  funnel  closed  at  the  lower  end  by  a 
finger,  and  allowing  the  contents  to  run 
over  the  soap  as  it  is  run  in  layers  into  the 
frame,  and,  on  the  frame  being  full,  a  stick 
is  drawn  in  fancy  figures  through  the  soap 
to  distribute  the  color.  As  compared  with 
foreign  countries,  German  manufacturers 
produce  a  much  larp.er  proportion  of  their 
toilet  soaps  by  the  color  process. 

Summer  Food.—  Half  the  illness  that 
occurs  at  one  season,  I  think  I  can  safely 
say,  is  due  to  improper  dieting  taken  at  an- 
other. We  hear  of  people  feeling  weak  in 
the  spring,  or  suffering  from  those  different 
ailments  due  to  malnutrition,  such  as  boils, 
skin  diseases,  obesity  or  debility.  Now  this 
would  not  be  so  if  the  person  adapted  his 
diet  to  his  requirements  and  to  the  season. 
No  sensible  person  would  think  of  keeping 
a  large  fire  burning  in  his  room  in  the  sum- 
mer. If  he  did,  he  would  undoubtedly  soon 
feel  the  effect  of  it,  but  many  a  man  who 
would  feel  himself  insulted  if  he  were  not 
thought  a  sensible  person  will  eat  in  the 
summer  to  repletion,  foods  the  particular 
action  of  which  is  to  supply  heat  in  excess. 
Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  here  than  to  ex- 
plain that  the  foods  that  are  converted  into 
heat — that  is,  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body — 
are  starches,  sugar  and  fat;  and  those  that 
more  particularly  nourish  the  nervous  and 
muscular  system  are  the  albumen  and  salts. 
The  largest  proportion  of  summer  food 
should  consist  of  green  vegetables,  cooked 
or  as  salads;  white  or  lean  meats,  such  as 
chicken,  game,  rabbits,  venison,  fish  and 
fruits.— Popular  Science  Monthly. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Channinq  Amuiart  of  the  First  Unlt». 
rian  Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Sta  ,  San  Fran- 
cleco.    Addriss  Mrs.  B.  F.  Gi. dings,  as  above. 


WE  WANT-THE  EARTH 

"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FFWr.F  


WITH 
THE 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  REPRESENTS  A  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD  FENCED    E.iCCLUSlVELY   WITH  THE 

"  ORIGINAL  EUREKA  PENOB." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECULATOR,  yiKEYARDIST,  ORCHARDIST,  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  RAHER 

YOD    CANNOT   AFPOBD  TO  BE    WITHOUT  IT. 

IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 

  nNg  ni-NT  


PER  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES. 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN   EVERY  RESPECT. 

<^  Remember,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Owners  of  the  "  RENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
POWER  FENCE  LOOMS,  the  only  machine  which  makes  a  perfect,  straight,  tight  fence. 

Any  size,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  notice.  Send  for  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  testi- 
monials to 


CALIFOBNIA   PENCE  COMPANY, 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 


QUIOKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
OAREPULEST. 


CAPACITY  FROM  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 


ONE   BOY   CAN   RUN  IT. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

nTwTnS?..??.^??  *  '      '     ■     216  Front  Street,  Manufacturers. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,      ....      3  &  5  Front  Street.  Selling  Agents 

SAN   PRANCiaCO.  GAL. 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

LiGHTNiNG_  Baler. 

Capacity,  41  Tons  per  Day. 

AWARDED  FIRST    PREMIUM    BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  AND  1891. 


Heotlon  this  pkp'r. 


S70-678  BB ANNAN  STBBBT,  SAN  FBANOIHCO 


No  tramplns.  No  forking  from  the  Stack.  No  cutting  of  Stacks  Necessary.  Ton 
can  sit  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  bale  it  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  In 
the  market.  You  can  put  10  tons  in  a  car.  The  forking  from  the  stack  is  all  done  by  the 
horses.  The  baler  can  tarn  out  more  hay  In  less  time  and  In  better  style  than  any  other 
press. 

  UANUFACTITRED  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 

=^=  J.  F.  HILL,  Proprietor,  === 
Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

SBND   FOB  OIROUIjARS. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 


%  u 
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O 


,  ■  Pt-STsALOZZI,,         „  ., 


q 

CO  ^ 


THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Taitlon  One  Tear  (52  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Bates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Address  W.  O.  RAMSET. 


MANIIKACTDRKRS  OF 


FOXV.  TOV^T-KT  TTVT.A.'X'ZlZt.  'VTirOXt.XSlS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.jaSO  BBALB  STREET,  SAN  PRANOISOO,  OAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  (or  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  gireu  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
■tzM  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Goal  Tar  and  Aaphaltum. 


DEWEY  &  GO.  {'*»?,i^4^^",^«%,ft  '1  PATENT  AGENTS. 
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ConcerniDg  Salads. 

Salads  are  not  as  universally  appreciated 
as  they  should  be.  To  many  the  preparing 
of  a  salad  seems  a  laborious  task,  It  is  not 
as  much  work  as  it  appears  to  be,  as  many 
of  the  dressings,  which  are  the  chief  part, 
can  be  prepared  beforehand.  The  dressing 
should  not  be  added  to  a  salad  till  just  be- 
fore serving,  as  it  becomes  watery  if  mixed 
long  before  being  used.  This  is  an  excel 
lent  way  to  dispose  of  remains  of  fish,  vege- 
tables, poultry  and  meats  of  various  kinds. 

Summer  Salads— Oxi^-\iM  small  head  of 
cabbage,  two  heads  of  lettuce,  one  onion 
and  one  cucumber.  Chop  all  together,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  using  both  black  and 
cayenne  pepper,  and  cover  with  the  follow- 
ing mayonnaise. 

Mayonnaise  Dressing— Mix  one  even  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  mustard  and  salt,  with  one 
and  a  half  teaspoons  of  vinegar.  To  this 
add  the  yolk  of  one  egg.  Beat  well  together 
and  add  nearly  half  a  pint  of  salad  oil. 

E^j^r  Salad— Cwi  two  boiled  potatoes  fine, 
slice  six  hard-boiled  eggs  and  shred  one 
bunch  of  lettuce.  Arrange  a  salad  bowl 
and  pour  over  a  mayonnaise  dressing,  high- 
ly seasoned  with  onion  and  cayenne. 

Potato  Salad— Sma\\  potatoes  not  suitable 
to  cook  with  larger  ones  can  be  laid  aside 
and  used  for  salads.  Boil  them  and  while 
warm  slice  thin  and  serve  with  a  cream 
dressing,  made  as  follows:  One  teaspoon 
each  of  sugar  and  salt,  one  fourth  teaspoon 
each  of  dry  mustard  and  black  pepper.  Mix 
and  add  gradually  one-half  cup  of  sweet 
cream  and  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  vinegar. 

Turkey  Salad— Mmce  the  remains  of 
cold  turkey,  mash  the  yolks  of  eight  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  add  salt,  pepper  and  mustard  to 
taste,  and  two  tablespoons  of  sugar.  Chop 
three  heads  of  celery  with  the  whites  of  the 
eggs,  and  a  teacup  of  vinegar,  and  pour 
over  the  meat. 

Cabbai^e  Salad— Cut  the  cabbage  very 
fine  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Serve 
with  the  following  dressing:  Take  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  each  of  butter,  sugar,  flour  and 
mustard,  one  egg  and  one  cup  of  vinegar. 
Stir  all  together,  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil. 
Pour  over  the  cabbage  while  hot. 

Chicken  Salad— Cut  the  meat  of  one 
boiled  chicken  in  dice,  and  mix  with  the 
same  quantity  of  chopped  celery.  Just  be- 
fore serving,  pour  over  it  the  following  dress- 
ing: Rub  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs 
through  a  sieve  and  mix  with  a  tablespoon 
of  cream  and  two  tablespoons  of  salad  oil. 
Add  a  teaspoon  each  of  salt  and  dry  mus- 
tard, and  three  tablespoons  of  vinegar. 

Salmon  Salad — Take  one  can  of  salmon, 
pour  off  the  liquor  and  pick  the  fish  into 
flakes  with  a  fork  and  lay  it  on  a  flat  dish; 
cut  some  lettuce  leaves  and  mix  with  the 
fish.  Rub  together  the  yolk  of  a  raw  egg,  a 
teaspoon  of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoon  of  salt, 
and  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoon  of  cayenne 
pepper.  Thin  with  a  tablespoon  of  vinegar 
and  add  the  powdered  yolks  of  four  hard 
boiled  eggs.  Lastly,  add  the  beaten  white 
of  an  egg  and  pour  over  the  fish. 

Apple  Salad — One  quart  of  steamed  ap 
pies  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  six  tablespoons 
of  salad  oil  or  melted  butter,  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste,  one  teaspoon  made  mustard 
and  one  teaspoon  of  sugar.    Serve  cold. 

Lettuce  and  Ham  Salad — Chop  fine  one 
slice  cold  boiled  ham  and  cut  up  one  head 
of  lettuce.  Serve  with  the  following  dress- 
ing: Mix  together  thoroughly  one-fourth 
cupful  of  salad  oil  or  melted  butter,  one 
fourth  teaspoon  of  pepper,  one  teaspoon  of 
made  mustard,  one-half  cupful  of  vinegar, 
and  salt  to  season. 

Celery  Salad— Stparate  the  stalks  of  four 
heads  of  celery,  cut  in  pieces  an  inch  long 
and  pour  over  it  half  a  pint  of  mayonnaise 
dressing. 

Watercress  Salad— Wush  and  break  apart 
fresh,  crisp  leaves  of  cress,  cover  with 
mayonnaise  dressing  and  serve  immediately. 
Margaret  Palmer,  in  American  Cultivator 


Personal  Appearance  of  Colnmbus. 

Columbus  was  of  powerful  frame  and 
large  build;  of  majestic  bearing  and  digni- 
fied in  gesture;  on  the  whole  well  formed;  of 
middle  he'ght,  inclining  to  tallness;  his  arms 
sinewy  and  bronzed  like  wave-beaten  oars; 
his  nerves  high-strung  and  sensitive,  quickly 
responsive  to  all  emotions;  his  neck  large 
and  his  shoulders  broad;  his  face  rather 
long  and  his  nose  aquiline;  his  complexion 
fair,  even  inclining  to  redness,  and  some- 
what disfigured  by  freckles;  his  gaze  piercing 
and  his  eyes  clear;  his  brow  high  and  calm, 
furrowed  with  deep  workings  of  thought. 

In  the  life  written  by  his  son,  Ferdinand, 
we  are  told  that  Columbus  not  only  sketched 
most  marvelously,  but  was  so  skillful  a  pen- 
man that  he  was  able  to  earn  a  living  by 
engrossing  and  copying.  In  his  private  notes 
he  said  that  every  good  map  draftsman 
ought  to  be  a  good  painter  as  well,  and  he 
himself  was  such  in  his  maps  and  globes 
and  charts,  over  which  are  scattered  all  sorts 
of  cleverly  drawn  figures.  He  never  penned 
a  letter  or  began  a  chapter  without  setting 
at  its  head  this  devout  invocation:  "/esus 
cum  Maria  sit  nobis  in  via. " 

Besides  his  practical  studies,  he  devoted 
himself  to  astronomical  and  geometrical  re- 
searches. Thus  he  was  enabled  to  teach 
mathematics,  with  all  the  advanced  knowl- 
edge of  his  t-me  he  was  conversant,  and  he 
could  recite  the  prayers  and  services  of  the 
church  like  any  priest  before  the  altar.  He 
was,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  mystic  and  a 
merchant,  a  visionist  and  an  algebraist.  If 
at  times  he  veiled  his  knowledge  in  cabalistic 
formulas,  and  allowed  his  vast  powers  to 
degenerate  in  puerile  irritation,  it  was  be- 
cause his  own  age  knew  tiim  not,  and  had 
dealt  hardly  with  him  for  many  years— from 
his  youth  until  he  had  reached  the  threshold 
of  age — without  taking  into  account  the  re- 
verses which  darkened  and  embittered  his 
later  years.  Who  could  have  predirted  to 
him,  in  the  midst  of  the  blindness  that  sur- 
rounded him  that  there  in  Spain,  and  in  that 
century  of  unfading  achievement,  the  name 
of  Columbus  was  to  attain  to  fame  and  un- 
speakable renown  ?  There  are  those  who 
hold  that  this  was  the  work  of  chance,  and 
that  the  discovery  of  America  was  virtually 
accomplished  when  the  Portuguese  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  I  believe  not 
in  these  posthumous  alterations  of  history 
through  mere  caprice,  nor  in  those  after- 
rumors  of  the  discoverers  who  died  in  ob- 
scurity.— Emilio  Castelar,  in  June  Century 


Fills  the  Bill. 

Farmers  perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  suffer 
from  the  charges  and  dishonesty  of  middlemen. 
If  the  farmer  could  sell  his  produce  at  best  market 
rates  and  have  honest  returns  made,  his  profits 
would  he  greatly  increased.  An  agency  or  organ- 
ization that  would  carefully  supply  the  farmer  with 
information  in  advance  of  bis  shipment,  look  out 
for  his  produce  when  it  arrives,  report  to  him  as  to 
the  honesty  of  firms  he  may  think  of  dealing  with 
and  do  his  purchasing  at  the  best  market  rates, 
would  be  of  almost  incalculable  benefit.  To  611  this 
want,  lately  a  number  of  reputable  San  Francisco 
business  men  have  organized  a  Farmers'  Protective 
Bureau,  with  offices  in  the  Chrtniclt  building,  San 
Franeisco, 


How  To  Make  a  Rose  Jar. 

That  a  delightful  effect  is  produced 
throughout  the  house  by  the  daily  use  of 
rose  jar  is  not  as  universally  known  as  it 
should  be.  The  following  directions  were 
given  in  Harper's  Bazar,  with  the  assertion 
that  the  potpourrie  would  retain  its  fragrance 
for  20  years. 

"  Duiing  the  rose  season  gather  a  quantity 
upon  fine,  dry  days.  Remove  the  petals, 
and,  when  a  half  peck  is  obtained,  take  a 
large  china  or  glass  bowl,  strew  a  handful  of 
table  salt  on  the  bottom,  then  three  handfuls 
of  leaves,  then  salt,  and  so  on  until  all  the 
leaves  are  used,  covering  the  top  with  salt 
Let  it  remain  five  days,  stirring  and  turning 
twice  a  day.  They  should  now  appear 
moist,  when  add  three  ounces  of  bruised  or 
coarsely  powdered  allspice  and  one  stick  of 
bruised  stick  cinnamon.  This  forms  the 
stock.  Allow  it  to  remain  a  week,  turning 
daily  from  bittom  to  top.  Then  put  into 
the  permanent  jar  one  ounce  of  allspice,  and 
adding  the  stock,  layer  by  layer,  sprinkle  be 
tween  the  layers  the  following  mixture:  One 
ounce  cloves,  one  ounce  cinnamon,  two  nut 
megs,  all  coarsely  powdered,  some  ginger- 
root,  sliced  thin,  half  ounce  anise-seed 
bruised,  ten  grains  finest  musk,  half  a  pound 
freshly  dried  lavender  flowers,  two  ounces 
powdered  or  finely  sliced  orris  root.  Then 
add  the  following  essential  oils  at  pleasure, 
some  preferring  one  odor,  some  another: 
Jasmine,  rose  geranium,  lavender,  lemon 
verbena  (or  vervain),  musk,  neroli,  patchou 
ly,  rosemary,  violet,  etc.  Lavender,  (amber), 
Florida,  magnolia,  Ixoro,  Breoni,  California 
and  Hedyosmia  water  and  Turkish  extract 
are  excellent,  added  from  time  to  time,  as 
also  any  fine  cologne,  rose  or  orange  flower 
water.  Orange  and  lemon  peel,  and  such 
freshly  dried  flowers  as  violets,  tuberoses, 
clove-pinks,  or  other  highly  scented  varie- 
ties, should  be  added  each  year  in  season, 
and  fine  extracts  of  any  kind  will  add  great- 
ly to  the  fragrant  odor,  while  fresh  rose 
leaves,  salt  and  allspice,  made  as  at  first, 
must  be  added,  when  convenient,  in  the  rose 
season.  Shake  and  stir  the  jar  once  or  twice 
a  week,  and  open  only  during  the  daily 
odorization  given  to  the  apartments." 


INSURE  YOUR  DWELLINGS,  BARNS  AND  GRAIN 

WITH  THE  STAUNCH  OLD 


CAPITAL  $1,000,000.       ASSETS  $3,000,000. 

A  PROMPT,  PROGRESSIVE,  PROSPEROUS  COMPANY. 


Trial.  Wh)'  suffer  from  the  bad  effects  of  the  La  Grippe,  L*me  Back,  KldDf>y  and  Liver 
dis  ase,  RheuroaCit-m,  Indigestion,  Dyspepflia,  any  kind  of  we&kncHS,  or  other  diseases,  when 
Electricity  will  cure  you  and  keep  vou  in  health.    (Headactie  cured  in  one  tuinute.)  To 

rrrrsl  DR.  JUDD'S  ELECTRIC  BELT 

free.   Prices,  ^,  $8,  $10,  and  (IE,  if  satisfied.   Also  Electric  Trasses  and  Box  Batteries. 
Costs  nothing  to  try  them.   Can  be  regulated  to  suit,  and  guaranteed  to  last  for  years.  A 
Belt  and  Battery  combined,  and  produces  sufficient  Electricity  to  shock.    Free  Medical 
advice.   Write  to-day.    Olve  waist  measure,  price  and  full  particulars. 
AK*>>t«  Wanted.  Address  DR.  JUDD,  Dotrolt,  Mlrh. 


MWH 

GASH 

TeRE 


Importers,  Miiniifaclurers,  Dealers  in,  and 
largest  Distributers  of  General  Family  Sup- 
plies. In  large  or  small  lots,  at  lowest  prices, 
direct  to  eousumers.  Kest  value  for  value:  no 
charge  for  cartage:  nocharge  for  boxing.  Ask 
lor  Price  List.  41«-418  Front  Street 
>«nd  IG-IH  Cedar  Street.  San  FrancUro. 

For  reliable  clothin,!:^  at  the 


right  price  we  take  fir^t  y 
ttrive  to  keep  it.  fa  " 


Suits  cut  and  made  to  order 

from  tlJ.50  up.  ^■^■■■■■i^^BB 

Meivs  Pants,  wool,  cassi- 

mer,  il.M  and  %X  Good  toj^a^nd 
handsome — uo  cast-ofT  styles.  HBj^^B 

Isa  popular  ])riee  for  a  suit 

of  men's  rlothin-::  ^  t  <mnlav  ■  'T  k  !n>ck- 
about  wear. 


We  have  it  in  gray,  mixed, 

or  pcp]>cr-ani1-salt  stylo— in  dark  blue,  iu 
California  tassitiii-re.  iilnids  and  stripes. 
The'^c  giHi'ls  arc  ri(.'lit  ami  the  rTiceH  a^e 

ri  g  h  t .  BBi^SlHHIiHHBB 

Do  not  pay  $13.95,  or  any 

other  big,  odd  price  for  a  |.'>  snit^because 
its  funny  and  looks  cheap.  i^HB^HB 

We  have  the  $5  suits  at  $5, 

|6  suits  at  |6,  and  {7..'iO  suits  also.i^HI 

Don't  pay|22.65  or  $21.99 

for  »12  suits  and  get  a  l-i  cent  iierkH^)^ 
pair  of  suspenders  thrown  in.^^H^^H 

Boys'  fine  linen  Coats  and 

Ulsters,  worth  $1.50  to  »2.  Closing  lots.  4 
to  11,  at  'J5c',  VI  to  lU,  at  sric.  ^^SB^B 

We  appreciate  the  confi- 
dence and  custom  of  the  buying  public, 
and  shall  strive  to  k<'ep  i'  by  fair^ndjiist 
dealing.  fl^^^H^ltlBI^K^H^BH 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mecbaoloe, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  bard  rubber  trlmmloga. 

Jast  the  Harneu  for  an  Blegsnt  Tarnont. 

They  sell  here  for  136.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  Is 
often  sold  for  $36.00  In  retail  shops.  If  haraeaa  ia  not  as 
represented,  money  will  oe  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  UoAIIlitcr  St.,  San  Francisoo. 

Collar  and  Hamea,  instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
82  OO  extra. 


Please  state  if  you  want  single  strap  HameM,  or  folded 
style  Barnen,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


Keystone 
Cider 
Mills 

ARE  BEST! 

KfXArsK  THKY 

Do  More  Work, 
Produce  More  Cider, 
Require  Less  Labor. 

Made  with  Atljvislnble  Cylinders. 

Adapted  to  Crushing  Grapes 
and  Small  Berries. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 

STERLING.  ILL. 


PLOWS 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON  sAcm 


O.   H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(SacoeaeorB  to  THOUSON  *  EVANS), 

110  and  119  Baale  Street,  8.  W. 

MACHINE  WORKS. 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  all  kindi  oi  IfACHINIIRT. 

 OQ 

■^■■■^H||a^HB  FILES  and  all  Rectal  Dl»- 
II  1 1  ^  III  U  L  cases  PDSmvxLT  citrbd,  in 
Kill'  I  IIKr  ^  ^'•y*<  wmi- 

1 1  W  I        1    W  I  I         I      OUT   OrUlATION   OE  DITKN- 
'      TIOII  FROH  BUSINIiaS.  Also 

ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  &E.\Ei>.  STRicriai 
AND  UaixlRT  Tboublis  CURED.  No  charge  unless  cure 
is  effected.  Consultation  free.  Call  or  address  for  pam- 
phlet DRS.  PORTisRFIELD  &  LOSEY,  838  Market  St 
;jan  Francisco,  Cal. 

J.  F.  Houghton,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Bhbpard,  TIce-Pree. 
Obah.  R.  Btoky,  660*7,  R.  H.  Maoill,  Qen.  Ag't 

Home  Mntnal  iDsnraoce  Company, 

Bl.  E.  Cor.  CallforBls  and  Baaaome  ■<■., 

INOOKPOBATED  A.  D.  1864.  ■»«  FraBClM*. 

Loeaee  Paid  Since  Ortanlzatlon  13.176.759  tl 

AasetL  Januan  1,  INl   867,611  » 

Oapital  Paid  Up  in  Oold   300,000  00 

NKT  onBPr/ITR  a«w  frreffthlna   171  Ml  ID 

HIP  I  1  Clippi  |FC^^i^i::£!^»va<fr,eo«,o» 

Uf  lal    I    OUrrLIb  O«/„/„0,  DItMng.  Pump. 

"■■■■TheAmerlcanWeHWork»,AuTOr«,UL 

11-13 S.Canal St. .CHICAGO.ILL.  I  , 
Bm  8t«««i.  DALLAS,  TBXA.S  r 
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breeders*  directory. 


Biz  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F.  H.  BORKB,  620  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Reffistered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  h'  rd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  reeisterfd  Berkshire  Plita.    All  strains. 


JBB8BY8— Ths  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Keeistered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

P.  PBTBBSBN,  Sites,  Colusa  Co.,  Importer  *  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorth'^rn  Cattle.     Young  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  L.YNOH.  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Sborthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  FiiOWBB  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbrcn  &Bro..  Props.,  S*c.  Breeders  of  tboroueh- 
bred  strains  and  Crulkshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  let  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


OHARLBS  B.  HDMBBBT.  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HC^KINS,  Petaluma,  Bre^^der  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBBOHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co,,  Cal,  New  oata 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PURB-BBBU  flOLiSTBIW  PRIBSIAN  Cattle 
Ibr  Sale.    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister,  CaL 

J.  H.  WHITE,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal..  breeder 

of  Re^stered  Bolstein  Cattle. 


BRBSOBK    OF     mBOISTBRBO  JBRbBY 
Cattle.    H.  A.  Mayhew,  Nilos,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MUKPHY,  Perkins,  Sac  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  SAXB  St  SON,  Uck  House,  San  Frandaco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  of 
•Terr  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

TOTT.TJAM  NILiBS,  Los  Angeles, CaL  Thoroughbred 
Beglitered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


0>  BLOM.St.  Helena.    Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


MADISON  H  ORIT<;aBR,  Santa  Cruz.  CaL 
Light  Brabmas,  Black  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Miaorcas,  White  Leg- 
korns.  Settings,  $1.60  Mann's  Bone  Mills,  Creosozone. 

DBBR  MOaNT  POULTRY  YAKDS,  St.  Helena, 
OaL  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Ouinea  Pigs. 


OAUFORNIA  POUL.TBY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLlNO,  Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Circmar.  Thor- 
oeghbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


&.  G,  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


O.  B .  D  WINBLLB ,  Breeder  of  Shropshire  an  i  Shrop- 
sUre-Merioo  cross-hreii  rams,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


F.  BULiLaRD,  Woodland, Cat.,  Importer  and  breeder 
ol  Spanish  Merino  Shet  p.  Premium  Band  of  the  State. 
Choice  Bucks  and  Lwes  for  Sale. 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM 

WILMANS  BROS,,     -       -  Proprletorf 

Successors  to 

A.  G  STONESIFER. 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoronghbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAL. 

Addres4  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Latbrop,  Agent, 
Newman.  Cal. 


B.  H  CRaMB,  Petaluma,  Ca'.  breeder  and  importer. 
Sooth  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 

J  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  »heep;  alBO  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Sh  opshlre  Sheep.   R&m,  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILUAM  NILBS,Los  Angeles,  Cal  Thoroughbred 
Poland-Chlna  and  Berkshire  Pigs,   Circalar->  tree 


TYIiBR   BBAUH,    San   Jose,  Cal.,    oraadc  of 
Ihoraugbbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogi. 


C0LT81R0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


•  HAS- 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSBS  BOABDBD  AT  ALL  TIMBS. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  I,»andro.  Oal. 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  SEND 
a  stamp  tor  our  u  w  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Wool  Growers' 
SuppJiert  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  illuatrate  i  Bheep  and  Wool 
Jourual  published.  We  sell 
Shepherda'  Crooka,  Shears, 
Dockers,  "^acks,  Twine,  Wool 
Boxe«,  Bells,  Marks  aud  a  hun- 
dred other  articles  needed  by 
every  sheep  owner.  Send  to-day. 
O.  8.  BURCH  &  CO..  178  MJch- 
Itran  Rtrtn-t  Ohlcaffo 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.8HAF0K,  -  •  Middletown  Ohio. 

LARGESr  AMERICAN  IMPORIEROFO.  D.  SHEEP. 
Twelve  Years  Experience.    Imports  will  arrive  from 
England  in  July.    Order  Early.    Get  your  neighbors  to 
loin.    Order  car  lots  hjr  trelflrht.     Rave  Kxpr(«)vi  nhmroroa 


W.  W.  RUSHMuRE, 

OAKLAND,         -  Cit. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
Kngli'h  <<talr«>,  Clj d« sdalA, 
li'ercharon    aed  Voarh 
Horii«g 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  S  EASY  TRRMS. 
Correspondenca  bolicited. 

jT  -V  Stable,  Bro«dw«y  A  38a Sta. 
^■^'^  Oaklan.l,  Cal. 

AddroM  Koz  KB 


CALIFORNIA! 


It  you  want  to  luow  about  Califcr- 
,  nia  and  the  Pacifir;  Platen, send  for  tlie 

'  paC'iit'ic  rural,  presm, 

the  beet  Illustrated  nnd  Leading  Faruiiug  aud  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West,  'trial,  U'e  for  3  mos.  Two  sample 
copies,  10c.  E-tablNhed  1S7U.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  0  O. 
230  Market  St.,  8.  V. 


DURHAM  BULLS. 

I  have  two  2-year-oId  Phorthoro  Bulls,  mostly  red. 
Id  good  order,  and  the  price  delivered  on  car"  or  ship 
in  San  Francisco,  is  ?80  each— are  thoroughbred  but 
can't  pedigree,  hence  the  price. 

BOLLIN  P.  SAXB, 
Lick  House,  San  Crancisco,  Oal. 


Dr.  A.  BJ.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephonr 

Kr..  IffHT 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Graduate  of  Ont»rio  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

881  Qolden  Oate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
Telephone  3069 
i^OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 
No  risk  in  throwing  horses     Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  Dremisen, 


MONEY  Make  Some  T" 

By  using  the  PaclHc  Incabator 
and  Brnoder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoronghbred  Fonltr; 
aiidPoaltry  Apniiancea.  Send 
8  ctM,  In  stamps  for  82- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cutd  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  tu  Pacific  I  ncaba- 
tor  Co.,  187  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


■THE- 


HALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY, 
1»1»  BIyrU*  tttreet,  Oakland  Vml, 

I  Send  '<tamD  'nr  nirciilar 


pouLTR  YMEN  ,s^r;trjg^^^^^^^ 

consequfcutly  the  jtrice  of  egga  I.s  a'tvHUcing.  Everyone 
i>hou.d  now  feed  Wellington's  Jmi)rove(l  Kgg  Food  regularly 
if  they  desirt  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  thev  reach  high 
prices.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Prt^prletor, 
B.  F.  WPXLINfJTON,  4C5  Wft>»ii„iiton  Ht  ,  San  FrnndiCO 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Oarey 
giving  the  results  of  long  experi- 
ence in  Southern  California.  190 
pages,  cloth  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduced  price  of  76  cts.  per  copy. 
DEWBV  PUB.  CO.,220Uarliet,8  j. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  da  yon  use  Diir  Patenl 

sw^CROSS  HEAD??!^ 


IF  NOT;  WHY  NOT  ? 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co* 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


BERKSHIRE  SW!NE. 
Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686  Lo8  Angelee.  Oal. 


MAKE 


RKD    BALJL  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Recomiaended  by  Gold* 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. ,  eto.,  etc 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattto 
healthy.  For  mlloh  oows; 
it  increases  and  enrtobes 
their  milk. 

ess  Howard  St.,  8u 


Mann's  Grreen  Bone  Cutter 

FOR   POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16, 1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  grietle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFTJNDEa 

ORKBN  CUT  BONl<:  W1I.L  OiUlTBLE  THE  NUOIBKR  OF  E009, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  tk>ck. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  emlorded  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  lot  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  telaUon 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooast  Agents.  PBTALDMA,  OAL. 


MERVS  IMPROVED  PIONEER  gftRLEY  CRUSHER 


  USING  

The  Benoit  Corrugated  Eollcrs. 


STILL  AT  THE  FRORTI 


This  Mill  has  b«en  in  nse  on  this  Coast  for  10  >eai8, 

TAKEN  THE  PREMIUM  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 

Four  yeais  in  succession,  and  has  met  with  general  favor, 
there  now  being 

Over  250  of  \  hem  in  nse  in  California,  Nevada  at  d  Oregon. 

It  is  the  most  economical  and  ttirable  Feed  Mill  in  use. 
1  am  sole  manufacturer  of  the  Corruea'ed  Roller  Mill.    The  Mills  are  all 
ready  to  mount  on  wagons. 


Graisland,  Butts  Co.,  Cal.,  June  9,  1887. 
Mr.  M.  L  Mbry— Dear  Sir:  We  have  used  one  No.  2 
Roller  Barlty  Crusher  now  for  eight  yeirs  and  have  used 
it  steady  during  that  time;  have  crushed  45  tons  a  day 
and  the  Cru-her  is  as  good  to-day  as  when  it  cam'  out  of 
your  shop.  1  am  faiistleH  that  it  is  the  best  mill  made. 
You  nihy  reconstruct  this  trttimonial  to  the  best  advan- 
tage for  yon  and  sign  our  names,  for  you  cannot  over- 
rate the  mtrlts  of  your  mill.  F.  E.  REAM, 

JNO.  P.  SUTTON.  I 
I  thank  the  public  for  their  kind  patronage  received 


DuRUAM,  May  2i,  1887. 
Mr.  M.  L.  Mkry— Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yi>ur8  ol  the 
19th,  would  say  that  I  crushed  from  two  to  two  and  a 
hall  tons  per  hour,  but  coul.l  crush  three  anii  a  h.ilf  tons 
II  my  elevators  wore  large  enough  to  carry  the  barley 
from  the  machine.  The  No.  1  machine  I  use  •  at  Gridley 
was  run  on  a  sack  a  minute,  ano  if  we  i^ot  N  hind  we 
could  lun  through  fi  .e  tons  an  hour  and  do  goi>u  work. 
The  machine  I  use  here  Is  a  No.  2.  Yours, 

WM.  M.  TAYLOR, 
thus  far,  and  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  same. 


M.  L.  MERY,  Chico  Iron  Works,  Chico.  Cal. 


We  are  now  positively  closing  out  regardless  of  cost  our  entire  stock  of  First  Class 

Extension  Top   Carriages,    Surreys,  Phaetons  and 

Buggies. 

IX7SX3NrZIISS, 


CI-iOSES  XTJE» 

220  ana  222  MISSION  ST., 


SAN  PBANOISOO. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST! 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


MaHiw.  H.  H.  Moo»i  *  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal.— Gbmth- 
mi.  '"I  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  Btate  that  I  used 
yourU.  U  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  I-en»  Menlo,"  (or  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
atill  suffering  from  the  sprain  (?ave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  (riven  on  this  coast  (10* 
nJlons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
lecelved  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  11  a  necessity  lo 
my  atablea,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
Bale,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  as 
they  cau  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
jom%  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Bolstelns  and  Berkshires. 

Heolo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  IgSS. 

MAlTUFACrURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUQQISTS, 

48  MAIN  STRKCT,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  Best  Article  Is  the  Cheapest. 

BUHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
Insect  Powder  on  the  Market. 

Br  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE 
hotole,  restaurant^*,  saloons, 
■toras  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
now  rcfaroed  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the  United 
States,  uui  wherever  it  has  been  In- 
trodac<Hl  It  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  Is 
made.  Ml"  tiieir  Improved  facilities 
for  reciuolrg  them  to  powder,  the  manufacturers  have 
this  senion  made  a  material  reduction  In  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

BU  Mmi  ud  Ua&nlactm;  Co., 

STOCKTON.  OAL. 


S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Mannfacturers  and  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  for  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAIBIW   WRAPS  AND  SWBAT  PAPERS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Idaaufscturera  of  "  Bagle "  Paper  Bags. 


CALIFOHNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  th'?  most  complete  Inventions  for  drying 
RalMlcR  aiid  Franrs  uy  steam  in  24  hours — other 
frui  B  leas  tim,:.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Ret  <ins 
all  synip,  jin<'~  and  flavor  in  original  purity.  Capacity, 
drie.,  from  75  lbs  ^reon  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
Us.  CAi.l>--'BM14  FKCIT  KVAPOKATINO 
A  n't -a  *  >>.,  347i  8.  Sp  Ing  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cai. 


bPKAY'  YOUR  TREES 

wintewasi  Yonr  Barns  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

■  ><>  Either  !)aonesBralIr.  . 

C'alal  jgue  and  tcutlmon'als  sent  l>y  mall. 
WH.  WaINWRIOHT, 
No.       So'tir  Street.  San  Frandeco,'  Cal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens 
'  •  Teeted,  »'2,00 
eaofa;  uuteeted  $1.(X>  each.  L  HireA,  $1.90  eacii.  Kixit'd  V 
oroove  lectiotiB,  ^.00  per  lOOO.  Dadaut'i  comb  fouudatioo, 
SBo  aud  65ca  po'  nd.  Smokers,  tl.OO  each.  Olobe  veiU,  gl.OS 
•Mh.«t«     WM.  STT AN  k  HON.  8ao  Mateo.  OaJ. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT  OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE.  N0BEL8  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE.  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE.  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  StroBveat  ExplMlvn  la  tke  World. 


useL^x'f^i*l;i;^ei^^^'=ii•»•^;^^^^^^^ 

mn  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Oo.  having  tmilt  Black  Pnwder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
Ootmtr,  known  as  TUK  CLIPPBR  HIliLM,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  It  the  best 
CAPN  aad  FI7NE  at  laoweat  Ratea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


SEND   FOB   OATAIiOQUE   AND  PRICE   LiHT  OP 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS.    -      -      FRESNO.  OAL. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Eelow  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay 


OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

MUECKE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

"•rfte  noach  t,o  and  From  t.hB  Hnnpx  J.  W.  BWOKPIR.  ProDrlntor. 


COFFEE  MILLS  grain  &  store 

SCALE  TRUCKS. 

WESTHER  VANES.  "■".r.'.TZ"'"'*  grocers'  fixtures. 
HOWE   SCALE  CO., 

76  Front  St.,  Portland  OreKon  411  MABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL 


Coinini33iop  ((erchapt;. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants 

 AUD  DIALIRS  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  PotatMt. 

AdvaDces  made  on  Oonal^nmenta. 
808  ft  310  Davis  St„         San  Franolio» 

(P.  O.  Box  1986.) 
i^Conaltnimenle  Solicited. 


AILISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  603,  506.  607  Si  609  Front  St., 
And  300  WMhlDKtOD  St,  SAN  FRANaSOO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

PODLTKT,EOG8,aAMR,ORAIN,PBOD(;aB 
AND  WOUL,. 


MuORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

General  Commission  Merchants, 

SIO  California  St..  8.  P. 
Members  of  the  San  Fnnclsco  Produce  Exchknf*. 


SVPerxonal  attertlon  gWea  to  sales  and  liberal  advance* 
made  on  cuDHlgnaetits  at  low  lates  of  tntereet. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

CommissioD  Merchants. 

GREFN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIONMKNTS  SOLICrTED.     PROMPT  RFTURKS. 
418.  41fi  A  417  Wasbinsron  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  3099.)  SAN  FRANCISOO. 


lISTaBLUHU)  186i.] 

GEORGE  MORROW  t  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

io  Olay  8tr«ot  and  28  Oonunerolal  BtrMt 
■ab  ruaono*,  Cal. 
Mr  nmPPIRO  ORDRKS  A  flPBClALTT.  V 


W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.. 

GRAIN  AND  GENERAL  PRODUCE 

COHHISSION  HEECHANTS, 

Con  ianniBnts  and  Corre'ponderce  Solidted. 
P  ompc  ;sale8  and  Q  lick  Oeh  Returns  is  our  motto. 
219  nnd  sai  DaTle  Street.  f>an  rranciaeo. 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Success  Ts  to  Brav  Broh  I'^ttblished  1855. 

OOMMieSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  P  Produce  and  Hay  Kxchange. 
OCR  SPKCIALTIES-Grtlo,  Beans  A  Hay. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  oth  ra  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices  Prompt  teturns.  Correspond- 
ence inviteH. 

No.  220  CL*V  .«»T..  San  Francieoo,  Oal. 


EYELETH  ft  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fmit,  Produce,  Ponltry,  Qame,  Kgi 
BIdea,  Pelta,  Tallow,  etc,  iSS  Front  St.,  and  ni,C 
SS6  and  til  Waahlntrton  St.,  San  Frandsco. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper 


Patented  April  3,  1883. 


ntod    pril  17. 1883. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  rf  the  p'lblic  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  is  capable, 
such  as  K'ilroad  Work,  lrrii;ation  Dutches,  Levee  Build- 
log.  Leveling  Land.  Road  M^tkiog,  etc. 

Tbis  implement  wiil  >ake  up  (nd  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  dlatanre.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
depofiit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Qrader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

ti"  ThiH  Scraper  is  all  iteol — the  only  one  manufao- 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse, t <0  ;  Steel  two-horse, $S1. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  1<188BM  DKM,  Stooktoa, 
California. 


Jolt  30,  1892 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  July  27,  1892. 
For  the  week  under  review  cereals  have  had  good 
support,  notwithstanding  strong  bear  raids  on  Call 
and  reported  fictitious  sales  at  prices  lower  than 
were  paid  for  actual  delivery.  The  large  list  of  deep 
sea  vessels,  engaged  and  disengaged,  in  po  t,  with  a 
liberal  supply  on  the  way  to  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington  ports,  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  wheat 
growers.  The  acreage  se  ded  to  wheat  in  this  State 
was  not  as  large  as  had  been  estimated,  but  the  yield 
is  larger  than  it  was  in  1891.  Foreign  advices,  as  a 
rule,  are  in  favor  of  a  bull  market,  as  are  advices 
from  the  great  grain-growing  State?  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Barley  has  met  with  a  free  demand. 
The  buying  has  been  chieHy  of  the  more  choice 
grades  for  home  and  export.  The  acreage  seeded  to 
barley  was  about  ten  per  cent  m  )re  than  was  that  in 
1891,  while  the  yield  to  tbe  acre  is  also  larger;  but  a 
short  crop  East  and  only  fair  crops  abroad  give  a 
reasonable  hope  that  the  surplus  will  be  marketed  at 
fairly  remunerative  prices.  Oats  shaded  oif  under 
freer  receipts  and  stronger  selling.  The  crop  is  larger 
than  was  that  in  1891.  The  acreage  planted  to  corn 
was  considerably  less  than  was  that  in  1891,  while 
the  yield  to  the  acre  promi?es  to  be  hardly  an  aver- 
age Eastern  mail  advices  state  that  estimates  of  the 
corn  crop  in  the  United  States  have  been  reduced. 
Many  well  informed  authorities  place  the  aggregate 
yield  at  from  1,400,000,OJO  to  1,800,000,000  bushels.  If 
these  estimates  should  prove  to  be  correct,  then  the 
outturn  this  year  will  be  about  750,000,000  bushels  be- 
low that  in  1891.  Rye  has  had  good  support  in  both 
an  export  and  home  demand.  Ground  teed  has 
moved  off  quite  freely  at  steady  prices.  Hay  began 
to  strengthen  under  lighter  receipts,  but  toward  the 
close  receipts  are  again  large,  which  created  a  more 
conservative  feeling  in  buyers.  As  indicated  in  last 
week's  issue,  the  more  choice  grades  o(  butter  and 
cheese  are  doing  considerably  better  with  an  ad- 
vance established.  Eggs  are  cleaning  up  and  as  the 
supply  of  poor  to  fair  lessens  the  better  kinds  stiffen. 
Garden  stuff,  except  corn  and  river  tomatoes  which 
sold  lower,  has  moved  off  quite  freely  at  around 
prices  current  the  preceding  week.  Onions  have 
moved  off  slowly  at  unchanged  quotations.  Potatoes 
had  poor  support  from  buyers,  and  with  free  receipts 
concessions  were  in  order.  Poultry  has  ruled  quite 
steady.  Colored  and  Lima  beans  scored  another 
advance  under  moderate  supplies,  a  good  demand 
and  a  light  crop.  Honey  has  held  firm.  Hops 
have  strengthened  with  buyers  willing  to  contract  at 
an  advance  on  bids  lately  current.  This  is  due  to 
unfavorable  crop  advices  received  from  New  York, 
England  and  Germany.  Wool  has  held  to  uncharged 
figures.  Live  stock  has  not  changed  essentially,  al- 
though a  weaker  tone  is  reported  in  bullocks.  Fruit 
has  fluctuated.  Berries  sold  lower  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  strengthened  on  Monday,  and  yesterday 
blackberries  sold  lower,  while  the  other  varieties 
held  steady.  Peaches  held  up  well  until  Monday, 
when  at  the  auction  sale  lower  prices  were  estab- 
lished, with  another  lower  range  at  the  auction  sale 
yesterday.  Bartlett  pears  suffered  in  a  like  manner. 
Apricots,  none  of  which  have  been  sold  at  auction, 
shaded  off  slightly  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  but  were 
firm  on  Monday,  and  yesterday  they  sold  higher 
Canners  were  the  leading  buyers.  Apples  have  been 
steady,  as  have  plums,  nectarines  and  prunes.  Only 
peaches  and  pears  have  been  sold  at  auction,  both  of 
which  have  sold  down.  There  is  a  very  strong  buy- 
ing competition  between  canners  and  shippers  for 
peaches,  apricots  and  pears.  Canners  are  quite  anx- 
ious for  the  two  former.  They  are  also  taking  plums 
and  pears  more  freely  than  for  over  Iwo  years.  Con- 
firmed advices  of  short  crops  at  the  East,  and  an 
active  demand  at  higher  prices  for  the  canned  prod- 
uct, are  the  stimulus.  Dried  fruit  is  doing  better 
with  higher  prices  bid  for  all  kinds.  Even  apples 
show  signs  of  advancing.  Our  Eastern  advices  re- 
port strong  and  somewhat  excited  markets  at  im 
proving  prices,  yet  the  same  advices  report  that  the 
trade  is  not  taking  hold  much  as  yet,  being  skeptical. 
This  indicates  that  the  movement  is  largely,  if  not 
altogether,  speculative.  Raisins  are  creeping  up. 
Buyers  are  taking  everything  in  sight  and  freely  con- 
tracting for  future  delivery.  New  York  advices  re- 
port the  market  higher  for  1891  stock,  with  the  ten- 
dency still  upward.  Some  dealers  claim  that  if  the 
cholera,  now  reported  in  Russia,  should  spread  to 
Italy,  Spain  and  France,  California  prunes,  raisins, 
etc.,  will  be  the  gainer,  for  importation  from  the 
above  nations  will  stop.  Not  to  be  outdone,  nuts  are 
stronger.  At  New  York,  Tarragona  and  Ivica,  al- 
monds have  moved  up  considerably,  while  Brazil 
nuts  gained  several  points.  The  advance  is  due  to 
short  crops  abroad.  The  advance  in  almonds  and 
Brazil  nuts  has  strengthened  the  other  varieties. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closlns  prices  paid  for  vheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

July.     Aug.     Sept.     Oct.  Not. 

Thursday   esOSJd   6s08ia  BsOSiid  6a09  d  Cs09  d 

Friday   BsOSid   esOsid   6si8  d  Bsiigid  BsiiSid 

Saturday.  5sU8  d   fisOSld  6.1(8  d  BsOSjil  6808id 

Monday   BsO?  d  63071d  BsOTid  Gsi^Tid  6807Jd 

Tuesday   6s072d  6s03  d   68(8id  6st8id  6s08id 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  careoes  for  oif 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week: 
Market 

O.  0.     P  8.     N.  D.     for  P.  8.  Weather. 
Thursday  ..3389d    34s9  1    3369  1      Warm.  Favorable. 

Friday  3l8  d    3489d    3Md  (Juieter. 

Saturday..  31s  d     3489d    3389d      Downward.  Fine. 
Monday.... 348  d    3ls6d    33s9d  Blow. 
Tuesday.. ..3l8jd    Maii    3389d  Steady. 

To-day  s  cablegram  la  as  follows: 

LiTEBPOOL,  July  27.— Wheat  rather  firmer.  Califor- 
nia spot  lots,  78;  off  coast  34s  6d;  just  shipped,  34s  9d; 


nearly  due,  34s  3d;  cargoes  off  coast,  firm;  on  passage, 
firmer  and  held  higher;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  s  eady. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week; 

Day.  July   Aug.   Sept.    Oct.  Dec. 

Thursday   143      143i    ....  149J 

Friday   1415     HU    ....  im 

Saturday   141}     141 J    ....  148 

Monday   lU      lUi    ....  H8J 

Tuesday   141      141i    ....  148 

The  following  are  to-days'  telegram: 

New  York,  July  27.— Wheat.  83%G  for  August, 
8434'^  for  September  and  88>^c  for  December. 

CHICAGO,  July  27 —Wheat,  77?4c  for  September  and 
80%  ;  for  December. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 

'92.     Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec 

Thursday,  high  st            138i     14U       14i  i      ....  141 

lowest             137S     1  9J      141)       ....  143J 

Friday,  highest                137}    143J 

"     lowtst                 137S                            ....  113 

Saturday,  highest             137i    142J 

lowest               137   142j 

Monday,  highest              137    144 

lowest                1362    14?} 

Tuesday,  highest              I37ii     ....      1404      ....  143} 

lowest              1375     ....      H%      ....  143 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  lall: 

Wheat— Morning— Informil— teller  1892,  300  tons, 

81  Sl%:  100,  $I.37V^  1*  ctl.    Regular  SetsSioa— No  sales. 

Afteriioon  —  Wheat  —  Buyer  December,    300  tons, 

BAJILEY. 

Seller    Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.      Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec 

Thursday,  highest   91      9iiJ 

lowest   905    96i 

Friday,  highest   91    92} 

"     lowest   9UJ    93 

Saturday,  highest   91  ....   

lowest   90S      ....  925   

Monday,  highest   90|      ....       92S      ....  96} 

lowest   90J    90 

Tuesday,  h  ghest   9IS    94   

lowest   91}    93J 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley— Seller  1892.  new.  1100  tons,  9I%C;  300,  91J^c. 
December— 200  tons,  97y^c.    No.  1  Biewing,  July- 
August,   100  tons,  99%c  f.  ctl.    Regular  Session- 
Seller  1892,  new.  100  tons,  91JiC;  400  ,  9i:J.^c  *  ctl. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 


Eastern  Canned  Fruit  Markets. 

New  York,  July  24  —The  market  is  active  and 
wholesomely  excited,  as  buiers  all  comprehend  the 
crop  situation.  1  he  sales  for  the  week  reached  50,000 
cases,  if  not  more.  The  B.  F,  Packard's  large  deliv- 
ery this  week  was  more  welcome  than  depressing 
ISaltimore  is  forced  to  retain  her  identity  in  the  i  each 
trade,  and  is  for  coast  packed  through  New  York  brok- 
ers. Operations  here  are  at  the  following  list:  New 
standard  Crawford  peaches,  f.  o,  b.,  $1  80;  Lemon 
Cling,  $1.90;  apricots,  41  45;  plums,  Jl  30;  pears,  SI  75; 
white  cherries,  $2.91.  Spot  or  future  are  quoted  on  a 
similar  basis. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Markets 

New  York,  July  24 —There  is  some  inquiry  for  un- 
peeled  peaches,  f.  o.  b.,  at  113^C;  also  for  Royal  apri- 
cots at  13c;  Moorparks,  14c.  New  York  is  buying 
raisins  outside  for  use  at  i}4  ">  6c  per  bag. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  York,  July  22.— There  is  good  business  doing 
in  wool.  The  mills  are  busy  and  large  amounts  are 
going  into  consumption.  The  markets  are  well 
stocked  and  daily  arrivals  from  the  West  are  heavy 
The  receipts  from  Montana  are  steadily  increasing. 
These  wools,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  western  wools 
are  showing  up  much  better  than  was  expected. 
Prices  are  steady  and,  while  the  tendency  is  upward, 
no  change  in  quotations  can  be  made.  Manufactur- 
ers are  giving  iheir  atteniion  almost  exclusively  to 
domestic  wools,  comparatively  light  trade  being  re 
ported  in  foreign  grades.  S  leeces  show  considerable 
activity,  as,  in  fact,  all  wools  from  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan. Heavy  rains  in  Michigan  at  a  time  when  shear- 
ing was  going  on  injured  to  some  extent  a  large  part 
of  these  wools.  Large  sales  of  Texas  wools  contii  ue 
to  be  reported.  Territories  are  being  looked  over 
very  carefully  and  large  amounts  have  been  taken 
by  manufacturers.  Pulled  wools  are  rather  quiet.  It 
is  said  that  21,000  bales  were  taken  at  the  London 
sales  for  this  country,  This  was  much  larger  than 
the  dealers  expected. 

New  Y'okk,  July  24  —Another  week  of  heavy  trad- 
ing is  reported.  At  Boston  the  sales  ran  largely  upon 
clothing  sorts.  Texas  wools  are  said  to  be  nearly  all 
in  manufacturers  hands.  Some  desirable  lines  are 
being  lofted  with  a  view  to  ultimate  better  prices 
than  those  so  long  current.  Sales  at  New  York,  460,- 
000  lbs  domestic  and  673.000  lbs  of  foreign.  Sales  at 
Boston,  4,918,100  lbs  of  domestic  and  667,000  foreign. 
Sales  of  unwashed  were  largely  Dtah  and  Texas. 
Philadelphia  markets  were  less  well  attended,  but 
sellers  are  hopeful  of  early  active  trade,  as  few  mills 
are  idle  and  prices  suit  the  demand. 

English  Hop  CroD  Notes. 

W.  H.  and  H.  Le  May,  in  their  London  circular, 
July  11,  say:  The  market  continues  in  a  very  quiet 
state,  and  prices  are  decidedly  in  buyers'  favor, 
holders  being  anxious  to  clear  out,  although  stocks 
never  were  smaller  and  the  crop  prospect  is  not  all 
that  could  be  wished,  as  there  is  certainly  an  in- 
crease of  vermin  in  most  grounds,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  groth  may  turn  out  a  dirty  one,  similar  to 
that  of  1888,  when  two-thirds  of  the  hops  were  black 
at  the  core.  American  advices  confirm  the  reports 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  vermin  in  Washington 
and  Oregon,  but  Californian  and  New  York  are  going 
on  very  favorably.  The  American  markets  are  very 
weak.  Continental  markets  are  alto  in  a  very  de- 
pressed state,  the  demand  being  very  small,  crop  re- 
ports from  most  of  their  dis-tricts  being  favorable. 

Foreign  Markets  by  Telegraph. 

London,  July  25.  —  The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
English  wheats  are  firmer,  averaging  SOs;  foreign  ad. 
vanced  Is.  Markets  have  stiffened.  Flour  is  in  de- 
mand, 3d  higher.  There  have  been  increased  deal- 
ings In  corn,  American  selling  at  21s  6d:  Barley,  8d 
higher;  oats,  beans  and  peas  firm.  In  to  day's  mar- 
kets English  wheats  were  readily  taken  6  1  higher; 
foreign,  6d  dearer  for  Indian;  others  unchanged. 
Flour,  corn,  oats,  beans  and  barley  6il  better. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  July  24.— Honey— The  Coast  offer  of  6%c 
lor  water  white  and  6>^c  for  light  amber  are  above 
buyers'  views  Lima  beans  have  advanced  daily, 
closing  firm  at  $2.10  per  bushel  spot.  There  is  not 
enough  stock  in  sight  to  fill  new  orders.  Hops— State 
have  advanced  through  the  efforts  of  a  few  spot  and 
country  holders,  and  now  range  from  22@'20c,  with 
strictly  choice  held  above  '26c.  Brewers'  purchases 
are  moderate.   Pacifies  range  strong  at  22@'25c. 

New  York,  July  26.— Hops  are  strong  with  a  firm 
undertone.  Pacifies,  choice '91s.  24>^@'25c.  European 
advices  regarding  crops  are  rather  unfavorable,  re- 
porting increa«ea  vermin  in  some  parts  of  England. 
Beans— Sales  of  dried  California  Lima  Beans  are  re- 
ported at  $2.10  ^  bushel.  The  spot  market  is  quicker. 


Gfeueral  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  fiom  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  July  26,  '92,  were  as  follows  : 

Flour,  qr,  sks   85,'(09iBran,       sks    12,959 

Wheat,  ctls   82,161:Buckwheat 


Midiihngs 
Chicory,  bbla 
Hop.,  . 


3,512 
101 


ton 


630 

...  3,047 

"    36 

gals   175.600 

....  4,440 


152 


Barley,   "    54,641 

Rye,       "    2 15 

Oats,      "    8,202 

Corn,      ■•    1,312 

•Butter,  "    633 

do  bxs    769 

do  hbls    4 

do  k  gs    159 

do  tubs    3 ' 

do  S  bis    182 

tCheese,  ctls   61  f 

do    bi8   123 

Eggs,   doz   28,50i 

do      "  Eastern         28  000 

Beans,  sks   4,71'2 

Potatoes,  sks   22,983 

Onions,      "    4,019 

•Overl'd,  243  ctls.   t  Overland.  -  ctls. 
From  reliable  adrices  up  to  July  26,  the  foUowlng  sum 
mary  tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 
■On  the  way—. 

1891. 


Wool, 
Hay, 
Straw, 
Wine, 
Brandy, 
Raisins,  bxs  .... 
Honey,  C8  .... 
Peanuts, sks  .... 
Walnuts  "  .... 

Almouds "   

Mustaid  "  .... 

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbls 


838 
113 


1892, 

San  Francisco  261.3';8 

San  Diego   19,457 

San  Pedro   6,602 

Oregon   58,212 

Puget  Sound   26,817 


326,128 

25,o:o 

2,525 
33,212 
30,337 


r~la  port—, 
1892.  1891. 
•179,225  63,754 
4,307 


26i285  I 


8,474 


Totals  371,486      417,272  2:9,817 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  50,785;  1891,  59, 136 


77,228 


Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  July  19. 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  294,'/60  687,940 

Flour,  bbls   33,666        1  8,i  03 

Barley,  ctls   67,218  83,895 

Acreage  Seeded  to  Wheat  and  Barley. 

We  are  uder  obligations  to  Hon.  Ohas.  M.  Coglan, 
Scc'y  .'^tate  Board  of  Equalization,  for  returns  of 
county  asses  ors  of  the  acreage  seeded  to  wheat  and 
barley  in  this  State  in  1892,  which  we  give  in  com- 
parison with  the  three  preceeding  years  : 


C  unties. 

Alameda  

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras  

Colusa  

Contra  Coi-ti. . . 

Del  Norte  

Kl  Dorado  

Presno   ... 

Qlenn  

Humboldt  

Inyo  

Kern  

Lake  

Los  Angeles  

Harin  

Vf  ariposa  

Merued  

Mod  JO  

Monterey  

Napa  

Placer   

Sacramento  

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego  

San  Joaquin  . . . 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  . . 

Santa  Clara  

Santi  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonfinia  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Ventura   

Yolo  

Yuba  


1889 

1890. 

1891. 

1892 

Acres. 

Ai-r^a. 

Acres. 

Acr.B 

21,265 

16,429 

30,685 

35  785 

450 

400 

400 

3i0 

4,660 

3,675 

3,800 

-4,0(0 

92,208 

73,767 

91,117 

'96,000 

S,.^ 
403  1108 

6,600 

6,50) 

5,400 

386  477 

203,128 

•210,000 

77,915 

50,250 

44  502 

43, 36.^ 

60 

36 

19 

2  597 

973 

4,134 

4.700 

169,512 

196  904 

295,150 
160,426 

824,000 
985,000 

20,564 

1,526 

2,517 

2  010 

399 

2,316 

1.379 

1,797 

12,000 

17,000 

20  0(10 

23,01  0 

6,2'20 

4,200 

7,950 

6  650 

50,760 

76  160 

63,242 

48,765 

343 

644 

643 

639 

527 

4f9 

408 

240  000 

177,600 

230,5  0 

♦230,0(;0 

45,800 

35,200 

43,600 

32,200 

120,000 

135,000 

146,000 

13  1.000 

8  663 

7,462 

8,385 

"7.600 

16,'249 

11  147 

16,037 

16,120 

78.100 

55,000 

81,150 

*80  000 

46,600 

35,800 

51,2n2 

•50  00(1 

3,651 

4  661 

4,302 

♦4  500 

14,026 

25,145 

20,038 

24,476 

290,805 

199,679 

301,150 

275,013 

98,385 

9j  617 

101,650 

125,760 

1,825 

1,500 

2,000 

2,000 

71,427 

54,7'20 

55,725 

38,240 

17,240 

16,9,50 

16  300 

15,312 

5,126 

5,248 

5  517 

5,312 

14,051 

2,154 

13,620 

18,400 

151 

300 

200 

300 

9,554 

13,126 

16,215 

*lS,ono 

67,624 

4S,210 

83,616 

83,806 

15,820 

12,'250 

13  460 

♦12,000 

253,132 

211,342 

291,431 

260,339 

123,920 

43,412 

66,414 

78  1-89 

91,410 

82,312 

83,678 

60,841 

lO.OOS 

loo 

1,200 

1,5U0 

349,000 

350,865 

415,585 

358,1100 

4,000 

3,500 

3  600 

3  900 

2,637 

3,671 

5,810 

•6000 

155,000 

103,500 

149,843 

198,043 

28,375 

15,780 

30,000 

21  247 

Totals  3,073,527  2,586,950    3,190,716  3,147,245 

"Eatimated—returns  not  in. 


Counties. 

Alameda  

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras   

Colusa  

Contra  Costa. . . 

Del  Norte  

EA  Lorado  

Fresno  

Glenn  

Humboldt  

toyo  

Kern  

Lake  

Los  Angeles. . . . 

Marin  

Mariposa  

Merced  

Modoc  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada   

Orange  

Placer   

Sacramento  

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego  

San  Joaquin .... 
San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara. . 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cfuz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

.Stanislaus   

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne   

Ventura  

Yolo.  

Yuba  


1889. 
Acres. 
20,967 
460 
12,615 
24  619 
1,100 
48,683 
42,-27a 
300 
2,002 
36,242 

19,456 
571 
26,000 
3,870 
35,290 
417 
5,078 
52,000 
33,000 
76,000 
6,847 
587 


9  670 
38,460 
16,915 
1(13,68? 
30,447 
10,'<,9'20 
48,300 
3,7'20 
38  149 
20,370 
3,110 
6,215 
1,8!>0 
5,300 
35,720 
13,169 
33,149 
21,«40 
27,840 
200 
63,425 
2,000 
58,738 
20,000 
11,060 


Totals   1,167,6'27 

'Eitima  ed— returns  not  in. 


1899. 

1891. 

1192. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

/  ores. 

20,415 

63,432 

67,932 

400 

400 

50 

10,980 

f.OOO 

*12,'00 

19,721 

25,800 

'26,000 

250 

3,000 

3,300 

23,0  2 

26,926 

•20,000 

30,540 

28,400 

27,375 

164 

320 

43 

560 

1,606 

1,640 

34,471 

40,250 

•40,000 

12,66) 

29,109 

1,513 

2,069 

1,970 

455 

397 

444 

8,000 

4,.50O 

"4,505 

2,600 

3  100 

4  026 

34,170 

38,124 

36,21  3 

226 

257 

1,802 

1,8  2 

4,0811 

25,000 

36,660 

36,000 

32  100 

31,600 

30,.300 

60,000 

80,000 

76,000 

6,374 

5,985 

•6,000 

160 

'  19,760 

60,000 

30  000 

1,718 

10,368 

11,662 

26,725 

34,215 

•34,000 

13,680 

15,140 

■15,(100 

93,460 

91,260 

•91,000 

27,350 

41,086 

4S  719 

5:!,049 

68,120 

74,14« 

51,429 

75,380 

89.000 

3,000 

3,600 

32,865 

38,840 

31,690 

18,560 

17,820 

16,  I9fi 

3,226 

3,292 

2,117 

645 

7,116 

8  9  0 

1,600 

4,000 

3,1,00 

2,688 

4  065 

4,000 

22,510 

31  069 

31,369 

8,352 

*!f  000 

28  150 

33,163 

35,163 

4,899 

14,174 

19,887 

21,760 

16,6.50 

15,694 

200 

200 

160 

65.346 

71,'260 

75,000 

1,800 

1,600 

2,1)00 

33,625 

45,160 

•46,0011 

12,700 

13,550 

17,'<90 

4,830 

8,500 

8,414 

852,902 

1,118,867 

1,267  710 

Cereals. 

The  Minneapolis  Market  W  cord  says  that  the  wheat 
crop  in  south  ern  Minnt^sota  and  South  Dakota  is 
from  10  days  to  20  days  behino  last  year.  In  the 
north  the  crop  t  resents  a  much  more  uneven  appear- 
ance and  in  ^orth  Dakota  a  good  deal  of  wheat  sown 
on  uuplowed  ground  is  In  very  poor  condition.  Con- 
siderable of  the  acreage  in  the  north  may  bring  out 
a  fair  yield,  while  on  the  other  hand  South  Dakota 
has  promise  of  an  exc^'llent  jield,  providing  there  is 
no  frost  and  ,  he  weather  conditions  are  good.  Prime 
says  that  all  things  considered  it  was  a  fairly  good 
week  just  ended,  although  higher  ttmperatures 
wouM  bave  been  more  favorable  for  corn.  A  good 
part  of  the  winter  wheat  crop  is  in  shook,  but  thresh- 
ing has  been  delayed  by  rain.  So  far  the  yie  d  is  very 
irregular,  both  as  to  yield  and  quahty.  Reserves  in 
farmers'  hands  are  very  Urge  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  early  marketing  of  the  new  crop.  Satis- 
factory progress  has  been  made  in  spring  wheat,  and 
the  greatest  danger  now  is  in  early  frost.  The  unev- 
enessofcorn  still  continues  and  willlol'ow  the  crops 
to  the  end.  Oats  are  beginning  to  turn  and  in  about 
two  weeks  will  be  ready  to  cut.  The  crop  of  wheat 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  this  year  is  reported 
at  34,034  000  bushels,  against  33  »90  000  bushels  la>it 
year.  'Ihis  will  give  approximately  the  same  export 
surplus  as  was  obtained  from  the  crop  last  year. 

Mark  Lane  Exprexa,  July  4,  reports  as  follows:  The 
rainfall  of  the  last  two  days  ol  J  ine  addeil  cousider- 
ab  y  to  the  total  for  the  month,  and  in  some  distiicts 
suiliced  to  bring  it  up  to  an  average.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  June  rainfall  was  deficient  over  the  chief 
wheat-growing  areas,  and  the  present  expectations 
o(  farmers  point  to  a  crop  of  moderate  bulk,  short  in 
straw,  but  of  excellent  milling  quality,  and  likely  to 
be  available  for  early  use  after  harvesting.  The  gen- 
erally favorable  promise  of  the  potato  fields  already 
supp  ies  a  reason  for  imagining  that  the  consumption 
of  breadsiuffs  in  the  approaching  cereal  year  may  be 
somewhat  less  than  usual.  In  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
the  Unitt  d  Kingoom,  a  cheap  and  abundant  potato 
harvest  has  a  more  direct  effect  on  bread  sales  than 
has  any  other  agricultural  event.  The  mean  pjice  of 
Euglish  wheat  for  June  was  only  30s  Id  ^  qr,  as  com- 
pared with  393  9d  last  year,  32s  8d  in  1890,  28s  6d  in 
1889,  31s  81  in  1888,  353  Id  in  1887,  3l8  7d  in  1886,  33s  61 
in  1885.  37s  2d  in  1884,  and  42s  lOd  in  1883  The  fall  on 
the  10  yea  s,  iherefore,  amount?  to  l'2s  9d  %4  qr,  and 
reprt  sen  ts  the  entire  (lifference  beiwe>  n  prosperous 
wheat-growing  and  crop  cultivation  at  a  loss  even 
on  good  land. 

Mail  advices  just  to  hand  report  as  follows  from 
France:  La  Vendee  is  in  lull  harvest  acd  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  wheat  will  scarcely  yield  sufficient 
for  seed  on  the  light  lands,  while  on  the  average  toils 
half  a  crop  is  expected,  but  an  average  on  the  well- 
farmed  lands.  The  harvest  may  be  reckoned  at 
three-tourths  an  ordinary  year;  the  quality  appears 
likely  to  give  satisfaction.  With  regard  tooats,  there 
will  be  neither  quantity  nor  quality,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  several  ot  the  central  depariments  will 
not  affird  much  more  satislaction.  The  French  im- 
ports lor  11  mouths  of  the  Krench  cereal  year  amount 
to  13  470  000  qrs,  the  biggest  record  since  the  war 
year,  with  its  partial  suspension  of  home  culture  of 
the  soil.  Stocks  have  naturally  increased  in  Paris, 
but  not  to  anything  like  the  extent  which  might 
have  been  looked  for.  At  the  present  moment  688,593 
cwt  of  wheat  and  803,000  cwt  of  flour  are  in  the  Paris 
granaries,  stocks  considerably  exceeded  on  each 
point  by  what  is  held  in  London.  It  is  somewhat  cu- 
rious to  note  that  Paris  holds  an  exceedingly  large 
stock  of  o.<ts— 665,580  cwt,  against  '220, ,376  cwt  this 
time  la.st  year.  There  seems  little  expectation  of  any 
change  of  importance  on  Freni  h  wheat  prices  after 
harvest,  the  spot  price  for  old  wheat  being  39s  to  393 
6d  "i*  qr,  and  the  speculative  price  for  new  wheat  39j 
io41s  B*qr.  Such  little  difference  as  there  is,  is  in 
favor  ( f  the  future.  • 

The  wheat  market  the  past  week  has  ruled  quite 
steady,  with  a  strong  undertone  owing  to  favorable 
iufluences  at  home  and  abroad.  Buyers  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  an  advance  on  current  quotitions 
so  as  to  meet  urgent  requirements.  All  advices  con- 
firm previously  received  information  that  farmers 
are  not  offering  much,  prefering  to  store,  believing 
that  present  bids  by  buyers  offer  inducements  to 
such  a  course. 

Barley  has  held  to  strong  prices  for  the  more 
choice  grades  under  free  buying  lor  home  and  ex- 
port. The  consumption  of  feed  grades  in  this  State 
continues  to  enlarge. 

Oats  shaded  oft  under  free  receipts,  but  at  the  close 
the  market  is  steadier.  Holders  do  not  ap;  ear  dis- 
posed to  let  go  freely  when  buyers  bid  down. 

Corn  has  advanced,  with  a  strong  tone  at  the 
close.  The  improvement  is  due  to  a  good  demand 
for  export,  a  lessened  acreage  in  this  State  and  a 
light  crop  at  the  East. 

Rye  continues  to  sirengthen.  The  support  to  the 
market  is  largely  due  to  a  quiet  but  strong  demand, 
supposed  to  be  for  export. 

'Trading  in  futures  on  call  has  been  quite  active, 
with  more  genuine  business  done  than  for  weeks 
past.  The  fluctuations,  while  small,  are  attracting 
attention. 

London  cables  report  as  follows:  Imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  week  endiug  July  26th: 
Flour,  bbls.,  112,000;  Wheat,  qrs.,  262,000.  Amount  of 
Wheat  and  Flour  on  passage  July  iOlh:  To  United 
Kingdom,  1,992,000  qrs.;  to  Continent,  790,000  qrs. 
Farmers'  delivery  of  Wheat  for  week  ending  July 
23d,  40,970  qrs.;  average  price,  29s  3d. 

Feedstuff. 

Bran  and  middlings,  under  freer  receipts,  have 
ruled  in  buy  er's  favor,  but  other  ground  feed  has  held 
to  strong  prices. 

The  market  tor  hay  continues  oversupplied  with 
poor  qualities,  but  there  is  a  scarcity  of  choice  to 
extra  choice.  Hay  baled  with  wire  sells  at  from  one 
to  two  dollars  a  ton  less  than  do  the  same  grades 
baled  with  rope. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  has  been  coming  in  more  sparingly,  and  as 
the  consumptive  demand  is  enlarging,  the  more 
choice  grades  have  fetched  an  advance,  with  the 
closing  strong.  Eastern  advices  are  still  favorable 
to  dairy  interests. 

Cheese  has  strengthened  under  a  stronger  holding 
and  a  good  demand.  Eastern  cheese  continues  to 
tome  to  hand  quite  freely. 

In  eggs,  the  market  continues  to  show  a  wide 
range  but  iis  the  stock  of  poor  to  fair  is  cleaning  up, 
the  range  will  soon  he  not  so  wide.  Strictly  fresh- 
laid,  sent  in  from  near-by  points,  are  gaining  in 
f-trength,  with  at  times  an  advance  secured  on  out- 
side quotations. 

Vegetables. 

CJarden  stuff  has  ruled  fairly  steady  for  all  kinds 
except  green  corn  and  tomatoes,  which  are  lower 
under  heavy  receipts  and  offish  buying. 

Onions  have  held  around  the  quotations  ruling 

Potatoes  have  come  in  freely,  which  sent  prices 
down;  but  to-day  the  market  appears  to  be  steadier, 
owing  to  a  shipping  demand. 

Fruit. 

The  market  has  ruled  weak  for  blackberries,  but 
fairly  steady  for  raspberries  and  strawberries.  The 
receipts  of  berries  are  not  larg  ,  but  with  heavy  sup- 
plies ol  other  fruit,  they  are  slightly  In  excess  of  the 
demand. 

Peaches  and  pears  have  sold  lower.  Apricots,  after 
shading  oil',  are  now  fielling  higher  under  an  active 
demand,  choice  apples  are  very  scarce,  but  poor 
are  in  overstock.  P.ums  are  in  fair  receipt.  The 
market  holds  up  well.  iTunes  are  unchanged.  In- 
terior advices  continue  to  report  an  excited  market, 
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with  buyers  anxious  for  prunes,  choice  apricots  and 
peaches.  ,  »  t 

It  is  said  that  belter  prices  are  bid  for  g'apes,  but 
we  are  not  able  at  this  writins  to  get  particulars. 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  fruit  to-day  for  ship- 
ping, and  In  consequence  good  keeping  fruit  was  In 

"^^The^dried  fruit  market  Is  excited  and  higher. 
Buyers  are  cleaning  up  all  the  1891  stock  that  can  be 
found.  Oilers  were  made  by  New  ^  ork  buyers  for 
1892  prunes  at  9'^  cts.  f.  o.  b.  here  for  the  five  sizes, 
and  for  peaches  bleached  12%  cts.  was  bid.  Apricots 
are  a  Uttle  easier,  yet  the  tone  is  far  from  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  only  a  natural  easing  from  so  rapid  an 
advance.  A  large  operator  is  in  the  market  to-day 
securing  all  the  1891  raisins  that  can  be  had.  He 
offered  an  advance  oq  prices  ruling  a  week  ago.  For 
new  crop  raisins  $145  is  bid  for  godd  and  $1.65  for 
choice,  with  better  figures  for  grades  still  higher. 
The  impression  prevails  that  dried  apples  and  all 
other  kinds  of  dried  fruits  will  soon  be  advancing  in 
sympathy  with  the  up-move  in  prunes,  peaches  and 
apricots.  ,    ,  _^ 

At  private  sale  on  yesterday  (V\  ednesday).  Craw- 
fords  sold  up  to  61%  cts.  per  basket.  This  was  the 
highest  price  realized,  except  for  Sawyer's  Seedlings. 

Canneas  are  paying  the  following  prices  :  Apricotss, 
1V(A2  cts.  V  lb;  plums, lj<;i<a54  cts.;  pe&Te,iy,(in%cis.; 
peaches.  1%("2  cts.;  nectarines,  1%@1%  cts.  For 
something  extra  an  advance  was  paid  on  tne  outside 
quotations. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  Is  slightly  easier  for  bullocks  and  bare- 
ly steadv  lor  mutton  sheep.  Dairy-fed  calves  are 
firm.  The  consumption  is  light  owing  to  more  lib- 
eral supplies  of  fruit. 

Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  has  held  to  steady  figures  throughout  the 
week.  Poor,  scrubby  stock  sells  at  lower  figures  than 
quoted,  while  extra  stock  sells  at  an  advance  on  out- 
side quotations. 

Hops  are  more  inquired  after.  The  first  bale  of  the 
1892  crop  went  forward  the  past  week. 

Wool  is  fairlv  steady.  Assortments  are  somewhat 
broken.  The  East  reports  an  active  market. 

For  bog  product  there  is  a  good  demand  at  un- 
changed prices. 

Houey  b  coming  In  quite  freely,  but  holders  are 
firm. 

Grain  hogs  are  lower  and  very  slow. 

Nuts  are  quiet,  but  the  tone  is  strong  in  sympathy 
with  an  advance  at  the  East  in  almonds  and  Brazil 
owing  to  short  crops  abroad. 

Colored  beans  and  Limas  are  strong  and  higher 
but  whites  are  weak. 

General  Produce. 


Extra  oholoe  In  good  packages  fetch  au  ftdTaooe  oo  top 
qaotaUotiB,  wule  very  poor  Kradt«  sell  ItMs  thuo  the  low 
qaotatlons. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  etl   2  75  @  3  00 

Buttet   2  60  @  2  86 


Pea   2  25  @  2  60 

Bed   2  75  a  3  00 

Pink   3  50  @  2  60 

BnuU  White  ...  2  20  @  2  45 
Large  White. ...  2  10  @  2  35 

Lima   ...  2  75  a  3  05 

Fid  Pean.hlkeye  3  00 

Do  grtm   1  60 

DoNUea   1  30 

BpUt   4  50 

BUTTER. 
OaL  Poor  to  rair.Bi  15  @ 
Do  goodtocboloe  18  (g 
Do  Giltedged...  —  (8 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  @ 
Do  do  Qiltedge. . "  —  ® 

Eastern.   —  W 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choice  cream    9  @ 
Da  fail  to  good  71@ 
Do  gilt  edged..     —  @  10 

Do  skim   6  @ 

Young  America    —  (g  11 

EGGS. 
Oal.  '*  as  la,"  doz.   16  @ 

Do  caDdled   19  M 

Do  CDoice   23  <3 

Do  freeh  laid...  25  @ 
Dodo  selected..  —  w 
Eastern  "as  is".     14  @ 

Do  candled   17  C<? 

Do  selected   19  fi 

Outaide  prices  for  selected 
large  eggs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  oizes -small  egga 
and  hard  to  selL 
FEED 
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Da  Call  1  35  @  - 

Oommon  1  30  @  — 

Sonora   1  33iM  I  45 

HOPb. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  20  @  - 
Ifair  tfl  Good...     W  &  — 

1892  Bid   15  @  17i 

FLOCnt 

Sitra,  OityHlUa  4  65  @  4  75 
DoOountryUlUa  4  50  1  4  75 
jnperllne.   2  75  ^  3  10 

NXJTS-JOBBINO. 

Walnutt,  OaL  lb  6  @  — 

Do  Choice   8  ^  — 

—  IDo  paper  shell..  9@  — 

~  Abnouds,  sft  ahl.  11  — 

24  iPsper  shell   14  @  - 

24  (Hard  BlielL   6  @  7J 

Brazil,    9  a  10 

Pecans  smalL . .  11  @  13 

Do  large   lii®  16 

Peanuts   SiS  4i 

FUberte   11  #  — 

Hickory   7 


6iiChestuuts   1U@ 

ONIONS. 

Sllverskin   40  @ 

POTATOES. 
Early  Bode,  ctl.    40  @ 
Do  do  lu  boxes.     55  <& 

Peerless   £0  (tt 

Do  in  boX'S. . . .     S5  ((* 
Garnet  OhiUes  -      6U  iet 
Kurbauk  Seedlings  50  @ 
Do  du  in  boxes.  65 
POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  50  @ 

Roosters.old        6  00  3 

Do  young  5  00 

Broilen,  small. .  2  00 
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60 
90 
65 
85 
85 
65 
90 

8  00 
7  00 
7  50 

  3  5Q 

Bran,  ton          17  00  @18  50  iDo  large       3  50  @  4  00 

Veedmeal  27  00  @3u  00  iFryen   4  50  @  5  60 

Or'd  Barley....  20  SO  #22  00  Ducks   4  00  @  4  75 

Middlings  20  00        50  I  do,  large          5  00  @  5  50 

Oil  Cake  Ueal..  @25  00  i    do.extra  large  6  00  @  — 

Manhattan  Food  $  cwt.  7  SO  Geese,  pair  1  25      1  75 


HAY. 
Wheat,  per  ton.  8  00 

Do  choice   

Wheat  and  Oata  8  SO 

Wild  Oati  8  00 

OultiTated  do..  7  00 

Barley   6  00 

AltaUa   7  00 

Straw,  bale  ....  40 

GRAIN.  ETC. 
Barley,  feed.  oU.  88{9 

Do  Choice   924r 

Do  Brewing  ....  932( 
DodoCboioe...  1  01i( 
Do  do  Qiltedge..  1  05 
Do  CheTaller  ...  I  06 
DodoGUtedge..  I  30 

Buckwheat   ~ 

Com,  White....  1  35 
Yellow,  large...  1  30 

Do  smaU   I  35 

Oata,  milUng....  1  BO 
Feed,  Ohoioe....  1  45 

Do  good  1  37L 

Do  &li   1  sail 

Surprise   1  65 

Black  Oal   —  «< 

Do  Oregon         1  32i@ 

Gray  1  32i@ 

Rye   1  20 

Wheat,  milling, 
out  edged....  1  48! a 

Do  Ohoioe          1  46i^ 

Do  (air  to  good..  1  42]^ 
Shipping,  oho'oe  1  40  « 
Do  good  1  37Si 


Goslings .  _ 
Turkeys.  Qobl'r.  18  @ 
Turkeys,  Hem..  16  @ 
Manhattan  Egg 
Food  ¥  cwt.. .11  50  @ 
PROVISIONS. 
Oal.BaooD,he'Ty,Bi  lOia 

Medium   ll|l 

Light   13  1^ 

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef  Ui& 

—  lHama,Calsalt'd  llif 

—  do  Eastern...  14ia 

-  I  SEEDS. 

-  iAlfalfa   -  a 

I  25  Olorer,  Red....     14  S 


1  35 


2  00  I 


White. 
Flaxseed, 

Hemp   3i^ 

Mustard,  yellow  s{| 
do  Brown  ....      3  u 
WOOL. 
Spklno,  1892. 
Hnmb't&Men'olno  17 


15 

2  25 
4 
4 
Si 


16  d 
11  ^ 

16  a 
12j| 
18  d 
10  1 
15  @ 


10  « 
6J@ 
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Bao'to  valley 
S  Joaquin  Tallef 
Oala'Ttrthll. 
Oregon  Eastern. 

do  valley  

So'n  Coast,  def.. 
Nevada  (State). 

HONEY. -1892  Okop. 
Whlt«0omb,2-Ib      8  @  II 
do  dol-ft)  frame 
White  eitract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeawax,  lb.... 
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Live  Stook. 


BEEF. 

StaU  fed.  

Oiaafed,  extra  

Flrat  quality   

■eoond  quality  4  @  — 

Third  quality  31® - 

Bulls  and  thin  Oow<..  .2  @— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4  @  — 

Do  Ught  5  &- 

Dairy  6  @— 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   ® — 

Ewea   Tim- 
Do  Spring  9  @— 

HOGS. 

Light,  $  lb,  cents  Si@  — 

Medium   5|S — 

Heavy  6  g_ 

Soft  41® - 

Feeders  HA— 

Stock  Hogs.  31@— 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Sisal,  3  and  4  yarns  9i 

Do,  2  yarns,  light  10 

Duplex,  3  yarns  94 

Maoila,  mixed,  3  yarns, 

heavy  11 

Pure  Manila,  3  and  4  y..rus  12i 
Do,  2  yams,  light  13 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manila  Hop,  lu  balls, 

tarred   12 

Do,  Grape-Vine,  In  balls 

or  coils  I2i 

Do,  Spriug  16 

Duplex  Hup.  in  balls,  tar'd  10 
Do,  Grape-Vine,  in  balls 

or  coils  11 


Limee,  Mex  ....  2  SO  ( 

Do  Cal   —  ( 

Lemons,  box...  I  SO  ( 

Do  Sicily   6  00  I 

Oranges,  Seed- 

Ungs   1  25  I 

Do  Navels          2  50  I 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholce  selected,  in  good  package*,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
q  lotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  lees  than  the  lower 
qiiotatlons.  Wkdkesday,  July  27,  1862 

3  50  Plums,  Duane's 
—     Purple   60  @  65 

4  00  Do  Peach   65  ®  85 

6  00  DO  Wash   60  @  66 

Do  Pedro   40  @  60 

2  25  Pears   60  ®  76 

   _    _  4  50  Do  Bartlett....  75  @  1  25 

braoges  frosted  and  poor  Apricots,  pr  box  40  ®  OS 

sell  at  a  decline  of  60    do.  per  lb    U  @  2 

per  box  on  the  above  quota-  Beeis,    ~  ^ 

tions.  Carrots,  sk   ^*  s  ~ 

Strawberries,  per  chest—       Okra.  dry,  lb. . . .  15®  — 

Lougworth...  7  00  @  9  00  Do  green   6  H  S 

Sharpies!         5  00  ®  7  00  Pairuilps,  ctl   —  ®  1  00 

Raspberries,  ch.  5  00  @  7  00  Peppers,  drv.  lb  10  g  — 

Peaches,  box. . .     —  ®    —  Do  grn  Chili,  bx  40  @  50 

Do  Crawford...     35®    60  Dj  do  Bells  ...  75  @  1  00 

Do  Hale  s  Early    30  @     60   rurnipa,  ctl   ^0  @  - 

Bl'kberriee  *ch  3  50  (a  5  00  Cabbage,  100  ttis  40®  50 

Figs,  hik  box...  1  50  ®  2  50  Garlic,  lb   U®  3 

Do  White  do...     75  @  1  00  Squash, Sum, bx  15  ®  25 

Apples,       Bell  Tomatoes   —  @  — 

Flower   65  @  1  00  l  Do  River  Irg  bx  1  CO  (a  1  50 

Do  Red  Astra-  Peas,  green,  sk.  50  @  1  75 

Chan   75  ®  1  25  String  Beans..      2  (a  4 

Crabapples.  ...     75  @  1  00  lOuoumbers,  box  35  ft  5) 

Cantoloupes,  pr  do  Pickle   60  @  75 

crate    2  60  @  3  50  Mushrooms      .  30  ®  60 

Melons,  pr  103  .12  OO  (818  OO   Egg  Plant,  bl . .  75  @  I  25 

Grapes,  pr  bx  -  Green  Corn.  sk.  --  ® 

Do  Sweetwater.     60  ®  1  00  Doswt  Bayprdz 

Do  Black   75  ®  1  25  Do  Berkely  box 

Prunes,  Tragedy  60  «  1  00 
Do  German          65  @  75 


10  @ 
35  (g 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 


Calcutta,  spot  . 
Wool  Bags  . . . . 


Auction   Sales  of  California  Fruits. 

At  New  York. 

July  2.'?.— Two  carload?:  Birtlett  Pears.  82.05@2.85; 
Crawford  Peaches,  $1.10®1.40;  Hale's  Early  Peaches. 
Jl. 15(0)1  30;  Blood  Plums,  83  30;  Japan  clums,  «2.85; 
Peach  Piums,  J2  70;  P.  D.  Plums,  $1.65(5)2. 70;  Wash- 
ington Plums,  «2.6'(2>3  26;  Tragedy  Prunes,  J3  60(g)3.70; 
German  Prunes,  J2.76@3. 

July  26.— Five  carloads:  Bartlett  pears,  82.10(^2.81; 
Hale's  Early  Peaches,  Vte;  Crawford  Peaches  80c  @ 
J1.30;  Purple  Duane  Piums,  *2  50;  Washingion  Pmms, 
82.90;  Bradshaw  Plums,  82  50;  Egg  Plums,  $3  05; 
Tragedy  Prunes,  82,40(§»3.50;  Nectarines.  85c(q)81.&0. 

July  26.— Three  carloads:  Strawberry  Cling 
Peaches,  65c(i»S1.10;  Crawford  Peaches,  75ci".J1.40, 
Hale's  Early  Peaches,  50ci'i81.05;  Si.  John  Peaches; 
65C("S1.25:  Foster  Peaches.  S1.05i"1.35;  Snowflake 
Peaches.  6%;  Nectarines,  Grapts,  8l.46<"1.50; 

Prunes,  $2  25;  Yellow  Plums,  83  05;  German  Prunes, 
82.7.'i('?i.23:  P.  D.  Plums,  *1.8E(<f2.70;  Japan  Plums, 
S3  37;  Bradshaw  Plums  $1.95;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $1; 
Bartlett  Pears.  S2.25i<f2.55. 

July  26.— Three  carloads:  German  Prunes,  $2.35; 
Bartlett  Pears,  $1.80(<'2  10;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  $1.60; 
Early  Crawford  Peaches,  66i'i80c.  Some  fruit  over- 
ripe and  lu  bad  order  sold  for  less. 

At  Chicago. 

July  23.  —Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears  82  10;  Fon- 
tainebleau  Grapes,  half  crates,  81.6.5(g»2.25:  German 
Prunes,  82  60;  Centennial  Aprico's,  81.60;  Red  Nec- 
tarines, $1.40:  Foster  Peaches,  8l.06i(rl.20;  Strawberry 
Peaches,  $1.0.')(Sl.lO;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  81@1  35; 
some  Peaches  overrii  e  and  in  bad  order  sold  for  less. 

July  25.— Five  carloads:  BArtlelt  Pears,  81. 70(^2  10; 
half  boxes,  S5c;  Crawford  Peaches,  $1®1.I5;  Cling 
Peaches,  81. SO;  Strawberry  Peaches,  75c;  St.  John 
Peaches.  90c;  Peaches,  65o@81.26;  Grapes,  81.80;  Apri- 
cots, 81.35;  Nectarines.  55c@$1.70;  Plums,  81.70@2.90; 
Hale's  Early  Peaches,  70c;  German  Prunes,  $2.40;  Egg 
Plums,  $2.20;  Peach  Plums,  $2.10;  Bradshaw  Plums, 
$1  70@2;  P.  D.  Plums,  81.80(0)2.30;  Washington  Plums, 
$1.95  for  crates;  boxes,  $1.35;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $2.05(3) 
3  25 

July  25.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.05  1*  bx.; 
Red  Nectarines,  $1.50;  Columbia  Plums,  82.10:  Peach 
Plums,  $2.40;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  75c@$1.20; 
Foster  Peaches,  $1.10;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  65c@$l; 
Strawberrv  Peaches.  65(990c. 

July  26.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.80@2  05; 
Early  Crawford  Peaches.  $1@1.10;  Centennial,  $1.26; 
Moorpark  Apricots,  81.30;  German  Prunes,  SI. 65; 
Hungarian,  $1 70@1.90;  Washington  Plums,  $1 80; 
half  crates  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  $1.50.  All  the 
Plums  were  in  poor  condition. 

July  26.— Seven  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  81.65® 
2 15;  Apples,  $1.60(83.05:  Early  Crawford  Peaches, 
75c@$1.15;  Nectarines,  SI. 05(311. 10;  half  crates  Fon- 
tainel/4eau  Grapes,  $1.5(1(3)2;  Golden  Drop  Plums,  $1.60; 
Apricots,  overripe,  81.05®1  15;  Bernard  Peaches,  81.19; 
Tuscan  Cling,  $1.05;  Foster,  81.06(."1.10;  St.  John, 
80c(»»I. 

At  Boston. 

July  21.— Two  carloads:  Japan  Plums,  $2(^2.30; 
Peach  Plums,  S2.35c<t2  65;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  8125 
@1.40;  Tragedy  Prunes.  84  60;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2,90; 
Hale's  Early  i  eaches,  $1.06. 

July  22.— Two  carloads.  Bartlett  Pears,  82.25@2.40; 
Purple  Duane  Plums,  95c(§81.61;  Peach  Plums,  81  •&& 
2.25;  Royal  Hative  Plums,  $1.15;  Japan  Plums,  $1.50 
(3)2;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  75c@$1.15;  Early  Crawford 
Peaches,  'JJc@$1.26. 

July  23  —One  carload  Bartlett  Pears  to-day  realized 
an  average  of  82.22  ^  box. 

July  25.— Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  82.25 
box;  Tragedy  Prunes,  81  10;  Early  Crawford  Peaches, 
$1.2.5(3)1  35;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  $1.70. 

July  26.— One  carload:   Bartlett  Pears,  $1.70(g2. 

At  Minneapolis. 

July  21.— Two  carloads:  Peaches,  $1@1.70;  Plums, 
$2.20@2.75;  Nectarines,  75c@1.20;  Grapes,  $2.05@2.I5; 
Tragedy  Prunes,  $2  75. 

July  22.— One  carload  Bartlett  Pears  at  $2.15(92.25  •f* 
box. 

July  25 —Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  8.'.15@2.25; 
Peach  Plums,  $2.50;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  $2  50;  Hale's 
Early  Peaches,  $1,20;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  81.25. 

July  26.— Que  carload:  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.85;  Early 
Crawford  Peaches,  SiicgOc;  German  Prunes,  8 1  ("2; 
Bradshaw  Plums,  81.85;  Washington  Plums,  81  SOo 
1.90;  Peach  Piums,  $1.90;  Japan  Plums,  ¥1.93;  Purple 
Duane  Plums,  $1.90^2. 

July  26  -Two  carloads:  Pears,  $1.76;  Crawford 
Peaches,  75c@Sl;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  50(«75c; 
Purple  Duane  Plums,  82;  Peaches,  40(sr50c.  Weather 
very  hot. 


NOTICE. 

Regular  AUCTION  SALES  of 

Green  Fruit,  Vegetables  &  Produce 
of  all  kinds 

WUl  Take  Place  EVEBT  DAT  at  Jackson  Streat 
Wharf,  and  at  tha  St  >re, 

4C8  &  410  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  PBANCISOO. 
P.  STKINHAGEN. 


JpATROJ^S  Of  J^USBA^IDF^Y. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  DswKv,  Secretary  State  Grange  of  California. 

Santa  Rosa.  —  Secretary  Babcock,  of 
Temescal  Grange,  who  visited  Santa  Rosa 
several  weeks  ago,  informs  us  that  Sonoma 
County  Pomona  Grange  concluded  not  to 
recommend  the  Supervisors  of  the  county  to 
make  an  appropriation  in  addition  to  the 
State's  appropriation  for  the  World's  Fair. 
Four  candidates  took  the  first  degree  in 
Santa  Rosa  Grange,  and  two  applications 
were  received,  including  the  youngest  son 
of  Judge  S.  T.  Coulter. 

Every  Grange  in  California  has  paid  its 
dues  to  the  State  Grange  up  to  March  31st 
except  Nos.  289,  147,  203,  242  and  15.  We 
still  hope  for  a  good  report  from  each  of 
these  Granges.    Let  us  hear  from  all. 

Last  year,  owing  to  droughts  fatal  to 
crops  the  previous  season  in  portions  of 
Nebraska,  quite  a  number  of  Granges  had 
their  dues  remitted  by  the  State  Grange, 
showing  a  truly  "paternal"  as  well  as 
"  fraternal  "  side  to  our  Order. 

W.  P.  Crane,  P.  M.  of  Bennett  Valley 
Grange,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Edith 
Hughes. 

farmers  to  the  FRONT. 

E.  W.  Davis,  Master  of  the  State  Grange 
of  California,  was  nominated  for  member  of 
the  LI.  S.  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
First  District  of  Calilornia  at  the  Republican 
District  meeting  at  Sacramento  on  July  26th, 
by  a  vole  of  50  to  31.    We  wish  Congress 


could  be  filled  with  as  good  men  as  Brother 
Davis  and  are  glad  to  see  that  it  is  becom- 
ing mote  the  fashion  with  political  parties  to 
nominate  now  and  then  an  honest  farmer 
for  high  and  trustworthy  positions.  Who 
next  ? 

STATE  GRANGE  ALTERNATES. 

Every  Grange  should  elect  alternate  rep- 
resentatives to  the  State  Grange  to  act  in 
the  case  of  absence  of  the  Master  or  the 
Master's  wife  or  husband  during  any  portion 
of  the  session.  There  being  no  fixed  period 
of  election,  Granges  can  make  their  selection 
at  any  time  previous  to  the  coming  session, 
Oct.  4'h.  The  election  of  alternates  should 
be  promptly  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Grange  for  placing  on  the  record  and 
roll  call. 

The  amended  Constitution  of  the  National 
Grange  provides  as  follows:  State  Grange: 
Article  I,  Sec.  i — Fifth  Degree,  Pomona 
(Faith) — Composed  of  Masters  and  Past 
Masters  of  Subordinate  Granges,  and  their 
wives  who  are  Matrons,  arid  such  fourth- 
degree  delegates  as  way  be  found  necessary 
to  secure  to  each  subordinate  Grange  two 
representatives.  The  founh-degree  mem- 
bers above  provided  for  to  be  chosen  in  such 
manner  as  the  respective  State  Granges  may 
prescribe.  Provided,  that  Past  Masters  and 
their  wives,  who  are  Matrons,  shall  be  hon- 
orary members,  eligible  to  office,  but  not  en- 
titled to  vote. 

Messrs.  Brown,  Craig  &  Co.,  a  leading 
insurance  firm  on  this  Coast,  is  now  sending 
out  a  valuable  may  complimentary  for  every 
Grange  hall  in  this  State.  The  maps  will 
doubtless  be  carefully  preserved  and  re- 
ferred to  by  members  during  the  present 
and  future  political  campaigns. 


SHARPLESS 


1  CREAM 


Seprtr. 

Adapted  to  Every  Re- 
quirement of  the  Dairy. 

THE  IMPERIAL  RUSSIAN, 

Capacity,  SOOO  to  S500 
Lba.  per  honr. 

THE  STAHDARD  RUSSIAIT, 

Capacity,  l.''>00  to  1800 
Lbs.   per  hoar. 

THE  DAIRY  RUSSIAN, 

will  Skim  700  to  800 
Lbs.  per  hoar. 

THE  ONLY  DIRECT  STEAM  ACTION  CREAM  SEPARATORS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Operated  on  an  entirely  different  principle  from  any  otiier  Bteam  separator  on  tlie  American  market. 

Lilce  all  wonderful  inventions,  the  very  8lmplicit>  of  this  machine  19  what  makes  it  80  remarkabifl.  This  separa- 
tor is  driven  by  th^  direct  action  of  the  steam,  on  a  turbine  bucket  rim,  or  wheel,  attached  to  the  l>owl.  A  steam 
pipe  from  the  iioiler  is  attached  to  the  sepirator,  and  an  exhaust  steam  pipe  conducts  the  exhaust  steam  away. 
No  other  Sttings  of  any  kind  are  needed,  the  simple  turning  on  and  oS  of  tne  steam  valve  starts  or  stops  the  sep- 
arator. 

The  Srst  of  these  Russian  Steam  Separators  were  sold  during  the  Spring  of  1891,  and  during  the  balanoe  of  that 
season  some  hundreds  of  them  were  placed  in  different  creameriea  aid  dairies  throughout  the  United  States, 

Send  for  Illastrated  Catslogne  and  get  a  great  deal  of  Information  abont  Batter  and 
Cheese  Making. 

ALSO  ON  HAND,  ALL  SIZES  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  SHARPLESS  BELT 

SEPARATOR. 

A.  J.  VanDRAKE,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

203  FREMONT  STREET,       ...    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works, 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE.  NO.  51   FREMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  fits., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAUFORNIA 

Manufacturera  of  and  Dea'ers  in 

Boilers,  EDgioes,  Pamps  and  Machioerj 

OF  EVKRY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

L,ap-Welded  Wronghl-Iron  Tnbing  Conpled  with 
Patent  Lead-Lined  Ooopllngs. 

FOR  IRRIQATIMQ,  FARU,  DAIRT  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


July  20,  1892. 


f  ACIFI6  f^URAb  f  RESS. 


90 


(dljcatiopal. 


Bowens  Academy, 

Uolvsrglty  ATe.t  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOB  BOYS  AND  YOONQ  MEN. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 
but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWENS.  M.  A.,  Head  Hagter. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PRANOISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $20;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160. 
ESTABLISHED  1864  KS'  Send  for  circular. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  P. 

FOR  SETENTT  -  FIV8  DOLIiARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
(or  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
KT  Sbnd  for  CiRoniiAR. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  PreBMent. 

C.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  18T1. 


Anthorlzed  Capital  91,000,000 

Capital  paid  up  and  BeserTe  Fnnd  800,000 
DlTldends  paid  to  Stockholders...  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Presldeni 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-PreaidenI 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Managei 

FRANK  McMULLKN  Secretarj 

General  Banking  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silvbr 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

Jannarv  1  1892  K  UONTPELLIER,  Uanaeer. 


THE 

WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

SewiDg  Hacbines. 

Simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Most  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome, 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  OO,, 

048  &  045  MABKBT  ST..  8.  F. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 
CAMPAIGN  SUPPLIES 

AND 

Decoration  Goods  of  All  Kinds. 

p.  B.  SADL.BR.  S04  Sacramento  St. 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Oreenbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (teste  99  S-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  In  the  State,  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.  W.  JACKSON  A  OO., 
Uanufacturers'  Agents, 
Ko.  5  MARKET  ST.,      -     San  Francisco. 


ARTESIAN  WELL  TOOLS. 

A  full  let  complete  of  Band-boring  Tools,  six  inch's, 
of  late  design  and  nearly  new,  for  sale  at  reduced  price, 
a)  the  owner  has  no  further  use  (or  them. 

Inquire  or  address  W.  Z.VRTDIAN  &  CO., 

Petalnma.  Cal 


JAHES  U.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publia 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

Mo.  8S0  CalUornU  Street, 
T«levlMBe  Ho.  17M.  «AH  nUHOISOO,  OAL. 


TIMOTHY  HOPKINS. 

EXPORTERS,   IMPORTERS   AND  GROWERS  OF 

TREES.PLANTS,SEEDSiBULBS. 

427-  29  S&NSOME  STREET,      -       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

JNCRSKKIE.'i:    iaENI.0    PARK,  CAL. 

SWEET  PEA  SEED  FREE— We  will  mall,  free,  a  packet  ct  Mixed  Pea  Seed 
(our  own  growing)  to  each  person  who  will  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  peo- 
ple who  have  gardens  and  are  interested  in  flowers. 

CALL  A  LILY  BULBS  WANTED.— Write  us  stating  Qaantity 
and  Price. 

Have  you  a  Plant  or  Fern  in  your  home  ?  If  not,  send  for  some.  We  have  choice 
speiimcns. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Aho  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shi ubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIET?. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E,  C,  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  OAL. 


P.&B  .DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb  28,  1888.) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fruits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD. 

Put  up  iu  Rolls  contaMiig  1000  spare  feet,  or  in^  Reams  of  480  Slieets— 24  1  36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $U6,  Delivered  Anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Thepe  Scales  ba-  e  STEEL  BEARINGS.  Not  Wood- 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  25  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality     All  siz  s  and  kinds 
of  Scales  ahvaj  s  in  stojk. 

Tiu man, Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 


HOW 


To  get  certain  relief  for  the  ailments  peculiar  to  womankind  can  be  easily 
learned  by  any  intelligent  lady.    Once  understood  there  is  no  mystery  about  it. 
Wiite  fjr  confidential  facts. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLT  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SmiTH,  TaoaTlIle, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Tlsalia. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  tree  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residenoe  of 
proprietor  at  Sauaal  Fruit  Farm,  4i  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  CaL 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plum.  Oherry,  Peach,  Apricot 
NectariDe,  Quince,  Orape  Vines 
and  Small  Frulta. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oranse,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Perslm- 
mun,  and  ail  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,    Shrubs.  Etc 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  f  jr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

Rare  tropical  fruit  and  orna- 
mental plants,  trees,  vines, 
bulbs,  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth.  Choice  Florida 
plants  of  merit.  Palms,  deco- 
rative stock,  etc. 

Send  10.:  for  1 00-page  de- 
scriptive catalogue. 

BEASONER  BROS., 
Oneco,  Fla. 


ORANGE  SEED. 


This  is  the  last  year  of  importing  Choice  TAHITI 
SEED.  Thoje  who  need  any  should  order  immmedi- 
ately.  L.  G.  SRBSOVICH  CO., 

606  Sansome  St.,  S.  F. 


PACIFIC  GROVE,  neIr  MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA 

"THE  GREAT  FAMILY  RESORT  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST."   WITHIN  THE  MEANS  OF  ALL. 


X892. 


STx-m  m  ox-  IVXootlxxKS. 


X892.- 


Paclfio  Grove  Retreat  Association   June  16 

Yourg  Men's  Chrisuan  Association  June  16-20 

V.  M.  O.  A  Excursion,  Bu  iker  Hill  Day  June  17 

District  Conference  Summer  Encampment  June  21-29 


California  Annual  Conference  M.  E.  Church  Sept.  7-13. 


Chautauqua  Assembly  June30-July  12 

W.  C.  T  U.  School  of  Methods  July  13-20 

Mi'lsummer  Reunion  August  2-fl 

Itinerant's  Club  of  the  California  Conference  Sept.  1-6 


THE  MORAL  AND  PRUDENTIAL  MANAGEMEUJT  under  tue  dl'oction  of  Eminent  Clergi  mpn  and  Citizens  of  California. 
For  Illustrated  ('older  and  fuither  inforointion  acdrees  KEY.  T.  H.  blNEX,  Sup't. 
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From  SeptemlDer  Sth  to  ITth. 


Oalifornia's  Capabilities  are  Beyond  Comparison.    Let  Not  Apathy  Prevent  Their  Being  Exhibited. 
The  State  has  Appropriated  Over  $5000  for  Premiums  for  Soil  Productions. 


REMEMBER  THAT  THE  GREAT  COLUMBIAN  WORLD'S  FAIR  opens  in  May  of  next  year.  Hence,  all  agricul- 
tural exhibits  must  be  collected  this  year. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  assist  the  producer,  and  by  gathering  your  exhibits  and  showing  them  at  home  at 
the  State  Fair,  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  cash  awards  to  assist  you  in  the  good  work.  All  exhibits  shown  at  the  State  Fair  will 
be  kept  free  of  storage  until  their  removal.    BEGIN  WITH  HARVEST. 

MERCHANTS  AND  PROPERTY-OWNERS  in  each  county  are  interested  as  much  as  the  farmer,  and  should  lead  in  the 
ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTY-EXHIBIT  COMMITTEES. 

Do  not  overlook  the  chance  of  getting  money  to  remunerate  you,  right  here  at  home;  it  is  to  be  given  away  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1892.    Come  and  get  some  of  it.  FREDERICK  COX,  President. 

Send  for  Premium  Lists.  EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


BUY  DIRECT 

.     AND  SAVE  MIDDLEMAN'S  PROFIT. 
WE  SELL  FOR  CASH  ONLY! 

We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer,  at  wholesale  prices  All  our  vehicles  warranted  for 
one  year.  Call  and  see  ns  or  write  to  us  for  catalogue  of  HARNESS,  SURREYS, 
BUGGIES,  WAGONS  and  CARTS 


No.  1  OART,  PRIOE  $18. 
1-in.  Fine  Steel  Axle,  1-in  Wheel,  Steel  Tire. 


Calnia  Wapi  k  Mm  Cn. 


QQyi    FREMONT  STREET, 


No  600  WAGON,  PRIOE,  $65. 
1  1-8  Full  Steel  Axle,  1  1-8  Wheel.  Steel  Tire- 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  I  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OyFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET.  8AH  FRAHCI8C0.  CAL 
Warehoaae  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 

CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KIN  IS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED 

Money  advanced  on  Grain  In  Store  at  lowest  poeelble  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Oargoee  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  0EDBR8  FOB  GRAIH  BAGS.  Agricultnral  ImplemenU,  Wagon*  Orocerle. 
and  MerohandlM  of  ivory  dewriptlon  wUcitod. 

B.  VAN  BVBBY.  Manager.  j,,  ^  bbLT.  Assistant  M«na«er. 


MPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery   and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

E8TIIIATKS  OHEERFDLLT 
FVRNI8BED. 

Addresa  Works,  FirSt  &  StOVOniOn  StS,, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OAU 

Send  or  >>ook  eboA'ing  cheap  liilgaMoB,  mallad 
tree. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  00. 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


Commercial  Floriculture. 

The  production  of  flowers  and  flowering  plants,  together 
with  the  seeds  and  bulbs  thereof,  for  distant  shipment, 
cannot  yet  be  counted  a  great  industry  of  the  State,  and 
yet  it  is  one  of  our  most  interesting  lines  of  out-door  ac- 
tivity and  one  most  promising  of  substantial  increase.  It 
is  true  that  anticipation  has  not  always  resulted  in  ma- 
terial realization.  Several  large  undertakings  projected 
for  supplying  florists' stock,  and  for  the  production  of  va- 
rious perfumes,  met  with  obstacles  which  seemed  to  their 
promoters  insuperable,  and  yet  smaller  undertakings  be- 
ginning in  a  small  way,  and  proceeding  upon  the  results  of 
local  experience,  have  attained  respectable  prosperity  and 
growth.  Those  engaged  in  such  undertakings  have  al- 
ready attained  a  national  reputation.  Though  we  have 
one  instance  of  a  great  nursery  and  florist  business  pro- 
ceeding with  the  aid  of  large  capital  and  business  skill  of 
demonstrated  capacity  in  other  lines  of  vigorous  endeavor, 
most  of  our  successes  in  commercial  floriculture  have  been 
secured  by  those  who  brought  little 
to  the  efiort  but  individual  knowl- 
edge and  devotion.  These  enter- 
prises have  been  built  up  gradually, 
catching  every  breath  of  public  favor 
as  a  motive  power  for  progress.  Such 
undertakings  are  as  safe  in  commer- 
cial floriculture  as  in  every  other  line 
of  productive  efi'ort,  and  California 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are 
most  faithful  allies  of  those  who  put 
forth  the  efiort. 

We  have  said  the  aggregate  floral 
interest  of  the  State  is  as  yet  not  large. 
The  California  State  Floral  Society 
appointed  a  committee  to  secure  an 
approximate  report  of  the  "  orna- 
mental horticultural  industries  of 
California"  for  the  Census  of  1890. 
It  was  shown  that  300  acres,  with 
500,000  square  feet  of  glass  area,  were 
at  that  time  devoted  to  commercial 
floriculture  in  California,  while  1000 
men  and  150  women  were  given  em- 
ployment, and  the  total  value  of  the 
establishments  was  estimated  to  be 
$200,000.  These  figures  related  to 
the  year  1889,  and  so  great  has  been 
the  increase  of  late  that  we  should 
calculate  the  present  investment  at 
twice  these  figures. 


Flower  culture  for  profit  is  so 
nearly  allied  to  amateur  floricul- 
ture ihat  it  naturally  commands 
wide  attention,  and  is  fostered  in 
current  popular  literature.  One  of 
the  bejt  recent  magazine  articles 
was  by  Ninetta  Eimes  in  the  Over- 
land last  December.  We  take 
therefrom  three  views  which  ap- 
pear upon  this  page.  They  are  in 
part  illustrative  of  the  facts  we  are 
presenting.  The  broad  field  of 
callus  will  certainly  interest  our 
Eastern  readers  who  know  the 
plant  only  as  imprisoned  in  a  pot 
in  greenhouse  or  window  garden. 
Of  late,  the  Eastern  demand  for 
calla  bulbs  has  greatly  increased, 
and  commercial  plantings  like  that 
in  the  engraving  have  been  inade- 


FIELD  CULTURE  OF  CALLAS   AS  PRACTICED  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


BEATING  OUT  SMILAX  SEED  IN   A   VENTURA  SEED  GARDEN. 


quate  to  the  supply.  It 
is  stated  that  a  very  large 
shipment  was  made  from 
San  Diego,  the  florist  col- 
lecting material  from  the 
great  masses  in  private 
gardens.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural that  a  country  where 
the  calla  thrives  in  the 
open  air  and  attains  such 
size  of  bloom,  and  such 
strong  root  extension, 
should  furnish  the  stock 
for  growth  in  regions 
where  the  plant  requires 
protection. 

Another  plant  which 
has  attained  considerable 
commercial  importance  in 
California  is  the  pampa"; 
grass.  The  plume  prod- 
uct has  been  too  frequently 


GLIMPSE   AT  A  HEDGE  OF  PAMPAS  PLUMES. 

mentioned  in  the  Rubal  to  require 
further  comment.  Mrs.  Eames  re- 
marks that  "in  1887  the  plumes  were 
in  demand  at  $50  and  .$60  per  thou- 
sand, but  the  average  wholesale  price 
is  $30.  An  acre  of  pampas  grass  has 
been  known  to  yield  10,000  plumes 
annually.  England  and  Germany 
send  the  largest  orders  for  California 
pampas  blooms."  Of  course,  one  cal- 
culating on  planting  for  profit  will 
understand  that  these  figures  are,  in 
some  respects,  extremes. 

Smilax  still  retains  its  popularity 
as  a  decorative  material,  and  though 
other  embodiments  of  airy  grace  are 
becoming  popular,  smilax  will  never 
stale.  The  product  of  smilax  seed  in 
this  State  is  notably  fine.  An  en- 
graving shows  the  seed-gathering  at 
Mrs.  Theodosia  Shepherd's  seed  gar- 
den in  Ventura.  Last  year  she  pro- 
duced IGO  pounds  of  the  seed.  The 
smilax  vines  form  high  screens  of 
fine  varnished  foliage.  When  the 
tiny,  star-like  flowers  have  given 
place  to  innumerable  scarlet  berries, 
the  vines  are  cut  close  to  the  ground 
and  piled  into  large  squares  of  cloth 
to  be  thoroughly  flailed  by  the  Chinese 
help.  Afterward,  the  bruised  leaves 
and  berries  are  put  into  a  tub  of  water,  the  leaves  and  pulp 
floating  to  the  top,  when  they  are  skimmed  ofl",  while  the 
seeds  settle  to  the  bottom. 


Sawyer's  Seedling  Peach. — Many  fruit  growers  who 
read  the  detailed  reports  of  the  auction  sales  of  Sacra- 
mento river  fruit  last  week  doubtless  wondered  what  is 
the  Sawyer  seedling  peach  which  sells  at  about  three  times 
the  price  of  other  peaches  now  in  the  market.  We  hap- 
pened to  meet  Sol  Runyon,  the  well-known  S.icramento 
river  fruit  grower,  who  is  now  shipping  this  variety.  He 
tells  us  that  the  Sawyer  seedling  originated  on  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  and  is  a  very  handsome  white  freestone, 
ripening  just  after  Hale's  Early,  or  about  with  the  Early 
Crawford.  He  reports  the  tree  as  tender  and  subject  to 
both  curl  leaf  and  mildew,  which,  however,  are  less 
troublesome  since  the  use  of  fait,  sulphur  and  lime  as  a 
winter  wash  for  scales  has  been  in  vogue.  Mr.  Runyon 
does  not  recommend  the  Sawyer  sfedling  as  a  peach  to 
plant,  although  the  small  crop  which  be  has  of  the  variety 
brings  high  prices.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  variety  has 
not  been  propagated  by  our  nurserymen. 
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Ankual  Subscbiption  Bate  Three  Dollars  a  year.   While  this  notice 
appears,  all  tubicrilwrs  paying  83  In  advance  will  receive  15  monthB'  (one  year 
and  13  week!)  credit.   For  «2  in  advance,  10  months.   For  *1  in  advance,  five 
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Any  subscriber  sending  an  inquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  RUKAL  Press,  with 
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The  Week. 

If  the  World's  Fair  Commission  desires  to  exhibit  at 
Chicago  next  year  the  rarest  thing  in  California,  let  them 
offer  a  reward  for  a  man  who  sells  his  fruit  early.  This 
year's  experience  will  lead  all  to  wait  till  the  fruit  is 
almost  ready  to  drop,  if  one  figures  up  his  recollections 
pro  and  con,  there  will  probably  be  a  good  balance  in 
favor  of  selling  a  crop  about  the  time  it  is  ready  for 
market  rather  than  selling  futures  on  it.  But  like  other 
great  movements,  produce  selling  goes  in  waves;  after  a 
dull  year  the  producer  is  an  early  seller,  and  vice  versa. 
Some  time  or  other,  when  we  get  this  all  reduced  to  exact 
knowledge,  we  shall  know  jmt  when  to  se'l  and  what  to 
sell  for,  and  then  probably  there  won't  be  but  a  a  crop  or 
two  to  sell  before  the  millenium.  But  the  present  activity 
and  the  money  pouring  in  from  fiuit  and  fruit  products 
are  delightful.  They  will  encourage  renewed  investment, 
increased  planting,  and  nurserymen  and  newspaper  men 
will  be  in  for  their  share  of  the  general  prosperity.  It  will 
be  good  all  around. 

Classifying  Dried  Fruit  Shipments. — Shippers  of 
dried  fruit  to  Eastern  points,  says  the  San  Jose  Mercury, 
should  bear  in  mind  that  a  new  order  went  into  effect  yes- 
terday in  regard  to  the  way  of  filling  out  their  shipping  re- 
ceipts. In  their  receipts  they  must  show  the  different 
kinds  of  fruits  and  the  weight  of  each,  and  whether  they 
are  in  packages,  sacks  or  boxes.  Figs,  dried  grapes, 
prunes  and  raisins  must  be  billed  separately. 

The  Caminetti  Bill, — The  hydraulic  mining  bill, 
which  passed  the  House,  has  been  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining.  Senator  Felton  de- 
sired to  offer  one  or  two  amendments,  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee thought  the  measure  of  too  much  importance  to 
be  hastily  considered  during  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, so  that  the  prospects  of  passing  it  this  session  are 
gone.  The  matter  will  be  deferred  until  Congress  again 
convenes. 

Juicy  Meat  Coming.— During  the  last  two  weeks  over 
15,000  head  of  beef  cattle  have  been  brought  from  the 
mountains  to  fatten  in  the  alfalfa  field^  i  n  Salt  River  val- 
ley preparatory  to  shipment  to  California  and  Eastern 
markets.  The  cattle  shipments  this  year  will  be  unusually 
large,  and  the  wool  clip  is  also  surpassing  the  calculation's 
of  the  sheepmen. 

Money  from  Fbuit. — The  statement  of  the  Bank  of 
Vacaville  shows  receipts  for  fruit  of  $231,000  since  May 
1st.  Last  year  the  receipts  for  fruit  for  the  same  period 
were  only  $171,000.  A  gain  of  $60,000  is  more  remark- 
able when  the  fact  i^  considered  that  apricots  .and  plums 
were  light  this  year  and  the  season  late. 


Midsammer  in  the  Rose  Garden. 

Most  rose  growers  must  carry  with  them  gratitude  and 
anticipation  if  they  are  to  derive  much  satisfaction 
from  visiting  their  favorites  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Let 
gratitude  prompt  remembrance  of  the  winter  and  spring 
bloom  which  has  passed  and  anticipation  picture  the  fall 
bloom,  which  kind  and  generous  treatment  will  make 
hardly  less  satis '"actory.  Without  such  thoughts  in  mind 
the  dusty  bushes,  with  their  load  of  dried  bloom  and 
foliage  shriveled  with  mildew  or  tarnished  with  orange 
rust,  can  evoke  but  a  single  thought,  and  that  is  com- 
miseration. The  owner  commiserates  the  bushes  and  pos- 
sibly condemns  them;  the  passing  rose  grower  commiserates 
or  condemns  the  neglectful  owner.  Plainly  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  the  bushes  that  they  have  fallen  into  such 
straits;  how  can  they  be  helped  out  of  them? 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  under  ordinary  conditions  to 
obviate  the  midsummer  droop  in  condition  in  the  rose  gar- 
den, but  it  may  be  unquestionably  greatly  mitigated.  The 
distressful  aspect  of  the  neglected  garden  can  certainly  be 
prevented  if  one  has  a  drop  of  water  more  than  he  needs 
to  drink.  If  he  has  enough  to  wash  himself  in  he  could 
keep  quite  a  large  plantation  of  roses  in  fair  condition, 
providing  his  interest  and  devotion  prompted  him  to  put 
the  waste  water  where  it  would  do  the  most  good.  If  he 
has  water  enough  to  flow  in  a  hoe-ditch  or  to  run  from  a 
hose,  he  could  reclaim  hi*  rose  garden,  if  he  had  the  time 
and  the  will,  and  the  latter  Usually  finds  the  former. 

But  though  water  applied  so  as  to  cleanse  the  dust  from 
the  foliage  and  thoroughly  moisten  the  roots  of  the  plant 
is  the  chief  essential  of  midsummer  decency  and  comfort 
to  the  rosebush,  it  is  not  the  only  desirable  thing,  nor  can 
it  by  itself  give  full  satisfaction.  The  whole  year  has  its 
successive  duties  which  the  grower  owes  his  rose,  and  con- 
dition at  any  time  depends  much  upon  foregoing  treat- 
ment. He  who  prunes  his  bushes  guillotine-fashion  in 
the  early  winter,  digs  in  a  coat  of  manure  and  then  thanks 
his  stars  that  the  roses  are  fixed  once  more,  will  get  some 
good  spring  roses  on  some  bushes  and  some  magnificent 
blooms,  perhaps,  on  others,  but  some  will  not  bloom  well 
and  all  will  be  in  distress  in  midsummer.  One  heroic 
treatment  a  year,  followed  by  neglect,  will  not  enable  the 
rose  to  do  its  best. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  known  that  removing  the  fading 
blooms  will  conserve  the  strength  of  the  plant  and  en- 
courage it  to  put  forth  more  bloom.  Acting  upon  this  be- 
lief, some  growers  go  among  the  bushes,  taking  off  the  old 
bloom  as  though  they  were  picking  cotton.  Others  take 
small  scissors  and  clip  off  the  bloom  with  as  little  stem  as 
possible,  as  though  every  particle  of  wood  was  precious  to 
the  bush.  Others  do  a  little  better  and  cut  off  the  old 
bloom  just  above  the  first  leaf  on  the  stem  below  it.  All 
these  treatments  are  better  than  neglect.  They  all 
obviate  the  distressful  appearance  of  a  bush  full  of  dried 
bloom,  and  all  free  the  plant  from  the  exhausting  effort  at 
seed  formation.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  pick  roses  and 
to  cut  off  old  bloom  in  a  way  which  will  maintain  good 
condition  in  the  bush,  lengthen  its  flowering  period  and 
reduce  the  extent  of  heroic  pruning  at  any  time.  It  con- 
sists simply  in  cutting  with  a  long  stem,  the  length  de- 
pendent upon  the  habit  of  the  variety,  down  to  a  good 
leaf  bud,  from  which  a  strong  new  shoot  will  start.  This 
applies  both  to  gaihering  good  flowers  and  to  clearing  the 
bush  from  dried  bloom.  When  the  buds  are  opening  one 
at  a  time  on  a  spray,  they  may  have  to  be  cut  with  short 
stems,  but  when  the  last  bloom  of  the  spray  has  come  to 
its  best,  it  should  be  severed  clear  down  to  a  good  bud 
below  the  branching  flower  stem.  If  this  practice  is  ob- 
served, the  bush  will  be  freed  from  the  mass  of  brush  and 
the  hosts  of  wi-akly  shoots  which  can  yield  no  satisfactory 
bloom.  New  shoots  will  be  strong  and  the  whole  foliage 
ot  the  bush  large  and  vigorous. 

A  bush  thus  treated  during  its  winter  and  spring  flower- 
ing period  comes  to  midsummer  in  far  better  condition 
than  one  which  has  been  allowed  to  take  its  own  course 
after  its  winter  pruning.  If,  then,  when  the  spring  flower- 
ing is  over,  the  bush  be  looked  over  for  weakly  shoots,  or 
for  overcrowded  growth,  and  these  removed,  it  will  be  trim 
and  vigorous  and  ready  to  take  on  a  good  growth  for  fall 
blooming.  With  its  roots  well  protected  by  a  mulch,  or  by 
deeply  pulverized  surface  soil  and  its  top  thinned  to  admit 
sunshine  and  air,  it  becomes  far  less  subject  to  parasitic 
insect  or  fungus.  Such  a  rosebush  shows  i  s  master's  care 
and  repays  it  as  only  a  lovely,  fragrant  rose  can  do  it. 

The  Green  Fruit  Market. 

For  green  fruit  the  market  has  held  very  strong  with  an 
established  advance  in  apricots  and  peaches  and  a  stronger 
tone  in  pears  and  plums  suitable  for  canning.  This  has 
been  done  in  the  face  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  large 
buyers  to  get  concessions  from  commission  merchants  on 
the  plea  that  the  same  kind  and  quality  of  fruit  sold  for 
less  money  at  auction.    The  writer  was  a  witness  to  two 


such  attempts  on  the  part  of  a  canner,  but  failing  to  get 
the  desired  reduction  the  latter  paid  the  full  asking  price. 
The  strength  to  the  market  is  due  to  supplies  being  well 
in  hand  and  heavy  shipments  eastward,  where  prices  real- 
ized have  been  fairly  remunerative.  By  reference  to  the 
reported  sales  by  auction  at  the  Eist  it  will  be  seen  that 
on  August  Ist,  33  carloads  of  California  fruit  were  sold,  18 
of  which  were  placed  in  Chicago.  These  are  the  largest 
sales  ever  before  made  in  one  day,  and  which  go  far  to  dis- 
prove the  often  repeated  fallacy  that  the  fruit  industry  in 
this  State  is  being  overdone.  la  the  light  of  the  past  we 
think  the  future  holds  out  for  many  years  to  come  the 
promise  for  good  returns  on  fruit.  We  have  in  the  United 
States  a  population  of  about  70,000,000,  and  if  they  will 
consume  even  one  pound  of  Cal'fornia  fruit  per  capita  per 
month,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  can  be  provided  for,  as  it 
will  equal  840,000,000  pounds  or  20,000  carloads  a  season. 
At  two  pounds  per  capita  a  month  the  consumption  will 
exceed  our  production  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Of  course 
as  the  production  enlarges  lower  prices  will  unquestionably 
rule,  but  then  this  will  be  largely  met  by  cheaper  freight 
rates  and  improved  facilities  for  marketing  the  surplus. 
The  railroads  are  fast  solving  the  problem  of  cheaper 
freights  and  better  cars  in  which  to  haul  the  fruit  so  there 
will  be  less  loss  in  transit,  for  each  year  witnesses  an  im- 
provement in  these  lines. 


The  Orange  Industry. 

The  orange  season  for  1891-92  has  ended.  From  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  the  shipments  aggregated  in 
round  numbers  2800  carloads,  against  4600  carloads  during 
the  season  of  1890-91.  From  other  parts  of  the  State  we 
have  no  data  of  the  shipments,  but  they  were  in  excess  of 
the  quantity  shipped  the  preceding  season.  The  quality  of 
the  fruit  grown  in  Yuba  and  Butte  counties  was  excellent, 
and,  as  usual,  came  in  earlier  than  did  oranges  grown 
elsewhere.  The  oranges  marketed  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  were,  with  the  exception  of  those  sent  from 
Redlands  and  Highland  in  San  Bernardino  county  and 
two  or  more  other  favored  localities,  more  or  less  frosted 
and  consequently  were  very  poor  and  unmarketable,  as  far 
as  quality  was  concerned.  The  marketing  of  the  trashy 
stuff  had  a  demoralizing  effect  and  caused  even  the  more 
choice  to  feel  its  unfavorable  influence.  Had  all  the 
frosted  oranges  been  destroyed,  it  would  have  been  far  bet- 
ter for  the  industry,  not  to  say  anything  of  much  better 
prices  for  the  merchantable  fruit. 

If  the  season  of  1891-92  had  been  favorable  to  the 
growing  crop  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt  but  the  shipments  would  have  been  all 
of  5600  carloads,  and  that  they  would  have  been  marketed 
at  fairly  remunerative  prices.  This  opinion  is  grounded 
upon  the  favor  with  which  the  fruit  had  been  previously 
received  in  the  East.  The  growing  crop  promises  to  be 
above  an  average  in  yield,  and,  if  not  injured  by  frost,  of 
good  size  and  of  superior  quality. 

Of  the  2880  carloads  of  oranges  shipped  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State,  Riverside  contributed,  or  at  least 
that  place  is  credited  with,  1406,  equal  to  402,030  boxes. 
This  was  only  40  boxes  short  of  the  quantity  shipped  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1890-91;  which  goes  far  to  substantiate 
the  statement  that  if  the  season  had  been  favorable  to  the 
growing  crop,  the  quantity  for  shipment  would  have  been 
all  of  what  we  claim— 5600  carloads.  There  was  a  large 
increase  of  trees  which  came  into  bearing,  that  largely 
offset  the  lessened  quantity  of  fruit  to  the  tree  which  was 
marketed. 

At  this  writing  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  1892-93 
crop  of  oranges  will  come  in  on  a  fairly  hungry  market, 
and  if  so,  good  prices  will  rule.  This  opinion  is  largely 
grounded  on  the  fact  that  when  deciduous  fruit  (green, 
dried  and  preserved)  has  ruled  too  high  for  general  con- 
sumption, that  citrus  fruit  finds  better  favor  with  the  mass 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  and,  therefore, 
any  increase  in  the  crop  will  undoubtedly  be  cared  for  be- 
fore the  end  of  June  1893.  This  assertion  is  made  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  the  orange  crop  of  Florida  will, 
the  coming  season,  be  all  of  4,000,000  boxes  against  3,500,- 
000  boxes  in  the  season  of  1891-92.  That  part  of  the  very 
large  crop  of  Florida  oranges  (there  were  1,050,000  boxes 
more  than  in  the  season  of  1890-91)  the  past  season  which 
was  sent  up  north,  was  marketed  at  an  average  of  $1.88 
per  box  gross,  or  $1.11  per  box,  net  to  the  grower  at  the 
shipping  point  in  that  State.  Commenting  on  this  price. 
Pres.  Fairbank  of  the  Florida  Fruit  Exchange,  said  in  his 
annual  address:  "  A  very  abundant  fruit  crop  at  the 
North,  and  consequently  very  low  prices  of  apples,  grapes, 
etc.,  reacted  upon  our  orange  crop,  and  prices  ruled  very 
much  lower  than  the  preceding  year."  This  year  the 
crop  of  apples  and  all  other  deciduous  fruit  in  the  north- 
ern, middle  and  central  States  was  the  lightest  on  record, 
and,  therefore,  there  will  be  no  cause  for  complaint  about 
large  supplies  of  apples,  grapes,  etc. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

In  regions  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  the 
population  has  been  employed  industriously  during  the 
past  week  in  fanning  itself.  From  Nevada  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  the  weather  has  been  intensely  hot — so  hot  as  to 
eclipse  all  previous  records.  The  greatest  distress  was  of 
course  in  the  large  cities  and  in  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments where  fires  are  maintained.  In  New  York  city 
the  lowest  point  reached  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
from  Tuesday  till  Sunday  was  75  degrees,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  humidity  ranged  from  64  to  78.  In  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  California  we  are  acquainted 
with  degrees  of  heat  that  put  the  New  York  record  "  in 
the  shade,"  but  here  it  is  dry,  while  there  it  is  damp  al- 
most to  saturation.  The  distress  may  be  judged  by  the 
results  as  shown  in  the  death  record  for  the  week  as  fol- 
lows: Sunday,  179;  Monday,  190;  Tuesday,  187;  Wednes- 
day, 171;  Thursday,  198;  Friday,  213;  Saturday,  286.  Of 
the  whole  number  573  were  infants  and  775  were  under 
five  years  of  age.  In  the  Williamsburg  sugar  refinery  at 
Brooklyn  over  six  hundred  men  were  prostrated  by  heat 
and  seventeen  died  in  the  works  during  the  afternoon  of 
Friday.  Many  affecting  episodes  were  witnessed  on  Fri- 
day evening  when  the  wives  of  the  men  were  taking  their 
suppers  to  them  and  were  met  with  the  news  that  their 
husbands  had  already  been  sent  home,  overcome  by  the 
heat;  or,  as  in  three  instances,  were  met  by  a  cortege  of 
men  carrying  their  husbands  out  of  the  sugar-houses.  In 
the  streets  and  houses  of  the  city  the  people  literally 
sweltered,  while  horses  and  dogs  fell  dead  by  scores. 
From  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago  and  elsewhere 
come  similar  reports,  all  bearing  testimony  to  the  most 
severe  week  in  twenty  years.  On  Saturday  night  a  "  cool 
wave"  spread  over  the  parched  land  and  for  the  first  time 
in  a  week  the  people  went  comfortably  to  sleep.  Blessed 
indeed  are  we  who  dwell  on  the  Pacific  shore  I 


The  striking  workmen  at  Homestead,  Pa.,  show  no 
signs  of  weakening.  The  mills  are  operated  in  a  partial 
way  by  non-union  men  who  are  lodged,  fed  and  even 
preached-to  within  the  enclosure.  The  troops  are  still  on 
guard;  and  the  business  of  arresting  persons  guilty  ol 
specific  instances  of  violence  on  the  day  of  the  great 
fight  goes  on.  While  at  the  center  of  disturbance  matters 
have  thus  settled  into  routine,  the  country  at  large  is  pro- 
foundly agitated  over  the  questions  which  this  affair  has 
raised  up.  The  controversy  between  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
his  workmen  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  larger  controversy 
which  it  has  provoked.  The  assertion  by  the  Homestead 
men  of  a  property  right  in  the  mills  in  which  they  labor, 
and  the  support  of  that  assertion  in  the  Senate  of  the  na- 
tion has  raised  a  new  issue  in  American  affairs.  To  the 
Rural  it  appears  to  be  a  plain  issue  between  law  and 
lawlessness.  If  the  claim  of  the  strikers  to  a  right  in  the 
management  and  profits  of  the  Homestead  works 
be  admitted,  what  becomes  of  the  rights  of  the  owners  of 
themilU?  If  this  claim  be  conceded,  then  the  farm 
hands  and  fruit  pickers  in  California  have  rights  in  the 
farms  upon  which  they  labor — then  what  becomes  of  the 
rights  ot  the  land  owner  ?  If  the  strikers  be  allowed 
to  dictate  terms  upon  which  other  men  may  or  may 
not  work  in  the  Homestead  mills,  what  becomes  of  the 
rights  of  those  other  men  to  individual  liberty  of  choice 
and  action  ?  If  trades-unions  are  to  be  allowed  to  make 
the  laws  which  must  be  obeyed  by  labor  and  capital,  what 
becomes  of  the  authority  of  Congress  ?  The  plain  truth  is 
that  the  Homestead  men  are  wrong.  Every  so-called  prin- 
ciple they  are  contending  for  is  a  false  principle,  tor  it 
cannot  be  allowed  without  violation  of  the  rights  of  others. 
To  allow  their  claims  would  be  to  elevate  the  dictum  of 
the  trades-union  above  the  enactments  of  Congress  and  to 
destroy  our  whole  theory  of  personal  liberty.  Our  fore- 
fathers exchanged  government  by  an  aristocracy  for  gov- 
ernment by  the  people.  If  we  should  surrender  this  heri- 
tage, if  we  should  exchange  government  by  the  people  for 
government  by  the  mob,  it  would  be  the  most  shameful 
dereliction  of  human  history.  But  we  will  not  do  it.  The 
laws  which  protect  the  rights  of  all  will  be  enforced.  The 
Homestead  men  will  be  given  a  stern  lesson  in  the  Ameri- 
can doctrine  of  liberty  for  all  and  protection  for  all,  and 
this  lesson  will  not  be  more  for  them  than  for  the  whole 
country. 

The  pity  of  the  whole  affair  is  that  it  widens  the  breach 
between  capital  and  labor  or  to  speak  more  exactly,  be- 
tween the  capitalist  and  the  laborer.  The  true  relation  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  is  that  of  co-operation.  In  the  pres- 
ent organization  of  human  society  neither  can  walk  alone. 
For  one  department  of  industry  to  quarrel  with  another  is 
as  if  one's  right  hand  and  left  hand  should  fall  to  con- 
tending with  and  rending  each  other.  Even  when  the 
present  trouble  is  ended,  there  will  be  at  Homestead 
on  one  side  the  haughtiness  of  victory,  and  on  the  other  the 
humiliation  of  defeat.   There  will  be,  not  the  helpful 


spirit  of  accord,  but  the  evil  spirit  of  deep  hatred.  Co- 
operation under  such  terms  cannot  be  genuine.  And  far 
away  from  Homestead,  between  mill  and  mine  owners  and 
mill  and  mine  workers  everywhere,  the  spirit  of  class  will 
be  promoted  by  this  unhappy  controversy.  Where  formerly 
there  was  cordiality  and  friendship,  there  will  be  suspicion 
and  estrangement.  The  mine  workers  in  Nevada  who  have 
publicly  resolved  approval  of  the  false  principles  contended 
for  at  Homestead  and  Coeur  d'Alene,  have  made  enemies 
of  their  employers.  And  so,  wholesome  co-operation  be- 
tween employer  and  workmen  is  being  destroyed,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  moral  rights  of  the  workmen  which  no  law 
can  ever  enforce,  and  which  most  always  rest  upon  identity 
of  purpose  and  mutual  good,  will  lose  there  force.  Here,  in- 
deed, is  the  pity  of  the  thing.  The  workingman,  be  he  iron- 
monger, ploughman  or  other,  is  not  serving  his  own  inter- 
est when  he  substitutes  the  letter  of  the  contract  with  his 
employer  for  the  spirit  of  friendliness — when  he  exchanges 
the  warm  blood  of  good  will  for  the  cold  blood  of  busi- 
ness calculation. 


Just  as  the  New  World  is  solving  problems  for  the  Old, 
the  newer  West  is  solving  problems  for  the  East,  The 
broader  minded  among  theologians,  and  philosophic  men 
in  general,  have  long  observed  that  the  training  of  the 
theological  seminaries  is  arid,  narrow  and  artificial,  but 
they  have  not  seen  a  way  to  improve  it.  While  they  have 
been  speculating  concerning  the  fact,  the  bolder  men  out 
in  Colorado  have  been  seeking  the  remedy.  In  the 
Christian  Union  we  find  a  report  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Colorado  Divinity  School,  which  starts  off  upon  non- 
sectarian  lines.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Kerr  B.  Tupper,  a  Baptist, 
is  to  be  Dean  of  the  Faculty;  Bishop  Spaulding,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  is  to  be  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory; the  Rev.  Myron  W.  Reed,  a  Congregationalist,  is  to 
teach  the  Ethics  of  Social  Reform;  the  Rev.  Samuel  A, 
Eliot,  a  Unitarian,  is  to  teach  Comparative  Religion;  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Selleck,  a  Universalist,  is  to  have  charge  ot 
the  History  of  Christian  Doctrines;  and  the  Rev.  Albert 
A.  Pfanstiehl,  a  Presbyterian,  is  to  be  Professor  of  System- 
atic Theology.  The  school  is  born  of  the  great  need  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  for  such  an  institution.  It  is 
to  be  nonsectarian;  it  is  to  investigate  religious  truth 
seriously  and  impartially;  it  is  to  be  broad  and  catholic  in 
its  spirit;  it  is  to  be  hospitable  to  the  intellectual  methods 
of  the  day;  it  is  to  offer  theological  study  without  reference 
to  denominational  bearings;  and  it  is  to  aim,  not  to  fill 
men  with  information,  but  to  teach  them  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves.  Commenting  on  the  new  establishment, 
the  Christian  Union  says  :  "  This  is  a  bold  experiment, 
but  it  starts  in  a  new  country  with  a  clear  field,  and  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Its  progress 
will  be  watched  with  great  interest.  The  possibilities  of 
such  an  institution  ia  the  way  of  emphasizing  essential 
Christianity,  destroying  denominationalism,  developing 
the  spirit  of  Christian  unity  and  relieving  theological  edu- 
cation from  the  too  exclusively  abstract  character  which 
has  been  its  weakness,  are  almost  without  limit." 


The  presidential  campaign  is  undeniably  slow.  Usually 
at  this  season  the  country  is  in  a  roar,  but  outside  of  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  political  journals  there  is  scarce'y 
anything  to  call  to  mind  that  this  is  a  campaign  year. 
For  this  happy  condition  there  are  two  main  causes:  First, 
there  is  well  nigh  universal  confidence  in  the  capability 
and  honesty  of  both  Harrison  and  Cleveland,  and  since 
one  or  the  other  is  certain  of  election,  it  is  felt  that  in  any 
event  the  government  is  sure  to  be  in  good  hands.  Second, 
whoever  undertakes  to  instruct  the  people  must  talk  about 
the  issues  of  the  time  and  these  issues  happen  to  be  "dan- 
gerous." There  is  not  time  in  the  period  between  July 
and  November  to  correct  mistakes,  and  so  on  both  sides 
the  managers  are  trying  to  avoid  mistakes  by  keeping  off 
from  dangerous  ground — in  other  words,  by  leaving  the 
labor  question  and  the  issues  newly  raised  in  connection 
with  it  severely  alone.  At  the  same  time  it  makes  a 
"slow"  campaign,  for  the  attempt  to  discuss  the  tariff 
with  a  public  whose  attention  is  all  for  the  labor  question 
is  like  trying  to  interest  a  girl  who  has  her  eye  on  another 
man.  Thus  the  cowardice  of  the  parties  leaves  the  real 
issues  of  the  time  alone,  and  since  nobody  will  hearken  to 
the  old  songs,  politics  gets  small  attention. 


Farmers'  Instituie  Meeting.— The  third  quarterly 
session  of  the  Southern  California  Farmers'  Institute  will 
be  held  in  the  Opera  House  in  Chino,  August  17th  and 
i8th.  Franklin  Cogswell,  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
was  here  on  Monday  making  arrangements  for  the  meeting, 
which  promises  to  be  of  great  interest.  The  transaction  of 
some  necessary  business  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
a  number  of  interesting  papers  will  occupy  the  first  day, 
and  the  forenoon  of  the  second  day  will  be  devoted  to  a 
drive  over  the  beet  fields,  a  visit  to  the  factory  in  operation, 
and  a  lunch  given  the  members  from  abroad  by  Mrs  Gird 
on  the  beautiful  lawn  at  her  home. — Chino  Champion. 


Another  Effort  for  a  Dried  Fruit  Exchange. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  July 
29th,  E.  W.  Maslin  submitted  the  report  of  a  committee 
previously  appointed  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  dried  fruit  exchange  in  San  Francisco,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  meeting  had  been  held  with  fruit  growers  and 
others  interested  to  discuss  the  question  on  July  7th,  and 
it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  season  had  too  far 
advanced  to  begin  the  enterprise  this  year,  but  the  fullow- 
ing  resolution  had  been  passed  : 

Resolved.  That  the  scheme  of  establishing  a  dried-f'uit  ex- 
change is  feasible  and  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  we  advise  the  State  Horticultural  Society  to 
appoint  in  each  county  having  a  dried-fruit  interest  a  number 
of  persons  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  canvass  the  coun'y  for  the 
purpose  of  inciting  an  interest  among  the  fruit  growers  in  the 
project  of  establishing  the  said  dried-fruit  exchange,  to  estab- 
lish an  association  of  fruit  growers  in  each  county  where  there 
is  no  county  fruit  association,  and  to  ask  the  cooperation  of  as- 
sociations already  formed,  and  to  induce  the  sending  of  dele- 
gates to  a  conveniion  to  be  held  in  San  Jose  on  November  15th, 
then  and  there  to  organize  a  dried-fruit  exchange. 

The  recommendations  in  the  report  were  adopted  by  the 
Society,  and  the  same  committee,  with  the  addition  of  the 
secretary,  was  authorized  to  select  names  in  the  different 
counties  and  submit  them  for  adoption  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Society. 

Auction  Sales  of  Fruit. 

The  auction  sales  of  Sacramento  river  fruit  have  con- 
tinued with  good  amounts  offered  and  prices  favorable. 
P.  Steinhagen,  the  auctioneer,  addressed  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  by  invitation,  on  Friday  last  concerning 
this  method  of  sale  and  was  well  received.  The  following 
are  the  summaries  of  Monday  and  Tuesday's  auction 
sales: 

2500  baskets  Crawford  Peaches,  30@55c  ^  basket;  300  baskets 
Orange  Clings,  55@70c;  40  baskets  Nectarines,  40c;  75  baskets 
Plums,  37i@40c;  35  baskets  Crabapples.  45j;  60  baskets  Prunes, 
50@70c;  25  boxe-t  Nutmeg  Melons,  .$1@1.25  ^  box. 

1500  baskets  Crawford  Penches,  good  to  choice,  25@67Vc,  in- 
ferior, 25@40c  ^  basket;  150  baskets  Orange  Cling  Peaches, 
G0@65c;  2«  baskets  Sawyer  Seedling  Peaches,  $1.15;  150  baskets 
Plums,  30@474c;  50  baskets  Crabapples,  40c;  600  boxes  Bartlett 
Pears  sold  Monday  at  1  o'clock  at  85c@$l  for  No.  1  and  45@ 
75c  for  No.  2.   

Short  Crop  of  Prunes  and  Currants  Abroad. — The 
strength  of  the  dried  fruit  market  reported  in  last  week's 
Rural  Press  is  not  only  sustained,  but  a  slight  advance 
is  reported  in  prunes,  peaches  and  raisins,  which  is  noted 
at  some  length  in  the  commercial  department.  The  mar- 
ket has  strong  support  in  short  crops  abroad  independently 
of  the  short  crop  of  deciduous  fruit  at  the  East.  The 
latest  cables  received  from  France  not  only  confirm  pre- 
viously received  information  of  a  short  crop  of  Turkish, 
but  also  report  a  short  crop  of  Bohemian  prunes.  The 
currant  crop  in  Greece  is  also  reported  as  being  short. 
From  the  general  tenor  of  advices  it  looks  as  if  all  kinds 
of  California  dried  fruit  will  be  marketed  early  and  at 
good,  remunerative  prices. 

A  Pure  Food  Exhibition  in  New  York. — A  circu- 
lar upon  another  page  shows  that  our  olive  growers  pro- 
pose to  show  their  products  at  a  Pure  Food  Exhibition  to  be 
held  in  New  York  next  October.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  on  Friday  last,  the  same  sub- 
ject was  favorably  considered,  and  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  secure  the  display  of  California  dried  fruits.  This  is 
thought  to  be  especially  desirable  because  of  the  warfare 
which  some  eastern  nurserymen  have  threatened  to  make 
upon  our  products  in  retaliation  for  the  exclusion  of  east- 
ern nursery  stock.  Messrs,  Lelong,  Coates  and  Joseph 
Shinn  are  a  Committee  to  propose  ways  and  means  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Native  Food  Products. — S.  L.  Watkins,  of  EI  Do- 
rado county,  who  has  been  authorized  by  the  State  Com- 
mission to  make  a  collection  for  Chicago  of  the  native 
food  products  of  northern  California,  writes  from  Grizzly 
flats  that  he  will  endeavor  to  secure  the  following:  All 
the  plants,  grasses  and  flowers  indigenous  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  and  the  foliage  and  samples  of  wood 
of  the  different  trees;  the  different  varieties  of  wild  fruit, 
including  wild  cherries,  several  varieties  of  wild  plums, 
wild  strawberries,  wild  grapes,  thimble  berries,  black- 
berries, raspberries,  gooseberries,  currants  and  other  wild 
fruits  if  possible.  There  will  also  be  the  different  varieties 
of  nuts  and  the  burrs  containing  them. 

Rates  on  Northern  Shipments. — The  present  rate 
from  San  Jose  to  Spokane  Falls,  Wash.,  and  points  in 
Montana  on  deciduous  fruit  in  carloads  lots  on  freight 
trains  will  be  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds.  The  rate  on 
potatoes  or  vegetables  in  straight  or  mixed  carloads  will  be 
82  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  rate  for  deciduous  fruit, 
vegetables  and  potatoes  in  mixed  carloads  to  the  same 
points  is  $1.25.  Freight  cars  attached  to  passengers  trains 
containing  deciduous  fruit  will  be  taxed  $1.25  per  hundred 
weight,  as  quicker  time  ia  made. 
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Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for  Week  Ending 
Augnst  Ist. 

The  following  crop  report  for  the  week  ending  August 
Ist,  as  furnished  by  Director  Barwick  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau, and  Oalifornia  weather  service,  shows  a  rainfall  that 
was  appreciable  to  the  pluvialites  in  Shasta  county  and 
the  northern  portion  of  Tehama  county,  at  least  so  reports 
the  observer  at  Red  BluflF.  The  observers  or  crop  corre- 
spondents not  giving  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures 
(save  one  or  two  of  them),  it  would  be  folly  to  quote  them 
as  being  a  representative  temperature  of  the  State,  either 
by  sections  or  districts.  The  temperature  has  been  rather 
below  the  normal  in  all  portions  of  the  State  except  in  the 
Fresno  raisin  district,  where  it  was  about  normal.  Hops 
are  doing  remarkably  well,  at  least  so  reports  Mr.  Chris. 
Wagner,  who  is  general  hop  reporter  for  Oalifornia. 

Sbxstx.— Anderson— The  past  wi»ek  the  temperature  has  been 
about  normal,  heavy  thunder  and  lightning  on  Wednesday, 
l!7th,  passing  to  the  north;  shower  on  the  hills,  23rd;  light  rain- 
fall, .03  of  an  inch.  Wheat  now  turning  out  well  in  the  val- 
ley; fruit  is  fine.  One  carload  left  this  place  on  30th  for  Chi- 
cago. Crawford  peaches,  BarUett  pears  are  a  large  crop.  High- 
est temperature  100°,  lowest  60°.  Melons  coming  in  plenti- 
fully. 

Humboldt.— .Ewreia— Heavy  fogs  along  the  coast  have  pre- 
vailed through  the  week.  The  sun  has  not  shown  up  in  the 
lasf.  six  days.  Wheat  and  oats  are  being  harvested  and  the 
crops  will  be  good  in  quality  and  quantity.  Corn  is  not  doing 
well  from  lack  of  warm  sunshine.     Fruit  is  ripening  slowlv. 

Hydm!ille~F oggy  and  misty  weather  has  damaged  the  hay  a 
little  and  should  it  continue  it  is  feared  the  grain  will  rust. 

Upper  ifaioie— Harvesting  in  progress;  small  grain  rather 
below  average  on  account  of  the  cool,  wet  spring  and  the  dry- 
ing winds  which  followed;  summer  crops  very  backward,  but 
growing;  the  stand  of  corn  not  good. 

Lake  —3Ia  Tel  Vineyard,  Upper  Lake— Threshing  has  begun. 
So  far,  the  yield  is  above  the  average  in  quality  and  quantity. 
Had  it  not  "been  for  the  wild  oats  and  rust  the  crop  would  have 
been  the  largest  ever  raised  here.  Grapes  doing  very  well  and 
no  signs  of  mildew  in  sulphured  vineyards.  Fruit  ripening 
slowly.  Crop  short,  especially  prunes.  The  latter  attacked  by 
a  louse  which  yields  to  spraying. 

YcBA. — Marysville— The  damp  mornings  have  retarded  har- 
vesting to  some  extent,  but  it  is  progressing  favorably.  Fruit 
is  yielding  somewhat  better  than  anticipated. 

Placer. — Newcastle— The  weather  has  been  delightful  for 
gathering  the  fruit  crops.  This  month,  generally,  has  been 
cool,  but  not  so  cool  as  to  injure  the  fruit  in  the  orchards. 

Napa.— A'apo— Napa  fruit  growers  shipped  a  carload  of  fruit 
to  Butte,  Montana,  Sa'urday.  The  fruit  wa""  purchased  here  at 
the  following  guarnnteed  prices:  Psaches,  75  to  85  cents  per 
basket;  apples,  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  box;  plums,  $1.25  per  box. 
The  temperature  for  the  past  week  has  been  below  normal. 
Mornings  foggy.  Prunes  selling  for  $15  per  ton.  Other  fruit 
in  proportion.  Fruit  crop  below  average.  Grain  above  aver- 
age.   Grapes  doing  well.    Temperature  growing  warmer. 

Solano. —  Vacaville — The  even  temperature  the  past  week  has 
greatly  benetited  fruit  growers  in  the  proper  handling  of  their 
fruit.   A  continuation  of  this  weather  is  just  what  is  needed. 

SoyoMA.—Healdsburg — The  last  week  has  been  good  growing 
weather,  foggy  mornings  and  warm  alternooos.  Corn  looking 
well  and  growing,  besides  ripening  slowly,  also  prunes. 
Grapes  will  fall  one-fourth  to  one-third  short  around  here. 

Santa  Rosa — The  past  week  has  been  unusually  propitious  for 
the  ripening  fruit.  The  cool  weather  has  retarded  the  early 
ripening  of  peaches,  pears  and  apiicols,  thereby  giving  them  op- 
portunity to  more  fully  develop,  which  they  have  done  with 
remarkable  success.  Can ners  say  the  fruit  will  be  rather  short 
in  quantity  as  compared  with  last  year's  crop,  but  the  quality 
will  be  very  much  superior.  Hops  are  growing  nicely  and 
promise  a  good  yield. 

AMADOE  —Oieia— Unusual  cold  weather  for  July;  fruit  not 
developing  as  usual.  Fire  necessary  most  evenings  and 
mornings. 

Stanislaus. — Oakdale — The  weather  for  the  past  seven  days 
has  been  too  cool  for  farm  operations,  retarding  the  working 
of  the  harvesters  until  9  or  10  a.  m.  each  day,  owing  principally 
to  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The  best  weather  for 
harvesting  is  when  the  thermometer  ranges  from  71  in  the 
morning  to  107°  in  the  afternoon.  The  crops  this  year  should 
have  been  very  good,  as  the  weather  was  most  favorable 
throughout,  but  almost  all  farmers  complain  that  they  are 
coming  out  short. 

Tulake. —  Visalia — All  crops  turning  out  far  better  than  ex- 
pected.   We  have  had  the"  lowest  temperature  for  15  years. 

Alameda.— iiferj/iore — Grain  turning  out  well.  Fruit  crop 
fair.  Grapes — some  varieties— not  filling  out  well;  but,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  crop  will  be  fair.  Prices  for  all  produce  av- 
erage low. 

PUasanton — The  cool  weather,  accompanied  by  brisk  winds 
and  fog,  has  retarded  harvesting,  and  has  also  checked  the 
growth  of  hops  and  sugar  beets,  and  from  the  same  cause 
"  Couleur  "  has  appeared  in  the  vineyards,  the  best  French 
varieties  (particularly  "Cabernets"  )  suffering  most,  and  are 
damaged  fully  25  per  cent. 

Santa  CLAEA.—GiZroj/— Grain  being  rapidly  harvested.  Fruits 
yielding  better  than  expected.  Grapes  are  showing  well  in 
most  places  and  will  be  of  fine  quality. 

Santa  Cecz — Wationville — As  threshing  continues,  the  out- 
turn proves  the  truth  of  the  estimate  I  made  and  repor:ed  two 
months  ago.  Wheat  is  yielding  far  below  an  average  in  the 
valley  or  bottom  lands  on  account  of  lodging  and  rust,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  Pajaro  valley  land  has  been  sown  to  wheat  and 
barley  continuously  since  1850  and  1852,  and  is  too  worn  out 
for  wheat  or  barley.  Sugar  beets,  potatoes,  corn,  beans,  are 
doing  splendidly. 

MoNTEEEv.— San  ^rdo— The  past  week  was  rather  cool,  with 
fog  in  the  mornin?,  sometimes  lasting  until  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  but  this  day  (Saturday)  is  again  turning  warm. 
Highest  temperature  95°,  lowest  45°.  Grain  threshing  still 
going  on;  yield  poor. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— San  Luis  Obispo — We  have  another  cool 
week,  the  highest  temperature  in  the  shade  at  noon  being  80°. 
We  have  heavy  northwest  fogs  and  light  southeast  breezes  and 
fogs,  being  beneficial  to  our  large  bean  and  potato  crop,  bnt  a 
little  warmer  weather  wonld  help  on  corn  crop.  Some  parties 
are  drying  apricots,  but  the  crop  is  scattering  and  light  in  most 
places. 

Santa  Barbaea.— San<a  Maria— For  past  two  weeks  weather 
has  been  favorable  for  beans  and  summer  crops.  The  new  can- 
nery has  been  in  successful  operation  for  the  past  two  weeks, 
working  on  apricots.  The  fruit  crops  are  lighter  than  at  first 
anticipated — prunes  are  almost  a  failure  Grain  has  been  better 
than  anticipated.  Weather  below  normal  temperature  every 
week  of  the  month. 

Sacbamento. — Sacramento — The  temperature  during  the  week, 
although  warm,  has  been  below  the  average  or  usual  amount 
of  heat  that  the  earth  receives  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
normal  precipitation  is  nothing,  and  there  having  been  no 
rainfall  during  the  week,  the  conditions  have  been  normal. 


The  weather  conditions  have  been  beneficial  to  the  grape  and 
fruit  crop. 

Colusa. —  Williams — All  weather  conditions  continue  favor- 
able for  the  grape  and  fruit  crop. 

Glbnn. —  TFt/iou!*— The  wheat  crop  is  above  an  average. 
Peachps  are  plentiful  and  pears  appear  to  be  good.  The  prune 
crop  is  very  short.  Highest  and  lowest  temperature,  101°  and 
52°. 

San  Joaquin. — Stockton — As  the  harvest  progresses,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  average  quality  of  grain  is  slightly  below 
the  usual;  at  the  same  time,  the  yield  seems  rather  above  the 
average. 

Lodi — The  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  during  the  week 
were  91°  and  50°.  The  prevailing  winds  were  from  a  westerly 
quarter,  and  in  connection  with  the  cool,  damp  mornings,  have 
somewhat  delayed  the  wheat  harvest.  Watermelons  are  com- 
ing in  more  plentifully,  and  are  of  a  better  quality.  The  peach 
crop  will  be,  or  rather  is,  a  short  one,  but  the  quality  will  be 
very  good.  Grapes  are  coming  on  slowly,  and  are  every  bit  of 
two  weeks  later  than  nsual,  and  the  crop  will  be  short. 

Tehama. — Red  Bluff  (te\eg'tim) — The  temperature  has  been 
below  the  normal,  with  light  rain  falling  in  Shasta  county, 
amounting  to  about  .03  of  an  inch  at  Anderson.  Fruit  is 
ripening  very  slowly. 

Fbesno. — F)esno  (telegram) — The  weather  has  been  cloudless 
and  the  temperature  normal;  the  grain  harvest  and  fruit  ship- 
ments progressing.  Storage  of  water  in  creeks  on  account  of 
the  cool  weather  not  rapidly  melting  the  snow  in  the  moun- 
tains. Thousands  of  acres  of  pasturage  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Los  Angeles. — Los  Angeles— The  cloudy  nights  and  clear 
days  during  the  past  week,  accompanied  by  no  extreme  beat, 
have  not  been  beneficial  to  growing  or  maturing  products  that 
are  grown  in  this  vicinity.  What  is  needed  is  more  warm 
weather  to  mature  fruit.  Peaches  and  nectarines  coming  in, 
and  there  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  deciduous  fruits. 


Special  Hog  Premiams  at  the  State  Fair. 

Sacramento,  Aug.  2,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— We  have  just  been  notified  of  an 
ofTer  by  the  Union  Stock  Yard  Company,  of  San  Francisco, 
of  special  premiums  at  the  State  Fair  of  1892,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  hog-raising  in  California.  They  have 
kindly  offered  the  following  inducement  to  exhibitors: 

For  the  best  litter  of  hogs  for  packing  purposes  $25  00 

For  the  second  best   15  00 

For  the  third  best   10  00 

It  comes  somewhat  late,  but  we  hope  the  producers  will 
take  advantage  of  this  liberal  offer,  and  make  a  showing  of 
packing-house  stock.  A  good  exhibit  would,  no  doubt,  en- 
courage the  continuance  of  these  premiums  by  the  Union 
Company. 

We  desire  to  assist  them  in  every  way,  as  it  will  certainly 
revert  to  California's  interest  to  produce  what  we  have  been 
annually  importing  for  our  own  consumption.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  hog-raising  industry  should  not  be  made 
one  of  our  principal  resources,  as  it  is  certainly  a  paying 
investment,  and  when  we  shall  have  established  the  proper 
packing  facilities,  this  industry  will  warrant  considerable  in- 
crease to  furnish  the  company  with  the  necessary  packing 
material. 

I  hope  you  will  call  attention  to  these  facts,  that  our  hog 
raisers  may  be  induced  to  make  some  progress  in  the  in- 
dustry. Edwin  F.  Smith,  Sec'y. 

Work  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange. 

San  Jose,  Aug.  i,  1892. 

To  the  Editor  :— F.  M.  Righter  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Manager  of  "  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Ex- 
change." He  is  expected  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Exchange  residing  near  Campbell. 
Campbell  Fruit  Growers  Union  will  sell  all  of  their  fruit 
through  the  Exchange.  Bids  will  be  received  on  this  fruit 
up  to  Aug.  loth,  at  which  time,  judging  from  bids  already 
made,  at  least  the  fruit  now  ready  for  market,  and  possibly 
a  good  portion  of  their  prunes,  will  be  sold. 

For  "extra  Moorpark  apricots"  16  cents  has  been 
offered.  This  "  extra  "  lot  was  made  of  Moorpark  apricots 
ranging  from  i'/  to  2\  inches  in  diameter;  $62.50  per  ton 
has  been  offered  for  green  prunes,  and  10  cents  freely 
offered  for  dried  prunes,  four  sizes.  Driers  are  holding  for 
higher  figures — 1 1  cents  and  up.  Occasional. 

An  interesting  general  sketch  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit 
Exchange  may  be  found  on  page  107  of  this  issue. 

Points  on  Eucalyptus  Species. 

Los  Angeles,  July  30,  1892. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  some  one  of  experience  oblige 
several  readers  of  the  Rural  in  this  vicinity  by  telling 
them  what  variety  of  the  gum  tree  is  the  best  to  plant,  and 
how  many  cords  of  wood  can  be  expected  per  acre  from 
trees  five  years  old;  also,  what  is  the  best  time  of  the  year 
to  cut  the  wood  so  as  to  secure  a  good  growth  from  the 
stump  ?  Subscriber. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  readers  on  these 
points.    They  are  very  important. 

Oxford  Dowu  Sheep. 

W.  A.  Shafor  writes  us  that  he  will  leave  England  July 
i6th,  per  S.  S.  Canopus,  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec,  and 
bring  300  Oxford  Down  sheep.  Among  them  is  the 
champion  ram  at  the  Royal  show  this  year  and  a  lot  of 
other  winners  at  the  Royal  and  other  shows  in  England. 
He  expects  to  go  into  quarantine  at  Quebec  15  days,  and 
to  reach  Middletown.  Ohio,  by  the  middle  of  August,  and 
will  then  have  a  full  line  of  Oxford  Down  sheep  for  sale. 
Mr.  Shafor  is  the  largest  American  importer  of  Oxford 
Down  sheep,  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  intending 
purchasers  on  his  arrival  at  his  home  place  at  Middletown, 
Ohio.  ^ 

A  Los  Angeles  newspaper  states  that  Ventura  county  is 
inore  advanced  in  World's  Fair  work  than  any  of  the  other 
six  southern  counties,  with  the  exception  of  San  Diego 
county. 


"Big  Jaw"  or  "Lumpy  Jaw." 

The  interest  which  has  been  shown  by  the  stockmen  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  disease  known  as 
"  lumpy  jaw,"  or  that  form  of  actinomycosis  which  appears 
as  external  swellings  on  the  head,  renders  it  desirable  that 
a  preliminary  statement  should  be  made  concerning  the 
treatment  of  this  disease.  Until  recently  it  has  been  the 
opinion  of  the  veterinary  profession  that  a  cure  could  only 
be  obtained  by  a  surgical  operation,  and  that  this  should  be 
performed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  in  order  to  in- 
sure success. 

In  March  last  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  was  made  by  M.  Nocard,  of  the  Alfort 
Veterinary  School,  in  a  communication  to  the  French  Cen- 
tral Society  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  He  showed  clearly 
that  the  actinomycosis  of  the  tongue,  a  disease  which  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  common  in  Germany  and  is  there  known 
as  "  wooden-tongue,"  could  be  quickly  and  permanently 
cured  by  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium.  M. 
Nocard  calls  attention  to  the  success  of  M.  Thomassen,  of 
Utrecht,  who  recommended  this  treatment  as  long  ago  as 
1885,  and  who  has  since  treated  more  than  eighty  cases,  all 
of  which  have  been  cured.  A  French  veterinarian,  M. 
Godbille,  has  treated  a  number  of  cases  with  the  same 
remedy,  all  of  which  have  been  cured.  M.  Nocard  also 
gives  details  of  a  case  which  was  cured  by  himself. 

All  of  the  cases  referred  to  were  of  actinomycosis  of  the 
tongue,  and  no  one  appears  to  have  attempted  the  cure  of 
actinomycosis  of  the  jaw  until  this  was  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Norgaard,  veterinary  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  He  selected  a  young  steer  in  April  last,  in  fair 
condition,  which  had  a  tumor  on  the  jaw,  measuring  i^yi 
inches  in  circumference,  and  from  which  a  discharge  had 
already  been  established.  This  animal  was  treated  with 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  result  was  a  complete  cure,  as 
stated  in  the  reports  which  were  recently  given  to  the 
press  at  the  time  the  animal  was  slaughtered  in  Chicago. 
If  lumpy  jaw  can  be  cured  so  easily  and  cheaply,  as  this 
experiment  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  the  treatment  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  cattle  raisers  of  the  country.  As 
is  well  known,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  steers 
weekly  coming  to  our  markets  which  are  condemned  be- 
cause they  are  diseased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  animal  is  affected.  If  these  could  be 
cheaply  and  rendily  cured  by  the  owners,  it  would  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  carcass,  and  solve  all  the  troublesome  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  such  animals. 

The  curability  of  the  disease  does  not  affect  the  princi- 
ples which  have  been  adopted  in  inspecting  and  condem- 
ning animals  affected  with  it.  This  Department  has  never 
considered  it  necessary  to  condemn  animals  affected  with 
actinomycosis  on  account  of  the  contagiousness  or  the  in- 
curability of  the  disease.  Such  condemnations  have  been 
made  when  the  disease  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  affect  the 
general  condition  of  the  animal,  and  all  such  carcasses 
would  be  condemned  whether  the  disease  from  which  the 
animal  suffered  was  contagious  or  not,  or  whether  it  was 
curable  or  incurable. 

The  treatment  with  iodide  of  potassium  consists  in  giving 
full  doses  of  this  medicine  once  or  twice  a  day  until  im- 
provement is  noticed,  when  the  dose  may  be  reduced  or 
given  less  frequently.  The  size  of  the  dose  should  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  weight  of  the  animal.  M.  Thomassen 
gives  one  and  one-half  drams  of  iodide  of  potassium  daily 
in  one  dose  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water  until  improvement 
is  noticed,  which  he  states  is  always  within  eight  days. 
Then  he  decreases  the  dose  to  one  dram.  The  animals  do 
well  under  this  treatment,  showing  only  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms which  follow  the  use  of  iodine,  the  principal  ones  be- 
ing discharge  from  the  nose,  weeping  of  the  eyes,  and 
peeling  off  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin.  These  symptoms 
need  cause  no  uneasiness,  as  they  never  result  in  any  seri- 
ous disturbance  of  the  health. 

M.  Godbille  has  given  as  much  as  four  drams  (half  an 
ounce)  in  one  day  to  a  steer,  decreasing  the  dose  half  a 
dram  each  day  until  the  dose  was  one  and  one-fourth 
drams,  which  was  maintained  until  the  twelfth  day  of  treat- 
ment, when  the  steer  appeared  entirely  cured. 

M.  Nocard  gave  the  first  day  one  and  one-half  drams  in 
one  dose  to  a  cow;  the  second  and  succeeding  days  a  dose 
of  one  dram  in  the  morning  and  evening,  in  each  case  be- 
fore feeding.  This  treatment  was  continued  for  ten  days, 
when  the  animal  was  cured. 

Dr.  Norgaard  gave  two  and  one-half  drams  dissolved  in 
water  once  a  day  for  three  days.  He  then  omitted  the 
medicine  for  a  day  or  two,  and  continued  it  according  to 
symptoms.  These  examples  of  the  treatment  as  it  has 
been  successfully  administered  by  others  will  serve  as  a 
sufficient  indication  for  those  who  wish  to  test  it. 

Experiments  are  now  being  conducted  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  treatment  of 
lumpy  jaw  with  this  remedy,  and  the  results  will  be  pub- 
lished as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  meantime,  it  would  be 
well  for  all  who  have  anima's  affected  with  the  disease  to 
treat  them  according  to  this  method,  and  report  results  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Barley  Qriudiug. 

At  Clements,  San  Joaquin  county,  a  grist  mill  is  running 
full  blast,  and  in  calling  on  the  proprietor,  he  informed  me 
that  the  charges  for  grinding  the  farmers'  barley  was  $1.25 
per  ton,  but  the  farmer  furnished  the  sacks  and  twine  for 
sewing.  If  20  sacks  of  barley  is  brought  to  the  mill,  27 
sacks  of  crushed  will  be  the  result.  This  increased  bulk  is 
desirable  because  the  feed  is  more  easily  digested  by  the 
animals. 

Much  is  also  being  done  with  portable  barley  mills, 
the  owner  and  crew  going  from  ranch  to  ranch,  carrying 
their  own  boarding  and  camp  outfit.  Their  usual  rate  is 
Si. 50  per  ton,  I  am  informed.  W.  H.  M. 
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"  Approved  English  Names  for  Western  Trees." 

Prof.  Sargent's  Criticisms  Considered. 

Oakland,  July  30,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — Having  kindly  opened  your  columns 
from  the  first  to  the  discussion  upon  the  establishment  of 
certain  English  names  as  being  suitable  for  our  western 
trees,  I  desire  further  to  employ  your  valuable  journal  to 
report  from  time  to  time  the  progress  of  the  new  departure. 

Returning  recently  from  an  extended  reexploration  of  the 
forested  mountains  of  Southern  Arizona,  we  find  awaiting 
us  much  interesting  data  concerning  the  proposed  English 
names.  I  may  say  in  general,  that  the  reform  movement 
seems  to  meet  with  almost  unanimous  support,  which  was 
not  to  be  expected  in  certain  quarters,  where  radical 
■changes  were  proposed,  and  such  approval  is  therefore 
all  the  more  gratifying. 

Where  criticism  or  diflFerences  of  opinion  are  given,  it  is 
■generally  oflFered  in  a  considerate,  kindly  spirit,  which  is 
exceedingly  helpful,  and  for  which  I  am  truly  grateful. 

The  State  Superintendents  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
write  approvingly,  and  recommend  that  the  Handbook 
(lately  introducing  these  names)  be  placed  in  their  school 
libraries,  while  most  of  the  county  superintendents  of  Cali- 
fornia receive  the  English  names  with  favor,  and  several 
Eastern  journals  give  extended  notices  of  the  Handbook, 
and  encourage  the  preparation  of  the  larger  work  to  follow. 

The  most  important  indorsement  of  my  efforts  to  estab- 
lish suitable  English  names  comes  from  Prof.  Sargent, 
editor  of  Garden  and  Forest,  for  May  11,  1892.  He  gives 
a  two-column  editorial  notice  of  the  Handbook,  quoting 
several  paragraphs  and  giving  nearly  the  full  list  of  En- 
glish names  proposed  for  our  Cone-bearing  trees,  "  in  the 
hope,  '  he  concludes,  "  of  aiding  the  author  to  bring  about 
a  most  desirable  reform." 

He  also  takes  exception  to  a  few  of  the  proposed  names, 
giving  reasons  therefor;  and  it  is  to  these  helpful  criti- 
cisms that  I  wish  particularly  to  refer  at  this  time,  for  in 
most  instances  the  exceptions  are  not  well  grounded,  as  I 
will  endeavor  to  show. 

"Alpine  White-bark  Pine"  of  the  Handbook,  designating 
in  English  our  Pinus  albicaulis,  which  we  find  with  its 
white  bark  and  its  white  annual  branchlets  fringing  the 
upper  limits  of  our  alpine  forests,  he  considers  sufficiently 
designated  by  the  shorter  name  of  White-bark  Pine;  but 
all  the  trees  of  this  order  in  high,  wind-swept  situations  are 
apt  to  have  more  or  less  silvery  white  bark,  whatever  their 
color  in  less  elevated  localities.  "  White-stem  Pine,"  al- 
hiding  to  the  stout  annual  stems,  would  be  a  better  name, 
and,  moreover,  it  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  botanical 
one.    This  correction  will  appear  in  the  next  edition. 

"  Nevada  Nut  Pine "  for  Pinus  nionophylla  he  thinks 
not  well  chosen,  because  the  species  is  not  confined  to  the 
State  of  Nevada.  To  be  sure,  it  extends  to  contiguous 
territory,  but  its  headquarters  of  best  development  are  in 
Nevada;  and  the  same  remark  is  true  of  the  "  New  Mexi- 
can Pinon,"  which  extends  sparingly  to  adjoining  regions, 
but  is  abundant  in  New  Mexico.  "  Stone-seed  Mexican 
Pifion  "  Prof.  Sargent  thinks  "  a  rather  unnecessarily  long 
and  awkward  name."  Awkward  it  certainly  is,  but  exactly 
descriptive,  and  a  similar  name  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
this  hard-seeded  species  from  the  two  other  soft-shelled 
pinones  partly  included  in  Arizona,  though  the  "  Stone-seed  " 
is  the  principal  one,  and  largely  cultivated  for  food  in  Mex- 
ico, where  it  abounds. 

"  North  Coast  Scrub  Pine"  for  Pinus  contorta  he  thinks 
might  be  changed  to  Contorted  Pine.  As  neither  the  tree 
nor  any  of  its  parts  are  contorted  (despite  the  fancy  of 
Douglas,  who  named  it),  and  considering  that  the  tree  is 
the  smallest  of  our  species  and  confined  exclusively  to  the 
North  Coast  region,  the  preceding  name  was  naturally  sug- 
gested. 

"Arizona  Five-leaved  Lumber  Pine"  is  criticised  as  "an 
unfortunate  designation,  as  the  leaves  are  not  always  in  5's 
and  the  species  does  not  produce  especially  valuable 
lumber."  To  this  I  have  to  say  that  the  leaves — like 
those  of  other  species— are  usually  constant  in  their  num- 
ber; and  as  to  the  other  objection,  this  pine  is  one  of  those 
growing  in  the  reach  of  the  white  man,  and  has  been  mostly 
cut  away  in  certain  localities  and  manufactured  into  lumber 
which  is  similar  to  the  yellow  pine  of  California,  belonging 
to  the  same  group— the  "  Broken-cone  Lumber  Pines." 

"  Canada  Horn-cone  Pine,"  for  the  curious  little  Cana- 
dian Pine,  with  its  horn  like  cones  pointing  forward  along 
the  branchlets,  my  critic  thinks  "  not  preferable  or  easier  to 
remember  than  Gray  Pine,  by  which  this  species  is  uni- 
versally known  in  Canada."  But  the  horn  like  cones  of  this 
species  are  unique  in  the  great  family  of  Cone  bearers;  the 
tree  is  not  particularly  gray  in  color,  only  "dull  grayish 
green,"  according  to  Gordon,  while  we  have  agreed  to  call 
our  gray,  cloud-like  Pinus  Sabiniana,  the  "  Gray-leaved 
Pine,"  which  would  conflict. 

The  approved  names  for  our  firs  fare  better,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  "  their  identity  and  synonymy  are  more  confused 
than  the  trees  of  any  other  group  of  conifers;"  but 
"Feather-cone  Red  Fir"  the  editor  thinks"  inappropriate." 
Pray  wherein  ?  Its  Latin  name  Abies  nobilis,  meaning 
Noble  Fir,  and  so  called  by  some  authors,  is  certainly  in- 
appropriate because  the  tree  is  less  majestic  than  two  other 
species,  while  the  cones  are  clothed  with  recurved,  beauti- 
fully fringed,  brown  bracts,  resembling  the  feathers  of  a 
bird — hence  Feather-cone. 

Concerning  our  redwoods.  Prof.  Sargent  writes:  "  It 
hardly  seems  necessary  to  designate  Sequoia  sempervirens 
ai  the  '  Coast  Redwood,'  as  it  is  the  only  California  conifer 
■that  is  called  Redwood;  or  to  call  Sequoia  f^igantea  '  Giant 
Sequoia.'  To  our  taste,"  he  continues,  "  Big  Tree  is  a  sim- 
pler and  better  name."    It  happens  that  both  Sequoias  ate 


decided  Redwoods  and  both  called  Big  Trees,  hence  some 
distinction  is  necessary.  I  thought  to  call  one  the  Coast 
and  the  other  the  Sierra  Redwood,  but  "  Giant  Sequoia  " 
is  already  in  use  and  quite  distinctive  for  the  larger 
species. 

"  Alaska  Ground  Cypress  "  is  objected  to  because  "  the 
tree  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  Alaska."  To  this  I  have  to  remark  that, 
compared  with  the  other  genera  of  cypresses,  the  trees  of  the 
genus  Chamacyparis  are  found  with  low,  spreading 
branches,  as  the  Latin  name  signifies,  while  Alaska  is  the 
principal  home  of  this  species. 

"  Arizona  Red-bark  Cypress''  falls  under  criticism,  "as  it 
is  the  only  species  known  to  grow  in  that  Territory,  and  so, 
simply  Arizona  Cypress  would  do  as  well.''  Late  explora- 
tions in  the  Chirricahua  mountains  of  Southern  Arizona  re- 
veal, as  we  expected,  that  there  may  be  two  or  three  species 
of  stringy-barked  cypress,  until  the  present  unknown,  in 
that  Territory. 

"  Nor  do  we  like  '  North  Coast  Cypress  '  for  C.  Goveni- 
ana"  writes  our  friendly  critic,  " as  the  species  is  found  as 
far  south  as  Monterey  bay;  or  '  California  Mountain  Cy- 
press '  for  C.  Macnabiana,  a  rare  and  local  species  which 
grows  on  the  foothills  rather  than  on  the  mountains."  I'm 
glad  that  the  first-named  cypress  is  admitted  to  be  limited 
to  the  comparatively  northern  coast  named,  while  the 
Mountain  Cypress  seems  to  have  its  headquarters,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Carl  Purdy,  "  on  the  top  of  Red  mountain  near 
Clear  Lake;''  also,  according  to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  it  was  found  by 
him  "on  the  flanks  of  Mt.  Shasta,  at  an  elevation  of  5000 
feet." 

I  am  glad  to  concede  one  exception  as  well  taken :  "Pa- 
cific Yew "  of  the  Handbook  is  no  better  than  Western 
Yew  would  have  been;  and,  especially  so,  as  Nuttall  once 
called  it  Taxus  occidentalis.  This  correction  will  be 
printed  in  future  editions. 

Lastly,  Prof.  Sargent  alludes  to  my  following  the  lead  of 
Prof.  Greene  in  taking  up  the  name  of  Tumion  of  Rafin- 
esque  (not  Tuminon^  as  twice  printed  in  the  Garden  and 
Forest  article)  in  the  place  of  Torreya  of  Arnott,  and  states 
that  "  the  species  in  Florida  is  known  by  the  vernacular 
name  of  Torreya." 

Is  it,  indeed.'  Prof.  Sargent's  own  census  report  of  N. 
A.  Forest  Trees  gives  it  as  Stinking  Cedar — one  of  the  kind 
of  names  I  am  trying  to  get  the  public  to  discard. 

A  better  name  given  the  tree  by  other  citizens  is  Nutmeg 
Tree.  Only  botanists  would  call  it  by  the  Latin  name  of 
Torreya,  a  name  commemorating  one  of  the  first  botanists 
of  America— Dr.  John  Torrey;  but,  hallowed  as  is  the  name, 
when  botanists  learn  that  it  is  not  available  for  this  genus 
of  Cone  bearers,because  it  was  previously  applied  to  another 
genus,  they  must  of  course,  however  sorrowfully,  take  up 
the  proper  name,  as  I  have  done. 

The  editor  of  Garden  and  Forest,  to  whom  I  am  indeed 
greatly  indebted  for  his  assistance  in  thus  reestablishing  on 
firmer  grounds  my  proposed  English  names,  concludes: 
"  Such  criticisms  as  those  which  we  have  ventured  upon 
show  the  difficulty  of  fixing  on  any  plant  a  vernacular 
name  which  will  be  acceptable  to  every  one,  and  will  serve 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  best  name  for  any  plant  is 
the  Latin  one  which  is  given  in  accordance  with  a  fixed 
and  recognized  principle  and  which  cannot  be  changed  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  that  principle." 

If  the  editor  of  Garden  and  Forest  and  other  tree  lovers 
will  give  the  "Approved  English  Names  "  thoughtful  at- 
tention, they  will  not  find  that  I  have  entered  upon  this  im- 
portant innovation — which  it  must  perforce  appear  to  be  in 
a  few  instances — without  many  years' examination  of  west- 
ern forests  and  much  careful  comparison  and  balancing  of 
appellations. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  important 
discoveries  have  been  made  lately,  concerning  the  conifers 
in  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  but  their 
discussion  must  be  deferred  to  future  articles,  perhaps  until 
the  close  of  the  exploring  season,  when  time  shall  have 
been  given  for  the  examination  of  data  and  comparison  of 
specimens.  At  present  we  can  only  pause  to  notice  the 
evidences  of  approval  nearly  everywhere  extended  to  the 
attempt  to  introduce  appropriate  vernacular  names  to  the 
public,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  taken  up  by  tree  lovers 
and  gradually  established,  thus  realizing  the  prophetic 
phrase  of  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker:  "Good  English  names 
for  your  noble  western  trees."  J.  G.  Lemmon. 
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The  Height  of  Douglass  Firs. 

Hon.  Wm.  Alvord  of  San  Francisco,  President  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  was  naturally  put  out  a 
little  by  current  newspaper  statements  that  there  are  Doug- 
lass firs  in  Washington  that  are  over  600  feet  in  height.  Of 
course  he  did  not  believe  it,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  the  ap- 
pended letter,  one  to  whom  he  appealed  for  testimony,  and 
who  is  an  authority,  says  the  statement  is  a  great  exaggera- 
tion. We  are  under  obligation  to  Mr.  Alvord  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  printing  the  following: 

San  Francisco,  July  19,  1892. 

William  Alvord  Esq.,  S.  F. — Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  in- 
quiry as  10  sires  of  trees  in  the  Northwest,  which  we  referred  to  Mr. 
Cyrus  Walker,  our  manager  at  Puget  sound,  we  would  say  that  we 
are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  Irom  that  gentleman,  under  date  of  the  15th 
inst..  reading  as  follows: 

"Yours  of  the  I2th  was  this  morning  received,  referrinc;  to  a  letter 
from  William  Alvord.  President  of  the  Bank  of  California,  regarding 
the  measurement  of  the  Big  Trees  of  the  State,  mentioned  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Chronicle  of  July  lotb. 

'•  I  consider  the  statement  that  trees  have  been  found  anywhere  in 
the  Sound  country  650  feet  high  is  a  great  exaggeration. 

"  From  the  information  I  have  received  in  this  matter,  it  is  possible 
some  of  the  largest  fir  trees  may  be  7  feet  in  diameter  on  the  stump 
and  300  feet  high,  but  I  have  never  seen  one. 

"The  statement  in  regard  to  the  size  of  cedar  and  spruce  trees  is 
also  greatly  overdrawn.  Out  of  85,838  logs  we  received  last  year, 
there  were  only  50  logs  from  60  to  67  inches  in  diameter,  and  most  of 
them  were  about  60  inches. 

"  I  have  never  beard  of  more  than  314  feet  of  saw  logs  being  cut 
from  any  one  tree;  this  tree  measured  300  feet  long." 

Pope  &  Ta'.:.ot. 


Suggestive  Notes  on  the  English  Royal  Show. 

Written  for  the  Robal  Press. 

In  the  Breeders^  Gazette  of  July  6,  1892,  is  a  very  inter- 
esting letter  by  the  editor  (who  is  now  on  a  visit  to  Great 
Britain)  on  what  he  calls  "  Britain's  greatest  summer  show." 
He  praises  the  managers  and  management  of  the  show 
throughout  in  the  highest  terms.  The  first  thing  that  at- 
tracts his  attention  is  that  no  vehicles  are  allowed  inside 
the  gate.  All  visitors  alight  and  enter  the  grassy  park  on 
foot.  Not  even  a  mounted  marshal  rides  up  and  down  the 
yard  to  the  possible  discomfiture  of  pedestrians. 

He  commends  the  practice  as  being  worthy  of  a  trial  by 
some  of  our  American  fair  management,  saying  that  it  con- 
tributes amazingly  to  the  comfort  of  visitors,  enabling  the 
people  to  circulate  much  more  freely  and  with  greater 
safety  to  life  and  limb,  besides  which  there  is  a  remarkable 
freedom  from  dust  or  mud,  worked  up  by  hoofs  and  wheels. 
a  catalogue  of  exhibits. 

We  have  before  now  urged  upon  the  managers  of  our 
fairs  the  importance  of  having  a  catalogue  of  all  things  on 
exhibition,  as  is  the  case  at  all  British  live  stock  shows  of 
any  importance.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Sanders  says  on  the 
subject: 

"The  next  thing  to  command  our  admiration  is  the  complete  cata- 
logue of  every  article  or  animal  on  exhibition  obtainable  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  the  judging  begins  and  ends.  None  can  so  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  perfectly-arranged  volume  as  a  newspaper 
reporter.  In  America  we  enter  a  fair  ground  with  a  blank  book  and 
pencil  and,  by  an  amount  of  work,  worry  and  traveling  undreamed 
of  by  the  average  reader  of  our  reports,  manage  to  dig  out  the  neces- 
sary mass  of  data  relating  to  breeds,  owners,  ages,  pedigrees,  classi- 
fication, winners,  etc.  Here  it  is  all  before  you  in  plain  black  and 
white,  and  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  management  extends,  in  the  case 
of  press  representatives,  to  complimentary  copies  interleaved  with 
blank  pages  for  memorandum  notes.  Visitors  at  large  pay  for  this 
invaluable  document  one  shilling — say  25  cents.  To  any  really  in- 
terested visitor,  it  is  worth  ten  times  that  amount." 

In  order  to  have  a  catalogue  of  everything  on  exhibition, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  all  entries  made  by  a  given  dafe, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  show.  Why  can  we  not 
have  it  so  here  as  well  as  there,  is  a  question  that  has  often 
been  asked,  but  still  remains  without  any  satisfactory 
answer.  In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why  exhibitors  should 
not  make  their  entries  at  least  one  or  two  weeks  before  the 
fair.  Such  a  course  would  be  much  easier  and  more  pleas- 
ant for  all  parties,  also  a  great  saving  of  tlhie  and  trouble 
for  both  exhibitors  and  officials,  who  would  be  spared  much 
or  all  of  the  hurrying  and  annoyance  consequent  upon  hav- 
ing all  entries  to  make  during  the  first  days  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 

JUDGING. 

By  having  the  entries  made  and  the  judges  selected  be- 
fore the  show,  the  judging  could  be  done  during  the  first 
day  or  two,  or  at  latest  the  second  and  third  days  after  the 
opening,  according  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. One  day  would  be  sufficient  for  the  judging  of  all 
live  stock  if  everything  was  properly  prearranged.  On  the 
further  management  and  arrangements  in  the  cattle  classes, 
Mr.  Sanders  continues: 

"As  is  generally  understood,  the  judging  here  is  all  concluded  on 
the  opening  day,  the  sum  of  .'ive  shillings  being  charged  for  admis- 
sion that  day.  Immediately  afterward  a  prize  sheet  giving  all  the 
awards  is  issued,  the  prize  winners  are  all  conspicuously  placarded,  a 
low  fee  is  put  upon  the  gate,  and  weather  permitting,  the  crowds 
then  come  to  the  show  in  numbers  emphasizing  sharply  the  interest 
felt  by  all  Englishmen  in  agricultural  affairs.  As  the  animals  are  all 
arranged  in  their  stalls  by  classes  (or  ring,'),  according  to  age  and 
breed,  the  visitor  can  study  out  the  various  problems  presented  at 
leisure  and  with  infinite  satisfaction  as  compared  with  what  can  be 
done  in  an  American  sbow-yard  after  the  ribbons  are  tied,  If  one, 
for  instance,  wishes  to  compare  the  relative  merits  of  the  aged  bulls 
of  any  given  breed,  they  may  all  be  found  all  week  standing  side  by 
side  just  as  they  were  seen  in  the  ring.  The  value  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement is  self-evident." 

The  overpowering  show  of  the  cattle  classes  is  made  by 
that  most  widespread  of  all  British  breeds,  the  Shorthorn 
(136  entries),  and  three  out  of  every  five  are  roans. 
Furthermore,  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  best  ones  are 
roans;  yet,  strange  to  relate,  both  the  male  and  female 
championships  fall  to  reds,  but  in  neither  case  was  such 
honor  fully  deserved. 

the  color  question. 

In  regard  to  the  color  of  the  champion  bull  the  English 
Agricultural  Gazette  says:  "  He  is  a  red  and  white  bull, 
mostly  red,  but  with  those  white  points,  such  as  "  stock- 
ings," which  in  former  years  were  much  abhorred , but  have 
distinguished  so  many  of  the  best  winning  Shorthorns  of 
recent  years  that  they  are  now  excused,  if  not  liked, 
while  judges  have  wisely  refused  to  allow  their  partialities 
toward  roan  or  whole-red  to  rule  their  decisions  when  real 
superiority  has  come  before  them  in  association  with  un- 
fashionable markings  or  with  pure  white." 

As  to  the  color  of  the  champion  cow,  Truth,  she  is  en- 
tered in  the  herd  book  as  "  r.  &  w.,"  which  means  red  and 
white.  Besides,  this  is  not  the  first  time  she  has  been 
awarded  the  highest  honors  at  the  "  Royal." 

satisfactory  awards. 

Beginning  with  the  large  class  of  20  aged  bulls,  the 
judges,  Messrs.  Chas.  Tindall  (formerly  with  Lorn)  and 
Geo.  Ashburner  of  Low  Hall,  it  appears  were  not  of  one 
mind  as  to  which  bull  should  have  the  first  prize,  and  even- 
tually called  in  Mr.  Chas.  Howard  as  arbitrator,  who  sent 
the  winning  card  to  Mr.  Williams'  Major,  also  the  cham- 
pion bull  of  the  show,  bred  by  the  Queen,  the  second  and 
third  prize  bulls  both  being  of  Mr.  Cruiksbank's  breeding. 
After  some  remarks  on  the  comparative  merits  of  several 
of  the  animals  in  this  class,  Mr  Sanders  concludes:  That 
the  judges  hit  upon  the  three  best  bulls  of  the  class  was 
universally  conceded,  and  as  they  were  judged  by  an 
English  bench  and  in  competition  with  big,  s:aly  English 
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bulls,  this  is  a  tribute  to  the  north-country  blood  which  was 
as  fairly  won  as  it  was  thoroughly  deserved. 

Two  large  classes  of  two-year-old  and  yearling  bulls  are 
well  spoken  of,  as  are  also  the  cows  in  milk  or  in  calf,  the 
winner  in  this  class  being  the  champion  female  of  the  show. 

Heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf,  calved  in  1889,  were  a  small 
class  of  six,  but  in  Mr.  Sanders'  opmion,  the  class  of 
heifers  calved  in  1890  formed  the  great  feature  of  the  en- 
tire beef  cattle  section.    He  says: 

The  writer  has  attended  practically  all  the  great  Western  Americaii 
fairs  /or  a  dozen  years  past,  but  has  never  yet  seen  a  ring  of  cattle  of 
similar  age  th»t  could  be  compared  with  this  magnificent  line  of 
heifers— 24  in  number.  Here  was  a  bunch  of  roan  cattle  that  ought 
to  be  bought  np  by  some  enterprising  syndicate  (if  such  a  thing  were 
possible)  and  traveled  about  (like  the  White  Heifer  of  ye  olden  time) 
through  all  our  Western  States  as  a  revelation  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  breeding  for  good  results  regardless  of  color  or  particular 
lines  of  blood.  Such  a  bevy  of  thick,  blooming,  sappy  young  cattle 
as  was  sent  into  this  competition  by  the  Queen,  Mr.  Brierly.  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Eokroyd,  Daane  Willis,  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Lord  Polwarth,  and  Messrs  Lynn,  Hosken,  Clayton,  Chalk,  et 
al.,  would  make  a  sensation  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  or  aiiy 
other  great  gathering  of  the  clans  anywhere  on  earth.  It  was,  in 
brief,  a  display  well  worth  going  across  the  Atlantic  to  see. 

CATTLE  WITH  GOOD  COATS. 

After  some  lengthy  remarks  on  the  individual  merits  of 
several  of  the  animals,  he  draws  a  comparison  between  the 
English  and  American  customs  of  showing,  in  regard  to 
the  hair,  the  latter  smoothing  down  a  short  coat,  and  the 
former  showing  up,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the  hair  that 
can  be  got  to  grow,  and  rightly  so,  for  of  what  good  is  a 
beast  to  stand  the  ordinary  exposure  to  which  stock  cattle 
must  needs  be  subjected,  without  a  good  coat  of  hair, 
which  ought  naturally  to  grow  upon  it  for  protection 
against  weather  at  the  time  it  is  most  wanted.  Mr,  San- 
ders writes: 

As  a  lot,  this  was  the  best  string  of  two-year-old  heifers  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  reflected  infinite  credit  upon  the  Shorthorn  breeders  of 
Great  Britain,  the  evervarying  lines  of  blood  observable  in  the  pedi- 
grees demonstrating  once  again  the  folly  of  any  one  school  of  breed- 
ers claiming  a  monopoly  of  merit  for  their  particular  favorites.  In 
speaking  of  this  roy.il  group  of  heifers,  it  may  be  noted,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  such  American  herdsmen  as  are  disposed  to  insist  upon  showing 
cattle  with  the  hair  smoothly  laid  by  dint  of  careful  grooming,  that  these 
charming  roans  all  had  their  furry  coats  just  as  skillfully  dressed,  but 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  enhancing  of  their  appearance  of  sappiness. 
"Cow  licks"  and  "frizzly"  effects  of  various  sorts  were  everywhere 
observable,  and  especially  if  there  was  a  slack  point  to  be  built  out. 
Some  of  these  bovine  hair  dressers  have  quite  as  much  cunning  as 
the  most  artful  shepherd — and  any  one  who  has  gone  through  the 
sheep  pens  at  an  English  Royal  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  in 
the  production  of  optical  de'usions  in  the  matter  of  curing  carcass 
faults,  the  British  shepherd  is  sui  generis. 

OTHER  BREEDS. 

Whether  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  has  a  weakness  for 
Shorthorn  cattle  or  not,  we  do  not  know;  he,  however,  de- 
votes more  space  to  that  breed  than  to  all  the  rest.  About 
50  head  of  Herefords  were  exhibited.  After  reviewing  the 
several  classes  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  leading 
animals,  there  is  a  word  of  encouragement  added  for 
American  breeders,  which  is:  "That  English  breeders 
are  ahead  of  our  own  in  the  matter  of  Herefords  is  certainly 
"  not  proven  "  by  the  Warwick  show;  and  this  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  the  old-country  herds,  either."  Of  the 
other  herds  he  says: 

Devons,  Sussex.  Red  Polls,  Black  Welsh  and  Jerseys  all  make 
good  exbibiti.  In  fact,  1  have  rarely  seen  such  specimens  of  the 
three  breeds  first  named  as  have  been  shown  here  this  week.  The 
Welch  cattle  are  beyond  my  expectations.  Some  grand  good  car- 
casses of  t)eef  are  to  be  found  among  them.  Jerseys  are  a  big  show 
of  175  head,  but  I  do  not  believe  as  a  lot  they  are  equal  to  those  to 
t>e  found  at  our  leading  shows,  although  some  superb  udders  and 
rich  skins  are  observable.  Guernseys  are  well  shown  (45  head)  and 
some  extra  cows  are  to  be  seen  among  them.  A  few  Longhorns  are 
in  view,  but  are  of  interest  only  as  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity.  They 
seem  valuable  firstly  for  soup-making  purposes  and  secondly  as  ma- 
terial for  glue  and  fertilizer  works. 

In  regard  to  the  dairy  cattle  at  this  show,  the  Agricul- 
tural Gazette  has  the  following  summary: 

There  were  only  15  entries  in  the  three  classes  for  cows  givjng  the 
greatest  quantity  of  milk  containing,  on  the  average  of  two  railkings, 
not  less  than  12  per  cent  solids  and  3  per  cent  butter-fat.  In  the  first 
class  for  cows  which  had  calved  not  less  than  three  months  before  the 
date  of  the  show,  Mr.  Salisbury  Bixendale  was  first  and  second  with 
Shorthorns,  Mr.  Church  being  third.  The  other  two  classes  had  no 
restriction  as  to  date  of  calving.  The  first  was  for  cows  of  iioo 
pounds  or  over  live  weight,  and  here  Mr.  Pratt  was  first  with  a  Sborl- 
horn,  and  Mr.  Ba.xendale  was  second  with  a  Shorthorn.  The  first 
prize  in  the  class  for  cows  under  iioo  pounds  live  weight  was  won  by 
Mr.  Adeane's  Kerry,  Mr.  Church  being  second  with  a  Red  Poll. 

The  half  a  dozen  different  breeds  of  sheep  on  exhibition 
were  represented  by  about  600  head,  of  which  250  were  of 
the  Shropshire  breed, 

AMERICAN  PURCHASERS. 

In  spite  of  the  restrictions  laid  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment on  further  importations,  there  were  buyers  present, 
from  both  the  States  and  Canada,  looking  out  for  bargains 
in  the  line  of  show  and  breeding  sheep,  and  made  many 
purchases. 

CONCLUDING  COMPLIMENTS. 

After  concluding  his  remarks  upon  the  sheep  classes,  he 
adds  a  further  tribute  of  respect  to  the  British  sheep  breeder, 
and  also  to  the  management  of  the  show,  in  the  following 
words: 

The  display  in  this  section  is  too  big  for  me  to  cover  properly,  and 
I  will  therefore  close,  for  the  present,  by  saying  that  the  money-mak- 
ing power  of  the  5heep  seems  to  be  much  more  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated throughout  B-itain  than  in  America.  The  difterent  breeds  are 
brought  to  an  astonishing  perfection,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  cUss 
of  stock  not  only  contributes  largely  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of 
these  islands,  but  their  breeding  is  pursued  with  a  skill  and  intelli- 
gence not  surpassed  in  any  other  known  line  of  breeding.  The 
Warwick  Royal  will  long  be  famous  for  its  glorious  show  of  sheep, 
and  my  only  regret  is  that  I  had  so  little  time  to  spend  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  yard.  In  passing,  let  me  note  another  point  tending  to 
show  the  thorough  management  observable  at  this  exhibition.  Every 
morning,  at  a  stated  hour,  a  certain  contracted  quantity  of  freshly 
cut  tares  (a  forage  plant  of  the  pea  family)  was  delivered  at  the  sheep 
pens  for  the  use  of  exhibitors.  This  is  called  the  best  of  all  feeds  for 
show  sheep  on  exhibition,  and  the  condition  in  which  it  was  delivered 
indicated  that  whoever  had  charge  of  that  particular  piece  of  work 
underitcod  his  business.    The  society  seems  to  be  exceedingly  watch- 


ful in  attending  to  all  these  little  details,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  this  goes  a  long  way  toward  insuring  satisfaction  to  all  ex- 
hibitors. 

I  can  only  characterize  the  Royal,  as  ■  whole,  as  the  most  perfectly 
manaeed  show  I  have  ever  attended.  It  is  a  well-oiled  machine, 
moving  forward  with  one-half  the  friction  and  confusion  attending  the 
average  American  fair.  That  we  can  learn  something  from  our  En- 
glish cousins  in  show-yard  management  must  be  conceded  without 
reservation. 


Starting  a  Poultry  Ranch. 

Chicago,  III..  July  23,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  perused  with  interest  the  let- 
ters from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Geffroy  on  this  subject,  and  would 
suggest  that  he  give  us  more  details  as  to  the  breeds  he 
kept,  the  age  of  his  stock  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  finan- 
cial success,  or  otherwise,  of  his  undertaking. 

As  an  old  poultry  breeder,  I  agree  with  him  that  experi- 
ence is  better  than  theory,  but  I  would  strongly  advise  the 
beginner  to  try  the  two  together  as  the  easiest  way  of  at- 
taining perfection. 

Instead  of  stationary  houses,  as  used  by  Mr.  Geffroy,  I 
would  recommend,  where  a  large  stock  is  to  be  kept,  and 
plenty  of  space,  that  portable  ones  be  substituted,  so  that 
the  stock  may  be  readily  moved  from  place  to  place,  there- 
by insuring  untainted  ground.  The  space  under  the 
houses  will  serve  as  a  shelter  from  rain  as  well  as  the  sun 
and  will  be  much  appreciated  by  the  stock.  This  plan  has 
been  adopted  by  farmers  in  Europe  (who  do  not  make  their 
poultry  a  specialty)  and  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  put 
their  stock  over  the  stubble  after  the  grain  has  been  mowed 
and  get  them  to  act  as  gleaners  of  the  fallen  seed,  so  that 
nothing  is  lost.  4' 

I  consider  50  or  60  fowls  enough  to  be  assigned  to  one 
house,  as  overcrowding  is  one  of  the  chief  things  to  be 
guarded  against.  The  internal  arrangement  of  the  houses 
used  by  Mr.  Geffroy  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  food  and 
water,  quite  to  my  mind,  and  if  the  nest  boxes  are  made 
large  enough  and  kept  scrupulously  clean,  there  will  be 
little  trouble  with  the  hens  using  them. 

Instead  of  placing  the  food  and  water  inside  the  house,  I 
would  place  these  commodities  at  a  respectable  distance 
therefrom.  There  is  nothing  worse  than  encouraging  poul- 
try to  be  lazy,  and  while  I  used  to  feed  the  soft  food  in  hop- 
pers near  the  houses,  I  invariably  scattered  the  grain 
around  and  gave  them  a  little  work  to  find  it  and,  where 
practicable,  this  plan  may  be  adopted  with  advantage,  as 
it  will  train  the  stock  to  forage  on  their  own  account. 

The  best  breeds  to  keep  will  depend  pretty  much  upon 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  kept  and  the  taste  of  the 
owner.  The  dark  Brahma  is,  and  always  has  been,  my  fa- 
vorite from  a  show  point  of  view,  but  for  all-round  qualities 
I  think  the  colored  Dorking  superior  to  any  other  known 
breed.  I  have  not  seen  them  mentioned  in  your  columns, 
yet  to  the  farmer,  to  the  poultry  keeper,  and  to  the  epicure, 
there  is  no  finer  fowl  living.  It  excels  all  in  weight,  early 
maturity  and  quality  of  flesh,  and  it  can  compare  favorably 
with  any  other  breed  for  hardiness  and  laying  qualities. 
Then  follows  the  Plymouth  Rock,  Brahma,  Langshans, 
Game,  Indian  Game  and  Wyandotte,  all  useful  breeds, 
while,  if  a  cross  is  wished,  any  of  the  first  four  named 
breeds  will  answer  the  purpose  admirably. 

If  farmers  would  only  give  this  matter  a  little  attention 
and  try  the  experiment,  they  would  find  that  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  as  well  as  a  very  profitable  branch  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  if  once  they  catch  the  idea,  very  few  of  them  will 
give  it  up. 

Personally,  I  would  keep  pure-bred  birds  only,  and  that, 
too,  of  one  breed,  as  thereby,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
breeding  pens,  the  stock  will  not  require  to  be  separated 
nor  any  chances  run  of  a  cross  breed. 

Poultry  clubs  and  shows  are  great  incentives  to  poultry- 
keeping  and  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  well  sup- 
ported. Every  county  ought  to  have  its  club  and  show, 
while  once  a  year,  at  least,  there  ought  to  be  a  State  show, 
supported  by  every  one  of  the  county  clubs,  when  I  venture 
to  predict  that  thousands  of  people  will  catch  the  "  fever  " 
and  the  industrious,  intelligent  poultry  keeper  will  be  re- 
warded. It  does  not  require  a  million  dollars  nor  a  million 
acres  to  become  a  fancier,  or  to  breed  poultry  successfully, 
and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  in  Great  Britain  the 
best  poultry  and  dogs  (if  I  may  mention  another  paying 
hobby)  are  bred  by  what  may  be  classed  as  the  poor 
people,  and  sold  at  fabulous  prices  to  those  who  have 
more  money  than  brains  and  who  fail  where  the  poor 
man,  who  studies  his  business,  succeeds.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  cost  of  keeping  pure  bred  stock  is  no 
greater  than  keeping  mongrels,  and  although  they  may 
cost  a  little  more  at  first,  they  will  pay  better  in  the  end.  It 
is  on  this  rock  that  many  an  otherwise  good  farmer  found- 
ers in  this  branch  of  his  business,  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  mongrels  cannot  compare  with  pure-bred 
stock  in  any  way.  Let  farmers  then  take  up  stock-breed- 
ing on  a  proper  basis,  and  they  will  find  that  their  stock  is 
not  only  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever,"  but  also  a 
very  profitable  investment.  Yours, 

J.  A.  Bfrnard-Hossack. 


A  Penn's  Grove  Poultry  Grower. 

E.  A.  Hoadley,  living  near  Penn's  Grove,  says  the  Sono- 
7na  County  Farmer,  has  16  poultry  houses,  10x12  feet  and 
7  feet  high  in  front  by  4  feet  in  rear.  All  have  cement 
floors,  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  out  ver- 
min and  ease  in  keeping  clean — two  of  the  most  essential 
points  in  poultry-raising.  He  keeps  about  1200  hens  and 
is  raising  this  season  about  500  chickens.  Everything  on 
the  place  is  very_clean  and  not  one  sick  chicken  did  we 


see.  Mr.  Hoadley  buys  his  feed  by  the  carload,  and  of 
course  gets  it  at  carload  rates.  He  feeds  wheat,  middlings 
and  barley,  which  is  cooked  three  times  a  week  in  summer 
and  every  day  in  winter,  in  a  large  kettle  holding  40  gal- 
lons, which  is  set  in  a  cement  furnace  conveniently  located 
in  the  yard,  and  requiring  but  little  fuel  for  cooking  pur- 
poses. At  night  the  kettle  is  tightly  covered,  and  in  the 
morning  his  fowls  have  a  warm,  healthy  breakfast.  He 
does  not  deal  it  out  in  dippersful  here  and  there,  but  loads 
the  feed  on  a  sled  and  drives  from  one  house  to  another 
until  the  flock  is  all  fed.  He  feeds  in  troughs  about  10 
feet  long,  8  inches  wide  and  4  inches  deep.  After  feeding 
is  over,  barrels  of  water  are  put  on  the  sled  and  the  round 
made  again.  The  water  is  put  in  "V  "-shaped  troughs 
where  the  fowls  quench  their  thirst  at  will.  After  feeding 
and  watering,  every  perch  goes  out  in  the  sun  and  the 
floors  are  cleaned  of  all  droppings.  The  poultry  range  of 
ID  acres  is  planted  to  corn  or  potatoes,  thus  serving  a 
double  purpose.  The  balance  of  this  20  acres  is  planted 
in  corn.  His  henhouses  are  built  in  rows  running  north 
and  south,  and  180  feet  apart  each  way.  There  are  several 
capons  running  around  in  the  yard  that  look  very  nice. 
Mr.  Hoadley  says  from  this  time  on  he  intends  caponizing 
all  his  surplus  cockerels,  as  they  take  on  more  flesh  and 
bring  a  better  price  in  the  market. 

IBhE  VETEf^INARIAN. 
Answers  to  Questions  from  Rural  Readers. 

Nasal  Gleet,  Chronic  Catarrh,  Ozaena. 

405  Broderick  St.,  S.  F.,  July  29,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  :— The  definition  of  this  disease  is  a 
continuous,  remittent,  or  intermittent  discharge  of  a  varying 
character  from  the  nasal  chambers.  After  a  protracted 
severe  case  of  simple  catarrh,  and  where  debilitating  in- 
fluences, either  extrinsic  or  intrinsic,  have  been  in  opera- 
tion, it  not  infrequently  occurs  as  part  of  the  general  atony 
that  the  secreting  membrane  of  the  nasal  chambers  and 
upper  air  passages  require  a  longer  time  than  usual  to  re- 
gain  its  normal  tonicity  and  healthy  function,  during  this 
time  exhibiting,  as  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  un- 
healthy condition,  a  continuous  or  intermittent  nasal  dis- 
charge. 

Treatment. — In  every  case  of  chronic  nasal  catarrh, 
until  we  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  discharge  with 
which  we  are  dealing  is  not  glanders,  and  not  likely  to 
propagate  itself,  the  animal  must  be  strictly  isolated  and 
the  stable  utensils  kept  solely  for  that  animal.  The  horse 
ought  to  have  rest  or  very  light  work,  good  and  liberal  s 
diet,  and  to  be  under  the  influence  of  correct  sanitary  con- 
ditions. The  most  successful  constitutional  treatment, 
medicinally,  I  have  found  consists  of  arsenic  or  salts  of 
iron.  The  arsenic  can  be  given  as  Fowler's  solution,  half 
an  ounce  morning  and  night  in  the  food  or  water,  with  one 
drachm  of  the  powdered  sulphate  of  iron.  Sulphate  of 
copper  in  one  drachm  doses  is  also  highly  recommended, 
powdered  cantharides  from  three  to  five  grains  adminis- 
tered twice  daily. 

As  a  local  application,  the  astringent  tonics  of  the  min- 
eral salts,  as  the  sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc  or  sulphate  of 
copper,  five  grains  of  the  zinc  chloride  to  40  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  to  the  ounce  of  water.  There  is  no  merit 
in  nasal  injections  unless  the  liquid  is  regularly  distributed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  nasal  membrane.  This  can 
be  only  accomplished  by  tact  and  patience. 

Iodoform  may  be  driven  up  the  nostrils  once  or  twice 
daily  by  means  of  an  insufflator.  This  method  of  local 
stimulation  I  have  seen  attended  with  much  good. 

If  this  disease  does  not  quickly  succumb  to  the  above 
treatment,  a  surgical  operation  will  have  to  be  performed, 
which  consists  in  trephining  the  sinuses  of  the  head. 

Nasal  gleet  may  arise  from  other  sources  than  catarrhal 
inflammation,  such  as  external  injuries,  caries  of  the  upper 
molar  teeth,  alveolar  abscesses,  disease  of  the  facial  bones, 
and  in  cattle  and  sheep  from  the  lodgement  of  the  larva:  of 
the  ivstrus  bovis. 

lousiness,  phthiriasis. 

Horses  are  liable  to  a  disturbed  condition  of  the  skin 
from  the  residence  there  of  at  least  three  species  of  what 
are  ordinarily  known  as  lice.  Two  of  these  are  individuals 
of  separate  families  of  the  same  order,  and  the  third  is  an 
accidental  visitant  received  from  cohabitation  with  poultry. 
Of  the  two  former,  the  Hamatopinus  equi  is  the  proper 
pediculus  and  a  true  blood-sucker;  the  other,  the  Trie/to- 
dects  equi,  lives  among  the  hair  and  on  the  skin,  not 
finding  Its  food  supply  from  the  blood  direct,  but  in  the 
exuvia  of  the  structures.  These  two  species  are  more  apt 
to  be  found  on  horses  neglected  or  suffering  from  poverty, 
while  the  inroads  of  the  louse  of  the  domestic  fowl  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  poultry  houses,  their  condition  and  prox- 
imity to  stables. 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  the  poultry  louse,  Gonioctes 
Burfietti,  any  attempt  at  the  destruction  of  those  on  the 
horses  will  be  unavailing  without  the  removal  of  the  orig- 
inal cause.  In  the  application  of  a  wash  to  the  skin,  the 
difficulty  is  not  that  of  destroying  the  insects,  but  of  ob- 
taining at  the  same  time  the  destruction  of  their  eggs. 
The  best  way  is  to  repeat  the  applications  of  parasiticides 
until  the  whole  are  destroyed,  as  they  appear.  There  is 
nothing  better  than  an  infusion  of  stavesacre  seeds,  or 
tobacco,  in  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  20  or  40  of  water. 

A.  E.  Buzard, 

Veterinary  Surgeon. 


Parties  looking  for  a  favorable  location  for  a  starch 
factory  have  found  the  conditions  favorable  at  Petaluma, 
Sonoma  county.  It  will  afford  a  fair  and  assured  market 
for  large  or  small  potatoes  and  give  new  impulse  to  that 
crop.  The  parties  interested  intend  to  have  the  manu- 
factory in  running  order  for  the  crop  of  this  fall. 


Ana.  6,  1892. 
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PE^ORTICULTURE. 


Exhibits  of  Olive  Products. 

The  Olive  Growers'  Association  of  California,  at  the 
meeting  held  in  San  Francisco,  July  21,  1892,  decided  to 
make  an  exhibition  of  olive  oil  and  olives  at  the  Italian- 
American  exposition  at  Genoa,  which  opened  last  June  and 
will  continue  until  December  next.  The  association  re- 
quests that  those  desiring  to  exhibit  their  products  shall 
send  no  less  than  one  case  of  the  finest  olive-oil  they  have. 
Exhibitors  will  find  no  difficulty  in  transporting  goods  to 
Genoa,  there  being  direct  communication  between  New 
York  and  the  port  of  Genoa,  and  to  save  time  should  be 
sent  from  here  to  New  York  by  express.  Exhibits  will  be 
free  of  tax  and  exempt  from  custom  and  municipal  duties. 
Cases  thus  to  be  sent  should  be  addressed  to  E.  DeGio- 
vanni,  Italian-American  Exposition,  Genoa,  Italy.  For 
further  information  address  the  agents,  Cevasco  Bruzzolara 
&  Co.,  632  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  association  also  decided  to  make  an  exhibition  at 
the  Manufacturer?,  Dealers  and  Consumers'  Food  Exposi- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Food  Manufacturers'  Association, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  the  manufacture,  sale  and 
consumption  of  wholesome  food  products,  etc.  The  asso- 
ciation desires  to  make  a  collective  exhibit  from  throughout 
the  State,  and  is  now  in  correspondence  as  to  space,  cost, 
etc. 

Those  desiring  to  be  represented  in  said  exhibition  are 
requested  to  at  once  let  us  know  what  they  wish  to  exhibit 
(olives  or  oil)  and  in  what  manner  put  up.  No  less  than 
one  case  is  requested  from  each  grower.  The  only  ex- 
penses to  be  incurred  will  be  the  cost  of  space  and  the  care 
of  the  exhibit  while  on  exhibition,  this  expense  to  be  met 
by  assessment,  each  exhibitor  paying  his  pro  rata  and  no 
more.  Freight  or  express  charges  to  be  paid  by  the  ex- 
hibitors. 

The  producers  of  olive  oil  are  also  requested  to  forward 
to  the  the  Columbian  World's  Exposition  at  Chicago  at 
least  one  case  of  their  finest  olive  oil,  and  pickled  olives, 
put  up  in  the  most  attractive  style  possible. 

B.  M.  Lelong,  Secretary. 


Assessing  Fruit  Trees. 

William  H.  Robinson,  Secretary  of  the  San  Joaquin 
County  Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners,  has  filed  bis 
monthly  report  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  In  it  he 
said: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  trees  in  San  Joaquin  county  is  gradually  increasing 
—notably  peaches,  apricots,  prunes,  pears,  almonds,  and 
olives.  There  has  been  no  boom,  but  a  steady  enlarge- 
ment of  the  area  devoted  to  its  culture,  and  good  fruit  is 
sure  of  fair  prices  and  a  steady  market.  No  distinctive  ef- 
fort has  been  put  forth  to  present  the  claims  of  this  county 
as  a  fruit-growing  region  to  the  notice  of  the  assembled 
world  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  San  Joaquin 
promises  fair  to  be  an  unknown  quantity  at  Chicago.  Ef- 
forts heretofore  made  to  establish  a  cannery  have  failed 
from  lack  of  interest,  inducement  or  faith  in  its  ultimate 
profits  as  an  investment,  or  in  the  business  capacity  of  its 
promoters.  Individual  enterprise,  however,  promises  to 
pioneer  the  way.  It  will  soon  become  necessary  to  estab- 
lish them  on  large  orchards  like  the  Armstrong  tract  and 
the  Langford  colony  in  order  to  can  the  surplus  fruit  when 
there  is  a  glut  in  the  market,  or  it  becomes  too  ripe  for 
shipment. 

In  view  of  the  relation  I  occupy  to  the  horticultural  in- 
terests of  the  county,  it  is  reasonable  that  I  also  report 
upon  the  methods  of  assessment  and  taxation  of  fruit  trees, 
which,  like  codlin  moth,  phylloxera,  scale  and  other  insect 
pests,  aid  to  destroy  them  and  discourage  all  effort  to  raise 
the  same.  It  is  an  Eastern  proverb  that  the  paramount 
duty  of  every  man  is  to  plant  a  tree,  build  a  house  and 
raise  a  child.  The  tax  gatherer  has  inrluded  the  first  two 
in  his  category,  leaving  the  rather  unprofitable  burden  of 
the  last  wholly  exempt,  in  view  of  the  fact,  possibly,  that  it 
is  not  wise  to  "kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg." 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  growing 
crops  shall  not  be  taxed.  The  interpretation  of  this  pro- 
vision has  been  practically  applied  to  wheat,  barley,  oats 
and  rye.  If  peach  trees  and  wheat  grow  side  by  side,  or 
jointly  occupy  the  same  ground,  the  wheat  is  not  taxed, 
while  the  peach  trees  are.  Why  ?  One  is  taxed  as  an  im- 
provement and  the  other  is  not.  Why?  Both  are  valuable 
additions  or  ameliorations  made  and  cost  equally  as  much 
labor. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  Assessor  to  tax  the  oak,  ash  or 
willow  trees  growing  in  a  state  of  nature,  nor  would  it  be 
possible  to  tax  trees  as  such,  if  they  grew  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, although  they  produced  the  most  valuable  fruits— even 
oranges,  peaches,  etc.  Why  ?  Because  they  are  not  im- 
provements in  the  legal  sense.  Since  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion of  corn,  beans  and  other  vegetables  are  not  taxed  as 
improvements,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  whole  tax  levied 
is  made  upon  the  stump  and  leaves  of  a  barren  apricot, 
peach,  pear,  or  grapevine,  since  by  law  the  growing  fruit  is 
not  taxable. 

The  purchase  and  planting  of  a  fruit  tree  costs  about  25 
cents  each,  and  vines  50  per  cent  less.  For  three  years  it 
is  not  customary  to  tax  them;  subsequently  they  bear  fruit 
and  dome  within  the  category  of  taxable  property.  Why  ? 
Because  they  bear  fruit;  but  growing  fruit  is  not  taxable. 
Because  they  produce  an  income;  but  an  income  is  not 
taxable.  But  they  are  taxed  as  an  improvement.  Why  an 
improvement  ?  They  are  not  for  three  years,  and  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  plant  life  is  not  a  fit  subject  for 
taxation,  and  during  those  years  the  trees  have  become  a 
portion  of  the  realty.  But  the  land  becomes  more  valuable, 
which  is  true;  therefore  it  must  be  taxed.    How  ?  Simply 


as  land.  Here  another  provision  of  the  constitution  inter- 
venes and  says  that  improved  and  unimproved  land  shall 
be  taxed  the  same.  How  then  can  an  orchard  be  taxed 
more  than  other  lands  without  orchard  ?  The  whole  theory 
of  taxation  of  fruit  trees  as  an  improvement,  as  enunciated 
by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  runs  in  a  vicious  circle 
of  false  reasoning  that  is  a  disgrace  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  age.  The  undisguised  spirit,  motive  and  intent  of  this 
provision  has  been  wholly  ignored  in  the  tax  upon  fruit 
trees. 

If  it  were  true  that  taxation  was  legally  placed  upon  land 
according  to  productive  value  (which  is  not  true,  in  fact),  it 
would  still  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  show  that  the 
productive  value  of  a  fruit  crop  was  any  greater  than  of  a 
crop  of  onions,  tomatoes  or  wheat.  Dried  plums  retail  to- 
day for  five  cents  a  pound  in  the  market.  Any  intelligent 
man  can  soon  find  out  that  this  will  not  pay  the  cost  of 
production.  The  State  Viticultural  Commission  in  a  report 
made  by  Commissioner  West,  a  year  ago,  warned  the  pub- 
lic against  planting  raisin  grapes  in  view  of  overproduction, 
and  consequent  loss.  Since  then  raisins  have  been  brought 
here,  shipped  from  Fresno  at  $25  per  ton.  To  assess  lands 
growing  fruits  at  $100,  $50,  $25,  or  even  $10  per  acre  addi- 
tional in  view  of  these  facts  is  absurd,  unjust  and  in- 
iquitous. 

Very  few  that  are  not  engaged  in  the  business  appreciate 
the  care,  labor  and  expense  involved  in  planting,  growing, 
cultivating  and  pruning  fruit  trees,  to  say  nothing  o(  pick- 
ing, boxing,  canning,  drying,  shipping  and  marketing  their 
products.  This  has,  as  a  rule,  so  far  been  attended,  with 
tew  exceptions,  with  loss  rather  than  gain  to  the  producer, 
taking  the  mequitable  tax  into  consideration.  Some  more 
rational  method  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes  upon 
growing  crops  (misnamed  improvements)  should  be  devised, 
and  the  power  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  restricted 
or  defined  in  matters  of  classification,  or  the  fruit  industries 
of  this  State  will  soon  be  paralyzed  and  our  fruit  growers 
bankrupted. 


Horticultural  Displays  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Freights  ON  Displays, — J:  M.  Samuels,  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture,  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  as  follows  : 

Under  the  present  arrangement  between  thi  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  and  the  railroads  of  the  country,  the  latter  agree  to  carry 
exhibits  to  Chicago  at  regular  schedule  rates,  and  return  them,  to  the 
regular  owner,  free  of  charge.  On  account  of  the  perishable  nature 
of  most  horticultural  products,  the  above  terms  will  be  of  no  benefit 
to  this  large  class  of  exhibitors,  as  they  cannot  be  returned  to  the 
original  shipper,  nor  are  they  in  condition  to  be  sold  in  Chicago  after 
having  remained  on  exhibition  the  requisite  length  of  time.  I  would 
suggest  that  all  State  and  other  horticultural  societies  taiie  the  matter 
up  at  their  summer  meetings  and  pass  resolutions  requesting  the 
railroads  to  modify  this  agreement  in  such  manner  that  the  shippers 
of  perishable  articles  may  receive  the  benefits  of  a  half  rate,  at  least, 
to  the  Exposition,  and  the  same  on  articles  which  are  returned. 
Copies  of  such  resolutions  should  b?  forwarded  to  all  railroads  run- 
ning through  the  territory  covered  by  the  Society,  and  a  copy  sent  to 
this  office  for  reference  to  the  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Exposition.  This 
is  a  question  that  m  ght  also  be  taken  up  by  the  different  State 
World's  Fair  Boards,  as  they  will  have  great  influence  with  the  roads 
doing  business  in  their  respective  States,  and  may  result  even  in 
securing  free  transportation  over  at  least  part  of  the  route  for  col- 
lective exhibits  made  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  State  organiza- 
tions. 

Putting  up  Fruit  Samples. — The  Southern  California 
World's  Fair  Association  distributed  4800  glass  jars  and 
tumblers  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  July.  The  com- 
mittee is  having  great  difficulty  in  supplying,  as  fast  as 
needed,  glassware  for  the  six  county  organizations  in  the 
southern  district.  Pomona  has  filled  her  first  invoice,  and 
now  wants  an  entire  carload  of  jars.  Riverside  telegraphs 
for  240  jars  and  jelly  tumblers,  while  Orange,  Ventura  and 
other  counties  are  making  equal  demands.  About  2000 
jars  were  received  from  the  East  on  July  23d,  and  it  was 
thought  this  supply  would  not  last  more  than  one  week. 
The  glassware  and  dried  fruit  packages  are  furnished  free 
by  the  Association  to  those  donating  fruit  for  the  exhibit. 
Frank  Wiggins,  secretary  of  the  Southern  California 
World's  Fair  Association,  writes  to  the  State  Commission 
as  follows,  with  reference  to  his  experience  in  the  matter  of 
liquid  preservatives  for  putting  on  fruit:  "The  most  suc- 
cessful preparation  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  is  what 
is  known  here  as  the  Baker  compound,  which  is  used  in 
preparing  water  similar  to  the  sulphurized  method  as  given 
by  Prof.  Hilgard.  It  is  more  easily  prepared  and  produces 
a  better  eflTect,  although  bright-colored  fruit  does  not  retain 
its  color.  This  process  we  used  at  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  two  years  with  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults than  any  other  preparation.  Just  now  we  are  having 
good  results  from  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  soda;  also  the 
salicylic  preparation.  If  our  preservatives  prove  failures, 
we  will  have  a  good  stock  of  empty  glassware  to  take  to 
Chicago,  to  be  filled  with  fruit  after  we  reach  there."  San 
Diego  county  growers  are  putting  up  fruit  for  the  Colum 
bian  Exposition  in  four  ways:  In  salicylic  acid  water;  in 
alcohol;  sulphurated  water;  and  in  syrup  made  of  the  very 
purest  white  sugar.  All  those  who  have  experimented  in 
the  matter  of  putting  up  fruit  in  jars  agree  that  to  effect  the 
best  results  the  fruit  should  be  large,  not  too  ripe,  and 
must  be  carefully  handled. 

Washington  Fruits. — William  L.  LaFollette,  Super- 
intendent of  the  World's  Fair  agricultural  exhibit  for  the 
State  of  Washington,  is  arranging  for  a  complete  model 
farm  in  miniature  for  the  Washington  exhibit.  '  He  will 
have  a  farmhouse,  barns,  fences  and  fields  of  growing 
grain.  There  will  be  fields  of  summerfallow,  with  tiny 
gang  plows  and  furrows.  Threshers,  binders,  and  all  other 
(arm  machinery  will  be  shown  in  miniature  as  they  appear 
when  in  use  in  the  West.  M*.  LaFollette  will  also  erect  a 
large  cold  storage  safe  with  glass  sides  and  neatly  arranged 
shelving.  The  fruits  of  Washington  will  be  shown  in  this 
during  their  season,  and  collectors  throughout  the  State 
will  renew  the  supply  by  sending  fresh  fruit  daily  to  Chi- 
cago, by  express.  First,  the  safe  will  be  filled  with  luscious 
strawberries,  and  from  that  on  durmg  the  succeeding  sea- 
sons, ai  the  fruit  ripens,  the  cold  storage  fruit  display  will 


be  kept  replenished  with  all  varieties  of  ripening  fruit  from 
May  1st  to  October  30th,  1893,  or  during  the  entire  time 
that  the  Exposition  is  open. 

Bearing  Almond  Trees.— P.  B.  Armstrong,  President 
of  the  Armstrong  Fruit  and  Nut  Co.  which  owns  in  the 
northern  part  of  San  Joaquin  county  one  of  the  largest  or- 
chards in  the  world,  covering  1015  acres,  is  preparing  to 
send  to  Chicago  10  almond  trees  in  lull  bearing  to  replant 
them  on  the  Exposition  grounds.  The  trees  will  be  trans- 
planted in  boxes  each  four  feet  square.  He  also  proposes 
to  have  as  fine  a  display  of  peach  and  other  fruits  in  jars 
as  any  fruit  grower  in  the  country.  With  this  object  in 
view  he  picked  off  nearly  all  the  blossoms  on  certain  trees, 
leaving  only  a  few  to  mature,  thus  making  the  fruit  larger 
and  better.  He  expects  to  place  on  exhibition  no  peaches 
that  are  less  than  a  foot  in  circumference. 


Judge  J.  S.  Stabler,  an  expert  in  fruit  matters,  says 
that  the  growers,  dryers  and  canners  of  fruit  in  this  State 
this  year  will  probably  make  more  money  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding one.  Last  year  the  crop  here  of  all  deciduous  fruits 
was  phenomenally  large,  which,  however,  had  to  contend 
with  the  largest  crop,  including  apples,  east  of  the  Missouri 
river  that  had  been  harvested  during  the  past  ten  years. 
This  year  California  will  produre  fully  as  many  peaches  as 
last,  nearly  as  many  apricots  and  nectarines,  and  about  half 
as  many  French  prunes,  while  the  pear  crop  promises  to 
be  even  larger,  and  prices  this  year  will  rule  nearly  twice 
as  high  as  last.  Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Union,  facilities  for  shipping  and  marketing 
green  fruits  have  been  improving;  refrigerator  cars  have 
become  eminently  successful;  new  markets  have  been 
opened,  and  the  auction  plan  for  selling  fruit  immediately 
upon  its  arrival  in  Eastern  cities  has  worked  well.  Fruit 
growers  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  insured  two  pros- 
perous years,  as  a  very  poor  prophet  could  foretell  that  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893  will  be  the  means  of  greatly 
enhancing  the  consumption  in  that  line.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  leading  canneries  are  receiving  orders  from  the 
East  and  Europe  well  up  to  their  packing  capacity. 


B1UIT  AJai^keting. 


What  the  Santa  Clara  Exchange  Will  Do. 

Vice-President  E.  F.  Adams,  of  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Fruit  Exchange,  publishes  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury  a  letter 
outlining  the  work  of  the  organization,  which  all  those  con- 
templating similar  movements  will  read  with  interest.  We 
quote  as  follows: 

I  will  begin  by  saying  that  the  Exchange  will  certainly 
buy  a  lot,  put  up  a  warehouse  and  begin  business.  The 
present  directors  will  not  do  this  until,  in  their  opinion,  we 
are  entirely  ready.  I  presume  that  the  directors  will  buy  a 
lot  whenever  a  suitable  one  offers  at  a  proper  price,  and 
during  the  winter  and  spring  call  in  sufficient  funds  to 
build  a  warehouse,  so  that  our  successors  can  begin  upon 
it  as  soon  as  they  are  elected  and  have  it  ready  on  July  i, 
1893.  The  reason  for  so  little  haste  is  the  belief  of  the 
directors  that,  with  prices  as  they  are,  most  of  the  dried 
fruit  will  pass  out  of  first  hands  and  out  of  the  county  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Exchange,  because  growers  will  be  satis- 
fied with  prices  offered  and  think  it  better  to  take  them 
than  to  trust  to  the  chances  of  doing  better  through  the 
medium  of  an  Exchange  which  has  got  its  reputation  to 
make.  If  we  are  mistaken  in  this,  and  if  the  business 
offers,  I  think  we  shall  lease  a  warehouse  and  attend  to  the 
business  in  that. 

I  made  this  statement  at  the  outset  because  I  am  satis- 
fied that  it  is  true,  and  I  wish  the  fruit  growers  of  the  coun- 
try to  understand  it  and  not  to  be  misled  by  statements  to 
the  contrary  emanating  from  interested  parties.  The  com- 
mission men  and  fruit-brokers  of  the  State,  in  pushing  their 
own  business,  have  practically  erected  the  fruit  business  of 
the  State  and  made  ix  possible  for  fruit  growers  to  live,  and 
this  has  been  done,  I  think,  not  by  crowding  out  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  brothers  in  the  industry  elsewhere,  but  by 
tempting  multitudes  who  have  not  been  consumers  of  fruit, 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  early  ripening  of  our  prod- 
uct. We  may  be  sure  that  these  dealers  fully  appreciate 
all  that  they  have  done  for  us,  and  view  with  extreme  dis- 
like any  tendency  toward  a  cooperative  movement  on  our 
part  to  do  the  very  necessary  work  which  they  are  now  do- 
ing. They  honestly  believe  we  shall  fail  for  lack  of  mutual 
confidence  and  of  business  ability  and  experience  among 
growers.  They  say  among  themselves,  and  believe  it,  that 
we  farmers  are  a  cantankerous  lot,  ignorant  of  business 
methods,  suspicious  of  business  men,  unwilling  to  pay  for 
business  ability,  and  unable  to  grasp  the  scope  of  a  large 
business  enterprise,  but  quarrelsome  over  unimportant  de- 
tails, and  certain  to  go  to  smash  on  the  rocks  of  our  own 
ignorance  and  obstinacy.  This  is  the  honest  opinion  they 
have  of  us.  and  they  say  we  shall  not  hold  together  for  a 
single  season.  They  believe  that  in  so  far  as  we  have  any 
success,  it  will  be  by  the  efforts  of  some  one  or  more  firms 
shrewd  enough  to  capture  the  enterprise  and  steer  it  where 
it  will  do  themselves  the  most  good.  But  while  this  is 
what  they  think  and  say  to  each  other,  what  they  say  to  us 
is  very  different;  the  pushing  and  useful  men  whom  they 
employ  to  contract  for  them  tell  us  that  this  is  a  movement 
"exactly  in  the  right  direction;"  they  heartily  hope  it  will 
succeed,  but  "dreadfully  fear  it  won't;"  in  fact,  it  is  "gen- 
erally understood "  already  that  "  Beck  has  got  it,"  or 
"  Weber  &  Co.  have  got  it,"  or  the  "  San  Jose  Fruit  Pack- 
ing Company  has  got  it,"  or  somebody  else  has  "got  it;  " 
it  "  may  be  all  right,"  but  the  really  safe  way  is  for  the 
growers  to  "  wait  a  little "  and  see  what  is  done;  in  the 
meantime  they  are  ready  to  handle  the  fruit,  and  guarantee 
"  several  per  cent  better  than  the  Exchange  can  do." 

Now,  the  directors  of  the  Exchange  hear  of  all  these 
things  as  soon  as  they  are  said,  and  while  it  would  be  un- 
dignified and  improper  for  tfacm  as  a  body  to  take  public 
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notice  of  such  floating  gossip,  as  an  individual  in  a  position 
to  know  I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  founda- 
tion for  any  of  these  stories;  nobody  has  "  got '' the  Ex 
change  except  the  growers  themselves,  and  I  don't  believe 
any  one  else  is  trying  to  get  it.  A  clear  majority  of  the 
directors  have  no  interest  in  the  matter  except  as  producers, 
and  the  canners  and  driers  who  are  joined  with  us  on  the 
board  went  into  the  movement  in  good  faith,  on  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  the  enterprise  was  to  be  controlled 
by  the  producers,  entirely  willing  that  it  should  and  cor- 
dially giving  us  the  great  benefit  of  their  experience  in  per- 
fecting our  plans.  . 

I  thmk  it  important  that  fruit-growers  generally  should 
understand  how  it  is  that  the  interests  of  canners  and  driers 
are  one  with  tho^e  of  the  growers  in  this  movement.  I  find 
that  many— perhaps  most — growers  think  them  our  natural 
enemies,  and  that  they  would  not  join  us  except  with  the 
intent  to  devour  us.  Take  the  canners  for  example;  when 
they  have  bought  and  put  up  thsir  fruit  they  naturally  wish 
to  get  all  they  can  for  it;  canned  fruit  is  comparatively  an 
expensive  product,  and  their  worst  competition  is  from  the 
dried  fruit,  which  is  much  cheaper;  a  demoralized  dried 
fruit  market,  enabling  large  consumers  to  stock  I'p  at  very 
low  rates,  tends  greatly  to  reduce  the  sale  of  canned  goods; 
the  majority  of  the  dried  fruit  is  of  varieties  that  canners 
use  little  or  not  at  all,  so  that  increase  of  price  of  the 
fresh  product  does  not  affect  them;  and  in  the  case  of  apri- 
cots, peaches  and  pears,  which  are  both  canned  and  dried, 
the  canners  will  gain  much  more  by  a  general  stiffening  of 
the  dried  fruit  market  than  they  will  lose  by  any  probable 
increase  in  the  price  of  raw  fruit,  because  the  sum  paid  for 
the  fiuit  itself  is  but  one  part  of  the  cost  of  the  canned 
product,  which  involves  more  outlay  for  suear,  labor,  ma- 
chinery and  boxes  than  for  the  fruit  itself.  The  position  of 
the  driers  is  but  little  different,  but  leads  to  the  same  con- 
clusion; when  they  have  bought  and  dried  their  fruit  they 
wish  to  get  all  they  can  for  it.  The  worst  competition  they 
can  have  is  from  the  growers  who  retain  their  fruit,  and 
whose  interests  are  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  ex- 
pense necessary  to  obtain  accurate  information  about  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  driers  desire  these  growers  to 
organize,  get  their  fruit  together  in  one  place,  and  inform 
themselves  about  the  market.  Then  all  will  be  able  to 
obtain  whatever  prices  the  state  of  the  market  will  warrant 
and  all  be  prosperous  together.  No  plan  proposed  for  the 
Exchange  interferes  with  individual  trading  among  those 
who  desire  it  and  there  will  always  be  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness of  that  kind.  In  the  conduct  of  the  Exchange  there 
can  be  no  conflict  among  growers,  producers  and  raisers. 
Some  driers  may  suppose  their  interest  to  be  served  by 
keeping  the  growers  discouraged  and  ignorant  in  order  that 
they  may  buy  cheaply,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  disorgan- 
ization and  ignorance  continues  after  the  driers  have 
secured  their  stocks,  preventing  the  driers  from  securing  the 
advance  which  they  might  otherwise  hope  for.  They  are 
in  the  position  of  the  merchant  trying  to  compete  with  the 
manufacturer  in  the  latter's  own  goods.  It  cannot  be  done. 


Further  Work  by  the  Raisin  Produc^-rs. 

On  Saturday,  July  30th,  the  Fresno  raisin  growers 
assembled  again  to  advance  their  cooperative  movement. 
William  Harvey,  the  secretary,  made  the  following  address 
upon  the  progress  which  has  been  made  so  far,  and  the 
condition  in  which  the  association  is  at  present : 

"  Up  to  6  o'clock  last  evening  there  had  been  signed 
33,160  acres,  and  2000  more  are  reported  from  Tulare. 

"  Packers  who  last  year  put  up  1,500,000  boxes  of  raisins 
have  signed.  They  say  that  the  reason  for  low  prices  last 
year  was  the  scarcity  of  money.  This  condition  does  not 
exist  this  year.  Last  year  the  growers  had  to  sell  at  fig- 
ures which  netted  the  grower  i]  to  2i  cents  for  their 
raisins.  There  is  no  overproduction,  and  this  year's  crop 
will  work  off  easily. 

"  It  was  thought  for  a  while  that  A.  D.  Barling  and  A. 
Griffin  had  violated  the  compact — the  former  by  buying  at 
3  and  4  cents  and  the  latter  by  selling  at  those  figures. 
Hut,  on  inquiry,  it  has  been  learned  that  Mr.  Barling  fur- 
nished the  trays  and  does  the  hauling,  thus  making  an 
equivalent  of  4A  cents  per  pound. 

"Theie  is  no  excuse  for  any  man  selling  for  less  than 
the  stipulated  price,  as  the  bankers  of  Fresno  will  advance 
money  on  raisins  which  are  in  packing  houses,  and  any 
grower  can  realize  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  his  crop  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  the  packing  house,  and  he  is  not  forced 
to  sell  for  less  than  4}  cents." 

Secretary  Harvey  then  read  the  following  communica- 
tion, which  is  self-explanatory  : 

Fresno,  Cal.,  July  29,  1892. 

William  Harvey,  Esq.,  Secretary  Haisin  Growers'  Convention. 
Fresno,  t'ai.  — Dear  t)iR :  1  take  pleasure  in  reporting  to  this 
convention  that,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  atjout  15  of  the 
raisin  packers  of  this  county  were  together  all  of  Monday  last,  in 
making  minimum  selling  prices.  For  packed  raisins,  the  f.  o.'  b. 
prices  finally  agreed  upon  are  as  follows  :  Fancy  layers,  $2;  3  crown 
layers,  $1.70;  2  crown  layers,  $1.50;  fancy  loose  unfaced,  $1.45; 
fancy  loose  faced,  $1.50;  3  crown  loose,  boxes,  $1.35;  4  crown  loose 
sacked,  6Mc;  3  crown  loose,  sacked,  sJ^c;  2  crown  loose,  sacked  4c'; 
seedless  muscatel,  4J^e. 

These  prices  are  based  on  4K  cents  for  good  raisins  in  the  sweat 
box.  We  have  now  the  signatures  of  22  packers,  aggregating  about 
1,500,000  bc  xes,  and  we  have  promise  of  several  others  that  will 
sign  the  agreement  adopted  at  the  last  State  convention,  and  some 
have  declined  to  s'gn  it  at  all. 

We  are,  however,  hopeful  that  the  required  95  per  cent  will  be  ob- 
tained, and  to  secure  that  desired  end,  a  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  G.  B.  Olufs,  F.  Romaine  and  G  B.  Noble,  to 
get  such  legal  advice  as  may  be  necessary  in  drawing  up  a  paper  that 
will  be  binding  upon  those  packers  who  sign  it. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  this  committee  shall  either  personally  inter- 
view or  correspond  with  those  packers  who  have  not  yet  signed  the 
agreement,  and  obtain  from  them  their  signatures,  if  possible  or  in 
any  event  a  definite  statement  of  their  attitude  toward  this  movement, 
I  am,  Geo.  B.  Noble,  Chairman. 

After  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  form  an  incorporation 
to  advance  the  work  thus  far  done  by  the  growers  and 
packers  as  an  association. 
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The  Weather  Bniean  and  Its  Relation  to  Agri- 

cnltnre. 

Read  by  B.  S.  Pague,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Portland, 
Oregon,  before  the  Oregon  State  Grange,  at  its  annual 
meeting  recently  held  at  Albany,  Oregon. 

The  honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  official 
head  of  the  agricultural  intersts  of  the  United  States,  says 
of  the  farmer  of  the  future  that  "  he  must  be  sufficiently 
well  educated  in  science  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  agricul- 
ture, and  he  must  be  intelligent  enough  to  study  his  sur- 
roundings and  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  ihe  conditions 
about  him.  The  farmer  of  the  future  will  be  a  business 
man,  able  not  only  to  compel  his  soil  to  do  its  best  in  the 
matter  of  production,  but  to  study  the  markets  and  know 
what  will  sell  the  best,  and  what  will  command  the  highest 
price.  The  farmer  will  keep  his  accounts  like  any 
other  business  man.  As  to  the  question  of  his  educa- 
tion, when  you  consider  that  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  principles  of  animal  and  plant  life;  that  he  must  un- 
derstand the  constituent  elements  of  soil  and  fertilizers, 
and  that  he  must  have  some  knowledge  of  meteorology, 
chemistry  and  the  other  sciences  closely  connected  with 
crop  raising,  you  will  see  that  the  ideal  farmer  of  the  future 
will  have  to  be  not  only  a  brainy,  but  a  well  educated 
man."  This  opinion  coming  from  the  source  it  does,  car- 
ries with  it  a  weight  that  should  be  impressed  upon  every 
tiller  of  the  soil  throughout  thecountry  in  order  that  thecom- 
ing  generation  may  be  able  to  cope  with  those  conditions 
which  will  most  likely  surround  the  then  farmer.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  engross  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  on 
one  of  the  subjects  which  the  farmer  must  know  in  the 
future  and  which  he  knows  more  of  now  that  he  did  five 
years  ago,  and  that  is  meteorology  or  the  science  of  the 
weather.  There  is  no  element  or  collection  of  conditions 
of  any  order  or  degree  which  enters  so  minutely  into  all 
our  being  and  vocations  as  does  the  weather.  Upon  the 
climate  of  a  place  depends  the  physical  being,  the  pro- 
ductions, the  existence  of  all  animate  as  well  as  inanimate 
things,  and  any  thing  which  so  affecti  us  should  have  more 
study  and  investigation  than  is  generally  accorded  to  it. 

The  National  Weather  Service,  a  bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  a  creature  of  Congress, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  and  reports  of 
storms,  the  investigation  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  crops,  the  giving  of  inform<itidn  to  mariners  relative  to 
storms  that  may  aflFect  them,  the  giving  of  information 
relative  to  rains  and  fair  weather,  the  approach  of  frost,  the 
collection  of  statistics  relative  to  the  eflforts  of  the  weather 
on  health,  statistics  for  the  engineer,  the  merchant,  the 
physician,  the  lawyer,  for,  in  brief,  all  classes,  all  profes- 
sions, all  people. 

The  Weather  Bureau  is  an  organization  for  the  people, 
no  special  class,  but  for  the  public  in  general,  and  owing  to 
the  peculiar  effects  of  the  weather  on  agricultural 
operations,  it  is  of  no  greater  benefit  to  any  class  than  it  is 
to  the  farmer. 

It  is  of  value  to  the  farmer  to  know  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  rainfall,  the  extremes  of  temperature,  the 
amount  of  sushine,  evaporation,  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  at  various  depth',  the  temperature  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  radiated  heat  from  the  earth,  the  occurrence  of  frost, 
and,  in  fact,  all  of  those  peculiar  weather  conditions  upon 
which  the  growth  and  development  of  crops  depend. 

The  weather  enters  directly  into  your  daily  occupation 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  many  of  you  have  a  personal 
diary  in  which  you  note  daily  the  weather  changes  and  the 
effects  of  the  weather  on  your  crops. 

The  Oregon  State  Weather  Service  cooperates  with  our 
national  bureau.  The  instruments  used  by  the  State 
service  are  furnished  in  part  by  the  State  and  in  part  by  the 
national  bureau.  Salaries  and  office  expenses  are  borne 
by  the  general  government.  The  State  service  is  for  the 
purpose  of  going  into  more  minute  investigation  concern- 
ing our  State's  climate  and  production  than  the  national 
bureau  is  able  to  do,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  the  State 
legislature,  in  1889.  so  wisely  created  the  State  bureau. 

We  now  have  instruments,  especially  thermometers  and 
rain  guages,  all  of  standard  make,  distributed,  at  least  one 
set  to  each  county,  and  thus  have  such  a  distribution  of 
instruments  that  the  general  and  quite  minute  conditions 
are  ascertained,  recorded,  and  from  a  common  basis  of 
standard  instruments  are  comparable. 

The  general  climatic  conditions  of  the  State  are  fairly 
well  understood,  but  it  is  the  local  peculiarities  that 
affect  productions;  for  example,  the  frosts  of  April  12th 
to  17th  generally  injured  fruit.  Now,  most  of  you  know, 
possibly,  though  I  hope  not,  from  sad  experience,  that 
the  fruit  on  low  lands  was  more  seriously  injured  than 
that  on  the  higher  ground,  and  it  is  these  occurrences,  these 
peculiar  locations  and  situations  that  need  to  be  examined 
into.  The  Weather  Bureau  cannot  examine  every  farm, 
nor  every  section;  these  are  the  things  you  farmers  must 
examine  into.  Practical  experience  is  very  good,  but 
theory  mixed  with  practical  experience  is  better,  and,  by 
investiga  ing,  you  form  theories,  from  the  theories  more  in- 
investigaiions,  then  the  practical  work.  Your  Agricultural 
college  and  Experiment  station  is  for  theories,  investiga- 
tions and  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
just  what  can  be  produced  under  certain  conditions,  or 
what  results  follow  certain  conditions. 

The  Weather  Bureau  is  now  conducted  on  a  plan  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times;  it  is  in  a  stage  of 
advancement;  its  object  is  to  benefit  all,  and  you  farmers 
we  wish  to  have  cooperate  with  us  and  see  if  we  can- 
not be  a  mutual  benefit.  A  merchant,  for  example,  buys 
a  large  stock  of  goods  and  his  object  is  to  sell  them  at 
the  highest  price  he  can  get  for  them;  and  so  to  do  that, 
advertises  what  he  has  for  sale,  the  more  he  advertises 
the  greater  will  be  his  sales.  This  assertion  is  at  least 
true  of  those  selling  specialties.    Now  if  the  merchant. 


who  does  not  produce  that  which  he  has  for  sale,  advertises 
to  sell  it,  why  not  the  farmer,  whom  we  all  rely  upon  for 
good  times  financially  and  for  sustenance, — why  not  he 
advertise  what  he  has  for  sale.  The  Weather  Bureau  does 
that  for  him  every  week  when  it  issues  the  weekly  Crop- 
Weather  Bulletin.  In  that  report  the  general  conditions, 
advancing  week  by  week  from  seed  time  to  harvest,  are 
reported;  it  is  an  advertisement,  for  from  those  reports  the 
farmers  throughout  the  whole  country  can  closely 
determine  the  approximate  results  of  harvests,  the  general 
supply  and  demand,  and  hence  the  prices,  thus  allowing 
him  to  sell  at  the  most  advantageous  time.  The  manu- 
facturer sells,  when  he  can,  when  the  supply  is  the  shortest 
and  the  price  the  longest,  as  it  were;  and  through  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  observation,  comparison  and  study,  the 
farmer  may  become  just  as  successful  in  selling  his  own 
productions  as  the  manufacturer  is  in  selling  his,  or  the 
middleman  selling  that  which  you  produce. 

The  Weather  Bureau  is  endeavoring  to  furnish  to  every 
community,  having  telephone  or  telegraphic  connections,  the 
daily  weather  forecasts.  We  do  not  claim  these  forecasts 
to  be  absolutely  correct,  but  they  can  be  relied  upon  at 
least  four  days  out  of  five;  and  as  investigation  and  com- 
parison proceeds  we  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  even  better 
forecasts.  The  daily  forecasts  are  of  especial  value  to  the 
farmer,  and  by  the  extension  of  telephone  and  telegraph 
lines  the  forecasts  can  be  disseminated  more  directly  to 
him.  The  weather  forecasting  is  one  of  the  practical 
benefits  to  the  farmer.  The  weekly  crop-weather  reports 
is  another,  at  least  it  is  so  univerally  acknowledged. 
The  collection  of  the  various  meteorologic  conditions  in 
their  various  phases,  to  be  reduced  and  worked  down  to 
practical  application,  which  is  now  being  done,  form  so 
numerous  a  collection  of  examples  that  time  will  forbid 
their  classification  or  numbers. 


As  the  vintage  season  for  the  year  is  nearly  at  hand,  the 
wine  makers  of  the  State  pre  again  confronted  with  the 
question  of  storage  room.  They  must  sell  their  stock  to 
make  room  for  this  season's  wine  or  provide  additional 
cooperage.  The  wine  product  was  short  last  year  and  will 
be  this;  but  the  wholesale  men  do  not  want  to  pay  figures 
which  the  makers  consider  fair.  They  are  counting  on  the 
wine  makers  having  to  sell  to  make  room  for  the  new  crop. 
The  St.  Helena  Star  (Napa  Co.)  says  there  is  only  one  way 
to  overcome  this  state  of  affairs.  The  problem  of  cheap 
storage  has  been  solved,  and  is  now  in  operation  by  sev- 
eral large  wine  makers.  Instead  of  securing  small  cooper- 
age to  be  lodged  in  large  and  costly  edifices,  thereby  add- 
ing to  the  cost  of  the  wines,  they  have  begun  by  obtaining 
cooperage  at  a  low  rate,  the  building  being  an  alter  con- 
sideration. They  first  order  large  tanks  from  12  to  15  feet 
high  and  from  14  to  16  feet  in  diameter,  capable  of  holding 
from  14,000  to  20,000  gallons  each.  These  tanks  are  sent 
from  San  Francisco,  carried  to  their  destination  and  set  up 
in  place  by  competent  men  at  a  total  cost  to  the  purchaser 
of  I X  to  '  /'2  cents  per  gallon.  When  these  tanks  are  set 
up  in  the  place,  they  may  be  inclosed  in  a  cheap  frame 
building  which  will  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  Hereto- 
Jore  they  were  obliged  to  pay  2>i  to  3  cents  per  gallon  for 
the  privilege  of  storing  their  wine  in  cooperage  belonging 
to  another  man  and  in  another  man's  cellar,  together  with 
the  incidental  expenses  of  drayage,  gauging,  watching,  etc. 
By  following  the  process  mentioned,  storage  costs  ij  cents 
a  gallon  at  a  maximum  for  the  first  year,  the  wine  is  always 
under  the  maker's  own  supervision,  and  the  cooperage  is 
his  own.  When  the  San  Francisco  wholesaler  sees  that 
the  wine  makers  are  independent,  and  not  obliged  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  old  stock  to  make  room  for  new,  he 
will  be  less  disposed  to  treat  them  like  beggars  and  im- 
press upon  their  minds  that  without  his  good  wishes  they 
must  starve. 

The  Los  Angeles  World's  Fair  Committee  has  prepared 
a  plan  of  cases  for  making  an  exhibit  of  curios  at  the 
World's  Fair.  The  cases  occupy  a  floor  space  of  20  by  40 
feet,  the  center  one  being  10  feet  high,  30  feet  long  and  10 
feet  wide.  This  is  surrounded  by  counter  showcases  rest- 
ing on  a  three-foot  counter,  where  an  attendant  can  stand 
as  bodyguard  over  the  cases.  The  cases  will  be  nickel 
plated,  the  estimated  cost  thereof  being  between  S700  and 
$1000.  The  committee  on  a  nut  exhibit  has  arranged  a 
plan  for  a  pyramid  of  glass  showcases,  covering  a  floor 
space  of  ten  by  ten  feet.  On  top  of  the  pyramid  will  be  a 
glass  column  15  feet  high  surmounted  with  a  glass  urn. 
The  cases  are  to  be  filled  with  walnuts,  the  display  of  grade 
and  quality  being  made  from  a  front  view  of  the  cases,  the 
column  being  the  ornamental  feature. 


The  water  from  the  Colorado  river  is  flowing  into  Salton 
lake,  Colorado  desert,  San  Diego  Co.,  but  it  has  attained 
only  a  depth  of  23  inches  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake. 
For  the  past  week  the  water  has  been  at  a  stand,  possibly 
lowered  a  little.  The  varying  winds  make  it  impossible  to 
determine  any  fall.  The  salt  works  are  in  full  operation, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  there  will  be  no  suspen- 
sion of  work. 

Vacaville,  Solano  county,  is  very  active.  The  fruit 
crop  in  the  valley  is  the  best  ever  known,  and  already  this 
season  over  $1,000,000  has  been  paid  to  the  fruit  growers 
for  orchard  products,  and  it  might  be  said  the  season  has 
but  commenced.  A  corporation  has  just  been  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fine  hotel  in  the  town.  It  will 
be  three  and  a  half  stories  in  height,  with  all  modern  im- 
provements. 

The  big  raft  which  was  towed  down  from  Noyo  by  the 
steamer  Noyo  consists  of  nearly  2,000  piles.  It  was  70 
feet  wide  and  nearly  1,000  feet  in  length.  The  raft  was 
taken  to  Mission  bay  and  broken  up  last  week. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  a  special  steamboat  to  travel 
up  and  down  the  Sacramento  river  gathering  fruit  for  ship- 
ment East.  The  boat  collects  large  quantities  to  be  made 
up  in  carload  lots. 
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Speaks  from  shy  blooms  in  spring  that  b  ow, 
From  the  still  stars  that  beam  above. 

From  lights  in  conquering  eyes  that  glow, 
And  the  strange  charm  of  woman's  love. 

For  duty's  self-forgetful  pain, 
For  stainless  thought,  for  service  high, 

Still  pleads  the  urgent  inward  strain, 
Wnile  one  like  Gjd  seems  gliding  by. 

But  we,  indifferent,  deaf  and  blind, 
In  mean,  contented  ways  drift  on — 

Some  moment  we  shall  start  to  find 
The  voice  bushed  and  the  pilot  gone 

— Joseph  Truman,  in  the  Spectator. 


Rest  in  Rose  Forest 

Written  lor  the  Bural  Pbess  by  Duane  Morley. 

Crossing  the  angle  of  a  field,  to  save  the 
remaining  sides  of  the  triangle  by  highway, 
I  came  upon  Rose  Forest.  And  a  forest  it 
was,  such  as  could  not  have  been  outside  of 
California  or  a  tropical  climate.  Rose  For- 
est. And  I  was  taken  with  it,  intoxicated  by 
it.  And,  since  seeing  it,  exploring  it — its 
every  nook;  since  inhabiting  it;  since  de- 
vouring it  with  my  eyes — yea,  with  all  my 
senses — heaven,  if  there  be  aught  of  heaven 
for  me,  must  be  a  place  of  roses,  a 
wilderness  of  wildflowers.  Now,  I  am 
as  susceptible  of  sensations  as  a  thrush 
or  canary,  and  the  first  burst  of  Rose  Forest 
upon  my  vision  struck  in  upon  me  more  elo- 
quently than  a  royal  pageant;  as  eloquently 
as  a  gorgeous  sunset;  and  more  perfectly 
than  cither  or  both  would  have  done,  be- 
cause it  was  altogether  unexpected.  Im- 
agine an  acre,  densely  wooded,  the  rose 
trees  thereof  in  fullest  flower— rose  trees 
gigantic  as  alders,  dense  as  hazels,  and 
nearly  as  clear  of  thorns  as  either — and  be- 
fore you  is  the  picture  I  would  present.  For 
some  reason  it  was  unfenced,  and,  to  every 
wayfarer  free  of  access. 

I  am  a  paper  hanger  (known  in  the  city 
as  decorator,  in  the  metropolis  as  embel- 
lisher), and  there,  with  overalls  and  shears 
beneath  my  arm,  I  flung  myself  down  in 
Rose  Forest  to  rest.  Mirabeau,  while  dy- 
ing, cried:  "  Cover  me  over  with  beautiful 
flowers."  While  livins;,  came  that  wonder- 
ful boon  to  me — embowered  with  roses.  To 
enumerate  the  ten  thousand  fancies  which 
the  scene,  the  presence,  inspired,  would  prove 
an  endless  task.  From  repose  comparative, 
I  passed  into  repose  positive,  perfect — and 
slept.  The  sleep  had  been  superinduced  by 
a  full  half  day's  walking,  it  then  being  high 
noon,  and  by  a  strolling  band  of  sheep,  with 
their  monotonous,  multitudinous  nibblings 
and  wheezy  breathing.  I  must  have  slept 
an  hour,  awakening  to  hear  the  gossipy  chat- 
ter of  two  middle  aged  dames.  So  near  to 
me  were  they,  that  I  could  not  move  with- 
out attracting  their  attention;  and,  recollect- 
ing how  nervous  the  sex  generally  are,  I 
concluded  to  remain  an  unwilling — as  I  was 
an  unbidden,  listener  to  their  talk.  Prac- 
tice makes  perfect,  and  these  middle-aged 
knitters  (they  were  knitters  as  well  as  talkers) 
ran  the  yarn  from  their  tongues  as  freely  as 
they  did  that  from  their  bobbins.  And  it 
was  comprehensive;  at  least,  so  I  judged 
from  the  multiplicity  oi  subjects  introduced, 


from  the  breaking  of  the  leg  of  a  horse  to 
the  reported  engagement  of  a  rural  pair. 
After  an  hour,  the  yarn  of  their  bobbins  ran 
out,  that  of  their  tongues  came  to  an  end, 
and  they  went  away.  Once  more  alone,  I 
arose  from  my  couch  of  fallen  rose  leaves, 
freed  myself  from  dust,  revived  myself  by  a 
face  and  hand-bath  in  a  brooklet,  and  then 
resumed  my  course. 

A  few  hundred  yards  therefrom,  I  came 
to  an  orchard,  and  in  the  orchard,  a  mag- 
nificently painted  house,  a  thing  unusual  in 
rural  districts.  Upon  a  trellis  and  before 
the  house, flourished  a  clambering  vine,  which 
the  owner,  as  I  rightly  divined,  was  that 
moment  trimming  and  training.  Entering 
into  conversation  with  him,  I  found  that  he 
was  in  need  of  just  such  services  as  I  could 
render,  and  that  he  had  an  elegant  pattern 
of  paper  and  a  full  supply  on  hand.  In 
short  order  we  struck  up  a  bargain,  himself 
to  help  at  the  pasting,  myself  to  lay  the  pa- 
per the  day  following.  Our  conversation 
that  evening  ran  upon  current  politics  and 
economic  topics,  little  being  said  outside 
those  lines;  and  I  retired  early,  and  next 
morning  rose  early  to  prepare  for  the  work 
of  the  day. 

You,  reader,  are  probably  as  well  aware 
as  I  of  the  fact  that  a  decorator,  like  a  bar- 
ber, is  nothing  if  not  communicative;  and, 
as  I  had  a  workbound  listener,  I  rained  the 
stream  of  talk  upon  him.  I  can  work  better 
when  I  talk,  and  I  laid  the  paper  on  at  a 
most  prodigious  rate.  Three-quarters  of 
the  day  were  gone,  and  three-quarters  of  the 
paper  placed,  when  I  turned  on  the  stream 
from  its  most  recent  sources. 

"  Bill  Barlow's  horse  has  broken  its  leg 
short  off." 

"Yes,"  said  Benson,  my  employer,  in 
response;  "  I  knew  as  much,  but  how 
did  you  hear  of  it?  You  came  from  D. 
and  by  the  D.  road."  I  managed  to  evade 
a  direct  answering  of  the  question,  and  after 
awhile  started  in  afresh. 

"  The  Jenkinses  are  in  a  bad  way,  I  hear; 
quite  likely  they  will  lose  their  place,  by 
lake's  running  away,  the  old  man's  gam- 
bling propensities,  and  " 

"  How  in  time  did  you  get  wind  of  Jake's 
escapades  and  the  old  man's  gambling  ?  Do 
you  know  the  Jenkinses?" 

"  Never  saw  one  of  them  in  my  life,"  I 
slowly  replied  to  the  last  question,  at  the 
same  time  wondering  how  I  could  avoid 
answering  the  first  one.  Just  then  Mrs. 
Benson  came  in  to  look  at  the  two  rooms 
done  and  the  one  we  were  finishing.  I  kept 
Q^xtX— shudderin^ly  quiet — about  matters 
not  strictly  business;  nor  did  Benson,  as  I 
feared  he  would,  renew  his  inquiry.  As  the 
paper  was  difficult  to  paste,  that  was  in  my 
favor;  besides,  I  rolled  it  on  as  fast  as  I 
possibly  could,  in  order  to  keep  Benson 
busy.  Mrs.  Benson  finally  withdrew,  and, 
after  a  while,  I  launched  out  again. 

"Jennie  Dalton's  siege  with  the  smallpox 
has  ruined  her  beauty;  and  they  say  that 
Will  Plimsoll  has  forsaken  her  and  taken  up 
with  his  old  love,  Bessie  Harlowe;  and  Kit- 
tie  Jackson  and  Brad  Furlong  are  engaged." 

"  Great  Scott,  man  !  you  must  be  a  wizard, 

knowing  all  things  near  and  far.    You  " 

Just  then  a  breechy  cow  broke  through  the 
palings  iuto  Benson's  flower  garden,  and 
Benson,  running  out,  blunderingly  knocked 
the  shears  into  the  paste  bucket  and  the  wet 
paste  brush  off  on  to  the  figured  side  of  the 
wall  paper.  He  never  stopped  to  look  at  the 
damage  done  within,  in  his  haste  to  repair 
that  without;  and  I  shouted  to  him  to  take 
his  time,  as  I  could  finish  the  room.  That 
being  the  remainder  of  the  work,  I  knew  I 
would  be  unmolested  with  questions  I  did 
not  care  to  answer,  though  self-provoked; 
and,  as  Benson  was  aware  that  I  wanted  to 
get  to  the  next  town  that  night,  he  had  bis 
horses  and  hired  man  ready  to  take  me,  as 
soon  as  the  evening  meal  should  conclude. 
And  the  meal  was  nearly  over  when  Benson 
addressed  his  wife.  Said  he:  "  Wife,  our 
paper  hanger  is  a  wizard,  a  seer,  a  clairvoy- 
ant, a  mystery-monger  or  something  like. 
He  knows  that  Barlow's  horse  has  broken 
its  leg;  that  Jake  Jenkins  has  run  away, 

and  "    Just  then  I  caught  his  eye  and 

shot  him  a  look  both  of  entreaty  and  warn- 
ing, and  he  subsided.  Then  we  turned  the 
talk  into  another  channel,  the  while  a  rosy 
hue  overspread  Mrs.  Benson's  face.  Just  as 
I  climbed  into  the  carriage  with  the  hired 
man,  to  leave,  said  Benson: 

"  How  did  you  come  by  all  your  news  ? 

"  Whispered  me  by  the  birds  of  Rose 
Forest,"  was  my  answer. 

"Just  as  incomprehensible  as  ever  !  "  ex- 
claimed Benson,  as  he  turned  to  go  back  to 
the  house. 


— Dolly — "  It  seems  strange  that  we  don't 
hear  of  Charlie  Bullion's  engagement  to 
Miss  Flipp;  she  is  continually  throwing  her- 
self at  his  feet."  ChoUy — "Yes,  my  dear 
boy,  but  you  must  remember  that  women 
can't  throw  straight.' 


Dross. 

There  is  a  rickety  little  house  in  one  of  the 
side  streets  of  lot^er  Second  avenue  in  New 
York,  a  street  where  the  unclean  majority 
swelter,  where  they  air  bedding  from  the 
windows,  and  throw  garbage  into  the  gut- 
ters, and  where,  at  night,  whistles  and 
whoops  and  cries  tell  of  doings  that  even  the 
unclean  majority  would  scorn  by  day — a 
dirty,  unhealthy,  poverty-stricken  street. 

On  the  third  floor,  the  upper  floor  of  the 
house,  there  lived,  some  time  ago,  an  old 
man  and  his  son.  Their  name  was  McCloy. 
The  old  man  was  very  feeble,  and  only  went 
out  to  do  his  slim  marketing.  His  son 
Danny  supported  him. 

Danny  was  a  lumbering  "  longshoreman," 
who  worked  hard,  rarely  got  drunk,  and 
loved  his  father  with  the  rude,  pitying  love 
of  a  chuckle-headed  Samson.  The  prevail- 
ing expression,  in  fact,  of  Danny's  face  was 
stupidity — the  insurmountable  stupidity  of  a 
man  essentially  uneducated,  work-hardened 
and  Irish — the  stupidity  of  the  mastiff. 

These  two  always  ate  supper  together,  and 
the  old  man  always  told  Danny  about  the 
dead  wife,  "  a  foine,  hard-working  woman," 
and  Danny  always  amused  his  father,  throw- 
ing scraps  of  food  into  the  street  to  see  the 
children  and  dogs  scramble  for  them.  Then 
every  morning  Danny  would  leave  a  little 
money  at  his  father's  bedside  for  the  day's 
expenses. 

When  Danny  had  gone  to  toss  boxes, 
bags  and  barrels,  and  to  swear  upon  the 
docks,  Mr.  McCloy  would  set  aside  half  of 
this  money  for  his  day's  expenses,  and  put 
the  rest  in  his  straw  tick.  It  was  a  safe 
bank,  for  no  one  ever  disturbed  the  straw 
tick  but  Mr.  McCloy.  Mr.  McCloy  had 
done  this  ever  since  he  had  been  too  weak 
to  earn  a  living,  ever  since  he  had  been  a 
dead  weight  on  Danny's  shoulders,  and  had 
thus  sav-d  quite  a  sum,  nearly  $80.  No 
one  knev/  it,  not  even  his  son;  the  $80  were 
all  his  own;  and  then,  when  he  died,  his  son 
Danny  would  not  have  supported  his  father 
(or  nothing.  So,  year  in  and  year  out,  Mr. 
McCloy  denied  himself  the  poor  meals  of  the 
"  eating  joint "  around  the  corner,  and  hoard- 
ed up  a  reward  for  his  son. 

Of  course,  Mr.  McCloy  felt  like  a  very 
worthy  man,  through  his  unselfish  economy. 
A  miser?  No,  only  a  wise  and  loving 
father;  but  still,  for  yellow-white  old  men  a 
slowly  growing  silver  hoard  has,  though  un- 
admitted, a  subtle  charm,  a  self-rewarding 
essence. 

One  evening  Mr.  McCloy,  according  to 
his  custom,  was  counting  his  money  on  the 
floor  by  his  bedside.  He  was  happy.  He 
had  saved  25  cents  that  day,  an  unusually 
large  sum,  for  he  had  been  too  weak  to  go 
out,  so  that  his  meals  had  cost  him  nothing, 
for  they  were  not.  Lost  in  the  vast  calcula- 
tions which  this  unusual  gain  had  called  up, 
he  had  not  noticed  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
and  he  still  counting  and  recounting  the  little 
silver  coins,  glittering  in  the  dusk  light. 
Clink,  clink,  clink,  they  went,  as  with  trem- 
bling hands  he  dropped  one  upon  another, 
adding  up  the  sums  with  the  laboriousness 
of  a  schoolboy  and  the  precision  of  a  bank 
teller. 

Suddenly  the  door  creaked  in  a  complain- 
ing nasal  tone,  and,  with  a  frightened  gasp, 
the  old  man  looked  up.  There  in  the  door- 
way was  Danny's  towselled  red  head,  the 
rest  of  his  body  vanishing  in  the  blackness 
ness  of  the  hallway,  gaping  in  blank  aston- 
ishment at  Mr.  McCloy  and  his  money.  The 
old  man  crowded  back  guiltily  into  the  cor- 
ner of  his  bed,  and  gazed,  as  though  mes- 
merized, into  Danny  s  little  shining  eyes,  and 
Danny's  little  shining  eyes  gazed  at  the  old 
man,  slowly  losing  their  look  of  wonderment 
and  taking  on  the  look  of  a  suspicious,  angry 
dog. 

At  last,  with  a  clumping  of  heavy  boots 
and  a  reeling  gait,  Danny  made  for  the  bed- 
side, clawed  up  the  neatly  piled  coins,  and 
stood  over  the  old  man,  swaying  unsteadily, 
the  last  handfuls  of  money  peeping  through 
his  clenched  fingers. 

"  Danny,"  the  old  man  began  timidly, 
"  hold  a  bit  an'  Oi'll  " — the  soothing  spell  of 
silence  was  broken,  the  drunken  idiot  be- 
came rabid.  "  Ye  sneak!  ye — ye  ould  thief ! 
ye  durty  beggar!"  he  stuttered,  "  take  that!" 
kicking  the  old  fellow  viciously  in  the  belly. 
Then,  with  a  volley  of  tipsy  curses,  he  thrust 
the  remaining  handfuls  of  money  into  his 
overalls  and  reeled  clumsily  out  of  the  door 
and  down  the  stairs. 

Night  passed  amid  the  whisperings  of  foul 
pain  and  pleasure  in  the  poverty-damned 
streets;  the  stillness  and  grayness  of  the  dawn 
came;  the  noisy,  glaring  day  faded  into  dusk, 
and  ever  the  sharp,  smoky  city  wind  crept  in 
at  the  window,  and  the  white  hairs  of  the  in- 
sensible heap  on  the  bed  fluttered  airily; 
then,  just  as  dusk  wa?  dimming  into  night, 
with  a  moan  the  heap  on  the  bed  opened  his 
eyes.     "  Plase,  Danny,  plase  won't  ye  wait, 


an'  Oi'll  tell  ye" — he  stopped  speaking. 
Where  was  Danny?  He  had  been  there  only 
a  moment  ago,  how  could  he  have  disap- 
peared so  suddenly  ?  Oh,  it  was  all  a  night- 
mare. He  hurriedly  and  anxiously  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  mattress.  The  money  was 
gone  and — Danny. 

With  a  beseeching  cry  the  old  fellow  made 
for  the  window,  and  in  a  cracked,  agonizing 
voice  called  his  son.  His  strength  failed 
him  then,  and  he  fell  beside  the  window, 
with  his  arms  dangling  over  the  sill  and  his 
head  resting  on  it;  thus  he  knelt  in  a  half- 
stupor,  staring  out  into  the  street.  Soon  he 
began  a  whispering  to  himself,  his  voice 
growing  gradually  louder,  "  Yes,  he'll  come 
back,  will  Danny.  Oi  can  spy  him  whin  he 
passes  the  gas  lamp  at  the  ind  of  the  shtrate; 
Oi'll  watch  that;  thin  Oi'll  tell  him  all  about 
it.  Ah,  Danny,  Danny,  ye  must  come  back 
to  dad!" 

Dan  McCloy  had  been  on  a  spree.  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  sprees  he  had  ever  been  on, 
and  the  best  of  it  was  that  he  had  made  a 
lot  of  money.  It  pays  to  go  on  a  spree  when 
you  find  $50  or  $60  in  your  pockets  on  com- 
ing to  yourself.  Dan  had  not  the  faintest 
notion  where  the  money  had  come  from,  but 
then — let  well  enough  alone  was  a  wise  mot- 
to; good  luck  didn't  come  every  day. 

Of  course,  Danny  felt  rather  guilty  about 
staying  away  so  long  from  his  father — it  had 
been  three  days  since  he  had  seen  the  old 
man;  but  Danny  guessed  it  would  be  all 
right,  with  such  a  fine  surprise  for  him,  all 
".his  mysterious  money;  for  money  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

Filled  with  these  reflections,  Danny 
steered  for  home,  in  a  bunged  up,  battered 
condition,  but  withal  cheerful.  As  he  turned 
the  corner  of  his  street  he  paused  to  recon- 
noitre. Suddenly  a  warm  glow  of  repentant 
aflfection  sped  over  his  heart — there— up  the 
street — at  the  window — there,  was  his  father 
waiting  for  him — looking  down  the  street — 
at  him! 

With  a  wave  of  his  crownless  derby  Dan- 
ny set  out  on  a  run  for  the  house.  "Hillo! 
Daddy!  come  back  at  last!  "  he  shouted,  as 
he  drew  near.  He  bounded  wildly  up  the 
two  rickety,  rattling  flights  and  burst  into 
the  room,  crying,  "  Here  do  be  a  trate  for 
ye,  dad!  Oi've  made  a  sight  of  a — dad!"  he 
suddenly  exclaimed  with  a  start,  why — why 
doant  ye  spake  ? " 

The  old  man  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

A  shudder  crawled  over  Dan's  body,  and 
a  vague  recollection  of  something  that  had 
happened  in  this  room  flitted  through  his 
brain.  Slowly  his  memory  grew  clearer  and 
his  heart  sickened;  before  the  unwilling  eyes 
of  his  brain,  memory,  returning,  held  up  a 
clearing  picture.  He  turned  trembling 
hither  and  thither,  glancing  at  the  well-worn, 
tumble-down  furniture,  the  dirty  bed,  with  a 
slit  visible  in  the  mattress,  the  dead  heap  at 
the  window,  and  felt  the  horror  in  his  mind 
dumbly  vouched  for  by  every  silent  object  in 
the  room. 

"O-o-oh!"  he  shuddered  at  length  in  a 
low,  awakening  tone. 

The  house  was  very  still,  as  still  as  that 
pitiable  heap  by  the  window — it  could  not  be 
dead!  He  stepped  reluctantly  toward  it 
craning  his  neck  on  this  side  and  on  that  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  face,  while  his  heart 
drummed,  and  his  ears  sang  with  the  still- 
ness. At  last  with  an  effort  he  pulled  it 
from  the  sill.  It  fell  with  a  thump  on  the 
floor,  startling  the  surrounding  stillness. 
How  stiff  he  was,  the  old  man — with  such  a 
miserable  sadness  about  the  blue  lips!  His 
father  had  worn  that  expression  when  he 
died — looking  out  of  the  window  to  the 
street  corner — watching  for  hitn. 

When  they  found  the  old  man  dead  two 
or  three  days  after  this  (people  in  poor  dis- 
tricts are  not  troubled  with  sensitive  nostrils) 
the  floor  was  covered  with  $50  or  $60  worth 
of  small  coin;  so  to-day  the  dingy  little  brick 
house  is  pointed  out  as  the  house  where  the 
old  miser  starved  to  death  amidst  his  money. 
Henry  B.  Eddy,  in  the  Household  Advocate. 


About  Centenarians. 

Written  for  the  Rckal  Frrss  by  Clara  S  Brown. 
Men  of  science  have  maintained  that  the 
natural  life  of  man  is  nearer  100  years  than 
the  accepted  three  score  years  and  ten. 
The  nearer  one  approaches  to  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  living,  the  more  likely  one  is  to 
prolong  existence  until  the  century  mark 
is  reached.  Late  hours,  improper  food,  ex- 
cess of  stimulants  and  the  many  strains  up- 
on the  nervous  system  entailed  by  fashion- 
able life  should  be  avoided  by  the  person 
who  would  acquire  the  experience  of  a 
hundred  years  in  this  mortal  sphere. 

We  are  told  by  investigators  that  th 
average  life  is  38  years,  that  one-fourth  c 
the  race  die  before  completing  their  eigh« 
year  and  one-half  by  the  end  of  their  17 
year,  only  one  person  in  100,000  living 


Inadequacy. 

The  haste,  the  bended  knee,  the  cry 
With  eager  youth's  ideal  warm. 

The  sad  love  in  the  Master's  eye 
That  followed  the  departing  form: 

Fine  ardors  quenched  in  caution  cold. 
Pure  dreams  that  never  dawned  again — 

A  picture  here  to  thrall  and  hold 
The  fleeting  memory  of  men. 

O  weak  and  melancholy  doom. 
To  his  young  heart's  bright  festival 

To  bid  fair  guests  and  not  find  room 
For  the  most  gracious  guest  of  all: 

To  hail  the  Holy,  greet  the  Just, 
To  ask,  and  crave,  and  still  not  stay. 

Wistful  and  frank  to  almost  trust, 
Yet  pass  to  gilded  want  away! 

O  boundless  misery,  dismal  fate 
Of  minds  that  sell  but  half  subdue. 

To  reach,  of  loftiest  life,  the  gate. 
And  valor  lack  to  venture  thro': 

To  cheat  the  infinite  desire, . 

To  halt  and  falter  near  the  goal. 
To  kill  the  spirit's  mounting  fire. 

To  save  the  shadow,  lose  the  soul! 

A  story  old,  yet  vital  now 

The  vision  and  the  voice  abide, 

A  beckoning  shape  with  star-bright  brow 
Travels  our  paltry  lives  beside; 

A  voice  that  clear,  persistent,  low, 
Sjftly  persuades,  and  lingers  long. 

Breathes  where  the  ghosts  of  beauty  grow 
From  color,  music,  marble,  song; 

Calls  in  blue  morn's  bird-echoing  air, 
Murmurs  amid  the  twilight  pines. 

Whispers  in  sighing  streams,  and  where 
The  rosy  globe  of  sunset  shines; 


no 
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the  age  of  loo.  Married  people,  the  sages 
say,  live  longer  than  the  unmarried,  tall  per- 
sons longer  than  short  ones.  Women  have 
a  better  chance  of  life  than  men  while  they 
are  on  the  sunny  side  of  50,  and  a  less  favor- 
able one  after  that.  Persons  born  in  spring 
have  a  more  robust  constitution  than  the 
children  of  other  seasons. 

It  was  an  English  lord  who  aptly  remarked 
that  many  men  nowadays  die  of  old  age  at 
45  and  50.  There  is  a  marvelous  child  in 
the  United  States  whose  development  is  so 
abnormally  rapid  that  physicians  say  he  will 
reach  senility  by  the  time  he  is  25 

Unquestionably,  the  duration  of  human 
life  was  longer  in  Bible  times  than  it  is  now, 
and  the  rush  and  conflict  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury are  responsible  for  many  premature 
deaths. 

It  is  encouraging  to  read  that  in  the  last 
ten  years  the  average  man's  life  has  in- 
creased five  years  and  woman's  eight  years. 
The  physical  culture  "  craze  ''  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  this  added  longevity. 
Certainly  the  youth  of  to  day  are  more 
robust  than  those  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion and  more  interested  in  outdoor  sports. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the  generation 
to  come  will  be  superior  to  its  predecessors 
physically,  if  not  mentally,  in  part  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  emancipation  of  women  from 
conventionalities  that  forbade  healthful  ex- 
ercises in  the  open  air. 

The  would-be  centenarian  must  not  only 
be  careful  in  his  manner  of  living,  but  he 
must  think  life  is  worth  living,  cultivate  a 
cheerful  habit  of  mind  and  refrain  as  much 
as  possible  Irom  worry.  Hard  work  will  not 
hurt  him  so  much  as  a  disposition  to  fret, 
and  a  conviction  that  this  world  is  a  poor 
place  anyhow. 

I  have  been  taking  an  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter of  centenarians  for  some  time  and  have 
been  surprised  to  see  how  many  there  are  in 
the  United  States.  We  think  it  a  wonderful 
thing  if  a  resident  among  us  attains  the  age 
of  100  years,  yet  investigation  shows  that 
this  has  occurred,  and  is  occurring,  in  many 
parts  of  the  Union.  If  complete  data  could 
be  obtained,  its  publication  would  create 
astonishment,  I  am  sure. 

My  own  list  of  centenarians  is  too  long  for 
this  article  and  I  will  only  mention  a  few 
instances  of  longevity  in  this  State.  Some 
years  ago  a  disgruntled  visitor  to  California, 
after  returning  home,  wrote  a  remarkable 
letter  to  the  Prairie  Farmer,  in  which  he 
made  the  statement  that  no  old  people  were 
to  be  seen  here,  the  climate  being  unfavor- 
able to  advanced  age.  He  had  not  heard  of 
the  Indian  woman  at  San  Gabriel  who  was 
118  when  she  died,  and  who  received  such 
distinguished  visitors  as  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son and  Mrs.  Custer.  There  is  now  living 
in  this  city  a  Spaniard  named  Garcia  who  is 
112  years  old,  yet  walks  the  streets  with 
firm  and  elastic  step,  has  a  clear  memory 
and  all  his  faculties  well  preserved.  Curi- 
ously enough,  he  was  once  blind,  but  has  re- 
covered his  sight.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
his  age,  for  he  has  a  certificate  showing  that 
he  was  baptized  by  a  padre  at  Santa  Barbara 
in  1780.  Ramon  Gonzales,  who  died  at 
Azusa  some  months  ago,  was  known  to  be 
more  than  100  years  old. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Davis,  an  inmate  of  the  Colusa 
county  hospital,  is  loi  years  of  age.  Proba- 
bly the  oldest  printer  in  the  world  died  at 
Ventura  last  December  aged  102 — Jose  de 
la  Rosa.  He  was  sent  to  Monterey  by 
President  Santa  Ana  in  1833  with  the  first 
printing  outfit  brought  to  California,  and  for 
many  years  printed  public  documents.  A 
Spanish  lady,  Mrs,  da  Perris,  died  in  Los 
Angeles  a  short  time  ago,  whose  family 
records  proved  that  she  was  born  in  June, 
1787.  Her  memory  was  vivid  until  two 
years  ago.  She  recollected  her  cousins 
leaving  Mexico  and  going  to  Spain  to  fight 
against  Napoleon,  knew  all  about  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  witnessed  the  taking  of  Los 
Angeles  by  Gen.  Fremont.  Her  eldest  son 
died  three  years  ago  at  the  age  of  85,  and 
her  first  husband  has  been  dead  72  years. 
Another  veteran  resident  of  California  died 
at  Napa  last  winter.  Mrs.  Martha  Higuerra 
Frias  was  born  in  San  Francisco  104  years 
ago,  when  the  city  consisted  of  three  houses. 
At  one  time  she  owned  a  large  amount  of 
land  under  a  Mexican  grant. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of 
California  centenarians,  as  I  have  made  no 
special  search  for  them.  It  is  true  that, 
with  one  exception,  those  I  have  mentioned 
are  of  foreign  birth,  but  that  is  easily 
accounted  for.  Half  a  century  ago,  Ameri- 
cans on  this  coast  were  few  and  far  between. 
Those  who  afterward  settled  here  were  either 
in  the  prime  of  life  or  the  hey-day  of  youth. 
Fifty  years  hence  California  will  challenge 
the  world  to  equal  the  number  of  her  cen- 
'enarians,  who  will  be  living  attestations  of 
he  rejuvenating  powers  of  this  sunny  shore, 
rive  them  time  to  grow  old,  my  skeptics, 

id  they  will  astonish  you  with  their  abili- 

;s  in  that  line. 


'Y'OUNG  ]EfobKS'  QoiflUMJ^. 
The  Little  Tea  Set. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Prbss  by  Mary  E.  Bampord. 

A  boy  was  walking  on  the  rails  of  the 
track  as  Miss  Mildred  waited  in  the  little 
station.  She  looked  after  him.  He  had 
brown  eyes  and  light  hair,  and  he  made  her 
think  of  a  small  tea  set  she  had  at  home 
There  were  four  plates  and  four  cups  left. 
Miss  Mildred  kept  the  little  things  in  a 
paper  at  the  bottom  of  her  leather  trunk. 

The  blue  and  the  red  were  yet  gay  in 
spots  on  the  little  dented  tray  that  belonged 
to  the  toy  tea  set,  and  one  very  dented,  mis- 
used sugar  bowl  without  any  lid  remained, 
with  two  teapots,  one  lidless,  also.  One  cup 
was  squeezed  half  out  of  shape,  as  if  it  had 
been  rocked  on  sometime,  and  an  inch-wide 
plate  had  on  the  bottom  a  remnant  of  some- 
thing that  looked  like  molasses  candy  con- 
siderably along  in  years.  Some  of  the 
flowers  on  the  side  and  the  nose  of  one  tea- 
pot had  a  little  color,  as  had  the  bits  of 
wreaths  on  one  or  two  of  the  plates.  The 
little  cups  were  large  enough  so  that  a  per- 
son might  put  the  end  of  a  finger  into  each. 
Miss  Mildred  seldom  looked  at  the  tea  set 
now.  Once  in  a  while  when  she  was  going 
through  her  trunk,  some  little  cup  or  plate 
would  slip  out  of  the  paper  or  the  limp  folds 
would  fall  apart  and  disclose  the  old  play- 
thing, but  she  did  not  care  to  have  the  tea 
set  around  the  house. 

Miss  Mildred's  train  came  while  she  was 
thinking.  The  boy  she  had  noticed  came 
and  sat  opposite  her  in  the  car.  He  cer- 
tainly resembled  Ben.  Miss  Mildred  went 
to  thinking  again  about  the  Httle  tea  set. 
There  bad  been  three  to  use  it,  two 
sisters  and  a  boy  cousin.  Mildred  was  two 
years  older  than  the  others. 

It  was  v/ell  that  the  little  tea  set  was  not 
made  of  anything  that  could  break,  or  its 
existence  would  have  been  short,  for  there 
\vere  a  great  many  birthdays  and  Fourth  of 
Julys  and  merry-makings  when  Mildred  and 
Annie  and  Ben  had  little  dinners  by  them- 
selves out  of  doors,  and  a  great  many  tiny 
cups  of  milk  and  water  were  drank  after  the 
candy  and  the  cake  were  eaten.  The  merry- 
makings often  ended  with  the  children  stay 
ing  over  night  at  one  or  the  other's  house, 
and  the  three  would  lie  in  their  beds  and 
tell  each  other  stories  of  wonderful  giants, 
and  of  Indians  who  came  to  folk's  houses  so 
that  people  had  to  run  and  hide  under  the 
ash-pile,  and  Ben  was  always  telling  a  sea 
story  of  a  whale  that  some  sailors  took  for  an 
island;  and  the  next  morning,  before  the 
three  separated,  the  little  tea  set  must  be 
used  at  breakfast,  if  Ben  was  staying  at 
Mildred  and  Annie's  house. 

The  three  always  had  very  good  times 
together.  There  was  a  hole  among  the 
bales  of  hay  in  the  bam  at  Ben's  place,  and 
he  taught  Annie  and  Mildred  to  slide  down 
it.  The_three,  one  after  another,  would  slip 
away,  away  down  till  they  came  to  the  floor 
under  the  bales,  where  there  was  just  room 
for  the  children  to  sit  down  on  the  floor  and 
look  out  of  the  big  cracks  in  the  side  of  the 
barn  and  see  the  hens  and  chickens  walk- 
ing around  outside.  The  air  in  the  hole 
was  rather  overladen  with  the  odor  of  hay, 
but  cookies  tasted  as  well  there  as  anywhere 
else,  and  the  fowls  that  were  fed  through 
the  cracks  never  expressed  any  astonish- 
ment that  food  should  come  from  beneath 
so  many  bales  of  hay.  The  passageway 
leading  to  this  place  was  quite  narrow, 
however,  and  once  Mildred,  who  had  de- 
scended alone,  had  so  difficult  a  task  going 
up  again,  being  stuck  between  the  bales, 
that  she  was  quite  alarmed. 

When  the  three  children  were  at  the  girls' 
house,  there  were  the  goats  to  be  played 
with.  The  children  would  make  the  little 
white  kid  lie  down  and  they  would  cover 
him  entirely  with  grass.  He  would  lie  still 
for  a  time,  and  then  suddenly  he  would 
spring  up  and  dance  while  they  laughed  at 
his  antics.  He  understood  the  play  at  last 
as  well  as  they  did.  He  played  "  teeter  " 
with  the  children,  too,  standing  for  a  very 
little  time  on  one  end  of  the  board,  while 
one  of  the  children  sat  on  the  other  end. 

Bales  of  hay  might  vanish  and  goats 
might  be  sold,  yet  the  little  tea  set  retained 
its  attractions  still.  For  years  it  was  a  con- 
stant plaything  for  the  three,  till  they  came 
to  look  upon  it  with  a  queer  sort  of  affec- 
tion, as  a  kind  of  companion  that  had  been 
with  them  during  so  many  good  times  that 
it  must  not  be  forgotten.  And  so,  when  the 
three  children  were  grown  to  be  seventeen 
or  eighteen  or  twenty,  at  the  times  when 
they  met  they  not  infrequently  hurried  the 
old  tea  set  out  of  its  place  in  some  cranny, 


and  put  the  tiny  cups  on  the  dinner  table, 
and  after  the  real  meal  was  over,  the  three 
would  laughingly  fill  three  bits  of  cups  with 
tea  and  drink  the  half  a  dozen  drops  in 
memory  of  old  times. 

One  day  Ben  came  to  see  Mildred  and 
Annie  unexpectedly.  The  girls  and  their 
mother  bad  heard  that  he  thought  of  taking 
a  voyage.  Ben  brought  a  boy  friend  with 
him  as  usual,  and  the  four  gathered  around 
the  old  melodeon  and  sang  and  whistled  the 
"  Mocking  Bird,"  and  "  Way  Down  Upon 
the  Suwanee  River,"  and  "  Annie  Laurie,"  and 
then  the  mother  had  supper  ready,  and  the 
old  tea  set  was  brought  out.  They  laughed 
and  talked,  but  Ben  looked  thin  and 
coughed  often. 

"  I  came  to  say  good-bye,"  he  said.  "  The 
doctor  says  a  long  sea  voyage  will  do  me 
more  good  than  anything  else.  I  want  to 
get  rid  of  this  cough,  and  I'm  going  to  start 
next  week  on  a  whaler  for  the  Arctic." 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't ! "  protested  Annie. 
"  Supposing  something  should  happen  to 
you  !  The  whalers  don't  always  come  back, 
you  know.  Supposing  you  were  shut  in  by 
the  ice  and  couldn't  get  out !  We'd  feel 
awfully  !    Don't  go,  Ben  !" 

But  the  young  man  liughed,  and  told  how 
another  family  had  cried  over  another  boy 
who  was  going  too. 

"  His  sisters  say  he  won't  come  back 
alive,"  laughed  Ben.  "Why,  it's  perfect 
nonsense  !  The  whalers  come  back  every 
year.  You  see  their  vessels  in  the  bay.  Will 
and  I  are  going  to  eat  blubber  and  grow 
fat.  I'll  bring  you  a  piece  of  blubber,  Annie, 
when  I  come  back.  You  can  see  how  you 
like  it.  Lots  of  whalers  come  back  all  right. 
Don't  you  worry." 

He  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  would 
go,  and  the  girls  tried  to  be  cheerful,  think- 
ing that  perhaps  their  fears  were  indeed 
womanish  and  silly, 

The  three  drank  again  out  of  the  little 
cups  of  the  tea  set.  The  boy  visitor,  Tom, 
was  graciously  allowed  to  take  the  fourth 
little  cup  and  drink,  too,  and  he  laughed  and 
they  all  laughed,  though  their  laughter  was 
pretense  after  all. 

They  went  back  to  the  parlor.  They 
sang  some  more,  and  then  Ben  kissed  his 
aunt,  and  Annie  and  Mildred,  and  said 
"Goodbye." 

Ben  stood  in  the  doorway,  smiling  back, 
a  light-haired,  brown-eyed,  fresh-cheeked 
young  fellow.  The  girls  mother  looked  at 
him  regretfully. 

"  Don't  forget  your  father's  God,  Ben,  she 
said. 

"  No,"  said  Ben  very  gravely,  "  I  won't 
forget." 

They  all  kept  the  tears  back  bravely  till 
he  had  gone.  They  wanted  Ben  to  start  off 
happily. 

The  whaling  vessel  sailed  the  next  week. 
One  letter  came  back  from  him  several 
weeks  after  he  had  passed  out  of  the  Golden 
Gate.  The  whaler  had  met  a  home-coming 
vessel  and  sent  word  by  it.  Ben  was  better, 
he  wrote,  and  they  expected  to  be  home  by 
October,  as  the  vessel  was  not  provisioned 
for  winter. 

The  girls  wrote  a  long  letter  and  sent  it 
to  him.  They  never  knew  whether  he  re- 
ceived it  or  not. 

The  months  went  by. 

"  Two  weeks,  and  maybe  Ben  will  come," 
the  girls  said  to  each  other. 

The  weeks  went  by. 

"  He  may  come  any  day,  now,''  they  all 
said,  as  the  whaling  vessels  began  to  come 
back  one  by  one  and  take  winter  quarters  in 
the  bay. 

Two  or  three  of  the  whaling  vessels  did 
not  appear.  People  who  were  interested  in 
them,  or  who  had  friends  on  board,  began  to 
grow  anxious.  There  were  rumors  of  the 
ice  closing  in  earlier  than  usual  that  year. 
There  began  to  appear  surmises  in  the  news- 
papers as  to  the  missing  whalers.  There 
was  some  hope  expressed  that  the  sailors 
might  in  some  way  have  communicated 
with  the  natives  on  shore,  and  have  obtained 
help. 

The  months  went  by.  Again  it  was 
spring,  again  it  was  summer,  again  it  was 
winter.  A  vague  rumor  floated  from  the 
North  of  a  wreck  or  two  that  had  been  seen 
drifting. 

The  months  came  and  went.  Consump- 
tion, which  had  laid  hold  on  the  boy  cousin, 
touched  the  girl. 

"  Does  Annie  cough  much  nights  ? " 
Mildred's  father  asked  her,  and  Mildred, 
listening  in  the  darkness,  often  heard  the 
sound. 

There  came  long  nights  of  coughing  and 
weariness,  long  days  of  faintness  and  pant- 
ing for  breath.  There  came  a  day  when 
Annie's  thin,  thin  face  lay  on  the  pillow. 
Her  mother  bent  over  her,  her  father  stood 
fanning  her,  and  the  mother's  voice  said  : 
"  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for 
Thou  art  with  me. 


Annie  faintly  nodded  assent.  The  dear 
eyelids  drooped. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  know,  sooner  than  we 
shall,  what  really  became  of  Ben,"  the 
mother  had  said  to  Annie  after  she  knew 
that  she  was  going  to  the  land  where  sick- 
ness never  enters. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  I  shall  see  him. 
I  am  sure  I  shall  see  him  there." 

It  was  a  few  weeks  after  this  that  Mildred 
first  wrapped  the  little  tea  set  in  brown 
paper  and  put  the  bundle  away  in  the 
trunk. 

Miss  Mildred's  train  stopped  at  her 
station.  The  boy  that  she  fancied  looked 
as  Ben  used  to,  rose  and  went  into  another 
car.  He  was  not  interested  in  Miss  Mildred 
at  all.  How  should  he  know  of  what  she 
was  thinking  ? 

Miss  Mildred  hurried  away  from  the 
station.  She  said  to  herself  that  she  would 
go  up  another  street  and  look  at  that 
place  where  they  used  to  live  so  long  ago 
when  Ben  came  to  play  with  Annie  and 
herself.  There  was  a  horse  car  running  on 
the  street  now,  and  most  of  the  land  that 
Miss  Mildred's  father  had  owned  had  been 
built  on,  but  there  was  one  little  strip  yet 
vacant.  The  strip  used  to  be  part  of  a  hay 
field,  and  Miss  Mildred  remembered  how,  in 
the  warm  summer  evenings,  she  and  Annie 
and  Ben  had  slid  down  the  piles  of  hay,  and 
afterward  had  sat  in  the  pleasant  darkness 
telling  each  other  stories.  There  was  an  old 
pear  tree  yet  in  the  lot,  and  next  the  fence 
were  the  little  scrub  oaks  that  used  to  bear 
small  brown  balls  that  she  and  Annie 
strung. 

Miss  Mildred  thought  that  one  of  the 
houses  must  cover  the  spot  where  she  first 
tried  to  ride  Ben's  horse,  old  Henry.  She 
remembered  the  awkward,  ready-to  fall  feel- 
ing she  had  when  she  mounted.  Near  by 
was  the  place  where  Ben's  father  had  stood 
the  time  she  tried  to  frighten  him  with  a  large 
Chinese  imitation  spider  held  by  a  string. 

"  It  is  so  long  ago,  so  long  ago,"  said 
Miss  Mildred  to  herself,  thinking  of  the 
three  children  who  used  to  play  together,  "  I 
wonder  if  Annie  and  Ben  ever  remember 
me  nowadays  t  It  doesn't  seem  as  if  they 
could  quite  forget." 

After  supper  that  night.  Miss  Mildred 
stood  at  the  window  a  while  and  watched 
the  stars.  She  was  ordinarily  a  very  busy 
woman  and  did  not  usually  spend  time 
standing  still  and  remembering.  After  a 
while  she  quietly  wiped  ber  eyes,  and,  step- 
ping back,  let  the  curtain  fall  between  her- 
self and  the  outside  world.    She  smiled. 

"Some  time,"  she  said  to  herself,  " some 
time,  through  His  grace,  I  shall  see  them 
again." 

There  was  no  miserere  in  her  heart;  a 
Jubilate  Deo  sang  itself  there. 


—Uncle  Tom  (shaving)  —  Yo',  C'loe! 
Fotch  me  some  o'  dat  babby  powder  to 
smoof  mah  face. 

Aunt  Chloe  (to  her  grandson) — Chile,  jest 
han'  yo'  ole  gran'fadder  that  pot  o'  chimbly 
soot. 

— "Are  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
your  mother  tongue,  my  boy .'"  asked  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  new  scholar. 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  lad  timidly,  "ma 
jaws  me  a  good  deal,  sir." 

— Mamma — How  many  sisters  did  your 
new  playmate  tell  you  he  had? 

Willis — He's  got  one.  He  tried  to  catch 
me  by  saying  be  had  two  half-sisters,  but 
he'll  find  out  I've  studied  fractions. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  hi  leavening  strength. — Latest  U, 
S.  GovtmmetU  Food  Rif>ort, 
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Settlers! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facta  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.    The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000, 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


ICern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year, 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


T^he  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

T^hrough  300  miles  of  maiu  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

IDrought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -      -      -  California 


BUY  DIRECT 

AND  SAVE  MIDDLEMAN'S  PROFIT. 
WE  SELL  FOR  CASH  ONLY! 

We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer,  at  wholesale  prices.  All  our  vehicles  warranted  for 
one  year.  Call  and  see  ns  or  write  to  us  for  catalogue  of  HARNESS,  SURREYS, 
BUGGIES,  WAGONS  and  CARTS. 


No.  1  OART,  PRICE  $18. 
1-in.  Fine  Steel  Axle,  1-in  Wheel,  Steel  Tire 


36 K   FREMONT  STREET, 


No.  600  WAGON,  PRICE,  $65. 
1  1-8  Pall  Sfceel  Axle,  1  1-8  Wheel,  Steel  Tire. 


BEST   TREE  WASH. 

"GreeDbkDk"  Sg  deffrees  POWDERED  OACSTIO 
SODA  (teats  99  l-IO  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  In  the  State,  Also  Common  Ckusttc 
Soda  and  Potash,  eta,  (or  sale  by 

T.  W.  JA0E80N  CO., 
Hanutactorers'  Agents, 
No.  6  MARKET  ST.,      -     Ban  FranclBOO. 

M  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

I^^^L              Ducks,  Turkeys,  Geese.  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EQQS    FOR  HATCHING. 

^^^P^         Publishers  of  "  Ntles'  Paclflo'Goast  Poultry  and  Stock  Book,"  ^^BB 
,  ^^^y         »  new  book  on  subjectB  connected  with  sucoessful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on  ^^^HS 
^^■MM^^^ the  Paciflo  Coast    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  (or  information. 

^^^I^H                     BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OP  THOROUGHBRED  bHI^I^^ 

Jersey  and  Holstein  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berlcshire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CC  ,  Los  Angalas,  Gal. 

Positively  Made  te  Uy  Order  for  California  Trade. 
Lowest  Prices. 
Snrries,  Bugrgles.  Varrlages,  Phaetons,  Carts. 

Osliorn  Mowers,Self-Ral{ing  Rearers  &  Bioilers, 

Drapers,  Olidln  Wire,  All  Kinds  Farm  lui- 
plements.  Hardware. 

lOHN  CAINE.369EI  Dorado  St..  Stockton. 

CDIIITEIXPORATOR 

I     11  IJ  1    1    THE  ZIMMERMAN 
■     ■  ■  -w^         -    .y,,^  Standard  Hachlna 
Blfl*r«nt  lUu  and  price.,  ninitrated  Oatalofva  (re*. 
TU£  BLTHT  JCK IBON  WORKS  CO.,  Clndautl,  O. 

JAMES  LINFOBTH,  AgC,  87  Market  St.  8.F. 

JAMES  U.  HAVlCM.               THOMAS  K.  UAVEJN, 

Notary  Publla 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

Mo.  S80  Oallfornla  Street, 
TelephOBS  Ro.  1748.               SAN  rBAMOISOO,  0A£, 

DEWEY  &  CO.  n^A^fL^^roSi  '-}  PATENT  AGENTS. 
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^Agricultural  JJotes. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Fresno. 

Raisin  Drier  at  Madkba.— Fresno  Repub- 
lican:  W.  W.  Boust,  superintendent  of  the 
Dom  vineyard  near  Madera,  says  that  some  im- 
portant improvements  are  now  being  made  on 
the  property  of  the  Madera  Improvement  Co. 
of  which  D.  S.  Dorn  of  San  Francisco  is  mana- 
ger and  president.  Preparations  are  now  be- 
ing made  to  erect  on  this  vineyard  an  improved 
Blatchy  raisin  drier  to  handle  the  second  crop 
of  the  vineyards  of  that  locality.  It  will  have 
a  capacity  of  60  tons  of  grapes.  Work  will  also 
be  commenced  to-morrow  on  a  new  packing 
house,  the  dimensions  of  which  will  be  50x60 
feet,  with  a  sweat-room  25x30.  It  will  be  sup- 
plied with  all  the  latest  machinery,  including 
a  Porfeous  steamer  and  grader,  label  presses, 
etc.  It  will  be  conveniently  arranged  for  do- 
ing work  expeditiously  and  in  tirst-class  shape. 

Los  Ansreles. 

Thb  Pbune  Cboi'.— Pomona  Protest:  The 
Pomona  fruit  growers  have  been  ofiered  $50  a 
ton  for  their  prune  crop,  delivered  at  the  fruit- 
drying  and  canning  establishments  in  this 
place.  This  is  the  second  season  in  two  years 
that  prunes  have  gone  to  $50  on  the  trees.  In 
1890  there  were  some  growers,  who  did  not 
make  contracts  for  their  prunes  until  late  in 
the  season,  and  got  $00  a  ton.  In  1888  prunes 
went  to  $40  a  ton,  and  in  ISHG  they  went  to  $50 
and  $55  a  ton,  but  in  each  of  the  last-named 
years  the  orchards  here  were  so  young  that  the 
yield  was  small.  In  ISiX)  we  had  an  overwhelm- 
ing crop  of  prunes  and  very  high  prices.  The 
present  prospect  for  prunes  in  Pomona  valley 
is  two-thirds  of  a  full  yield.  Up  to  a  few  weeks 
ago  it  was  thought  we  would  have  a  full  crop  of 
prunes,  but  there  has  been  so  much  of  a  drop- 

Eing  oft'  of  the  fruit  that  the  estimates  have 
een  reduced.  The  crop  will  be  ready  for  de- 
livering in  about  three  weeks  and,  a.s  the  prunes 
ripen  slowly,  the  trees  will  not  be  cleared  of 
their  yield  for  six  weeks  after  that. 

Monterey. 
Gbain  Crop. — Watsonville  Pajaronian:  The 
threshing  season  is  not  going  to  be  a  long  one 
in  the  Pajaro  valley  this  year.  Young  orchards 
and  the  beet  crop  have  cut  down  the  grain 
acreage  in  the  Pajaro  from  the  old-time  figures. 
The  yield  is  good  and  threshers  state  that  the 
returns  per  acre  are  averaging  better  than  last 
year.  The  Salinas  Journal  says:  The  harvest 
season,  including  cutting  and  threshing,  will  be 
much  shorter  than  was  expected  in  this  local- 
ity; not  that  the  crops  are  so  much  shorter  than 
other  years,  but  because  of  the  increased  facili- 
ties for  handling  them.  So  far  as  yet  threshed 
and  sacked,  most  of  the  grain  from  Chualar  to 
this  city,  and  from  here  on  to  Moss  Landing, 
is  turning  out  fully  as  well  as  expected,  al- 
though the  crop  is  considerably  short  ot  that  of 
last  year,  when  the  yield  was  extraordinarily 
good.  The  crops  in  this  locality  are  fully  up  to 
the  average,  if  we  take  the  last  ten  years  as  our 
criterion  for  basing  our  estimate  upon. 

Fruit  Notes. — Pajaronian:  The  peaches  and 
apricots  being  brought  into  the  local  market 
are  of  unusually  good  quality.  A  load  of  fru 
of  these  varieties  from  the  Majors'  place.  Hazel 
Dell  district,  was  brought  into  town  the  other 
day  that  was  of  gilt-edged  quality  and  would 
have  found  ready  sale  at  the  San  Jose  canneries. 
Packers  state  that  they  have  examined  much  of 
the  apricot  crop  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  this 
year,  and  that  they  have  not  found  any  fruit 
there  as  good  as  that  raised  on  the  San  Juan 
road,  in  and  near  the  Carneros  district.  And 
yet  but  a  few  years  ago  it  was  said  that  the  Pa- 
jaro valley  could  not  raise  good  apricots.  The 
care  was  not  taken  with  the  fruit  then  that  is 
now  manifested  in  its  cultivation,  and  the  vari 
eties  have  been  found  that  will  do  well  here. 

Sugar  Beet  Cuov— Pajaronian:  The  beet 
crop  continues  to  look  gilt-edged.  The  season 
has  been  most  favorable  for  this  crop.  The  per- 
centage of  loss  on  the  acreage  seeded  is  much 
less  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
Orange. 

Farm  Notes  Around  Centralia.— Cor 
Downey  Champion:  The  corn  crop  in  Orange 
county  will  be  very  light.  Centralia,  however, 
is  more  favored  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
county,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  no  irriga- 
tion system.  The  apricot  yield  in  this  county 
this  season  is  the  heaviest  known  in  years. 
There  are  over  600  people  engaged  in  drying 
apricots,  night  and  day,  and  from  present  indi- 
cations, that  number  will  continue  for  several 
weeks  more.  Most  of  our  people  are  shipping 
their  apricots  into  Anaheim  to  the  San  Valin 
fruit  drier.  In  that  drier  alone,  over  100  hands 
are  employed  night  and  day. 

Condensed  Milk  Factory.— Centralia  Cor. 
Downey  Champion:  The  condensed  milk  fac- 
tory at  Buena  Park,  near  this  place,  is  running 
in  full  force,  and  shipping  condensed  milk  and 
coflfee  every  day  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  which  shows  that  true  merit  is  always 
appreciated.  The  company,  for  several  years, 
has  been  running  at  a  heavy  loss,  but  the  en- 
terprise is  on  its  feet  again  and  the  stockhold- 
ers are  in  a  fair  way  to  make  their  fortunes  out 
of  the  concern. 

San  Benito. 
Irrigated  Fruit.— Hollister  Advance:  The 
benefits  of  irrigation  can  now  be  readily  seen  in 
the  various  fruit  orchards.  Where  the  land  was 
not  irrigated,  the  fruit  is  going  back,  dropping 
from  the  trees.  Upon  irrigated  land  the  trees  look 
healthy  and  bright,  the  fruit  hanging  firm  and 
sound.  Mr.  Bowman,  lessee  of  the  Donovan 
orchard,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  irrigation  of  the  land  this  season  is  worth 
$2000  to  him. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  Oldest  Vineyard  in  Southern  Part  of 
THE  State.- Ontario  Observer:   The  Cucamonga 


vineyard  of  340  acres,  of  which  J.  C.  Sommer 
has  charge,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  in  Southern 
California.  Sixty  years  ago  Spaniards  crnshed 
into  wine,  grapes  grown  in  this  vineyard. 
Though  the  oldest  vines  were  extirpated  two 
years  ago,  there  are  now  in  the  vineyard  50 
acres  of  vines  which  are  40  years  old.  At  the 
winery  125,000  gallons  of  wine  and  brandy  are 
made  annually.  Cucamonga  wine  is  of  superior 
quality  and  is  known  wherever  <lomestic  wines 
are  used.  Last  week  two  carloads  were  shipped 
east. 

A  Large  Silo. — Chino  Champion:  Richard 
Gird  is  making  excavations  for  a  silo  just  south 
of  his  cattle  yards  on  Central  avenue,  in  which 
to  preserve  beet  pulp  for  winter  use.  The  silo 
will  be  500  feet  long,  60  feet  wide  and  9  feet 
deep,  and  its  capacity  will  be  10,000  tons  of 
pulp.  Beet  pulp  is  ea«ily  preserved  and  makes 
the  best  kina  of  feed  for  beef  cattle  or  milch 
cows.    Pulp-fed  beef  used  here  last  fall  and 


winter  was  as  tender  and  juicy  as  any  Eastern 
stall-fed,  and  milch  cows  fed  upon  it  gave  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  No  artificial  floor  or 
covering  is  used  for  the  silo,  as  the  outer  layer 
of  pulp  forms  an  impervious  coating  which  ex- 
cludes the  ai.  and  very  effectually  preserves  the 
mass. 

San  Diego. 

Explanation  Wanted.  —  Escondido  Times: 
There  are  some  nine-year-old  soft  shell  almond 
trees  on  the  Trussell  ranch  in  San  Pasqual;  they 
have  attained  a  large  size  and  have  a  vigorous, 
rampant  growth,  but  are  very  shy  bearers. 
They  are  on  dark,  rich  soil  and  the  roots  must 
be  very  near  if  not  reaching  the  water.  In 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  trees,  they  have 
been  irrigated  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  What  is  the  trouble?  Close  to  the 
almonds  are  some  olive  trees  that  have  made  a 
magnificent  growth,  and  are  very  heavily 
loaded  with  fruit.  It  has  always  been  sup- 
posed that  the  olive  was  best  adapted  to  a  high, 
dry  soil.  Will  some  one  from  practical  ex- 
perience explain. 

Santa  Barbara. 
No  Fruit  Grower  Cxn  Afford  to  Grow 
Inferior  Fruit.  —  Santa  Maria  Tima:  One 
grower  says  that  if  the  cannery  cannot  take  all 
of  his  fruit,  he  will  not  let  them  have  any  of  it. 
Another  says  that  if  they  are  going  to  sort  out 
all  the  undersize  and  inferior  fruit  and  make 
him  haul  it  back  home,  he  will  keep  it  all  at 
home.  Some  of  our  growers  who  nave  given 
the  subject  a  little  study  are  endeavoring  to  de- 
liver to  the  cannery  only  such  fruit  as  is  de- 
sired. The  fact  is,  no  one  can  afford  to  grow 
fruit  which  is  not  desirable.  Each  different 
market  requires  a  certain  kind  and  quality  of 
fruit,  and  any  other  kind  handled  by  them 
must  be  at  a  loss  to  some  one,  consequently 
growers  must  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  market 
or  suffer  the  consequences.  The  remark  most 
frequently  heard  is,  "  If  I  have  to  fix  up  to 
dry  part  of  mjr  fruit,  I  can  just  as  well  dry  all 
of  it,"  which,  in  one  sense,  is  true,  but  if'you 
have  a  lot  of  inferior  fruit  and  mix  it  with  the 
good,  the  grade  of  the  whole  lot  will  be  lowered 
to  at  least  so  nearly  the  cost  of  production  that 
the  proiit  is  hard  to  find  afier  the  season's 
business  is  settled  up.  If  growers  would  bear 
in  mind  that  it  pays  to  grow  first  quality  fruit, 
and  that  it  does  not  pay  to  grow  inferior  fruit, 
it  would  help  them  to  grow  a  better  crop.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  cannery  should  ar- 
range to  dry  and  evaporate  fruit  so  that  it  could 
take  all  that  is  offered — a  very  good  suggestion, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  done  in  the  near  future, 
but  that  should  be  no  inducement  to  growers 
to  produce  poor  fruit.  The  biggest  profits  are 
in  the  best  goods,  whether  canned,  sun-dried, 
evaporated  or  sold  green,  an4  in  order  to  make 
a  success  of  the  drying  business,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  good  fruit  to  commence  with. 
The  evaporator  will  be  a  big  help;  it  will  make 
expenses  out  of  the  inferior  fruit  by  turning 
out  a'  high  grade  from  which  to  get  a  profit,  and 
thus  furnish  a  market  for  the  whole  crop. 
Santa  Clara. 
Campbell  Feuit  Notes.— S.  J.  Mercury:  The 
cannery  is  still  running  away  into  the  night. 
Apricots  will  be  out  of  the  way  in  a  few  days, 
but  peaches  are  coming  on  quite  rapidly,  and 
prunes  are  coloring  somewhat.  Sixty-two  dol- 
lars per  ton  has  been  ofiered  for  good  prunes 
and  rumor  places  the  price  at  $70.  This  price 
seems  at  first  sight  inflated,  but  first-class 
prunes  will  probably  sell  at  12i  cents  per  pound, 
which  will  give  a  good  margin  for  drying.  Of 
course,  the  lower  grades  would  not  be  accepted 
at  such  a  price. 

To  Corner  the  Grape  Crop. — Cupertino  Cor. 
8.  J.  Mercury:  The  report  concerning  the  at- 
tempt to  corner  the  entire  grape  crop  of  this 
county  is  gaining  currency  as  the  daj'S  pass. 
Our  once  mysterious  distillery,  now  the  prop- 
erty of  Alex.  Montgomery  and  John  P.  Bubb, 
will  commence  operation  in  about  a  week  to 
turn  the  wine  now  on  hand  (or,  in  other  words, 
held  in  the  various  c.  liars)  into  brandy,  so  as 
to  make  room  for  the  new  crop.  It  is  the  in 
tention  of  the  winemen  to  turn  a  portion  of 
this  year's  crop  into  brandy  also,  and  in  that 
manner  relieve  the  market  of  overproduction, 
that  seeming  to  be  generally  conceded  now  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  present  depression  in  prices. 
This,  taken  together  with  the  shortness  of  crop 
this  year,  ouglit  to  materially  advance  prices 
the  coming  season.  And  that  the  crop  is  short 
no  one  can  any  longer  donbt,  for  even  in  this 
much  favored  section,  the  unusual  cold  weather 
that  prevailed  this  spring  has  shortened  the 
crop  over  one-fourth,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
valley  the  falling  oflf  in  quantity  will  figure  up 
over  one-half.  The  shortness  of  crop,  taken 
together  with  the  amount  they  intend  to  turn 
into  brandy,  will  enable  the  cellars  in  this  side 
of  the  valley  to  make  up  all  that  is  grown,  thus 
effectually  cornering  the  output.  The  brandy 
will  be  put  in  bond,  where  30  cents  a  gallon 
can  be  raised  on  it  if  necessary,  and  it  will  be 
left  there  for  its  entire  pveriod,  thus  practically 
taking  that  quantity  of  wine  from  the  market 
for  three  years.  The  San  Jose  Herald  says:  The 


wine  makers  of  the  Cupertino  district  held  a 
very  interesting  meeting  on  July  27th.  A 
thorough  discussion  relative  to  the  condition  of 
the  wine  market  and  the  prospective  grape 
crop  was  held,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
store  the  present  stock  of  wines  in  warehouses, 
and  increase  the  capacity  of  the  various  win- 
eries in  the  neighborhood  to  handle  the  pros- 
pective heavy  crop  of  grapes.  A  bank,  in  the 
interest  of  grape  growers  and  wine  makers  ex- 
clusively, is  to  be  established  very  shortly.  The 
Cupertino  winemen  will  he  prpsent  in  a  body 
at  the  Viticultural  Convention  to  be  held  in 
this  city  tije  second  Saturday  in  August. 

Sonoma. 

Grape-Drying. — Healdsburg  Enterprise:  J. 
R.  Hotchkiss  savs:  The  outlook  for  the  1892 
grape  crop  of  the  Healdsburg  district  is  not 
discouraging.  The  yield  for  the  State  at  lar^e 
is  very  short,  and  the  demand  has  grown  a  lit- 
tle during  the  year.  Those  two  fncts  ought  to 
give  prices  a  bit  of  a  lift.  But  the  local  situation 
will  be  made  somewhat  better  by  still  another 
cause,  'or  I  intend  to  go  into  the  grape-drying 
business  again.  Hunt  Brothers  lost  heavily  on 
grape-drying  last  year  because  of  rain-storms, 
and  I  dare  say  the  wine  makers  have  been  feel- 
ing happy  over  the  belief  that  no  one  would 
risK  anything  in  the  drying  trade  very  soon 
again;  but,  as  Bobby  Burns  says,  "The  best 
laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee." 
How  many  tons  do  I  intend  to  handle?  Well, 
at  least  1000,  and  there's  no  telling  just  how 
much  more.  I'll  take  enough  grapes  on  the 
diving  trays,  at  all  events,  to  send  prices  to 
somewhat  like  a  reasonable  level. 

Higher  Prices  for  Dried  Grapes. — HealdS' 
burg  Tribune:  The  boom  in  the  fruit  market 
has  removetl  the  depression  in  the  price  of 
grapes  also,  and  this  week  there  were  dried 
^rape  buyers  here  from  San  Francisco  purchas- 
ing all  that  was  left  unsold  last  year  and  con- 
tracting with  several  growers  for  their  produc- 
tion this  year.  That  dried  grapes  a  month  ago 
would  bring  no  more  than  1}  cents  and  now 
sell  at  three  cents  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  lively  boom  existing,  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  it  will  continue  to  the  close  of  the 
year  at  least. 

Sutter. 

Large  Hat  Chop  —Yuba  City  Independent: 
Sutter  is  not  usually  regarded  as  a  hay-produc- 
ing county,  but  there  are  now  several  thousand 
tons  for  sale  in  the  stack  besides  the  large  quan- 
tities sold  in  the  fields.  In  the  hay-producing 
districts  in  Yuba  and  Butte  counties  the  amount 
on  hand  is  simply  wonderful,  and  it  is  said 
that  near  Williams,  Colusa  county,  20.000  tons 
may  be  seen.  Most  of  the  livery  stables  have 
contracted  for  their  hay,  and  as  many  private 
barns  are  filled,  it  is  a  matter  of  speculation 
what  will  be  done  with  the  surplus.  Much 
will  likely  be  shipped  below  and  the  balance 
baled  and  stored.  Little  hay  will  probably  be 
raised  next  year  on  account  of  the  present  over- 
stock and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  hay-ground 
will  be  snTOm-»r-fallowed  next  spring.  The 
alfalfa  crop  is  also  unusually  good.  Mach  has 
been  hauled  into  town  during  the  last  week  or 
two,  and  has  been  sold  at  $6  per  ton.  Oat  and 
wheat  hay  is  worth  about  $7  delivered.  It  can 
be  bought  in  the  stack  a  few  miles  from  town 
at  $5.  On  the  approach  of  the  rains,  hay  is 
likely  to  be  still  cheaper,  as  the  quantity  is 
greater  than  will  be  the  demand  or  the  facili- 
ties for  storing  it, 

Tehama, 

A  Big  Wheat  Sale.— Red  Blufif  News:  H. 
Kraft,  a  few  days  ago,  purchased  C.  B.  A  burst's 
crop  of  wheat  on  the  Eastman  place,  paying 
$1.25  per  cental  delivered  on  the  Sacramento 
river  bank.  About  7000  acres  are  cultivated  on 
the  ranch,  although  the  full  acreaee  is  not 
tilled  every  year.  Mr.  Ashurst  expects  to  sell 
Mr.  Kraft  some  25,000  sacks.  The  grain  is  of 
the  Snowflake  variety,  and  Mr.  Kraft  says  it  is 
the  best  he  has  seen  this  year. 

Assessment  Return.  —  Red  Bluff  People's 
Cause:  Number  of  acres  sowed  for  crop  in  1892: 
W-heat,  60,841;  oats,  3138;  barley,  15,594;  corn, 
819;  hay,  17,912.  Number  of  acres  of  grape 
vines  growing:  For  table,  310;  raisins,  607; 
wine,  2914.  Number  of  fruit  trees  growing,  in 
bearing:  Apple,  2784;  apricot,  24.108:  cherry, 
2449;  fig,  2514;  olive,  99;  peach,  190,483;  pear, 
15,842;  prune  (French),  21,416;  prune  (other 
kinds),  8008;  lemon,  10;  orange,  187;  almond, 
4475;  walnut,  314.  Fruit  trees  not  bearing: 
Apple,  3447;  apricot,  17,312;  cherry,  2884;  fig, 
9511;  olive,  6992;  peach,  47,815;  pear,  23,914; 
prune  (French),  33,711;  prune  (other  kinds), 
8008;  lemon,  179;  orange,  1249;  almond,  24,181; 
walnut,  1543. 

ARIZONA. 

Grape  Shipment  from  Salt  River  Valley. 
Ph(fnix  Herald:  Two  more  carloads  of  grapes 
went  out  from  Tempe  July  27th,  and  yet  the 
good  work  of  shipping  out  fresh  valley  fruits 
goes  on.  It  looks  as  though  all  the  raisin 
grapes  will  be  shipped  out  in  a  fresh  condition 
this  year.  Other  poriions  of  the  Territory  to 
the  south  are  taking  considerable  quantities. 

OREGON. 

Hop  Louse  Exterminator. — Eugene  Register. 
Two  correspondents  of  the  Oregon  Experiment 
Station  report  that  a  decoction  of  bearberry 
bark  with  toap  makes  a  very  effective  spray 
against  the  hop  louse.  As  it  is  said  to  be  quite 
plentiful,  a  cheap  solution  can  be  obtained  from 
it.  One  of  the  correspondents  says  of  it:  "  The 
bearberry  solution  kills  every  louse.  It  is  the 
black  alder  which  grows  on  low  swamp  lands 
in  Washington  and  Oregon.  In  the  fall  one 
finds  a  black  berry  on  it  about  the  size  of  a  wild 
cherry,  of  which  the  bear  is  very  fond.  It  is  a 
great  purgative  medicine,  is  very  bitter,  and 
the  bark  is  shipped  by  carloads  to  the  East, 
where  medicine  is  made  from  it." 


THE  FARMERS' 


PROTECTS  your  business  interests. 

PLACES  you  on  an  equal  footing  with 
men  in  all  other  branches  of  busineea  and 
trade. 

ENABLES  you  to  purchase  your  sup- 
plies  at  a  much  lower  price  than  you  are 
now  paying  for  them. 

ENABLES  you  to  obtain  for  your  prod- 
uce its  full  market  value,  no  matter  how  re- 
mote you  may  be  from  business  centers. 

FURNISHES  you  prompt  and  accurate 
information  by  mail,  telephone  or  telegraph, 
regarding  the  market  value  of  any  article 
of  produce  you  may  have  for  sale,  often  sav- 
ing to  its  members  on  a  single  transaction 
several  times  the  coet  of  membership. 

FURNISHES  you  information  regarding 
the  commercial  status  and  business  integrity 
of  the  various  houses  with  which  you  deal  or 
may  desire  to  deal. 
Write  for  printed  matter  to 

THE  FARMERS' 

frotectlTii  Bireai, 

Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco, 


TTnitarian  Literatore 

Bent  free  by  the  OHAiraTNa  AirxiLiABT  ot  the  FInt  CDlta- 
rlao  Church,  cor.  Qeary  and  Franklin  Ste  ,  San  Fran, 
olaco.   Address  Mrs.  B.  F.  Olddlngs,  ss  shove. 
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Importers,  Manufaciunr",  Dealers  In,  and 
Largest  Distributers  of  General  Family  Sup- 

Slies.  In  large  or  small  lots,  at  lowest  prices, 
Irect  to  consumers.  Best  value  for  value:  no 
charge  for  cartage;  no  charge  for  boxing.  Ask 
for  Price  List.  416-418  Front  Street 
•nd  16-1»  Cednr  Street.  San  Francisco. 

For  reliable  clothing  at  the 

right  price  we  take  fir~t  plai'e,  anil  v^mll 
strive  to  keep  it.  {^^^b^SBB^^HB 

Suits  cut  and  made  to  order 

from  ll'.'.SO  up.  ■■^^■■■^■^^B 

Men's  Pants,  wool,  cassi- 

mer,  |2,  |2.50  and  $3.  Good  t^eai^nd 
handsome — no  cast-ofT  styles.  ^^^^^^B 

Is  a  popular  price  for  a  suit 

of  men's  clolhlngfoi^innda^i^fiK^ 
wear.  ^■■■^^^MI^H^^K 

We  have  it  in  gray,  mixed, 

or  pepper  anJ  salt  style— in  dark  blue,  in 
California  cassiinerc,  plaids  and  stripes. 
The-^e  giiofis  art'  right  anil  the  prices  are 

right.M^Ba^^BHlMB 

Do  not  pay  $13.95,  or  any 

other  big,  odd  nrioe  for  a  J.'i  sMlt^eoanse 
its  funny  and  looks  cheap.  ■^■HHB 

We  have  the  $5  suits  at  |5, 

(6  suits  at  ^.  and        suiU  also.^H 

Don't  pay  $22.65  or  $21.99 

for  Hfsuits  and  get  a  15  cent  neckti^^ 
pair  of  8iis|>enders  thrown  iu.|^H^^| 

Boys'  fine  linen  Coats  and 

Ulsters,  worth  »1.50  to  12.  Closing  lota.  4 
to  11,  at  2fic;  12  to  19,  at  35o.  ■■^■H 

We  appreciate  the  confi- 
dence and  custom  of  the  buying  public, 
and  shall  strive  to  keep  H  by  fairandjust 
dealing.  i^^H^IHI^BHHi^^l^H 


THE 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

Sewing  Macbioes. 

simple  In  Construction,  Ll^ht 
Running,  Most  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

B48  &  046  MABKIBT  ST.,  8.  P. 


Ad6.  6  1892 
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store  Your  Grain  Where  Your  Best  Interests  Will  Always 

Be  Consulted. 


GRA  NGERS'  WAREHOUSE, 


CAPACITY  OF  WAREHOUSE, 


50,000  TONS. 


Grain  Received  on  Storage,  for  Shipment  and  for  Sale  on  Consignnfient. 


We  Solicit  Your  STORAGE  for  the  COMING  SEASON,  Being  Confident  that 

the  Result  wiil  be  More  Than  Satisfactory. 

For  Particulars  and  Rates,  address  all  communications  to  our  San  Francisco  office  and  they  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  Parties 
desiring  Storage  will  please  apply  early. 

GRANGERS'    BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  sn,  do  you  usa  our  Patsnl 

st,«ir.QROSS  HEAD"^ 


IF  NOT.  WHY  NOT  7 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  DellTered  Anywher*  In  the 

United  States. 
These  Sckles  have  STEEL  BEAaiNQS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  IHIS  IN  MIND. 
From  36  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  bot  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  in  stock. 

Truman , Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Franciico, 


CAPACITY:  IMlS.  A  DAY. 

Try  our  Brand  of  Flour.  Makes 
Jjlght,  Sweet  Bread. 

Farmers'  Union  &  Milling  Co., 


A.  T  Uewet 
W.  B.  Ewer. 
Oko.  H.  Btrono 


}  Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press  Patent  Agency  { 


Established 
1800 


taVBMTOBS  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced,  flrst  c  ass 
Aeencv.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Washington  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  prino  pa 
nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  editorial,  scientific  and  Patent  L»w  Library,  and  record  of  original 
cases  hi  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies 
the  information  accumulated  thro'-^h  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Otflce,  and  the  frequent  examination  of 
natenis  already  ifranted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables 
OS  often  to  give  advlos  whUh  will  save  inventors  the  sxpsnseot  applying  for  Patents  upon  InyentloiH  which  are  not 
f«^,  Oltcnlitt  of  adviM  wnt  lies  on  receipt  ol  pottage   Address  bKWET  ft  00.,  Patsnl  Agents.  220  (f arket  St. .  8  W 
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JpATROJ^S  Of  JlUSBA|4DFlY. 
The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  DawBY,  SacreUry  State  Or*nt;e  ol  California. 
INVESTMENT  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION  RECOMMENDED. 

The  following  important  proposal  by  the 
Master  of  the  National  Grange  should  receive 
due  attention: 

Delta,  O.,  July  20,  1892. 

The  usual  committees  have  been  appointed  to 
serve  at  the  next  session  of  the  N  tional  Grange. 
P.  of  H  ,  to  be  held  in  Concord,  N.  H.  Some  of 
the  subjects  to  be  considered  will  require  much 
thought  and  investigation,  and  the  announcements 
are  m»de  at  this  time  to  afford  ample  opportunity 
for  full  thought  and  investigation  by  the  committees 
having  such  matters  in  charge.  I  have  assumed 
that  the  special  committee  appointed  to  consider  all 
matters  relating  to  National  Finance  would  be  con- 
tinued, and  have  therefore  appointed  members  of 
said  committee. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  an  Investment  and 
Loan  Association  can  be  formed  within  our  Order, 
which  may  render  an  important  service  to  those  who 
desire  to  make  safe  investments  at  reasonable  rates 
of  interest,  and  also  to  those  who  must,  for  some 
years  to  come,  be  borrowers. 

The  Building  and  Loan  Associations  in  cities  and 
villages  are  great  blessings  to  those  who  desire  to 
secure  homes  and  have  not  the  means  to  do  so. 
These  Associations  also  furnish  safe  investment  for 
the  savings  of  all  who  have  money  to  loan. 

I  believe  it  is  feasible  to  adapt  this  system  to  the 
needs  of  the  farmer  who  would  like  to  secure  or 
save  a  home  for  himself  and  family,  and  I  have 
therefore  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  this 
subject,  examine  the  methods  of  such  Associations 
and  report  results  to  the  next  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  possible  for 
farmers  to  "  help  themselves  "  along  this  line.  I 
have  appointed  an  indefatigable  worker  as  Chair- 
man, with  an  able  corps  of  assistants,  and  have  al<so 
named  an  Advisory  Committee  to  confer  with  the 
regular  committee. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have  many  good 
thinkers  in  our  ranks  who  have  not  been  named  as 
members  ol  either  committee,  but  they  are  invited 
and  urged  to  s^nd  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee (Geo.  A.  Bowen,  Woodstock,  Conn.)  any 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  subject  that  they  would 
like  the  committee  to  consider.  We  expect  to  make 
the  enierprise  a  success -a  help  for  those  who  need 
help  and  a  feature  of  our  Order  which  will  commend 
it  to  the  farmers  who  wish  something  practicable 
from  an  organization, 

I  appeal  to  every  member  of  these  committees 
and  every  member  of  our  Order  to  do  their  utmost 
to  make  the  next  session  of  the  National  Grange 
the  most  important  and  useful  gathering  of  farmers 
that  ever  assembled  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
J.  H.  Brigham,  Master  National  Grange, 

R.  G.  COMMITTEES. 

Special  Committee  on  National  Finances— S. 
L.  Wilson,  Chairman;  Thos.  Mars,  J.  M. 
Thompson,  A.  Messer.  J.  C.  Higgins. 

Special  Committee  P.  of  H.  Investment  and 
Loan  Association — Geo.  A.  Bowen,  Chairman; 
E.  W.  Davis.  O.  E.  Hall,  J.  D.  Clardy.  W.  C. 
GiflFord,  J.  B.  Long,  Aaron  Jones,  N.  J.  Bachel- 
der,  A.  P.  Reardon. 

Advisory  Committee  to  above — F.  M.  Mc- 
Dowell, Chairman;  Leonard  flhoiie,  C.  G.  Luce, 
•Tamos  Draper,  Fred  Uobie,  J.  J.  Woodman,  X. 
X.  Charttera. 

For  want  of  space,  we  give  only  the  name  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  following  committees; 
Women's  Work— Mrs.  L.  A.  Hawkins;  Cre- 
dentials—C.  H.  Knott;  Order  of  Business- D. 
L.  Russell;  Division  of  Labor — Ava  E.  Page; 
Publication— G.  A.  Bowen;  Cla'ms  and  Griev- 
ances—A. P.  Reardon;  Dormant  Granges— j. 
M.  Thompson;  Accounts — H.  M.  Murray;  Mile- 
age and  Per  Diem— M.  B.  Hnnt;  Finance— Jno. 
C.  Hipgins;  Digest— A.  M.  Belcher;  Ritual- 
John  Statesir;  Constitution  and  By-laws — J.  D. 
Clardy;  Cooperation— Hiram  Hawkins;  Resolu- 
tions, Thos.  Mars;  Good  of  the  Order,  S.  H. 
Ellis;  Foreign  Relations— W.  R.  Williams:  Edu- 
cation—Alpha Messer;  Transportation— W.  C. 
Gilford;  Agriculture — John  B.  Long. 

B.  W.  Davis  is  also  on  following  committees: 
Publication,  Ritual;  Mrs.  Davis,  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Mileage,  etc.;  R.  P.  Boise  (of  Oregon), 
Constitution  and  By-laws,  Good  of  the  Order: 
Mrs.  Boise,  Education;  Mrs.  D.  L.  Russell 
(Washington),  Women's  Work,  Claims  and 
Grievances. 

Amendments,  Resohttionb,  Etc.  —  All  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  Grange  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  time  for  submitting  the  same  to  each 
subordinate  Grange  about  the  1st  of  September, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  legally  acted  upon 
at  the  coming  session.  We  further  suggest  that 
Patrons  desiring  to  bring  resolutions,  or  sub- 
jects for  discussion,  before  the  State  gathering, 
soon  furnish  the  same  for  publication  and  the 
attention  of  subordinate  Granges,  that  the 
minds  of  members  shall  be  better  prepared  for 
exchanging  views  on  the  same. 

PATKONS'  BELIEF  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

This  Association,  established  by  act  of  the 
last  session  of  the  State  Grange,  (and  later  its 
organization  recommended  by  the  Eiecutive 
Committee,)  has  been  so  well  patronized  by 
Patrons  of  Eden  and  Temescal  Granges  that  if 
all  other  Granges  were  to  supply  proportionately 
one-half  as  many  members  to  the  new  organi- 
zation it  could  not  otherwise  than  prove  a  suc- 
cess. While  some  members  of  other  Granges 
have  expressed  their  favor  to  the  P.  R.  A.,  with 
promises  to  secure  applicants  from  their  own 
districts,  returns  have  not  yet  come  in. 

The  Directors  of  this  Association  have  used 
earnest  effort  to  create  one  of  the  very  best 
Huxilianes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Order,  and  it 
»n-ii.«  t.i  m  that  greater  efforts  are  dne  the 


worthy  enterprise  from  other  Patrons,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  before  the  State  Grange  meets 
a  membership  will  be  secured  suflBcient  to 
make  the  Association,  with  the  benefits  it  offers, 
one  of  the  standard  inducements  for  others  to 
join  the  Order  and  continue  within  its  gates. 
How  many  Granges  will  make  an  effort  within 
the  next  60  days  to  secure  at  least  ten  appli- 
cants, so  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  local  Director, 
by  the  time  the  State  Grange  meets  ?  Give  the 
matter  a  trial  and,  if  possible,  bring  in  new 
sheaves,  as  a  result  of  your  labors,  to  the  State 
Grange. 

Let  the  Secretary,  or  some  other  member, 
bring  the  subject  before  each  Grange  and  secure 
at  least  one  applicant.  The  Constitution  of  the 
P.  R.  A.  is  printed  in  the  Annual  Proceedings 
for  1891.  A  number  of  copies,  with  blank 
applications,  were  also  mailed  to  each  Secre- 
tary some  months  ago.  For  further  informa- 
tion, address  S.  Goodenough,  Secretary,  1414 
Myrtle  street,  Oakland. 

J.  J.  Woodman,  Past  Master  of  the  N.  G.,  has 
been  nominated  for  Congress  in  Michigan  by 
the  dominant  party  in  his  district. 

Pbtalcma. — Secretary  D.  G.  Heald  writes: 
Our  Grange  starts  out  with  a  strong  member- 
ship. We  have  six  new  applications.  We 
meet  on  the  second  and  fourth  Saturdays  at 
1:30  P.  M. 

Beo.  John  Tbimble,  Secretary  N.  G.,  has 
been  for  a  few  days  with  his  wife  at  Atlantic 
City,  where  she  has  been  dangerously  ill.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  from  Bro.  T.  that  she  is  im- 
proving, and  he  hopes  soon  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington. This  will  account  for  any  possible 
delay  of  business  in  his  office,  the  Secretary  be- 
ing proverbially  prompt. 

Stockton  Grange. — We  learn  from  Sister  W. 
D.  Ashley  that  this  Grange  is  quite  prosper- 
ous. A  class  of  six  young  ladies,  including  the 
Master's  daughter,  were  lately  instructed  in 
the  first  degrees.  We  are  indebted  to  Sister 
Ashley  for  many  generous  and  kindly  fraternal 
acts. 

Coming  to  Oakland. — V.  M.  Still,  District 
Lecturer,  writes  from  Auburn  for  Grange 
Trade  Card  lists,  and  states  that  he  expects  ere 
long  to  remove  to  Oakland.  Therefore,  a  good 
addition  to  Temescal  Grange  is  expected.  He 
adds  that  Magnolia  Grange  is  prospering 
nicely. 

Bro.  Thos.  McConnell  writes  that  Elk 
Grove  Grange  saved  its  organ  from  the  recent 
fire,  but  they  now  have  to  buy  new  badges 
and  other  Grange  material. 

Many  friends  of  Mrs.  Julius  Chester  will  learn 
with  sorrow  of  her  recent  death  at  Alameda.. 
She  was  a  member  of  Eden  Grange  and  for 
years  a  sufferer  from  painful  illness. 

historical  exhibit. 

Bro  Lnbin,  Chairman  of  the  Historical  Ex- 
hibit of  the  State  Agricultural  Association,  has 
invited  the  State  Grange  to  make  an  historical 
exhibit  at  the  coming  fair.  We  think  it  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  S'ate  Grange  to 
he  permanently  and  favorably  reoresented 
before  numerous  visitors  from  this  and  other 
States  to  the  Agricultural  Pavilion  at  Sacra- 
mento. It  would  make  manifest  the  progress 
of  the  Grange  since  the  date  of  its  organization 
in  this  State  in  1873,  and  its  characteristic  and 
permanent  features  among  the  leading  State 
institutions  of  California.  Portraits  of  the 
first  officers  of  the  Grange,  antique  documents 
and  characteristic  emblems  of  office  in  the 
fraternity,  etc.,  will  be  among  the  articles  de- 
sirable for  exhibition. 

We  would  call  upon  this  Lecturer  of  the 
State  Grange  and  Committee  on  Women's 
Work  to  lead  in  the  enterprise  of  making  an 
exhibit  creditable  to  the  Order.  We  ask  both 
the  officers  and  members  of  State  and  subordi- 
nate Graages  to  make  suggestions  to  this  de- 
partment of  any  features  they  would  deem  of 
'nterest  in  connection  with  the  i)roposed  ex- 
hibit. Who  has  emblematic  or  characteristic 
articles  that  they  can  contribute  ?  Act  at 
once;  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  Let  us  have  a 
good  exhibit  or  none. 

against  gambling  in  farm  products. 

The  Anti-Option  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  in  June,  was  discussed  last  week  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  July  24th,  Senator  C.  M.  Felton 
telegraphed  to  a  S.  F.  friend  as  follows  :  "  Do 
the  Grangers  and  farmers  desire  the  passage  of 
the  Anti-Option  bill?  Have  they  considered 
its  effects,  and  do  they  believe  it  would  pro- 
mote their  interests?"  etc.  He  also  stated  that 
he  would  willingly  represent  their  views.  The 
following  telegram  was  furnished  Mr.  Fulton's 
representative : 

"  San  Francisco,  July  25,  1892. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Grange 
in  February  last  endorsed  the  petition  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Grange  for  the  passage 
of  the  Anti-Option  bill.  John  Trimble,  Sec'y 
of  the  National  Grange,  514  F  St.,  doubtless  has 
petitions  from  California.    Further  by  mail." 

The  Sec'-y  of  the  State  Grange  by  letter  to 
Senator  Felton  repeated  the  above  information, 
inclosing  copy  of  the  petition  mentioned  and 
other  printed  matter  showing  the  position  of 
the  Grange  on  the  subject  of  gambling  in  farm 
products,  with  the  statement  that  numbers  of 
our  subordinate  Granges  had  doubtless  forward- 
ed petitions  signed  by  their  members  to  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  National  Grange 
in  care  of  Sec'y  Trimble;  also  copies  of  other 
petitions  endorsed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  forwarded  in  February  last  to  the  subordi- 
nate Granges  for  their  consideration  and  en- 
dorsement, in  favor  of  legislation  "  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Silk  Culture,"  "Free  Delivery 
of  Rural  Mails,"  "Pure  Lard"  and  "Pure 
Food."  We  hope  to  hear  of  S  nator  Felton's 
activity  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Anti- 
Option  bill  and  of  its  final  passage  by  the 
Senate.  b  j 


INSURE  TOUR  DWELLINGS,  BARNS  AND  GRAIN 


WITH  THE  STAUNCH  OLD 


CAPITAL  $1,000,000.       ASSETS  $3,000  000. 

A  PROMPT,  PROGRESSIVE,  PROSPEROUS  COMPANY. 


Farmers  Should 
KNOW 

THAT 

Id  the  dry  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia there  ig  great  danger 
from  Fire:  that  the  lose  o' 
a  barn  and  coDtents,  or 
dwelling  and  contents,  with- 
out Insurance,  often  seri- 
ously embarasses  you. 

INSURE  IN  THK 
OI.D 

FHENIX  of 

BROOKLYN. 


Trial.  Why  suffer  from  the  bad  eHeota  of  tlie  La  Grippe,  Lame  Back,  Kidney  and  Liver 
dlB  ase,  Rheumatii'm,  Indigestioc,  Dyepepaia,  any  Itind  of  weakness,  or  other  diaeases.  when 
Rlectricity  will  cure  you  and  keep  you  in  health.    (Headache  cured  in  one  minute.)  To 

rrr:r  dr.  judd's  electric  belt 

free.   Prices,  $3,  $8,  $10,  and  91S,  if  eatisBed.   Also  Electric  Trusses  and  Box  Batteries. 
Costa  nothing  to  try  thi  m.   Can  l>e  regulated  to  suit,  and  guaranteed  to  last  for  years.  A 
Belt  and  Battery  combined,  and  produces  sufficient  Electricity  to  shock.    Free  Medical 
advice.   Write  to-day.    Give  waist  measure,  price  and  full  particulars. 
AKonta  Wanted.  Address  DR.  JDOD,  Dntrolt.  Bflrh. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  beat 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
tiaudgome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jast  the  Barnesi  for  an  Klegant  Tnrnent. 

They  sell  here  for  $36.00,  and  harneae  not  as  good  la 
often  sold  for  S3&.00  In  retail  shopa.  U  harness  la  not  as 
repreeeated,  money  will  oe  refnoded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  UoAIUster  St.,  San  Franolsoo. 

Collar  and  HameB.  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
82  00  extra. 


Please  state  if  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


NOTICE. 


Regular  AUCTION  SALES  of 

Green  Fruit,  Vegetables  &  Produce 
of  all  kinds 

Will  Tftke  Place  EVERT  DAT  at  Jackson  Street 
Wharf,  and  at  the  St  >re, 

406  St  410  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 

P.  STFINHAGEN. 


J  y  P  P    I  £  J  ^^^/W^  lVa(«r,  So*  m 


\J|/[|    I    WW!  ■  ».t^\tKi„i„g,  Ditching.  Pump. 

■  ■  L  l_  '^IndASteaw  «ac/>  V-  £ncyclop-dla  Ifo. 

■  ■  "  "  "The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.llL 

li-ISS.CAK»t,ST,,CHICAGO,ILL.  I  .  .  , 

»!>.««  8ti>*«t.  dam  as  TBXA8  f  ' 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10,  12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
Flrst-Claaa  Hill  in 
the  market, 

Everj  One 
Gnaranteed. 

Ko  bearlnga,  no 
aprlngs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  elra(.ie8t  mill  in 
the  world. 

Agent*  Wanted 

—  ADOaiSl— 


TRUMAN,  HUuKER  i  CO.,  San  Fraflcisco  or  Fresno 


By  using  the  Pacific  Incabator 
and  BrAoder,  which  will  hatch  anv 
kind  of  ef^s  better  than  a  heu.  io  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Tboronghbred  Ponltrj 
and  Ponltry  4  pi>llance*.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  83- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  catD  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  I ncnba- 
tor  Co.,  187  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


■THE- 


H&LSTED  INCDBATOR 

COMPANY, 
IBIS  MrrUe  atreet,  •aklaad  CaL 

Send  ntamp  for  Circular 


Dmil  TDVMdM  Ileus  are  bFninDiDK 
rVf*'1m  I  RTIvlBIVfto  stop  laying  and 
consequently  the  price  of  egga  Is  advancing.  Kvery  one 
shoMid  now  feed  Wellington's  InDproved  Kyg  hood  regularly 
if  they  deairt-  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  thev  reacu  high 
pr  oes.  fiet  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor. 
B.  F.  WELLINGTON,  4C5  WaeUugton  8t ,  Ban  Francisco. 


J.  F.  HocoHTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  dHirjLBD,  VIoe-Prea. 
Ohas.  R.  Btoby,  Sec'y,  R.  H.  Uaoill,  Oen.  Ag't. 

Hooie  Mntnal  losarance  GompaDy, 

M.  E.  Cor.  Calirorala  asid  aaBaoaae  Mte., 

IMOORPORATED  A.  D.  1864.  Mmm  FraBclM*. 

 $8,175,769  tl 

  867,6li  la 

  800,000  00 

  m  aoi  10 


Loaaea  Paid  Since  OrnnlsatloD  

AsMts,  Januarr  1,  1891  

Capital  Paid  Up  in  Qold  

f*T  BuBPLtrS  e*eriiTerrU>lna. , . 


Aug.  6  1892. 
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breeders'  birectorv- 


Six  UncB  or  lees  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


W.  H.  BOBKE,  626  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
Hofsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBB8BY8— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Reeistered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  il Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.     Young  balls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  PiiOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sic.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Crulkshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords:  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  In  each  herd  for  sale. 


OHARLES  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


M-  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beet  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


Intending  to  Retire  from  the  Breeding  of  Trotters,  because  I  cannot  find 
time  to  give  proper  attention  to  them,  I  am  ofitering  my 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Bed  Color. 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  for  sale.  Addresa 
all  communicationa  on  cattle  to 

W.  S.  PRITOH,  Petaluma. 


PBBOHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  tor  Bale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PURB-BREU  HOIjSTBIN  FRIESIAN  Cattle 
tor  Sale.   Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Holllster,  CaL 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakerille,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 

of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BRBBDER    OF  BEQISTERED 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


JERSEY 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogg. 


PBTEB  SAXE  &  SON,  Llek  House,  San  Frandseo, 
0*1  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
•very  variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


O.  BLOM,  St.  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


MADISON  fl.  ORITOHEB,   Santa  Crui,  CaL 

Light  Brahmas,  Black  Langshans,  Bufl  Cochins, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Mlnorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns. Settings,  $1.50.  Mann's  Bone  Mills,  Creosozone. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Qulnea  Pigs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFABLINO,  Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Clrenlar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Piga 


At  the  Salesyard  of  KILLIP  &  CO.,  Corner  Van  Ness  Avenue  and 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  on 

Wednesday,  August  10.  1892,  at  1 1  A.  M. 

KILLIP  &  CO.  will  Conduct  the  Sale  and  Issue  the 

Catalogues. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS, 


O.H.  DWINBLLB,  Breeder  of  Shropshire  and  Shrop- 
shire-Merino cross-bred  rams,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co..  CaL 


F.  BULLARD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Premium  Band  of  the  State. 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal..  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILES,LoB  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Figs,  Circulars  free. 

TYLBB   BBAOH,    San  iose,  CaL,    br«*d*i  of 
Ihoranghbred  Berkshire  and  Egsez  Hog*. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Kates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OII.BERT  TODlIPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  ...San  Leandro,  Oal. 


SlEP 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  SEND 
a  stamp  for  our  new  illustrated 
catalo^e  o£  Wool  Growers' 
Supplied  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  illuBtrated  Sheep  and  Wool 
Journal  published.  We  sell 
Bbepherdjs'  Crooks,  Shears, 
DocVers,  Sacks,  Twine,  Wool 
Boxes,  Bells,  Marks  and  a  hun- 
dred other  articles  needed  by 
every  sheep  owner.  Send  to-day. 
O.  8.  BURCH  &  CO..  178  Mich- 
lean  Street.  Obfcafirn 


CALIFORNIA^ 


AMOMG  THE  OTHERS  TO  BE  SOLD  WILL  BE  THE  FOLLOWING  FILLIES: 


i  Dictator  113. 


innrnnT  ('director  i9S9j^";'V" 

I'Elhctioneer  125. 


B  f,  foaled-; 
1890 


i  AddieLbe, 

1^   4  in  the  2:30  list. 


PINOLE  —  (  ^  Noontide,  2:20i. 

^'  I'san"'*'' I  ^Nutwood,  Jr.  (bj  Nut- 

IvALONA  4 

\VAij\jssa.  X         Patchen  (dam  o 

(,    Jas.  Madison,  2:17J) 


BET  MADISON  f  •'^^'es  madhon  17,909, 2:175  {locTpItohen. 


Bl  f,  foaled  1S91. 


]  /ABBOTeFORD  707,  219J. 

V  BETSY  TROTWOOD  ]  ^ed^um  (Dam  of 

[    Katy  S.)  2:26. 


tS"  The  Stock  will  all  be  at  Salesyard  a  few  days  before  the  sale  for  examination, 

H.  I.  THORNTON. 


It  you  want  to  know  about  Califcr 
niaand  thePaciOc  Htates.send  for  the 
PACIFIC  RCRAI.,  PRKHM, 
the  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  Farming  aud  Uorticultural 
Weeldy  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  60c  for  3  ino.s.  Two  sample 
copies,  10c.  Established  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLI8HINU  0  0. 
JUMarketSt.,  B.  F. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  of  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 


—  OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the- head  of  the  herd  stands  PEKFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  aM  any  in  the  land 
also  recorded  In  the  C.  P.  C.  K.  record  with  pedigrees  fuU  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times 
I  have  first-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  l>i  miles  northeast  of  Davisville,  Cal, 
Personal  inspection  solicited.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.   Yourrs  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AQES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Los  Anereles.  Oal. 


KISD    BAL.I.  BKAMD. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  lieeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  Increases  and  enrlohes 
their  milk. 

683  Hovrard  St.,  Sao 
Franolsoo,  OaU 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16, 1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WE!  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORKKN  CUT  BONIS  WILL  UOUBLK  THK  NUMBKR  OF  EGOS 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  Sock 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Cataloifue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  Information  in  relation 
to  leedlug  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooaat  ARents.  PETALUMA,  OAL 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {n.^vifi,^,Ta^F^rin\^  }  PATENT  AGENTS 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  ShropBhlre  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
from  Imported  Stock. 


I  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep— 
for  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yearly.   Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 


Address 


H.  MECHAM, 


stony  Point, 
B.  R.  Station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM, 

WILMANS  BROS.,     -      -  Proprletora 

Successors  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NBWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAL. 
Addresa  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Latbrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

OAKLAND,        -  CAt. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
Kngliah  Shire,  Clydesdale, 
If'ercharon   and  Coach 

Horses. 
Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  &  EASY  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  &  32dStl. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Address  Box  86. 


Dr.  A.  B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  Enj,'laud.  Late  Veterinary 
Surg-eon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  ot 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  Riven  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No.  4687. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUT- 


THE  BEST  I 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


Uusu.  H.  H.  MoOBi  &  Sons,  Stockton,  C»l.— Ob«»li- 
■Bi:  111  anawer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  LiDlment  oo  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  tor  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
rtiU  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (IM 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  In 
my  Btables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
mia,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  as 
(hey  c*n  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshires. 

ifenio  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  IS89. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUQQISTS, 

248  MAIN  STKMET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
insect  Powder  on  the  l\llarl(et. 

BY  ITS  INTELUGENT  USE 
hotels,  restaurants,  saloons, 
stores  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  in  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  It  has  been  In- 
troduced It  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  increased 
production  of  Pyrethnim  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  Is 
made,  and  their  Improved  facilities 
for  reducing  them  to  powder,  the  manufacturers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  In  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Mamfaclnrers  M  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER 1 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  for  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAI8IM  WRAPS  AND  SWEAT  PAPERS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Manufacturers  of  "  Bagle "  Pai>er  Bags. 

'<4IS  OlKT  ntroMt..  Ran  WraaoliMin. 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  inventions  for  drying 
RaUliiB  and  Prniifia  by  steam  in  24  hours — oiher 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
all  syrup,  juice  and  flavor  in  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  Itw  green  fruit  to  '20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
lars. CALIFORNIA  FKUIT  BVAPOKATINO 
A  m'g'Q  CO.,  347J  8.  Spring  St.,  Los  AngeleH,  Cal. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMtewasli  Your  Bans  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Bither  gncoessrnlly. 
Catalogue  and  teetlmon'als  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWRIOHT, 
No.  6  Spear  Street,  San  Francisco,'  Cal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.' 


Golden  Ital- 
ian QueeoB. 
Teated,  $2.00 

eudi;  nnteeted.  $1.00  each.  L  Hlvea,  $1.90  each.  Root's  Y 
grooTe  lections,  $£.00  per  1000.  Dadant'i  oomb  foundation, 
MO  and  66ca  Dound.  Smokers,  $1.00  e*ch.  Qlobe  veils,  tl.OC 
MOh,  Ho.    WM.  BTTAN  *  RON.  Ban  Mateo,  OaJ. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


PATENT  OWNER8  OF   


NOBEUS  DYNAiMiTE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSiVE  GELATiNE.  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Best  itBd  StroBKMt  ExpImlTM  Ui  tk«  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Mtnmn  and  Bank  BlaatlBK.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Parmer 
use  no  other.  Am  other*  IMITATE  our  eiani  Powder,  ao  do  they  Jndaon,  by  maanfaetnrlBK 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  haviug  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  TUK  CUPPKB  miLLM,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  It  the  best. 

CAPM  and  FUSE  at  lioweat  Bate*. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  Caiifornia  St.,  San  Francisco. 


I 


I 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OAEBOLINEUM  WOOD  PEESERVING  CO. 

MTJECKE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


YOU  WANT  THE  EARTH 


Msntlon  this  paper. 


ThorouKhl}"  Cultivated  about  the  Trees  and 
Vines  in  order  to  get  the  largest  and  best 
crop.  The 

LUITWIELER  CULTIVATOR 

Does  the  busincfs  in  flrst-rlans  shape  and 
util  Z9S  all  the  moisture.  Oralt  light  con- 
I  idering  work  done.  Fcur  sizes,  6,  6,  8  and 
9J  foot.    Write  for  circulars. 

O.6.  WlcKeon  &  Co.,  S  &  6  Front  St. 
San  iiranclsco. 
General  Agents  for  Northern  California. 

KnapD,  Burrell  &  Co.,  Portland, 

General  Agents  for  Oregon. 

S  W.  LUITWIELER 

SCO  B  St.,  Lioa  .4.Dt;eles,  Cal. 


MAKE    HOME  HAPPY 


Price,  $7  and  $16. 


THE  ROLLER  ORGANS  HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 

For  dance  music  save  their  coat  in  ore  night.  An t  one 
can  plav  them  Over  Sno  tunes  to  select  from.  Plays 
sacred,  popular  scngs  and  dance  music.  Also 

Tf  rms  Moderate.  We  also  keep  Accordeons,  Banjos.  Mando- 
lins, Violrns,  Strings  ami  Sheet  Music.    Circulars  free. 

HAMMOND'S  MUSIC  STORE, 

SSC7  MISSION  STREET, 
Near  Nineteenth  Street.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Cominissiop  flerchapt;. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AID  DIALIM  m  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Fmite, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  OonalKnmenta. 

808  it  810  Davis  St.,        San  Francl»  o. 

[F.  o.  Box  ine.1 

OT^onilgnments  Solicited. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

BOl,  COS,  SOS,  607  Si  SOS  Pront  St., 
And  300  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TBT,EaQ8.GAME,ORAIN,PRUDVOB 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

C0NSIGN1IKNT3  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETURNS. 

418,  41B  Si  417  Waabln«ton  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  209S.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  F. 
Uembers  o(  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchan^*. 


t^Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advance* 
made  on  consi^rnu.ents  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


(ISTABLUHID  186i.| 

SE0R6E  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

38  Clay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street, 

Sam  FRA.vcieco,  Cal. 
/t»-SHIPPlNG  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTT.-gH 


W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.. 

GRAIN  AND  GENERAL  PRODUCE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Ccnficnments  and  Correaponder  ce  Solicited. 
Prompt  Sales  and  Quick  Cish  Returns  is  our  motto. 
219  and  iiSl  Davis  Street,  San  rranclioo. 


S.  W.  Comer  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Ooaoh  to  and  From  the  HotLsa.  j.  w.  BROKBB.  ProDrtetor. 


DEWSST   EITGHAVIITG  COMFAIT'S', 

Engravins;9  made  from  photoKraphs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  hook,  card  and  Job  printing 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  o(  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wiUs, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buUdUigs,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo- 
Si  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
'^3;i™'J°*'.°Lr"~?  enKr»vln?8,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  aU  dtles  and  In  all 
town*.  Address,  for  further  Information,  DiwiT  KHORATUia  Co.,  230  Market  St,  San  FrandKO. 


BH'AY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Bray  Bros.  Ketibli^^hed  1S55. 

OOMMieSlON  MERCHANTS. 

Memliers  S.  F  Produce  and  Uay  Exchange. 
OUR  SPEUIALTIES-Oraio,  Beans  A  Haj. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  oth.rs  solicited. 
Highest  miirket  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  CL^v  RT..  Pan  Francisco,  Cal. 


EVELETH  &  NASH. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Eggs, 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  422  Front  St.,  ami  221,  228, 
225  and  i27  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Sanbom,  Borers. 
Rabbiti,  Etc,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A  CO-'T  OF  FKOM  1  CX. 
TO  »  CTS.  PER  TREE. 

It  Is  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
and  Is  being  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  United  States. 
Waterproof,  adju9tat>le  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expense. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for 
samples  and  catalogue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING. 

CEILING,  SIDING,  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETTlNa 
Easy  to  apply— just  the  thing  for  Hoa>es,  Barns,  loe 
Houses  and  Outbuildings — Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
SO  and  8S  First  Street,  San  FranoUco,  Cal. 


D 


UIWHIT  a  GO.,  PATBNT  AOBNTd,  880 
Market  M.,  San  Tnatlno.   DeTalor.  U  rronl  M. 


Am  6,  1892. 


f  AClFie  f^URAlD  PRESS. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  3, 1892. 
For  the  week  under  review  the  produce  market 
held  to  fairly  strong  prices,  with  the  tendency  to  still 
better  figures  for  some  lines.  As  yet,  the  weather  in 
the  more  northern  of  the  Central  States  and  also 
abroad,  is  a  large  factor  in  the  wheat  market,  with  a 
very  strong  probability  that  the  cholera  in  Russia 
will  play  an  important  part.  At  last  telegraphic  ad- 
vices it  was  spreading  in  that  country,  which  will 
undoubtedly  cause  Germany,  France,  England  and 
other  European  countries  to  adopt  strong  quarantine 
laws,  in  which  event  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  but  the 
importation  ol  cereals  from  Russia  will  be  prohibited. 
While,  in  the  light  of  scientific  researches,  cholera 
has  lost  much  of  the  fear  in  which  it  was  formerly 
held,  yet  it  is  still  felt  in  sufficient  dread  to  cause 
a  rigid  quarantine,  since  it  has  been  found  to  be  con- 
tagious. From  the  most  reliable  sources  of  informa- 
tion we  feel  warranted  in  asserting  that  the  world's 
wheat  crop  this  year  will  be  short  of  the  outturn  in 
1891,  but  that  the  rye  crop,  although  not  a  full  aver- 
age, will  be  larger,  while  the  corn  crop  will  fall  very 
considerably  short.  Birley  has  strengthened,  with 
a  higher  range  of  values  toward  the  close.  This  was 
to  have  been  expected,  for  prices  had  been  run  down 
too  low,  when  it  is  considered  that  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  the  crop  is  short,  while  at  the  East  and 
also  in  Europe  the  yield  is  not  proving  to  be  an  aver- 
age. Oats  have  been  marked  up  in  sympathy  with 
the  advance  in  barley,  light  receipts  and  a  continued 
good  demand.  White  corn  made  quite  an  advance, 
owing  to  short  supplies,  light  crop  prospects  and  a 
good  demand  Irom  Mexico;  but  yellow  corn  has  bare- 
ly held  steady.  Rye,  after  weakening  slightly,  is 
again  showing  signs  of  strength  under  a  fair  inquiry 
for  export.  Ground  feed  is  enjoying  a  steadily  en- 
larging demand.  Hay  has  come  in  quite  freely,  but 
as  the  largest  proportion  is  of  poor  quality  the  more 
choice  grades  have  held  to  firm  prices,  while  the 
other  grades  shaded  off.  In  dairy  produce  the  mar- 
ket held  strong  for  gilt-edged  dairy  and  creamery 
butter,  but  the  attempts  to  get  still  higher  figures 
have,  so  far,  proven  futile,  owing  to  the  trade  turn- 
ing to  other  grades.  Cooler  weather  at  the  East  will 
induce  shipments  to  this  coast.  Mild,  gilt-edged 
cheese  has  been  fairly  strong,  but  other  grades  have 
been  slow  and  largely  in  buyers'  favor,  particularly 
the  poorer  kinds.  There  is  too  much  adulterated 
cheese  pressing  the  market.  Eggs  continue  to  have 
a  wide  range.  Shaky  eggs  have  sold  very  low,  while 
extra  sizes  of  uniform  white  color  and  strictly  fresh 
laid  from  near-by  points  sold,  toward  the  close, 
above  our  outside  quotations.  More  Eastern  eggs  are 
on  the  way.  In  garden  stutf,  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and 
green  corn  hare  sold  at  lower  figures,  but  other 
garden  stuff  was  fairly  steady.  Onions  have  been 
been  weak.  Potatoes  sold  lower,  but  at  the  close 
they  are  stronger  under  an  improved  demand  from 
the  South.  Of  course  the  call  for  shipment  only  cov- 
ers well  matured  of  good  quality,  poor  keepers  not 
being  wanted.  Poultry  held  to  remarkably  steady 
prices  up  to  Monday,  when,  under  a  better  demand, 
the  more  choice  stock  strengthened,  resulting  in  an 
advance  on  yesterday.  Live  stock  is  weaker,  with 
supplies  liberal  and  the  demand  only  fair.  Honey  is 
scarce  and  wanted,  with  a  blight  advance  estab- 
lished. Hay  product  has  held  to  firm  but  steady 
prices.  New  crop  mustard  seed  is  putting  In  an  ap- 
pearance; indications  point  to  good  prices  through- 
out the  season.  Hops  are  reported  firmer  under 
unfavorable  crop  advices  from  the  East  and  also 
ftom  abroad.  Wool  is  hard  to  report,  owing  to  con- 
flicting advices,  but  the  general  tenor  points  to  low 
prices  for  poor  and  defective  fall  wools  but  un- 
changed prices  for  the  more  choice  grades.  In  fruit, 
the  market  has  held  quite  steady  for  berries,  but  for 
tree  fruit  suitable  for  canning,  belter  prices  ruled, 
particularly  in  apricots,  peaches  and  pears,  with, 
toward  the  close,  a  strengthening  in  other  kinds. 
Apples  begin  to  show  more  life,  with  slightly  better 
prices  paid  at  the  close.  1  he  market  is  witnessing 
stronger  competition  between  buyers  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  demand  is  from  canneis,  driers,  local 
traders  and  Eastern  shippers.  Prunes  continued  to 
hold  very  strong,  with  sales  reported  to  have  been 
been  made  in  Santa  Clara  county  as  high  as  S70  (.33^ 
cts.  fi  B).)  per  ton  for  a  straight  parcel  of  good  size 
and  choice  in  quality.  Canned  fruits  have  been 
steadily  advancing  at  the  East,  which  admits  of  can- 
ners  paying  the  advance  for  green  fruit.  Dried  fruit 
of  all  kinds  is  higber  and  in  active  request.  As  yet, 
the  movement  is  largely  of  a  speculative  character. 
It  is  claimed  that,  at  the  advance,  large,  shrewd 
operators  are  selling,  preferring  to  let  others  make 
all  that  remains,  rather  than  take  chances  tbem- 
selves.  Confirmed  reports  of  a  short  prune  crop 
abroad  are  a  favorable  factor  in  the  market  for  that 
fruit.  Baislns  and  dried  grapes  are  very  strong  for 
future  delivery.  All  the  old  stock  on  this  Coasi  and 
at  the  East  has  been  cleaned  up,  and  will  go  into 
consumption  before  the  new  crop  comes  on  the  mar- 
ket.   

Grain  Fatnres. 

Liverpool. 

The  f oUowlDg  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  tor  the  past  week; 

Aug.     Sept,      Oct.  Nov. 

Thursday   6807  d  6»07  d   GsOTid  6s07id 

Friday  BsOTJd  6af>7}d  OsOyid  6s07ld 

Saturday   6e071d  6s&7id   6st71d  6807ja 

Monday   :    ..  .. 

Tuesday  OsOOId  68062d  63O7  d  6s07ja 

The  (ollowing  are  the  prices  (or  California  careoee  (or  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  (or  the  past  week; 

Market 

O.  O.     P.  8.     N.  D.     (or  P.  8.  Weather. 
Thursday  ..34s6d    3486d    3483d      Qu  et.  Favorable. 

Friday  3ls3d    3483d    348  d      Quieter.  Warm. 

Saturday..  3 )s3d  34s3d  348  d  Quiet.  Unsettled. 
Monday  

Tuewlay....3t83d    3433d    338  d     Steady.  Unsettled. 
To-day  s  cablegram  Is  as  (oUows: 

Liverpool,  August  3.— Wbeat— Moderate  demand.  Oali- 
(ornia  spot  lots,  Js;  off  coast,  34s  3d;  jua'.  shipped,  34h  3d: 
nearly  due,  34b;  cargoes  off  coa  t,  steady;  on  passage,  firmly 
held;  Mark  Lane  Wheat;  quiet  but  steady;  French  country 
markets,  quiet;  weather  in  England,  mil  t. 


New  York. 

The  (ollowing  shows  the  closing  prices  o(  wheat  (or  the 
past  week: 
Day. 


Saturday. 


Aug. 

Sept.  Oct. 

Dec. 

1385 

140  .... 

146i 

1371 

139  .... 

14Si 

137} 

1393  .... 

146 

138? 

1395  .... 
1404 

146} 

138J 

146| 

The  (ollowing  are  to-days*  telegram ; 

New  York.  Aug  3.— Wheat,  83Sc  (or  August,  81  gc  for 
September  and  88Jc  f  ^r  December. 

Chicago,  Aug  .st  3.  -  Wh-at,  78Jc  (or  August,  783c  for 
September  and  81c  (or  December. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.     Aug.     Sept.     Oct.  Dec 

Thursday,  high  st   137S    14V| 

lowest   1373    14  8 

Friday,  highest   137|    142J 

"     lowest   136J    ....  142 

Saturday,  highest   137J    142i 

lowest   136S    142 

Monday,  highest   13(iJ    Ii2i 

lowest   1365    1«3 

Tuesday,  highest   139       ....  142s 

lowest   136i     ....      139        ....  1425 

The  (ollowing  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Wheat— Morning  Informal— Buyer  December- 205  tons, 
.Sl,4zi  Seller  1X92  -  20U  tons,  $lMi;  3ui),  $1,365  W  ctl. 
Regular  session.  Buyer  December- lOO  tons,  Sl.42;:  10), 
$l.^2^..  fcelKr  1892  60'  tons,  S  SBi;  1400  iSLJlg  Ij'  ctl. 
Atternoou  Buyer  Decemb  r— 7oO  tons.  $1.42i;  lOl),  *1.42S. 
S:  Her  1892-11.0  tons,  S1.36.i;  600,  81.3u2  ^  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Seller    Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.      Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec. 

Thursday,  highest   93       ....    984 

lowest   92*    9-i 

Friday,  highest   913    994 

"     lowest   944    984 

Saturday,  highest     9^6 

"        lowest     98t, 

Monday,  highest   94 S      ....       95        98       10 j 

"      lowest   93S      ....       93        97i  994 

Tuesday,  h'gheat   95    I'U 

lowest   941    lOli 

The  (ollowing  are  to  day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley-Informal-Seller  1892.  new-lUO  tons,  95Jc  De- 
cember-2jO  tons,  ijpl.004  ^)  ctl.  Regular  session;  Seber 
1892,  new-200  tons,  95c;  2oU,  95}c;  200,  95J  December-100 
tons,  SI.OOJ;  100.  .SI.O'  i  ^  ctl.  Afteruoon-Seller  1892, 
new— 11)0  tons,  944c.  No.  1  Brewing,  new,  spot  - 100  tons, 
SI.02S  tjl  ctl. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 


Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Aue.  1.— The  Mark  Lane  Expresi  says: 
English  wheats  are  in  favor  of  the  buyers.  The 
prospects  are  for  good  cro(S,  although  the  harvest  is 
generally  litely  to  be  late.  Foreign  wheats  are 
quiet,  but  steady.  Flour  firm.  Barley  stronger, 
grinding  grades  6d  higher.  Indian  corn  is  firm,  6d 
to 9d  higher.  Beans  and  peas  aie  in  fair  demand. 
Oats  are  33  higher. 

Eastern  Canned  Fruit  Markets. 

New  York,  July  31.— Canned  fruits  are  firmly  sup- 
ported by  ihe  active  intermediate  Western  demands 
for  peaches  and  apricots  and  the  prospective  wants 
of  the  same  for  seaboard  distribut.ng  points.  Balti- 
njore  yellow  peaches  are  now  quoted  up  to  Pacifies. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Markets. 

New  York,  July  31.— Prunes— Though  a  limited 
crop  of  prunes  is  admitted,  there  are  a  few  buyers  at 
10  cents  free  on  board  for  sixties  to  nineties.  There 
have  been  large  sales  of  Sultana  at  7Xc,  duty  paid. 

Peaches— Evaporated  peaches  also  are  slow. 

Raisins  are  not  expected  to  last  thirty  days;  bags 
range  from  33^@6e;  layers  have  sold  at  S1.75@2,  all  in 
a  few  hands.  Some  sales  of  new  of  the  early  ship- 
ments have  been  made  at  $1.70  lor  layers  and  $1.50@ 
1.60  for  three-crown  loose  and  5%c  in  bags.  As  mat- 
ters stand  these  are  inviting  figures. 

Apricots— Slow,  buyers  shy  at  the  high  rates,  as 
consumers  have  been  accustomed  to  cheap  stock. 
Two  cars  of  new  sold  for  prompt  use  at  41@41<^c  for 
fresh  fruit.  The  hot  weather  forced  prompt  selling, 
and  returns  to  shippers  will  not  be  gilt-edged  for  the 
week. 

fears— Only  prime  green  Bait'etts  exceeded  82  ^ 
box.  The  five  cars  for  export  arrived  in  good  order, 
and  their  reception  abroad  is  expected  Wednesday 
next. 

Eastern  Woo!  Markets. 

New  York,  July  29.— The  movement  in  wool  con- 
tinues active  and  prices  are  firm.  Stocks  are  heavy 
in  all  markets,  the  bulk  of  the  clip  having  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  growers.  The  demand  for  fleeces 
and  the  strong  manner  in  which  they  have  been  put 
on  the  market  is  a  subject  of  general  comment.  The 
grower  has  learned  a  lesson  from  the  low  prices  he 
received  last  year  and  has  put  his  wool  up  better, 
and  in  consequence  has  received  an  equivalent  ad- 
vance In  Delaine  wools  there  is  good  movement  at 
unchanged  prices.  Unwashed  wools  sell  well.  The 
quantity  which  has  come  forward  in  this  condition 
is  larger  than  usual.  Combing  wools  are  being 
bought  quite  freely.  Large  sales  of  Texas  wools  con- 
tinue to  be  reported.  Quite  a  trade  is  noted  in  Cali- 
fornia wool.  The  receipts  of  Territories  are  large 
and  seaboard  markets  are  heavily  stocked  with  them 

New  York,  July  31. — The  steady  large  sales  of  the 
month  have  taken  o  it  of  the  way  a  weighty  propor- 
tion of  the  unwashed  clip  that  is  considered  well 
sold  even  at  the  ruling  easy  prices,  and  with  the 
same  postion  for  fabrics  the  better  sorts  ol  California, 
Texas  and  Territory  stock  are  now  quoted  with 
strong  confidence,  if  not  at  the  moment  dear. 
Sales  at  New  York  were:  39,900  pounds  domestic, 
621,000  foreign.  Boston  sold  4,104,700  pounds  domes- 
tic, 655,000  pi.unds  foreign. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  July  31.,— Lima  beans,  after  a  brief  lull, 
closed  strong  and  active  at  $2.10  spot  per  bushel. 
California  Horse  Beans  are  as  well  Uked  as  Italian; 
jobbing  at  2J^o  per  pound. 

Hops  show  a  stronger  uQderctirrent;  prime  sell  for 
23>^c;  for  the  grades  more  readily  taken  by  brewers 
the  general  quotations  are  as  before;  options  are  ne- 
glected. The  incieased  state  acreage  is  expected  to 
make  up  for  the  losses  in  the  damaged  old  yardi. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  o(  produce  (rom  ail  sources  at  this  port  (or  7 
days  ending  Aug.  2,  '93,  were  as  follows  : 

Flour,  qr.  ska   67,548  Bran,       sks    9,449 

Wheat,  ctla  313,802|Buckwheat  "  

""'Middlings   "   2,766 


Barley,    "   llo,958 

Rye,       "    226J 

Oats,      "    7,391 

Corn,      "    2,364 

•Butter,  "    815 

do   bxa    347 

do  bbls    24 

do  k  g   91 

do  tubs    9 

do  J  bis    396 

tOheese,  ctla   823 

do    bxB   13 

Eggs,   doz   31,801 

do      "  Eastern   36  00' 

Beans,  aks   2  381 

Fotatoee,  aks   20,661 

Onions,      "    4,662 


Chicory,  bbU. 

Hup.,  "   

Wool,  "   

Hay,  ton   

Straw,  "   

Wine,  gals   , 

Brandy,  "   

Raisins,  bzs   

Honey,  cs   

Peanuts,sk8   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds  "   

Mustaid  '*   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  com,  bbla. 


120 

.'  is'jo 

.  3,960 
220 
.201,2^0 

.  26,620 


276 


Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  July  27. 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctla  48^.693  819.985 

Flour,  bbis                                            5  ,265  123,847 

Barley,  ctls                                            78,024  113,110 

Cereals. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important  compilations 
made  lately,  and  which  should  be  preserved  for 
future  reference,  is  that  of  Mr  Brown,  Statistician 
of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  giving  a 
basis  on  which  to  furnish  crop  estimates  based  on 
figures  obtained  from  the  Agricultural  Department, 
Washington,  for  ten  years  past.  The  conclusion  is 
reached  that  a  condition  ot  100  in  barley  would  mean 
24  4  bushels  per  acre;  in  rye,  13  bushcis,  and  in  pota- 
toes 91.7  bushels.  Mr  Brown,  in  the  froduce  tx- 
chanije  Weekly  of  New  Y'ork,  says  :  Taking  the  figures 
lor  the  jears  which  have  beeu  reported,  and  the  re- 
sulting meaning  in  bushels  per  acre  of  ICO  has  been 
as  follows : 


Wheat. 

Condition  at 

Average  Yield, 

ICQ  Condition 
Means,  Bushel. 

82.5 

12  1 

14.6 

83.8 

12  5 

14  8 

84.7 

24.3 

28.7 

89  3 

26.3 

29.5 

90  1 

22.0 

24.4 

9.16 

12  0 

13.0 

8.13 

77.0 

94.7 

♦Overl'd,  243  ctls.   t  Overland,  —  ctls. 


The  Minneapolis  Market  Record  says  that,  while  in 
some  parts  of  the  Norihweot  wheat  is  very  promis- 
ing, in  others  it  is  very  uneven,  and  opinlous  regaid- 
ing  the  outi  urn  vary  from  as  large  as  last  year  to  40 
per  cent  less.  A  bonanza  farmer  in  the  Red  River 
valley  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  crop  is  so  late  that 
%  of  it  will  remain  to  be  cut  by  Sept.  15th. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Hungarian  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  the  area  of  wheat  sown  this  year  was 
5,365  861  joch,  equal  to  3,000,000  hectares  Beerbohm 
estimates  the  outturn  at  1  5-6  hectoliters  per  hectare, 
luhking  a  crop  of  about  143.000,000  bushels,  or  about 
11,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  average. 

It  is  stated  that  France  has  imported  about  20,- 
000  tierces  of  lard  ahead  of  the  increase  in  the 
new  duty. 

Dornbusch  says  that  the  past  week  has  shown  a 
general  improvement  in  agricultural  conditions  in 
England,  and  quotes  the  Agricultural  Gazette  as 
saying  that  the  outlook  is  for  an  average  crop  of 
grain.  The  conditions  in  France  have  been  fairly 
good,  and  the  ha -vesUng  so  far  shows  a  crop  of  about 
300,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  indicating  foreign  re- 
quirements of  30,000,000  to  40,000,0(jO  bushels.  In 
Russia,  08101*1  reports  are  generally  satisfactory,  but 
mercantile  reports  are  less  encouraging. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says:  "The  State  reports 
from  the  surplus  corn  States  show  that  everwhere 
the  crop  is  uneven,  has  not  generally  received  its 
usual  amount  of  cultivation,  that  it  is  not  only  be- 
ginning to  tassel  out,  but  to-day  is  from  three  to  four 
weeks  late  as  compared  wiih  an  average  season. 
Nebraska  seems  to  be  the  only  State  which  has  any- 
thing like  a  prospect  of  making  as  good  a  yield  as 
last  year;  but  when  the  corn  has  only  just  la  seled 
out  and  has  not  made  a  single  ear,  and  the  weather 
of  the  next  20  days  being  the  weather  which  makes 
the  ears,  it  seems  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to 
estimate,  with  the  extreme  conditions  through 
which  we  have  gone  this  season,  how  big  or  how 
small  a  corn  crop  we  are  going  to  make  in  1892.  We 
all  recollect  how  poor  our  prospects  were  in  July, 
and  also  August  last  year,  and  then  what  September 
did  for  us.  Last  year  we  had  an  even  and  fine  stand 
of  corn,  while  this  season  it  is  just  the  reverse." 

In  the  local  market  wheat  has  exhibited  more 
strength  in  a  quiet  way,  with  higher  prices  paid  than 
reported  by  the  daily  press.  The  demand  was 
larger  from  both  exporters  and  millers,  and  their 
purchases  strengthened  the  market  for  the  more 
choice  grades.  More  vessels  were  taken  the  past 
week  than  in  any  one  week  since  the  new  crop  sea- 
son set  in,  and  it  was  the  purchasers  for  stiffening 
and  topping  purposes  that  gave  the  strong  support  to 
our  local  market.  Vessels  under  charter  are  receiving 
quicker  dispatch. 

At  last  barley  has  made  an  upward  move  in  the 
local  market.  Heavy  purchases  by  exporters  and 
home  malsters  have  been  the  leading  influence  on 
the  market.  Holders  have  also  shown  more  disiosi- 
tion  to  store,  believing  that  at  the  low  prices  which 
ruled  in  last  month  it  was  a  safe  proposition.  The 
crop  up  North,  at  the  East  and  also  abroad  is  not, 
taken  as  a  whole,  an  average.  The  consumption  of 
feed  is  enlarging. 

Oats  are  selling  at  higher  prices.  The  advance  is 
due  to  stronger  buying,  firmer  holding,  light  receipts 
and  depleting  local  stocks. 

White  corn  met  with  a  strong  demand  from  Mexico 
which  caused  holders  to  advance  prices,  but  at  the 
close  it  is  quiet.   Yellow  corn  is  steady,  but  firm. 

Rye  has  been  in  fair  inquiry,  but  trading  is  slow 
owing  to  the  advanced  views  of  holders. 

Feedstuff. 

Ground  feed  is  in  good  demand.  Ground  and  rolled 
barley  are  higher,  but  other  kinds  are  firm  but  un- 
changed. 

Poor  hay  continues  to  press  the  market,  which 
causes  the  market  to  rule  in  buyers'  favor  for  all  that 
does  not  come  up  to  choice.  Ii  looks  very  much  as  if 
farmers  are  holding  their  more  choice  hay  back  and 
selling  the  poor.  The  demand  shows  signs  of  en- 
larging. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  has  held  strong  for  the  better  grades,  while 
ruling  irregular  for  the  poorer  grades.  Some  of  the 
commission  merchants  are  asking  a  cent  advance  on 
outside  quotations  for  gilt-edged,  which  is  canting 
the  retail  trade  10  restrict  purchases  of  that  quality 
and  turn  more  largely  to  good.  The  market  acts  at 
the  close  top-heavy,  whl  h  inclines  some  to  the 
opinion  that  slightly  lower  flguies  might  rule  before 
another  advance  sets  in. 

Gilt-edged  mild  i  heese  is  scarce  and  commands 
outside  figures,  but  good  choice  cheese  is  slow,  while 
poor  is  hard  to  place.  There  are  no  signs  of  the  stock 
cleaning  up.  The  manufacture  of  adulterated 
cheese  from  skim  milk  and  emulsion  of  lard  is 
against  the  market. 

Eggs  have  had  a  wide  range.  The  receipts  of  both 
Californiao  and  East«rn  have  been  light,  which  has 
admitted  of  the  market  being  cleaned  up  to  better 
advantage,  although  there  is  still  an  oversupply  01 
of  poor  slock.  For  shaky  and  otherwise  poor  eggs 
sales  are  made  at  12  to  13  cents.  Eggs  that  are  very 
choice,  fresh  laid,  of  extra  size  and  good  white  color 
sell  readily  at  30  cents,  and  at  times  even  higher. 

Fruit. 

Oranges  of  the  1891-92  crop  are  about  cleaned  up. 
The  outlook  for  the  1 892-93  crop  is  of  a  most  promis- 
ing character.  The  market  is  largely  supplied  by 
importa  ious  from  Tahiti.  Limes  are  very  weak,  but 
lemons  are  steady. 

For  deciduous  fruit  the  market  h»^  held  steady  for 
berries,  ►  ut  strong  for  tree  fruit.  'I'he  supply  of  the 
more  choice  is  under  good  control  and  purchasers 
have  to  pay  top  figures,  with,  at  times,  a  slight  ad- 


vance to  secure  something  extra.  The  overland 
shipments  are  very  large,  larger  than  in  the  history 
of  the  State.  The  fruit  is  firm,  good  keepers  and  ol 
most  excellent  quality.  The  shipments  from  San 
Jose  alone  aggregated  for  the  week  ending  July  30th, 
221,320  pounds,  and  of  canned  Iruit,  183,376  pounds. 

The  first  carload  of  this  year's  pack  of  dried  apri- 
cots of  Sjuta  Clara  county  was  shipped  from  San 
Jose  on  Monday,  August  Ist,  by  W.  W.  Cozzens  to  C. 
M.  Weber  &  Co.,  dried  fruit  merchants  of  Chicago, 
over  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  Odgen  route. 
It  will  reach  its  destination  in  seven  days. 

The  market  for  new  crop  dried  fruit  has  ruled  very 
stroi  g,  with  buyers  bidding  higher  and  sellers 
reserved,  alihough,  toward  the  close,  large  operators 
are  selling  and,  at  the  same  lime,  trying  to  get  others 
to  hold.  Our  quo  ations  give  the  range  of  values  so 
far  as  they  are  obtainable  at  this  writing. 

From  N.  Y  our  mail  advices  report  as  follows:  A  line 
of  California  canned  pie  peaches,  to  arrive,  was  oft",  red 
at  81.05  for  31b  and  *3.25  for  gallon  tins.  Eden  Cen- 
ter  and  Seneca  gallon  canned  apples  realized  62  35 
on  spot,  and  i2.50  was  again  obtained  for  si^me  spe- 
cially fine  goods.  Actual  sales  here  were  reported  of 
new.crop  California  prunes  in  sacks,  sizes  60's  to  90's, 
at  10c  f.  o.  b.  on  the  Coast,  first  ha  f  01  October  ship- 
ment. About  three  weeks  ago  upward  of  26  carloads 
of  Calif.>rnia  fruit  were  secured  f>r  drying  purposes 
by  a  Western  firm.  Green  fruit  shippers  i-ubsequently 
bid  higher  prices,  and  the  grower,  as  usual,  forgot 
about  the  former  sale.  The  Western  firm  managed 
to  .  secure  one  carload.  New  evaporated  peaches, 
fancy  quality,  in  sacks,  are  now  quoted  ai  li%to 
13c  f.  o.  b.  on  the  Coast  The  goods  are  not  selling 
in  this  vicinity.  The  rrices  are  looked  upon  as 
being  extravagant  California  apricots,  1892  crop, 
I  hat  have  been  offered  latterly  at  31.40  f .  o  b.  San 
Francisco,  are  nnw  held  at  $1  45,  and  the  same 
packers'  peaches  are  now  quoted  at  $1 80  there, 
against  81.76  last  week.  There  are  still  some  offer- 
int!S  here  of  prime  quality  evaporated  apricots  in 
sacks.  Royal  variety  at  13c  f  o.  b.  Pacific  coast,  and 
coast  packed  box  fruit  was  said  to  have  been  offered 
at  I5}^c  delivered  here.  Western  quotations  on 
apricots  were  13>^c  f  o  b.  upward. 

The  Cniiniifrcial  Bulletin,  New  York,  says:  Cables 
have  been  received  from  Flume  to-day  indicating  a 
lurther  rise  in  the  value  of  forward  shipments  of 
new-crop  Turkish  prunes,  and,  singular  to  relate, 
the  advance  there  is  attributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  improvement  which  has  occurred  here.  The 
latest  qujtaiions  received  would  make  the  lay  down 
cost  of  bag  fruit  6%c,  but  at  the  same  time  some 
shippers  there  decline  to  make  firm  offers  of  stock, 
ana  in  response  to  cables  sent  thither  ask  for  offers 
ot  goods  held  here,  thus  indicating  a  speculative 
interest  existing  among  the  trade  at  primary 
sources.  The  crop  of  Turkish,  it  is  now  acknowl- 
edged, will  be  a  short  one  The  crop  of  Bohemia, 
it  is  also  expected,  will  be  less  than  last  year,  and 
from  cable  advices  the  cost  to  impoit  forward  goods 
is  placed  at  6'aC.  Ilpo  i  the  spot  the  market  con- 
tinues to  show  an  upward  tendency,  and  values 
to  day  are  uncertain.  As  for  instance,  '91  fruit  in 
casks  is  quoted  by  some  b%  to  5%o.  but  wh'  re  or- 
ders have  been  held  brokers  have  been  confronted 
with  5X  to  6>io  as  holders'  limits.  There  are  reno- 
vated goods  in  the  market  which  are  offered  at  less 
money,  some  buyers  accepting  the  fruit  without 
question.  The  process  of  renovating  has  very  nearly 
absorbed  the  stock  of  old.  French  tn-day  are  held 
at  9c  8S  inside  for  the  four  sizjs,  and  small  sales 
are  said  to  have  been  made  at  this  price.  California 
are  about  out  of  market,  and  prices  in  consequence 
are  nominal.  California  raisins  continue  to  improve 
in  demand,  and  the  market  is  in  rather  a  sensitive 
condition,  holders  being  reserved  in  their  offerings, 
and  prepared  to  place  an  additional  fraction  on 
their  ideas  at  a  moment's  no' ice.  There  is  further 
inquiry  from  Chicago,  and  negotiations  are  pending 
for  some  considerable  quantities  for  that'  destina- 
tion. Currants  are  in  better  demand,  and  the  tone 
of  the  market  is  decidedly  stronger.  Cables  re- 
ceived from  Greece  state  that  the  growing  crop  has 
been  injured  somewhat  by  too  much  rain,  and  that 
the  total  yield  wUl  be  considerably  less  than  last 
year. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  has  an  easier  tone,  with  concessions 
secured  by  buyers  for  bullocks  and  mutton  sheep 
which  cannot  be  cut  up  to  advantage,  and  also  for 
these  which  are  not  in  thoroughly  good  condition. 
Calves  and  hogs  are  essentially  unchanged. 
Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  held  steady  up  to  Monday,  when  a  firmer 
feeling  set  in,  with  an  advance  establif h»  d  on  yes- 
terday and  a  stiffer  maiket  to-day  owing  to  no  re- 
ceipts from  Petaluma  and  a  good  inquiry  from 
dealers.  We  do  not  quote  the  higher  prices  paid  to- 
day, for  with  the  receipts,  prices  will  fall  back. 

The  market  for  Lima  and  Btyo  beans  is  very  strong 
at  an  advance.   White  are  stronger. 

Hops  are  beginning  to  receive  more  attention  in  a 
quiet  way.  Crop  advices  from  the  East  are,  as  a  rule, 
unfavorable 

Wool  is  essentially  unchanged,  except  for  poor  stuff 
which  is  hard  to  sell  except  at  low  prices. 

Honey  is  strong  New  York  advir'es  report  a  strong 
market  with  an  advance  established.  The  crop  at 
the  East  is  said  to  be  short. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Aug.  3,  the  (ollowing  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 


/—On  the  way—, 

,-In  port—. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

264.043 

359,336 

•180,918 

76,634 

17,958 

27,176 

11,060 

6,602 

7',098 

1,338 

66,250 

43,93fi 

18,666 

1  6,783 

.  27,906 

32,713 

,372,768 

470,269 

212,012 

82,467 

•Engaged  (or  wheat,  1892,  60,785;  1891.  69,136 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oboloe  selected,  In  good  paokagee,  (etoh  an  advaooe  on  the 
q  notations,  while  verr  poor  gradei  sell  leu  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wkunsbday,  Aug.  3,  1892 

Limes,  Mel         2  00  @  3  60  | Apricots,  prbot     60  ^  78 

Do  Cal   —  <8 

Lemons,  box —  1  60  @ 

Do  Sicily   5  00  g 

Strawliurriea,  per  chest 
Longworth. . .  7  00  (g 
Sharpless  ....  6  00  @ 
Raspberries,  ch.  5  CO  13 
Peacties,  box...     —  @  — 
Do  Crawford...     36  ^  60 
Do  Haie's  Early    30  @  60 
lil'kbo.ries  Wch  3  00  @  4  .10 
Figs,  bik  box...  2  00  W  2  50 
Do  White  do...     76  @  1  00 
Ai  pies.  Red  As- 

tracbau   76  @  1  10 

Do  Gravenstelu  1  00  @  1  60 
Crabapples  ...  76  (a  1  00 
Cant  loupes,  pr 

crate    2  00  @  4  00  iQarlic,  tti  

Meloua,  pr  100  .10  GO  (glC  tO  l8(iua8b,Sum,  bi 


i  4  00 
I  6  00 


9  00 
7  00 


Fruit  in  bulk  to  canners: 
Apricots,  V  lb  Vi'xS;  Pears,  IJ 
■  i;  P.uius,  white,  lSvf2; 
Peaches,  (reestone,  14i''24; 
clings,  '2(*3.  Extra  ihoice 
fruit  for  special  purposes  sells 
7  00  {at  11  slight  advance  on  outside 
iiuutatioiis . 

oeetB,  sk   —  &  75 

Carrots,  ak   s  " 

okra.  dry,  lb....     16  W  — 

Do  green   6  10 

PanuiipB,  ctl. ...  —  ^  1  2 j 
Peppers,  drv.  lb  10  — 
Do  grn  Chill,  bx  40  M  60 
Do  do  Bells  ...     60  %  76 

XutQipa,  ctl   75  #  — 

Cabbage,  100  Iba    60  @  90 
■     ■■  1J@  3 

16  C4  26 


Grapes,  pr  bx—  IToinatoi^s, 

Do  White   fO  ®     75   Do  Kiver  Irg  bx 

Do  Black   76  (*  1  26  Peas,  green,  ek. 


Prunes,  Tragedy  60 

Do  Ui-rman   50  @ 

Pluma,  Duane's 

Purple   60  a 

Do  Peach   66  W 

Do  Wash   60  @ 

Do  Pedro   40  (g 

Poars   60  W 


String  Beans.. 
Cucumbers,  box 
Mushrooms 
Egg  Plant,  bx.. 
Green  Corn,  sk. 
Doswt  Bayprdz 
Do  Berkely  box 


Do  Bartlett.. 


76  @  1  00 


Continued  on  next  i>a^e. 
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Dried  Fruits. 

The  qnotatlooB  giyen  below  are  for  •versge  prloea  re- 

oelved  by  commission  mercliaotsforconsignmeDtB  hy  growera. 
Something  ?ery  faooy  fetches  an  adranoe  on  the  bighMt  quo- 
UUoM  while  poor  aells  eUghtU  below  the  lowest  ciuotatloni. 
Prices,  onlen  othenriw  spedS-  d,  are  lor  fruit  lu  mcU;  add 
for  no-lb.  boxes  te  per  tt...  aad  for  25-tt>  boxes,  |c  to  Ic  per  tti. 

Do  do  fancy  13  @— 

3}  8un-dr,prd,  prime,bl.--  @— 

4  ,Do  do  choice  —  @— 

4S  Du  do  fancy  -  ®— 

4  Erap.peeled,  in  boxes, 

4i    choice.  —  @  — 

51  Do  do  fancy   —  @— 

1  PEARS. 


APPLES. 
Buu-drled,  i's,  oom'on  2i 

Do  do  prime   3j 

Do  do  choice   4  i 

Do  lUoed,  common.. .  3: 

Do  do  prime   *  ' 

Do  do  choice   4i' 

K'aD.  hieaohed,  ling.  ,  , 

eo-lb  boxes    7  8 an-drled,  quarters...— 

APRICOTS.  Do  aUoed  - 

Sun-dried.  unbL  com.  4  @  5  E»ap,  sliced,  in  boxes.— 

Do  do  prime.  C  (8  7  Do  ring  do  

Do  do  choice   809,  PLUMS. 

Do  bleached,  prime...  Pitted,  sun-dried 


Do  eTap.boie8,3hoice. — 

Do  do  do  fincy  — 

Unpitted  — 

PRUNES. 
Cal.  French,  imgraded  8  @— 
Do  graded,  60  to  100..—  @- 

Do  do  40  to  60  —  @— 

Fancy  sell  for  mont  money. 

RAISINS. 
London  Layers, 
choice  S  bi   -  @  — 


Do  do  choice  

Do  do  fancy  

ETan.  choice.  In  boxee.lSJm  — 
Do  fancy,  do  14  @  — 

Fias. 

Sun-dried,  black  —  (8- 

Do  while.    —  (S- 

Do  do  washed  -  & 

Do  do  fancy  —  g— 

Dodo  pressed  —  @  — 

Smyrna  boxes  —  & —  ,   

Do  SMki!  —  @—  Do  fancy,  do 

GRAPES.  layers,  #bi  

Sun-dried,  stemless...  Si@      Loose  Muscatels, 

Do  unstommod   li@  i  I   common,  9  bx.. 

NECTARINES.  Do  choice,  do  

Red.  sun-dried  —  @—  Do  fancy,  do  

Do  Erap.,  in  boxes. . .—  iS—  I  Unatem  ed  Musca- 

Whlte,  sun-dried  —  ^—  _  tels,  in  sacks, » lb 

Do  evaporated  —  @ 

PEACHES. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 
common. bleached. .  8  @ 

Do  do  prime,  do  10  M 

Do  do  choloe.do  lli@- 

Do  do  fancy  12  @ 


Stemmed  dodo 

heedless  do  do          —  (a  — 

Dodo*ao-H)bx...  -  @  - 
Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs  —  @  — 
Do  bleached ,  iu  bxs  —  — 
Halves,  quarters  and  elghcbB 
25,  60  and  75  cents  higher  re- 


Evap.ttnpe'l'd,  choice.  12i@—  Ispectively  than  whole  boxes 

General  Produce. 

Extra  oholoe  In  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
aaotatlous,  wulle  very  poor  grades  s«ll  lees  than  the  lowe 
quotations.                          Wki^nesdat,  Aug.  3,  1893 
BEANS  AND  PEAS.      Oommou  1 


Bayo,  ctl 

Butter  

Pea  

Bed  

Pink  

Bm*U  White  . 

LMge  White. . . 

Uma  

Fid  Peas.Mkeye  3  OU 

Do  grren   1  5  } 

DoNLea   1  30  @ 

SpUt   4  50  @ 

BUTTER. 
CaL  Poorto  tair.IblS  @ 
Do  good  to  choice  18  & 
Do  Qlltedged...  —  @ 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  @ 
Do  doGiltedge..  ~@ 
Eastern.   —  W 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choice  cream    9  @ 
Do  fair  to  good  7S(^ 
Do  gilt  edged..  — 

Do  skim   6  @ 

Young  America    —  @ 

EGGS. 
Oal.  "as Is."  dox.   16  @ 

Do  cai-dled   19  a 

Do  choice   23 

Do  fresh  laid...  26  @ 
Dodo  selected..  —  ta 
Eastern  "as  is".     14  @ 

Do  candled   17  ® 

Do  selected. ....     19  (f 


3  00  ,  Sonora   1  33JM  1  45 

2  85  HOPb. 

2  60  '1891  Choice  to  Ex.  20  @  - 

3  00  fair  to  Good...     18®  — 

2  60  1892  Bid   16  (g 

_  2  45  i  FLOUR. 

2  10  @  2  35  Sxtra,  OityHills  4  65  @ 

3  00  @  3  15  DoOountryMiUs  4  50  1 

3  30  j  juperhne   2  75  @ 

2  75  NUTS-JOBBINO. 
1  40  !  WalnuU,  OaL  &>  6  @ 
6  50  !Da  Ohoioe   8  @ 

Do  paper  shell . .      9  @ 

—  Almonds,  sft  shl.   II  @ 

—  t  Paper  shell   14  S 

3t  Hard  Shell   6  @ 

24  lUrazll,    9  at 

S5  Pecans  smaU. . .     11  S 

—  Do  largo   14(§ 

Peanuts   3i@ 

—  Filberts   11  # 

—  [Hickory   7  ® 

10  Chestnuts   lli§ 

6  J  ONIONS. 

11  ISilverskIn   40  @ 

POTATOES. 

Early  Rose,  ctl.     40  @ 

Peerless   EO  @ 

Garnet  Cbilies       60  & 
Kurbauk  Seedlings  50  @ 
POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz  6  50 

Roosten.old....  6  00 
Do  young  5  00 


!  18 

<  4  75 
!  4  75 
3  10 


i  8  00 

I  7  60 

!  7  50 

3  75 

4  25 

5  60 
4  76 


Outside  prices  for  selected: Broliera,  small.,  2  50 

arge  e;gs  and  inside  prices  Do  large  3  75 

for  mixed  bizes -small  eggs  Fryers   4  60 

and  hard  to  sell.  Ducks  4  00 

FEED.  du,  large          6  00  @  5  60 

Bran,  ton          17  00  @1S  60     do.extra  large  6  00  @  — 

Feedmeal  27  00  @3  0  00  Qeese.  pair  I  26  @  1  7S 

Qr-d  Barley....  21  00  322  50  lOoslings   —  @  - 

Klddllngs  20  00  #31  60  Turkeys,  Gobrr.     IS  m  30 

OU  Cake  Meal..  @26  00  Turkeys,  Hens..     16  @  18 

Manhattan  Food  ¥  cwt.  7  50     All  kinds  of  Poultry,  if  poor 
HAY.  ur  small,  sell  at  leas  than 

Wheat,  per  ton,  8  00  @    —  iiuoted;  if  large  and  in  good 

Do  choice   @12  50  coudition,  they  sell  for  more 

Wheat  and  Oats  8  60  lill  00  than  quuted. 

Wild  Oats          8  00  @11  00  Manhattan  Egg 

|10  00  I  Food  ^  cwt.. .11  50 
^  9  00  PROVISIONS 
1  9  OD  aal.Baoon,he'vy,t>  11 

50  Medium  

Light  

92iLa»d.  

—  Oal.  SmVdBeet 


I  40  I 

1  30  I 


Cultivated  do..  7  00  I 

Barley   6  00  i 

Alfalfa   7  00  (_ 

Straw,  bale   40  @ 

GRAIN,  ETC 
Barley,  feed.  otl.  S'iiS 

Do  Choice   93}@ 

Do  Brewing  1  00  i 

Do  do  Cboioe...  1  05  i 
DodoGUtedge..  1  07i| 
Do  Chevalier.... 
DodoGUtedge.. 

Baokvheat  

Com,  White.... 
Yellow,  large... 

Do  amaU   I  36  ( 

Oat%  mlUlng....  1  mi 
Feed,  Oholoe....  1  46i| 

Do  good  1  ma 

Do  fiir   1  3!iq 

Surprise  1  56  i 

Black  Oal   -  C<» 

Do  Oregon   —  @ 

Gray   -  @ 

Rye   1  30  @ 

Wheat,  mnUng. 
GUt  edged....  1  4833 

Do  Ohoioe          1  46}a 

Do  fair  to  good..  1  43iS 
Shipping,  oho'ce  1  40  S 

Do  good   1  S!i& 

Do  fair   I  35  @ 


jDalsalt'd 
—     do  Eastern... 

SEEDS. 

AUaUa  

Clover,  Red....  14 

White   20 

Flaxseed  2  00 

Hemp  

Mustard,  yeUow 
do  Brown ....  3 
WOOL. 
Spring,  1893. 
Humb't  tMen'olno  17 
BactovaUey.,..  16 
S  Joaquin  vaUey  11 
Oala'v*  F-lh-U. 
Oregon  Eastern. 

do  valley  

Bo'nOoast,  def.. 
Nevada  (State). 

HONEY. -1892  Crop. 
WhiteOomb,3-tt>      9  13 
do  do  1-lb  f  ramd 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeswax,  lb.... 


Live  Stook. 


BEEP.               I  MUTTON. 
BlaU  fed  6}®-  Wethers   7  i 


Grass  fed,  extra  5i 

First  quality  4}: 

Second  quality  4  i 

Third  quality  3i 

Bulls  and  thin  Covrs...3 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4 

Do  Oght  5 

Dairy  6 


Ewea   6i(^  7 

Do  Spring   9  (8— 

HOGS. 

Light,  W  lb,  cents   tf  3- 

Medium   5|rt — 

Heavy   B  ®— 

Soft   4|@- 

Feeders   3|  4— 

Stook  Hogi.   34®- 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Sisal,  3  and  4  yarns   9i 

Do,  2  yarns,  liijht  10 

Daplex,  3  yarns   9* 

Manila,  mixed,  3  yarns, 

heavy  U 

Pure  Manila.  3  and  4  y^rns  12i 
Do,  2  yarns,  light  13 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manila  Hop,  In  balls, 

tarred   IJ 

Do,  Urape-Vine,  in  balls 

or  coils  12* 

Do.  Spring  16' 

Duplex  Hop.  in  balls,  tar'd  10 
Do,  Grape-Viae,  In  balls 

or  colls  11 


Oraln  and  Wool  Bags. 


Wine. 


Redand  White  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vint- 
age of  1891,  per  gal   10  @  15 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 

At  New  York. 

July  27  —Three  carloads— German  Prunes,  82.1.'); 
Tragedy  Prunes.  82  70(5)2.76;  Purple  Duane  Plums, 
82.1'®2  20;  Peach  Plums,  8i@2.10;  Japan  Plums,  81.65; 
Early  Crawford  Peaches,  8I@1.45;  Hale's  Karly 
Peaches,  65@80c;  Birtlett  Pears,  81.70. 

July  27.— Four  carloads— Banletls,  81.93®2.80; 
Crawford  Peaches,  81(^1.50;  German  Prunes  8ilO'§ 
2  55:  f.  D.  Plums,  31 80@2.75;  Washington  Plums. 
12.45(3,3.26;  TraKCdy  Prunes,  82.3n(g>3  65;  Magnum 
Bonum  Plums,  81.95@2;  Golden  Drop  Plums,  82.40; 
Bulgarian  Prunes,  81.40;  Japan  Plums,  $2.80;  Brad- 
shaw  Plums,  $2. 

July  2ii  —Two  carloads— Crawford  Peaches,  65cm$2; 
Snowflake  Peai  hes,  80c;  Kartlelt  Pears,  8l.70(®2.»5; 
Plums,  82.50;  Washington  Plums,  82  25(8)3;  Bradshaw 
Plums,  81.30(92.20;  Heach  Plums,  8<.10;  Columbia 
Plums,  81.50;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  81  "0(a2.65;  Japan 
Plums,  K1.50;  Magnum  Bonum,  8);  (ierman  Prunes, 
81  50@2.75;  Tragedy  Prunes,  82.23®2,3'S;  French 
Prunes,  81  10®1.50;  Bulgarian  Prunes,  82.25. 

July  28  —Two  carload —Peach  Plums,  r2.15;  Purple 
Duane  Plums.  81  "I  @.'.10;  Bradshaw  Plums,  8180® 
2.16;  St  John  Peaches,  70c;  Strawberry  Peaches,  60® 
70c;  Earlv  Crawford  Peaches,  65c®81.15;  Foster 
Peaches,  81®1.20;  Bartlett  Pears,  81.65®1.70:  Figs, 
81  95. 

July  29  —Two  carloads— Bartlett  Fears  averaged 
82.15;  Early  Crawford  Peaches.  70(g95c;  Foster  Peaches 
65c;  Royal  Hative  Plums,  6o@85c;  Washington  Plums, 
81.2.5;  German  Prunes.  ifl.fO. 

July  29.— Four  carloads— Bartlett  Pear»,  I2.25®2.7£; 
Crawford  Peaches,  81  203)2.16;  Egg  Plums,  82  60@2.7.5; 
Foster  Peaches.  81.31(0.1.90;  Hale's  Early  Peaches, 
$1.10@1.40;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  81  66;  half-boxes 
Bartlett  Pears,  $1.10;  Clarp's  Favorite  Pears,  82  30; 
Oregon  Plums,  81  65®3  87;  Bradshaw  Plums,  81.35® 
2.3  J;  Peach  Plums,  81  55;  Japan  Plums,  84  05;  Tragedy 
Prunes,  81  30®1.SO;  Nectarines,  crates,  5oc;  boxes, 
82.85;  Apricots,  45@60o:  Washington  Plums,  81  90® 
2.65;  P.  D  Plums,  81  40(g>l  9>;  Co.umbia  Plums,  81  30® 
2.16;  German  Prunes,  81.30ia2  50;  Uros  Prunes,  $3.60. 

July  30.— Three  carloads -Crawford  Peaches,  90c 
@81:  Strawberry  Peaches,  80@86c;  Foster  Peaches, 
81.35(3)1.40;  Decker  Peaches,  8i.35®1.60;  While 
Peaches,  81.40;  Bartlett  Pears,  82  90@3  10;  Purple 
Duane  Plums.  81.65(frl.85;  Washington  Plums,  81.85; 
Columbia  Plums,  81.93;  German  Prunes,  82.15@2.25. 
Hot. 

August  1.  —  Five  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  «2.10('r 
3.15;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  90c('i.-il  40;  Strawberry 
Peaches,  'JOc;  St.  John  Peaches,  S1.20;  Foster  Peaches, 
SI  25m  135;  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  half  crates,  95cirt 
$1 35;  Washington  Plums,  81.76i''l.S0;  Columbia 
Plums.  .*1  'J5. 

August  1.— Four  carloads:  Sales,  85852.  Bartlett 
Pears  ?'2.B5("3.C5;  Crawford  Peaches,  81  15@^1.65;  Hale's 
Early  Peaches,  ^1;  Foster  Peaches,  $126(«156;  Man- 
gus  Peachts,  $1.'35;  half  boxes  Bartlett  Pears,  'i^l.43; 
Nectarines,  55c,  P.  D,  Plums.  8I.74(''2  85;  Japan 
Plums,  84.37:  Oregon  Plums,  81.50(!'3;  Pl>ms,  $3.10; 
Prunes,  81.80^*1.85;  German  Prunes,  #2  70. 

At  Minneapolis. 

July  28.— Three  carloads— Bartlett  Pears,  81.80®2; 
German  Prunes,  82.10;  Crawford  Peaches,  very  ripe, 

50c@80c; 

July  28.— Two  carloads— Bradshaw  Plums,  82.10; 
Jefferson  Plums,  81  75;  Qnackinboss  Plums,  $2  05; 
Washington  Plums.  81.9  1;  P.  D.  Plums,  81.90;  Peach 
Plums,  82;  German  Prunes,  81.85@1.90;  Hale  s  Early 
Peaches,  65c;  Karly  Crawfjrd  Peaches,  65@85c; 
Strawberry  Peaches,  90c;  Foster  Peaches,  90c;  Baitlelt 
Pears,  $1.65®S1  80. 

July  29— Two  carloads— Bartlett  Pears,  81.75; 
Plums,  ll.90®2.65;  Nectarines,  96o;  Peaches  75®90c. 

July  30.— One  carloeid- Peaches,  $1®1.26,  Pears, 
82.25®2-50. 

August  1  —Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  3.:(f'  2.l0: 
Peaches,  05cu'$l;  Grapes,  $l.86"'2;  Purple  Duane 
Plums,  *2.I0;  Peach  Plums,  $2.25. 

At  Boston. 

July  28 —One  carload— Bartlett  Pears  realizing  for 
same  82®2.25. 

July  30.— Two  carloads— Bartlett  Pears  averaged 
83.27;  German  Prunes,  83:  Japan  Plums,  84.26;  Sweet 
Plums,  83.62;  Jefferson  Plums,  82.47;  Early  Crawford 
Peaches,  82.63. 

August  1.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears  averaged 
«3.37«!3  81;  Crawford  Peaches,  33.16;  Washington 
Plums,  $1;  German  Prunes,  83.45. 

At  Omaha. 

July  27.— Two  carloads— Peaches  sold  for  $1®1.26% 
box;  Bartlett  Pears,  82@2.25  1*  box. 

July  30.— Two  carloads— Pears  at  81.75@2.25. 

August  0.— One  Carload:  Crawford  Peaches,  90c0' 
81.16. 

At  Chicago. 

July  ;^.— Six  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.60@2  20- 
Clapp's  Favorite  Peaches,  8135;  Kies.  75c;  Crawford 
Peaches,  75c@$l;  Peaches,  60coifl.30;  Washington 
Plums,  $1.76("2;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  $1  G0@2  65- 
German  Prunes,  $2.40(32  55;  Pears,  81.35;  Plums,  $1.40 
®2.15;  Nectarines,  40cii8l;  Peach  Plums,  $2.60-  Egg 
Plums,  S1.86@.'.05;  Grapes,  81.60®1.65;  Bradshaw 
Plums,  81.25.   Extremely  hot. 

July  27.— Four  carloads:  Peach  Plums,  82vr2.20- 
Bradshaw  Plums,  .*2.10(a2. 25;  Columbia  Plums,  82.05' 
Yellow  Egg  Plums,  .?2  25;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  81  85 
(32;  Bohemian  Plums.  $1  60;  Tragedy  Prunes,  82  40- 
Bulgarian  Prunes,  81.55;  German  Prunes,  82.10;  Bart- 
lett ears,  81.65@2  25;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  70c 
«'Sl;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  in  bad  order,  40c-  Royal 
Aprico's,  $li'tl.45. 

July  28  —Five  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  81.65@2,25; 
German  Prunes,  82(S2.15;  Columbia  Plums,  82  05' 
Royal  Hative  Plums  81  65;  Washington  Plums  81  75- 
P.  D.  Plums,  81.86®2:  Fonialnebleau  Grapes,  91.20® 
1.60;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  75c(n8l-  Strawberry 
Peaches,  TOc;  Foster  Peaches,  75@85c.  Some  fruit 
override  and  bad  sold  for  less. 

July  28.— Six  carloaJs;  Bartletts,  $1.60<s2.40-  Nec- 
tarines, 50C®$1;  Crawford  Peaches,  ()0c(a81  '20- 
Peaches,  40c®81.25;  St.  John  Peaches,  55(a90c-  Foster 
Pdachee,  81.20;  Strawberry  Peaches,  60c;  Grapes,  $1  30 
ml  65;  Gages,  85c;  Plums,  81  60® 2. 20;  Washington 
Plums,  81.90@2.10;  Bradshaw  Plums,  81.20®2.60-  P.  D 
Plums,  82.26;  Prunes,  82.45;  German  Prunes.  $1.70® 
2.40;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $2.25@3  10. 

July  29.— Eight  carloads:  Bartlett  Peats,  81  36(82  05- 
Pears,  60c;  Peaches,  45c®81.05;  Plums.  95c®$i25' 
German  Prunes,  Sl.S0®2.45;  Bradshaw  Plums,  8l  80® 
2.60;  Japan  Plums,  $1  80@2;  P.  D.  ''lums.  81  25@2  30- 
Grapes,  81.20®81.56;  Crawford  Peaches,  65®80c-  Apri- 
cots, 81;  Tragedy  Prunes,  82.15@2.6  >;  Nectarines,  50c 
@81.20;  fatrawberry  P^ach' s,  65c:  Washington  Plums 
81  90;  Cling  Peaches.  $1  06(81.50;  Bulgarian  Prunes 
$1.20@1  90;  Prunes,  81  15. 

July  29.— Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  S1.35®2- 
Columbia  Plums,  $1  90®1.95;  Yellow  Egg  Plums  82' 
Washington  Plums,  81.20@2:  Bradshaw  Plums.  8l.S5<a 
2.10:  Japan  Plnms,  $1.40@1. 55;  Purple  Duane  Plums 
8I.25@1.9D;  Jefferson  Plums,  $1.80;  Early  Crawford 
Peaches,  60@9Dc;  some  unsound,  40o;  German  Prunes 
8l60v'_1.66.  ' 

J aly  30.— Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Peais  averaged 
81  90;  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  81.10®!. 30-  Early  Craw- 
ford Peaches,  76e®81;  Centennial  Penches,  81  10-  Fos- 
ter Peaches,  85c;  Strawberry  Peaches,  90c-  Red  'Nec- 
tarines 81;  German  Prunes,  81.70;  Washington  Plums, 
81.25.  Some  IruU,  -mall  and  unsound,  sold  for  less. 

July  30 —Six  carloads,  Bartlett  Pears,  81. 80®2  IB- 
Peaches,  60r(3$i;  ApricoU,  9iDc(*81.16;  Grapes,  81.30® 
1.40;  Nectarines,  90@1.45;  Plums,  81.50(91.70;  Colum- 
bia Plums,  $1.76@2.10;  German  Prunes,  81.90(82.36: 


Magnum  Bonum  Plums,  82.30;  Purple  Duane  Plums, 
81  40@2  25;  Washington  Plums,  $1  30(ii2;  Egg  Plums, 
$1.90;  Gros  Prunes,  $1.85;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $2.25. 

August  1.— Thirteen  carloads:  Nectarines,  crates, 
70c(".'<1.15;  Egg  Plums,  crates,  SI  50(.<  1 80;  Plums, 
cra  es,  81.6e(»1.80;  Columbia  Plums,  81  Ibcal;  Bulga- 
rian Prunes,  $1.50:  German  Prunes,  $1  60^1.75;  Green 
Gages,  .SI;  Wa-.hiugtou  Plums,  $1.40;  Apricots,  SI; 
Fontainebleau  Grapes,  Sli"1.50.  single  crates;  Bartlett 
Pears,  si.65"'2  40;  Howell  Peais,  81.65">1  80;  Bellflower 
Apples,  Ml  05;  Clapp's  Favorite  Pears,  81.90;  Peaches, 
65c('i81  30  for  Freestones;  Clingstone  Peaches,  $1.30. 
Eighteen  cars  California  fruit  were  sold  in  Chicago 
to-day, 

August  1.— Five  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  81.95(3 
2.15;  Early  Crawlord  Peaches,  85c«' 81-26;  Foster 
Peaches,  $1("1  30;  Centennial  Peaches,  il;  Strawberry 
Peaches,  6,5(f' 85c;  Royal  Apricots,  $115;  Red  Necta- 
rines, .-sled. ('6;  French  Prunes,  SI  16((<  1.30;  Hungarian 
Prunes,  si  35(ii  1.40;  German  Prunes,  il.\5;  Italian 
Prunes.  $1.75;  Gros  Prunes,  82  75;  Columbia  Plums, 
S1.80i"2  20;  Damson  Plunks,  $1.50(«190;  Washington 
Plums,  SI. 40;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  SI  75;  Bradshaw 
Plums,  .Sl.75(nl  85;  Peach  Plums,  $1.45;  Egg  Plums, 
$l,20(u  1.40;  half  crates  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  SI.  10<« 
1.30. 

Fills  the  Bui. 

Farmers  perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  suffer 
from  the  charges  and  dishonesty  of  middlemen. 
If  the  farmer  could  sell  his  produce  at  best  market 
rates  and  have  honest  returns  made,  his  profits 
would  be  greatly  increased.  An  agency  or  orgtn- 
ization  that  would  carefully  supply  the  farmer  with 
information  in  advance  of  his  shipment,  look  out 
for  bis  produce  when  it  arrives,  report  to  him  as  to 
the  honesty  of  firms  be  may  think  of  dealing  with 
and  do  bis  purchasing  at  the  best  market  rates, 
would  be  of  almost  incalculable  benefit.  To  fill  this 
want,  lately  a  number  of  reputable  San  Francisco 
business  men  have  organized  a  Farmers'  Protective 
Bureau,  with  oflfices  in  the  Chmicle  building,  San 
Francisco, 

IMFOBTAHT  TO  FASMERS. 

We  have  a  large  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  Interest  on  mortgage  nn  ranches.  Write  to  us  tor  lull 
particulars,  HOWE,  B&NDMANN  &  CO.,  608  Cal  fornla 
St.,  San  Francisco.    Rooms  6  and  7. 


$500,000 


To  iK>*a  I*  Airr  ahouht  at  tub  viar  lowkst  mabkit 
rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  Sao 
Francisco. 


SOMETHING  NEEDED  IN  EVERT  FAM- 
II.T  for  croup,  cramp,  any  sudden  attack  at  midnight. 
Will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  one  trial.  Needs  no  fuel. 
Always  ready.  Only  costs  15  oente  to  make  it.  To  every 
reader  of  this  paper  getting  four  of  his  neighbors  to 
send  26  cents  each,  he  will  get  directions  free  how  to 
make  one.  A  prize  will  be  given  to  every  ooe  sending 
lour  names  witb81— to  the  first  ten,  a  silver  watch. 
Each  and  evsry  one  getting  up  a  club  of  four  will  get  a 
prize.  Send  express  money  order  and  stamped  envelope 
with  your  address.  Address,  U.  J.  CUI.L,ER,  Box 
497,  Mt.  Pleasant,  lows. 


Agricultural  Fairs. 

state  Fairs. 

STATE,  PLACE  AND  SEC'V.  DATE. 

Oregon,  Salem,  ].  T.  Gregg  Sept.  12-17 

California,  Sacramento,  Edwin  F.  Smith. S"pt.  5-17 

Washington,  Spokane  Sept.  19-24 

Nevada,  Reno,  C.  H.  Stoddard  

Western  Washington  Industrial  Exposition,  Taco- 

ma  

District  Fairs. 

NO.         PLACE  ARD  SKC'Y.  DATE. 

1 —  Oakland  Aug.  8-13 

2—  Stockton  Sept.  19-Oct.i 

3—  Chico,  J,  D.  Sproul  Aug.  23  27 

4 —  Pelaluma,  Dr.  Thos.  Macleay,  Aug.  a9-Sept.  3 

5—  Santa  Clara,  George  H.  Bragg  .  .Sept  26-0;t  5 

6 —  Los  Angeles    

7—  Silinas  City,  J.  J.  Kelley  

8—  Placerville,  Thos,  Eraser  Aug,  33-27 

9  -Rohnerville  

to— Yreka,  C,  S.  Smilb  Oct.  5-8 

II — Sierraville,  Fred  Blinman  Oct,  3-7 

13— Lakeport,  H.  A  McCraney  S-'pt.  27,601.  i 

13—  Marysville,  G.  R.  Eckart          Aug.  28-Sept.  3 

14 —  Santa  Cruz,  OiC^r  L.  Gordon  Oct.  10-15 

15—  BaJcersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  

16—  San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  H.  Barrett,  Sept  27-Oct  i 

17—  *   L  J.  Rolfe  Aug.  33-28 

18 —  Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sept.  27-30 

19—  Santa  Barbara.  H.  B.  Barstow  Aug.  23-27 

20—  Auburn,  F.  D.  Adams  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

21—  Fresno,  J.  M,  Reuck  Sept.  26-Ocl.  i 

22—  Escondido,  G.  M.  Dinnals  Sept,  31-24 

23—  Concord,  F.  L.  Loucks  Aug.  29-Sept  3 

25—  Napa,  D.  L.  Hackett  Aug.  22-27 

26 —  lone,  C.  T.  La  Grave  Sept.  27-30 

27—  Redding,  H.  R.  Hodson  

28 —  Sin  Bernardino  

30—  Red  BluT,  M.  R.  Hook  Aug.  16-20 

31 —  Hueneme,  T.  H.  Merry  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

32—  Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Beckett  Oct  3-7 

33 —  Hollister,  A.  D.Shaw  Oct.  11-15 

34 —  Susanville,  C.  E.  Emerson  Sept.  3-7 

35 —  Merced  

36 —  Va'lejo  Aug.  27-30 

37 —  Lompoc,  W.  I.  Nichols  Sept.  20-23 

38—  Modesto  Sept.  28-Oct.  i 

— Glenn  Co.  Willows,  W.  V.  Freeman .  .Aug.  9-13 
•Stock  exhibit  and  races  will  be  at  Glenbrook,  and 

pavilion  exhibit  at  Nevada  t^lty. 

The  atteotion  of  farmers  especially  is  re- 
quested Jto  the  averlisement  in  this  issue  of 
Brown,  Craig  &  Co.,  leading  and  well-reputed 
insurance  agents. 


Se«OBd  EdItloB-Now  Rcaady. 


Nl)  HOW  TO 
<)W  THEM 
Prof.  Kdward 
Wiclt«on. 


C/ILll'Oltpi/l  f  lilllj^i 

A  practlc&l,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
Ihn  experience  and  methods  of  hundreda  of  auccessful 
KTOwera.  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  g<iide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  succeiwfully  produce  the  fruits  f.ir  which 
Califoroia  is  famous.  600  pa^^es.  Fully  Illustrate  1.  Price$3. 
postpaid.  Bend  for  circular.  BKWBY  PUBLISUU^G  OO, 
publishers,  220  Market  Street.  Sao  Fraoctsco,  Cal. 


STEEL  and  IRON  WINDMILL. 

PERFECTION  OF  PRINCIPLE  ATTAINED  IN  WINDMILLS. 


Ruis  when  other  mills  stand.    Noiseless.   Self-Oiling  Bearings. 
Regulation  Perfect.    Two  turns  of  wheel  one  long  stroke. 

I  will  sell  in  places  where  I  have  no  agency  one  or  two  windmills  at  a 
special  low  rate  to  introdu9e  them. 

A  special  lot  of  TANK  that  MUST  be  sold,  made  of  clear,  dry  redwood. 

HEROULtS,  IMPROVED  DAVIS  and  SAN  JOAQUIN  WIND- 
MILLS. TANKS,  Etc. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  TESTIMONIALS. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS -One  15-H.  F.  Otto  Gas  Engine,  One  20-H.  P.  Portable  Steam 

Engine. 


WORKS:  Oor.  Mala  and  Otter  Streets, 
OFFIOU'  347  Commerce  Street. 
STOCKTON,  CALk 


THE  CARTER 

CLING  FITTER. 

A  SIMPLE,  PRACTICAL  DEVICE 

For  Catting  and  Fitting  Clingstone  Peaches 
Rapidly  and  Without  Waste  or 
Mutilation. 


In  all  otliar  methods  aod  mkchinea  the  pit  la  cat,  da;  or 
punched  out,  toKotber  with  more  or  lets  of  the  flatb.  the 
Carter  Cllrg  Fitter  removea  the  pit  In  an  easier,  cleaner  and 
more  economical  manner  and  corns  out  work  that  cannot 
be  equaled,  at  a  speed  that  cannot  be  attained  by  any  other 
method  or  machint. 


Price,  t.  o.  b  $18.00 

Terms  Cash. 

Full  and  concise  directions  lor  ssttin^  up  and  operating 
accompany  the  maohioe. 

A.  Q.  CARTFR. 

Oare  Hawley  Hroi. ,  Sbo  FrkBoiMo,  Csl. 


Acq.  0  1892. 
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The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EABLT  OSAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Knowi  for  Early  Ship 


ment  East. 


For 


Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers, 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  Tacarille, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dlxon , 
Or,  I.  B.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Visklla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  KXCKPIIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4)  miles  nortb  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


100,000   EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  P-^ar,  Plam.  Oberrs',  Peach,  Aprtcot 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vices 
and  Sm^il  Fruits. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oranee,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Perslm- 
muD,  and  ail  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMFOBTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  f  jr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue.  Marysville  Cal. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

Rare  tropical  fruit  and  orna- 
mental plants,  trees,  vines, 
bulbs,  from  tbe  four  corners  of 
the  earth.  Choice  Florida 
plants  of  merit.  Palms,  deco- 
rative stocli,  etc. 

Send  10.  for  100- page  de- 
scriptive catalogue. 

REASONER  BROS., 
Oneco,  Fla. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
BAN    FRANOISOO,    O  A  L. 

looorporated  April,  ISIi. 


AntborUed  Capital  91,000,000 

Capital  paid  ap  and  Reserve  Fnnd  800,000 
DlTldends  paid  to  Stockholder*...  7iiO,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  HONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Uanagei 

FRANK  McMULLKN  Secretur) 

General  Banking  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exohang*-  bongfat  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

Jannarv  1  1.802  A  HONTPRLLIKR.  Manacor 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 

QUIOKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
OAREFULEST, 
CAPACITY  FRCM  1U  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONE   BOY   CAN   RUN  IT. 
tS"  Send  for  illustrated  circular  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonlalis. 

MOSHER.  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  -  -  -  216  Front  Street,  Manufacturers, 
G.  G.  WICK  SON  &  CO.,      -       ■      -      -     3  &  5  Front  Street,  Selling  Agents, 

SAN  P8ANCI8CO,  OAL. 


TIMOTHY  HOPKINS. 

EXPORTERS,  IMPORTERS   AND  GROWERS  OF 

TREES,PLANTS.SEEDS,eULBS. 

427-  29  SANSOME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MURSERIE8:    MENLO    PARK,  OAL. 

SWEET  PEA  SEED  FREE— We  will  mail,  free,  a  pacliet  of  Mixed  Pea  Seed 
(our  own  growing)  to  each  person  who  will  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  peo- 
ple who  have  gardens  and  are  interested  in  floners, 

CALLA  LILY  BULBS  WANTED.— Write  us  stating  Quantity 
and  Price, 


Have  you  a  Plant  or  Fern  in  your  home  1 
specimens. 


If  not,  send  for  some.    We  have  choice 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shiubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  0.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


T 
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o 


I 
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^  I  R  O  M  ^ 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE, 

ALL  SIZES. 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  irrigating  Purposes,  Stocii 
Ranclies,  Etc. 

Made  In  Lengths  Desired  from  16  to  SO  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  tbiclinese  of  metal  used,  is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  ALL  UNDERGROUND  PURPOSES,  we  immerse  the  Pipe 
in  a  bath  containing  a  epenal  mixtuie  of  A8PH  ALTUM,  PITCH  and 
PETROLEUM,  at  a  Temperature  of  300°  Farenheit.  It  thus 
rereives  a  thorough  coating,  both  Inside  and  outside,  rendering  it  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  is  practio^lly  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Galvanized,  for  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES, LSTABLES,  ETC. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-  LOS  ANGELES. 


DEWEY  &  GO  l^^oMABKBT  8T.^6^  F^  PATENT  AGENTS. 


(dlJCdtioDal. 


Bowens  Academy, 

UolTsrslty  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YODNG  MEN. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 
but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWENS.  M.  A..  Head  Master. 


School  Of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $3»;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon  Assay, 
t2S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying.  ISO. 
ESTABLISHED  1864  tS"  Send  for  circular. 


Analytical  Chemists  and  Assayers. 

ESTABLISHED  18S7  —  109^  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Aogeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  be-t  laboratory 
in  Southern  Californi»  and  are  prerared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer^ 
tiiizers.  Eta    ASSAYING  TAUGHT 


ACiUiu    BUSINESS  PKAU-IICE. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  $75. 
No  VaoAnoNB.  Day  and  Evshins  SigaiOHS. 

Ladles  admitted  into  all  Departments. 
Address:    T  A.  ROBINSON.  M  a  Prnsldent 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
tor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
oidMdual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
aw  Sknd  for  Cikodlak. 

G.  P.  HEALD,  PresldeDL 

C.  a  HALEY,  Secretary, 


ECLIPSE 


STEEL 


STANDARDS 

HUSTLER! 

WIND  MILLS! 

Wind  Mills! 
Towers ! 


We  want  live  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  whom  liberal  prices  and  terms  will  be 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


CMention  this  paper.) 


Chicago,  1/^ 


GALE 

BAKER  ^'^^  HAMILTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 


STOCK 


SCALES 


4Tor^ 
U.  S.  STANDARO.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

tif  Delivered  at  toot  U  K.  titatton  and  ample  time  tM 
baiMing  and  testing  alAwred  before  aooeptaace. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON.  Binghamton.  M  f 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

126  KEARNY  aTREBT,  SAN  FRANOISOO. 


ARTESIAN  WELL  TOOLS. 

A  full  set  complete  of  Hand-boring  Tools,  six  incbra, 
of  late  design  and  nearly  new,  for  sale  at  reduced  price, 
as  the  owner  bag  no  further  use  for  them. 

Inquire  or  address  W.  ZABTMAN  St  CO., 

Petalama,  Cal. 


PLOWS 

sj:-BAe&  HAMILTON  sAcm 


120 
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Aug.  6  1802 


SIMPLICITT ! 


DISPATCH ! 


DURABILITY 


THE  LIGHTNING  HAY  PRESS. 


By  the  new  Power  Device  used,  the  leverage  and  power  steadily  incrpaseo,  until  the  last  few  inches  of  plunger  movement,  the  power  ie  enormous — the  power  being  ao  strong 
that  bales  of  great  weight  are  made — and  is  arranged  so  there  is  no  jerk  whatever  on  the  team  paHsiog  the  center,  and  no  pull  crossing  the  Pitman;  thus  we  have  the  simplest  full 
circle,  as  well  as  the  easiest  press  on  team  and  men,  and  the  most  rapid  in  its  operation.  Our  improvements  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  are  giving  perfect  satisfaction 
wherevpr  used. 

We  claim  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  machinery,  that  the  most  simple  is  the  most  practical.  The  Lightnin?  has  no  cogs,  slides  or  chains,  there  are  no  swinging  arms,  or  con- 
nection of  Pitman  with  crank  whatever,  to  interfere  with  rebound.  All  others  have  friction  of  either  cgs  slides,  chains  or  swinging  arms,  the  Lightning  nothing  but  air;  we 
have  a  ten  (10)  inch  crank,  thirty-six  (86)  inch  stroke,  twelve  (12)  foot  sweep,  twenty-eight  (28)  inch  feed  opening,  with  a  flaring  steel  hopper  which  more  than  doubles  our  feed 
opening;  we  have  also  adopted  an  automatic  tucker  or  folder,  which  folds  the  hay  down  in  front,  making  a  very  smooth,  compact  bale. 

As  the  Lightning  has  greater  capacity  than  others,  necessitates  its  being  made  correspondingly  stronger,  by  using  st^el  in  parts  where  others  use  wood  and  cast  iron;  the 
baling  case  on  the  Lightning  is  made  of  heavy  steel  (having  a  tensile  strength  of  60,000  pounds)  bound  with  steel  angles,  not  bolted  but  riveted  with  red  hot  rivets,  making  it 
practically  a  mould  of  steel";  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tying  chamber  is  Steel  Plate,  and  the  sides  T  Steel;  thus  the  bale  has  no  possible  avenue  of  escape  to  spread,  until  tied  and 
entirely  out  of  the  press;  this  is  the  secret  of  the  solid  bale  for  which  the  Lightning  is  noted. 

DEERE   IMPLEMENT  CO., 


305   &   307    MARKET  STREET, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NO  FIRE !  NO  BOILER ! 

NO  ASHES!       NO  SMOKE! 

No  Engineer ! 
No  Danger ! 

PACIFIC  Gas  or  Casoline  Engines.  RECAN  Vapor  Engines. 

LAUNCHES  I   ENGINES  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  WORK ! 

Over  800  in  Actual  Use  on  this  Coast,  Running  Pumps,  Hoisting  Works, 

Machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  Boats.  ^ 

UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  221-223  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CONTINUOUS. 
POWERFUL. 
RAPID. 


The  Farmers'  Own 

892.  MM 


We  have  one  press  used  very  little,  co  t  $4u0,  will  sell  for  $250  if  ordered  this 
month,  Full  circle.  10  to  20  tons  per  day.  $425.  Send  for  circular 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P.&B  .  DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  28, 1888.) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Frnits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.   NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.     COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD, 

Put  np  in  Rolls  coDtainiDE  1000  spare  feet,  or   Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  1  36, 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREP. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST..      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO 


-»-'-*-»--'-'lIllO  BIODRA   HOME  TREATMENT 

I  ^/"^^Vr'nTl  Will  save  jron  Money,  Time  and  3a(rerini(.  Seod  for  book  on  Health,  Bwut>  and 
•L^V/XN    JL  Happiness.     BICDRA  COMPANY,  «S0  Smbooic  St.. 8an  Vranetapo. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBU8HINO  OO. 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


Luther  Burbank's  New  Plums. 

Notable  results  are  already  accruing  from  the  wonder- 
fully extensive  and  devoted  efforts  which  have  been  put 
forth  for  many  years  by  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa. 
He  has  produced  during  the  last  25  years  something  like 
twenty  million  hybrid  and  crossbred  seedling  plants,  and 
the  endless  labor  and  outlay  bestowed  in  hybridizing 
selecting,  testing,  etc.,  is  now  being  more  generally  recog- 
nized, and  some  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  originated  by  his 
labors  are  becoming  household  words  wherever  fruits  and 
flowers  are  admired.  We  have  from  time  to  time  alluded 
to  this  important  work  in  the  Rtjkal,  and  we  are  pleased 
now  to  mention  three  new  plums  of  which  early  borne 
samples  are  sent  us. 

The  first  is  a  seedling  grown  from  seed  of  Kelsey  Japan 
plum  crossed  with 
pollen  from  Sat- 
suma.  It  is  a 
wondefully  fine 
fruit  in  texlure  of 
kin  and  flesh, 
and  in  fact  is  free 
from  coarseness 
of  any  kind.  It 
carries  the  rich 
dark  color  of  the 
Satsuma,  and  in 
its  upper  portions 
shows  the  sym- 
metry of  that  va- 
riety. Its  lower 
half  discloses  the 
influence  of  the 
Kelsey  upon  its 
outline,  for  it  has 
i  n  c  1  i  n  a  tion  to 
draw  to  a  point, 
though  to  a  much 
less  degree  than 
in  the  Ktlsey. 
The  flesh  has  the 
dark  red  of  the 
Satsuma,  some- 
w  h  a  t  lightene<l 
with  the  yellow 


close  rows  first  to  determine  which  are  worthy  of  further 
trial,  and  these  specimens  came  from  plants  grown  almost 
as  thick  as  a  hedgerow.  We  shall  watch  with  interest  to 
see  what  they  will  do  when  budded  into  a  good  stock,  as 
Mr.  Burbank  will  undoubtedly  proceed  to  do. 

The  production  of  a  few  such  varieties  as  the  above 
should  prove  full  consolation  and  reward  for  the  labor  Mr. 
Burbank  puts  forth.  Of  course,  to  get  one  such  fruiting 
variety,  he  has  to  fruit  hundreds,  all  the  rest  of  which  are 
probably  altogether  worthless  through  reversion  to  the 
wild  type.  But  this  is  the  price  which  the  devoted  origi- 
nator of  new  varieties  has  to  pay  for  his  victories. 


The  Advance  in  Hog  Product. 

Within  the  past  60  days  there  have  been  several  ad- 


of  the  Kelsey.  Its 
flavor  is  characte- 
ristic and  delight- 
ful, and  suggests  watermelon,  grape,  plum  and  apricot  as 
its  presence  invades  the  palate.  The  pit  is  smooth,  shapely 
and  of  medium  size.  The  fruit  seems  to  us  to  reflect  in  a 
notable  degree  the  good  qualities  of  both  its  parents. 

Mr.  Burbank  sends  us  also  two  other  crossbred  seed- 
lings. One,  designated  as  "  J,"  is  a  very  handsome  yellow 
with  slight  reddish  clouding  on  the  sun  side.  It  is  also 
built  upon  the  Kelsey  crossed  in  this  case  with  the  Bur- 
bank. It  has  rather  more  of  the  Kelsey  shape  than  the 
fruit  cross  with  Satsuma  above  described,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  uneven  as  the  Kelsey.  It  has  clear  yellow  flesh 
and  a  flood  of  juice  of  very  mild,  agreeable  flavor.  It 
seems  to  be  a  persistent  clingstone. 

Another  new  variety  is  marked  "  2,"  and  is  a  cross  of 
Kelsey  with  Satsuma  pollen.  It  gives  no  intimation  of 
the  Kelsey  shape,  but  almost  fully  reflects  the  Satsuma 
form.  It  is  a  dark  color,  plentifully  studded  with  light 
yellow  dots.  It  has  a  most  beautiful  deep  red  and  almost 
translucent  flesh,  suggesting  a  mass  of  currant  jelly.  It  is 
juicy  and  has  a  distinctly  vinous  flavor.  The  variety  has 
points  which  will  command  wide  attention. 

These  fruits  are  all  good  medium  size,  but  smaller  than 
good  samples  of  either  of  their  parent  varieties.  It  is  al- 
together probable  that  they  will  run  larger  when  better 
grown.    Mr°  Burbank,  of  course,  fruits  his  seedlings  in 


A  FOOTHILL  ORCHARD  ON   STONY  CREEK,  IN  COLUSA  COUNTY. 


vances  in  the  market  value  of  hog  product,  with  still 
higher  prices  expected  to  rule.  The  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  face  of  a  pack  of  5,085,000  hogs  from  March 
to  August  1st,  against  a  pack  of  4,285,000  hogs  during  the 
like  time  in  1891.  Notwithstanding  the  pack  this  year 
shows  an  increase  of  800,000  bogs,  yet  the  stock  of  hog 
product  at  the  East  is  remarkably  light,  so  heavy  have 
been  the  home  and  export  demand.  The  marketing  of 
a  larger  number  of  hogs  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
certainty  of  a  large  falling  off  in  the  corn  crop  and  pros- 
pective higher  prices  for  the  cereal.  The  opinion  that 
higher  prices  will  rule  for  hog  product  is  grounded  on  the 
fact  that  farmers  have  marketed  or  else  have  provided  for 
marketing  all  the  hogs  they  intend  to  before  the  new  corn 
crop  season  sets  in,  and  with  fewer  available  hogs  and 
light  stocks  of  the  product,  combined  with  an  excellent 
home  and  export  demand  for  the  latter,  it  will  be  quite 
impossible  for  packers  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  favor- 
able situation  and  put  prices  as  high  as  the  market  will 
justify. 

Tobacco. — Tobacco  at  the  Gulp  plantation  at  San 
Felipe  shows  the  fine  condition  and  excellent  quality  of  a 
true  Havana  leaf.  There  are  50  acres  which  will  yield 
about  50,000  pounds.    Gutting  is  now  in  progress. 


A  Coast  Range  Foothill  Orchard. 

We  have  had  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  Sierra 
foothill  orchards.  On  the  opposite  or  western  side  of  the 
great  valley  of  California  lie  the  foothills  of  the  Coast 
Range,  which  are  to  some  extent  being  used  for  orchard 
and  vineyard  planting.  These  foothills  are,  on  the  whole, 
less  picturesque  than  those  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  they 
generally  carry  less  forest  and  jutting  rock,  and  their  soil 
is  of  a  more  somber  hue.  And  yet  they  have  here  and 
there  trees  and  rocks  and  falling  water  fit  to  entrance  an 
artist.  But  their  greater  area  is  gentle  slope  and  rolling 
hills  and  their  expanse  seems  almost  illimitable.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  a  great  part  of  the  foothills  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Goast  Range  is  in  a  region  of  deficient 
rainfall,  and  they  have  not  above  them  the  natural 

reservoirs  of  the 
snow-crowned  Si- 
erra. 

There  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  region 
of  Coast  Range 
foothills  on  the 
west  side  of  the 
Sacramento  val- 
ley which  has 
abundant  rainfall 
and  kind,  loamy 
soil  and  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  for 
fruit  production. 
The  precipitation 
ot  moisture  is  far 
g'eater  than  on 
the  plains  of  the 
valley,  and  catch- 
ing the  sun  rays 
as  they  first  sur- 
mount the  Sierra 
Nevada, and 
holding  them 
during  long  days, 
conditions  are 
present  which 
favor  the  produc- 
tion of  early 
fruits.  The  hill- 
sides and  small 
valleys  on  the 
west  side  of  the  lower  Sacramento  valley  have  been  famous 
for  years  in  this  line  of  production.  It  is  now  something 
of  a  question  how  far  northward  these  favoring  conditions 
prevail.  Recent  experience  has  shown  that  the  northern 
extension  of  this  region  is  greater  than  was  once 
thought,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  set  a  bound  upon  it. 

The  picture  upon  this  page  shows  a  small  orchard  in  the 
northern  extension  of  the  region  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Stony  creek  region  of  Colusa  county, 
and  it  well  portrays  the  features  of  the  foothills  on  the 
we«t  side  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  Lands  which  have 
been  used  since  the  settlement  of  the  State  for  hay  or  grain 
or  pasturage  have  of  late  become  diversified  as  in  the  en- 
graving by  the  insertion  of  areas  of  fruit  trees.  Marked 
is  the  contrast  at  this  season  between  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  and  vines  and  the  sere  expanses  of  stubble  or  dry 
pasturage.  Marked  also  is  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
value  of  these  lands  when  thrifty  and  productive  trees  give 
demonstration  of  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  situation 
to  fruit  production.  All  owners  of  such  lands  should  put 
them  to  the  test  of  such  employment.  It  does  not  cost 
much  to  plant  and  care  for  a  small  orchard,  and  yet  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  comfort  of  the 
home,  and  in  many  cases  upon  the  value  of  the  holding, 
are  almost.beyond  estimate. 
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The  Week. 

We  seem  to  have  had  rather  a  narrow  escape  from  a  rain 
in  August  this  year.  At  central  coast  points  and  even  in 
the  interior  at  the  north  there  was  everything  varying 
from  a  sprinkle  to  a  light  shower.  Fortunately  it  did  not 
invade  the  regions  where  fruit  is  largely  laid  out  on  trays, 
or  where  the  tiers  of  grain  sacks  rise  like  fortifications  on 
field  or  river-bank.  California  has  too  much  value  out  of 
doors  now  to  tolerate  the  thought  of  a  rain,  and  fortunately 
there  is  very  little  danger  of  it  at  present. 

The  astronomers  are  knocking  their  heads  together 
about  Mars,  which  happens  to  be  somewhat  nearer  the 
earth  than  usual.  It  Mars  could  hear  all  that  is  said  about 
him,  he  would  douse  his  glim.  According  to  reports,  land 
and  water  exchange  places  more  rapidly  on  his  surface 
than  they  do  on  a  good,  lively  real  estate  map. 

World's  Fair  matters  seem  to  be  reviving,  and  in  south- 
ern California  are  especially  active.  Now  they  propose  to 
send  a  whole  acre  of  bearing  orange  trees,  a  date  pi.lm  100 
feet  high,  and  Egyptian  pyramids  of  jelly,  etc.  It  looks 
as  though  northern  California  might  have  to  growl  wver 
another  southern  boom  in  1894.  The  southern  people 
seem  to  know  how  to  do  it. 


Per.'^iaii  Fat-Tailed  Sheep. 

A  very  interesting  band  of  immitrrants  has  been  captured 
for  California.  It  seems  that  Gen.  Truxton  Beale,  an  old- 
time  Californian,  while  U.  S.  Minister  to  Persia,  became 
interested  in  a  race  of  fat-tailed  sheep  which  are  highly 
esteemed  in  that  country.  They  are  large,  mutton  sheep, 
coarse-wooled  and  weigh  about  175  pounds,  live  weight. 
A  part  of  this  avoirdupois  is  the  fat  tail,  which  in  some 
cases  reaches  a  weight  of  six  to  ten  pounds.  From  this 
oily  appendage  comes  the  common  name  of  the  breed.  As 
a  result  of  Gen.  Beale's  admiration,  a  present  of  these 
Persian  sheep  was  made  to  the  United  States,  and  Secre- 
tary Rusk,  to  whose  hands  all  such  agricultural  donations 
come,  decided  that  the  climate  of  California  would  suit 
these  distinguished  foreigners.  The  next  conclusion  was 
that  C.  P.  Bailey  of  San  Jose,  the  well-known  Angora  goat 
king  of  the  Pacific  slope,  would  of  course  know  best  how  to 
dispose  of  this  new  ovine  acquisition  from  Asia,  and  so 
they  are  coming  consigned  to  his  care.  There  are  17  sheep 
in  the  band  and  they  are  expected  to  arrive  in  San  Jose 
next  week,  Mr.  Bailey  proposes  to  place  one  pair  in 
Golden  Gate  Park  and  another  pair  perhaps  at  one  of  the 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  Another 
pair  will  go  to  one  of  W.  B.  Carr's  farms  in  Kern  county, 
and  the  balance,  for  the  present,  will  go  to  Mr.  Bailey's 
Angora  farm  in  Monterey  county.  Mr.  Bailey  ought,  if 
possible,  to  take  the  sheep  to  the  State  Fair,  so  the  people 
can  all  see  their  present  from  the  Shah.  Then  there 
shoald  be  careful  proTuion  made  for  handling  the  band, 


to  determine  their  value  both  as  pure  breds  and  for  cross- 
ing. We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Bailey  will  do  this  with  his 
customary  enterprise. 

A  Conoentration  of  Milling  Interests. 

During  the  last  week  there  has  been  announced  a 
notable  concentration  of  flour  milling  interests  in  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  part  of  the  State.  A  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  combination  formed  to  control  the  chief  mills  in  San 
Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Benito,  Monterey 
and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties,  which  seemed  to  work 
well  for  those  inside,  although  it  created  hardships  out- 
side. The  present  combination  includes  a  far  greater 
group  of  milling  interests,  for  it  is  stated  that  the  mills 
owned  by  the  new  concern  have  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
6000  bariels  of  flour  daily,  and  12  of  them  are  now  run- 
ning, giving  daily  employmment  to  an  aggregate  of  1000 
men  in  different  cities  of  the  State.  The  combination  cuts 
a  considerable  figure  financially,  for  the  corporation  is 
capitalized  at  $10,000,000  in  paid-up  stock. 

The  ostensible  reasons  for  the  combination,  as  stated  by 
a  director  of  the  concern  to  a  reporter,  are  given  as 
follows: 

"  The  idea  is  that  we  want  to  do  business  on  a  cheaper  basis 
and  put  our  stock  on  the  market  under  better  advantages.  As 
it  DOW  stands,  each  millman  takes  all  his  risks  singly.  Now, 
iu  this  corporation,  if  my  mill  should  burn  down  to-morrow 
my  product  would  go  on  just  the  same. 

"  But  competition  is  done  away  with,"  suggested  the  reporter. 
"  How  about  that  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  so  far  as  we  in  the  company  are  concerned  there 
will  be  no  competition,  but  we  will  not  put  up  prices — on  that 
we  are  determined.  Overproduction  and  limited  markets 
have  kept  us  in  check  and  prevented  us  from  making  any 
great  money  in  the  business.  We  hope  to  do  a  little  better  in 
the  future  under  the  new  arrangement." 

Apparently,  the  creation  of  a  combination  of  this  kind 
has  the  chance  of  coming  between  the  graingrower  and 
the  breadeater  in  a  way  to  work  hardship  to  both.  To  the 
extent  of  its  membership  it  removes  competition  in  the 
purchase  of  choice  milling  wheat,  which  has  often  been 
keen  between  rival  millers,  and  local  wheat  values  were 
thereby  advanced.  On  the  other  hand  it  prevents  compe- 
tition between  these  same  parties  for  custom  for  flour,  and 
though  the  combination  is  "  determined  not  to  advance 
prices,"  prices  will  advance  by  their  inaction,  unless  mills 
outside  of  the  combination  keep  them  down.  Fortunately, 
perhaps,  there  are  many  strong  milling  firms  outside  of 
the  new  corral. 

It  is  true  that  milling  combinations  have  not  yet  done 
much  on  this  coast,  but  they  have  been  a  source  of  serious 
trouble  to  graingrowers  in  the  central  west,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  here  also.  They  have  necessitated  the  build- 
ing of  mills  by  graingrowers  in  some  instances.  This  is 
uphill  aud  dangerous  work.  It  would  be  far  better  for  the 
graingrower  to  find  a  market  in  which  healthy  competi- 
tion established  fair  prices,  but  there  have  been  cases  in 
which  farmers  have  had  to  fight  the  devil  with  fire,  and 
cooperation  has  been  succe^8fully  invoked  to  contend  with 
combination. 

But  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  spared  the  issues  between 
graingrowers  and  millowners  which  have  vexed  and  hin- 
dered the  prosperity  of  other  producing  regions.  We  hope 
we  shall  not  see  another  lot  of  dismantled  mills  and 
locked  out  workmen,  with  the  attendant  loss  and  incon- 
venience resulting  from  the  cessation  of  local  grinding 
facilities.  If  the  combination  can  work  to  advantage  in 
extending  the  flour  trade  between  California  and  adjacent 
States  and  Territories  and  to  points  of  distant  shipment,  it 
will  cure  overproduction  in  a  legitimate  way.  By  increasing 
the  demand  and  broadening  the  avenues  of  disposition,  its 
work  will  be  generally  beneficial.  If  it  is  to  reduce  pro- 
duction by  closing  up  mills,  by  forcing  weaker  rivals  into 
bankruptcy,  and  to  increase  its  profits  by  crushing  down 
the  price  of  milling  wheat  and  running  up  the  price  of 
flour,  its  birth  will  usher  in  a  period  of  discomfort  and 
trouble  which  will  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 
What  the  future  will  be  will  depend  upon  the  aims  and 
policy  of  the  combination  which  are  not  officially  stated, 
and  upon  its  actions  which  are  yet  to  be  taken. 


Florida  Ibriqation. — Upon  another  page  may  be 
found  an  interesting  account  of  a  Florida  pumping  and 
sprinkling  outfit.  In  addition  to  the  absence  of  high, 
flowing  water  in  that  State,  because  of  no  mountain 
sources,  it  seems  that  the  State  has  no  bottom  to  it  which 
will  hold  water,  so  that  artificial  rainfall  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable way  to  distribute  water.  Some  who  have  tried  to 
carry  water  in  ditch  or  furrows,  speak  feelingly  of  its 
speedy  disappearance.  One  man  says  he  ran  250,000  gal- 
lons in  a  trench  before  it  reached  900  feet  distance  Irom  the 
source.  Another  man  poured  10,000  gallons  out  of  a  tank 
and  it  did  not  travel  ten  feet.  Another  used  300,000  gal- 
lons to  wet  two  acres  of  trees.  No  wonder  they  have  to 
sprinkle.  What  else  can  they  do  in  a  State  with  no  top 
and  Do.bottom — just  a  lot  of  lea-foam  rocking  on  the  tide . 


The  Situation  of  Wheat. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  Rural  Press  claimed  that 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  world  would  be  less  in  this  year 
than  it  was  in  1892,  and  intimated  that  California  No.  1 
white  shipping  wheat  was  a  good  investment  at  around 
$1.40  per  cental.  This  latter  opinion  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  will  be  fully  verified  before  the  fall 
months  pass.  Already  our  statement  that  there  would  be 
a  short  crop  is  being  proven  correct,  so  far  as  the  first 
estimates  go  to  show.  Beerbohm,  a  recognized  authority, 
places  the  yield,  in  bushels,  of  the  leading  countries  aa 
follows:  United  States,  520,000,000  (this  is  9,000.000 
bushels  more  than  our  estimate);  Russia,  208,000,000; 
France,  288,000,000;  India,  208,000,000;  Hungary,  132,- 
000,000;  Italy,  116,000,000;  United  Kingdom,  64,000,000: 
Germany,  104,000,000.  Total,  1,640,000,000  bushels, 
against  1,700,000,000  in  1891,  and  1,726,000,000  in  1890. 
From  the  smaller  producing  wheat  countries,  the  yield 
will  aggregate  less  in  this  year  than  it  did  in  1891,  so  that 
it  is  safe  to  place  the  total  outturn  of  all  countries  at  about 
75,000,000  bushels  less  in  1892  than  it  was  in  1891. 

In  estimating  the  probable  requirements,  several  im- 
portant factors  must  be  considered.  The  root  crop  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  unquestionably  very  much  larger  this 
year  than  it  was  in  1891,  but  on  the  Continent,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  most  reliable  information  received, 
there  is  no  material  difference  in  the  yield,  but  the  rye 
crop  will  be  larger — how  much  it  is  hard  to  estimate.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  the  root  crop,  particularly  that  of 
potatoes,  plays  an  important  part  in  relation  to  wheat  re- 
quirements, while  rye  is  equally  important  on  the  Conti- 
nent.  Even  with  increased  crops  of  root  vegetables  and 
rye,  the  shortage  in  wheat,  with  a  short  crop  of  com  in 
this  country,  cannot  be  made  good. 

The  corn  crop  in  the  United  States  cuts  no  small  figure 
in  estimates  as  to  the  probable  market  value  of  wheat. 
The  crop  is  now  placed  at  1,600,000,000  bushels,  against 
over  2,000,000,000  bushels  in  1891,  with  the  season  from 
two  to  three  weeks  late.  If  a  heavy  frost  should  in  next 
month  visit  the  corn  belt  in  the  central  States,  then  the 
estimated  crop  of  1,600,000,000  bushels  will  be  cut  down 
very  materially,  and  the  markets  for  wheat  and  corn  make 
a  rapid  advance,  for  corn,  as  an  article  of  food  and  of  feed, 
cuts  as  important  a  figure  in  the  United  States  as  do 
the  root  crops  in  England  and  rye  in  Germany.  When 
this  country  has  a  large  corn  crop,  more  wheat  is  available 
for  expirt,  and  vice  versa  when  the  corn  crop  is  poor  to 
fair.  Estimating  on  this  basis  the  probable  wheat  surplus 
which  will  be  available  for  export  in  the  United  States 
the  present  season,  it  is  quite  safe,  even  with  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  carryover  from  the  season  of  1891-92,  to  esti- 
mate it  at  not  to  exceed  150,000,000  bushels,  against  224,- 
831,843  bushels  in  the  season  of  1891-92  out  of  a  total 
crop  of  611,780,000  bushels.  That  the  estimated  surplus  of 
150,000,000  bushels  from  the  present  crop  is  now  too  small, 
but  may  possibly  be  too  high,  we  give  the  following : 
From  the  crop  in  1882,  which  aggregated  504,185.000 
bushels,  there  was  exported  147,811,316  bushels,  and  from 
the  512,765,000  bushels  yield  in  1884,  there  was  exported 
132,570,366  bushel?,  and  in  both  of  these  years  the  yield 
of  corn  was  larger  than  is  the  estimated  yield  in  this  year. 


Mr.  Koebkle's  Return. — Albert  Koebele,  the  Govern- 
ment entomologist,  has  returned  from  his  search  for  bene- 
ficial insects  in  Australia,  and  is  now  at  his  home  in  Ala- 
meda. He  brought  additional  supplies  of  the  insects  al- 
ready named  in  the  Rubal,  as  previously  sent  by  him, 
and  he  expects  them  to  demonstrate  their  value  here  as  be 
saw  it  demonstrated  durin  g  bis  travels. 


Rights  in  the  Case. 

Rural  New  Yorker. 
Here  is  the  reasoning  of  some  newspapers  and  United 
States  Senators  on  the  strike  at  Homestead.  1.  The  tarifl 
has  enabled  the  Carnegies  to  make  more  money  than  tbey 
could  have  made  without  it.  2.  This  wealth  was  created 
by  the  labor  of  the  workmen.  3.  The  workmen  have  a 
moral  right,  therefore,  to  seize  a  portion  of  that  property 
and  bold  it.  There  is  a  tariff  of  five  cents  a  dozen  on  eggs 
and  just  about  that  much  difference  between  the  prices 
obtained  by  American  and  Canadian  farmers  f)r  this 
product,  as  quoted  in  the  Toronto  and  Buffalo  markets. 
According  to  this  the  farmer  gets  more  for  his  eggs  than 
he  would  were  the  Canadian  product  free.  This,  we  say, 
is  the  theory.  Now  if  some  large  poultryman  had  trouble 
with  his  hired  man  over  wages,  would  that  hired  man  be 
justified  in  claiming  a  share  of  the  eggs?  His  labor  has 
made  the  business  possible  and  the  tariff  has  helped  the 
farmer  make  money  out  of  his  hens.  If  the  Homestead 
men  have  a  right  to  share  Carnegie's  property,  the  hired 
man  has  a  right  to  take  at  least  one  egg  of  every  dozen. 
What  are  the  rights  of  the  laborer?  Where  do  they  begin 
and  end  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  have  much  to 
do  with  the  American  future. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

General  Weaver  arrived  in  Oalifornia  last  week  and  is 
lending  to  our  presidential  campaign  not  only  the  interest 
of  his  presence,  but  the  force  of  effective  private  and  pub- 
lic speech.  No  affectations  oi  dignity  are  allowed  to  limit 
his  campaign  activities.  He  goes  up  and  down  the  State 
in  the  moat  Democratic  spirit,  talking  freely  and  cordially 
with  all  who  visit  him,  and  addressing  public  meetings 
wherever  he  stops  overnight.  Mr.  Weaver  says  nothing 
particularly  new,  but  he  says  the  old  things  exceptionally 
well,  attracts  large  and  attentive  hearings  everywhere  and 
is  unquestionably  making  votes  for  the  People's  party. 
The  Rural  does  not  believe,  with  Mr.  Weaver  and  his 
political  school,  that  the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs.  It 
sees  plainly  enough  that  times  are  hard  and  believes  that 
a  good  many  reforms  are  needed  to  establish  uniform  jus- 
tice in  the  country;  but  it  does  not  believe  that  all  the 
evils  of  the  time  can  be  cured  by  changing  the  laws. 
Much  less  does  it  believe  that  such  changes  as  Mr. 
Weaver  proposes  would  do  the  country  good.  The 
sub-treasury  scheme  and  the  silver  coinage  scheme, 
if  put  into  effect,  would,  we  believe,  plunge  the 
country  into  such  distress  as  it  has  never  before  suffered. 
Mr.  Weaver  and  his  associates  stand  chiefly  for 
policies  that  have  failed  time  and  time  again  in  other 
countries,  and  which  the  most  intelligent  judgment  ol  our 
own  country  and  times  condemns  as  false  and  vicious. 
We  believe  with  the  People's  party  in  an  honest  and  eco- 
nomical government;  in  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs;  in  the  policy  of  holding  American 
lands  for  American  settlement,  and  in  many  other  lines  of 
public  policy;  but  we  oppose  with  the  earnestness  of  pro- 
found conviction  those  financial  theories  which  we  hold  to 
be  based  upon  false  principles  and  which  we  believe 
would  lead  to  widespread  ruin.  We  speak  thus  plainly 
knowing  well  that  other  expressions  would  be  more  ac- 
ceptible  to  many  of  our  readers,  but  with  a  newspaper 
as  with  a  man,  there  is  no  decent  rule  of  conduct 
save  the  rule  of  honesty.  To  be  fair  with  its  readers,  the 
BuRAL  must  speak  out  its  honest  judgments  of  things,  and 
believing  as  it  does,  it  would  be  false  to  its  duty  if  it  did 
not  warn  the  farming  community  of  the  Pacific  coast 
against  the  financial  heresies  of  Mr.  Weaver  and  those 
who  stand  with  him.  We  do  not  question  their  honesty, 
bat  we  believe  that  they  are  wrong. 

We  cannot  believe  that  these  financial  heresies  have 
taken  such  hold  upon  the  public  mind  as  their  promoters 
assert.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  talked  with 
scores  of  farmers,  men  of  repute  for  honesty,  com- 
mon-sense and  public  spirit,  and  in  almost  every  case  the 
opinions  expressed  have  been  in  accord  with  our  own. 
We  are  not,  we  hope,  violating  a  confidence  of  social  life 
in  quoting  the  remarks  of  Hon.  I.  C.  Steele  of  Pes- 
cadero  in  this  connection.  I  believe,  said  Mr.  Steele 
that  the  Government  should  issue  all  the  money 
of  the  country,  and  that  every  dollar  it  issues  should  be 
the  equal  of  any  other  dollar;  that  whether  it  be  gold, 
silver  or  paper  it  shall  be  a  full  dollar  in  value.  I  believe 
in  the  use  of  silver,  but  I  want  a  dollar's  worth  of  it  put 
into  a  dollar.  We  are  not  able  to  quote  Mr.  Steele  exactly, 
but  the  above  is  substantially  what  he  said.  Another  man, 
who  never  says  in  private  what  he]  is  not  willing  to  say 
publicly,  and  whose  expressions  we  therefore  feel  safe  in 
quoting,  is  Hon.  W.  L.  Overhiser,  of  San  Joaquin  county. 
I  believe,  said  he,  in  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  but  I  want 
the  bullion  in  the  silver  dollar  to  be  worth  a  dollar.  We 
might  quote  scores  of  others,  but  they  all  come  to  the  same 
thing.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  sentiment  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  question  and  whose  business  experience 
and  general  character  entitle  their  judgments  to  credit. 
These  men  are  not  blind  to  the  disadvantages  of  a  single 
standard;  they  are  not  blind  to  the  evils  of  the  steadily 
enhancing  value  of  gold;  they  see  the  danger  as  plainly  as 
Mr.  Weaver  and  his  associates,  but  they  have  not  lost  their 
heads,  and  they  know  that  old  diseases  are  not  cured  by  new 
ones — they  are  not  willing  to  throw  the  country  into  fits  in 
the  hope  of  curing  its  ague.  To  such  men,  men  of  busi- 
ness sense  and  judgment  whose  motives  are  above  question 
and  whose  intelligence  enables  them  to  study  public  ques- 
tions fairly,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producing 
farmer,  the  public  should  listen  rather  than  to 
glib  talkers  who  find  profit  and  public  distinction  in  pro- 
moting "  reforms."  The  judgment  of  one  such  solid  man 
of  common  sense  is  worth  that  of  a  hundred  professional 
agitators. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  People's  party  will 
command  a  large  vote  in  Oalifornia  this  year.  Its  chief 
promoters,  in  reckoning  their  strength,  point  to  the  33,000 
members  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  Oalifornia  and  to  an 
equal  or  greater  number  of  trades-unionists,  and  assume 
that  all  will  vote  the  Weaver  ticket.  Of  course  this  is  an 
extravagant  estimate.   The  greater  number  of  farmers,  as 


well  in  as  out  of  the  Alliance,  will  be  guided  by  their  old 
party  afSliations,  and  the  same  is  true,  if  we  may  credit 
the  head  of  the  American  Federation,  of  the  trades-union- 
ists. Men  are  loth,  in  politics,  to  depart  from  old  associa- 
tions, and  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
country  to  make  them  do  it  in  anything  like  wholesale 
numbers.  And  yet,  there  are  oftentimes  great  surprises 
in  the  election  returns.  Who  would  have  supposed,  for 
example,  that  the  People's  party  would  poll  nearly  15,000 
votes  in  the  recent  election  in  Oregon?  True,  it  was 
only  a  minor  election,  a  time  when  men  are  much  less 
scrupulous  as  to  their  political  action  than  in  presi- 
dential elections,  but  the  returns  surprised  the  most  acute 
political  guessers,  and  there  may  be  the  same  sort  of  sur- 
prise in  store  for  California  this  fall.  But  assuming  that 
the  People's  party  support  will  be  large,  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  rest  upon  the  positive  quality  in  the  Omaha 
platform.  It  rests  not  upon  the  silver  and  sub-treasury 
heresies,  but  upon  the  just  discontent  of  the  country  with 
the  old  parties.  The  corruptions  of  politics — both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican — in  this  State,  the  shameful  rule  of 
the  city  rings  in  the  legislature,  the  cowardice  of  both 
parties  in  allowing  railroad  and  other  corporations  to  fat- 
ten at  the  expense  of  the  producers — these  are  the  evils 
that  have  made  political  disgust  widespread  in  Oalifornia; 
these  have  driven  into  the  new  party  thousands  who  feel 
they  cannot  remain  in  their  old  political  relations  without 
loss  of  self-respect.  They  love  not  the  new  so  much 
as  they  despise  and  loathe  the  old. 


In  an  article  printed  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
July,  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  said : 

To  support  the  People's  party  under  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
labor  party  is  to  act  under  misapprehension.  It  is  not,  in  the 
nature  of  its  make-up,  a  labor  party,  or  even  one  in  which  the 
wage-workers  will  find  their  haven.  Composed,  as  the  People's 
party  is,  mainly  of  employing  farmers,  without  any  regard  to 
the  interest  of  the  employed  farmers  of  the  country  districts  or 
the  mechanics  and  laborers  of  the  industrial  centers,  there  must 
of  necessity  be  a  divergence  of  purposes,  methods  and  interests. 

In  the  following,  which  appeared  last  week  in  the  tele- 
graphic columns  of  the  daily  press,  there  is  something 
like  practical  confirmation  of  Mr.  Gompers'  remark  : 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Aug.  2.— General  James  R.  Baker,  the  Alli- 
ance candidate  for  governor  of  Minnesota,  this  evening  wrote 
a  letter  withdrawing  his  name  from  the  field.  This  leaves  it 
to  the  other  wing  of  the  party,  headed  by  Ignatius  Donnelly. 
It  is  staled  that  the  Alliance  wing,  numbering  approximately 
20,000  votes,  will  join  the  Democrats.  The  Alliance  faction 
will  make  its  fight  in  the  legislative  districts. 

Nothing  is  truer  than  that  there  is  no  basis  for  perma- 
nent political  association  upon  class  lines  between  the 
farmers  of  the  country  and  the  trades-unionists.  The 
former,  as  Mr.  Gjmpers  truly  says,  stand  for  the  interests 
of  employers,  the  latter  for  the  interests  of  the  employed. 
The  Homestead  affair  affords  an  illustration.  The  farmers 
of  the  country  stand,  almost  to  a  man,  with  the  mill-owner 
who  claims  protection  for  his  property  and  for  his  right  to 
employ  whoever  may  be  willing  to  engage  in  his  mill  upon 
terms  mutually  agreeable.  They  are  outspoken  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  spirit  which  would  make  the  dictum  of  the 
trades-union  the  law  of  the  land  as  between  employer  and 
employed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trades-unionists,  so 
far  as  they  have  spoken,  are  with  the  strikers  heart  and 
soul  and  support  them  to  the  last  of  their  demands. 
Manifestly  here  are  elements  that  will  not  mingle,  and 
no  amount  of  pressure  can  for  any  long  time  hold 
together.  From  the  brief  dispatch  quoted  above,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  wreck  of  the  party  in  Minnesota  the 
trades-unionists  have  gotten  away  with  the  organization, 
leaving  the  Alliance  wing  out  in  the  cold  and  with  no 
resource  but  to  make  itaelf  as  comfortable  as  possible  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  old  parties. 


If  those  who  fondly  imagine  the  United  States  to  be  the 
foremost  country  of  the  world  in  the  work  of  political  and 
industrial  evolution  will  fix  their  attention  upon  the  far-off 
continents  in  the  south  seas,  they  will  find  that  we  have 
fallen  behind  in  the  race.  While  we  have  been  talking 
about  the  eight-hour  day,  Australia  has  established  it;  and 
while  we  are  merely  suggesting  Government  ownership  of 
railways,  there  it  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  Review  of 
Reviews  notes  that  the  Victorian  administration  is  about 
to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  boards  of  con- 
ciliation to  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  another  to 
authorize  the  loan  of  public  money  at  three  per  cent  to 
farmers  wishing  to  buy  land  and  build  homes.  This  last 
measure  is  certainly  very  radical,  but  an  American  critic, 
the  Christian  Union,  points  out  that  the  loan  it  proposes  is 
certainly  less  hazardous  than  the  loan  our  own  Government 
contemplates  making  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company. 
The  fact  that  the  money  is  lent  to  the  poor  to  be  spent  ot 
home,  instead  of  lent  to  the  rich  to  be  spent  abroad,  does 
not  make  the  measure  any  more  objectionably  socialistic. 
Besides  these  innovations  in  Victoria,  another  quite  as 


striking  has  been  made  in  New  Zealand.  The  Parliament 
there  has  enacted  a  law  assessing  land  and  improvements 
separately,  and  exempting  improvements  when  valued  at 
less  than  twenty- five  hundred  dollars.  At  this  point,  how- 
ever, the  legislators  depart  from  the  principle  of  the  sin- 
gle tax,  and  accept  that  of  progressive  taxation.  Im- 
provements worth  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
are  taxed  at  a  gradually  increasing  rate,  which  is  the  same 
as  that  upon  land  when  the  improvements  are  valued 
above  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  For  landed  estates  valued 
above  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  still  another  progress- 
ive tax  is  established,  which  rises  from  the  rate  of  five 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  where  the  estate  is  worth  less 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  over  a  dollar  on  the  hundred 
where  the  estate  is  worth  more  than  a  million.  Altogether 
the  property  of  the  very  rich  is  taxed  at  about  double  the 
rate  imposed  upon  the  property  of  the  poor.  New  Zealand 
has  for  many  years  applied  a  similar  principle  in  the  taxa- 
tion of  inheritances.  This  earlier  law,  though  it  has  not 
prevented  the  creation  of  greater  and  greater  estates,  has 
at  least  checked  this  process,  and  sensibly  lightened  the 
burden  of  the  wage-earners  and  property-owners.  The 
new  law  simply  makes  another  great  stride  in  the  same 
direction. 


Those  English  statesmen  and  journals  who  are  fond  of 
satirizing  American  political  incidents  might,  if  they 
would  trouble  themselves  to  look  about  them,  find  better 
amusement  closer  at  home.  It  would  perhaps  be  deemed 
uncivil  to  remind  them  of  the  Irish  election  scenes,  but 
it  was  in  an  English  town,  we  believe,  that  sand  was 
thrown  into  Mr.  Gladstone's  eyes  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  more 
recent  incident  worthy  of  note  was  the  entrance  last 
week  of  Mr.  Hardie,  the  champion  of  the  "  Labor  inte- 
rest," into  the  House  of  Commons.  He  drove  up  in  a 
four-in-hand  covered  with  flaming  posters  and  loaded 
with  a  yelling  crowd  of  his  supporters.  He  was  dressed, 
with  studied  affectation,  in  workingmen's  clothes, 
greasy  and  dirty,  and  advanced,  cap  on  head,  to  take  the 
oath.  In  contrast  with  this  sort  of  thing,  "Sockless" 
Jerry  Simpson's  conduct  is  the  pink  of  refinement.  Our 
English  friends  would  do  well  to  look  after  their  own 
"  motes  "  before  hunting  tor  our  "  beams." 


The  British  Medical  Society  has  been  looking  into  the 
so-called  "  gold  cure"  for  drunkenness,  now  largely  prac- 
ticed in  this  State  and  elsewhere,  and  after  full  examina- 
tion condemns  it.  The  substance  which  is  injected  into 
the  blood  of  the  patients  was  found  to  contain  no  gold  at 
all,  but  to  be  water  so  charged  with  poisonous  drugs  as  to 
be  more  intoxicating  than  wine.  Atropine,  the  well- 
known  paralyzing  agent,  is  the  chief  ingredient.  The 
Rural  frankly  confesses  its  satisfaction  at  this  report  be- 
cause from  the  beginning  it  has  held  the  so-called  cure 
"  under  suspicion."  It  has  seemed,  as  we  have  viewed  it, 
to  be  instinct  with  quackery  both  in  its  pretentions  and 
in  its  methods.  It  has  seemed  to  us  in  opposition  to  the 
whole  true  principle  of  enduring  temperance  reform,  in 
that  it  makes  men  sober  through  narcotic  effects  rather 
than  by  the  development  of  their  rational  and  moral 
powers  of  self-control.  It  affords  for  drunkenness  the 
same  sort  of  "cure"  that  chloroform  affords  for  physical 
pain.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  holds  the 
patient  to  an  enforced  sobriety  for  a  time  and  thus  affords 
opportunity  for  sober  reflection  upon  his  condition  and  for 
the  making  of  new  resolves.  But  this  advantage  must 
be  obtained  at  dreadful  cost  to  the  .  constitution,  and  it 
would  unquestionably  be  better  to  lock  the  patient  up  for 
a  time,  keep  intoxicants  away  from  his  reach,  and  thus 
secure  a  respite  of  temporary  sobriety  in  which  his  better 
nature  may  be  worked  upon  in  the  legitimate  ways  of 
warning  and  persuasion.  This  is  old-fashioned  treat- 
ment, and  it  will  probably  remain  in  reputable 
practice  when  the  Keely  craze  is  forgotten.  After  a 
few  more  Keely  "  graduates  "  have  died  of  heart  failure, 
a  few  more  suflered  paralysis,  and  a  few  more  gone  insane, 
people  will  stop  and  call  their  common  sense  to  judge  if 
it  be  wise  to  enforce  suicide  upon  the  nervous  system  even 
for  the  sake  of  being  sober  for  a  few  weeks  or  months. 


The  state  Fair. 

Preparations  for  the  grandest  State  Fair  ever  held  in  the 
State  are  progressing  satisfactorily.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  on  Monday,  applications  for  space  both  at  the 
park  and  in  the  pavilion  were  in  excess  of  supply.  At  the 
former  the  demand  for  stallroom  is  already  so  great  that 
the  directors  do  not  yet  see  the  way  clear  to  accommodate 
all  the  applicants.  The  directors  are  greatly  impressed  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  historical  exhibit,  and  will  have  to 
erect  an  immense  temporary  building  near  the  pavilion  to 
contain  all  the  articles  promised  for  that  department.  The 
exhibition  promises  to  excite  wider  interest  than  ever  be- 
fore since  State  Fairs  have  been  held  in  this  State. 
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Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for  Week  Ending 
August  8tli. 

The  crop  conditiona,  as  reported  for  the  week  ending 
Monday  evening  the  8th  inst.,  show  that  the  weather  has 
been  somewhat  warmer  than  during  the  previous  week, 
while  the  outlook  is  about  the  same,  viz.:  A  good  yield 
of  barley  and  hay  and  a  fair  yield  of  wheat.  The  fruit 
crop  will  be  short  of  the  average.  Bartlett  pears,  peaches, 
nectarines  and  other  fruits  are  being  shipped  daily  in  car- 
loads to  the  East.  The  weather  has  been  generally  cloud- 
less throughout  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  State.  A 
slight  sprinkle  of  rain  was  reported  from  Tehama  and 
Butte  counties.  The  grain  crops  are  all  secured  and  fruit 
is  being  rapidly  harvested.  The  well-known  fact  that  the 
climatic  conditions  of  California  remain  nearly  the  same 
from  now  until  October  leaves  little  of  interest  for  corres- 
pondents to  report;  hence  the  failure  of  nearly  half  the 
regular  number  to  send  in  reports. 

Shasta.— J/idwon— The  temperature  for  last  seven  days  has 
been  about  normal,  reaching  100  degrees.  The  lowest  temper- 
ature was  58°.  Fruit  is  ripening  very  fast.  Three  carloads  of 
fruit  were  shipped  from  Anderson  to  Chicago  during  the  week, 
and  three  carloads  will  be  started  for  the  same  destination 
during  the  coming  week.  Reports  from  Fall  River  are  good 
and  wheat  and  grazing  fine.    Harvesting  is  about  over  here. 

Humboldt. —  Upper  Mattole — The  highest  temperature  re- 
corded during  the  past  week  was  94°.  The  lowest  temperature 
recorded  was  56°;  mean  temperature  64°.  Harvesting  progress- 
ing satisfactorily.  Wheat  is  very  plump,  but  not  very  full  in 
the  head  and  will  be  nearly  an  average  crop.  Corn  and  pota- 
toes late,  but  doing  well. 

I.,AKE. —  Ma  Tel  Vineyard — The  weather  continues  very  sea- 
sonable, though  possibly  a  little  cool.  Threshing  is  well  along 
and  the  crop  is  up  to  the  expectations.  Fruit  is  very  scarce  and 
commands  rea^y  sale.  Grapes  are  doing  well,  but  warmer 
weather  would  be  better  for  them. 

Sonoma. — Healdsburg— AyerngB  weather  has  prevailed  during 
the  past  week,  with  some  foggy  mornings  and  some  warm  days. 
Fruit  is  ripening  nicely  and  liops  are  doing  well. 

Santa  Rosa — General  conditions  unchanged  since  last  week. 
Frait  is  ripening  slowly,  but  fast  enough  to  make  it  of  a 
splendid  quality.  Canneries  are  running  full  blast  and  prices 
are  firm.  Hops  are  growing  well  and  promise  a  fair  yield.  In 
some  sections  there  will  be  a  good  crop  of  grapes. 

Sacbamento. — Sacramento — The  temperature  during  the  past 
week  has  ranged  from  10°  below  the  normal  to  8°  above,  the 
averase  for  the  week  being  4°  warmer  than  the  normal.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  are  coming  into  market  in  fair  quantities  and 
commanding  good  prices.  The  sunshine  has  been  normal,  but 
has  given  an  increased  amount  of  heat.  There  has  been  no 
rainfall,  which  is  normal,  but  very  few  clouds  have  been  ob- 
served. The  hop  crop  was  but  slightly  injured  by  the  high 
winds  of  Sunday. 

Franklin. — The  weather  has  been  cool,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  hot  days.  Harvesting  is  very  nearly  finished  and 
the  crop  has  turned  out  very  satisfactory,  but  the  prices  have 
ranged  low. 

Napa. — Napa  City — The  carload  of  fruit  that  leaves  here  to- 
day for  Helena,  Montana,  includes  apples,  pears,  peaches  and 
grapes.  It  has  already  been  sold  for  the  Napa  valley  fruit- 
growers by  L.  R.  TuU,  at  prices  ranging  from  90  cents  to  $1.25 
per  box  delivered  on  the  cars.  The  first  part  of  the  week  the 
temperature  was  slightly  above  the  normal,  and  ths  latter  part 
somewhat  below  the  normal;  weather  has  been  foggy  during 
the  mornings,  with  warm  afternoons.  The  fruit  is  doing  well, 
as  are  also  grapes,  but  the  latter  will  be  late. 

Sdtteb. —  Tuba  OUy— The  weather  has  been  cooler  than  the 
average.  The  first  of  the  week  a  few  light  showers  of  rain 
was  precipitated.  Fruit  is  coming  in  lively,  while  shipping, 
canning  and  drying  are  being  rapidly  carried  on.  Corn,  etc., 
is  maturing  well  and  hops  ripening  slowly. 

Yuba  County. —  Wheatland— We&thei  very  favorable  for  har- 
vesting, which  will  last  another  three  weeks,  and  the  yield  will 
be  a  good  average.  The  peach  crop  is  good.  Hops  are  doing 
well  and  will  be  a  tine  crop. 

Solano. — Denverton — The  summer  has  been  a  remarkably 
cool  one  with  but  few  warm  days.  Threshing  is  nearing  an 
end,  and  the  wheat  yield  is  a  little  below  the  average  expecta- 
tions.   Barley  is  up  to  the  average. 

Amador. — OZ«<<i— Highest  and  lowest  temperatuses  98°  and 
64°.  Nothing  new.  Warmer  than  usual  and  threshing  in  full 
blast. 

Stanislaus. — Oakdale — The  farmers  are  generally  better  satis- 
fied with  the  temperature  for  the  past  seven  days,  as  it  has  en- 
abled them  to  begin  work  earlier  in  the  morning,  still  they  are 
of  tlie  opinion  that  if  it  were  a  little  warmer  it  would  be  more 
beneQcial  to  them.  The  general  opinion  is  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  favored  spots,  crops  will  be  light.  The  fruit 
crops  in  this  vicinity  are  good.  On  Monday  evening, 
August  1st,  there  was  a  meteoric  display.  Shortly  afterward 
the  sky  became  clouded,  and  at  10  p.  m.  a  few  drops  of  rain 
fell,  the  air  being  very  sultry. 

Monterey.— San  Ardo — The  weather  for  the  past  week  has 
been  very  warm.  Highest  temperature  105°,  lowest  47°.  Fruit 
is  about  three  weeks  late,  but  is  ripening  rapidly.  The  grape 
crop  will  be  light,  owing  to  late  spring  frosts  and  the  unusually 
light  rainfall. 

Saiinoi  — The  grain  and  hay  crop  of  this  locality  will  be  a 
full  average  or  better.  Hay  better  in  quality  than  usual.  Apple 
crop  probably  light.    Potatoes  a  fair  crop.   Be.ans,  etc.,  light. 

Tehama.— ^ed  Bluff— Tha  temperature  was  below  the  noimal, 
with  a  trace  of  rain  here  and  at  Oroville  on  the  2d.  Fruit  has 
ripened  quite  rapidly  during  the  week. 

Los  Angeles.— 1/04  AngeUt—Th&  warm  weather  during  the 
past  wtek  has  been  beneficial  for  fruit-dryiug  and  ripening  of 
crops.  Figs,  table-grapes,  plums  and  nectarines  are  in  market. 
Muscats  late. 

San  Luis  Obispo.— San  Luis  Obispo— We  have  had  a  warm 
week,  and  all  crops  have  suffered  excepting  those  on  the  river 
bottoms  and  moist  land.  On  Saturday  the  heavy  fog  cooled  us 
ofTa  little.  We  may  now  expect  cool  weather.  Highest  tem- 
perature during  the  week  was  95°.  Our  Arroyo  Grande  fruit- 
growers have  a  new  market  at  the  Santa  Maria  cannery,  and 
are  shipping  a  goodly  quantity  of  apricots. 

Alameda.- P/<Muan((wi— Cool  weather  continues  with  brisk 
coast  winds.  Thrashing  is  nearly  completed,  the  yield  being  a 
fair  average  in  quality  and  quantity.  Hops  are  looking  well, 
but  picking  will  be  later  than  last  year.  Sugar  beets  promise  a 
heavy  yield,  and  are  rapidly  increasing  in  saccharine,  recent 
tests  showing  13  per  cent  sugar  with  90  per  cent  coefficient 
purity. 

San  Joaquin.— Lodi— Highest  temperature,  96°  on  the  5th- 
lowest,  54°  on  the  3d,  with  light  westerly  winds.  Wheat  har- 
vest drawing  to  a  close.  The  output  generally  speaking  is  be- 
low expectations,  quality  varying  from  fair  to  excellent.  Water- 
melons are  plentiful  and  of  fine  quality.  Peach  crop  short,  but 
quality  good 

Colusa. —  Williams — Temperature  and  sunshine  about  the 
average  and  conditiona  favorable. 


EflUIT  fljAf^KETING. 


Fruit  Shipments  tn  English  Markets. 

The  second  consignment  of  fresh  fruit  for  London, 
which  left  this  city  two  weeks  ago  to-night,  will  be  due  in 
London  to-morrow  morning,  and  better  prices  are  looked 
for  than  were  obtained  for  the  first  shipment,  as  the  Lon- 
doners have  had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  good  quality  of 
the  fruit. 

The  third  of  the  special  London  fruit  trains,  which  left 
Sacramento  a  week  ago  last  night,  arrived  in  New  York 
yesterday,  and  the  fruit  will  leave  there  to  day  by  steamer 
for  London. 

The  fourth  train  will  be  started  from  here  to-night  by  the 
California  Fruit  Transportation  Company.  The  train  will 
be  loaded  entirely  by  A.  T.  Hatch  of  Suisun,  and  will  con- 
sist chiefly  of  pears. 

In  Agent  Appel's  opinion,  the  most  important  thing  'o 
be  considered  just  now  is  the  matter  of  the  condition  in 
which  the  fruit  reaches  its  destination.  If  all  the  ship- 
ments should  be  as  successful  in  this  respect  as  the  first, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  good  paying  prices  will  be  realized 
in  a  short  time.  The  people  of  London  will  soon  learn  by 
experience  that  refrigerated  fruits  are  just  as  good  as  any 
other. — Record  Union,  Aug.  8. 

While  the  prices  realized  on  the  first  shipment  of  Cali- 
fornia refrigerated  fruit  to  England  were  not  very  satisfac- 
tory to  the  fruitgrower,  A.  T.  Hatch  declares  to  a  reporter 
of  the  Bulletin  that  he  is  not  discouraged.  When  spoken 
to  on  the  subject,  he  said  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  the 
same  feeling  that  existed  when  the  first  shipments  were 
made  to  the  domestic  markets.  In  New  York  and  Chicago 
they  would  not  at  first  take  the  fruit  out  of  refrigerator  cars 
for  fear  it  would  not  keep.  They  would  not  take  it  at  a 
low  rate  even,  until  they  found  out  by  his  persistence  in 
shipping  it  that  it  was  not  only  better,  but  would  keep  bet- 
ter than  fruit  that  had  not  been  kept  in  refrigerator  cars. 

Mr.  Hatch,  turning  to  his  dispatches,  quoted  to  the  effect 
that  the  pears  sent  by  him  arrived  on  the  Majestic  in  a 
green  conditition.  The  trade  wanted  green  pears,  but  no 
plums.  That,  he  believed,  would  prevent  anybody  send- 
ing any  more  plums.  He  had  a  notion,  however,  to  keep 
right  on  with  his  shipments.  He  lost  money  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  domestic  shipments,  but  made  money  by  keep- 
ing them  going.  The  fruit  had  been  shipped  to  England 
in  the  same  packages  shipped  to  the  East,  and  the  fruit 
had  been  picked  in  the  same  condition  as  picked  for  New 
York;  very  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  ripe  as  when  sent  to  the 
packer. 

The  cost  of  sending  the  fruit  was  $4.25  per  hundred  and 
refrigeration  cost  $i.62>^  more,  20,000  pounds  forming  a 
carload.  His  first  shipment  consisted  of  pears,  peaches 
and  plums. 

"  Instead  of  being  discouraged,"  said  Mr.  Hatch,  "  I  have 
spoken  for  three  cars  for  to-morrow,  and  I  have  spoken  for 
the  next  train  if  I  can  get  it."  The  boxes  of  Bartlett  pears 
averaged  40  to  50  pounds  and  there  was  nothing  in  them 
at  los.  That  didn't  pay  expenses.  Souvenirs  brought  i6s. 
Twenty  shillings  a  box  was  about  as  low  as  they  could 
afford  to  send  them  to  England  for,  considering  the  price 
that  could  be  realized  in  New  York.  The  Columbia  plums 
sold  at  los.  The  boxes  were  only  half  the  size  of  those 
containing  Bartlett  pears.  He  didn't  lose  anything  on 
them,  but  probably  came  out  even  on  them,  considering 
the  sales  in  New  York. 


W.  H.  Mills  Suggests  a  Plan. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  an  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  marketing  of  Califor- 
nia fruit,  suggested  by  W.  H.  Mills,  met  with  considerable 
favor  from  the  members  present.  He  proposed  that  Cali- 
fornia fruit  be  marketed  through  the  eastern  and  middle 
States  substantially  the  same  as  oysters  are  sold  by  the 
oyster  trains  that  leave  Baltimore  every  day.  These  trains, 
Mr.  Mills  said,  are  loaded  with  oysters  only,  and  the  train 
travels  all  through  the  different  States  on  a  regular  time 
schedule,  distributing  its  contents  at  various  places  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  in  each  locality.  At  some  places 
one  sack  is  left,  at  others  50,  at  others  more.  In  this  way 
the  train  distributes  its  freight  all  over  the  country,  reach- 
ing millions  of  people,  and  the  whole  load  is  gone  before  it 
has  time  to  spoil. 

The  same  method,  Mr.  Mills  said,  could  and  should  be 
applied  to  the  marketing  of  California  fruit.  It  would  then 
be  possible  to  reach  twice  the  number  of  people  in  half  the 
time  that  it  now  does,  and  fruit  would  not  be  hauled  to 
Chicago,  past  Iowa,  only  to  be  shipped  back  again  to  that 
State  or  possibly  not  to  reach  there  at  all. 

Private  companies  run  the  oyster  trains  and  it  is  deemed 
the  best  plan.  A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  E.  J, 
Gregory,  president  of  the  board,  E.  W.  Martin  and  L.  C. 
McAfee  were  appointed  to  visit  John  J.  Valentine,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company,  to  see  if  that 
organization  looked  with  favor  on  the  matter  and  also  to  in- 
vite him  to  assist  in  the  discussion  of  the  matter  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Good  for  Shippers. 

Through  the  efJorts  of  Messrs.  Wetmore  Bros,  and  other 
commission  merchants  of  this  city,  arrangements  have  been 
effected  with  the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  which  will  prove  a  great  benefit  to  fruit  and  produce 
growers  along  this  line.  The  accompanying  letter  ex- 
plains itself: 

Office  of  S.  F.  &  N.  Pac.  Railroad  Co.,  1 
San  Francisco.  July  29.  1892.} 
Lusk Hughes  andjo  other  Commission  A/«r<:A<jn('j.— Gentlemen: 
Replying  to  your  corainunication  of  July  23d.  I  beg  to  state  that  com- 
mencing Monday,  August  ist,  and  continuing  until  further  notice,  we 
will  deliver  fruit  and  other  perishable  produce  from  our  freight  sheds, 
corner  Front  and  Vallejo  Sts.,  at  5  o'clock  A.  m.,  as  you  request. 

H.  C.  Whitney,  Gen'l  Manager. 


How  to  Hoe. 

Plymouth,  Mich.,  Aug  5,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— It  may  seem  invidious  and  in  bad 
taste  for  a  layman  to  presume  to  criticise  an  editorial,  such 
as  appeared  in  the  PRESS  of  30th  ult.,  entitled  "  The  Man 
with  the  Hoe;"  but  the  good  nature  of  the  editor  emboldens 
me  to  venture  a  few  thoughts  on  this  seemingly  simple 
operation.  The  one  who  wrote  that  article  evidently  un- 
derstands handling  the  pen  better  than  the  hoe.  Hoeing 
is  an  art,  one  of  the  fine  arts  of  the  husbandman.  One 
definition  of  a  hoe  is,  "A  garden  tool  for  weeds,  to  cut 
with  a  hoe;"  and  it  is  a  very  good  one,  too.  It  was  origin- 
ally used  as  a  method  to  dig  up  the  soil;  but  modern  in- 
ventions of  the  cultivator  has  superseded  this  use  of  the 
hoe,  and  now  it  is  used,  or  should  be  used,  to  cut  up  the 
weeds;  and  this  can  be  done  most  effectually  by  having  a 
sharp  hoe,  and  drawing  it  in  a  slightly  slanting  direction 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  cutting  ofl  the  weeds  just 
below  the  crown  of  them,  and  not  by  digging  into  the  soil 
with  one  corner  of  the  hoe.  Digging  up  the  weeds  in  this 
way  might  answer  in  the  dry,  warm  climate  of  California, 
but  would  not  answer  where  there  is  irrigation  or  rainfall, 
as  the  bit  of  earth  dug  up  with  the  weeds  would  be  likely 
to  cause  them  to  grow  again.  The  boys  at  the  agricultural 
colleges  where  the  writer  has  been  employed  used  to  re- 
mark, "  Any  fool  ought  to  know  how  to  hoe;"  but  they 
soon  showed  they  were  the  fools,  by  their  awkward  motions 
with  the  hoe.  It  requires  judgment  and  skill  to  hoe  ef- 
fectually and  with  ease,  as  in  every  other  operation.  "  Ev- 
ery man  to  his  trade."  Hoeing,  like  every  other  art  or 
trade,  must  be  chiefly  learned  by  practice,  and  we  East- 
erners, of  necessity,  have  more  practice  with  the  hoe  than 
those  living  on  the  Pacific  slope,  where  machinery  is  more 
generally  used.  J.  S.  TiBBlTS. 

Just  so:  now  if  our  friend  will  read  over  again  the  attide 
he  criticises,  he  will  see  that  the  statements  related  espe- 
cially to  California  conditions  and  to  midsummer  work. 
Special  mention  was  made  of  February  work  in  moist  soil 
as  different  from  that  to  which  the  writer  refers.  It  was 
soil-stirring  to  prevent  evaporation  for  which  the  writer 
used  both  the  hoe  and  the  pen.  Of  course,  in  orchard, 
vineyard  and  fieldwork,  this  is  done  with  the  cultivator, 
but  in  the  house  garden  the  hoe  must  be  used  both  for 
vegetable  and  flower-growing.  Wherever  practicable, 
gardens  should  be  arranged  for  horse  cultivation,  but  this 
is  not  always  practicable  nor  desirable.  The  writer  knows 
about  the  style  of  hoeing  which  our  correspondent  speaks 
of;  in  fact,  he  was  brought  up  on  it.  It  was  simply  be- 
cause this  style  of  hoeing  will  not  do  for  the  summer  sea- 
son in  this  State  that  the  subject  was  commented  upon. 
We  can  hoe  Eastern  style  from  December  to  April,  and 
gently  lift  off  the  weeds  below  their  root  crowns  with  all 
the  grace  which  our  correspondent  taught  his  schoolboys, 
but  weeds  are  not  concerned  in  our  midsummer  hoeing. 
There  is  not  one  in  s'ght.  The  question  is  simply  that  of 
soil-stirring  to  prevent  crusting,  and  for  this  the  airy,  grace- 
ful hoe-touching  is  a  delusion.  A  certain  depth  of  pulver- 
ization must  be  had,  and  in  much  garden  work  it  must  be 
done  with  the  hoe. 

It  was  mainly  for  people  who  have  come  here  recently 
with  such  notions  of  hoeing  as  our  correspondent  has  that 
we  wrote  of  summer  work  with  the  hoe.    Eastern  people  ,1 
may  know  more  about  weed-cutting  in  moist  soil  in  sura 
mer  than  we  do,  and  they  often  come  here  with  the  idea  Ij 
that  because  weeds  do  not  grow  in  summer  there  is  no  use  i| 
in  continuing  summer  cultivation.    A  season  or  two  of 
local  experience  usually  teaches  better. 


Tin  Collar  for  Cankerworras. 

San  Jose,  Aug.  6,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  well  lemember  when  visiting  The 
Willows  fruit-growing  district,  near  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara 
county,  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  I  noticed  the  farm 
hands  shoveling  dry  earth  up  in  the  branches  of  fruit  trees 
and,  when  done,  hundreds  of  cankerworms  would  hang 
down  on  a  thread-like  fiber.  This  is  a  very  expensive  way 
to  remove  this  pest,  indeed. 

While  visiting  San  Jose  Grange  on  Saturday  last,  a  fruit- 
grower, Mr.  M.  Wingate,  had  to  tell  something  that  he  had 
found  out,  which  was  told  '•  for  the  good  of  the  Order."  He 
said  that  he  had  ordered  500  tin  collars  to  be  made,  some 
of  large  size  which  would  cost  3^2  cents  each,  and  smalleri 
ones  at  3  cents,  and  that  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Leigh,  was  go-' 
ing  to  get  several  thousand  of  the  collars  to  prevent  the 
canker  worm  from  going  up  the  tree.  His  experiments 
were  such  as  to  convince  him  this  was  better  than  the  old 
way  of  placing  paper  around  the  tree  and  then  ink  or  tar  to 
prevent  the  worm  going  up  in  the  branches. 

The  collar  must  be  placed  snugly  up  to  the  bark.  A 
small  piece  of  bale  rope  is  good  to  tie  around  the  tree  and  i 
then  tack  the  collar  around  the  rope  to  make  a  good  fit,  tc 
prevent  the  worm  from  crawling  up  the  tree.  This  will  al- 
low a  place  for  them  to  go  and  lay  the  eggs.  Take  them  of 
and  burn  them,  and  no  more  shoveling  will  be  required. 

The  worm  cannot  get  over  the  outer  rim  of  the  tin  collar  1 
A  large  number  of  fruitgrowers  prefer  printers'  ink  to  an} 
other  thing  used,  as  it  keeps  soft  and  does  not  get  harc' 
like  the  tar  or  oils. 

October  is  the  month  the  worm  commences  to  travel.  I 
may  be  well  for  the  readers  of  the  Rural  to  see  how  thi 
device  succeeds.  W.  H.  Murray,  i 


Petaluma's  new  silk  factory  will  be  ready  for  work  in 
few  days,  the  building  having  been  completed. 


! 


.no.  13,  1892. 
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Hints  on  Orange-Growing. 

In  our  issue  of  July  i6th  we  gave  some  paragraphs  from 
]  essay  read  by  H.  H.  Wheeler  of  Riverside  at  a  recent 
armers'  Institute  at  Pomona.  The  following  are  other 
iggestive  portions  of  the  same  essay: 
As  to  location,  all  agree  in  recommending  the  high  mesa 
inds  and  the  interior  valleys.  For  soil  I  would  choose  the 
arm,  well-drained,  chocolate-colored,  sandy  or  gravelly 
lam.  This  is  much  more  easily  worked,  and  requires,  I 
elieve,  considerably  less  water  than  any  other.  I  have 
Dme  reason  for  thinking  that  oranges  grown  on  soil  similar 
>  the  best  of  that  in  my  neighborhood  have  better  keeping 
nd  shipping  qualities  than  those  grown  on  the  brown  clay- 
h  sand  of  Riverside  or  the  reddish-brown  sandy  clay  of 
edlands.  If  you  choose  some  of  these  kinds,  see  toil 
lat  you  do  not  select  real  estate  with  a  cement -like  sub- 
>il  nearly  impervious  to  water,  and  quite  so  to  the  tap 
Dots  of  your  trees,  (Since  writing  this,  I  have  learned 
lat  some  very  fine  oranges  are  raised  in  Riverside  on  this 
ind  of  soil,  but  it  was  hard  work  to  subdue  the  ground  and 
stablish  the  trees,  and  it  is  well  known  how  large  an 
mount  of  water  it  requires.)  Since  the  orange  luxuriates 
1  warmth,  a  southern  exposure  is  best. 
Avoid  locations  where  damaging  winds  prevail,  if  you 
an. 

The  situations  above  described  will  probably  be  free  from 
evere  frosts.  Do  not  attempt  to  grow  oranges  where,  for 
everal  nights  in  succession,  the  mercury  falls  to  or  below 
le  point  marked  24°  Fahr. 

Now  that  we  are  ready  to  set  out  our  orchard  there  are 
everal  ways  and  months  in  which  it  can  be  done.    In  lo- 
alities  practically  free  from  frost  I  would  plant  almost  any 
ime  from  the  first  rains  until  July.    If  everything  were 
eady,  I  would  plant  after  a  rain  in  November,  and  I  have 
ad  equally  as  good  results  with  planting  in  the  middle  of 
uly  as  at  any  earlier  date,  but  would  not  recommend  it, 
"'ebruary,  May  and  June  are  favorite  months  for  planting. 
)ne  can  set  out  the  young  plants  he  has  raised  and  grow  a 
eedlmg  orchard;  he  can  plant  larger  seedling  trees  and 
lave  them  fruit  sooner.    Here  comes  the  question  whether 
in  orchard  of  seedling  orange  trees  will  eventually  be  more 
)rofitable  than  an  orchard  of  budded  fruit  of  the  same  age. 
:  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  answered  with  any  degree  of 
latisfaction.    The  seedlings  bear  more,  but  cheaper  fruit. 
VIore  of  the  budded  trees  can  be  planted  to  the  acre;  they 
)ear  less,  but  much  more  valuable  fruit.    According  to  my 
irithmetic,  if  a  seedling  orchard  is  started  from  year-old 
slants  and  another  of  budded  fruit,  say  Washington  Navels, 
'rom  two-year-old  trees,  at  the  end  of  12  years,  present 
rices  prevailing,  the  budded  trees  would  be  of  the  greater 
alue — under  favorable  circumstances  and  similar  condi- 
tions.   At  the  end  of  15  years  the  value  of  the  budded  fruit 
kvill  still  lead;  and  at  20  years  of  age  one  could  still  afford 
:o  pay  much  more  for  the  orchard  of  Navels  than  for  the 
3ne  of  seedling  trees.    But  such  computation  is  utterly  use- 
less since  no  one  knows  what  will  be  the  relative  values  of 
the  different  kinds  of  oranges  20  years  hence,  or  whether 
or  not  there  will  be  any  orange  groves;  and  one  might  not 
be  missing  it  far  to  think  that  possibly  the  question  of  profit 
may,  in  that  year  of  grace,  be  settled  by  some  communistic 
scheme  of  life. 

To  return  to  our  planting.  If  one  is  to  start  an  orchard 
of  budded  trees,  there  are,  likewise,  several  courses  to  pur- 
sue. The  young  plants  can  be  set  in  orchard  form  and 
there  budded,  or  one  can  plant  larger  seedling  trees,  say 
four  to  eight  years  old,  and  have  them  budded.  If  trees  of 
uniform  size  can  be  had,  and  the  budding  is  successful,  one 
will  get  a  fine  large  bud  growth,  and  the  orchard  will  soon 
be  in  bearing  order.  This  method  requires  some  skill, 
great  care  and  attention  just  at  the  right  time,  but  is  an 
admirable  way  to  start  a  budded  orchard.  In  setting  out 
budded  trees,  I  prefer  good,  stocky,  low-headed  two-year- 
old  trees.  A  large,  thrifty  year-old  bud  is  nearly,  if  not 
equally,  as  good.  Such  trees  will  have  less  nc^d  of  staking, 
better  resist  the  attacks  of  rabbits,  and  not  be  so  seriously 
damaged  by  frost.  We  might  ask  some  who  have  lost 
many  trees  during  the  past  winter,  would  it  not  have  been 
economy  to  have  paid  a  dollar,  or  two  if  necessary,  for 
a  large,  stocky  tree,  and  not  fifty  cents  for  a  tree  like  a 
riding  whip  ? 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  a  vexed  question 
has  been  one  about  the  merits  of  sweet  stock  and  sour  (or 
native  Florida)  stock.  I  already  hear  a  hoarse  murmur 
arising,  and  fearing  that  I  shall  be  mobbed  from  this  hall, 
will  prolong  nr.y  life  by  avoiding  Its  discussion  altogether, 
and  simply  say  that  anyone  can  easily  ascertain  the  rela- 
tive market  values  of  orchards  planted  with  one  or  the 
other  variety. 

In  starting  an  orchard  of  seedling  trees,  I  would  cer- 
tainly bud  into  seedling  stock,  and  select  buds  from  trees 
known  to  bear  fruit  marked  by  uniformity  of  size  and  ex- 
cellence of  quality.  The  arrangement  of  trees  in  the  or- 
chard according  to  the  septuple  or  triangular  plan  is  com- 
mendable because  it  allows  of  more  trees  to  the  acre,  and 
cultivation  in  four  different  directions  with  equal  con- 
venience. 

WINDRREAKS. 

At  this  stage  an  important  consideration  is  the  planting 
of  windbreaks — emphasized  by  the  experience  of  last  sea- 
son. It  would  even  be  well  to  have  one  planted  a  year  be- 
fore the  orchard  is  set  out,  i(  possible,  but  not  many  years 
sooner  because  it  is  very  hard  to  make  trees  live  which  are 
set  out  near  a  windbreak  three  or  four  years  after  it  is 
planted.  The  eucalyptus,  pepper  and  cypress  are  the  trees 
most  used  for  this  purpose,  and  some  think  olive  trees  will 
serve  a  good  end  in  protecting  our  groves  from  wind- 
storms. The  eucalyptus,  pepper  and  cypress  will  take 
moisture  from  your  orchard  to  an  alarming  degree,  and 
make  necessary  extra  care  of  the  adjacent  row  of  orange 
trees.    If  your  soil  is  quite  free  from  large  stones,  it  will 


probably  pay,  once  in  a  few  years,  to  dig  a  trench  three  or 
four  feet  deep  between  the  windbreak  and  the  row  of  or- 
ange trees  next  to  it.  Of  these  three,  I  prefer  the  stately 
but  ugly  gum  tree.  The  pepper  can't  be  planted  close 
enough  to  make  a  protecting  wall.  The  cypress  has  a 
mysterious  way  of  dying  in  the  prime  of  life;  while  the 
gum  tree  is  of  rapid  growth,  can  be  trimmed  up  high  to 
let  in  the  sunlight,  and  yet  has  a  lofty  top  to  arrest  the 
force  of  winds,  can  be  cut  down  in  the  vigor  of  its  ex- 
istence and  yet  quickly  grow  into  usefulness  again.  If  the 
olive  shall  prove  to  answer  this  purpose,  it  will  make  the 
most  handsome  and  profitable  windbreak. 

It  may  be  well  now  to  stake  the  trees — certainly  if  they 
are  small  willowy  affairs  unable  to  hold  up  their  heads 
alone.  A  stout,  stocky  tree  does  not  need  a  stake  to  keep 
it  erect;  nor  to  train  a  central  stem,  for  that  is  not  the  man- 
ner of  growth  of  a  Washington  Navel,  but  only,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  to  keep  the  wind  from  moving  it  and  loosening 
the  earth  around  the  base  of  the  trunk,  and  so,  possibly, 
doing  harm  by  letting  air  in  to  the  roots.  Also,  wrap 
them  to  keep  off  the  festive  rabbit  and  to  protect  the  trunk 
from  the  sun.  It  may  also  save  your  tree  in  case  of  severe 
frosts. 

CULTIVATION. 

The  next  thing  to  attend  to  is  cultivation.  Cultivation  of 
the  soil,  as  we  speak  of  it,  is  stirring  it  in  some  way  by 
some  implement.  That  may  mean  a  plow,  harrow,  hoe,  or 
one's  fingers.  The  essentials  of  perfect  orchard  cultivation 
are,  in  my  opinion,  lifting  the  soil  and  pulverizing  it  as 
completely  as  possible,  leaving  it  level  or  free  from  ridges 
and  keeping  down  weeds.  The  acme  of  cultivation  is  to 
have  the  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  in 
the  mechanical  condition  of  road  dust.  The  standards 
and  teeth  of  a  good  cultivator  should  curve  and  slope  for- 
ward; be  narrow,  so  as  to  leave  as  low  ridges  as  possible, 
and  so  close  together  as  to  practically  stir  all  the  ground. 
None  of  the  cultivators  quite  suit  me.  But,  you  say,  a 
cultivator  with  a  low  head  or  frame,  and  teeth  very  near 
together,  will  clog  with  weeds  and  trash.  My  dear  friend, 
donH  grow  weeds,  ^^row  oranges.  Furthermore,  a  cultiva- 
tor with  teeth  very  near  together  will  thoroughly  cultivate 
by  going  all  over  an  orchard  in  two  directions,  while  with 
the  present  styles  cultivation  in  three  different  directions  is 
necessary  to  completely  pulverize  the  soil.  I  do  not  think 
a  constant  or  frequent  use  of  an  ordinary  harrow  advisable; 
it  tends  to  pack,  and  not  raise,  the  soil. 

Now  I  see  many  of  you  shake  your  heads  as  I  say  I  do 
not  approve  of  plowing  my  orchard.  (Bear  in  mind  that  I 
refer  to  our  gravelly  loam.)  One  objection  is,  that  it 
throws  the  land  out  of  shape  for  irrigating;  another,  that  it 
destroys  too  many  fibrous  roots;  and  a  third  is  that  it  takes 
more  time,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  does  no  more  good  than 
a  thorough  pulverization  by  a  good  cultivator.  I  have  not 
put  a  plow  into  my  orchard  for  five  years,  and  do  not  intend 
to  so  long  as  I  can  raise  oranges  as  good  as  are  now 
grown  there;  nor  do  I  deem  deep  cultivation  necessary.  I 
wish  some  one  would  disprove  the  statement  that  three  or 
four  inches  of  finely  pulverized,  dry  surface  soil  will  retain 
all  the  moisture  that  can  be  retained,  as  well  as  six,  eight  or 
twelve  inch  plowing  or  cultivating. 

Plowing  brings  up  the  subject  of  turning  under  a  large 
growth  of  weeds.  A  man  recently  said  to  me,  "  I  know  I 
am  improving  my  soil  by  so  doing."  I  admit  that  he  may 
be  improving  his  soil  mechanically — making  it  more  fri- 
able— bnt  I  greatly  doubt  if  he  is  adding  much  plant  food 
to  his  soil.  Some  plants  derive  much  nourishment  from 
the  air,  but  I  do  not  believe  many  of  our  common  orchard 
weeds  turned  under  will  fertilize  the  soil  to  any  appreciable 
degree.  Prof.  Wickson  has  told  me  that  turning  Hnder  a 
large  growth  of  weeds  does  fertilize  the  soil  considerably 
more  than  by  the  amount  of  food  which  the  weeds  have 
withdrawn  from  it;  partly  by  what  they  have  derived  from 
the  atr  and  partly  by  making  available  certain  constituents 
in  the  soil  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  taken  up 
by  the  roots.  He  thinks  this  may  be  more  applicable  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  than  here.  Still  I  prefer 
clean  culture  of  the  orchard,  and  to  fertilize  with  just  what 
I  know  my  soil  needs. 

Cultivate  after  each  rain  if  possible.  Do  it  as  soon  as 
the  ground  will  work  kindly;  it  will  save  wear  of  man,  beast 
and  tools.  Be  sure  and  cultivate  after  the  rain  which  you 
have  reason  to  believe  will  be  the  last  of  the  spring;  it  will 
save  you  two  or  three  irrigations. 

The  use  of  the  smoothing  plank  is  desirable  if  your  culti- 
vator leaves  ridges,  and  after  the  cultivation  following  irri- 
gation as  soon  as  the  soil  is  friable  and  not  very  wet.  Of 
course  you  understand  that  different  places  with  various 
soils  have  local  tools  differing  more  or  less. 

IRRIGATION. 

The  importance  of  irrigation,  and  the  help  it  would  be 
to  have  all  known  information  about  it  collected,  demands 
a  separate  volume.  There  is  no  question  that  orange  trees, 
and  good  orange  trees  at  that,  can  be  grown  without  irriga- 
tion. I  mean  on  other  than  moist  land,  although  I  have 
eaten  good  oranges  grown  in  Artesia  on  moist  land;  and 
excellent  seedlings  from  an  orchard  in  Live  Oak  canyon, 
about  seven  miles  north  of  Pomona,  where  water  is  almost 
at  the  surface.  These  trees  are  also  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  orange  trees  will  not  do  well  on  soil  where  there 
is  standing  water  within  20  feet  of  the  surface.  In  my  or- 
chard near  the  foothills  are  some  seven  year  old  trees 
which  have  had  no  artificial  watering  for  the  past  three 
years  and  have  fruited  each  year.  At  the  same  place 
there  are  about  200  orange  trees  set  out  over  two  years  ago 
which  were  not  watered  during  the  excessively  hot  and 
parching  season  of  last  year,  yet  they  had  new  growth  on 
them  nearly  every  day.    Some  of  them  fruited. 

While  these  examples  prove  the  first  proposition,  any 
one  would  be  called  a  crank  who  would  set  out  to  raise  or- 
anges for  profit  without  a  good  water  right  for  irrigating 
purposes.  Formerly  the  amount  of  water  used  was  very 
large,  and  its  application  frequent.  Now  we  know  thai 
thorough  cultivation  will,  in  a  great  measure,  reduce  the 
necessity  of  artificial  watering. 

As  to  the  amount  of  water  needed,  I  am  confident  that 


on  soils  similar  to  mine,  an  inch  to  eight  acres  will  always 
be  enough  if  piped  to  the  corner  of  the  orchard  and  carried 
in  flumes  or  cement  ditches,  particularly  if  stored  in  a  res- 
ervoir of  sufficient  size.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  amount  is 
more  than  enough  if  used  in  the  most  economical  way.  In 
Riverside,  the  amount  is  commonly  one  inch  to  four  acres, 
and  yet  I  should  say  that  they  used  ten  times  as  much 
water  as  we  need.  I  am  told  that  some  of  the  growers  in 
Riverside  let  the  water  run  in  their  orchards  for  36  and  48 
hours,  and  not  infrequently  for  three  days;  while  I  know  it 
to  be  a  good  irrigation,  lasting  fully  four  and  six  weeks  in 
my  orchard,  if  the  water  runs  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour 
in  the  furrows. 

The  frequency  of  irrigation  depends  on  circumstances. 
If  one  doesn't  cultivate  thoroughly  after  the  last  lain  he 
may  have  to  irrigate  very  early.  Three  years  ago  I  raised 
oranges  as  fine  as  any  with  two  irrigations — the  first  not 
until  the  middle  of  July,  when  some  had  irrigated  four 
times  previous  to  that  date.  I  grant  that  I  do  not  have  as 
much  wood-growth,  and  consequently  not  quite  as  large 
trees  as  do  those  who  irrigate  more;  but  aM  agree  in  saying 
I  have  as  large  crops.  Neither  do  I  have  as  large  oranges. 
Last  summer  and  fall  I  did  not  irrigate  enough,  and  as  a 
result  had  quite  a  number  of  very  small  oranges;  but  for- 
tunately this  year  they  are  worth  (in  Eastern  markets) 
within  a  few  cents  of  the  regular  sizes.  During  a  long  hot 
and  drying  spell  of  weather  you  may  have  to  irrigate  in  ten 
days  again;  when,  if  cool  and  cloudy  weather  prevailed,  it 
might  not  be  necessary  in  two  months. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  way  of  irrigating  is  by  furrows. 
Nearly  every  one  in  Riverside  uses  that  method.  In  an 
orchard  of  thrifty,  four-year-old  buds  all  the  ground  should 
be  irrigated.  Should  be,  I  said,  and  believe,  but  last  year, 
being  very  hurried,  I  irrigated  in  the  same  direction  every 
time,  and  in  the  line  of  some  rows  there  was  a  strip  six  feet 
wide  not  wet  all  the  season,  and  yet  no  serious  harm  came 
of  it.  When  you  irrigate  do  not  give  the  best  of  your  soil 
to  your  neighbor  or  the  county  road.  Cultivate  thoroughly, 
at  the  right  time,  after  each  irrigation.  By  the  use  of  the 
smoothing  plank  I  am  sure  moisture  is  retained  longer. 
An  advantage  of  irrigation  in  furrows  is  that  the  ground 
does  not  bake  afterward.  Do  not  let  the  water  touch  the 
trunk  of  the  trees.  I  do  not  assert  that  this  will  always  do 
harm,  but  have  known  of  cases  where  it  has  injured  the 
bark,  and  also,  very  likely,  caused  gum  disease.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  system  of  subirrigation  cheap  enough  to  be  in 
common  use.  If  there  were  such,  it  would  be  the  best  pos- 
sible way  of  irrigating.  There  would  be  a  great  saving  of 
water,  which,  applied  beneath  the  surface,  would  do  the 
most  good,  and  at  the  same  time  neither  cause  the  weeds 
to  start  nor  the  soil  to  bake.  Irrigation  at  night  is  best,  if 
you  can  do  it  or  hire  it  done. 

The  necessity  of  fertilizing  has  not  been  thought  of  much 
until  within  a  few  years.  But  the  orange  tree  is  a  glutton; 
its  thousands  of  fibrous  roots  are  grasping  in  the  soil  for 
nourishment.  Feed  it  and  it  will  feed  you.  As  I  am  not  a 
chemist,  I  will  touch  lightly  upon  this  subject,  referring 
you  to  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard's  pamphlets  and  contributions 
to  the  horticultural  press.  Remember  it  is  possible  to  fertilize 
too  much.  If  you  use  commercial  fertilizers  have  your  soil 
analyzed,  and  a  fertilizer  made  accordingly,  thus  payinej  for 
only  what  you  need.  Don't  fertilize  the  trunks  of  the  trees; 
the  feeding  roots  occupy  all  the  space  between  the  trees. 
The  fact  that  there  are  some  fertilizing  elements  in  nearly  all 
of  the  irrigating  waters  of  this  country  may,  in  some  degree,, 
account  for  what  surprises  many  of  us,  viz: — that  our 
orange  trees  produce  fine  fruit  so  many  years  with  little  or 
no  fertilizing.  I  have  put  manure  on  my  orchard  only 
about  once  in  the  seven  years  it  has  been  growing  and  can 
see  absolutely  no  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  foliage  is  always  healthy  looking. 

Now  that  your  orchard  is  started  bend  all  your  energies 
toward  keeping  it  complete,  and  have  it  come  into  bearing 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  a  tree  is  dead  or  looks  stunted,  re- 
place it  at  once;  every  month's  delay  means  loss.  If  a 
tree  has  been  completely  and  badly  girdled  by  gophers,  it 
is  the  safest  general  rule  not  to  let  your  feelings  stand  be- 
tween that  tree  and  a  good  sharp  mattock,  although  by 
patience  and  care  it  may  be  saved  by  scions  connecting 
the  uninjured  parts  of  the  bark.  If  the  tops  of  young  or 
newly  planted  trees  are  nearly  or  quite  killed  by  frost,  and 
strong  shoots  are  starting  from  the  base  of  the  bud,  one 
can  make  a  good  tree  by  saving  and  training  the  best  one 
of  these.  Probably  a  new  tree  would  come  into  bearing  a 
little  sooner. 

The  possibility  of  preventing  frost  has  been  recently  dis- 
cussed with  these  conclusions:  Irrigation  will  prevent  in- 
jury if  the  mercury  does  not  fall  much  below  24  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  It  is  not  a  practical  method,  however,  because 
we  do  not  know  just  when  frosts  are  coming,  and  again, 
we  could  not  all  irrigate  at  once.  Smudges,  or  large  fires, 
are  a  safeguard  when  it  is  perfectly  calm  and  near  sunrise, 
and  the  excessive  cold  lasts  only  an  hour  or  two,  and  that 
not  many  degrees  below  24. 

As  soon  as  you  find  trees  not  true  to  name,  bud  over  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  see  no  harm  in  planting  nursery 
stock,  small  fruits,  even  growing  hay  between  the  orchard 
rows  if  carefully  done,  and  whatever  is  taken  from  the  soil 
be  returned  by  fertilizing. 


Pioneer  Fruit  Planters  of  Amador  County. 

Prepared  at  the  request  of  W.  B.  West  of  the  State  Hortloultutal 
Society  by  James  McCaulky  of  lone. 

The  writing  of  even  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  pio- 
neer cultivators  of  fruit  in  Amador  county  is  attended  with 
more  difficulty  than  I  at  first  anticipated.  Having  no  re- 
corded data  to  draw  from,  I  necessarily  must  rely  on  my 
own  memory  and  that  of  a  few  pioneer  citizens  still  living 
in  lone  valley,  where  the  first  fruit  trees  in  the  county  were 
planted.  Therefore  I  will  confine  this  brief  sketch  princi- 
pally to  this  valley. 

In  i8i;o  Mrs.  A.  C.  Surface  brought  with  her  from  Mis- 
souri about  one  pint  of  apple  seeds,  and  in  the  following 
year  planted  them,  but  unfortunately  obtained  but  one  liv- 
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ing  tree.  This  tree  being  a  seedling  was  not  valuable,  but 
was  allowed  to  stand  by  its  owners  as  a  pleasant  reminder 
of  former  home  scenes.  In  the  course  of  time  it  received 
its  death  blow  at  the  hands  of  strangers. 

In  the  year  1852  or  1853  Col.  Alex.  Boileau  planted  a 
few  peach  trees  on  land  adjoining  the  famous  old  Q  ranch. 
The  first  yield,  two  years  later,  which  was  not  large,  was 
disposed  of  readily  at.  25  cents  per  pound,  and  it  is  said 
that  one  man  paid  for  the  first  peach  that  ripened  $1,  stat- 
ing that  he  desired  to  inform  his  wife  in  the  East  of  the 
mild  prices  of  luxuries  in  California.  The  fruit  from  this 
small  orchard  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  was  disposed 
of  to  the  thousands  of  miners  in  the  adjacent  hills,  at  prices 
ranging  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  first  fruit  trees  planted 
in  the  county  were  confined  to  the  rich  loam  lands  of  lone 
valley,  the  planters  believing  it  a  hazardous  undertaking  to 
plant  on  the  dry  uplands,  the  general  idea  prevailing  that 
nothing  would  grow  in  summer  without  rain  or  artificial 
aid.  The  growth  of  trees  on  these  rich  loam  lands  was 
very  rapid  and  they  soon  attained  an  enormous  growth. 
Whether  the  object  of  their  owners  in  allowing  them  to  at- 
tain such  growth  arose  from  the  theory  that  the  more  tree 
the  more  fruit,  or  whether  it  arose  from  sheer  carelessness 
or  want  of  knowledge  of  trimming,  is  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. Much  fine  fruit  therefore  was  lost,  because  it  grew 
out  ot  reach. 

MAJ.  BARBER  AND  THE  Q  RANCH  ORCHARD. 

This  gentleman  comes  next  on  the  roll  of  early  planters 
in  this  county.  In  1854  he  leased  20  acres  of  the  Q  farm 
from  Mr.  Charles  Green,  the  owner,  and  immediately  pro- 
cured from  Mr.  Orchards  of  Kentucky  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  peach,  plum  and  cherry  pits,  as  well  as  other  fruit  seeds, 
to  start  a  nursery.  As  any  kind  of  fruit  found  ready  sale  in 
the  neighboring  mines,  no  time  was  lost  in  grafting;  hence 
much  of  the  fruit  from  these  early  orchards  was  of  the 
seedling  variety  which,  owing  to  the  great  fertility  of  the 
soil,  grew  both  large  and  luscious.  I  am  told  that  25  cents 
per  pound  was  realized  for  the  peaches  from  this  orchard 
for  the  first  two  years  of  its  bearing.  About  12  acres  of 
this  orchard  were  planted  to  peaches  and  the  other  eight 
acres  were  divided  into  apples,  plums,  cherries,  pears,  apri- 
cots, nectarines  and  the  almond*.  Among  the  varieties  of 
peaches  we  find  the  Tillotson  and  Early  Ann,  ripening 
sometimes  as  early  as  the  20th  of  June,  but  most  frequent- 
ly the  first  week  in  July  the  low,  damp  land  retarding  their 
earlier  maturity.  The  Orange  Cling,  Royal  George. 
George  the  Fourth,  Blood  or  Indian  peach,  and  a  White 
Cling  maturing  in  October,  were  found  among  the  other 
varieties.  The  common  blue  plum  and  the  small,  sour 
Damson  were  the  only  varieties  of  plums,  both  prolific 
bearers.  I  have  exhibited  branches  from  the  latter  three 
feet  long,  covered  completely  with  fruit.  The  apples  com- 
prised the  old-fashioned  varieties  common  to  the  Atlantic 
States  in  those  years,  such  as  the  Rhode  Island-Greening, 
Russet,  Winesap,  Bellefleur,  Spitzenburg,  Limbertwig, 
Pearmain,  Genetting  and  a  number  of  summer  varieties. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  above-named  varieties  (ex- 
cept the  summer)  were  counted  good  keepers- in  the  Atlan- 
tic States,  but  here  in  this  climate  they  perished  by  De- 
cember or  January. 

At  the  age  of  four  or  five  years  the  trees  on  the  (2  ranch  be- 
came heavy  bearers  and  the  only  means  of  marketing  was  by 
wagon,  and  as  the  miners  were  only  buyers  for  the  family 
table  it  became  necessary  to  haul  the  fruit  by  wagon  40 
miles  to  Sacramento.  Soon  prices  dropped  to  three  cents 
then  two  cents,  and  notwithstanding  that  a  distillery  was 
erected  to  utilize  the  perishable  fruit,  the  venture  of  Maj. 
Barber,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  did  not  prove  a  large 
success. 

About  200  of  the  peach  trees  planted  by  Maj.  Barber  in 
1854  are  still  in  fine  condition,  proving  that  by  proper  care 
and  severe  pruning  the  peach  may  be  preserved  for  many, 
many  years.  The  apple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry  stjll  main- 
tain a  healthy  condition;  in  fact,  their  fruitfulness,  under 
good  management,  seems  to  increase.  The  apricot,  while 
succeeding  in  part,  does  not  seen  to  find  its  true  home  in 
this  valley.  A  few  grapes  only  were  planted  in  the  orchard 
for  table  use.  Before  closing  this  paragraph  on  the  Q 
Ranch  orchard,  I  will  say  that  while  many  of  the  peach 
trees  planted  by  Maj.  Barber  in  1854  have  disappeared, 
yet  the  remaining  200  or  300  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
George  Woolsey,  its  present  enterprising  owner,  they  have 
been  transformed  into  new  life  and  new  trees.  This  was 
accomplished  by  cutting  off  their  tops  and  allowing  new 
wood  to  take  the  place  of  the  old.  Mr.  Woolsey  has  added 
120  acres  more  to  his  orchard,  making  it  now  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  State. 

OTHER  PIONEER  EFFORTS. 

Mr.  James  P.  Martin  comes  among  the  pioneer  planters 
of  this  valley.  In  1855  he  procured  from  Oregon,  at  heavy 
expense,  about  600  apple  and  peach  trees  which  were  rec- 
ommended as  grafted  trees,  but  most  of  them  proved  to  be 
seedlings.  In  1858  Mr.  Martin  added  30  acres  more  of 
apple  trees  to  his  orchard,  procuring  the  young  trees  for 
that  purpose  from  Mr.  A.  P.  Smith's  nursery  of  Sacramen- 
to. These  trees  consisted  principally  of  Spitzenburg,  and 
though  much  neglected  by  the  present  owner  are  still  in 
good  condition. 

Lyon  and  Sexton  in  1855  and  1856  planted  about  14 
acres  of  trees,  consisting  of  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach  and 
apricot.  Their  farm  was  located  about  one  mile  from  the 
Q  ranch,  the  quality  of  the  soil  being  the  same.  They  set 
out  the  first  vineyard  of  any  magnitude,  Mr.  Sexton  bring- 
ing the  cuttings  by  wagon  from  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Pardee  is  also  found  in  the  list  of  pioneer  planters  of 
fruit  trees  in  lone  valley.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any- 
thing in  regard  to  Mr.  Pardee's  enterprise,  but  it  is  known 
that  in  1855  or  1856  he  set  out  the  fine  apple  orchard  at 
present  owned  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Violettc.  This  orchard  is  in 
fine  condition  to-day. 

Judge  H.  A.  Carter  and  others  planted  out  small  lots  of 
trees  in  the  valley  as  early  as  1856-57. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Clough  in  1856  planted  a  small  apple  nursery 
in  Grass  Valley  near  the  old  mining  town  of  Volcano, 


Mrs.  Clough  bringing  the  seed  with  her  from  Illinois. 
This  old  orchard,  though  sadly  neglected  still  produces 
some  fine  keepers  and  in  good  hands  would  be  profitable, 
lying  as  it  does  somewhat  above  the  present  pest  belt,  Mr. 
Clough  soon  increased  his  orchard  to  20  acres,  and  his  was 
the  first  experiment  of  any  magnitude  in  the  foothills  of  the 
county.  There  were  a  few  trees,  however,  near  him, 
planted  by  some  miner,  which  were  a  little  in  advance  of 
Mr.  Clough's. 

LATER  WORK. 

This  brings  us  to  1858-59.  Actuated,  perhaps,  by  the 
success  obtained  by  prior  planters,  and  observing  the  rapid 
growth  of  trees  in  the  rich,  virgin  soil — we  find  such  land 
owners  as  Charles  Dosch  and  Pat  Lannan  of  lone  valley 
and  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Woolsey,  Foster,  Lucas,  Borden 
and  De  Boldt  of  the  Mokelumne  river,  embarking  in  the 
business.  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Woolsey  obtained  their  trees 
from  A.  P.  Smith's  nursery  of  Sacramento.  The  usual  va- 
rieties of  trees  were  planted  by  all  these  gentlemen.  All 
these  river  orchards  have  been  well  cultivated  and  assidu- 
ously cared  for,  and  to-day  produce  some  of  the  very  finest 
fruit  jn  the  State,  taking  premiums  year  after  year.  I  have 
bottled  and  preserved  peaches  from  some  of  these  orchards 
measuring  13*  and  14  inches  in  circumference  and  weigh- 
ing 16  ounces. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  were  found  in  the  gar- 
dens and  dooryards  of  the  miners  in  the  foothills,  a  few  ap- 
ple and  peach  trees  planted  prior  to  i860.  These  few 
trees  were  planted  by  the  miners  or  their  wives,  probably 
as  much  from  love  of  the  old  familiar  objects  of  their  child- 
hood homes  as  from  any  anticipated  profit,  for  as  a  rule 
the  miner  did  not  remain  long  in  one  place,  but  was  sub- 
ject to  the  success  or  failure  of  his  mine.  I  had  qu'te  for- 
gotten the  fig  tree,  though  it  did  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in 
the  horticultural  business.  There  were  one  or  two  or  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  planted  in  every  orchard.  Mr.  Borden 
tells  me  he  has  a  blue  fig  tree  planted  in  1856  on  gravelly 
clay  soil,  near  a  spring,  which  is  about  40  feet  high  and  has 
40  feet  of  spread,  the  trunk  measuring  10  or  11  feet  in 
circumference. 

In  close  relationship  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  on  the  fa- 
mous Q  Ranch  farm  was  that  of  corn.  The  sight  of  300 
or  400  acres  of  corn  in  California  in  one  body,  the  stalks 
averaging  from  12  to  15  feet  high  and  yielding  100  bushels 
per  acre,  was  as  startling  to  the  immigrant  as  were  the 
splendors  of  the  Sierras  or  the  immensity  of  the  Sequoias. 
The  story  that  corn  would  grow  in  this  dry  climate  without 
rain  or  irrigation,  found  no  credence  with  those  who  were 
not  witnesses  of  the  fact. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  succeeded  Maj.  Barber  in  the 
Q  Ranch  orchard  in  1864,  and  continued  occupying  it 
until  1870.  During  this  time  I  recognized  no  insect  pests 
whatever,  and  no  blight  save  mildew  on  grapes  and  curl- 
leaf  on  certain  varieties  of  peaches,  the  curl  occurring  more 
frequently  on  wet,  cold  seasons  than  on  dry  ones.  This 
disease  seemed  peculiar  to  certain  varieties,  for  by  grafting 
one  side  of  a  curled  tree,  with  sound  varieties,  each  would 
retain  its  original  healthy  or  diseased  condition. 
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Origin  and  Functions  of  Hamua  or  Decaying  Veget- 
able Matter. 

Translated  trom  the  German  of  Jdstds  Von  Liebig  by  Professor 
Qbanville  F.  Fostkb  . 

Antioch,  Cal  ,  July  23,  1892. 

All  plants  or  portions  of  plants  after  the  termination  of 
life  undergo  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  two  processes  of 
decomposition,  one  of  which  is  known  as  fermentation.,  the 
other  as  putrejaction,  both  similar  processes,  the  latter, 
however,  taking  place  only  in  materials  containing 
albuminoids  in  some  form. 

Each  of  these  so  far  as  the  changes  are  concerned  is 
only  a  slow  combustion,  the  portions  having  an  affinity  for 
oxygen  entering  into  composition  with  that  element  during 
a  course  of  days,  months  or  years,  which  process  is  often 
completed  in  burning  in  as  many  minutes  or  seconds.  (It 
is  now  known  that  each  of  these  two  processes  are  developed 
and  carried  on  by  appropriate  microorganisms  which 
cause  the  chemical  changes  for  the  purpose  of  appropria- 
ting elements  necessary  to  their  own  existence. — Trans- 
lator.) 

The  decomposition  of  the  chief  constituents  of  all 
vegetable  and  of  all  kinds  of  ligneous  fiber  presents  a 
phenomenon  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Surrounded  with  air 
and  hence  with  oxygen  in  contact,  the  oxygen  absorbed 
is  converted  into  an  equivalent  volume  of  carbon  dioxide 
(formerly  called  carbonic  acid  gas.)  The  process  ceases 
whenever  the  oxygen  is  exhausted  from  the  contiguous 
air,  but  is  renewed  whenever  oxygen  is  again  supplied. 
But  in  the  case  of  humus,  the  process  is  not  carried  to  the 
length  it  is  in  ordinary  combustion,  though  as  far  as  it 
goes  it  is  of  the  nature  of  that  combustion,  for  the  time 
comes  in  any  particular  mass  when  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  ceases  even  when  surrounded  with  a  plenteous 
supply  of  that  gas,  and  the  humus  becomes,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  an  unalterable  brown  or  coal-black  mass 
known  in  common  parlance  as  mould.  This  then  is  the 
first  and  most  important  product  in  the  decay  of  wood.  It 
is  the  chief  constituent  of  all  sorts  of  peat  and  turf.  By 
great  pressure  it  can  be  reduced  to  bituminous  coal  and 
by  heat  and  pressure  to  anthracite.  But  by  contact,  how- 
ever, with  alkalies,  lime  and  the  like,  the  decomposition  of 
mould  can  be  carried  further,  rendering  much  more  carbon 
dioxide  for  growing  plants. 

In  a  soil  which  in  its  depths  is  accessible  to  the  air,  the 
action  in  the  humus  will  be  just  like  that  which  takes 
place  when  the  ma"!s  is  exposed  to  the  air  at  the  surface, 
and  here  as  elsewhere  oxygen  is  slowly  exchanged  for 
carbon  dioxide. 

Each  little  particle  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  is  sur- 
rounded with  an;  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  which  it 


has  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  air  on  one  hand,  and  of  a 
part  of  its  own  weight  of  carbon  on  the  other.  Now,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  here  is  the  philosophy  of 
constantly  loosening  up  the  soil  for  this  process  renders 
the  access  of  air  to  the  depths  beneath  free  and  unhindered 
and  thus  often  promotes  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide 
to  an  extraordinary  degree 

It  is  without  doubt  true  that  in  the  earliest  development 
and  growth  of  plants  carbon  dioxide  is  not  needed. 
Before  the  development  of  the  leaf  with  its  cells  of 
chlorophyll,  the  plant  is  unable  to  assimilate  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  air.  At  the  expense  of  the  reserve  material 
and  the  little  plant  germ,  packed  away  in  the  seed  grow 
the  primitive  organs  of  the  new  plant,  the  first  roots  and 
leaves  (the  radicle  and  plumule.)  But  once  the  leaves 
are  formed  then  commences  the  assimilation  of  carbon 
dioxide. 

Now  remember  that  the  matter  stands  thus,  no  plant  growth 
can  take  place  without  either  free  carbon  dioxide  at  hand 
or  snme  material  with  this  gas  exhaling  therefrom  applied  to 
the  roots,  hence,  the  great  store  of  this  gas  in  the  soil  from 
which  the  roots  can  draw  a  supply  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
undervalued.  Humus  promotes  plant  growth  not  then  by 
being  itself  absorbed  in  a  soluble  form  and  thus  becoming 
assimilated,  but  because  it  furnishes  in  solution  carbon 
dioxide,  and  other  indispensable  plant-growth  promotin? 
elements,  alt  of  which  the  roots  can  find  at  hand  to  absorb 
so  long  as  the  conditions  of  decay,  moisture  and  oxygen 
are  united  together  in  their  action  upon  the  humus. 

As  the  carbon  dioxide  is  passing  up  in  the  sap  from  the 
roots,  there  is  a  considerable  portion  that  passes  to  the 
outer  ait  by  diffusion,  and  hence  it  is  readily  understood 
that  plants,  which  shade  with  their  leaves  the  ground  as 
with  a  thick  ceiling  or  roof  overhead  and  hence    retard  ' 
or  prevent-  the  air  rich  in  carbon  dioxide  beneath  from  • 
being  driven  away  or  interchanged  with  the  outer  or  upper  i 
atmosphere,  have  a  large  supply  of  the  gas  to  breathe  in  « 
through  their  leaves  to  be  here  changed  into  carbon  for  the  \ 
growth  of  the  plant  and  into  oxygen  to  be  breathed  out  l 
into  the  atmosphere.    Let  it  be  remembered  here  that  the  * 
humus  contains  also  as  a  residuu'n  of  the  decaying  vege-fl 
table  matter,  all  the  nitrogen  the  plant  will  need,  but  evenl 
this  is  supplied  because  of  the  decomposition  that  goes  onB^ 
that  chiefly  supplies  carbon  dioxide.  m\ 

Notes  by  the  Translator.    When  Liebig  wrote  the  above,Bj 
the    grand  discoveries  made  in  the  domain  of   micro-  fl 
organism  were  all  matters  of  the  future.    Not  only  is  it  p 
now  known  that  fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  caused  ^ 
by  appropriate  microbes,  but  that  numerous  diseases  now  ;, 
generally  known  as  zymotic,  are  also  so  caused,  hence  the  . 
wonderful  revelations  of  Dr.  Koch,  of  Berlin,  and  Pasteur, 
of  France,  and  others  who  have  followed  these  leaders,  but  , 
these  discoveries  in  no  way  invalidate  the  description  of  • 
the  processes  of  decay  or  their  relationship  or  result  as 
stated  by  Liebig.    It  will  make  no  difference  as  to  process 
or  result  to  say  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  has  a  very  great  | 
affinity  for  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  materials  of  ^ 
which  vegetable  and  animal  frames  are  composed,  and, 
hence    after    death    because  the  composition  of  these 
materials  is  very  complex,  the  oxygen  succeeds  in  easily 
oxygenating  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  thus  upsetting  the 
stability  of  the  compounds  which  thus  separates  up  into 
two  or  many  divisions,  a  process  known  as  fermentation  or 
putrefaction  as  there  should  happen  to  be  no  albuminous  ma- 
terial or  the  reverse  in  the  compound,  the  old  view,  or  to  say 
that  microorganisms  or  microbes  in  the  course  of  their  life 
history  for  the  very  necessity  of  their  existence,  demand 
certain  elements  in  the  compound  which  being  appropriated 
upsets  the  stability  of  the  compound  which  thus  separates 
into  two  or  more  divisions,  known  as   fermentation  or 
putrefaction  etc.,  the  new  view     The  cause  has  been 
discovered,  that  is  all.    The  earlier  chemists  not  knowing 
the  cause,  and  needing  one,  endowed  oxygen  with  a  sort 
of  life,  a  disposition  to  destroy   all    complex  organic 
material  and  set  it  to  work  to  restore  to  the  air  all  the  gases 
derived  from  it  by  the  processes  of  plant  growth.  ' 

Liebig  in  making  humus  the  chief  source  of  carbon  I 
dioxide  did  not  mean  to  ignore  the  enormous  source  of  , 
this  gas  in  animal  breathing,  in  ordinary  combustion  and 
in  many  cases,  in  volcanic  action,  all  of  which  is  absorbed 
from  the  air  by  the  leaf.  What  a  wonderful  little  labora- 
tory do  we  find  in  the  chlorophyll  cells,  for  with  the  sun's 
ray  as  a  chemist,  and  carbon  dioxide  as  the  material,  carbon 
is  made  for  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  oxygen  thrown 
out  into  the  air.  The  human  chemist  by  much  labor  can 
separate  carbon  from  the  oxygen  in  this  compound,  but  he 
has  only  the  carbon  for  his  pains,  for  the  oxygen  goes  off 
in  affinity  with  some  other  element  or  if  he  get  the  oxygen, 
the  carbon  goes  off  with  some  other  element.  In  other 
words,  the  human  chemist  cannot  divorce  carbon  and 
oxygen  without  at  the  same  time  marrying  one  or  the  other 
to  some  other  element,  but  the  sun's  ray  does  it  perfectly 
and  yet  so  silently  that  you  hear  not  the  sound  and  know 
not  how  it  goes  on.  ^ 

In  Liebig's  day  it  was  believed  that  plants  could  not* 
assimilate  free  nitrogen  from  the  air,  but  could  get  it  only 
from  ammonia  or  other  compounds  of  nitrogen  either  in 
earth  or  air,  but  chiefly  in  the  former.  It  is  now  known 
that  nitrogen  in  small  quantities  can  be  assimilated  by  the 
plant  directly  from  the  air,  and  that  various  compounds  of 
this  gas,  so  very  necessary  to  life  of  all  kinds,  vegetable 
and  animal,  are  actually  manufactured  from  the  air.  In 
Liebig's  day  it  was  believed  that  it  was  only  possible  to 
make  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  to  unite  chemically  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  same,  by  passing  through  the  air  intense 
sparks  of  electricity  which  would  thus  produce  minute 
portions  of  nitric  acid  which,  brought  down  by  the  rain 
would  be  at  hand  for  the  use  of  plants,  but  this  source  is 
very  meager  and  does  not  balance  the  decomposition  of 
ammonia  nitrates  which  keep  supplying  the  atmosphere 
with  more  nitrogen,  and  if  this  destructive  work  was 
continued  the  time  would  come  when  the  earth,  with  no 
change  in  climate,  would  not  have  a  supply  of  compoundsof 
nitrogen  sufficient  for  an  increase  in  either  the  animal  or 
vegetable  population  of  the  world,  but  the  balance  is  kept 
up,  the  cycle  is  perfect. 
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Essentials  of  Success  with  Poultry. 

LoDi,  San  Joaquint  Co.,  Aug.  8,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  : — I  have  read  with  much  interest  an 
article  in  the  issue  of  Rural  for  July  i6th,  contributed  by 
W.  H.  Murray,  largely  statistical  and  conclusively  showing 
that  there  is  money  in  raising  poultry  if  the  business  is 
properly  conducted,  and  of  course  no  business  or  occupa- 
tion can  be  productive  of  profit  that  is  not  so  conducted. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  raising  of  poultry  has  been  con- 
sidered in  the  mam  as  a  "  small  business,''  good  enough  for 
farmers'  wives  to  piece  out  the  gains  of  their  husbands  in 
the  more  important  occupation  of  grain-growing  or  general 
farming  or  to  enable  Ihem  to  indulge  their  taste  for  many 
articles  of  dress  or  for  luxury  in  a  small  way,  but  which 
would  prove  such  a  burden  that  the  income  of  the  farm 
proper  would  be  unable  to  sustain  it.  Consequently  the 
raising  of  a  few  "chickens  "  and  eggs  for  sale  is  resorted 
to  as  a  means  by  which  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  outlay. 
If,  however,  every  farmer's  wife  would  keep  a  correct  ac- 
count of  cost  of  keep  and  the  product  of  the  fowls  in  eggs 
and  meat  for  the  house  and  chickens  marketed,  it  would 
be  found,  I  think,  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction 
or  disput?,  that  the  product  of  each  ten  fowls  yearly  would 
fully  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  product  of  any  two  acres  of 
grain  grown  on  the  same  ranch.  I  consider  this  is  putting 
it  mildly,  for  if  all  the  requirements  to  a  successful  keeping 
of  poultry  are  fully  met,  as  high  as  $2.50  per  head  may  be 
netted,  and  where  not  kept  in  large  quantities  and  allowed 
free  range'of  the  stubble  and  picking  around  the  barns  and 
granaries,  not  less  than  $1.50  per  head  may  safely  be  counted 
on  net  profit. 

Now,  how  much  is  realized  clear  profit,  one  year  with 
another  on  an  acre  of  grain  .''  I  don't  think  it  will  exceed 
$5  or  $6.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  income  from  100 
hens  will  equal  the  product  of  30  acres  of  the  farm,  which 
fact  I  think  is  fully  sufificient  to  entitle  it  to  take  rank  with 
any  other  interest. 

If  the  national  statistics  are  carefully  considered,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  poultry  interest  ranks  second  to  none  and 
far  ahead  of  most  others  in  its  product  of  dollars  and  cents, 
and  yet  it  is  largely  considered  as  an  occupation  fit  only  to 
fill  gaps  in  the  main  income,  and  for  women  and  children 
to  attend  to.  Where  a  business  is  made  of  it  and  fowls 
are  kept  in  wholesale  numbers,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  attending  it,  and  complete  and  careful  system  needed, 
all  of  which  women  and  children  may  be  competent  to, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  nevertheless  well  worthy  of  man's  atten- 
tion as  a  legitimate  business  pursuit,  and  for  the  amount  of 
money  invested,  no  business  can  make  a  better  showing  of 
profit. 

The  failures  in  poultry  enterprises  have  been  and  still 
are  innumerable,  from  the  fact  principally  that  their 
originators  fail  to  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of  at- 
tending closely  to  detail,  either  from  lack  of  true  interest  in 
their  business  or  because  they  think  that  the  close  attention 
to  what  they  believe  to  be  unnecessary  and  unimportant 
things  is  not  needed.  Where  this  view  is  held,  failure,  or 
at  best  only  partial  success,  may  be  looked  for  with  the 
final  result,  perhaps,  that  the  business  is  given  up  in  dis- 
gust because  "  there  is  nothing  in  it,"  and  another  is  added 
to  the  list  of  those  who  believe  that  it  is  a  business  fitted  only 
for  women  to  realize  a  little  something  from  wherewith  to 
buy  a  few  ribbons  or  something  of  that  nature. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  case  where  the  person  or  parties  have 
gone  into  the  business  with  a  liking  for  it  and  a  determina- 
tion to  attend  to  it  thoroughly,  so  far  as  they  know  or  can 
learn,  and  have  persisted  in  it  on  that  line,  where  success  in 
greater  or  less  degree  has  not  been  attained.  Of  course  in 
localities  unfavorable  to  the  raising  and  keeping  of  fowls, 
only  partial  success  can  be  had  with  all  care  and  attention; 
but  when  that  is  found  to  be  the  case,  the  proper  course  is 
very  obviously  to  change  one's  base  and  obtain  a  more  fa- 
vorable location.  Where  it  is  only  a  "side"  business,  this 
is  not  always  practicable  or  desirable;  but  where  it  is  the 
main  or  sole  business,  and  climate  or  surroundings  are  up- 
favorable,  it  is  always  advisable  to  change,  as  a  little  matter 
affects  a  fowl  for  good  or  ill,  and  seeming  trifles  may  have 
the  effect  of  changing  the  whole  character  of  the  business. 
It  is  this  necessity  for  careful  attention  to  little  things  that 
has  brought  the  business  into  disrepute  with  many  as  being 
unfit  for  a  man's  consideration,  and  fit  for  only  women  or 
invalids.  If  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  worth  doing  well  and  thoroughly;  and  if  the  profits 
from  a  business  are  respectable,  and  compare  favorably 
with  those  from  any  other  business,  and  perhaps  make  a 
better  sfiowing  for  the  amount  invested — as  indeed  it  does— 
this  fact  should  in  itself,  it  seems  to  me,  be  sufficient  to  en- 
title it  to  consideration  as  a  legitimate  business  for  any  one 
or  for  the  investment  of  any  capital.  The  idea  that  it  does 
not  require  strength  or  brains  to  conduct  it  is  wrong,  for 
where  fowls  are  kept  in  numbers,  there  is  always  cleaning 
and  purifying  of  houses  and  yards  or  moving  of  houses 
where  fowls  are  not  yarded,  alterations  and  additions  to  be 
made,  ground  to  be  dug  up  or  ploughed  and  seeded  for 
them  that  they  may  scratch  out  and  eat  the  young  grain, 
and  a  hundred  and  one  things  that  require  strength  and 
skill  in  the  doing. 

A  friend  of  mine  remarked  to  me  not  long  since:  "  I 
think  I  will  get  me  three  or  four  hundred  hens  and  attend 
to  them,  as  I  am  now  so  advanced  in  years  and  so  feeble 
that  I  am  unfit  for  anything  else,  and  it  will  not  be  hard  for 
me  to  supply  them  with  water  and  throw  them  a  little  feed 
and  gather  the  eggs."  But  he  never  made  a  worse  mistake, 
as  the  result  proved  to  him,  for  there  were  not  many  eggs 
to  gather  and  his  fowls  "  didn't  do  well." 

A  little  matter  either  way  will  keep  a  fowl  healthy  and 
productive  or  in  poor  condition  and  consequently  unpro- 
ductive, and  the  business  of  poultry-keeping  will  "pay"  or 
not  according  as  it  is  conducted.  This  characteristic  it 
possesses  in  common  with  any  other  pursuit,  I  imagine. 

In  your  last  issue,  Aug.  6th,  I  see,  Mr.  Editor,  that  a  cor- 
respondent at  Chicago,  Mr.  Bernard,  sets  forth  that  in  an 


article  contributed  by  me,  and  entitled  "  Starting  a  Poultry 
Ranch,"  I  did  not  give  my  full  "experience" — ^did  not  in 
fact  particularize  quite  enough  or  show  whether  I  made  a 
success  of  it  or  otherwise,  and  I  believe  that  he  is  right  and 
that  perhaps  I  did  not.  I  will  say  now,  however,  that  I 
started  eleven  years  since  and  am  still  in  the  business,  with 
no  desire  or  intention  of  giving  it  up,  and  in  the  near  future 
will  adopt  his  suggestion,  as  far  as  I  may,  and  endeavor  to 
supply  the  details  lacking  in  the  article  referred  to.  I  find 
his  positions  well  taken  and  his  article  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical one,  and  hope  to  see  more  of  them;  think  it  would  re- 
sult in  great  benefit  to  all  earnest  poultrymen  to  interchange 
thoughts  and  experiences,  and  know  of  no  better  or  more 
desirable  medium  than  the  columns  of  the  Rural. 

T.  B.  Geffroy. 


Poultry  Around  Petaluma. 

Petaluma,  August  I,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  offer  you  a  few  lines  relating  to  the 
poultry  interests  of  Petaluma,  which  may  give  your 
readers  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  that  business  in  this 
vicinity.  I  will  give  a  partial  list  of  those  keeping  500 
or  more  laying  hens:  A.  Ronsheimer,  500;  Mr.  Petersen, 
500;  Mr.  Treat,  500;  S.  Q.  Barlow,  500;  L.  Sales,  500;  C. 
Springer,  over  500;  S.  A.  Nay,  500;  H.  Nay,  500;  Mr. 
Church,  500;  Mr.  Zimmerman,  600;  Mr.  Bailey,  600;  D. 
Houx,  600;  Mr.  Rievarts,  600;  H.  Frohlking,  600;  Mr. 
Fuhlsom,  700;  Mr.  Harmes,  800;  J.  Ronsheimer,  800;  Mr. 
Bunston,  800;  Mr.  Respine,  900;  Petersen  Bros,  1000;  R. 
M.  Hyatt,  1000;  C.  Nissen,  iioo;  E.  A.  Hoadly,  1200; 
W.  A.  Mills,  1400;  T.  Thorgensen,  1500. 

Besides  these,  there  are  others  whom  I  do  not  know  who 
have  over  500  hens.  There  are  a  great  many  orchardists 
and  farmers  who  keep  from  200  to  500  hens,  and  nfost  of 
of  them  will  tell  you  that  hens  pay  better  than  any  other 
branch  of  farming. 

Some  of  those  mentioned  in  the  list  above  have  kept 
more  than  the  number  given.  Mr.  Thorgensen  had  at  one 
time  about  5000  hens,  roosters  and  chickens,  and  for  a  long 
time  kept  over  2000  laying  hens.  He  has  been  called  the 
Chicken  King  of  Sonoma  county.  He  arrived  in  Petaluma 
a  few  years  ago  a  green  Danish  boy,  unable  to  speak  a 
word  of  English.  After  working  out  a  while,  he  rented  a 
place  and  started  out  with  100  hens  to  raise  chickens.  In 
three  years,  from  this  small  beginning,  he  had  over  looo 
laying  hens.  Mr.  Thorgensen  has  never  used  an  incubator 
or  brooder.  When  his  hens  get  broody,  he  puts  them  in 
inclosures  provided  with  one  or  two  hundred  nests  and 
gives  them  a  glass  egg  for  trial.  When  there  are  enough 
hens  to  fill  all  the  nests,  they  are  given  good  eggs.  Water 
and  feed  are  in  the  inclosure  and  they  come  off  the  nests 
as  they  wish.  When  the  eggs  hatch,  the  chickens  are 
placed  with  their  mothers  in  a  field  apart  from  the  laying 
hens,  until  large  enough  to  care  for  themselves.  Some  of 
the  poultry  farmers  use  incubators  and  brooders;  some  set 
incubators  and  hens  at  same  time  and  give  all  of  the 
chickens  to  the  hens;  others  set  hens,  and  when  hatched, 
put  chickens  in  brooders. 

These  last  rob  the  hen  of  the  greatest  pleasure  she  has 
in  life — that  Is:  leading  her  chicks  through  the  wet  grass, 
taking  them  to  the  garden,  or  going  to  roost  when  the 
chicks  are  a  week  old,  leaving  them  under  the  roost  or  tree 
peeping,  and  when  you  go  down  in  the  morning  you  find 
them  on  the  ground  under  the  roost,  dead.         F.  W.  S. 


©HE  ,^PIARY. 


California  Bee-keeping. 

H.  E.  Brooks  of  Los  Angeles  prepares  for  the  Sunday 
Call  an  article  on  the  apiarian  interests  of  California,  from 
which  we  shall  make  extracts  below.  Although  some  of 
the  facts  stated  are  of  course  already  known  to  many  of 
our  readers,  the  review  is  interesting  and  to  some  will  be 
found  to  contain  much  that  is  new. 

Southern  California  at  present  produces  four-fifths  of  the 
total  honey  product  of  the  State,  the  principal  honey-pro- 
ducing counties  being  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Ventura,  Orange  and  Santa  Barbara.  Honey 
could  be  successfully  produced  in  most  of  the  counties  of 
the  State.  Climatic  conditions  control  the  honey  business 
more  than  any  other  industry,  the  inland  foothill  regions 
being  better  than  the  neighborhood  of  the  seacoast.  There 
are  stretches  along  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  central  and 
northern  California,  which  are  excellently  adapted  to  bee- 
raising.  At  present  the  chief  bee  sections  north  of  Te- 
hachapi  are  around  Placerville  and  Grizzly  Flats.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  beemen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bakersfield  and  Merced. 

Many  of  the  old  bee  ranches  in  this  part  of  the  State 
have  been  sold  and  transformed  into  orchards,  the  beemen 
moving  farther  back  into  the  mountains.  Beekeepers  now 
generally  select  a  location  near  the  mouth  of  a  mountain 
canyon,  with  hill  land  in  the  rear,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  feed  should  the  level  land  be  cultivated  and  planted 
to  crops  which  do  not  yield  nectar.  A  prime  requisite  is  a 
good  supply  of  water.  The  beekeeper  need  have  no  more 
level  land  than  he  requires  for  a  garden  patch  or  family  or- 
chard. Bees  will  go  five  miles  for  food,  but  will  not  work 
to  good  advantage  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles 
from  the  hive.  This  gives  an  area  of  36  square  miles  for  a 
feeding  ground,  which  is  considered  sufificient  for  a  colony 
of  500  hives,  the  largest  number  that  can  be  profitably  kept 
on  one  range. 

The  happy  California  bee  finds  no  trouble  in  its  effort  to 
"  improve  each  shining  hour,"  there  being  thousands  of 
wild  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  to  select  from,  some  of  which 
are  in  bloom  during  every  month  of  the  year.  Perhaps 
after  a  time  our  bees  will  give  up  their  inactive  season  from 
fall  to  spring  and  gather  honey  all  the  year  round.  .\t 
present,  however,  the  California  bee,  like  its  brethren  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  wisely  believes  in  a  season  of 
comparative  rest.    Foremost  among  the  nectar-producing 


trees  of  California  are  the  oak,  sycamore,  water  alder,  wil- 
low and  manzanita.  Among  shrubs  are  the  sumac,  yerba 
santa,  buckhorn,  wild  plum,  wild  buckwheat,  black,  white 
and  silver  sage.  California  white  sage  honey  is  noted 
throughout  the  world.  All  our  honey  is  shipped  under  that 
name,  although,  as  a  fact,  the  white  sage  is  an  unreliable 
plant  and  sometimes  blossoms  very  sparingly.  Honey 
made  from  the  white  sage,  when  unmixed  with  any  obtained 
from  other  plants,  does  not  granulate  with  age  or  extreme 
cold,  simply  becoming  thick  and  sticky.  It  is  very  white 
and  of  exquisite  flavor.  The  citrus  family— orange,  lemon 
and  lime — furnished  unequaled  nectar,  but  it  is  chiefly 
produced  at  a  time  when  bees  are  rearing  young,  and  most 
of  it  is  consumed  in  the»  hive.  The  difllerent  varieties  of 
acacia  produce  nectar.  Alfalfa  furnishes  good  pasturage, 
the  mountain  variety  especially  yielding  a  light,  amber- 
colored  honey  of  fine  flavor.  The  flowers  of  deciduous 
fruit  trees  and  berries  all  furnish  a  good  quality  of  honey. 
The  eucalyptus  or  blue  gum  blossom  is  very  rich  in  nectar, 
and  honey  made  from  it  has  the  name  of  containing  valu- 
able medicinal  qualities.  An  Englishman  in  Queensland, 
Australia,  is  turning  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  this 
honey  for  the  market  on  a  large  scale.  Finally,  there  are 
the  myriad  of  wild  flowers,  to  enumerate  which  would  re- 
quire a  column  of  space.  The  California  bee  runs  little 
danger  of  going  hungry,  except  in  some  such  exceptionally 
dry  year  as  that  of  1877,  and  that  risk  lessens  every  year, 
as  orchards  and  alfalfa  patches  are  extended  toward  the 
mountains. 

In  a  bulletin  issued  last  year  by  Director  Hilgard  of  the 
University  of  California,  mention  is  made  of  a  waste  land 
forage  plant  that  is  said  to  be  a  wonderful  honey  plant  for 
bees.  It  is  described  as  a  green  shrub  or  little  bush  which 
grows  spontaneously  to  a  height  of  18  inches  or  two  feet. 
Cattle  and  hogs  are  very  fond  of  it,  while  horses  and  mules 
do  not  seem  to  like  it.  The  plant  has  a  long  tap  root, 
taking  possession  ot  waste  places  and  wild  lands,  apparently 
preferring  hard  clay  or  rocky  land.  If  the  seed  is  merely 
scattered  on  the  hills,  in  a  few  years  it  will  cover  the  whole 
surface.  In  the  meantime,  pasturing  will  not  hurt  it.  It 
requires  no  irrigation  whatever,  and  certainly  appears  to 
be  worthy  of  a  trial  by  beemen  and  others. 

In  ordinary  years  about  200  pounds  of  extracted  honey 
is  a  fair  yield  for  a  stand  or  hive,  though  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  yields  in  some  localities  over  others  in  the 
same  year,  under  surroundings  and  climatic  conditions 
that  are  apparently  identical.  Mr.  Wilson  informs  me 
that  he  has  produced  from  one  hive  as  much  as  1000 
pounds  of  honey,  worth,  at  five  cents  a  pound,  $i;o.  Records 
of  300  and  400  pounds  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  It  is, 
however,  not  safe  to  count  on  more  than  200  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted honey  to  the  hive,  while  in  poor  years  the  yield  will 
sometimes  fall  much  below  this  figure. 

Prices  last  year  averaged  from  five  to  six  cents  a  pound 
for  extracted  honey  in  large  lots.  This  season  opens  at 
about  the  same  rate.  As  long  as  beekeepers  get  five  cents 
a  pound  for  their  honey  they  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
Prices  are  at  present  a  little  higher  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  More  extensive  markets  are  being  worked  up, 
and  shipping  facilities  are  better  than  they  were  then.  Be- 
sides honey,  the  beeswax  is  a  source  of  profit  to  the  apiarist; 
it  sells  at  25  cents  a  pound.  In  a  good  year  a  stand  will 
yield  from  three  to  five  pounds  of  wax.  In  a  bad  year  the 
hive  is  cleaned  out  by  the  beekeeper,  and  yields  perhaps 
two  pounds.  Beeswax  keeps  indefinitely  and  is  a  mer- 
chantable commodity  the  world  over. 

California  extracted  honey  is  shipped  to  the  market  in 
five-gallon  cans,  similar  to  coal  oil  cans,  holding  about  60 
pounds  each,  two  cans  being  packed  in  a  case.  This  makes 
the  product  very  compact  and  convenient  for  shipment. 
The  commission  men  or  other  buyers  put  up  the  honey  in 
glass  jars  of  various  attractive  shapes.  Much  California 
honey  now  goes  to  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  Old 
World.  England  and  Germany  are  especially  good  cus- 
tomers. There  is  vast  room  for  the  extension  of  the  mar- 
ket, as  the  people  of  almost  every  country  are  fond  of 
honey.    Even  China  imports  large  quanttties. 

As  to  varieties,  all  the  bees  now  in  the  State  are  hybrids. 
The  Italian  bee  was  introduced  and  made  a  cross  with 
those  already  here.  The  wild  bees,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  in  the  State,  will  hybridize  everything  in  the  shape  of 
new  varieties  that  may  be  imported.  Experiments  are  at 
present  being  made  with  a  new  va,riety  called  Carniolan. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent  to  India  for  cer- 
tain giant  bees,  which  are  wild  in  that  country.  It  is  said 
that  they  are  the  largest  species  known  in  the  world,  and 
great  producers  of  both  honey  and  wax,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  exported  from  India. 

The  business  of  raising  queen  bees  is  profitable  for  those 
that  understand  it.  Well-bred  queens  of  the  Italian  and 
Cyprian  breed,  sell  at  from  $3  to  $5  each,  and  the  so-called 
Punic  are  valued  at  much  higher  prices.  Many,  however, 
believe  the  latter  to  be  an  old  variety  under  a  new  name. 

The  beemen  of  this  section  would  like  to  see  the  State 
University  devote  a  little  more  attention  to  the  bee  business. 
There  should  be  an  experimental  station  for  bee  culture. 
Such  an  institution  has  been  talked  of,  but  nothing  has  yet 
been  accomplished.  In  the  University  of  Michigan  there 
is  a  chair  of  bee  culture,  with  a  practical  beekeeper  in 
charge  of  the  works. 

A  disease  known  as  "foul  brood"  did  much  damage 
among  the  hives  in  1877  and  again  last  year.  There  is  an 
inspector,  who  has  been  as  a  rule  aided  by  the  beekeepers, 
and  there  is  little  complaint  of  the  disease  this  season,  at 
least  as  far  as  Los  Angeles  county  is  concerned.  Another 
evil  with  which  the  beemen  have  to  contend  is  the  occur- 
rence of  mountain  fires.  After  such  fires,  sage  seed  should 
be  planted  at  once  to  renew  the  feed  and  keep  out  other 
growths  of  a  useless  character.  Beekeepers  should  also  be 
careful  not  to  cut  down  any  trees  that  bear  nectar-yielding 
bloom,  such  as  the  oak,  sycamore,  manzanita,  willow  and 
walnut.  The  pepper  tree,  so  common  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  southern  California,  Is  the  bete  noir  of  the  bee- 
keeper, honey  made  by  bees  which  have  access  to  it  being 
unmarketable. 

The  southern  California  beekeepers  have  an  organization 
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known  as  the  Southern  California  Beekeepers'  Association. 
Last  March  a  State  organization  was  formed  in  Los  An- 
geles, known  as  the  California  State  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion. At  a  meeting  of  the  local  association,  in  January  last, 
a  resolution  was  presented  to  petition  Congress  for  a 
bounty  on  honey,  the  object  being  to  compete  with  the 
bounty  on  sugar. 

Bee-keeping  in  California  is  an  attractive  industry,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  small  means  or  impaired  health.  Many 
invalids  have  found  new  life  and  hope  on  mountain  bee- 
ranches.  The  capital  and  experience  required  are  both 
very  small,  and  the  work  light,  covering  only  a  few  months 
of  the  year.  Any  one  who  possesses  the  inclination  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  intelligence  can,  in  a  very  short  time, 
acquire  the  necessary  amount  of  knowledge.  There  are 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  Government  land  throughout 
the  State,  yet  unoccupied,  which  are  well  adapted  to  the 
business.  Of  course,  the  beekeeper  must  be  prepared  to 
lead  a  more  or  less  isolated  life,  but  many  will  consider 
good  health  and  the  promise  of  a  competence  as  more  than 
a  compensation  for  the  pleasures  of  city  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  name  any  industry  that  offers  such  good 
returns  for  so  small  an  investment  of  time  and  money.  A 
friend  of  mine  helped  a  man  to  take  a  swarm  of  bees  from 
a  crevice  in  a  rock  near  Colton  in  i886.  That  year  a  few 
pounds  of  honey  were  produced,  and  they  had  increased  to 
five  swarms.  In  1887  they  had  increased  to  17  swarms, 
and  the  honey  yield  sold  for  $100.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  of  1888  there  were  65  swarms  and  the  honey  netted 
$380.  Last  year,  which  was  a  very  poor  year,  the  receipts 
for  honey  amounted  to  $1200,  and  this  season,  which  is  still 
worse  than  the  previous  one,  the  man  has  already  sold  five 
tons  of  honey  from  the  increase  of  that  single  swarm  taken 
from  a  cleft  in  the  rock  six  years  ago.  What  is  more,  the 
man  knows  nothing  of  the  bee  business.  His  wife  has 
done  all  the  necessary  work,  in  addition  to  performing  her 
other  duties. 


Uhe  Dairy. 


The  Making  of  Good  Cheese. 

In  the  making  of  good  cheese  the  first  thing  necessary 
is  good,  clean  milk,  free  from  animal  taint  and  barnyard 
odors.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  fine,  clean-flavored 
cheese  from  impure,  tainted  milk.  The  first  thing  after 
the  milk  is  placed  in  the  vat  is  to  gradually  heat  it  up  to  a 
temperature  of  80  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  heating  is 
accompanied  by  careful  stirring,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
uniform  all  through,  and  also  to  keep  the  fat  evenly 
distributed  through  the  mass.  When  this  point  is 
reached  the  milk  should  be  carefully  examined  to 
determine  its  condition  as  to  ripeness.  This  may  be 
determined  by  the  expert  maker  by  the  sense  of  smell, 
but  very  much  the  best  way  is  by  the  use  of  what  is 
termedjthe  rennet  test.  For  this,  each  person  can  fix  a  rule 
for  himself,  and  note  the  time  it  takes  a  given  quantity 
of  milk  to  thicken  with  the  use  of  a  certain  amount  of 
rennet  extract.  The  rule  used  by  a  large  number  of  cheese 
makers  is  1 1  ounces  of  milk  in  which  is  put  one  cubic 
centimeter  of  rennet  extract.  With  this  rule,  when  the 
milk  is  of  a  proper  degree  of  ripeness  it  should  begin  to 
thicken  in  about  two  minutes  This  test  is  founded  on  the 
well-known  fact  that  with  the  beginning  of  the  develop- 
ment of  acidity  in  the  milk  the  activity  of  the  rennent  is 
increased.  The  object  of  ripening  the  milk  before  adding 
the  rennet  is  to  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  acidity  devel- 
oped so  that  the  curd  will  work  along  in  good  time  and 
make  a  good,  solid- cutting,  well- flavored  cheese. 

The  general  principal  underlying  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  depends  primarily  upon  the  action  of  the  rennet  in 
coagulating  the  casein  of  the  milk  and  in  that  way  holding 
a  larger  porportion  of  the  fat.  The  sugar  and  albumen  of 
the  milk  are  principally  carried  oflFin  this  way.  The  rennet 
is  principally  obtained  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
fourth  stomach  of  a  suckling  cal.  It  is  preserved  for  use 
by  carefully  cleansing  without  washing  it,  and  it  is  then 
rubbed  with  salt  and  dried.  When  wanted  for  use  it  is 
soaked  in  weak  brine  and  the  liquor  thus  obtained  is  used 
to  coagulate  the  milk. 

When  the  latter  is  found  to  be  in  proper  condition, 
sufficient  of  the  rennet  solution  is  added  to  cause  the  milk 
to  begin  to  thicken  in  from  15  to  18  minutes.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  curd  is  firm  enough  so  that, 
by  laying  the  back  of  the  fingers  and  hand  on  it  next  to 
the  side  of  the  vat  and  gently  bearing  it  away,  it  will  cleave 
off.  For  cutting  the  curd,  knives  containing  several  blades, 
about  half  an  inch  apart,  are  used.  When  cut,  the  curd  is 
left  in  small  cubes,  each  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  is  necessary  to  use  every  care  that  the  pieces 
of  curd  may  be  even  in  size,  so  that  the  heat  and  rennet 
win  act  together  and  on  all  alike,  producing  an  even  curd, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  fine  cheese.  The 
main  loss  of  fat  takes  place  in  the  process  of  cutting  and 
handling  immediately  following.  The  globules  of  fat  on 
the  exposed  surfaces  are  easily  detached,  hence  the 
necessity  of  carefully  handling  not  to  mangle  andbruisethe 
curd,  and  thus  increase  the  amount  of  fat  lost. 

As  soon  as  the  curd  is  completely  cut,  it  is  stirred  very 
gently  for  10  or  15  minutes,  until  the  outside  of  the  pieces 
show  the  appearance  of  a  slight  film  and  the  whey  com- 
mences to  separate  freely  from  the  curd.  The  latter  is 
then  gradually  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  98  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  During  the  process  it  is  kept  in  constant  but 
gentle  agitation.  The  heating  stimulates  the  action  of 
the  rennet,  which  shrinks  the  casein  and  expels  the  mois- 
ture from  the  kernels  of  curd.  It  is  very  important  at 
this  time  that  just  the  right  amount  of  moisture  should  be 
separated  from  the  curd.  If  too  much  is  driven  out,  there 
will  be  a  loss  in  yield  and  a  coarse,  hard-textured  cheese. 
On  the  other  hand,  too  much  moisture  makes  a  cheese 
that  cures  too  fast  and  which  will  get  off  flavor  quickly,  for 
the  reason  that  the  retention  of  so  much  moisture  causes 
the  conditions  that  are  the  most  favorable  to  the  develop- 


ment of  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction.  When  the  curd  has 
become  sufficiently  firm  and  dry,  it  is  allowed  to  settle  on 
the  bottom  of  the  vat  and  stand  until  there  is  a  sufficient 
development  of  acid.  To  tell  exactly  when  it  is  the  proper 
time  to  draw  the  whey  from  the  curd,  requires  the  best 
judgment  of  the  maker,  as  it  is  one  of  the  critical  points  in 
the  manufacturing  process.  The  most  common  test  to 
determine  the  proper  time  to  draw  off  the  whey  is  known 
as  the  hot-iron  test.  .\  portion  of  curd  is  squeezed  in  the 
hand  until  partially  dry,  then  placed  against  hot  iron  and 
carefully  drawn  away;  if  the  curd  sticks  to  the  iron  and  is 
drawn  out  in  fine  threads  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  the 
whey  is  generally  ready  to  be  drawn;  if  the  threads  are 
shorter,  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  a  satisfactory  test  is 
obtained.  This  test  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  amount  of 
lactic  acid  present. 

After  the  whey  is  drawn  from  the  curd,  the  process  of 
manufacture  may  be  varied,  one  method  of  treatment 
making  what  is  known  as  stirred  curd  cheese,  the  other 
method,  a  Cheddar  cheese.  In  the  stirred  curd  process 
the  acid  development  is  carried  further  in  the  whey  before 
it  is  drawn  off  and  afterward  the  curd  is  kept  stirred  and 
the  kernels  kept  apart  until  salted  and  put  to  press,  In 
the  Cheddar  process  after  the  whey  has  been  drained  from 
the  curd,  the  latter  is  packed  on  the  sides  of  the  vat,  leav- 
ing a  space  in  the  center  for  the  whey  to  drain  off  more 
readily.  After  a  little  time  the  curd  is  cut  up  in  pieces 
convenient  to  handle,  and  turned  over  from  time  to  time  to 
allow  the  whey  to  drain  off  more  perfectly.  When  the 
curd  becomes  pretty  well  freed  from  whey,  the  pieces  are 
doubled  and  the  process  of  doubling  is  continued  at  short 
intervals  until  the  whole  forms  a  compact  pile.  It  is  held 
there  until  the  curd  begins  to  feel  mellow  and  has  a  stringy, 
fibrous  texture,  when  it  is  put  through  the  curd  mill  to  tear 
it  in  pieces  so  that  it  can  be  salted,  after  which  it  is  put  to 
press.  With  good  milk,  fine  cheese  can  be  made  by  either 
plan,  but  taking  into  account  all  the  changing  conditions 
the  cheese  maker  must  meet,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Cheddar 
plan  is  the  safer. 

The  average  amount  of  milk  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  cheese  is  a  little  over  ten  pounds.  The  best  apparatus 
for  a  small  dairy  is  a  small  self-heating  vat,  that  is,  a  fire 
underneath  the  vat  surrounded  with  water  and  connected 
with  the  water  surrounding  the  vat.  For  the  factory  a 
boiler  and  steam  pipes  connected  with  the  vat  ate  used. — 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  Cheese  Instructor  N.  Y.  Daily  Commis- 
sion in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


5Jhe  Irrksationist. 

A  Sprinkling  Outfit  in  Florida. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  agitation  of  the  irrigation 
problem  in  Florida,  but  it  proceeds  by  sprinkling  rather 
than  immersion.  In  Florida  we  understand  water  does  not 
run  down  hill,  because  of  the  lack  of  hills  or  mountains. 
As  the  source  of  supplies  is  lower  than  the  cultivated  sur- 
face, the  operation  has  to  proceed  by  pumping;  and  rather 
than  pump  to  tanks  and  distribute  by  gravity  through  fur- 
rows or  ditches,  they  seem  to  prefer  to  pump  to  spray 
nozzles  and  shower  the  crops  they  desire  to  water. 

We  have  had  a  few  small  enterprises  in  which  limited 
areas  were  sprinkled  from  underground  pipes,  hydrants  and 
hose,  but  the  Florida  plan  is  so  novel  that  the  account 
which  we  take  from  the  Florida  Dispatch  will  be  read  with 
interest: 

Two  miles  east  from  Lane  Park,  looking  down  south- 
ward from  a  commanding  hill  upon  Little  Lake  Harris,  is 
"The  Palms,"  a  grove  of  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  of  120 
acres,  owned  by  Mr.  Andrew  Muir  of  London.  Eng.,  and 
managed  by  Messrs.  H.  M.  and  R.  Frith.  We  shall  in 
this  letter  write  only  of  the  irrigation  plant,  its  workings 
and  effect. 

The  Engine  and  Pump. — There  are  two  boilers  of  40- 
horse  power  each,  side  by  side,  and  to  subdue  the  heat  in 
the  engine-room  they  are  jacketed  with  thick  white  mag- 
nesia packing.  By  sprinkling  water  copiously  over  the 
earth  floor  of  the  engine-room,  the  engineer  keeps  the  heat 
down  somewhat;  it  was  126°,  which  he  considers  reasonable. 

The  pump  is  a  Worthington  duplex-packed  plunger 
pump,  steam  cylinders  i8>i  inches  in  diameter,  water 
plungers  loX.  delivering  700  gallons  per  minute,  though 
capable  of  being  forced  up  to  900  or  over  if  desired.  The 
governor  is  so  arranged,  connecting  between  the  great 
water  pipe  and  the  steam  valves,  that  if  at  any  time  the 
hose  holders  in  the  field  stop  throwing  water,  it  will  set 
back  and  the  increased  pressure  in  the  main  will  close  the 
steam  valves  and  slow  the  engine  down,  nearly  or  quite 
stopping  it.  This  prevents  the  bursting  of  the  mains,  which 
would  be  apt  to  occur  if  the  engine  kept  driving  the  water 
into  them  with  no  outlet. 

The  Piping. — There  are  2700  feet  of  main  leading  up 
through  the  middle  of  the  grove  from  the  lake  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  85  feet  in  elevation.  It  is  8,  7  and  6  inches 
in  diameter,  about  one-third  of  each  size;  number  14  iron. 
The  pipe  is  spiral-riveted,  plain,  but  tarred  inside  and  out, 
and  the  sections  connected  by  a  joint  so  simple  that  com- 
mon laborers  did  all  the  fitting  and  laying.  It  consists  of 
three  iron  rings  or  short  sections  of  pipe  and  two  rubber 
bands  fitting  over  the  main  pipe  and  drawn  tight  by  bolts 
lengthwise  of  the  pipe,  making  a  tight  joint  which  still  has 
considerable  flexibility,  whereas  the  ordinary  joint  screwed 
together  is  inflexible.  The  laterals  are  of  number  18  iron, 
four  inches  in  diameter,  branching  off  at  intervals  of  200 
feet  and  leading  out  to  the  farther  sides  of  the  grove.  Both 
they  and  the  mains  are  buried  about  a  foot  deep.  At  in- 
tervals of  200  feet  are  hydrants,  and  these  slope  from  the 
laterals  at  an  angle  of  45°,  in  a  direction  outward  from  the 
fountain  head,  so  that  the  water  shall  not  be  forced  to  turn 
a  right  angle  in  entering  the  hose. 

To  Relieve  Pressure.— The  reader  can  well  under- 
stand that  this  large  volume  of  water  forced  rapidly  up  a 
hill  nearly  100  feet  high,  maintains  a  tremendous  pressure 
upon  the  piping.    It  is  very  desirable  to  impart  elasticity 


to  these  continuous  large  columns  of  water,  which  are  prac- 
tically unyielding  in  themselves,  and  which,  if  the  delivery 
should  suddenly  be  checked,  would  strain  the  pipes  se- 
verely. To  accomplish  this  purpose,  Lieut.  Franklin  in- 
troduces air-chambers  on  the  mains,  which  are  perpendicu- 
lar iron  cylinders  15  inches  in  diameter  and  10  feet  high. 
Air  is  compressible,  and  if  there  should  be  a  sudden  rush 
of  water  at  any  time,  some  of  it  can  be  accommodated  by 
crowding  up  into  these  air-chambers. 

The  Hose, — The  sections  of  hose  are  about  35  feet  long 
and  2j  inches  in  diameter.  The  ends  are  of  ordinary 
rubber-lined  cotton,  while  in  the  middle  is  a  25-foot  section 
of  three-inch  spiral-riveted  galvanized  iron  pipe.  This 
middle  section  is  the  part  most  exposed  to  wear  by  being 
dragged  about  over  the  ground,  and  is  found  to  be  an  im- 
provement over  the  plan  of  having  the  entire  length  made 
of  cotton.  The  nozzle  is  of  brass,  tapering  down  to  a 
diameter  of  I  ,V  inches.  It  is  attached  to  a  light  wooden 
tripod  like  that  of  a  surveyor,  which  can  be  closed  together 
while  the  hoseman  is  playing  on  the  trees,  or  opened  and 
jabbed  into  the  ground  to  support  the  nozzle  while  he  goes 
to  the  hydrant  to  shut  the  water  off.  It  is  important  to 
keep  the  nozzle  off  the  ground  while  the  water  flows,  else  it 
will  soon  gouge  an  ugly  hole. 

Playing  on  the  Trees.— As  the  reader  has  doubtless 
already  observed,  the  grove  is  divided  off  by  the  laterals 
and  hydrants  into  blocks  200  feet  square.  In  the  center  of 
each  of  these  is  a  hydrant  which  throws  the  water  over  100 
feet  in  every  direction.  The  trees  are  set  uniformly  24  feet 
square,  and  the  hosemen  gauge  themselves  by  these,  water- 
ing about  five  rows  each  way,  making  blocks  240  feet 
square.  The  outer  edges  of  these  blocks  natus^lly  receive 
a  little  less  water  than  the  middles,  but  this  is  made  up  by 
the  lapping. 

In  the  old  groves  at  Citra  the  trees  are  tall  and  thick  to- 
gether, and  it  is  the  easiest  thing  imaginable  for  a  careless 
man  to  let  the  powerful  jet  rip  right  through  a  tree,  cutting 
out  leaves  and  fruit  in  destructive  fashion.  But  with  the 
small  and  wide-set  trees  at  The  Palms,  this  can  easily  be 
avoided.  The  hoseman  aims  to  throw  the  water  high  in 
the  air  in  order  to  break  it  into  rain,  and  a  painstaking 
man  will  gently  move  the  nozzle  from  side  to  side,  giving 
the  jet  a  wavy  motion,  which  accomplishes  the  purpose 
still  better. 

In  seeing  the  jet  play  among  the  tall,  dense  groves  at 
Citra  the  writer  was  unfavorably  impressed  with  the  hose 
system  of  irrigation;  but  at  The  Palms  it  is  a  different  mat- 
ter. It  will  be  years  before  these  deep-grown,  budded 
trees  are  tall  enough  to  be  exposed  to  much  injury  from  the 
jet,  if  they  ever  are.  If  they  continue  to  grow,  however,  as 
rapidly  as  they  have  done  the  last  two  years  since  the  irri- 
gation plant  was  put  in,  the  time  may  possibly  come  when 
a  system  of  automatic  sprinklers,  throwing  up  a  gentle 
spray,  umbrella-shaped,  may  be  better. 

Rate  of  Work.— Messrs.  Frith  Bros,  state  that  a  man 
will  irrigate  one  of  these  200  feet  square  blocks  in  an  hour, 
or  a  little  over  nine  acres  in  ten  hours.  Active,  skillful 
men,  with  the  engine  running  briskly,  will  cover  10  or  12 
acres  in  a  day.  The  pump  delivers  700  gallons  a  minute, 
42,000  gallons  an  hour,  420,000  gallons  a  day;  but  it  is 
found  in  practice  that,  owing  to  time  lost  in  changing  hy- 
drants, etc.,  about  300,000  gallons  will  be  delivered  in  a 
day.  This  is  divided  between  three  hosemen,  giving  ap- 
proximately 10,000  gallons  per  acre.  In  examining  we  found 
that  this  amount  of  water  had  wet  the  dry  sand  down  about 
2  or  2^  inches,  and  after  an  hour  or  10  it  soaked  down 
about  3  inches,  meeting  the  line  of  permanent  moisture. 

The  Effects. —  Judging  from  present  appearances, 
these  have  been  admirable.  The  trees  have  a  rich,  dark 
green  color,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  have  as  much 
fruit  as  could  be  expected  at  their  age.  In  their  inexperi- 
ence the  young  men,  upon  advice,  planted  some  trees  of  a 
shy-bearing  variety;  most  of  these  are  destitute  of  fruit. 
On  the  Mediterranean  Sweets,  the  Tangerines,  the  Homo- 
sassa,  the  Jaffas,  and  some  others,  we  observed  much  fine 
fruit;  all  the  trees  are  clean  and  bright.  The  young  men 
say  they  have  grown  as  much  in  two  years  since  the  plant 
was  put  in  as  they  did  in  the  four  years  preceding.  The 
trees  on  the  summit  are  springing  forward  and  gaining  on 
those  planted  in  the  moist  alluvium  down  on  the  level  of 
the  lake.  Down  here  we  saw  some  six  years  old,  which 
will  yield  three  boxes  apiece.  A  small  block  of  trees  about 
12  years  old  have  several  carrying  from  six  to  eight  boxes 
apiece. 

Cost,  Etc. — The  plant  as  it  now  stands  cost  about  $16,- 
000.  The  managers  have  figured  very  closely  on  the  ex- 
pense of  irrigation  (there  are  120  acres  in  grove  and  150  in 
all  under  irrigation),  making  it  about  25  cents  an  acre  each 
time.  Lieut.  Franklin  thinks  a  grove  on  this  dry  soil  ought 
to  be  irrigated  12  times  in  a  year;  this  would  bring  the  cost 
to  about  $3  per  acre  per  year.  This  is  practically  the  sec- 
ond year  the  grove  has  borne.  The  managers  count  on 
1200  boxes  this  year,  and  they  are  confident  they  would  not 
have  gathered  400  without  the  irrigation  plant. 

It  is  evident  from  the  yellow  subsoil  of  this  grove  that  it 
is  good  orange  soil;  the  trees  find  what  they  want;  but  they 
needed  water  and  they  needed  potash.  After  a  succession 
of  uncommonly  dry  seasons  the  young  men  were  getting 
disheartened.  But  this  beneficent  rain,  arching  like  white 
rainbows  over  the  bright  young  trees,  has  given  them  new 
hope.  It  benefits  everything  even  when  poured  down  un- 
der the  hottest  sunshine.  Its  enormous  drops,  falling  such 
a  little  distance  compared  with  those  from  the  clouds,  do 
not  harm  the  tenderest  beans  or  tomatoes.  There  are 
missing  places  in  the  rows  where  the  managers  have  cut  of! 
and  rebudded  sterile  trees,  but  the  thrifty  stumps  will  soon 
fill  up  the  gaps.  The  generous  supply  of  water  will  bring 
them  on  more  rapidly. 

Florida  owes  much  to  Lieut.  Franklin,  the  inventor  of  a 
system  of  irrigation  different  from  anything  else  heretofore 
used;  the  only  one  which  imitates  rain;  the  true  system  for 
the  light  soils  of  this  State.  Florida  also  owes  much  to 
this  English  merchant,  who  had  the  courage  to  pour  out 
his  money  here  like  water.  It  owes  much  to  these  young 
men,  working  here  for  years  in  loneliness  and  isolation,  to 
build  up  what  in  a  few  years  more  will  be  a  noble  property. 


Ado.  13,  1892. 
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A  Chance  Meeting. 

Written  for  the  Rueal  Press  by  Isabel  Dabling. 
The  long,  hot  hours  one  summer  day 
Had  almost  burned  themselves  away; 

The  air  was  thick  with  dust 

If  but  a  vagrant  gust 
Of  shifting  wind  swept  past  the  bend. 
It  seemed  the  road  would  never  end — 

That  tiresome  road  that  wound 

In  spirals  round  and  round 
And  ever  up. 

On  this  side  sank  the  canyon  walls 
Where,  far  beneath,  the  river  calls 
And  murmurs  of  the  sea: 
Huge  rock  and  clinging  tree 
Seemed  fearful  of  the  depths  below, 
And,  wrapped  in  veils  of  gauzy  woe, 
.Stood  midway,  crouching  there 
Like  forms  of  shivering,  dumb  despair 
Denied  the  fall. 

On  that  side  rose  the  mountain  peak, 
Where  birds  of  prey  in  circles  seek 
Their  food.    So  high  it  rose. 
Ravine  and  forest  seemed  to  close 
In  one  dim  mass  of  shaded  gray 
That  in  the  glowing  sunlight  lay 
And  quivered,  while  we  stood, 
Our  horses  resting  as  they  could 
On  bracing  feet. 

A  distant  sound  drew  nearer  still. 
In  rattling  echoes  down  the  hill; 

A  dust-cloud  and  a  gleam 

Of  wheels  and  weary  team, 
And  as  it  stopped,  when  just  abreast, 
Beside  the  spring  to  drink  and  rest, 

We  saw  a  woman's  face; 

Then  all  the  heated  place 
Grew  softly  cool. 

She  said,  "  The  road  is  steep  since  noon; 
We're  glad  it  will  be  better  soon." 

We  knew  it  all  before, 

And  yet  'twas  something  more; 
For  patient  strength  was  in  her  tone. 
Her  eyes  held  courage  surely  grown 

From  faith.    We  parted  then 

And  never  met  again; 
But  all  the  after  changing  years 
Of  struggling  life,  of  smiles  and  tears. 

Have  kept  that  look  and  tone 

As  gifts  from  one  unknown 

Who  smiled  and  passed. 


In  a  Miner's  Cabin. 

Written  for  the  Rukal  Pres.s  by  C  P.  Nettleton. 
I  was  taking  a  walking  trip  through  the 
more  remote  parts  of  California,  and  on  the 
night  when  this  story  really  commences  had 
been  obliged  fo  do  as  I  had  often  done  be- 
fore— camp  out  in  the  woods.  I  was  in  a 
wild  and  almost  desolate  part  of  Amador 
county.  The  road  I  had  followed  that  day 
was  evidently  used  but  rarely,  and  my  hopes 
of  sleeping  in  a  house  had  been  disap- 
pointed. 

After  a  supper  of  the  canned  provisions  I 
always  carried  for  just  such  emergencies,  I 
lit  my  pipe  and  settled  myself  comfortably 
against  a  fallen  tree  for  a  quiet  reverie  be- 
fore turning  in.  I  had  made  my  camp  some 
distance  from  the  road  from  habitual  pru- 
dence, and  the  woods  were  so  dense  that  I 
feared  no  disturbance  from  man,  while  my 
fire  would  protect  me,  for  a  time  at  least, 
from  animals. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  crashing  of  twigs; 
some  one  was  approaching  my  camp.  I 
quietly  slipped  my  revolver  from  my  pocket 
to  the  ground  where  it  would  be  handy  but 
out  of  sight,  and  sat  still.  The  tall  form  of  a 
rough-looking  German  appeared  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  after  calmly  surveying  me  the 
man  rather  bluntly  demanded  why  I  had 
not  come  to  his  house  for  shelter.  His 
English  was  so  broken  that  I  replied  in 
German,  at  which  he  seemed  much  pleased. 
Any  thought  of  fear  was  dispelled  in  me  by 
his  frank,  blunt  cordiality,  and  I  told  him  I 
would  be  only  too  glad  of  shelter.  He  took 
me  at  my  word,  waited  till  I  had  gathered 
up  my  traps,  and  then  led  the  way  to  his 
house.  How  the  fates  mislead  us!  Had 
I  walked  on  50  yards  farther  before  turning 
from  the  road  I  had  seen  it. 

Once  inside  that  miner's  cabin  up  in  the 
woods  I  was  astonished.  An  organ,  easy 
chairs  of  the  style  of  20  years  before,  a 
Brussels  carpet,  worn  out  in  places  but  good 
when  new — what  kind  of  a  place  was  this  I 
had  struck  The  house  was  small  and  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  added  to, 
and  it  was  very  dirty;  but  what  I  noticed 
more  than  all  else  was  what  I  could  least 
explain  —  the  walls  were  covered  with 
paintings,  both  oil  and  water!  I  almost  for- 
got all  civility  in  my  haste  to  examine  them. 
I  have  dabbled  a  little  in  almost  everything, 
painting  among  the  rest,  and  have  been 
told  that  I  could  have  been  well-known  in  the 
art,  and  my  judgment  told  me  at  once  that 
some  of  those  paintings,  if  not  all,  were  very 
superior.  I  have  been  less  impressed  by 
some  of  the  received  masterpieces  in  Paris 
and  Rome  than  I  was  by  some  of  those 


paintings  buried  in  that  unknown  miner's 
cabin.  You  think  this  excessive  praise,  or 
proof  of  ignorant  judgment  ?  Perhaps,  but 
you  have  not  seen  them.  One,  in  particular, 
attracted  me  and  gave  me  the  feeling  of 
having  seen  the  original  place.  It  was  a 
good-sized  canvas,  about  five  feet  by  three 
and  a  half,  and  represented  a  long,  narrow 
beach  stretching  away  from  the  spectator. 
On  the  right  the  sea  was  suggested  by  two 
or  three  thin  waves  rolling  lazily  up  the 
sand,  and  on  the  left — and  this  was  what 
partly  aroused  my  memory — stood  out  bold- 
ly a  peculiarly  shaped  formation  of  lime- 
stone, partly  hidden  by  low  shrubbery  grow- 
ing over  and  around  it  from  the  land  side.  I 
had  seen  that  place,  but  where  ?  Try  as  I 
would,  I  could  not  place  it.  I  even  thought 
that  perhaps  my  memory  was  tricking  me 
through  the  power  of  some  artists  to  suggest 
that  we  are  familiar  with  what  we  have 
never  seen,  but  I  was  not  satisfied  with  that 
explanation.  After  all,  what  did  it  matter .'' 
I  turned  away  and  sat  down  by  my  host,  who 
evidently  lived  alone. 

We  talked  awhile  on  the  subjects  strangers 
can  always  find  common  interest  in,  and  I 
found  him  far  more  intelligent  than  his 
rough  appearance  would  lead  me  to  think. 
I  tried  to  get  him  to  talk  about  the  pictures, 
but  elicited  no  information  about  them  ex- 
cept that  he  did  not  paint  them  himself. 
That  there  was  a  story  book  of  it  all  I  was 
sure,  and  I  was  as  quietly  determined  to 
have  it  some  time.  We  sat  up  late  that 
night,  and  he  seemed  as  much  pleased  to 
meet  me  as  I  certainly  was  to  find  such  an 
unusual  miner. 

Next  day  he  told  me  the  story  that  I  had 
been  sure  must  be  connected  with  those 
wonderful  paintings.  I  had  told  him  I  was 
an  amateur  and  had  oflTered  him  a  high 
price — three  thousand  dollars — for  the  one 
that  most  took  my  fancy,  the  one  I  have  de- 
scribed. At  first  he  absolutely  refused  to 
part  with  a  single  one,  even  the  smallest, 
but  my  entreaties  prevailed  more  than  any- 
thing else,  I  think,  because  I  promised  in 
writing  not  to  allow  any  one  to  see  it  for  five 
years.  His  reason  for  that  condition  I 
could  not  fathom,  and  did  not  care  to.  I 
bought  the  picture,  and  then  he  told  me  the 
sad  tale  of  the  person — a  woman — who  had 
painted  all  those  works  of  art.  I  think  he 
was  glad  to  find  an  intelligent  listener,  and 
sad  as  it  was,  I  was  not  sorry  to  have  the 
tale  told  me.  I  will  repeat  it  in  almost  the 
words  of  my  host. 

The  fall  of  '57  found  me  pretty  nearly  ill. 
I  had  worked  hard,  made  little  money,  and 
probably  not  taken  good  care  of  myself.  I 
was  living  alone  in  this  cabin,  as  I  am  now. 
One  day  I  suddenly  found  that  I  ought  to 
go  down  to  Plug  Hat  and  get  some  pro- 
visions, but  did  not  feel  able  to  ride  that  far. 
Just  what  to  do  I  did  not  know.  Miners 
were  passing  the  house  every  few  days  on 
their  way  up  the  valley,  but  only  on  Sunday 
did  any  come  down  the  valley.  This  was 
Tuesday,  and  the  more  I  thought,  the  more 
anxious  I  grew  as  to  what  I  should  do  if  I 
got  worse.  Toward  night  I  crawled  out  to 
get  some  firewood  and  to  feed  my  horse, 
when  I  saw,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  a 
covered  wagon  coming  up  the  narrow  trail 
drawn  by  two  horses.  They  were  driven  by 
a  man  on  foot;  and  as  he  came  up  he 
stopped  and  spoke  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  was  young,  not  over  twenty-four,  but 
with  as  determined  a  face  as  I  ever  saw — not 
hard  nor  rough,  but  simply  determined.  He 
could  not  understand  my  broken  German, 
and  called  to  some  one  inside  the  wagon.  A 
woman's  head  appeared,  when  the  man  told 
her  to  see  what  I  wanted.  What  I  most 
wanted,  at  sight  of  the  first  respectable 
woman  I  had  seen  for  three  years,  was  to 
shake  hands  with  her,  but  I  only  made  some 
little  request — I  have  forgotten  what.  My 
face  and  manner  must  have  shown  her  I 
was  ill,  for  she  looked  at  me  long  and 
keenly  and  then  said,  as  she  turned  her  head 
away,  "Kyrie  Eleison." 

They  stayed  with  me  that  night,  and  in 
the  morning  I  did  my  best  to  induce  them 
to  remain  for  a  while.  Perhaps  I  was 
selfish,  but  I  was  certainly  ill  and  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  it.  They  stayed  with  me, 
though  probably  why  they  did  so  was  chiefly 
because  in  three  weeks  the  woman  gave 
birth  to  a  child.  They  already  had  one 
child,  a  beautiful  little  daughter  of  four. 

All  that  winter  they  stayed  in  my  cabin, 
and  I  was  greatly  pleased.  It  was  a  treat 
to  be  near  a  lady,  as  Mrs.  Trowbridge  in- 
dubitably was.  I  enlarged  my  tiny  rooms, 
fitting  up  one  on  the  north  side  so  that  she 
might  have  the  regulation  north  light  for 
her  studio,  and  we  got  along  together  well. 
She  painted  and  did  most  of  the  housework, 
while  her  husband  and  I  used  the  "  Long 
Tom." 

But  I  was  a  little  troubled.  There  was 
something  wrong  about  the  woman,  young 
and  beautiful  and  refined  as  she  was.  She 


was  out  of  place  in  the  woods,  but  seemed 
quite  cheerful  in  spite  of  all  the  discomfort 
we  had  to  undergo,  so  the  cause  of  her 
trouble,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  origi- 
nated before  she  came.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  I  even  allowed  to  myself  that  she 
was  not  quite  sound  in  her  mind,  but  I 
finally  had  to.  She  did  not  show  it  in  any 
special,  tangible  way,  so  I  could  have  given 
no  good  reason  for  my  belief,  but  no  less 
did  I  know  positively  that  she  was  not 
wholly  responsible. 

She  was  passionately  fond  of  painting. 
She  had  brought  some  canvas  and  articles 
she  needed  in  her  work,  and  sent  for  more 
as  soon  as  settled.  She  would  paint  from 
dawn  till  dark  if  nothing  prevented,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  her  husband  and  I  took 
most  of  the  care  of  the  children.  Once  in  a 
while,  all  too  seldom  as  I  thought,  she 
would  use  the  organ  which  she  insisted  on 
having  brought  up  from  San  Francisco. 
And  her  playing  was  rich,  was  glorious  !  I 
never  more  than  half  believed  that  not  only 
the  emotions  of  love  and  hate  and  anger 
and  hope  but  also  colors  could  be  expressed 
with  a  musical  instrument,  until  I  heard  her 
play.  Then,  I  was  convinced.  The  woman 
was  a  genius  in  music  as  in  painting,  and  I 
wondered  greatly  that  she  could  be  content 
to  suffer  the  limitations  of  a  country  life. 

One  day,  when  her  husband  and  I  were 
off  as  usual  washing  gold,  he  grew  more 
confidential  than  usual,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  tell  me  some- 
thing about  themselves.  I  had  said  some 
rather  pronounced  truths  about  her  oblivi- 
ousness to  all  things  but  painting  and  music. 
He  stopped  working  and  sat  down.  I  saw 
he  had  something  to  say,  but  for  a  few 
moments  he  was  silent. 

Her  father,  he  ?aid,  was  a  poet,  one  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed,  but  with  the 
eccentricities  of  genius.  He  did  not  rrien- 
tion  his  name,  but  I  learned  that  afterward. 
This  daughter  was  the  object  of  his  special 
aversion;  for  what  reason  the  young  man 
did  not  say,  but  on  that  point  I  have  my 
own  opinion.  We  often  hate  those  we  have 
injured  !  At  any  rate,  the  man  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  daughter's  life  miserable, 
and  what  she  had  suffered  through  no  fault  of 
her  own  had  to  some  extent  affected  her 
mind.  Her  father  had  bitterly  opposed  her 
marriage  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,  and  from  the 
day  that  they  thought  themselves  justified 
in  eloping  they  had  moved  from  place  to 
place  very  often,  to  avoid  the  trouble  that 
they  had  reason  to  think  her  father  would 
visit  on  them  if  able.  She  loved  her  father 
with  all  a  sensitive  woman's  devotion,  and 
to  know  that  he  could  harbor  unkind  senti- 
ments toward  her,  to  feel  that  he  was  wholly 
unworthy  of  her  affection,  had  so  burdened 
her  that  she  was  really  a  little  unbalanced. 
This  was  about  all  the  poor  young  husband 
told  me. 

I  could  say  very  little  to  comfort  him, 
though  I  spoke  of  his  two  children,  to  whom 
he  was  devotedly  attached.  Even  they,  or 
at  least  the  infant,  were  a  source  of  anxiety 
to  him,  lest  they  should  have  inherited  from 
their  mother  qualities  which  would  some- 
time be  a  sorrow  to  themselves  and  others. 

I  think  that  the  few  months  they  stayed 
with  me  were  the  happiest  they  had  known 
since  their  marriage.  So  far  from  the 
world  as  they  were,  so  free  from  anxiety 
about  the  means  of  obtaining  a  living,  and 
so  unburdened  of  the  fear  of  aught  her 
father  could  do  to  them,  surely,  now,  if  ever, 
they  could  enjoy  life,  and  I  am  sure  they 
did.  To  me,  I  can  assure  you,  their  com- 
ing and  staying  had  been  a  real  blessing. 

By  spring,  I  was  glad  to  see,  their  peace- 
ful life  had  wrought  a  great  change  in  their 
health.  We  had  been  very  successful  in 
washing  gold,  more  so  than  I  had  ever 
dreamed  of  being,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  just  as 
happy  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  the 
shock  came  and  came  suddenly. 

Trowbridge  and  I  were  off  mining,  as 
usual,  one  day  in  April.  We  never  felt  any 
fear  for  the  safety  of  the  woman  and  chil- 
dren left  at  home,  such  a  thing  as  danger 
from  passing  miners  or  any  other  source 
hardly  entering  our  heads.  As  we  neared 
home,  Trowbridge  noticed  that  though  past 
five  o'clock  no  smoke  arose  from  the  chim- 
ney, for,  in  spite  of  her  passion  for  painting, 
Mrs.  T.  usually  was  preparing  supper  on 
our  return.  I  made  some  commonplace  re- 
mark and  my  companion  seemed  satisfied. 

When  we  got  to  the  door,  we  were  aston- 
ished to  see  a  stranger  sitting  in  a  chair 
close  to  it,  with  his  head  bowed  in  his  hands. 
We  were  close  to  him  before  he  heard  us. 
When  he  did  hear  us,  he  started  up  and 
glared  at  us,  or  at  least  his  gaze  seemed  so 
at  first,  but  I  saw  at  once  that  sorrow  and 
despair  were  the  emotions  expressed  in  that 
gaze.  His  face  was  red  from  weeping,  and 
alniost  appalling  in  its  exhibition  of  agony. 
Trowbridge  and  he  looked  steadily  at  each 
other. 


We  stood  so  for  some  seconds.  It  takes 
longer  than  some  think  for  deep  passions  to 
rise  to  the  point  of  expression,  and  I  re- 
member that  terrible  silence  made  tragic 
by  the  man's  ungovernable  emotion,  as  more 
of  a  strain,  almost,  than  the  knowledge  that 
soon  came.  The  unknown  is  sometimes 
worse  than  the  worst  knowledge. 

I  thought  Trowbridge  was  about  to  draw 
his  pistol — he  always  carried  one,  but  mine 
was  somewhere  in  the  house — when  the 
stranger  slowly  reached  out  his  hands  like  a 
blind  man  and  said  hoarsely,  "  Kill  me,  for 
God's  sake,  I  did  not  mean  to,  I  loved  her, 
but.  Oh—" 

Trowbridge  dashed  through  the  door, 
pushing  aside  the  man  so  roughly  that  he 
stumbled  weakly  backward.  I,  too,  has- 
tened in. 

On  the  floor  in  the  next  room  lay  the 
body  of  Mrs.  Trowbridge.  A  pistol  near 
her  head  explained  the  manner  of  death. 

Trowbridge  knelt  down  by  the  side  of 
his  dead  wile.  I  turned  to  the  man  who 
had  in  some  way  been  the  cause  of  this 
thing,  or  the  murderer.  He  had  sat  down 
again  in  his  former  attitude,  and  when  I 
put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  he  did  not 
look  up.  He  shuddered  at  my  touch,  and 
when  he  spoke  I  could  but  pity  him,  savage 
and  murderous  as  I  felt,  so  utterly  stricken 
with  grief  he  was. 

"  I  came  to  take  her  home  with  me,"  he 
said,  "  I  loved  her  and  I  was  lonely.  She 
did  not  know  what  I  had  come  for.  I  must 
have  been  harsh  at  first,  yes,  I  was.  I  re- 
proached her  more  than  I  meant  to.  She 
was  taken  all  by  surprise.  I  intended  only 
to  say  a  few  words  about  her  leaving  me  as 
she  did,  and  then  surprise  her  by  saying, 
'  Come  home.'  But  she  did  not  wait  for 
that.  She  got  excited,  and  before  I  divined 
her  intention,  she  had  got  hold  of  a  pistol. 
I  tried  to  stop  her — I  swear  before  God 
Almighty  that  I  tried  to  stop  her — "  he 
raised  his  head  and  looked  at  me  fiercely — 
"  I  caught  her  arm  and  tried  to  tell  her  that 
we  would  live  in  peace  evermore,  all 
together,  if  she  could  forgive  me,  but  she 
did  not  hear  me,  I  think.  She  seemed 
wild,  she  acted  like  a  phrenetic.  O,  my 
God,  have  mercy  " 

Poor  old  man  !  I  did  not  tell  him  then, 
and  never  did,  that  his  inhuman  attitude 
toward  her  had  indeed  unbalanced  her 
mind.  The  shock  of  seeing  him  had  been 
too  great. 

I  was  trying  to  think  what  to  do,  when  we 
were  startled  by  hearing  the  ring  of  a  pistol, 
and  turned  to  see  her  husband  sink  down  by 
the  side  of  the  dead.  He  died  instantly. 
Whether  or  not  he  had  heard  what  her  father 
said  I  am  not  certain,  but  believe  that  he 
had. 

I  buried  husband  and  wife  in  the  same 
grave.  The  old  man  was  too  prostrated  to 
be  of  any  assistance  to  me,  and  I  saw  no 
use  in  complicating  matters  by  calling  in  my 
nearest  neighbors,  while  as  for  a  clergyman, 
the  nearest  one  was  fifty  miles  away. 

I  took  care  of  the  infant  and  little  girl  as 
best  I  could  till  a  woman  I  sent  for  came. 
In  a  few  weeks,  as  soon  as  he  was  able, 
the  old  man  gathered  up  a  few  treasures, 
some  of  her  paintings  among  the  rest,  and 
took  the  children  and  the  woman  to  the 
East.  He  refused  to  take  all  the  pictures, 
and  told  me  to  burn  what  he  left,  but  I  could 
not. 

Who  was  he  You  must  pardon  me;  he 
is  dead,  and  it  would  serve  no  good  end  to 
tell  you  his  name. 

When  I  am  at  liberty  to  show  the  painting 
I  bought,  it  will  make  a  sensation.  It  is 
the  one  that  most  attracted  my  attention  at 
first,  though  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  re- 
member the  place  it  must  be  a  picture  of. 


How  TO  Have  Pretty  Hands. — A  lady 
should  have  beautiful  white  hands  and  no 
mistake.  If  the  skin  be  naturally  white, 
very  little  care  is  required  to  preserve  it.  A 
good  soap,  aided  by  a  pinch  or  two  of 
cracked  oatmeal,  may  be  used  for  a  thor- 
ough cleansing  twice  a  day,  and  if  needful 
to  still  further  cleanse  them,  warm  water — 
not  hot — will  do  the  necessary  work.  Once 
a  week  they  should  be  rubbed  front  and 
back,  between  the  fingers  and  all,  with  a 
slice  of  lemon.  If  these  exquisitely  white 
hands  are  inclined  to  chap,  camphor  ice 
may  be  applied  at  night  and  white  gloves 
worn  to  increase  the  softening  eflect.  The 
best  camphor  ice  is  a  homemade  prepara- 
tion of  pure  white  wax  melted  and  stirred  to 
the  consistency  of  cream,  with  the  addition 
of  several  drops  of  spirits  of  camphor.  Holes 
should  always  be  cut  in  the  palms  of  the 
gloves  to  allow  ventilation.  For  distress- 
ingly red  hands,  equal  parts  of  glycerine, 
lemon  juice  and  rose  water  may  be  applied 
nightly  under  gloves.  Daily  applications 
of  lemon  juice  are  sure  to  produce  a  whiten- 
ing effect.   Tight  sleeves  and  snugly  fitting 
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finger  rings  are  a  frequent  source  of  red 
hands,  and  the  only  remedy  for  this  is  to 
remove  the  irritating  cause.  Smooth,  white 
hands  may  be  difficult  to  acquire,  but  they 
are  certainly  within  the  reach  of  all  who  care 
for  them  sufficiently  to  make  the  effort  re- 
quired to  secure  them.— Drake's  Magazine 

One  Night  in  the  Woods. 

Written  for  the  Rural  I'efss  by  Sherman  L.  Wat- 
kin's. 

"Here  is  a  capital  place  to  stop?"  sug 
gested  my  friend  Andrews,  as  we  halted  late 
one  afternoon  at  a  small  mountain  meadow 
in  the  upper  Sierras. 

"  \'es,  we  could  wish  no  better  place  than 
this,"  I  answered  as  I  gazed  around. 

A  few  rods  from  us  was  a  small  mountain 
stream  of  extraordinary  clearness  and 
beauty,  which  murmured  with  monotonous 
regularity  until  it  reached  a  hidden  ledge  of 
rocks,  where  it  alternately  slipped,  tumbled, 
and  fell  and  afterward  lost  itself  amid  tan 
gled  depths  of  ferns. 

We  unhitched  our  horse  and  tethered  him 
near  the  margin  of  this  stream,  where  bunch 
grass  was  growing  in  luxurious  abundance. 

"  It  is  now  five  o'clock,"  said  Andrews, 
producing  his  watch,  "and  it  will  be  quite  a 
while  until  night  yet;  suppose  we  take 
our  guns  and  fishing-rods  and  go  up  the 
creek  a  distance? " 

"All  right — but  listen;  do  you  hear  that?" 

An  indistinct,  muttled  sound  broke  the 
dreamy  stillness. 

"A  grouse,  I'll  bet,"  exclaimed  Andrews. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  grouse,  and  from  the  sound  I 
infer  that  he  is  m  that  tall  black  fir  yonder," 
and  I  pointed  in  the  direction  indicated. 

Cautiously  and  slowly  moving  through  the 
underbrush,  we  neared  the  tree;  the  muffled 
sound  grew  more  distinct.  Finally  we 
reached  as  far  as  we  dare  go  without  being 
observed  by  the  grouse.  From  behind  the 
interposing  bulk  of  a  huge  tree  we  observed 
the  tree  that  the  grouse  was  in — an  old  bro- 
ken-topped fir,  splintered  by  some  forgotten 
midnight  storm. 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  Andrews  in  a  low 
voice,  "  that  these  mountain  grouse  are  ex- 
ceedingly shy  birds  and  very  difficult  to  get 
a  shot  at.'' 

"Yes, they  are,"  I  answered;  "their  color 
so  much  resembles  the  bark  of  the  tree  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them;  but 
let-  me  have  your  telescope,  possibly  I  can 
find  him.  Yes,  I  see  him  now;  he  is  on  the 
third  limb  from  the  bottom  and  about  two 
feet  from  the  tree." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  spot 
is  a  grouse,"  exclaimed  Andrews  incredu- 
lously. 

"It  certainly  is,"  I  replied;  "but  take  a 
shot  and  see." 

A  sharp  report;  some  fragments  of  bark 
drop  to  the  ground,  but  no  bird. 

"  I  told  you  it  was  no  grouse,"  remarked 
Andrews  disdainfully. 

"  Yes,  that  is  a  grouse;  try  another  shot." 

The  spice  of  gunpowder  again  fills  the  air, 
and  a  bird  drops  to  the  earth. 

"  Well,  that  is  nothing  at  all  like  an  East- 
ern grouse,"  said  Andrews,  examining  the 
bird;  see  the  feathers  on  its  legs." 

"  Yes,  all  the  California  grouse  are  that 
way,"  I  replied.  "  We  have  got  a  bird,  now 
let  us  see  if  we  can  catch  some  fish." 

After  emerging  from  a  thicket  of  vine 
maple,  hazel  and  ceanotbus,  tangled  in  with 
the  imperishable  fern,  we  came  suddenly 
upon  the  brink  of  a  beautiful  transparent 
pool,  giving  forth  emerald  and  silver  flashes 
of  light. 

After  half  an  hour's  fishing  a  half  dozen 
of  rainbow-tinted  beauties  bade  farewell  to 
their  native  element. 

We  started  back  and  soon  reached  the 
place  where  we  intended  camping. 

We  gathered  together  a  pile  of  pine 
needles,  fragments  of  limbs,  etc.,  and  built  a 
fire  which  soon  crackled  and  sparkled  cheer- 
fully. 

You  may  be  sure  we  ate  our  supper  with  a 
keen  relish,  for  at  these  mountain  heights  a 
person's  appetite  is  increased  to  a  marvelous 
degree. 

On  all  sides  of  our  camp  arose  the  colossal 
columns  of  the  pines  and  firs.lithely  graceful 
and  exquisitely  symmetrical  in  their  wild 
beauty.  The  woods  seemed  crowded  and 
stifled  with  their  rank  maturity  of  vegetation 
and  the  fanning  breaths  of  wind  that  issued 
from  these  crowded  aisles  was  charged  with 
a  spicy,  nameless  intoxicating  perfume  that 
seemed  to  fire  the  soul  with  countless  noble 
thoughts  and  high  ambitions. 

Already  the  bloom  of  the  day  was  dying 
in  irised  splendors;  the  sunset  fires  dazzled 
our  eyes  for  a  few  moments,  the  colors  paled, 
deepened,  intensified,  flamed  and  went  ut- 
terly out;  the  ravines  and  canyons  were  soon 
tilled  with  a  reddish  purple  light,  which  rap- 


idly changed  into  a  violet  blue  atmosphere, 
and  in  turn  merged  into  the  growing  dark- 
ness. The  light  no  sooner  paled  than  a  few 
stars  began  to  loom  out  in  the  dying  crim- 
son sunset  trails.  A  weird  twilight  now  be- 
gan interfusing  itself  through  the  foraminif- 
erous,  bark-strewn  aisles,  and  a  deep,  wide 
silence  reigned  supreme— a  silence  like  the 
solitude  of  some  forgotten  past. 

In  this  enchanted  dusk  happily  everything 
in  life  is  forgotten  and  imagination  takes  the 
throne. 

Lying  on  a  cushion  of  velvety  softness, 
formed  by  pine  needles  and  wood  clover,  my 
mind  becomes  impressed  with  the  majesty 
and  magnitude  of  the  colossal  pine  that 
looms  almost  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  my  head,  for  I  suppose  it  has  with- 
stood the  storms  and  tempests  of  twenty 
centuries.  Possibly,  if  it  could  speak,  it 
would  say  something  as  follows:  "  I  have 
been  a  silent  witness  to  the  passage  of  over 
twenty  centuries  of  time.  I  was  in  my  youth 
when  the  star  in  the  east  led  the  sages  to  the 
Savior's  cradle.  I  was  beginning  to  enter 
my  old  age  when  Columbus  set  sail  from 
Spain  to  discover  America;  for  twenty  cen- 
turies I  have  watched  the  sun  come  and  go 
I  have  seen  the 

Ctiildrcn  of  men  ari§e  and  pass 
Out  of  this  world  lllce  blades  of  grass. 

Tempests,  floods,  fires  and  snows  have  tried 
to  destroy  my  life,  but  I  have  withstood 
them  all.  I  have  fulfilled  my  mission  on 
this  earth,  and  am  now  dying;  for  do  you 
not  observe  that  the  ends  of  my  branches 
are  dead,  showing  signs  of  defect  within  ? 
Some  midnight  tempest  will  hurl  me  from 
my  rotting  base,  and  with  a  crashing,  thun- 
drous,  splintery  sound  my  life  will  end 
entirely,  and  in  a  few  short  years  of  time  my 
decaying  column  will  have  entered  the  dust 
whence  it  came." 

But  now  what  was  that  light  rising  over 
the  darkened  ridge? — a  light  that  kept  in- 
creasing like  a  faint  mystic  aurora.  Was  it 
a  forest  fire  ?  A  lighter  glow  appeared — in- 
tensified— a  rim  of  fire,  and  the  full  moon 
burst  over  the  horizon  ridge.  But  see,  what 
a  wildly  beautiful  picture — an  old  lightning- 
splintered  pine  on  the  distant  ridge  was 
clearly  and  boldly  defined  against  the  silvery 
background  of  the  moon — every  twig  and 
branch  standing  out  with  sharp  distinctness. 
For  a  few  moments  the  moon  held  this 
glowing  picture  on  the  sky,  then  swiftly 
faded  from  view. 

As  the  moon  arose  in  the  eastern  heavens 
it  glittered  in  silvery  magnificence  out  of  its 
setting  of  dark  blue  crystal  and  threw  a 
flood  of  dazzling  snowy  fire  over  forest  and 
mountain,  clothing  them  in  a  frost-like 
drapery. 

The  ground  in  places  near  us  was  covered 
with  the  cast-off  bark  of  the  incense  cedar, 
which,  in  this  whitish,  uncertain  light,  gave 
back  a  dull  glow  like  dying  embers. 

We  plied  more  fuel  to  our  fire,  and  feeling 
sleepy  we  lay  down  upon  the  fragrant,  needle 
strewn  ground.  The  events  of  the  day  and 
the  spicy,  invigorating  aroma  of  the  woods 
helped  to  lead  us  to  utter  forgetfulness  and 
we  soon  fell  asleep. 

Along  in  tjie  early  hours  we  were  awak- 
ened by  the  cold;  a  heavy  dew  had  congre- 
gated on  all  things.  We  remodeled  our  fite 
and  ascertained  the  time.  It  was  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  the  stellar  fires  bad 
already  begun  to  pale,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  stars  went  out  and  the  far-off  aisles  of 
the  wood  began  to  grow  pale  with  advancing 
day — the  stillness  and  purity  of  the  night 
imperceptibly  faded  into  the  blaze  of  a  daf- 
fodil dawn,  and  morning  in  her  brilliant  and 
gorgeous  coloring  ushered  in  the  new-born 
day. 

The  frozen  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
soon  blazed  with  intensest  crimson  splendor 
as  the  early  fires  of  morning  flashed  and 
tiamed  around  their  crests. 

As  the  sun  gained  in  light  and  heat  myr- 
iad insects  filled  the  lower  air  with  their 
monotonous  hum,  and  the  birds  caroled 
vociferously,  as  if  to  welcome  the  great  sun. 

A  light,  flower-scented  breeze  was  blowing 
as  we  started  off  through  the  woods,  and  the 
sky  overhead  was  of  a  deep,  glowing,  golden 
blue,  as  if  clouded  with  gold. 
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— "  I  don't  feel  right  about  going  in  there," 
said  Chillson  Feever  in  front  of  a  physician's 
house. 

"  Pshaw!  He's  one  of  the  best  doctors  in 
the  city,"  replied  Coffin  Coles. 

"  I  know;  but  look  at  his  sign — 'o  to  i.'  " 
"  Well  ?» 

"  Well,  I  don't  take  any  such  chances  as 
that." 


It  is  stated  that  Kate  Castleton,  whose 
death  was  announced  recently,  was  badly 
burned  while  yachting,  and  the  cosmetics 
she  used  permeated  her  flesh  through  the 
blisters  raised  by  the  intense  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  this  caused  her  death. 


Youths  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  holding,  in 
Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair, 
of  a  congress  composed  of  youths  of  all 
nations  of  the  world.  Delegates  will  be 
sent,  it  is  expected,  from  England,  Japan, 
France,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain, 
Austria,  Italy,  Russia  and  countries  of 
the  Orient.  These  young  men  are  to 
be  selected  from  the  high  schools  and 
grammar-school  grades.  Their  ages  are  to 
range  between  13  and  20  years.  No  World's 
Fair  congress  has  been  thus  far  arranged 
for,  it  is  thought,  which  will  excite  more  in 
terest  than  this  project. 

The  idea  is  to  get  from  each  country  not 
more  than  from  15  l!b  40  or  50  students-  All 
told,  it  is  intended  to  have  5000  at  the  con- 
gress, and  a  special  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  see  that  proper  encouragement 
is  lent  to  induce  attendance.  The  prelimi- 
nary address  of  the  special  committee  has 
been  issued  by  A.  F.  Nightingale,  chairman, 
and  F.  F.  Bliss,  secretary. 

President  Bonney,  of  the  World's  Con- 
gress Auxiliary,  says  that  the  topics  dis- 
cussed will  touch  neither  upon  religion  nor 
politics.  His  idea  is  to  gather  in  Chicago 
next  year  a  representative  assembly  of  the 
educated  youths  of  all  countries.  They  are 
to  be  addressed  by  the  leading  educators  of 
the  age  who  may  be  in  Chicago.  The 
scheme  originated  with  a  committee  of 
which  Francis  Bellamy  is  chairman.  The 
pith  of  the  argument  for  such  a  congress  is 
embraced  in  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  preliminary  address: 

"  It  is  felt  that  a  carefully  selected  assem- 
bly of  the  young  from  all  nations,  under 
such  remarkable  conditions  as  will  prevail 
during  the  Columbian  Exposition,  cannot 
fail  to  powerfully  aid  this  high  end. 
It  is  purposed  to  draw  together  the 
worthiest  and  most  talented  youth  of 
all  lands,  the  coming  leaders  of  man- 
kind, that  they  may  be  led  to  realize 
as  could  not  otherwise  be  possible,  the 
meaning  and  the  worth  of  the  fellowship  of 
nations  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  In  a 
gathering  so  constituted  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  some  who  will  be  called  to  deal 
decisively  with  the  destinies  of  States  and 
the  serious  concerns  of  millions  of  men. 
Brought  thus  together,  and  face  to  face  with 
the  larger  relations  of  our  independent 
humanity,  those  fresh  minds  would  greatly 
gain  in  fitness  for  the  important  tasks  de- 
creed to  their  future.  Among  them  would 
be  many  who  will  survive  all  who  are  now 
active  on  the  stage  of  the  world's  affairs,  and 
who  would  therefore  stand  before  the  gen- 
eration to  follow  us  as  witnesses  of  the 
humanizing  power  of  the  World's  Exposition 
of  1893,  and  be  inspired  by  its  influence  to 
higher  and  more  useful  careers,  making  the 
fulfillment  of  its  great  promises  their  noblest 
claim  to  history." 

Eirrida. 

Elfrida  was  born  in  a  great  forest  far 
away  in  Sweden.  Her  father  and  mother 
lived  200  miles  from  any  town,  and  the 
village  nearest  to  their  little  wooden  cottage 
was  six  miles  off.  Elfie  was  very  lonely, 
but  she  did  not  mind  a  bit,  for  in  summer 
the  bees  and  the  birds  and  the  butterflies 
made  all  the  forest  merry,  and  she  played 
among  the  soft  mossy  roots  of  the  trees  all 
the  day  long.  She  was  once  in  danger,  for 
she  saw  a  great  brown  creature  eating 
berries  from  a  bush,  and  she  said  :  "  Oh  ! 
what  a  funny  cow.  Let  me  pat  you,  dear 
cow,  and  I  will  kiss  you,  for  you  give  me 
milk  to  eat  with  my  cranberries."  But 
Elfie's  father  rushed  out,  and  the  queer 
"  cow  "  shuffled  off  into  the  deep  wood.  The 
beast  that  the  little  girl  took  for  a  cow  was 
a  brown  bear.  Bears  feed  on  roots  and 
fruit  in  the  summertime. 

In  winter  little  Elfie  had  plenty  of  fun, 
though  she  could  not  go  out  much.  In  the 
long,  dark  evenings  she  sat  by  her  father 
while  he  carved  out  lovely  toys,  and  she 
learned  to  make  funny  little  animals  out  of 
wood  to  go  in  the  Noah's  arks  that  English 
children  play  with. 

When  Elfie  was  seven  years  old,  her 
father  grew  very  ill  one  night,  so  her  mother 
went  off  to  the  village  for  help.  Late  at 
night  Elfie's  father  rose  up  and  said:  "Good- 
bye, little  darling.  I  am  going  a  long  way 
off  to  leave  you."  Then  he  shivered  and 
shook  his  head;  and  Elfie  said:  "Very 
well,  dear  father,  only  come  soon  to  your 
little  girl  again." 

Then  the  good  man  lay  down,  and  Elfie 
thought,  "  Oh,  he  has  gone  to  sleep,"  and 


she  got  into  her  little  crib  and  slept  as  well. 
There  was  only  a  little  daylight  in  that  wild 
country,  and  Elfie's  mother  had  to  find  her 
way  through  the  dusk  of  the  lonely  woods. 

Elfie  grew  very,  very  hungry,  when  she 
woke,  so  she  got  a  piece  of  black  bread  and 
ate  it.  Then  she  played  with  her  toys  and 
made  herself  happy  for  a  long  while;  then 
she  went  to  look  at  her  father.  She  said  : 
"  Father,  dear,  wake  up,"  but  he  did  not 
wake,  and  she  thought,  "Oh,  he  is  so  tired, 
poor  man.  He  worked  very  long,  and  he 
wants  sleep,"  and  she  played  again. 

But  when  her  mother  did  not  come  Elfie 
was  sorry,  and  at  last  she  began  to  cry. 
She  cried  and  cried  for  a  great  while,  and 
she  was  quite  tired  out,  when  a  big  man 
came  in  and  said  :  "  Dear  little  one,  why 
do  you  cry  ?  I  was  passing,  and  I  came  in 
to  see."  Then  Elfie  sobbed,  "  My  dear 
father  won't  wake  up,  and  my  mother  has 
not  come  back."  Then  the  big  man  looked, 
and  he  said  :  "  Give  me  your  hood  and 
your  cloak,  my  dear,  and  let  me  have  your 
long  boots,  and  I  will  carry  you  to  see  your 
mother  after  I  have  put  them  on." 

So  Elfie  went,  and  she  babbled  in  the 
good  man's  ears  all  the  way  as  he  walked. 
When  he  got  home  he  said  to  his  wife: 
"  This  little  girl  has  neither  mother  nor 
father  now.  Poor  Nils  is  dead  in  the  house, 
and  we  must  go  and  bury  him;  and  poor 
Johanna  died  in  the  snow,  and  she  is  lying 
at  the  doctor's.  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
child  ?" 

The  woman  answered  :  "  Dear  little  thing, 
her  uncle  is  far  away  in  America,  and  some 
of  our  people  are  going.    Let  us  send  her." 

And  Elfie  went  with  the  people  on  board 
the  great  ship,  and  she  cried,  "  Oh,  father, 
come  to  me.  Oh,  mamma,  dear,  do  not 
leave  your  own  little  girl !''  But  the  people 
said,  "  Hush,  sweet  girl,  your  father  and 
mother  are  gone  away,  and  you  must  now 
go  to  your  kind  uncle;  he  will  love  you  and 
give  you  nice  clothes  and  nice  food."  And 
all  the  sailors  in  the  ship  were  good  to 
Elfie,  and  they  nursed  her  in  their  arms  and 
gave  her  sweets  and  taught  her  funny 
games,  and  she  grew  happy. 

After  many  days  on  the  sea  and  many 
days  in  a  railway  train,  Elfie  got  out  at  a 
big  station,  and  a  kind  man  with  a  red 
beard  met  her  and  said  :  "  You  are  my 
Johanna's  little  girl;  1  know  by  your  eyes 
and  your  hair.  Come  with  me,  my  little 
kitten,  and  kiss  me,  and  we  will  go  home." 

So  after  traveling  5000  miles,  the  little 
orphan  was  once  more  safe;  but  she  never 
forgot  her  father's  cold,  while  face,  and  she 
often  cried  when  she  thought  how  her 
mother  was  caught  in  the  cruel,  cold  snow. 

She  is  now  a  big  girl. — The  Princess, 
London. 


— Couldn't  hear  both  sides:  Miller — I 
wonder  why  Jones  wasn't  appointed  on  the 
jury. 

MuUer — He  was  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  he  couldn't  hear  both  sides. 
Miller — How  so  ? 

Muller — Why,  he  is  deaf  in  one  ear. 

— "  Have  you  fixed  up  my  will  ?  "  said  the 
sick  man  to  Lawyer  Quillips. 
"  Yes." 

"  Everything  as  tight  as  you  can  make 
it  ? " 
"  Entirely  so." 

"  Well,  now,  I  want  to  ask  you  something 
— not  professionally,  but  as  a  plain,  every- 
day man.  Who  do  you  honestly  think  stands 
the  best  show  for  getting  the  property  ?  " 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est  of  all  in  leavening  strength, — Latest  U, 
S,  GovemmeMt  Food  Rtport, 
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Information 

FOI^ 
.  SETTLERS! 


1  he  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  Is  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crOps  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company 

S.  W.  FERQUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -       -       _  California. 


ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  WATER  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETER. 


2  TO  25  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


OONNEOTIONS 


-AND- 


FITTINGS 

TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
REQUIRED. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


Fkotory:  Qreenpolnt,  L.  I. 
New  York  Office:  28  ClllI  Street. 


Pacific  Coast  Ofl&ce,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

THE  GEO.  F.  EBEKHABD  COMPANY ,  Manaffers. 


CONTINUOUS. 
POWERFUL. 
RAPID. 


The  Farmers'  Own 


We  Shave  loae  Ipress  used  very  little,  cost  $400,  willlaell  for  $250,  if  ordered  this 
month.  Full  circle,  10  to  20  tons  per  day,  $425.  Send  for  circular. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TWO  IN  ONE 


Tbr  only  machine  that  will  grade  with  equal  facility  both  green  and  dried  fruits.  It  is  desirable  to  grade 
prunes  both  before  they  are  dried  and  absolutely  neoessarv  after. 

It  Is  the  best  economy  to  have  one  machine  which  you  can  use  for  both  green  and  dried  fruit.  MVlng  time, 
money  and  valuable  apace.    No  complicated  machinery  to  ^et  out  of  order  and  do  imperfect  work. 

N  )  machine  compares  with  this  in  speed.   Will  grade  apricots  for  drying,  also  walnuts  and  pecans. 

W.  C.  HAMILTON,  near  Narrow  Gauge  R.  R.  SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Fresno. 

Orchard  Drainage.  —  Fresno  Republican: 
The  condition  of  many  orchards  and  vineyards 
in  irrigated  districts  can,  without  doubt,  be 
greatly  improved  by  drainage.  They  may  do 
fairly  well  without  it,  but  in  every  instance 
where  it  has  been  tried,  the  results  have  fully 
justified  the  expenditure.  On  the  Kimble  or- 
chard of  MO  acres,  near  Grangeville,  drain  tile 
is  being  used  to  draw  off  the  water  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  orchard  when  it  comes  too  near  the 
surface.  It  drains  into  a  well,  and  is  then 
pumped  into  a  flume,  which  carries  it  back  into 
an  irrigating  ditch.  This  double  use  of  the 
water  is  another  feature  of  importance  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  supply  of  water  is  not  greater 
than  the  demand. 

Kern. 

Ibbioation  Note. — Alila  Cor.  Visalia  Delta: 
The  prospects  of  the  Kern  and  Tulare  irriga- 
tion district  are  brightening,  and  there  is  now 
a  feeling  that  before  many  years  southern  Tu- 
lare and  northern  Kern  will  be  as  well  irri- 
gated as  any  other  section  of  the  State.  One  by 
one  the  irrigation  districts  are  "  getting  there," 
and  Kern  and  Tulare  will  not  be  lar  behind, 

Los  Anseles. 
Farm  and  Orchard  Notes  in  Antelope 
Valley. — Lancaster  Cor.  L.  A.  Express:  Al- 
though the  wheat  crop  was  light  this  year,  the 
trees  and  vines  are  doing  handsomely,  and  the 
three  and  four  year  olds  are  making  a  tine 
record.  In  addition  to  the  immense  acreage  of 
trees  put  out  last  year  by  the  Fairmount  Land 
and  Water  Co.,  Edson,  Arnold  and  Matt  Gles- 
ser,  amounting  to  over  500  acres,  the  same 
parties  will  put  over  1000  acres  to  deciduous 
fruits,  almonds,  olives  and  vines.  Gen.  Beale 
has  also  given  orders  for  the  putting  of  two 
sections  to  olives,  almonds  and  deciduous 
fruits.  With  the  small  farmers  who  will  set 
five,  ten  and  twenty  acre  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, it  is  safe  to  say  there  will  be  over  5000 
acres  of  treps  set  this  year  in  Antelope  valley, 
west  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad,  and  most 
of  this  will  be  in  Los  Angeles  county.  E.  S. 
Waite  has  commenced  an  artesian  well  on  his 
place  near  Rosamond,  and  has  arranged  for 
sinking  a  half  dozen  more  for  his  neighbors. 
The  bringing  in  of  water  from  the  Cottonwood 
and  Oak  creeks,  together  with  the  arte.sian  well 
development  and  the  extension  of  the  Santa  Fe 
for  a  distance  of  "0  miles  through  the  most 
productive  portion  of  this  valley,  makes  the 
prospect  pleasing  and  the  outlook  altogether 
lovely. 

Modoc. 

Principal  Valleys  in  Lassen  and  Modoc. 
Adin  Argus:  We  give  below  the  areas  of  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  valleys  of  Modoc  and  Las- 
sen counties:  Honey  Lake  and  Long  valleys, 
250,000  acres;  Eagle  Lake  and  Susan  Iliver  val- 
leys, 100,000;  Madeline  plains,  150,000;  Big  val- 
ley, 260,000;  Fall  River  and  Little  Hot  Spring 
valley,  35,000;  Big  Hot  Spring  valley,  125,000; 
Surprise  valley  and  Lake  region,  300,000;  Goose 
Lake  valley  north  to  Chewaucan,  250,000;  Tule 
lake  and  marsh,  75,000.  The  above  figures  will 
be  of  particular  interest  to  nearly  everybody. 
They  were  collected  a  few  weeks  ago  by  a  Mr. 
Pierce,  to  be  reported  to  railroad  officials  as 
data  relative  to  the  trade  that  would  be  given  a 
railroad  if  built  from  somewhere  near  Reno  to 
tap  southern  Oregon.  The  figures  show  Big 
valley  to  have  a  larger  area  than  any  other  lo- 
cality taken  separately;  200,000  acres  of  land  is 
a  large  body,  and  of  this  amount  only  about 
one-third  is  estimated  to  be  cultivated,  and  that 
onlv  partially,  the  farmers  raising  only  enough 
for  home  consumption,  as  they  have  no  other 
market.  We  have  rich  lands  that  only  need  a 
market  inducement  to  cause  them  to  be  cul- 
tivated and  improved  by  the  owners. 

Orange. 

Organised  to  Exterminate  the  Scale. 
Santa  Ana  Blade:  A  company  has  been  formed 
recently  in  Tustin  for  the  purpose  of  more 
thoroughly  exterminating  the  scale  by  the 
process  of  fumigation.  It  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Prospect  Avenue  Fumigating  Co.,  and  its 
members  are  S.  W.  Preble,  A.  Guy  Smith,  W. 
E.  Jukes,  Thos.  Smith,  J.  8.  Rice  and  A.  E. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Bennett  is  to  be  superintendent 
of  the  work  done.  The  new  company  has  gone 
to  work  with  energy  and  a  determination  to 
improve  the  process  in  any  way  possible,  and 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  fruit  growers  the 
necessity  of  fumigating,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at 
the  same  time,  thus  lessening  the  probability 
of  one  orchard  infecting  another— a  thing  so 
certain  and  so  much  to  be  deplored  where  one 
orchard  is  cared  for  and  free  from  scale  and  the 
adjoining  one  is  dying.  Ten  new  Riverside 
sheet  tents  are  to  be  built  immediately,  and 
improvements  are  being  made  on  the  derrick. 

Dried  Apricot  Crop.— S.  A.  Blade:  Apricot- 
drying  and  packing  is  about  completed  in  this 
city.  A  very  large  amount  of  fruit  has  been 
handled,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  has  changed 
hands.  Fully  2000  tons  of  apricots  have  been 
handled  in  this  city  alone.  The  Germain  Fruit 
Co.  has  put  up  185  tons  of  dried  fruit,  and  160 
tons  have  been  packed  by  the  Collins  Fruit  Co. 
Prices  for  the  dried  product  have  ranged  all 
the  way  from  8  to  13i  cents  per  pound.  The 
majority  of  the  shipments  has  been  made  per 
the  Santa  Fe.  Most  of  the  peaches  raised  here- 
abouts will  be  shipped  to  the  Ontario  and 
Colton  canneries.  Prices  run  from  $17  to  $22 
per  ton  for  the  ripe  fruit. 

Placer. 

Fruit  Shipments. — Auburn  Republican:  The 
fruit-shipping  business  at  Penyrn  will  be  great- 
er than  any  previous  season.  Five  carloads 
were  shipped  from  that  place  last  Saturday. 
Daring  this  week  the  shipments  will  reach  six 


or  seven  cars  per  day.  There  are  three  whole- 
sale shipping  houses  at  Penryn  this  season. 
The  California  Fruit  Company,  with  Charles 
Ludlow  as  manager,  is  doing  a  fiae  business. 
Porter  Bros.'  Company  established  a  branch 
house  at  Penryn  and  are  having  a  good  run  of 
business.  The  Penryn  Fruit  Company  is  doing 
by  far  the  largest  volume  of  business  this  sea- 
son of  any  year  since  it  was  established. 
This  company  has  shipped  more  fruit  to  date 
this  season  than  any  house  in  Placer  county. 
The  Cooperative  Company  at  Newcastle  comes 
in  second  for  amount  of  fruit  shipments,  with 
the  house  of  George  D.  Kellogg  as  a  close  third. 

Sacramento. 

Hop  Notes. — Daily  News:  There  is  very  little 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  hop  yards,  ex- 
cept that  the  warm  weather  has  done  a  great 
deal  toward  showing  up  the  condition  of  the 
vines.  The  hops  are  now  coming  on  very  fast, 
and  all  the  growers  are  watching  them  closely 
so  as  to  commence  picking  in  plenty  of  time. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  about  this  time 
last  year  the  extremely  warm  weather  which 
came  on  rather  unexpectedly,  caused  many  of 
the  hops  to  ripen  suddenly  and  to  turn  red  be- 
fore they  could  be  gathered.  Johnson  Sides 
and  other  Piute  Indians  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  be  here  next  week  and  they  will  be 
followed  by  plenty  of  other  Indians,  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  a  sprinkling  of  white  men.  so 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  labor  for 
the  picking  season.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
before  the  season  for  picking  has  commenced 
the  growers  ought  lo  come  together  at  a  conve- 
nient place  and  talk  over  the  crop  prospects 
and  arrange  the  prices  they  intend  to  pay  for 
picking,  so  that  all  will  stand  the  chance  of 
getting  their  crops  housed  in  good  season. 
There  is  a  good  reason  for  this  movement,  as  it 
happened  in  previous  years  that  different  rates 
being  paid  by  different  people  had  a  demoraliz- 
ing effect  upon  the  pickers.  In  looking  over 
the  hop  yards  a  great  many  bastard  vines  are 
noticed.  These  vines  make  good  growth  and 
cannot  be  detected  until  they  blossom  out, 
when  it  is  noticed  that  the  bloom  is  part  male 
and  part  female.  It  does  not  make  good  pollen 
nor  good  hops,  so  they  are  a  dead  loss  and 
should  be  staked  and  grubbed  out  when  prun- 
ing. The  McGee  Brothers,  nine  miles  below 
town,  have  the  promise  of  as  good  a  yield  as 
last  season.  The  samples  shown  from  their 
yards  last  year  were  the  very  best.  J.  J. 
Merkeley  has  commenced  building  a  hop  kiln 
after  the  style  of  Croley  &  Irvine's,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  was  given  in  this  pap«r  of  two 
weeks  ago. 

San  DIeeo. 

The  Fruit  Crop.— S.  D.  Union:  R.  H.  Hewitt, 
who  has  been  in  the  city  for  the  past  few  days 
in  the  interest  of  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, informs  a  Union  reporter  that  the  fruit 
crop  throughout  Southern  California  is  unusu- 
ally heavy;  that  in  many  instances  trees  and 
orchards  are  so  heavily  laden  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  fruit  to  mature  and  ripen  properly. 
Apricots  are  above  the  average  in  quality  and 
quantity,  but  the  low  price  offered  for  green 
fruit  has  induced  the  majority  of  producers  to 
dry  the  greater  part  ot  their  crop.  Peaches, 
nectarines  and  melons  are  reported  late,  owing 
to  the  coolness  of  the  season.  The  prune  crop 
will  be  less  than  last  year,  as  a  great  deal  of  the 
fruit  has  fallen  from  the  trees. 

Prolific  Olives.— S.  D.  Sun.-  The  "  Rubra  " 
variety  of  olives,  which  E.  Banard  imported 
three  years  ago  from  Montpellier,  France,  is 
making  a  marvelous  showing  in  his  Mission 
Valley  grounds,  as  a  number  of  visitors  discov- 
ered yesterday.  The  theory  that  olive  trees 
must  be  20  years  old  to  yield  large  crops  is  dis- 
proved by  these  young  trees,  which  are  so 
weighted  and  crowded  with  berries  that  props 
will  soon  have  to  be  used  to  save  the  branches 
from  breaking  down.  The  Uvaria  is  another 
French  variety  and  is  one  of  the  best  for  oil. 
The  Queen  and  Nevadillo  are  also  imported 
olives  of  vigorous  growth.  The  Prussian  mul- 
berry, now  ripening  luscious  fruit,  is  in  an- 
other part  of  the  tract,  near  an  avenue  of 
Abyssinian  bananas. 

A  Desert  Doomed.— Madera  Mercury:  The 
wonderful  results  of  irrigation  have  been  shown 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner  by  a  freak  of  the 
Colorado  river.  Last  year  the  mystery  of  Sal- 
ton  lake  attracted  the  attention  and  wonder  of 
the  State  until  its  source  was  found  in  a  break 
in  the  river  bank.  This  year  a  phenomenon 
not  less  wonderful  is  to  be  seen  in  the  same  re- 
gion. The  desert  has  been  transformed.  The 
bare  sands  that  have  made  the  region  terrible 
to  travelers  and  stockmen  have  given  place  to 
verdure.  Underbrush  has  covered  the  country 
in  the  line  of  the  inundation,  and  where  only 
the  hardiest  desert  plants  could  before  main- 
tain a  precarious  struggle  for  existence,  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  now  covers  the  land.  The  desert 
is  doomed.  Its  disappearance  may  not  be  seen 
by  this  generation  or  the  next,  yet  the  time  is 
coming  when  orchards  and  fields  will  cover  the 
thousands  of  square  miles  now  given  over  to 
desolation.  The  infrequent  desert  plant  and 
the  occasional  buzzard  will  give  way  to  all  the 
products  of  the  tropical  and  semitropical  lands 
that  its  position  is  fit  to  raise.  The  day  may 
come  when  the  present  Colorado  desert  will 
be  reckoned  among  the  most  productive  lands 
in  California.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
plains  of  Kern  and  Tulare  were  held  but  little 
more  in  esteem  than  the  desert  of  to-day. 
The  magic  power  of  irrigation  has  transformed 
the  old  alkali  plains  into  a  garden,  and  it  will 
do  as  much  for  the  dreaded  Colorado  desert. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fbtjit  Notes  around  Los  Gatos.— Cor.  Mer- 
cury: The  returns  from  the  orchards  continue 
favorable.  Fruit  comes  in  such  quantities  that 
the  driers  and  canneries  have  to  run  until  mid- 
night and  sometimes  until  morning.  It  is 
quite  true  that  a  month  ago  numbers  of  men 
and  women  were  seeking  work,  where  now 


help  is  insufficient.  Time  will  remedy  these 
irregularities  and  bring  in  industries  that  will 
give  permanent  employment.  Irregular  as  the 
work  is,  the  year's  income  to  the  laborer  will 
compare  favorably  with  many  old  manufactur- 
ing places  that  run  the  year  around. 

Sonoma. 

Hop  Growers'  Meetinq.— Santa  Rosa  Demo- 
crat: The  Sonoma  County  Hop  Growers'  As- 
sociation met  in  regular  session  in  the  office  of 
President  Guy  E.  Grosse  Saturday.  There  was 
a  good  attendance  present.  Concerning  the 
price  for  picking,  Mr.  Ross  said  he  did  not  see 
any  reason  to  change  the  price  from  last  year, 
$1  per  hundred.  He  made  a  motion  to  that 
effect.  Some  discussion  followed  concerning 
the  change  made  in  the  price  after  picking 
commenced  last  year.  Many  of  the  growers 
were  compelled  to  give  $1.10.  The  prevailing 
sentiment  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  $1,  and  Mr. 
Ross'  motion  to  that  effect  was  carried.  There 
were  present  at  the  meeting  three  buyers  from 
San  Francisco,  Messrs.  Elliser,  Britton  and  Ot- 
tenheimer,  and  President  Grosse  called  upon 
them  to  say  something.  Mr.  Elliser  said  that 
a  few  years  ago  Sonoma  county  hops  were  the 
best  on  the  coast.  It  is  not  exactly  so  at  this 
time.  If  the  growers  will  ask  themselves  the 
reason,  they  will  find  the  fault  rests  with  the 
handling  of  the  crop.  Formerly  the  hops  of 
Sonoma  county  were  more  cleanly  picked  than 
those  of  any  other  county  in  the  Union,  and 
perhaps  in  the  world.  Last  year  the  crop  was 
very  dirty.  He  excused  himself  for  such  plain 
speaking,  but  asserted  that  the  growers  needed 
a  talking  to.  He  advised,  in  the  first  place, 
that  baskets  be  used  instead  of  sacks.  It  will 
prevent  sweating  and  obviate  the  dirty  picking. 
Greater  care  should  be  taken  in  the  dry.ng  and 
curing  of  hops.  Concerning  the  baling  of  hops, 
he  said  that  the  horse  power  press  was  much 
superior  to  the  tramping  system.  As  to  the 
tare,  he  said  that  in  selling  bops  to  the  brewers 
it  was  the  rule  to  allow  five  pounds  tare. 

Sutter. 

Redcction  in  Hay  Freight. — Yuba  City  In- 
dependent: The  Southern  Pacific  Company,  in 
order  to  remove  the  surplus  hay  crop  to  a 
profitable  market,  has  agreed  to  make  a  special 
rate  of  $2.40  per  ton  to  San  Francisco  for  this 
season.  This  is  quite  a  material  reduct  on 
from  the  regular  rates  and  will  encourage  own- 
ers of  hay  to  bale  for  the  San  Francisco  market. 

Raisin  Growers  Organizing. — Independent: 
The  unsatisfactory  prices  heretofore  obtained 
for  their  product  by  California  raisin  growers 
have  resulted  in  the  o-ganization  of  an  asso- 
ciation which  is  to  take  in  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  the  growers,  the  object  of  which  is  to  iix 
and  maintain  a  minimum  price  at  which  good 
raisins  may  be  sold.  A  large  meeting  of  growers 
was  held  at  Fresno,  at  which  the  initial  steps 
in  the  organization  was  taken.  The  price 
agreed  upon  as  a  minimum  is  4i  cents  a  pound 
in  the  sweat-box.  Agents  were  immediately 
put  into  the  field  to  canvass  for  signatures  to 
the  compact,  and  the  call  was  responded  to 
with  alacrity.  Up  to  August  Ist  nearly  or  quite 
1000  growers  had  signed  the  compact.  The 
growers  have  made  out  a  price-list  at  which 
they  will  sell  packed  goods.  These  range  from 
ten  cents  a  pound  for  the  best  to  four  cents  for 
inferior  graaes.  The  packers  who  have  signed 
the  compact  packed  last  year  .30,000,000  pounds 
of  raisins.  Both  the  growers  and  packers  are 
in  excellent  spirits,  feeling  that  the  critical 
stage  has  passed  and  that  the  organization  is 
an  assured  success.  On  Monday  Mr.  Murdock 
of  College  City  came  over  to  Yuba  City  to  can- 
vass among  the  growers  here,  and  we  under- 
stand be  met  with  complete  success,  all  the 
growers  whom  he  saw  entering  heartily  into 
the  agreement. 

Harvesting  by  Steam. — Y.  C.  Farmer:  In 
company  with  George  Ohleyer,  a  Farmer  re- 
porter visited  the  Stoker  steam  traction  har- 
vesting outfit.  The  machine  was  at  work  on 
the  Elmer  place  near  Yuba  City,  now  rented  by 
A.  J.  Spencer.  These  outfits  are  almost  a  mar- 
vel in  their  construction  and  have  greatly  revo- 
lutionized the  work  of  harvesting.  With  the 
big  traction  engine  to  draw  the  harvester  and  a 
separate  stationary  engine  on  the  harvester  to 
furnish  power  to  run  the  machinery,  any  kind 
of  grain  can  be  headed,  threshed  and  cleaned 
in  first-class  manner  and  very  rapidly.  The 
header  cuts  25  feet,  and  on  good  grain  about  70 
acres  per  day  is  the  average.  'The  grain  was 
turning  out  fairly  on  the  place,  and  the  quality 
was  above  the  average.  Several  of  these  big 
machines  are  in  operation  in  this  county  and 
doing  excellent  work. 

Tulare. 

The  Empire  State,  a  Boss  Arbob  Gbape. — 
Tulare  Register:  Josh  Woswick  hauled  a  re- 
porter out  to  his  place  last  Saturday  to  ^aze  on 
a  grape  vine  that  is  a  wonder.  The  vine  was 
set  out  a  year  ago  and  the  present  summer  it 
has  made  a  growth  of  75  feet.  It  is  growing  on 
a  six-foot  lath  fence  and  has  completely  hidden 
he  fence  from  view,  and  there  are  over  500 
pounds  of  white  grap*s  on  it.  They  are  just 
getting  ripe.  In  flavor  they  are  between  the 
Sweetwater  and  the  Muscat,  and  about  the 
same  size.  They  are  called  the  Empire  State, 
and  are  certainly  the  "boss"  arbor  grape,  as 
they  would  make  a  complete  arbor  in  one  sea- 
son. Moore's  Early  is  another  grape  we  were 
permitted  to  taste.  The  Moore  is  a  black  grape 
of  good  size  and  about  the  same  flavor  as  the 
Concord  that  the  Eastern  people  harp  on  so 
much.  It  has  been  ripe  for  over  a  week.  It 
does  not  seem  to  bear  as  heavily  as  the  Empire 
S'ate  or  make  such  a  growth,  but  it  comes  in 
earlier. 

Varieties  of  Fruit  to  Plant. — C.  J.  Berry  in 
Visalia  Times:  My  observation  has  been  that 
the  early  varieties  of  peachee,  such  as  Briggs' 
Red  May,  Alexander,  Hale's  Early  and  other 
early  varieties,  do  not  produce,  with  us,  a  good 
variety  of  fruit,  not  near  as  good  as  the  same 


varieties  give  the  grower  of  Vaca  valley  and 
other  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  river.  These 
early  kinds  of  peaches  are  used  principally  for 
shipping  to  the  Eastern  markets,  and  our  posi- 
tion is  such  that,  being  handicapped  by  freights 
as  we  -are,  and  the  quality  of  these  early 
peaches  with  us  being  not  of  the  best  for  ship- 
ping, and  knowing  that  thej'  are  quite  poor 
driers,  it  is  best  for  us  not  to  plant  them.  The 
first  best  variety  of  peach  we  should  plant  here 
for  drying  is  the  Foster  and  then  the  Crawford, 
both  early  and  late,  Susquehanna,  Muir,  Orange 
Clings,  Phillips'  Clings,  McDevitt's  Clings,  and 
any  other  yellow  cling  known  to  be  good. 
The  Elberta  is  a  tiptop  freestone  to  plant  and 
ripens  about  the  time  of  the  Muir.  The  Sol- 
way  is  a  first-class'yellow  freestone,  ripens  late 
and  is  a  very  heavy  producer  with  us.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  orchardist  to  avoid  the  new  vari- 
eties that  are  continually  being  offered  by  nur- 
serymen, unless  they  are  undoubtedly  backed 
up  by  the  strongest  kind  of  recommendations. 
The  best  prune  to  plant  is  the  Petite  or  French 
on  peach  roots  principally,  but  when  your 
ground  is  very  wet  and  somewhat  "  soggy,"  it 
is  best  then  to  nse  the  plum  root.  This  latter 
root  does  not  giv  you  as  large  a  tree  as  the 
peach  root,  and  for  that  reason  you  will  not 
have  as  big  a  crop,  because  your  trees  won't 
grow  big  enough  to  hold  as  much  fruit  as  they 
will  if  on  peach  roots.  In  regard  to  early 
plums,  such  as  Peach,  Tragedy,  Clymer  and 
others,  I  would  suggest  that  a  few  trees  of  them 
will  pay  you  belter  than  a  large  number.  Most 
of  these  early  varieties  of  plums  a  e  "  shy  bear- 
ers," and,  as  they  are  only  fit  to  ship,  our  ex- 
cessive freight  places  us  in  the  position  of  be- 
ing at  a  disadvantage  when  compared  to  the 
producer  near  Sacramento,  the  starting  point 
for  Eastern  shipment.  The  Bdrtlett  pear  grows 
here  to  perfection.  Nowhere  in  these  United 
States  do  they  grow  any  better,  and  many 
places  not  as  rood.  They  bear  at  an  early  age 
and  yield  good  returns.  The  Winter  Nelis 
pear  is  also  a  good  fruit  with  us — yields  first 
class  and  is  always  salable.  The  tree  is  a  vigor- 
ous grower  and  will  give  you  a  big  crop.  These 
varieties  of  fruit  mentioned,  in  my  opinion,  are 
the  ones  to  plant  in  our  district. 

ARIZONA. 

Large  Irrigation  System. — Tucson  Cor.  Los 
Angeles  2V»im  .•  Arizona  is  at  present  under- 
going a  grand  transformation  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  in  California  30  years  ago. 
Tha  era  of  agriculture  is  treading  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  era  of  mining.  Here,  as  in  Califor- 
nia in  early  days,  there  were  many,  a  few  years 
ago,  who  believed  that  nothing  could  ever  be 
grown  upon  the  mesas  of  the  Territory.  To- 
day, around  Phuunix,  there  are  250,06o  acres 
under  the  various  canals,  over  5000  acres  of 
which  are  in  fruit.  To  merely  enumerate  the 
many  irrigation  enterprises  of  Arizona,  com- 
pleted, under  way,  and  under  consideration, 
would  need  half  a  column  of  your  space.  Mane- 
opa  county  being  the  first  to  start  in  this  direc- 
tion, has  done  the  most,  but  other  counties  are 
rapidly  coming  to  the  front.  The  Wolfley 
canal,  from  the  Gila  river,  at  Gila  B'-nd,  covers 
a  big  tract  of  land.  The  Florence  canal  is 
changing  the  arid  mesa  around  Casa  Grande  to 
a  smiling  garden.  In  Yuma  county  there  is  a 
great  project  to  take  water  out  of  theColorado, 
north  of  Yuma,  and  run  canals  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  crossing  the  Gila  by  an  inverted 
syphon.  Land  around  and  south  of  Yuma  is 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  bananas,  sugar  cane 
and  other  tropical  products.  As  the  Colorado 
is  a  navigable  river,  this  work  would  probably 
need  an  Act  of  Congress  to  authorize  it.  Sur- 
veys have  been  made  for  another  canal  from 
the  Gila  river,  seven  miles  above  Solomonville, 
which  would  cover  100,000  acres  in  the  San 
Simon  valley,  in  Cochise  county,  one  of  the 
finest  valleys  in  Arizona,  the  scene  of  many  a 
bloody  tussle  with  the  Apache  in  bygone 
days.  There  are  other  irrigation  enterprises 
too  numerous  for  mention.  Even  Harqua 
Hala,  the  new  mining  camp,  has  an  irrigation 
enterprise  on  foot  European  capital  is  seeking 
such  enterprises.  Many  southern  Californians 
are  investing  in  canal  schemes  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  territory.  Some  River- 
siders  will  plant  oranges  around  Yuma.  It  is 
foua,d  that  less  water  is  needed  on  our  agri- 
cultural land  every  year,  the  land  getting  well 
soaked.  Everything  can  be  raised  that  is 
raised  in  southern  California,  except  oranges 
and  lemons.  These  are  being  planted  on  a 
considerable  scale  around  PhcBnix,  but  I  think 
the  business  is  a  risky  one  outside  of  Yuma 
county.  Our  fruit  is  all  from  four  to  six  weeks 
earlier  than  yours. 

NEVADA. 

Currant  Culture. — Virginia  Enterprise:  It 
cannot  be  truly  said  that  the  Comstock  is  en- 
tirely without  agriculture.  At  the  foot  of 
Washington  street  there  is  a  ranch,  the  prop- 
erty of  Albert  Mann,  which  provides  the  Vir- 
ginia market  with  nearly  all  the  currants  con- 
sumed here.  The  currants  grown  on  Mr. 
Mann's  ranch  are  much  superior  to  those 
raised  in  Washoe  or  Carson  valleys,  and  com- 
mand a  much  higher  price  from  local  dealers. 
They  are  large  and  finely  flavored  and  form  a 
testimonial  to  certain  virtues  of  the  Comstock 
soil  which  few  people  have  any  idea  it  possesses. 
Sample  branches  of  the  bushes  with  fruit, 
which  may  be  seen  at  Hatch  Bros.,  the  City 
bakery,  the  Arcade  saloon,  and  various  other 
places,  speak  for  themselves.  Mr.  Mann  raises 
a  small  variety  of  other  fruits,  but  the  ranch  is 
dedicated  chiefly  to  currants,  which  form  its 
profitable  and  practicable  feature.  There  is 
about  an  acre  of  bushes  on  the  ranch,  which 
vary  in  age  from  one  to  eight  years.  This 
season's  crop  of  berries  is  very  heavy,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  ranch  is  so  encouraged  by  his 
success  in  their  culture  that  he  proposes  to 
put  out  two  acres  more  of  them  next  spring. 
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The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Enow  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  TacATille, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dlxun, 
Or,  I.  B.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Tlxalla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 
SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  Irom  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4i  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plam.  onerry.  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Qulcce,  Qrape  Vines 
and  Small  Frulta. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oranse,  Lemon.  Lima,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

REASONBR  BROS., 
Oneco,  Fla. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    FBANCISOO,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  1374. 


II 

Author Ized  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  ap  and  Reserve  Fund  800,000 
DlTldends  paid  to  Stockholders...  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A,  D.  LOGAN  PresideDt 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Uanagei 

FRANK  MoMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Depogita  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
coantry  produce  a  speolalty. 

Jannarv  1. 18S2  A.  UONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


PACIFIC  GROVE,  near  MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA 

"THE  GREAT  FAMILY  RESORT  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST." 


X802.- 


Statyi  nrt  ox- 


Paclflo  Grove  Retreat  Association  June  18 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  June  16-20 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Excursion,  Bunlter  Hill  Day  June  17 

District  Conference  Summer  Encampment  June  21-i 


WITHIN 


THE  MEANS  OF  ALL. 


X892. 


California  Annual  Confeience  M.  E.  Church  Sept.  7-13. 


Chautauqua  Assembly  June  30-Julv  12 

W.  C.  T.  U.  School  of  Methods  July  l»-20 

Midsummer  Reunion  Angu8t2-6 

Itinerant's  Club  of  the  California  Conference  ........ . . . ...!!! '. ". . Sept  1-6 


THE  MORAL  AND  PRUDENTIAL  MANAGEMENT  under  the  direction  of  Eminent  Clergvmen  and  Citizens  of  California. 
For  Illustrated  Folder  and  further  information  aOdrees  REV.  T.  H.  SINEX,  Sup't. 


THE  CARTER 

CLING  FITTER. 

A  SIMPLB,  FRACTICAI,  DEVICE 

For  Cutting  and  Pitting  Clingstone  Peaches 
Rapidly  and  Without  Waste  or 
Mutilation. 


In  all  other  methods  and  machines  the  pit  Is  cut,  dug  or 
punched  out,  together  with  more  or  lees  of  the  flesh.  The 
Carter  Cling  Pitter  removes  the  pit  in  an  easier,  cleaner  and 
more  economical  manner  and  turns  out  work  that  cannot 
he  equaled,  at  a  speed  that  cannot  be  attained  by  any  other 
method  or  machine. 


Price,  r.  e.  b.. 


Terms  Cash. 


.$19.00 


Full  and  concise  directions  tor  setting  up  and  operating 
accompany  the  machine. 

A.  G.  CARTER 


PAT?   MAV  17  169?. 


Oare  Hawley  Bros., 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


STEEL  and  IRON  WINDMILL. 

PERFECTION  OF  PRINCIPLE  ATTAINED  IN  WINDMILLS. 


Runs  when  other  mills  stand.    Noiseless.   Self-Oiling  Bearings. 
Regulation  Perfect.    Two  turns  of  wheel  one  long  stroke. 

I  will  sell  in  places  where  I  have  no  agrency  one  or  two  windmills  at  a 
special  low  rate  to  introduce  them. 

A  special  lot  of  TANK  that  MUST  be  sold,  made  of  clear,  dry  redwood. 

HERCULES,  IMPROVED  DAVIS  and  SAN  JOAQUIN  WIND- 
MILLS, TANKS,  Etc. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  TESTIMONI At,8. 

SPECIAL  BAROAINS-One  15-H.  P.  Otto  Gas  Engine.  One  20-H.  P.  Portable  Steam 

Engine. 


WORKS:  Cor.  Mala  and  Otter  Streets 
OFFIOBl;  S47  Commerce  Street, 
STOCKTON,  OALi. 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATES  OHEERFCI.I.T 
FURNISHED. 

Address  Works,  Flrst  &  StevenSOn  StS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 

Send  or  book'shoving  cheap  irrigation,  mailed 
lre«. 


Keystone 
Cider 
Mills 

ARE  BEST! 

BECAUSE  THEY 

Do  More  Work, 
Produce  More  Cider, 
Require  Less  Labor. 

Made  with  Adjustable  Cylinders. 

Adapted  to  Crushing:  Grapes 
and  Small  Berries. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 

STERLING,  ILL. 


MONEY  GUN  BE 


BY 


Writing  us  before  placing  your  orders  for 

WIND  MILLS! 

Our  goods  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  our 
prices  are  as  low  as  the  lowest. 


Eclipse  Wood  Wlieel  mills. 
Hustler  Wood  Wbeel  Mil  Is. 
Beloit  Steel   Wheel  Mills. 
Angle  A:  Tubular  Steel  Towers. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


(Mention  thin  paper  ) 


GALE 

BAKER  ^A/^  HAMILTON 
SANFRANCISCO-SAORAMENTO, 


BEST   TREE  WASH. 

"Greenbank"  93  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (tests  99  8-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  In  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  eta ,  (or  sale  by 

T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO., 
Manufactnrerg'  Agents, 
Ho.  6  MARKET  ST.,      -     San  FranclBCO. 

J.  F.  HonOHTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Shepabd,  Vioe-Pres. 
Ohas.  B.  Sxort,  See";,  B.  H.  Uaoill,  Qen.  Ag't. 

Home  Matnal  iDsnrance  Company, 

H.  E.  Cor.  OallforBla  and  BMUome  Htiu, 
INOOBPOKATBD  A.  D.  1864^   San  FraaelM*. 

Losses  Paid  Since  Organization  93,176,769  II 

Assets,  January  1,  1891   867,611  U 

Oapltai  Paid  Up  in  Gold   MO.OOO  00 

NET  BUBFIiira  over  mreifthln*   Ml  U 


PLOWS 

SI- BAe&  HAMILTON  sACTo, 
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The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dewby,  Secretary  State  Orange  of  California. 

Tkmescal  Grange  had  an  interestint;  meeting 
last  Saturday  evening.  Overseer  Woodhams 
read  an  interesting  article  on  the  desirability  of 
more  practical  education.  Remarks  on  the 
above  and  other  subjects  were  made  by  a  num- 
ber of  members.  W.  Ren  wick,  W.  M.,  was  con- 
gratulated on  his  entire  recovery  from  a  pain- 
ful surgical  operation.  Sister  Kinney  of  this 
Grange  is  now  fortunately  recovering  from  a 
dangerous  illness.  The  next  meeting  occurs  at 
2  P.  M.,  Aug.  20th. 

Thb  "  Bio  Si.x."— The  six  largest  Granges  in 
California  reported  their  membership  for  the 
la- 1  quarter  as  follows:  Sacramento,  128;  San 
Jose,  128;  Waterloo,  120;  Yuba  City,  119;  Santa 
Rosa,  107;  Watson  ville,  104.  How  many  of  the 
above  will  increase  their  numbers  before  the 
State  Grange  meets  ?  Which  will  reach  the  150 
mark  first?  How  many  other  Granges  will 
work  up  a  large  list  in  the  meantime?  Let  us 
see  if  several  more  cannot  count  100  and  over 
by  Oct.  4th. 

Keep  your  brain  cool,  your  head  level  and 
your  heart  right  in  the  coming  presidential 
campaign.  Don't  swing  your  hat  and  whoop 
it  up  for  any  candidate  until  he  has  given  you 
good  reason  to  believe  that,  if  elected,  he  will 
stand  by  vour  interests  sure  and  steadfast. 
Don't  be  caught  by  claptrap  talk  about  sticking 
to  your  party.  \  ote  for  the  man  whom  you 
believe  to  be  the  best  qualified  for  the  position, 
no  matter  by  which  party  nominated.  That  is 
the  only  way  to  secure  good,  honest  govern- 
ment.—Farmer's  Friend. 

There  is  a  general  misapprehension  that  the 
leaders  are  the  party  and  that  its  office-holders 
constituie  its  strength.  That  is  a  mistake. 
The  leaders  are  public  servants,  whose  abilities 
or  adaptations  for  leadership  make  them  oc- 
cupy that  position;  but  their  only  power  is  to 
do  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  party.  The  party  membership  is  the  rank 
and  tile,  the  voters  who  support  it.  The  leaders 
have  no  legitimate  purpose  or  power  except  ta 
enforce  and  carry  out  the  will  of  the  members 
ot  the  party,  and  when,  for  the  sake  of  being 
continued '  in  office,  they  misrepresent  the 
wishes  of  the  rank  and  file,  the  party  generally 
goes  to  the  wall.— Farmer's  Friend. 

San  Jose  Gkanoe.— The  Mercury  of  July  23d 
reports  that  Mrs.  Maggie  Downing  Brainard 
(editress  of  "Tree  and  Vine")  read  an  able 
article  entitled  ''  Political  Possibilities  of  the 
Parmer."  The  closing  paragraphs  we  quote  as 
follows: 

"  The  most  cultured  minds,  refined  manners 
and  brightest  intellects  are  found  on  our 
mountain  tops  in  rich  vineyards,  or  in  our  val 
leys  amid  fruit-laden  orchards.  Tell  me,  will 
you,  these  men  are  not  able  to  legislate,  to 
grace  every  hall  of  learning,  or  stand  in  pitched 
battle  with  any  Congressman  ?  Never,  no 
never. 

"  Then  let  the  farmer  assert  the  manhood 
that  is  in  him,  take  the  hammers  of  worth, 
integrity  and  freedom  into  his  own  hand  and 
crush  beneath  their  sledging  weight  monopoly 
and  aggrandisement.  He  alone,  being  the 
founder  of  prosperity,  can  accomplish  this, 
but — only  through  union  apd  determination. 

"  When  the  planters  of  trees,  of  vineyards, 
of  cotton,  of  corn,  of  grains,  of  all  vegetable 
commodities,  make  their  resolution  to  assert 
their  proper  influence  and  form  their  decisions 
on  practical  technicalities,  making,  I  say,  their 
votes  to  stand  by  them  and  by  each  other  as 
strong  and  binding  as  the  Mason's  tie,  teach- 
ing them  to  the  babe  in  cradle,  the  boy  at  his 
knee,  the  man  he  becomes  a  voter,  the 
maiden  who  weds  and  the  mother  who  rpars 
her  offspring.  Educate  the  children  on  instead 
of  off  the  farm.  When  they  have  systematized 
such  a  course,  every  political  and  economic 
possibility  will  be  their's.  It  stands  at  present 
in  their  grasp;  the  halo  of  success  is  just  above 
each  head — there  is  nothing  lacking  but  organ- 
ization and  a  firm  resolve  to  stick  to  each  other 
or  die.  Then  Prosperity,  folding  her  wings, 
will  rest  here  among  us,  and  the  farmer,  cov- 
ered with  honor,  will  live  in  his  just  and 
hereditary  rights." 

The  appeal  made  by  the  National  Grange 
Committee  on  Woman's  Work,  published  in 
in  part  in  the  Secretary's  Column  some  time 
since,  was  discussed  by  the  members. 

Eureka. — Bro.  B.  A.  Giantvalley,  P.  M.,  re- 
ports this  Grange  is  still  thriving.  Bro.  Giant- 
valley  intends  going  to  Napa  county  soon.  We 
hope  he  may  be  induced  to  try  to  revive  the 
Order  in  that  pioneer  Grange  county,  which 
formerly  had  several  most  excellent  Granges. 

The  Anti-Option  Bill  Laid  Over.— The  fol- 
lowing correspondence  is  self-explanatory: 
"  United  States  Senate.  ) 
Washinotox,  D.  C,  Aug.  2,  1892.  J 
A.   T.  Dewey,  Esq.,  Sec.  S.  O.— Dear  Sir: 
Your  favor  of  the  25ili  ult.  with  enclosures  rela- 
tive to  the  Anti-option  bill  is  at  hand  and  con- 
tents attentively  noted. 

I  supported  the  measure,  believing  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  farmers  of  California. 

You  have  doubtless  been  apprised  of  the  fact 
that  the  bill  was  deferred  for  final  considera- 
tion and  action  until  the  assembling  of  Con 
gress  in  December. 

This  result,  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  ap 
peared  to  be  unavoidable.  Sincerely  yours, 
C.  N.  Felton. 
Bro.  H.  T.  French,  Professor  of  Agriculture 
of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Oregon  at  Corvallis,  recently  called  at 
our  office.  After  a  week  or  two  spent  in  exam 
ining  the  leading  dairies  in  Marin  and  Santa 
Clara  counties,  he  was  hurried  home  by  a  dig 
patch  demanding  his  attention  to  Farmers'  In 


stitute  meetin?8  in  Oregon.  A  severe  cold  and 
his  early  departure  prevented  his  paying  San 
Jose  and  Yuba  City  Granges  what,  we  believe, 
would  have  proved  a  mutually  interesting  visit. 

Bro.  Willi.^ms,  P.  M.  of  Yuba  City  Grange, 
called  on  us  last  week. 

Past  Master  Daniel  Flint  has  for  several 
days  been  enjoying  the  rough  bay  weather  in 
San  Francisco.  He  reports  enjoying  the  re- 
cent lecture  canvass  with  Bros.  Walton,  Mc- 
Connell  and  Caples,  and  is  already  anticipating 
the  plea-.ures  of  the  State  Grange  session  at  San 
Jose. 

Sister  A.  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Literary 
Committee,  we  learn,  invites  original  contribu- 
tions for  the  coming  State  Grange  session.  We 
hope  our  many  talented  sisters,  whether  they 
have  heretofore  contributed  or  not,  will  send 
early  notice  of  their  intended  contributions  to 
Sister  Adams  at  San  Jose.  We  have  no  doubt 
the  literary  exercises  will  prove  equal  to  the 
best  we  have  ever  had. 

Wb  learn  from  the  Mercury  that  San  Jose 
Grange  last  Saturday  held  a  very  enthusiastic 
meeting.  Brother  Adams  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  ramie  culture.  Mrs.  Snow  reported  that 
plants  contributed  by  the  State  Ramie  Commis- 
sioner, W.  H.  Murray,  were  growing  rapidly. 
Sister  N.  A.  Snnders  mentioned  an  eflfort  being 
made  by  the  Women's  Industrial  Organization. 
Its  object  is  to  put  up  a  building  for  the  accom- 
modation of  industrial  women  at  the  World's 
Fair.  The  expense  of  joining  will  be  $10,  and 
is  expected  to  furnish  rooms  in  the  building  at 
35  cents  per  day. 

The  Grange  attended  a  Fruit  and  Flower 
Mission  entertainment  at  which  an  original 
poem  by  Sister  Brainard,  entitled  "  The  Flower 
Mission,"  was  one  of  the  special  features  of  the 
occasion.  It  was  decided  to  have  it  diamatized 
and  presented  at  the  State  Grange  meeting  in 
OctoDer. 

GOOD  OR.^NGE  RULES. 

The  following  from  the  Farmer's  Friend  is 
worth  pasting  up  in  every  Grange  Hall: 

"  Worthy  Lecturer,"  inquired  the  Master, 
"  have  you  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Worthy 
Overseer  the  rules  or  system  of  work  you  in- 
dicate? " 

"No,  Worthy  Master,"  he  replied,  "they 
concern  the  workers  no  less  than  the  officers. 
It  is  proposed  that  ihis  Grange  accept,  abide  by 
and  maintain  the  following  agreement: 

1.  That  the  Grange  shall  open  promptly  at 
the  hour  designated,  and  that  each  one  shall 
in  the  absence  of  a  reasonable  excuse  in  his 
own  mind,  be  present,  and  if  possible  on  time 

2.  The  presiding  officer  shall  not  permit  un- 
necessary delay  in  the  routine  work. 

3.  Each  one  to  whom  a  work  may  be  spe- 
cially assigned,  to  accept  the  sam^,  and,  if  pos 
sible,  be  ready  to  respond  at  the  time  appointed 

4.  In  the  discussion  of  questions  after  the 
opening  proposition  and  argument  are  made, 
the  succeeding  remarks  of  each  speaker  to  be 
limited  to  five  minutes,  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered. 

,  When  needed,  the  Lecturer  to  be  prepared 
to  furnish  new  work  of  interest  or  profit. 

6.  "For  the  Good  of  the  Order,"  each  one,  as 
there  may  be  opportunity,  to  make  a  sugges 
lion,  give  an  experience,  ask  a  question  or  read 
an  article  or  item  from  an  agricultural  paper 
or  propose  a  subject  for  investigation  and  dis 
cussion  at  a  future  time. 

7.  The  Worthy  Master  to  limit  the  time  under 
the  5th  and  6th  rules,  and  close  the  Orange  at 
an  hour  that  all  may  reach  their  homes  at  a 
seasonable  hour. 


TOBACCO  XKD  OUM  DISCUSSION. 

The  Leader  of  Centerville,  Wash.,  reports  a 
recent  discussion  by  the  Grangers'  Business 
Council  of  two  resolutions  on  the  use  of  tobac- 
co, cigarettes  and  gum.  The  Leader  says:  "One 
resolution  was  particularly  directed  against 
school  teachprs  for  using  it  in  or  near  schools. 
We  must  admit  that  it  is  a  bad  example  to  the 
school  children,  and  agree  with  the  resolution 
in  theory,  for  we  are  aware  that  a  number  of 
teachers  use  it  in  the  schools  to  excess,  fumi- 
gating the  schoolroom  with  its  unsavory  odors, 
while  they,  the  teachers  themselves,  become 
distasteful    to  the   scholars   through  being 
brought  into  such  close  contact  with  them. 
Though  we  agree  with  the  resolution  in  theory, 
it  is  imposible  for  us  to  coincide  with  it  alto- 
gether, for  the  action  of  the  Grange  Council 
falls  far  too  short  of  what  a  resolution  of  that 
description  should  aim  at.    If  it  is  necessary  to 
condemn  the  use  of  tobacco,  then  make  it 
more  sweeping  in  its  character.     We  do  not 
feel  like  restricting  school  teachers  from  using 
it,  providing  they  do  not  make  themselves  ob- 
noxious by  it,  while  it  is  allowed  to  hundreds 
of  others  who  come  in  contact  with  children. 
We  have  no  business  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  any  class  of  people,  and  until  the  re- 
striction affects  all  classes,  no  one  should  single 
out  the  school  teacher  from  refraining  from 
that  which  they  themselves  indulge  in.    But  it 
affects  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  for  it  is  just 
as  bad  to  have  a  "  quid  "  of  gum  in  the  mouth 
as  tobacco.   The  use  of  cigarettes  was  also  dis- 
cussed.  There  is  a  crusade  all  over  the  land 
against  the  production  of  them,  but  the  manu- 
facture is  still  on  the  increase.    The  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1891,  affords  an  interesting  study 
of  the  growth  of  the  cigarette  habit  in  this 
country.    During  1891  the  local  production  of 
cigarettes  amounted  to  2,976,270,885,  while  2,- 
802,125  were  imported,  thus  making  a  total  of 
2,979,073,101  cigarettes  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  same  year  298,139.700  were  export- 
ed, leaving  a  balance  on  baud  for  home  con- 
sumption of  2,680,934,660.  Assuming  that  there 
are  62  500,000  people  in  this  country,  the  con- 
sumption would  average  47  for  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year.  The  increase  of  1891  over  1890  was  nearlv 
500.000,000.   The  commissioners'  report  for  the 
present  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  is  not  yet 
published,  but  when  it  is  out  the  result  will  be 
read  with  interest." 


INSURE  YOUR  DWELLINGS,  BARNS  AND  GRAIN 

WITH  THE  STAUNCH  OLD 


CAPITAL  $1,000,000.       ASSETS  $3,000  000. 

A  PROMPT,  PROGRESSIVE,  PROSPEROUS  COMPANY. 


Trial.  Wby  euffer  from  the  bad  eSeote  ot  the  La  Grippe,  Lame  Back,  Kidney  and  Liver 
dl8ra«c.  Rheumatism,  Indigeatioc,  Dyepepaia,  any  l<ind  of  weakness,  or  other  diaeases,  when 
Electricity  will  cure  you  and  keep  you  in  health.    (Headache  cured  in  one  minute.)  To 

rrro'rr  DR.  JUDD'S  ELECTRIC  BELT 

free.   Prices,  $3,  $6,  $10,  and  $16,  if  satiafled.   Also  Electric  Trusaea  and  Box  Batteries. 
<:oet8  nothlni;  to  try  them.   Can  be  re^fiilated  to  suit,  and  guaranteed  to  last  for  years.  A 
Belt  and  Bnttery  combined,  and  produces  aufflcient  Electricity  to  shock.    Free  Medical 
advice.   Write  to  day.    Give  waist  measure,  price  and  full  particulars. 
Agnnts  Wanted.  Address  DR.  JDDD,  Detroit,  MIoh. 


BANG 

\  O  o 


AUGUST. 


REDUCTIONS 

WILLSURPRISEYOU 


Not  fur  this  we  inBke  them,  but  to  sell  goodi, 
and  sell  them  quicklv,  and  make  room  and 

GET  MONEY! 

TTTT  TTTTTfVTTT 

For  Fall  and  Winter  Qooda.    Carloadi  now 

ordered. 

T)0  YOiT'HEAR^ 

The  exclamations  as  to  how  we  get  them,  or 
why  we  sell  them  so  cheap.  We  mean  it,  and 
yoa  make  money  by  it 


NEVER 
MIND  US 


In  all  departments  yon  will  find 


UNPRECEDENTED 
BARGAINS! 


A»k  tor  our  «0.paKe  ^  1^  ^ 

PRICE  LIST,    r  n  t.  C. 


SMITHS'    nASH  STORE. 

Largest  Dealers, 

416-418  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanios, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 


Just  the  Harness  for  an  Elegant  Turnont. 

They  aelj  here  for  (35.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  sold  tor  $35.00  in  retail  shops.  It  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  oe  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAlIIster  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Collar  and  Hames.  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
82  OO  extra. 


Please  state  If  you  want  single  strap  Harneea,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout 


THE  FARMERS' 

ProtectiTH  Mw 

PROTECTS  your  business  interests. 

PLACES  you  on  an  equal  footing  with 
men  in  all  other  branches  of  business  and 
trade. 

ENABLES  you  to  purchase  your  sup- 
plies at  a  much  lower  price  than  you  are 
now  paying  for  them. 

ENABLES  you  to  obtain  for  your  prod- 
uce its  full  market  value,  no  matter  how  re- 
mote you  may  be  from  business  centers, 

FURNISHES  you  prompt  and  accurate 
information  by  mail,  telephone  or  telegraph, 
regarding  the  market  value  of  any  article 
of  produce  you  may  have  for  sale,  often  sav- 
ing to  its  members  on  a  single  transaction 
several  times  the  cost  of  membership. 

FURNISHES  you  information  regarding 
the  commercial  status  and  business  integrity 
of  the  various  houses  with  which  you  deal  or 
may  desire  to  deal. 

Write  for  printed  matter  to 

THE  FARMERS' 


Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco, 


THIli 


WHITE  IS  KING 


OF  ALL 


Sewing  HacMQes. 

simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Uoet  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

04S  Si  045  MARKF5T  ST.,  R.  V. 


NOTICE. 

Regular  AUCTION  SALES  of 

Green  Fruit,  Vegetables  &  Produce 
of  all  kinds 

Will  Take  Place  EVEBT  DAT  at  Jackson  Street 
Wharf,  and  at  the  Stire, 

408  St  410  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FBANCISCO. 

P.  STEINHAaEN. 


WELL 


OUrrLICO*(,„/„j,  OltcMng.  Pump. 
Ing,  WlndAStpamMach'y.  Encyclopedia  Sia, 

The  American  WeH  Works,  Aurora,  IIL 


li-t3S.CANALST.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I  .  . 

RkM  St»ut.  DALLAS.  TBXAS.  f 


Aug.  13,  1892 


f  ACCFie  I^URAb  f  RESS. 


Meder3*  birectory. 


81z  lines  or  lees  In  this  directory  at  eoo  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 


W.  H.  BOBKE,  628  Market  St..  8.  F.;  Registered 
Holateins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstaltes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.   All  strains. 


JBBSBY8— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Kegistered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PETBRSBNj Sites,  CoIusaCo.,  Importer  fcBreeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  tor  sale. 


JOHN  LiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  PLiOWBB  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  k  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


OHARLEiS  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im> 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holeteln-Frlesian 
Cattle.  Catalogues  on  applioation. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep, 


PBROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.   Wm.  B.  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  do.,  OaL,  biMder 
of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BRMBDEB    OP    RBQISTBBBD  JBB8BT 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MUBPH  Y,  Perkins,  Sac  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattlo  and  Poland  China  Hogs, 


PBTEB  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franolseo, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
•very  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


0«  BLOM,  St.  Helena.  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


DBBR  MOUNT  POULTRY  YABDS,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 

OALIFOBNIA  POULTBY  FABM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLINQ,  Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  Circolar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Piga 


B.  O.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls-   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS, 


O.  B.  DWINELLE,  Breeder  of  Shropshire  and  Shrop- 
shire-Merino cross-bred  rams,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL 


F.  BULLARD,  Woodland, Cal.,  Impolrter  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Premium  Band  of  the  State. 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


R.  H.  ORANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rama  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILES,Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Circulars  free. 


TYLBB   BEACH,    San  Jose,  CaL,    bnader  ot 
Ihorangbbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs, 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS- 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly, 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro.  Oal. 


MONEY  Make  Some  t" 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Qold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Poultry 
and  Poaltry  Appliances-  Send 
8  cts.  in  ntamps  for  83- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  outa ot  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Tncnba- 
tor  Co.,  187  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


■  THE- 


HiLSTED  INGDBATOR 

COMPANY, 
IBIS  MrrUa  ««r«et,  •aUamd  C»L 

Bend  Stamp  for  Oiroular. 


POULTR  YMEN  .S^rp'ti^rM 

consequently  the  price  of  eggs  Ja  adrancing.  Every  one 
Bbould  now  feed  Wellington's  Itoproved  Kgg  toed  regularly 
if  they  desire  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  they  reach  high 
prloea.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
B.  F.  WELLINGTON.  4S6  WaahlDgtoa  St.,  Ban  Francisco. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


•  PATENT  OWNERS  OF 


NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE.  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Bm«  aad  StroBveat  ExpIoalTM  tm  tke  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Stami*  and  Bask  Blaa(iB«.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmer 
use  no  other.  Am  oUiem  IJHITATE  our  eisni  Powder,  ao  do  tkey  JudaoB.  bjr  maanraotarias 
an  inferior  artlelo. 

The  Giant  Powder  Oo.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  OUpper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  TUB  OUPPEB  9III.I.S,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FITSB  at  liowaat  Batoa. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


'■  ii'iiiiiiiNijlj!{rj 

1]  [fKr 


SBND  FOB  OATAIiOGCB  AND  PBIOB  LIST  OF 

FRESNO  AQRIOULTDRAL  WORKS,    -      -      FRESNO,  OAL. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Lob  Angelea.  Oal. 


BBD    BAI.I.  BBAND. 


Genuine  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  b;  Gold' 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Weils,  Fargo  &  Co. ,  etc.,  eta 

It  keepe  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mlioh  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

•98  Howard  St.,  Saa 
Francisoo,  Oal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

PGR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16, 1886;  August  30, 1889.  Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WB  WARRANT  this  maohioe  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

GREEN  OUT  BUNlC  WILL  DUVBLX!  THB  NUHBBB  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  ot  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Petclflc  Ooaat  AKents.  PETALUMA,  OAL. 


fflFFFF  IVITTTS  grain  &  store 

SCALE  TRUCKS. 

WEIITHER  VANES.  "'"S.SZ"""  grocers-  fixtures. 
HOWE   SCALE  CO., 


76  Front  St..  Portland.  Oregon. 


411  MABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL 


DEIOXjSTE3I»r-F"H.IElJBH.A.2Sr  O-A-TTIjEJ. 

Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggla,Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden,  Artis  and  other  families.  None  better. 

O'XlfK.SZl'S'S  , 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

X»OTTIjT?inr-Nearly  all  Tarletle*. 

Third  Edition  FOCLTK  £  A  STOCK  BOOK,  60  cents 
by  mail  postpaid.   Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 


WOODSIDE 


STOCK  FARM, 

Proprletore 


WILMANS  BBOS.,  - 

Successors  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoronghbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NBWUAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAL. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


-THB- 


Porteons  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  3,  1883.   Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it  is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

HM"  This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-hor8e,ttO ;  Steel  two-horse, $S1. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  LI8S£NDEN,  Stockton, 
Oalifamla. 


O.  H.  EVANS  &  OO. 

(Sncoessors  to  THOMSON  ft  EVANS), 

110  and  113  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS. 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  all  kinds  ot  UACHINERT. 


Addren: 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

OAKLAND,        -  OAl. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
Knglinh  !3hlre,  Olydegdale, 
Fercheron   and  Ooaoh 

Bones. 
Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  b  EASY  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  A  SSd  Sta, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Address  Box  86. 


Dr.  A.  B.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OP  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  Eneland.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacifio  Rural  Presa "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Sn.  MH. 


H.  E.  OARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

881  Qolden  Qate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
Telephone  8069. 
0'OP£N  DAT  AND  NIGHT. 
No  risk  in  throwing  horses     Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  premises. 


RUPTURE. 


PILES  and  ail  Rectal  Dis- 
eases PosmvsLT  cuRSD,  In 
from  80  to  60  days,  wrrn- 

OUT  orSRATION  OS  DITSN- 
TICK  FROM  BD8INRBS.  AISO 

ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  8trioid«i 
AND  Urikart  Troublks  CURED.  No  charge  unless  cure 
is  effected.  Consultation  tree.  Call  or  address  for  pam. 
phlot.  DRS.  PORTICRFIELD  &  L03EY.  838  Market  St 
S>n  Francisco,  Cal. 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Garey 
giving  the  results  of  long  experl- 
eooe  In  Southern  California,  196 
pages,  cloth  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduoed  price  of  76  eta.  per  copy. 
DEWEY  PU&  CO.,  220  Market,  BJ*. 


1S6 


f  ACIFie  I^URAlo  PRESS. 


Aug.  18,  1802 


WHEN  YOU  BUT, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST  I 


THE 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  beat  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
Kood  work  every  time. 


IIUBU.  H.  H.  Moon  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— Outli- 
Km:  In  knswer  to  your  Inqalry,  would  state  that  I  uaed 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Henlo,"  tor  a  wrenched  Bhoulder,  and  It  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
■till  Buffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  ot  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (IM 
lallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  rellel 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  Id 
my  itables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
Hje,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  as 
Ihey  c«n  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yoxm,  FRANK  H.  BURKK, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holstelns  and  Berkshlres. 

Uenlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  18S9. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGOISTS, 

248  MAIN  STRSm,  STOCKTON,  OAL. 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
Insect  Powder  on  the  Market. 

BY  ITS  INTELUGEST  USE 
hotels,  restaurants,  saloons, 
stores  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
DOW  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
trodaced  It  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  Increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  Is 
made,  and  their  Improved  facilities 
for  reducing  them  to  powder,  the  manufaotorers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  redaction  In  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

himi  and  Uuulaclum;  Co., 

STOCKTON,  OAL, 


S.  P.  TftKLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paoer  Mannfaclnrers  am  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER I 

Lining  Paper  ot  every  descrlptloD  lor  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAI8IK  WRAPS  AND  SWEAT  PAPERS 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Manatacturera  of  "  Eagle "  Paper  Basra. 
416  01*7  Street,  San  Frannlaoo 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  nne  of  the  most  complete  inventions  for  drying 
Ralains  and  Praoes  by  steam  in  24  hours— oi  her 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Ret  ins 
all  syrup,  juice  and  flavor  In  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
lars. CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  KVAPORATI  NO 
*  M'F'Q  CO.,  S47i  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMlewash  Yonr  BarDS  and  Fesces! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthor  Snccessfnlly. 
Catalogue  and  testlmoD'als  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAIMWRIGHT, 
No.  6  Si>«ar  Strent,  San  Francisco,'  Cal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Tested,  $3.00 

•«oh;  nntested,  11.00  each.   L  Hlvae,  $1.90  each.   Root's  Y 
roove  sections,  IS.OO  per  1000.   Dadant's  oomb  foandstlon, 
68o  and  68ca  ponnd.  Smokers.  11.00  estch.  Olobe  veils,  tl.HI 
SMh,  als.    Wlf .  STYAN  *  HON.  Bui  Mateo,  OaL 


THE  BEST 


-IS  THE- 


CHEAPEST. 


DON'T  BUY 

-AN- 

INFBRIOR 
ARTICLE 

Because  it  is  more 
profitable  to  some 
one  else. 


SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  EXTERMINATOR! 

IN   1-LB.   AND  5-LB.  CANS. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING! COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  8TBEET,  SAH  FBAHCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehoase  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Oarsoee  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  OSDERS  FOS  GBAIH  BAGS,  Agrlcaltnral  Implement*,  Wagroiu.  Orooeriei 
and  MerohandlM  of  every  deioription  solicited. 

B.  VAN  BVBBY,  Manaffer.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

ft'om  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLimTM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MTJECKE  &  CO,,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  FranciMio,  Cal 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works, 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  NO.  61    FREMONT  ST., 
Wurks,  Cor,  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  SU., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAUFORNIA 

Uanulacturcrs  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  EnglDes,  Pomps  and  Hachiaerj 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap- Welded  Wronght-Iron  TnbInK  Conpled  with 
Patent  Lead-Lined  Oonplings. 

rOR  IRRIGATING.  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


Co|ii|ni33io|) 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THKM 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  WIckson. 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensiTe  >X)ok  embodylDK 
the  experience  and  roetliods  of  hundreds  of  8ucce«fnl 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  ths 

  ineioerifnced  may  .successfully  produce  thf  fnilts  for  which 

■  ,  ■  r— — ,  — ^     _  _  7—  — — ■  —  ■  ■   California  is  famous.  600  paces.  Fully  illuslrateJ.  PriceSS. 

DEWEY  &  GO  MABKBT  ST..  8.  F.)  P  A  TmNT  ArHRMTS  I  postpaid  Bend  fot  drcman)EWE*  PUBU8HINQ  OO. 

J^U  VT  XJ  A  \      Blavator.  la  Front      (CAXShS^iX   A.VJi!jlM  XD.    publlTher.,  220  Market  street.  Ban  Fr»ncisco,  OaL 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Fre«  Ooaob  to  and  From  the  BouBe.  J.  w.  BBOKBB,  Proprietor. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AMD  DIALIU  n  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonslinimenta. 
808  *  310  DtiTli  St.,         San  FranclM  0, 

IP.  0.  Box  1984.] 
SVt^onilirnmeDlB  Sollsited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

BOI,  503.  606.  607  Si  609  Front  St. 
And  800  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANaSCO. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QREBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POULTRY, EGOS.OAHE.ORAIN.PRODVOB 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Merctants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONBIONHENTS  SOLICITED.    PROlfPT  RETURNS. 

418,  416  A  417  WaslUnston  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  209S.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  CaUfomla  St.,  S.  F. 
Uembsrs  of  ths  San  Franolaco  Prodaos  Exchaiif*. 


JVTersonal  attention  given  to  salss  and  liberal  adTknoss 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  lotersst. 


(laTABUaHHS  1864.) 

SEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

SB  Olay  Street  and  as  Commercial  Street, 
Sai  Fkincisoo,  Cal. 
<»-8HIPPIN0  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. "SJ 


W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.. 

GRAIN  AND  GENERAL  PRODUCE 

COHHISSIOH  MEBCHAHTS. 

Conslifnments  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Prompt  Sales  and  (juick  Cash  Returns  is  our  motto. 
ai9  and  BSl  DaTls  Street,  San  rranoisoo. 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Siicceesors  to  Brat  Bkoh.  Estabiishsd  1856. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

IIeml>ers  S.  P  Produce  and  Hay  Exchant^e. 
OUR  8PEUIALTIE8— Grain,  Beans  A  Hay. 

Coneignments  from  farmers  and  othiis  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  OL/^Y  ST..  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 


EVELETH  ft  NASH, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Kgg», 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St..  and  221,  228, 
225  and  227  Washinfrton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10,  13  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
Fir8t<;iass  Mill  In 
the  market 

ETery  One 
Oaaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
Ths  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

AKents  Wanted 

—  ADDRKSa— 


TRDMAN,  flOUKER  k  CO,  Sai  Fmncisco  or  Fresno. 


■eeond  EdltloH-  JTow  Be»dr. 


C/ILll'Olilll/l  ^tilJII? 


Ana.  13,  1892 


f  AClFie  f<.URAb  f  RESS. 


Market  Review. 


San  FRANasco,  Aug.  10, 1892. 
During  the  past  week  under  review,  farm  products 
have  held  to  remarkably  steady  prices,  with  a  firm 
undertone  in  several  lines  notwithstanding  a  persis- 
tent bear  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  them.  The 
persistency  with  which  farmers,  as  a  rule,  hold  their 
wheat  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  freight  markets,  for 
we  notice  that  ships  are  reluctantly  accepting  slightly 
lower  (say  25s  iron  to  U.  K.  f.  o.)  charters  so  as  to 
secure  outward  cargoes,  and  as  there  is  a  large  list 
of  disengaged  vessels  in  port,  it  may  possibly  be 
necessary  to  accept  still  lower  rates,  and  every  de- 
cline favors  the  wheat  interest.  While  farmers  are 
being  benefited  by  a  decline  in  outward  charters, 
the  decline  is  more  than  offset  by  a  decline  in  the 
market  value  of  silver.  The  lower  that  the  price  of 
silver  is  forced,  the  cheaper  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent can  import  wheat  from  India,  Russia,  rhili 
and  other  countries  which  use  silver  either  wholly 
or  largely  for  a  metallic  currency.  Cheap  wheat 
from  the  silver-using  countries  lessens  the  value  of 
wheat  from  the  United  States  and  other  gold-stand- 
ard countries.  This  is  an  important  factor  which 
operators  in  wheat  keep  in  view,  and  it  is  well  for 
farmers  to  do  the  same.  Barley  made  a  slight  ad- 
vance under  more  active  trading  but  at  the  close  the 
bears  are  trying  to  get  prices  down.  The  buying  has 
been  for  both  home  and  export  and  confined  largely 
to  the  better  grades.  Oats,  under  limited  supplies 
and  a  good  demand,  have  held  strong.  Corn,  after 
selling  at  lower  prices,  is  again  showing  signs  of  ad- 
vancing under  stronger  markets  at  the  East,  a  good 
demand  from  Mexico  and  a  certainty  that  the  crop 
in  this  State  will  be  short.  Rje  was  easier  at  lower 
prices;  at  the  decline,  exporters  will  be  able  to  enter 
the  market.  Ground  feed  has  met  with  a  continued 
large  demand.  The  consumption  so  far  this  summer 
has  been  the  largest  on  record,  with  the  future  hold- 
ing out  the  promise  of  a  continued  free  demand. 
Hay  has  ruled  weak  for  the  poorer  grades  under 
heavy  receipts,  but  fairly  steady  for  the  better  grades. 
An  effort  was  made  to  advance  creamery  butter,  but 
it  looks  as  if  it  will  prove  a  failure  owing  to  liberal 
supplies  of  choice  to  gilt-edged  dairy  or  roll  butter 
being  available.  Cheese  has  held  steady,  while  eggs 
have  been  irregular.  Garden  stuff  has  met  with  a 
good  demand,  but  heavy  receipts  of  egg  plants, 
cucumbers,  etc.,  held  prices  down;  the  only  vege- 
table which  kept  up  was  tomatoes.  There  is  a 
shortage  in  the  tomato  crop,  both  on  this  coast  and 
at  the  East.  Onions  did  not  change.  Choice,  good- 
keeping  potatoes  held  strong,  but  poor  to  fair  were 
in  buyers'  favor.  Poultry  was  scarce  and  strong 
throughout  the  week,  particularly  large-sized  and 
fat  fowls.  Honey  was  quiet  but  strong.  Mustard 
seed  was  offered  for  less  money.  Buyers  and  sellers 
are  apart  on  new  crop  hops;  old  hops  are  out  of  mar- 
ket. Wool  continues  to  rule  very  low,  with  consider- 
able difficulty  said  to  be  met  in  placing  consign- 
ments. The  low  freights  by  sail  to  Atlantic  seaports 
are  in  favor  of  shippers  of  wool,  canned  fruits,  beans 
and  similar  produce.  The  rate  of  freight  ranges 
from  i3  to  8i  per  ton,  which  is  a  heavy  cut  on  rates 
heretofore  ruling.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  is 
making  lower  rates  on  shipmenti  via  Panama,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  lower  freights  overland  will 
rule  as  soon  as  the  Transcontinental  Association 
meets.  The  fruit  market  has  been  buoyant  for 
the  more  choice  tree  fruits  suitable  for  canners 
and  strong  for  choice,  good-keeping  fruits  for 
shipment  to  the  East.  The  average  daily  sales 
by  auction,  through  two  agencies,  of  California 
fruit  at  New  York,  Boston  Chicago  and  Minneapolis, 
are  over  20  carloads.  The  sales  of  other  agencies  as 
also  the  consignments  to  other  cities  are  not  reported 
by  telegraph,  so  we  are  unable  to  include  them. 
These  large  consignments  have  been  sold  at  good 
prices.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Eastern  markets 
would  take  still  larger  consignments  without  break- 
ing prices.  The  shipments  of  green  fruit  to  England 
promise  to  be  successful,  but  it  will  take  time  to  dis- 
abuse the  English  of  the  many  erroneous  ideas 
which  they  now  entertain.  The  local  or  San  Fran- 
cisco market  is  being  glutted  with  poor-keeping  and 
also  trashy  fruit,  which  works  an  injury  to  the 
more  choice.  The  auction  sales  in  this  city  are  prov- 
ing an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  industry. 
Berries  have  met  with  a  fair  demand.  Grapes  con' 
tinue  to  come  in  more  or  less  sour  and  poor;  probably 
the  cool  weather  is  against  their  maturing  properly. 
Melons  under  free  receipts  and  cool  weather  have 
declined.  Black  figs  are  very  scarce.  A  consign- 
ment of  navel  oranges  came  to  hand  the  past  week 
from  Australia.  The  quality  is  said  to  have  been 
good.  They  sold  at  $3  per  box.  The  consignee  cabled 
for  heavier  shipments.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
break  the  dried  fruit  market,  but  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  learn  it  is  not  proving  a  success.  The  quan- 
tity that  will  be  cured  this  year  will  be  very  con- 
siderably less  than  it  was  last  year,  while  the  quality, 
as  a  whole,  will  be  much  better.  The  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  next  spring  there  will  be  a  larger 
Eastern  demand  than  ever  before  known.  This 
opinion  is  based  on  the  small  crop  of  fruit  at  the 
East  and  also  abroad,  and  the  very  small  stock  of 
the  1891  curing  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season,  and  also  that  the  consumption  will  be  very 
heavy  owing  to  the  throngs  that  will  visit  the 
World's  Fair. 

Grain  Fatnres. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  trheat  optloDS 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Aug.     Sept.      Oct.  Not,  Dec. 

Thonday  6807id  feUHid  6s07d  6s07id  6s07id 

rnda;                      6ii06id  6b' 7d    6B07jd  6f:l8d  SsOSk 

Saturday  6a07id  6sn6U  6s''7d  6807}d  6307id 

Monday  6s06Jd   6sC6jd  6B07k[  6x07  J  i  6a<81 

Tuesday  6s06d    6e06d    6s05id  6s07d  6s07id 


The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week; 

O.  O.     P.  S.     N.  D.     for  P.^  S.  Weather. 
Thursday... 3483d    34s3  1    3480d       Firm.  Firm. 

Friday  SlsEd    34s3d    34s6d       Firm.  Firm. 

Saturday... 3<8Gd    34s6d    34a6d  Qu'et  

Monday  34s9d    3i8i<a    34s9d  Firm  

Tuesday  35s0d    3:s0d    35sOd       Firm.       Local  rains. 

To-day  s  cablegram  Is  as  follows: 

Liverpool.  Aug.  10.  — Wheat— Weaker.  California  spot 
lots,  7s;  off  coast ,  34s  9d;  just  shipped,  31s  9d;  nearly  due, 
34s  9d;  cargoes  off  coast,  slow  and  probably  cheaper;  on 
passage,  3d  lower;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  slower;  French  coun- 
try markets,  slow. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week; 

Day.  Aug.   Sept.   Oct.  Dec. 

Thursday   139.'.     141     ....  1475 

Friday   1.18J     UOi    ....  147 

Saturday   139      140     ....  146Z 

Monday   141}     14U   ....  U8| 

Tuesday   139j     1405   143  147 

The  following  are  to-days'  telegram; 

New  Yokk,  Aug.  10.  Wheat -83ic  for  August.  8lic  for 
September,  ana  88i  for  December. 

CuiCAGO,  Aug.  lO  —Wheat— 78tc  for  September,  81Jc  for 
December,  and  flljc  for  October. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 

'92.     Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec 

Thiu-sday,  high  st            136S    1425 

lowest             135|    14'| 

Friday,  highest                lS6i     ....      138J      ....  142? 

"     lowtst                 136}     ....      138i      ....  142| 

Saturday,  highest             1368    137}    143 

lowest               1363     137}    142| 

Monday,  highest              137J    144 

lowest                1374    143} 

Tuesday,  highest             137    1431 

lowest              I36.J   ,       ....  143 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Hall: 
Wheat — Morning   Informal— Buyer  December-2O0  tons, 
.S1.43;  100,  .S1.42J    Regular  session.    Seller  1X92  -100  tons. 

.S1.3Bj»ctl.  Afternoon  Buyer  Decembrr-100  tons,  .$1,422; 
S.  Her  189i-100  tons,  .$1.36J  W  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Seller    Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.      Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec 

Thursday,  highest   91S    97J 

"         lowest   9»ii    99| 

Friday,  highest   9)3    lOa 

"     lowest   94}    995 

Saturday,  highest   938    983 

lowest   93s    985 

Monday,  highest   934   

"      lowest   93   

Tuesday,  highe.it   9  2    985 

"       lowest   93  iS    985 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call; 
Barley— Informal  — Buyer  December— 100  tons,  98'o;  100, 
983c.    Seller  1892  new-100  tons,  93c   ^  ctl.   Regular  sea 
tion:   Seller  1892-800  tons,  925c;  lOO,  922c,  December-1500 
tons,  98c;  500,  9Sic  W  ctl. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  August  8 —The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
English  wheats  were  weaker;  there  was  an  average 
fall  in  the  London  market  of  6d,  The  crops  of  wheat 
are  barely  gnod;  beans  and  peas  promise  badly.  Po- 
tatoes promise  a  yield  of  6,600,000  tons;  this  is  likely 
to  somewhat  limit  the  demand  tor  wheat.  Foreign 
wheats  are  heavy;  American  winter  cargoes  have 
fallen  Gd.  Corn  is  steady;  barley  quiet.  Beans  and 
peas  firm.  To-day  English  wheals  were  unimproved; 
foreign  firmer;  Californian,  Indian  and  Australian, 
6d  better;  oats  3d  higher;  beans,  owing  to  spread  of 
blight,  rose  Is.  There  was  a  good  sale  of  corn  at  6d 
advance.   Flour  was  steady  and  peas  firm. 

Eastern  Canned  Fruit  Markets. 

New  York,  August  7, — There  is  no  abatement  in 
the  strong  sentiment  last  noted.  The  best  bid  for 
four-size  prunes  was  8!^c;  offered  at  9c.  Peaches  are 
firm  at  12J4C  free  on  board;  Georgia  are  in  the  market 
to  a  moderate  extent  at  ll(a  12c. 

Eastern  Raisin  Market. 

New  Yobk,  August  7.— The  reported  raisin  combine 
on  the  coast  has  suddenly  unsettled  trading  inclina- 
tion here,  and  sellers  seem  unable  to  name  useful 
quotations  for  new  business.  This  check  is  unfortu- 
nate at  this  tender  period  of  the  market,  especially  as 
trade  really  started  ofl  with  a  good  confident  feeling. 
It  is,  of  course,  conceded  that  producers  and  packers 
should  accomi'lish  reasonable  terms  for  supplies,  par- 
ticularly for  a  season  which  follows  the  last  lo.w- 

f>riced.  glutted  one;  but  some  of  our  prominent  sel- 
ers  contend  that  dictation  of  prices  for  an  article 
that  is  liable  to  sectional  dissimilarity  of  quality  is 
sure  to  create  con  fusion.  Raisins  ought  to  be  assured 
of  a  safe  run  this  season,  even  wiih  the  Valencias  in 
view,  as  there  is  no  old  stork  in  the  way,  and  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  will  bring  forward  an  extra  flow 
of  consumers  that  will  help  raisins  as  well  as  other 
semiluxurious  goods.  Nominal  prices  are  $1.40w>1.60 
for  loose  boxes;  $1.60@l,7O  for  layers,  and  $5.60  for 
bags,  free  on  board.  Spots  are  worth  6}^@6c  lor  bags. 
New  Valencia  are  quoted  at  7%c. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  Aug  7.— Honey  buyers  seem  willing  to 
support  strong  prices;  recent  sales  of  light  amber,  6% 
cents. 

Lima  Beans— The  spot  demand  has  somewhat  sub- 
sided; parcels  to  arrive  are  firm  and  wanted  at  82.10 
per  bushel,  delivered. 

Hops— Good  nursing  hold  the  best  state  at  26c;  but 
the  light  business  is  directed  to  the  good  quality  of 
under  grades.  For  choice  Pacifies,  25c  is  the  ex- 
treme. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  York,  August  5.— The  great  bulk  of  new  wool 
has  gone  East  out  of  the  hands  of  the  growers.  The 
supply  now  upon  the  Boston,  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia markets  Is  said  to  be  larger  than  it  ever  has 
been  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Manufacturers  have 
therefore  considerable  wool  to  choose  from,  and  they 
are  buying  freely  nearly  all  grades.  Prices,  while 
unchanged,  are  held  firm.  Fleeces  have  the  call,  be- 
ing relatively  cheaper  than  any  other  grade  in  the 
market.  The  sales  of  these  wools  are  very  large  and 
some  choice  lots  have  sold  at  a  slight  advance  over 
the  market  quotations.  Clothing  and  Delaine  wools 
are  active  and  steady.  A  good  demand  is  reported 
for  unwashed  Ohio  and  Michigan  wool,  but  they  are 
not  as  active  as  some  weeks  ago.  Other  wools  which 
are  more  desirable  and  cheaper  have  taken  attention. 
The  buyers  of  California  and  Oregon  wools  are  only 
moderately  active.  Considerable  territory  wool  is 
being  taken,  especially  Montana,  which  has  come 
forward  quite  freely  of  late,  and  is  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. Pulled  wools  are  quiet.  Stocks  are  light  and 
manufa'  turers  are  giving  their  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively to  clipped  wools.  Skins  are  as  high  as  they 
were  a  year  ago.  While  wool  has  suffeied  tjonsider- 
ably  in  the  decline  in  price,  this  necessarily  retards 
the  movement  from  the  pullers  to  the  dealers.  A 
good  demand  is  reported  lor  Australian  wools. 
Prices  hold  steady  and  dealers  are  very  firm  in  their 
demands.  Most  of  the  wool  taken  at  the  London 
sales  hss  been  received,  yet  stocks  are  not  hea'vy.  A 
little  firmer  feeling  and  better  demand  is  noted  for 
carpet  wools. 

Nkw  York,  August  7.— Wool  is  active  and  there  is 
some  buoyancy  In  prices  for  choice  unwashed;  other 
styles  are  steady.  Manufacturers  are  heavy  owners 


to  county  bought  wool  and  for  a  time  can  resist  any 
material  spot  advances.  The  sales  at  New  York  were 
412,000  pounds  of  domestic.  Sales  at  Boston,  4.043  000 
pounds  and  862,000  foreign,  largely  Australian 
which  is  somewhat  firmer.  At  Philadelphia  the 
current  rate  is  supported. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Aug,  9,  '93,  were  as  follows  ; 

Flour,  qr,  sks  133,667|Bran,       sks    10,521 

Wheat,  ctls  286,787  Buckwheat  "  

82,  87  Middlings   "   2,479 

1,873  Chicory,  bbls    228 


Barley, 
Rye, 

Oats,      "    4  94  J 

Corn,      '•    4,162 

•Butter,  "    b26 

do  bxs    646 

do  bbls    44 

do  k'gs    16 

do  tubs    11 

do  4  bxs   

tCheese,  ctls 
do    bxs. . , 

Eggs,   doz   24,590 

do      "  Eastern  21.090 

Beans,  sks   I  273 

Potatoes,  sks   17,69 

Onions,      "    3,917 


667 


Hop.,   

Wool,      "    743 

Hay,      ton    3,631 

Straw,     "    160 

Wine,  gals   163,700 


Brandy, 

Raisins,  bxs   

Honey,  cs   

Peanuts, sks   

91  Walnuts  "   

Almonds "   

Mustaid  "   

Flax  •'   

Popcorn  **   

Broom  corn,  bbls. 


6,120 


•Orerl'd,  126  ctls.   f  Overland,  225  ctls. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Aug.  3. 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  678,262  1,4»1,484 

Floiu-,  bbls                                            82,9'9  143,484 

Barley,  ctls                                            83,168  104,799 

Cereals. 

On  August  3d  the  Iowa  State  report  came  out,  re- 
ducing the  condition  of  oats  to  60  per  cent  and  corn 
to  two  thirds  of  a  crop.  The  production  of  corn  in 
Iowa  last  year  was  360,000,000  bushels,  while  this  es- 
timate would  reduce  it  to  23 1,000,0'0  bushels.  The 
crop  of  oats  was  102  000,000,  and  this  ( stim  te  would 
make  it  61,01)0,000.  In  Nebraska  the  conoitions  are 
fully  as  bad,  and  the  reports  now  indicate  that  the 
crop  will  be  125,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  against  167, 
000,000  last  year,  and  oats  36,000,000,  against  48,000,000 
last  year.  Thus,  in  two  States  the  production  of  oats 
is  reduced  53,000,000  bushels,  and  corn  159,000,000 
bushels. 

New  York  mail  advices  of  August  1st  state  that 
Prime  reports  the  prospects  for  the  movement  of 
new  wheat  are  not  good,  as  the  rush  of  wheat  from 
the  fields  is  over,  winter  wheat  is  now  going  into 
.shock,  to  remain  four  to  six  weeks.  He  estimates 
18,000,0'i0  bushels  less  in  Ohio,  12  000,000  bushels  less 
in  Indiana,  7,.500.000  bushels  le  s  in  Michigan  and 
about  3,000,000  le'S  in  Missouri,  making  approxi- 
mately 40.000,000  bushels  less  than  in  those  States  last 
year.  He  says  that  corn  was  aoparently  not  much 
hurt  by  the  weattier  the  past  week,  while  spring 
wheat  was  not  in  as  good  shape  as  two  weeks  ago. 
The  yield  of  oats  was  very  irregular. 

Now  that  Congi  ess  adjourned  without  passing  the 
antioption  bill,  the  p^  omised  boom  in  wheat  if  it  was 
defeated  has  not  put  in  an  appearance. 

•The  local  wheat  market  has  held  strong  through- 
out the  week,  with  a  higher  range  of  values  paid  in 
the  country  than  ia  bid  in  this  city.  It  is  claimed  by 
many  that  large  operators  gpt  a  rebate  on  all  ship- 
ments made  to  this  city  or  Port  Costa.  A  decline  in 
the  outward  charters  on  wheat  has  gone  to  wheat 
holders,  while  the  decline  in  silver  has  caused  heav- 
ier offerings  on  the  European  markets  of  Indian  and 
Russian  wheat  at  lower  prices,  which  have  lowered 
prices  abroad.  Farm'  rs  on  this  coast  are  not  offering 
freely,  being  inclined  to  hold. 

The  receipts  of  barley  have  been  heavy,  but  the 
market  for  the  more  choice  grades  has  had  a  good 
support  from  shippers  and  maltsters.  The  consump- 
tion of  both  ground  and  rolled  barley  continues  to 
enlarge.  It  is  claimed  that  the  increased  feeaingon 
this  coast  is  fully  20  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  in 
1891.  The  low  rates  of  freight  by  rail  to  New  York 
are  greatly  in  favor  of  free  shipments  of  choice  gilt- 
edged  from  this  port. 

The  supply  of  old  oats  is  about  exhausted,  and  as 
the  receipts  of  new  are  light,  the  market  shows  in- 
creased strength  owing  to  a  good  demand  ruling  for 
feed. 

Corn  continues  to  have  good  support,  with,  at  the 
close,  indications  pointing  to  better  prices  for  white 
and  small  yellow.  The  supply  on  this  coast  is  light 
and  well  in  hand,  while  the  crop  promises  to  be 
short.  The  Mexican  demand  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  market. 

Rye  is  lower  and  easy  at  the  decline.  It  is  said 
that  exporters  are  quietly  picking  up  the  more  choice 
grades. 

In  a  leading  editorial  under  the  caption  "  Errors  in 
Estimating  Wheat  Supi'lies"  the  New  York  Commer- 
cial Bulletin  says:  There  were  two  countries  from 
which  Great  Britain  drew  increased  supplies  last  year 
besides  America.  One,  India,  was  not  counted  upon 
to  furnish  nearly  as  much  as  it  did  the  previous  year; 
the  other.  Chili,  was  ignored  in  all  estjmates,  pre- 
sumably because  in  1890-91  it  had  furnished  so  little, 
and  the  civil  war  was  expected  to  knock  off  even 
that  little  in  1891-2.  The  wheat  crop  in  India  was 
reported  short,  and  from  the  final  Government  re- 
turns just  issued,  it  is  seen  that  these  reports  were 
well  founded,  and  yet  the  exports  from  India  in- 
creased materially,  while  Chili  furnished  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  wheat.  The  following  table  shows 
the  imports  from  these  two  sources,  as  well  as  from 
Russia  and  America: 

1890-1  1891-2. 
Cwts.  Cwts. 

Eussla  19,327,751  6,980,079 

America  (Atlantic  &  Pacific)  15,263.130  32,054,813 

India   10,039.316  14,661,155 

ChiU   492,677  2,664,342 

This  table  does  not  give  the  imports  by  the  conti- 
nental countries  which  also  show  a  large  gain,  but 
more  particularly  from  Russia. 

The  fact  that  India  with  a  short  crop  should  in- 
crease its  exports  over  40  per  cent  during  the  12 
months  is  remarkable  in  itself;  but  more  remarkable 
when  a  comparison  of  prices  shows  that,  although 
there  was  an  average  adi}aiu-c  of  four  annas  per 
mannd  (sav  si, 50  per  quarter)  in  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  Indian  home  markets,  there  was  an  average 
decline  ot  nearly  81.60  per  quarter  in  the  price  of  In- 
dian wheat  in  London  when  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

This  at  once  suggests  that  in  calculating  wheat 
supplies  available  for  use  in  importing  countries, 
something  more  must  be  taken  into  account  than 
the  probable  yield  of  certain  couniries,  dillicult  as 
this  in  ilseU  is  to  ascertain.  With  India  and  other 
silver  standard  countries,  for  instance,  currency 
conditions  are  so  powerful  that  they  put  all  ordi- 
nary calculations  out  of  court,  and  have  during  the 
year  jiut  closed  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  drain 
wheal  for  export  from  a  rising  market  to  a  market 
of  falling  values,  the  anomaly  being  explained  by 
the  fall  in  exchange  and  the  increased  purchasing 
power  of  gold. 

Feedstuff. 

Both  bran  and  middlings  are  lower,  owing  to  heavy 
receipts  and  freer  selling  competition.  Oregon  is 
sending  us  considerable.  The  consi  mption  Is  very 
large  of  all  kinds  of  ground  feed,  particularly  of 
ground  and  rolled  barlpy. 

Poor  hay  continues  in  oversupply,  which  necessi- 
tates more  or  less  concessions  to  Induee  buying.  This 
of  necessity  affects  the  better  grades.  The  market 
ranges  lower  than  it  did  at  this  time  in  last  year. 


The  feeding  is  not  only  heavy,  but  is  steadily  en- 
larging. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  receipts  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  July  were  as  follows; 

Bu'ter.  Cheese.  Eggs. 

Source-                          Lbs.  Lbs.  D  zen 

California                          1,126,800  478,200  119.901 

Oregon                                 63,900  8,500  263,800 

Eastern                               147,000  302,400  510 

Totals   1,137,700  789,100  374^211 

January   60i;,200  476,900  420,345 

Febiuary   622,560  313,E00  200,'45 

March   1.188,700  574,200  868,756 

Apiil   1,793,060  8(i2.900  69),068 

May   1,713,100  716,900  53ii,170 

June   1,811,200  634,100  603,735 

Seven  months   8,968.500     4,306,600  3,134,0E0 

Butter  has  been  irregular.  An  effort  is  being  made 
by  two  or  more  dealers  to  force  creamery  to  higher 
figures,  with  the  usual  result— that  of  sending  the 
retail  trade  largely  to  choice  or  gilt-edged  dairy  in 
rolls.  The  supply  of  dairy  is  in  excess  of  require- 
ments. Receipts  ot  butter  from  the  northern  coast 
are  very  heavy. 

Cheese  has  held  strong  for  choice  to  gilt-edged  new 
mild,  barely  steady  for  good,  and  weak  for  poor  to 
fair. 

Eggs  have  been  irregular.  Some  dealers  claim  that 
eggs  extra  in  size,  of  white  color  and  strictly  fresh, 
sent  in  from  nearby  points,  sell  at  a  slight  advance 
on  outside  quotations.  The  supply  is  fair  to  mid- 
dling. It  is  claimed  that  free  shipmiuts  are  on  the 
way  from  the  East.  A  large  quantity  of  Eastern  is 
retailed  in  this  city  as  California  ranch. 

Vegetables. 

Garden  stuff  has  moved  off  fairly  well  throughout 
the  week,  but  at  times  concessions  were  in  order  to 
induce  free  buying.  Tomatoes  held  up  well  to 
yesterday,  when  lower  prices  ruled,  with  still  lower 
prices  to-day. 

Onions  held  to  steady  prices  throughout  the  week. 
Choice,  good  keepers  are  the  only  kind  which  have 
ready  sales. 

There  his  been  a  better  shipping  demand.  The 
market  has  cleaned  up  fairly  well  each  day,  but  of 
course  concessions  had,  at  times,  to  be  offered  so  as 
to  induce  free  purchasing.  For  pota  oes  grown  on 
sandy,  loamy  soil  and  choice  in  every  respect,  higher 
prices  have  been  secured  than  we  quote  for  outside 
prices,  our  quotations  being  for  fair  to  good. 

Fruit. 

Strawberries  and  blackberries  have  ruled  weak, 
but  raspbenies  have  held  strong  at  an  advance. 
Apricots  are  in  light  receipt.  Black  figs  continue 
scarce  and  high.  Peaches  have  a  wide  range.  They 
have  held  strong  up  to  to-day,  when  there  was  an 
easier  feeling,  owing  to  a  lessened  call  from  canners. 
Pears,  which  have  been  more  or  less  easy,  were  in 
good  demand  to-day  for  the  more  choice  for  can- 
ning, with  81,25  quickly  paid.  Plums  were  in  better 
demand  to-day  from  canners.  Canners  in  this  city, 
and,  as  for  that,  throughout  the  State,  are  running 
to  full  capacity.  The  grapes  that  are  coming  in  are 
poor  and  more  or  less  sour.  Melons  are  lower,  owing 
to  a  poor  demand  and  few  receipts,  cool  weather  be- 
ing against  consumption. 

New-crop  raisins  are  having  a  free  inquiry.  It 
looks  very  much  as  if  all  the  better  grades  will  be 
placed  early  this  year. 

New-crop  dried  grapes  are  wanted  at  around  our 
quotations. 

A  strong  efi'ort  is  being  made  to  get  dried  fruit 
down,  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  it  has  not  been  a 
success.  The  market  has  strong  support  in  short 
crops  of  fruits  at  the  East  and  abroad,  a  much  less 
quantity  to  be  cured,  owing  to  more  marketed  fresh, 
and  the  stock  of  1891  cleaned  up.  Our  quo'ations 
cover  the  range  of  prices  at  which  producers  or  diiers 
in  the  country  can  sell  at  in  this  market. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  for  bullocks  and  mutton  sheep  has 
held  barely  steady,  with  concessions  made  on  con- 
signments a  little  off.  Hogs  have  held  up,  as  have 
dairy  calves. 

Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  came  in  slowly,  which  allowed  the  market 
to  clean  up.  Toward  the  last  there  have  been  freer 
receipts,  but  prices  kept  up.  A  carload  of  Eastern 
came.   They  were  sold  to  arrive. 

Buyers  are  inquiring  more  for  hops,  but  their  views 
are  below  those  of  growers. 

Wool  is  essentially  unchanged.  The  market  has 
ruled  weak  and  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  poor  ass' rt- 
ments  and  few  buyers.  The  fall  wools  lhat  have 
come  in  so  far  are  said  to  be  poor. 

Honey  is  strong  and  in  demand  for  shipping. 

Beans  have  held  firm  throughout  the  week.  Mex- 
ico is  again  in  the  market  for  colored.  The  low 
freights  by  rail  to  New  York  favor  sellers. 

Hog  product  has  made  another  advance.  The  mar- 
ket closed  strong. 

New-crop  mustard  seed  is  offering  more  freely. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Aug.  10,  the  following  aum- 
mary  tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

/—On  the  way—.  /-In  port—, 

1892,         1891,  1892,  1891. 

San  Francisco  266,778      363,339       •176,734  81,610 

San  Diego   19,711       28,124  8,116   

San  Pedro   6,602        4,635  1,338  "l 

Oregon   60,094       47,367  22,305  k2,513 

Puget  Sound   24,326       33,828    J 

Totals  367,541      476,853        208,492  94,133 

"Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  67,079;  1891,  71,549 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Obolce  selected.  In  good  packages,  tetob  an  advanoe  on  the 
q  lotatlons,  whila  very  poo  gradei  sell  lets  than  the  lower 
q  lotatlone.  Wkdnesday,  Aug.  3,  189J, 

Limes,  Mei  ....  2  00  @  3  60 

Do  Cal   —  @  — 

Lemons,  box....  1  60  @  3  50 
Do  Sicily. 


Fruit  in  bulk  to  canners: 
Apricots,  111  lb  1303;  Peais,  IJ 
io2;    P.ums,     white,  2(^3c; 

  Peaches,    freestone,  U(ji3i; 

Strawberries,  per  chest—  clings,  203,  Extra  choice 
Longworth...  6  50  @  8  60  truit  for  special  purposes  sells 
SharplesB  ....  4  60  @  G  00  jat  a  sIlKht  advance  on  outsiie 
Raspberries,  ch.  7  00  ^10  00  quotations. 


Poaches,  box.  .  35  @  75 
Bl'kberries  W  cb  3  50  ®  4  .".O 
Figs,  hik  box...  1  00  cS  1  26 
Do  White  do...  —  @  — 
Ai<ples,  Red  As- 

trachan   75  (3  1  10 

Do  Gravenstein  1  00  @  1  60 
Orahapples.  ...  60®  75 
Cant  loui)es,  pr 

crate    I  CO  @  2  60 

Melons,  pr  lOO  .  5  00  (glO  OO 
Op  ares,  pr  bx  - 

Do  White   60  &  75 

Do  Black   60  (a  1  00 

Do  Muscats  ...  60  @  1  00 
Prunes,  Tragedy  60  (<*  90 
Do  German ....  50  (<«  75 
PluiDS,  W  box..     4^^  («i  75 

Pears   60  m  1  60 

Do  Bartlett....  75  @  1  25 
Apricots,  pr  box     60  @  76 


boots,  ak  

Carrots,  ak  

okra,  diy,  &>.... 

Do  green  

Panuips,  ctl. . . . 
Peppers,  drv.  lb 
Do  grn  Cblli,  bi 
Do  do  Bells  . . . 


Cabbage,  100  lbs 

Garlic,  tt>  

.S(tuasli,Snrn,  bx 

Tomatoes,   

Do  Itiver  Irg  bx 
String  Beans.. 
Cucumbers,  box 
Mushrooms  .  . 
Egg  Plant,  bx.. 
Green  Corn,  sk. 
Doawt  Bayprdz 
Do  Beraely  box 


)  75 

40  ( 

16  6 

6  M  10 

«  1  23 

10  ( 

40  6 

D  50 

.50  ft 

>  75 

i 

60  ^ 

)  90 

u* 

*  3 

16  m  25 

-  @  - 

75  ft 

t  1  25 

■i  6 

1  4 

IS  i 

%  SO 

30  ft 

%  50 

60  C 

)  76 

10  ( 

;  16 

40  i 

i  65 

Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 


Continued  on  next  ia^e. 


Aug.  It,  1892 


General  Produce. 


Extra  oholoe  In  good  p»oka«e(i  fetch  an  »dTanoe  on  top 
qaot»Uou«.  wnlle  very  poor  grade.  kU  lees  than  the  lowe. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  10.  1892 

Oommon  1  30  @  — 

konora   1  33J<a  1  « 

.  50  a  3  03  HOPb. 

2  30  S  2  60  1892  Bid   16  @  18 

2  65  1  2  85  I  FLOUR. 

2  35  1  2  50  I  Sitra,  OityMille  4  40  @  4  65 

3  36  @  2  50  |DoOountryMiUa  i  30  §  1  ?^ 


2  20  @  — 

3  00  @  3  20 

>  1  70 

>  2  75 
!  1  40 

5  00 


QQOtatloBS. 

BEANS  AND  PKA8. 

Baro,  otl   2  75  @  3  OO 

Butter  

Pea  

Bed  

Pink  

Bmall  White 
Large  White. 
Uma  

Fid  Pesf.Mkeye  1  50 

Do  gr»en   1  59 

Do  Nllea   1  30 

Split   4  50 

BUTTER. 
OaL  Poortofair.lbl5  @ 
Do  good  to  choice  19 
Do  Glltedged...  —  @ 
Do  Creamery  rolla  —  @ 
Do  do  Giltedge. .  —  @ 
Eastern   16  M 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choice  cream    9  @ 
Do  (air  to  good 
Do  gilt  edged.,     —  (S 

Do  sldm   S  @ 

Young  America    —  <g 

EGGS. 
Oal.  ■'  as  la,"  doz.   16  (3 

Do  shaky  12i(^ 

Do  candied   19  M 

Do  c>.oice   23  O 

Do  fresh  laid...  26  @ 
Do  do  selectHd . .  —  (a 
Eastern  "as  is".     14  @ 

Do  caudled   17  18 

Do  selected   19  @ 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
arge  e,gs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  bizes- small  eggs 
and  hard  to  sell. 

FKED 

Bran,  ton          16  50  @17  60 

Peedmeal  27  00  @3U  00 

Gr'd  Barley...,  2U  50  822  00 


iaperttne   2  75  @  3  10 

NUTS-JOBBINO. 

(Valnuts,  OaL  lb      6  @  — 

Do  Oboice   8  @  — 

Do  paper  shell.,  9@  — 
Almonds,  stt  ahl.   11  @  — 

Paper  shell   14  @  - 

HaM  Shea   6  @  7: 

Brazil   9  O  10 

Pecans  small. . .     11  @  13 

Do  large   14J@  16 

Peanuts   3i3 

filberts   11  ® 

Hickory   7  @ 

OhestDute  

ONIONS 

SilTerskin   40  (3 

POTATOEb. 
Early  Rose,  ctl,    45  @ 

Peerless   iO  @ 

Garnet  Chilies  .     60  ffl 
Burbank  Seedlings  55  @  1  00 
Eitra  choice  sell  for  more 

money,   „ 

POULTRV. 

Hens,  doz  6  50 

RoOBters.old        6  00 

Do  young  5  00 

Broilers,  small..  2  50 

Do  large   3  75  @  4  60 

Fryers   4  60  @  5  60 

Ducks    4  00  ®  4  75 

do,  large  ....  6  00  @  5  60 
do.eitralarge  B  00  @  — 

Oeese.  pair  1  25  (S  2  00 

Goslings    —  @  - 

Turkeys.  Gobl'r.     19  @  21 


I  8  00 
!  7  50 
I  8  00 
3  75 


Middlings  20  00  ^2100  Turkera.  Hens. .     16  P  18 

Oil  Oake  Meal..  @25  00      All  kiudsof  Poultry  if  poor 

Manhattan  Food  *  cwt.  7  50  or  small,   sell  at  leas  th»u 

HAY.  ■luoted;  if  large  and  in  good 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  00  @    —  conditkm,  they  sell  for  more 

Do  oholoe    @12  50  than  quoted. 

Wheat  and  Oats  S  50  Wll  00  Manhattan  Egg 

Wild  Oats          8  00  @11  00     Food  W  cwt...  11  60  @  - 

Cultivated  do..  7  00  @10  00  PBoVIHIONh 

Barley   6  00  @  9  00  Oal.Baoon.he'Ty.lfc  11  i 

Alfalfa   7  00  @  9  OO     Medium   12  i_ 

Straw,  bale ....     40  @    60     Ught   13i  ^ 

GRAIN,  ETO  Lard  

  92i  Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef 

—  Hams,  Oal  salt'd 


Barley,  feed,  otl.  SHS 

Do  Choice   93iS 

Do  Brewing  1  00  « 

Do  do  Choice. . .  1  05  ig 
DodoQUtedge..  I  07i@ 
Do  Chevalier...,  —@ 
DodoOUtedge..    —  @ 

Buckwheat   —  @ 

Oom,  White..,.  1  3748- 
Yellow,  Urge...  1  30  ®- 

Do  small   1  35  @- 

Oata,  mlUlug....  1  62! '<t 
Feed.  Oholoe....  1  46ii 

Do  good  1  iit& 

Do  fair   1  37J@ 

Surprise   1  65  @ 

Black  Cal   —  & 

Do  Oregon   —  @ 

Gray   -  & 

Rye   1  30  @ 

Wheat,  milling. 
Glltedged..,.  1  43|a 

Do  Oholoe  1  461® 

Do  (air  to  good. .  1  42iS 
Shipping,  oho'oe  1  40  @ 

Do  good  1  37Sia 

Do  fiklr   1  35  @ 


do  Eastern... 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   - 

Olover,  Bed....  14 

White... 

Flaxseed  2  00 

Hemp   3i_ 

Mustard,  yellow      3i  ^ 

do  Brown  ....      2  j  § 
WOOL. 
Spring,  1892 
Hnmb't&Men'olno  17  & 
Sao'to  valley. ...     16  @ 
S  Joaquin  vallev  11 
Oala'v  k  F'thH. 
Oregon  Eastern. 

do  valley  

So'n  Ooast.def.. 
Nevada  (State). 

HONEY. -1892  Crop. 
WblteComb,2-tt)      9  m  12 
dodol-lbframe 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeswax,  lb.... 


16  a 

18  I 
10  g 
15  (g 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commlBsion  merchants  for  conhignments  by  growers. 
Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the  higheet  quo. 
tatlons  while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unlees  otherwise  specified,  are  for  fruit  in  sacks;  add 
for  &0-Ib.  boxes  ^c  per  lb.,  a.3d  for  25-lb  boxes,  io  to  Ic  per  &>. 

APPLES -1892.  iDo  do  fancy  13®— 

Bun-dried,  i's,  com'on  2i@  3i|Sun-dr,  pl'd,  prime.bl.  ~  @— 

Do  do  prime   3J(g  i  Do  do  choice  —  ®— 

Do  do  choice   4  @  4S  Do  do  fancy  —  @— 

Do  sliced,  common.. .  3i^  4  Evap.peeled.lnboxes, 

Do  do  prime   4  @  4>    choice  —  @17J 

Do  do  choice  4S@  5t  Do  do  fancy  —  @20 

Kvap.  bleached,  ring.  FEABS— 1892. 

60-1b boxes  6i'3  7  Sun-dried,  quarters...—  ®  3 


S®  6 


APK1COT8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unbl.  oom.  4  @  6 

Do  do  prime   6  @  7 

Do  do  choice  8  @  9 

Do  bleached,  prime...  11^— 

Do  do  choice   12®- 

Do  do  fancy   13@- 

Bvap.  choice,  In  boxee.134®  - 

Do  (ancy.  do  14  @  — 

FIGS-1892. 

Sun-dried,  black  4i 

Do  white.  

Do  do  washed, 
Do  do  fancy. . , 
Do  do  pressed. 

Smyrna  boxes  —  @— 

Do  sacks  —  @ — 

GRAPES  -1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemless. ..  34@ 

Do  unptfitnmwl   IJl^  2 

NECTARINES— 189i. 

Red.  sun-dried  —  @ — 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes. . .—  ^— 

White,  sun-dried  —  ^— 

Do  evaporated   —  @  — 

PEAOHES-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unpaeled. 
oommon, bleached..  8  @— 

Do  do  prime,  do  10  @— 

Do  do  choice,  do  11J@— 

Do  do  (ancy  12  @— 

Evap.unpe'l'd,  choice. 


Do  sliced  4@S 

Evap,  sliced,  in  boxes.  7  @  8 

Do  ring  do  9  @10 

PLUMS -1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dried  7  @  8 

Do  evap.boxefl,oholce.—  @— 

Do  do  do  fuicy  —  @ — 

Unpitted.  —  m— 

PRUNES -1892. 
Oal.  French,  ungraded  7i@  8 
Do  graded,  60  to  100..  8i@  9 

Do  do  40  to  60  II  @12 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAI8INS-1S92. 
London  Layers, 
cluster,  W  bx....l  90  (§2  00 

Doch  icebt  do  1  SO  @1  70 

Dopiime,  $bx....I  40  @l  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  $  bx..    —  @  — 

Do  choice,  do  1  25  @1  30 

Do  fancy,  do.   —  @  — 

Onstem  ed  Musca- 
tels, in  sacks,  ^  lb 
Stemmed  dodo.... 

Seedless  do  do          —  @  — 

Dodo}9  20-lbb«...  —  @  — 
Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs  —  @  — 
Do  bleached,  in  hxs  —  w  — 
Halves,  quartets  and  eighths 
25,  60  and  76  cents  higher  re- 
—  Ispectlvely  than  whole  boxes 


4  @  6i 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

BtaU  fed  

Grass  fed,  extra.. 
First  quadity 
Beoond  qnallty. , . 

Third  quality  3( 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows..  .2 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4 

Do  light  5 

Dairy  6 


..4  @- 


MUTTON. 

Wethers  7  ®— 

Ewea  61®— 

Do  Spring  8  @— 

HOGS. 
Light,  $  lb,  cents  CIS- 
Medium   6is— 

Heavy   6  &  — 

Soft   4J(§- 

Feeden  SSSt— 

Stock  Hons.  3i@- 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Sisal,  3  yarns   9 

Do,  2  yarns,  light   9! 

Duplex,  3  yaroB  9 

Manila,  3  yarus,  heavy  ...101 
Pure  Manila,  3  and  4  y.,rn8  12 
Do,  2  yarns,  light  12i 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manila  Hop,  In  balls, 

tarred   HJ 

Do,  Grape-Vine,  in  balls 

or  coils  12 

Do,  Spring  16 

Duplex  Hop.  in  balls,  tar'd  9i 
Do,  Grape-Vine,  In  balls 

or  colls  lOi 


Wine. 

Redand  White  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vint- 
age of  1891,  per  gal   10  @ 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 

At  New  York. 

Aug.  3.-Three  carloads:  WashinRton  Plums,  S2.85 
@2.M;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  81.85:  Egg  Plums,  fi  90: 
Fontainebleau  Grapes,  «1. 30(3)1. 55;  Early  Crawford 
Peaches,  $1  0,=)@1. 40;  Strawberry  Peaches,  $1.06@1.15; 
Centennial  Peaches,  SI. 55;  uling  Peaches.  $2;  Foster 
Peaches,  «1.15@1.'20;  Tuscan  cling  Peaches,  81.30; 
French  Prunes,  81  GO;  Bartlett  Pears,  82.50@2  80. 

Aug  3  —Three  carloads:  Crawford  Peaches,  81.15 
1.'  1  75-  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  81;  Cling  Peaches.  «l(a 
1 65-  Peaches,  S0@90c;  Fosier  Peaches,  90c@81.65; 
Washington  Plums,  82.87;  Egg  Plums.  83;  Columbia 
Plums,  Sl.S'J;  Keleey  Japan  Plums,  83®7.50;  Bradshaw 
Plums,  81.85@3  05;  White  Nectarines,  81.15;  Yellow 
Nectarines,  90c;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  81.75@2,87; 
McLaughlin  Plums,  81  46;  Bulgarian  Prunes,  81,45; 
German  Prunes,  $1;  Bartlell  Pears,  S2  55@2.93;  Sweet- 
water Grapes,  81.70. 

Aug.  5.— Four  carloads:  Comedy  Plums,  S2.65; 
Washington  Plums,  82.25;  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  83; 
French  Prunes,  81.65;  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  81.60® 
1.55;  Early  Crawford  Peaches.  Sl@l  30;  Tustin  Cling 
Peaches,  *1.25;  Strawberry  Peaches,  95c@Sl:  Foster 
Peaches,  81.20;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  81.25;  Bed 
Nectaiines,  $1  25;  Bartlett  Pears.  $2.60®2.85;  Congress 
Pears,  82  65. 

Aug.  4.— Four  carloads:  St.  John  Peaches,  $1.30; 
Crawford  Peaches,  Jl.lo«il. 55;  Decker  Peaches,  81  16 
c«1.30;  Cling  Peaches,  81.25"'2.85;  Foster  Peaches, 
8i.25@1.50;  Strawberry  Peaches.  81.40;  Bartlett  Pears, 
8-'.05i!r3.10;  Egg  Plums,  S3.10@3  80;  Purple  Duane 
Plums,  8l  85i';2  25;  Columbia  Plums,  82  35;  Bradshaw 
Plums,  82.75;  Quackenbos  Plums,  82.75;  Plums,  82.15 
@3;  German  Prunes,  $2,70;  Japan  Plums,  $3  65(33  86; 
Nectarines,  $1.15@1.36;  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  81.40(a 
1.60. 

Aug.  5.— Six  carloads:  Crawford  Peaches,  tl.lbiif 
1.50;  Foster  Peaches,  a0c(!»Sl25;  Red  Peaches,  81.43; 
Clings,  81.23;  Decker  Peaches,  $1^1.65;  Birtlett  Pears, 
82  35@3..0:  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  82  80;  Bradshaw 
Plums,  82.35@3.20:  Peach  Plums,  $1.85@3  70;  Egg 
Plums,  82  22®3  Ih;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  $2  35;  Plums, 
.*1.90@2.65;  Barry  Prunes,  82.40;  German  Prunes,  $2.25 
@3.15;  Prunes,  81  75;  Nectarines,  $1.S5 

Aug.  5.— One  carload  Early  Crawford  Peaches  at  an 
average  of  $l.S5  per  box. 

Aug.  6  —Five  carloads:  Decker  Peaches,  81 45; 
Crawford  Peaches,  81  r5@1.70;  Foster  Peaches.  81.10 
(§»l.e5;  Cling  Peaches  $1.19;  Red  Peaches,  $1.30@1. 40; 
Bartlett  Pears,  82.45@3;  half  boxes  Bartletts,  .*1.40; 
Peach  Plums,  S2.37@2  76;  Bradshaw  Plums,  $2.10@3; 
P.  D.  Plums,  $1.50i'<2.12;  Grapes,  *1.60@2.37;  Tuscan 
Cling  Peaches,  81.20@1  30;  German  Prunes,  82.20® 
2.65;  Red  Nectarines,  81. 10vU.5£;  White  Nectarines, 
SOc;  Gros  Prunes,  83@4;  Barry  Prunes,  S2.40;  Plums, 
$2.42@2.50;  Egg  Plums,  5>2.50(»J.75;  Quackenboss 
Plums,  ■*2.60. 

At  Chicago. 

Aug.  3.— Seven  carloads:  Birtlett  Pears,  overripe, 
81.80@2  55;  Howell  Pears,  81  6^;  Crawford  Peaches, 
.■!il,10@l  2J;  Grapes,  81.15®1.70;  Plums,  81.20®2.05; 
German  Prunes,  $1.20®2.10;  Peaches,  70c@81.30; 
Clapp's  Favorite  Pears.  ••?2.25;  Nectarines,  70c@82.10; 
Japan  Plums,  S2,li;!@2  60;  Purple  Duane  PI  ims,  81.30 
I'tilO;  Egg  Plums.  .*1  45;  Bulgarian  Prunes,  81.35; 
Columbia  Plums,  $126i«1.60;  Prunes,  81.20@1.85; 
Bradshaw  Plums,  82.10. 

Aug.  3.— Seven  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  82.25®2.45; 
Clapp's  Favorite  Pears.  SI. 05;  Crawford  Peaches,  $1(3 
1.30;  Centennial  Peaches,  81.15(''1.25;  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  $1.15;  Tustiu  Peaches,  $110;  Strawberry 
Peaches,  S'lcfJOc;  Stef>heu's  Cling,  $1.40;  German 
Prunes,  81  60@l.75;  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  81  36@1  56; 
Peach  Plums,  81. 35®!. 45;  Purple  Duane  Plums.  81  35 
@1.45;  Bradshaw  Plums.  •*1.20@1.40;  Columbia  Plums. 
81.45(81.50.  Some  fruit  in  an  unsound  condition  sold 
for  less. 

Aug.  4.— Five  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears  averaged 
82  35  box;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  90c((t81. 40;  Cen- 
tennial Peaches,  $1.40;  Golden  Cling  Peaches,  81.25; 
Strawberry  Peaches,  90@95c;  Susanehanna  Peaches, 
81. '26;  Red  Nectarines,  81.20;  Fontainebleau  Grapes, 
81.051"  1.50;  Gros  Prunes,  81.60@1 90;  Fellenburg 
Prunes,  81.50(8  1  65;  Italian  Prunes,  HI  46®1.75;  Brad- 
shaw Plums,  *lw  135;  Egg  Plums,  $1.05@1.40;  Colum- 
b  a  Plums,  81.35"?1.55;  Washington  Plums,  81(''1.05; 
Damson  Plums,  81  45. 

Aug.  4.— Seven  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  81.95@2. 40- 
Howell  Pears,  $1.90;  Duchess  Pears,  fl.65;  Hale's 
Early  Peaches,  65c;  Peaches  $1  05i*1.40;  P.  D.  Plums, 
81.401J1.66;  Egg  Plums,  $1.50;  rlums.  $1 15®2.30; 
Prunes,  $1  20(->  1.75;  German  Prunes.  82.10;  Columbia 
Plums.  $1.85:  Bulgarian  Prunes,  $1.10(irl.50;  Grapes, 
$1  35(21.50;  Nectarines,  SI. 15. 

Aug.  5.— Five  carload!-:  Bartlett  Pea's,  82.2n@2  40- 
Pears,  82  15(_'>2.30;  Plums,  $1.10®!. 90-  Egg  Plums,  81. 15 
t<?1.50;  Purple  Duane  Plums  81  80;  Gros  Prunes,  82.40; 
Nectarines.  81  2Ui'il.55;  Peaches. si  "  1.45;  Grapes, 81.00. 

Aug.  B.— Four  carloads:  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  81.20 
("1.60;  Susqushanna  Peaches,  81.20;  Orange  Cling 
Peaches,  81.25i"1.4S;  Foster  Peaches,  $1.10;  Stevens 
Cling  Peaches,  $1  40ot1.46;  Early  Crawford  Peaches, 
$1.10@1.36;  same.  No.  2,  90c;  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  $1.35; 
Bradshaw  Plums.  81.40®1.7d;  Columbia  Plums,  81.30 
®1.65;  Washington  Plums,  .*1.20iG  1.30;  Imperial  Plums, 
$1.30;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  81  70;  Japan  Plums,  $1  50: 
German  Prunes,  81.30®2.15;  Bartlett  Peara,  S1.9(j(a2.45; 
halt  boxes,  $1.25. 

Aug.  6  —Eight  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  ?1.65(" 2.40; 
Egg  Plums,  81.60;  Purple  Duane  Plums  81  35;  German 
Prunes.  81,55"' 2.20;  Gros  Prunes,  82  20;  Quackenboss 
Plums,  $1.65;  Felleuberg  Plums,  $1.80;  Decker 
Peaches,  81;  Hardy  Pears,  81.65('>1.70;  Peaches,  90c® 
$1  45;  Muscat  Grayes,  81.40(^2  26;  Nectarines,  8U''1.10; 
Plums,  81  25i(_' 2.35;  Prunes,  $1.20(.f' 1.60;  Apples,  $1.45; 
Tuscan  Peaches,  85c(n.'?l  45;  Crawford  Peaches,  8l@ 
1.25;  Japan  Plums,  *2;  Grapes,  $l.35((?1.50. 

Aug.  6.— Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.30(^2.40; 
FontainebU au  Grapes,  half  crates,  81  05(rtl.65;  "fokay 
Grapes,  half  crates,  .•j2.05;  Red  Nectarines,  81.10; 
Crawford  Peaches,  90c«'81.15;  Centennial  Peaches, 
$1.35;  Tuscan  Cling  Peaches,  #1.25;  Petite  Plums,  $1.30; 
German  Prunes,  .;1.40(f(1.60:  Hungarian  Prunes,  81.65 
©1.65;  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  81  2bvl  35. 

Aug.  8.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  81.70@2.4O; 
Gros  Prunes,  $1.16®2;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $1.90; 
Fellenberg  Prunes,  $1.60;  Bulgarian,  81.20(Sl.60;  Hun- 
garian Prunes,  $l.65®1.75;  Egg  Plums,  $1.50; 
Gages  (rotten)  45C;  German  Prunes,  $2((i2  20;  Columbia 
Plums,  70ctft{1.50;  Victorians,  81.75;  McLaughlin 
Plums.  81.30;  Plums,  81. 25@2;  Grapes  $1.65(rt2;  Prunes, 
81.05inl.30;  Golden  Drop  Plums.  60c;  Washington 
Plums,  $1.50;  Bradshaw  Plums,  81.03®1.65;  Diamonds 
81.30,  Peaches,  81.15  ^1.40;  Comedy  Plums,  *1.10t'f  1.65; 
Nectarines,  81;  Tuscan  Cling  Peaches,  $1.06(<{1.35; 
Foster  Peaches,  81.10;  Crawford  Peaches,  81.10®1  40. 

Aug.  8.— Four  carloads;  Bartlett  Pears,  82  16®2.46- 
Gros  Prunes,  $1.50((il.75;  German  Prunes,  $1  75@2.10; 
Italian  Prunes.  $1.35;  Columbian  Plums,  95c@$1.45- 
Black  Diamond  Plums,  $1.03;  Bradshaw  Plums,  $1.35 
®1.56;  Egg  Plums,  81. 05(fa.56;  Imperial  Plums,  76c@ 
SOc;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  $1.55;  Magnum  Bonum 
Plums,  $1.55;  Muir  Peaches,  $1.15®1.20;  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  $1  35;  Crawford  Peaches,  81(«1.40;  50  boxes 
bad  averaged  SOc;  Stephens'  Cling  Peaches,  $1.25. 

add  New  York 

Aug.  8.— Four  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.60@3  05- 
Congress  Pears,  82.65(.'!2. 70;  Crawford  Peaches,  n.06(a 
1.45;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  80c®$1.30;  Fosier  Peaches 
81.20@1.35;  Washingten  Plums,  $1.70@2.10;  Yellow 
Egg  Plums,  .s>;  Plums,  $1  70;  Purple  Prunes,  82.15- 
Irench  Prunes,  $1 65((^(1.75;  Fontainebleau  Grapes, 
$1.55;  Red  Nectarines,  81.30. 

''"'o^'^s:  Gross  sales  89446.  Tuscan 
Cling  Peaches,  $1.25(3)1.35:  Egg  Plums,  $150('i2  62- 
Green  Gages,  81.25;  Foster  Peaches,  $1.35;  half  crates 
Malaga  Grapes,  .$1.85;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2,55@3:  Craw- 
ford Peaches.  81.10®  155;  Columbia  Plums,  .$1.80@2  30- 
Bradshaw  Plums,  8l.80@2,l»;  Quackenboss  Plums 


$2.62;  Barry  Prunes.  $2  30  German  Prunes.  $2  10C*2.30; 
French  Prunes.  $1.90;  Gros  Pran»s,  $1.35'S2.12;  Plums 
$1.65("2  30;  'eclarines,  $1. 65(91  85;  boxes,  95c;  P.  D. 
Plums,  $1.40®2.6O;  half  crates  Muscats,  $1.60;  Thomp- 
son Seedless  Grapes,  $2.06. 

At  Boston. 

Aug  3.— Two  carloads;  Crawford  Peaches,  81.36; 
Bartlett  Pears,  «:J  26:  German  Prunes,  83.50. 

Aug.  3  — One  carload;  Bartlett  Pears  averaged  $3.65; 
Early  Crawford  Peaches,  $1.25(<i  l  75. 

Aug.  6  — Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears  averaged 
83.60;  Bradshaw  Plums.  $i;  Magnum  Bonum  Plums, 
.$1.10;  Peach  Plums,  83.60;  Columbia  Plums,  $3.60; 
Jetierson  Plums,  $3.26,  Washington  Plums,  83.10('?S.40; 
P.  D.  Plums,  $2.10(rf3;  German  Prunes.  $2  50(32.75; 
Italian  Prunes,  $2;  Krench  Prunes,  $2.35;  Bohemian 
Prunes,  $1.75((?2  25;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  il.lO® 
1.65;  Strawberry  Peaches,  $1.10;  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  81;  Red  Nectarines,  $1.10. 

Aug,  8.— Two  carloads:  Washington  Plums.  $3  60; 
French  Prunes,  82.80;  Bartlett  Pears,  $3.15«i3.50; 
Crawford  Peaches,  $1.25k<1.40;  White  Freestone 
Peaches,  81.60,  Stephens'  Cling  Peaches,  $1.45. 

Aug.  8  —Two  carloads:  Gross  sales  $3222.  Craw- 
ford Peaches,  81.33@1.40:  St.  John  Peaches,  $1.36; 
Decker  Peaches,  $1.44;  Foster  Peaches,  81.40;  Wash- 
ington Plums,  83.37;  Egg  Plums,  83.25;  Bartlett  Pears, 
83.32. 

At  Omaha. 

Aug.  8.— One  carload:   Peaches,  $1  20(<il.40. 

At  Minneapolis. 
Aug.  3.— Two  carloads:  Peaches,  65c®$1.10;  Pears, 
$2.30ef2.45. 

Aug.  4  — Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  I2.25@2.40; 
Plums,  $2. 

Aug.  6.— Two  carloads:  Peaches,  tl.l6@l.S0;  Pears, 
$2.10(32.40;  Plums,  81. 90<a2.40. 

Aug.  8.— One  carload:  Peaches  $1.40@1.65;  Pears, 
$2.60(32.85;  Plums,  $2,30. 


Auction  Sales  at  San  Francisco. 

August  4.— 1900  baskets  Crawford  Peaches,  good 
quality,  4B(367Xc.  inferior,  35®40c  basket:  76  boxes 
wrapped  Peaches,  70c  ^  box;  250  baskets  Cling 
Peaches,  60@76c  *  basket;  30  baskets  Nectarines,  S0@ 
32J4c;  60  baskets  Plums,  35®50c;  75  baskets  Prunes, 
62>4(at)5c;  25  boxes  Nutmeg  Melons,  76c@81;  150  boxes 
Pears,  No.  1,  81@1.10;  300  boxes.  No.  2  do,  5  (380c. 

August  5  —1600  baskets  Crawford  Peachea,  good 
quality.  50(3 70c.  inferior,  32>^(345c  ft  basket;  400  bas- 
kets Clings.  6(J®77>^c;  50  boxes  Nutmeg  Melons,  75cc! 
81.35:  25  crates  Cantaloupes,  $2.50(83.50;  200  baskets 
Plums,  32X(360c:  76  baskets  Prunes,  67}^c@81.05;  60 
baskets  Nectarines,  26i';10c  ^'  basket. 

August  6.— 1500  baskets  Peaches,  good  quality.  45® 
77Xc,  inferior,  25(3  40c;  30  crates  Cantaloupes,  $2@3; 
20  crates  Watermelons,  81;  40  boxes,  Nutmeg  Melons, 
75c('i81;  76  baskets  Plums,  40c. 

August  8.— 15(X)  baskets  Peaches,  30@77}^;  50  crates 
Cantaloupes,  $1.50®2.50;  300  boxes  Bartlett  Pears,  No. 
1,  $1(31.10;  500  boxes  do,  No.2;  65<390C;  250  baskets 
Plums  and  Prunes,  30(375c. 

Aug.  9.— 1600  baskets  peaches,  good  quality,  50(375c 
*  basket;  Inferior,  27)^@45c  ^  basket:  150  baskets 
plums,  50«;85c  ^  basket;  150  boxes  pears.  No.  1,  $1(3 
1 10;  30  baskets  crabapples,  75c;60  crates  cantaloupes, 
$2(32  '2&:  4  J  boxes,  nutmeg  melons,  75c@$1.15;  15  crates 
watermelons.  70c 

Aug.  10.— 1207  baskets  peaches,  25(g70c;  58  baskets 
Plums,  32>i@70c;  6  boxes  nectarines,  &0c;  4  boxes 
pears,  45c;  6  crates  cantaloupes,  $2. 


A    Large    Agricultural  Implement 
House  Increasing  Its  Business. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Frank  Bros., 
dealers  in  agricultural  implements,  this  city, 
has  recently  absorbed  the  Pacific  coast  busi- 
ness of  P.  P.  Mast  Sc  Co.,  whose  former 
agency,  at  31  Market  street,  has  been  dis- 
continued. With  a  healthy  business  record 
of  nearly  20  years  among  the  farmers  of 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  requirements  in 
these  lines,  this  firm  is  now  better  equipped 
than  ever  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  trade. 
The  business  will  be  conducted,  as  usual, 
at  the  old  headquarters,  33  and  35  Main 
street.  The  accompanying  letter  gives 
some  idea  of  the  items  covered  by  the  new 
agency: 

"  To  Our  Patrons:— We  are  now  the 
agents  for  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.'s  well-known 
line  of  Implements,  Wind  Mills  and  Pumps. 
This  line  includes  the  Buckeye  Low  Down 
Drills,  Buckeye  Shoe  Drills,  Buckeye  Culti- 
vators, Buckeye  Broadcast  Seeders,  Buckeye 
Hay  Rakes,  Buckeye  Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
and  Seeders,  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Mills,  New 
Columbia  Steel  Mills,  Buckeye  Force  and 
Lift  Pumps,  Buckeye  Cider  Mills,  Lawn 
Mowers,  Iron  Fencing,  Etc.  Our  trade, 
generally,  is  so  well  advised  of  the  merit  of 
these  goods,  and  the  large  demand  for  them, 
that  we  hope  to  hear  from  you  at  an  early 
date.    Yours  truly,  Frank  Bros." 

Limits  of  Tree-Vegetation.  —  The 
latest  researches  of  the  Finnish  expedition 
to  the  Kola  peninsula  will  modify,  as  we 
learn  from  Nature,  the  position  of  the  line 
which  now  represents  on  our  maps  the 
northern  limits  of  tree-vegetation  in  that 
part  of  Northern  Europe.  The  northern 
limit  of  coniferous  forests  follows  a  sinuous 
line  which  crosses  the  peninsula  from  the 
northwest  to  the  southeast.  But  it  now  ap- 
pears that  birch  penetrates  mu' h  farther 
north  than  the  coniferous  trees,  and  that 
birch  forests  or  groves  may  be  considered 
as  constituting  a  separate  outer  zone  which 
fringes  the  former.  The  northern  limits  of 
birch  groves  are  represented  by  a  very 
broken  line,  as  they  penetrate  most  of  the 
valleys  almost  down  to  the  seashore;  so  that 
the  tundras  not  only  occupy  but  a  narrow 
space  along  the  seacoast,  but  they  are  also 
broken  by  the  extensions  of  birch  forests 
down  the  valleys.  As  to  the  tundras  which 
have  been  shown  of  late  in  the  interior  of 


the  peninsula,  and  have  been  marked  on 
Drude's  map  in  Berghaus'  atlas,  the  Finnish 
explorers  remark  that  the  treeless  spaces  on 
the  Ponoi  are  not  tundras  but  extensive 
marshes,  the  vegetation  of  which  belongs  to 
the  forest  region.  The  Arctic  or  tundra 
vegetation  is  thus  limited  to  a  narrow  and 
irregular  zone  along  the  coast,  and  to  a  few 
elevated  points  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, like  the  Khibin  tundras,  or  the  Luya- 
vrurt  (i  120  metres  high).  The  conifer  for- 
ests, whose  northern  limit  offers  much  fewer 
sinuosities  than  the  northern  limit  of  birch- 
growths,  consist  of  fir  and  Scotch  fir;  some- 
times the  former  and  sometimes  the  latter 
extending  up  to  the  northern  border  of  the 
coniferous  zone. 


Agricultural  Fairs. 

state  Fairs. 

STATE.  PLACE  AND  SEC'V.  DATE. 

Oregon,  Salem,  J.  T.  Gregg  Sept.  12-17 

California,  Sacramento,  Edwin  F.  Smith. S'pl.  5-17 

Washington,  Spokane  Sept.  19-24 

Nevada,  Reno.  C.  H.  Stoddard  

Western  Washington  Industrial  Exposition,  Taco- 

ma  

District  Fairs. 

NO.         PLACE  AHD  SKC'Y.  DATE. 

1 —  Oakland  Aug.  8-13 

2 —  Stockton  Sept.  19-Oct.i 

J— Chico,  J.  D.  Sproul  Aug,  23  27 

4 —  Petaluma,  Dr.  Thos.  Macleay,  Aug.  29-Sept.  3 

5 —  Santa  Clara,  George  H.  Bragg  .  .Sept  26-Oct  5 

6 —  Los  Angeles  

7  — Salinas  City,  J.  J.  Kelley  

8—  Placerville,  Thos.  Fraser  Aug.  33-37 

9—  Rohnerville  

10—  Yreka,  C.  S.  Smith  Oct.  5-8 

11 —  Sierraville,  Fred  Blinman  Oct,  3-7 

[2 — Lakeport,  H.  A  McCraney  Sept.  27,  Oct.  i 

13 —  Marysville,  G.  R.  Eckart          Aug.  28--Sept.  3 

14 —  Santa  Cruz,  Oscar  L.  Gordon  Oct.  10-15 

15—  Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  

16—  San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  H.  Barrett,  Sept  27-Oct  i 

17—  •  I,  J.  Rolfe  Aug.  33-38 

18—  Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sept.  37-30 

19 —  Santa  Barbara,  H.  B.  Barstow  Aug.  23-27 

20 —  Auburn,  F.  D.  Adams  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

21 —  Fresno,  J.  M.  Reuck  Sept.  26-Ocl.  i 

22—  Escondido.  G.  M.  Dannals  Sept.  21-34 

23 —  Concord,  F.  L.  Loucks  Aug.  29-Sepl  3 

25—  Napa,  D.  L.  Hackett  Aug.  22-27 

26—  lone,  C.  T.  La  Grave  Sept.  37-30 

27—  Redding,  H.  R.  Hodson  

28 —  Sin  Bernardino  

30—  Red  BluT,  M.  R.  Hook  Aug.  16-20 

31 —  Hueneme,  T.  H.  Merry  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

32 —  Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Beckett  Oct  3-7 

33 —  Hollister,  A.  D.Shaw  Oct.  11-15 

34 —  Susanville,  C.  E.  Emerson  Sept.  3-7 

35 —  Merced  

36 —  Vallejo  Aug.  37-30 

37 —  Lompoc,  W.  I.  Nichols  Sepr.  30-23 

38—  Modesto  Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

—Glenn  Co.  Willows,  W.  V.  Freeman.  Aug.  9-13 
*3tock  exhibit  and  races  will  l>e  at  Qlenbrook,  and 

pavilion  exhibit  at  Nevada  City.  

Our  Agents. 

J.  C.  HoAQ — San  Francisco. 

R.  G-  Bailky— San  Francisco. 

Qbo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 

8AHUKL  B.  CuRr— Creston,  Cal. 

MBS.  Bruck  B.  Lsk— Tehama  Co 

B.  H.  ScHAErFLs— Calaveras  and  Taolumne  Go's. 

R.  Q  Huston— Montana. 

Chas.  B.  Towksknd— Sierra  and  Nevada  Cos, 

A.  C.  GoDFBKY— OrcKon. 

W.  H.  Murray— California. 

E.  B.  PoBTBB— Santa  Cruz  Co. 


The  system  of  road-making  known  as 
macadamizing  was  invented  by  Mr.  John 
Macadam  and  published  by  him  in  an  essay 
in  1819,  having  practiced  it  in  Ayrshire. 
He  prescribed  stones  to  be  broken  into  six 
ounces  weight,  and  the  use  of  clean  flints 
and  granite  clippings. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


Hovii  TO  enow  them. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  success;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Em  bodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  aTruxt- 
wortby  Guide  by  which  the  Iuexi>«nenced 
may  Buccessfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  w  Ich  California  is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

4noc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  EotomoIotrTi 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor  PACiric 
Bdrai.  Priss,  San  Francisco;  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Cali- 
fornia State  Floral  Society;  Piesideot 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

Large  Octavo— 599  Pages,  Fully  lUnstraleiL 

PRICE  $3.  POSTPAID. 

piniLignD  BT 

THE  DBWBY  PUBLI8HINQ  OO. 

PUBLISBSBS  PAOIFIO  RtTKAL  PkKSS, 
120  Market  Street,  Klevator  11  Frool  Street. 

■AN  rRANCISOO,  OAI.. 


Ana.  18^  1892. 
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Fills  the  Bill. 

Farmers  perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  suffer 
from  the  charges  and  dishonesty  of  middlemen. 
If  the  farmer  could  sell  his  produce  at  best  market 
rates  and  have  honest  returns  made,  his  profits 
would  be  greatly  increased.  An  agency  or  organ- 
ization that  would  carefully  supply  the  farmer  with 
information  in  advance  of  his  shipment,  look  out 
(or  his  produce  when  it  arrives,  report  to  him  as  to 
the  honesty  of  Arms  he  may  think  of  dealing  with 
and  do  his  purchasing  at  the  best  market  rates, 
would  be  of  almost  incalculable  benefit.  To  fill  this 
want,  lately  a  number  of  reputable  San  Francisco 
business  men  have  organized  a  Farmers'  Protective 
Bureau,  with  ofiSces  in  the  Ckrinicle  building,  San 
Francisco. 

Unitarian  Literature 

Bent  free  by  the  CHAmntis  Adxiliait  o(  the  FIrat  Unlti* 
riao  Church,  cor.  Geary  and  FrankllD  Sts  ,  San  Fran* 
oieco.    Address  Mrs.  B.  F.  Qlddlnica,  aa  above. 

IMPORTAHT  TO  FABMEBS. 

We  have  a  large  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for  full 
particulars.  HOWE,  BANDMAMN  &  CO.,  608  Cal  forola 
St.,  San  Francisco.    Rooms  6  and  7. 


$500,000 


To  LOAI  !■  INT    AUOUNT  AT  THB  TlkT  L0WX8T  HAIKIT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 

AND 

CAMPAIGN  SUPPLIES 

AND 

Decoration  Goods  of  All  Kinds. 

p.  B.  SADLBM.  687  Market  St. 


JAHBB  M.  HATEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Public. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

Mo.  880  OallfornU  Street, 
Telephoae  No.  1748  4AN  rRANCI<)ro  oai, 


^.220  MARK  ET.ST.S.F.^ 
V_£LEVATQR  12  FRONT. ST£.F.--<**^ 


tdlicatiopal. 


Bowens  Academy, 

UoiTerslty  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOB  BOYS  AND  YODNO  MEN. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 
but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWENS.  M.  A.,  Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical. 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Sorveylng,  Arcblteeture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MABKBT  ST.,  8 AN  FBANOISOO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  TAN  DER  MAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $39;  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon  Assay 
(26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160 
ESTABLISHED  18<4.  tT  Send  for  circular. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOI.I.AR8  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
tor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  bae 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State. 
tr  Sbnd  for  Ciroula*. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  Preoldent. 

C.  S.  HALET,  Secretary. 


BLOOMINGTON  (PIKENIX)  NUKSEKY. 

600  ACRES.     13  GREENHOUSES. 


Priced 
Catalogue 
Stalled  Frcp. 


TREES 
anpPLANTS 

We  offer  a  larpe  and  line  stock  of  every  deecription  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 
»         Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedii  ngS  and 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings. 
E  stablished  185 2 . 

Phenix  Nursery  Company, 

SncMMOit  toSMI.NEY  TITTLK  k  (  I).,  IllOOniMlTO.N,  Ihh. 


ARTESIAN  WELL  TOOLS. 

A  full  set  complete  of  Hand-boring  Tools,  six  inch's, 
of  late  design  and  nearly  new,  for  sale  at  reduced  price, 
as  the  owner  ba^  no  further  use  for  them. 

Inquire  or  address  W.  ZARTMAN  &  CO., 

Petalunaa,  Cal. 


the: 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  la  the  Standard  Work  on  tbe  Raleln  Industry  In  California.  It  bas  been 
approved  by  Prof.  Hllgard,  Prof.  Wlckaon,  Bdr  Cbaa.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Ralain  Growera. 

Sold  only  by  tbe  DEWEY  PDBLISHINa  CO.  or  Its  Asenta  at  Ibe  uniform  price  of 
$3.00,  poatage  prepaid.  Orders  abould  be  addreesed: 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St..  San  Prancisco. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  the 
United  Statea. 

These  Scales  ba^e  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  36  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  in  stock. 

Truman ,  Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


Wben  you  can  learn  It  AT  HOME  without  a 
Teacber.   Send  for  particulars. 

H.  K.  STARKWSATHBB  CO.,  SSO  Saoiome  St.,  f>.F. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 

QUICKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 

OAREFDLEST. 
CAPACITY  FROM  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONE   BOY   CAN   BUN  IP. 

IS"  Send  for  illustrated  circular  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSHER.  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  -  -  -  216  Front  Street,  Manufacturers, 
G.  G.  WICK  SON  &  CO.,  -      -  3  &  5  Front  Street.  Selling  Agents, 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  do  yan  use  our  PatBnl 

siiiiiL'CROSS  HEAD??!^? 


IF  NOT;  WHY  NOT  7 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 

The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  COi 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street 


P.&B  .DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  28,  1888.) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Frnits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  Tl&N  ANY  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pntnii  in  Rolls  containiiig  1000  spare  feet,  or  itt=  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  x  36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 


THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Taitlon  One  Tear  (62  Weekg),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Rates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Address  W.  O.  RAMSEY. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pamping  I^arge  Qaantlties  of  Watt  r 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


We  are  now  positively  closing  out  regardless  of  cost  our  entire  stock  of  First  Class 

Extension  Top   Carriages,    Surreys,  Phaetons  and 

Buggies, 

TO  OIjOSEI  TJP  BXTSXPO-XlSei, 

220  and  222  MISSION  ST.,  -  SAN  FRANOISOO. 
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Adg.  is  1892 


"THE  DRESS  REHEARSAL" 


FOR  THE 


WORLD'S  FAIR  OF  1893 


WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE 


CA^iF.ORNIA  STATE  FAIR 


F'rom  SeptemlDer  Sth.  to  ITth. 


California's  Capabilities  are  Beyond  Comparison.    Let  Not  Apathy  Prevent  Their  Being  Exhibited. 
The  State  has  Appropriated  Over  $5000  for  Premiums  for  Soil  Productions. 


REMEMBER  THAT  THE  GREAT  COLUMBIAN  WORLD'S  FAIR  opens  in  May  of  next  year.  Hence,  all  agricul- 
tural exhibits  must  be  collected  this  year. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  assist  the  producer,  and  by  gathering  your  exhibits  and  showing  them  at  home  at 
the  State  Fair,  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  cash  awards  to  assist  you  in  the  good  work.  All  exhibits  shown  at  the  State  Fair  will 
be  kept  free  of  storage  until  their  removal.    BEGIN  WITH  HARVEST. 

MERCHANTS  AND  PROPERTY-OWNERS  in  each  county  are  interested  as  much  as  the  farmer,  and  should  lead  in  the 
ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTY-EXHIBIT  COMMITTEES. 

Do  not  overlook  the  chance  of  getting  money  to  remunerate  you,  right  here  at  home;  it  is  to  be  given  away  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1892.    Come  and  get  some  of  it.  FREDERICK  COX,  President. 

Send  for  Premium  Lists.  EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 
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A  Disease  of  Almond  Trees  in  California. 

Upon  another  page  we  publish  a  very  interesting  account  of  almond-growing  by  a 
writer  resident  in  the  lower  part  of  Alameda  county.  Judging  from  his  own  experience, 
the  writer  pronounces  the  almond  tree  free  from  parasitic  insects  or  fungus.    This  is  un- 
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Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  pub- 
lished a  very  interesting  paper  on  "  A  Disease  of  Almond  Trees  "  by  Newton  B.  Pierce. 
Mr.  Pierce,  many  of  our  readers  will  remember,  has  been  engaged  in  this  State  for  some  time 
in  special  investigation  of  the  mysterious  vine  disease  in  southern  California.  In  pursuit  of 
this  investigation,  he  came  upon  this  disease  of  the  almond  to  which  we  refer,  and  pub- 
lished his  investigations  in  the  journal  aforesaid.  Our  engravings  are  reproduced  from 
Mr.  Pierce's  report,  and  the  descriptive  notes  are  condensed  from  the  same  source. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  natural  size  of  the  diseased  almond  leaf.  Fig.  2  is  a  young  twig 
showing  the  disease  spots.  Fig  3  is  a  twig  of  old  wood  showing  at  a  an  oval  disc  of 
tissue  killed  by  the  fungus,  while  the  central  portion  b  is  still  living  and  furnishing  sap 
to  the  fungus  upon  it.  The  parts  d  d,  the  larger  portions  of  the  twig,  have  apparently 
been  indirectly  killed  by  the  fungus.  Fig.  4  shows  a  cross-section  of  a  partly  killed 
twig,  the  rupture  of  the  tissue  by  the  fungus  being  clearly  distinguishable.  Fig.  5  is 
another  leaf;  natural  size,  showing  the  fungus  injury,  and  Fig.  6  is  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  leaf  injury,  showing  how  the  fungus  destroys  a  circular  part,  which,  by  subsequent 
shrinking,  separates  itself  from  the  body  of  the  leaf,  and,  falling  out,  leaves  the  familiar 
•  shot  hole,"  »s  shown  at  e,  after  the  center  has  dropped  out.  Figs.  7  and  8  are  crosscuts 
through  the  affected  parts  of  a  leaf,  showing  how  the  disease  is  thrown  out  of  its  natural 
alignment  by  the  fungus.  The  other  portion  of  the  engraving,  marked  30,  gives  the 
growth  of  the  fungus  as  seen  with  high  magnification,  the  fungus  sending  its  fruiting 
stems  above  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  while  the  feeding  stems  or  mycelia  invade  the  leaf 
sibstance  below. 

The  orchard  view  shows  an  almond  grove  near  Orange,  prematurely  stripped  of  leaves 
during  July,  1891,  through  the  action  of  this  fungus,  which  is  known  botanically  as 
Cercospora  circumscissa,  combined  with  lack  of  sufficient  moisture.  Many  terminal  twigs 
of  last  year's  growth  are  dead  and  dry, 

Accompanying  the  report  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  some  practical  suggestions  by 
Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology.    He  commends  spray- 
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A   FUNGOID  DISEASE   OF   ALMOND  TREES-ITS  NATURE  AND  EFFECTS. 


fortunately  not  true  in  the  experience  of  others,  although  it  is  true  that  the  almond  is 
free  from  many  troubles  which  beset  other  trees.  We  do  not  desire  to  promote  the  im- 
prrsaion  that  the  almond  can  be  given  a  clean  bill  of  health.  There  is  nothing  gained 
in  the  long  run  by  such  impression. 

It  has  been  recently  noticed  that  a  somewhat  serious  leaf  diseiise  has  been  observed  on 
the  almond  in  thisState.  We  call  it  a  leaf  disease  for  upon  the  leaves  its 
most  noticeable  effects  are  produced,  although  in  this,  as  in  many  other  fungi,  injury  is 
visited  also  upon  the  woody  tissue  of  the  twigs  and  branches.  The  trouble  is  analogous 
to  the  shot-hole  fungus  of  the  apricot,  plum  and  cherry  and  other  leaf-riddling  fungi 
on  other  plants.  The  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  ill-effects  are  represented  in  the  en- 
gravings upon  this  page. 

During  the  present  yeor  the  Journal  of  Mycology,  which  is  the  official  journal  of  the 


ing  with  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate.  The  formula  is,  copper  carbonate 
5  ounces;  aqua  ammonia  (26'),  3  pints;  water,  45  gallons.  The  copper  carbonate  should 
be  placed  in  an  ordinary  wooden  pail,  and  just  enough  water  added  to  make  a  thick 
paste;  then  pour  in  the  ammonia  and  stir  until  all  the  copper  is  dissolved.  If  three 
pints  of  ammonia  is  not  enough  to  thoroughly  dissolve  all  the  copper,  add  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  bring  about  this  result.  When  completely  dissolved,  pour  the  copper  solu- 
tion into  a  barrel  holding  40  or  45  gallons;  then  fill  the  barrel  with  water.  Where  there 
are  a  large  number  of  trees  to  treat,  we  find  it  very  convenient  to  prepare  the  con- 
centrated ammoniacal  solution  in  advance.  This  can  be  done  at  leisure,  taking  care 
always  to  put  the  liquid  into  a  tightly  corked  jug  or  demijohn  as  soon  as  it  is  made. 
When  ready  to  spray,  take  the  concentrated  fluid  into  the  field,  and  for  every  three  pints 
add  46  gallons  of  water. 


f  ACIFie  I^URAlo  f  RESS. 
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Prize  Letters  on  Dairying. 

Our  experience  this  summer  shows  that  we  cannot  ex 
pect  wide  competition  for  our  prize  letter  awards  during 
months  in  which  thoie  who  can  write  on  the  subjects  are 
too  busy  with  practical  operations  to  allow  them  to  in- 
dulge in  writing.  For  this  reason  the  competition  in  the 
subjects  of  fruit-harvesting  and  fruit-drying  has  not  been 
as  general  as  we  desired.  Still  we  have  secured  good  let- 
ters and  hope  next  week  to  present  those  on  fruit-drying. 

The  su'^ject  for  September  is  dairying,  and  as  the  light 
season  in  dairying  is  now  beginning,  our  dairy  readers 
will  be  able  to  give  attention  to  our  offering  which  is  as 
follows: 

SEPTEMBER  — Daieying:  The  best  practice  in  every  pro- 
ductive step  from  the  pasture  and  the  cow,  through  the  feed 
barn  and  silo  into  the  dairyhouse  or  creamery  and  on  to  the 
market.  A  full  discussion  of  results  with  improved  practices 
and  iroplements. 

For  letters  on  this  subject  we  offer  three  prizes:  first, 
cash  $10;  second,  cash  $5;  third,  Rural  Press  one  year. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  that  each  writer  shall  pre- 
pare a  full  treatise  on  dairying  in  all  the  lines  suggested. 
We  merely  desire  each  to  write  of  his  or  her  own  experi- 
ence in  dairying,  and  describe  the  results  reached  by  such 
experience  which  favor  certain  methods  and  materials.  If 
each  letter-writer  tells  how  he  succeeds  best  and  what 
improvements  he  has  proved  to  be  of  advantage,  the  let- 
ters all  taken  together  will  form  a  valuable  review  from 
which  all  may  draw  useful  suggestions. 

As  we  are  a  little  late  in  making  this  ofier  explicitly, 
we  will  extend  the  time  a  little  and  allow  letters  to  be 
mailed  to  us  as  late  as  September  10.  This  will  give 
plenty  of  time  for  a  good  bunch  of  letters.  Whether  you 
keep  one  cow  or  hundreds  of  them,  write  out  your  experi- 
ence and  describe  your  practices.  The  writer  may  make 
his  letter  as  long  as  he  or  she  pleases;  the  competition  is 
open  to  all.  The  reader  of  a  g)od  letter  does  not  care 
whether  the  writer  is  a  regular  subscriber  or  not,  nor  do 
we.  We  want  the  facts  and  the  successful  experience 
from  aU  trustworthy  sources.  We  will  therefor©  thank 
any  subscriber  who  may  call  the  attention  of  anyone, 
qualified  to  write  a  valuable  letter,  to  our  prize  offer. 

The  1892  Vintage. 

The  estimated  shortage  in  the  wine-grape  crop  of  this 
State,  made  several  weeks  ago  by  the  Rural  Press,  i* 
fully  substantiated.  Clarence  J.  Wetmore  places  the  crop 
this  year  as  follows:  Santa  Clara  county,  50  per  cent  of 
the  crop  in  1891;  Napa,  40  per  cent;  Sonoma  and  Ala- 
meda, 70  per  cent,  and  Fresno  a  full  yield.  The  short 
crop  of  wine-grapes  makes  it  quite  certain  that  the  vintage 
this  year  will  be  the  smallest  in  any  year  within  at  least 
half  of  a  decade.  But  if  there  is  any  doubt  regarding  the 
small  vintage,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  knowledge  that 
about  all  the  wine-grapes  in  Fresno  and  a  part  in  Sonoma 
have  been  sold,  dried,  for  delivery  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober. The  contract  price  at  which  400  carloads  out  of 
the  500  carloads,  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  dried,  was 
placed,  ranges  from  3^  to  3;^  cents  per  pound.  The  taking 
of  such  a  large  quantity  of  dried  wine-grapes,  together 
with  a  shortage  in  the  crop,  ought  to  create  better  prices 
for  California  wine,  and  doubtless  will  as  soon  as  the 
present  forced  selling  of  the  1891  vintage  is  over.  These 
forced  sales  are  not  confined  to  this  year,  for  every  year 
preceding  the  new  vintage  many  winegrowers  are  forced  to 
sell  for  the  lack  of  cooper-room  to  accommodate  the  in- 
coming vintage.  Growers  having  ample  accommodations 
do  not  sacrifice  their  wine,  but  hold  until  there  is  a  better 
market,  which  usually  follows  the  forced  sales.  Wine 
dealers  are  now  holding  oil  to  get  as  cheap  as  possible  all 
the  wine  which  will  be  forced  on  the  market  within  the 
next  thirty  days. 


The  Dried-Frait  Industry. 

Effort  is  being  made  to  force  the  market  for  new  crop 
dried  fruits  to  lower  prices.  As  yet  the  movement  has  not 
met  with  success,  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  it  will  not, 
for  the  general  situation  not  only  warrants  present  values, 
but  justifies  the  belief  that  prices  will  be  higher  before 
the  month  of  May  in  next  year.  The  claim  made  by  the 
Rural  Pbbss  of  short  fruit  crops  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  also  in  Europe,  has  been  fully  confirmed. 
The  short  crops  advanced  prices  for  green  fruit  to  such 
figures  that  the  small  quantity  of  fruit  at  the  East  was 
marketed  fresh,  and  aa  a  result  the  supply  of  dried  from 
the  large  fruit-growing  States  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains has  been  cut  off,  and  to  this  coast  consumers  must  look 
for  supplif  8. 

At  one  time  it  was  claimed  by  the  belter  informed  that 
large  quantities  of  apples  would  be  evaporated  in  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Michigan,  and  that  this  would, 
to  a  certain  extent,  meet  the  demand  for  other  dried  fruits. 
Even  this  seems  doomed  to  disappointment.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this,  we  give  the  following  letter  written  to  Baker 
&  Hamilton  of  this  city  by  D.  H.  Goodell,  president  of 
the  Goodell  Company,  manufacturers  of  cutlery,  apple 
and  potato  parers,  etc.,  under  date  of  Antrim,  N.  H., 
August  6,  1892: 

The  apple  crop  in  New  York  and  Michigan,  where  most 
of  the  evaporators  are  locatPd,  is  almost  a  complete  failure. 
There  will  be  a  scarcity  of  evaporated  apples  in  the  near  future 
or  early  in  the  coming  year.  The  peach  crop  is  probably  the 
smallest  the  country  has  known  for  years.  It  will  be  wi^e  for 
people  who  have  apples  to  evaporate  them  in  large  quantities 
this  fall. 

Besides  the  above  a  leading  manufacturing  firm  at  Bal- 
timore, Maryland,  also  in  a  letter  to  Baker  &  Hamilton, 
says:  "There  is  no  fruit  in  this  section  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains." 

This  information  makes  it  certain  that  this  coast  will 
have  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  dried  and  canned  fruit  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  and  as  the  crop  of 
fresh  fruit  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is  short,  California 
will  be  looked  to  for  more  liberal  supplies.  In  this  State 
the  quantity  of  fruit  that  has  been  and  will  be  canned  this 
season,  will  break  all  former  records.  It  now  looks  as  if 
it  will  aggregate  fully  20  per  cent  more  than  the  largest 
pack,  while  the  grade  will  average  better.  The  dried 
fruit  crop  will  not  be  much  if  any  more  than  65  per  cent 
of  the  quantity  that  was  cured  in  1891.  While  the  quan- 
tity will  be  less  the  quality  will  average  better.  The  fall- 
ing off  in  the  quantity  that  will  be  dried  is  not  so  much 
due  to  a  shortage  in  the  crop  of  fruit  as  to  the  exception- 
ally large  demand  for  green  fruit  at  the  East  and  the  im- 
proved railroad  facilities  for  moving  it  on  quicker  time, 
and  with  much  leas  loss  than  ever  before.  The  shipments 
eastward  aggregate  fully  50  per  cent  more  than  they  did 
in  the  year  of  heaviest  shipments. 

The  short  fruit  crop  abroad,  particularly  of  pears  in 
France  and  tree  fruit  in  Great  Britain,  will  create  a  large 
demand  on  this  country  for  canned  and  dried  fruit,  and 
as  the  crop  of  canning  fruit  and  also  of  apples  and  other 
fruit  for  drying  is  short,  the  Eist  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
its  own  wants,  let  alone  supply  any  of  the  requirements 
from  foreign  countries,  and  consequently  California  fruit 
will  have  to  be  taken.  To  show  the  foreign  demand,  we 
willstate  that  for  the  fi<cal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1892,  there 
was  exported  by  the  United  States,  of  dried  apples,  2(5,- 
042,063  lbs,  and  green  or  ripe  apples  938  743  bbls. 
There  was  also  exported,  of  canned  fruit,  $1,558,825,  and 
other  green,  ripe  or  dried  fruit,  $131,632.  These  statistics 
show  that  European  and  other  foreign  countries  draw 
heavily  from  us,  even  when  the  crop  abroad  is  an  average, 
and  with  a  shortage  abroad,  what  would  they  take,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  had  ? 
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The  Week. 


The  warm  wave  which  is  on  as  we  go  to  press  on 
Wednesday,  should  give  relief  from  the  abnormally  low 
temperature,  fogs  and  dews  of  last  week.  The  weather 
has  delayed  fruit-drying  somewhat,  and  has  not  favored 
the  development  of  adequate  sugar  contents  in  the  grapes, 
but  this  change  should  cure  all  that.  Fortunately  the 
evil  has  not  been  great,  but  with  the  worl'l  empty  of  fruit 
and  crying  out  for  it,  California  producers  look  dark  at 
every  cloud  or  dew-sparkle  or  downward  degree  in  the 
mercury.  Every  pound  of  fruit  should  count  this  year, 
and  we  expect  it  will  do  so,  not  only  by  its  large  value  iu 
the  producer's  purte,  but  by  the  still  greater  confidence  in 
fruit  industries  and  the  development  of  the  State  in  these 
directions.  Even  the  most  conservative,  who  have  antici- 
pated overproduction,  do  not  have  anything  to  say  of  such 
a  thing  now. 

The  season  of  rest  with  farmers  not  in  fruit  lines  is  now 
at  hand.  The  grain  harvest  is  well  out  of  the  way,  the 
cows  are  reaching  the  ends  of  their  courses;  even  the  hens 
are  giving  most  attention  to  fall  fashions  in  plumage.  As 
homework  thus  lightens  a  litils,  let  all  who  can  seek  rest 
and  a  change  of  scene.  The  fashionable  patronage  of  re- 
sorts is  lessening;  th^re  is  plenty  of  room  at  spring*  and 
seashore  and  mountain  tops.  The  season  of  the  fairs  has 
been  ushered  in.  The  opportunity  to  enjoy  nature,  art  and 
artis-anship  is  open  to  all.  Rest  and  recreation  bring  a 
firmer  grip  to  the  plow  handle.a  lighter  heart  to  domestic  du- 
ties, a  keener  appreciation  of  the  blessing  of  a  quiet  home 
and  home-companionship. 


Our  Fbuit  Abroad— Last  week  we  alluded  to  the 
continued  shipments  of  California  fruits  to  Liverpool.  It 
has  since  been  learned  by  cable  that  the  second  consign- 
ment by  the  steamer  Germania  had  arrived  there  in  fine 
condition  and  was  sold  at  a  big  advance  over  the  first  ship- 
ment. By  September  all  French  pears  are  out  of  the  mar- 
ket and  the  California  pears  will  have  big  sales.  The 
fifth  special  train  left  Sacramento  on  Tuesday  evening, 
and  was  composed  of  five  cars  all  loaded  by  A.  T.  Hatch, 


The  heat  from  the  sun  is  said  to  have  lately  hatched 
five  chickens  near  Muncie,  Ind. 


Increasing  Demand  for  Wine  Qbapes. — The  in- 
crease in  consumption  of  dried  wine-grapes  is  well-illus- 
trated in  the  steadily  growing  shipments.  This  year,  C.  J. 
Wetmore  estimates  that  fully  500  carloads  (5000  tons)  will 
be  dried  for  market,  and  that  out  of  this  large  quantity, 
400  carloads  (4000  ton")  have  been  contracted  for  future 
delivery  at  from  $62..50  to  $72  50  per  ton.  The  demand 
comes  largely  from  restaurants,  hotels  and  the  middle 
class.  It  is  claimed  that  dried  wine-grapes  are  given 
preference  in  certain  cooking  over  dried  raisin-grapes, 
owing  to  their  having  more  acid  and  therefore  imparting 
a  finer  flavor. 

A  Fall  in  Hops  —It  is  reported  from  Wheatland  that 
last  week  70  acres  of  hops  on  a  trellis  fell  in  John  Dod- 
dah's  yard.  The  trellis  was  new,  and  the  anchors  were 
too  weak  to  hold  the  immense  weight  of  the  vines.  The 
sound  of  the  falling  trellis  was  heard  several  miles.  As 
the  hops  are  nearly  ripe  a  few  hundred  dollars  will  tem- 
porarily repair  the  damage  and  the  loss  of  hops  will  not 
be  great. 


Sales  of  Fbctit  by  Auction  Discontinued.— After 
a  trial  of  three  weekt,  the  sale  of  fruit  by  auction  has 
been  discontinued.  That  the  venture  commenced  under 
favorable  auspices  cannot  be  denied,  for  there  was  quite  a 
number  of  large  fruitgrowers  who  consigned  fruit  for  sale, 
and  the  market  was,  for  the  first  two  weeks,  active  and 
strong  under  moderate  receipts  and  a  free  buying  by  can- 
ners  and  the  trade.  With  heavy  supplies  of  fruit,  buyers 
left  the  au<.-tion  system  severely  alone  unless  they  secured 
bargains,  and  followed  in  the  well-beaten  trade  tracks  of 
former  years.  Whether  the  auction  system  can  be  made 
a  success  in  this  city  is  problematic.  At  the  East,  sales  of 
fruit  are  confined  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  extra  choice 
selected  fruit  grown  elsewhere,  and  which  is  furnished 
direct  to  local  consumptive  points,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
success  has  crowned  the  auction  sales  of  foreign  fruits, 
Florida  oranges  and  California  fruit.  Auction  sales  of 
deciduous  fruit  from  this  State  meet  with  the  best  and 
often  the  only  success  when  it  comes  on  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets ahead  of  the  fruit  crop  at  the  East  or  before  consump- 
tive points  are  supplied  locally. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Many  readers  of  the  Rural  Pkess  will  not,  we  imagine, 
need  to  be  told  that  the  political  managers  are  now  drum- 
ming the  country  in  the  interest  of  the  campaign  funds. 
They  are  all  at  it — Republicans,  Democrats  and  People's 
party  men — so  one  cannot  be  condemned  without  con- 
demning all.  The  truth  is  that  successful  politics  in 
these  days  calls  for  money  and  a  good  deal  of  it.  For- 
merly, the  chief  expense  was  for  oratory,  but  that  is 
now  one  of  the  minor  items.  Band-hire,  hall-rent,  torches, 
bill-posting  and  ten  thousand  other  things  call  for  an  ex- 
penditure that  is  at  least  quasi-legitimate;  but  beyond  this 
there  are  large  outlays  more  or  less  direct  in  the  way  of 
corruption.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  to  everybody  who 
has  given  any  attention  to  practical  politics  that  at  least 
one  half  of  the  money  spent  in  political 
campaigns  is  given  directly  to  persons  of  questionable 
character  to  employ  in  secret  ways  and  that  no 
accounting  is  either  asked  or  desired.  Neither  the 
men  who  give  the  money  nor  the  party  oflBcials 
through  whom  it  is  disbursed,  want  to  burden  their  con- 
sciences with  detailed  knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
money  is  spent.  They  want  to  place  it  where  it  will  "  do 
the  most  good,"  and  they  want  to  be  able  to  say  that  they 
have  done  no  wrong.  They  do  not,  indeed,  go  down  into 
the  cellars,  but  they  do  the  same  thing  in  effect.  In  every 
city  ward  there  is  always  some  brutally  forcible  man, 
some  "  blooded  "  hoodlum — usua'ly  a  saloonkeeper — who 
"runs,"  or  assumes  to  "run,"  the  worst  element  in  its 
political  conduct.  The  usual  method  of  the  party  man- 
ager is  to  turn  over  to  the  local  boss  a  lump  sum  to  "  pull 
thing!  the  right  way."  This  local  boss,  who  is  of  course 
an  unscrupulous  scoundrel,  does  the  buying,  or  the  bull- 
dozing. He  is  the  final  agent  in  the  application  to  dis- 
reputable ends  of  money  given  by  respectable  men.  Now, 
it  is  a  plain  proposition  that  if  somebody  did  not  provide 
the  money  for  buying  votes,  no  vote-i  would  be  bought.  To 
us  it  seems  equally  plain  that  the  man  who  supplies  the 
money  is  as  much  a  public  enemy  and  as  much  a  criminal, 
in  a  moral  sense,  as  the  man  who  is  bribed.  The  respon 
sibility  cannot  be  dodged  by  shifting  it  to  agents  and 
blinding  yourself  to  their  acts.  If  the  money  which  you 
give  for  campaign  purposes  is  used  for  corruption,  you 
are  a  party  to  that  corruption.  Since  it  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  large  sums  are  spent  corruptly,  it  behooves  every  man 
who  values  his  own  character  and  who  does  not  wish  to 
become  a  public  enemy,  to  require  an  accounting  for 
every  dollar  he  gives  for  political  purposes. 


The  presidential  campaign  is  fairly  well  in  progress  in 
the  Eastern  States.  McKinley,  Mills,  Foster,  Watterson, 
Manley  of  Maine,  Fessenden,  Payne  of  Wisconsin,  Camp- 
bell of  Illinois,  and  a  host  of  other  well-known  men  have 
already  taken  the  stump  and  are  making  a  fairly  active 
campaign.  They  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  tariff, 
since  the  two  platforms  give  scarcely  any  ground  for  con- 
troversy on  the  other  great  questions  involved  in  them, 
namely,  that  of  the  currency;  while  the  infinitely  greater 
and  more  vital  question  involved  in  the  labor  riots  at 
Homestead,  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere,  is  studiously 
avoided.  Neither  party  dares  treat  of  it.  We  therefore 
have  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  national  campaign  fought 
out  between  the  speakers  and  the  party  journals  on  a 
question  which  the  country  at  large  considers  only  second- 
ary. It  would  seem  that  the  "business  of  politics"  has 
reached  that  stage  in  the  United  States  when  neither  ol 
the  great  political  parties  dares  take  up  and  honestly  dis- 
cuss the  principal  question  presently  before  the  country. 


The  country  has  not  forgotten  the  unmeasured  con- 
demnation heaped  by  the  Democrats  upon  the  last  Repub- 
lican Congress.  In  the  campaign  of  1890  the  very  air  was 
full  of  the  "  Billion  Dollar  Congress,"  and  it  was  very 
largely  in  response  to  this  cry  that  the  next  (present)  Con- 
gress was  given  to  the  Democrats.  One  session  of  this 
Democratic  Congress  has  passed,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  has  not  covered  itself  with  economic  glory.  Its  ap- 
propriations of  public  money  aggregate  $507,708,330 — a 
saving  of  only  ten  millions  out  of  upward  of  five  hundred 
as  compared  with  the  first  session  of  the  "  infamous  "  and 
much  abused  "  billion  dollar  "  session.  The  fact  shows 
chiefly  the  insincerity  of  partisan  criticism;  but  inci- 
dentally it  puts  in  bold  relief  the  prodigious  advance  our 
Government  is  making  in  money-spending.  Here  we  see 
a  Congress  elected  upon  the  impulse  of  a  revolt  against 
extravagance,  pledged  to  economy  and  under  every  motive 
of  financial  restraint  and  prudence,  and  yet  unable  to  hold 
the  charges  of  the  Government  bslow  five  hundred  million 
dollars  per  year.  The  truth  is,  as  E«-Speaker  Reed 
bluntly  puts  it,  that  this  is  a  "  billion  dollar  country." 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  a  good  half  of  our  annual  out- 
lay goes  for  pensions;  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 


further  that  this  pension  charge  takes  more  money 
than  it  costs  to  maintain  the  combined  standing  armies  of 
Europe. 

Gen.  Field,  the  Vice-Presidential  candidate  on  the  Peo- 
ple's party  ticket,  was  interviewed  at  Memphis  last  week, 
and  spoke  enthusiastically  about  the  chances  of  his  party 
in  the  coming  election.  He  thinks  the  People's  party 
will  break  up  the  solid  North,  the  solid  South,  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  the  solid  negro  vote.  "  We 
will,"  he  said,  "  carry  every  State  west  of  the  Missouri 
river,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Nevada,  Wyoming, 
California,  Washington,  Montana,  North  and  Sjuih  Da- 
kota. In  the  South,  we  will  have  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Texas,  and  probably  Tennessee 
and  Arkansas."  General  Weaver,  when  in  San  Francisco 
last  week,  was  equally  enthusiastic,  but  less  definite  in  his 
view.  The  People's  party,  he  said,  would  carry  all  the 
"  silver  States,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  and  said  that 
its  principal  fight  was  with  the  Democratic  party.  These 
views  are  given  simply  as  matters  of  news.  It  is  still 
early  for  prediction  as  to  the  results  of  the  campaign,  but 
it  looks  to  the  Ruba.l  as  if  there  was  something  more  than 
a  likelihood  of  such  a  disturbance  of  the  old  lines  as  to 
prevent  a  majority  for  any  party  in  the  E'ectoral  College. 
In  that  event,  the  election  would  go  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Cleveland  would  be  President;  and 
the  Senate,  which,  under  the  Constitution,  would  be  given 
the  power  to  elect  the  Vice-President,  would  of  course 
choose  Reid.  This  is  a  possibility  which  the  public  may 
just  as  well  bear  in  mind. 


The  time  is  prolific  of  labor  troubles.  Besides  the  two 
great  strikes  already  on  at  Homestead,  Pa.,  and  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho,  three  others  have  developed  during  the 
past  week.  At  Buffilo,  New  York,  nine  hundred  railroad 
yardmen  are  striking  over  a  question  of  wages.  They 
have  resorted  to  violent  methods,  and  besides  dealing 
roughly  with  non-union  men  put  at  their  abandoned  work, 
have  damaged  the  property  in  their  charge  and  have 
burned  nearly  three  hundred  freight  cars  loaded  with 
goods  worth  half  a  million  dollars  State  troops  are  on 
duty  to  protect  property,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
stop  rioting  or  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  non-union  work- 
men. In  Tennessee  there  is  another  labor  riot.  Here 
the  iron  and  coal  miners  are  preventing  by  violence  the 
Tennessee  Iron,  Coal  &  Railroad  Company  from  employ- 
ing convicts  in  their  mines  and  timber  camps.  In  three 
instances  the  guards  have  been  overpowered,  the  camps 
destroyed,  and  the  convicts  returned  to  the  State  peni- 
tentiary near  Nashville.  All  this  has  not  been  accom- 
plished without  a  good  deal  of  brutal  violence,  of  which 
both  the  guards  and  the  convicts  have  been  the  victims. 
Nearer  home,  at  Port  Gamble,  on  Puget  Sound,  there  was 
a  riot  on  Friday  last  of  a  very  different  kind.  Three 
vessels  lying  at  anchor  were  boarded  by  gangs  of  union 
seamen  and  their  crews  dragged  or  driven  ashore  and 
warned  not  to  return.  The  men  thus  forced  from  their 
work  belonged  to  a  union,  but  not  to  the  particular  fra- 
ternity which  dominates  the  shipping  of  Puget  Sound. 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  warfare  carried  on  with  the 
fierce  methods  of  piracy,  not  against  non-union  men,  but 
against  the  members  of  a  non-affiliating  and  less  powerful 
organization.  If  there  ba  among  the  champions  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  workingmen  anybody  bold  enough 
to  claim  that  there  is  any  sort  of  justice  in  these  proceed 
ings,  he  is  no  friend  but  an  enemy  of  labor.  Or- 
ganization of  workmen  into  unions  is  as  legitimate  as  the 
organization  of  capital  into  companies  and  corporations. 
Organization  is  labor's  legitimate  weapon  of  defense,  but 
the  right  to  organize  no  more  carries  with  it  the  right  to 
violent  enforcement  of  demands,  just  or  otherwise,  than 
the  right  to  bear  arms  carries  with  it  license  to  murder. 
The  right  to  strike  is  a  legitimate  one,  as  sacred  as  the 
right  to  labor,  but  it  does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to 
prevent  others  from  making  such  engagements  as  they 
choose.  The  labor  unions  are  going  to  treasonable  lengths 
in  assuming  the  right  to  enforce  their  own  rules,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  employ  its  whole  power,  if 
necessary,  to  defend  the  constitutional  rights  not  only  of 
property-holders,  but  of  non-union  workmen.  This  coun- 
try cannot  allow  the  trades-unions  to  usurp  the  functions 
of  Congress;  it  cannot  allow  the  rights  of  its  citizens, 
either  capitalists  or  non-union  workmen,  to  be  trampled 
upon.  If  it  should  fail  in  this  duty,  it  would  not  be 
worthy  to  live,  and  could  not  live.  It  must  assert,  defi- 
nitely and  positively,  that  the  right  of  the  property-owner 
to  his  mill,  his  farm,  his  railroad  or  his  ship,  and  that 
the  right  of  the  humblest  citizen  to  labor,  are  as  sacred  as 
the  right  of  the  trades-unionist  to  strike. 


and  the  Eistern  Stages  are  maintained.  First,  there  is  an 
agreement  between  the  several  transcontinental  railroad* 
for  mutual  advantage  to  maintain  uniform  rates;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  maintenance  of  these  rates  by  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Co.  is  secured  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
subsidy  of  $850,000.  This  enormous  bribe  has  been  paid 
from  the  funds  of  the  Trancontinental  Association,  to 
which  all  the  railroad  companies  contribute  equally,  while 
its  benefits  have  chiefly  accrued  to  the  Southern  Pacific.  It 
is  now  given  out  that  the  other  companies  are  tired  of  be- 
ing assessed  for  the  benefit  of  the  S.  P.,  and  that  they  will 
withdraw  the  subsidy,  leaving  that  company  to  pay  the 
whole  sum  or  submit  to  steamship  competition  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus.  It  is  the  condition  of  things  exposed  in  this 
controversy  that  forces  the  Rural,  with  thousands  of 
others,  to  the  judgment  that  there  can  be  no  sure  relief 
from  oppression  in  transportation,  except  in  Government 
ownership  or  control  of  all  transportation  systems.  The 
infamy  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  people  of  a  State 
are  taxed  $850,000  a  year,  to  be  applied  to  the  suppression 
of  what  is  good  for  their  interests,  is  beyond  words.  The 
power  to  do  this  is  too  great  and  daugerous  a  power  to  be 
left  safely  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  For  the  protection 
of  the  public  the  Government  will,  in  the  end,  be  com- 
pelled to  destroy  it. 


The  Rural  departs  from  its  practice  of  dealing  only 
with  American  topics  to  note  the  political  revolution 
which  the  past  week  has  brought  about  in  England.  The 
la'e  parliamentary  elections  have  gone  against  the  Con- 
servative government,  whose  head  is  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
the  consequence  is  the  reseating  of  Mr.  Gladstone — the 
"Grand  Old  Man  " — in  the  Prime  Minister's  ofiice.  The 
interest  of  this  event  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  Irish 
policy.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  champion 
of  Irish  Home  Rule  and  it  will  be  the  main  effort  of  his 
Ministry  to  establish  this  principle  in  the  government  of 
the  Green  Isle.  Americans,  almost  without  exception, 
regard  this  policy  with  favor,  and  their  satisfaction  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  success  is  colored  largely  by  sympathy  with 
his  purposei.  But  it  is  a  difficult  ta'ik  to  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  set  himself.  He  has,  amid  a  tangle  of  inherent 
perplexities,  to  create  a  new  system  for  Ireland;  and, 
furthermore,  he  must  do  it  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  and 
powerful  opposition  and  with  the  aid  of  only  a  slender 
and  ill  organized  majority.  Besides  the  difficulties  of 
this  situation,  Mr.  Gladstone  labors  under  the  burden  of 
advanced  age  (he  is  83),  and  if  he  were  not  what  he  is,  the 
most  resourceful  and  gifted  man  of  his  time,  the  under- 
taking would  seem  hopeless.  It  is  generally  believed  on 
both  sides  of  the  water  that  the  Ministry  will  be  a  short 
one  and  that  the  complete  success  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
plans  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for. 

Look  Here. 


Rumors  of  internal  dissensions  in  the  Transcontinent)>l 
Traffic  Association  call  freshly  to  mind  the  complex  sys- 
tem of  injustice  by  which  freight  rates  between  California 


Presentation  of  Corre  atlve  Propositions. 

New  York  Sun,  Dem. 
We  invite  all  wage-w  irkers,  and  particularly  those  who, 
when  Senator  Palmer  made  his  extraordinary  speech  on  Home- 
stead in  the  Federal  Senate,  felt  that  they  had  found  a  friend 
whose  support  would  be  useful  aud  welcome,  to  look  at  the 
other  half  of  the  industrial  scheme  which  th  s  socialist  Senator 
proposed.    We  will  put  them  tOf^ether,  and  here  is  a  section: 


THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

These  establishmeats  must  be  re- 
garded as  public,  aal  the  owners 
ut  labor  engaged  in  them,  the  em- 
ployes, must  be  regarded  as  Hold- 
ing their  lab  ir  subj  ;et  to  the  cor- 
relfttive  right  of  those  without 
whose  macbinery  their  labor  would 
be  valueless. 


SENATOR  PALJIER's  SCHEME. 

These  large  manufacturing  estab 
I'shments  must  be  understood  to 
be  public  establishmeatsinamidi- 
fled  sense,  and  the  owners  of  these 
properties  must  hereafter  be  re- 
garded as  holding  their  property 
subject  to  the  correlative  right  of 
those  witoout  wbose  services  their 
property  would  be  utterly  valueless. 

If  Palmerisni,  as  the  Senator  formulated  it,  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, the  supplementary  regulations  given  above  must  go 
with  it  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  justice. 

It  would  be  slavery.  There  wouldn't  be  a  free  laborer  where 
such  a  system  prevailed.  They  would  all  be  subject  personally 
to  the  " correlative  rights"  of  property  owners  with  whom 
they  worked.  The  lash  would  be  a  necessary  adjunct  of  such 
a  system.  A  rebellious  laborer  who  desired  not  to  work  would 
have  to  be  knouted  as  the  only  means  of  making  him  work 
against  his  will.  Prison  or  starvation  would  be  inefleclual,  of 
course. 

Another  point  in  Pahnerism  will  suggest  some  interesting 
reflections: 

8RNAT0R  palmer's  8CHEUE.  THE  OTHER  SIDE, 

I  maintain  that  these  laborer'',  Theie  companies,  having  made 
having  spent  their  lives  in  this  machinery  for  special  purposes, 
peculiar  service,  have  the  right  to  have  a  rigbt  to  the  permanent  ser- 
permanent  employment.  vice  ot  their  employes. 

No  strike".  No  leaving  work.  No  leaving  the  country.  The 
wretched  serfs  must  stick  to  their  tasks.  No  hope  of  change  or 
of  other  and  better  business  for  the  slaves  of  Palmerisra. 

How  do  workingmen  of  this  time  and  place  like  the  scheme? 
Out  with  it!  Down  with  the  cranky  and  foolish  demagogues, 
who  think  they  can  catch  the  fancy  of  intelligent  Americans 
wiih  such  vicious,  such  intolerant  nonsense  ! 

To  the  workingmen  we  say  that  thero  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
done  in  such  a  situation,  and  it  must  be  done  emphatically,  if 
the  good  name  of  labor  organization  is  to  be  preserved  !  Down 
with  anarchy  at  Homestead  and  everywhere  else  ! 


Doyle  Fruitqrowebs'  Association. — We  received 
just  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  issue  a  report  of  the  last 
meeting  of  this  Association,  which  is  doing  a  work  of 
much  local  interest  and  value.  We  hope  to  publish  the 
report  next  week. 
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Weather  and  Crop  BulJetin  for  Week  Ending 
August  15tli. 

The  following  crop  report  lor  the  week  ending  August 
i5tb,  is  compiled  from  the  reports  of  20  correspondents  at 
places  in  19  counties,  and  covers,  in  a  general  way,  the 
principal  agricultural  and  fruit-growing  districts  of  the 
State. 

It  is  a  source  of  exceeding  regret  to  the  acting  director, 
William  Burrows  of  the  State  Weather  Bureau,  that  so 
many  regular  correspondents  failed  to  report  this  week, 
and  it  is  hoped  and  earnestly  requested  that  next  week  may 
see  a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect. 

The  only  rainfall  reported  was  from  Santa  Rosa,  where 
a  light  but  beneficial  fall  occurred  on  the  nth. 

Grasshoppers  are  reported  to  be  damagmg  crops  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  southern  part  of  Humboldt 
county. 

There  has  been  very  little  foggy  or  cloudy  weather,  and 
the  temperature  has  generally  been  below  the  normal  in  all 
districts,  though  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  have  produced 
any  more  serious  result  than  that  of  retarding  slightly  the 
ripening  of  certain  kinds  of  fruit. 

At  Sacramento  the  weather  has  been  virtually  cloudless, 
there  being  but  two  days  which  were  partly  cloudy  during 
the  forenoon. 

The  m^an  daily  temperature  at  the  Weather  Bureau  office 
has  ranged  from  10°  below  the  normal  during  the  first  part 
of  the  week  to  4°  above  on  Sunday  and  Monday.  The 
highest  temperature  of  the  week  was  95°,  which  occurred 
on  Sunday,  the  14th. 

The  prevailing  winds  have  been  from  the  southwest,  with 
a  maximum  velocity  of  18  miles  per  hour  from  that  quarter 
on  the  loth,  doing  some  slight  damage  to  hops  in  this 
vicinity. 

Local  reports  and  those  of  correspondents  indicate  that 
the  hop  crop  is  generally  in  fair  condition  throughout  the 
State. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  weather  seems  to  have  greatly 
favored  the  ripening  and  harvesting  of  all  fruit  and  grain 
crops,  and  from  nearly  all  sections  of  the  State  from  which 
reporis  have  been  received,  the  conditions  generally  seem 
decidedly  gratifying. 

HuMiiOLDT.  -  £ttriii2 -Precipitation  to  the  amount  of  .09  of  an 
inch  fell  during  the  week.  Ex  ;epting  the  la5t  two  d.iys,  which  have 
been  warm  and  c'ear,  the  weaiher  has  been  (og^y.  Wheat  and  oats 
are  no*  being  harvested  and  the  crops  are  good.  Grasshoppers  are 
doing  much  dam  >ge  to  all  crops  in  the  southern  p.;rt  of  the  county. 

Lake Z,a4<— The  p  isl  week  has  been  cold,  with  a  good 
deal  uf  wind,  and  liuu  is  ripening  very  slowly,  in  addition  to  being 
later  than  usual.  Threshing  is  nearly  over,  and  the  crops  are  up  to 
expectations.    Graces  look  well  but  need  warmer  weaiher. 

Solano.  — K<i^aw7/« — The  we  ther  the  past  week  h  s  been  unusu- 
ally mild,  which  has  been  a  great  help  to  fruitgrowers  in  shipping 
green  fruit.  The  qu  intiiy  oi  fruit  dried  will  be  comparatively  small 
this  season. 

Sonoma — Santa  Rosa— A.  gentle  rain  fell  on  Wednesday  morning 
which  did  much  good.  Temperature  tor  the  week  rather  below  the 
normil:  Sunday  was  ihe  hottest  day  of  the  week.  Hops  are  growing 
and  filling  out  well.  Fruit  is  ripening  rapidly,  and  the  canneries  and 
driers  are  UMng  mo«t  •  f  it. 

Sacramento. — Franklin— The  weather  for  the  past  week  has 
been  windy  and  warm.  Harvesting  is  nearly  finished,  and  farmers 
are  hiuling  to  the  warehouses  on  the  river.  The  grain  is  of  fair  qual- 
ity, but  contains  a  great  deal  ol  smut. 

Sacramento  —The  weather  has  favored  the  harvesting  and  shipping 
of  Iru  t  and  the  growth  and  ripening  of  hops. 

San  Joaquin.— The  wheat  crop  is  falling  short  of  antic- 
ipations.   We  had  hoped  to  real  ze  a  much  larger  yield. 

Lodi—H  ghest  temperatu  e,  92°,  on  the  I3lh;  lowest,  51°,  on  the 
8lh;  for  the  week  it  was  below  the  average;  prevailing  winds,  west  to 
southwest.  Some  fieHs  of  wheat  are  yet  to  harvest.  No  change  to 
report  as  to  the  yield  or  q  lality.  Early  grapes  are  being  gathered 
and  put  upon  the  mark-t,  and  the  quality  is  fair.  The  crop  is  short 
owing  to  the  cool  weather.  The  demand  for  watermelons  has  not 
been  urgent. 

AMAtxjR  — Weather  unusually  cool  and  fruit  ripens  slowly, 
especially  grapes. 

Placer.— A^iwcaj/Ze— Highest  temperature  95°,  lowest  50°.'  All 
climatic  conditions  were  favorable  for  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  crop, 
which  is  lully  up  to  the  average  in  all  respects  and  prices  are  good. 

Santa  Clara.— Gj/ray— Prunes  and  other  fruits  are  being  gath- 
ered; fair  crops  and  good  prices. 

Tulare.  —  Visalia — Temperature  below  the  normal.  Fruit  hardly 
ripens  last  enough,  still  we  will  have  a  very  good  crop  and  fair  prices 
for  everything. 

Tehama. —/?f</  Temperature  unusually  low;  dews  have  de- 

layed threshing;  the  grape  crop  is  late.  The  cool  weather  is  retard- 
ing the  ripening  of  fruits  throughout  northern  California. 

Fresno. — Fresno  Eirly  peaches  and  pears  are  about  done.  Mai- 
aga  grapes  are  coming  in.  Weather  cloudless,  with  early  dews. 
Temperature  below  the  normal.  Muscats  are  several  weeks  late  in 
ripening. 

Los  Angeles— Cool,  cloudy  weather  has  somewhat  retarded  fruit- 
drying.  Grapes  need  hot  weather  to  hasten  ripening,  as  they  are 
late.    Peaches  are  ripening  and  drying  is  in  full  operation. 

Santa  Barbara— 5a«/a  Maria— C\o\  weather  still  prevails. 
Grain  is  all  threshed,  and  the  total  output  is  rather  light.  Beans, 
corn  and  potatoes  will  t>e  lighter  than  an  average.  The  cannery  has 
finished  its  run  on  apricots  and  will  begin  on  pears  and  peaches  next 
weeks.    Maximum  temperature  78°  minimum  50*. 

Colusa. —  IKiZ/iijotj  — Aver.<ge  temperature  and  sunshine  have 
prev<  led.    The  conditions  contmue  favorable. 

Temperature  apparently  below  the  normal,  with  about 
normal  sunshine.  Grapes  and  peaches  are  ripening  fast  and  the 
crops  will  be  good. 


The  Best  Paying  Business  in  Washoe  County.— 
Ten  carloads  of  mutton  left  Reno  last  night  for  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  fat  herds  of  P.  L.  Flannigan.  Very  few 
people  realize  the  importance  of  this  industry  to  our  town 
and  county.  There  is  an  estimate  by  competent  authority 
that  as  many  as  200,000  head  of  sheep  are  owned  in  Reno 
and  that  nearly  another  100,000  are  bought  in  Oregon  and 
other  Slates  and  driven  here  to  fatten  for  market.  Fully 
100,000  sheep  and  lambs  are  sold  to  the  California  butchers 
every  summer.  The  heavy  owners  are:  P.  L.  Flannigan, 
30,000;  W.  M.  Van  Buren,  4500;  D.  C.  Wheeler  and 
associates.  30,000  here  and  30,000  in  Humboldt;  James 
Dunn,  4000;  J.  B.  Talbot,  12000;  Owen  Murphy  &  Bro., 
11,000;  Henry  Anderson,  25,orKD;  Fraudsen  &  Ross,  15,000; 
Salvatnn  &  Matsot,  8000;  W.  A  Scott,  8000;  Theodo  e 
Winters,  30000;  G.  W.  Mills,  6000;  Reed,  Douglas,  Hul- 
comb  and  others,  70,000. — Reno  Evening  Gazette. 


Preserving  Fruit  for  Exhibition. 

In  the  last  official  publication  by  the  California  World's 
Fair  Commission  we  find  the  following: 

Wm.  C.  Watkins  of  Santa  Ana,  who  is  employed  by 
the  Orange  County  World's  Fair  .A.ssociation  as  an  expert 
for  putting  up  fruit,  writes  as  follows  with  regard  to  the 
formula  in  use  and  also  other  items  of  interest:  "The 
most  reliable  preservative  I  have  is  the  Baker  compound, 
as  per  Prof.  Hilgard's  formula,  and  though  it  takes  the 
color  out  of  very  highly  colored  fiuits,  it  is  a  splendid  pre- 
servative and  is  easily  prepared.  I  have  already  put  up 
between  50  and  60  large  jirs  of  fruit  of  dif!erent  varieties 
for  the  county,  and  the  majority  of  it  is  preserved  as  above." 
[What  is  known  as  the  "  Baker  compound  "  is  water  charged 
with  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  as  described  by  Prof. 
Hilgard  in  a  university  circular  published  in  the  Rural 
Press  May  21,  1892. — Eds.  Press.] 

George  Ludewig,  a  diuggist,  writing  from  Santa  Maria, 
Santa  Barbara  county,  states  that  the  following  compound 
for  the  preservation  of  fruit  worked  admira^ily  when  he 
was  preparing  fruit  in  Germany  for  exhibition  purposes  a 
year  or  two  since:  Dissolve  from  too  to  500  grams  of 
sugar,  according  to  density,  in  one  litre  of  water,  then  add 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  grams  of  salicylic  acid.  An 
addition  of  a  very  little  glycerin  is  desirable.  He  states 
that  fruits  preserved  in  ihis  liquid  keep  for  at  least  two 
years,  preserving  their  aroma,  color  and  shape  admirably. 
Apples,  pears,  etc.,  can  be  preserved  in  a  storageroom 
perfectly  fresh,  without  preparing  them  in  any  form,  by 
dropping  once  or  twice  a  week  a  few  drops  of  pure  phenol 
on  the  floor  of  the  room.  This  will  keep  the  fruit  fresh 
until  July  of  ihe  following  year.  In  preparing  the  above 
preserving  fluid,  the  use  of  iron  vessels,  spatulas  and  also 
water  that  contains  iron,  must  be  avoided.  Only  the  best 
salicylic  acid  should  be  used. 

Mrs.  Flora  M.  Kimball  writes  from  her  home  in  National 
City,  saying  that  on  her  retuin  trip  from  San  Francisco  she 
called  at  Fresno,  where  she  made  a  careful  examination  of 
the  World's  Fair  exhibit  and  the  work  ol  preparation  now 
in  progress.  S^e  states  that  the  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, Mrs.  M.  B.  Stuart,  is  personally  visiting  the  orchards, 
gathering  the  fruit  and  caremlly  placing  it  in  preservative 
liquids.  Many  recipes  have  been  experimented  with,  but 
that  giving  the  best  results  is  one  prtptred  by  a  local  resi- 
dent of  the  town.  So  far  the  fiuit  put  up  by  this  method 
retains  its  color  to  perfection  and  is  very  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance. The  final  results  are  looked  forward  to  with  in- 
terest, and  if  successful,  the  entire  State  will  be  benefited 
by  the  recipe.  A  numtjer  of  boxes  of  dried  fruit  have 
been  carefully  picked,  and  in  order  to  obviate  the  possi- 
bility of  insect-breeding  in  the  fruit  after  it  is  packed,  Mrs. 
Stuart  dips  the  dried  fruit  in  hot  water,  then  carefully  dries 
it.  By  this  method  the  color  is  not  only  preserved,  but  im- 
proved. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  commission  did  not  publish 
this  Fresno  recipe,  or  if  it  is  a  secret,  publish  the  owner 
and  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  had.  A  thoroughly  satis- 
factory fluid  is  still  a  desideratum. — Eds.  Press. 

Special  Berkshire  Premiums. 

Springfield,  III.,  Aug.  6,  1892. 
To  the  Editor: — Tne  American  Berkshire  Association 
will,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  below,  oflTir  the  fol- 
lowing special  premium  at  all  State  and  Provincial  Fairs 
for  1892: 

Resolved,  That  exhibits  of  Berkshire  swine  at  all  State  and  Provin- 
cial Fairs  where  separate  classes  are  provided  in  1892  for  recorded 
Bcrkshires,  be  encouraged  by  the  American  B  -rkshire  A  sociation,  by 
the  cfT:r  of  a  special  prize  of  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  AmrTican 
Berkshire  Record,  valued  at  $50.  Said  prize  to  be  off  red  for  the  best 
recorded  sow  and  litter  of  not  less  than  five  reco'ded  pigs  under  six 
months  of  age,  bred  and  exhibited  by  a  resident  of  the  Slate  in  which 
the  fair  is  held. 

The  conditions  of  the  competition  for  this  premium  to  be 
as  follows: 

1st.    That  there  shall  be  not  less  than  three  competitors 
for  the  prize  ol  $50  offered  above. 

2d.  That  the  competing  animals  be  recorded  in  the 
American  Berkshire  Record  prior  to  date  of  entry  at  the 
fairs,  and  that  lists  of  such  entries  be  furnished  the  secre- 
tary of  this  association  at  the  close  of  the  fair. 

3rd.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the 
premium  list  of  the  fairs  in  connection  with  the  classifica- 
tion of  swine,  or  that  reference  be  made  at  the  close  of  the 
classification  of  swine,  to  the  publication  of  this  announce- 
ment elsewhere  in  the  premium  list.  For  further  particu- 
lars, address  Jno.  G.  Springer, 
Secy.  American  Berkshire  Assn. 

This  premium  will  be  offered  at  the  California  State  Fair 
at  Sacramento,  September  5th  to  17th. 


Entomological  Fashions. 

Oakland,  August  13,  1892. 
To  the  Editor:— In  the  last  Rural  Press  was  a 
fashion  article — "Tin  Collars  for  Canker  worms,"  that  in- 
terested me  very  much.  It  was  quite  a  new  idea  to  me.  I 
have  often  noticed  the  forsaken  look  the  poor  worms  have, 
and  am  glad  that  at  last  someone  has  taken  pity  on  them. 
I  see  bv  the  article  that  "October  is  the  month  that  the 
worm  begins  to  travel."  With  so  many  weeks  to  prepare 
it,  it  would  be  a  shame  if  any  farmer  let  the  cankerworms 
on  his  place  start  out  without  being  suitably  attired  for  the 
oc'-asion.  By  rising  up  a  little  earlier  in  the  morning  and 
giving  up  a  few  evenings  to  it,  he  could  easily  make 
collars  enough,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  gladden  his  heart 
next  winter,  as  he  sits  by  his  cosy  fire  and  the  wind  and 
the  rain  are  dashing  against  the  window  to  think  that 
somewhere  are  numbers  of  cankerworms  whose  hearts 
turn  in  grateful  remembrance  to  their  benefactor,  for  you 
know  "the  worm  will  turn."  L.  C. 


A  Sale  of  Dried  Fruit  by  Private  Bids. 

Campbell,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Aug.  9,  1892. 

To  the  Editor:— I  inclose  some  printed  matter  that 
I  believe  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  fruitbuyers,  but  to 
many  of  your  other  subscribers. 

Producers,  knowing  that  there  is  a  short  fruit-crop,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  are  mt  disposed  to  do  more  than 
smile  at  the  effort  to    bear  the  market." 

Canners  and  greenfruit-shippers  have  left  but  little  to 
dry,  and,  for  that  little,  top  prices  will  be  paid. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  nearly  all  the  dried  fruit 
of  the  State,  except  the  small  quantity  in  this  valley,  has 
been  sold.  Reader. 

THE  CIRCULAR  INVITING  BIDS. 

The  following  are  the  thief  parts  of  the  circular  to  which 
our  correbpondent  alludes: 

Bids  through  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange  willbe  re- 
ceived for  the  "Camel  Brand"  ol  fruits  untilj  August  22d.  at  which 
time  doubtless,  most,  if  not  allol  ih's brand,  together  with  such  other 
fruit  as  the  stockholders  ol  this  Exchange  may  offer,  will  be  sold. 
Should  a  later  Srile  occur,  notice  will  b-  given. 

The  "Camel  Brand  "  of  'ruit  is  all  graded  before  being  dried.  The 
objt;cts  in  thus  grading  it  are  two: 

First — To  produce  the  best  possible  brand  of  dried  fruits.  This  is 
accomplished  by  keeping  fruit  of  the  same  kind  together,  both  while 
drying  it  and  afterward. 

By  this  method  small  fruit  is  not  dried  as  hard  as  a  bone,  nor  is 
large  fruit  msufficien  ly  dried,  but  each  size  is  properly  cun  d.  This 
could  be  done  otherwise,  but  the  expense  of  doin^  it  prevents  its  being 
done.  Thus  g'ading  and  curing  the  fruit  gives  it  a  more  attractive 
appearance,  and  hence  makes  11  more  salable. 

Second — To  make  it  possible  to  accurately  describe  this  fruit  to  the 
trade.  A  buyer  can  buy  this  brand  withou'  seeing  the  fruit  and  yet 
definitely  know  what  he  is  buying.  All  of  this  fruit  is  gatheied  uni- 
formly ripe  and  such  fruit  as  apricots,  peaches,  etc..  are  well-t  leached. 

The  apricots  of  this  brand  are  graded  into  lour  s.zes  and  designated 
as  follows,  rame  y: 

Those       to  2%  inches  in  diameter  and  up  are  termed  Extras. 

Those  I  Mi  to  I  ^  inches  in  diameter  are  termed  First  Grade. 

Those  1%  \o  I'/i  inches  in  diameter  are  termed  Second  Grade. 

Those  I  to       inches  in  diameter  are  termed  Thiid  Grade. 

In  all  except  the  Third  Grade  there  is  no  perceptible  diff-rence,  ex- 
cept in  size.  That  grade  is  inierior  to  the  others  in  quality  as  well  as 
siz*. 

Peaches  of  ihis  brand  are  graded  in  three  grades,  each  designated 
as  follows,  name  y: 

Those  from  2^  inches  in  diameter  and  up  are  termed  Extras. 

Those  ijf  to  2}^  inches  in  di.imeter  are  termed  First  G'ade. 

Those  1%  to  iK  inches  in  diameter  are  termed  Second  Grade. 

Prunes  (Cal.  French)  will  be  sold  as  usually  graded,  as  will  all  other 
fruits  not  citherwi  e  des  gnated. 

All  goods  will  be  'old  lor  spot  cash  f.  o.  b.  Campbell,  Cal.  Those 
wishing  to  see  the  go  ids  before  buying  can  have  samples  sent  on  ap- 
plication. Bayers  will  not  be  cha'ged  an  admission  fee.  They  may 
be  represented  by  agent  or  broker.  Those  not  present  will  hi  noti- 
fied by  wire  if  their  bids  are  accepted. 

Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange. 

Address  all  communications  to  a  sistant  manager,  C'rapbell.  Cal. 


A  Well-Known  Fruitgrower's  Observations. 

San  Jose,  Aug.  16,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— 1.  A.  Wilcox,  fruitgrower,  located 
near  Santa  Clara,  has  60  acres  of  the  very  best  varieties  of 
fruit  trees  adap.ed  to  his  locality,  chiefly  of  pears  and 
prunes.  Nothing  has  prevented  a  full  crop  this  year.  His 
pears  are  being  shipped  by  A.  Block  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets. The  prunes  are  being  delivered,  as  the  fruit  ripens, 
to  the  fruit  drier  at  Santa  Clara,  at  the  contract  price  of 
$57.50  per  ton,  and  a  bountiful  crop  is  assured. 

In  an  interview  and  ride  ever  his  farm,  Mr.  Wilcox  re- 
marked that  he  had  just  returned  from  an  extended  trip 
East,  returning  by  the  way  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Oregon.  Mr.  Wilcox  informed  me  that  the  fruit  crops 
have  not  only  been  short  in  the  best  districts  East,  but  says 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Oregon,  where  only  a  half  crop 
is  estimated.  Next  year  Chicago  will  be  hungry  for  fruit 
supplies,  as  everything  will  be  cleared  up  this  year,  and  the 
millions  to  visit  the  Fair  will  require  an  extra  supply. 

Mr.  Wilcox  visited  the  salesrooms  for  California  fruit  in 
several  cities  and  was  pleased  with  the  way  the  fruit  is 
handled  by  the  auction  houses.  While  the  fruit  brought 
good  prices,  some  of  it  would  have  realized  better  for  the 
packers  if  none  of  it  had  been  too  ripe  to  keep  well.  Some 
brands  of  cherries  retailed  as  high  as  50  cents  per  pound, 
and  from  that  all  the  way  down  to  $1  50  for  ten-pound 
boxes  not  in  fair  condition.  The  packing  was  generally 
good,  but  some  of  the  cherries  were  moldy  when  the  pack- 
ages were  opened. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  out  by  the  West  Side  Fruit- 
growers' Association  to  have  a  meeting  at  their  rooms  on 
Monday  evening,  this  week,  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
having  a  law  passed  to  protect  the  blackbirds,  which  are 
said  to  be  of  much  value  in  destroying  the  moths  in  the  or- 
chards. Mr.  Wilcox  informs  me  that  many  ol  his  prunes 
are  injured  by  the  wild  canary  bi'ds,  linnets  and  small  grey- 
birds  along  the  borders  of  Campbell's  creek,  which  runs 
through  his  farm,  the  border  of  the  stream  being  covered 
with  willows,  which  he  is  cutting  down  to  destroy  the  re- 
sorts of  these  birds.  He  believes  that  all  these  birds  are  of 
special  value  to  the  general  farmer  and  fruitgrower;  but  ex- 
perience only  will  determine  where  they  are  of  more  injury 
than  benefit.  Mr.  Wilcox  has  not  noticed  any  irjury  to  his 
fruit  by  the  blackbirds  till  it  has  dropped  from  the  tree  and 
been  perforated  by  the  other  birds  above-named. 

W.  H.  M. 


Canadian  Egg  Exports.— We  learn  from  an  exchange 
that  Canadians  have  sought  a  market  for  their  eggs  in 
England,  since  the  United  States  levied  an  import  duty  of 
five  cents  per  dozen  on  them.  The  result  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  Cases  were  broken,  waste  was  enormous,  and 
though  the  eggs  looked  bright  and  fresh,  they  were  reported 
mu^ty  by  consumers.  A  shipment  of  3600  dozen  cost,  at 
II  cents  per  dozen,  $396;  boxing,  insurance,  collecting  eggs, 
and  other  expenses  dme  to  $35.25,  making  total  expenses 
$431.25.  The  shipper  received  cash,  less  exchange,  $432, 
making  his  net  profit  75  cents  on  the  shipment. 


Aug.  20.  1892 
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Cultivating  the  Almond  in  California. 

The  estimation  in  which  the  almond  is  held  in  America, 
says  the  Garden  and  Forest,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
nearly  six  million  pounds  of  these  nuts  were  imported  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890.  They  were  valued, 
too,  at  $813,000,  or  considerably  more  than  all  other  im- 
ported nuts  put  together,  and  this,  not  because  they  are  the 
cheapest,  for  they  are  the  most  expensive  of  imported  nuts. 
There  are  no  reliable  statistics  of  the  home  production,  but 
the  area  suited  for  almond  cultivation  is  confined  to  a  few 
spots  distributed  throughout  the  whole  length  of  California, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  enough  of  it,  all  told,  to  supply 
the  American  market.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Philpott  gives  a  description 
of  the  processes  by  which  this  favorite  nut  is  produced  and 
made  ready  for  holiday  tables,  from  which  we  condense  the 
following  statements:  * 

The  trees  are  all  budded  or  grafted,  for  although  a  seed- 
ling almond  may  be  an  improvement  on  the  parent  tree,  it 
is  apt  to  be  worthless,  and  may  be  deadly  poison.  This  in- 
clination to  sport  is  seen  even  in  grafted  trees,  for  in  Mr. 
Philpott's  orchard,  in  which  the  cions  were  all  taken  from 
the  most  prolific  bearers  of  the  best  nuts  among  tested 
trees,  some  of  them  never  bear  at  all,  others  bear  worthless 
nuts,  one  yitlds  a  nearly  perfect  peach-pit  enclosed  in  a 
nearly  perfect  almond-drupe.  The  variety  known  as  the 
California  paper  shell,  originated  near  Mr.  Philpott's  ranch, 
is  very  distinct,  although  a  purely  accidental  seedling.  Its" 
good  size,  plump  kernel,  thin  shell,  sweet  flavor  and  agree- 
able appearance  enable  it  to  command  two  or  three  cents 
more  a  pound  that  any  other  nut  in  the  market.  It  is  true- 
est  of  all  to  the  type  and  most  distinct  in  the  form  of  the 
tree.  Some  growers  claim  that  it  is  less  prolific  than  many 
other  varieties,  but  others  say  that  it  is  the  most  hardy  and 
most  piolific,  as  well  as  the  most  salable  almond  grown, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  it  will  drive  the  foreign  nuts  out  of 
the  market. 

The  almond  tree  resembles  in  size  and  shape,  as  well  as 
in  smoothness  and  color  of  the  bark,  an  unpruned  apple 
tree,  while  it  is  the  image  of  a  peach  tree  in  foliage  and 
green  fruit.  The  leaf  is  so  exactly  like  that  of  a  peach,  to 
which  it  is  nearly  related,  that  a  casual  visitor  can  scarcely 
distinguish  them.  The  same  is  true  of  the  fruit  in  a  green 
state,  which  is  a  peach  in  taste  and  smell.  The  almond  is 
commonly  grafted  on  peach  stock,  and  an  orchard  of  these 
trees  in  bloom  is  a  thing  of  beauty. 

The  cultivation  of  the  almond  is  very  easy.  The  orchard 
is  plowed  and  harrowed  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  then  the 
weeds  are  kept  down  in  the  easiest  manner  possible,  but 
the  tree  is  never  pruned,  and  the  fruit  is  never  thinned, 
both  of  which  operations  cause  great  expense  in  the  culti- 
vation of  other  orchard  fruits,  while  so  far  it  is  infested 
with  no  parasites,  and  the  grower  is  not  at  the  expense  of 
buying  and  applying  insecticides  or  fungicides.  First  to 
bloom  in  the  spring,  the  almond  is  the  last  to  mature  in  the 
autumn.  All  summer  long  the  fruit  hangs,  the  image  of  a 
green  peach,  and  after  the  first  few  weeks  never  increasing 
or  changing  in  appearance.  Late  in  August  the  seam, 
which  is  rather  deeper  than  in  most  peaches,  will  open  in  a 
few  of  the  earliest,  and  then  the  growers  are  anxious  to 
know  whether  the  almonds  will  open  and  remain  open,  or 
whether  the  drupe  will  remain  closed,  or  will  open  partially 
and  then  close  tight,  for  the  whole  profit  of  the  crop  may 
depend  on  the  behavior  of  the  fruit  in  this  respect.  It  may 
cost  half  of  what  the  crop  is  worth  to  pick  and  husk  it. 

The  nuts  are  knocked  off  of  the  tree  with  long  poles,  and 
if  they  are  well  open  they  are  allowed  to  drop  on  the  bare 
ground  and  are  husked  as  they  are  picked  up.  Those  which 
do  not  open  are  husked  with  the  fingers.  The  variety 
mentioned  above  is  one  of  the  freest,  and  its  drupe  often 
falls  oflF  spontaneously  and  leaves  the  naked  nut  hanging  to 
the  tree.  But  the  nut  so  freed  from  the  drupe  clings  tight- 
est of  all  to  the  stem  and  is  often  hard  to  knock  down  with- 
out injury  to  the  branches.  In  the  best  of  seasons  a  large 
part  of  the  crop  is  so  badly  opened  that  a  canvas  is  spread 
under  the  tree  for  the  nuts  to  fall  on.  When  all  are  knocked 
down  the  canvas  is  rolled  up  and  carried  to  a  place  where 
there  is  a  simple  table  of  boards.  One  picker  rubs  the 
nuts  to  loosen  the  drupes,  and  the  others  husk.  The  rub- 
ber is  practically  two  old-fashioned  washboards  which 
slide  over  each  other.  The  machine  is  a  flat-bottomed 
trough,  six  or  eight  feet  long,  and  open  at  one  end,  across 
the  bottom  of  which  pieces  of  lath  are  tacked  an  inch  apart. 
The  nuts  are  scooped  in,  a  few  pounds  at  a  time,  and  a 
shorter  board,  also  ribbed  crosswise  with  lath  and  handled 
like  a  flat-iron,  is  rubbed  over  them,  loosening  their  husks 
and  pushing  them  toward  the  open  end  of  the  trough, 
where  they  fall  into  a  box  to  be  husked.  In  larger  orchards 
more  complicated  machinery  is  operated  by  horse  or  steam 
power,  but  the  drupes  and  nuts  are  still  separated  by  hand. 
The  drupes  are  generally  only  loosened  by  the  machine; 
few  of  them  are  rubbed  completely  off,  because,  if  force 
enough  were  employed  to  remove  the  drupe,  it  would  break 
the  shell;  therefore,  in  many  orchards  this  year,  the  only 
way  to  market  the  almond  was  to  crack  it  with  the  drupe 
on  and  sell  the  kernel. 

Picking  and  husking  almonds  costs  from  $50  to  $100  a 
ton,  after  which  the  nuts  are  sent  to  be  dried  and  bleached 
with  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  a  process  which  requires  care 
and  experience.  If  this  is  done  well  and  the  nuts  come 
out  bright  and  evenly  bleached,  the  grower  is  satisfied,  for 
he  knows  that  it  is  the  color  which  sells  his  almonds.  It  is 
claimed  that  fruit,  such  as  apricots  and  apples,  which  is 
sulphured  is  poison,  and  yet  unbleached  fruit  will  not 
bring  living  prices.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  sul- 
phuring, as  it  is  conducted,  is  of  any  real  injury  even  to  evap- 
orated fruit,  but  in  the  case  of  the  almond  it  is  only  the 
shells  that  are  colored.    As  a  rule,  the  harder  the  shell  the 


whiter  the  almond  will  bleach,  although  this  new  paper 
shell  of  California  will  bleach  the  whitest  of  all. 

When  cured  for  market,  the  nuts  are  stored  and  shipped 
like  barley,  in  coarse  gunny  sacks,  and  although  a  single 
sack  costs  but  seven  or  ten  cents,  the  whole  expense  is  a 
burden  on  California  producers  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,- 
000.  Where  grain  has  to  be  handled  from  five  to  ten  times 
before  it  reaches  the  consumer,  and  all  grain  is  shipped 
from  the  Pacific  ports  in  this  manner,  the  sack  is  a  still 
more  expensive  crudity,  and  the  graingrower  loses  by  it  ten 
per  cent  of  his  gross  proceeds.  But  the  burden  on  the 
almondgrower  is  trifling,  one  per  cent  perhaps  of  the  gross 
product,  and  the  sack  is  altogether  an  advantage,  for  it 
saves  the  delicate  shell  and  furnishes  a  place  for  the  brand 
of  the  orchardist,  who  is  proud  of  his  product  and  wishes 
to  work  up  a  reputation  for  it,  and  it  also  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  naming  the  variety  contained  in  each  sack. 

The  practical  question  confronting  each  prospective  or- 
chardist is,  how  soon  will  trees  come  into  bearing  and  pay 
expenses  and  interest  on  the  investment  ?  Some  old  men 
who  have  tried  it,  conclude  that  too  much  planting  for  pos- 
terity is  mistaken  kindness,  for  which  posterity,  lying  in  the 
shade,  kicking  up  its  heels  and  letting  its  faculties  rust  for 
want  of  some  planting  to  do,  returns  no  thanks.  But  the 
almond  is  an  early  bearer.  At  four  years  from  seed,  Mr. 
Philpott's  orchard  yielded  $80  per  acre  gross,  say  $60  net. 
This  year,  at  six  years  old,  with  prices  considerably  below 
the  average,  the  proceeds  will  be  $125  an  acre.  Few  or- 
chards have  yielded  so  much  per  tree  of  the  same  size,  but 
these  trees  are  so  wide  apart  that  there  are  only  half .  the 
usual  number  to  the  acre.  While  the  trees  are  small,  this 
tells  against  the  yield  per  acre.  In  a  general  way,  it  may 
be  said  that  an  almond  orchard  yields  as  quick  a  return  as 
a  herd  of  beef  steers,  and  at  the  same  time  the  planter  does 
not  lose  the  use  of  his  land.  He  plants  other  crops  be- 
tween the  rows,  but,  of  course,  no  ordinary  annual  crop 
will  yield  a  profitable  return  from  the  price  he  must  pay 
for  land  known  to  be  adapted  to  almonds.  The  almond, 
most  precious  by  weight  of  all  orchard  products,  involves 
less  labor,  care,  anxiety,  expense  and  skill  than  any  other, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  prune.  In  recent  years  it  has 
never  yielded  the  fabulous  returns  realized  by  the  growers 
of  some  other  fruit  or  nut.  It  never  yields,  as  an  orange 
orchard  has,  a  competence  for  life  in  a  single  year  from  ten 
acres.  Its  reasonable  expectations  are  about  $100  net  per 
acre. 

The  above  statement  is  of  general  interest,  and  its  wide 
publication  in  eastern  journals  of  high  standing  will  not  do 
California  any  harm,  to  say  the  least.  The  writer,  or  his 
condenser,  do,  however,  create  a  few  wrong  impressions  by 
making  as  general  statements  facts  which  are  no  doubt  true 
as  individual  experiences.  For  instance,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  almond  is  infested  with  no  parasites.  It  is  very  subject 
to  red  spider,  and  in  large  interior  orchards  a  summer 
treatment,  consisting  in  spraying  with  cold  water,  followed 
immediately  by  blowing  dry  sublimed  sulphur  through  the 
tree  with  a  bellows,  is  found  necessary.  Fortunately,  it  is 
very  cheap  and  very  eflfective. 

Sulphuring,  the  writer  says,  if  done  well,  only  bleaches 
the  shell.  That  is  true,  but  it  would  have  been  just  as  well 
to  add  that  careless  or  excessive  sulphuring  attacks  the 
kernel  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  unmarketable. 

The  article  would  have  more  truly  covered  the  case  if 
recognition  had  been  given  to  other  almond  varieties  of 
local  origin  which  now  constitute  perhaps  nine-tenths  of 
the  almond  plantations  of  the  State.  The  variety  men- 
tioned is  hardly  a  leading  variety,  taking  the  whole  State 
into  account. 

The  writer  in  Garden  and  Forest  seems  to  emphasize  a 
statement  that  only  a  few  spots  in  California  can  success- 
fully produce  the  almond.  That  was  the  impression  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  but  since  the  value  of  the  Hatch  seed- 
lings and  other  good  local  varieties  have  been  demonstrated 
the  almond  area  has  been  notably  extended. — £d.  Press. 

Our  Fruit  Products  at  the  Pure  Food  Exhibition. 

The  California  State  Horticultural  Society,  at  its  last 
meeting,  decided  to  make  an  exhibition  of  dried  fruits,  etc., 
at  the  Manufacturers',  Dealers'  and  Consumers'  Food  Ex- 
position, to  be  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 
which  opens  in  October  next. 

The  objects  of  the  exposition  are  to  promote  the  manu- 
facture, sale  and  consumption  of  pure  food  products;  to  es- 
tablish close  cordial  and  confidential  relations  between  the 
manufacturer,  distributer  and  consumer,  and  to  enlighten 
and  educate  the  public  as  to  the  importance  of  using  the 
best  quality  of  food.  It  is  not  intended  to  establish  a  food 
inspection  or  analysis,  but  simply  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  higher  grades  of  food  products  by  appeals  to  the 
public,  who,  we  believe,  are  judge  and  jury  in  such  matters. 

Madison  Square  Garden  is  the  largest  and  handsomest 
structure  of  the  kind  on  the  American  continent,  occupying 
the  entire  block  fronting  on  Madison  Square  Avenue  and 
in  the  center  of  the  fashionable  and  populous  section  of 
New  York. 

The  advantage  to  be  derived  by  an  exhibition  of  our 
firuit  products  is,  to  establish  in  the  largest  consuming  mar- 
ket and  distributing  center  of  the  continent,  the  fact  of  the 
absolute  purity  and  superiority  of  California  products.  The 
suspicion  of  adulteration  attaches,  unfortunately,  to  our 
food  products.  Adulteration  is  not  practiced  in  California, 
but  that  fart  must  become  known,  and  once  known,  the 
market  for  all  that  we  may  produce  will  be  permanently 
established.  The  exposition  at  Madison  Square  offers  us 
this  opportunity.  It  is  the  sheerest  felly  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Those  desiring  to  be  represented  are  requested  at  once  to 


let  us  know  what  they  wish  to  exhibit  and  in  what  manner 
put  up.  The  expense  to  be  incurred  will  be  the  cost  of 
space  and  care  of  the  exhibit  while  on  exhibition,  which 
will  be  nominal,  this  expense  to  be  met  by  assessment, 
each  exhibitor  paying  his  pro  rata.  Freight  charges  to  be 
paid  by  the  exhibitor.  B.  M.  Lelong,  Chairman,  E.  W. 
Maslin,  Secretary,  Committee,  220  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


A  Pomona  Man  on  Prunes. 

E.  C.  Thurman  of  Pomona  gives  the  Progress  his  ex- 
perience in  piune-growing  and  curing  as  follows: 

First,  the  trees  must  be  grafted  or  budded  on  plum  stock, 
and  be  one  or  two  years  old — I  prefer  one-year-old  trees. 
They  must  be  planted  about  25  feet  apart,  so  it  will  take 
100  trees  per  acre.  Good  trees  ought  to  be  had  for  20 
cents  apiece,  or  by  the  thousand  for  15  cents.  The  holes 
must  be  dug  from  two  to  three  feet  square,  according  to 
quality  of  the  soil. 

The  fourth  season  after  planting,  and  even  the  third  if 
your  trees  have  been  well  taken  care  of,  you  will  obtain 
about  ten  pounds  of  prunes  to  each  tree,  enough  to  initiate 
yourself  in  the  drying  business.  The  fifth  year  you  will  get 
about  60  pounds  to  each  tree;  the  sixth  year  120  pounds  or 
more  to  the  tree.  After  that,  your  trees  are  in  full-bearing, 
producing,  according  to  location  and  care,  from  150  to  300 
pounds  to  the  tree. 

Do  not  pick  the  prunes  by  hand,  as  they  do  not  ripen  all 
at  the  same  time,  but  in  about  three  weeks.  Begin  to 
shake  your  trees  toward  the  first  of  August,  then  every 
week  after,  and  on  the  fourth  time  pick  them  clean. 

Now  for  the  drying.  The  only  apparatus  needed  is  an 
iron  kettle  holding  from  25  to  50  gallons  of  water.  To 
each  20  gallons  of  water  add  one  pound  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can concentrated  lye;  have  the  water  boiling,  then  take  a 
wire  basket  of  some  kind — the  home-made  one  will  do 
best — put  20  pounds  of  green  prunes  in  your  basket,  dip 
them  in  the  boiling  kettle,  let  them  remain  thare  about  one 
minute,  or  till  you  perceive  that  the  skin  of  your  prunes  are 
cracked  all  over.  Then  take  them  out  and  lay  them  on  a 
tray,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  according  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  your  prunes  will  be  dried  enough  to  put  them 
loose  in  any  kind  of  boxes  holding  50  to  75  pounds.  The 
trays  can  be  made  very  cheaply  (about  ten  cents  each) 
with  four  sawed  redwood  shakes  three  feet  long,  nailed  on 
a  very  primitive  frame  by  anybody  who  ever  used  a  saw 
and  hammer. 

Now,  when  your  prunes  are  all  dried  and  you  want  to 
give  them  the  finishing  gloss  for  market,  do  as  follows: 
Fill  your  kettle  again  with  water,  but  this  time  no  lye  is 
wanted,  and  when  the  water  is  boiling  steep  your  prunes  in 
it  for  about  a  minute,  till  every  prune  is  quite  hot,  then  ex- 
pose them  to  the  sun  for  that  day,  and  the  next  morning 
you  can  pack  them  in  boxes  or  sacks  as  you  prefer.  This 
last  steeping  will  make  your  prunes  very  clear  and  glossy, 
and  will  kill  every  insect  and  destroy  their  eggs  effectually. 

If  you  follow  the  above  directions  you  will  turn  out  an 
article  equal  to  the  best  in  the  market,  and  will  obtain  the 
best  price.    Let  us  now  figure  the  cost  and  profit: 

COST. 

Ten  acres  of  land  at  J160  per  acre  Sl.SOO 

One  thousand  trees  at  20  cents  each   200 

Plowing  the  land   "  25 

Digging  the  holes   60 

Planting  the  trees   25 

Cultivating   26 

Second,  third  and  fourth  years.  $50  each  for  plowing  and  cultiva- 
ting ,   160 

Taxes  for  four  years   75 

Four  years'  interest,  compound  at  10  per  cent   830 

Total  at  end  of  four  years  S2,880 

PROFIT. 

The  fifth  year  you  will  have  1,000  trees,  bearing  at  least  60  pounds 
each— or  30  tons— equal  to  10  pounds  of  dried  prunes,  worth 
10  cents  per  pound  or  8200  per  ton  .<S2,000 

If  you  deduct  10  per  cent  for  labor,  yon  will  have  a  balance  of 
SI, 800  net,  paying  for  the  whole  of  the  investment  and  S3O0 
profit  left. 

The  sixth  year  you  will  have  60  tons  of  green  fruit,  or  20  tons  of 

dried  prunes  worth   4,000 

On  the  seventh  year  your  trees  will  be  in  full-bearing  condition, 
and  will  bear  each  year  from  150  to  200  or  even  3(J0  pounds  to 
the  tree,  and  I  believe  1  am  on  the  safe  side  when  1  say  that 
each  tree  will  bring  you  $5  net  each  year  or  S5,000 

It  does  not  take  much  perception  to  see  that  thus,  on  an 
outlay  of  not  a  dollar  more  than  $2880,  a  person  can  have 
an  easy  income  of  $5000  in  ten  years'  time.  I  don't  know 
of  any  better  and  easier  way  of  insuring  a  large  income 
than  this.  I  have  made  these  figures  with  care  and 
prudence  on  the  basis  of  financial  results  from  the  profits 
of  my  own  seven-acre  prune  orchard  and  from  the  figures 
given  me  by  four  of  the  most  careful  fruit  growers  ia 
Pomona  valley. 


The  Proposition  to  Distill  Second-Crop  Muscatels. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  in  San 
Francisco,  L.  C.  McAfee,  a  member  of  the  board,  was  in- 
structed to  investigate  into  the  matter  of  the  best  method  of 
disposing  of  the  second  and  third  crops  of  Muscatel  and 
other  raisin  grapes.  On  the  12th  inst.  Mr.  McAfee  made 
the  following  report,  which  has  been  sent  out  to  the  differ- 
ent county  Boards  of  Trade,  and  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  general  public: 

I  wrote  to  different  raisingrowers  inquiring  into  the  way 
of  getting  profitable  prices  for  their  raisins,  and  I  found  that 
they  have  already  attempted  to  organize  distilleries  to  make 
sweet  wine,  and  one  gentleman  has  already  offered  a  build- 
ing site  in  his  vineyard  for  a  distillery,  should  the  distillery 
be  located  there. 

I  wrote  to  S.  H.  Cole  of  Fresno  and  he  replied  that  a 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  and  to 
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inquire  further  into  the  same.  A  convention  was  held  at 
Selma  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  WiUiams,  Brown 
&  Co.  on  a  proposition  to  erect  a  distillery  at  that  place, 
capable  of  handling  from  5000  to  10,000  tons  of  second  and 
third  crop  grapes.  There  were  about  150  raisingrowers 
present  at  this  convention  and  they  agreed  to  furnish  about 
2842  tons  at  t  cost  of  about  $7  per  ton,  which  would  enable 
the  distillery  to  go  ahead. 

I  have  consulted  with  two  persons  engaged  in  the  wine 
industry,  Mr.  Landsberger  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Wetmore.  Mr. 
Landsberger  writes  me  the  following  letter: 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  12,  189a. 

Mr.  L.  C.  McAfee:— In  answer  to  your  question,  as  to  what  use 
could  be  made  of  the  second  crop  of  Muscatel  grapes,  other  than  for 
drying  purposes,  allow  me  to  sav: 

First— If  said  grapes  attain  sufficient  sugar,  say  from  28  per  cent  to 
30  per  cent,  as  shown  by  Balling's  Must  Scale,  a  good,  sweet  Mus- 
catel wine  can  therefrom  be  made.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  trade  demands  a  wine  that  should  be  10  to  20  per  cent  in  al- 
coholic strength,  showing,  after  alcoholization,  not  less  than  10  per 
cent  (but  12  per  cent  preferable)  of  sugar  by  aforesaid  Balling's  Scale. 
As  our  pr«s»nt  laws  allow  only  the  addition  of  14  per  cent  of  alcohol 
free  of  tax,  and  the  5  per  cent  or  6  per  cent  more  needed  would  have 
to  pay  the  tax,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  production,  the  profitability 
of  making  sweet  Muscatel  wine  is  doubtful. 

In  my  estimation  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  such  wina  would 
find  a  ready  market.  The  next  use  that  can  be  made  of  these  grapes, 
and  independent  of  their  saccharine  strength,  would  be  for  distillation 
into  brandy.  But  here  I  must  remark  that  only  a  very  limited  amount 
of  such  brandy  could  at  present  find  a  market.  The  only  few  houses 
that  buy  the  article  have  already  contracted  for  next  year's  supply.  It 
is  only  very  lately  that  the  demand  for  Muscat  brandy  has  sprung  up. 
Until  about  one  year  ago  it  could  not  be  sold  at  all.  The  German 
and  English  markets  absolutely  refused  it. 

A  third  article  that  could  be  made  of  it  is  a  grape  syrup.  Only  a 
very  limited  demand  for  this  article  is  found  in  this  market;  but  I 
verily  believe  that,  if  properly  made  and  handled,  it  could  be  eflfectu- 
ally  introduced,  not  only  in  the  eastern  and  western  States,  but  also 
in  European  markets,  where  probably  an  unlimited  sale  could  be 
established. 

A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Heyse,  says  that  the  Peruvians  make  pisco 
(a  liquor)  from  these  gripes,  and  that  L-^lind  Stanford  has  succeeded 
in  making  an  article  at  his  Vina  vineyard  in  every  respect  equal  to  the 
best  Peruvian  pisco.    Yours  respectfully,       I.  L.  Landsberger. 

The  figures  that  I  received  from  Mr.  Landsberger  were 
identically  the  same  as  those  received  from  Mr.  Wetmore, 
which  are  as  follows:  The  brandy  that  could  be  disposed 
of  at  present  price  would  be  100,000  gallons,  which,  at  35 
gallons  to  the  ton,  is  the  product  of  3000  tons  of  fresh 
grapes;  200,000  gallons  sweet  Muscat  wine  at  60  to  65  gal- 
lons of  wine  to  the  ton  of  grapes  equals  about  3000  tons  of 
grapes.  At  40  cents  per  gallon  for  the  brandy  the  yield  is 
equal  to  $14  per  ton  for  fresh  grapes.  Distillers  buying 
grapes,  based  upon  the  price  for  brandy,  could  not  pay  over 
$8  per  ton  for  fresh  grapes.  At  30  cents  per  gallon  for 
sweet  wine  the  winemaker  can  aflford  to  pay  $12  per  ton  for 
fresh  grapes.  This  would  reduce  the  fresh-grape  product 
6000  tons. 

Farther,  if  the  grapegrowers  would  cooperate  they  would 
give  the  distillers  a  profit. 

So  I  think,  as  an  experiment  in  the  industry,  we  could 
get  very  little  relief  in  the  raisin  market  by  manufacturing  the 
second  and  third  crops  of  grapes  into  wine  and  brandy.  It 
is  in  the  line  of  developing  a  new  industry  to  the  people, 
and  the  matter  mieht  be  further  investigated,  and  this 
board  could  not  do  better  than  attempt,  in  every  way  possi- 
ble, to  favor,  as  much  as  possible,  diversified  interests; 
though  I  confess  that  the  outlook  for  the  second  and  third 
crops  does  not  look  encouraging. 

W.  PfefJer  continues  his  notes  on  training  the  vine  in 
the  IViHe  and  Spirit  Review  as  follows: 

One  of  the  systems  of  training  the  vine,  still  more  or  less 
in  the  experimental  stage,  is  one  I  saw  several  years  ago 
in  the  vineyard  of  Dr.  John  A.  Stewart,  of  Santa  Cruz.  He 
plants  two  rows  of  vines  close  together,  some  twenty 
inches  apart,  or  thereabout.  He  uses  wire  for  support 
of  the  bearing  canes.  The  distance  the  vines  are  planted 
apart  in  rows  I  do  not  recollect,  nor  do  I  know  at  present 
what  he  thinks  of  the  plan  after  several  years  of  trial',  but 
as  he  is  a  progressive  public-spirited  gentleman,  I  trust  he 
will  some  day  in  the  near  future  add  to  our  general  stock 
of  knowledge  whatsoever  good  he  derives  from  his  way 
of  training  the  vine. 

The  Wm.  Wehner  method  of  training  the  vine  consists 
of  planting  the  vines  in  such  a  way  that  four  vines  will 
always  form  an  independent  square,  or,  in  other  words, 
on  a  rectangular  plot  of  land  containing  nine  square  feet 
he  plants  on  each  corner  one  vine.  The  distance  between 
two  such  rectangular  plots  can  be  eight  or  seven  feet  or 
even  six  feet  according  to  the  planters'  fancy,  and  whether  he 
wishes  to  do  the  plowing  and  cultivating  of  the  vineyard 
with  one  horse,  or,  in  a  more  expeditious  way,  with  two 
horses  abreast.  To  further  explain  the  very  ingenious  idea 
of  Mr.  Wehner,  I  will  state  while  he  thus  plants  the  vines 
three  feet  apart,  each  vine,  when  of  a  long  pruning  variety, 
is  intended  to  serve  as  a  support  of  the  long  bearing  cane 
from  the  neighboring  vine,  and  thus  do  away  with  wire, 
slats,  stakes  or  whatever  is  used  for  support  of  the  vines. 
More  than  this,  a  vineyard  planted  in  this  way  on  low 
land  presents  no  obstacle  for  one  horse  to  pass  cross- 
ways  even  through  the  rectangular  plots  shortly  after  the 
pruning  of  the  vine*,  and  we  thus  have  a  system  that 
combines  all  ths  principal  advantages,  and  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Wehner  "  the  vines  can  be  plowed  all  around;  vines 
close  together  give  all  the  shade  needed  and  no  extra  ex- 
pense for  stakes,  wires,  etc. 

But  to  those  growers  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  mountains, 
either  by  accident  or  design,  for  the  working  out  of  viticul- 
tural  problems,  no  system  however  advantageous  it  may  be 
for  level  land  vineyards,  will  be  of  any  avail  to  them,  and 
they  must,  by  force  of  neccesity,  work  out  a  system  suitable 
to  their  surroundings. 


The  shipments  from  San  Diego  to  Mazatlan  are  increas- 
ing. The  last  steamer  took  down  the  largest  consignment 
yet  made,  consisting  of  fruits,  cheese,  pickles,  canned 
goods,  potatoes  and  vegetables.  The  fruits  embrace 
peaches,  apricots,  apples  and  other  fruits  produced  in  the 
vicinity.  The  returning  cargo  will  consist  of  tropical  fruits 
for  the  San  Diego  market. 


©HE  @TOCK  '^tK^S^. 
American  Short-Horn  Herd  Book. 

We  have  to  thank  the  Short- Horn  Breeder's  Association 
for  the  receipt  of  the  37th  volume,  a  book  of  11 16  pages, 
containing  the  pedigrees  of  4644  bul'.s  and  8951  cows, 
with  the  request  from  Secretary  Pickrell  that  we  give  such 
notice  of  the  book  through  this  paper,  as  we  may  feel  justi- 
fied in  doing;  also  of  the  circular,  hereafter  referred  ^o. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  work  that  we  have  re- 
ceived at  this  office  direct  from  the  Association;  whether 
it  has  been  sent  us  on  account  of  the  correspondence  that 
has  appeared  in  our  columns  at  diflferent  times  in  regard 
to  the  premiums  offered  for  milking  Shorthorns  at  the  State 
Fair,  or  from  the  supposition  that  the  interests  in  the 
breed  are  being  considerably  extended  in  this  State,  we 
cannot  say. 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the  record  does  not 
confirm  the  correctness  of  the  latter  view,  as  there  are  only 
II  owners  of  cows  having  entries,  residents  of  this  State,  as 
compared  with  25  in  Oregon  and  seven  in  Washington. 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  owners  of  one  or  more 
bulls  in  each  of  the  three  States,  which  is  an  alt  important 
factor  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  cattle  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  used. 

The  American  Short-Horn  Herd  Book  was  first  started 
under  very  discouraging  circumstances  by  the  late  Lewis 
F.  Allen  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  published  the  first  volume 
in  1846,  at  his  own  private  expense,  not  being  able  to  in- 
duce any  breeder  to  join  him  in  the  enterprise.  It  con- 
tains the  pedigrees  of  about  600  Shorthorns,  190  of  which 
are  bulls. 

The  second  volume,  containing  about  3000  pedigrees, 
was  not  published  till  September,  1855,  or  nine  years  after 
the  first  volume  appeared,  so  tardy  were  the  breeders  of 
this  country  in  appreciating  the  value  of  such  a  record. 

The  third  volume  was  published  in  1857  and  the  fourth 
in  1859.  In  the  third  volume  we  find  recorded  some  of  the 
first  Shorthorns  that  came  to  California. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  enterprise  began  to  pay. 
The  cattle  trade  having  recovered  from  a  long  period  of 
depression,  the  entries  were  much  more  numerous,  the 
bull  numbers  in  the  fourth  volume  running  up  to  3622. 

Mr.  Strafford,  the  editor  and  owner  of  the  English  Herd 
Book,  had  by  this  time  closed  that  work  against  the  pedi- 
erees  of  American  cattle,  unless  they  were  imported  into 
England.  This  fact,  in  a  measure,  undoubtedly  helped  on 
with  the  publication  of  the  American  Herd  Book,  the  only 
one  in  which  from  that  time  forward,  the  breeders  of  this 
country  could  record  the  pedigrees  of  their  Shorthorns. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Allen  for  his 
perseverance  in  continuing  the  work  under  pecuniary 
losses  and  most  discouraging  circumstances,  and  we  often 
wonder  where  would  have  been  the  man  who  would  have 
done  likewise  and  taken  up  the  laborious  task  if  he  had 
laid  it  down  on  the  completion  of  the  first  volume. 

The  circumstance,  had  it  taken  place,  might  have  has- 
tened the  formation  of  an  association  such  as  eventually 
purchased  the  work  from  him  whose  last  work  was  done 
on  the  24th  volume,  published  in  1883. 

The  American  Short-Horn  Breeders'  Association  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  April 
26,  1882,  since  which  time  it  has  published  13  large  vol- 
umes, the  25th  to  37th  volumes,  inclusive,  with  generally 
good  satisfaction  to  breeders.  As  a  matter  of  course 
where  there  is  a  Board  of  Directors  there  will  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  management  and  rules  of 
entry. 

The  pedigrees  of  heifers  have  always  been  admitted  to 
record  in  the  American  Herd  Book,  differing  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  English  H.  B.,  which  admits  no  females 
till  they  have  produced  a  living  calf,  excepting  as  produce 
under  the  pedigree  of  its  dam. 

Many  breeders  advocate  the  adoption  of  that  rule  for 
the  A.  H.  B.,  but  as  yet  they  appear  to  be  in  the  minority. 
With  this  minority  we  agree  and  cannot  see  the  use  of  en- 
tering several  thousand  pedigrees  in  each  volume  before 
knowing  whether  the  animals  to  which  they  belong  will  be 
useful  as  breeders  of  pedigree  cattle  or  not. 

Another  thing  on  which  there  is  difference  of  opinion  is 
the  abbreviation  of  all  pedigrees,  as  they  have  been  for  the 
last  seven  volumes,  merely  giving  sire  and  dam,  with  ref- 
erence to  volume  in  which  she  is  entered,  with  the  addi- 
tion— tracing  to  imported — (for  example)  Goodness,  by 
Orontes  (4623).  Or  take  an  imported  cow,  calved  in  1891, 
after  the  gr.  d.  and  her  sire,  we  have,  '  etc,  as  'in  Lavender 
33d,  vol.  26,  p.  792."  In  another  pedigree  we  find  refer- 
ence to  a  dam  recorded  in  the  12th  volume. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  the 
volumes  of  the  Herd  Book  in  order  to  make  a  proper 
study  and  get  a  fair  understanding  of  pedigrees  in  general, 
but  there  are  many  breeders  who  have  not  got  them  and  for 
various  reasons  have  no  intention  of  being  possessed  of 
them  all.  These  should  be  considered  and  be  given  the 
privilege  of  being  able  to  trace  the  pedigrees  of  their 
cattle  to  the  foundation  by  referring  to  some  full  pedigree 
in  the  same  volume,  this  principally  with  reference  to  be- 
ginners, who  sometimes  buy  the  volumes  in  which  their 
own  cattle  are  recorded,  and  no  other. 

With  old  breeders  who  have  made  a  life  long  study  of 
pedigrees  and  the  principles  of  breeding  involved  therein, 
it  is  different,  yet  we  hold  that  the  manner  of  abbrevia- 
tion is  unfair  to  them,  chiefly  in  making  more  trouble  in 
searching  out  full  pedigrees. 

A  breeder  who  is  acquainted  with  the  breeding  of  his 
own  cattle,  as  every  breeder  ought  to  be,  does  not  care  for 
a  full  reference  in  the  same  volume  for  his  own  sake,  as  he 
has  no  need  to  go  to  the  herd  book  for  a  full  pedigree;  he 
will  have  that  in  his  own  private  record,  if  nowhere  else. 

It  is  in  wanting  to  find  out  how  others,  some  of  the  most 
successful  breeders  perhaps,  have  bred  and  succeeded  that 
one  wants  to  search  the  herd  books,  and  in  so  doing  it  is 


unnecessary  trouble  to  have  to  refer  to  several  volumes  to 
get  at  the  body  of  the  pedigree,  as  it  were,  when  one  ought 
to  be  able  to  refer  to  all,  on  the  cow's  side,  in  one  volume. 
Not  to  be  able  to  do  this  is  bad  enough,  and  if  the  system 
is  continued  for  several  more  volumes,  there  will  be  few 
who  will  face  the  task  of  what  is  called  analyzing  a  pedi- 
gree, and  search  out  the  breeding  of  every  bull  in  the  pedi- 
gree of  every  other  bull  to  the  foundation. 

That  is  what  one  has  to  do  when  he  wants  to  introduce 
new  blood  into  his  herd  by  the  purchase  of  a  bull.  He 
should  know  the  pedigree  from  top  to  bottom,  and  breeders 
who  pay  for  having  the  pedigrees  of  their  cattle  recorded 
are  entitled  to  every  reasonable  facility  that  can  be  given 
to  aid  them  in  acquiring  that  knowledge. 

By  abbreviating  the  pedigrees,  many  more  can  be  got 
into  a  volume,  consequently  making  it  much  more  profit- 
able, in  a  money  point  of  view,  to  the  association,  enabling 
it  to  give  away  some  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  in  pre- 
miums for  the  benefit  and  encouragement  of  Shorthorn 
breeders  to  improve  the  breed  for  the  various  purposes  for 
which  it  is  used. 

Regarding  all  that  pertains  to  the  management  of  the 
work,  we  consider  it  well  and  expeditiously  done,  with  very 
few  mistakes  fof  so  large  a  volume.  There  is  an  index  of 
breeders  and  owners,  covering  about  40  pages,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book;  then  follows  996  pages  of  pedigrees, 
the  bulls  being  placed  in  alphabetical  order  and  all  of  each 
owner's  cows  under  his  own  name.  The  females  are  in- 
dexed at  the  end  of  the  volume,  with  the  name  of  the  sire 
added — thus,  Dora  by  Grover — the  addition  being  a  great 
help  in  finding  the  pedigree  of  a  cow  through  reference  to 
the  index. 

THE  CIRCULAR 

Above  mentioned  contains  a  list  of  the  herd  books  for  sale, 
the  price  of  which  has  been  reduced  50  per  cent  on  all 
volumes  up  to  volume  30,  excepting  that  volumes  i,  9,  10, 
II  and  12  are  out  of  print. 

The  reduction  puts  the  price  of  all  the  volumes  (excepting 
the  five  out  of  print)  and  the  E.  H.  B.  Reprint  of  Bulls,  to 
$60  for  the  lot,  less  than  $2  per  volume  all  round.  This 
offer  is  extended  to  December  31,  1892,  and  all  who  wish 
to  become  owners  of  as  complete  a  set  as  can  now  be  got 
should  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  and  write  J.  H. 
Pickrell,  secretary,  Montauk  block,  Chicago,  for  particulars. 

The  association  has  agreed  to  make  an  entry  of  25  Short- 
horn cows  for  the  dairy  school  at  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, and  offers  very  liberal  additions  to  the  published  list 
of  premiums  in  both  dairy  and  beef  classes.  The  amount 
offered  is  more  than  $5000,  which  includes  four  premiums 
added  in  the  Grand  Sweepstakes  class,  if  won  by  a  Short- 
horn, of  $500,  $300.  $200  and  $100. 

At  the  Chicago  Fat  S  ock  Show,  to  be  held  in  November 
next,  there  are  about  $1000  offered  in  additional  premiums 
by  the  association  for  competing  Shorthorns,  so  that 
there  is  every  inducement  for  those  to  exhibit  who  feel  in- 
clined to  do  so. 


P^HE  D/tlRY. 

Dairying  in  Kern  County. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  least 
noted  industries  of  Kern  county,  says  the  Kern  County 
Echo,  is  the  dairy  business.  From  the  fact  that  the 
business  is  not  run  upon  any  systematic  plan,  and  that  it 
is  generally  carried  on  in  connection  with  general  farming 
or  stock  raising,  it  is  difficult  to  give  many  exact  figures 
as  to  the  profits  of  the  business.  All  estimates  of  the 
exact,  direct  proceeds  must  fall  short  because  of  the  many 
indirect  items  of  profit  through  other  lines  of  farming  with 
which  it  is  connected. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  dairy  business  of  the  county 
was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  corporation  which 
with  the  proverbial  soullessness  of  corporations  effectually 
squelched  the  small  dairies.  Since  the  breaking  up  of  the 
large  dairy  ranches  into  small  holdings,  the  dairy  business 
here  has  improved  rapidly  and  in  its  present  condition, 
and  future  outlook  is  one  of  the  most  promising  industries 
of  the  county.  In  the  past,  the  large  ranges  and  the 
demand  for  stock  cattle  induced  the  dairies  to  make 
the  calves  a  primary  object  in  their  work.  Instead 
of  the  calf  getting  what  was  left  after  the  dairyman 
was  done,  the  order  was  reversed,  and  the  dairy- 
man took  the  leavings.  The  inevitable  tendency  of 
such  a  policy  was  towaid  beef  rather  than  milk, 
and  the  equally  inevitable  result  of  such  a  tendency 
was  a  disaster  to  the  dairy  products. 

Some  of  the  men  who  we  still  count  as  dairymen  are  in 
reality  only  breeding  fine  bulls  for  the  stockmen  and 
count  their  dairy  produce  simply  as  an  item  of  that  business. 
So  much  is  the  dairy,  as  a  distinct  feature,  in  its  infancy 
here  that,  we  regret  to  note,  there  are  scarcely  anv  of 
the  economical,  modern  devices  for  dairying,here.  Neither 
has  the  beef  tendency  in  the  cow  been  overcome.  In  every 
dairy  in  the  county  there  are  so  many  beef  cows  that  the  milk 
produc§r  has  scarcely  a  ghost  of  a  chance.  But  in  spite  of 
all  this  the  fine  opportunities  for  green  feed  almost  the 
entire  year,  the  remarkably  equable  temperature  and  the 
large  and  constantly  increasing  home  demand  for  dairy 
products  all  combine  to  make  the  business  profitable  to 
those  already  engaged  in  it,  and  to  oflfer  good  inducements 
to  others  to  embark  in  it. 

During  the  yearending  Dec.  30  1891  there  was  exported 
from  Kern  county,  149,615  pounds  of  cheese.  Much  of 
the  whey  and  milk  went  into  hogs,  of  which  were  shipped 
27  car  loads  or  1,960  head.  The  butter,  of  which  a  very 
large  amount  was  made,  was  almost  entirely  consumed  by 
the  home  trade  at  an  average  price  of  30  cents  per  pound 
while  the  home  consumption  of  cheese  was  fully  equal  to 
half  of  the  exports  of  that  product,  and  of  bogs,  was  equal 
to,  or  exceeded  the  exports. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  Kern  county  butter  and 
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cheese  producers,  U  Frank  Corsett,  of  the  Old  river  dis- 
trict. He  has  a  better  class  of  dairy  cows  than  the  average 
and  being  a  progressive  man,  is  selecting  and  breeding 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  dairy  qualities  of  his  stock. 
J.  S.  Ellis  makes  considerable  cheese  and  butter,  but  his 
cattle  bear  a  wide  reputation  for  their  beef  qualities,  so 
that  the  raising  of  fine  bulls  for  stock  breeders  is  his 
principal  object.  Both  of  these  men  find  hogs  a  very  im- 
portant adjunct  of  their  dairy  work  and  have  some 
thoroughbred  stock  in  that  line. 

W.  Canfield  has  been  in  the  dairy  business  here  for 
years,  and  is  a  heavy  producer,  especially  of  cheese.  His 
chief  difficulty  has  been  the  lack  of  a  convenient  shipping 
point.  The  station  of  Canfield  to  be  established  near  him 
on  the  new  S.  P.  branch  railroad  will  be  a  great  convenience 
to  him  as  well  as  to  many  of  his  neighbors  who  are  in  the 
same  business.  Chris  Mattley  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  the  dairy  work  in  the  county  and  everything  that 
he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  may  be  considered  authoritative. 
He  keeps  a  careful  record  of  everything  produced,  the 
average  of  his  cows,  the  prices  received,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing pertaining  to  his  work  is  carefully  noted  in  true 
business  style.  He  milks  on  an  average  6o  cows.  During 
1 891  he  made  both  butter  and  cheese,  but  this  year  has  made 
butter  alone.  His  sales  of  butter  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  were  over  $2000.  His  cows,  on  alfalfa  and  hay 
alone,  no  other  feed  being  used,  average  $50  per  year 
apiece.  This  is  a  better  average  than  many  dairies  can 
show  with  a  liberal  use  of  mill  or  other  feed.  Mr.  Mattley 
has  recently  ordered  a  cream  separator,  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  labor  of  handling  the  milk  as  well  as  increase 
the  average  yield  of  butter.  He  is  well  pleased  with  the 
prospects  for  the  dairy  interests  and  thinks  that  there  is 
room  for  a  great  increase  in  production.  P.  Corti,  Herman 
Piper  and  John  Batiste  are  men  bred  to  the  work  and  are 
constantlj^ncreasing  their  stock  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Triere  are  two  milk  dairies  that  supply  Bakersfield 
with  milk.  Mr.  Klipstine  milks  from  100  to  150  cows, 
and  besides  his  sales  of  milk,  produces  a  large  quantity  of 
butter  by  the  cream  separator  process. 

The  milk  dairy  of  Mrs.  Mastellar  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
what  can  be  done  by  strict  attention  to  work.  Starting  less 
than  two  years  ago  with  two  or  three  cows  and  a  can 
carried  around  among  her  neighbors  she  has  built  up  a 
good  business  employing  considerable  labor  and  paying  a 
good  income. 


An  Instance  of  Snccessfal  Dairying. 

Frank  S.  Chapin  writes  as  follows  for  the  Record-  Union: 
After  having  seen  so  many  who  think  there  are  no  chances 
left  in  California  for  a  poor  man,  the  writer  was  greatly 
pleased  the  other  day  in  Sierra  valley  to  notice  a  marked 
instance  of  successful  accumulation  at  farming. 

Ten  years  since  a  young  man  came  to  the  valley  without 
means  and  began  work  on  a  (arm.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  he  had  no  time  for  anything  else  and  his  services 
commanded  an  extra  price.  As  fast  as  he  earned  a  hun- 
dred dollars  he  loaned  it  out,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years 
his  wages  and  the  interest  they  had  earned  amounted  to 
$2000.  In  the  meantime  he  had  established  so  good  a 
name  that  he  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  buy  a  fine  dairy  ranch  on  reasonable  terms. 
His  mother  had  taught  him  the  secret  of  making  fine  but- 
ter of  good  keeping  qualities,  and  he  was  able  to  get  favor- 
able contracts  from  large  consumers.  When  his  own  sup- 
ply was  short  he  filled  some  of  these  with  butter  bought  of 
his  neighbors,  whose  make  was  not  so  uniformly  good  as 
to  enable  them  to  secure  contracts  on  their  own  account. 

Some  time  since  he  has  put  in  an  engine  and  separator, 
and  says  that  he  now  makes  ten  pounds  of  butter  from  the 
milk  that  formerly  made  seven.  As  he  was  always  careful 
in  his  methods,  I  do  not  think  this  statement  was  made 
from  a  careful  comparison  of  results,  but  was  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  that  there  was  a  great  gain.  His  next 
move  will  be  to  purchase  a  foundation  herd  from  some  fam- 
ily of  Shorthorns  noted  as  producers  of  butter.  As  he  al- 
ready has  more  personal  property  than  enough  to  pay  ofif 
all  the  indebtedness  on  a  ranch  worth  easily  $15,000,  the 
young  man  is  in  a  good  position  to  make  a  wise  invest- 
ment of  that  kind. 

His  success  was  not  because  he  had  a  better  chance 
than  others  or  more  natural  capacity.  I  saw  one  ranch  of 
920  acres,  with  fair  buildings  and  fences,  offered  at  $5000. 
It  was  less  than  Government  price  for  the  land,  with  value 
of  improvements  added.  It  needed  someone  with  the 
health  and  capital  to  bring  more  of  the  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  to  bring  in  a  ditch  of  water  to  irrigate  alfalfa.  It 
is  easily  capable  of  being  made  to  pay  a  good  interest  on 
$25,000.  Nor  is  this  the  only  similar  chance.  Again  there 
are  hundreds  of  just  as  capable  men  as  our  friend  who  has 
succeeded  so  well,  who  have  worked  hard  most  of  the  time 
for  the  past  ten  years,  earned  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
are  no  better  off  than  they  were  then.  This  man  had  self- 
respect  and  a  desire  for  the  esteem  of  others,  and  had 
neither  time  nor  money  to  waste. 

With  accumulated  capital,  established  credit  and  busi- 
ness experience,  he  is  in  position  to  make  the  next  $50,000 
easier  than  he  has  made  the  first  $15,000. 


HE  JHlEloD. 


Monntain  Hay  Handling. 

Frank  S.  Chapin  writes  to  the  Record-  Unioti  concerning 
his  observations  in  the  mountain  counties  of  northeastern 
California  as  follows  :  Traveling  through  the  mountains 
for  some  weeks,  where  hay  is  the  principal  crop,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  many  devices  for  stacking  and 
storing  away  in  the  barns.  Many  styles  of  net  are  used. 
Some  roll  the  load  from  the  wagon*,  making  a  stack  a 


little  wider  than  the  length  of  the  wagon  and  rolling  it  by 
means  of  a  long  rope  and  windlass  to  the  end  of  the  stack 
farthest  from  the  wagon,  another  rolls  the  load  up  the  side 
of  the  stack.  Others  are  used  to  roll  the  load  upon  a  car 
resting  on  a  track  that  carries  it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
the  angle  of  the  roof.  Other  nets  are  arranged  to  raise  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  load  to  the  stack  by  a  derrick.  All 
these  devices  handle  hay  rapidly  when  everything  is  just 
right,  but  it  is  considerable  trouble  to  prepare  fixtures  and 
sometimes  hard  to  get  and  keep  such  men  as  can  work 
them  to  good  advantage. 

To  unload  by  one  net  takes  a  very  heavy  derrick  and 
considerable  tackle,  while  the  small  nets  take  more  time  to 
unload  and  to  arrange  for  loading. 

The  horse  fork  is  more  generally  used  than  any  other 
device,  and  when  it  has  six  tines  that  are  long  enough  to 
reach  half  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  load,  and  derrick 
and  horse  are  arranged  and  trained  to  work  it  well, 
there  seems  to  be  no  better  way.  For  stacking,  a  very 
popular  derrick  is  built  like  a  windmill  frame,  mounted  on 
runners  so  as  to  be  easily  moved,  and  having  a  heavy  pole 
whose  center  works  on  a  joint  on  top  of  the  derrick. 

Ward  Bros,  of  Modoc  have  a  full-grown  Percheron 
stallion  that  is  spending  his  vacation  pitching  hay.  He 
starts  the  fork  steadily,  then  takes  a  brisk  trot  as  soon  as 
it  is  free  from  the  load.  If  the  men  will  do  their  part  as 
well,  he  puts  a  forkful  to  the  top  of  the  stack  about  as  quick 
as  a  man  would,  and  easily  disposes  of  a  load  in  five 
minutes. 

Those  who  build  the  wagon  sheds  and  stables  at  the 
sides  of  their  barns  high  enough  to  take  a  load  of  hay  and 
arrange  for  forkmg  into  the  barn  from  the  side  of  the  mow, 
can  unload  in  about  the  same  time.  When  they  elevate 
to  the  ridge  and  run  it  along  a  track  it  takes  more  time,  in 
proportion  to  length  of  barn — generally  10  to  15  minutes. 

Those  who  put  up  hay  for  least  labor  do  not  load  wagons 
at  all,  but  come  to  the  stack  with  1000  to  1500  pounds 
upon  a  heavy  rake,  called  a  buck,  and  either  elevate  it  by 
machinery  from  the  side  of  the  stack  or  slide  it  up  the  end 
upon  an  incline. 

Farmers  are  using  more  care  every  year  to  guard  against 
the  great  loss  all  around  the  outside  of  the  stack,  caused 
by  rain  and  sunshine.  With  derricks  they  are  building 
stacks  as  high  as  40  feet,  and  one  often  sees  stacks  upward 
of  too  feet  long.  In  Honey  Lake  valley  the  best  farmers 
cover  with  lumber,  generally  fencing,  which  is  used  for 
several  years  and  finally  made  into  fence. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  heavy  paper  treated  with 
paraffine,  matthine,  or  some  similar  preparation,  and  kept 
in  place  by  cleats,  to  cover  a  stack  in  sections,  would  not 
be  a  very  cheap  and  efificient  way  of  protecting  hay  from 
loss.  Good  barns  pay  a  large  interest  on  cost  in  saving 
on  quality  of  the  hay  they  store,  but  in  this  new  country, 
with  its  many  uses  for  money,  not  many  feel  that  they  can 
spare  the  means  to  build. 


Labor-Saving  Devices  for  Beetgrowers. 

The  exigencies  of  the  sugar  beet  product  at  Chino  are 
stimulating  local  inventive  genius,  and  the  Champion  thus 
alludes  to  it: 

Since  the  beet  harvest  of  last  year,  the  subject  of  pulling 
and  topping  beets  economically  by  machine  has  occupied  a 
number  of  persons  in  Chino.  It  has  been  believed  that 
some  implement  could  be  constructed  by  which  the  work 
could  be  done  much  more  rapidly,  easily  and  economically 
than  by  the  old  method  of  plowing  with  a  plowshare,  pull- 
ing and  topping  by  hand.  Among  very  large  beets,  this 
method  left  a  large  percentage  of  the  beets  in  the  ground, 
as  all  below  the  depth  at  which  the  plow  is  run  cannot  be 
gathered. 

W.  K.  Gird  has  invented  and  made  a  machine  designed 
to  plow  out,  elevate  and  top  the  beets.  Its  mechanism  is 
very  ingenious  and  calculated  to  deliver  the  beets  in  prime 
shape.  It  is  now  awaiting  some  corrections  and  improve- 
ments. 

H.  B.  Martin  has  made  an  implement  to  pull  beets,  the 
simplicity  of  the  construction  of  which  is  a  big  item  in  its 
favor.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  a  success,  when  Mr.  Mar 
tin's  idea  is  completely  wrought  out  in  it.  He  is  also  work- 
ing upon  a  topping  machine. 

But  Mr.  T.  F.  White  has,  we  believe,  the  honor  of  in- 
venting, manufacturing  and  first  successfully  operating  a 
machine  which  pulls  the  beets  and  lays  them  regularly  and 
in  good  condition  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  VVe  had  the 
pleasure  a  few  days  ago  of  observing  this  machine  making 
a  trial  in  the  fields,  and  it  certainly  appeared  to  be  capable 
of  doing  all  that  was  claimed  for  it.  It  consists  of  cultiva- 
tor trucks  with  beams  extending  forward  to  a  gauge  wheel. 
To  this  beam  is  attached  a  series  of  three  pairs  of  rods  or 
prongs,  pointed  at  the  lower  or  anterior  end,  and  retreating 
on  an  incline.  The  points  of  the  first  pair  are  about  four 
inches  apart,  or  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  larger  beets 
passing  between  them.  As  they  recede  they  approach 
each  other.  The  second  pair  is  closer  together,  designed  to 
pick  up  the  smaller  beets  which  pass  entirely  through  the 
first  pair.  The  whole  set  can  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the 
ground  at  will  by  a  pair  of  levers.  When  working,  the 
beets  are  caught  between  the  prongs,  and  by  the  approach 
of  the  rods  together  and.  the  resistance  of  the  soil,  are 
raised  up  the  incline  until  tney  are  dropped  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  implement  picks  up  the  very  smallest 
beets,  as  well  as  the  large  ones,  and  lays  them  in  a  row 
with  the  tops  in  the  direction  in  which  the  machine  is  go- 
ing. This  leaves  them  in  a  very  convenient  position  for 
the  toppers  to  pick  up  and  top.  We  venture  to  say  that  a 
man  can  top  at  least  75  per  cent  a  day  more  after  this  ma- 
chine than  after  a  plow.  Then  a  great  utility  of  the  ma- 
chine is  that  it  saves  the  entire  beet,  some  having  been 
pulled  that  were  fully  25  inches  long.  Mr.  White  has  filed 
a  caveat  on  the  implement,  and  will  apply  for  a  patent  as 
soon  as  he  gets  the  details  all  arranged  satisfactorily.  The 
first  trials  were  so  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Gird  and  Mr.  Shone 
that  Mr.  Gird  at  once  ordered  two  of  them  fci  his  use.  We 


hope  Mr.  White  will  realize  well  from  this  valuable  i 
tion.    It  will  save  thousands  of  dollars  on  the  Chino  rai 
alone,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  introduced  wherever  beets 
are  raised.     Mr.  White  has  also  under  way  a  topping  ma- 
chine. 
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Large  Scale  Apricot  Drying. 

A  communication  from  Newhall  was  received  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  embodying  a  complaint  against  Los 
Angeles  employment  agents,  charging  them  with  resorting 
to  misrepresentation  in  inducing  people  to  go  thither  to  en- 
gage in  the  work  of  cutting  apricots.  The  letter  stated  that 
the  agents  promised  that  apricot  cutters  could  make  $2. 50  a 
day  at  the  Newhall  drying  yards,  assuring  applicants  that 
they  would  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  100  pounds, 
while  the  fact  is  that  the  price  is  8  and  10  cents  a  box, 
weighing  40,  50  and  60  and  even  70  pounds.  The  corre- 
spondent in  addition  complained  of  long  hours,  poor  ac- 
comodations and  other  unpleasant  experiences  for  which 
he  and  many  others  hold  the  employment  agents  respons- 
sible. 

A  Times  reporter  was  detailed  to  visit  Newhall,  which 
is  28  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles,  to  investigate  the  com- 
plaint and  look  into  the  real  (acts.  He  found  the  little 
village,  usually  so  quiet,  transformed  into  an  extremely 
lively  place,  the  two  large  apricot-drying  establishments 
running  at  full  blast,  employing  upward  of  1000  persons, 
all  told,  American,  Spanish,  Chinese,  Italian,  French  and 
other  nationalities  being  represented  in  characteristic 
groups  in  the  long,  low  sheds  which  shelter  from  the  sun's 
rays,  the  hundreds  who  are  busily,  and  more  or  less  deftly 
cutting  the  apricots  and  spreading  them  upon  the  great 
drying  trays. 

Three  or  four  carloads  of  fruit  are  daily  handled  by 
each  of  the  two  establishments,  the  apricots  being  un- 
loaded in  their  shipping  boxes  upon  a  tramcar  which  tra- 
vels the  length  ot  the  sheds,  distributing  them  to  the  cut- 
ters, who  are  seated  about  the  frames  upon  which  rest 
large,  shallow  wooden  trays.  On  these  trays  the  halved 
apricots  are  spread  with  the  inner  sides  upward.  The  trays, 
when  filled,  are  stacked  upon  another  tramcar  to  be  hauled 
to  the  sulphuring  rooms  where  the  fruit  is  subjected  to  the 
strong  fumes  of  burning  brimstone,  after  which  the  trays, 
still  in  stacks  upon  the  cars,  are  wheeled  away,  out  into 
the  drying-yard,  and  laid  upon  the  smooth  ground  to  un- 
dergo the  desiccating  effect  of  hot  sunshine  for  two  suc- 
ceeding days.  Acres  of  ground  are  thus  covered  by  the 
trays  of  apricots,  which,  as  a  result  of  the  bleaching  sul- 
phur bath,  retain  their  bright  color  despite  the  hotness  of 
the  sun.  When  dried  sufficiently  the  fruit  is  collected 
again  in  boxes,  hauled  to  a  warehouse  and  there  placed  in 
sacks  for  shipment  to  Eastern  markets. 

To  those  whose  transactions  in  apricots  have  never  ex- 
ceeded an  occasional  purchase  by  the  dozen  or  pound  at  a 
city  fruitstand,  the  reckless  abandon  shown  in  handling 
the  vast  quantities  at  the  drying  works  appears  almost  sin- 
ful. Some  fruit  is  wasted,  a  great  deal  is  eaten  by  the 
cutters  and  some  of  it  is  condemned.  Then,  when  the 
dried  fruit  is  heaped  in  great  piles  preparatory  to  the  bag- 
ging, the  way  the  men  walk  roughshod  upon  the  heaps  and 
playfully  pelt  each  other  with  the  succulent  handfuls,  con- 
vinces one  that  the  housewife's  penchant  for  washing  dried 
fruit  before  stewing,  is  not  out  of  place. 

The  reporter  interviewed  the  superintendent,  several 
men  hired  by  the  day  and  a  number  of  cutters,  verifying 
the  truth  of  the  charges  made  by  the  correspondent.  To  a 
query  regarding  the  price  paid  to  the  latter,  the  superin- 
tendent said: 

"  We  pay  8  and  10  cents  per  box  for  cutting — 8  cents  for 
40-pound  and  10  cents  for  50  pound  boxes.  Yes,  the  boxes 
frequently  run  over  weight,  10  pounds  or  so,  but  we  aim  to 
average  them  up.  Each  cutter,  as  you  see,  has  a  large  tag 
attached  to  him  or  her,  and  as  fast  as  one  empties  a  box,  a 
man  takes  it  up  and  makes  a  punch  mark  in  the  fag. 
Each  of  these  punch  holes  represents  either  8  or  10  cents 
and  the  wages  are  paid  on  presentation  of  these  tags." 

"  How  much  can  these  cutters  make  in  a  day?"  the  re- 
porter asked  of  another  of  these  "bosses." 

"That  all  depends,"  was  the  reply.  "Some  of  them 
make  $  I,  some  $1.50  and  some  who  are  quite  expert  can 
make  $2  or  $2.50.  There  is  a  man,"  pointing  to  an  idler 
near  by,  "who  can  make  his  $3  or  more  every  day;  but  he 
is  an  exceptionally  good  cutter." 

"Yes,  we  can  make  from  $1  to  $2  a  day — sometimes," 
said  a  cutter;  "but  it  is  only  when  we  work  all  day  and  all 
night.  You  see,  while  there  is  fruit  on  hand  we  must  not 
stop  work  until  it  is  all  cleared  up.  Yesterday,  for  in- 
stance, everybody  went  on  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  some  of  them  worked  until  4  o'clock  this  morning, 
slept  an  hour  or  two  and  went  to  work  again  at  6." 

"  How  long  could  you  keep  that  up  ?"  was  asked. 

"Well,  that  was  a  little  longer  day  than  usual,  but  we 
work  nearly  every  night  to  10  or  11  o'clock." 

"  What  kind  of  board  do  you  get  ?" 

"Awful.  The  n-cent  meals  the  employment  agent 
promised  us  hardly  fill  a  hollow  tooth.  We  have  to  pay 
$5.50  a  week  for  board  and  lodging,  and  some  of  the  cut- 
ters are  lucky  if  they  make  enough  to  pay  expenses." 

Judging  from  the  large  crowd  of  people  who  came  away 
from  Newhall  on  the  same  train  that  bore  the  reporter  to 
Los  Angeles,  and  their  loudly  expressed  sentiments  of  dis- 
gust, more  than  a  few  cutters  had  given  up  trying  to  keep 
even  with  expenses.  Practically  all  of  those  who  went 
from  Los  Angeles  complained  about  misrepresentations  of 
the  employment  agents,  and  the  poor  inducements  for  la- 
bor to  engage  in  this  kind  of  work.  They  do  not  say  any- 
thing against  the  fruit  companies,  who  pay  as  they  promise, 
though  the  wages  are  meager,  but  they  bitterly  denounce 
the  agencies  that  induced  them  to  go  to  Newhall  to  make 
money  at  "cutting  cots." 
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California. 

There  is  a  land  of  every  land  of  the  pride. 
Beloved  by  heaven  o'er  all  ihe  world  beside; 

—James  Montgomery. 

Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  summer  s  lingering  bioom  delay'd. 

—  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  the  trees  adorn. 
With  glowing  blushes  like  the  rosy  morn. 

— James  Thompson. 

Now  golden  fraits  on  loaded  branches  shine. 
And  grateful  clusters  swell  with  fljods  of  wine. 

— Alexander  Pope. 

A  soothing  calm  on  every  breeze  is  borne, 
And  softer  sings  the  linnet  from  the  thofn; 

— John  Leyden. 

And  caught  the  fragrance  which  the  sundry  flowers. 
Fed  by  the  streams  with  soft  Derpf-ual  showers. 

—  William  Wordsworth. 

The  waving  verdure  roHs  along  the  plain. 
To  welcome  back  its  playful  mate«  again. 

— James  G.  Percival. 

By  these  fair  plains  the  mountain  circle  screens, 
And  feed  the  sueamlets  from  its  dJirk  ravines. 

—  Oliver  W.  Holmes. 

And  when  the  moon  with  softer  radiance  gleams, 
And  lovelier  heave  the  billows  in  her  b  ams, 

— Robert  Southey. 

Is  it  nit  lovely  ? — tell  me  where  doth  dwell 
The  power  that  wrought  so  beautiful  a  spelL 

— Richard  H.  Dana, 
J.  W. 


The  Lilac  Witch. 

"It  can't  be  as  bad  as  that,  Sophie.  Must 
your  father  have  20,000  francs  by  the  first  of 
January  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Henri,  or  else — "  her  lip  quivered  a 
little— "or  else  the  mortgage  will  be  fore- 
closed, and  father  will  lose  all  his  land,  and 
we  shall  be  homeless." 

"  Not  if  I  am  around ! "  said  Henri, 
stoutly. 

Sophie  looked  proudly  at  him,  and  then 
around  at  the  wall  of  the  studio.  What  an 
artist  Henri  was  ! 

She  came  to  him  and  laying  her  hand 
gently  on  his  shoulder,  gazed  sadly  into  his 
eyes  and  said: 

"  I  know,  Henri,  I  know.  But  then  you 
are  poor  now." 

"  I  will  rise — get  a  picture  into  the  Salon, 
make  monev — " 

"Yes,  dear,  but  if  papa  loses  all  his  prop- 
erty, and  besides — "  and  her  gray  eyes  grew 
moist  and  she  looked  wistfully  away. 

"  And  besides  ? "  repeated  Henri,  with 
anxious  inquiry. 

"  And,  besides,  papa  has  been  hinting  at 
the  marriage  proposals  of  Jean  Bertrand,  an 
old  playmate  of  mine,  who  offers  to  pay  off 
all  the  mortgage  on  the  day  of  his  betrothal 
to  me." 

"  To  you,  Sophie  !  You  don't  mean  that 
you — that  your  father — " 

Sophie  looked  down  sadly  at  a  pair  of 
neat  1  ttle  feet. 

"  Henri,  you  know  I  love  you,  and  that  I 
have  promised  faithfully  to  be  your  wife;  but 
think  of  poor  papa,  and  think  of  all  I  owe 
him.  Oughtn't  I  to  be  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  to  save  him  from  ruin?" 

Then  they  both  looked  sadly  away  in  si- 
lence. Suddenly  Henri  squeezed  Sophie's 
hand  so  hard  that  she  started  violently. 

"Wait,  S"phie!"  he  exclaimed.  "I've 
got  a  plan  !  We— you  and  I — can  earn  that 
twenty  thousand." 

"  Yes,  yes;  how  ?  " 

"Why,  you  be  my  model,  and  I'll  paint 
you." 

"  Oh,  will  you .''  B  it — but  you  couldn't 
sell  a  picture  of  tne  for  twenty  thousand 
francs." 

In  answer,  Henri  drew  her  before  a  little 
square  mirror,  hung  between  the  two  win- 
dows, and  made  her  look  at  her  own  re- 
flection. 

"  See  there,  Sophie  !  Just  look  at  your 
eyes.  Are  they  not  the  deepest  gray,  with 
golden  lights  in  them  'i  an-)  are  not  your  lips 
as  red  as  this  carmine?  and  just  see  that 
little  pointed  chin  !  How  I  could  paint 
that  !  And  those  pink  cheeks — fresh  as  a 
baby^s ! " 

Sophie  began  to  blush  at  Henri's  enthusi- 
asm, and  turning  from  the  glass,  looked  into 
bis  dark  face,  which  was  lit  up  with  the  glow 
of  an  almost  poetic  inspiration. 

"  And,  you  know,"  he  went  on,  "some- 
thing tells  me  that  I  shall  paint  you  better 
than  I  ever  painted  anything  before — 'hat 
you  will  be  my  muse,  my  inspiration.  You 
must  wear  a  loosely  fitting  lilac — very  soft 
lilac — robe,  and  you  will  have  your  hair 
down,  hanging  over  your  left  shoulder,  which 
will  peep  through  your  curls  like  a  white 
dove  in  a  golden  cage    And  you  must  hold 
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a  spray  of  lilacs  in  your  hand  and  be  re- 
clining under  a  lilac  bush,  and  I'll  call  you 
the  Lilac  Witch.  Didn't  you  ever  hear  ol 
the  legend  of  the  Lilac  Witch  ?  Grandma 
used  to  love  to  tell  me  about  her  She  was 
a  very  beautiful  fairy,  and  men  came  around 
her  to  catch  a  smile  from  her  red  lips,  and 
•  he  man  she  smiled  on  was  made  bold  to  do 
high  deeds;  but  if  his  heart  was  drawn  away 
to  another  woman,  in  a  moment  she  spoiled 
all  he  had  done,  and  made  a  beggarly 
wretch  of  him.  Besides,  you  know,  the  lilac 
will  go  so  well  with  your  complexion  and 
hair  and  eyes." 

And  so  it  was  planned  The  sittings  were 
daily.  Sophie  was  a  very  patient  model, 
and  Henri  was  full  of  inspiration  and 
worked  with  a  certainty  of  success.  He 
made  studies  of  her  face  in  all  possible 
moods  and  expressions,  till  by  culling  what 
was  most  entrancing  in  each,  he  began  to 
create  an  ideal.  He  threw  the  whole  vigor 
of  his  poetic  soul  into  his  work,  striving  to 
get  that  longing,  inspiring  look  in  the  large 
gray  eyes  which,  mingled  with  an  expression 
naif  of  piiy,  half  of  triumph,  in  the  rest  of 
the  face,  was  to  make  up  the  ideal  of  the 
Lilac  Witch.  He  found  the  look  of  long- 
■  ng  and  inspiration  in  Sophie's  eyes,  but  the 
pity  and  triumph — that  divine  mix'.ure  of 
pride  in  victory  and  sorrow  for  the  con- 
quered— were  wanting.  By  his  own  talent, 
Henri  created  them,  inspired  by  his  love 
and  the  prize  set  before  him 

One  day  in  December  he  was  working 
away  with  his  brush  while  Sophie  reclined 
on  the  model's  platform.  He  could  see  how 
tired  she  was.  His  own  face  showed  that 
but  for  the  indomitable  fire  in  his  black 
eyes,  he  would  have  given  out  long  ago. 
But  the  day  of  foreclosing  the  mortgage 
drew  on  apace.  Still,  to-day  was  a  happy 
day — Henri  had  a  surprise  for  Sophie,  and 
as  he  occasionally  searched  his  palette  for 
colors,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  twitched 
with  his  suppressed  secret. 

Sophie  was  just  saying  how  Jean  Bertrand 
kept  repeating  his  offer  to  her  father,  and 
how,  as  the  days  went  by  and  the  first  of 
January  approached,  her  father  seemed  more 
and  more  inclined  to  accept.  Henri  smiled 
sweetly. 

"Very  good  for  ^L  Bertrand,"  he  said. 
"But  I  have  something  to  tell  you — some- 
thing splendid,  superb,"  and  he  kissed  his 
hand  with  a  theatrical  gesture. 

"  O,  what  is  it  ?  "  exclaimed  Sophie,  jump- 
ing up  and  spoiling  the  folds  of  her  care- 
fully arranged  drapery. 

Henri  forgave  her  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
news.  Then  he  told  her  how  the  agent  of 
an  oil  magnate,  just  over  from  America,  was 
looking  all  over  Paris  for  paintings  of  beauti- 
ful women;  how  he  had  seen  the  "Lilac 
Witch,"  now  nearly  finished,  and  how  he 
had,  with  an  American's  extravagance,  of- 
fered the  fabulous  sum  of  30,000  francs. 
That  ended  the  sitting  for  that  day,  for 
Sophie  insisted  on  taking  Henri  at  once  to 
her  father,  telling  him  the  news,  and  making 
him  break  off  all  further  negotiations  with 
Jean  Bertrand. 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  Henri  was  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage  as  soon  as  the  picture 
was  transferred,  keep  ng  the  surplus  of 
10,000  francs  to  start  life  with  Sophie,  while 
her  father  dismissed  Jean  Bertrand  with  the 
precautionary  hint  that,  in  case  the  Ameri 
can  should  fail,  then  he  would  immediately 
accept  Bertrand's  offer. 

It  was  the  evening  before  the  great  day 
when  the  picture  was  to  be  formally  sold,  the 
30,000  francs  handed  over,  and  Henri  and 
Sophie  married.  Henri  was  in  the  studio, 
standing  before  the  picture.  In  one  hand 
he  held  a  lighted  cigarette;  in  the  other  an 
acutely  pointed  paint  brush.  He  was  scru- 
tinizing the  face  of  his  beloved  ■'  Lilac 
Witch "  with  a  look  of  intense  exultation 
Every  now  and  then  he  would  make  an  in- 
finitesimal stroke  with  the  brush,  after  which 
he  would  take  a  long  pull  at  the  cigarette, 
letting  the  smoke  slowly  exude  from  his 
mouth  and  nose  in  a  manner  that  bespoke 
keen  satisfaction.  He  was  putting  on  what 
he  called  the  last  touches  before  he  said 
good-night  to  the  picture  and  went  to  call  on 
Sophie.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was 
already  past  9,  and  he  had  promised  to  be 
there  at  8.  Still,  there  were  only  a  few  more 
tiny  touches  needed  and  then  he  would  go. 
He  lit  cigarette  after  cigarette,  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  changed  the  lamps  and 
surveyed  the  painting  from  twenty  different 
Doints  of  view.  Finally,  he  seemed  satisfied, 
threw  down  the  brush,  drew  a  sofa  up  in 
front  of  the  easel  and  lay  there,  watching 
the  Witch's  face  with  a  lover's  rapture  His 
chest  heaved,  his  eyes  grew  bright,  the 
muscles  round  his  mouth  softened  into  an 
expression  of  supreme  delight. 

Suddenly  he  started  and  looked  at  his 
watch.  It  was  12  o'clock  and  he  had  for- 
gotten, and  Sophie  had  probably  gone  to 
bed,  wondering  why  he  never  came.  He 
blamed  himself  for  being  so  thoughtless. 


This  changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts, 
reminding  him  that  to-morrow  he  married 
S.iphie  and  they  would  always  live  together. 
A  bright  smile  lit  up  his  face,  but  it  was  a 
commonplace  smile  compared  to  his  look  of 
a  few  seconds  ago.  Yes,  to-morrow  Sophie 
would  be  his,  and  they  would  come  and  pay 
him  30,000  francs  and  take  away  the  "  Lilac 
Witch."  Take  away  the  "  Lilac  Witch  ?  " 
Why,  of  course;  he  had  only  painted  it  for 
the  sake  of  marrying  Sophie. 

Henri  looked  away  from  the  picture  with 
a  dull  ache  at  his  heart.  Somehow,  life  with 
Sophie,  when  the  "  Lilac  Witch  "  was  gone, 
did  not  seem  so  sweet  as  it  used  to  in  the 
old  days  when  they  had  the  first  sittings. 
Then  the  picture  only  meant  to  him  the 
portrait  of  his  dear  Sophie.  Now,  when  he 
was  gazing  into  that  fair,  arch  face  on  the 
canvas,  so  triumphant  and  yet  so  pitying 
and  tender,  he  never  thought  of  its  being 
Sophie's  face  at  all.  He  seemed  to  see 
there  something  that  was  all  his  own  and 
had  come  out  of  his  own  soul.  How  could 
he  bear  to  part  with  it  ?  But  he  was  win- 
ning Sophie  by  giving  it  up.  A  horrible 
doubt  came  to  him.  What  if  after  all  he 
should  love  the  picture  better  than  the 
model?  He  shook  his  bead  resolutely  and 
went  to  bed.  All  that  night  in  his  dreams 
that  awful  doubt  tormented  him. 

On  the  morrow  Sophie  appeared  before 
the  hour  of  the  business  transaction,  so  as  to 
tidy  up  the  studio  and  make  it  look  more 
festive.  She  found  Henri  there  before  the 
picture  as  usual.  He  had  wheeled  the  easel 
up  near  the  window  and  was  devouring  the 
paintirig  with  his  eyes.  He  never  so  much 
as  turned  his  head  to  greet  her.  He  saw 
there,  on  a  bank  of  moss,  half  sitting,  half 
reclining,  a  beautiful  woman,  the  image  of 
his  sweetheart,  yet  wearing  an  intangible 
something  about  the  eyes  and  mouth — some- 
thing that  Henri,  with  feelings  of  misgiving, 
felt  that  Sophie  had  not.  The  wavy,  light 
brown  hair,  hanging  in  ringlets  over  the 
bare  shoulder,  and  the  vermeil  tint  of  the 
pure  cheek,  were  simply  a  clever  copy  of 
Sophie's  charms.  But  in  the  gray  eyes  was 
a  look  that  seemed  to  tell  of  a  great,  unsat- 
isfied longing  for  love — or,  perhaps,  vic- 
tory— while  the  delicate,  slightly  curving 
lips  had  a  tender,  pitying  expression  that 
was  strangely  contradicted  by  the  pointed 
chin,  which  bodied  forth  a  scornful  joy  of 
triumph — perhaps  the  very  triumph  which 
the  eyes  were  longing  for,  and  whose  vctim 
the  mouth  pitied.  The  very  compositeness 
of  the  (ace,  full  of  contradictions,  was  the 
origin  of  its  charm. 

Henri  looked  long  at  the  face,  and  then 
turned  and  glanced  hall  timidly,  half  hope- 
fully, at  Sophie.  She  thought  she  caught 
his  meaning  and  smiled  back  at  him. 

"  Is  it  like  ?  "  she  laughed. 

Henri's  fare  lost  the  look  of  hope.  He 
turned  eagerly  back  to  the  picture,  looked  at 
it  a  minute,  then  turned  away  with  a  sigh, 
Sophie  came  to  him,  and  looking  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  lovely  reflection  of  herself, 
asked  him  why  he  sighed.    He  answered: 

"  Ah,  Sophi',  you  cannot  understand,  you 
cannot  know  the  feeling  of  adoration  which 
an  artist  has  for  something  into  which  he 
has  poured  his  whole  soul.  This  is  my 
masterpiece.  I  shall  never  do  anything  as 
good,  as  rich,  as  expansive  again — no, 
never  !  All  the  strength,  all  the  purity,  all 
the  poetry,  of  my  inmost  soul  are  embodied 
in  that  one  painting,  and  now — now  I  must 
part  with  it — must  say  gord-by  forever  to 
what  has  been  meat  and  drink  to  me  for 
months  past.  You  cannot  know  what  it 
has  come  to  mean  to  me — how,  like  Pyg- 
malion, I  have  worshipped  it  as  I  created 
it  It  is  more  than  a  portrait.  It  is  an 
ideal  in  which  I  have  lived  for  months.  O, 
where — where  shall  I  find  anything  to  take 
its  place  ? " 

,  And  Henri,  kneeling  before  the  picture, 
spread  out  his  hands  in  supplication.  Sophie 
knelt  beside  him,  and  gently  passing  one 
arm  over  his  shoulder,  whimpered  softly  to 
him.  as  if  they  already  knelt  before  the  altar: 

"  Here,  Henri,  here  I  am  !  Have  you  not 
me?  Did  you  not  paint  that  picture  to 
marry  me,  and  now  it's  done,  are  we  not  to 
be  married,  and  you  are  to  have  me  always  ?  " 

She  paused.  Henri  slowly  looked  around 
and  gazed  long  and  steadily,  with  a  blank, 
searching  look,  into  her  sweet,  pale  face. 
Then  he  turned  toward  the  "  Lilac  Witch," 
shuddered  and  sorrowfully  shook  his  head 
He  noticed  that  in  a  spot  near  the  edge  of 
the  canvas  the  varnish  had  worn  a  little 
rough.  He  got  up  from  his  knees,  and  push 
ing  aside  a  curtain,  went  into  a  side  room  to 
get  a  pot  of  varnish. 

Sophie  remained  motionless,  kneeling  be- 
fore the  picture,  her  bo^om  heaving,  her 
eyes  flashing,  her  hands  clutching  con- 
vulsively at  her  dress.  She  repeated  his 
last  words—"  Where  shall  I  find  anything 
to  take  its  place  ?  " 

Jealousy,  cruel  as  the  grave,  jealousy  of 
her  own  idealized  self,  jealousy  of  the  image 


of  her  own  person  reflected  in  the  artist's 
imagination,  was  taking  hold  of  her.  O, 
how  she  hated  the  picture  that  had  stolen 
her  only  possession,  had  cheated  her  of 
Henri's  love  !  She  arose  and  looked  sav- 
agely at  the  lovely  "  Lilac  Witch."  Then, 
glancing  wildly  around  the  room  for  a 
weapon,  she  spied  on  a  little  table  Henri's 
mixing-knife.  It  was  of  steel  and  quite 
sharp.  She  ran  to  it,  seized  it,  and  then 
coming  up  so  close  that  her  hot  breath  made 
the  canvas  mois^,  she  hissed: 

"  There,  you  thief,  you,"  and  with  a  few 
strokes  of  the  knife,  she  cut  and  slashed  the 
lovely  face  and  tore  out  the  gray  eyes,  and 
hacked  the  poor  head  and  bosom  into  shreds. 
Then,  throwing  back  her  head,  she  stood  up- 
right, panting  and  trembling,  before  her  dis- 
figured rival. 

At  that  second  it  seemed  as  if  the  scorn- 
ful, pitying,  triumphant  look  of  the  Lilac 
Witch  had  passed  to  her  own  face. 

Just  then  came  a  rustle  at  the  curtain  and 
a  rattle  at  the  door.  Henri  slipped  in  quietly 
from  the  inner  room,  and  Sophie's  ta'ber 
came  busiling  in  from  the  ball.  The  two 
men  came  forward  and  greeted  one  another 
cordially;  then  they  turned  toward  Sophie 
and  the  picture. 

Wi.h  a  sharp  cry  Henri  bounded  forward, 
and  pressing  his  forehead  against  the  mutil- 
ated painting,  cried  like  a  child. 

Sophie  looked  wildly  about,  and  staggered 
toward  her  father.  He  roughly  led  her  to  a 
chair.  Then,  pulling  his  htit  down  over  his 
ears,  he  said  hoarsely,  half  almid: 

"  I  must  go  and  find  Jean  Bertrand." 
Charles  W.  Sbope  in  the  Harvard  Advocate. 


That  Old  Parasol. 

Don't  throw  it  away,  the  frame  is  just  as 
good  as  new,  and  a  little  ingenuity  and  a 
small  amount  of  material  will  do  wonders  in 
making  something  charming  out  of  it.  Get 
two  squares  of  silk  mull,  or,  if  you  can't  hnd 
that,  a  fine  bernani,  or  atmost  any  other 
really  fine,  handsome,  thin  material.  There 
are  eight  ribs  to  the  average  parasol;  and 
two  squares  exactly  in  handkerchief  shape, 
so  placed  that  one  point  comes  mirlway  of 
the  side  of  the  other,  will  just  cover  the 
parasol.  Lay  these  squares  over  the  frame 
and  attach  the  points  very  lighily.  If  care- 
fully done,  a  pin  will  hold  them  until  prop- 
erly arranged.  Then  cut  a  small  bole  in  the 
middle  of  each  section;  through  this  the  tip 
of  the  stick  is  to  be  pasred,  the  circle  or 
rim  around  it  having  been  previously  re- 
moved, which  is  easily  done  by  taking  out 
the  little  rivet  that  holds  it  to  the  wood. 
Out  of  the  material  that  comes  off  at  the 
sides  when  the  squares  are  cut  make  a  tiny 
puff.  Put  this  around  the  tip  and  put  the 
little  rim  back  in  place.  The  edges  of  the 
material  may  be  hummed  or  turned  in  and 
covered  by  a  ruffle  of  lace.  If  desired,  a 
lining  may  be  put  in.  To  do  ibis,  it  is  well 
to  have  a  pattern  taken  from  the  cover  as  it 
originally  was  on  the  parasol. 

While  it  is  considered  quite  an  undertak- 
ing to  cover  a  parasol  nicely,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  formidable  task  that  many  people 
seem  to  think.  What  is  required  is  exceed- 
ing care  and  neatness  and  a  very  close 
attention  to  the  minor  details  of  the  job. 
Once  having  tried  the  experiment,  the  care- 
ful needlewoman  will  experience  little  diffi- 
culty in  doing  a  good  piece  of  work.  A  bit 
of  crepe  de  Chine,  crepe  lisse  or  other  ma- 
terial costs  but  little,  and  will  make  a  very 
handsome  finish  to  any  one  of  the  score  of 
old  frames,  many  of  them  with  really  ele- 
gant handles,  which  may  be  found  in  almost 
any  of  the  store-closets  or  wardrobes  in  the 
country,  and  which  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
thrown  aside  as  absolutely  worthless. 

Fine  work  is  by  no  means  a  monopoly; 
and,  while  there  is  a  certain  handling,  which 
may  be  called  ''  style,"  in  the  putting  up  of 
these  goods,  the  neatness  which  is  required 
to  do  a  first  class  job  may  be  acquired  by 
almost  anybody.  A  trimming  of  lace,  plait- 
ing, ruching  and  puffing,  indeed,  garniture 
of  any  sort  which  is  made  of  material,  can 
readily  be  arranged  by  any  lady  of  ingenuity; 
and  as  there  is  in  many  families  a  greater 
amount  of  good  taste  and  wit  than  money, 
it  is  well  for  the  wives  and  daughters  to 
realize  that  they  can,  with  but  trifling  cost, 
supply  themselves,  not  only  with  parasols, 
but  with  many  other  beau.iful  things. 


Editor — See  here  !    In  this  story  you 
make  one  of  the  characters  ask  another  how 
the  thermometer  s'ands. 
Contributor — Yes. 

Editor— And  then  you  write:  "  At  96  de- 
grees," she  replied  in  frigid  tones. 

The  girls  are  dressing  more  like  the  men 
every  season,  but  we  have  not  noticed  any 
any  of  those  suspenders  the  dear  things  are 
wearing  this  summer  fastened  with  a  ten- 
penny  nail. 


Ado.  20,  1892. 
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Beach  Life  at  Santa  Monica. 

Written  for  the  Exteal  Pbess  by  Clara  S.  Beowx. 

There  are  several  attractive  seaside  re 
sorts  near  Los  Angeles  which  are  largely 
frequented  during  the  summer  season. 
Santa  Monica  has  been  the  most  prominent 
of  these  for  some  years,  but  now  has  a  rival 
in  the  rapidly  growing  port  of  Redondo. 
Any  one  viewing  the  Sunday  crowd  at  either 
of  these  pUaces  would  think  there  could  not 
be  many  people  left  for  the  other  watering 
places,  unless  observation  had  previously 
shown  him  that  crowded  cars  are  the  rule 
on  all  the  seaside  trains. 

Santa  Monica  is  i8  miles  from  Los  An- 
geles and  is  connected  with  the  city  by  two 
lines  of  railway,  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  recently  completed  Santa  Fe. 

The  S.  P.  line  runs  through  the  best  of 
farming  land,  much  of  it  perennially  moist 
and  green,  affording  pasturage  for  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  It  is  still  in 
large  holdings  and  will  afiord  many  oppor- 
tunities for  settlement  when  it  is  divided 
into  small  portions,  as  the  princely  estates 
of  California  will  be  divided  some  day 
There  is  only  one  town  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific route;  this  was  created  hy  the  railway 
company  five  years  ago,  and  is  called  "  The 
Palms,"  from  the  fact  that  the  streets  are 
bordered  with  palm  trees.  Eucalyptus  and 
evergreen  groves  were  planted,  parks  were 
ornamented  with  tropical  trees  and  plants, 
handsome  villas  were  erected,  and  already 
the  valley  is  transformed  into  a  sylvan  dale, 
making  a  beautiful  suburban  residence. 
Midway  between  The  Palms  and  the  Santa 
Monica  range  of  mountains,  which  extends 
at  right  angles  from  the  sea,  is  a  National 
Soldiers'  Home,  established  three  years  ago 
and  occupied  by  about  700  veterans.  The 
large,  dark-red  buildings  are  beautifully 
situated,  and  the  extensive  grounds  may  be 
made  to  excel  in  loveliness  those  of  any 
other  similar  institution  in  the  Union,  for, 
added  to  the  liberal  appropriation  from  the 
Government,  is  the  most  favorable  climate 
for  vegetation.  The  old  soldiers  enjoy 
their  proximity  to  the  ocean,  and  are  seen 
on  the  streets  of  Santa  Monica  every  day. 

The  breeze  freshens  and  has  a  salty  flavor, 
the  long  train  quickens  its  speed  after  sur- 
mounting the  steep  grade  near  The  Palms, 
and  there,  stretching  inimitably  before  us,  is 
the  azure  Pacific.  Just  as  we  question 
whether  we  are  going  to  plunge  into  the 
sparkling  water,  the  engine  stops  on  a  bluflf 
50  feet  above  the  beach,  the  Hotel  Arcadia 
close  at  our  left  and  the  town  nestling  amid 
its  foliage  on  our  right.  Following  the  crowd, 
we  are  quickly  on  the  beach,  and  here  the 
fun  begins.  Some  go  out  on  the  wharf  to 
fish,  others  rush  to  the  bathhouses  eager 
for  a  dip  in  the  surf,  the  perpetually  hungry 
retreat  to  the  pavilions  and  spread  out  the 
contents  of  their  generous  lunch  baskets, 
children  dig  in  the  sand,  and  old  and  young 
establish  themselves  close  by  the  restless 
waves  and  listen  to  their  never-ending  song. 
All  along  the  beach  are  tents  and  rustic  cot- 
tages occupied  by  campers,  who  lease  the 
ground  with  water  and  other  conveniences. 
The  heterogeneous  structures  are  unsightly, 
but  they  condense  within  their  close  com- 
pass a  freedom  of  enjoyment  that  is  more 
highly  prized  by  many  persons  than  the 
most  luxurious  quarters  would  be  with  their 
attendant  limitations.  During  the  months 
of  June,  July,  August  and  September,  the 
beach  is  lively  with  this  resident  population, 
aside  from  the  numerous  daily  visitors,  and 
many  amusing  incidents  occur.  Santa 
Monica  has  two  distinct  phases  of  life — the 
fashionable  and  unconventional — and  the 
latter  seems  a  part  of  the  very  sands  of  the 
beach.  One  longs  for  a  kodak  as  the  im- 
possibility of  describing  the  many  ludicrous 
scenes  with  a  pen  is  apparent.  There  is  no 
lawlessness,  only  an  abandonment  to  in- 
nocent and  healthful  sport  which  attacks 
paterfamilias  as  well  as  tiis  young  hopefuls, 
the  worthy  matrons  and  gay  young  girls. 
The  rollers  dash  in  with  considerable  force, 
except  at  low  tide,  and  bathing  is  ex- 
hilarating. There  are  strong  ropes  for  the 
timid  and  weak,  but  swimmers  fearlessly 
breast  the  advancing  waves  as  they  rear 
themselves  preparatory  to  their  plunge  upon 
the  beach,  breaking  into  a  sea  of  foam.  Hot 
salt  water  baths  may  be  had,  and  there  are 
still  water  tanks  provided  with  trapezes  and 
springboards  for  those  who  do  not  enjoy 
the  surf.  Besides  the  beach  sports,  there 
are  free  concerts  on  the  shady  esplanade 
which  is  the  pride  of  Santa  Monica.  The 
Sunday  throng  atterdant  upon  them  is 
thoroughly  cosmopolitan.  Good-natured 
Germans  talk  volubly  be'^ide  dark-skinned 
Mexicans  or  Italians;  the  lively  French  elbow 
England's  complacent  sons  and  daughters; 
'Swedes  and  Norwegians  mix  with  natives 
of  Southern  climes;  the  rubicund  Irishman 
and  the  "colored  gemman  "  are  there;  rep- 


resentatives from  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  Union  may  be  seen;  gray-haired  men 
and  little  children,  hard  workers,  sporting 
men,  music  lovers,  fun  lovers,  and  a  goodly 
sprinkling  of  blue-coated,  crippled  inmates 
of  the  Soldiers'  Home.  It  is  Sunday;  these 
people  have  forsaken  the  customs  that  send 
men  churchward;  the  scene  is  to  some  minds 
a  desecration  of  the  day,  yet  this  motley 
crowd  is  an  orderly  one;  there  is  no  hint  of 
indecency  within  it.  Very  little  drunken- 
ness is  seen,  and  a  woman  without  escort  is 
perfectly  free  from  annoyance.  Often  there 
are  balloon  ascensions  and  parachute  de- 
scents. In  the  days  of  "  the  boom,"  when 
lawless  characters  from  all  quarters  were 
attracted  to  southern  California,  "  sure 
thing  "  gamblers  infested  Santa  Monica,  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  visible  now.  Stand- 
ing on  the  bluff  and  looking  seaward,  one 
is  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  curving 
shore  line  as  it  runs  out  to  the  extremity  of 
Point  Dunie  on  one  hand  and  beyond  Re- 
dondo to  Point  Vincent  on  the  other.  The 
Sierra  Santa  Monica  jut  boldly  into  the  sea 
on  Point  Dunie,  and  when  the  sun  sets  be- 
hind their  rugged  outlines,  a  picture  is 
formed  worthy  of  the  most  noted  artist's 
brush.  I  once  heard  a  famous  writer  say 
that  it  was  the  finest  view  of  the  kind  that 
he  had  ever  beheld,  yet  he  had  traveled  in 
many  lands.  Fashion  also  has  many  de- 
votees here.  At  the  hotel  on  the  verge  of 
the  bluff,  or  at  the  Casino  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  one  may  lead  a  very  different 
life  from  that  of  the  beach  campers  and  pic- 
nickers. Brilliant  balls  are  given,  tennis, 
polo  and  horseback  riding  are  practiced. 
The  annual  tennis  tournaments  of  southern 
California  take  place  at  the  Casino,  and  the 
Slate  National  Guard  has  more  than  once 
held  its  encampment  at  this  resort.  There 
are  beautiful  shaded  canyons  in  the  moun- 
tains, two  miles  distant,  which  attract  many 
visitors;  so  also  does  the  flourishing  ostrich 
farm  near  by.  The  town  is  situated  on  a 
plateau  above  the  bluff,  which  is  in  some 
places  100  feet  high.  Numerous  pretty 
flower  gardens,  green  lawns  and  spreading 
shade  trees  show  that  the  ocean  breezes  are 
not  too  severe  for  abundant  p  ant  growth, 
while  they  temper  the  atmosphere  to  a  de- 
lightfully equable  degree  summer  and 
winter.  During  the  remarkably  long  hot 
spell  of  last  year,  the  mercury  never  went 
higher  than  78'  at  Santa  Monica.  The 
place  is  well  patronized  during  the  winter, 
as  it  is  never  too  cold  for  comfort,  and  there 
is  more  or  less  sea  bathing  the  year  round. 
The  permatlent  population  of  the  town  is 
about  1500.  U.  S.  Senator  John  P.  Jones 
of  Nevada  has  an  elegant  residence  on  Ocean 
avenue,  which  is  occupied  much  of  the  time 
by  his  family.  Fanny  Davenport,  the  well- 
known  actress,  has  a  pretty  cottage  over- 
looking the  sea.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  Company  is  now  building  one  of 
the  longest  wharves  in  the  world  near  Point 
Dunie,  intending  to  create  a  deep-sea  harbor 
that  will  be  protected  from  storms.  The 
wharf  is  to  extend  diagonally  across  the  bay, 
forming  a  breakwater,  and  will  be  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  long.  It  is  expected  that 
Santa  Monica  will  become  a  place  of  com- 
mercial importance  after  this  enterprise  is 
completed;  but,  independent  of  shipping 
business,  the  town  will  always  have  its  beach 
and  climate  and  be  one  of  the  most  famous 
watering  places  of  the  Pacific  coast. 


A  LITTLE  eight-year-old  Irish  boy  in  one 
of  our  pub;ic  schools  was  reproved  by  his 
teacher  for  some  mischief.  He  was  about 
to  deny  his  fault,  when  she  said: 

"  I  saw  you,  Jerry." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  as  quick  as  a  flash.  "  I 
tells  them  there  an't  much  yous  don't  see 
wid  them  purty  black  eyes  of  youm.'' 

That  was  the  soft  answer  that  turned  away 
wrath. 

"  Billings  got  his  pension  yet  ?" 
'*  I  didn't  know  Billings  was  entitled  to  a 
pension." 

"  He  thinks  he  is,  any  way.  He  claims 
to  have  contracted  a  chronic  case  of  that 
tired  feeline  from  reading  war  articles  in  the 
magazines." 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes: 

Your  joke  on  the  summer  girl  going  for 
the  rain  beau  is  good,  but  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  isn't  she  looking  for  a  pot  of  money  ? 

For  further  particulars,  inquire  of  the 
summer  girl. 

"  You  ortn't  to  put  them  pieces  o'  money 
in  yer  mouth,  Swipsey,"  said  the  newsboy. 

"  Why  not,"  demanded  the  bootblack. 

"  Coz  it  ain't  manly.  It  makes  yer  look 
like  a  woman  ridin'  on  a  street  car." 

Billy  the  beau — Anything  new  in  engage- 
ment rings.' 

Jeweler — Yes;  our  new  "Seaside"  plated 
goods  are  cheap,  and  are  warranted  to  out- 
wear any  summer-resort  engagement. 


*Y"0UNG  I(obKS'  QobUMfJ. 


Pittypat  and  Tippytoe. 

All  day  long  they  come  and  go, 
Pittypat  and  Tippytoe; 
Footprints  up  and  down  ttie  hall, 

Playthings  scattered  on  the  floor, 
Finger  marks  along  the  wall, 
Telltale  streaks  upon  the  door — 
By  these  presents  you  shall  know 
Pittypat  and  Tippytoe. 

How  they  riot  at  their  play  ! 
And  a  dozen  times  a  day 

In  they  troop,  demanding  bread, 

Only  buttered  bread  will  do. 
And  that  butter  must  be  spread 
Inches  thick  with  sugar,  too  ! 
Never  yet  have  I  said  "  No, 
Pittypat  and  Tippytoe." 

Sometimes  thfre  are  griefs  to  soothe 
Sometimes  ruffled  brows  to  smooth; 
For  I  n*uch  regret  to  say, 
Tippytoe  and  Pittypat 
Sometimes  interrupt  their  play 
With  an  internecine  spat. 
Fie  !  oh,  fie  I  to  quarrel  so 
Pittypat  and  Tippytoe ! 

Oh,  the  thousand  wearying  things 
Every  day  recurrent  brings  ! 

Hands  to  scrub  and  hair  to  bru^h. 

Search  for  playthings  gone  amiss, 
Many  a  murmuring  to  hush, 
Many  a  little  bump  to  kiss  ! 
Life's  indeed  a  fleeting  show, 
Pittypat  and  Tippytoe  ! 

And  when  day  is  at  an  end 
There  are  little  duds  to  mend; 
Little  frocks  are  strangely  torn, 
Little  shoes  great  holes  reveal, 
Li'tle  hose,  but  one  day  worn, 
Rudely  yawn  at  toe  or  heel ! 
Who  but  you  can  work  such  woe, 
Pittypat  and  Tippytoe ! 

But  when  comes  this  thought  to  me — 
"Some  there  are  that  childless  be  !" 
SteilinK  to  their  little  beds, 

W  th  a  love  I  cannot  speak. 
Tenderly  I  stroke  their  heads. 
Fondly  kiss  each  velvet  cheek. 
God  help  those  who  do  not  know 
A  Pittypat  or  Tippytoe  ! 

On  the  floor,  along  the  hall. 
Rudely  (raced  upon  the  wall. 
There  are  proofs  in  every  kind 

Of  the  havoc  they  have  wrought. 
And  upon  my  heart  you'll  find 

Just  such  trade  marks  if  you  sought; 
Oh,  how  glad  I  am  'tis  so 
Pittypat  and  Tippytoe ! 

— Eugene  Field  in  Mail  and  Express. 


TJie  Little  White  Cat. 

The  little  white  cat  was  quite  glad  to  see 
the  bright  sunshine;  it  seemed  to  her  as 
though  the  rain  had  been  falling  for  nearly 
a  lifetime,  though  really  it  had  been  falling 
for  only  two  weeks,  such  a  pleasant  spring 
rain  it  was. 

The  kitty  stood  in  the  open  hall  door  and 
thought,  "  How  sweet  the  air  is  !  I  will  go 
out  and  have  a  good  taste  of  it."  So  she 
went  oq  to  the  porch  and  looked  about. 

"  How  the  world  has  changed  in  looks 
since  I  saw  it  !'  thought  she.  "  The  green 
fringe  that  covers  the  ground  is  much  longer 
than  it  was;  but  why  does  it  wiggle  so  ? 
Does  it  wish  me  to  play  with  it  ?" 

She  ran  down  the  stone  walk  and  patted 
some  of  the  longest  grass;  then,  half  scared, 
she  jumped  on  to  the  gate  post. 

"  Dear,  dear  I"  she  thought,  "  what  has 
happened  to  the  trees  ?  I  never  saw  green 
frost  !  No,  that  isn't  it.  .Are  they  covered 
with  tiny  green  birds?  How  they  keep 
moving,  and  never  go  anywhere !  There's 
one  now,"  and  the  little  cat  jumped  from  her 
post  to  catch  a  yel.ow  butterfly  ! 

The  little  white  cat  chased  the  butterfly 
for  quite  a  distance.  .  Then,  as  the  pretty 
winged  creature  lighted  in  a  tree,  kitty 
thought,  "  There,  it  has  fastened  itself  on  a 
tree  again." 

Kitty  walked  on.  She  never  had  been 
walking  alone  before,  and  she  thought  it 
quite  fine. 

"  Bow,  wow,  wow  !" 

Kitty  looked  around  and  there  was  a  great 
black  dog  coming. 

The  little  white  cat  ran. 

The  big  black  dog  ran. 

Kitty  ran  as  fast  as  she  could. 

The  big  black  dog  ran  faster  than  kitty. 
Kitty  turned  suddenly,  and  ran  up  a  tree. 
When  she  reached  the  lowest  branches,  she 
stopped  and  clung  there — such  a  tired, 
frightened  little  thing  ! 

The  great  black  dog  sprang  at  the  tree, 
and  put  his  big  forepaws  as  high  as  he  could 
reach  on  the  trunk  of  it.  Then  he  barked. 
Bow,  wow,  wow  !    Bow,  wow.  wow  !" 

The  little  cat  trembled.  She  thought  that 
such  a  terrible  noise  might  shake  her  down 
from  the  :ree,  and  the  dog's  mouth  was  so 
large  she  was  sure  it  would  swallow  her  if 
she  should  fall. 

"  Hippity-hop  to  the  barber's  shop  !"  sang 


two  little  girls,  dancing  along  the  walk  to- 
gether. 

Ruby  had  red  cheeks,  brown  eyes  and 
short  black  hair. 

Alice  had  pale  cheeks,  blue  eyes  and  long, 
golden  curls. 

"  Why,  Ruby,"  said  Alice,  "  see  that  great 
dog!    Aren't  you  scared Let's  run!" 

"  Oh,  Alice,  that  dog  wouldn't  hurt  us," 
Ruby  answered. 

"  But  see  how  big  he  is." 

"  Well,  the  larger  he  is  the  better,"  said 
Ruby.    "  Large  dogs  take  care  of  children  !" 

"  What's  he  barking  at  ? "  wondered 
Alice. 

"  There's  something  white  in  the  tree," 
answered  Ruby.    "  Maybe  it's  a  rabbit." 

"  I  do  believe  it's  a  kitty,"  said  Alice, 
stepping  behind  a  tree. 

"  Well,"  said  Ruby,  «  I'll  go  and  see  about 
it,  anyway." 

She  ran  up  to  the  dog  and  said  :  "  Stop, 
sir,  stop  I  You  musn't  bark  at  that  little 
kitty,  a  great  dog  like  you  !  I  don't  b'lieve 
you  thought  'fore  you  did  it.  Go  home,  sir, 
go  home  !" 

The  dog  looked  at  Ruby  while  she  talked 
to  him.    Then  he  turned  and  ran  off". 

"  Come,  Alice  I"  said  Ruby. 

The  girls  then  tried  to  coax  the  little  white 
cat  from  the  tree. 

"  Come,  kitty,  kitty,  kitty  !  Come,  you 
sweet  little  thing  !"  they  called. 

Suddenly  Alice  exclaimed:  "That's 
Rose  Halls  kitten  I  Don't  you  see  the 
pink  ribbon  around  its  neck  ?  Come,  Daisy, 
nice  Daisy  !" 

The  little  cat  came  out  of  the  tree,  down 
into  the  girl's  arms  when  it  heard  its  name 
called.  How  it  purred!  "  That's  to  thank 
us,"  said  Alice. 

"  Don't  you  think  we  would  better  take  it 
home  }"  asked  Ruby. 

"  Yes;  and  I'll  carry  it  the  first  half  of  the 
way  home,  and  you  carry  it  the  other  half," 
said  Alice. 

"  Does  it  always  wear  a  pink  ribbon  ?" 
inquired  Ruby. 

"  It's  this  way  about  the  ribbons,"  said 
Alice  :  "  One  day  she  wears  a  pink  ribbon, 
and  the  next  day  Rose  puts  a  blue  one  on 
her;  then  pink,  then  blue,  you  know.  Well, 
the  day  she  has  on  a  pink  ribbon  she  has 
the  pink  side  of  her  cushion  up,  and  when 
she  wears  her  blue  ribbon  the  blue  side  of 
her  cushion  is  up  Pink  and  blue  sateen 
the  cushion  is.    Pretty,  um-m-m  !" 

"  My  !"  said  Ruby. 

"  Yes,"  added  Alice,  "  and  her  saucer  is 
blue  and  pink.  Here  we  are,  and  Rose  is 
at  the  gate." 

"  O  girls,  where  did  you  find  Daisy  ?" 
called  Rose,  running  to  meet  them. 

The  girls  told  her  all  they  knew  of  Daisy's 
adventures,  then  said,  "  Good-bye,"  and 
went  on 

Rose  took  kitty  into  the  house,  where  she 
drank  milk  from  a  pink  and  blue  saucer. 
Then  she  lay  down  on  the  pink  side  of  her 
cushion,  and,  as  she  closed  her  eyes  for  a 
nap,  she  thought  :  "  There  I  I  have  been 
up  in  one  of  those  trees,  and  I  didn't  find 
out  what  those  little  green  things  were  after 
all. — Carrie  B.  Sanbcrn,  in  Christian  Reg- 
ister. 

Elsie,  who  is  the  youngest  of  the  family, 
was  entertaining  me  the  other  day.  During 
the  conversation  she  said:  "  All  the  folks 
who  come  to  our  house  are  so  much  older 
than  I  am."  Giving  a  little  sigh  she  contin- 
ued: "  There  seems  to  b,e  awfully  few  peo- 
ple seven  years  old  nowadays." 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U 
S.  GavemnuMt  Food  Rtpori. 
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Exercise. 

Much  of  the  food  actually  digested  and 
assimilated  is  not  used  to  the  fullest  extent, 
for  want  of  sufficient  oxidization  to  make  it 
yield  the  greatest  amount  of  vitalizing  power 
to  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Such  partially 
unoxidized  products  have  an  irritating  effect 
on  the  organs  and  tissues,  and  predispose 
them  to  disease,  if  they  do  not  directly  affect 
them  with  it. 

Exercise  has  a  stimulating  effect  on  all 
parts  of  the  body  by  inducing  farther  oxida 
tion  in  all  the  tissues  and  organs.  This  in 
creased  oxidation  is  attended  by  a  greater 
demand  upon  the  part  of  the  system  for 
oxygen,  as  indicated  by  the  greater  number, 
force  and  frequency  of  the  respirations. 

During  exercise  the  heart  beats  faster, 
and  forces  more  blood  through  the  lungs  to 
all  pirts  of  the  body,  bearing  in  its  little 
blood  cells  the  precious  life-giving  factor, 
oxygen.  These  little  cells,  one  constituent 
of  which,  hamoglobin^  has  the  wonderful 
faculty  of  quickly  loading  and  unloading 
itself  with  oxygen — thus  act  as  direct  aids 
to  the  process  of  oxidation  in  the  tissues  and 
organs. 

It  is  the  combining  of  oxygen  with  un 
oxidized  products  in  the  blood  that  gives  to 
each  individual  cell  its  possibility  of  sustain 
ing  life.  Any  process  which  increases  the 
oxygen  supplied  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
tends  to  strengthen  the  life  in  each  indi- 
vidual cell,  and  to  give  it  more  power  to  re- 
sist disease. 

Exercise,  of  all  factors,  does  this  most 
effectively;  and  besides  actually  producing 
in  each  individual  cell  a  greater  vitality,  it 
gives  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  waste 
products  of  the  tissue  to  be  thrown  off  rap- 
idly. But  thus  causing  a  further  oxidizing 
of  certain  matter  in  the  blood,  it  conduces 
in  a  double  sense  to  life  and  health. 

Habitual  outdoor  exercise,  with  suitable 
protection  from  extremes  of  weather,  is  the 
most  effectual  means  of  prolonging  life  to 
old  age. 

In  this  age  of  rush  and  hurry,  when  time 
is  too  precious  to  use  for  systematic  exer- 
cise, and  when  the  cultivation  of  the  brain 
too  often  debars  the  remainder  of  the  body 
from  a  complete  development,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  body  succumbs  to 
diseases  which  overtake  it  in  its  prime,  be- 
cause it  has  not  the  vitality  to  resist  their 
inroads. 

Our  legal  authorities  would  confer  count- 
less blessings  upon  "millions  yet  unborn" 
if  they  would  pay  more  attention  to  increas- 
ing the  number  of  public  parkb  and  places 
conducive  to  indulgence  in  outdoor  sports. — 
Youths'  Companion. 


Tooth  Culture. 

In  a  capital  address  on  "tooth  culture," 
delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  East- 
ern Counties  Branch  of  the  British  Dental 
Association,  and  printed  in  Lancet,  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne  referred  to  a  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  bread,  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  increase  of  dental  caries.  So 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  this  is  essential- 
ly an  age  of  white  bread  and  fine  flour,  and 
it  is  an  age  therefore  in  which  we  are  no 
longer  partaking,  to  anything  like  the  same 
amount  that  our  ancestors  did,  of  the  bran 
or  husky  parts  of  wheat,  and  so  are  deprived 
to  a  large  degree  of  a  chemical  element 
which  they  contain — namely,  fluorine.  The 
late  Dr.  George  Wilson  showed  that  fluorine 
is  more  widely  distributed  in  nature  than 
was  before  his  lime  supposed,  but  still,  as  he 
pointed  out,  it  is  but  sparingly  present  where 
It  does  occur  and  the  only  channels  by  which 
it  can  apparently  find  its  way  into  the  ani- 
mal economy  are  through  the  siliceous  stems 
of  grasses  and  outer  husks  of  grain,  in  which 
it  exists  in  comparative  abundance.  Analysis 
has  proved  that  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  con- 
tains more  fluorine,  in  the  form  of  fluoride  of 
calcium,  than  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
and  fluorine  might,  indeed,  be  regarded  as 
the  characteristic  chemical  constituent  of  this 
structure,  the  hardest  of  all  animal  tissue, 
and  containing  95.5  per  cent  of  salts,  against 
75  per  cent  in  the  dentine.  As  this  is  so,  it 
is  clear  that  a  supply  of  fluorine,  while  the 
development  of  the  teeth  is  progressing,  is 
essential  to  the  proper  formation  of  the  en- 
amel, and  that  any  deficiency  in  this  respect 
must  result  in  thin  and  inferior  enamel.  Sir 
James  Crichton-Browne  thinks  it  well  wor- 
thy of  consideration  whether  the  reintroduc- 
tion  into  our  diet  of  a  supply  of  fluorine  in 
some  suitable  natural  form — and  what  form, 
he  asks,  can  be  more  suitable  than  that  in 
which  it  exists  in  the  pellicles  of  our  grain 
stuffs  ? — might  not  do  something  to  fortify 
the  teeth  of  the  next  generation. 


Golden  Trout. 

Three  specimens  of  trout  caught  in 
Mount  Whitney  creek,  on  Mount  Whitney, 
by  Mr.  Harvey  of  Lone  Pine,  Inyo  county, 
Cal.,  and  by  him  given  to  Hon.  Geo.  S 
Mills,  Fish  Commissioner  of  Nevada,  who 
in  turn  sent  them  to  William  H.  Sharkley, 
were  sent  to  Dr.  David  S.  Jordan,  President 
of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  with  the 
request  that  he  classify  them.  The  follow 
ing  is  what  Mr.  Jordan  has  to  say  of  them  : 

"  They  are  the  famous  golden  trout  of 
Mt.  Whitney  and  the  Upper  Kern  river, 
which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  anglers 
for  some  little  time,  but  which  has  not  yet, 
so  far  as  I  know,  received  any  adequate 
notice  in  print. 

"  The  trout  were  first  brought  to  my 
notice  by  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  geological 
survey,  which  brought  me  specimens  in 
1877.  These  were  not  in  very  good  condi 
tion.  I  regarded  them  as  of  the  safne  kind 
as  the  the  trout  in  the  headwaters  of  the 
Colorado,  at  the  same  time  calling  attention 
to  the  remarkable  distribution  of  species  on 
both  sides  of  the  desert  and  the  mountains 
Later  on  I  received  other  small  specimens, 
but  still  in  such  poor  condition  that  I  could 
do  nothing  more  with  them.  The  three  re- 
ceived were  in  perfect  condition,  and  I  have 
had  a  colored  painting  made  of  them.  The 
fish  is  really  a  distinct  species  of  trout,  en 
tirely  different  from  any  found  elsewhere 
either  in  the  Rocky  mountains  or  Sierra 
Nevadas.  The  very  small  size  of  its  scales, 
the  lack  of  teeth  on  the  hyoid  bones,  and 
the  peculiar  color  markings,  are  all  dis- 
tinctive of  this  trout,  which  will  in  time  re- 
ceive a  name  of  its  own. 

"  It  seems  evident,  so  far  as  one  can  judge 
of  such  matters,  that  this  trout  is  descended 
from  the  trout  of  Western  Colorado,  which 
abound  in  the  tributaries  of  Clear  river,  the 
Green  river  and  the  Grand  river  and  in  the 
Gunnison  district.  But  in  being  separated 
fiom  these  trout  it  has  undergone  a  consider 
erable  change,  and  one  would  think  this 
separation  must  have  occurred  before  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  were  elevated.  It  has 
already  been  claimed  by  geologists  that  the 
Kern  valley,  although  on  the  California  side 
of  the  Sierra,  is  geologically  a  part  of  the 
Great  Basin.  Its  trout,  at  any  rate,  are 
wholly  different  from  the  rainbow  trout  of 
California." 

How  to  File  a  Saw. 

Every  person  should  have  a  crosscut  saw 
and  a  ripsaw,  and  should  know  how  to  file 
both.  He  will  need  a  three-cornered  file 
and  a  couple  of  straight-edged  boards,  two 
or  three  inches  wide  and  about  the  length 
of  the  saw,  between  which  to  clamp  the  saw 
in  position  firmly  while  being  sharpened. 
The  principle  of  sawing  is  the  same  as  cut- 
ting. In  ripping,  the  teeth  act  like  a  series 
of  chisels,  and  should  conform  to  a  chisel 
shape  as  nearly  as  is  consistent  with  the 
proper  strength  at  the  base  of  the  tooth. 
The  teeth  of  ripsaws  are  filed  straight  across 
the  blade  from  every  way,  thus  giving  an  en- 
tirely level  and  straight  front  to  the  tooth 

The  filing  of  crosscut  saws  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  ripsaws,  at  least  to  the  amateur, 
as  they  are  filed  at  an  angle  bo<h  horizon- 
tally and  perpendicularly,  and  the  set,  or 
pitch,  of  the  tooth  must  be  governed  by  the 
hardness  of  the  wood  to  be  sawed.  The 
softer  the  wood,  the  steeper  the  forward 
pitch  of  the  tooth  may  be.  In  this  form,  the 
sides  and  base  of  the  tooth  are  equally  long. 
This  gives  the  base  of  the  tooth  the  strength 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  hardest  woods. 
The  hardness  of  the  wood  has  also  to  do 
with  the  size  of  the  teeth,  as  the  harder  the 
wood,  the  smaller  the  teeth  must  be  in  the 
same  style  of  saw.  The  set  of  the  tooth 
may  be  given  fairly  well,  by  a  careful  hand, 
by  tapping  each  tooth  with  a  hammer  and 
punch  as  it  lies  flat  on  the  end  of  a  hard 
wood  block,  but  it  is  best  administered  by 
one  of  the  many  good  saw-sets  in  use.  The 
width  of  the  set  is  governed  by  the  softness 
or  sponginess  of  the  wood.  Elastic  wood, 
such  as  willow,  requires  a  very  wide  set. 
Give  in  no  instance  more  set  than  is  re- 
quired to  make  the  saw  run  easily,  as  all 
beyond  this  demands  extra  and  useless  ef- 
fort, besides  wasting  the  timber. — Farm  and 
Home. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  light 
of  the  sun  and  the  moon  exercise  a  de- 
leterious effect  on  edge  tools.  Knives, 
drills,  scythes  and  sickles  assume  a  blue 
color  if  they  are  exposed  for  some  length 
of  time  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun;  the 
sharp  edge  disappears  and  the  tool  is  ren- 
dered absolutely  useless  until  it  is  retem- 
pered.  Purchasers  should  therefore  be  on 
their  guard  against  buying  tools  from  retail 
dealers  and  peddlers,  which  for  show  pur- 
poses have  probably  been  exposed  for  days 


together  to  the  glare  of  the  sun.  The  un- 
serviceableness  of  tools  acquired  under 
these  conditions  is  generally  wrongly  at- 
tributed to  bad  material  or  to  interior 
workmanship.  A  similar  prejudicial  effect 
has  been  exercised  by  moonlight.  An  or 
dinary  crosscut  saw  is  asserted  to  have  been 
put  out  of  shape  in  a  single  night  by  ex- 
posure to  the  moon. 

The  Ancient  Blacksmith.— The  black- 
smith occupied  an  important  position  among 
the  craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  in- 
security of  lite  and  property,  which  was  one 
of  the  chief  grievances  of  the  times,  made 
strength  of  material  indispensable,  whether 
to  guard  the  shrine  of  a  saint  or  to  protect, 
after  a  more  homely  fashion,  the  family 
chest  or  coffer.  The  strength  and  durability 
of  iron  led  to  its  use  for  these  defensive  pur- 
poses from  early  times.  Until  coal  came 
into  general  use,  malleable  iron  was  pro- 
duced direct  from  the  ore  wiih  charcoal  fuel 
by  continuous  working.  Sussex  was  from 
early  times  the  chief  seat  of  the  iron  indus- 
try. The  earliest  positive  record  of  the 
trade  there  is  contained  in  a  grant  made  by 
King  Henry. Ill  to  the  town  of  Lewes  in 
1266,  by  which  the  inhabitants  were  em- 
powered to  raise  toll  for  the  repair  of  the 
town  walls  after  the  battle.  Every  cart  load 
of  iron  destined  for  sale,  which  came  from 
the  neighboring  "  weald,"  was  to  pay  one 
penny  toll,  and  every  horse  load  of  iron  half 
that  sum.  In  1290  a  sum  of  money  was 
paid  to  a  certain  Master  Henry  of  Lewes 
for  the  '"ronwork  to  the  monument  of  Henry 
III  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  reminds 
us  that  talented  smiths  were  brought  often 
from  long  distances  for  important  works, 
Chambers  Journal 

Rust  krom  Plows.— An  exchange  gives 
a  good  recipe  for  removing  rust  from  plows, 
Purchase  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  may  be  had  from  any  drug  store  for  a 
small  sum.  Pour  five  ounces  of  it  into  a 
pint  of  water,  slowly  and  carefully  so  as  not 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  hands  or  cloth- 
ing, as  it  will  eat  into  the  fiesh  worse  than 
fire.  Apply  this  to  the  plow,  or  any  other 
iron  or  steel  implement  to  be  cleaned,  with  a 
paint  brush.  As  soon  as  one  Application  of 
the  acid  is  dry,  apply  another;  usually  three 
or  four  coats  will  be  enough.  Then  wash 
off  with  clear  water.  If  any  spots  remain, 
paint  over  these  spots  again  and  rub  with 
brick  dust.  Alter  the  iron  work  is  cleaned, 
paint  it  over  with  a  little  coal  oil  or  linseed 
oil;  this  will  keep  it  free  from  rust.  Set  the 
implement  in  a  dry  place  and  on  a  wooden 
floor.  All  implements,  when  kept  free  from 
rust  and  bright,  will  scour  readily  in  the  soil, 
will  do  better  work,  and  with  little  extra 
force.  A  badly  rusted  plow  is  very  worry- 
ng  to  work  with,  both  to  the  team  and 
plowman.  The  plow  cannot  be  made  to 
clean,  causing  frequent  stoppages,  and  the 
furrow  cannot  be  turned  completely  over, 
making  very  poor  work. 

Houses  of  Glass. — While  transparent 
glass  brick  have  been  employed  for  some 
time  in  walls  of  buildings  to  afford  light  at 
places  where  a  window  would  interfere  with 
the  architectural  plan,  this  material  has  not 
been  used  to  any  extent  for  general  con- 
struction purposes.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
cast  the  glass,  not  necessarily  transparent, 
into  large  blocks  for  buildings.  As  it  is 
practically  indestructible,  nonabsorbent,  and 
therefore  damp-proof,  it  is  expected  by  this 
means  to  furnish  coarse  glass  in  suitable 
shape  as  cheaply  as  concrete  or  stone.  A 
plan  has  also  been  put  into  practice  by 
which  broken  glass  of  various  colors  is 
mixed  up.  placed  in  molds  lined  with  silica, 
talc,  or  other  resisting  material,  and  fired. 
The  result  is  a  firmly  coherent  mass,  which 
can  be  dressed  and  cut  into  blocks.  These 
are,  of  course,  irregularly  colored  and  may 
be  employed  in  place  of  artificial  marble. 
If  decorative  effects  are  desired,  designs  in 
relief  can  be  obtained  by  pressure  while 
the  block  or  slab  is  still  plastic. — Boston 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

Boston  maid — In  Boston  even  the  boot- 
blacks, some  of  them,  have  studied  Latin. 

New  Yorker — In  New  York  nearly  all  the 
bootblacks  are  proficient  in  Italian. 


TOP  BE GE 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sant  tree  by  the  CHAmnHO  Aitxiliait  of  Ibe  Ftnt  Unit*- 
rlui  Charcb,  cor.  Oe«r}'  &nd  Frkoklla  Sts  ,  Sao  Fran. 
deco.    Addren  Ura.  B.  t.  Giddlnrs,  u  above. 


IMFORTAIT  TO  FASMERS. 

Wer  have  a  large  anm  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 

ui  interest  on  mortgage  on  lanchcs.  Write  to  vh  for  full 
particulars.  BOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  SOS  California 
~' ,,  8an  Frandwso.    Rooms  6  and  7. 


$500,000 

To  LOA»  la  iHT    AMOtin  AT  TBI  TMT  LOWIST  MASnf 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLEB,  Boom  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Pranciaoo. 


We  Offer 
Special  Prices 
To  Cash  Buyers. 


Because 

We  are  "Overstocked 
And  wish  to  Close  Out 
Certain  Consignnfients, 


Our  Entire  Stock 
Is  Guaranteed 
As  to 

Workmanship  and 
Material. 


You  had  better 

Write  us  for  Prices  ana 

Tell  us  What  you  Need. 


We  have  the  Largest 
And  Best  Stock  on 
The  Pacific  Coast. 


TOP  BUGGIES, 
OPEN  BUGGIES, 
RUN  ABOUT  BUGGIES, 
BUSINESS  BUGGIES, 
SURREYS,  CARTS, 
PHyETONS,  BUCKBOARDS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO. 


Ana.  20  1892 
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Information 

FOI? 

Settlers! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


'.V 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  6,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

K.ern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


^^he  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occnr  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

T^hrough  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready  referred  to. 

I3rought  is  out  of  the  question. 

T'he  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       .      _      -  California. 


Save 


BY  BUYING  FROM  US 

WB  SAVE  YOU  FROM 
25  to  50  Per  Cent  on 


BUGGIES 

which 

ars  good  and  substantial, 
finely  finished  and  fully 
warranted,  for  $75. 


CARTS 


$14  to  $23 


HARNESS 

kinds  at  all  prices. 


of  all 


Onr  Prices  are  Leu  than  Cur- 
rent Wholesale  Prices  on  this 
Coast. 

NO  CREDIT. 
Everything  Spot  Oash. 

QOODS    SHIPPBD  EVERY- 
WHERE. 


SURRIESo. 

finest  kind  at  $150. 


the 


rS*Dd  for  Catalogue  or  call  od  us. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


No.  90.  Granger's  Carriage.  Price  $125. 

1|  Double  Collar  Steel  Axles,  with  1}  Sarven  WbeeU,  ^-in.  Steel  Tire.     Upholsterea  in  No.  1  Grained  Oreen  Lratber,  Substantially 
Built  and  Finely  Finished.    Seats  very  wide;  will  hold  six  people. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.,  36^  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Known  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reaaonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canTaisers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  VaeKTllle, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  *  SON,  VUalla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  KXCEPnONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 
SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  tree  trom  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4|  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


100,000  EXTRA  PINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plam.  Oberrf,  Peacb,  Apricot, 
Neotkrlne,  Quince,  Grape  Vines 
and  Small  Frulta. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Sbade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPOBTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  rrloea. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal 


BLOOiMINGTON  (PH03NIX)  NUR.SERY. 

600  ACRES.     13  CREENHOUSES. 

D     I?  p  Cstalogn* 

I     I   m  Wmm  Mailed  Vree. 

loPLANTS 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  etoek  of  every  deBcriptioo  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 
,        Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings  ai«i 
Forest  Tree  Seedlings. 
,  Established  18S2. 

Phgenix  Nursery  Company, 

tiMttwr.  tcSIDMKY  TITTLE  a  CO.,  BLOOMINGTO.^,  lU. 
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^Agricultural  JJotes. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Money  ik  Chkbies.— Livermore  Herald:  Crel- 
lin  &  Sous  nelted  $12  ou  each  of  their  cherry 
trees  this  season.  They  were  of  the  Qaeen 
Anne  variety.  It  is  estimated  that  lOU  trees 
can  be  set  out  on  an  acre  of  ground.  Twelve 
hundred  dollars  an  acre  is  not  bad  by  any 
means.  We  wonder  that  more , in  this  vicinity 
do  not  set  out  cherry  orchards.  There  must  be 
several  other  localities  that  are  equally  as  pro- 
ductive as  that  of  Messrs.  Crellin  &  ijons. 

Fresno. 

Dried  Gbapks. — Fresno  Republican:  Dried 
wine  grapes  are  selling  at  3s  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  crop  of  Zinfandels,  the  preferred  grape 
for  this  purpose,  averages  two  and  a  half  tons 
to  the  acre.  This  indicates  a  gross  income  to 
the  Fresno  grower  of  $108  per  acre.  That  is 
why  the  wine-grape  men  are  smiling.  The 
cause  of  the  good  price  is  said  to  be  the  failure 
of  the  fruit  crops  in  the  east  and  a  40  or  50  per 
cent  shortage  in  the  Zante  currant  crop.  When 
fruit  is  short  ia  the  east,  raisins  and  dried 
grapes  are  always  in  great  demand. 

Inyo. 

The  Creamery  in  Running  Order.— Bishop 
Register:  This  institution  is  running  splen- 
didly, and  is  proving  more  of  a  success  than 
the  most  sanguine  anticipated,  seeing  t.hat  its 
stalling  was  delayed  so  late  in  the  season.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  about  10,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  day.  As  yet  it  is  running  to  only  about 
one-third  that  capacity,  but  is  gaining  every 
day.  About  one-half  the  milk  is  made  into 
cheese,  the  remainder  into  butter,  which  truly 
seems  to  be  "  gilt-edged." 

Kern. 

Thoroughbred  Hogs. — Hunter  Brothers,  of 
Horn  Ridge  farm,  in  Bakersfield  Ccdifomian: 
At  Frank  Uorsett's  dairy  at  Old  River  is  a  herd 
of  Poland  Chinas  containing  some  of  the  best 
blood  in  this  or  any  Eastern  State.  J.  S.  Ellis 
and  Van  Stouer,  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
have  200  high-grade  sows,  and  now  use  none 
but  thoroughbred  boars.  Peters  and  Simmons, 
in  the  Panama  district,  have  nearly  1000  head 
and  are  introducing  thoroughbred  Poland 
China  boars  into  their  herds  all  the  time.  Fred 
Langdon,  on  the  old  Troy  place,  has  400  head 
of  Berkshires,  many  of  which  it  would  puzzle 
an  expert  to  tell  from  pure-bred  stock.  Mr. 
Langoon  raises  three  litters  a  year  from  his 
sows,  and  at  the  spring  farrowing  his  highest 
grade  Berkshires  averaged  13  pigs  to  the  litter. 
On  our  own  place  we  have  a  herd  of  as  highly 
bred  Berkshires  as  money  can  buy.  The  boar 
Victor,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our  herd, 
bred  bv  the  late  Andrew  Smith,  was  sired  by 
Model  "Duke,  who  cost  Mr.  Smith  $850,  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  hog  on  this  coast. 
Our  registered  sows  are  all  of  the  best  strains  of 
blood  to  be  found  in  California  and  the  Central 
States. 

Los  Aneeles. 

Fbcit  Shipment  a  Success. — J.  C.  Beekman, 
general  manager  Southern  Cal.  R.  R.  writes: 
"  We  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  fruits 
from  southern  California  will  stand  the  long 
haul  as  well  as  the  northern  fruit,  and  the  re- 
ports I  have  thus  far  received  indicate  that  it 
is  equally  as  good  and  sells  in  competitive 
markets  at  eqnal  prices.  During  the  season  we 
have  shipped  about  15  carloads  of  apricots  from 
various  localities,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  en- 
closing a  few  clippings  which  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  lesults.  Some  of  the  later  sales 
netted  the  grower  as  high  as  $45  per  ton.  The 
growers  and  buyers  are  taking  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  and  quite  a  large  tonnage  of  peaches, 
pears,  grapes,  etc.,  has  already  been  contracted. 
A  number  of  cars  of  peaches  is  now  en  route. 
The  outlook  is  much  more  favorable  than  we 
had  any  reason  to  expect  for  the  first  year's 
business." 

The  Walnut  Crop. — L.  A.  Express:  C.  A. 
Coffman  of  Rivera  reports  the  walnut  crop  the 
best  on  record.  It  is  estimated  that  75  carloads 
of  walnuts  will  be  shipped  during  the  months 
of  October  and  November.  The  entire  crop  has 
been  sold  at  7*  cents  for  hard-«hell,  and  8J  for 
soft-shell,  by  the  Los  Nietos  and  Ranchito  Wal- 
nut-Growers' Fruit  Association. 

Merced. 

Grape  Notes. — Merced  Star:  There  will  not 
be  the  usual  quantity  of  wine  made  on  the  Mer- 
ced river  this  season,  as  most  of  the  grapes  will 
be  dried  and  shipped  East  and  there  made  into 
wine.  The  vineyardists  are  to  receive  $60  per 
ton  for  their  dried  grapes  delivered  in  Merced 
in  bulk.  The  grapes  will  be  stemmed,  then 
packed  in  sacks  and  boxes  and  shipped.  As  it 
takes  about  three  nounds  of  grapes  to  make  one 
pound  of  dried  fruit  the  profit  to  the  vineyard- 
ist  will  be  very  satisfactory. 

Napa. 

Grape  Crop  Late.  —  Calistoga  Calistogian: 
Grape-picking  and  wine-making  will  begin  un- 
usnally  late  this  year,  as  may  be  quickly  noticed 
by  looking  at  the  size  and  condition  of  grapes. 
A  long  spell  of  steady  warm  weather,  begin- 
ning without  delay,  is  all  that  will  put  them  in 
condition  for  picking  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  Of  work  iu  past  seasons  at  a 
large  winery  in  Napa,  the  Register  aays:  "  Last 
season  wine-making  was  commenced  at  Carpy 
&  Co.'s  on  the  '22d  of  September,  five  days  later 
than  the  previous  season.  Four  years  ago,  at 
the  anme  cellar,  crushing  was  begun  on  the  16th 
of  August,  but  the  grapes  came  from  Vina  and 
Yolo,  where  crops  ripen  earlier  than  they  do 
here.  It  will  probably  be  late  in  September 
this  year  before  grape  juice  begins  to  flow  at 
the  Napa  wineries." 

Fruit  Notes.— Napa  Register:  F.  W.  Bush, 
whose  thrifty  orchard  is  seen  from  the  Trancas 


road,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Milliken 
creek,  has  1100  prune  trees  which  he  expects  to 
yield  him  50  tons  of  fruit— a  greater  crop  than 
he  gathered  last  year.  When  the  season  first 
opened,  bidders  for  fruit  were  shy  and  caiiners 
failed,  as  in  other  years,  to  visit  growers  with  a 
view  to  making  contracts.  But  as  the  season 
advanced,  and  trainload  after  trainload  of  fruit 
left  the  State  for  eastern  markets,  buyers  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  and  orchardists  were  in 
many  cases  allowed  to  fix  their  own  prices.  As 
a  result,  Mr.  Bush  gets  from  $30  to  $50  a  ton 
(against  $25  last  year)  for  his  prunes  delivered 
at  Tool's  drying  and  packing  house,  a  mile 
away.  Mr.  Hunter,  whose  orchard  is  adjoin- 
ing that  of  Leonard  Coates  off  the  Rig  Ranch 
road,  has  some  1500  prune  trees.  He  has  sold 
the  product  of  these  to  Webber  &  Co.  of  San 
Francisco  for  $55  per  ton.  The  rest  of  his  fruit 
he  has  disposed  of  at  satisfactorv  rates  to  the 
Oakland  Preserving  Co.  J.  H.  Wilcox  is  send- 
ing his  apples  to  San  Francisco,  getting  $1.25 
per  box  of  50  pounds  for  his  early  Junes.  A. 
D.  Butler  has  sold  his  peach  crop,  some  15  tons, 
for  $30  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  He  will  dry  his  prunes, 
the  yield  of  which  is  with  him  lighter  than  last 
year,  but  the  quality  is  better. 

Placer. 

Pbospebous  Fruit  Growers. — Auburn  Repub- 
lican: The  fruit-raisers  of  Placer  county  are 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  this  season.  There  is  a 
fair  crop  of  nearly  every  variety  of  fruit,  while 
the  crop  of  peaches  is  nearly  as  large  as  last 
season,  which  was  far  nbove  the  average. 
Prices  have  ranged  high  thus  far  during  the 
season,  and  there  are  prospects  of  even  a  greater 
advance  on  many  varieties  of  choice  late  fruit 
Th«  large  amount  of  money  now  pouring  into 
Placer  county  will  encourage  new  investment, 
increase  planting  and  greatly  add  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  county. 

San  Bernardino. 
Fruit  Notes — Los  Angeles  Times:    The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  orange  and  lemon 
shipments  from  Ontario  for  the  present  season, 
which  may  now  be  considered  as  closed: 

Oranges  Lemons 
boxes,  boxes. 

December   400  80 

January   438  268 

February   3u5  80 

March   4,780  133 

April   I,9i7  176 

May   1.680  165 

June   660  96 

July   70  147 


Total  10,090  1,145 

This  is  a  trifle  short  of  42  cars.  The  ship- 
ments the  coming  winter  should  exceed  50  cars. 
There  were  38,380  pounds  of  green  fruit  and  74,- 
420  pounds  of  dried  fruit  shipped  from  Ontario 
during  July.  Over  the  Santa  Fe  alone  over  ten 
tons  of  berries  were  shipped  by  express.  Capt. 
Garcia  will  realize  the  nice  little  sum  of  $2000 
from  his  five  acres  in  prunes.  He  has  sold  the 
crop  at  $50  per  ton.  Several  other  prune  or- 
chards will  pay  from  $300  to  $400  au  acre  this 
season.  Mr.  Fassett  of  the  north  Ontario  evap- 
orator says  that  he  knows  of  one  fruitgrower 
who  received  from  $1000  to  $1100  for  the  crop 
of  Royal  apricots  on  three  acres,  and  he  sold 
for  a  cent  a  pound.  That  is  the  best  yet  on 
apricots,  nearly  $400  an  acre. 

San  DIeeo. 

About  Almonds. — E.  E.  Pierson  of  Banning 
in  Escondido  Times:  People  who  are  making 
the  almond  pay  and  produce  good  regular  crops 
plant  different  varieties  together  on  account  of 
the  elves  fertilization  of  the  bloon.  The  Lun- 
quedec,  one  of  the  early  soft-shell  nuts,  never 
has  done  well  in  this  State  unless  other  kinds 
have  been  planted  near  it,  when  it  has  been 
made  to  produce  a  large  crop.  The  almond 
prefers  a  loose,  light,  warm  soil,  and  will  make 
a  failure  on  poorly  drained,  heavy  land,  but 
will  make  a  good  growth  of  wood.  I  have  a 
young  orchard  here  of  almonds,  only  two  years 
old,  that  will  have  more  than  enough  fruit  to 
pay  for  all  care  and  cultivation  tnis  year. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Grade  Up  Your  Fruit. — Arroyo  Grande  Her- 
ald: During  the  past  week  we  have  visited 
almost  every  orchard  in  the  valley.  The  truit 
crop  is  not  as  heavy  as  usual,  but  generally  it 
is  of  excellent  quality.  Many  of  the  orchards 
have  been  planted  for  home  supply  and  have 
answered  admirably  that  purpose,  but  a  new 
order  of  things  has  commenced  and  it  is  possi- 
ble now  to  sell  fruit  in  20-ton  lots.  The  or- 
chards of  two  or  three  trees  of  each  variety 
cannot  sell  fruit  to  the  driers  nor  to  canneries. 
Fewer  varieties  and  more  trees  of  each  kind  is 
what  is  needed.  Cut  off  every  pear  tree  and 
graft  them  to  the  Bartletts.  If  we  were  called 
on  to  give  advice  we  should  say,  plant  nothing 
that  cannot  be  sold  to  the  canneries,  and  this 
would  be  the  list:  Apricots — Moorparks  and 
Royals;  pears — Bartletts:  peaches — Crawfords 
and  clings;  plums — Eggs,  Gages  and  Washing- 
tons.  These  are  all  staples  with  the  canneries 
and  bring  top  prices  in  carload  lots  or  by  the 
basket.  A  revolution  in  the  fruit  business  is 
beginning  and  those  who  bring  their  orchards 
up  to  standard  varieties  will  reap  the  benefits. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Peuhino  from  Experience. — Santa  Maria 
Tim^.  N.  H.  Woods  of  Cat  canyon  has  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  profitable  apple  orchards 
in  this  end  of  the  county.  He  has  a  first-class 
location  and  his  trees  have  always  received  care 
and  cultivation  to  the  full  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge. Several  vears  ago  he  noticed  that  some 
of  his  hitherto  healthiest  trees  were  decaying  in 
certain  portions  of  the  top  where  a  limb  had 
been  cut  off  soiiie  time  before.  He  made  in- 
quiries of  his  neighbors  who  told  of  similar 
troubles,  but  gave  him  no  satisfactory  reason. 
Mr.  W.  had  a  large  orchard  in  bearing,  and 
was  dependent  upon  it,  in  a  measure,  for  his 
subsistence.  He  was  naturallv  somewhat 
alarmed  at  the  disastrous  showing  made  by 
some  of  his  best  trees,  and  resolved  to  solve  the 


mysterv,  if  possible.  After  a  few  years  of  ex- 
perimenting, he  found  that  by  pruning  his 
apple  trees  directly  after  the  fruit  is  off,  or  when 
the  leaves  are  falling,  he  could  cut  all  the  wood 
he  wished  to  take  off  without  injury  to  the 
tree  The  wounds  would  heal  up  and  no  signs 
of  decay  would  ever  appear.  He  also  found 
that  hy  cutting  off  limbs,  especially  large  ones, 
February  and  March,  the  stub  would  fre- 
quently die  back  the  first  year  to  the  main 
limb  or  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  the  next 
year  the  decay  would  extend  to  the  heart  of 
the  free  so  that  where  the  limb  grew  originally 
there  would  be  a  hole  from  which  decayed 
wood  could  be  gouged  out  with  a  stick.  This 
decaying  process  would  extend  to  the  roots  of 
the  tree  by  the  third  year  and  result  either  in 
the  death  of  the  tree  or  leave  an  unsightly 
snag  struggling  for  existence,  instead  of  the 
thrifty,  profitable  *ree  of  old. 

Poor  Horses  a  Drug. — Santa  Maria  Times: 
The  one  k'nd  of  stof^k  which  is  at  present  a 
drug  on  the  market  is  the  ordinary  breed  of 
horses.  The  whole  country  is  overstocked  and 
theie  is  absolutely  no  market  for  inferior  ani- 
mals. Those  who  have  well-bred  horses,  either 
draft  or  roadsters,  find  no  difficulty  in  dispos- 
ing of  them  at  good  figures.  This  should  be  an 
object  lesson  to  those  concerned. 

Santa  Clara. 

Splendid  Tobacco  Crop. — Gilroy  Gazette:  A 
visit  to  the  Cutp  place  at  San  Felipe  enables  us 
to  state  that  the  50  acres  of  tobacco  planted 
♦  here  this  year  promises  a  very  superior  quality. 
Many  of  the  plants  are  over  seven  feet  hig&, 
the  leaves  large,  perfect  and  of  very  delicate 
texture.  The  gathering  will  commence  this 
week. 

A  Model  Farm. — Gilroy  Advocate:  A  place 
where  refreshing  breezes  come  from  the  coast 
to  give  new  life  to  pleasure  seekers  is  Sargent's 
Camp,  six  miles  south  of  Gilroy.  The  Camp 
is  about  the  center  of  Sargent's  ranch  of  8000 
acres,  more  or  less,  where  its  owner,  the  Hon. 
J.  P.  Sargent,  enjoys  agricultural  life.  Some  of 
the  land  is  as  rich  as  any  in  the  State,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  bottoms  is  unsurpassed.  The 
mountainous  pasture  is  covered  with  nourishing 
feed  for  the  Sires  blood  colts  and  bulls  ad  infini 
tum.  Mr.  Sargent  is  a  lover  of  thoroughbreds 
Lately  a  span  of  horses  was  sold  by  Mr.  Sargent 
to  a  prominent  physician  of  San  Francisco  for 
$')000.  There  are  at  present  about  150  cows  in 
use  at  the  dairy,  pure  Durham  stock.  The  bulls 
are  all  imported.  The  corral  where  the  milk- 
ers ply  their  fingers  twice  daily  over  the  milk- 
bags  is  an  attractive  sight  at  milking  time 
The  dairy  is  equipped  with  modern  machinery, 
and  under  direction  of  Romain  Currey,  the 
man  in  charge,  from  8  to  14  solid,  well-com- 
pressed 35-pound  cheese  are  produced  daily. 
Elevated  on  a  high  bench  is  an  orchard  of 
olives.  The  trees  are  two  years  old,  but  their 
rapid  growth  tells  that  the  soil  and  the  temper- 
ature are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  this  old 
Mission  fruit.  Down  below  the  road,  in  the 
moist  land,  is  an  old  orchard  of  varied  fruits 
where  healthy  trees  bear  prolific  crope,  and 
away  beyond  is  the  meadow  land  where  the 
rank  grasses  grow,  and  where  everything  in 
God's  world  of  value  in  fruit  and  vegetables  can 
be  readily  propagated  and  brought  to  perfec- 
tion. 

Solano. 

Scarcity  of  Fruit  Cars.— Vacaville  Reporter: 
The  fruitshipperg  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  are  sufTering  from  afamine  of  refrig'-ralor 
cars.  There  has  oeen  a  large  nuiuber  of  new 
refrigerator  cars  built  this  year,  but  the  demand 
for  California  fruit  is  so  great  that  all  the  cars 
are  constantly  in  use.  This  condition  speaks 
volumes  for  the  fruit  business. 

Sonoma. 

The  Hop  Crop. — Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  The 
hop  crop  of  S  jnoma  will  be  two  weeks  late  in 
ripening.  The  yield  will  be  short  of  an  aver- 
age, but  the  bloom  indicates  that  there  will  be 
a  better  j  ield  than  was  supposed  three  or  four 
weeks  ago.  There  will  be  no  hops  picked 
earlier  than  the  10th  of  September.  They 
usually  ripen  at  least  ten  days  earlier.  The 
growth  has  been  uneven  and  there  are  a  good 
many  missing  hills.  The  spring  was  backward, 
the  bloom  is  late,  and  looks  promising,  but  no 
one  can  tell  what  the  outcome  will  be  on 
account  of  the  unusual  conditions  of  the  se  <- 
son.  If  the  moisture  holds  out  the  yield  will 
probably  be  good.  The  growers  are  anticipa- 
ting good  prices  on  af-count  of  unfavorable  re- 
ports from  other  sections.  No  transactions  of 
of  any  kind  are  reported  lately,  and  at  present 
the  views  of  producers  and  sellers  are  quite  tar 
apart. 

Sutter. 

Fruit  Notes.  —  Yuba  City  Fanner:  From 
every  direction  can  be  seen  the  large  fruit  wag- 
ons bringing  in  the  products  of  the  orchard  to 
the  cannery.  When  one  considers  the  amount 
of  fruit,  that  can  be  packed  by  about  500  hands 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  is  realized.  The 
largest  run  in  one  day  was  22,000  cans,  and  the 
employes  did  the  work  in  ten  hours'  time. 
Peaches  are  the  principal  kind  of  fruit  and  the 
varieties  are  the  Muir,  Orange  and  Susquehanna 
Cling,  Wheatland  and  others.  Another  carload 
of  pears  was  recently  received  from  P.  V. 
Veeder  and  a  small  pack  has  already  been  made 
of  Egg  plums.  The  drying  department  is  run- 
ning briskly.  A  carload  of  canned  goods  was 
shipped  from  the  warehous«  on  the  grounds 
Tuesday  to  St.  Louis.  Some  of  the  peaches  be- 
ing received  at  the  cannery  this  season  are  very 
large.  We  noticed  some  varieties  there  recent- 
ly from  the  orchards  of  Robert  Davis,  J.  C. 
Gray,  R.  C.  Kells,  B.  F.  Walton  and  Ran  :ho 
Sutter  that  weighed  from  14  to  18  ounces  each. 

Tehama, 

Training  the  Colts. — Nevada  City  Telegraph: 
About  a  year  ago  Senator  Stanford  sent  word 


and  in  consequence  there  has  been  a  number  of 
them  worked  and  they  are  showing  up  in  great 
form.  Mr.  George  Fletcher,  of  the  17lh  Agri- 
cultural Association,  tells  us  that  there  w<ll  be 
seven  or  nine  of  Senator  Stanford's  best  colts 
here  sometime  duritig  this  or  next  week,  and 
all  of  them  are  entered  in  the  principal  events 
on  the  program. 

Tulare. 

Review  of  the  Grain  Crops  in  the  County. 
Tulare  Timet:  From  J.  W.  Fewell,  head  book- 
keeper for  A.  Showers,  manager  of  the  Grang- 
ers' bank  in  Visalia,  we  obtain  the  following 
facta  regarding  the  present  grain  crop  of  Tulare 
county.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  grain  being 
stored  this  season  and  the  farmers  show  a  will- 
ingness to  hold  their  grain.  The  warehouses  at 
Lindsay.  Roth  Spur  and  Tarusa  will  be  filled 
this  summer.  There  will  be  2500  tons  at  Lind- 
say, 350O  tons  at  Roth  Spur  and  2500  tons  at 
Tarusa.  The  wheat  crop  around  Goshen  is 
light,  owing  to  the  blight  in  that  section  this 
spring.  The  Grangers'  bank  estimates  that  the 
blight  shortened  their  receipts  at  Goshen  1000 
tons.  There  will  yet  be  20(X)  tons  of  grain  re- 
ceived at  Goshen.  There  will  be  100,000  sacks 
shipped  from  Terrabella  this  season,  or  about 
800O  tons.  At  Munson  there  will  be  1500  tons 
stored  and  2500  tons  at  Exeter.  Comparing 
the  crop  this  year  with  last,  Mr.  Fewell  says 
the  crop  this  season  is  25  per  cent  larger  than 
last  year,  and  the  storage  will  be  40  per  cent 
more.  The  quality  of  wheal  this  year  is  not  so 
good  as  it  was  last;  this  is  owing  in  part  to  the 
smut  and  part  to  the  oa's  found  in  the  wheat. 
Barley  is  of  a  better  quality  this  year  and  there 
is  more  of  it  by  50  per  cent.  It  is  better  filled 
out  this  year  than  last.  Mr.  Showers  has  sold 
a  third  more  sacks  this  year  than  last.  The 
losses  by  fire  this  year  have  been  very  small. 
The  only  loss  of  any  note  occurred  at  Hanford, 
whete  a  fine  setting  of  wheat  was  burned,  as  is 
supposed,  by  an  incendiary.  Mr.  Showers  has 
sold  400,000  sacks  of  grain  this  year  to  320  000 
at  this  time  last  year.  As  a  rule,  the  farmers 
are  drawing  considerable  money  on  the  grain 
that  is  storeid. 

Orchard  and  Farm  Notes. — Grangeville  Cor. 
Visalia  Delta:  John  Russell  hauled  20  sweat- 
boxes  of  second  crop  last  year  raisins  to  Han- 
ford and  got  $20  for  them,  or  one  cent  per 
pound.  He  had  one  box  of  dried  peaches  for 
which  he  receivevl  $15.  John  said  that  it  was 
like  finding  the  $15,  for  the  peaches  were  seed- 
lings and  he  had  nothing  to  do  for  a  few  days, 
so  he  put  in  the  greater  part  of  three  days  cut- 
ting and  drying  the  fruit.  No  water  in  the 
People's  ditch  at  this  season  of  the  year  is 
causing  considerable  complaint  among  the  vine- 
yardists and  those  lawns  in  need  of  water. 
Raisins  are  going  to  bring  a  big  price  this  year. 
We  hear  of  contracts  being  made  in  Fresno  at 
5i  cents  per  pound.  Lucerne  raisins  ought  to 
bring  six  cents.  Alfalfa-hay  is  selling  at  $4 
and  $5  in  the  field. 

Profit  in  Nectarines. — Hanford  Jmurruxl: 
H.  W.  Byron  has  7i  acres  of  white  and  red 
nectarine  trees,  about  an  even  number  of  each 
variety,  from  which  he  has  harvested  this  year 
20  tons  of  dried  fruit.  He  contracted  it  all  for 
ten  cents  per  pound,  and  the  74  acres  will 
bring  him  $1600,  or  $213.25  to  the  acre.  The 
trees  are  only  four  years  old.  He  expected  to 
finish  his  apricots  on  the  30th  ult.  and  com- 
mence work  on  his  peach  crop  on  the  1st  inst. 
He  hires  white  labor  exclusively  for  cutting 
fruit,  and  says  he  has  no  trouble  getting  all 
the  help  he  needs. 

Yuba. 

Premiums  on  Dried  Fruit.  —  Marysville 
Democrat:  The  amount  offered  in  premiums 
for  dried  fruit  at  the  coming  fair  to  be  held  in 
Marysville  is  the  largest  ever  offered  in  the 
State,  being  fully  a  quarter  more  than  offered 
at  the  State  Fair.  'Every  fruitgrower  should 
place  an  exhibit  in  the  pavilion,  even  though 
small,  as  this  is  the  fruitgrowers'  year.  For 
the  best  general  display  of  dried  fruit,  $75;  sec- 
ond best,  $50;  third,  $25;  and  on  each  variety 
in  ten-pound  lots  there  is  $5  for  first  premium 
and  $3  for  second,  which  includes  apples, 
peaches,  plums,  apricots,  nectarines,  figs,  pears, 
raspberries,  blackberries  and  cherries. 

Premiums  on  Grapes. — Democrat:  The  larg- 
est premiums  ever  offced  in  the  State  on  grapes 
by  any  agricultural  society  are  the  awards  to 
be  given  exhibitors  at  the  Marysville  fair  this 
season.  On  the  most  artistic  exhibit,  the  first 
premium  ia  $75;  on  second  $.'50;  third,  $25. 
Then  for  best  and  largest  di'play  of  all  varie- 
ties, first  premium  of  $50;  second,  $25.  Also 
for  each  variety,  as  follows:  Table  grapes,  $10; 
raisin  grspes,  $10;  wine  grapes,  $10;  and  for 
second  best  of  each,  $5.  On  seedless  grapes,  $5; 
second,  $3;  and  on  best  bunch  of  grapes,  $3; 
second  best,  $2. 

NEVADA. 

Short  Potato  Crop. — Pioche  Record:  Farmers 
from  surroun  ling  valleys  report  an  almost 
total  failure  of  the  early  potato  crop.  This  also 
seems  to  be  the  case  in  other  places  around  us. 
Orders  for  the  vegetable  are  now  being  sent  to 
Salt  Lake  from  here.  A  teamster  from  Paro- 
wan  vesterday  disposed  of  a  load  of  old  pota- 
toes at  ten  cents  a  pound,  which  is  the  highest 
price  paid  here  for  15  years  or  more. 


OREGON. 

Sheep  in  Hopfields.— Eugene  Register; 


We 


are  told  that  some  of  our  hopgrowers  are  try- 
ing something  new  this  summer,  that  of  turn- 
ing sheep  into  the  yards.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
a  couple  of  weeks  they  eat  off  all  the  little 
shoots  or  suckers  growing  about  the  base  of  the 
vines.  In  this  way  the  vines  get  all  the  nour- 
ishment the  roots  have  to  give,  instead  of  part 
of  it  going  to  these  suckers,  and  it  is  also 
claimed  it  deprives  the  hop  lice  of  a  favorite 
resort,  as  they  gather  in  these  sucker  sprou's. 
to  his  manager  at  Vina  ranch  to  train  all  the  Sheep  may  be  seen  in  a  number  of  yards  about 
most  promising  two  and  three-year-old  colts,  the  country. 
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BANG 


AUGUST. 


REDUCTIONS 

WILL  SURPRISE  YOU 


Not  for  this  we  make  them,  but  to  eell  gooda, 
and  sell  them  quickly,  and  make  room  and 

GET  MONEY! 

TTTT  TTTTTTTTTT 

For  Tail  and  Winter  Qoodi.    Culoada  now 

ordered. 

'do  you^hear? 

The  exclamations  as  to  bow  we  get  them,  or 
why  we  sell  them  so  cheap.  We  mean  it,  and 
yoa  make  money  by  It 

NEVER 


MIND  US 


Id  an  departments  yon  will  find 


UNPRECEDENTED 
BARGAINS! 


Ask  for  our  40- page 

PBICE  LIST, 


FREE 


SMITHS'    CASH  STORE. 

Largest  Dealers, 

416-418  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  ORlENTALGAS  ENGINE 


IS  THE  BEST,  because 
it  combiDeg  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  in 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  manu- 
facturi  d  gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  26 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
Na  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed  to 
operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 

The  OncDtdl  Laincli  is  Perfection. 

Inventor  and  lUannfactarer, 
lOB  nWAT.""  STRRFT    SAN  KUANOTSno 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  OALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FRANOISOO,  OAL. 

looorporated  April,  I8T1. 


Anthorized  Capital  $1,000,000 

Oapltal  paid  ap  and  Keaerre  Fand  8OO.O00 
Dividends  paid  to  Stookholders...  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

4.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

&LBEKT  MONTPELUEB  Cashier  and  Managei 

FRANK  McMULLKN  .Secretary 

General  Banking  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exch.^ng"  DO'ight  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
soontry  produce  a  speolaltv. 

Jannarv  1.  im2  K  HONTPKLCIRR.  Manairer 


lAKES  U.  BAVEN.  THOUAS  B.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publlo. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

Ho.  880  OalUornia  Street, 

TeUphone  Ro.  ITM.  lAH  nUaOIBOO,  OAK. 
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WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 
Never  Requires  Oiling  or  Climbing  of  Towers. 

Ouaranteed  more  durable  without  oil  than  other  mills 
that  are  oiled. 
Praotically,  this  mill  requires  no  attention.  Truly  a  Gem  and  worth 
its  w<>l^  ht  in  gold.  It  combines  Beauty,  Strength,  Durability  and 
Simplicity.  Governs  itself  perfectly,  is  eapily  erected  and  Is  sold  on 
its  merits  In  tact  it  is  the  best  miJl  on  earth.  They  are  reared  barli 
thr.e  to  one — the  whole  making  three  revolutions  to  one  stroke  of  'h> 
pump— mtking  them  run  in  the  lightest  wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  i 
made  entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  Ea^h  one  of  our  Gem  Windmil  s 
is  warranted.  If  not  eatlsfactory  freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  ana 
money  rafunded. 

Send  for  Gatalcgue— Mailed  Free. 

WK  ALSO  CARRY  . 

Pumps  of  all  kinds,  Tanks,  Pipe,  Fittings, 
Hose,  Etc. 


These  pumps  ara  made  especially  to  take  the  place  of  our  more  expensive 
Suction  and  Force  Pumps;  they  have  a  brass  stuffing-box,  nicely  turned  up 
and  finished,  through  which  a  brars-caeed  piston  rod  passes;  a  brass  valve 
seat,  and,  with  a  revolving  brake  and  bearer,  it  is  available  in  any  imaginable 
position.  You  are  capable  of  forcing  water  into  a  tank  or  attaching  a  hose  to 
the  spout  of  pump  for  washing  windows,  carriages,  watering  gardens,  sprink- 
ling streets,  etc.  It  is  the  most  valuable  pump  for  extinguishing  fires,  etc. 
This  pump  Is  adapted  for  wells  where  It  is  not  over  28  feet  to  water;  they 
will  force  water  50  feet  in  height  if  necessary. 


■ 
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FOR  WINDMILL  OR  HAND  USE. 

DEIest   "^TIT"! ia.caxJ3.lll    Funa-s^  lax  XTse. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  giving  full  description  of  all  kinds  of  Pamps,  for 
Hand,  Windmill  and  Power  Use. 

BRASS  GOODS.  HOSE.  POWERS,  in  fact,  everything 
connected  with  Pump  and  Pipe  Business, 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE. 

WOODIN  k  LITTLE, 

312  &  314  Market  St.,     San  Francisco,  Cai. 
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ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE, 

AI.I.  SIZES. 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Made  In  I^engths  Desired  from  16  to  80  faet. 


The  Out  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thickness  of  metal  used.  Is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  he  subjected. 


FOR  ALt  UNDERGKOUNn  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
in  a  bath  containing  a  spe'ial  mixture  of  ASPH  ALTDM,  PITCH  and 
PETROLEUM,  at  a  Temperature  of  300°  Farenhelt.  It  thus 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  Inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  Impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  is  practically  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Galvanized,  for  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES, ISTABLES.  ETC 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-  LOS  ANGELES. 


LADIES 
DON'T 


O  /\  T  iT  ■  TUB   33  OOOTO  ft.,  X^lxexxtlio 

BIOURA   HOME  TREATMENT 

Will  save  you  Money,  Time  and  Suffering.  Send  for  book  on  Health,  Beauty  and 
Happiness.     BICURA  COMPANY,  220  Sanioice  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WIND  IVIILLS 


O 
O 
D 


If  you  are  handling  Wind 
Mills  you  cannot  afford  to  do 
so  longer  without  having  our 
prices.  If  you  want  a  Wind 
Mill  for  your  own  use  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  purchase  be- 
fore seeing  our  line. 


ECLIPSE- HUSTLER -BELOIT 

niXD  MILLS  arc  thf  miiHt  ri  llal.le. 


T 
E 
E 
L 


ANGLE  &  TUBULAR  STEEL  TOWERS! 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  CO' 


CVIention  this  paper.) 


CHICAGO.  ILL' 


GALE 

BAKER  ^A//>  HAMILTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO. 


THE 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

Sewing  HacMDes. 

simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Most  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

048  ft  04fi  M  A  RKl^T  HT.,  H.  V. 


NOTICE. 


Regular  AUCTION  SALES  of 

Green  Fruit,  Vegetables  &  Produce 
of  all  kinds 

Will  Take  Place  EVERY  DAT  at  Jackgon  Street 
Wharf,  and  at  the  Store, 

408  &  410  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

P.  STKINHAGEN. 


soaGlTORs:' 

<-„r.220  MARKET. ST.S.F.-, 
V-CLEVATQR  Ig  FRONT.  ST.S.r.  ^ 

BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Greenbank"  08  degrees  POWDERED  OAVSTIO 
SODA  (tests  99  8-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.  W.  JACKSON  &  CO.. 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
No.  6  MARKET  ST.,      -     San  Francisco. 

J.  F.  Houghton,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Shkpabd,  Vioe-Pres. 
Ohas.  R.  Story,  Seo'y,  R.  H.  Magill,  Gen.  Ag't. 

Home  Hntaal  Insnrance  Company, 

M.  E.  Cor.  Caliromia  and  Saaaome  Sta.. 

Incorporated  A.  D.  1864.  San  rraBClaeo. 

[jOSses  Paid  Since  Organization  $3,176,769  91 

Asseta,  January  1,  1891   867,61S  19 

Oapital  Paid  ijp  to  Gold   300,000  00 

VWT  OTTRPT.TTB  o.or  ovnrvthlns   «8  Ml  Ifl 

ARTESIAN  WELL  TOOLS. 


A  full  set  complete  of  Hand-boring  Tools,  six  inches, 
of  late  design  and  nearly  new,  for  sale  at  reduced  price, 
as  the  owner  hao  no  further  use  for  them. 

Inquire  or  address  W.  ZARTMAN  Sl  CO., 

Fetaluma,  Oal. 


Positively  Maue  te  My  Order  tor  California  Trade. 
Lowest  Prices. 
Snrries,  Buggies.  Carriages,  Phaetons,  Carts. 

Osborn  Mowers,Self-Raliliig  Reapers  &  Bioders, 

Drapers,  Glidln  Wire,  All  Kinds  Farm  Im- 
plements. Hardware. 

JOHN  CAINE.  369  El  Dorado  St.,  Stockton. 


CD|||TEVi;PORATOR 

I     11  U  N     I     THE  ZIMMERMAN 


Tbe  Ktandnrd  lHa«blne 
Different  sists  and  price..  lUnstrated  Catalogue  free 
TUE  BI.rHTJCK  IT  AM  WOUKH  VO.,  Cincinnati.  O 

JAMRS  I 


Cincinnati.  O. 

N    OnrH.Atrt.  .S7  Marli-tSt  a  F. 


■  IIP  I  ■  Piinpi  |ro;(«w^»va(er,ea«,«(t 

Ml  Li  I    I    O  U  r  r  LI  LOm,>„'„0,  onohlng.  Pump. 

■  ■  \_\^\jnq,yJin(lSLSteamMach'\t.  Encyclopedia  2$o, 

■  ■  ■■  "■■The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,ia 
ji-i3S.Canai,St.,CHICAGO,1LL.  I 
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Patrols  of  J^usba^jdi^y. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A,  T.  Dewby,  Secretary  State  arange  of  CaUtornia. 
KLKCTINQ  ALTBBNATE8. 

A.n  active  Patron  sends  this  sugpestion.  which 
we  insert  for  what  it  is  worth,  the  writer  evi- 
dently having  in  mind  that  alternates  some- 
times'elected  do  not  attend  the  State  Grange 
and  remain  during  the  session,  while  the 
officers  are  quite  sure  to  stay  until  the  end: 

To  wit:  In  all  the  subordinate  Granges  where 
an  otficer  of  the  State  Grange  is  a  member 
thereof,  that  they  be  elected  alternates,  if  agree- 
able to  the  members  of  such  Granges;  for  this 
reason,  that  there  may  be  a  quorum  present  at 
all  times  during  the  session  of  the  State  Grange. 

One  of  the  leading  workers  of  San  Jose 
Grange  writes  in  a  private  letter  to  his  sister, 
the  following  paragraphs,  which  we  think  our 
readers  should  have  the  benefit  of: 

"Wearebu<?y  at  work  in  our  Grange  pre- 
paring for  the  State  session.  We  hope  to  have 
everything  in  such  good  shape  that  the  se  sion 
will'beone  that  will  always  be  looked  back 
npon  with  pleasure.  We  have  been  most  for- 
tu  'ate  in  getting  halls,  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  all  say  that  we  could  not  have  done  better. 
We  find  Mrs.  Adams  just  the  right  woman  in 
the  right  place  on  the  Literary  Committee.  She 
is  doing  splendid  work,  and  I  wish  to  empha- 
size her  desire  to  have  something  original  from 
your  pen. 

"  We  hope  and  expect  to  have  a  large  meet- 
ing and  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  it 
a  pleasant  one.  We  have  engaged  some  of  our 
best  local  talent  to  come  in  during  the  sessions, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  tender  the  State  Grange  a  welcome 
on  Tuesday  evening.  Hon.  W.  V.  Morehouse 
will  make  the  address;  he  is  considered  the 
most  eloquent  speaker  we  have  here.  Be  sure 
and  be  on  hand  the  first  day,  as  we  are  plan- 
ning something  pleasant  for  that  day.  What 
with  the  State  Grange,  the  World's  Fair  work 
with  which  I  am  engaged,  and  my  home  and 
social  duties,  I  find  this  snnmer  full  of  pleas- 
ant work,  and  if  my  part  is  only  one  small 
atom,  we  have  just  to  remember  that  the  aggre- 
gate is  made  up  of  atoms,  and  though  our  work 
is  lost  in  the  whole,  the  whole  would  not  be 
perfect  without  it,  and  with  that  thought  in 
view  we  can  go  on  cheerfully  adding  our  small 
doing,  our  jars  of  fruit  and  glasses  of  jelly,  and 
so  help  make  up  Santa  Clara  county's  exhibit, 
and  in  that  there  is  a  thought  good  to  keep  by 
us,  and  when  things  go  awry,  and  life  seems  a 
failure,  remember  that  these  all  go  to  make  up 
the  sum  total  of  our  life  here.  Somebody  has 
got  to  do  the  small  things  and  I  would  rather 
be  counted  in  on  small  things  than  not  counted 
at  all." 

Sbcketary  Noble  has  appointed  Reuben  P. 
Boise,  Master  of  Oregon  State  Grange,  and 
William  H.  Odell,  of  Salem,  Oregon,  and  H. 
H.  Harding,  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  aa  a  commis- 
sion to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  of  the  Siletz 
reservation,  in  Oregon,  for  the  cession  to  the 
United  States  of  lands  not  needed  for  allot- 
ments. 

LODI  OBANQE  AND  RAMIE  CULTIJEB. 

W.  H.  Murray,  superintendent  of  ramie  cul- 
ture, attended  a  meeting  (at  recess)  of  Lodi 
Grange,  Aug.  20th,  and  gave  a  lecture  on  fiber 
culture,  viz.:  ramie,  flax  and  cotton.  He  re- 
marked that  all  fiber  plants  could  be  grown 
successfully  in  San  Joaquin  county.  The  ladies 
present  were  delighted  with  the  appearance  of 
the  texture  of  fabrics  made  of  ramie,  and  silk 
and  ramie.  Mr.  Murray,  reports  the  Sentinel, 
said: 

"  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  building  up  of 
an  industry  based  npon  the  cultivation  of  fiber 
plants  opens  up  vast  possibilities.  The  world 
has  to  be  clothed,  and  that  article  which  will 
accomplish  the  object  in  the  best  manner  and 
for  the  least  money  must  lead  in  supplying  the 
market.  That  article  is  ramie,  and  its  general 
introduction  will  start  up  numbers  of  factories 
to  give  employment  to  our  people.  Let  the 
United  States  pay  such  attention  to  this  matter 
as  its  importance  demands,  and  America,  in- 
stead of  paying  tribute  to  the  skilled  labor  of 
the  old  world,  will  manufacture  a  cheaper  ma- 
terial than  can  be  produced  from  either  cotton 
or  silk. 

"No  part  of  the  United  States  is  better 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  than 
California.  Reviewing  the  experience  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  matter  of  silk  culture,  cotton  and 
other  textile  plants,  ramie  culture  is  free  from 
the  objections  and  difficulties  that  beset  the 
other  textiles.  The  value  of  raw  silk  that  an- 
nually passes  through  California  to  the  East  is 
$19,000,000  and  silks  imported  manufactured, 
$37,880,143.  Ramie  could  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  about  half  of  this,  as  goods  made  from 
silk  and  ramie  in  equal  parts  rival  the  pure  silk 
in  appearance,  texture  and  durability.  As  to 
the  marketing  of  the  staple,  the  California  Cot- 
ton Mills  at  East  Oakland  will  buy  this  fiber. 
This  company  is  paying  $40,000  a  year  in  freight 
to  the  railroad  for  raw  cotton  material;  the 
farmer  also  pays  for  grain  twine  $250,000  yearly, 
made  from  flax.  Referring  to  the  value  of  the 
various  fibers,  wool,  silk,  cotton,  flax,  Angora 
goat  hair,  etc.,  ramie  is  more  valuable  than  any 
of  these  for  Californians  to  cultivate.  It  would 
add  another  to  the  agricultural  industries,  the 
great  need  of  which  is  diversity." 

AT  STOCKTON  GRANGE. 

July  30th,  N.  T.  Root,  Sec'y,  informs  us  that 
Stockton  Grange  adopted  the  following: 

Retolved,  That  the  revival  of  the  question  of 
ramie  culture  is  being  brought  forward  by 
prominent  parties  in  California;  that  they  have 
demonstrated  that  the  experimental  stage  has 
passed:  and  that  we  in  California  can  »how 


that  ramie  can  be  grown  and  worked  success- 
fully. All  fiber  culture  should  be  fostered,  and 
diversified  farming  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  State  to  its  fullest  extent. 

Officers'  Reports.— The  following  governs 
the  advance  publication  of  officers'  reports : 
"  Resolved,  that  hereafter  all  the  officers'  re- 
ports, and  reports  of  District  and  County 
Lecturers,  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Grange  not  later  than  Sept.  15th,  and  the 
above  named  reports  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  State  Grange 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session." 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Degrees  will  be  con- 
ferred on  Thursday  evening  at  the  coming 
State  Grange  session,  instead  of  Friday,  as  has 
generally  been  the  custom. 

The  Twenty-Second  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry occurs  on  Sunday,  Dec.  4th.  Let  us 
celebrate  the  important  event  on  Saturday,  the 
3d,  universally  and  joyously. 

Penn's  Grove  has  prospects  for  a  new 
Grange. 

Bennett  Valley  Grange. — The  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Aug.  Ist,  contains  life-like  portraits  of 
Hannah  C.  Carr  and  Jos.  N.  Talbot  of  this 
Grange.  Bro.  Talbot  is  present  Master.  Sister 
Carr,  with  her  husband.  Nelson  Carr,  is  well 
and  kindly  known  among  the  oldest  and  most 
faithfal  Grange  workers  in  the  State. 

A  Day  Off. — Thanks  of  the  Secretary  are 
due  Past  Master  Daniel  Flint  for  "joint  ex- 
p>enses"  on  a  round-trip  to  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University.  Neither  of  us  had  seen  Palo  Alto 
since  the  visit  of  the  National  Grange  to  the 
University  site,  when  a  few  buildings  only  were 
partl.v  erected.  No  one  who  has  failed  to  visit 
the  place  lately  can  begin  to  realize  the  extent 
and  beauty  of  the  fine  grounds  and  the 
substantial  buildings  already  constructed. 
Although  it  is  now  "vacation,"  we  saw  much 
to  interest.  We  were  received  courteously  by 
president  Jordan  and  others  met  during  our 
brief  stay.  We  have  not  space  to  report,  but 
believe  it  would  be  well  for  all  who  can  to  see 
for  themselves  what  has  and  is  being  done  at 
this,  the  youngest  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able educational  institutions  of  the  world. 

Past  Master  Coulter  gave  us  the  pleasure  of 
a  visit  last  week;  also  State  Lecturer  HufFman 
Bro.  Loucks  called  in  on  Wednesday,  active  as 
ever. 

Thb  State  Grange  will  not  make  any  formal 
exhibit  in  the  Historical  Exposition  at  the  State 
Fair. 


Paper  Manufacture. 

The  United  States  Consul  -  General  at 
Seoul,  in  his  last  report,  says  that  paper 
manufacture  is  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of  Corea.  This  paper  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  always  forms  part  of  royal  presents,  and 
of  the  tribute  paid  to  China.  Besides  its 
use  for  writing  and  for  books,  it  is  employed 
in  a  great  diversity  of  ways.  It  serves  as 
string  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lanterns, 
fans,  umbrellas,  shoe  soles,  hats,  boxes,  and 
coats.  It  is  also  used  for  covering  floors, 
walls,  and  ceilings,  and,  stretched  on  frames, 
supplies  windows  and  doors.  It  is  highly 
prized  in  China  and  Japan,  and  is  especially 
sought  after  for  the  manufacture  of  umbrel- 
las. It  is  made  from  the  bush  of  the  mul- 
berry order  {Broussonelia papyri/era),  which 
is  indigenous,  growing  in  many  parts  of  the 
king^dcm,  but  thriving  best  in  the  moist, 
warm  climate  oi  the  south.  It  is  chiefly 
grown  from  cuttings  for  this  especial  pur- 
pose, and  the  wild  and  cultivated  plants  are 
said  to  be  of  equal  value.  The  bark,  which 
alone  is  used,  is  generally  gathered  in  the 
spring,  and  it  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  in 
water,  in  which  a  quantity  of  wood  ashes 
has  been  mixed,  until  it  becomes  a  pulp,  the 
mass  having  been  beaten  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  boiling.  Fine  bamboo  screens 
are  then  placed  in  shallow  wooden  vats,  and 
a  ladleful  of  the  pulp  is  evenly  spread  over 
the  screen  by  a  dexterous  circular  motion  of 
the  hand.  This  operation  is  repeated  once 
or  twice,  or  as  often  as  may  be  necessary — 
the  more  frequent  the  operation,  the  finer 
the  paper — and  ihe  screen  allowed  to  drain 
into  the  vats,  until  a  proper  consistency  is 
reached,  the  drippings  being  thus  saved. 
They  are  placed  on  a  hot  kang  floor  to  dry. 
After  the  drying  has  proceeded  far  enough, 
the  paper  is  laid  on  a  hot  floor,  and  ironed 
by  hand.  The  long  lines  in  the  paper  show 
strands  of  the  bamboo  screens,  and  their 
nearness,  distinctness  or  absence  indicate 
the  fineness  or  otherwise  of  the  paper.  They 
are  almost  imperceptible  in  some  grades  of 
paper,  while  in  others  they  are  distinct  and 
far  apart.  Paper  is  made  by  the  Paper 
Guild,  a  numerous  and  prosperous  associa- 
tion. The  province  of  Chulla  is  the  chief 
seat  ofmanufacture. — Science. 


A  Kind  of  seaweed  which  is  plentiful  on 
the  coast  of  China  furnishes  an  admirable 
glue  and  varnish.  When  dried  it  is  water- 
proof and  it  is  employed  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
stices in  bamboo  network,  of  which  windows 
are  frequently  constructed  in  that  country. 
It  is  also  utilized  to  strengthen  and  varnish 
paper  lanterns. 


How  to  Hake  French  Rolls 

Boil  four  potatoes  of  ordinary  size,  hav- 
ing peeled  them  first,  and  mash  them  up  fine 
in  the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled. 
Stir  the  potatoes  in  a  quart  of  flour,  adding 
the  usual  quantity  of  yeast.  Make  the  dough 
thick,  as  bard  as  it  will  hold  together.  In 
rising  it  softens  so  much  that  it  can  just  be 
kneaded  without  sticking. 

The  kneading  is  an  important  part  of  the 
operation.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  kneading 
ought  to  suffice  for  a  small  recipe  like 
the  one  here  given.  Knead  by  drawing  out 
one  end  like  a  rope  and  rolling  the  other 
portion  over  and  over.  The  object  of  mak- 
ing dough  thick  and  stiflf  to  begin  with  Is  to 
avoid  putting  in  flour  after  the  dough  is 
light,  for  the  mass  softens  so  much  by  put- 
ting potatoes  in  that  It  will  be  just  right 
when  fermented. 

After  the  kneading  put  the  dough  away  to 
ferment  again,  and,  when  light,  knead  as 
before.  A  third  kneading  still  improves  it, 
but  it  is  not  necessary.  No  butter  should 
be  put  in  these  rolls  or  in  bread  either,  as  it 
makes  it  like  a  short  cake  in  grain,  which  is 
precisely  what  one  desires  to  avoid. 

Good  rolls  ought  to  be  puffs  of  wheat  flour 
baked;  they  ought  to  tear  in  shreds  or 
stripes,  have  a  fibre  or  grain  like  the  husk 
of  a  cocoanut  and  a  fragrant  wheat  smell, 
and  lastly  have  a  rather  tough  spring  or 
tear  to  them  and  a  crackly  crust.  In  form 
they  are  round  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  and 
this  is  attained  not  by  rolling  them  up  be- 
tween the  hands,  as  many  suppose,  but  from 
the  potatoes  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
kneaded. 

Each  roll  must  be  cut  oflf  the  mass  of  the 
dough;  that  is  to  say,  the  dough  must  not  be 
kneaded  and  then  shaped  into  rolls,  but 
must  be  kneaded  and  put  ' back  in  the  pan 
again  to  rise  in  a  lump.  When  raised  and 
kneaded  the  last  time,  turn  it  all  out  on  the 
board,  cut  off  each  roll  from  the  mass  with- 
out tearing  or  disturbing  it,  or  even  touching 
it  with  the  hands,  (a  little  practice  will  en- 
able one  to  do  it,)  and  place  them  gently  in 
the  baking  pan  about  an  inch  apart.  After 
standing  a  few  minutes — say  five  or  six — 
they  will  be  ready  to  go  into  the  oven,  and 
ten  minutes  ought  to  bake  them  if  they  are 
light. 

Before  they  are  put  into  the  oven  they 
should  be  cut  down  the  middle  with  a  knile 
dripping  with  melted  butter.  This  prevents 
the  cut  sides  from  coming  together,  and 
makes  the  cleft  clear  and  well  defined. 

As  to  the  trouble  involved  in  the  process, 
I  leave  that  to  the  judgement  of  housekeep- 
ers. At  six  in  the  evening  we  set  our  rolls, 
at  nine  they  arc  ready  to  knead.  They  are 
left  all  night  to  rise  again,  and  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  before  the  fire  is  made,  are 
kneaded  again.  When  they  are  light,  which 
will  be  in  an  hour,  they  are  ready  to  bake. — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Chicken  Soup. — Take  about  a  quarter 
of  a  good-sized  chicken  uncooked,  cut  it  in 
pieces  and  fry  it  for  ten  minutes  with  half 
an  onion.  Add  three  pints  of  white  stock, 
a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  rice,  a  spray  of  parsley, 
half  a  bay  leaf  and  one  clove.  Let  the  soup 
boil  for  30  minutes.  Remove  the  clove,  bay 
leaf,  parsley  and  celery,  which  should  have 
been  tied  together  in  a  bouquet.  This  chicken 
may  be  improved  by  adding  12  okras  cut  in 
fine  pieces  or  half  a  cup  of  tomatoes,  stewed 
and  strained,  when  it  is  put  over  to  boil. 
The  addition  of  a  tablespoonful  of  boiled 
tongue  or  boiled  ham,  cut  in  dice  just  before 
the  soup  is  taken  up,  gives  a  pleasant 
variety.  In  August,  when  Lima  beans  and 
fresh  corn  are  in  season,  add  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  the  beans  and  two  of  the  corn,  with 
six  okras  cut  in  slices. 

Strawberry  Sauce. — Beat  two  ounces 
of  butter  to  a  cream,  add,  gradually,  one  cup 
of  powdered  sugar,  then  add  one  mashed 
strawberry,  beat  it  well,  add  another,  and 
so  continue  until  the  sauce  is  a  beauti  ul 
pink.  If  the  strawberries  seem  to  give  the 
sauce  a  curled  appearance,  add  just  a  little 
more  sugar;  stand  on  ice  to  harden. 

Banana  and  Lemon-Jellv  Cream. — 
One-half  box  gelatine,  one  cup  cold  water, 
one  pint  boiling  water,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
three-fourths  cup  lemon  juice,  one  square 
inch  stick  cinnamon.  Soak  the  gelatine  in 
the  cold  water.  Shave  the  lemon  rind,  using 
none  of  the  white.  Steep  it  with  the  cin- 
namon in  the  boiling  water  ten  minutes;  add 
the  soaked  gelatine,  sugar  and  lemon  juice, 
and  when  dissolved,  strain  into  shallow 
dishes.  When  cold,  cut  in  dice  or  break  it 
up  with  a  fork,  put  it  in  a  glass  dish  in  layers 
with  sliced  bananas.  Pour  a  cold  boiled 
custard  overthcm.and  cover  with  a  meringue. 


Brown  the  meringue  on  a  plate,  and  slip  it 
off  over  the  custard. 

Chicken  Pie. — Cut  your  chickens  m 
pieces,  wash  them,  and  put  them  in  a  stew- 
pan  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  water  enough 
to  nearly  cover  them.  To  each  one,  rub 
one  ounce  of  butter  in  flour,  and  add  it  to 
the  gravy  when  the  chickens  are  done;  let  it 
boil  a  few  minutes.  Make  a  rich  paste,  line 
the  sides  of  your  pie  dish,  put  in  the  chickens 
and  half  the  gravy,  cover  the  pie  with  the 
paste;  leave  an  opening  in  the  center,  and 
ornament  the  top  with  paste  cut  in  flowers, 
or  bars  twisted  and  laid  across  the  center. 
When  the  crust  is  done  take  out  the  pie, 
pour  in  the  remainder  of  the  gravy,  and  send 
it  to  the  table  in  the  dish  it  is  baked  in.  If 
all  the  gravy  is  put  in  at  once  it  will  be  apt 
to  boil  over  the  top  and  disfigure  the  lid  of 
the  pie. 


Sponges. 

Whether  a  sponge  is  to  be  classed  as  an 
animal  or  a  vegetable  is  still  a  much  dis- 
puted question.  The  sponges  which  you 
use  do  not  seem  to  have  much  life  in  them, 
do  they  And  they  certainly  do  not  look 
much  like  any  animal  with  which  you  are 
familiar.  Yet  these  sponges  are  hatched 
from  tiny  eggs  thrown  off  every  spring  by 
the  parent  sponge,  and  these  atoms  grow  by 
and  by  to  be  big  sponges  like  their  mother. 
And  although  wise  men  have  not  quite 
agreed  upon  the  subject,  most  of  them  have 
decided  that  sponges  do  belong  to  the  lowest 
form  of  animal  life,  just  one  small  step  above 
the  vegetable. 

And  these  sponges  are  found  of  all  sizes, 
from  the  small  specks — the  baby  ones,  yon 
know — up  to  the  huge  fellows  of  three  01 
four  feet  high.    When  the  sponges  are  fi 
hatched,  they  spend  a  couple  of  days  floi 
ing  about  in  the  water.    Then  they  procei 
to  attach  themselves  to  rock  or  shells, 
any  convenient  place,  where  they  hold 
fast  and  grow  bigger  and  bigger  all  the  r 
of  their  lives,  or  until  some  sponge  fisher 
comes  along  with  a  big  knife  or  a  long  fork 
and  cuts  or  tears  them  from  their  testing- 
place. 

Sponges  are  obtained  in  various  wa 
and  in  many  different  places  in  the  worl 
Large  quantities  are  found  in  the  Medit( 
ranean  and  the  Red  seas.  Many  are  got 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  a  long  paper  hi 
been  furnished  lately  to  the  State  Depai 
ment  showing  the  great  extent  and  value  (g 
the  sponge  trade  of  the  Bahama  islands. 

In  the  Bahamas  the  sponge  trade  is 
important  industry.  Very  large  numbers 
people  are  employed  in  these  islands  in  t 
work  of  gathering  the  sponges,  handl 
them,  clipping,  washing  and  preparing  thi 
for  market.  From  5000  to  6000  persons 
usually  engaged,  most  of  them,  exceptii 
the  ship  owners,  brokers  and  shippers,  beii 
natives — black  men. 

Sponges  are  found  either  in  shallow 
deep  water.     In  shallow  water  they 
dragged  off  the  rocks  by  a  three-prongi 
fork  with  a  long  handle.    The  finest  ai 
most  valuable  sponges  are  found  in  dee] 
water,  and  divers  go  down  to  obtain  thi 
The  diver  cuts  them  off  from  the  rock  c 
fully,  being  particular  not  to  tear  th 
These  are  the  most  expensive  sponges 

The  amount  of  money  made  by  the  mi 
who  gather  the  sponges  depends  entin 
upon  the  number  they  get.    The  work 
very  laborious,  the  prices  paid  are  low,  ai 
the  sponge  gatherer  who  makes  over  $300 
year  is  a  rare  exception.    The  men  who 
the  work  on  land  of  getting  the  spong* 
ready  for  market  are  paid  about  50  to  7J 
cents  per  day,  so  it  is  not  likely  they  am; 
a  large  fortune  at  the  business. 

Around  these   islands  about  500  s 
vessels  are  employed  in  the  trade.  Thi 
vessels,  being  filled  with  the  men  who 
the  work,  cruise  about  until  they  have  gi 
ered  and  prepared  a  good  cargo  of  spon 

The  usual  method  employed  in  the 
hamas  is  by  the  fork  or  hook,  such  as 
used  in  the  East.  At  one  time  dredges  wi 
introduced,  but  their  use  has  lately  been  dis- 
continued. The  dredge  was  found  to  break 
oflf  and  destroy  the  young  and  unsalablt 
sponges,  killing  the  spawn  and  working 
great  mischief.  These  smaller  sponges  art 
never  taken,  but  are  allowed  to  remain  and 
grow  to  a  large  size.  An  act  was  passed  for 
bidding  the  use  of  dredges. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  protect  the  culti»t 
tion  of  sponges.  The  industry  is  of  gnt 
value  to  the  natives. 

A  sponge  seems  a  little  thing.  It  is  llB 
many  another  trifle,  to  which  we  have  b« 
come  so  used  that  we  no  longer  think  c; 
them  as  luxuries — more  as  necessities. 

Yet  their  service  to  us  involves  the  Ubo 
of  thousands  of  people  in  far-away  com 
tries — people  who  supply  their  own  need 
and  those  of  their  families  from  their  l«b« 
on  these  little  things,— N.  Y.  World. 


Aug.  20  1892. 
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breeders'  tlirectory. 


Biz  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  %t  SOo  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


PARSONS  &  GRIFFITH,  OeyBervllle,  Sonoma 
Co.  We  will  exhibit  some  of  our  pure  bred  English 
Shire  Stallions  at  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento.  Pro- 
spective buyers  should  see  our  stock  there. 


r.  H.  BQRKB,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  swaepstakei 

and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBBSBYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Herd  Ig 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  ^Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.     Toung  bulls  for  sale. 


JOBN  LiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  tor  sale. 


WILD  PLiOWBR  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herelords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


OHARLES  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Friesian 
Cattle.  Catalogues  on  applioation. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHERON  HORSES.— Pare  bred  horses  and 
marcs,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Oal.,  breedtr 

of  Regtstered  Bolstein  Cattle. 


BRBISDER    OF    BBQISTBRBD  JERUEY 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogi. 


PBTBR  SAXE  Si  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  lor  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Halstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


O.  BLOM,  St.  Helena.  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


OALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
OaU ,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLINQ,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  lor  Olrcalar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Piga 


R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogae. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


O.  H.  DWINBLLE,  Breeder  of  Shropshire  and  Shrop- 
shire-Merino cross-bred  rams,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


F.  BULLARD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Premium  Band  of  the  State, 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


R.  H  CRANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer, 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILBS.Los  Angeles,  Oal.  nioroughbied 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Circulars  free. 


TYLER   BBAOH,    San  Jobs,  Oal.,    breedM  of 

Ihorsnghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogi, 


C0LT8_BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OII.BERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  ...San  Leandro.  Oal- 


MONEY  Mi^e  Some  T" 

By  using  the  Paciflc  Inoabator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  batch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  ben.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Tboronghbred  Poultry 
and  Ponltry  A  ppllances.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  83- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cutaof  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Tncnbs- 
tor  Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THB- 


BALSTED  IMCD6AT0R 

COMPANY, 
laiS  HxrUe  8*ree*.  ••klaa* 

Send  Rtamp  for  Circular 


POULTR  YMEN  .g^rp^*;^?!-'?! 

consequently  the  price  of  eggs  is  advancing.  Every  one 
iihoula  now  feed  Welliugtou's  Improved  Kgg  Food  regularly 
if  they  desire  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  they  reach  high 
prioes.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
B.  F.  WELLINGTON,  42S  Washington  St,  Ban  Francisoo. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

 PATENT  OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE.  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE.  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  •■«!  StroBCMt  Ezploal'rea  la  tlie  World. 

J"TJIDS03Sr  I^OWIDEI?.. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  tor  Stnmn  sBd  Bank  BlaatlBS.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmer 
use  no  other.  A>  other*  IMITATE  our  CHani  Powder,  ao  do  they  JatUom.  bjr  maanfaetarlBK 
an  Inferior  article. 

The  Giant  Powder  Oo.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  aU  the  latest  improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THE  CLIPPEB  ItiIl,M,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPM  and  FUSE  at  iMtwest  Bateik 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  op  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Red  Color. 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  for  sale.  Addresa 
all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W.  S.  PRITOH,  Petaluma. 


-  OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  stands  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No  8921; 
H008IER  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  IndivlduaU  and  ajs  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land; 
alio  recorded  in  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedlgrtes  tull  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
I  have  first-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  IX  miles  northeast  of  Davisyllle,  Cal. 
Personal  inspection  solicited.  AU  inquiries  promptly  answered.  Youra  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE   FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686  Los  Angeles.  Oal. 


MAKE 


R£I>    BALL  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  biand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Oamhle, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows: 
it  Increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

6X8  Howard  St.,  San 
»an<slaoo,  Oal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 


Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

GRBEN  OUT  BUNl<;  WILL  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EGOS, 

will  malce  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.. 


Pacific  Ooaet  A((«nts. 


PETALUMA,  OAL. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Turkeys.  Oeese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  of  "Nlles'  Paolflo'Ooast  Poultry  and  Stootc  Book," 

a  new  book  on  subjects  connected  with  successful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacific  Coast    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holstein  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO  .  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  andiMontgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Pree  OoaobSto  and|From  the  Hoaa*.  J.  W.  BBOKBB.  Proprlstor. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  Sbropsblre  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
from  Imported  Stock. 


I  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep — 
for  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yearly.   Sheep  ol  both  sexes  tor  sale. 


Addresa 


H.  MECHAM, 


stony  Point , 
R.  R.  Station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Oo. 


Oal. 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM, 

WILMANS  BROS.,     -      -  Proprletora 

Successors  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  8TANIiiI.AUS  CO..  OAI.. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

OAKLAND,        -  CAL. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
Englinh  '4hlr«,  Clydesdale, 
fercheroD   and  Coach 
Bones. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialt}'. 
LOW  PRICES  &  EASY  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  A  SSdSta. 

Oakland,  Oal. 
Addresa  Box  86. 


Dr.A.B.BXJZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN. 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Paciflo  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  106  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephona 

No.  taei. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUT, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST  I 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
Kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  do  you  usb  dut  Patsnl 

swi^CROSS  HEAD?!!^^' 


IF  NOT;  WHY  NOT  7 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street 


Unsss.  H.  B.  MoOBi  &  SoNa,  Stockton,  Oal.— GutlI' 
an:  In  inswer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Unlment  on  my  Holland  prlie-wlnnlng 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  It  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
■till  miflerlng  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (IM 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  It  a  necessity  In 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  ts 
thev  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
FRANK  H.  BURKK, 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holstelns  and  Berkthlreg. 

Henlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUQOISTS, 


348  UAIN  STREET, 


STOCKTON,  OAL. 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
insect  Powder  on  the  Market. 

BT  ITS  INTELUGENT  USE 
hotels,  restaurants,  saloons, 
stores  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troublesome  Insects.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  In  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  It  hag  been  In- 
troduced It  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  Increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  Is 
made,  and  their  Improved  faollltlea 
for  reducing  them  to  powder,  the  manufaotarers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduotloo  lo  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

Bubch  Prodncifi^  and  Ua&ul&clum;  Co., 

STOCKTON,  OAL. 


S.  P.  TftYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Mamfaclnrers  and  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER  I 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  tor  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAI8IM  WRAPS  AND  8WBAT  PAPERS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Manat&cturers  of  "  Basle "  Paper  Base. 

416  01>7  Street.  San  FranalMio 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  Inventions  for  drying 
RalsiDS  and  Prunes  by  steam  in  24  hours — other 
tnilts  lees  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
all  syrup,  juice  and  flavor  In  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  7i  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
lars. CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  KVAPOKATINO 
A  M'K'G  CO.,  347}  8.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMtewasli  Yonr  Barns  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Either  SnccessfnIIy. 

Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall. 
VtM.  WAINWRIOHT, 
No.  6  8v*^r  Street,  San  Frandeoo,'  Cal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.  U.I 

each;  untested.  ll.OO  each.   L  HIvea,  $1.90  each.  Root' 
grmve  sections,  K.OO  per  1000.   Dadant's  oomb  foundatloa, 
68o  and  eSoapoond.  Smokers,  $1.00  eaoh.  Olotw  veils,  $1.0(1 
mcb.  ete.    WM.  STTAlf  A  HON.  Ban  Mateo,  Oal. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPINGS  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OmCS.  108  DAYIS  8TSEST.  SA9  FSASCISCO.  CAL 
Wareboase  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  in  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Oargoee  of  Wbeat  faralsbed  Sblppere  at  sbort  notice. 

ALSO  OKDSRS  FOK  OSAIH  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implementi,  Wagona,  arooerlei 
and  MerohandlM  of  every  deioription  aolidted. 

B.  VAN  BVBBY,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BHiLiT,  Assistant  Manacer. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay 


OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MUECKE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coait  Agents,  S19  California  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 


The  Best.  Slmpleai  and  Cbeapeaft  CoapllDS  Tor  Tank  Hoops. 

A  suttideDt  lap  of  hoop  reuders  it  tmuecesHary  to  rivet  tht*  hoop.    It  will  tit  the  circli.-  of  any  tauk,  regardless  of  size. 

Mftde  in  sizr.'*  to  tit  any  width  of  iron 
PrlcMt  91.00  to  01-00  per  Pair.  For  sale  to  the  trade,   l^lberal  dlscoamt  In  qaaailtlM. 


30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURFIRS  OF 


■«■<■  r«r  Catelovuc. 


MINING  AND  WATER  TANKS. 


P.&B. 


DRYING  PAPERS. 


(Patented  FebL  28, 1888.) 


Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Frnits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT,    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANT  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pnt  n  in  Rolls  containing  1000  sunare  feet,  or  in=  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  x  36. 

SAMPLES  AMD  CIRCULARS  FREE. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


immw  )ierc)iaiit$. 


DtLTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 UD  DIALIDJB  III  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fmita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonalsmnenta. 
808  ft  310  Davis  St.,        San  Francis'  o. 

[P.  0.  Box  1BS«.] 
trContigamtnU  Solicited. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  608,  506.  607  «  60S  Front  St., 
And  800  WMhlnirton  St ,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POCI.TRT,E008.0A]HE,OBAIN,PBODUOB 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNVENTS  SOLICITED.    PROUFT  RETURNS 
418,  416  A  417  Waablnston  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  20M.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Daws'?   XITGB.AVZ1TG  C0MF,^ZT'7, 

EDgravln^  nude  from  pbotographa,  dnwlngg  knd  orl^ntl  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  oard  and  Job  printing 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo- 
graphs, stereoscopic  \1ews,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  cities  and  In  all 
towns.  Address,  tor  farther  Information,  Dnm  nisRAVuia  Co.,  MO  Market  St,  San  FrandMO. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  F. 
Uembara  of  the  San  Francisco  Prodaoe  ExchkDg*. 


<9'Per8onaI  attention  given  to  saUs  and  liberal  advanoet 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interast 


(■ST.1BLIBBID  I86i.| 

SEORGE  MORROW  *  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

39  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street, 

Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
tySHIPPINO  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY.-Sl 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Bkat  Bros.  Kstiblishsd  1856. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Uembers  S.  F.  Produce  and  Hay  Exchange. 
OUR  SPEUIALTIE8— Grain,  Beana  A  nmj. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  others  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  CLA.Y  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EVELETH  ft  NASH. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Eggs, 
HiHes,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  223, 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10,  12  and  14  ft 

Cheaper  than  any 
KIrst-Class  Hill  In 
Che  market 

Ererj  On* 
Onarantnad. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  Id 
the  world. 

Agenta  Wanted 

—  ADDRRSB— 


TRDMAN,  HOOKER  i  CO,,  Sai  Fmcisco  or  Fresno, 


5IUUili 


SUALES 

$45 


U.  S.  STANDARD.  FULLfWARRANTEa 

or*  I>eliT«r«d  at  foor  K.  H.  Station  and  ample  tnzM  tm 
baildiDc  and  tmUnn  aLowed  befucv  aooepcaoo*. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON.  Binghamton.ll  f 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 

TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-Bve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market   Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

lae  KBABNY  STBBBT,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 


AuQ.  20  1892 
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Market  Review. 


San  Fkancisco,  Aug.  17, 1892. 
The  local  money  market  coDtli'ues  fairly  pasy, 
notwlthslanding  an  Increasing  call  for  funds  to  meet 
advances  on  warehoused  grain.  From  all  we  can 
learn,  there  will  be  no  friction  in  the  money  market 
ev.  n  if  the  demand  for  funds  from  the  i  .terior  should 
be  50  per  cent  greater,  and  which  it  is  Ukely  to  be, 
than  it  was  in  last  season.  Interior  banks  have  been 
accumulating  considerable  surplus  coin,  which  will 
aid  very  materially  in  meeting  the  largely  increased 
requirements  due  to  farmers  holding  grain  rather 
than  sell  at  present  low  range  of  values.  The  hold- 
ing back  of  grain  will  be  among  the  largest  on  record . 
Farmers  feel  justified  in  pursuing  this  course  by 
reason  of  the  large  engaged  and  disengaged  tonnage 
in  port,  a  shortase  in  the  world's  crop,  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  a  thort  crop  in  Oreion  and 
Washing  on  and  a  larger  percentage  in  this  Slate  of 
poor  to  fair  wheat  than  has  obtained  for  several  years 
past.  Barley  has  held  vcy  strong  for  the  more  choice 
grades  of  bright,  owing  to  the  outlook  being  favorable 
for  better  prices.  This  opinion  is  based  on  a  ten  per 
cent  shortage  in  the  crop  of  the  United  States,  only  a 
fair  crop  abroad,  and  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  out- 
turn in  eastern  Oregon  and  eastern  Washington, 
Oats  have  ruled  firm  under  moderate  receipts  and  a 
good  demand.  Corn  has  been  lifeless  at  around  our 
quotations.  Rye  has  been  dull,  but  fairly  steady. 
Heavy  receipts  of  bran  from  up  north  caused  lower 
prices  in  this  market.  For  other  groundfeed  the 
market  was  unch  inged.  In  garden-truck  there  was 
a  decided  falling  off  in  the  price  of  tomatoes,  oWlng 
to  heavy  receipts  and  canners  not  buying.  Summer 
squash  strengthened  slightly,  owing  to  light  receipts 
and  a  better  demand.  The  market  i  >i  other  garden- 
truck  was  essentially  unchanged.  Onions  have  been 
in  heavy  supply.  Increasing  receipts  of  poor  to  fair 
potatoes  caused  a  lower  rang>i  of  values  for  off  quali- 
ties, but  choice  held  fairly  strong  u  jder  a  good  ship- 
ping and  home  inquiry.  The  attempt  to  advance  the 
price  oi  gilt-edged  butter  has  failed,  as  we  stated  it 
would.  Tbe  higher  ranges  at  which  the  market  was 
quoted  brought  in  more  liberal  supplies,  and  a  so 
caused  many  dealers  to  turn  to  fair  to  good  grades 
and  let  gilt-edged  severely  alone.  The  receipts  of 
pickled  butter  are  increasing,  but  as  yet  the  trade 
does  not  take  hold  of  it.  Considerable  quantities  of 
keg  butter  have  been  sent  out  on  orders  from  many 
mountainous  mining  districts.  Cheese  hag  held 
steady.  The  receipts  of  Eastern  have  increased.  The 
Eastern  market,  it  is  claimed,  will  do  better  before 
long  With  heavy  receipts  of  Eastern  eggs  the  mar- 
ket for  Calllornian  eased  off  slightly.  Many  dealers 
take  the  former  in  preference  to  the  latter.  Warm 
weather  combined  with  liberal  supplies,  at  lower 
prices,  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit,  have  created  a 
light  demand  for  fresh  meat,  and,  under  free  offer- 
ings, the  market  for  livestock,  exrept  for  hogs,  is 
ofiish.  Hog  product  holds  strong  at  the  recent  ad- 
vance. The  corner  which  is  being  run  at  Chicago 
bids  fair  to  send  prices  still  higher.  Honey  is  coming 
in  more  freely,  but  buyers  staud  ready  to  take  all  re- 
ceived at  full  prices.  For  new  crop  hops,  buyers 
have  advanced  their  bids.  It  is  claimed  that  from 
18@20c  is  the  range  now  bid  by  them.  The  short 
crop  at  the  East  and  abroad  favors  growers.  Mustard- 
seed  Is  coming  in  more  freely,  and,  as  usual,  buytrs 
are  trjing  to  force  the  market  to  lower  prices,  not- 
wlshstaudiDg  the  situation  warrants  the  expecting  of 
an  active  demand,  owirg  to  reports  of  a  light  crop 
abroad.  Wool  is  reported  essentially  unchanged,  al- 
though, judging  from  Eastern  advices,  the  market  is 
shaping  itself  toward  the  interest  of  holders.  The 
cholera  scare  in  Russia  has  cut  off  a  source  of  liberal 
supplies  for  manufacturers,  and,  consequently,  the 
coarser  grades  of  wool  are  strong  and  slightly 
higher  at  the  Ea-t.  In  the  past  week  the  poul- 
try market  made  another  of  its  erratic  move- 
ments. On  Thursday,  Frldcy  and  Saturdny 
choice  old  hens  and  roosters  were  forced  to  hisher 
prices  under  strong  competitive  buying,  but  on  Mon- 
day, although  the  receipts  were  light,  the  market 
was  heavy,  owing  to  buyers  holding  off.  Yesterday, 
with  freer  receipts,  prices  fell  back.  Beans  have 
held  to  strong  prices  under  heavy  shipments  to  the 
East  and  fair  shipments  to  Mexico  and  Central 
American  ports.  The  market  for  fresh  fruit  was 
overstocked  with  culls  and  rejects  by  eastern  ship- 
fers.  The  bulk  received  being  poor  keepers,  had  to 
be  forced  on  the  market,  and  with  the  usual  re- 
sults—low prices  and  a  general  demorallzitlon.  At 
the  lower  prices,  and  with  warmer  weather,  peddlers 
and  dealers  in  second  and  third  grade  fruit  have  had 
a  feast.  They  report  heavier  sales  than  at  any  time 
In  this  sea-on.  Canners  were  largely  supplied  with 
contract  fruit,  and  only  came  in  the  market  for 
something  very  choice,  which,  it  is  needless  to  tay. 
Is  as  scarce  as  hens'  teeth,  owing  to  the  eastern  de 
mand.  The  market  for  new-crop  dried  fruit  h«s 
roled  quiet  but  str  ing  to  buy  and  weaker  to  force 
■ales.  The  general  tone  is  healthy  and  in  dryers' 
favor  provided  the  curing  and  packing  are  A  1. 
Raisins  are  meeting  with  a  good  inquiry,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  are  being  placed  for  October  and 
November  shipping.  The  market  lor  nuts  is  strong, 
with  the  general  tendency  apparently  to  better 
prices,  owing  to  short  crops  abroad.  New-crop  wal- 
nuts have  been  contracted  at  an  advance  on  prices 
ruling  at  this  time  in  1891. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  York.  August  12.— Manufacturers  are  liberal 
buyers  of  wool  at  t  he  present  qnotations.  It  Is  now 
tbe  general  be'lef  that  tbe  market,  io  as  low  as  it  is  lo 
be  for  some  time.  Dealers  believe  the  future  will  be 


higher,  but  manufacturers  think  prices  will  not  ad- 
vance Slocks  are  large  and  aomlt  of  good  selections, 
"The  outlook  for  the  goods  market  is  very  favorable, 
although  the  imp  irts  have  been  increasing  of  late. 
This  is  the  lime  to  fctock  up,  and  many  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  unusual  opporiunlties  the  market 
offers  iu  the  way  of  large  assortments  Fleeces  are 
particu  arly  active.  They  are  much  lower  relatively 
than  either  Australian  or '■'erritory  wools.  In  quil 
ity  they  are  much  b  tier  than  those  offered  last  year 
Delaino  wools  are  quiet.  A  fair  demand  is  noted  fi)r 
combing  wools.  Teriitories  are  moving  well,  but  the 
demand  is  not  active.  Little  is  being  Qone  in  either 
California  or  Oregon  wools  Austraii  ns  are  ra'her 
quiet  but  prices  hold  very  firm,  stocks,  while  light, 
are  ample  for  all  prtseni  requirements.  They  wiU 
he  warned  before  the  new  wools  come  firward. 
While  quotations  on  carpet  wools  are  unchanged, 
they  are  much  firmer  than  last  week. 

New  Yokk,  August  15.  —  Heavy  supplies  fa- 
vor buyers;  the  offerings  were  never  finer 
and  the  consideration  rrices  were  never  so 
low.  Manufacturers  have  large  cloth  orders  to 
fill  on  a  basis  of  recent  rates,  and  they  rquelch  all 
suggestions  of  advance,  so  selleis  yield,  solacing 
themselves  with  the  enlarging  i  ossibility  of  '  a  good 
time  comin'  by  and  by."  Foreign  wools  are  held 
raiber  s.iffer,  as  tne  cholera  advent  abroad  may 
check  the  landing  of  recfipts.  The  sales  at  New 
Yiirk  were  6.i6,0i'0  poui  ds  or  domestic,  and  300,000 
of  foreign;  sales  at  Boston,  3  643. 'lUO  pounds  ol  do- 
mestic, and  582,0011  pounds  of  foreign.  The  Philadel- 
phia market  is  steady. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 
London,  Aug  15  — The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
English  wheals  were  in  large  supply  hI  au  averige  of 
6d  lower.  The  wheat  crop  is  expected  to  reach  8  250,- 
m  0  quarters,  about  500,000  under  1891.  Barley  prom- 
ists  an  average  yield,  but  of  better  quality  than 
usual.  The  oat  yield  is  10  per  cent  below  tue  aver- 
age. The  market  for  foreign  wheats  has  varied.  In- 
dian tdvanced  3d;  American  was  3d  higher  and  Rus- 
sian 6d  lower.  An  olliuial  estimate  ol  the  wheat  c  op 
of  Kussia  places  tbe  jield  at  3d  oUO  000  quarters,  3,000,- 
000  over  the  trade  estimates  and  the  repo  t  has 
shaken  wheat  prices  in  easi em  Europe.  The  total 
yield  of  f  ranee  is  calculated  at  36,000  000  quarters  of 
fije  millin<  wheat.  Corn  is  a  turn  dearer;  barley, 
beans  an  1  oats  quiet.  At  to-day  s  market  Eug  Ish 
and  foieign  wheats  were  6d  lower;  barley  and  oals 
3d  lower;  English  and  American  flours  6d  lower; 
corn  firm. 

California  Wines. 

New  York,  Aug.  15.— The  season  has  greatly  fa- 
vored the  use  of  California  red  wines,  and  the  im- 
proved quality  has  regained  much  of  the  trade  that 
feil  away  when  poor  slock  was  so  indiscriminately 
pushed  upon  the  market. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Markets. 

New  York,  Aug.  15.— Prunes  and  di ltd  peaches, 
nominal.  The  confidence  in  raisii  s  has  noi  been  re- 
stored, and  the  clo.ing  leniency  is  lower;  bags,  i%o 
free  on  board.  The  range  for  boxes  is  wide  and  uu- 
instructive.  Apricots  are  firm  lor  prime.  Several 
rejection  cases  h-ve  occurred.  Moorparks  are  quoted 
at  liy^c;  Roy  1 11c  for  sfiot.  Leading  dealers  evince 
no  anxiety  about  the  situation.  The  market  is  young 
and  tue  assured  outlet  for  all  portable  table  goods 
promises  an  evenllul  wholesale  trade. 

New  York,  Aug.  17. — Califiruia  dried  fruits  are 
mo'-e  active  and  show  belter  tone.  Prunes  at  9c,  60s 
lo  90s,  in  sacks,  sold  fairly.  Choice  bleached  apri- 
cots sold  at  14>^@  U^ic  spot.  Some  fair  sized  parcels 
of  raisins  moved  out  at  last  week's  prices. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  Y'ORK.  Aug.  15.— Honey— With  a  known  light 
crop  the  feeling  here  is  sympathetic  with  coast  rates 
for  strained. 

Hops— Sales  of  several  hundred  bales  made  a  hel- 
ler sliuw  of  trade  than  for  some  lime  past.  Last 
prices  rule  strong,  with  some  gain  iu  second  grades. 
Seventy-five  bales  went  lor  e sport.  Three  bales  of 
new  Palmer's  seedling  brought  28c.  Futures  dis- 
close more  interest. 

Grain  Futures. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
daya  ending  Aug.  Itj,  '92,  were  as  follows ; 


Flour,  qr.  ake  110,135 

Wheat,  ctla   21,98 


Aug. 

Thursday  tisu  Jd 

Friday   6s0,Hd 

Saturday   68"5Sd 

Monday   6a05Jd 

Tuesday  6Mid 


O.  O. 

Thursday...  3489d 

(friday  3,8  d 

Saturday..  SIsBd 

Monday  34s6d 

Tuesdny  Sistd 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week; 

Sept.  Oct.  Not.  Deo. 
68U64d  esOBid  63063d  6si.7}d 
6si'4Sd  680'Jd  6.',  5ld  6s0iijd 
63  5  d  6s  bid  6bl6  d  6s  6id 
68(-4Sd  6i>C6  d  6s06  .i  6s  6jd 
6s.4Sd  63U5  d  6s05id  BsOBld 
The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  careoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  vhe  past  week; 

Market 

P.  S.     N.  D.     for  P.  S.  Weather. 

34s9 1    34s9d  Quiet  

34s6d     31sCd       Weak  Biilliaat. 

34s6d    3)36d  Cheaper  

3l9  d    34s',d       Qu  et   

3436d  34s6d  Quiet.  Some  rain. 
To-dtiy  8  cfcblegrara  Is  as  fullow^: 
LiVEuroo  ,  Aug  17.  Wheat— Cheape:  to  sell.  Ca'ifor- 
ni  *  i-pot  lots,  6a  10';  off  coast.  34s;  juat  shipped,  343  ;id; 
near'y  due,  34s;  cargoes  off  coast,  quiet;  on  i  asaag  ,  ra'her 
easier;  Mark  Lane  wheat  quiet;  Fr-  nch  rountry  markets, 
mosLly  turn  cheai^er;  weaiher  in  England,  hot. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  Aug    Sept.   Oct.  Dec. 

Thursday   138J     139}    ....  1461 

Friday   138S    14'  i     14  i 

Saturday   139     141      14  I 

Monday   m\   1405  145} 

Tuesday   137i   139J  1444 

The  fol'owing  are  to-days'  telegram; 

New  York,  Aug  17.-W'  eat-82}c  for  Auguit,  S3ic  for 
Septtmber,  and  8i}c  for  December. 

CHICAGO,  Aug.  17.— Wheat— /6|c  for  September  and  86}c 
for  December. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Beller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 


■92. 


Aug. 
137 
137 


Sept. 
138 
1375 
136| 
136J 
137 
136S 


Oct. 


Dec 
14  S 
142} 
14l2 
Hl| 
1421 
142 
142 
141J 
142 
141i 


Thursday,  high  st   136J 

"        lowest   136s 

Friday,  highest  

"  IjWfSt  

Saturday,  highest   136 

*'       lowest   13^' 

Monday,  highest   136i 

"      lowest   136:   

Tuoday,  highest   13   

'•       loweat   136}   

Th^  folio  ving  are  to-'lav'a  record  d  sales  on  Oall; 
Wheat— Morning   Informal —Buyer  December   501  tons, 
$1  40J.    Seller  1892    h'  0  tons  §1  3  J     ctl.    Regular  session. 

3uu  tons.  *l.l'  8;  3  0,  $l.4ld:  40  ,  SI  iOi.  Seller  1X92,  n.w 
200  tons,  31.35!;  700,  $1  3  8  lj(  ctl.  A  fternoon   Buyer  Decem- 
btr— 20O  tons,  .?1.4i  2.   S  ller  1892 -5.0  tons,  SI. 3i-5  ^  ctl. 
BARLEY. 

Seller    Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
■92.      Aug.    Sept.  Oct. 

Thursday,  highest   93J   

low.-st   93   

Friday,  highest   9  , 

"     lowest   93] 

Saturday,  highest   9: 

*■        lowest   93j 

Monday,  highest   94 

"      lowest   94    v< 

Tuesday,  h  ghe»t   9  J    98} 

lowest   938    98} 

The  following  are  to-dsy's  recorrted  sales  on  Call: 
Barley— Informal  — Decemlier— 9  0  tou8,  9  Jo  Buyer  De- 
iro  tons,  9  4c;  1  0,  9  i  ^  ?!  cti.  Regular  s  s-lon  — Sell,  r  1892, 
new-luo  t"n8,  93c;  li«',  925c;  10';  92jf;  100,  928  ,  December 
—400  tona,  9?ic;  7oO,  97ic  ^  ctl.  A  teruoon  -  Selier  1892,new 
-200  tons,  92ic;  lUO,  92|c;  200,  92tc  W  ctl. 


Dec 
98S 


Barley, 
Rye, 
Oats, 
Corn, 
*Butter, 


83.266 
2,59; 
7,789 
1,539 


do   bis    I,t38 

64 

....  ]26 

2 

20 
846 


do  hbls 

do  k  gs 

do  tubs    . , 

do  i bis  . 
tCheese,  ctla 

do     bxs . . . 
Eggs,   doz    21, 8  0 

do      "  Eastern  li  2  8IU 

Beans,  sks    10  726 

Potatoes,  sks   i4,27' 

Onions,      ■'    3,  38 


Bran,       sks    13,392 

Buckwheat  "  

Mid'ilings   "   2,763 

Chicory,  bbla    Hu 

H.p,  "   

Wool,      "    I,f9l 

Hay.     ton    4,814 

Straw.     "    232 

Wine,  gals   I70,49j 


Brandy, 

Raisins,  bxs   

Honey,  ca   

Peanuts,3k3   

Walnuts  *'   

Almouds "   

iMustajd  '*   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  com,  bbla.. 


9,50 
315 
200 

"168 

'671 


•Orerl'd,  356  ctls.   t  Overland,  718ctls. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Aug.  IO 

1892-93  1891-9? 

Wheat,  ctls  901,050  1,80,332 

Flour,  bbls   7,4>;3       1;  2,336 

Barley,  ctls  126,754  12u,17. 

Tonnage  Movement. 

The  arrival  of  def  p  sea  vessels  has  been  free  Sev- 
eral chirters  weie  made  the  past  week  at  around 
25s  iron  f.  o.    Vessels  are  receiving  fair  dispatch. 

From  reliable  advices  up  »o  Aug.  10,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

r-Oo  the  way^  r-It>  port-^ 

1892.  1891.  1892.  1891. 

San  Francisco  249,246      378,139       *179,  li  S0,3J0 

San  Diego   20,' 31       24,677  8.748 

San  Pedro   6,3  8        6,848  1,3.'8 

Oregon   51,' 10       46,' 45  26,632    !•  14,217 

Puget  Sound   26,989  22,992 


J  14,2 


Totals  352,'75      478,701  215,733 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  67,559;  1891,  68,604. 


91,517 


Cereals. 

London  mail  advices  to  August  1st  report  that 
there  are  no  material  riiff  rencesin  the  advices  ju-t 
received  from  France  and  those  which  were  placed 
before  our  readers  last  week.  The  total  wheai  yield 
is  reckoned  by  a  very  good  au  hoi  ity  at  36,000  (  00 
qrs.  and  the  rye  crop  a'  8,ii00,000  qrs.  Of  i  arley  and 
oais  we  have  no  estimate  at  i  res-^nt,  but  both  crops 
were  of  lalher  over  average  promise  jus  before  reap- 
ing. Thrashings  of  the  new  wheat  crop  are  going 
on  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  are  said  to  be  giving  ess 
even  rei-ults  than  at  first  anticipated.  The  i  roduc- 
tion  in  Hungary  is  only  a  trifle  la;ger  than  last  ^ear; 
in  Portugal  the  indications  are  that  imports  will 
have  to  be  nearly  4  000  0  iQ  bustiels  this  year.  In 
Fra  ce  the  oult,irn  is  decidtdly  irn  gu'ar,  and  in  tbe 
United  Kingdom  verv  little  to  be  bragged  of.  The 
production  in  the  principal  grain  districts  of  Ger- 
many is  understood  to  be  irregular.  India  is  60  - 
000  000  short  of  last  year.  The  United  Slates  is  at 
least  InCOOO  bu-hels  shoit  of  last  year,  and  recent  ad- 
vices have  indicated  even  a  smaller  outturn.  The 
crop  of  corn  and  oals  wi  1  be  much  short  of  last 
year,  although  large  stocks  of  all  will  be  carried 
over. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  crops  in  Russia, 
it  is  stated  that  autumn-sown  grain  will,  on  60  per 
cent  of  the  area,  give  a  medium,  and  on  40  per  cent 
a  decidedly  bad  outturn.  The  production  of  wheat 
last  year  in  Kussia  was  aboui  176  OCO.OOO  bushels  On 
the  above  estimate  of  condition  it.  is  thought  the 
yield  this  year  will  be  184,000  000  to  192,000  000 
bushels  The  outturn  of  ry.-  last  year  was  about 
5'20. 000,1  00  bushels,  and  at  the  best  this  year  it  is 
thought  that  the  outturn  will  be  only  40,001^  000 
bushels  more.  If  these  statement*  are  correct,  it  is 
difficult  lo  see  how  Russia  ran  be  a  free  exporter  of 
grain  this  year,  as  tlo'^ks  are  materially  reduced  in 
Russia  and  ibey  begin  the  year  nn  the  famine  basis 

The  Uuiltd  States  Agricultural  D  partment  returns 
for  the  month  of  Inly  show  the  followi  ig  acreage: 
Sniing  wheat  13, .375, 000  acres;  winter  wheat  26,3li.- 
000;  corn,  72,851  000;  <  ats,  '2.5,3)1.000  and  cotton,  17,. 
35OO11O  Tbe  acreage  in  1891  wa--:  Spring  wheat  13,- 
391,000  acres-  winter  wheat,  26  581  OOO;  corn,  76  204  - 
000;  oals.  2.=>,581  000,  and  coUon,  2  •.779,000.  The  July 
report  indicated  the  following  yields,  compared  with 
the  actual  in  previous  jears: 

1892.  189L  1890 

Winter  wheat  345,0f)O,OOO  392  49),00O  255,374.000 
Spring  wheat..   180,i  00,000      219,285,000      143,888  000 

Total!   525  000,0''0      6ll.7-0,onO      399.262  001 

Oate   6i4  0  0  000      738,000,000      523  6 .'1  000 

Rye   31  0  0  000       33,000  000       28.000  OliO 

Barley.   70  000  000       75,000,000       63  OOo  000 

Corn  1,690,000,000  2,060,154,000  1,489  970,000 

If  the  condition  of  corn  is  rcluced.  as  popularly 
expect  d,  the  yield  per  acre,  which  by  the  last  re- 
portof  81  1  vra,-*  equal  to  23.3  bushels  per  acr".  will  be 
correspondingly  leduced.  A  condition  of  79  would 
mean  22  7  bushels,  a  condition  of  77ayie'dot  22  2 
and  a  condition  ot  75  a  yield  of  21.5.  Tbe  yield  of 
oats  by  the  last  report  of  87.2  was  equal  to  25  8  bush- 
els per  acre.  A  reduction  to  a  ^  ield  of  85  would  indi- 
cate a  yield  of  25.2  and  a  condition  of  80,  23  9.  The 
condition  of  spring  wheat  was  9J  9  and  tbe  promised 
yield  13.4  bushels.  A  condition  of  93  would  indicate 
a  vield  of  13.8  and  a  condition  of  89  would  indioate^a 
yiellof  13  2. 

The  local  market  was  subjected  the  past  week  to  a 
strong  bear  pressure  and  still  lower  prices  for  silver 
abroad,  but  wi  h  a  laige  ei  gaged  tonnage  in  port 
and  exporters  wants  at  times  bti  g  urgent,gave  strong 
support  lo  the  better  grades  of  wheat.  Farm'  rs'  de- 
liveries at  the  vail  us  warehouses  in  the  Interior 
are  very  large,  but  against  ti  e  larger  proportion  ad- 
vances are  asked,  which  shows  ttiat  holders  ari>  not 
prepared  to  sell.  New  York  and  Chicago  mail  ad- 
victs  to  August  12th  repon  that  ihr>shiiig  in  several 
of  the  States  is  disappointinif.  The  light  yi'ld  has 
caused  ioW' r  ts  imates  of  the  total  outturn  The 
majority  of  wel, -informed  writers  on  crop  outturns 
now  place  the  total  jield  this  year  at  aboUi  60,000,000 
bushels. 

Barley  has  met  with  a  continued  active  demand 
for  ship  ing  to  New  York  and  Liverpool.  The  low 
freight  raies  by  rail  to  New  Y'oik  favor  shippers. 
All  present  infurmation  points  to  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  expDits  this  season  owing  to  a  short 
crop  in  the  central  and  eastern  States  of  both  barley 
and  oats.  The  foreign  crn,.,  whi'e  larger  than  in 
la"t  year,  is  not  a  fuil  average.  The  crop  in  both 
Oregon  and  Washingson  is  short,  so  that  but  little 
can  "e  expei  ted  from  "p  north. 

Oats  have  had  strorg  support  and  unlres  receipts 
shou  d  increase  very  materially,  the  market  ought 
o  do  better.  The  consumption  is  larger  and  stead- 
ily increasing,  but  this  usually  obtains  during  fair 
times. 

I  orn  has  fairly  held  its  own.  There  are  indica- 
tfons  that  supplies  are  being  concentrated  'I'be 
demand  from  Mexico  and  Ceniral  Ame  ica  isll<ht 

Rye  holds  steady  at  tbe  decline.  Export  buyers 
are  in  the  market  forcho'ce  grades,  but  they  do  not 
appe  r  disposed  to  pay  present  asking  prices. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  are  intorm"d  that  ex- 
port bu>  era  are  In  receiiil  of  adv  ces  that  ihe  decline 
In  wheat  abroad  is  due  to  the  low  iiid  falling  market 
for  silver  which  allows  imp  iters  of  Indian  and  Rus- 
sian wheal  to  sell  lower  and  then  make  money.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  exporters  are  alier  a  higher  grade 
ot  wheat  in  our  market  so  as  to  bring  their  shipments 


up  to  a  higher  standard.  In  other  words,  they  are 
loaded  up  with  poor  wheat  and  want  something  bet- 
ter ban  No.  1  shipping,  and  bv  bidding  lower  for  the 
latter  they  expect  to  get  choice  to  gilt-edged  for  less 
money.  Farmers  are  mt  c  fi  ring  their  befer  grades. 

The  market  to-day  was  weak  and  lower  for  wheat 
and  barley,  under  freer  offerings  and  tjuyers  bidding 
down  The  offers  of  wheat  are  nearly  entirely  off 
grades,  and  for  which  there  are  no  buyers  except 
at  lower  prices. 

Ground  Feed. 

The  demand  for  groundf 'Cd  is  enlarging  as  natural 
pasture  falls  away.  The  feeding  of  roll  ba  ley 
sh  ws  a  large  gain,  whli  h  is  acC'  pttd  that  it  is  grow- 
ing in  favor  Heavy  rec.  ipts  of  bran  and  mill-stufiF 
Irom  Oregon  is  against  the  market  for  both  bran 
and  middlings. 

The  reeelp'S  of  hay  are  larger  than  at  any  time  in 
this  year,  but  the  quality  is  mostly  poor  to  fair. 
Low  freight  rates  offered  by  the  railroad  to  farmers 
in  the  upper  Sacrnmento  valley  c  use  leavler  ship- 
ments to  this  city  than  usually  obtain  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Tnese,  of  nece  sity,  creaie  a  week  and 
irregular  market  for  all  giades  not  coming  up  to 
strictly  choice. 

Live  Stock. 

The  offerings  have  been  in  excess  of  Ihe  demand 
for  bullocks  and  mutt  -n  sheep.  The  hot  weather 
and  liberal  sui'plies  ot  vegetabl  s  and  Iruit  at  low 
prices  are  against  the  c  nsumpt  on  of  fresh  meals. 
Hogs,  if  grain  f  d  are  wanted,  and  for  whica  a  slight 
advance  is  paid.   Soft  hugs  are  slow. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Receipts  of  butler  from  up  coast  ports  have  been 
quite  heav>,  and  as  the  grade  was  gei  erally  choice 
10 gilt-edged,  the  market  suffered  when  it  was  (  fiered 
for  sale,  lif  laie  advance  in  the  market  was  iil- 
advisi  d  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  case^,  has  re  cted 
againsi  the  dairy  interest.  Fair  grades  ot  butter  are 
scarce.  K  g  buiter  is  movlt  g  off  fai.ly  free  but 
pickled  is  1  eglecKd. 

Poor  to  fair  cueese  is  heavy  and  easy,  but  choice  to 
i;ilt-edged  has  fair  support  in  the  obtainable  supplies 
beiuK  only  moderate. 

Eggs  have  ruled  fairly  steady  notwithstanding 
heavy  receipts  from  the  Fast.  The  increase  in  the 
latter  has  been  off  et  bv  light  s  pplies  of  Californian. 

The  weather  to  day  is  very  hot,  which,  if  <  ontin- 
ued  for  a  f>^w  days,  will  cause  gilt-edged  firm  butler 
10  sell  higher,  for  the  bu  k  of  receipts  will  be  soft. 
Fresh-laid  eggs  from  near-by  points  will  also  do 
belter. 

Fruit. 

Canners  were  in  the  market  to-day,  and  while 
prices  were  no  better  receipts  cleaned  up  better  on 
the  wharf  At  the  stores  there  was  an  ove  supjly 
of  culls  and  rejects  Very  choice  fruit  cannot  be 
found  and  for  which  buyers  pay  more  money  Good 
keepers  for  shipping  were  wanted  to-day.  The  hot 
weather  will  lorce  the  ripening  of  fruit 

There  was  a  firmer  feeling  in  dried  fruit  to-day. 

Vegetables. 

Very  few  bay  tomatoes  are  coming  in,  but  receipts 
of  river  have  been  very  heavy,  whic  h,  in  the  absence 
of  large  buying,  broke  the  market  Green  peopers 
and  green  co  n  have  ruled  weak  and  lower,  but  sum- 
mer squash  did  better  under  light  receipts  The 
market  for  other  gt  rden  truck  was  essentially  un- 
changed. 

Oniiins  have  had  poor  support.  Receipts  have 
been  heavy  while  the  demand  has  been  light.  The 
Oregon  crop  is  short. 

Potatoes  shaded  off  slightly  the  past  week,  with  the 
closing  barely  steady.  The  receipts  were  composed 
larnely  of  poor  to  fair  grades,  which  met  with  a  slow 
demand  and  caused  concessims  to  indu'  e  buying. 
Tnis  naturnlly  had  its  effect  on  the  better  grades  In 
the  a'  sence  of  an  active  shipping  demand.  The 
crop  of  choice  potatoes  is  light. 

Miscellaneous. 

Large  and  tat  hens  and  loosters  are  scarce  and 
wanted  The  market  on  last  Thursday  moved  un 
under  light  receipts  and  a  goi  d  demand.  It  held 
strong  on  Friday  and  Sa  urdav  and  barely  steady 
since,  with  trashy  stock  selling  lower.  Young 
poultry  was  barely  steady  with,  nward  the  cl  se, 
lower  prices  quoted.  A  carload  of  Eastern  poubry  is 
due  to  day  and  another  is  about  due.  This  is  against 
the  market. 

■The  supoly  of  beans  is  light  owing  to  continued 
heavy  shipments  out  of  the  Slate.  The  market  is 
firm  for  all  kinds. 

Buyers  advanced  their  bids  on  hops.  It  is  claimed 
that  20  cents  is  bid  lor  some.  The  Eastern  market  is 
strong  and  higher  in  sjmpathy  with  European  ad- 
vices. 

Fall  wool  comes  in  sparingly.  The  market,  while 
repotted  uncnanged,  appears  to  be  shaping  In  the 
interest  of  sellers. 

There  is  a  quiet  demand  for  honey.  It  is  said 
that  for  something  extra,  better  prices  are  bid. 

Mustard  seed  is  ofiering  more  freely. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholce  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetoh  an  advance  on  tbe 
q  (otations,  while  very  poor  gradea  aell  leas  than  the  lower 
q'lotatlona.  WEnNESOAV.  Aug.  17,  1892 


Limes,  Mei  . 

Do  Cal   —  O  — 

Lemons,  box,  . .  1  00  ^  — 
Do  Sicily  choice  5  50  @  6  50 
Strawber  tea,  per  chest— 
Loiigworth...  5  00  (8  7  '0 

Sharplese         3  50  @  5  00 

Raspberries,  ch.  6  00  (S  8  00 
Pe-C'>e8.  hoi.  20  @  60 
Brkbe-ries  W  ch  2  50  @  4  00 
Figs,  hik  bol...  1  00  r*  1  25 
Do  White  do...  £0  @  75 
A  pies.  Red  As- 
trakhan   

Dm  Gravenstein 
Crabap.'les  ... 
Cautuloupes,  pr 
crate 

Melons  pr  10) .  5  00  (glO  DO 
G  apes,  pr  bl 

Do  White  

Do  Black  

Do  iVlu-tcats  .  _ 

D'l  T  kay»   65  ca  1  01 

Pruuea,  Hung'n     40  la  60 
Do  (itrman  , . . 
Plu.i.s,  W  boi.. 

Pears.  

Do  Kartlett  cuUa  35  ( 
Do  do  choice...     90  I 


3  00  @  4  60     Fruit  in  hulk  to  canners: 
Apric  ts,  q«  lb  IJ   3;  Peaia,  li 
2;    P  U'lis,    whit-,    2C8ii ; 
Peaches,    freeston.-,   I5-  2i; 
c  lugs,   2(gi.     Eitra  1  hoice 


."iO  O  S'y 
75  @  1  25 
60  @  75 

I  00  @  2  00 


40  0 

60  (3 
60  @ 


25  @ 


65 


at  an  aavance 
quotations . 

.jOobB,  ak  

Oarrots,  sk  

•kra  dry.  lb. . . . 
Do  green  bof ., . 
fteltouips,  0(1. . . . 
Peppers,  drv.  lb 
Dn  grn  Chill,  bl 
Dj  do  Bells  . . . 


65 
1  26 


I  iabbage,  100  Iba 

Garlic,  lb  

Squash,  Sum,  bx 
Tomatot-s, 
Do  River  Irg  bi 
String  Beans. 


Puoumbers,  boi 
Vfushrooms 
F,gg  Plant,  bl.. 
Green  <^oru,  sk. 
Dnawt  Bayp'dz 
Do  Ber„ely  boi 


on  outsi  ..6 

75 

40  f 

IB  13 

40  ^ 

66 

21 

10  ® 

40  ® 

BO 

50  @ 

75 

60  & 

90 

lit 

3 

15  1 

26 

-  @ 

15  10 

35 

to  @ 

75 

15  .« 

30 

—  a 

45  @ 

—  ta 

65 

8  @ 

12J 

26  m 

60 

Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed  F4(a- 

GrasB  fed,  eitra  

First  quality   4J  4  - 

^Hcoo'l  oiiality   4  'd — 

Third  quality  3i%- 

Bullaanii  »hin  Oowb...2  (g  — 
VEAL, 

Range,  heavy  4  @— 

Do  light  5  @  - 

Dairy  6  <S- 


MUTTON. 

Wethera  7 

Ewe«   61 

Do  Spring  ....  8 

HOGS. 

Light,  $  lb.  cenia   f{ 

Me<lium   6| 

He>*vy   5 

Soft   4i 

Feedera  

.Stonli  RnirB   3i 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 


Calcutta,  apot  , 
Wool  Bags  


36  'rf 


Continued  on  next  ia^e. 
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pACIFie  I^URAlo  PRESS. 


Aug.  20,  1891 


General  Produce. 


Auction  Sales  of  Calirornia  Fruits. 


Extra  oholoe  In  good  p»o»»gM  fetch  »n  •(lT»noe  od  top 
,iaot»Uou»,  wnile  «r»  poor  gredo  kU  lew  lh«i  the  lowe 
aol»Uoii».  WKDNSSDAT,  Aug.  17.  1892 

BKAN8  AND  PKAS 

B»yo,  otl   2  85  @  3  lo 

Butter   2  M 


2  40 
2  6!> 
2  36 


Pea 

Bed  

Pink  

BrnnU  White  . 
Large  White... 

Fid  Pw.Wkeye  1  fO  ^  1 

Do  meo   1  5J  ^  2  75 

BpUt   4  5U  a  5  OO 

BUTTER. 
Cat  Poorto  falr.IblS  @  — 
Do  good  to  oholoe  18  W  — 
Uo  GUtedged...  -  @  23 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  (g  2* 
DodoGilteJge..  -@  26 
Eastern  16  «  17 

CUEE9E 
Oal.  choice  cream    9  @  — 
Do  fair  to  good      H^t  — 
DO  Rllt  edged..     —  @  10 

Do  skim   5  @  6 

Young  America    —  (g  11 

EOOS. 
Oal.  "asi3."  dot.   16  (3 

Do  shaky  m0t 

Do  ca  died   19  « 

D.  c  oic-   23  (® 

Do  fresh  laid...  26  @ 
Dodo  select*^,.  — (a 
Eastern  "as  ii".     15  @ 

Do  candled   IS  m 

Dj  atlecten   22  (c* 


Outside  prices  for  selected 


Sonora   1  30  @  1  4M 

HOPo. 

1892  Bid   18  @ 

FLOUR, 
{xtra,  OityMIUs  4  40  @ 
DjOountrylilUs  4  30  | 

Wpertiue   2  76  @ 

NUT8 -Jobbing. 
tValnuts,  OaL  lb  (i» 

Di  Oholoe   8(4 

DkJ  paper  shell..  9j9 
\.lmuuds,  s(t  sbl.  11 

Paper  «hell   14 

Hard  BhelL.... 

Urazll  

p*caus  smaU. . 

Do  large  

t'eauuts  

Filberts   U 

Uiokorr   7 

Ohutnuta   Hi 

ONIONS 

SilTerskin   30  @ 

fOTATOEh. 
Barlr  Ro<e,  ctl.    40  @ 

Petrleas   45  W 

GarDot  Chilies  60  (3 
Kurbouk  He«-<lling845  & 
Do  do  calinas..  76  @  1  00 
E>tra  choice  sell  fur  more 
moDty, 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz  C  60  @  8  00 

Roosters.old....  B  00  «  7  60 

Do  young  

Broilers,  small 


20 

4  65 

!  4  65 
3  10 


Do  large  


6  00  (9  7  00 

2  00  a  3  00 

3  00  (d  4  DO 

4  00  @  S  00 


Fryen   , 

Ducks    4  00  #  4  75 

do.  large  ...  6  OD  @  6  60 
do,  extra  large  6  00  #  — 

Oerse.  pair          1  35  @  3  00 

CJu.tlhiga  ^. .  .  .  . .     ~§  ~ 

18 


urge  e  gs  and  Inside  prices 
for  mixed  tizes -small  egg* 
and  hard  to  sell. 

FEED 

Bru,  ton  IS  00  (817  00 

Feedmeal  2?  (JO  (c(3  CO  

Or"d  Barley....  2U  60  ^ii  UO  I  rurkoys.  Qobl't.  19 

Middlings  20  00  (rt21  to   Turk-vs,  H-n«  16 

Oil  Oake  Meal..-  -  (825  00  ,   All  kindsof  Poultry  if  poor 
Manhattan  Food  *  owt.  7  50  or  small,  sell  at  less  tn.u 
HAY.  nuoteii;  if  large  and  in  good 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  00  ^    —  Icoudiliou,  th  y  sell  for  more 

Do  choice   @12  50  than  quoted. 

Wheat  and  Oats  8  60  «1 1  00  Manhattan  Egg 

WUd  Oats          8  00  @H  00     Food  ^  cwt...ll  60  @ 

Cultivated  do..  7  00  @in  CO  PROVISIONS, 


Barley   5  00  S  9  UO  Oal.Baoon.he'Ty.lb  11  @ 

AjfaUa   7  00  ft(  9  01  '    Medium  ,     12  M 

Straw,  bale ....     40®    55     Ught   13Jf 


GRAIN,  ETO 
Barley,  teed,  ctl.  87if 

Do  Oholoe   93i^ 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  liO  « 
Do  do  Choice...  1  05  (« 
Do  doOiltedge..  1  l7iS 
Do  Chevalier. .. .  —  @ 
Dodo  Oiltud«e..  —  (g 
Buckwheat. 
Oom,  White. . 
TeUow,  large. 

Do  small  

Oats,  mllUng. 
Fe«d,  Oholoe. 

Da  good  u 

DofiOr   1  37i(g 

Surprise   1  65  @ 

Black  Cal   —  « 

Do  Oregon   —  @ 

Gray   —  @ 

Rye   1  30  (8 

Wheat,  milling, 
out  edged....  I 

D)  Oholce          1  424^ 

Dj  talrtogood..  I  4"  m 
Hbipplng,  oho'oe  1  3$i « 

Do  good  1  ;6  @ 

Do  fair   imt 

Oommon   1  27ii^ 


,  I  35 

.  1  27ta  1  30 
.  1  3.'!g  1  35 
.  I  6i!  <«  - 
I  4Ci  a  - 
1  4.'|i  - 


LarL  

92^  Oal.  Sm'k'd  Beef  lit® 

-  Hams.Calsalt'd     12i  ^ 

-  do  Eastern...     15  @ 

HEEDS. 

-  Alfalfa  

-  lOloTer,  Bed          14  i 

-  i   White   20  ( 

-  FUxaeed   2  00  i 

1  37  i  aemp   3i<| 

\Iustard,  yellow 

do  Brown  

WOOL. 
Bfrino,  1892. 
Sumb't  tMen'cIno  17 


21 


4ao'to  TaUej. ...  16  i 

3Jow)ulnTaUef  11  3  16 

Oala'T  k  rthll.  16  S  21 

Or^on  Eastern.  12ta  19 

do  TaUer   18  @  23 

So'n  Coast,  def..  10  9  12 

Nevada  IS'ate).  16  @  19 

HONEY. -1892  Crop. 

WhlteOomb,2-lb      9  (of  12 

dodol-Ihframa  11  («  14 

White  extract'd      6i@  7i, 

Amber  do  6  ^  tt, 
tieeswai,  lb.... 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  qnotatlona  given  below  are  for  average  prices  r( 

ceived  by  commisBion  :nerchaDts  for  couhign  mentji  by  grower; 
Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  spedfl-d,  are  for  fruit  In  sacks;  add 
for  50-tb.  boxes  ic  per  lb.,  ajd  for  25-Ib  boxes,  lo  to  Ic  per  lb 

APPLES-1892.  iDo  do  fancy  13 

Bun-dried,  i's,  com'on  2i@  3i  Sau-dr,  pl'd,  prime, bl.-- 

Do  do  prime   ?J3  *       ''"  choice  — 

"    ,  4i,Dodo  fancy  — 

I  4  I  Evap, peeled.  In  boxes, 

;  4^    choice  — 

I  6S  Do  do  fancy  — 

PEAR8-1892, 


Do  do  choice   4  . 

Do  Uioea,  oommon...  3h'i 

Do  do  prime   4  ( 

Do  do  choice  4i  < 

Bvap.  hieached,  ring, 

60-lbhoxM   Sin  7 

APKICOT8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unbl,  com.  4^5 

Do  do  prime   6  ftf  7 

Do  do  choice   8  ^  9 

Do  hleaohed,  prime...  11  A  — 

Do  do  choice.   ^**^^~ 

Dodo  fancy   13^- 

Kvap.  choice.  In  boxes. 13t^  • 

Do  fancy,  do  14  S  — 

FiaS-1892. 


Sun-dried,  quarters.  ..—  (83 

Do  sliced  

Kvap.  sliced,  in  boxes.  7^8 

Do  ring  do   9  @10 

PLUMS  1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dried         7  (^  8 

Do  evap.boxes,3hoice. —  ( 

Do  do  do  f -uicy  —  ( 

Uopitiwl  —  ( 

PRUNES -1892. 
Hal.  French,  ungraded  7ii 
  ■  "  9 


Sun-dried,  black  4)3  5  Do  naded,  60  to  100..  8t^ 

Do  white    ~  @~  Do  do  40  to  60   11  (gl2 

Do  do  washed  —  w     F^oy  "ell  for  mor^  money 

Dodo  fancy   —  W—  RAISINS  -  1S92. 

Dodo  pressed  ~        iLondoo  Layers, 

Smyrna  boxes  —  OT—  \   cluster,  IS  bx  . .  1  90  (32  00 

Dosackp  —  (g—  iDoch  iccst  do  1  ifl  (al  70 


GRAPES -1892. 
Bun-drieti.  stemless. ..  3i3 

Do  nn(tt.>mm'.rt   Ija  2 

NECTARINE8-18Ji. 

Red.  sun-dried  —  @— 

DoEvap-,in  boxes...—  S  — 

White,  sun-dried  —  «i— 

Do  evapnrat4ul .    .  .      —  &  — 

PEAOHE3-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 
oommon, bleached..  8  (§  — 

Dodo  prime,  do  10  @  — 

Do  do  oboioe,du  ll|@— 

Do  do  fancy  12  @— 

Ev»p,iuipe'rd,  choice .  12^  @  - 


Do  p.iliie,  in  bx....l  40  (&1  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 
oommon,  %^  bx..   —  ^ 

Do  choice,  do  1  25  @1  30 

Do  fancy,  do   —  ^ 

Unstem  ed  Musca- 

teli,  Insacks.l^lb  4  S 
Stemmed  dodo....  —v 

4eedleflf  do  do          —  6 

Do  do  $  20-lb  bx. . .  —a 
'^tiltanas.unbl,  bxs  —6 
Doblt>ached,iu  bxs  —  (t 

Halves,  quarteis  and  eighths 
25,  60  and  76  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

SIsal,  3  y:irua  9 

Do,  2yar  .8,  Uiiht   9i 

Dujtlex,  3  >arQ8   9 

Ma>  iU,  3  yarns,  heavy  ...10^ 
Pure  Manila,  3  and  4  y  rns  12 
Do,  2  yarns,  light  12| 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manila  Hop,  In  balls, 

tarred   nj 

Do,  Grape-Vine,  in  balls 

or  coils  12 

Do.  Pp  ing  H 

Duplex  Hop.  la  balls,  tar'd  9S 
Do,  Grape  Vine,  in  balls 

or  coils  101 


Wine. 

Redand  White  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vint- 
age of  1891,  per  iial   10  (S 

Complimentary  Samples, 

Persons  recelvlne  this  paper  marked  are  reqaested  t 
ezamli  e  Its  contents,  terms  of  8uliecri)'tlon,  and  ^ive  it 
their  o<'D  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  lo 
olroulat!og  the  Journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  otbers,  and  extendini;  its  InBuence  In 
the  cause  it  fal  hlully  servi  s.  Subscription,  paid  io  ad 
vance,  6  m  8  ,  $1;  10  m^s  ,  92;  16  mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enouxh.  II  already 
•  subeoilber,  please  sbow  the  paper  to  otbe/s. 


At  New  York. 

Aug.  11.— Three  carloade:   Bartlctt  Pears,  il 


,'8  Choice  P.  aches,  «1  30;  (  rawiMro  reacues,  »i.io 
0-  Susquehanua  Peaches,  81. HH"  1.40;  Ceuteniiial 
hea,  »l.'JO;  Orange  Cling  reaches,  il.Xr,  Bm  ton 
»  Peaches,  J  I. tS' I;  Victoria  I'lurns,  iflCajl.S  >:  \ellow 


30®^: 

Congress  Pears.  SlAi;  Tii  can  Cling  Peaches.  Sj.  A 
Mary's  Choice  P.  aches,  «1  30;  Crawford  Peaches,  Jl.lO 

@l.a);   S  ■  ......   .o.  <.o..>„,.„.«l 

Peaches 

yig^rumTil/Jsv'  I  70;  (-loliimbia  Plums.  *l  40(<*1  50; 
r-tiit  Plums,  «1.2i;  Kelsy  Japan  PUims,  «.ee  P.  O. 
Plums,  $1.40;  Washington  Plums  sl.25;  Bohemian 
Plums  tl  40(i«l  5'J;  Kontaiuebleau  Grapes,  half 
era  ts,'  S1.40oi.6S;  Tokay  Grapes,  half  crates,  S2; 
Muscat  Grapes,  half  crates,  *1  90;  Red  Neclariues, 
81  60;  French  Pruues  $1  6  >:  Gros  Ptu.  es,  81.45;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  81  50;  Purple  Prunes,  SI  20. 

Aug  12.-Eight  carloads:  Bartlelt  I'ears,  81 80® 
.  90;  half  boxes.  81  22;  Clapp's  Favorite  Pears.  82  10; 
peaches,  #l  10(g)  1  35;  CrKWl\)rd  Peaches,  "KK'v'il.SO; 
Late  Crawford  reaches,  *l.25jD2  40;  Cling  l'eaches.40c 

)$i.S5-  Mulr  Peaches,  81  l":  Susquehanna  Peaches, 

75(ai.90-  Foster  Peaches.  81.16(0)1.25;  Grapes,  Sl.-20(rf 

60-  Foiitaineblesu  (.rnpes,  60c(S<1.50;  Nectari'ies 
*1  15@1  3';  Red  Nectarines.  «l.50;  P.  D  Plums,  iK)c(<r 
81.40.  Columbia  Plums,  4Uc(<i8l  55:  Japan  Plums,  81."o 
(iri;  Egg  Plums,  S0c((j81.S0;  Plums,  #l.06vn.4O;  Golden 
Drop  Plums,  81@l.7o;  Washlugtou  Plums.  COci"  11.15; 
Diamond  Plums,  81  15:  Bradshaw  Plums,  81.0i(..<l  60; 
Gros  Prunes,  81.10(_"2.65:  German  Pruues,  8l  60(<?2; 
French  Prunes,  81  SO;  Bulgarian  Prunes,  81-55;  Italian 
Prunes,  $1.15:  Felleuberg  Plums,  8:.25<91.86. 

Four  carloads:  Sacramento  hlver  Baitlett  Pears 
(overripe)  81.90t"S  40;  Crawford  Peaches,  $1(^1.65;  Sus- 
queh*nua  Peaches,  SI. ISc'J.fiS:  Foster  Peaches,  «l. 15 
irtl.fO;  I'u-cau  Cling  Peaches.  *1.10®1  65;  Japan  Plums, 
#160(^3  50;  Pjums,  6jc@81,f>.'>-  Weainer  very  hot. 
Fruit  in  veiitilaior  cars  arriving  overripe. 

Aug.  12  —Four  carloads:  Black  Ma.volfe  Grapes, 
half  crates,  iSl  70;  Fomaiuebleau  Grapes,  81.10c*1.40; 
Bartiett  Pears,  «2  'M^rS  15  half  lH)xes,  *1.25@1  60  Sus- 
quehauna  Peaches,  81. 10@1  36;  Crawford  Peaches,  81 
(((1.40;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  81  Miul  26;  Centennial 
Peaches.  81.70;  Mulr  Peaches,  81  I!':  Yellow  Egg 
Plums  81  o5(gl.60;  Columbia  Plums,  81  05;  Bradshaw 
Plums,  Jl.05,  Gros  Prunes.  81  35. 

Aug.  13.— Four  carload,-:  Tuscan  Cilng  Peaches, 
SI  20;  Crawford  Piachei,  95c(981  75;  Late  Crawford. 
il  3(H'>1.65;  Peaches,  :i5c@8i  yi);  Foster  Peaches  81.15 
(ai.yo;    Susquehanna    Peaches,    81.1.'iv'2,55;  Cling 

cjaches,  81  0,'ii<f2  30:  Nectarines,  65cii(81.;(5;  Bartiett 
eears,  81  y0(''2.40;  Bradshaw  Hums.  yOi  (*8l  35:  Peach 
P. urns,  81.05;  Japan  Plums,  J1.50("3.5O;  Hungarian 

runes,  SI  55;  Ked  Grapes,  81.30;  Grapes.  65c(nS1.30. 
Plums.  *U"1  ,W;  Comeoy  r-lums  81  05;  German  Prunes, 
81  30;  Wheatland  I'eaches,  82  23;  Gros  Piunes,  81.10(g) 
1.70;  P.  D.  Plums,  75C(.('JOi!;  Kgg  Plums.  80(  v'n  65. 

Four  carloads:  Karilett  Pears.  82.6'Ca;3;  Peaches, 
8l50wl.55;  Crawlord  Pea<  hes  S1.46(i'l  80;  Susque- 
hanna, 81.80:  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  81  50("1  55;  Muir 
Peaches,  81  60;  Col  mliia  Plums,  S1.15;  Ked  Necta- 
rines, SI. 35;  Grapes,  81  65 

Aug.  15.— Seven  carloads:  Crawford  Peaches,  SI. 05 
@1.70;  Susquehanna  ■  caches,  81.15@1 30;  Orange 
Cling  Peaches,  81. 10<" I  26;  Wheatland  I'eaches,  81  36; 
Centennial  i'eaches,  81  50;  Mulr  Peaches.  Sl.Uu.!120. 
Fo>^ter  Peaches.  SL15;  Tuscan  Cling  Peaches,  81.10v< 
1  30;  Yellow  Kgg  Plums,  8l.l0(gil  Oj.  Bradshaw  Plums, 
81(91  40:  German  Pruues.  81  15(i(l  "?>;  Gros  Pruues, 
;i.oO@1.7i';  French  Piunes,  93c(r'Sl  30;  Italian  Prunes. 
.-(1.50.  Fellenburg  Pruues,  »1,50;  Fontdinebleau 
Granes,  half  crates,  81.1.')('' 1.60:  Black  Malvoise 
Grapes,  half  crates,  SI  40;  Tokay  Grares,  h»lf  crau-s. 
Si. SO;  Muscat  (irapes,  half  crates  81.10i.ii  l.80;  Bruns- 
wick Figs  SI. 40;  Bartlelt  Pears,  82.-20('(3  35;  Congress 
Pears,  S2  65. 

Aug  15  — Ten  carloadf:  Bartiett  Pears,  82  80(33  36; 
Beurre  lardy  Pears,  82  26;  Cling  Peaches,  81  '25®!. 70: 
Susquehanna  IVaches.  S1.35(g)1.70;  Early  Crawford 
Peaghes.  U>ci"S2 '20:  late  Crawford  Peaches.  81.2.5(!( 
1.60:  Peaches,  81. 70(.rl  90;  While  Peaches,  8140;  K<  s- 
ter  Peaches,  SI. lUi"  1.35;  Decker  Peaches,  81.62;  Mulr 
Peiches,  8l20(fil45;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  81.*'; 
Nectarines.  81.1  ®l  20;  Bradshaw  Plums.  S1.P5;  Japan 
Plums.  SI  05(.<1  05;  Gages,  81.10;  P.  D.  Plums,  8110: 
Comedy  Plums,  8l(g>1.05;  Columbia  Plums,  8  t«1.20; 
Gros  Prunes,  Sl.65(a2. 15;  Egg  Hums,  81.45(^1  75;  tier- 
man  Pruues,  $2@2  40;  Golden  Drop  Piums,  81.35;  Fel- 
lenburg Prunes,  81 .75;  Muscat  Grapes,  single. crates, 
$1  a'l'l  35;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  Si  35;  Foutalnebleau 
Graphs,  81.35;  half  boxes  Bartlctt  Pears,  81.25(*l.:5d; 
oue  ventilated  slow  f  eight  car  Bartlctt  Pears  heated, 
6SC("S1  3j;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  heated  81  35(g)l.«5. 
Gross  sal.  teu  cars,  S13,007.  Twenty-one  cars  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit  on  New  York  market  to-day. 

At  Chicago. 

Aug.  11.— Two  fsarlcais;  Barllett  Pears.  $2.70@S.10; 
Susquehanna  Peaches,  81  3)(ia)l  60;  Crawlord  Peaches, 
81.  20(«1.50;  Muscat  Grapes,  half  crates,  S2.S0. 

Aug.  11 —Nine  carloads:  Gros  Prunes.  81.'76((tl.9.'); 
Bartl.  tt  Pears,  2  30@3;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  82.40f<s 
2.45:  Iiggflums,  81.65(''l.60;  Grapes,  81  3.5®2  10;  Bul- 
garian Prunes,  81  05;  Silver  Prunes.  Si  3i';  Peaches, 
SOcifi  81.76;  Prunes.  81  1'  ('_'1.30;  Claj  p's  Favorite  Pears, 
.15:  Crawford  Peaches,  Oicc'S  .50:  Japan  Piums, 
82.25;  Beautv  Peaches,  82.20. 

Aug  12.  -Three  carloads:  Bartle't  Pears,  83(g3.;W; 
Early  Crawlord  Peaches,  Sl.iisai  40;  Tusc*n  Cling 
Peaches,  81. 05@1. 10;  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  Sl.SOcii  eS; 
Columbia  elums,  8125(^1.55;  Bohemian  Plums.  81.35; 
Washington  Plums,  Sl.lSc'MO;  Quackenboss  Plums 
81,9.i;  Brad-haw  Plums.  81.15;  Groi  Prunes,  82@2  10; 
Fellenburg  Prunes,  81.55. 

Aug.  12.— Seven  carloads:  Baitlett  Pears,  81  75® 
3.20;  Busock  Pears.  82  75;  Peaches,  81  05(''1.70;  Grapes, 
Ki;  Eitg  Plums,  8l.25('M.60;  Gios  Prunes,  81.7iic2. 
Damson  Plums.  70j;  Prunes,  81,40;  (jolden  Drop 
Plums,  81.05(!il  40:  German  Prunes,  81.25(3 !. 40-  B.ad- 
shaw  Plums,  81.30;  Hungarian  Prunes,  8.';  French 
Prunes,  8'  10;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  SI  05;  Comedy 
Plums,  95c;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  8  70;  Columbia 
Plums,  81  35:  Susquehanna  Petches.  65c@S1.50. 

Aug.  13.— Four  carloads:  Banlelt  Pears  averaged 
$3  per  box;  Crawford  Peaches,  SIcl  36:  Muir  Peaches, 
S105@1.26;  Orange  en  g  Peaches,  81  25irfl.3=i;  S  is- 
quehana*  Peaches,  Sl.25®1.85;  centennial  Peaches, 
$1  25(?fl.45;  foster  Peaches,  81 20@1 25;  Morocco 
Heacbes,  81.31;  F.lberta  Peaches,  81.25;  Tuscan  Cling 
Peaches,  81.30;  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  81.S5®1.55:  Kelsy 
Japan  Plums,  81.50;  Columbia  Plums,  81  45;  Purple 
Prunes,  SI. 45;  French  Prunes,  81.10:  German  Prunes, 
81 10;  l-outalnebleau  Grspes,  $l  5'(®1.80. 

Aug.  IS.— Ten  carloads:  Birtlett  Pears,  8  @2.30- 
Beurre  Clairgeau  Pe-rs,  82 10(.'r2  30.  Seckel  PearB,8l.95 
@2  15;  Plums,  50c®82;  Gros  Prunes.  81.20®1.70;  Bui- 
earisn  Prunes,  $1;  Egg  Plums,  81.15®!  40;  Prunes, 
Sl.OSi;?.';  Nectarines,  Si.25;  Peaches.  95o@81  93:  Cling 
Peaches,  65c@8  50;  Crawford  Peacbrs.  90r@81 50- 
Sui-quehanua  Peaches,  Sl.l5(ncl,60;  Tuscan  cling 
Peaches.  81  05@1.35;  Foster  Peaches,  65c@81.25 
Granes,  81. 55«c2  15;  Tokay  Qrapos,  82  30(<fl05;  Muscat 
Grapes,  Hl.bidifiAb;  Decker  Peaches,  Sue;  Dutchess 
Pears.  8l.S5®2.36. 

Aug.  16  —Five  carloads:  Bartiett  Pears,  82.6ri<i-3.05- 
Howell  Peirs  82  30;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  82.26-  (iros 
Prunes,  81. 60(5)1, SO;  Hungarian  Piunes,  SI. 55;  Fellen- 
burg Prunes,  81  65;  Ital  an  Prunes.  SI  50;  German 
Prunes,  $2  Yellow  Egg  Plums.  ?l,:«(;ri.65;  Washmg- 
Ington  Plums,  81.10®1  16;  Q  lackenbots  Plums  81  50- 
Red  Egg  Plums,  8125;  Columbia  Phims,  95c@8' 46; 
Msgnum  Bonum  Plums,  8i. 10:  Crawford  Peaches,  SI® 
140;  Centennial  Peach's  SI. .50;  Morocco  Peaches, 
>'1.15:  Mulr  Peaches,  81  If";  Susquehanna  Pcches, 
Sl.?5iai.40;  Or.iige  Cling  Peaches,  81. 16@1.50;  Steph- 
ens c  ing  I'eaches,  8l.'20;  Foutalnebleau  Grapes,  81-45 
(31.75;  Muscat  Grapes,  half  crates.  81  70®1.85. 

Aug^  15.— Twelve  carload"-:  Bartiett  Pesrs,  82.05'.rf 
3.15;  Bartiett  Pears,  heated.  60(@$i  go;  Hardy  Pears 
82®2.30;  Gros  Prunes,  75  @8l.50;  Plums,  $1.05@1.25' 
Plums,  beated,  SOo;  Seckel  Pean,  heated,  60o-  Craw- 


ford Peaches,  60c(a8i.2O;  Foster  Peaches,  81.15@1.40; 
Egg  Plums,  81,10(31  46;  Egg  Plums,  hea'ed,  65c;  Silver 
Prunes,  81  •23;  Fellenburg  Prunes  7^(381. '20;  Peaches, 
81.15®1.50;  Peaches,  boated.  6.'. ;:  Nectarines,  Sl@l.lO; 
Muscat  Grapes,  SI. 75;  .'iecdless  Grapes,  81  30:  Prunes, 
75  ®»1.46;  Golden  Drop  Plums,  95c@Sl.35;  Japan 
Pltims,  81@1.70;  Grapes,  SOc&il  15. 

At  Boston. 

Aug.  11  —Two  carloads:  Bartlelt  Pears,  8'2.'» 
(aS.OO;  Y'ellow  Egg  Plums,  82(<<2.15;  Bohemian  Plums, 
81  75(<t2;  Bradshaw  Plums,  81  90@2  40;  Columbia 
t-lums,  82;  Crawford  Peaches,  y0c(S81.3O;  Red  Nec- 
tarines, 9">c;  Foutalnebleau  Grspes,  $1.10@1.65. 

Aug  12.— Two  carloads:  Bartlelt  Pears,  8a.35@3; 
Yellow  Egg  Plums,  81.35^(1 70,  Crawford  Peaches, 
8i.lo@1.35    Some  Iruit  overripe  sold  for  less. 

Aug.  13.— Two  carloads:  Bar  lett  Pears,  82  35;  Gros 
Pruues,  81  70;  French  Prunes,  81  20;  (Jerman  Prunes, 
81  40;  Washiugt.'U  Plums,  81 40;  Egg  Plums,  i'1.65; 
Columbia  Plums.  81.45;  Green  Gage  i'lums,  81  50; 
Victoria  Plums,  81,20;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  8110 
(31.60;  Tuscan  cling  Peache8,l81-S6;  Stephens  Cling, 
81.TO. 

Aug.  16  — Three  carloads:  Early  Crawford  Peaches, 
S1.30®1.60:  Lale  Crawford  Peaches,  S1.23@2  15;  Lemon 
Cling  Peaches,  SI  45;  Foster  Peaches,  81.2;.;  Orange 
Cling  I'eaches.  81  .50;  Yellow  Kag  Plums,  81.75;  Petit 
Plums,  81  45;  Columbia  Plums,  Si  40:  French  Prunes, 
81.40;  Bartlelt  I'ears,  overripe.  81  60(32  05;  Fonlalue- 
bleau  Grapes,  half  crates,  81. 35. 

At  Omaha. 

Aug.  12.— ''ne  carload:  Pears,  82.60@2.65;  Peaches, 
81.'26@1.40;  Foster  Peaches,  small,  81. 

Aug.  13.— One  carload:  Pears,  82132  75;  Peaches, 
81.25. 

Aug.  IS —One  carload:  Peaches,  81. 26®1.50;  Pears, 
ti-M®2.'b.   Good  demand. 

Auir.  15.— Three  carload':  Pears,  81.76(*2.50;  Pluins, 
81.50(31.76;  Peaches,  81  10®1  40. 

At  Montreal. 

Aug.  16  —Two  carloads:  Bartiett  Pears.  $3  60@4; 
Crawford  Peachts  81. 10;  Susquehanna,  81  30t<il.40. 

At  Minneapolis. 

Aug  11.— Two  carloads;  Bartle  t  Pears,  $2  60(92.65; 
Egg  Plums,  82.45. 

Aug.  1.. -Three  carloads:  Pears,  82  .'!0@2  60;  Gros 
Prunes  82.4O®2.60;  Quackenbo  s  Plums,  82.25; 
Peaches,  81.35®1.70;  Plums,  82("-2.55. 

Aug.  15  — Three  carloads:  .Peaches,  81.S6@1.60; 
Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates,  81  65<3l.90;  Plums,  $1.26 
@2.10;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  S2.40®2.45;  Beurre  Clair- 
geau Pears,  S2.40i«2  45;  one  car  Bartiett  Pears  shipped 
ventilated  cars,  slow  Ireight,  bad  order.  Pears,  SI® 
2  25. 


Agricultnral  Fairs. 


Parental  Responsibility. 

The  parent  whose  sole  answer  to  criticism 
or  remonstrance  is,  "  I  have  a  right  to  do 
what  I  like  with  my  own  child  !"  is  the 
only  impossible  parent.  His  moral  integu- 
ment is  too  thick  to  be  pierced  with  any 
shaft,  however  keen.  To  him  we  can  only 
say,  as  Jacques  did  to  Orlando,  "  God  be 
with  you;  let's  meet  as  little  as  we  can." 

But  most  of  us  dare  not  take  this  ground. 
We  may  not  philosophize  or  formulate,  we 
may  not  live  up  to  our  theories,  but  we  feel 
in  greater  or  less  degree  the  responsibility 
of  calling  a  human  being  hither,  and  the 
necessity  of  guarding  and  guiding,  in  one 
way  or  another,  that  which  owes  its  being  to 
us. 

We  should  all  agree  If  put  to  the  vote 
that  a  child  has  a  right  to  be  well-born. 
That  was  a  trenchant  speech  of  Henry 
Ward  Hefcher  on  the  subject  of  being  born 
again;  that  if  he  could  be  born  right  the 
first  time  he'd  take  his  chances  on  the 
second.  "Hereditary  rank,"  says  Wash- 
ington Irving,  "may  be  a  snare  and  a  delu- 
sion, but  hereditary  virtue  is  a  patent  of  in- 
nate nobility  which  far  outshines  the  blazonry 
of  heraldry." 

Over  the  unborn  our  power  is  almost 
that  of  God,  and  our  responsibility,  like 
His  toward  us;  as  we  acquit  ourselves  to- 
ward them,  so  let  Him  deal  with  us. 

Why  should  we  be  astonished  at  the 
warped,  cold,  unhappy,  suspicious  natures 
we  see  about  us,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
number  of  unwished-for,  unwelcomed  chil 
dren  in  the  world;  children  who  at  best 
were  never  loved  until  they  were  seen  and 
known,  and  often  grudged  their  being  from 
the  moment  they  began  to  be.  I  wonder  if 
sometimes  a  starved,  crippled,  agonized 
human  body  and  soul  does  not  cry  out: 
"  Why,  O  man,  O  woman,  why,  being  what 
I  am,  have  you  suflTered  me  to  be  !" — Mrs. 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  in  Scribners. 


State  Fairs. 

STATE.  I'LACB  AND  SEC'V.  DATE. 

Oregon,  Salem,  ).  T.  Gregg  S'pl.  ia-17 

California,  Sa'-ramento,  Edwin  F.  Smith. S -pi.  5-17 

Washington,  Spokane  Sept.  19-24 

Nevada,  Reno,  C.  H.  Stoddard  

Western  Washington  Industrial  Exposition,  Taco- 
ma  

District  Fairs. 

NO.         PLACE  AND  SEC'Y.  DATE. 

I — Oakland  Aug.  i,s-ao 

3 — Stockton  Sept.  19-Oct.i 

3—  Chico,  J.  D.  Sproul  Auu  23  27 

4 —  Petaluaia,  Dr.  Thos.  Macli-ay,  Aug.  29-Sept.  3 

5 —  Santa  CUra,  George  H.  Brjgg  ..Sept  26-Oct  5 

6—  Los  Angeles  

7 —  Salinas  City,  J.  J.  Kelley  

8 —  PUcerville,  Thos.  Fraser  Aug.  23-27 

9 —  Rohnervllle,  G.  Uuderwood  Sept,  19-23 

10—  Yreka,  C.  S.  Smiih  Oct.  5-8 

11 —  SierraviUe,  Fred  Blinraan  Oct,  3-7 

13 — Lakepori,  H.  A  McCraney  Sept.  27,  Oct,  i 

13 —  Marysville,  G.  R.  Eckari          Aug.  28-Sept.  3 

14—  Santa  Cruz,  0;car  L.  Gordon  Oct.  10-15 

IS  — Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  Oct.  11-16 

16—  San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  H.  Barrett,  S;pt  27-Oot  i 

17—  •  I.  J.  Rolfe  Aug  23-38 

18 —  Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sect.  27-30 

19 —  Saota  Barbara.  H.  B.  Barslow  Aug.  23-27 

20 —  Auburn,  F.  D.  Adams  Aug.  30-Srpt.  3 

31 —  Fresno,  J.  M.  Reuck  Sept.  26-Oct.  i 

33— Escondido,  G.  M.  Dannals  Sept.  31-34 

33— Concord,  F.  L.  Loucks  Aug.  29-Sepl  3 

25—  Napa,  D.  L.  Hackeit  Aug.  23-27 

26—  lone,  C.  T.  La  Grave  Sept.  27-30 

27 —  Redding,  H.  R.  Hodion  

38— S\n  Bernardino  

30— Red  BluT,  M.  R.  Hook  Aug  16-20 

31  — Hueneme,  T,  H.  Merrv  Aug.  3u-Sepl.  3 

32—  Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Bf-ckelt  0013-7 

33—  Hollister,  A.  D.Shaw  Gel.  11-15 

34—  Susanville,  C.  E.  Emer^on  Sept.  3-7 

35 —  Merced  

36—  Valejo  Aug.  27-30 

37—  Lompoc,  W.  I.  Nichols  Sept.  20-23 

38—  Modesto  Sept.  28-Ocl.  i 

—Glenn  Co.  Willows,  W.  V.  Freeman  ..'^ug.  9-13 
*)toclc  exhibit  and  races  will  be  at  Glenbrook,  and 

pavilion  exhibit  at  Nevada  city. 


Onr  Agents. 


J.  C.  HoAO— San  Francisco. 
R.  G  Bailky— San  Francisco. 
Geo  Wii  son— Sacramento,  CaU 
Samuil  B.  Clikf— Creston,  (M. 
Mbi.  Bruce  B.  Lkb— Tehama  Co. 

R.  f4   HnSTrtK— VoniAna. 

Chas.  K.  TowNSKND— Sierra  and  Nevada  Cos, 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 
W.  H.  McBEAY— California. 
E.  B.  PoBTRB— San'a  Cruz  Co. 

B.  H.  ScBAEPPi.E— E>  Dorado  and  Amador  Co't. 

C.  E.  Robertson- HtimlKildt  Co. 


Photographing  Rifle  Bullets. — An 
interesting  deduction  drawn  from  Prof. 
Boy's  successful  experiments  on  the  photo- 
graphy of  rifle  bullets  in  motion  is  that  the 
blurring  of  photographic  images,  due  to  at- 
mospheric disturbance,  can  in  many  cases 
be  wholly  eliminated.  The  bullets,  which 
were  photographed  quite  sharply,  had  an 
appreciably  greater  velocity  of  motion  than 
'hat  (upon  the  average)  of  the  molecules  of 
air.  Therefore,  with  equally  short  exposure 
in  the  case,  let  us  say.  of  solar  photography, 
the  image-forming  light  is  received  through 
a  virtually  motionless,  although,  of  course, 
not  absolutely  homogeneous,  atmosphere. 


at 


— Hicks — We've  got  something  new 
our  house — a  machine  to  wash  dishes. 

Wicks— And  how  does  it  woik  ? 

Hicks — Beautilully.  It  breaks  on  an  aver- 
age five  dishes  a  day.  Fact;  you  would 
hardly  know  it  from  a  hired  girl. — Tran- 
script. 


Mahogany  Sawing  — Mahogany-sawing 
into  veneer  is  a  very  pretty  business,  and  a 
mahogany  sawyer  is  a  well-paid  man  of 
great  skill  and  long  experience.  He  must 
know  whether  a  log  is  suitable  for  veneer  or 
slabs;  must  be  able  to  guess  whether  its 
heart  runs  straight  or  "  dips,"  must  see  far 
enough  into  a  log  to  decide  whether  it  shall 
be  cut  transversely  before  being  sawed 
lengthwise,  and  whether  it  shall  be  quar- 
tered as  oak  is  quartered  or  sawed  straight 
through  with  the  grain  from  end  to  end. 


FARMERS  BOYS,  STOCK \aBN, 

FARRIERS.  JOCKEYS, 
You  can  besoms  Rklllfal  Hnrse  and  Cattle 
Doctors  Oomplets  and  ProSvl«iit  V<-terlaa- 
'l*DB  wltboui  I  B>nK  tinia  from  your  ret: ular  emploN • 
moat,  by  our  svHtcui  of  homa  study.  Our  course  will 
enablo  you  to  Jam  Urge  tcoa  as  V«t»rln«py  Sur- 
geons, or  save  lar,(e  sums  by  troati  g  your  own  hornes 
or  stock.  Hursninan,  this  oystem  v,  i.\ put  monry  in 
yi'ur  pockets.  Kor  further  iof  nmatinn  and  a  valt.able 
buoli,  send  itSc  (post  ge  stamps)  to  The  Aiuerlcsn 
C  r< e>pniideuce  School  -.f  the  .Arts  and  Mcl- 
ence«.  Dhlo^so     Mention  th  a  raprr. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARQED. 


iALIFORNIA  1;RUITS 


HOVi  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF   METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  success;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodyinn  the  Kiixrience  »nd  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  SuccMnful  Urowen,  and  CoDstltatin(  a  Trust- 
worthy Uulde  by  which  the  luexiieriencod 
may  8ucc«s.^fully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  w.  Ich  California  Is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J,  WICKSON,  A,  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  ARriculture,  Horticulture  and  KntomoloKy, 
University  of  C»ll(orni»;  Uortloultural  Editor  Pioirio 
Rural  Pkkhs,  San  Francisco:  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Cali- 
fornia Htate  Floral  Society;  President 
San  Francisco  MicroscopioU  Society. 
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The  Eflacient  Lett  Hand. 

Left-handers  are  notably  of  more  than  the 
average  strength  and  much  more  than  the 
average  accuracy  of  the  eye.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Hans  Holbein  were  left-handed. 
Left-handed  batsmen  are  noted  (or  hi' ting, 
left  handed  fielders  for  smartness,  and  left- 
handed  bowlers  are  generally  fast.  We 
know  a  gentleman,  not  a  straight  bat,  whose 
back  play  is  a  perpetual  source  of  astonish- 
ment to  the  spectators.  But  now  comes  in 
a  factor  ol  unknown  quantity  One  would 
think  that  where  conventional  usage  has  ob- 
tained from  the  Itft-handed  one  particular 
set  of  motions  for  the  right  hand,  it  would 
be  one  requiring  but  average  skill.  But  is 
this  so?  The  three  arts  of  cricket  are  dis- 
tributed among  left-handed  people  in  the 
most  arbitrary  and  apparently  inconsistent 
manner;  most  of  them  bat  left-handed,  but 
many  bowl  with  the  right,  and  some  bat 
with  the  right  and  bowl  with  the  left.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  found  that,  on  the  whole, 
those  actions  requiring  the  utmost  nicety 
and  the  greatest  accord  between  eye  and 
limb  are  allotted  to  the  superior  hand;  again, 
spontaneous  gestures  and  unstudied  actions 
would  also  be  performed  by  the  same  hand. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  with  the 
majority  of  people  the  neglected  left  hard  is 
not  in  mere  strength  inferior  to  the  right. 
We  have  heard  truly  right-handed  people 
actually  declare  that  their  left  hand  is  the 
stronger,  and  from  the  present  writer's  own 
experience  he  knows  this  to  be  the  case. 
This  may  be  from  the  mechanical  advantage 
and  better  balance  of  the  body,  the  right 
side  being  heavier,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the 
large  muscles  of  the  unused  arm  being  less 
hampered  by  the  development  of  other 
muscles.  It  is  difficult  in  these  rases  to  say 
which  is  the  "  right"  hand,  (or  the  fact  that 
the  unused  arm  is  the  stronger  does  not  im- 
ply ambidexterity,  nor  can  we  justly  give  the 
precedence  to  strength  over  dexterity. — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 


How  Spectacle  Lenses  Are  Made. — 
In  the  manufacture  of  spectacle  lenses,  says 
the  American  Manufacturer,  the  bit  of  glass 
to  be  formed  into  a  lens  is  fastened  by 
means  of  pitch  to  a  small  block  of  hard  rub- 
ber, so  that  it  may  be  held.  It  is  ground  by 
being  pressed  against  a  rapidly  revolving 
cast-iron  disc  on  a  vertical  spindle,  and  with 
curvature  equal  and  opposite  to  that  desired 
in  the  lens.  This  is  tfie  "  rough  tool,"  and 
is  kept  moistened  with  emery  and  water. 
Several  grades  of  emery  are  used  in  succes- 
sion, changing  frr>m  coarse  to  fine  as  the 
grinding  proceeds.  The  glass  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  "  fine  tool,"  made  of  brass,  and 
compared  from  time  to  time  to  a  standard 
curve  to  insure  accuracy.  In  this  second 
grinding  the  abrading  material  is  rouge. 
Finally,  the  lens  is  polished  by  being  pressed 
against  a  piece  of  cloth  powdered  with  rouge 
and  fastened  to  a  rotating  tool.  The  glass  is 
now  loosened  from  its  block,  turned  over, 
and  the  reverse  side  of  the  lens  ground 
When  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  lens 
is  placed  on  a  leather  cushion,  and  held 
firmly  in  position  by  a  rubber-tipped  arm, 
while  a  diamond  glasscutter  passing  round 
an  oval  guide  traces  a  similar  oval  on  the 
glass  below.  The  superfluous  glass  is  re- 
moved by  steel  pincers  and  the  rough  edges 
are  ground  smooth  on  scotch  wheels. 


The  Moon  and  the  Barometer. — The 
influence  of  the  moon  on  the  barometer  is 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Bornstein  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  Meteorolo^ische  Zeitschrift.  He 
refers  to  the  question  as  to  whether  there  ex- 
ists any  relation  between  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  altitude  of  the  moon. 
This  study  is  based  upon  observations  made 
at  four  diff-rent  stations  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  does  not  take  into  account  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  or  her  distance  from  the 
earth,  but  considers  merely  the  lunar  day. 
The  results  obtained  are:  ist,  that  the  vari- 
ations of  pressure  do  not  indicate  any  atmos- 
pheric tides,  and  2d,  that  at  three  of  the  sta- 
tions the  pressure  shows  but  one  oscillation 
during  the  lunar  day.  At  Berlin  and  at 
Hamburg  the  maximum  takes  place  a  little 
before  the  moon  sets,  and  at  Vienna,  at  the 
moment  of  least  culmination,  whereas  the 
minimum  takes  place,  at  all  the  stations,  at 
the  moment  of  the  moon's  rising. 


— The  barber  was  addicted  to  habits  rf 
intemperance,  so  that  on  this  occasion  his 
hand  was  very  unsteady  at  his  work.  In 
shaving  the  minister  he  inflicted  a  rut  sufifi- 
ciently  deep  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  with  blood.  The  minister  turned  to 
the  barber  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  solemn 
severity: 

"You  see,  Thomas,  what  comes  of  taking 
too  much  drink." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Thomas,  "  it  do  make 
the  skin  very  tender." 


QUICKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
CAREFDLEST. 


CAPACITY  FHOiVi  lU  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONE   BOy   CAN   BUN  IT. 

SS"  Send  for  lllus'rated  circular  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSHER.  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  ■  -  -  216  Front  Street,  Manufacturer*, 
G.  G.  WICK  SON  &  CO.,      ....      3  &  5  Front  Street,  Selling  Agents, 

SAN   PBANOISCO,  OAL.. 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  Q0STAV  EISEN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  tbe  Raleln  Industry  In  California.  It  tiaa  benn 
approved  Ijy  Prof  Hllgard,  Prof.  Wlckaon,  Mr.  Chae.  A.  "Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Raleln  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  the  DBWBY  PUBLISHINO  CO.  or  Its  Asents  at  ibe  uniform  price  of 
$3. 00,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St ,  San  Francisco. 


FOR$19.00 

We  Ota  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
Rtock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Just  the  Harness  for  an  Klegant  Tarnont. 

They  sell  here  for  $25  00,  and  harness  not  as  good  Is 
often  sold  for  $35.00  In  retail  shops  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  oe  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  McAllister  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Collar  and  Hamee,  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
$2  00  extra. 

Please  state  If  you  want  single  strap  Harnees,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Kare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Arjuatlcs,  Etc. 

Plants  sa  ely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catair  gue  which  tells 
all  about  this  tubj^ct. 

KKASONKK  BROS., 
Oneco,  Fla. 


Malifi  MT[  Co. 


FACTORY: 


Sngraving 

ENGRAVING  COMPANY  is  the 
Oldi-  ST,  moat  experif  need,  best  p«tab- 
lishef^,  succeaaful  and  popular  Photo- 
Kograving  establi  hmeut  on  this  side 
of  the  ^'otitiuetit.  They  execute  hu- 
p^ri  r  Half  Ton-  and  other  I'iioto- 
Engravjui,B,  tine  Zinc  E*cliicgB,  Wood 
El  g'aving  Wax  Hcgravlr  g,  all  of 
which  c£iu  he  durllcated  in  electro- 
typefl  for  printing  press  use.  Special 
photograph!'  g  fur  lith"graph<.i»,  law- 
yer* and  trav,;ling  trade-men.  Sp*'cial 
facilities  for  producir  g  work  in  large 
riuantitl  s  for  authors,  publishers, 
p  inters,  schools,  etc.  Send  photo- 
graphs, drawings  or  other  s  mples  for 
ei-tiraate^.  Orders  promptly  filled. 
Sample  circulars  free.  Telephone  No. 
6i8.  No.  12  Front  St.,  cor.  Alarkct.S.P. 


Cor.  Jefferson  &  First  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MANUPACTUBEB8  OF 

ACID,  ALKALINE  AND  WATER-PROOF 
PAINTS, 

Superior  to  anything  ol  the  kind  in  tbe  market  for 

IRON,  WOOD  AND  TIN. 

Unequaled  for  Submerged  Timbers.   Red  and  Brown 
Paints  for  Roofs.  Warehouses,  Stables,  Fences, 
Etc.,  mixed  Ready  for  Tse.  Also, 
Sheathing  Paper,  Portable  Cal- 
ifornia Mastic  Roofing, 
the  Best  in  the 
Market 
for 

haovoh  a-nth  oxttt, 

AKD  UNKtlUALED  FOB 

Teredo-Proof  Pile 
Covering. 

This  Company  also  Manufactures  a  Ualtblne 
Compound  for 

RENDERIHO    BOOTS    AND  SHOES 
WATERPROOF. 

The  same  Is  a  superior  article  for  Preserving  Harness 
rendering  it  Impervious  to  Moisture  and 
keeping  it  always  pliable  and  soft. 

Send  to  Factorr,  Jefferson  and  First  Streets, 
Oaklani*   for  .Sainplns  and  I'ric«,4. 


CALIFORNIAS^S 


'ant  to  now  about  C^alifnr- 
Padfin  *^tatefl,H*'nd  for  the 
I7RAI.  PRENM. 
the  best  Illustrated  »nd  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  6('c  for  3  mos.  Two  sample 
copies,  10c.  Established  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLI8H1NU  OO. 
320  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  Ithe  orange  is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State 
a  hook  giving  the  results  of  experience  In  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  l->ngest  pur- 
sued will  be  found  ol  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  California"  ""as  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  IS  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

Thehook  Is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
ce"ts  per  copy,  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DF.WKY  PUB- 
LIsniNO  CO.,  Publishers  "Pacific  Rural  Press,"  220 
MurUct  St  .  San  Fr«i,clBCO. 


ALMOND  HULLERS  FOR  SALE 

IRVINOTON.    AI/AMROA   OOONTT,  CAl.. 


yiicational. 


Bowens  Academy, 

Uolvsrslty  Ave.,  Iterkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  AND  TOUNG  MEN. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  nol  on  time, 
but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWENS.  M.  A.,  Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PaANOISCO,  CAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $38;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
;2S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  |60. 
E'<TABLISHF,D  18«4  IS"  Rend  for  circular. 


Analytical  Chemists  and  AssaTers. 

ESTABLISHED  1887  —  109J  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Argeles,  Cal  We  have  Acted  up  the  be  t  laboratory 
In  Southern  California  and  are  prei  ared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metal j,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer. 
tilizers.  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT 


AOli;4.1.    BUSINKS8  PRACTICE. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  $78. 

Bookteer  irg.  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
E  gli-h  Branches,  etc.  Gr..duate8  aided  in  getting  po- 
Bitions.    Send  for  ci re  liars       T.  &.  HUBINS  <N.  l-ror. 


BUSINEbS  OOLiLJliQE, 

24  POST  ST..  S.  P. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FITB  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  montiis.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  haa 
its  graduates  In  eveij  part  of  the  State. 

IM  SiKD  FOR  ClROULaa. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  PieRldent. 

C.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary, 


Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency. 


OOB   U.  S.  AND   FOHEION   PATENT  AOENCT 

presents  many  and  important  advantages  aa  • 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long 
establishment,  great  experience,  thorough  sys- 
tem, intimate  acquaintance  with  the  anbjects  of 
inventions  in  our  own  community,  and  onr 
most  extensive  law  and  reference  library,  con- 
taining ofiScial  American  and  foreign  reporta, 
files  of  scientific  and  mechanical  publicationa, 
etc.  AH  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
our  Agency  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  illastra- 
tion  or  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press.  We  transact  eyery  branch  of 
Patent  business,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  coun- 
triea  which  grant  protection  to  inventora.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Pateota 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  Agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliabk  advice  aa  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventiona.  Our  pricea 
are  as  low  as  any  firat-clasa  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  onr  advantages  for  Pacific 
Coast  inventors  are  far  superior.  Advice  and 
Oircolars  free. 

DEWBT  St  CO.,  Patent  Agenta, 
220  Marltet  St.,  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  8.  F. 
Telephone  No.  658. 

A.  T.  DEWEY.        W.  B.  KWKR.       (IKO.  H.  STR0N6. 


PLOWS 

Ai:- BAKER  &HAMILT0NiACT2i 
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pACIFie  F5,URAb  f  KLbb. 


Aco  20,  1892. 


MOLINE.ILL. 


WITH 

SUBSOIL 
ATTACHMENT. 


SUBSOIL 
ATTACHMENT. 


The  fruitgrowers  of  California  have  long  felt  the  need  of  a  good  plow  for  subsoiling  land  for  the  planting  of  trees  and  vines.  The 
plow  above  shown  will  meet  all  requirements,  and  the  subsoil  attachment  can  be  used  on  any  of  the  lo  or  1 2-inch  New  Deal,  Two 
Gangs,  sold  by  us  in  the  past. 

This  Gang,  when  thus  equipped,  will  plow  one  furrow,  and  subsoil  the  furrow  that  was  plowed  on  the  previous  round,  thus 
saving  the  labor  of  one  man  With  this  tool  the  earth  can  be  loosened  to  the  depth  of  i8  to  20  inches,  thus  giving  the  roots  a  fine 
chance  to  grow  and  spread  out,  and  the  rapid-growth  trees,  etc.,  will  more  than  pay  for  the  additional  expense  and  trouble. 

The  attachment  is  very  strong  and  durable.  After  your  land  is  subsoiled  and  planted,  the  subsoil  plow  may  be  taken  off,  and  the 
regular  plow-bottom  bolted  in  its  place,  thus  making  the  finest  Two-Gang  Plow  on  earth. 

DEERE   IMPLEMENT  CO., 


305   &  307   MARKET  STREET, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NO  FIRE  !  NO  BOILER ! 

NO  ASHES  I       NO  SMOKE! 

No  Engineer! 
No  Danger ! 

REGAN  Vapor  Engines. 

LAUNCHES  !   ENGINES  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  WORK ! 

Over  800  in  Actual  Use  on  this  Coast,  Running:  Pumps,  Hoisting  Works,  ^ 

Machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  Boats. 

UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO.. 


PACIFIC  Gas  or  Gasoline  Engines, 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


221-223  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


•VIISTES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shiubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS    IN   QBBAT  VAHIET?. 

CorrespondeDce  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES  STOCKTON.  CAL. 

THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE 


Price  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  the 

Tnlted  States. 
ThMt  3c4le8  ha'  e  STEEo  BRAKINGS.  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  'IHIS  IN  MIND. 
From  '26  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  anv  other 
Scklei  of  like  qualit}'.    All  siz'e  and  kinds 
of  8calea  always.in  atock 


Traman, Hooker  &;Co..:  San  Franciioo. 


THE  CARTER 

CLING  FITTER. 

A  SUHPLE,  PRACTICAL  DLVICB 

For  Cnttingr  and  Fitting  Clingstone  Peachei 
Bapidly  and  Withoat  Waste  or 
Hotilation. 


In  all  other  methods  and  machineB  the  pit  is  cut,  dnir  or 
puncbrd  out,  tnuetber  with  more  or  lets  ol  the  fleab.  fbe 
Carter  Clii  g  Fitter  removes  the  pit  in  an  eaaier,  olraner  and 
more  economical  maoDer  and  turns  out  work  that  cannot 
be  equaled,  at  a  speed  that  cannot  be  attained  by  any  other 
method  or  machine. 


Price,  f.  o.  b  $I».00 

Terms  Cash. 

Full  and  concise  directions  tor  setting  up  and  operating 
accompany  the  machine. 

A.  G.  CARTER. 

O  Kre   Bawlejr  Bros. ,  8»d  Fr»nolMO,  0*1> 
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California  Viticulture  at  the  World's  Fair. 

The  other  gentleman  whose  portrait  appears  is  W.  H.  McNeil,  who  was  selected  by 

Our  exhibit  of  viticulture  at  the  World's  Fair  will  be  a  success  if  the  efforts  of  ener- 
getic, well-informed  and  withal  popular  representatives  can  make  it  so.  Referring  to 
the  portraits  upon  this  page  we  are  disposed  to  add  that  our  representatives  are  hand- 
some as  well  as  capable  and  devoted,  and  it  is  just  as  well,  after  all,  to  place  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  at 
Chicago,  men 
of  commanding 
and  winning 
presence  when 
these  points 
can  be  combin- 
ed with  energy 
and  ability. 

But  one  of 
the  gentlemen 
shown  on  this 
page  is  more 
than  a  repre- 
sentative of  Cal- 
ifornia, he  is 
chief  of  the  vit- 
icultural  divis- 
ion of  the  de- 
partment of 
horticulture  at 
th  e  World's 
Fair.  Thus  he 
will  have  direct 
charge  of  grapes 
and  grape  prod- 
ucts from  all 
parts  of  the 
world,  and  will 
then  have  op- 
portunity  to 
show  that  a 
Californian  can 
be  upright  and 
fair  and  appre- 
ciative of  the 
efforts  of  others 
as  well  as  of 
his  own  people. 
This  too  will  be 

a  good  point  to  make  for  California,  and  the  right  man  has  been  chosen  to  make  it. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Pacific  Wine  and  Spirit  Review  for  the  portraits  which  we  pre- 
sent on  this  page,  and  we  shall  draw  from  the  same  source  some  of  the  biographical  notes 
which  we  shall  introduce  in  connection  with  our  own  observations. 

Hon  H.  M.  La  Hue  is  almost  too  well-known  to  readers  of  the  Rural  to  need  intro- 
duction. Our  columns  have  frequently  borne  witness  to  his  enterprise  and  public  work. 
The  State  Fairs  have  for  years  shown  his  talent  in  organization  and  arrangement.  His 
popularity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  every  horlicultural  and  viticultural  assemblage  to 
which  his  candidacy  was  announced  adopted  resolutions  approving  his  choice  as  chief  of 
viticulture  at  Chicago.  He  is  an  old  Californian,  a  successful  agriculturist  and  a  man 
who  has  always  been  prominent  in  public  agricultural  affairs,  and  has  faithfully  dis- 
charged several  important  political  trusts. 

Mr.  La  Rue  is  a  native  of  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  and  when  barely  a  youth  he  came  to 
California  in  1849.  That  year  and  in  1850  he  engaged  in  mining  and  teaming  in  the 
mining  districts.  In  July,  1850,  he  located  in  Sacramento  county,  and  has  resided  there 
ever  since.  His  first  crop  was  planted  on  what  is  now  the  Rancho  del  Paso,  in  Sacra- 
mento county,  in  1851,  and  he  resided  there  for  some  20  years,  engaging  in  farming  and 
stock-raising.  An  orchard  of  75  acres,  principally  in  peaches,  was  set  out  in  1857  and 
1858,  and  for  years  it  was  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  S  ate.  As  may  be  imagined,  it 
was  very  profitable,  and  it  continued  so  until  1868,  when  it  was  totally  destroyed  by 
high  water  in  the  American  river.  Having  previously  purchased  840  acres  of  land  in 
Yolo  county,  near  the  town  of  Davisville,  he  abandoned  his  orchard  and  moved  his 
family  to  Sacramento  city,  where  they  have  since  resided.  He  transferred  his  farming 
operations  to  Yolo  county,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  general  farming  and  stock-rais- 
ing. He  has  also  90  acres  in  wine  grapes,  100  acres  in  almonds  and  some  other  fruits. 
He  has  now  2050  acres  in  this  farm.  His  principal  vineyard  is  of  120  acres,  located  in 
Napa  valley,  near  Yountville,  nearly  100  acres  of  which  are  in  resistant  vines  and 
grafted  to  choice  varieties. 


HON.   H.  M. 


LA  RUE,  CHIEF  OF  VITICULTURE  AT  THE 
WORLD'S  FAIR. 


the  California  World's  Fair  Commission  to  take  charge  of  the  viticultural  features  of 
the  California  display,  and  this  includes  both  the  producers'  exhibits  which  are  regu- 
larly entered  in  the  horticultural  department,  as  well  as  those  which  will  occupy  promi- 
nent place  in  the  California  building.  Mr.  McNeil  has  been  specially  qualified  for  such 
work  by  long  service  in  charge  of  the  display  which  the  Viticultural  Commissioners 
have  maintained  in  their  rooms  in  this  city.  He  has  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
wine-producers,  and  is  specially  favored  by  them.  Mr.  McNeil  was  born  Feb.  10,  1842, 
at  Schuylerville,  Saratoga  county,  New  York,  and  is  connected  with  one  of  the  most 
noted  Scottish  Clans.  He  first  came  to  California  in  1852  when  a  lad  of  ten,  and  two 
years  later  he  returned  East  and  entered  the  Allen  School  at  Newton,  Mass.  He  re- 
turned again  to  California  in  1858,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  the  Napa  valley,  his  father 
having  been  one  of  the  old-time  land-owners  in  that  section.  He  served  honorably 
during  the  war,  then  in  the  customs  service,  and  was  afterward  engaged  in  general 
business  until  his  engagement  by  the  Viticultural  Commission  in  1888. 


California  vs.  Foreign  Fruit. 

An  indirect  indication  of  the  way  in  whic^  California  fruit  is  affecting  the  foreign 
product  in  the  great  marts  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  given  by  a  New  York  journal. 

Mention  is 
made  of  the 
failure  of  a  lo- 
cal firm  of  deal- 
ers in  foreign 
fruits,  and  it  is 
further  stated 
that  they  at- 
tribute their 
failure  to  the 
great  shrinkage 
in  values  in 
foreign  dried 
fruits,  which 
they  dealt  in, 
especially  rai- 
sins and  cur- 
rants, the  de- 
preciation be- 
ing at  least  35 
per  cent.  Cal- 
ifornia fruits 
had  revolution- 
ized the  busi- 
ness; the  firm 
had  to  put 
down  prices, 
and  even  then 
they  could 
hardly  sell  their 
goods,  as  Cali- 
fornia brands 
were  now  the 
"fad;"  then 
again,  they  had 
to  sell  on  six 
months'  credit, 
and  in  that  way 
made  bad  debts. 

We  are  aware  that  many  inferences  are  made  to  account  for  commercial  failures,  and 
statements  in  that  line  often  contain  a  low  percentage  of  truth,  and  yet  the  claim  which 
this  firm  makes  as  to  the  influence  of  California  supplies  upon  the  demand  for  foreign 
fruits  is  one  which  is  approved  by  much  more  substantial  evidence.  The  result  is  in 
fact  only  what  might  be  expected,  and  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  of  American  fruit 
producers.  American  fruit  for  Americans  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  vast  and  varied  re- 
sources of  the  country.  A  people  with  such  a  heritage  should  have  little  need  of  foreign 
supplies,  and  it  really  has  little. 

Last  Saturday  it  was  announced  that,  owing  to  the  spread  of  cholera  in  Europe,  con- 
sular certificates  would  be  required  after  September  18th.  Now  the  cholera  is  fully  de- 
veloped at  two  principal  points  of  departure — Hamburg  and  Havre. 

Fruit^for  the  Fbuitlfss. — Near  Medill,  Mo.,  nine  cars  of  California  pears  and 
peaches  were'wrecked  Tuesday,  on'the  Santa  Fe  road.  A  telegram  says  the  fruit  is  be- 
ing carted  away  injwagons'by  the  farmers  living  in  that  vicinity. 


W.  H. 


M'NEIL,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CALIFORNIA  VITI- 
CULTURAL DISPLAYS. 
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The  Week. 

The  peace  of  California,  atmospherically,  sanitarily  and 
industrially,  presses  itself  upon  the  thought  of  the  resi- 
dent as  he  turns  with  a  sigh  from  the  plague  reports  from 
Europe,  the  labor  commotions  and  cyclonic  storms  of  the 
eastern  and  central  States.  It  is  true  that  we  have  stirring 
issues  to  meet  and  oppressive  conditions  to  overcome,  but 
after  fuming  all  day  about  them,  even  the  most  ardent  re- 
former can  seek  the  quiet  of  his  home,  garden  or  his  field 
at  evening  and  be  assured  that  cholera  specters  and  cyclone 
fiends  do  not  infest  the  air  above  him,  nor  mobs  nor  militia 
infest  the  highways  around  his  premises.  If  this  should 
be  the  only  reward  for  being  far  from  the  madding  crowd 
away  upon  the  outmost  run  of  civilization,  it  is  enough. 

But  it  is  worth  thinking  that  the  peace  we  enjoy  is  not 
the  peace  of  isolation  and  idleness.  The  islander  6f  the 
South  Pacific  and  the  Eskimo  of  the  polar  world  nave 
that.  Ours  is  the  quiet  and  peace  of  effort  in  a  land  where 
industry  is  fostered  by  nature  and  where  activity  is  full  of 
pleasure  and  reward;  where  the  stimulus  to  mind  and  soul 
culture  is  keen  and  the  impulse  to  greatness  strong.  Such 
is  California,  and  fortunate  are  those  who  know  and  feel  it. 


Personal. — Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
University  is  in  the  city  this  week.  He  has  been  putting 
in  his  summer  vacation  on  his  lemon  ranch  in  San  Diego 
county,  and  is  now  making  a  study  of  agriculture  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  State  before  returning  to  his  important 
work  in  Madison.  Prof,  Henry  is  a  leading  expounder  of 
the  science  of  animal  nutrition  and  the  practical  ways  of 
proceeding  under  this  science.  He  is  doing  a  vast  amount 
of  good  to  the  livestock  industries  by  his  enthusiastic 
pursuit  of  this  line  of  eflTort.  He  hopes  to  study  feeding 
as  practiced  at  Palo  Alto  stables  and  in  such  other  estab- 
lishments as  he  has  time  to  visit. 


A  Valuable  Late  Orange. — It  is  report(d  from  Los 
Angeles  that  J.  R.  Dobbins  of  Alhombra  has  delivered  his 
crop  of  Valencia  oranges  free  on  board  the  cars  at  that 
place  at  $4  a  box.  From  130  trees  eight  years  old  he 
realizes  $2400  gross,  or  $2000  after  paying  all  expenses. 
The  Valencia  (sometimes  called  Du  Roi,  but  of  which  we 
suppose  the  coming  name  will  be  "  Hart's  Tardif  "  )  is  the 
latest  orange  to  come  into  the  market,  and  generally  is  at 
its  best  in  July.  This  year  the  crop  is  later  than  usual. 
Within  the  past  two  years  a  great  many  trees  in  the  nur- 
sery have  been  budded  to  this  variety,  and  a  few  years 
hence  there  will  be  a  considerable  production  of  late 
oranges. 


At  the  state  Dniversity. 

The  widespread  interest  of  Californians  in  higher  educa- 
tion may  be  learned  from  many  plain  indications.  The 
disposition  toward  the  improvement  of  existing  high 
schools  and  the  establifhment  of  new  ones  under  the  law 
passed  by  the  last  legislature  is  significant.  The  success 
of  the  University  Extension  couises  which  have  been 
given  also  shows  the  drift  of  public  opinion.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  is  given  by  the 
record  of  admission  of  new  students  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity. At  the  R  gents  meeting  on  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
Acting  President  Kellogg  reported  the  admission  of  20G 
students  in  1890,  235  in  1891  and  265  in  1892  up  to  dite. 
This  is  a  gratifying  increase  when  the  fact  is  remem- 
bered that  while  the  Stanford  University  secures  a  good 
complement  of  students  the  S'ate  institution  is  not  deple- 
ted, but,  on  the  other  hand,  advances  steadily.  No  better 
indication  could  be  had  that  Californians  believe  that 
higher  education  is  a  good  thing  to  have,  and  propose  to 
have  it. 

Another  phase  of  the  matter  which  is  also  apparent 
to  any  one  within  observing  distance  is  that  the  institu- 
tions improve  as  their  popularity  increases.  It  may  be 
argued  that  popularity  follows  awakening  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Uuiversiiy  itself;  that  the  two  great  institu- 
tions have  been  so  worked  upon  by  each  other  that  they 
have  put  forth  efforts  calculated  to  command  popularity, 
and  that  thus  the  demand  for  higher  education  has  been 
stimulated.  We  will  not  quarrel  with  either  view  of  the 
case.  We  are  content  to  rejoice  over  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia never  had  such  Universities  as  she  now  possesses, 
and  she  proposes  to  enjoy  their  benefits.  The  results  of 
this  state  of  mind  will  be  advance  in  enlightenment,  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  the  elevation  of  the  citizen, 
the  progress  of  the  State. 

We  are  glad  to  state,  also,  that  in  this  general  awaken- 
ing on  the  desirability  of  education  the  higher  lines  of 
agricultural  education  are  not  overlooked.  It  is  significant 
that  the  newly-established  High  School  at  Haywards  an- 
nounces an  agricultural  course  among  its  scientific 
branches.  This  is  an  excellent  provision.  It  will  be  the 
means  of  instilling  the  ru^^iments  of  the  sciences  under- 
lying agriculture  in  the  minds  of  those  who  must  go  di- 
rectly from  the  high  school  to  their  life-work  on  the 
farm,  and  it  will  induce  others  to  pursue  the  higher  agri- 
cultural education  at  the  State  University. 

Among  this  year's  admissions  of  new  students  to  the 
university,  there  are  more  applying  for  the  agricultural 
course  than  usual.  These  include  both  those  who  enter 
for  a  full  four  years'  course,  which  leads  to  a  degree,  and 
those  who  enter  for  a  shorter  period  as  special  students. 
And  it  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  two 
young  ladies,  graduates  of  popular  ladies'  seminaries,  are 
this  year  at  the  State  University  as  special  students  in 
agriculture,  fitting  themselves  for  actual  enlistment  in 
horticultural  work,  to  which  their  tastes  incline  and  for 
which  opportunity  favors  them. 

The  State  University  is  continually  improving  its  fa- 
cilities for  public  service.  A  new  proftssor  of  pedagogics 
has  begun  his  most  important  work  for  the  inculcation  of 
the  art  of  teaching.  The  College  of  Mechanics  will  at 
once  be  provided  with  a  new  building  for  its  work,  and 
will  extend  into  the  new  and  pressing  branch  of  electrical 
engineering.  The  College  of  Agriculture  has  promise 
next  year  of  a  new  conservatory  in  which  the  bo'anist  and 
the  horticulturist  may  both  be  better  equipped,  and  a  bo- 
tinic  garden  is  now  being  planted  in  addition  to  the  old 
garden  of  economic  plants,  the  growths  in  which  are  now 
attaining  age  and  size  and  increasing  interest.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  many  indications  that  the  institution  is  mov- 
ing along  right  lines,  and  the  gratifying  feature  of  it  is 
that  it  is  fostered  by  public  interest  and  support  aa  never 
before. 

Oar  Frait  Essays. 

We  print  in  this  issue  the  two  essays  upon  fruit  drying 
which  we  deem  entitled  to  the  premiums  which  we  have 
offered  for  this  subject.  As  we  stated  last  week,  the  press 
of  work  in  actual  drying  has  prevented  many  from  writing 
of  their  work  as  they  might  do  in  a  more  leisure  time.  We 
are  gratified  with  the  character  of  the  letters  we  publish 
and  the  amount  of  straightforward,  practical  information 
which  they  embody,  but  we  hope,  by  a  renewal  of  the 
prize  offer  at  some  future  time  to  educe  statements  con- 
cerning diff'erent  aspects  of  the  subject.  The  awards  we 
make  this  month  are  as  follows: 

First  prize,  $10,  to  C.  E.  Williams  of  Yuba  City. 

Second  prize,  $5,  to  A.  J.  Towner  of  Santa  Ana. 

Let  all  in  the  dairy  line  remember  the  competition 
which  is  open  to  them,  as  stated  in  last  week's  Rural. 
Three  prizes  for  letters  on  dairy  experience  and  practice — 
letters  of  any  length  the  writer  chooses,  to  be  mailed  to  us 
on  September  10,  1892, 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

In  th  is  issue  of  the  Rural  the  editor  gives  up  a  large 
share  of  his  space  to  writers  whose  opinions  on  the  cur- 
rency question  are  directly  opposed  to  his  own.  He  gives 
it  cheerfully  because  he  does  not  assume  to  possess  a  mo- 
nopoly of  wisdom  on  this  or  any  other  stbject,  and  is 
willing,  now  and  always,  to  deal  justly,  to  give  both  sides 
of  every  public  question  fair  hearing  in  the  columns  of 
the  paper.  If  opinions  differ  as  to  silver,  we  are  at  least 
all  together  in  our  desires  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  ques- 
tion and  to  find  a  way  to  relieve  the  country  from  its 
financial  perplexities.  If  our  correspondents,  Messrs. 
Webster,  Smith  and  Bard,  are  right,  if  free  silver  coinage 
will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country,  the  Rural  wants  to 
know  it;  it  is  open  to  conviction  on  this  and  every  other 
subject.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Rural  is  right 
in  its  judgment  that  free  silver  coinage  would  do  more 
harm  than  good,  then  most  certainly  our  correspondents 
want  to  know  it.  The  best  way  to  reach  wise  judgments 
is  to  reason  together  calmly  in  good  feeling  and  friendship, 
free  from  that  partisan  and  controversial  spirit  which  is 
the  evil  genius  of  ordinary  political  discussion.  We  can- 
not undertake  to  review  in  detail  the  full  and  able  letters 
given  in  this  number — space  will  not  allow  extended  com- 
ment— but  it  seems  to  us  that  they  hold  in  com- 
mon one  fatal  error.  The  idea  seems  to  be — and 
it  is  the  central  principle  of  the  whole  free  sil- 
ver movement — that  if  the  Government  would  permit  free 
coinage,  silver  would  as  a  consequence  rise  to  a  parity  with 
gold  at  the  old  ratio.  With  this  judgment  the  Rural 
cannot  coincide.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  positive  truth,  in- 
capable of  variation,  that  the  worth  of  a  coin  is  no  more 
and  no  less  than  the  value  of  the  metal  contained  in  it. 
Free  coinage  of  silver  as  now  proposed  would  permit  about 
sixty-six  cents  worth  of  silver  to  be  coined  into  a  dollar, 
and  the  eff'ect,  in  our  judgment,  would  be  to  send  gold  to 
a  premium  and  to  establish  a  sixty-six-cent  dollar  as  the 
standard  dollar  of  the  country.  Whoever  doubts  that  uni- 
versal loss  and  disaster  would  follow  such  a  change  needs 
only  to  study  the  history  of  similar  transactions  wherever 
they  have  been  tried.  It  would,  we  believe,  reduce  the  value 
of  every  acre  of  land,  of  every  head  of  stock,  cut  down  the 
purchasing  power  of  every  wageman's  earnings,  and 
put  new  and  painful  burdens  upon  the  poor.  We  are  con- 
firmed in  these  judgments  by  the  almost  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  those  who  have  made  finance  a  special  and  ex- 
haustive study.  Believing  as  we  do,  that  free  silver  coin- 
age would  involve  the  country  in  a  distress  unparalleled 
in  its  history,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  speak  in  plain  terms 
of  warning.  But  the  Rural  has  no  bigotry  in  its  opinions; 
it  is  open  always  to  conviction.  It  sees  plainly  the  evils 
of  the  limes,  and  it  would  gladly  see  those  evils  corrected. 
It  cheerfully  gives  its  space  to  those  whose  views  are  dif- 
ferent from  its  own,  but  whose  desires  and  purposes,  like 
its  own,  are  for  the  best  interests  of  the  producers  of  the 
country. 


The  labor  troubles  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  and  at  Coal  Creek, 
Teniiessee,  have  continued  tu  hold  public  attention  during 
the  past  week.  As  we  write  (on  Tu' gday)'the  situation  is 
more  serious  ihan  at  any  previous  time.  The  whole  force 
of  the  New  York  militia  is  massed  at  Bud'dlo — 8000  men 
— but  they  seem  powerless  to  maintain  order.  De- 
struction of  property  by  the  strikers  continues,  and  col- 
lisions between  the  troops  and  the  rioters  are  of  hourly  oc- 
currence. On  Monday  there  were  several  fatal  encounters, 
the  death  roll  for  the  day  including  four  strikers  and  three 
members  of  the  militia.  No  man  can  t*ll  what  the  end 
will  be.  It  is  feared  that  the  strike  will  become 
general  on  the  western  roads  and  that  order  can  only  be 
restored  through  the  employment  of  United  States  troops 
in  large  force.  At  Coal  Creek  the  strikers  have  been 
awed  but  they  have  not  succumbed.  On  Saturday  there 
was  a  pitched  battle  between  the  militia  and  the  strikers 
with  several  fatalities  on  each  side.  The  strikers  finally 
offered  to  treat  and  the  commander  of  the  militia  went 
out  on  neutral  ground  to  meet  them.  The  rage  of  the 
strikers  was  so  great  that  the  leader*  could  not  restrain 
them,  and  the  officer  (Oapt,  Anderson)  was  roughly  han- 
dled. The  more  moderate  men  finally  got  possession  of 
him  and  the  day  following  he  was  released  and  returned 
to  his  command.  One  by  one  the  men  known  to  be  guilty 
of  specific  acta  of  criminality  are  being  arrested,  but  many 
cannot  be  found  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  in  hiding 
in  the  mining  shafts  and  drifts  with  which  the  region 
aboun  Is.  It  is  proposed,  if  all  other  efforts  fail,  to  smoke 
them  out,  arrest  them  when  they  appear  and  turn  them 
over  to  the  civil  authorities  for  trial.  Thus  the  matter 
rests  at  Coal  Creek.  At  Homestead,  apparently  no  pro- 
gress has  been  made  toward  a  settlement.  The  w  )rk-(  are 
in  half-operation  by  nonunion  workmen  who  do  not  ven- 
ture ou'side  the  enclosures,  though  there  are  4000  soldiers 
on  guard  in  and  about  the  town.   The  strikers  are  being 
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maintained  by  their  fellow-workmen  in  other  mills  and 
they  declare  that  they  can  and  will  hold  indefinitely. 

The  causes  of  these  troubles  have  been  lost  sight  of  in 
the  attention  given  to  the  indefensible  acts  of  lawlessness 
on  the  part  of  the  strikers.  The  men  have  lost  public 
sympathy  and  support  because  they  have  gone  to  unjusti- 
fiable lengths.  If  they  had  been  content  to  exercise  their 
admitted  right  to  strike  and  had  submitted  the  difi'erences 
between  them  and  their  employers  to  the  adjudication  of 
public  opinion,  they  would  have  stood  a  fair  chance  of 
success,  but  they  have  so  identified  their  cause  with  revo- 
lutionary and  criminal  acts  that  it  is  impossible  for  their 
real  friends  to  support  them.  The  Rural  sympathizes 
with  the  oppressed  at  Buffalo,  Coal  Creek,  Homestead  and 
elsewhere,  and  it  believes  that  the  State  ought  to  compel 
public  corporations  to  deal  justly  with  their  employes  but 
it  cannot  sympathize  with  the  insane  forces  of  riot  and 
crime.  We  hold  that  in  the  present  emergency  there  is 
but  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
disorder  by  armed  force.  The  Government  is  bound  to 
protect  property  from  destruction,  to  protect  nonunion 
men  in  their  right  to  work  unmolested  and  to  punish  with 
severe  hand  those  who  have  violated  the  law.  The  origin- 
al questions  involved  in  the  strikes  must  wait  for  settle- 
ment until  criminality  is  suppressed  and  order  restored. 


English  judgment  of  American  affairs  is  not  always 
kindly,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  more  valuable  because  it  is 
plain-spoken.  The  journalistic  comments  on  the  labor 
troubles  are  especially  notable.  Says  the  London  Chroni- 
cle: "  The  American  people  had  the  most  splendid  inher- 
itance ever  conferred  on  a  nation,  and  they  have  grossly 
misused  it.  Hordes  of  vulgar  office-seekers  have  been  per- 
mitted to  fatten  on  the  public  body;  great  cities  are  given 
over  to  men  who  ought  to  be  in  prison,  and  millions  on 
millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  are  given  with  a  light 
heart  to  railway  corporations  which  now  threaten  to 
strangle  the  republic  in  their  octopus-like  grasp.  This  is 
the  real,  practical  anarchism  which  ruins  States,  compared 
with  which  the  anarchism  of  a  handful  of  desperate  fanat- 
ics is  almost  innocuous.  That  is  the  general  moral  of  the 
labor  war;  but  there  are  special  questions  relating  to  rail- 
way and  convict  labor.  It  is  simply  monstrous  that  capi- 
talists are  allowed  to  use  convict  labor;  so  monstrous  that 
no  self-respecting  community  could  possibly  tolerate  it." 
The  Standard  s&yi:  "Men  do  not  fight  like  tigers  and 
wreck  property  with  savage  fury  unless  driven  desperate 
by  want.  Evidently  a  point  is  reached  when  the  men  feel 
that  life  is  not  worth  living."  The  Times  says :  "  The 
labor  troubles  in  the  United  States  have  taken  a  form  not 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  civil  war.  We  cannot  yet 
venture  to  think  the  danger  ended.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  the  course  of  aflairs  is  watched  with  alarm  by  those  in 
whose  memory  the  events  of  1877  are  still  fresh."  The 
Daily  News  says  :  "  This  labor  war,  in  a  literal  sense  of 
the  word,  justifies  the  prediction  of  many  diligent  students 
of  American  politics  and  society — that  so-called  troubles 
come  earlier  and  prove  infinitely  more  bitter  in  a  republic 
than  in  the  oW-fashioned  monarchies  of  Europe." 

The  Silver  Question, 

From  a  Friend  of  Silver. 

Kern  Codnty,  Aug.  18,  1892. 

To  THE  Editob:— Coinciding  as  you  do  with  nearly  all  the 
reforms  proposed  by  the  People's  party,  makes  us  only  regret 
the  more  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  see  from  our  stand- 
point the  necessity  for  a  full  and  unrestricted  coinage  and  cir- 
culation of  silver  in  order  to  bring  it  to  parity  with  gold  coin. 

While  differing  with  you  on  that  point,  it  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  the  candor  and  courage  with  which  you  an- 
nounce both  your  agreement  and  dissent,  is  the  best  evidence 
that  they  are  the  conclusions  of  an  honest,  fearless  thinker, 
and  of  one  who  holds  his  opinions  subject  to  correction  when- 
ever shown  to  be  in  error.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the 
columns  of  the  Rural  Press  are  at  the  service  of  those  who 
differ  with  it  and  who  desire  to  controvert  respectfully  the 
views  of  public  questions  taken  by  it,  commands  the  regard  of 
those  least  inclined  to  brook  opposition  to  their  cherished  ideas, 
and  is  in  pleasant  coutiast  with  the  editor  who  speaks  merely 
ex  cathedra. 

The  money  question,  which  both  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican parties  have  endeavored  to  avoid  the  discussion  of,  for 
tear  of  exciting  the  hostility  of  the  mon»y  power,  is  to-day, 
and  will  tie  until  it  is  settled  in  accordance  with  the  power 
delegated  to  Congress  by  the  constitution,  the  most  vital,  press- 
ing and  important  issue  which  the  present  generation  will  have 
to  settle.  For  thirty  years  the  bankers  and  bondholders  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  have  dictated  the  financial  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  their  own  enrichment  and  to 
the  spoliation  of  the  people.  Every  measure  passed  by  Con- 
gress during  that  period,  touching  the  currency,  has  had  for  its 
objpct  the  establishment  of  the  single  gold  standard,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  diminution  of  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  the  de- 
crease in  purchase  value  of  the  wages  of  the  workingman,  and 
the  impoverishment  of  unfortunate  debtors.  During  all  that 
time  the  plutocrnts,  through  their  selected  and  instructed 
agents,  have  retained  unrestricted  control  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  ejecting  them  from  that 
intrenchraent,  except  by  the  defeat,  and  disintegration  if  possi- 
ble, of  the  corrupt  and  cowardly  old  parties  which  exist  merely 
for  the  spoils  of  oflBce.  To  accomplish  this  there  must  be  mani- 
fested an  unalterable  determination  to  have  again  the  money 
of  the  constitution;  to  repeal  all  laws  designed  to  part  gold  and 
silver  coin,  thus  making  different  and  fluctuating  values  in  the 


only  constitutional  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts— the  coined 
money  of  the  United  States. 

To  give  effect  to  this  most  important  of  all  the  political  re- 
forms advocated,  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Peo- 
ple's party,  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  to  make  the 
restoration  of  constitutional  money  the  paramounf.  issue. 

Edward  Pard. 

"An  Honest  Dollar." 

Napa,  Aug.  16th,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— It  is  evident  from  the  diversity  of  opinion 
that  prevails  on  the  financial  question,  as  it  relates  to  silver 
coinage,  that  it  should  be  discussed  fairly  and  indepen-lently,  I 
think,  of  partisan  politics. 

Your  editorial  in  last  week's  Press — From  an  Independent 
Standpoint— has  many  good  points,  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
your  apparent  conclusion  that  the  free  coinage,  as  advocated  by 
the  People's  party,  is  a  "financial  heresy,"  nor  with  the  implied 
idea  that,  if  adopted,  about  615  grains  of  silver  instead  of  412i 
grains  should  be  put  into  the  dollar. 

There  is  error  in  such  a  view.  I  believe  in  an  honest  dollar, 
and  think  it  is  clear  that  neither  the  gold  nor  thp  silver  dollar, 
under  present  coinage,  is  as  honest  as  both  would  be  under  free 
coinage  with  the  established  ratio  of  1  to  16.  The  value  of  the 
gold  dollar  is  not  honest,  because  its  value  has  been  inflated, 
forced  up  by  the  same  vicious  legislation  that  forced  silver 
down  by  demonetizing  it,  or,  what  was  equivalent  thereto, 
denying  free  coinage  under  the  Congressional  Act  of  1873.  I 
need  not  do  more  than  state  this  proposition,  for  you  grant 
the  argument  when  you  say,  "  These  men  (Mr.  Steele  and  Mr. 
Overhiser)  are  not  blind  to  the  disadvantages  of  a  single  stan- 
dard; they  are  not  blind  to  the  evils  of  the  steadily  enhancing 
value  of  gold,  etc."  I  put  the  last  phrase  in  italics  to  emphasize 
the  point  I  make,  viz.,  that  thn  present  value  of  the  gold  dollar 
is  above  par,  and  therefore  dishonest  as  a  measuring  unit  in 
buying  my  corn  and  fruit. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  force,  it  must  be  admitted, 
in  calling  the  Bland  coinge  of  silver  dollars,  and  what  has  fol- 
lowed under  the  Sherman  bill,  dishonest,  because,  as  measured 
by  inflated  gold,  we  have  a  varying  intrinsic  value  much  below 
par.  The  reason  is  plain.  Silver,  as  a  mere  commodity,  can 
never  be  made  into  an  honest  dollar.  It  will  fluctuate  in  value 
on  the  market  as  wheat  or  corn,  only  worse,  because  it  is  more 
in  the  keeping  of  the  "  bulls  and  bears  "  of  Wall  street.  Under 
free  coinage,  when  the  holder  of  silver  can  have  it  coined  into 
silver  dollars  he  will  not  sell  it,  on  the  market  under  par.  Con- 
ceding that  since  the  value  of  a  gold  dollar  is  inflated,  the  efftect 
of  free  coinage  of  silver  might,  and  probably  would,  retire  gold 
from  circulation  for  a  short  time,  yet  it  would  seem  a  less  ca- 
lamity, and  probably  have  less  effect  on  foreign  securities,  than 
the  present  unsettKd  and  threatening  aspect  of  financial  ques- 
tions. Evidently,  with  resumption  of  free  coinage,  as  with  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  "  The  way  to  resume  is  to  re- 
sume." 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  under  the  free 
coinage  of  both,  past  experience  indicates  that  the  old  law  of 
ratio  between  them  would  reassert  itself,  and  that  'he  gold  and 
the  silver  dollar  would  again  go  hand  in  hand  as  equals,  in- 
trinsically as  well  as  commercially.  I  do  not  believe  that  over- 
production of  silver  has  anything  to  do  with  the  adjustment  of 
this  question.  It  is  legislation,  pure,  simple  and  vicious,  that 
has  made  the  silver  dollar  what;  it  is;  and  political  jugglery  is 
all  that  prevented  the  last  two  sessions  of  Congress  from  pass- 
ing a  free  coinage  Act. 

As  an  indication  of  the  effect  of  legislation,  let  it  be  noted 
that  under  the  first  impulse  of  the  Sherman  bill,  about  a  year 
ago,  silver  advanced  to  $1.20  per  ounce.  Then  the  "bears," 
seeing  it  was  only  a  commodity  still,  got  their  grip  on  it  again. 
No  one  will  claim  that  this  advance  was  caused  by  a  reduction 
in  the  output  of  silver  bullion.  Again,  let  it  be  noted  that  the 
output  of  gold,  when  at.  high  tide  by  reason  of  the  new  discov- 
eries in  California  and  Australia,  did  not  affect  its  coin  value  to 
its  discredit.  Why  not?  The  disproportion  of  the  production 
was  much  more  against  gold  then  than  it  is  against  silver  now. 
But,  steadied  by  the  anchor  of  free  coinage,  the  standard  ratio 
of  1  to  16  was  not  disturbed. 

These  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  increasing  the  bullion  in  the  silver  dollar  in  order  to 
make  it  honest.  The  old  historical  ratio  of  1  to  15J,  or  the 
American  ratio  of  1  to  16,  is,  in  all  probability,  correct  for  the 
long  run. 

It  may  honestly  be  said  that  fluctuations  in  the  output  of 
neither  metal  have  been  the  cause  of  the  divergences  in  their 
values  in  recent  times.  United  under  this  yoke  by  free  coinage 
they  always  made  a  steady  and  a  reliable  team.  Modern  legis- 
lation has  parted  them,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  the  debtor 
classes.  First,  Great  Britain,  seeing  her  opportunity  as  a 
money-loaning  and  wheat-buying  nation,  demonetized  silver. 
Germany  followed,  and  then,  unhappily,  our  country  fell  into 
the  cunning  trap  of  the  money-loaners.  Legislation  caused  the 
downfall  of  silver  as  money — legislation  can  restore  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  I  am  not  advocating  Weaver's 
candidacy.  A  vote  for  Weaker  will  count  only  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  Cleveland,  and  he  is  antifree  coinage 
personified.  W.  Egbert  Smith. 

From  Hon.  J.  V.  Webster. 

Creston,  Aug.  i8,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  the  issue  of  your  valuable  paper,  under  date 
of  the  i3lh  inst.,  there  appears  a  leading  editorial  under  the  caption, 
"  Erom  an  Independent  Standpoint.'' 

Your  candor  and  independence  as  therein  expressed  are  com- 
mend .bic,  and  your  affinity  for  the  People's  party  is  so  manifest  that 
I  have  birely  the  heart  to  contravene  any  of  your  statements,  and 
would  decline  to  do  so  if  it  were  not  that  you  have  dovetailed  and 
tucked  into  the  same  truckle  bed,  so  many  adverse  elements. 

Hence,  the  chief  object  I  have  in  replying  is,  that  the  seeming  in- 
congruiiies  in  your  article  may  be  explained  away. 

It  appears  that  you  substantially  agree  with  the  declarations  of  the 
People's  party  platform,  other  than  on  the  question  of  finance.  You 
admit  that  times  are  hard,  and  believe  that  a  good  many  reforms  are 
needed  to  eslab  ish  uniform  justice  in  the  country;  you  say:  "  We  be- 
lieve with  the  People's  party,  in  an  honest  and  economical  Govern- 
mfnt;  in  Government  ownershtpof  railroads  and  telegraphs;  in  the 
policy  of  holding  American  lands  for  American  settlements,  and  in 
many  other  lines  ol  public  policy."  The  People's  pany  support,  you 
declare,  "rests  not  upon  the  silver  and  subtreasury  heresies,  but  upon 
the  just  discontent  ol  the  country  with  the  old  parties;  the  corruption 
in  politics,  both  Democratic  and  Republican,  in  this  Slate;  the 
shameful  rule  of  the  city  rings  in  the  Legislature;  the  cowardice  of 
both  parties  in  allowing  railroad  and  other  corporations  to  fatten  at 
the  expense  of  the  producer." 

Well  said,  Mr.  Editor.  Manifestly  you  are  more  than  half  over  the 
fence  already.  You  substantially  subscribe,  it  appears,  to  every 
plank  in  the  new  party  platform,  save  and  except  its  financial  heresies. 
We  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  thus  far,  and  console  ourselves 
for  the  future  with  the  reflection  that  great  conversions  are  evolutions 
of  slow  process.  Now  let  us  critically  examine  the  subtreasury 
scheme  and  the  silver  coinage  scheme. 

The  People's  party  platform  under  the  head  of  "Finance"  reads: 
"  We  demand  a  national  currency,  s\i^,  sound  and  flexible,  iss-^ed  by 
the  general  Government,  and  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public 


and  private  as  set  forth  in  the  subtreasury  plan  of  the  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance, or  a  better  system."  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  wording  ? 
''A  national  currency,  safe,  sound  and  flexible."  Who  can  improve 
on  It?  Bat  fearing  that  there  might  be  some  mistake  or  embarraass- 
raent  in  the  practical  application  of  this  prnposilion,  it  is  qualified  by 
the  words  "or  a  better  system,"  showing  clearly  that  the  People's 
party  is  not  wedded  to  this  plan,  and  is  in  doubt  as  to  its  expediency, 
therefore,  inserts  said  qualifying  clause.  Now  I  am  sure  that 
if  we  could  have  the  cooperation  and  council  of  the  editor  of  the 
Rural  and  a  few  other  minds  like  his,  some  plan  for  "a  better  sys- 
tem wo  aid  be  devised.  So  here  we  are  again  all  together  and  sub- 
stantially agreed  to  any  plank  in  the  new  party  platform  save  and  ex- 
cept that  favoring  "the  free  and  unHmited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold 
at  the  present  ratio  of  16  to  i." 

As  quoted,  Bro.  I.  C.  Steele  says:  "I  believe  that  the  Government 
should  issue  all  the  money  of  the  country,  and  that  every  dollar  it  is- 
sues should  be  the  equal  of  any  other  dollar. "  Bro.  W.  L.  Over- 
hiser  says  he  ''believes  in  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  but  wants  the 
bullion  in  the  silver  dollar  to  be  worth  a  dollar."  The  inference  is 
that  the  editor  of  the  Rural  is  likewise  impressed. 

The  People's  party  platform  says:  '  We  demand  a  national  cur- 
rency, safe,  sound  and  fl 'xible,  issued  by  the  general  Government." 
Is  there  any  substantial  diff.'rence  in  these  declarations?  All  want  a 
safe,  sound,  fl  xible  currency  for  the  country — "a  just,  equitable  and 
efficient  means  of  distribution  direct  to  the  people,  at  a  tax  not  exceed- 
ing 2  per  cent  per  annum."  This  language  also  recurs  in  the  financial 
plank  quoted  from.  Here,  again,  we  will  not  seriously  disagree,  for 
certainly  it  would  be  very  comfortable  and  desirable  for  farmers  to  get 
all  the  money  wanted  direct  from  the  Federal  treasury  at  2  per  cent 
per  annum.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  the  plan  practicable  or 
feasible,  and  I  fear  that  it  is  fraught  with  much  danger  to  our  finan- 
cial system. 

The  Iramers  of  the  People's  party  platform  appear  to  have  realized 
this  difficulty,  and  therefore,  as  above  stated,  qualified  the  whole  un- 
dertaking by  inserting  the  words,  "or  a  better  system  "  which  brings 
us  all  together  again,  for  the  concession  lavoring  free  coinage  of 
silver  on  any  terms  is  equivalent  to  admitting  that  the  legal  tender 
circulation  of  the  country  is  entirely  too  small.  Now,  when  we  sift 
the  controversy  down  into  a  nutshell,  it  seems  that  the  only  difference 
among  us  is  regarding  the  amount  of  silver  that  should  be  put  into  a 
silver  dollar. 

To  arrive  at  a  just  and  rational  conclusion  in  this  matter,  we  will 
have  to  concisely  review  the  present  and  antecedent  status  of  silver. 
For  the  last  two  thousand  years,  gold  and  silver  have  stood  as  the 
standard  coin  metals  of  the  world,  and  in  all  that  time  the  coinage 
rate  of  silver  to  gold  has  never  been  less  than  13  957  to  i,  nor  more 
than  16%  to  I.  On  the  2d  day  of  April,  1792,  over  one  hundred 
years  ago,  this  country  adopted  the  double  standard  at  the  ratio  of  15 
of  silver  to  i  of  gold.  The  coins  remained  at  this  ratio  until  1834, 
supplemented  by  an  Act  in  1837,  when  the  ratio  was  changed  from 
15  to  I  to  16  to  I,  by  reducing  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar.  So  the 
amount  of  silver  in  our  standard  dollars  has  never  changed  since  the 
foundation  of  this  Government,  the  basis  of  value  being  taken  from 
the  Spanish  milled  dollar  largely  circulating  in  the  colonies  at  the 
date  of  adopting  our  national  constitution.  The  present  ratio  of 
silver  to  gold  in  Germany  is  13  957  to  i;  in  England,  14.28;  in  India, 
15  to  i;  in  the  Latin  Union,  15}^  to  i;  in  the  United  States,  i5  to  1; 
in  Japan,  16  16  10  i,  and  in  Mexico,  16%.  The  ratio  of  gold  and 
silver  production  in  the  world  for  the  last  nineteen  hundred  years  has 
been  about  i$%  to  i. 

In  a  recent  report,  the  Director  of  the  Mint  estimates  that  the  amount 
of  gold  in  the  world  is  equivalent  to  $3,711,848,000,  and  of  silver 
$3,939  578,000,  calculated  from  the  different  standards  of  the  several 
nations  concerned,  which,  when  the  average  value  of  the  several 
coins  thereof  is  taken,  the  result  obtained  is  very  nearly  15^^  of  silver 
to  I  of  gold.  Even  within  the  last  20  years,  which  covers  the  great- 
est silver-producing  era  ever  known,  the  proportion  of  the  white  metal 
to  gold  has  been  substantially  15 K  ounces  to  i.  Then  what  is  the 
matter  with  silver?  What  'S  the  reason  lor  its  curtailment  in  coinage? 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  bitter  fight  against  its  increased  circulation? 

It  has  been  shown,  from  statistics  undeniable,  that  the  ratio  in  pro- 
duction of  the  two  metals  —  taking  any  considerable  series 
of  years,  at  any  time  since  the  Christian  era— has  been  substantially 
15;^  ounces  of  silver  to  i  of  gold;  hence  it  becomes  painfully  mani- 
fest that  there  is  some  other  reason  for  this  savage  raid  against  silver. 
Now  let  us  discover,  if  we  can,  the  cause.  The  first  raider  against 
silver  was  England,  She  adopted  the  single  gold  standard  in  18 16. 
Then  Great  Britain  was,  and  has  ever  since  been,  the  greatest  com- 
mercial nation  on  the  globe.  Her  white-winged  fleets  sail  every  sea, 
from  Behring  down  to  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  south,  and  in  them 
are  carried  to  her  shores — 

"  The  wealth  of  Ormua  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  eorgeous  East,  with  richest  band, 
Showered  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearls  and  gold." 

And  so  her  riches  grew  and  overflawed  her  c  ffers.  For  invest- 
ments cent  per  cent  far  and  wide  she  sought,  until  every  nation  on 
the  earth  at  present  pays  tribute  to  her,  save  and  except,  possibly,  the 
French. 

She  has  a  string  in  every  whining  nose 
And  jerks  it  when  her  neck's  exposed. 

Within  the  30  months  next  preceding  the  first  of  July  last  past, 
there  was  due  this  country,  in  trade  balances,  $320,000,000.  That  is 
our  exports,  chiefly  to  England,  exceeded  our  imports  to  that  extent. 
In  addition  to  this  amount,  there  was  $75,000,000  in  gold  sent  out  of 
the  country,  aggregating,  in  two  and  a  half  years.  $375,000,003  or  at 
the  rate  of  $158,000,000  per  annum,  for  which  enormous  trade  bal- 
ance it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  return.  What  became  of  it  ?  It 
went  chiefly  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  mortgages  held  in 
England  against  this  country,  of  which  it  is  estimated  she  holds 
$9  000,000,000,  equal  to  one  seventh  part  of  the  assessed  value  of  all 
the  property  in  the  United  States.  Other  nations  are  probably  in 
debt  to  her  in  like  or  greater  proportion  to  the  aggregate  of  their 
wealth.  Then  is  there  any  wonder  that  the  bondholders,  bankers 
and  brokers  of  Lombard  street  are  opposed  to  the  double  standard 
England  is  the  creditor  nation  of  all  the  world,  and,  since  "self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  ol  nature,"  it  is  but  natural  that  every 
nation,  corporation  or  individual  holding  any  considerable  amount  of 
solvent  credits,  is  strenuously  opposed  to  the  double  standard,  or  any 
other  method  proposed  to  increase  the  circulating  medium,  for  the 
reason  that  any  material  increase  in  money  reduces  in  like  ratio  the 
purchasing  of  their  hoarded  gold,  and  consequent  value  of  their 
solvent  securities. 

For  the  last  30  years  at  leas',  Wall  street  operators  have  been  con- 
trolled and  directed  in  their  operations  by  those  of  Limbard  street; 
and  Wall  street  has,  in  turn,  directed  and  controlled  the  financial 
policy  of  this  Government,  under  every  President  and  Secretary  for 
the  last  20  years. 

Who  can  then  wonder  whence  comes  this  bitter  raid  against  the  in 
crease  of  silver  coinage? 

In  all  the  advocates  of  this  onslaught  on  silver  and  on  every  other 
species  of  money  not  controlled  by  the  National  Banks  and  bond- 
holders, not  one  of  the  number  has  been  more  unscrupulous  and  un- 
compromising than  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  he  will  not  redeem  a  single  silver  certificate  with  sil- 
ver, as  intended  and  declared  in  the  act  authorizing  their  issue.  As 
indicating  clearly  his  disposition  in  Ibis  direction,  it  m 'y  be  stated 
that  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  by  the  bankers  of  New  York  on 
the  17th  of  November  last,  Secretary  Foster,  in  speaking  of  the  gold 
reserve  and  the  redemption  ol  silver  certificates,  said: 

"  It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  this  country  to  pay  its  obliga- 
tions in  gold.  (Applause.)  Thf^refore,  should  there  be  any  trouble 
about  this,  and  the  present  hundred  millions  of  gold  reserve  fund,  as 
we  c*ll  it,  be  entrenched  upon,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Secretary, 
under  the  law,  to  issue  bonds  for  gold  paying  five  per  cent,  and  re- 
place or  increase  the  reserve  fund." 

In  other  words,  rather  than  redeem  silver  certificates  with  silver,  as 
the  law  provides,  he  would  issue  gold  bonds  bearing  five  per  cent  iu 
terest,  sell  them  for  gold  and  redeem  them  therewith,  when  the  ai. 
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of  the  certificates  show  that  ihey  are  redeemable  m  silver  or  gold  at 
the  option  of  the  Government.    In  further  verification  of  this  disposi- 
tion and  prac  ice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  Associate! 
Press  dispatch  from  New  York,  under  date  of  the  ifth  inst.,  reads: 
GOT  THEIR  GOLD 

IHNKEBS  OOT  .?l,'X)D,000  IN  YELLOW  COIN  FOR  H  LVER  NOTES. 

New  Vork,  Aug'ist  16  -A  crucial  test  In  the  i)  .1  oy  of  the  OoTerument  w is 
n."cle  to  day  when  Ueldelsach.  Ye,k.lhci.ner  4  Co.  tendered  8 LO,  0,000  in 
Tr"  «uo-  nolM,  ia.ued  on  account  of  sliver  pu  cha.ses,  and  demanded  ^LOW  OOO 
goldforViipmcu.  tjUo.manyby  to  morrow  a  steamer.  The  freasuiy  oHiclals 
made  no  demur  hut  paid  out  the  money. 

This  antagonism  to  silver  (inspired  by  Wall  and  Lombard  streets), 
having  been  engrafted  on  and  mAt  a  pan  of  the  policy  of  every  ad- 
ministration since  Lincoln,  is  there  any  wonder  that  silver  is  at  a  dis- 
count ?  In  the  perpetration  of  this  outrage,  so  many  tons  of  sawdust 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Government  would  be  of  equal  value  and  uiiliiy. 
so  long  as  the  present  method  of  redemption  is  persisted  in,  for  the 
cerlifi:aies  driwn  against  the  sawdust,  being  all  redeemed  in  gold, 
would  have  no  dependence  on  the  sawdust  for  their  value. 

In  1873  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  set  the  example  in  de- 
monitizing  silver.  Up  to  that  time  every  4i2ji  grains  of  standird 
silver,  anywhere  in  the  world,  was  worth  more  than  25  8-io  grains  of 
standard  gold  (the  present  weight  of  our  gold  dollar)^  The  legisla- 
tion demoneiiz  ng  silver  in  this  country  frightened  France  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Latin  Union  into  the  discDntinuance  of  silver 
coina;e,  who  for  73  years  had  absolutely  maintained  the  parity  of  the 
two  metals  in  Europe  at  the  ratio  of  isJi  of  silver  to  i  of  gold.  And 
had  not  Congress,  through  the  manipulations  of  Senator  Sherman 
a  d  one  or  two  other  members,  clandestinely  and  fraudulently  secured 
the  passage  of  the  act,  free  coinage  would  never  have  been  interfered 
with  by  the  members  of  the  Latin  Union,  and  silver  would  to  day 
have  been  current  the  world  over,  save  and  except  in  "perfidious 
A'bion." 

France  at  the  present  time  has  $650,000,000  of  silver  in  circulation 
at  the  rate  of  15}^  to  i,  which  passes  current  everywhere,  and  is  a  full 
legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private.  In  the  United  States 
we  have  io  circu'ation,  including  its  representative  cerlifijates,  $492,- 
9-"  735  silver. 

And  under  the  law,  every  dollar  of  it  is  a  legal  tender  for  every 
dollar  due  to  or  from  the  Government.  Every  dollar  of  Government 
binds  outstanding,  principal  and  interest,  is  payable  in  gold  or  silver 
Clin  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Yet  while  the 
Government  vaults  are  filled  to  bursting  with  silver,  he  will  not  use  a 
dollar  of  it  for  any  purpose  whatever,  but  pays  all  obligations  pre- 
sented in  gold,  and  furihermore  threatens  that,  should  the  gold  re- 
st-rves  in  the  treasury  be  reduced,  he  will  issue  and  sell  five  per  cent 
interest-bearing  bonds  to  replenish  the  absorption. 

That  there  may  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  statements 
herein  made,  I  will  incorporate  a  joint  resolution  which  was  adopted 
by  Congress  immediately  after  the  great  detjate  and  action  on  the 
Bland  act  in  1878.  Said  resolution,  after  reciting  the  several  acts  of 
Congress  relating  to  this  subject,  declared  "  that  all  the  bonds  of 
the  United  States  issued,  or  authorized  to  be  issued,  under  the  said 
acts  01  Congress  hereinbefore  recited  are  payable,  principal  and  in- 
terest, at  the  option  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  silver 
dollars  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States,  containing  412}^  grains 
each  of  standard  silver,  and  that  to  restore  to  its  coinage  such  silver 
coins  as  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  said  bonds,  principal  and  in- 
terest, is  not  in  violation  of  the  public  faith,  nor  in  derogation  of  the 
rights  ol  the  public  credit."  (Congressional  Record  Forty-fifth  Con- 
gress, second  session.  Vol.  7,  page  627.) 

Then  why  is  not  silver  paid  out  in  cancellation  of  the  obligations 
of  the  GDvernnient  when  the  gold  reserve  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand  without  issuing  and  selling  new  five  per  cent  gold  bonds,  as 
the  Sdcretary  says  he  proposes  to  do  to  meet  the  requirement? 

If  this  legal  and  equitable  privilege  of  paying  off  its  obligations,  by 
using  gold  or  silver  as  convenience  requires,  was  enforced  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  there  would  be  no  more  trouble  about  the 
depreciation  of  silver.  Free  and  unlimited  coinage  could  be  inaugu- 
rated without  embarrassment.  The  Latin  Union  would  follow  suit. 
Austria  and  Russia  being  creditor  nations,  would  be  greatly  relieved 
from  the  embarrassments  in  which  the  single  standard  has  involved 
them.  Germany— half  creditor,  half  debtor — might  possibly,  for  a 
lime  at  least,  stand  by  the  old  Octopus  islander,  who,  in  her  dom- 
inating role  as  the  world's  great  creditor,  will  strenuously  oppise  all 
approaches  toward  the  double  standard,  which  would  greatly  reduce 
the  demand  for,  and  curtail  the  immense  purchasing  value  of  her  gold. 

The  proposition  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  until  the 
value  ol  the  metal  therein  shall  be  equal  to  the  present  inflated  value 
of  our  gold  dollar,  is  not  worth  considering,  for  the  reason  it  is  un- 
utilitarian  and  impracticable.  An  International  Convention  is  called, 
and  representatives  appointed  by  the  chief  nations  of  the  globe,  to 
consider  the  practicability  of  generally  adopting  the  double  standard. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  $(,ioo,0(x>,ooo  of  silver  in  circulation  io 
Europe— 15J4  to  i  of  gold;  $900,000,000  in  India— 15  to  i  in  gold- 
together  constituting  more  tnan  half  the  silver  in  the  world.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  representatives  to  said  conference  live  on  the  other  side 
of  the  "pond."  Self-interest  will  prevent  them  from  sanctioning  any 
proposition  tending  to  seriously  disturb  the  present  ratio  of  coinage, 
so  the  chances  are  that  if  any  agreement  whatever  shall  be  reached 
by  the  conference,  relating  to  this  matter,  it  will  be  to  adopt  the 
European  standard  of  15  M  ounces  of  silver  to  i  of  gold. 

Now,  Mr.  Eliior,  you  can  to  your  heart's  content  "  warn  ihe 
farming  community  of  the  Pacific  coast  against  the  financial  heresies 
of  Mr.  Weaver  and  those  who  stand  with  him,"  but  you  can  hardly 
expect  to  satisfy  the  demand  ''for  bread  by  giving  a  stone."  You 
admit  the  corruptions  in  politics,  both  Democratic  and  Republican; 
the  cowardice  of  both  parties  in  allowing  railroads  and  other  corpora- 
tions to  fatten  at  the  expense  of  the  producer."  Well,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  Taking  your  own  statement  of  their  antece- 
dents, have  we  any  encouragement  for  better  things  should  we  sup- 
port the  nominees  of  the  old  parties?  Is  there  any  hope  of  material 
reform  of  the  abuses,  to  which  you  refer,  in  doing  so?  "  The  cow- 
ardice of  both  parties  "  is  in  ignoring  the  living  issues  of  the  day  for 
the  old  hobby  of  "tariff  reform,"  which  means  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  adjustment  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  revenues  shall 
be  laid  sufficient  to  support  the  Gjvernment.  The  Democrats  are  in 
favor  of  "tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protection,"  while  the 
Republicans  are  in  favor  of  "tariff  for  protection  with  incidental 
revenue."  This  is  all,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  simply  a  contest  be- 
tween "  Tweedledee  "  and  "Tweedledum"  for  the  spoils  of  office. 
You  know  this.  Why,  then,  urge  us  to  help  the  foul  brood  to  other 
robberies  ?  By  looking  round  a  little,  you  will  discover  that  there  is 
universal  unrest  among  the  common  people  of  every  class.  There 
must  be  serious  cause  for  it  somewhere.  The  chief  embarrassments 
appear  to  be  manifest  to  the  people,  and  their  disposition  is  to  cor- 
rect them.  The  undertaking  is  a  great  one,  and  it  will  take  at  least 
a  score  of  years  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  the  millennium  as  that  this  contro- 
versy will  end  short  of  a  consummation  on  or  near  the  times  indi- 
cated in  the  people's  platform.  We  know  we  have  many  cranks  in 
our  ranks,  and,  to  some  degree,  as  leaders.  We  are  encouraged  by 
this  knowledge  for  the  reason  that  no  considerable  reform  h  is  ever 
been  started  by  any  other  class  of  people.  But  all  antecedent  history 
clearly  demonstrates  that  when  great  masses  of  people  move  in  any 
given  direction,  though  visionary  and  to  some  extent  fanatical,  the 
current  hardly  reaches  serious  proportions  before  conservative, 
sensible  men  take  the  lead,  usually  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number,  and  be  assured  that  this  controversy  can  never  cease 
until  this  condition  is  substantially  gained.  Defeat  this  year  will 
only  add  volume  to  the  current,  which  will  eventually  sweep  every- 
thing before  it.  J.  V.  Websti?r 


A  NEW  series  of  postage  stamps,  in  coiumemoration  of 
the  discovery  of  America,  will  sooa  be  issued.  They  will 
bear  various  designs,  all,  however,  representing  a  historic 
character  or  aoaae  incident  in  the  life  of  Ohristopher 
Oolumbus. 


Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for  Week  Ending 
August  22th. 

I  By  W.  Burrows,  Acting  Director  of  State  Weather  Bureau.] 
The  hot  spell  of  the  past  week  seems  to  have  been  very 
general  throughout  the  State,  though  causing  no  serious 
injury  to  crops  of  any  kind,  except  in  a  few  cases  slight 
damage  to  growing  corn  and  beans  and  to  overripe  fruit. 
There  has  been  no  rainfall  reported  from  any  part  of  the 
State,  and  there  has  been  practically  uninterrupted  sun- 
shine. 

In  fact,  all  the  climatic  conditions  seem  to  have  aver- 
aged about  the  normal,  and  have  been  attended  with  fa- 
vorable etfectj  on  crops,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  very 
encouraging  prospects  indicated  in  the  bulletins  of  the  last 
few  weeks  seem  to  be  in  process  of  full  realization. 

With  hardly  an  exception,  farmers  and  orchardists  ex- 
press themselves  as  being  satisfied  with  both  yield  and 
prices.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  reports  of  correspondents, 
the  activity  in  disposing  of  the  enormous  fruit  crop  is  only 
limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  railroads  to  carry  it  to  the 
eastern  markets,  and  of  the  local  establishments  to  pack 
and  dry  it. 

The  hop  crop  seems  assured;  all  reports  on  the  subject 
are  very  satisfiactory.  Picking  has  begun  in  some  sections, 
and  will  shortly  be  in  full  progress  throughout  the  hop- 
growing  districts. 

The  temperature  has  been  abnormally  high  here,  the 
average  daily  departure  being  four  degrees  above  the 
normal. 

The  highest  temperature  for  the  week  was  106°  on  the 
18th;  the  lowest  was  52°  on  the  22d.  The  highest  and 
lowest  temperatures  for  the  corresponding  period  one  year 
ago  were  106°  and  60°.  Light  to  gentle  southerly  winds 
have  prevailed.  The  hot  spell  was,  however,  limited  to  a 
few  days,  the  maximum  temperature  having  again  fallen 
to  below  80°. 

Hdmboldt. — We  are  having  very  warm  days  for  this  section 
and  rather  cool  nights — 90"  in  the  shade,  and  on  one  day  the 
thermometer  showed  90°,  being  the  warmest  of  the  season. 
Fruit  is  ripening  fast.  Potatoes  are  smaller  than  usual,  and 
vegetables  generally  of  a  poorer  quality,  on  account  of  the 
drought. 

JJureia— The  past  week  has  been  very  favorable  for  harvest- 
ing and  for  ripening  fruit.  Oats,  wheat  and  barley  are  looking 
well,  and  will  yield  more  than  an  average  crop.  The  outlook 
is  more  favorable  for  a  good  potato  crop.  The  fruit  crop  is  not 
worth  mentioning. 

Upper  Matlole—ihe  temperature  for  the  past  seven  days  was 
apparently  above  tbe  normal,  with  an  average  amount  of  sun- 
shine, benefiting  the  corn  crop.  Thrashing  is  in  progress,  with 
about  or  nearly  an  average  yield.  The  hot  weather  is  bringing 
the  corn  crop  on  fast,  and  with  a  late  fall,  corn  and  potatoes 
will  be  fair.  Highest  temperature,  90°;  lowest,  48°;  mean  for 
the  week,  66°. 

Sh.^sta.— The  past  week  has  been  very  warm,  the  temperature 
rising  above  100°.  Fruit  is  ripening  very  fast;  four  carloads 
left  for  Chicago  this  week.  A  great  deal  of  the  fruit  will  have 
to  be  dried,  for  want  of  cars  to  ship  in.  Prune-drying  will 
commence  in  ten  days,  with  a  fair  crop,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity.  Very  little  wind  this  week,  and  mostly  from  the 
north.    Highest  temperature  106°,  lowest  67^. 

Yuba. —  Wheatland— Harvest  is  about  completed.  The  yield 
is  above  the  average  and  of  tine  (juality.  Hop-picking  has  com- 
menced in  earnest,  and  the  yield  will  be  large  and  a  valuable 
crop.  No  damage  resulted  from  excessive  hot  weather  the 
past  week. 

Lake.— {/ppcr  XaAe— Cold,  cloudy  weather,  with  indications 
of  rain  the  first  part  of  the  week,  retarded  the  ripening  of  fruit. 
It  is  now  hot,  but  this  is  reasonable.  Threshing  is  nearly  over, 
and  the  crop  is  up  to  expectations,  but  prices  are  low.  Hops 
will  soon  be  ripe  enough  to  pick.  Highest  temperature  101°, 
lowest  48°. 

Sonoma.— San<o  Rosa — Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday were  extremely  hot,  the  highest  temperature  for  the 
week  being  102°.  Hops  are  coming  on  rapidly,  but  no  picking 
will  be  done  before  the  26th  of  August  or  September  1st.  Q.ow- 
ers  report  at  least  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  and  some  say  they  will 
have  an  average  crop.  Fruit  is  coming  in  by  the  ton,  and  the 
cannerie"  are  running  night  and  day  to  pack  it. 

ForestvUle—Oa  the  17lh,  18th  and  19th  the  maximum  was 
103°,  minimum  49°.  Conditions  are  the  same  as  iu  former  re- 
ports. Hops  will  be  ready  for  picking  about  September  5th. 
The  crop  is  generally  late  this  season. 

Napa. — Napa — The  excessive  heat  during  the  week  did  a  good 
deal  of  damage  to  the  grape  crops;  other  fruits  are  doing  well, 
and  the  weather  is  now  quite  cool.  More  and  better  fruit  is 
going  from  Napa  to  Eastern  markets  than  in  any  preceding 
year.  One  carload  to  Kansas  City  and  two  to  Minneapolis, 
mostly  plums  and  pears,  were  shipped  by  the  Napa  Valley 
Fruit  Company  during  the  week. 

Sacramento. — Franklin — The  weather  for  the  past  week  was 
extremely  hot,  reaching  105°.  The  crop  has  turned  out  very 
fair.  Farmers  are  needing  more  sacks  than  they  expected.  The 
barley  is  very  light,  and  the  wheat  in  spots  is  shrunken.  Every- 
thing is  going  on  about  the  same  as  last  week. 

Placer.— JVwcasiie— Highest  temperature  105°,  lowest  66°. 
From  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of  October  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  other  report  than  favorable  to  the  fruit  crops 
in  this  and  other  portions  of  California.  If  the  weather  be 
cool  for  a  few  days,  or  at  100°  or  more  for  a  short  time,  all  the 
same  fruit  comes  along  in  all  its  perfection  and  loveliness,  and 
in  either  case  the  weather  is  favorable. 

Amador.— Oieia— The  whistle  of  the  thresher  is  fading  in  the 
distance,  and  the  song  of  the  hay-baler  is  heard  in  the  early 
morn. 

Stanislacs.- Oafcdafe— The  hot  wave  experienced  the  last 
week  has  been  what  fanners  call  good  for  getting  out  early  to 
work  and  enabling  them  to  get  through  a  good  day's  work. 
At  tbe  same  time  it  has  been  hard  on  man  and  beast.  The 
wind  is  getting  very  light  and  steady. 

Santa  Clara. — QUroy — The  warm  wave  prevailing  the  past 
few  days  has  tended  to  make  grapes  drop,  and  has  been  rather 
damaging  to  very  mature  fruit,  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
beneficial. 

TnLAKK. —  Visalia — The  past  few  days  have  been  hit  and  dry. 
Fruit  is  ripening  fast  and  in  lar.,e  quantities.  The  hot  days 
arejiist  what  we  want. 

Tehama.— iJed  B/it^— Temperatureabovethenormal;  harvest- 
ing nearly  completed.  Grapes  doing  well.  Early  ones  in 
market.    Fine  for  fruit  drying.  Peaches  ripening  well. 

Fresno.— Sky  cloudless;  temperature  above  normal.  Grapes 
are  ripening  slowly.  Many  vines  are  dying,  and  the  cause  is 
being  investigated  by  an  expert  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. 

Los  Angeles.- The  past  week  was  warm  and  favorable  for 
fruil-ripeuing  and  drying.  Pears  are  a  good  crop.  Prunes  are 
generally  light  and  walnuts  large.  Honey  is  about  an  average 
crop.  Carloads  of  fresh  fruit  going  East  weekly. 


San  Litis  Obispo. — Santa  Maria — For  the  week  ending  at  date, 
we  have  just  passed  through  a  hot  spell  detrimental  to  beans 
and  corn.  Fog  is  again  slightly  improving  the  conditions. 
Beans,  corn  and  potatoes  will  be' light.  General  fruit  harvest 
also.  New  cannery  is  working  on  pears  and  peaches.  Maxi- 
mum temperature,  90°;  minimum,  53°.  It  is  now  too  late  in 
the  season  for  any  great  change  in  crop  prospects. 


The  Coyote  Curse. 

Atwater,  Merced  Co  ,  Aug.  i8,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  :— 1  have  been  requested  by  one  of 
your  subscribers  to  write  my  experience  about  coyotes,  as 
they  aiTect  poultry-raising. 

I  am  grain-raising  on  a  small  scale,  so  small  that  I  found 
my  income  some  seasons  was  inadequate  to  meet  my  cur- 
rent expenses.  I  therefore  concluded  to  endeavor  to  add 
to  my  income  by  raising  poultry.  I  procured  two  incu- 
bators; the  combined  egg  capacity  of  both  was  about  800 
eggs.  I  procured  and  constructed  brooders  and  wire- 
netiing  pens,  and,  together  with  my  wife's  former  ex- 
perience in  working  incubators,  we  made  successful  hatches, 
and  successfully  reared  1000  chicks  ready  for  the  range. 
My  plan  was  to  range  them  on  the  wheat  stubble.  Every- 
thing worked  according  to  our  plans  and  they  were  doing 
splendidly,  beating  any  kind  of  hen  process. 

The  Huffman  &  Crocker  Company  farms  land  adjoining 
me.  It  is  their  custom  after  harvest  to  put  sheep  on  the 
stubble.  Coyotes  naturally  follow  bands  of  sheep,  and  in 
that  year  they  were  unusually  plenty;  several  times  eight  or 
nine  coyotes  came  on  to  my  poultry  range  in  one  flock  or 
herd,  and  in  spite  of  the  eternal  vigilance  of  the  whole 
family,  they  reduced  my  1000  chicks  to  less  than  300.  Out 
of  200  turkeys  hatched  in  the  spring  (and  this  was  Septem- 
ber), they  left  us  but  90,  which  we  sold  for  $1  50  apiece.  I 
became  so  discouraged  that  I  abandoned  the  poultry 
business. 

1  believe  there  is  so  much  opposition  to  the  bounty  law 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  abolished  sooner  or  later.  It  is  argued 
by  some  that  the  coyote  is  the  farmer's  friend  as  an  ex- 
terminator of  jackrabbits.  Any  person  of  common  sense 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  habits  and  idiosyncra- 
cies  of  the  coyote,  would  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  a 
discriminating  one  would  prefer  a  scabby,  measly  jack- 
rabbit  to  a  nice  young  lamb  or  a  spring  pullet,  and  have  a 
harder  job  to  catch  the  jack  to  boot.  J.  C.  J. 


Sheep-Dog  Contest  at  the  State  Fair. 

Sacramento,  Aug.  18,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — Thinking  probably  you  might  desire 
some  information  regarding  special  features  at  the  State 
Fair  in  which  your  readers  are  interested,  would  say  that  in 
addition  to  those  already  published,  we  have  arranged  for  a 
sheep  dog  trial,  so  that  owners  of  trained  collies,  etc.,  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  try  them  in  public.  We  have  of- 
fered three  premiums: 

For  the  best  sheep  dog  trial  in  work  with  band  of  sheep  $40 

Second  best   25 

Third  best   IS 

In  years  past  there  has  been  considerable  competition  in 
the  breeding  and  training  of  this  character  of  dogs,  and  of 
recent  years  they  have  been  used  to  some  extent  in  han- 
dling all  kinds  of  livestock. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  give  breeders  and  trainers  an  oppor- 
to  show  their  dogs. 

The  date  for  the  contest  has  not  been  fixed,  but  it  will 
take  place  one  of  the  mornings  during  the  State  Fair. 

Edwin  F.  Smith,  Sec'y. 

This  is  an  excellent  idea.  Let  all  call  attention  of  dog- 
owners  to  the  contest. — Ed.  Press. 


State  Fair  Special  Hog  Premiums. 

Sacramento,  Aug.  28,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— The  special  premiums  ofTered  by  the 
Union  Stock  Yard  Company,  at  the  State  Fair,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  best  pen  of  pigs,  not  less  than  six,  for  packing-bouse  pur- 
poses   $*S 

Second  best   'S 

Third  best.   10 

Kindly  give  it  as  much  publication  as  possible,  that  the 
hog  industry  shall  reap  the  benefit  of  this  liberal  offer. 

Edwin  F.  Smith,  Sec'y. 

Ramie  at  the  Fairs. 

W.  H.  Murray,  State  Supt.  nf  Ramie  Culture,  will  have 
samples  of  ramie  goods  and  the  plant  to  exhibit  at  the 
fairs,  and  will  be  at  the  exhibition  halls  on  the  days  named: 
Chico.  Aug.  22d,  23d  and  24ih;  Napa,  Aug.  25th,  26th  and 
27th;  Marysville,  Aug.  29th,  30th  and  31st;  Auburn,  Sept.  ist, 
2d  and  3d;  State  Fair,  Sept.  5th  to  17th;  Stockton,  Sept. 
19th  to  24th;  Fresno,  Sept.  26th  to  Oct.  1st. 

Third  Fbuit  Sale  in  Liverpool.— On  Aug.  19th 
the  third  sale  of  California  fruit  occurred  in  LiverpooL 
The  sale  was  largely  attended.  It  was  raining  hard  during 
the  time  of  the  sale  and  the  atmosphere  was  very  humid 
which  had  some  effect  on  prices.  These,  however,  were 
quite  good  under  the  circumstances.  Pears  brought  from 
$3  to  $3.75  per  box.  Peaches,  from  $1.75  to  $2  25.  Plums, 
$1.50  to  $2.50.  The  fruit  was  in  splendid  condition.  In- 
creased prices  are  looked  lor  with  each  shipment. 

During  service  in  a  Westminster,  Conn.,  church,  a 
steer  dashed  against  the  green  baize  door  and  ran  up  the 
aisle  with  the  door  on  his  horns. 

Petaluma  people  expect  shortly  to  have  a  starch  factory 
wtih  a  capacity  of  working  up  20  tons  of  potatoes  every  12 
hours. 


A.Da.  27  1892 
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FRUIT  PICKING  AND  DRYING. 


Methods  of  Taking  Ripe  Fruit  from  the 
Tree  Discussed. 


BUSINESS  VIEW  OF  SULPHURING  AND 
BLEACHING  FRUIT. 


PACKING  IN  BULK  AND  PACKING  IN  CASES,  ETC., 
CONTRASTED. 


A  Practical  Essav  by  a  Successful  Fruitgrower  on 
the  Treatment  of  Apricots  in  ail  Stages  From 
the  Tree  to  the  IVIarket-  Rural  Prize  Letters  for 
Month  of  August. 

Yuba  City,  Cal. 
To  THE  Editor: — Before  fruit  can  be  dried  it  must  be 
gathered.  In  gathering  fruit  when  the  whole  crop  is  to  be 
dried,  it  is  many  times  advisable  to  shake  the  fruit  off  the 
tree  instead  of  picking  it.  On  the  average  it  costs  about 
one-half  as  much  to  shake  the  fruit  oflt  as  to  pick  it.  One 
advantage  in  shaking  fruit  lies  in  the  fact  that  only  that 
which  is  ripe  will,  as  a  rule,  fall  to  the  ground;  and,  above 
all  things,  in  drying  fruit  of  all  kinds  be  sure  that  it  is 
thoroughly  ripe.  Green  fruit  will  only  dry  into  chips,  hard 
and  badly-colored,  while  even  overripe  fruit  will  much  of  it 
make  a  good  dried  article.  If  it  will  hold  its  shape  when 
cut  and  not  run  on  the  tray,  it  is  not  too  ripe.  Of  course 
it  is  not  necessary,  and  no  one  should  leave  fruit  on  the 
tree  until  it  will  not  handle  nicely  or  the  skin  will  break  too 
easily. 

If  it  is  decided  to  shake  the  fruit  from  the  tree,  a  canvass 
should  be  prepared,  from  i6  to  20  feet  square,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  tree,  and  one  seam  in  the  middle  sewed  only 
half  way  so  as  to  allow  to  be  spread  on  each  side  of  the 
tree.  The  trees  must  not  be  shaken  too  hard  for  fear  of 
getting  some  that  is  not  entirely  ripe.  I  have  known  or- 
chardists  to  gather  fruit  in  this  manner  for  75  cents  a  ton, 
while  the  average  cost  of  picking  is  a  little  more  than  $2. 
The  only  objection  to  shaking  the  fruit  off  the  tree,  and 
that  is  slight,  is  that  it  necessitates  more  prompt  handling 
by  the  cutters.  It  cannot  stand  stacked  up  in  boxes  for 
two  or  three  days,  as  each  bruise  will  then  develop  into  a 
black  spot  which  will  show  when  the  fruit  is  dried. 

Culling  Fruit  for  the  Drier. — There  is  a  tendency 
among  growers  to  try  to  gather  and  dry  everything,  no 
matter  how  small  or  inferior  it  may  be.  If  growers  would 
only  learn  that  fruit  is  excellent  food  for  hogs  and  would 
thus  dispose  of  some  of  their  inferior  stuff,  it  would  be 
much  better.  The  writer  has  frequently  bought  fruit  at 
prices  which  did  not  pay  wages  to  the  grower  for  cutting 
and  handling  it,  to  say  nothing  about  anything  for  the  fresh 
product,  besides  injuring  the  reputation  of  the  producer, 
the  section  in  which  it  was  grown,  and  the  State  as  well  as 
every  dealer  who  touched  it.  Cull  out  the  little,  hard,  poor 
stuff  and  do  not  cut  it.  Stop  the  expense  at  once.  It  is 
worthless,  do  not  spend  any  good  money  on  il.  It  dries 
up  into  almost  nothing  and  the  weight  will  never  be  missed 
if  you  leave  it  out.  If  you  cut  it  and  put  it  with  your  good 
fruit,  the  buyer  will  see  it  and  will  always  imagine  when  he 
sees  one  piece  that  there  is  ten  times  as  much  poor  as 
there  really  is  and  then  the  price  goes  off.  This  grading 
can  best  be  done  when  the  fruit  is  picked  or  shaken  from 
the  tree.  Instruct  your  men  what  to  take  and  see  that  the 
other  is  thrown  out.  If  it  is  not  the  worth  ".hile  to  try  to 
feed  it  to  hogs  the  best  place  for  it  is  on  the  grouud  under 
the  trees. 

Cutting. — This  is  a  very  simple  process  and  requires 
but  little  watching.  The  grower  must  watch  that  all  the 
fruit  is  cut  clean  around,  and  each  half  separated  before  it  is 
put  on  the  tray.  In  this  way  the  fruit  will  have  a  clean, 
neat  appearance  that  will  be  lost  if  the  fruit  is  cut  part  way 
and  pulled  apart  the  remainder.  The  cost  of  cutting  va- 
ries with  the  size  of  the  fruit.  It  varies  from  $5  for 
smaller  fruits,  such  as  apricots  and  plums,  down  to  $3  for 
large  peaches.  In  large  orchards  it  may  be  best  to  grade 
fruit  before  cutting,  but  this  is  hardly  practical  in  small 
orchards  and  had  best  not  be  attempted.  In  spreading 
fruit  on  the  tray,  of  course  everyone  knows  it  should  be 
placed  with  the  cut  side  up  and  as  close  together  as  pos- 
sible without  getting  one  piece  on  top  of  another. 

Trays.— The  standard  tray  used  throughout  the  State 
is  made  2x3  feet  in  size.  The  best  trays  are  made  of 
thoroughly  seasoned  pine  sawed  one-half  inch  thick  and 
surfaced  on  one  side.  I  think  those  made  of  three  eight- 
inch  boards  are  best.  The  boards  are  nailed  on  a  cleat, 
ixij  inch,  two  feet  long.  Use  wire  nails  long  enough  to 
clinch  on  the  bottom  of  the  cleat.  Put  three  nails  in  the 
end  of  each  board.  Don't  try  to  clinch  the  nails  when  you 
drive  them  by  putting  an  iron  under  the  cleat,  but  turn  the 
tray  over  and  clinch  carefully.  Remember  that  your  trays 
will  see  lots  of  hard  usage  and  will  need  to  be  as  strong  as 
possible.  Don't  buy  trays  that  are  not  standard  size.  You 
may  want  to  loan  them  to  your  neighbor  and  then  they 
probably  would  not  fit  his  bleacher.  In  making  trays,  if 
the  lumber  is  quite  well-seasoned,  don't  crowd  the  boards 
too  close.  There  wants  to  be  a  crack  between  each  board. 
This  crack  will  soon  develop  of  itself,  unless  the  lumber  is 
unusually  well-seasoned. 

Sulphuring  or  Bleaching. — In  regard  to  this  quea- 
tion  there  ha;  b^en  much  discussion.    Some  able  writers 


on  the  subject  condemn  it.  One  of  the  best  known  and 
most  respected  scientists  says  it  should  not  be  done. 
However,  with  all  due  respect  to  these  persons,  we  must 
say  that  the  growers  of  California  fruits  are  not  in  the  busi- 
ness for  pleasure.  As  business  men  they  must  conduct 
their  affairs  so  as  to  be  successful.  If  they  offer  goods  in 
the  market  for  sale  they  must  have  what  the  buyers  want 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for.  Ttie  buyer  says  that  the  goods 
must  be  bright,  and  every  year  he  seems  to  want  them  a 
little  brighter  than  the  year  before.  If  they  want  our  fruit 
light-colored  and  we  can  make  it  so  by  such  a  simple 
method  as  sulphuring,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  If 
they  want  it  black,  why  we  can  develop  some  easy,  simple, 
harmless  method  of  making  it  black.  This  may  not  be 
"  educating  people  to  know  and  enjoy  the  rich,  fruity  flavor 
of  natural  fruit,"  but  it  is  comon  sense  and  good  business. 
We  can  afford  to  let  scientists  discuss  the  effect  of  the  sul- 
phur fumes  as  being  deleterious  to  health,  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  sell  dried  peaches  for  five  cents  a  pound  that  we 
might  by  bleaching  get  ten  cents  for.  The  best  bleachers 
are  now  made  so  that  they  will  hold  a  truckload  of  fruit, 
truck  and  all.  They  are  made  about  four  feet  wide  by  six 
long  and  seven  high.  Each  end  is  made  to  open  out, 
usually  hinged  on  the  top  and  raised  by  a  weight  on  a  rope 
passing  over  a  pulley.  If  the  bleacher  is  thus  made,  the 
handling  of  trays  in  and  out  of  the  bleacher  is  avoided  and 
there  is  some  saving  in  labor.  Any  kind  of  a  four-wheeled 
truck  or  car  can  be  used,  so  that  it  is  wide  enough  to 
hold  a  tray,  i.  e.,  three  feet,  and  long  enough  for  two 
piles,  or  four  feet.  From  30  to  40  trays  can  be  put  on  a 
car.  The  car  or  truck  is  run  into  the  bleacher,  sulphured, 
then  run  to  the  drying  ground  and  the  trays  scattered  out. 
If  much  fruit  is  being  handled,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
several  cars.  For  small  orchards  it  is  less  expensive  and 
almost  as  good  to  use  the  old-fashioned  bleacher,  which  is 
made  so  as  to  receive  and  hold  the  trays  in  place.  They 
are  three  feet  one-half  inch  wide,  four  feet  eight  inches 
long  and  six  or  seven  feet  high,  measurement  clear  on  the 
inside.  The  frame  is  made  on  the  outside  and  it  is  then 
covered  with  flooring  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  have  a  smooth, 
light  surface  on  three  sides  and  the  top,  one  end  being 
left  for  the  door,  which  can  be  arranged  in  any  way  to  suit. 
The  bottom  may  as  well  be  left  open.  Strips  an  inch 
square  and  four  feet  eight  inches  long  are  then  nailed  on 
the  sides  of  the  bleacher,  making  slides  or  cleats  on  which 
to  put  the  trays.  These  should  be  three  and  one-half 
inches  apart,  so  as  to  allow  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  to  cir- 
culate throughout  the  whole  of  the  fruit.  These  cleats 
should  not  be  run  closer  to  the  ground  than  about  18 
inches,  which  will  give  room  for  about  30  trays  in  a 
bleacher  six  feet  high. 

In  putting  the  trays  on  the  cleats  care  should  be  taken 
that  a  space  is  left  between  the  two  trays  that  are  on  the 
same  cleat,  and  also  between  the  end  of  the  bleacher  and 
the  tray.  If  the  bleacher  is  made  as  above  stated^  four 
feet  eight  inches  long,  there  will  be  nearly  three  inches 
space.  The  fumes  of  the  sulphur  are  obtained  by  burning 
it  in  any  convenient  way  in  an  old  iron  dish,  which  is  sunk 
slightly  in  the  ground  inside  but  near  one  edge  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bleacher.    A  very  slight  draft  may  be  allowed. 

The  length  of  time  which  fruit  is  to  be  sulphured  is 
usually  stated  at  30  minutes.  Many  growers,  however, 
leave  the  fruit  in  the  fumes  a  longer  time.  There  appears 
to  be  a  difference  in  the  different  varieties  of  fruit,  and  per- 
haps a  difference  also  in  the  soil  or  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  fruit,  that  has  something  to  do  with  the  effect  of  the 
sulphur  on  the  fruit.  Peaches  like  Susquehanna  or  Muir, 
that  are  naturally  bright  yellow  in  color,  do  not  need  as 
much  as  others  which  are  darker  and  thicker  in  their  ap- 
pearance. All  these  minor  points  can  best  be  learned  by 
experience.  It  will  pay  every  one  to  try  a  little  longer  time 
than  30  minutes,  and  if  better  results  are  obtained  by  one 
hour  than  less,  why  use  more  time.  As  to  the  kind  of  sul- 
phur to  be  used,  only  the  pure,  sublimed  article  should 
be  tolerated.  Sublimed  sulphur  is  at  least  supposed  to 
contain  nothing  but  sulphur,  while  ordinary  ground  sulphur 
contains  much  foreign  matter,  in  fact,  everything  that 
comes  with  it  as  it  is  scraped  up  naturally  where  deposited, 
the  process  of  manufacturing  being  nothing  more  than  pul- 
verizing, and  the  clays  and  other  minerals  may  produce 
something  in  their  fumes  that  would  be  injurious.  We 
would  caution  growers  strongly  against  the  use  of  common 
kinds  of  cheap  ground  sulphur.  The  cost  of  a  good  article 
is  so  slight  that  no  one  need  think  of  that.  The  amount  to 
be  used  is  about  one  and  one-half  pounds  for  a  bleacher 
full  of  fruit.  See  that  the  bleacher  is  entirely  filled  with 
good  strong  fumes. 

Taking  up  Fruit. — No  time  can  be  stated  for  drying, 
as  it  depends  entirely  on  the  weather.  It  is  dry  enough  to 
take  from  the  tray  when  the  juice  cannot  easily  be  squeezed 
out  of  it.  Never  allow  fruit  to  get  dry  so  that  it  will  rattle. 
It  must  be  leathery  and  tough.  A  mass  of  it  in  a  sack 
should  feel  soft  and  pliable.  It  should  always  be  taken  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  day — the  hottest  part.  Eggs  of  insects, 
if  any  have  been  laid  during  preceding  evening  or  morn- 
ing, will  then  have  been  killed  by  the  heat. 

When  emptying  the  fruit  from  the  trays  it  is  best  to  cull 
out  all  pieces  that  have  nnt  made  good  dried  fruit.  All  that 
is  too  dark,  or  any  small  or  green  fruit,  should  then  be  thrown 
out.  The  fruit  is  all  spread  out  before  you  and  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  take  out  a  few  poor  pieces. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  taken  from  the  tray  it  should  be 
put  at  once  in  a  close,  tight  room,  merely  dumping  it  on 
the  floor.  This  room  should  have  no  ventilation,  as  by 
this  means  the  rich,  fruity  flavor  is  much  better  retained. 
It  is  better  also  if  the  room  can  be  kept  dark.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  no  insect  life  must  be  allowed  in  this 
room.  This  fruit  on  the  floor  should  now  be  shoveled  over 
once  in  two  days,  so  as  to  allow  fresh  air  to  strike  it,  else 
some  pieces  that  were  rather  green  and  soft  may  mold.  As 
it  is  put  in  fresh  that  part  may  be  kept  somewhat  back  from 
the  rest,  and  as  it  cures  it  is  piled  deeper  and  deeper  and 
requires  less  and  less  frequent  shoveling. 

This  after  process  of  curing  fruit  is  very  important,  and 
the  grower's  success  depends  very  much  on  how  he  ma- 
nipulates his  fruit  after  it  comes  from  the  tray.   It  is  owing 


to  the  difference  in  this  respect  that  makes  so  much  differ- 
ence in  estimates  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  green  fruit  re- 
quired for  a  pound  of  dried  fruit.  One  man  who  under- 
stands his  business  can  take  5  X  pounds  of  Muir  peaches 
and  make  a  pound  of  extra  choice  dried,  while  another 
takes  8  pounds  to  make  a  pound  of  common  dried  fruit.  If 
you  will  ponder  on  these  figures  you  will  find  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  results  in  dollars. 

If  fruit  once  gets  too  dry  it  is  a  rather  risky  thing  to  try 
wettmg  it.  You  may  make  it  work  successfully,  but  it  is 
doubtful.  The  best  way  is  to  keep  the  natural  juice  in  the 
fruit,  all  that  you  can,  and  have  your  fruit  safe  to  keep. 

Packing.— There  is  little  call  at  present  for  fruit  packed 
in  boxes,  except  for  direct  trade  with  the  Rocky  mountain 
States  and  some  fancy  trade  East.  The  standard  boxes 
are  25  and  50  pounds.  In  packing,  line  the  box  with  white 
paper  and  face  on  a  sheet  of  oiled  paper.  Face  the  box 
with  nice,  bright,  average-sized  pieces,  packed  in  rows  face 
or  pit  side  down.  This,  the  top  of  the  box,  will  be  filled 
first,  and  then  the  box  filled  and  pressed  down  and  the  bot- 
tom nailed  on.  There  are  various  kinds  of  screw  and  lever 
presses,  any  of  which  are  good. 

The  package  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  crop  of  California 
fruit  will  go  to  market  is  the  white  cotton  sack.  Use 
sacks  that  are  heavy  enough.  There  was  much  complaint 
last  season  in  regard  to  light-weight  sacks;  many  receivers 
say  that  they  arrived  torn  and  damaged.  The  difference 
in  price  is  only  one  cent,  and  claims  for  loss  will  frequently 
amount  to  much  more  than  that. 

Marketing.— In  marketing  dried  fruit,  as  in  all  other 
products,  each  one  must  be  his  own  judge  of  what  is  most 
advisable.  We  will  only  observe  that,  judging  by  the  past, 
in  seasons  of  high  prices  the  freesellers  have  been  the 
lucky  ones;  that  sales  previous  to  or  about  the  time  when 
the  goods  were  ready  to  deliver,  made  most  money.  In 
seasons  of  low  prices,  those  who  were  ablfe  to  and  did  hold 
until  very  late  in  the  season,  until  almost  the  next  year,  got 
the  best  returns.  Selling  is  something,  however,  that  each 
one  knows  best  about  for  himself,  at  least  he  thinks  so. 

C.  E.  Williams. 


DRYING  APRICOTS  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Santa  Ana,  Orange  Co. 

To  the  Editor  :— The  apricot  crop  is  harvested.  The 
rush  is  over.  Now,  while  all  the  wisdom  of  experience  is 
fresh  in  our  minds,  we  will  note  thereon  for  future  use; 
perhaps  for  the  use  of  others  also. 

"  Shall  I  dry  or  sell  green  ?" 

Yearly  this  is  the  question  which  presents  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  farmer.  To  dry,  there  is  all  the  extra  work, 
the  responsibility,  the  extra  investment  of  capital  and  the 
risk,  and  the  waiting  for  returns.  So  the  buyers  of  the 
apricot  green  tempt  those  who  could  well  dry  themselves, 
as  well  as  those  who  bought  their  orchards  ready  made,  and 
are  not  really  in  the  fruit-growing  business  for  what  there  is 
in  it.  Pity  there  are  any  such.  They  "rattle"  the  market 
and  hurt  those  who  look  to  the  return  given  their  fruit  for 
all  they  have. 

But  let's  look  at  this  matter  of  selling  apricots  green.  If 
you  do  not  dry  at  all,  you  lose  a  decided  percentage  of  your 
crop.  You  have  to  pick  before  they  are  full  weight.  The 
overripe  drops  and  rots.  There  is  no  fruit  where  the  waste 
comes  so  insidiously.  It  drops  and  seems  to  melt  away. 
But  we  who  have  observed  the  matter  closely  for  years, 
consider  that  the  saving  of  the  dropped  fruit  pays  for  the 
harvesting  of  the  crop. 

When  the  apricot  is  sold  for  shipment  green,  /.  e.,  not  to 
go  to  a  big  drying  firm,  but  to  go  to  Chicago,  say,  to  be 
sold  green,  there  is  still  more  waste.  It  is  a  question,  un- 
less a  whole  orchard  is  engaged  and  the  dropped  fruit 
saved,  whether  at  $40  per  ton,  even,  it  pays  as  well  to  sell 
green  as  it  does  to  dry.  Forty  dollars  was  paid  for  select 
fruit  to  ship  as  just  stated.  Fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars 
was  paid  this  year  for  apricots  by  the  drier,  but  at  the 
average  price  dried  fruit  is  selling,  it  is  worth  to  the  farmer 
a^  least  i cents  on  the  trees.  But,  to  make  his  profits  and 
interest  on  capital  invested,  the  big  drier  cannot  afford 
to  pay  beyond  a  certain  sum. 

I  estimate  that  it  costs  2'X  cents  to  dry  the  apricot.  This 
counts  in  current  wages  for  all  employed  (family  and  all), 
cost  of  everything  and  interest  on  plarit,  such  as  trays, 
boxes,  etc.  Add  to  this  the  worth  of  the  fruit  green,  say  at 
one  cent  per  pound,  average  price  here — we  calculate  five 
pounds  of  green  to  one  of  dry.  That  is  the  way  our  fruit 
runs.  This  makes  7 '4  cents  cost  to  the  farmer,  staying  at 
home  and  making  good  wages.  Take  9X  cents  per  pound, 
average  price  paid  in  July  this  year,  probably,  for  dried 
apricots,  there  is  2  '^'  cents  per  pound  net  profit  to  the 
grower.  It  seems  to  us  that  that  is  good  return  financially, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  peculiar  privileges  and  independence 
of  the  farmer's  life. 

Do  you  decide  to  dry,  then  ?  We  do  every  year.  Even 
on  poor  wages;  wages,  money  earned  at  home,  is  every  way 
desirable.  And  the  little  children  can  do  so  much.  Our 
youngest  are  earning  quite  a  little  pile  of  money  picking 
up  and  cutting  and  spreading  on  trays  the  dropped  fruit 
from  our  "  white  "  trees  (Large  Early);  often  they  were  so 
much  picked  it  did  not  pay  the  picker  to  go  over  them  be- 
cause the  "  red  "  apricots  (Early  Moorpark)  crowded  so. 
We  give  the  children  tickets  marked  "  One  Tray,"  and 
when  the  crop  is  sold  they  cash  the  tickets. 

Having  decided  to  dry,  get  a  good  picker.  Get  good 
help  at  anything— be  ready  to  pay  what  it  is  worth.  A 
good  picker  will  pick  over  a  ton  a  day  the  height  of  the 
season,  and  not  throw  or  tumble  his  fruit  about  roughly. 
He  will  be  patient,  too,  early  and  late  in  the  season  when 
it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  trees  for  small  returns — say 
four  or  five  hundred  pounds  a  day.  Of  course  he  will  want 
a  good  substantial  stepladder  and  a  basket  with  a  wide, 
thick  strap  attached  by  which  he  can  sling  the  basket  over 
one  shoulder,  where  it  hangs  in  front  of  him  and  he  picks 
with  both  hands.  He  will  not  knock  off  a  great  deal  of 
green  fruit  at  the  first  picking,  but  this  cannot  be  altogether 
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helped.  If  it  is  saved  out  by  the  "  cutters  "  into  a  pail 
kept  for  the  purpose,  it  can  be  made  into  jelly  and  not 
wasted. 

Shall  I  hire  "cutters"  or  have  a  machine?  It  may 
sound  retroeressive,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  any  kind  of 
apricot-cutting  machine  but  the  human  hand.  The  ma- 
chines muss  the  fruit,  will  not  cut  the  fully  ripe,  which  is 
best  of  all  for  making  good  dried  fruit,  and  all  machines 
are  slower  in  the  long  run  than  expert  "  cutters,"  who 
"  lay  "  as  they  cut.  We  pay  15  cents  per  75-pound  box. 
It  is  a  good  price,  but  we  can  always  get  good  help. 
There  are  secrets  in  this  hand-cutting  of  apricots;  we  teach 
our  help  how  to  make  no  false  motions.  One  who  does 
not,  makes  good  wages. 

Next  to  pickers  and  cutters,  trays  are  to  be  considered. 
A  tray  2x3  feet  of  "shakes"  (split  are  best,  but  they  are 
hardly  to  be  had  of  late,  so  sawed  smooth  side  up  must  be 
used),  with  "inch-stuflf"  for  the  sides  and  "half-inch"  for 
the  ends  and  crosspiece  underneath.  This  is  an  important 
point.  Some  make  "  inch- stuff"  for  ends  and  "half-inch" 
for  sides.  The  consequence  is  that  the  sides  "  spring " 
when  weighted  and  piled  high,  and  in  one  season's  use 
many  will  pry  off.  Besides,  the  crosspiece  at  bottom  will 
work  loose.  But  with  "  inch  "  sides,  the  endpiece  lapping 
on  can  have  two  nails  in  each  corner,  preventing  the  pry- 
ing, while  the  thick  sides  prevent  the  springing.  As  for 
the  staypiece  underneath,  at  each  end  a  larger  nail  can  be 
used,  making  the  tray  much  stiffer  for  handling.  Besides, 
thus  made,  ihe  different  parts  are  tied  together. 

Next,  stretchers  strongly  made,  of  size  to  hold  two  piles 
of  trays;  as  many  as  you  find,  you  need  to  handle  all  the 
trays.  A  stone  boat  and  a  steady  old  farm  horse  to  draw 
the  fruit  from  the  orchard  is  another  desiderafim.  Here 
we  are— the  fruit  picked,  brought  up,  cut,  laid  on  trays, 
and — next,  there  is  the  sulphur-box  and  drying-ground. 

There  is  no  tirrie  in  such  a  brief  practical  article  to  dis- 
cuss the  pros  and  cons  of  driers  and  sulphuring.  We  have 
studied  the  matter  and  discussed  it  at  length  in  the  papers 
these  years  back;  were,  in  fact,  pioneers  in  fighting  the 
modes  and  principles  of  the  reckless  sulphurers.  But  to 
come  down  to  hard,  cold  facts — business,  in  short: 

First,  as  to  driers:  To  make  a  wide  market  for  our 
dried  apricots,  they  must  compete  with  dried  peaches  and 
apples  in  the  eastern  markets.  To  compete,  they  must  be 
reasonable  in  price.  To  be  reasonable  in  price,  all  the 
processes  for  producing  a  first-class  product  that  will  sell 
must  be  made  as  cheap,  simple  and  effective  as  possible. 
Thus  only  can  the  producer  and  those  who  handle  and 
market  the  ftuit  get  a  fair  per  cent  of  profit  on  the  time  and 
capital  used  for  harvesting  the  crop.  We  are  convinced 
this  cannot  be  done  if  driers  are  used;  and  in  the  regions 
where  apr'cots  grow  in  commercial  quantities,  not  only  is 
fuel  too  high  to  make  driers  profitable,  but  the  climate  is 
such  that  they  are  not  needed.  The  best  sun-dried  product 
is  sold  as  "  evaporated,"  and  is  equal  to  it,  if  not  better. 
We  contend  it  is  better,  the  chemical  action  ot  the  sun's 
rays  in  drying  giving  a  richer,  finer  flavor  to  the  fruit.  But, 
and  here  we  come  to  the  much-discussed  sulphuring 
process: 

There  is  no  use  talking;  our  dried  apricots  will  not  sell 
in  the  Chicago  market,  unsulphured.  And,  if  not  sul- 
phured some,  moths,  the  pest  of  the  fruitgrower,  will  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  fruit.  Then  to  the  intelligent  fruitgrower, 
who  is  also  conscientious  and  would  not  produce  an  article 
containing  elements  unhealthy  to  the  consumer,  comes  the 
question  of  how  much  to  sulphur  to  make  a  fruit  that  will 
sell  and  not  be  hurtful.  We  have,  to  our  satisfaction, 
reached  the  golden  mean  at  this  point:  One-half  coffeecup- 
ful  of  the  best  California  sulphur  to  20  trays  in  an  air-tight 
sulphur-box;  time  of  process,  one  hour  only. 

If  you  were  here,  as  I  write,  I  would  practically  show 
you  the  importance  of  the  little  points  in  this  last  sentence. 
Here  are  two  handfuls  of  fruit.  One  is  a  rich,  dark  amber 
hue,  shiny,  a  clear,  slightly  translucent  look  to  the  skin. 
The  other  is  of  a  lighter  amber  hue,  more  shiny,  more 
translucent.  "Yes,  I  know,"  you  will  say.  The  first  is 
Early  Moorpark,  the  red  fruit;  the  last  is  Large  Early,  the 
white  apricot. 

You  are  wrong.  They  are  both  Early  Moorpark.  And 
the  last  has  had  twice  as  much  sulphur  used,  and  was  twice 
as  long  in  the  sulphur-bath  as  the  first.  Eat  the  first;  it  is 
a  pleasant,  fruity  sweetmeat,  so  to  speak.  Eat  the  second, 
and  it  stings  your  mouth;  you  taste  the  Ji)«r  for  sometime 
after.  The  first  when  cooked,  previously  slightly  parboiled 
in  sodawater,  retains  all  its  fruity  flavor  and  loses  all  the 
little  extra  acid  the  surface  has  taken  on  in  the  sulphur- 
box. 

We  have  come  to  the  sulphur-box.  We  use  a  stationary 
box,  holding  20  trays,  a  small  cellar  underneath,  an  open- 
ing in  the  floor  of  the  box,  and  an  outside  opening,  below 
the  door,  to  the  cellarway. 

Your  fruit  is  in.  The  big  door  is  shut.  We  take  a  hand- 
ful of  newspaper,  wrinkled  so  as  to  make  several  pockets 
on  top,  wrap  a  smooth  piece  around  and  under  so  no  sul- 
phur can  fall  through.  We  sprinkle  our  quantum  of  sul- 
phur in  this  bunch  of  paper,  light  it  and  insert  it  through 
the  outside  opening  to  the  pit  beneath  the  box.  Then  shut 
all  tightly.  This  paper  method  gives  the  sulphur  a  good 
start,  hastening  the  process. 

There  is  an  empty  stretcher  resting  on  horses  by  the  box. 
A  full  one  of  cut  fruit  in  the  cutting-room.  A  man  and  a 
stout  boy  make  the  change  quickly.  Out  comes  the  full 
stretcher  and  is  set  on  a  rest  near-by.  Out  in  a  trice  come 
the  trays  from  the  box  and  are  carried  and  spread  on  the 
drying-ground,  protected  from  all  intrusion  by  a  high,  wire- 
netting  fence.  In  goes  the  freshly  cut  fruit.  It  is  a  short 
process  to  those  who  know  how  to  make  every  motion  tell. 

The  next  step  is  the  drying.  Let  the  sun  do  that.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  cover  at  night.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to 
look  over  your  fruit  and  select  out  that  which  is  dry.  Let 
the  tray  stand  till  all  are  dry.  Then  leave  them  out  one 
night  to  gather  enough  moisture  to  soften  them.  Then  go 
out  early  the  next  morning  and  examine  the  'cots.  If  the 
dry  ones  of  the  night  before  are  in  the  right  condition,  stack 
the  trays  immediately.  If  too  soft,  let  them  lie  till  the  sun 
dries  them  »ufificiently,  so  they  will  not  stick  together  when 


put  into  the  sweat-boxes.  Then  stack,  and  have  the  fruit 
put  into  the  boxes  the  same  dav. 

Then  the  scraper,  with  his  2x4-inch  piece  of  steel  (cabi- 
netmaker's woodscraper),  scrapes  the  'cots  from  the  trays 
into  the  "  sweat-boxes."  There  they  stand  24  hours  or 
more.  The  moisture  on  them  from  the  last  night's  expo- 
sure causes  them  to  sweat  even — they  lose  their  chippiness, 
are  waxy  and  pliable,  but  they  must  have  been  perfectly 
cured  the  day  before.  No  matter  if  some  are  overdry,  all 
must  be  dry  or  they  will  not  keep.  And  in  the  sweat-box 
they  must  be  covered  tightly  from  the  moths. 

With  average  drying  weather,  the  apricot  will  sun-dry  in 
four  days.  Excessively  hot  weather  is  not  the  best  for  dry- 
ing; it  scalds  the  fruit.  This  year  has  been  the  perfection 
of  drying  weather — breezy,  and  of  moderate  temperature. 
The  "cutters"  have  needed  wraps  nearly  every  forenoon 
and  sometimes  late  in  the  evening. 

Dried  and  sweated,  the  fruit  is  ready  to  sack.  Buyers 
have  been  particular  about  sacks  this  year.  No  second 
hand  sacks  allowed — no  flour-sacks,  as  last  year.  The 
regulation  size,  36x20  inches.  Price  of  sacks  to  be  bought, 
8J  to  10  cents.  We  made  our  own.  Bought  of  the  local 
dry-goods  merchant,  Lawrence  Mills,  LL.,  for  6i  cents  a 
yard  per  bolt.  Each  bolt  made  about  43  sacks.  Cost 
about  7J  cents  per  sack.  Takes  one  spool  of  thread.  No. 
30,  per  bolt.  We  cut  off  41  inches  for  a  sack.  Cloth  36 
inches  wide.  We  use  soft-laid  twine.  No.  6,  and  a  big 
darning  needle  for  sewing  up  the  sacks. 

While  sacking,  we  use  a  stationary  box,  fashioned  to  act 
as  a  funnel,  about  36  inches  from  the  floor.  It  has  hooks 
on  which  to  hang  the  bags.  The  fruit  is  dumped,  not  in 
very  large  quantities  at  a  time,  into  the  bag  through  the 
wooden  funnel.  The  bag  must  be  "jumped  "  or  "jounced  " 
when  most  full  to  make  it  solid.  Well-shaken,  they  will 
average  85  pounds  in  weight  when  filled  and  sewed. 

As  to  varieties  nf  fruit  to  dry,  we  think  the  Early  Moor- 
park or  E^rly  Royal  the  finest.  The  trees,  managed 
riijhtly  in  the  growing,  can  be  relied  on  for  a  good  crop. 
They  are  not  so  juicy  as  the  Large  Early  and  dry  quicker. 
This  last  makes  a  very  fancy  brand  of  fruit,  but  is  not  so 
sweet  and  rich.  The  Early  Moorpark,  dead  ripe,  ever  so 
"mussy  "  to  cut  and  handle,  makes  lovely  dried  fruit,  sweet 
and  waxy.  By  the  way,  this  soft  fruit,  if  not  slightly  sul- 
phured, would  turn  black,  sun-dried,  and  cannot  be  handled 
in  a  cutting  machine  at  all,  and  does  not  dry  very  well  in  a 
closed  room.  But  it  is  on  such  fruit  as  this  that  the  rancher 
who  dries  his  own  fruit  makes  much  of  his  profit  and  his 
good  wages  working  at  home. 

NOTES. 

We  have  about  200  bearing  apricot  trees.  As  near  as 
we  can  calculate  now,  we  shall  net  $500  from  these  trees. 
This  is  a  good  investment  on  capital,  even  calling  the  land 
worth  $100  per  acre.  An  Easterner,  who  is  passing  his 
first  summer  in  California,  admits  this,  though  he  thought 
land  ridiculously  high  when  he  came  here  nearly  a  year  ago. 

About  five  pounds  of  sulphur  is  what  we  allow  for  a  ton 
of  green  fruit. 

The  "cutters"  must  be  watched  that  they  lay  the  fruit 
well.  It  must  be  cut  evenly  in  two — not  one  shred  of  at- 
tachment between  the  two  halves — or  they  will  not  dry  in 
good  shape.  Very  soft  fruit  must  be  shaped  a  little  when 
laid  down.  Your  cutters  must  cut  all  the  way  around  the 
fruit,  not  cut  pushing  the  stone  ahead  of  the  knife.  This 
leaves  a  bad,  jagged  edge.  The  fruit  must,  of  course,  be 
laid  skin-side  down.  It  may  be  pretty  well  crowded  on  the 
tray. 

Soft-laid  twine  generally  sells  for  35  cents  per  pound. 
One-half  pound  is  ample  to  sew  up  100  sacks. 

Allowing  four  to  five  days  to  dry  the  apricot,  50  trays  per 
ton  of  green  fruit  are  enough  to  allow  for  handling. 

Every  farmer  ought  to  take  some  big  daily  with  its  weekly 
report  of  the  eastern  markets.  It  will  keep  him  posted  as 
to  fair  prices.  If  he  reads  and  thinks,  he  will  know  enough 
not  to  ask  too  high  a  price  for  his  products,  nor  sell  out  at 
too  low  a  price.  Arthur  J.  Towner. 


EVAPORATING  PRUNES  IN  OREGON. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Oregon  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  A.  H.  Carson  read  a  paper  on  prune-culture, 
from  which  we  republish  the  following  upon  the  use  of  an 
evaporator  for  prunes  : 

The  prune  orchard  is  now  five  years  old — the  age  when 
we  expect  it  to  become  profitable,  the  age,  too,  when  we 
must  learn  the  best  methods  of  gathering,  evaporating  and 
marketing  the  crop.  Much  depends  as  to  the  value  of  the 
crop  on  its  proper  management  in  evaporating.  By  reason 
of  our  moist  climate  we  must  use  the  evaporator.  To  be- 
gin with,  let  us  understand  that  no  one  can  cure  a  first-class 
prune  unless  the  fruit  is  ripe,  consequently  the  prunes 
should  be  ripe  before  gathering.  The  French  and  Italian 
are  usually  shaken  from  the  tree  into  canvass.  The  Silver 
is  generally  picked  by  hand,  owing  to  its  large  size.  Where 
trees  are  shaken,  it  should  be  done  gently,  so  that  only  the 
ripe  fruit  will  fall.  Before  the  prunes  are  scalded  they 
should  be  graded.  It  greatly  facilitates  the  handling  of  a 
large  crop  of  prunes  to  grade  before  evaporating.  Prunes 
of  different  grades  should  not  be  dried  on  the  same  tray,  as 
the  smaller  prunes  are  liable  to  overdry  unless  they  are 
hand-picked,  which  is  a  loss  of  time  and  labor.  After  the 
prunes  are  graded,  the  next  detail  is  to  scald,  or  dip,  the 
fruit.  Now,  the  scalding  or  dipping  process  is  an  im- 
portant detail  and  should  be  understood.  We  use  a  weak 
lye  of  one  pound  concentrated  to  16  gallons  of  water,  and, 
while  scalding,  the  lye  should  be  kept  at  a  boiling  point. 
The  object  ot  scalding  is  to  cure  the  prune  of  its  bloom 
and  cut  the  skin  to  facilitate  evaporation.  The  prunes  are 
put  in  a  wire  basket,  large  enough  to  hold  half  a  bushel, 
and  are  plunged  into  the  boiling  lye  long  enough  so  that 
the  skin  of  the  prune  shows  minute  cracks,  then  it  is  taken 
out  and  washed  in  clean,  cold  waier  to  remove  any  lye  that 
may  adhere  to  the  fruit.  It  is  then  placed  on  trays  and 
carried  to  the  evaporator.  I  know  there  is  some  prejudice 
against  tht  use  of  lye  for  dipping  the  prune,  but  there  is  no 


foundation  for  it,  for,  if  immediately  after  the  prunes  are 
dipped  they  are  thoroughly  washed  in  clean  water,  no  trace 
of  lye  can  be  found,  and  an  analysis  will  verify  this  as- 
sertion. 

Let  me  impress  on  your  minds  that  this  dipping  process  is 
a  very  important  operation  that  enters  into  the  curing  of  a 
first-class  prune.  When  the  skin  of  the  prune  shows  small 
minute  cracks  it  is  done  right.  The  operator  should  watch 
the  dipping  with  care,  and  not  scald  too  little  or  too  much, 
as  it  means  a  superior  prune  if  properly  done  with  a  proper 
evaporation  which  should  follow.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  we  may  assume  that  we  have  a  perfect  evaporator, 
one  that  dries  the  prunes  properly,  quickly  and  cheaply. 
It  would  be  a  proper  question  to  ask  what  degree  of  heat 
should  be  used  when  we  first  put  the  prunes  into  the 
evaporator.  My  answer  would  be  150  degrees,  provided 
your  evaporator  has  a  perfect  circulation,  and  without  air 
circulation  you  will  cook  the  fruit,  not  evaporate  it.  This 
degree  of  heat  expels  the  moisture  and  the  circulation 
carries  it  off.  When  the  prunes  are  nearly  cured,  I  then 
increase  the  heat  to  180  or  200  degrees.  Finishing  the 
fruit  at  a  high  degree  of  heat  brings  the  pectine,  or  fruit 
jelly,  to  the  surface,  where  it  remains,  giving  the  rich  amber 
color  which  so  much  enhances  its  value.  The  high  heat 
also  cures  the  prune  at  the  pit  or,  properly  speaking, 
changes  the  juices  of  the  prune  into  thick  jelly,  a  condition 
in  which  they  will  keep  for  an  indefinite  time,  if  properly 
boxed  and  kept  from  the  moth.  In  coloring  the  prunes 
with  high  heat,  too  much  care  cannot  be  used  by  the  opera- 
tor, so  as  not  to  burn  the  fruit.  Then,  again,  do  not  over- 
dry;  a  prune  does  not  need  to  be  so  dry  as  to  rattle,  to 
keep;  a  soft,  spongy  prune  is  the  prune  that  the  market 
demands.  There  are  many  ways  of  "  finishing  "  the  prune 
after  drying,  one  of  which  I  have  used  to  advantage  when 
they  did  not  present  the  bright  appearance  that  they 
should.  If  over-dried,  they  can  be  improved  by  dip- 
ping in  boiling  hot  water  for  30  seconds,  using  one  pound' 
of  glycerine  to  16  gallons  of  water.  This  gives  the  prunes 
the  glossy  appearance  besides  the  soft  feel. 

In  regard  to  packing.  For  all  first  and  second-grade 
prunes,  I  would  use  25-pound  boxes;  for  other  grades  use 
sacks.  Then,  invariably  stamp  the  brand  on  your  boxes,  if 
your  prunes  merit  it;  let  the  purchaser  know  who  evapo* 
rated  them  and  what  State  they  are  from.  To  prunegrow' 
ers  of  Oregon,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  statis- 
tics on  prune  importation.  In  1889  there  was  imported 
into  the  United  States  43717,353  pounds  of  prunes. 
Nevertheless,  although  the  prune  crop  of  1890  had  nearly 
doubled  over  the  year  1889,  in  that  year  there  was  im- 
ported 61,905,782  pounds.  These  figures  are  all  the 
thoughtful  man  requires.  If  they  fail  to  teach  a  lesson, 
anything  I  can  say  as  to  the  necessity  of  looking  carefully 
after  his  prune  orchard  would  be  in  vain. 


BlU'T  fflAF^KETING. 

The  Raisin-Growers'  and  Packers'  Combination. 

On  Wednesday,  August  17,  another  meeting  of  those  in 
the  raisin  interest  was  held  in  Fresno,  and  the  proceedings 
are  fully  reported  in  the  Expositor  of  that  date.  Capt.  C. 
H.  Norris  of  Fowler  presided  and  called  for  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  stating  that  the  committee  had 
met  a  good  many  times  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  chairman  of  the  committee,  D.  T.  Fowler, 
then  read  the  following  report: 

Your  committee  would  desire  to  preface  this  report  by 
expressing  the  great  satisfaction  they  have  in  reporting  that 
95  per  cent  of  the  growers  of  the  State  have  responded  to 
the  invitation  of  the  association  and  signed  the  agreement, 
which,  so  .ar  as  we  know,  has  been  honestly  kept,  that 
they,  the  growers,  will  only  do  business  with  those  packers 
and  commission  merchants  who  have  contracted  not  to  sell 
raisins  at  any  price  that  will  pay  the  grower  less  than  4J 
cents  per  pound,  the  minimum  price  in  the  sweat  box,  and 
also  that  the  packers  representing  a  pack  of  last  season  of 
more  than  1,500,000  boxes,  have  contracted  with  each  other 
and  with  the  growers  to  maintain  this  price  conditionally,  that 
the  assent  of  95  per  cent  of  the  packers  is  obtained  to  the 
contract. 

In  order  that  the  situation  may  be  fully  understood  by 
growers  who  have  not  attended  the  meetings  of  the  grow- 
ers, which  have  been  held  from  time  to  time,  we  would 
state:  First,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  growers  held  in 
Fresno  on  June  22d,  a  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  an 
agreement,  "  sometimes  called  a  petition,"  between  growers 
and  packers,  agreeing  to  maintain  a  price,  thereafter  to  be 
agreed  upon,  for  raisins  as  the  minimum  price  in  the  sweat 
box. 

In  pursuance  of  that  resolution,  these  agreements  were 
forwarded  by  your  secretary  to  every  raisin-grower  in  the 
State,  and  we  are  happy  to  report  that  they  have  been 
signed  by  owners  representing  more  than  95  per  cent  of 
the  entire  raisin  acreage  of  the  State. 

On  July  15th  your  committee  met  the  raisin-packers  at 
the  Hughes  hotel  in  this  city,  and  the  result  was  an  agree- 
ment, satisfactory  alike  to  your  committee,  the  "grower 
and  the  packer."  It  was  reduced  to  writing  and  signed  by 
22  packers  in  words  as  follows: 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  agree  to  bind  ourselves 
together  as  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
minimum  prices  on  various  grades  of  raisins,  netting  the 
grower  4J  cents  per  pound  in  the  sweat  box,  on  the  aver- 
age, for  good  raisins,  or  as  much  higher  as  the  market  will 
justify,  provided  that  95  per  cent  of  all  the  raisins  produced 
be  covered  by  the  agreement  now  being  circulated  by  the 
growers,  and  provided  that  95  per  cent  of  the  pack  of  the 
State  be  represented  by  said  corporation." 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Noble,  of  Noble  Bros.,  chair- 
man of  the  packers'  committee,  that  the  packers  met  and 
agreed  upon  a  schedule  of  selling  prices,  based  upon  a 
minimum  price  of  4i  cents  per  pound  for  good  raisins  in 
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the  sweat  box.  He  writes:  "  We  have  now  the  signatures 
of  22  packers,  aggregating  about  1,500,000  boxes,  and  we 
have  promises  of  several  others,  who  will  sign  the  agree- 
ment adopted  at  the  last  State  convention  of  raisin-growers. 
There  are  some  who  have  declined  to  sign  it  at  all." 

We  are  informed  that  as  soon  as  the  prices  agreed  upon 
by  the  majority  of  packers,  with  the  result  of  the  confer- 
ence, were  telegraphed  East,  several  orders  were  taken  for 
carloads  of  raisins  to  be  delivered  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber, at  and  above  the  agreed  minimum  price,  but  a  few 
days  after,  some  of  those  packers  who  had  refused  to  sign 
the  agreement,  and  others  who  had  signed  it,  began  cutting 
prices  in  the  Eastern  market,  and  competing  one  with  an- 
other. This  immediately  broke  the  market  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent, and  now  the  buyers  are  waiting  in  expectation  of  a 
further  drop.  .... 

The  party  who  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  raisin  indus- 
try of  this  State  is  the  packer  who  does  not  join  this  asso- 
ciation.but  who  takes  our  raisins  to  sell  on  commission  or 
who  buys  at  low  prices  from  the  wagon,  and  places  them 
(the  raisins)  in  competition  with  the  raisins  belonging  to 
the  members  of  the  asssociation. 

We,  your  committee,  remembering  we  all  have  signed 
the  agreement,  demand  that  we  all  use  every  lawful  means 
within  our  power  not  to  give  raisins  to  such  packers  to 
handle  in  any  shape  or  manner,  for  if  we  do,  it  means  ruin 
to  our  great  industry. 

As  we  have  referred  to  a  class  of  packers  who  have  not 
joined  the  association,  you  may  justly  ask  who  they  are, 
and  in  order  to  give  you  what  we  consider  direct  informa- 
tion, we  give  you  a  copy  of  the  telegram  sent  to  Mr.  George 
Noble,  chairman  of  the  Raisin-Packers'  Association,  by 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Ball,  who  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  to  get 
packers'  signatures.    It  reads  as  follows: 

San  Francisco,  August  ii.  1892 

To  George  B,  Noble,  Chairman  Raisin-Packers  Association:— No- 
tify  executive  commiitee  of  growers  and  packers  that  Williams,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Cook  &  Langley,  Schacht,  Lemcke  &  Steiner  positively  refuse 
to  sign  agreement  establishing  minimum  prices. 

Now,  therefore,  your  committee  feel  justified  in  stating 
to  the  California  Raisin-Growers'  Association  that  they 
must  avoid  the  fiims  named  in  the  foregoing  telegram. 
While  they  remain  outside  of  the  association  and  are  cut- 
ting prices  we  regard  them  as  leeches  on  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

From  information  received  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  large  orders  have  been  taken  by  packers  who  are 
not  in  the  agreement.  They  must  have  raisins  to  fill  their 
orders,  and  if  the  Q5  per  cent  of  the  growers  hold  together 
in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past,  those  outside  pack- 
ers will  be  unable  to  fill  their  orders,  and  will  have  to  come 
into  the  compact  for  relief. 

Already  the  firm  attitude  taken  by  the  growers  has  re 
suited  in  raising  the  prices.  We  recommend  that  you  in 
your  general  meeting  reaffirm  your  determination  to  stand 
together,  and  if  this  is  done  we  will  receive  more  than  the 
minimum  price  agreed  for  good  raisins,  namely,  4J  cents 
per  pound. 

When  the  raisins  are  in  the  sweat  box,  all  the  coopera- 
tive companies  and  the  packers  in  the  association  are  pre- 
pared to  advance  to  the  grower  50  per  cent  of  the  graded 
price,  that  is,  not  less  than  2X  cents  on  all  good  raisins  in 
the  sweat  box.  All  the  cooperative  societies  in  the  State 
have  joined  the  association.    Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Harvey,  Secretary. 

Charles  H.  Norris,  Chairman  pro  tem. 

During  the  reading  of  the  report  a  good  many  passages 
of  it  received  hearty  applause.  On  the  completion  of  the 
reading  of  it  the  report  was  accepted  with  much  enthusi- 
asm by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  the  packing  firm  of  Williams,  Brown  & 
Co.,  one  of  the  firms  that  refused  to  sign  the  packers'  agree- 
ment, then  addressed  the  meeting  at  considerable  length, 
and  answered  questions  asked  him  by  various  persons. 

Mr.  Williams  stated  that  his  firm  has  already  bought  a 
large  quantity  of  raisins  outside  of  the  compact.  He  did 
not  think  that  anywhere  near  95  per  cent  of  the  growers 
have  signed  the  agreement.  He  thought  that  only  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  acreage  is  represented  by  the 
growers'  combine.  When  asked,  later  on,  for  the  proof  of 
this  assertion,  he  said  that  he  had  no  proof  other  than  that 
he  had  met  a  great  many  growers  who  have  not  signed  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  Dore  asked  the  speaker  why  his  firm  didn't  sign  the 
agreement.  Mr.  Williams  replied  that  his  firm  has  never 
cut  prices.  He  thought  that  there  is  danger  of  fixing 
prices  too  high,  and  then  the  Spanish  raisins  can  come  in 
and  supply  the  market,  thus  crowding  out  the  California 
product.  Mr.  Williams  said  that  the  firm  has  placed 
prices  at  such  figures  as  to  be  able  to  keep  out  foreign 
products. 

Mr.  Lemcke,  of  the  packing  firm  of  Schacht,  Lemcke  & 
Steiner,  addressed  the  meetiog  and  gave  as  his  reason  for 
not  entering  the  combine  that  he  has  never  yet  seen  a 
combination  that  was  satisfactory.  There  will  always  be 
some  black  sheep  in  it  who  will  get  the  best  of  the  honest 
men.  He  felt  confident  that  he  would  get  left  if  he  entered 
into  the  combine. 

The  arguments  at  times  grew  exciting,  and  the  audience 
listened  with  close  attention. 

Chairman  Norris  made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he 
stated  that  a  great  storm  is  brewing  and  that  it  is  about  to 
burst  over  the  raisin  industry,  and  that  these  outside  pack- 
ers could  help  to  avert  it  if  they  only  had  a  mind  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Dore  then  addressed  the  meeting  and  said  that  he 
believed,  from  careful  observation,  that  this  association,  by 
its  action,  has  raised  prices  one  cent  on  every  pound  of 
of  raisins,  thereby  saving  the  raisin  growers  at  least  $300,- 
000.  Had  the  organization  been  effected  six  months  ago, 
Mr.  Dore  thinks  that  no  less  than  $500,000  might  have 
been  saved. 

Geo.  A.  Noble,  of  the  packers'  committee,  then  reported 
that  the  packers  had  held  a  meeting  all  the  afternoon,  and 
adopted  as  the  minimum  prices  for  selling  raisins  the 
schedule  agreed  upon  by  the  packers  in  San  Francisco  the 
day  before.    The  prices,  as  a  general  thing,  were  a  little 


lower  than  those  agreed  upon  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  the 
packers  outside  of  the  combine  had  agreed  not  to  cut 
prices  below  those  agreed  upon  in  San  Francisco  on 
August  i6th. 

Mr.  Noble  stated  further  that  the  firms  of  Williams, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Schacht,  Lemcke  &  Steiner  and  Cook  & 
Langley  had  refused  to  sign  the  packers'  agreement,  but 
that  Mr.  Williams  had  stated  to  him  that  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  enter  the  packers'  association  if  he  could  be  guaran- 
teed a  pack  of  100  carloads  to  be  put  up  on  the  commis- 
sion plan. 

Mr.  Norris  stated  that  he  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
those  three  firms  had  refused  to  join  in  the  movement. 
"  The  storm,"  he  added,  "  of  which  I  spoke  this  morning, 
is  upon  us;  but  if  we  growers  stand  together  like  men  and 
stay  with  our  agreement,  we  can  weather  it  through.  These 
packers  will  have  to  take  the  consequences." 

Mr.  Noble  read  the  prices  agreed  upon  by  the  packers, 
and  they  are  as  follows:  Clusters,  $2  per  box;  three- crown 
layers.  Si  65;  four-crown  loose  Muscatels,  faced,  $1.45; 
ditto,  unfaced,  $1.40;  two-crown  London  layers,  $1.40; 
two-crown  loose  Muscatels,  $1.30;  four-crown  loose,  in 
sacks,  5J  cents;  three-crown  ditto,  5  cents;  two-crown 
ditto,  4  cents;  third  grape,  3X  cents;  seedless  Muscatels, 
5  cents. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  the  packing  firm  of  Williams,  Brown  & 
Co.,  then  told  the  meeting  that  he  and  Mr.  Lemcke  had 
agreed  to  join  with  the  other  packers  provided  that  their 
firms  could  be  guaranteed  100  carloads  of  raisins  to  be 
packed  on  commission. 

The  argument  was  produced  by  Mr.  Hudson,  in  behalf 
of  the  three  independent  packing  firms,  that  they  buy  for 
cash  while  the  other  packers  do  not.  And  since  they  buy 
for  cash  they  should  not  be  expected  to  try  to  compete  with 
those  packers  who  work  on  a  commission  basis  and  have 
very  little  money  invested. 

E.  G.  Chaddock,  of  the  packers'  association,  said  that 
he  felt  confident  that  if  the  prices  agreed  upon  by  the 
packers  could  be  sustained,  the  growers  could  realize  an 
all-round  price  of  4i  cents  in  the  sweat  box.  Old  vine- 
yards and  first  crops  might  realize  as  high  as  5  cents,  while 
young  vineyards  would  fall  below  4J  cents,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Curtis  both  said  that  they  had 
been  informed  that  some  of  the  commission-packers  have 
guaranteed  5  cents  in  the  sweat  box.  They  asked  whether 
or  not  this  was  true.  The  chairman  and  several  others 
said  they  had  heard  of  no  such  agreement  by  any  packer. 

Mr.  Kittle  asked  the  convention  why  the  firms  that  were 
buying  for  cash  were  required  to  guarantee  4J  cents  when 
the  other  packers  were  not  even  guaranteeing  the  growers 
2  cents  ? 

Mr.  Chaddock  replied  that  he  believed  that  the  firm  he 
represented  would  secure  for  its  customers  an  average  of 
4}  cents.  Mr.  Kittle  then  replied  that  Mr.  Chaddock 
"  believed  "  4J  cents  would  be  secured  but  he  guaranted 
nothing. 

The  debate  grew  warmer  than  the  warm  evening,  and 
finally  Messrs.  Lemcke,  Williams  and  Kittle  left  the  room. 
When  the  convention  saw  them  going  it  grew  wild  with 
excitement.  The  chairman  asked  them  to  remain,  but  they 
refused  to  do  so. 

After  the  convention  became  quiet  again,  W.  D.  Grady 
made  a  lengthy  speech  in  which  he  urged  the  growers  to 
stand  together,  for  that  was  the  only  way  to  maintain 
prices.  He  stated  further  that  any  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  outside  packers  with  any  growers  were  not  binding, 
and  if  there  were  any  growers  present  who  had  made  such 
a  contract,  he  would  agree  to  break  it  free  of  charge  if  they 
desired  him  to  do  so. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  M.  J.  Lindrose,  and  read  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  Cook  &  Langley,  Williams,  Brown  &  Co.  and  Schacht, 
Lemcke  &  Steiner  have  refused  to  sign  the  compact. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  that  every  grower  in 
the  State  refuse  to  sell  to  the  above-named  firms  their  raisins  at  any 
price,  but  on  the  other  hand  patronize  such  packers  as  have  signed 
the  petition. 

J.  S  Dore  then  offered  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Lindrose's 
resolution.    The  following  is  the  substitute: 

Whereas,  1135  growers  of  raisin-grapes,  representing  41.796}^ 
acres  of  bearing  vines  have  signed  the  growers'  agreement  and  joined 
this  State  Raisin-Growers'  Association,  and  are  pledged  upon  the 
honor  of  each  to  stand  together  to  protect  the  mutual  interests  of  all 
growers;  and 

Whereas,  We,  the  California  State  Raisin-Growers'  Association,  in 
general  meeting  assembled,  representing  over  95  per  cent  of  the  raisin 
acreage  o(  the  State,  have  listened  to  the  remarks  before  the  conven- 
tion of  Mr.  Williams  of  Williams.  Brown  &  Co.,  who  also  claimed  to 
represent  the  firm  of  Cook  &  Langley,  and  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Lemcke  of  the  firm  of  Schacht,  Lemcke  &  Steiner;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  matter  of  conducting  the  raisin 
business  as  expounded  by  the  above-named  packers  is  prejudicial  to 
tbe  best  interests  of  the  raisin-growers,  and  tends  to  reduce  the  price 
of  raisins;  further 

Resolved,  That  as  long  as  these  firms  remain  outside  of  the  pack- 
ers' organization,  and  refuse  to  sign  the  agreement  of  the  other  pack- 
ers of  the  State  to  maintain  minimum  prices,  that  we,  the  State 
Growers'  Association,  further  bind  ourselves  not  to  do  business  with 
them  in  any  way;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  express  our  thorough  disapprobation  and  con- 
tempt of  those  firms  who  are  operating  in  a  way  that  will  bring  ruin 
to  the  raisin  industry  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Lindrose  withdrew  his  resolution,  and,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Grady,  Mr.  Dore's  substitute  was  unanimously  accepted 
with  a  deafening  "  aye." 

Mr.  Dore  then  moved  that  the  prices  submitted  by  the 
packers  be  accepted  by  the  convention,  and  the  motion  was 
carried. 

D.  T.  Fowler  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  short  speech, 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  organization  is  stronger  than 
ever  before,  and  he  felt  confident  that  the  movement  will 
continue  to  be  a  success. 

One  grower  stated  that  he  had  been  offered  4}  cents  by 
an  outside  firm,  but  he  refused  to  accept  the  offer.  He 
wanted  to  know  whether  he  or  any  other  grower  is  bound 
by  the  growers'  agreement  not  to  sell  to  an  outside  packer, 
if  that  packer  offers  him  more  than  4^  cents  ?  The  chair- 
man replied  that  all  growers  are  in  honor  bound  not  to  sell 
to  any  outside  packers.    "  I  would  not  sell  my  grapes," 


continued  Mr.  Norris,  "  to  an  outside  packer  if  he  were 
to  offer  me  10  cents  a  pound.  I  wouldn't  sell  to  him  at 
any  price." 

The  following  agreement  was  entered  into  some  time  ago 
by  the  packers,  and  was  unchanged  by  yesterday's  meet- 
ing except  the  prices: 

The  undersigned  raisin-packers,  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  one  dollar,  each  to  the  other  paid,  the  receipt 
whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  of  other  good  and 
and  sufficient  considerations,  do  hereby  mutually  covenant 
and  agree  each  with  the  others  that  they  will  not  during  the 
year  ending  June  i,  1893,  unless  authorized  so  to  do  by  an 
executive  committee  to  be  hereafter  elected  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  undersigned,  or  at  a  special  meeting  called 
for  the  said  purpose,  sell  or  agree  to  sell  at  less  than  the 
minimum  price  hereinafter  specified,  any  of  the  following 
packs  of  raisins,  viz: 

Clusters,  20  pounds,  $2.00  per  box,  minimum  price. 

Three- crown  London  layers,  $1.70  per  box,  minimum 
price. 

Two-crown  London  layers,  $1.50  per  box,  minimum 
price. 

Four- crown  loose  unfaced,  $1.45  per  box,  minimum  price. 
Four-crown  loose  faced,  $1.50  per  box,  minimum  price. 
Four-crown  loose  sacked,  6^  cents  per  pound,  minimum 
price. 

Three-crown  loose  sacked,  5}  cents  per  pound,  minimum 
price. 

Two-crown  loose  sacked,  4  cents  per  pound,  minimum 
price. 

Three-crown  loose  boxed,  $1.30  per  box,  minimum  price. 

Seedless  Muscats,  4J  cents  per  pound,  minimum  price. 

It  is  further  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  to  by 
and  between  the  undersigned,  that  in  the  event  any  of  the 
undersigned  shall,  during  that  period,  violate  any  of  the 
covenants  of  this  agreement,  it  shall  forfeit  as  liquidated 
damages  to  the  undersigned  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ($250)  dollars  on  each  carload  sold  below  said  prices, 
and  said  sum  shall  become  immediately  due  and  payable 
to  the  remainder  of  the  undersigned  upon  proof  of  such 
violation,  and  may  be  collected  by  an  action  of  debt  in  any 
court  having  jurisdiction,  by  either  of  the  remainder  of  the 
undersigned  in  a  suit  brought  in  its  own  name  for  its  benefit, 
and  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement; 
and  it  is  further  mutually  understood  and  agreed  that  no 
defense  to  such  action  shall  be  pleaded  or  proved  except 
denial  of  the  violation  of  this  agreement,  or  by  any  cove- 
nant thereof. 

This  agreement  shall  be  in  full  force  from  and  after  the 
15'h  day  of  August,  1892,  until  June  i,  1893,  provided 
signatures  representing  95  per  cent  of  the  raisin  pack  of  the 
State  of  California  be  secured,  based  on  output  of  last 
season. 

A  written  notice  from  the  committee,  consisting  of  G.  B. 
Noble,  O.  B.  Olufs  and  F.  Romaine,  in  regard  to  the  per- 
centage of  signatures,  shall  be  offi  ial  and  binding. 

Signed  this  9th  day  of  August,  1892.  Fresno  Raisin 
Packing  Co.,  Fresno  Home  Packing  Co.,  The  Producers' 
Raisin  Packing  Co.,  Noble  Brothers,  Griffin  &  Skelley  Co., 
Olivet  Packing  Co.,  Fresno  Canning  Co. 

The  following  have  assented  and  will  sign  as  soon  as  the 
agreement  can  be  gotten  to  them:  N.  View,  E.P.Cook, 
Curtis  Fruit  Company,  A.  G.  Bergin,  D.  D.  Hudson,  Col- 
lege City  Packing  Association,  T.  C.  Russell,  F.  S.  Devine 
of  Riverside,  A.  D.  Barling. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gordon,  the  convention  adjourned  to 
meet  on  Saturday,  August  27th,  at  i  o'clock. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Doyle  Fraitgrowers. 

San  Jose,  Aug.  18,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — By  special  invitation,  your  corre- 
spondent was  present  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Doyle 
Fruitgrowers'  Association.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
schoolhouse  on  the  Stevens  Creek  road,  some  five  miies 
from  San  Jose. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  and  the  secretary  named 
the  subjects  for  discussion. 

"  That  the  Blackbird  was  the  Fruitgrowers'  Friend,"  was 
considered.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  consult 
the  farmers,  but  had  requested  more  time  for  the  subject. 
They  had  agreed,  as  far  as  the  fruitgrowers'  interests  were 
concerned,  the  blackbird  was  a  good  bird  to  eat  grubs,  the 
insects  on  the  trees,  and  attacked  the  smaller  birds  that 
eat  a  great  deal  of  fruit.  It  was  strongly  recommended 
that  some  protection  be  given  this  bird  by  the  county  or 
State. 

It  was  said  that  Santa  Clara  county  had  a  local  law  that 
gave  protection  to  the  pheasants  in  that  countv  from  being 
killed. 

Considerable  talk  was  given  to  the  fruit  question,  the 
prune  being  principally  discussed.  Overproduction  was 
thought  to  be  a  great  question  to  be  looked  into,  and  that 
all  should  not  go  into  the  growing  of  the  prune,  as  millions 
of  trees  were  to  be  set  out  in  the  near  future. 

One  grower  remarked  that  he  was  surprised  that  so  many 
of  the  fruitgrowers  did  not  allow  the  prune  to  get  fully  ripe 
on  the  tree;  that  they  rushed  them  into  the  market  before 
they  had  time  to  acquire  the  amount  of  sugar  they  could 
have  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sun  longer. 

The  reports  given  by  members  regarding  the  scales  on 
the  trees  were  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  fruitgrowers. 

Mr.  Hall,  chairman  on  the  committee  to  investigate  Prof. 
Brown's  wonderful  tree-wash,  reported  that  experiments 
had  been  conducted  in  Colonel  Hersey's  orchard,  and  as 
that  gentleman  was  present  he  was  requested  to  state  to 
the  society  his  observations  regarding  the  wash.  Mr.  Her- 
sey  spoke  for  some  time,  giving  minute  details  of  the  tests 
made,  and  admitted  that  the  wash,  as  applied  by  the 
agent,  possessed  some  merit  as  an  insect  exterminator,  but 
would  not  recommend  it  until  he  had  made  further  tests  by 
material  bought  in  the  open  market. 

The  report  from  Mr.  A.  Block  was  aboat  the  same,  he 
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also  refusing  to  give  it  any  unqualified  recommendation 
until  after  at  least  a  year's  trial. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  as  to  the  most  effective  wash 
against  apricot  scale,  Mr.  Lydiard  stated  that  the  rosin- 
wash  had  killed  all  scale  and  greatly  benefited  his  trees, 
and  gives  January  or  February  as  the  proper  time  to 
spray. 

Fiber  culture  was  at  length  brought  up  and  was  consid- 
ered favorably  by  all.  It  was  suggested  that  an  experi- 
mental station,  to  grow  ramie  roots  for  the  farmers,  would 
be  of  great  value.  COR. 


The  Trotting  Record  Notably  Reduced. 

Nancy  Hanks  the  New  Queen  of  the  Turf. 

Chicago,  Aug.  17. — Maud  S.  is  no  longer  queen  of  the 
trotting  turf.  The  pioud  position  which  she  has  held  so 
long  has  been  wrested  from  her,  and  Nancy  Hanks  reigns 
supreme.  This  afternoon,  at  Washington  Park,  in  the 
presence  of  10,000  spectators,  Budd  Doble  drove  the  beau- 
tiful mare  to  beat  her  record  of  2:09.  She  not  only  beat 
her  own  record,  but  she  lowered  the  world's  trotting  record 
from  2:o8i  (Maud  S's  time)  to  2:o7i.  The  day  was  an 
ideal  one  for  trotting.  The  track  was  a  trifle  dusty,  but  it 
was  as  fast  as  it  well  could  be.  The  mare  was  in  excellent 
condition,  and  before  she  made  the  trial  the  general  opinion 
was  that  if  Nancy  Hanks  was  ever  to  equal  her  record  of 
2:09  this  was  the  occasion. 

It  was  about  3  o'clock  when  Nancy  Hanks  first  came 
upon  the  track.  She  passed  the  grandstand  while  the 
other  horses  were  scoring,  and  received  but  little  recogni- 
tion. 

An  hour  later  she  went  along  portions  of  the  track  at  a 
2  :20  clip.  She  was  warmly  greeted,  and  after  jogging  a 
mile  went  to  her  stable  and  was  rubbed  down  preparatory 
to  the  trial  heat,  which  was  scheduled  for  5  o'clock. 

Punctually  to  the  minute  the  gate  at  the  east  end  of  the 
track  was  opened,  and  Doble  drove  her  out.  She  was  with- 
out boots  or  trappings  of  any  sort,  and  was  hitched  to  one 
of  the  new  sulkies  with  ball  gearings  and  pneumatic  tires. 
Doble  walked  her  slowly  to  the  head  of  the  lower  turn  and 
then  came  back  to  the  wire  at  a  gentle  pace. 

After  waiting  until  the  drag  left  the  track,  Doble  drove 
back  to  the  sixteenth  pole,  and  then  came  down  at  a 
smashing  gait.  Frank  Starr,  behind  the  pacemaker,  Abe 
Lincoln,  was  waiting  for  him.  Starter  Walker  watched 
Doble's  face  intently  to  see  if  he  wanted  the  word,  but  as 
the  mare  passed  beneath  the  wire  Doble  shook  his  head, 
and  Abe  pulled  up  to  await  a  second  trial. 

Bick  to  the  distance  flag  went  the  mare  this  time  and 
came  down  at  a  gentle  trot,  increasing  as  she  approached 
the  wire.  There  was  a  nod  from  Doble  and  "go"  flashed 
from  Walker's  lips  as  the  mare  shot  like  an  arrow  toward 
the  turn.  For  the  first  sixteenth  of  a  mile  Abe  lost  ground 
steadily.  Then  Starr  urged  him  on,  and  at  the  quarter  he 
was  at  Nancy's  wheel. 

There  was  not  a  sound  in  the  densely-packed  grand- 
stand as  the  mare  flew  past  the  quarter  pole  in  31^^,  a 
2:c6  pait. 

As  Nancy  started  along  the  backstretch,  trotting  as  true 
as  a  die,  her  head  well  up  and  her  feet  striking  the  ground 
with  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum,  the  crowd  began  to 
murmur,  "  She'll  never  do  it — never  in  the  world."  But 
the  old-timers  outlined  Doble's  gray  jacket  against  the 
picket  fence  beyond  him,  and  as  he  passed  along  so  rapidly 
that  the  pickets  seemed  to  be  going  backward,  they  knew 
the  record  was  going. 

As  the  mire,  still  keeping  up  her  beautiful  gait,  wenfby 
the  half-mile  in  1:03^,  a  man  in  the  grandstand  called 
out,  "  1:04  at  the  half,"  and  a  mighty  yell  went  up  from  the 
crowd. 

"  Keep  quiet  as  she  finishes,"  shouted  starter  Walker, 
but  the  warning  was  not  needed,  as  the  crowd  subsided  of 
its  own  accord.  Its  own  breathless  interest  in  the  event 
kept  it  quiet. 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  as  the  mare  passed  the  three- 
quarter  and  turned  into  the  homestretch. 

Abe  Lincoln,  under  the  whip,  moved  up  to  Nancy's 
throallatch,  and  Doble  spoke  gently  to  her  and  her  feet 
flew  faster  than  the  eye  could  distinguish  them. 

"ohc'U  do  it;  she'll  do  it !"  yelled  an  irrepressible  spec- 
tator, and  there  was  a  faint  yell  as  the  fastest  quartet  of 
clattering  hoofs  ever  heard  on  a  trotting-track  swept  under 
the  wire. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  a  hasty  consulting  of 
watches,  and  then  umbrellas  went  sailing  into  the  air,  ac- 
companied by  a  loud-lunged  howl  and  Bedlam  broke  loose. 
Hits,  canes  and  coats  were  tossed  wildly  into  the  air,  and 
men  slapped  each  other  on  the  back,  while  others  shook 
hands  in  sheer  delight.  Incidentally,  they  kept  on  yelling. 
The  loud  cheers  which  kept  up  told  Doble  even  before  he 
slowed  up  that  the  record  had  been  broken,  and  as  he  re- 
turned to  the  judges'  stand  his  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles. 

When  he  dismounted,  he  was  surrounded  by  men  who 
wrung  his  hand;  but  when  he  had  a  chance,  he  lifted  his 
cap  in  acknowledgement  of  the  cheers,  and  there  were 
loud  cries  for  "Doble,  Doble!"  The  veteran  reinsman, 
climbing  into  the  grandstand,  again  removed  his  cap  in  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  wild  applause  that  greeted  him. 

"Three  cheers  for  Nancy  Hanks!"  shouted  starter 
Walker,  and  they  came  from  ten  thousand  throats  with  un- 
restrained enthusiasm. 

"  Now,  three  cheers  for  the  man  who  drove  her !"  and  again 
the  air  shivered  and  everything  that  was  available  went 
skyward.  It  was  fully  ten  minutes  before  the  tumult  sub- 
sided. 

The  official  time  for  the  mile,  which  was  as  honest  a  mile 
as  ever  trotted,  was:  First  quarter,  -.31 half  mile,  1:03^"; 


three-quarters,  1:36 the  mile;  2:o7X-  The  last  quarter 
was  trotted  in  isoji". 

The  exhibition  was  given  for  a  certain  sum,  to  be  paid  by 
the  Northwestern  Breeders'  Association,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  trotting  meeting  is  being  held.  An  additional 
sum,  the  amount  of  which  Doble  declines  to  disclose,  to  be 
paid  if  the  record  was  beaten. 

After  the  excitement  had  subsided  Doble  waxed  enthu- 
siastic in  speaking  of  the  mare  and  said:  "In  my  opinion 
she  is  without  a  peer  on  the  trotting  turf.  She  was  not  dis- 
tressed in  the  slightest  degree  at  the  end  of  the  mile,  and 
finished  fresh  and  strong.  Within  20  minutes  after  trotting 
a  mile  in  2:07^  she  could  have  gone  out  and  trotted  very 
close  to  it.  She  trotted  true  from  wire  to  wire,  never  lost 
her  head,  and  did  not  show  the  slightest  inclination  to 
leave  her  feet.  I  did  not  touch  her  once  with  the  whip, 
and  only  swished  it  through  the  air  and  spoke  quietly  to 
her  as  she  entered  the  homestretch.  I  will  not  start  her 
here  again,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  will 
make  her  present  record  a  back  number  by  the  time  snow 
flies-  She  did  the  trick  so  comfortably  to-day  that  I'm 
sure  she  can  beat  it  in  the  future." 

Asked  if  he  was  aware  that  he  was  breaking  the  record, 
Doble  said:  "I  knew  at  the  half  that  Nancy  was  going  to 
come  very  close  to  it.  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  saw  that 
she  had  done  it  in  i  :o4,  and  knew  she  could  at  least  keep 
up  that  gait." 

The  mare  weighed  870  pounds  to-day  and  pulled  Doble, 
who  weighed  150,  and  a  sulky  of  62>^  pounds  weight. 

Nancy  Hanks,  the  queen  of  the  trotting  turf,  is  a  bay 
mare,  6  years  old,  153/  hands  high,  and  was  sired  by  Hap- 
py Medium,  out  of  a  Dictator  mare. 

Abe  Lincoln  is  a  bay  horse,  and  was  formerly  with 
Forepaugh's  circus.  Because  of  his  level  head,  obedience 
and  through  reliability  he  has  been  taken  by  Doble  as  a 
pacemaker  for  Nancy  Hanks. 

NANCY  hanks'  PEDIGREE.— HRIEF  REVIEW  OF  HER  PER- 
FORMANCES DURING  LAST  YEAR'S  CAMPAIGN. 

Nancy  Hanks  is  a  brown  mare,  foaled  1886  by  Happy 
Medium,  400,  dam  Nancy  Lee  by  Dictator,  113,  grandam 
Sophie  (grandam  of  Mike  Wilkes,  2:15  J^^,  etc.)  by  Edwin 
Forrest,  49.  She  was  bred  by  H.  Boswell  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  is  consequently  six  years  old. 

Her  best  time  up  to  yesterday  was  2:09,  made  on  the 
regulation  track,  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  September  30th, 
last  year.  The  first  time  she  started  last  year  was  at 
Detroit,  on  July  23rd,  when  she  trotted  to  beat  2:14  and 
lost,  only  equaling  that  record.  She  trotted  at  Washing- 
ton Park,  Chicago,  on  August  21st  in  2:1 2 '4', having  beaten 
Margaret  S  on  the  previous  day  in  two  straight  heats  in 
2:2oX  and  2:19,  when  the  latter  was  withdrawn. 

Her  next  appearance  was  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  when  she 
beat  Belle  Hamlin  in  a  match  race  in  2:\6%.  She  made 
2:i2]4  at  Rochester  on  August  13.  On  August  27  she 
won  that  marvelous  race,  beating  Allerton  and  Margaret 
S  in  three  straight  heats  2:12,  2:12^4  and  2:12.  Then  she 
made  the  record  at  Richmond,  Ind,  (2:09)  which,  however, 
she  has  hitherto  failed  to  lower  until  yesterday.  Budd 
Doble,  her  driver,  is  accounted  among  the  best  in  America. 

The  Washington  Park  offiicials  claim  that  the  time — 
2:0834 — made  by  Maud  S  at  Cleveland  in  1885  is  second 
to  the  record  of  Nancy  Hanks  made  to-day.  Sunol  trotted 
in  2:08^  on  a  kite-shaped  track  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  in  1891, 
but  this  performance  they  declare  to  be  inferior  to  that  of 
Maud  S  on  a  regulation  track,  which  is  conceded  to  be 
from  one  to  three  seconds  slower  than  a  kite  shaped 
track. 

Nancy  Hanks  is  owned  by  J.  Malcolm  Forbes  of  Boston, 
who  purchased  her  last  year  for  $45,000. 

Sportsmen  at  Cincinnati  claim  the  the  rubber  tire  is  three 
seconds  faster  than  the  kind  Maud  S  used,  and  that  Nancy 
Hanks  must  therefore  go  three  seconds  better  than  Maud 
S  to  equal  her  time. 
There  are  now  13  trotters  with  a  record  of  2:12  or  better, 


Of  this  number  four  were  bred  in  California,  viz.:  Sunol. 
Palo  Alto,  Arion  and  Stamboul.  The  following  is  the  roll 
of  honor: 

Nancy  Hanks  ^-oj^i 

Sunol  3:08^ 

Maud  S  2:o8}< 

Palo  Alto  a:o8K 

Allerton  3:o9J< 

Jay  Eye  See  *.  2:10 

Nelson    2;io 

Arion  2:ioJi 

Guy  2;ioK 

Stamboul  a:ii 

St.  Julian    2:11  !i 

Delmarch  2:11  H 

Axlell    a:i2 


Orange-Honey.— The  chief  interest  a  beekeeper  has  in 
an  orange  grove  is  the  honey  it  produces.  In  March  and 
April  the  blossoms  come  out  in  profusion,  and  the  air  is 
burdened  with  their  fragrance.  The  odor  is  not  unlike  our 
old-fashioned  lilac  of  the  East.  The  blossom  is  slow  to 
open,  and  not  in  a  hurry  to  fall;  it  therefore  gives  the  bee 
three  or  more  weeks  in  which  to  collect  the  nectar.  At 
present  the  orange  area  is  not  great  as  compared  to  sage 
and  other  flora;  but  in  a  few  years,  where  there  are  now 
1000  orange  trees  within  easy  range  of  an  apiary,  there  will 
be  tens  of  thousands,  for  the  level  sage  lands  are  being  re- 
claimed by  irrigation,  and  planted  to  orange  and  other 
fruits.  The  bee  works  all  day  long  on  the  orange  blos- 
soms, and  its  busy  hum  rises  so  loud  and  earnest  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  most  indifferent  pedestrian  and,  al- 
though there  is  an  abundance  of  honey  obtained  from  the 
orange,  there  is  much  more  sold  in  the  markets  than  is  ob- 
tained. Orange-honey  is  considered  rare  and  pure  orange- 
blossom  honey  is  rare  from  the  small  area  in  which  it  is 
gathered;  but,  rarities  are  always  sought  after,  and,  of 
course,  the  average  groceryman  has  not  cultivated  his  con- 
science to  that  superlative  degree  that  will  prevent  him 
from  calling  any  nice  honey  "orange;"  and  I  am  somewhat 
skeptical  about  there  being  much  purely  orange-honey 
shipped  from  this  State,  though  there  are  tons  of  honey 
sold  as  such.— Riverside  Cor.  Bee  Culture  Gleanings. 


G[NTOJ^OLO©ieAL. 


Cold  Water  Treatment  for  Orange  Scale. 

Marysville,  Aug.  17,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — For  more  than  a  year  past  I  have 
been  carrying  on  a  series  of  experiments  with  washes  on 
orange  trees,  with  a  view  of  discovering  some  cheap  and 
effective  remedy  for  the  eradication  of  the  yellow  scale.  I 
am  now  ready  to  announce  that  the  remedy  has  been  dis- 
covered. It  is  the  cheapest  and  simplest  in  the  world,  and 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  pure  cold  water. 

Orange  trees  sprayed  with  cold  water  under  pressure  20 
or  30  times  during  the  summer  remain  absolutely  free  from 
scale.  I  consider  the  cold  water  treatment  preferable  to 
the  gas  or  rosin-wash  treatment.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of 
a  very  badly-infested  tree,  where  it  is  desired  to  rid  it 
quickly  of  the  scale,  some  such  radical  treatment  as  the  gas 
or  rosin-wash  would  have  to  be  used;  cold  water  would  do 
the  work,  however,  even  in  the  case  of  a  very  badly- 
infested  tree,  but  time  would  be  required. 

I  began  my  experiments  with  a  large  seedling-orange 
tree  that  had  been  infested  with  the  yellow  scale  for  at 
least  seven  years;  every  leaf  had  more  or  less  scale  on  it. 
The  tree  was  situated  in  a  garden  where  the  city  water  was 
convenient.  I  washed  the  tree  every  day  with  the  cold 
water,  piped  through  the  garden  hose,  for  two  weeks,  then, 
during  the  balance  of  the  three  months  that  followed,  I 
washed  it  about  three  times  a  week.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  nearly  every  scale  had  disappeared  and  the  tree 
had  taken  on  a  thick,  glossy  foliage.  The  cold  water  had 
not  only  rid  the  tree  of  the  scale,  but  it  gave  to  it  a  new 
vigorous  growth.  The  next  experiment  I  tried  was  on  three 
six-year  old  orange  seedlings.  They  had  been  infested 
wi;h  yellow  scale  for  about  a  year,  and  a  large  clump  of 
the  foliage  about  midway  on  each  tree  was  so  badly- 
infested  that  the  leaves  had  turned  yellow.  I  first  sprayed 
the  trees  with  weak  rosin-wash;  then,  after  waiting  two 
days,  I  commenced  to  wash  them  with  cold  water;  this 
treatment  I  kept  up  for  a  week.  During  the  following  two 
months  I  washed  them  occasionally,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  there  was  not  a  scale  to  be  found  on  them.  The  yel- 
low clump  of  foliage  had  become  transformed,  the  old 
yellow  leaves  had  fallen  off  and  new,  green,  glossy  foliage 
covered  the  limbs  where  the  scale  had  once  ravaged  the 
tree. 

The  philosophy  of  the  cold  water  treatment  is,  that  it 
washes  the  scale  bodily  off  the  tree,  and  where  it  is  kept  up 
it  prevents  them  from  securing  a  new  foothold.  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  one,  two,  or  even 
three  washings  will  rid  an  old  infested  tree  of  the  scale,  but 
15  or  20  good  washings  will,  and  then,  if  the  tree  is  washed 
occasionally,  there  will  be  no  trouble  from  scale. 

From  the  experience  that  I  have  gained  in  the  experi- 
ments that  I  have  been  telling  about,  I  would  go  about  the 
work  of  clearing  the  scale  out  of  a  badly  infested  orange 
tree  in  this  wise  : 

I  would  first  spray  the  tree  with  a  fairly  strong  rosin- 
wash;  this,  if  properly  done,  would  kill  and  injure  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  scale.  I  would  then  prune  out  those 
parts  of  the  tree  where  the  scale  was  the  thickest.  After 
waiting  three  days  or  so,  I  would  direct  a  stream  of  cold 
water  into  the  tree,  and  wash  every  part  very  carefully. 
After  this  treatment,  it  would  be  found  that  most  of  the 
scale  had  been  washed  bodily  off  the  tree.  I  would  wash 
the  tree  with  the  cold  water  every  day,  or  twice  a  day,  for 
the  next  two  weeks;  after  that,  I  would  wash  it  two  or  three 
times  a  week  until  the  rains  came.  If  the  tree  had  been 
very  badly  infested,  I  would  give  it  some  rich  fertilizer, 
which  would  make  the  leaves  come  out  rich  and  vigorous- 
looking. 

The  cold  water  remedy  is  surely  the  cheapest  and 
simplest  that  could  be  devised,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for 
allowing  a  tree  that  is  situated  close  to  a  hydrant,  from 
which  water  under  pressure  can  be  drawn,  to  harbor  the 
destructive  yellow  scale. 

Where  infested  orange  trees  are  situated  in  an  orchard, 
it  would  pay  to  pipe  water  to  each  tree  to  be  used  for  spray- 
ing and  irrigation  purposes.  The  whole  system  of  irriga- 
tion as  now  practiced  could  thus  be  changed.  Instead  of 
allowing  the  water  to  run  in  ditches  to  each  tree,  it  could  be 
piped  and  first  sprayed  over  the  tre»s.  A  series  of  experi- 
ments now  being  carried  on  in  Florida  makes  it  seem 
probable  that  this  sytem  of  spraying  the  irrigation  water 
over  the  tops  of  trees  will  soon  be  in  vogue. 

G.  W.  Harney, 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner. 


Honeydew  and  Ladybird. 

Santa  Clara,  Aug.  15.  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — Will  you  please  explain  the  cause  of 
so  much  gum  on  the  leaves  of  the  prune  at  this  time,  when 
the  trees  are  bearing  fruit.     Please  find  sample  enclosed. 

I  send  also  a  ladybug  that  seems  to  be  very  industrious 
on  my  trees,  looking  for  the  scale.  Please  advise  me  if 
this  is  the  true  species  introduced  by  the  State  or  not,  so  that 
I  may  inform  our  "  Farmers'  Club."  By  giving  an  answer 
to  the  above  you  will  oblige  an  old  reader  of  the  Rural. 

A.  R.  W. 

[The  gum  on  the  leaves  is  "honeydew."  It  is  an  excre- 
tion from  the  scale  insects  which  are  very  abundant  on  the 
specimens  sent.  This  honeydew  appears  on  the  leaves  of 
trees  effected  either  with  leaf-aphis  or  scale  insect.  After 
a  time  a  black  fungus  grows  upon  this  honeydew  and  the 
leaves  and  fruit  become  "smutty."  Kill  the  insects  and 
the  smut  does  not  appear. 

The  ladybird  sent  is  Chilocorus  bivulnerus — "the  twice- 
stabbed  ladybird."  It  is  a  native  insect  and,  of  course,  not 
one  of  those  imported  from  Australia.  It  is  a  good  scale- 
eater,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  State  is  credited  with 
greatly  reducing  the  scale. — Ed  ] 


Aug.  27,  1892 
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There  are  no  men  belonging  to  the  Brewers' Union 
of  this  city  now  out  on  strike. 

The  horseshoers  of  this  city  are  all  busy.  There  are 
very  few  idle  men  belonging  to  the  the  union. 

The  engineers  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Great  Salt  Lake 
railway  are  now  surveying  just  east  of  Reno. 

Clai;s  Spreckles  has  got  two  agents  in  Kern  county 
looking  for  a  suitable  location  for  a  beetsugar  refinery. 

There  were  238  banks  doing  business  in  California  on 
July  first  last,  with  resources  amounting  to  $301,046,944. 

The  North  Pacific  Coast  railway  has  contracted  for  a 
new  ferry  steamer,  and  will  soon  enlarge  its  slip  at  Sauce- 
lito. 

Steps  are  being  taken  for  the  development  of  the  artesian 
belt  of  Alvarado  with  a  view  of  supplying  the  town  of  Hay- 
wards. 

A  SIXTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  DOLLAR  high  school  is  to  be 
erected  at  Redding  this  year;  also  a  $25,000  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building. 

The  big  lumber  raft  at  Fort  Bragg,  Mendocino  county, 
will  be  ready  for  launching  this  Saturday,  and  will  then  be 
towed  to  this  port. 

The  electric  road  from  Ventura  into  the  Ojai  valley  has 
been  graded  for  four  miles  from  Ventura  and  the  track  is 
down  for  two  miles. 

The  Marin  County  Water  Company  is  building  another 
large  distributing  reservoir  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills 
behind  San  Rafael. 

Work  is  to  be  resumed  on  the  new  Bear  valley  dam  at 
once.  The  dam  was  to  be  begun  last  season  and  built  up 
a  distance  of  15  feet. 

The  Ladies'  World's  Fair  Society  of  Fresno  county  will 
distribute  free  at  Chicago  2500  pounds  of  raisins,  put  up  in 
small  souvenir  boxes. 

Labor  Commissioner  Walts  has  started  an  inquiry  in 
the  matter  of  unemployed  workingmen,  with  a  view  to  as- 
certain, if  possible,  the  cause. 

On  the  ist  of  September  the  California  State  Board  of 
Trade  will  move  their  exhibit  into  and  occupy  the  entire 
basement  of  the  Crocker  building. 

Buildings  for  the  Carlson-Currier  silk  factory  in  Peta- 
luma,  are  nearly  ready  for  the  machinery,  which  will  be 
all  in  place  and  in  running  order  by  the  ist  of  October. 

Nearly  all  the  buildings  at  Vacaville  injured  by  the 
earthquake  of  last  April  have  been  repaired,  and  in  every 
case  the  buildings  erected  have  been  improvements  on  the 
old  ones. 

D.  W.  Earl  &  Co.  has  been  kept  busy  during  the  past 
two  weeks  putting  the  big  freight  wagons  in  repair  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  increase  of  business  between  Hawthorne 
and  Bodie. 

Contra  Costa  County  is  becoming  quite  an  object 
of  interest  for  capitalists  of  late,  owing  to  the  many  pro- 
jected railroad  schemes  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  lines 
enter  and  cross  the  county. 

The  Palermo  Land  and  Water  Company  and  the  Pacific 
Improvement  Company  have  jointly  contracted  to  build  a 
$50,000  hotel  at  Palermo.  A.  Page  Brown  is  the  architect, 
and  the  structure  will  be  a  picturesque  summer  hotel. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Ducey  Timber  Co.  of  Michigan 
has  purchased  the  mills,  flume,  timber,  track,  logging  rail- 
way, etc.,  of  the  Kings  River  Timber  Co.,  on  Kings  river, 
Fresno  county.    This  is  the  plant  of  Moore  &  Smith. 

Over  100  people  from  Santa  Rosa  are  employed  by  the 
Sebastopol  Packing  Company,  and  a  special  train  is  run 
between  the  two  towns  for  their  accommodation.  The 
company  is  shipping  from  one  to  three  carloads  of  fruit 
daily. 

A  Satisfactory  understanding  has  been  reached  by 
the  panies  interested  in  the  proposed  starch  factory  at 
Petaluma,  and  the  necessary  buildings  and  machinery  will 
be  in  readiness  to  commence  work  as  soon  as  the  potato 
crop  is  ripe. 

The  Sante  Fe  company  is  arranging  with  San  Diego 
citizens  to  send  out  another  "California  on  Wheels."  A 
special  car  will  be  fitted  up  with  an  exhibition  of  southern 
California  products  and  hauled  through  the  East.  It  will 
start  eastward  on  the  22d  inst. 

A.  LUSK  &  Co.  have  increased  the  working  force  at  their 
fruit-canning  establishment  at  Brannan  and  First  streets. 
Business  was  so  rushing  that  the  addition  of  500  women 
and  girls  was  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  immense  sup- 
plies of  stock  shipped  in  from  all  directions. 

The  beet  sugar  factories  of  Watsonville  and  Alvarado 
will  start  up  on  the  20th  inst.,  with  double  the  capacity  of 
last  year.  The  Chino  factory  has  been  running  for  about 
a  month,  and  is  turning  out  1000  sacks  of  sugar  a  day, 
which  is  three  times  the  amount  produced  last  year. 

Dr.  Mahoney  and  his  partners  have  let  the  contract  for 
building  their  dam  on  the  Agua  Fria,  Arizona.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  that  section  and  will  place  the  Harqua 
Hala  country  in  a  position  that  both  its  mines  and  farms 
will  have  sufficient  water.  A  large  number  of  people  are 
now  locating  land  under  the  canal  that  will  be  taken  out  at 
the  dam. 

A  TUNNEL  II 40  feet  long  on  the  Fort  Bragg  Logging 
Railroad,  Mendocino  county,  was  completed  on  Tuesday, 
connecting  Pudding  creek  with  the  Noyo  river,  where  the 
Fort  Bragg  Redwood  Company  will  carry  on  logging  op- 
erations this  season.  The  tunnel  opens  up  a  fine  body  of 
timber,  miles  in  extent,  where  an  ax  has  never  been  struck 
except  for  ties. 

Parties  have  leased  1000  acres  of  land,  lying  partly 
on  the  Briones  Ranch  and  partly  on  the  Sobrante  Rancho, 
Contra  Costa  Co.,  from  Simon  Blum  and  G.  O.  Miner,  and 


will  proceed  immediately  to  erect  machinery  for  the  pur- 
pose of  boring  for  oil  or  petroleum.  The  parties  referred 
to  are  experts  in  the  business,  and  have  bored  many  wells 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Work  has  begun  at  Fresno  on  the  Pine  Ridge  flume 
and  several  hundred  laborers  are  on  the  ground.  It  is  ex* 
pected  to  build  one  mile  per  week.  The  flume  will  be  the 
largest  in  California,  although  not  the  longest.  It  will  be 
double;  one  part  for  floating  lumber  and  the  other  part  for 
carrying  water  for  irrigation.  By  means  of  the  flume  it  is 
expected  to  irrigate  40,000  acres  of  land  northeast  of 
Fresno. 

The  San  Luis  and  San  Joaquin  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,- 
000  to  construct  a  railroad  northward  from  San  Luis  Obispo 
to  El  Moro,  a  distance  of  about  10  miles.  There  is  a  good 
bay  at  El  Moro,  but  its  entrance  is  obstructed  by  a  rock, 
which  could  be  removed  without  any  very  great  expense. 
Vessels  of  deep  draught  cannot  now  enter  the  bay,  though 
coasting  schooners  do  so. 

The  Tolmans  Landing  and  Vallecitos  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  filed  with  the  county  clerk  a  certificate  of  the 
creation  of  a  bonded  indebtedness  to  the  amount  of  $500,- 
000,  as  determined  upon  at  a  meeting  at  which  153,000  of 
the  225,000  shares  were  represented,  being  3000  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  capital  stock  issued.  George  B. 
Tolman  is  president,  B.  Austin  secretary,  and  Mth  L.  B. 
Hopkins,  Marian  Tolman  and  Robert  Gilbert  constitute 
the  directors. 

At  the  State  Prison,  at  San  Quentin,  work  on  the  new 
jute  mill  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  can  be  expected. 
The  walls  are  nearly  completed.  The  full  force  of  prison 
carpenters  will  be  put  to  work  on  it  and  no  difficulty  is 
anticipated  4n  getting  the  entire  building  under  cover 
before  the  first  rains  set  in.  A  portion  of  the  looms  have 
been  received  from  Oakland  and  properly  stored,  and  the 
Warden  is  in  receipt  of  bills  of  lading  from  England  for 
the  spinning  machinery  of  the  mill,  ordered  through  the 
Union  Iron  Works. 

The  work  of  closing  the  gap  on  the  coast  line  railroad 
of  the  S.  P.  Co.  between  Santa  Margarita  and  San  Luis 
Obispo  is  being  pushed  rapidly.  A  large  gang  of  work- 
men is  at  present  building  stone  culverts  on  the  extension, 
and  they  are  getting  ready  to  commence  tunelling  the 
mountains.  When  the  line  is  completed,  overland  trains 
will  be  put  on  to  run  between  San  Francisco  and  New 
York.  The  southern  overland  trains  will  no  longer  have 
to  come  over  the  Tehachapai  and  valley  route.  San  Jose 
will  then  be  on  an  overland  line.  Some  very  extensive 
tunnel  work  is  to  be  done  on  the  new  line  this  side  of 
Santa  Barbara. 

Contracts  were  signed  this  week  at  Bakersfield,  Kern  Co., 
guaranteeing  the  construction  of  the  East  Branch  Canal.  This 
canal  company  has  purchased  water  from  the  Kern  Island 
Canal  and  Irrigation  Company,  and  the  new  canal  will  di- 
vert water  from  the  Kern  Island  Canal  immediately  north- 
west of  east  Bakersfield.  The  new  waterway  will  run 
through  the  streets  of  Bakersfield  and  to  the  southeast  for 
25  miles.  It  will  bring  under  irrigation  30,000  acres  of 
choice  fruit  lands,  which  have  previously  been  idle  for 
lack  of  water.  The  new  canal  is  under  contract  to  be  com- 
pleted by  January  i,  1893,  and  the  charges  will  be  $1.50 
per  acre  per  year. 

An  overstocked  market  has  placed  on  foot  a  scheme  to 
control  the  lumber  interests  of  the  Pacific  coast,  with  a 
view  to  bracing  up  the  trade.  No  definite  plan  has  been 
adopted  yet,  but  propositions  have  been  submitted  to  mill- 
owners  from  Alaska  to  southern  California.  The  combine 
proposes  to  run  the  lumber  business  of  the  coast  in  the 
matter  of  limiting  the  output  which  has  been  such  as  to 
drug  the  market  and  bring  about  the  present  dull  condition 
of  trade.  Puget  Sound  mills  have  swamped  the  yards  here 
and  elsewhere,  and  something  must  be  done  to  revive 
trade.  If  the  scheme  goes  through  it  will  be  the  largest 
trust  of  the  kind  on  record.  The  plan  is  to  bring  the  mills 
of  British  Columbia,  Puget  Sound  and  Gray's  Harbor  in*o 
the  combine  and  subsidize  the  smaller  concerns  on  the 
coast. 

Some  important  improvements,  which  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  traveling  facilities  m  the  Yosemite  valley  and 
enhance  its  beauty,  are  being  considered  by  the  Yosemite 
Valley  Commission.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee.  Professor  Lowe  of  Pasadena  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  practicability  of  building  an  electric  road 
through  the  mountains  for  the  transportation  of  tourists. 
Secretary  Irish  states  that  there  is  abundant  waterpower 
to  run  a  sufficient  number  of  dynamos  to  light  the  entire 
valley.  It  is  proposed  to  utilize  part  of  the  current  for 
electric  light  purposes,  and  the  larger  and  more  picturesque 
falls  are  to  be  lit  up  at  night  in  a  similar  manner  as  are 
the  great  Niagara  Falls,  introducing  a  novel  feature  which 
will  prove  a  great  attraction  to  travelers  coming  to  the 
State. 

Extensive  improvements  at  the  Benicia  tannery,  made 
under  the  supervision  of  the  manager,  Mr.  J.  Kullman, 
double  the  capacity  of  the  institution  and  make  it  the  most 
complete  tannery  on  the  coast.  A  new  two-story  building 
150  by  30  feet  has  been  put  up  to  contain  the  bark  leeches 
or  vats,  and  a  new  appliance  after  the  manner  of  conveyors 
has  been  constructed  to  deliver  the  ground  bark  to  the  vats, 
and  to  also  remove  it  therefrom,  after  its  strength  is  spent, 
to  >he  furnaces,  where  it  is  used  for  fuel.  The  conveyors 
deliver  the  bark  from  the  mill  to  the  vats  by  an  overhead 
route,  and  remove  it  from  underneath  by  means  of  trap 
doors  in  the  bottom  of  the  vats.  Two  new  barkmills  and 
a  cutter  have  been  put  in.  A  new  two-story  engine-house 
has  also  been  erected,  and  in  it  has  been  placed  a  fine, 
large,  powerful  engine  of  125-horsepower  with  a  14-foot 
wheel.  The  new  engine  will  supplant  the  two  small  ones 
which  formerly  did  the  work  of  the  institution.  A  ihort 
time  ago  a  new  or  duplicate  set  of  furnaces  was  put  in  and 
also  an  additional  boiler. 


Care  of  Tools. 

The  wooden  parts  of  tools,  such  as  the  stocks  of  planes 
and  handles  of  chisels,  are  often  made  to  have  a  nice  ap- 
pearance by  French  polishing,  but  this  adds  nothing  to 
their  durability.  A  much  better  plan  is  to  let  them  soak  in 
linseed  oil  for  a  week,  and  rub  them  with  a  cloth  for  a  few 
minutes  every  day  for  a  week  or  two.  This  produces  a 
beautiful  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  exerts  a  solidifying 
and  preserving  action  on  the  wood. 

The  following  recipes  complied  by  The  Tradesman,  are 
recommended  for  preventing  rust  on  iron  and  steel 
surfaces. 

1.  Caoutchouc  oil  is  said  to  have  proved  efficient  in 
preventing  rust,  and  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  German 
army.  It  only  requires  to  be  spread  with  a  piece  of  flannel 
in  a  very  thin  layer  over  the  metallic  surface,  and  allowed 
to  dry  up.  Such  a  coating  will  afford  security  against  all 
atmospheric  influences,  and  will  not  show  any  cracks 
under  the  microscope  after  a  year's  standing.  To  remove 
it  the  article  has  simply  to  be  treated  with  caoutchouc  oil 
again  and  washed  again  after  12  to  24  hours. 

2.  A  solution  of  indianrubber  in  benzine  has  been  used 
for  years  as  a  coating  for  steel,  iron  and  lead,  and  has  been 
found  a  simple  means  of  keeping  them  from  oxidizing.  It 
can  be  easily  applied  with  a  brush,  and  is  easily  rubbed 
off.  It  should  be  made  about  the  consistency  of  cream. 

3.  All  steel  articles  can  be  perfectly  preserved  from  rust 
by  putting  a  lump  of  freshly  burnt  lime  in  the  drawer  or 
case  in  which  they  are  kept.  If  the  things  are  to  be 
moved — as  a  gun  in  its  case,  for  instance — put  the  lime  in 
a  muslin  bag.  This  is  especially  valuable  for  specimens  of 
iron  when  fractured,  for  in  a  moderately  dry  place  the 
lime  will  not  want  renewing  for  many  years,  as  it  is  capable 
of  absorbing  a  large  amount  of  moisture.  Articles  in  use 
should  be  placed  in  a  box  nearly  filled  with  thoroughly 
slacked  lime.  Before  using  them  rub  well  with  a  woolen 
cloth. 

The  following  mixture  forms  an  excellent  brown  coating 
for  preventing  iron  and  steel  from  rust:  Dissolve  two 
parts  crystallized  iron  chloride,  two  antimony  chloride,  and 
one  tannin  in  four  of  water,  and  apply  with  sponge 
or  rag  and  let  dry.  Then  another  coat  of  paint  is  appled, 
and  again  another  if  necessary,  until  the  color  becomes 
dark  as  desired.  When  dry  it  is  washed  with  water, 
allowed  to  dry  again,  and  the  surface  polished  with  boiled 
linseed  oil.  The  antimony  chloride  must  be  as  nearly 
neutral  as  possible. 

5.  To  keep  tools  from  rusting,  take  half  an  ounce  of 
camphor,  dissolve  in  one  pound  melted  lard;  take  off  the 
scum,  and  mix  in  as  mnch  fine  black  lead(graphite)  as  will 
give  it  an  iron  color.  Clean  the  tools  and  smear  with  this 
mixture.  After  24  hours  rub  clean  with  a  soft  linen  cloth. 
The  tools  will  keep  clean  for  months  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

6.  Put  one  quart  freshly  slacked  lime,  half  pound  of 
washing  soda,  half  pound  of  soft  soap  in  a  bucket  and 
sufficient  water  to  cover  the  articles;  put  on  the  tools  as 
soon  as  possible  after  use,  and  wipe  them  up  next  morn- 
ing, or  let  them  remain  until  wanted. 

7.  Soft  soap,  with  half  its  weight  in  pearlash,  one  ounce 
of  mixture  in  about  one  gallon  boiling  water,  is  in  every 
day  use  in  most  engineer's  shops  in  the  drip-cans  used  for 
turning  long  articles  brought  in  wrought  iron  and  steel. 
The  work,  though  constantly  moist,  does  not  rust,  and 
bright  nuts  are  immersed  in  it  for  days  until  wanted,  and 
retain  their  polish. 

8.  Mix  slowly  together  six  ounces  or  eight  ounces 
lard  to  one  ounce  resin,  stirring  till  cool;  when  it  is  semi- 
fluid it  is  ready  for  use.  If  too  thick  it  may  be  further 
let  down  by  coal  oil  or  benzine.  Rubbed  on  bright 
surfaces  ever  sb  thinly,  it  preserves  the  polish  efiectually, 
and  may  be  readily  rubbed  off. 

9.  To  protect  metal  from  oxidation,  polished  iron  or 
steel,  for  instance,  the  requisite  is  to  exclude  air  and 
moisture  from  the  actual  metallic  surface;  therefore, 
polished  tools  are  usually  kept  in  wrappings  of  oil  cloth 
and  brown  paper,  and  thus  protected  they  will  preserve  a 
spotless  face  for  an  unlimited  time.  When  these  metals 
come  to  be  of  necessity  exposed  in  being  converted  to 
use,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  them  by  means  of  some 
permanent  dressing,  and  boiled  linseed,  which  proves  a 
lasting  covering,  as  it  dries  on,  is  one  of  the  best  preserva- 
tives, if  not  the  best.  But  in  orcler  to  give  it  body  it 
should  be  thickened  by  the  addition  of  some  pigment,  and 
the  very  best,  because  the  most  congenial  of  pigments  is  the 
ground  oxide  of  the  same  metal,  or,  in  plain  words, 
rusted  iron,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  for  the 
dressing  of  iron  and  steel,  which  thus  forms  the  pigment 
or  oxide  paint.  * 

10.  Slack  a  piece  of  quicklime  with  just  enough  water 
to  cause  it  to  crumble  in  a  covered  pot,  and  while  hot  add 
tallow  to  it  and  work  into  paste,  and  use  this  to  cover  over 
bright  work.    It  can  be  easily  wiped  off. 

11.  Olmstead's  varnish  is  made  by  melting  two  ounces 
resin  in  one  pound  fresh,  sweet  lard,  melting  the  resin  first, 
and  then  adding  the  lard  and  mixing  thoroughly.  This  is 
applied  to  the  metal,  which  should  be  warm,  if  possible, 
and  perfectly  cleaned;  it  is  afterward  rubbed  off.  This 
has  been  well  proved  and  tested  for  many  years,  and  is 
particularly  well  suited  for  planished  and  Russian  iron 
surfaces,  which  a  slight  rust  is  apt  to  injure  very  seriously. 

RUST  removers. 

1.  Cover  the  metal  with  sweet  oil,  well  rubbed  in,  and 
allow  to  stand  for  48  hours;  smear  with  oil  applied  freely 
with  a  feather  or  piece  of  cotton  wool  after  rubbing  the 
steel.  Then  rub  with  unslacked  lime  reduced  to  as  fine  a 
powder  as  possible. 

2.  Immerse  the  article  to  be  cleaned  for  a  few  minutes, 
until  all  the  dirt  and  rust  is  taken  off,  in  a  strong  solution 
of  potassium  cyanide,  say  about  one-half  ounce  in  a  wine 
glassful  of  water;  take  it  out  and  clean  it  with  a  tooth- 
brush with  some  paste  composed  of  potassium  cyanide, 
Castile  soap,  whiting  and  water  mixed  into  a  paste  of  about 
a  consistency  of  thick  cream. 
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The  Reward. 

Who  looking  backward  from  his  manhood's  prime 
Sees  not  the  spectre  of  his  misspent  time  ? 

And  through  the  shade 
Of  funeral  cypress  planted  thick  behind, 
Hears  no  reproachful  whispers  on  the  wind 

From  his  loved  dead  ? 

Who  bears  no  trace  of  passion's  evil  force. 
Who  shuns  thy  sting,  O  terrible  Remorse? 

Who  does  not  cast 
On  the  thronged  pages  of  his  memory's  book 
At  limes  a  sad  and  half-reluctant  look. 

Regretful  of  the  past? 

Alas!    The  evil  which  we  fain  would  shun 
We  do,  and  leave  the  wished-for  good  undone. 

Our  strength  to-day 
Is  but  to-morrow's  weakness,  prone  to  fall, 
Poor,  blind,  unprofitable  servants  all 

Are  we  alway. 

Yet,  who  thus  looking  backward  o'er  his  years 
Feels  not  his  eyelids  wet  with  grateful  tears 

If  he  hath  been 
Permitted,  weak  and  sinful  as  he  was, 
To  cheer  and  aid  in  some  ennobling  cause 

His  fellowmen  ? 

If  he  haih  hidden  the  outcast,  or  let  in 
A  ray  of  sunshine  in  the  cell  of  sin; 

If  he  hath  lent 
Strength  to  the  weak,  or  in  his  hour  of  need, 
Over  the  suffering,  mindless  of  his  creed 

Or  home,  haib  bent, 

He  hath  not  livpd  in  vain.  And  while  he  gives 
The  praise  to  Hira  in  whom  he  moves  and  lives 

With  thankful  heart. 
He  gazes  backward,  and  with  hope  before, 
Knowing  that  from  his  works  he  nevermore 

Can  thenceforth  part. 

—  John  G.  Whittier. 


An  Adventure  With  a  Skull. 

"  I  presume  that  a  man  of  your  skeptical 
mind  and  iron  nerve  has  a  great  contempt 
for  people  who  believe  in  ghosts  or  in  other 
supernatural  terrors 

"  I  had  such  a  contempt  once,  but  I  was 
completely  cured  of  it  years  ago." 

"  You  surprise  me.  May  I  ask  whether 
you  healed  yourself  or  employed  the  services 
of  some  other  physician  ?" 

Dr.  Weymouth  caught  the  humor  in  the 
remark  of  the  young  medical  student  who 
was  questioning  him,  and  laughed. 

"  I  was  cured  by  something  worse  than  a 
physician,"  he  replied. 

"  What  was  it  ?" 

"A  human  skull." 

"Your  story  must  be  a  strange  one." 

"It  is;  but  I  will  not  tell  it  to  you  unless 
you  will  solemnly  promise  not  to  repeat  it." 

"  Why  so  much  secrecy  ?" 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  satisfy  your  curi- 
osity now.  My  reason  will  be  plain  to  you 
when  my  narrative  is  ended." 

"  Very  well;  I  promise." 

"  To  give  you  a  thorough  understanding 
of  my  singular  experience,  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  recall  a  series  of  events  which  preceded 
the  supernatural  horror  which  I  shall  describe. 

"  When  I  began  to  practice  medicine  in  a 
small  inland  city,  I  became  acquainted  with 
a  beautiful  girl,  who  so  charmed  me  that  I 
sought  her  society  frequently.  I  have  since 
learned  that  she  regarded  me  with  favor, 
and  no  doubt  I  would  have  conducted  a 
regular  courtship  which  would  have  ended 
in  a  happy  marriage  had  it  not  been  that 
entirely  unexpected  circumstances  suddenly 
separated  us.  My  father  was  stricken  with 
a  fatal  illness,  and  my  presence  was  required 
at  his  home  in  Massachusetts  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  after  I  had  been  with  him 
six  months.  When  I  returned  to  the  West 
and  resumed  my  medical  practice,  I  learned 
to  my  great  chagrin  that  Miss  Wilkins,  the 
girl  to  whom  I  had  been  so  attentive,  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young  lawyer 
named  Godwin.  He  had  been  as  rapid  in 
his  love  affair  as  I  had  been  slow  in  mine, 
and  I  then  learned  the  bitter  lesson  which 
many  other  young  men  who  have  been  dila- 
tory in  courtship  have  also  learned,  that  if  a 
prompt  and  zealous  rival  appears,  and  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  do  so  if  the  girl  is  highly  at- 
tractive, he  will  win  the  prize  during  the 
absence  of  even  a  few  months  on  the  part  of 
the  dilatory  suitor. 

"  Of  course  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do 
except  to  accept  the  inevitable.  I  bore  my 
disappointment  as  best  I  could  and  gave  as- 
siduous attention  to  the  duties  of  my  profes- 
sion. Meanwhile,  I  learned  that  I  was  not 
the  only  disappointed  suitor.  Mr.  Callahan, 
a  handsome  photographer,  had  tried  to  win 
the  hand  of  Miss  Wilkins  during  my  ab- 
sence in  Massachusetts,  but  he  soon  found 
that  Godwin  was  preferred  to  himself.  Cal- 
lahan was  a  moody  and  disagreeable  fellow 
in  spite  of  his  good  looks,  and  I  was  decid- 
edly glad  that  he  had  been  unsuccesslul. 
Knowing  what  his  disposition  was,  I  was 
surprised  to  observe  that  after  Miss  Wilkins 


had  become  Mrs.  Godwin,  he  cultivated  the 
the  husband's  acquaintance,  and  within  a 
few  months  became  his  intimate  friend.  I 
often  saw  them  together  and  used  to  wonder 
whether  Callahan  was  sincere  in  his  fiiend- 
ship.      Several  years   passed  away  and 
brought  about  interesting  changes.  Godwin, 
who  was  a  pleasant  fellow,  but  was  not  a 
man  to  heed  the  claims  of  morality  when 
they  strongly  conflicted  with  his  inclinaiions, 
fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  wiles  of  a  fair  ad- 
venturess.   He  kept  his  infatuation  well 
concealed  from  his  wife,  however,  and  she 
was  entirely  unsuspicious  until  she  finally 
discovered  his  unfaithfulness  in  a  most  sin- 
gular manner.      One  night,  when  Mr.  God- 
win was  absent  on  a  long  journey,  his  house 
was  entered  by  a  burglar  who  went  to  the 
library  and  broke  open  a  desk  in  which  Mr. 
Godwin  kept  private  papers  and  letters,  and 
which  was  never  left  by  the  owner  unlocked. 
In  the  morning  Mrs.  Godwin  found  the  con- 
tents of  the  desk  scattered  on  the  floor,  and 
among  them  a  package  of  love  letters  from 
the  adventuress.    The  cat  was  now  out  of 
the  bag,  and  the  wronged  wife  instituted 
proceedings  for    a    divorce,   which  was 
granted.     Soon  after  she  had  accomplished 
her  object,  the  community  was  startled  by 
the  news  that  Callahan  had  been  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  having  committed  the  bur- 
glary.   At  the  trial,  during  which  the  court- 
room was  crowded,  on  account  of  the  high 
social  standing  of  the  prisoner,  his  guilt  was 
skillfully  proved  by  a  chain  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence.    It  was  shown  that  the  pho- 
tographer after  breaking  into  the  house  had 
committed  but  one  offense.    He  had  opened 
the  desk  and  scattered  the  papers  that  he 
had  found  in  it,  but  he  had  stolen  nothing. 
The  mystery  was  great  until  the  prisoner 
confessed  that  he  had  entered  the  house  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  furnishing  Mrs.  Godwin 
with  evidence  that  her  husband  was  untrue 
to  her.     His  intimacy  with  Godwin  had  en- 
abled him  to  discover  where  his  friend  kept 
the  disreputable  love  letters,  and  then  he 
thought  out  his  mean  plot  by  which  he  ef- 
fected the  scattering  of  the  letters,  so  that 
Mrs.  Godwin,  for  Mr.  Godwin  he  knew  was 
was  away,  would  be  certain  to  discover  them 
the  next  morning.     Of  course  the  natural 
supposition  would  be  that  the  house  had 
been  entered  by  a  common  burglar,  and  that 
before  he  had  had  time  to  steal  anything  he 
had  been  frightened  away  by  some  noise. 
But,  in  spite  of  his  precautions,  the  photog- 
rapher failed  to  conceal  his  guilt,  and  only  a 
part  of  what  he  desired  happened.    The  di- 
vorce was  brought  about,  but  Callahan's 
hope  that  he  might  subsequently  marry  Mrs. 
Godwin,  and  derive  benefit  from  the  large 
fortune  which  she  held  in  her  own  right,  was 
blasted.    He  had  cultivated  her  husband's 
acquaintance  for  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  an  opportunity  for  the  gratification 
of  his  evil  desires.    "The  opportunity  had  at 
last  come,  but  in  his  attempt  to  use  it,  he 
had  been  thoroughly  thwarted. 

"  Although  he  had  stolen  nothing,  the  act 
of  breaking  into  the  house  constituted  bur- 
glary, and  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  a  few 
years.  It  is  here  interesting  to  note  that  the 
manoeuvres  which  brought  ill-luck  to  Calla- 
han brought  good  luck  to  me.  Soon  after 
he  went  tcf  prison,  I  married  Mrs.  Godwin 
and  have  since  lived  happily  with  her. 
During  his  imprisonment,  the  photographer 
brooded  over  his  troubles,  and  when  he  was 
released,  he  was  in  a  murderous  mood. 
One  evening,  while  my  wife  and  I  were 
walking  in  a  thinly-settled  district  of  the 
city,  we  were  startled  by  two  pistol  shots 
fired  in  rapid  succession  by  some  one  be- 
hind us.  I  turned  around  and,  running  a 
few  feet  back,  grappled  with  our  assailant. 
I  threw  him  upon  the  ground,  and  succeeded 
in  holding  him  there  until  two  men  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  hurried  to  my 
assistance.  The  villain  was  Callahan,  who 
had  secretly  followed  me  and  my  wife  until 
there  was  a  favorable  opportunity  for  him  to 
attempt  murder.  He  cursed  me  in  a  (right- 
ful manner  when  he  found  that  he  was  a 
prisoner.  A  second  time  he  was  punished 
by  being  incarcerated.  Three  years  later, 
knowing  that  he  had  a  disease  that  would 
soon  end  his  life,  he  bequeathed  his  remains 
for  anatomical  purposes  to  the  physician  of 
the  prison,  to  whom  he  had  taken  a  great 
liking.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  this 
doctor,  and  as  a  token  of  his  esteem  he  pre- 
sented me  with  Callahan's  skull,  he  being 
well  aware  that  I  was  at  that  time  engaged 
in  making  a  choice  collection  of  skulls  of 
all  sizes. 

"The  skull  was  placed  in  my  collection, 
which  was  kept  in  a  closet  connected  with 
my  office,  and  I  thoug;ht  no  more  about  it 
until  one  day  I  was  seized  with  the  desire  to 
see  how  the  skulls  would  look  when  arranged 
so  that  they  could  all  be  seen  at  once.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  placed  them  in  three  rows  on  a 
broad  table  in  my  office,  Callahan's  being  in 
the  center  of  the  front  row,  being  accorded, 
as  It  were,  the  place  of  honor.    I  had  just 


seated  myself  in  a  chair  for  the  purpose  of 
gazing  at  the  array  in  an  admiring  manner 
when  a  messenger  arrived  and  asked  me  to 
visit  a  patient  whose  symptoms  had  suddenly 
become  alarming. 

"  It  was  late  at  night  when  I  returned  to 
my  office.  I  lighted  a  gas  jet,  but  turned  on 
so  little  gas  that  the  flame  was  small.  I 
seated  myself  in  the  chair  which  I  had  left 
when  disturbed  by  the  visitor,  and  gazed  at 
the  skulls  which  were  about  ten  feet  distant. 
They  looked  uncanny,  unearthly,  perhaps, 
is  a  better  word,  in  the  dim  light.  I  had  al- 
ways prided  myself  on  not  being  supersti- 
tious, and  had  frequently  laughed  at  friends 
who  stood  in  awe  of  the  supernatural.  But 
somehow  as  I  gazed  at  that  ghastly  array  of 
grinning  skulls,  listened  to  the  solemn  tick 
of  a  great  clock  that  rested  on  top  of  a  desk, 
felt  that  I  was  alone  and  that  all  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  city  except  a  few  watchmen  were 
sleeping,  I  felt  a  chill  run  down  my  back, 
and  my  heart  began  to  thump  as  the  thought 
came  to  me  that  those  skulls  might  move 
against  me.  Might  not  Callahan,  who  had 
tried  to  kill  me,  who  had  hated  me  intense- 
ly during  his  second  term  of  imprisonment, 
be  able  to  introduce  his  troubled  spirit  into 
his  skull,  marshal  the  spirits  belonging  to 
the  other  skulls,  each  spirit  in  its  appropri- 
ate receptacle,  and  as  a  horrid  death's  army, 
so  to  speak,  swoop  upon  me  and  quickly  bat- 
ter out  my  brains.  It  was  a  fantastic,  an 
utterly  absurd  idea,  but  it  was  nevertheless 
the  kind  of  idea  that  disturbs  a  person  when 
the  nerves  are  shaky. 

I  soon  recovered  myself,  however,  and 
smiled  with  contempt  for  my  momentary 
weakness.  But  the  next  instant  a  frightful 
fascination  compelled  me  to  stare  at  the 
skull  of  Callahan.  There  was  a  slight  noise 
in  it  and  it  actually  moved  a  little.  The  lid 
less  eyes  appeared  to  glare  and  the  jaws 
about  the  gaping  mouth  to  move  up  and 
down.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  grasping 
the  back  of  the  chair  with  both  hands, 
raised  it  in  readiness  for  an  attack.  The 
skull  moved  again,  more  decidedly  than  be- 
fore, and  I  trembled  all  over.  There  was  a 
loud  rattle,  a  big  tnovement  of  the  skull,  it 
crashed  to  the  floor  and  bounded  to  my 
feet.  I  jumped  so  high  that  my  head  grazed 
the  ceiling,  and  as  I  came  down,  ihe  skull 
shook  violently,  turned  over,  and  out  sprang 
a  big  rat  that  scampered  across  the  floor 
and  disappeared. 

I  felt  sheepish  enough.  I  had  been 
frightened  like  a  child  by  something  that 
was  as  far  removed  from  the  supernatural 
as  anything  that  could  well  be  imagined.  I 
never  dared  speak  of  the  occurrence  to  my 
friends  lest  the  story  should  reach  the  ears 
of  the  doctors  at  the  city  hospital,  and  cause 
them  to  overwhelm  me  with  ridicule.  Re- 
member your  promise,  for  if  you  should  re- 
veal what  I  have  told  you,  my  reputation  as 
a  doctor  who  has  an  iron  nerve  would  be 
lost  forever." — J.  A.  BoUes  in  American 
Cultivator. 


The  Height  of  the  Tallest  Man. 
Turner,  the  naturalist,  declared  that  he  once 
saw,  upon  the  coast  of  Brazil,  a  race  of  gi- 
gantic savages,  one  of  whom  was  12  feet  in 
height.  M.  Thevet  of  France,  in  his  de- 
scription of  America,  published  at  Paris  in 
1 575,  asserted  that  he  saw  and  measured 
the  skeleton  of  a  South  American  which  was 
II  feet  5  inches  in  length.  The  Chinese  are 
said  to  claim  that  in  the  last  century  there 
were  men  in  their  country  who  measured  15 
feet  in  height.  Josephus  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  Jew  who  was  10  feet  2  inches  in  height. 
Pliny  tells  of  an  Arabian  giant,  Gabara,  nine 
feet  nine  inches — the  tallest  man  in  the  days 
of  Claudius.  John  Middleton,  born  at 
Hale,  in  Lancashire,  in  the  time  of  James  I, 
was  nine  feet  three  inches  in  height;  his 
hand  was  17  inches  long  and  SF  inches 
broad,  says  Dr.  Plott  in  his  "  History  of 
Staffordshire."  The  Irish  giant  Murphy, 
contemporary  with  O'Brien,  was  eight  feet 
ten  inches.  A  skeleton  in  the  Museum  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  eight  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  and  that  of  Charles  Byrne 
in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
London,  is  eight  feet  four  inches.  The  tall- 
est living  man  is  Chang-tu-Sing,  the  Chinese 
giant.  His  height  is  eight  feet  three  inches. 
Tid-Bits.   

"You  look  awfully  blue.  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ? " 

"  That  editor  has  sent  back  my  last  batch 
of  poems.  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  get  his 
good- will." 

"  That's  easy  enough  done." 

"  How  am  I  to  do  it  to  put  him  in  good 
humor  ?  " 

"  Don't  send  him  any  more  of  your  poetry." 

Old  Martel— Whiskey  has  very  differ- 
ent effects  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Rowne  de  Bout — You  don't  say  so  ? 

Old  Martel — On  the  Bowery  it  causes 
drunkenness,  on  Wall  street  alcoholism  and 
on  Fifth  avenue  heart  failure. 


Unguarded  Gates. 

Wide  open  and  unguarded  stand  our  gates,  • 
Named  of  the  four  winds— North,  South,  East  and 
West; 

Portals  that  lead  to  an  enchanted  land 

Of  cities,  forests,  fields  of  living  gold; 

Vast  prairies,  lordly  summits  touched  with  snow; 

Majestic  livers  sweeping  proudly  past 

The  Arab's  date-palm  and  the  Norseman's  pine  — 

A  realm  wherein  are  fruits  of  every  zone. 

Airs  of  all  climes,  for  lo  I  throughout  the  year 

The  red  rose  blossoms  somewhere — a  rich  land, 

A  later  Eden  planted  in  the  wilds, 

Wiih  not  an  inch  of  earth  within  its  bound 

But  if  a  slave's  foot  press  it  sets  him  tree  ! 

Here  it  is  written  Toil  shall  have  its  wage 

And  Honor,  honor,  and  the  humblest  man 

Stand  level  with  the  highest  in  the  law. 

Of  such  a  land  have  men  in  dungeons  dreamed. 

And  with  the  vision  brightening  in  their  eyes 

Gone  smiling  to  the  fagot  and  the  sword. 

Wide  open  and  unguarded  stand  our  gates. 

And  through  them  presses  a  wild,  motley  throng — 

Men  from  the  Volga  and  the  Tartar  steppes. 

Featureless  figures  of  the  Hoang-Ho, 

Malayan,  Scythian,  Teuton.  Kelt  and  Slav, 

Flying  Ihe  Old  World's  poverty  and  scorn. 

These  bringing  with  them  unknown  gods  and  rites. 

Those  tiger  passions,  here  to  stretch  their  claws. 

In  street  and  alley  what  strange  tongues  are  these. 

Accents  of  menace  alien  to  our  air. 

Voices  that  once  the  tower  ol  Babel  knew  ? 

O,  L  berty  !  White  Goddess  I  Is  it  well 

To  leave  the  gates  unguarded  ?   On  thy  breast 

Fold  Sorr-w's  children,  soothe  ihe  hurts  of  fate. 

Lift  the  down-trodden,  but  with  the  hand  of  steel 

Stay  those  who  to  thy  ^  acred  portals  come 

To  waste  the  gifts  of  freedom.    H  ve  a  care 

Lest  from  thy  brow  the  clustered  stars  be  torn 

And  trampled  in  the  dust.    For  so  cf  old 

The  thronging  Goth  and  Vandal  trampled  Rome, 

And  where  the  temple  of  the  C;i:sars  stood, 

The  lean  wolf  unmolested  made  her  lair. 

— Thomas  Bailey  .\ldrich  in  the  Atlantic. 


Sunburn. 

Persons  with  sensitive  complexions  often 
experience  considerable  suffering  from  sim- 
ple sunburn.  The  remedy  in  such  cases  is 
care  in  protecting  the  complexion  in  mid- 
day, and  the  use  of  some  simple  lotion  to 
heal  the  blistered  and  irritated  skin.  One 
of  the  best  unguents  for  this  purpose  it  a 
cold  cream  made  of  almond  oil  or  of  sweet 
olive  oil.  A  simple  camphor-ice  rubbed 
over  the  flesh  is  also  efficacious,  and  a  single 
application  will  often  bring  relief  in  a  night. 

Where  one  is  certain  to  be  exposed  to  a  ' 
strong  sun  in  riding  or  rowing,  it  does  no 
harm  to  make  some  preparation  for  it.  Do 
this  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  you  protect 
your  face  from  the  wind  in  winter.  Rub  the 
skin  with  a  simple,  soft  cream  and,  if  you 
wish,  powder  it  well.  Wipe  off  any  surplus 
powder  or  oil,  and  when  you  come  in,  cleanse 
the  complexion  thoroughly  with  warm  water 
and  a  little  pure  Castile  soap,  if  it  does  not 
irritate  your  skin. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  advice  in  a  case 
like  this  to  all,  as  certain  complexions  are 
especially  sensitive  to  some  one  ingredient 
which  is  soothing  to  others.  Glycerine  is 
extremely  irritating  to  many  complexions 
because  of  the  tendency  it  has  to  dry  the 
skin.  This  may  be  partly  overcome  by  mix- 
ing it  with  a  certain  amount  of  rose  water. 
But  a  simple  cold  cream  is  one  of  the  most 
suitable  and  harmless  things  that  can  be  put 
upon  the  skin,  furnishing  the  pores  as  it  does 
with  needed  nourishment;  and  there  are 
very  few  complexions,  except  oily  ones,  with 
which  it  does  not  agree.  Oily  complexions 
need  no  lotion  of  any  kind,  but  they  should 
be  wiped  with  cologne  and  dusted  with  some 
simple  powder  to  remedy  this  defect,  which 
becomes  a  painful  disfigurement  in  warm 
weather. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  expose  the  com- 
plexion unnecessarily  in  summer.  All  the 
tonic  effects  of  country  air  and  life  may  be 
enjoyed  without  parching  the  skin  or  turn- 
ing it  brown  with  tan.  The  positive  injury 
done  to  the  skin  in  a  single  season  by  care- 
lessness does  more  lo  increase  wrinkles  and 
turn  the  individual  old  before  her  time  than 
all  the  harmless  lotions  in  the  world  will 
remedy.  The  rule  in  all  cases  is  care.  An 
ample  hat  or  sunshade  which  protects  the 
face  is  an  essential  part  of  the  summer  outfit. 

Our  ancestors  laid  great  stress  on  this 
point,  but  they  stayed  indoors  too  much. 
They  knew  few  of  the  present  joys  of  out- 
door athletics.  In  the  reaction  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  which  demands  greater  outdoor 
freedom  for  women,  we  may  have  gone  too 
far  in  mistaking  the  bronze  cheeks  for  the 
certain  signs  of  health.  A  complexion  soft 
and  pure  as  the  lily  may  accompany  as  ro- 
bust a  physique  as  one  tanned  in  the  winds 
of  March  or  bronzed  in  the  sun  of  August. 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 


A  Cool  Head. — There  is  nothing  that 
conduces  to  such  a  successful  meeting  of 
emergencies  better  than  a  cool  head,  with  a 
perfect  confidence  that  everything  is  going 
to  come  out  all  right.  Whether  things  are 
"  coming  out  all  right  "  or  not,  at  least  the 
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feeling  of  quiet  self-control  makes  one  bet 
ter  able  to  work  toward  the  good  result.  To 
a  mother  this  self-possession  is  invaluable. 
In  a  large  family,  small  events  calculated  to 
upset  the  domestic  machinery  are  constantly 
occurring.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature 
that  children  should  continually  have  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and  come  within  an  inch  of 
losing  their  lives,  but  it  is  equally  a  law  of 
nature  that  they  should  escape;  and  when- 
ever the  critical  moment  arrives  in  her  own 
life  or  in  the  life  of  another,  it  is  important 
for  a  woman  to  remember  that  the  very 
worst  thin;j  she  can  do  at  that  moment  is  to 
lose  her  head.  To  do  that  means  to  be 
helpless  instead  of  helpful,  to  be  a  drag  in- 
stead of  an  assistance.  In  an  emergency, 
one  should  rather  seem  heartless  than  in- 
efficient. There  are  always  ten  people  ready 
to  cry  or  faint  or  shed  tears  over  the  sufTerer 
where  there  is  one  who  stands  coolly  by  and 
sees  the  way  to  help  him.  Affection  and 
sympathy  are  often  best  proved  by  ignoring 
them,  particularly  when  the  moment  arrives 
that  calls  for  action  and  not  tears. — Harper's 
Bazar.   

Women  Fellows. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  de- 
cided to  admit  women  as  Fellows.  For 
many  years  the  society  has  accepted  papers 
from  women,  and  on  two  occasions  has  sin- 
gled them  out  for  special  honor,  as  when  in 
in  i860  Lady  Franklin  received  the  gold 
medal  in  commemoration  of  her  husband's 
discoveries,  and  when  in  1869 — a  case  more 
to  the  point — Mary  Somerville  received  the 
Patron's  medal  for  her  publication  further- 
ing geographical  science.  The  Manchester 
Guardian  for  July  7th  has  the  following  ex- 
cellent comment  on  the  decision: — "  Papers 
by  lady  travelers  have  frequently  been  read 
before  the  society,  and  it  has  for  some  time 
been  felt  to  be  an  anomaly  that  travelers  of 
the  standing,  say,  of  Mrs.  Bishop  (Miss  Isa- 
bella Bird)  should  be  excluded  from  the 
ranks  of  a  society  for  which  they  have  done 
so  much  good." 

While  endorsing  all  this  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, says  Natural  Science,  that  there  is 
the  strongest  objection  to  the  admission  of 
women  to  scientific  meetings  as  casual  vis- 
itors; it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  al- 
low only  the  lady  Fellows  to  introduce 
ladies,  as  meetings  of  a  society  held  for 
scientific  business  are  very  different  from 
Royal  Institution  lectures. 

We  do  not  remember  that  any  society  has 
refused  to  accept  a  paper  from  a  woman  be- 
cause she  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  woman, 
but  while  accepting  her  work,  most  societies 
refuse  to  allow  her  to  be  present  to  hear  it 
read.  The  Zoological  Society's  principle 
and  practice  on  the  subject  are  inconsistent: 
the  former  admits  women  as  Fellows,  "with 
the  same  privileges,  and  under  the  same 
regulations  in  all  respects  as  gentlemen," 
but  while  the  rules  admit  women  the  door 
keeper  excludes  them  from  the  meetings  ! 
The  Geologists'  Association  still  maintains 
its  lead  in  this  matter,  for  it  has  this  year 
elected  a  woman  whose  work  ranks  high,  a 
vice-president.  The  Geological  Society, 
however,  stiil  refuses  women  the  Fellowship, 
though  it  is  reported  by  Research  (vol.  i., 
1889,  p.  216)  that  when  the  subject  was  last 
discussed,  the  reform  was  only  lost  by  four 
votes;  and,  but  for  the  over-confident  zeal  of 
the  women's  advocates,  who  refused  any 
compromise  on  the  lines  suggested  above,  it 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  carried. 


How  She  Managed  It. 

A  young  couple  in  a  Lancashire  village 
had  been  courting  for  several  years.  The 
young  man  one  day  said  to  the  young 
woman,  "  Sal,  I  canna  marry  thee." 

"  How's  that  ?"  said  she. 

"  I've  changed  my  mind,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  said 
she.  "  If  folk  know  that  it's  thee  as  has 
given  me  up,  I  shanna  be  able  to  get  another 
chap,  but  if  they  think  I  have  given  thee  up, 
then  I  can  easy  get  another  chap.  So  we'll 
have  the  banns  published,  and  when  the 
wedding  day  comes  the  parson  will  say  to 
thee :  '  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  be 
thy  wedded  wife  ?'  and  thou  must  say,  '  I 
will ';  and  when  he  says  to  me,  '  Wilt  thou 
have  this  man  to  be  thy  wedded  hasband,' 
I  shall  say, '  I  winna.' " 

The  day  came,  and  when  the  minister 
said  "  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  be  thy 
wedded  wife?"  the  man  answered,  "  I  will." 

Then  the  parson  said  to  the  woman, 
"Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  be  thy 
wedded  husband  ?'  and  she  said,  "  I  will." 

"  Why,"  said  the  young  man,  furiously, 
"  you  said  you  would  say,  '  I  winna.' '' 

"  I  know  that,"  said  the  young  woman, 
but  I've  changed  my  mind  since." — Wade's 
Fibre  and  Fabric. 


*Y^OUNG  IfobKS'  QobUMjM. 


A  Little  Heroine. 

Written  tor  the  Rural  Press  by  Caroline  £. 
Sanders. 

Florence  Montfort  was  a  happy  girl  when 
it  was  decided  that  she  should  visit  her 
Uncle  Robert,  who  lived  on  a  farm  out  in 
Kansas.  Having  spent  all  her  life  in  a  city, 
she  looked  forward  to  this  as  to  a  new  kind 
of  an  existence,  and  so  it  really  was,  and  she 
was  not  disappointed  in  thoroughly  enjoying 
its  novelty. 

She  liked  to  enter  into  all  that  was  going 
on,  especially,  at  first,  to  get  up  early  in  the 
mornings  and  go  out  in  the  barnyard  to  watch 
them  milk  the  cows,  and  soon  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  learn  to  do  so  herself;  so  Susan, 
the  girl  who  attended  to  that  business,  gave 
her  permission  to  try  to  milk  gentle  old 
Sukey. 

"  But  she  has  a  dreadful  way  of  moving 
around,  Miss  Floy,  so  you  must  watch  her," 
said  Susan.  Florence  agreed  to  do  so,  and 
was  getting  on  famously  with  her  pail  nearly 
half  filled  when  Sukey  took  a  notion  to 
change  her  position.  The  new  milkmaid 
was  ofT  her  guard,  and  in  attempting  to 
snatch  the  pail,  lost  her  balance  from  the 
stool  she  w4s  sitting  on  and  the  next  minute 
ound  herself  with  the  pail  and  stool  on  the 
■ground  in  a  pool  of  new  milk. 

"  So  well  splashed,"  said  her  cousin  Rob, 
"  you  couldn't  tell  which  was  which." 

Her  cousins  who  had  been  watching  her 
set  up  a  shout  of  laughter,  in  which  Florence 
was  ready  to  join  as  soon  as  she  could  real- 
ize her  ridiculous  position. 

The  day  after  her  arrival  on  the  farm, 
Rob,  who  was  the  oldest  boy  and  about  her 
own  age — which  was  thirteen — said  to  Louis, 
his  brother,  two  years  younger: 

"  I  say,  Lou,  what  a  pity  she  isn't  a  boy  ! 
We  might  have  some  fun  with  her,  but  I 
don't  see  how  we  are  going  to  get  along  with 
a  girl,  and  dressed  up  in  good  clothes  all  the 
time,  too  ! " 

Only  a  few  days  later  Louis  expressed 
himself  in  equally  confidential  terms. 

"  I  cannot  see  what's  the  matter  with  you, 
Rob.  I  think  she  is  just  as  good  as  any 
boy,  and  a  good  deal  nicer." 

"  O,  of  course  she  is.  Since  we  have  got 
acquainted,  she  will  do  very  well,  for  she 
can  tell  the  best  kind  of  stories,"  was  the  re- 
ply, with  an  air  of  superiority. 

Florence  had  kept  up  the  character  of 
"  Princess  Scheherazade  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights,"  which  she  bore  at  home, 
and  that  charm,  united  to  her  willingness  to 
join  in  all  that  went  on — work  or  play — soon 
won  her  cousins'  hearts.  She  frequently 
met  with  such  mishaps  as  she  did  when 
learning  to  milk,  such  as  being  chased  by 
the  old  gobbler  out  of  the  barnyard  when 
she  went  out  to  feed  the  chickens  one  cool 
morning  with  a  red  shawl  around  her,  and 
another  time  slipping  off  the  pony  into  a 
mudpuddle  when  she  was  riding  on  a  man's 
saddle.  But  though  the  sweetness  of  her 
disposition  was  shown  in  all  these  little 
things,  it  was  an  occurrence  which  happened 
some  weeks  later  which  came  near  having  a 
terrible  and  tragical  ending,  only  averted  by 
her  bravery  and  self-sacrifice,  that  proved 
her  possessing  the  noble  traits  of  a  true 
heroine. 

It  was  a  pleasant,  bright,  starlight  Sunday 
evening  when  uncle  Robert  came  in  saying 
briskly: 

"  Well,  the  omnibus  is  waiting — room  for 
a  few  more.  Who  is  going  to  church  this 
evening  ? " 

The  omnibus  was  really  a  nice  spring 
wagon,  and  the  drive  to  the  village  was  only 
a  couple  of  miles  over  a  good,  smooth  road, 
yet  no  one  answered  but  Aunt  Charlotte. 

"  I  knew  I  should  be  crowded,  yet  there 
is  still  room  for  one  or  two  more,  so  you 
might  as  well  get  your  hats,  boys,"  continued 
uncle  Robert,  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  would  just  as  lief  let  Louis  and  Floy 
go,  as  I  went  last  Sunday  evening",  replied 
Rob. 

"  O  no,  Rob,"  said  Louis,  "  you  may 
have  my  seat  and  I  will  stay  at  home  and 
take  care  of  Bertie." 

To  which  Bertie  spoke  for  himself:  "No, 
cousin  Floy  is  going  to  stay  with  me;  she 
promised  me  she  would,  and  tell  me  a  story 
about  how  the  prairie  caught  fire  and  nearly 
burned  up  some  children,  if  I  wouldn't  tell 
the  boys  she  got  scared  at  a  cow  and  fell 
down  in  the  mud." 

"  O  Bertie!  and  you  said  you  would 
not." 

"  O  cousin  Floy,  I  didn't  mean  to,  in- 
deed I  didn't;  it  just  told  itself,"  exclaimed 
the  child,  bursting  into  tears,  as  he  realized 
what  he  had  done. 

The  boys  shouted  with  laughter  at  Flor- 


ence's expense,  in  which  the  grown  people 
could  not  help  joining.  Bertie's  tears  were 
dried  with  a  kiss  of  forgiveness  from  Flor- 
ence, and  then  his  papa  went  on  making  his 
arrangements  for  church. 

"  You  boys  are  very  kind  to  each  other," 
said  he;  "  your  self-sacrificing  spirit  is  cer- 
tainly commendable,  but  I  think  you  may 
both  come  with  us.  As  Florence  went  to 
church  this  morning  she  perhaps  prefers 
staying  at  home  to-night.  Bertie  will  be 
company  for  her,  and  Susan  and  Jerry  are 
both  here  for  protection." 

The  fact  was  the  boys  knew  that  the  ser- 
mon would  be  long  and  that  they  would  get 
sleepy,  but  they  were  too  well  accustomed 
to  yielding  obedience  to  their  father's  wishes, 
even  when  he  joked  with  them,  to  make  any 
further  reply. 

As  soon  as  they  were  fairly  off,  Florence 
seated  herself  for  the  business  of  entertain- 
ing her  little  cousin,  when  Susan's  voice  was 
heard  from  the  kitchen:  "O  please.  Miss 
Floy,  wait  just  a  few  minutes  till  I  finish  up 
my  dishes,  I  want  to  hear  it  all  so  bad." 

"  Yes,  we'll  wait  for  you,  Susie,  but  you'll 
have  to  hurry  up,"  answered  Bertie,  as  he 
arranged  himself  in  a  comfortable  position 
for  listening,  with  his  curly  head  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  old-fashioned  settee  and 
his  feet  over  the  arm. 

Susan  did  her  best  to  "hurry  up,"  but 
church  was  probably  more  than  half  out  be 
fore  Florence  was  fairly  started  in  her  story. 
It  was  something  she  had  read  in  a  book, 
but  told  in  her  own  language.  Her  audience 
was  small,  but  so  deeply  attentive  she  spared 
no  pains  to  please,  and  it  was  in  vivid  lan- 
guage, though  suited  to  tlie  comprehension  of 
her  listeners,  that  she  portrayed  the  hard  and 
lonely  life  of  a  settler  and  his  family  in  the 
heart  of  a  prairie,  where  he  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  comfortable  home  built 
and  some  of  the  conveniences  of  living 
around  him,  when  one  day  they  dis- 
covered that  the  prairie  was  on  fire.  There 
was  no  way  to  escape,  for  should  they  at- 
tempt to  flee  the  fire  could  travel  faster  than 
they.  It  was  at  the  end  of  a  long,  dry  sum- 
mer, so  they  were  surrounded  with  com- 
bustible mat*;rial.  Their  only  hope  was  to 
clear  a  circle  around  the  house;  then  O  how 
they  worked,  to  the  very  smallest  child,  and 
it  was  still  burning,  burning;  and  then  how 
they  stopped  in  despair,  and  it  was  still 
burning,  burning. 

"  Miss  Floy,"  interrupted  Susan  from  her 
seat  on  the  doorstep,  "every  time  you  say 
'burning,  burning,'  it  seems  to  me  I  smell 
something  burning." 

Florence  was  a  little  startled  and  got  up 
and  walked  to  the  open  door.  As  she  did 
so  she  saw  distinctly  a  light  shining  through 
the  crevices  of  a  small,  two-story  building 
across  the  yard  which  they  called  the  "tool- 
house." 

"  Could  Jerry  have  taken  a  candle  into 
the  toolhouse  i"'  asked  Florence,  as  she  knew 
this  was  contrary  to  her  uncle's  orders. 

"O  no,  Miss;  Jerry  has  gone  to  a  neigh- 
bor's," was  Susan's  reply. 

"  Then  get  me  the  key,  quick,  something 
is  wrong,"  she  said  in  a  brea  hiess  tone  as 
she  started  to  run  toward  the  building. 

Even  before  the  door  was  opened  she  saw 
that  it  was  on  fire  inside.  It  was  too  far 
from  the  house  or  barn  to  injure  them  unless 
the  wind  was  blowing,  but  they  pumped, 
carried  water  and  were  doing  their  best  to 
subdue  the  flames,  which  were  rapidly  get- 
ting ahead  of  them  as  Jerry  came  running 
across  the  lawn  screaming  something  in  a 
voice  that  was  hoarse  from  the  efTort  made 
to  make  them  hear. 

Florence  stopped  for  an  instant,  saying  : 
"  What  is  it  you  are  saying,  Jerry  ?" 

"The  powder.  Miss,  the  powder  !  Run 
for  your  lives;  there's  enough  to  blow  up  half 
the  farm  !" 

For  one  moment  she  felt  as  if  her  blood 
was  turning  to  ice.  She  remembered  in- 
stantly the  tin  can  of  powder  and  just  where 
it  stood  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  by  which 
you  reached  the  second  story  of  the  build- 
ing. The  thought  of  her  uncle,  whom  she 
loved  so  dearly,  how  long  and  how  hard  he 
had  toiled  for  this  comfortable  home  for 
himself  and  family  that  in  a  few  moments 
would  be  in  ruins.  Then  she  thought  of  her 
own  dear  parents,  her  loved  home  and  her 
darling  brother  Tom. 

"  Yes,  Tom  would  do  it,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "he  would  not  hesitate,  and  with  God's 
help  I'll  try,"  and  drawing  her  skirts  tightly 
around  her,  she  darted  across  the  interven- 
ing space  and  into  the  door,  apparently 
throwing  herself  into  a  sea  of  flames. 

Both  Jerry  and  Susan  rushed  after  her  to 
drag  her  back  as  they  saw  her  running 
toward  the  building,  and  reached  the  door 
just  in  time  to  see  her  almost  flying  up  the 
ladder,  and  then  to  see  the  flames  had  reach- 
ed the  foot,  rendering  her  return  impossible. 
Seizing  Bertie  in  his  arms,  Jerry  ran  at  the 
top  of  his  speed  across  the  lawn  and  out  of 
the  gate,  meeting  a  vehicle  coming  in  at  a 


furious  gallop.  Its  inmates  were  too  bent 
upon  reaching  the  burning  house  to  notice 
his  frantic  efforts  to  stop  them. 

Uncle  Robert,  too,  remembered  the  pow- 
der, and  from  the  instant  they  had  noticed 
the  fire  until  they  reached  the  spot  his 
thoughts  were  divided  between  heaping 
bitter  reproaches  upon  himself  for  not  hav- 
ing been  more  prudent  and  in  supplications 
to  the  Almighty  to  avert  the  dreadful 
catastrophe  which  was  threatened.  Harder 
to  bear  than  aught  else  appeared  the  thought 
of  injury  to  his  loved  niece,  for  whom  he 
had  begged  so  hard  to  have  with  them  this 
summer  to  fill  the  place  of  an  only  daughter 
who  had  died.  Almost  as  if  in  answer  to 
his  prayer,  the  first  object  his  eyes  rested 
upon  as  he  sprang  from  the  wagon  was 
Florence  standing  upon  the  limb  of  a  tree 
that  extended  to  the  window  of  the  burning 
hou=e. 

It  bent  and  swayed  beneath  the  little 
form,  though  she  lightened  her  weight  by 
clasping  one  armaround  the  bough  above  her, 
but  in  the  other  she  held  tightly  clasped  the 
can  of  powder. 

"Catch  it,  Uncle  Robert,"  she  cried,  as 
he  came  under  the  tree,  "  catch  it,  and  then 
I  can  get  down  easily. 

Uncle  Robert  did  not  afterward  often 
speak  of  the  fire,  or  of  anything  relating 
10  it,  but  when  he  told  Florence's  father 
about  it,  some  years  later,  he  said  : 
"  Never,  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old, 
can  the  picture  be  dim  in  my  memory  of 
how  I  saw  Floy  that  night,  standing  out  as 
it  did  in  the  bright  light  from  the  flames. 
On  that  slim  bough  she  looked  as  though 
floating  in  the  air,  and  I  felt  that  she  had 
indeed  been  an  angel  in  our  household." 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  think  \ou  could 
step  out  on  that  limb,  Floy.'"  asked  Louis. 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it.  I  only  thought  I 
might  be  able  to  throw  the  powder  out  to 
Jerry,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  harm." 

"And  then,  just  think,  you  would  have 
got  burned  up  like  those  poor  people  on  the 
prairie,"  said  Bertie. 

"Why,  I  never  said  they  got  burned  up, 
Bertie;  the  good  Lord  was  just  as  kind  to 
them  as  he  was  to  us,  and  they  were  saved 
by  using  the  very  thing  that  might  have  de- 
stroyed us,  for  it  was  by  strewing  powder 
around  that  they  destroyed  the  dry  grass  in 
a  circle  about  their  house  and  saved  it  and 
themselves. 

"  Johnny,"  said  his  mother,  "  if  you  don't 
quit  smoking  cigarettes  you  won't  grow  a 
bit." 

"  Don't  care  if  I  don't,"  responded  Johnny, 
sullenly. 

"  And,  of  course,"  continued  the  good 
woman,  "  if  you  don't  get  any  bigger  you 
will  still  have  to  wear  clothes  made  from 
your  father's  old  ones." 

"  I  guess  I'll  quit,  ma." 

It's  singular  that  the  man  who  can't  sleep 
nights  in  a  bed,  with  every  window  up  and 
no  superfluous  attire,  can  drop  into  a  chair 
after  dinner  in  a  back  office,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  105'  and  where  flies  do  battle, 
and  can  sleep  so  sound  that  he  can't  see  the 
man  with  the  bill  for  pew  rent  or  hear  the 
jingle  of  the  telephone. 

Tom  (of  Pittsburg) — Did  you  see  the  au- 
rora borealis  while  you  were  East  ? 

Laura  (of  Oshkosh) — No.  You  know 
there  are  very  few  theatres  open  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year. 


POmER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.— U, 
S.  Govtrnnunt  Food  RtpO'^l, 
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JpATRO^S  Of  J^USBAfJDFlY. 
The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dbwiy,  Secretary  State  Orange  of  California. 

Pescadero  Grange  did  not  meet  in  July 
because  the  hall  we  meet  in  was  being  en- 
larged and  improved.  It  is  completed  and 
furnished  nicely.  We  held  our  regular 
meeting  in  it  the  first  Saturday  in  August, 
and  are  pleased  with  the  change.  Have  a 
class  of  two  on  the  way  and  expect  more  ap- 
plications soon.  It  is  a  very  busy  time  with 
us  just  now,  getting  in  hay  and  grain  to 
thrash. — I.  C.  Steele. 

Watsonville. — We  hear  from  a  tried 
and  true  soldier  of  the  cause  that  a  class  of 
seven  is  to  receive  the  3rd  and  4'h  degrees 
at  the  next  meeting  of  Watsonville  Grange. 

INFLUENCE   OF  THE  GRANGE. 

Hiram  Hawkins,  Master  of  the  Alabama 
State  Grange,  gave  the  following  paragraphs 
in  his  late  annual  address: 

I  see  some  before  me  now,  who,  ten  years 
ago,  and  before  they  joined  the  Grange, 
were  living  in  log  cabins  and  running  a  one- 
mule  farm.  Under  the  teachings  of  the 
Grange  and  its  cooperative  advantages,  they 
have  added  to  their  acres,  widened  their 
fields,  adorned  their  homes  and  now  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  two-story  frame  dwellings, 
painted,  and  ornamented  with  orchards, 
fruits  and  flowers;  with  lovely  children,  who 
are  being  educated  as  they  grow  up,  pre- 
senting a  happy  family,  who  sing  the  beau- 
tiful songs  ol  the  Grange  and  thank  God  for 
its  blessings  to  them  and  to  their  commu- 
nity. If  one  family  in  a  community,  one 
community  in  the  county,  could  be  thus 
blessed  by  the  Grange,  what  a  ble-sing  it 
would  be  if  its  overshadowing  influences 
should  hover  over  every  household  in  the 
land!  There  are  hundreds  of  farmers  whose 
examples  are  living  attestations  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  say. 

STATE  GRANGE  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

We  learn  that  an  audience-room  in  the 
new  Unitarian  Church  at  San  Jose  has  been 
secured  for  holding  the  State  Grange  meet- 
ings. The  Pomona  Feast  will  be  given  in 
Turn  Verein  hall.  Reduced  rates  have  been 
secured  for  hotel  and  boarding  accommoda- 
tions. Worthy  Master  E.  W.  Davis,  Past 
Master  Webster  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Grange,  and  their  families,  are  among 
those  who  have  engaged  rooms  at  the  St. 
James  Hotel,  opposite  St.  James  Park. 
This  hotel  is  conveniently  located  to  the 
place  of  meeting  and  has  225  rooms,  single 
and  in  suits. 

Brother  Cyrus  Jones  has  been  appointed 
a  committee  to  assist  visitors  in  securing 
good  and  satisfactory  accommodations.  San 
Jose  Grange  is  evidently  wide-awake  in  ad- 
vance preparations  for  the  entertainment  of 
members  and  insuring  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able meeting. 

GRANGE  COOPERATION. 

Two  Rock  Grange  has  had  prepared  a 
circular  showing  the  benefits  reaped  by  that 
Grange  in  its  cooperative  efforts  during  the 
part  year,  which  will  be  quite  interestmg  to 
other  Patrons.  It  has  also  passed  resolu- 
tions which  will  be  submitted  in  the  circular 
for  the  consideration  of  each  Grange,  with 
the  hope  that  efforts  will  be  made  for  more 
extensive  and  profitable  cooperation  under 
the  trade-card  and  other  plans.  Let  the 
matter  be  well  considered  in  both  subordi- 
nate and  the  State  Grange.  We  hope  other 
Granges  will  be  well  prepared  to  report, 
upon  this  and  other  subjects  which  interest 
them  most,  during  the  coming  season.  Two 
Rock  Grange  is  the  most  forward  in  the 
State  in  its  cooperative  action,  and  it  will  be 
decidedly  interesting  for  other  Granges  to 
learn  about  their  successful  experience. 

Circulars  will  soon  be  sent  to  each 
subordinate  Grange  with  blanks  for  making 
out  the  annual  statistical  report  by  the 
Secretary.  Every  Patron  should  attend 
Grange  between  now  and  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber as  important  matters  will  continually  be 
brought  up  for  consideration  before  the 
coming  State  Grange  meeting. 

Another  Grange  Burned  Out.— Wm 
Taylor,  Secretary,  writes  from  Kibesillah 
August  i6th,  that  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Grange  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  to- 
gether with  the  charter  and  some  of  the 
other  articles.  The  Grange  has  now  no 
place  of  meeting  except  at  some  private 
house,  and  there  is  no  member's  house  well 
situated  for  that  purpose.  The  Grange  is 
thus  discouraged  and  may  not  resume  meet- 
ings. Kibesillah  has  always  had  some 
warm-hearted,  zealous  Patrons  to  advocate 
its  cause  and  no  doubt  has  done  much  good 
during  its  existence.  We  hope  it  may  again 
be  restored  to  active  usefulness. 

Williams'  Grove  Picnic— We  have 


received  from  General  Manager  R.  H. 
Thomas  a  handsomely  printed  invitation  to 
attend  the  19th  Annual  Interstate  Exhibi- 
tion Picnic  at  Williams'  Grove,  Pa.,  from 
August  29th  to  Sept.  3d.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  this  will  be,  like  former  meetings 
at  the  Grove,  the  largest  gathering  of  the 
year  of  farmers  and  others  interested  in 
Grange  and  agricultural  matters. 

By  request  of  State  Lecturer  Huffman,  a 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  Grange  will  be  submitted,  relating 
to  the  forfeiture  of  membership  fees  paid  by 
applicants  who  fail  to  present  themselves 
for  initiation. 

Honored  Dead. — Among  the  honorary 
members  of  the  Grange  who  have  died  dur- 
ing the  past  year  are  Bro.  T.  T.  Hooper,  of 
Montezuma;  Mrs.  P.  Peterson,  of  Antelope; 
Mrs.  A.  j.  Woods,  of  Tulare;  Mrs.  Mary 
Ailing,  of  Stockton;  and  Mrs.  J.  Chester  of 
Eden  Grange.  Bro.  R.  Davenport,  for 
many  years  the  venerable  Chaplain  of  Sac- 
ramento Grange,  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  over  90  years.  If  any  readers  are  aware  o* 
the  death  of  any  other  member  of  the  State 
Grange  since  last  session,  they  are  kindly 
requested  to  inform  this  office. 

Worthy  Master  Davis  has  the  prepar- 
ation of  his  annual  address  well  under  way, 
and  we  are  promised  a  copy  for  printing  be- 
fore the  5th  of  September.  Bro.  Davis  is 
anxious  that  all  officers  of  the  State  Grange 
should  have  their  reports  well  and  promptly 
prepared. 

state  grange  excursion  rates. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  over  all  its  lines, 
to  give  the  same  reduced  rates  as  granted  at 
the  late  sessions  of  the  State  Grange.  Mem- 
bers and  visiting  Patrons  attending  the  ses- 
sion will,  on  going,  pay  full,  unlimited  rates, 
taking  a  receipt  for  the  same  and  be  fur- 
nished tickets  on  returning  at  one-third 
price,  making  a  two  thirds  rate  for  the  round 
trip.  Members  can  go  at  any  time,  taking  a 
receipt  for  their  fare  and  obtain  the  reduc- 
tion, as  above  stated,  on  returning. 

Write  out  some  views,  or  questions,  im- 
portant to  be  discussed  at  the  State  Grange. 

Grange  Blessings.  —  The  history  of 
farmers'  organizations  and  their  objects  and 
aims,  both  new  and  old,  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  teaches 
conclusively  that  the  farmers  of  this  country 
need  the  Grange  and  that  the  whole  class 
are  under  lasting  obligations  to  that  organi- 
zation for  many  of  their  present  blessings 
and  privileges.  And  it  is  certain  that  the 
Grange  has  done  more  to  elevate  the  farmer 
and  his  calling  than  all  other  forces  com- 
bined. In  view  of  these  facts,  and  as  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  we  should  make  an  extra  efl!brt 
to  build  up  the  Order.  The  Grange  is  a 
manly,  conservative  institution  and  will  not 
interfere  with  your  politics  or  religion. 

Determine  for  Yourself.— A  writer 
gives  the  following  advice,  which  may  be 
safely  followed  just  now:  "  Read,  reflect 
and  act,  regardless  of  external  conditions 
and  the  political  environments  which  char- 
acterize your  political  status,  and  you  need 
not  forget  there  is  a  reasonable  amount  of 
personal  independence,  in  this  respect, 
which  each  one  may  adjust  to  suit  himself 
We  do  not  undertake  to  say  exactly  what 
you  should  do  as  to  political  relations  and 
partisan  affiliation;  that  you  can  determine 
for  yourself.  But  we  want  to  set  all  '  the 
facts  and  circumstances,'  as  the  lawyers  say, 
before  you,  and  then  we  will  trust  to  your 
own  good  sense,  intelligence  and  apprecia- 
tion for  whatever  kind  of  action  you  may 
choose  to  adopt.  As  yet,  you  may  not  be 
prepared,  but  anon,  things  will  become  more 
fully  developed,  and  when  the  crucial  hour 
comes— when  all  parties  and  platforms  come 
to  the  front  and  distinctly  declare  the  prin- 
ciples and  policies  upon  which  they  will  go 
before  the  people — then  you  may  be  pre- 
pared to  define  your  exact  position  and  to 
range  yourself  with  whatever  element,  or 
party,  corresponds  the  nearest  to  your  own 
deliberate  beliefs  and  sense  of  right.  In 
the  meantime,  let  the  educational  process  go 
on.  Study  the  issues  that  challenge  atten- 
tion without  fear  or  favor.  Accept  the  truth 
as  you  find  it,  and  do  not  be  turned  aside  by 
any  manner  of  assumption,  pretense, 
sophistry  or  dogma.  Do  this,  and  you  may 
rest  assured  you  will  come  out  right." 


Now,  dip  a  piece  of  blue  litimus  paper  in, 
and  if  the  paper  does  not  turn  red  the  water 
is  not  acid. 

If  you  are  looking  for  carbonic  acid,  pour 
into  the  tube  about  an  inch  of  water  and  the 
same  quantity  of  lime  water;  if  there  is  car- 
bonic acid  the  water  becomes  milky,  and  on 
adding  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  will  become 
clear  again. 

To  see  if  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  known 
as  gypsum,  is  present,  fill  a  test  tube  with 
about  lyi  inches  of  water, and  a  little  chloride 
of  barium;  if  a  white  precipitate  is  formed 
which  will  not  dissolve  when  you  add  a  little 
nitric  acid,  the  water  contains  gypsum. 

A  test  for  magnesia  is  made  as  follows: 
Fill  a  test  tube  one-third  full  with  the  water, 
bring  it  to  a  boil  over  a  spirit  lamp,  then 
add  a  very  little  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
the  same  amount  of  phosphate  of  soda;  set 
it  aside  for  som^  moments,  and  if  magnesia 
is  present  it  will  form  a  white  precipitate. 

If  the  test  tube  is  one-fourth  full  of  water, 
and  two  drops  of  cochineal  is  added,  and  the 
water  turns  blue  instead  of  pink,  it  will  de- 
note the  presence  of  lead. 

Copper  will  be  shown  by  adding  a  few 
drops  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  some  wa- 
ter in  which  have  been  placed  a  few  filings 
of  soft  iron.  If  it  turns  blue  it  is  an  evidence 
of  copper.  Adding  one  drop  of  ferro'cyanide 
of  potassium  to  a  little  water  in  a  test  tube 
will  color  it  blue  if  iron  is  present. 

A  large  number  of  other  tests,  of  course, 
are  made  in  a  thorough  analysis,  but  these 
are  the  ones  which  will  most  interest  the  or- 
dinary engineer,  and  can  be  made  with  the 
least  trouble  or  expense. — Textile  World. 


Tests  for  Water. 


When  you  wish  to  ascertain  whether  wa- 
ter IS  hard  or  soft  take  a  clean  tube,  pour 
about  an  inch  of  soap  solution  into  it,  then 
add  a  few  drops  of  water,  which,  if  hard, 
will  turn  it  milky  or  curdy. 

If  you  wish  to  see  if  the  water  is  acid  or 
alkaline,  fill  a  tube  half  full  of  water  and  dip 
a  piece  of  red  litimus  paper  into  it;  if  the  pa- 
per does  not  turn  blue  it  is  not  alkaline. 


The  Gospel  of  Good  Health. 

When  the  day  is  over,  the  shadows  are  fall- 
ng  and  you  seek  your  home,  how  do  you 
greet  the  table?  Do  you  lean  back  in  weary 
exhaustion  and  press  your  hand  over  and 
over  your  head Does  the  music  of  laugh- 
ter jar  upon  your  overstrained  nerves,  and 
slight  noises  cause  you  to  start  in  fretful  im- 
patience ? 

If  so,  you  are  a  brain-tired  man,  and  you 
need  physical  culture  to  give  vigor  and 
tone  to  that  part  of  your  system  which  is  so 
all-important  as  to  either  make  or  mar  you. 
Take  plenty  of  exercise. 

The  only  cure  for  insomnia,  that  deadly 
foe  of  health  and  beauty,  is  physical  culture. 
Ask  Paddy  the  stonemason  if  he  is  troubled 
with  a  sleepless  couch  after  running  up  a 
40-foot  ladder  for  ten  hours,  and  he  will 
stare  in  astonishment  at  the  inquiry.  Then, 
if  so,  imitate  Paddy  and  walk  four  miles  a 
day,  or  eight,  if  need  be,  until  sleep  will  lit- 
erally haunt  your  pillow  and  refuse  to  be 
driven  away. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  your  manly  form 
becoming  suspiciously  stout,  and  you  yourself 
plethoric,  short  of  breath — a  sort  of  "  Pick- 
wickian" resemblance  in  your  face  and  figure.' 
Again  we  emphasize  "physical  culture"  as  a 
certain  preventive  against  unnecessary  bur- 
dens of  flesh. 

Should  ynu  be  called  upon  by  sonne  emer- 
gency to  endure  an  unusual  strain,  whether 
of  body  or  mind,  this  attention  to  your  phy- 
sical needs  vsill  then  prove  itself  an  ample 
compensation  for  any  little  trouble  or  fatigue 
it  may  have  entailed  upon  you. 

Yes,  physical  culture  is  closely  connected 
with  good  health,  good  morals  and  longevity. 
It  is  the  best  improvement  of  our  leisure,  if 
we  are  following  sedentary  occupations. 

At  any  rate,  William  Cullen  Bryant  prac- 
ticed it  until  he  was  past  80.  Gladstone  to- 
day, takes  his  never-failing  bath  and  sallies 
out  to  fell  trees.  John  Ericsson,  though 
working  1 5  hours  a  day,  walked  New  York 
streets  from  ten  o'clock  P.  m.  until  midnight 
for  exercise. 

And  since  God  has  given  us  bodies  which 
demand  development,  lungs  which  cannot 
live  without  oxygen,  and  minds  connected 
with  both  of  them  by  subtle  and  manifold 
ties,  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  apply  these  needs  of  our  well- 
being. — New  York  Ledger. 


An  individual  who  aspires  to  the  particu- 
lar seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  belongs  to  the  Bloody  Seventh  was 
talking  to  a  crowd  of  voters  in  a  neighbor- 
ing village    One  of  the  party  said  to  him: 

"  Colonel,  I  understand  you  are  project- 
ing for  a  seat  in  Congress?  " 

The  Colonel  nodded. 

"  Well,  we  would  like  to  know  how  you 
stand  on  the  Mills  bill  and  the  McKinley 
bill  ?  " 

"  Wall,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  ain't  thought 
much  about  it,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  Mills  bill  ought  to  be  paid  first,  as  it  is 
the  oldest  of  the  two. 


TOP 
BUGGIES 


We  Offer 
Special  Prices 
To  Cash  Buyers. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Caunniie  Adxiliast  of  the  Flnt  Unit*, 
rlan  Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Frankllo  Ste  ,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  Addreaa  Ura.  B.  F.  Giddlnrs,  as  above. 


Because 

We  are  Overstocked 
And  wish  to  Close  Out 
Certain  Consignments, 


Our  Entire  Stock 
Is  Guaranteed 
As  to 

Workmanship  and 
Material. 


1 


You  had  better 

Write  us  for  Prices  and 

Tell  us  What  you  Need. 


1 


We  have  the  Largest 
And  Best  Stock  on 
The  Pacific  Coast. 


TOP  BUGGIES, 
OPEN  BUGGIES, 
RUN  ABOUT  BUGGIES, 
BUSINESS  BUGGIES, 
SURREYS,  CARTS, 
PHHONS,  BUCKBOARDS. 


SAH  FKANCISCO  and  SACSAMSflTO. 


lAuo.  27,  1892. 
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Information 

FOI^ 

Settlers! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


K  ern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  6,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair, 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Cjrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

I3rought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 


S.  W.  FERGUSSON, 


Bakersfield, 


California. 


S.  p.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

PaDer  Mannfaclnrers  and  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER I 

Linlnf;  Paper  o(  every  deecrlptlon  lor  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAISIM  WRAPS  AND  SWEAT  FAPKRS. 

Uanllla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Manatacturera  of  "  Eagle "  Paper  Bags. 

41 B  OlKT  fltront.  Hnn  VraBnlann. 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  iuventlonB  for  drying 
Raiains  and  Praaxs  by  steam  in  2i  hours — oiher 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Ret  ins 
•II  symp,  juice  and  flavor  in  orltclnal  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
lars. CALIPUKNI^  FRUIT  KVAPOKATING 
*  M'P'O  CO.,  347i  8.  Sp  lng  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  1 

WMlewash  Ym  BarDS  M  Feices! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthar  Snooesafnlly. 

Catalogue  and  teetlmon'als  sent  by  mail. 
WM.  WAINWRIOHT, 
No.  5  Spoar  Street,  San  Franclsco.l  Cal. 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Oreenbank"  08  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (teste  99  S-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  In  the  State,  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  eto. ,  for  sale  by 

T.  W.  JACKSON  Bi  GO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
No.  5  MARKET  ST.,      -     San  Francisco. 


JAKES  If.  HATBN.  THOMAS  K.  HAVKN, 

Notary  Publla 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

Ko.  580  OalirornlB  Street, 
Talepboae  do  1748.  SAM  VRATCUOO  OAl, 


THE  CARTER 

CLING  FITTER. 

A  siApi-s:,  practicai,  dbticb 

For  Cutting  and  Pitting  Clingstone  Peaches 
Bapidly  and  Without  Waste  or 
Mutilation. 


In  all  other-methods  and  machines  the  pit  ts  cut,  dug  or 
punched  out,  together  with  more  or  lees  of  the  flesh,  the 
Carter  Clirg  Pitter  removes  the  pit  in  an  easier,  cleaner  and 
more  economical  manner  and  turns  out  work  that  cannot 
be  equaled,  at  a  speed  that  oannot  be  attained  by  any  other 
method  or  machine. 


PAT"  MAV  17  las?. 


Price,  f.  o.  b  $18.00 

Terms  Cash. 

Full  and  concise  directions  for  setting  up  and  operating 
accompany  the  machine. 

A.  G.  CARTER, 


Care  Hawley  Bros., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Tuition  One  Tear  (52  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Reg^ular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Rates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Address  W.  C.  RAMSET. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $G6,  Delivered  Anywhere  in  the 

United  States. 
These  Scales  ho,^o  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  35  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Boales  of  like  quality.    A.i  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  in  stock. 

Truman, Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 
Incorporated  April,  1874. 


AnttioriEed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  ap  and  ReserTe  Fnnd  800,000 
Dlrldends  paid  to  Stockholder*...  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOOAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMULLKN  Secretary 

General  BankloK.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  OB  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1,  \»m  K.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


GALE 

BAKER  ^'^^  HAMILTON 
^NFRANCISCO-SAOMMENTO 


rupture; 


I>ILES  and  all  Rectal  Dis- 
eases POSITIVSLT  CDttSD,  in 

from  30  to  60  days,  with- 
out OPBRATION  OR  DBTSN- 
TIOK  FROM  BU8INBS8.  AlsO 

ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVAIE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  Strictcrs 
AND  Urinart  Troublks  CURED.  No  iharge  unless  cure 
is  effected.  Consultation  free.  Call  or  address  for  pam- 
phlet. DR8.  PORTkRFIELD  &  LOSET,  838  Market  St 
San  Francisco,  Oal. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

HOBSKS  Foundered —Chico  Enterprise:  Six- 
teen tine  horsfs  were  foundered  yesterday  on 
what  is  known  as  the  "  river  ranch  "  on  the 
Ranfho  Chico.  There  was  a  band  of  horses 
pastured  in  a  stubble  field,  the  wheat  of  which 
had  just  been  threshed.  A  pile  of  about  40 
sacks  of  wheat  were  also  in  the  field,  but  pan- 
nels  had  been  put  aronnd  it  to  protect  the 
grain  from  the  stock.  The  horses  broke  one  of 
these  panels  down  and  proceeded  to  fill  them- 
selves up  on  new  wheat,  and  immediately  re- 
paired to  a  creek  to  drink,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  16  of  them  are  dead  and  others  very 
si.'k.  Most  of  the  animals  belonged  to  Rancho 
Chico,  and  the  wheat  vtai  the  property  of  P. 
M.  Guynn,  who  has  the  "  river  ranch"  rented. 
The  total  loss  will  amount  to  between  $1500 
and  $2000. 

Inyo. 

East  Side  Crops. — Independence  Index:  A 
visit  to  the  farm  of  Finley  Mclver  on  the  East 
Side  of  Owens  valley  would  be  a  revelation  to 
many  people  who  have  lived  within  sight  of 
that  tract  for  many  years,  but  who  have  never 
visited  it  or  formed  any  reasonable  idea  of  its 
possibilities  and  value.  About  40  acres  are  now 
under  cultivation,  this  being  the  third  year, 
and  the  showing  made  establishps  bevond  cavil 
the  excellence  of  that  section  for  the  growing 
of  all  ordinary  crops.  Alfalfa  excels.  Fruit 
trees  and  vines  are  thrifty  and  healthy.  Vege- 
tables of  all  kinds  are  of  first  quality  and  the 
yield  enormous. 

Kerrt. 

Live-Stock  Notes  — Bakersfield  Echo:  A 
representative  of  the  Echo  recently  paid  a  brief 
visit  to  a  number  of  points  in  the  mountains 
of  this  cou  ity,  and  the  information  he  gained 
gave  him  further  proof  that  our  upland  neigh- 
bors are  not  the  least  prosperous  part  of  our 
population.  The  cattlemen  complain  some  of 
short  fed  and  low  prices — sales  during  the  past 
fortnight  have  been  for  4  and  4i  cents  for  range 
beef—but  those  who  have  sheep  are  more  than 
happy,  and  neither  the  cattlemen  nor  the 
American  sheepmen  are  depending  exclusively 
on  their  live  stock  interests  for  ttieir  income. 
Some  grain,  hay  and  other  crops  are  being  pro- 
duced, and  a  pretty  good  market  is  found  for  it 
all.  Five  years  ago  sheepmen  enjoyed  the 
enmity  of  all  the  cattlemen;  but  since  the 
former  have  become  such  good  customers  for 
all  the  surplus  feed  and  hay,  they  are  not  held 
in  quite  such  bad  esteem.  One  man  on  South 
Fork  declared  that  but  for  these  people,  times 
would  be  much  harder  than  they  are.  He  de- 
clared that  he  could  make  more  money  selling 
sheep  feed  than  by  raising  cattle.  More  than 
one  old-timer  said  that  the  mountains  of  this 
part  of  the  State  are  better  adapted  to  sheep- 
raising  than  cattle.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
a  contrary  view  is  held  by  others.  Since  grain- 
raising  has  received  such  an  impetus,  the  growth 
of  well-bred  hogs  is  on  the  increase.  The 
acorns  and  other  m«st  will  fatten  them  some 
years,  but  not  a  few  farmers  are  patting  their 
hogs  on  grain.  S.  S.  Hill  of  Linn's  valley  re- 
cently sold  a  bunch  of  15-months-old  hogs  for 
something  over  $7  per  head. 

Farm  Notes  — Martin  Levering  in  Los  An- 
geles Express:  In  company  with  a  small  outing 
party  bound  for  the  heavily  timbered  districts 
farther  north,  the  writer  passed  through  Te- 
hachapi  valley,  and,  wherever  inquiry  was 
made,  the  ranchers  stated  that  the  hay  and 
grain  crops  of  this  valley  were  fully  up  to  the 
standard,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  In 
Brighi's,  Cummings'  and  Bear  valleys,  the 
same  satisfactory  conditions  were  found  to  ex- 
ist. Combined  harvesting  raschines,  requiring 
from  24  to  30  horses  and  five  men  to  operate 
them,  are  used  almost  exclusively,  in  prefer- 
ence to  steam  thre»her",  and  turn  out  from  200 
to  250  sucks  per  day.  Much  dissatisfaction  ex- 
ists over  the  low  price  of  wheat  and  barley, 
and  quite  a  number  of  the  largest  ranchers  in- 
tend storing  their  crops  in  anticipation  of  bet- 
ter prices  a  few  months  hence.  Hay,  however, 
brings  :\  very  fair  price,  several  hundred  tons 
being  sold  at  Tehachapi  last  week  for  shipment 
at  $12  per  ton.  In  the  great  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley harvesting  is  fairly  over,  and  the  valley 
looks  brown  and  bare.  Many  of  the  ranchers 
are  growing  rich  raising  grain.  One  man,  who 
owns  a  2500- acre  ranch,  put  out  $10,000  at  in- 
terest last  year,  which  was  the  net  proceeds  of 
last  season's  crop.  He  is  bui  one  of  many. 
Good  grain  land  may  be  had  in  any  amount  for 
from  $15  to  $25  per  acre.  Although  Kern 
county  is  sparsely  settled  in  most  parts,  it  is 
rapidly  filling  up  with  an  industrious  and 
desirable  class  of  people.  All  the  tillable  gov- 
ernment land  has  been  taken  up,  but  a  great 
deal  of  timber  land  remains.  In  the  northern 
art  of  the  county  several  irrigation  districts 
ave  been  formed,  and  will  bring  water  from 
the  Kern  river  and  other  sources.  In  this  way 
it  is  intended  to  reclaim  thousands  of  acres  of 
at  present  comparatively  worthless  land. 

Mendocino. 

The  Hop  Crop  — Ukiah  Dispatch  and  Demo- 
crat: The  condition  of  the  hop  crop  in  Ukiah 
valley  has  materially  improved  of  late,  and  the 
shortage  will  not  be  as  great  as  was  anticipated 
In  some  of  the  yards  the  yield  will  be  equal  to 
last  year.  Picking  will  commenre  about  Sep- 
tember 1st.  There  is  no  contracting  being 
done,  the  growers  feeling  confident  that  prices 
will  improve  as  the  season  advances. 

Monterey. 

San  Lucas  Grain  Crop.— Salinas  City  Demo- 
crat: The  grain  crop  has  now  been  so  far  har- 
vested and  warehoused  that  a  reliable  estimate 
of  the  yield  can  now  be  made.  E.  C.  Griswold, 
manager  of  the  San  Lucas  warehouse,  computes 
that  there  have  been  already  hauled  and  stored 


23,000  bags,  or  1600  tons,  and  there  is  yet  to 
come  in  about  12.000  bags,  or  800  tons,  making 
a  total  of  35.000  bags,  or  about  2400  tons.  For 
1891  the  yield  was  approximately  5000  tons, 
and  for  1890,  8000  tons.  Taking  1890  as  a  fair 
average,  this  year's  yield  is  about  a  qnarter  one. 
The  quality  is  a  shade  below  standard;  color 
slightly  darker;  pods  not  well-rounded  out  and 
kernels  inclined  to  be  starchy;  grains  heavier 
than  usual.  The  grain  is  yet  held  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  producers,  but  few  small  lots  hav- 
ing been  sold.  Besides  this  year's  crop  the 
warehouse  contains  1200  tons  of  ol.i  wheat, 
owned  by  Trescony,  Cook,  Earle  and  others. 

Naoa. 

A  New  Obchard  District. — Napa  Register: 
That  portion  of  Napa  valley  lying  between  Oak 
Knoll  and  the  city  of  Napa  is  the  principal 
fruit-growing  section  of  the  county,  and  yet 
the  industry  here  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Some 
500  acres  are  now  planted  to  trees  that  bear  well 
and  bring  profit  to  thrifty  orchardists.  A  few 
years  hence  this  section  will  undoubtedly  be 
one  vast  orchard,  as  the  soil,  climate  and  loca- 
tion are  splendidly  adapted  to  fruit-growing. 
The  shipping  point  is  Union  station.  In  the 
immediate  neighborhood  are  several  orchards 
in  full  bearing.  The  largest  are  those  of  S.  M. 
Tool,  W.  A.  and  W.  M.  Fisher,  L.  M.  Turner 
and  Mr.  Goldstein. 

Nevada. 

First  Exhibit  of  Oranges. —  Grass  Valley 
Union:  There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  Nevada 
county  raised  oranges  and  lemons  at  the  Dis- 
trict Fair  for  the  first  time.  This  culture  has 
not  made  much  headway  in  this  county,  bat  it 
is  making  gradual  progress. 

Oranse. 

Walnuts. — Santa  Ana  Blade :  The  walnut 
crop  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  in  this  county  this  year.  Con- 
servative estimates  place  the  crop  at  about 
1,500,000  pounds.  The  acreage  of  nonbeai-ing 
trees  is  very  large — nearly  that  of  bearing  or- 
chards, and  is  constantly  increasing.  Between 
Garden  Grove  and  Anaheim  has  been  set  oat 
one  of  the  largest  walnut  orchards  in  the  State, 
which  will  come  into  bearing  in  another  year. 
The  young  trees  are  everywhere  doing  well,  and 
the  walnut  industry  bids  fair  to  become  the 
leading  one  of  Orange  county. 

Valuable  Orkvoes.— Blade:  The  Valencia 
oranges  are  the  most  profitable  known.  One 
man  near  Albambra  sold  over  $2000  worth 
from  130  trees  this  year.  The  \  alencia,  or 
Du  Rios  orange,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a 
prolific  hearer  and  comes  to  market  in  July, 
although  they  were  a  little  late  this  year. 
Coming  in  at  this  season  of  the  year,  you  see, 
makes  them  very  valuable.  They  are  worth 
now  $4  a  box  wholesale,  and  the  man  who  has 
a  Valencia  orange  orchard  has  a  veritable 
bonanza. 

San  Diego. 

Farm  Notes.— Otay  Press:  The  hay  crop  at 
Campo  has  been  unusually  large,  and  the  corn 
crop  promises  good.  Farmers  in  this  section 
are  now  busy  threshing  their  barley,  wheat  and 
oats,  which  are  turning  out  well.  The  Campo 
flouring  mills  are  preparing  to  commence  oper- 
ations soon,  and  grind  out  the  products  of 
home  industry  and  save  freightage. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Among  the  Dairies.— Santa  Maria  Times:  A 
trip  through  the  dairy  region  discloses'tbe  fact 
that  the  flush  green-feed  season  is  over  and 
that  dry-feed  butter  is  all  that  is  being  shipped 
from  this  valley.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  num- 
ber feeding  green  corn,  but  the  majority  is 
still  depending  on  the  ranges  and  picking,  as  a 
rule,  is  exceedingly  short  for  this  time  of  year. 
Nearly  all  dairymen  have  laid  in  an  unusual 
supply  of  hay.  Hay  is  excellent  food  for  fat- 
tening cattle,  but  it  is  not  recopnized  as  firs'- 
class  for  milch  cows,  especially  barley  hay.  It 
cannot  compete  with  the  green  natural  grasses 
of  the  ranges,  the  want  of  which  is  already  tell- 
ing on  the  output  of  our  dairies.  At  J.  C 
Bonetti's  dairy  they  are  milking  about  130 
cows,  with  an  output  of  90  rolls  at  a  churnine. 
every  two  days.  The  cows  are  fat,  but  the  feed 
is  not  making  the  butter  that  it  usually  does  at 
this  season.  Mr.  Bonetti  has  a  well  equipped 
dairy  in  all  departments  and  knows  how  to 
run  it.  Our  representative  also  called  at  the 
dairy  of  J.  B.  Bonetti,  who  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal tenants  of  the  Leroy  estate.  He  sublets 
several  hundred  acres  of  choice  bean  land  to 
Portuguese  and  has  found  it  a  very  profitable 
business.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  dairymen 
of  our  valley  and  has  between  two  and  three 
hundred  cows,  but  at  present  he  is  milking  but 
140.  All  dry  stock  is  taken  away  to  pasture  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  and  the  milch  cows  given 
full  benefit  of  the  remaining  feed.  He  is  mak- 
ing at  present  six  boxes  of  butter  per  week. 
He  is  well  supplied  with  hay,  and  pumpkins 
will  be  in  soon,  so  that  he  hopes  to  at  least 
keep  up  the  present  rate  throughout  the  season. 
He  has  500  acres  in  beans,  which  are  reported 
as  looking  the  best  of  any  beans  in  the  valley. 

Santa  Clara. 

A  Tobacco  Colony. — Gilroy  Advocate:  H.W. 
Briggs,  the  well-known  tobacco  expert  of  San 
Francisco,  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the  future  of 
of  California  as  a  tobacco-growing  country,  and 
says  that  within  a  very  few  years  the  crop  raised 
will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  output  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Briggs  pronounces  the  Gulp  tobac- 
co to  be  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world,  but  this  he 
says  is  an  old  story  to  him.  As  far  back  as 
1876,  the  Gulp  tobacco  received  the  highest 
award  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion in  competition  with  all  other  American- 
grown  tobacco.  Mr.  Briggs  says  that  every 
county  in  the  State  can  grow  very  fine  tobacco, 
but  at  present  San  Felipe  has  advantages  in  ad- 
dition to  its  climatic  conditions  which  will 
make  the  tobacco  grown  there  of  a  very  supe- 
rior quality.  It  is  a  fact,  Mr.  Briggs  says,  that 
tobacco  can  be  grown  all  aronnd  here  which  at 


seven  cents  a  pound  will  net  the  planter  a  very 
handsome  profit,  but  that  figure  would  be  a 
very  low  one,  for  it  would  be  superior  to  the 
Eastern  product  which  yields  easily  12  to  20 
cents. 

Fruit  Shipments. — San  Jose  Mercury:  The 
Eastern  green-fruit  shipments  for  the  week 
ending  August  22d,  from  the  broad-gauge 
freight  depot,  were  the  largest  ever  recorded 
from  San  Jose  in  one  week,  the  amount  being 
1,433,230  pounds  against  1,109,670  pounds  for 
the  previous  week  ending  August  13th.  The 
green-fruit  shipments  started  oflF  at  a  lively 
rate  last  Monday  with  an  average  of  15  cars 
daily.  Every  available  fruit  car  was  pressed 
into  service,  and  had  there  been  more  cars  on 
hand,  the  freight  shipment  in  regard  to  green 
fruit  would  probably  have  touched  the  2,000,- 
OCO-pound  mark.  jPruit  shipments  this  year 
are  far  ahead  of  (he  shipments  made  daring 
the  same  month  last  year.  For  the  corre- 
sponding week  ending  August  18,  1891,  the 
green-fruit  shipment  amounted  to  355,920 
pounds;  dried  fruit,  155,065  pounds;  week  end- 
ing August  25th,  green  fruit,  613,395  pounds; 
canned  fruit,  551,565  pounds.  On  Sept.  1,  1891, 
the  shipment  of  green  fruit  amounted  to  355, 
920  pounds;  dried  fruit  115,065  pounds.  The 
shipments  of  canned,  dried  and  green  fruit  this 
year  are  noticed  to  be  far  in  excess  of  the  con- 
signments made  last  year.  While  total  over- 
land shipments  last  week  were  2  128,920  pounds, 
the  shipments  next  week  will  probably  exceed 
them  considerably.  For  the  corresponding 
week  last  year  1,467,650  pounds  went  forward. 
Over  127,000  pounds  of  this  year's  crop  of  dried 
apricots  went  forward,  and  the  canned-goods 
shipment  amounted  to  435,800  pounds,  against 
155,065  pounds  for  the  corresponding  week  last 
year.  On  the  narrow-gauge  route,  the  local 
shipments  amounted  to  1,642,325  pounds.  A 
large  amount  of  fruit  was  transferred  from  this 
route  las'  week  for  shipment  overland. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Fruit  Items. — Watson ville  Pajaronian:  It  is 
estimated  that  the  apple  crop  of  this  valley 
will  reach  250,000  boxes  this  year.  It  will  take 
about  400  cars  to  take  that  amount  of  fru't  to 
market.  It  is  also  estimated  that  the  entire 
fruit  output  of  the  valley,  including  berries,  for 
the  season — say  up  to  the  opening  of  the  berry 
shipments  of  1893— will  be  over  1000  cars,  and 
yet  the  fruit  business  is  but  in  its  infancy  in 
this  valley.  Agents  of  San  Jose  packers  have 
been  plentiful  in  this  valley  for  several  weeks, 
and  they  have  been  ready  to  contract  for  prunes 
in  large  and  small  quantities.  Even  the  man 
with  a  few  trees  has  been  sought  out  and  offered 
inducements  to  let  go  of  his  fruit.  For  some 
reason  the  price  has  taken  a  drop  during  the 
past  week,  and  quotations  are  now  down  to 
$35  per  ton.  Some  good  sales  have  been  made 
as  high  as  $40  per  ton.  Early  in  the  month, 
agents  of  Lis  Gatos  and  San  Jose  driers  were 
oflfering  up  to  $50  per  ton.  This  year  the 
peach  crop  of  the  Pajaro  is  of  a  quaUty  that 
would  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  most  ardent 
lover  of  the  peaches  of  the  Sierra  foothills. 
From  the  vicinity  of  Corralitos  and  Green  val- 
ley carloads  of  choice  and  beautiful  peaches 
have  been  shipped  this  season,  but  not  all  of 
the  good  stone  fruit  comes  from  that  section. 
The  other  day  Gus  Sanborn  brought  in  a  lot  of 
Hale's  Early  and  Crawford  peaches  thit  for 
size,  beauty  of  coloring  and  excellence  of  flavor- 
ing were  equal  to  anything  in  that  line  from 
the  Coralitos  district.  No  part  of  the  Pajaro 
valley  has  a  monopoly  of  excellence  in  fruit 
production. 

Sonoma. 

Dried  Grapes. — Sebastopol  TimM:  A  gentle- 
man well-informed  on  the  subject  informs  us 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  an  active  demand  for 
grapes  for  drying.  One  vineyard  south  of  San 
Francisco,  producing  2000  tons,  has  been  con- 
tracted for  at  $70  for  the  dried  fruit,  which  is 
equal  to  $15  a  ton  for  the  green  grapes.  This 
price  will  satisfy  our  producers.  There  will  be 
an  unusually  large  amount  of  grapes  dried  in 
this  county,  especially  in  the  more  northerly 
vineyards.  There  is  every  indication  that  the 
yield  will  be  light  in  the  wine-making  sections, 
and  from  all  we  can  hear  there  is  plenty  of 
cooperage  for  the  crop  in  Sonoma  township, 
ano  little  or  no  embarrassment  is  felt  on  that 
account  in  other  sections.  Growers  are  confi- 
dent cf  better  prices  for  wine  in  the  future. 

Fruit  at  Cozzens. — Cor.  Santa  Rosa  Farmer  : 
The  grape  crop  in  'his  district  will  not  be  more 
than  three  fourths  of  a  crop.  P.  F.  Patronacb 
is  enlarging  his  winery.  He  intends  to  use 
nearly  double  the  amou.it  of  grapes  that  he 
did  last  year,  as  his  cellar  is  now  empty.  A 
San  Francisco  firm  has  been  here  buying  dried 
grapes,  offering  $70  per  ton  for  them.  Very 
few,  however,  have  been  sold.  Mr.  Fairbanks, 
of  Geyserville,  has  bought  nearly  all  of  the 
peaches,  plums  and  apples  raised  in  this  valley; 
$20  to  $30  per  ton  wai  tne  price  paid  for  peaches. 
■The  prune  crop  is  light  in  this  section.  The 
French  prunes — what  there  is  of  them — are 
bursting  open  in  some  orchards  and  in  others 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  hurt. 

Hop  Crop.— S.  R.  Farmer :  H.  Ludolph  has 
13  acres,  which  look  as  well  as  last  year.  He 
expects  about  the  usual  crop.  Mr.  Z'weifel  has 
20  acres,  which  look  as  well  aa  last  year.  He 
expects  to  get  100  bales.  8.  Purrington  has 
60  anres,  outlook  for  crop  nothing  extra.  His 
yield  will  be  400  bales.  R.  Denner  has  20 
acres,  new.  Yield  will  be  75  bales.  Otis  Allen, 
the  pioneer  hopgrower  in  the  Sta'e,  said  he 
had  20  acres,  as  good  as  last  year.  Would  yield 
122  bales.  E.  E  Granger  has  13  acres,  not  very 
good;  crop  short,  70  bales.  P.  Rafferty  has  31 
acres,  looKing  well,  about  130  baUs.  F.  Hanzel, 
32  acres,  outlook  for  crop  fair.  Had  280  bales 
last  year,  and  expects  250  this  year,  W.  J. 
Hall  reported  30  acres;  prospect,  light  yield, 
perhaps  six  tons  to  the  acre,  180  bales.  Chas. 
Farmer,  35  acres,  not  as  good  as  last  year,  but 
will  probably  have  220  bales.  The  red  hops 
were  better  than  the  white.   R.  Peterson  re- 


ported his  crop  as  75  acres  near  Santa  Rosa, 
which  produced  520  bales  last  year,  and  will 
yield  475  bales  this  year.  He  has  also  75  acres 
on  Russian  river,  which  will  yield  between  600 
and  700  bales.  John  McMinn' reported  37  acres, 
which  look  better  than  last  year.  He  expects 
220  bales. 

Tulare. 

Larob  Peachm.— Traver  Advocate:  J.  A. 
Boyd,  who  owns  a  ranch  about  three  miles 
north  of  Traver,  has  broken  the  record  for  fine 
fruit  this  season.  He  left  at  this  oflBce,  this 
week,  some  of  the  largest  peaches  that  ever 
grew.  One  of  the  lot  weighed  just  18i  ounces 
and  measured  13  inches  in  circumference 
around  anyway.  Seven  of  the  peaches  weighed 
just  even  seven  pounds,  and  12  of  the  lot 
weighed  just  11  pounds,  and  we  doubt  very 
much  if  there  is  another  section  in  the  State 
that  can  find  anything  to  compare  with  this. 

Yolo. 

SuLPHUR-Box.— Winters  Express  :  Elias  Ire- 
land has  invented  a  fruit-sulphuring  contri- 
vance. The  tray»  of  fruit  are  piled  on  a  car 
which,  when  full,  is  run  on  a  track  to  the  sul- 
phur-box. The  door  is  hung  on  hinges  from 
the  end  and  is  lifted  by  means  of  a  rope  and 
pulleys;  a  lever  which  has  a  fulcrum  of  six  feet 
against  six  inches  is  then  palled  down,  which 
raises  the  cartrack  and  all  on  a  level  with  a 
slide  in  the  sulphur-box,  ihe  car  is  then  run  in, 
the  lever  lowered  and  the  car  run  out.  When 
the  fruit  has  been  in  the  sulphur  fumes  long 
enough,  the  car  is  run  under  the  trays  aeain 
and  the  fruit  is  then  run  on  to  the  drying- 
ground  for  spreading.  The  contrivance  is  sim- 
ple, easily  applied  to  any  box  and  can  be  han- 
dled by  a  boy. 

Yuba. 

Hop  Notes.  —  Wheatland  Four  Comers: 
Wheatland  has  been  swarming  with  people  of 
all  sizes,  dispositions  and  nationalities  for  the 
past  week,  anxious  to  pick  hops.  Tuesday  last 
John  Roddan  commenced  picking  his  fallen 
hops.  His  new  hopper  kilns  work  fairly  well, 
the  only  defect  being  in  the  draft.  This  they 
hope  to  remedy  in  a  few  days.  J.  H.  Durst 
started  Thursday  to  picking.  Although  but 
one  day's  notice  was  given  the  public,  about 
200  pickers  applied  for  boxes.  Many  had  to  be 
turned  away  to  await  the  picking  in  the  other 
yards.  The  hops  are  in  a  fine  condition,  both 
for  the  picker  and  grower.  Special  care  will  be 
given  to  drying  by  all  the  Bear  river  growers, 
and,  with  their  extra  kiln  room,  a  uniform 
grade  of  hops,  which  cannot  be  excelled,  will 
be  put  on  the  market. 

OREGON. 

Hop  Notes.— Eugene  (Lane  Co.)  Register. 
The  exodus  from  the  city  to  the  hop  fields  has 
already  begun,  and  by  another  week  hundreds 
of  pickers  will  be  at  work  gathering  the  crop  in 
this  county.  Mr.  J.  Yarnell,  one  of  the  leading 
hopgrowers  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  informs  us 
that  there  are  but  few  lice  in  his  yard  this  year, 
and  he  has  eo  fear  of  their  doing  any  damage 
to  the  crop.  He  says  he  stripped  the  vines  of 
their  foliage  to  a  height  of  about  six  feet  from 
the  ground  early  in  the  season  and  destroyed 
the  leaves  and  sprouts  picked  off.  In  this  way 
the  lice  were  canght  in  their  nesting  place  and 
destroyed.  But  few  lice  are  left  in  the  yard, 
and  he  says  they  do  not  appear  to  increase  in 
numbers.  He  also  reports  a  light  growth  of 
vine  and  does  not  expect  to  obtain  more  than 
three-fourths  of  an  average  crop. 

WASHINGTON. 

Crops  in  Eastern  Washington.— Colfax  Ga- 
zette :  While  the  grain  is  too  far  along  to  be 
damaged  seriously  by  this  week's  high  temper- 
ature, the  berry  has  been  more  or  less  shrunken 
by  the  hot,  d-y  weother.  In  Walla  Walla, 
Columbia  and  Garfield  counties,  the  grain  was 
too  near  ripe  for  this  to  amount  to  much.  The 
effect  was  more  perceptible  in  the  Palouse 
country  and  in  the  northern  counties  east  of 
Ki  ttitas  In  Stevens  and  Spokane  counties  grain 
has  matured  too  rapidly  and  harvest  is  in  full 
progress,  and  threshing  will  begin  the  present 
week.  In  Douglas  Co.  beading  is  about  done  and 
threshing  begun.  About  half  a  crop  is  secured, 
except  in  the  western  part,  where  a  better 
yield  is  assured.  In  Kittitas  and  Yakima 
grain  has  ripened  well,  and  i«  being  harvested 
rapidly,  with  good  results.  The  water  supply 
is  getting  very  low  in  many  sections  of  the 
eastern  counties.  Pastures  are  becoming  very 
khort  and  there  is  no  feed  for  stock,  excent  in 
hay  fields  where  the  hay  has  been  cat.  Fruit 
and  potatoes  are  doing  fairly  well,  though  there 
is  too  little  moisture  for  the  latter,  and  the 
aphis  is  damaging  apples  to  some  extent,  es- 
pecially in  Spokane  county. 


Dr.  Charles  G.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
most  promient  physicians  in  thp  United  Slates,  and 
who  has  sent  a  large  number  of  invalids  to  Eddy, 
New  Mexico,  during  the  past  year,  writes  to  Mr.  G. 
O.  Shields  of  that  city  : 

"  I  must  say  that,  without  exception,  every  patient 
that  I  have  sent  to  this  delightful  country  has  made 
wonderful  improvement.  I  am  delighted  with 
what  your  climate  has  done  (or  them,  and  shall 
certainly  send  you  a  large  colony  next  winter." 

The  Pecos  valley,  of  which  Eddy  is  the  prin- 
cipal town,  is  attracting  the  attention  of  physicians 
everywhere,  as  having  the  most  perfect  climate  to 
t>e  found  on  this  continent  for  persons  suffering 
from  lung  or  throat  troubles,  catarrh,  asthma,  rheu- 
matism, etc.   

IHFORTAHT  TO  FABHERS. 

We  hive  a  Urge  sam  of  money  to  loftn  at  s  low  rate 
of  Interest  on  morti;aire  nn  ranches.  Write  to  us  (or  (ull 
particulars.  HOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  608  CalUornIa 
St.,  San  Francisco.    Rooms  6  and  7. 


$600,000 

To  LOAK  II  AlfT    AMOUn  AT  TDK   T»T  LOWiaT  MABKIT 

rate  ot  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  OalUoniia  Btraet,  San 
Frandioo. 
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^mki'  birectory. 


Biz  Unes  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60a  per  lioe  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


PARSONS  &  GBIPPITH,  GeyeervlUe,  Sonoma 
Co.  We  will  exhibit  some  of  our  pure  bred  English 
Shire  Stallloos  at  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento.  Pro- 
spective buyers  should  see  our  stock  there. 


V.  H.  BOBKB,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
HoleteiDs;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  aweepstalcei 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBBSBIYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  ^Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  tor  sale. 


JOHN  LTNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Crulkghank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


PATENT  OWNERS  OF 


NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  and  StroBvmt  ExpIoalTcs  Im  tbe  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Stnmf*  and  Bank  Blaatinc. 
use  no  other.   Aa  others  liMITATB  oar  eiant  Powder,  so  do  tbey  Jndaon. 


an  Inferior  artlele. 


Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmer 
by  naaBafaetarlBB 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THE  CI^IPPEB  MIIaIaH,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPM  and  FI7SE  at  Kiowest  Bate*. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CHARLES  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Frieslan 
Cattle.  Catalogues  on  applioation, 

M.  D.  HO  ^KINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep, 

PBROHERON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  LakerlUe,  Sonom*  Co.,  OaL,  breeder 
of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle. 


BRjjJElDER    OF  BBQISTBRBD 
Cattle,   H.  A.  Uayhew,  Niies,  Cal. 


JERSEY 


P.  H.  MTJRPHT,  Perkins,  Saa  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBR  8AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franolaeo, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  ol 
•very  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,  Los  Angeles, CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DBER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 


G.  BLOM,  St.  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cat,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptivecatalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLINQ,  Callstoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Bend  for  Circalar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowla   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


O.  B.  DWINELLB,  Breeder  of  Shropshire  and  Shrop- 
shire-Merino cross-bred  rams,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co. ,  Cal. 


F.  BULLARD,  Woodland, Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Premium  Band  ol  the  State. 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  tor  sale. 


8W/NE. 


WILLIAM  NILBS.Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland<!hlna  and  Berkshire  Pigs,   drcolarg  free. 


TYLBR  BBAOH,    Sao  Jose,  Oal.,    bre?J*i  of 
Ihortnghbred  Berkshire  ana  Essex  Hogi. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OIIiBEBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  140  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


MONEY '^i 


HOW  CAN  I 
Make  Some  T" 
By  using  the  Faciflo  Incabator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Tborooghbred  Poaltry 
and  Ponltry  A  ppliancea.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  83- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  outs  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls, to  FaclflcTnoaba- 
tor  Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE- 


HiLSTED  IHCDB&TOR 

COMPANY, 
IBia  MjrUm  Mroet,  ••klaad  Cal. 

Saod  SUmp  for  Oinolar. 


MAKE 


BED    BALI.  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  eto., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  miloh  oows; 
it  increases  and  enrtohea 
their  milk. 

693  Howard  St.,  San 
Franclaoo,  Oal. 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM, 

WILMANS  BROS.,     -      -  Proprietors 

Successors  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN.  STANISIiAVS  CO..  OAI,. 

Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR   POULTRY  FOOD. 


Patented  June  16,  1386;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORBEN  CUT  BONK  WILL  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  E009, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooaat  AKents.  PETALUMA,  OAL. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PRINCIPAL  OPPICE,  NO.  51    FREMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  Engines,  Pamps  and  MacliiDer} 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap-Welded  Wroaght-Iron  Tubing  Oonpled  with 
Patent  Lead-Lined  OoapUngs. 

FOR  IRRIGATING.  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


i 


i 

m 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly. Wheel  WalkInK  Beam  for  Famping  Large  Qaantitles  of  Water 
Sand  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO..  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
FrM  Ooaob  to  •ndlFrom  tb«  Houm.  J-  W.  BBOKBB.  Proprl«tor. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

OAKLAND,        -  CAL. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
EngrUafc  Shire,  Clydesdale 
Percher«.£   aad  Coach 
Horses. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  &  EASY  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  St  SSd  Sts. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Address  Box  86. 


Dr.A.E.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Paciflo  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Vn.  mm 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

881  Qolden  Oate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
Telephone  3069. 
i»-OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

No  risk  in  throwing  horses     Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  premises. 


MUSHROOMS  i 


How  To 
Grow  Them, 


.  Falconer. 


For  home  use  fresli  Mushrooms  are  a  delicious, 
hlKhly  nntrltlouH  unit  wholeHonie  delicacy; 
ami  for  market  they  are  less  bulky  than  eegs, 
and.  when  properly  handled,  no  crop  is  more  re- 
munerative. Any  one  who  ha,s  an  ordinary  hou.se 
cellar,  woodshed  or  barn  can  Krow  Mushrooms.  This 
is  the  most  practical  work  on  the  snbject  ever 
■written,  and  the  only  book  ongrrowlnB  Mush- 
rooms ever  published  in  America. 

The  whole  subject'  is  treated  In  detail,  minutely 
and  plainly,  as  only  a  practical  man.  actively  en- 
gaced  in  IVIushroom  Ki'owint;  can  handle  It. 

The  author  describes  liiiw  he  himself  f;rows 
Mushrooms,  alsii  h'nv  they  ;ire  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leadin);  market  Kardeners,  .and  for  home 
nse  by  the  most  successful  private  ({rowers. 

The  book  is  amply  and  pointedly  illustrated,  with 
engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for  this 
work. 

Is  nicely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth. 

Price,  postpaid,  fltl.OO. 

Sold  by  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  Co. 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  EsNDALL,  U.  D. 

86  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  medicines  used 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
diclnes.  Rules  lor  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  irlth  a  fine  en> 

  graving  showing  the  appearance 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  o.i  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7^x6  inches.  Price,  only  26 
cents,  or  five  for  tl,  on  rocelpt  of  which  we  will  send 
by  mall  to  any  address  DEWET  PUBLISHING  O.,  tM 
Mftrknt  Rtrftftt.  flftii  FrunoUco, 


P  O  U  L  T  R  Y  M  E  N  ,  fo"  r;Ct  an"S 

conoeauently  the  price  of  eggs  Is  advauclng.  Every  one 
should  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food  regularly 
if  they  desire  to  have  egga  to  sell  when  they  reach  high 
prices.  Get  It  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
B.  P.  WEIiLINOTON,  4S8  Wanhlngton  St.,  San  FrHndioo. 


D 


BWBT  dl  CO.,  PATENT  AQijlNT^i,  HSiO 
lUfktt  li,  Um  FtmsImo.  msTatot.  i»  rtoni  at. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUT- 


THE  BEST  I 


lies 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  su,  do  yon  usa  our  Patent 

IF  NOT..  WHY  NOT? 


-  MADE  ONLY  BY  - 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  COi 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street 


 H.  H.  Moou  k  8ora,  Btocktoo,  C»L— GmLi- 

m:  Is  uuwer  to  joui  loqalr;,  would  >Ute  thmt  I  used 
yoai  H.  H.  H.  Uobneot  on  mj  HoIUod  prUe-wlSDlng 
cow,  *■  Leok  Menlo,"  for  »  wreocbed  shoalaer,  tad  It  re- 
Uered  her  rery  mnch.  She  ml  rod  the  next  d»y,  ud  while 
■till  solferiDg  (rom  the  sprain  ?*ve  the  burgeet  antbeo- 
tioted  qiuotlt;  of  milk  ever  riven  on  thia  cout  (IM 
gaUon*  per  d«jX  showing  concloBively  the  great  relief 
received  from  roar  remedy.  I  oooilder  It  *  oeceeeitj  lo 
my  atables,  and  when  awajr  from  home  feel  perfectly 
■afe,  as  inexpertenoed  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Eespecttully 
yoon,  FK^NK  H.  BUBKE, 

Breeder  of  Rezlslered  Holstelns  and  Berkthirea. 
Henlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  3Sd,  188S. 


MAITUFACTDRKD  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGBISTS, 

348  MAIS  8TRKEI,  STOCKTON,  CAL 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  IMost  Effective 
insect  Powder  on  the  IMarl(et. 


BT     ITS     DTTELIJGENT  USE 
hotels,    restaoraots,  saloons, 


hotels, 

■tores  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troableeome  insects.  It  is 
DOW  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
o<  the  principal  hotels  in  the  United 
Btatse,  and  wherever  it  has  been  io- 
trodoced  it  has  given  complete  sat- 
islactlon.  Owing  to  an  increaaed 
production  of  Pyretbnun  flowers, 

from  which  this  valuable  article  ie   

made,  and  their  improved  facilities 
for  reducinK  them  to  powder,  the  manufacttirers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  in  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

himi  asi  lii&nlactiim;  Co., 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Nei  Books  for  BorticoJtQrists. 

A  New  Book  on  PropmKation  of  Plants  

"THE  NURSEBY  BOOK,"  by  Prof.  L.  H.  BaUey,  Editor 
ot  The  American  Gard^m,  bit  been  prepared  with  the 
utmmt  pains.  The  book  is  abeolntely  devoid  of  theory 
and  speculation.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  plant  phys'- 
olofo',  nor  with  any  abstruM  reasons  of  p'aot  growth 
It  simplT  tells  plainly  and  briefly  what  every  one  who 
sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting,  sets  a  graft,  or  cro«se«  a 
flower  wants  to  know.  It  is  entirely  new  and  original  in 
method  and  matter.  The  cute  number  almost  100,  ami 
are  made  especially  for  it,  direct  from  nature.  The  book 
treats  of  all  kinds  ol  cultivatei  pbnts,  fruits,  vegttables. 
greenhouse  plants,  hardy  herbs,  omameotai  t>e>s  and 
shmbs,  and  forest  trees.  A  "nursery  list"  is  th;  great 
feature  nf  the  book.  It  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  over 
2000  plants,  with  a  short  statetnrnt  with  each,  telling 
which  of  the  operations  described  in  the  first  five 
chapters  are  employed  In  propagating  them.  About  300 
pages,  lOmo.    Price,  in  library  style,  cloth,  wide  margins, 

91 ;  pocket  style,  paper,  aarrow  margins  SO  cts. 

The  New  Potato  Cnltnre,  by  Elbert  S.  Carman. 
Editor  of  the  Rural  Sew  Torker.  For  the  past  15  years 
the  author  has  given  a  part  of  bis  time  to  potato  experi- 
mentation, in  the  hooes  that  he  might  throw  some 
additional  light  upon  the  various  que-tions  involved  in 
the  central  problem,  "  How  to  increase  ihe  jleld  without 
proportionately  increasing  the  eo«<  of  production."  The 
object  of  Mr.  Carman's  book  is  to  show  all  who  raise 
potatoes,  whether  for  home  uie  solelv  or  lor  market  as 
well,  that  the  yield  may  be  increased  three-fold  without 
a  oorrespoudirg  Increase  in  the  cost;  to  show  that  the 
Uttle  garden  pa-ch,  of  a  fortieth  of  an  acre  perhaps,  may 
just  as  w.U  yield  ten  bushels  as  three  bushels;  to  induce 
farmers  and  gardeners  lo  experiment  with  fertilizers, 
not  only  as  to  kind,  that  Is  to  cay,  the  conit<tuent8  and 
their  most  effective  profortiotis,  but  as  to  the  most 
economical  quantity  to  use.    Price,  cloth,  75  ct». ; 

P«P«  40cU. 

Address  DEWEY  PUBLISH INO  CO., 
220  Market  Street,      San  Francisco.  Cal. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

8AOBAMENTO  CAL. 

ROOT,   NEILSON    &  OO.. 

UAirurACTURns  or 

Steam    Engines,  Boilers, 

A>D  ALL  KIKD8  OF 

MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 

rioorlng  Mills,  Baw  UUli  and  Quarts  Mills  Machinery 

oonstroctod,  Btted  op  and  repaired, 
rront  St.,  bet.  H  fe  o  Mi„      Sacramento,  OmL 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  i  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OmCS,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAE  FBAECI8C0,  CAL. 
Warehoase  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  poeelble  rates  of  Interest. 
Pull  OarKoee  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  QEOEES  FOE  OEAIE  BAGS,  Ag^coltural  Implementi,  Wagoni.  Orooeriei 
and  MerchandlM  of  every  deeoriptlon  lolicited. 

E.  VAN  BVEBY,  Manaser.  A.  H.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


I 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLiED  WITH  AN  ORDiNARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

MTJECEE  &  CO,,  Pacific  Coast  Agenti.  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


P.&B  .DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  2S,  ISsS.) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fruits. 

HO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pnt  n  in  Rolls  contaiDing  1000  spre  feet,  or  in^  Reams  of  480  Sleets— 24  x  36. 


SAMPLES  AND  LIRCULAB3  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCiSCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

l\1achinery   and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATKS  OHEEBFULLT 
KUBNISBKD. 

Address  Works,  First  &  Stevenson  Sts. 

SAN  FBANCXSCO  CAL. 

Send  01  book'showing  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 
free. 


Coinini^^iop  )llercliapt3. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE. 

Green  and  Dried  Fraite, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beant  and  Polatoes. 

Advances  made  on  OonalKnzneDta. 
SOS  *  310  Davis  St.,         San  Frar  oil  o, 

[F.  0.  Box  USA.] 
iV^nitirnmenta  Solicited. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

fiOl,  608,  606,  607  &  6O0  Front  St., 
And  300  Wuhlngton  St,  SAN  FRANaSOO. 

GrlES  JNTU  n.  AXj 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POULTRY, KOG8,GAME,ORAIN,PBODI70B 
AND  WOUL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

CominissioD  Merchants. 

GREEN    AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNUENTS  SOLICITED.     PROVFT  RETURNS 
418.  416  &  417  Waehlnffton  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

SIO  CaUfomla  St..  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Prodace  Exclunce. 


Impersonal  attention  ^ren  to  sales  and  liberal  adrancee 
made  on  conBl^n.ent8  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


(laTAiUBHas  1864.) 

SEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

39  Clay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street, 
San  Fkincisoo,  Cal. 
lySHIPPINO  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY.-ffl 


B(?AY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Bkat  BROa.  Kstibliohad  1855. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Ifem)>ers  S.  F  Produce  and  Bay  Exchange. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES— Grain,  Beam  *  Hmj. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  others  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  CL\Y  ST.,  San  Francleeo.  Cal. 


EVELETH  A  HASH. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Prodace.  Poultry,  Game,  EfTK 
Hi.!e«,  Pelfs,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St..  anil  221,  223, 
2-25  and  227  WashinKton  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10,  12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Mill  In 
the  market. 

Everj  Ob* 
Guaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  in 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 


Bi^I(3a-S    GA.K.I^IA.a-E  CO., 

We  are  now  poeitkely  closing  ont  regardless  of  cost  our  entire  stock  of  First  Class 

Extension  Top  Oarriages,    Surreys,  Phaetons  and 
Buggies, 

TO  OXjOSZI  XTI»  3BX7fllXXaZllSS, 

aao  and  aaa  mission  st.,         .         .        ban  pranoisoo. 


TRDMAN,  HOOKER  4  CO,,  Sai  Fracisco  or  FreSDO. 


O.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Sacoessors  to  THOMSON  k  EVANS), 

110  and  lis  Beale  Street,  8.  W. 

MACHI17E  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Enginai 

and  aU  kinds  of  MACHINERY. 

CO 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  August  24, 1892. 
There  has  been  a  fairly  free  call  for  funds  to  make 
lyances  against  grain  which  is  going  into  the  ware- 
ousee.  The  continued  depression  in  the  wheat  and 
irley  market,  largely  through   manipulation  at 
ome  and  abroad,  causes  farmers  not  to  offer  much 
a  the  market  but  hold  for  an  advance  la'er  on. 
he  continued  heavy  shipments  of  fruit  to  the  dis- 
ibutlon  markets  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  brings 
1  large  sums  of  money,  which  contribute  largely  in 
ipplying  the  wants  of  those  farmers  who  are  hold- 
iB  grain.  For  the  week  under  review,  trading  in 
rain  has  been  quite  light,  particularly  in  wheat, 
he  continued  dropping  of  the  markets  at  home  and 
3road  makes  farmers  indifferent  sellers,  and  it  is 
aimed  by  those  in  position  to  take  a  conservative 
lew  of  the  general  situation  that  they  are  fully 
istified  in  storing.  The  low  price  of  silver  allows 
nglish  and  (Continental  importers  of  wheat  to  im- 
ort  wheat  from  Russia  and  India  at  very  low  fig- 
res,  while  paying  an  advance  in  those  two  coun- 
•ies.  This  cannot  continue  much  longer,  for  the 
arplus  Russian  and  Indian  wheat  will  go  into  con- 
imption  quite  early;  besides,  the  European  manipu- 
itors  of  silver  will  before  long  probably  find  it  to 
leir  interest  to  advance  its  market  value,  so  as  to 
nload  all  commodities  and  securities  having  a  mar- 
et  value  largely,  if  not  entirely,  based  on  that  of 
Iver.  The  ship  ring  in  this  city  is  unquestionably 
oing  all  in  its  power  to  send  the  local  wheat  market 
own  and  keep  charters  up.   Tbeir  efforts,  it  is 
[aimed,  are  largely  assisted  by  some  so-called  com- 
lission  firms    in    this    city.     The  market  for 
ed    barley    has    been  depressed    and  quota- 
ons  made  lower  to  help  exporters  and  mal- 
ers  in  securing  choice  to  gilt-edged  bright  gaades. 
he  supply  of  off-colored  is  very  heavy  which  as- 
sts  the  bears  in  forcing  the  market  on  Call  to  lower 
rices;  but  the  supply  of  bright,  choice  to  gilt-edged, 
light,  not  only  in  this  Stale  but  also  up  north.  The 
it  market  has  held  firm  particularly  for  more  choice 
rades.    Corn  has  been  quite  sensitive  by  reason  of 
le  light  supply  in  this  State  and  an  undoubted 
lortage  in  the  crop.  At  the  East  the  corn  crop  will 
e  fully  20  per  cent  below  that  harvested  last  year, 
ye  has  shaded  off  under  fair  receipts  and  a  light  in- 
uiry.  Bran  has  come  in  quite  heavily  which  caused 
le  market  to  sell  lower;  middlings  and  screenings 
Iso  soli  lower.    Roll  barley  has  met  with  a  strong 
emand,  but  with  liberal  supplies  the  market  did 
ot  advance.    The  receipts  of  hay  have  been  very 
eavy,  but  the  bulk  received  was  largely  of  the 
oorer  grades  and  in  consequence  the  more  choice 
as  bad  good  support.  Weather  prophets  look  for  an 
arly  rainy  season,  which,  it  it  should  prove  to  be 
orrect,  will  have  a  depressing  influence  on  the 
larket,  but  at  present  the  demand  is  very  large  and 
teadily  enlarging  owing  to  poor  pasture.  Another 
ombinalion  has  been  effected  to  put  up  the  price  of 
hoice  to  gilt-edged  butter,  but  whether  it  will  prove 
success  remains  to  be  seen.    The  supply  in  cold- 
torage  is  said  to  be  the  largest  on  record  while  the 
eceipts  from  northern  ports  are  very  heavy,  besides 
rhich  it  will  soon  be  the  season  of  year  when  dealers 
ommence  running  on  pickle  butter.     There  is  a 
ree  demand  for  keg  butter.     Eastern  mail  advices 
eport  strong  markets,  with  indications  for  still 
igher  prices.  Cheese  has  held  steady.  At  the  East 
he  market  has  strong  support  from  an  active  home 
nd  loreign  demand.     Eggs  appear  to  be  working 
Qto  a  better  position  for  higher  prices  for  the  more 
hoice.  The  eastern  markets  are  higher.   In  garden 
ruck  the  market  has  been  fairly  steady.  Tomatoes 
.dvanced  under  light  receipts  while  summer  squash 
old  lower  under  a  light  demand  and  heavier  receipts, 
ireen  corn  toward  the  close,  shows  a  firmer  tone. 
Onions  have  held  steady,  while  potatoes  were 
rregular,  and  poor  sold  at  lower  figures.    The  more 
hoice  was  fairly  steady  under  a  fair  shipping  and 
lome  demand.  The  bulk  of  the  ciop  of  Burbank 
leedlings  on  the  river  is  said  to  be  diseased,  which 
8  against  the  market  for  river  Burbanks.   It  is  also 
slaimed  that  the  Salinas  Burbanks  are  not  up  to  an 
iverage  in  quality.  Poultry  has  held  steady.  There 
s  a  continued  scarcity  of  large-sized  and  in  good 
condition.    The  general  run  is  poor.   Live  pigeons 
old  at  around  $.3.50  per  dozen  for  old  and  and  $2.25 
>er  dozen  for  young.  Bullocks  and  mutton  sheep 
lave  sold  lower,  while  hogs  have  barely  held  their 
>wn.  Honey  is  very  scarce  and  wanted.  The  crop 
8  short  on  this  coast  and  also  at  the  East.  Hop- 
>icking  has  commenced  in  this  State,  and  also  up 
lorth.  The  yield,  it  is  claimed,  will  be  below  an  av- 
irage.  Mail  advices  report  that  the  crop  will  be 
short  both  at  the  East  and  in  Europe.   Fall  wool  is 
coming  in,  but  the  grade  is  said  to  be  poor,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  sell.  The  market  for  spring  wools 
was  unchanged.  Beans  are  very  strong,  with  the 
supply  well-cleaned  up.  There  have  been  liberal 
sales  of  new-season  Llmas  at  around  3  cents  for 
shipment  to  the  East.    Mustard  seed  is  coming 
In  quite  freely.    There  is  a  fair  shipping  and 
home  demand.  The  fruit  market  was  overstocked 
with  trashy  stuff  up  to  Saturday,  but  since  then  it  has 
been  getting  into  better  shape  for  sellers.  The  send- 
ing of  large  quantities  ot  rejected  and  trashy  fruit  to 
this  city  does  far  more  Injury  than  good  and  cannot 
be  too  severely  condemned.  It  not  only  creates,  as  a 
rule,  a  loss  to  shippers,  but  reduces  the  price  for  good 
to  choice  fruit.  There  was  another  factor  which 
assisted  in  demoralizing  the  market,  viz.,  very  hot 
weather  forcing  (tail  to  ripen  so  quickly  that  can- 
neis,  driers  and  dealers  were  not  able  to  handle  it 
advantageously.  One  cannery  at  Oakland  gave  away 
three  carloads  of  pears  which  they  were  not  able  to 
handle,  so  fast  had  they  ripened.  Dealers  in  this 


city  sold  largely  at  20  to  -10  cts.  At  20  cts.  a  large 
drier  at  Davisville  bought.  Peaches  suffered  with 
pears.  Choice,  firm,  good-keeping  pears  held  up 
fairly  well,  as  did  mountain  peaches,  which  latter 
sold  to  the  trade  at  from  75  to  $5  cents  per  box,  while 
overripe  and  poor  were  hard  to  sell.  This  week  con- 
siderable sun-burnt  fruit  came  in;  it  is  worthless. 
Grapes  comii]g  in  from  Sonoma,  Napa  and  Yolo  show 
the  effects  of  the  hot  spell,  and  consequently  buyers 
fight  shy  of  them.  Grapes  from  Tulare  and  Frtsno 
sold  well.  Muscats  from  around  Hanford  sold  at 
from  $1  to  SI  26  per  box,  while  it  was  hard  to  sell  con- 
signments from  many  other  localities.  The  lute  hot 
spell  did  considerable  damage.  Cables  from  Europe 
report  large  damage  to  grape  crops  by  excessive  hot 
weather.  With  a  short  crop  at  home  and  a  short 
crop  abroad,  raisins  and  wtue  ought  to  do  better. 
The  market  for  dried  fruit  has  held  very  strong,  with 
an  advance  established  in  apricots.  For  raisins  and 
prunes  the  market  has  been  sluggish,  but  the  tone 
was  strong.  Buyers  appear  to  be  tighting  to  get  the 
market  into  shape  to  buy  and  not  advance  prices. 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Sept, 


Aug. 


Oct.  Nov. 


Thursday  bsOSJd  6g035d   6s03id  6s04id 

Friday   6s0i  d  6s02Jd   6s03Jd  6p.i3id 


Saturday   6802Jd   63  2  d 

Monday  6s01Sd  BaCl 


6s  24d 
BsOlJd 


6s03.id 
6s02i  . 


Dec. 
6sl)51d 
BsMid 
GsOSjd 
Bs  3sd 
6s03i  i 


O.  O. 

Thursday . . .  348  d 

P^day  318  d 

Saturday. .  Sis  d 

Monday  33s9d 

Tue«day....33sM 


P.  S. 
34s31 
3483d 
34s  d 
338  d 
33s9d 


for  P.  S.  Weather. 
Neglected,  Warm. 
Stea  >ier.  Stormy 
Weaker.  Fine. 
Weak.  Biilliant. 
Weak.  Fine. 


Oct. 

14(1> 

1384 
13;l 
138 
138i 


Dec. 
148i 
143 
142 
142i' 
144 


Tuesday  63O2  d  PsOlSd   SeOlsd  esUijd 

The  following  ate  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
ooast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  i  he  past  week: 
Market 

N.  D. 

34s  d 
34s  d 

3is  d 
33s9d 
3339d 

To-day  3  cablegram  is  as  follows; 
LiVEurooL,  Aug.  24  -Wheat  quiet  but  steady.  Califor- 
nia spot  lots,  ts  9d:  off  coast,  Zis  ed;  just  hipped,  33s  ed; 
nearly  due.  33s  6d;  cargoes  otl'  coast,  very  inactive;  on  pas- 
sage, neglected  and  no  business  do  ng;  Mirk  Lane  wheat, 
turn  easier;  weather  In  Eugland,  local  thunderstorms  preva- 
lent. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  Sept. 

Thiu^day   138J 

Friday   1365 

Saturday   136j 

Monday   13  1 

Tuesday   13j{ 

The  following  are  to-days'  telegram: 

New  York,  Aue.  24.— Wheat.  81Jc  for  September,  82Jc 
for  October  and  85Jc  for  December. 

Chk  AGO,  Aug.  24.— Wheat,  75|c  for  September  and  7SJc 
for  December. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 


Thursday,  high  st. . 
*'  lowest... 


"Stockton  delivery. 
The  following  are  to  day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Wheat— .Morning— Informal— Buyer  December-  205  tons, 

S1.37J;  500.  .si. 37}  p  ctl.  Regular  session. —Buyer  December 

-100  tons,  SI. 37{;  IRO,  S1.37;  20",  §1  365   

S1.36S.  Seller  1892-8.0  tons  Sl3'i?()ctl. 

cr  Decemb  r— 200  tono.  #1.365;  900,  ;$1  36} 

tons,  §1.32;  ItO,  Si  31i  *  ctl. 

BARLEY. 


'92. 

Aug. 

Sept.  Oct. 

Dec 

137 

1405 

14  I 
1401 
139J 

ml 

137 

134 

i33j 

isi' 

1385 

133J 

133J 

13t 

1385 
1385 

1335 

im 

133i 

134S 

1335 

133S 

1144 

•139 

133| 

134S 

139 

1100,  S1.36J;  900, 
Afternoon  Buy- 
S  Her  1892 -luO 


Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 

Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec. 

  984 

  98li 

  »n 

  97 

  96J 

  96} 

  96? 


Seller 
'92. 

Thursday,  highest   923 

"         lowest   9'2l   

Friday,  highest   915   

*'     lowest   9l5   

Saturday,  highest   923   

"        lowest   91 1   

Monday,  highest   9lJ   

"      lowest   905   

Tuesday,  highest   90}    93 

"       lowest   9uJ    9i 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley— Informal  — Seller  IH92,  new  -200  tons,  90Jc 
lar  session —Seller  1892,  new— 400  tons,  90c;  100,  89 
89So;  500,  89.in.  December-100  tons,  95|c;  600,  95ic;'l3io! 
96Jc;  300,  9.=ic.  Buyer  December-100  tons,  95!c  V  ctl. 
Afternoon  Decembtr  100  tons,  94,'c;  100.  94.',c;  300,  9.;c, 
Seher  1S9'2,  new-100  tons.  88=c  V  ctl. 


Regu- 
100, 


Markets  by  Telegrapli. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  August  22.  —  Mark  Lane  E-tyrc^s:  Crops 
have  been  benefited  by  rain  the  past  week,  especially 
oats,  in  middle  and  nonh  ot  England.  The  new 
wheat  crop  commenced  selling  at  32s  per  quarter,  83 
below  the  first  sales  of  1891.  Foreign  wheat  has 
dropped  Is;  except  Indian,  which  is  steadier.  The 
total  supply  of  wheat  held  in  Great  Britain  is  6,821,- 
000  quarters,  against  3  906,000  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1891.  Barley,  oats  and  beans  are  firm,  corn 
3d  cheaper.  To-day  new  and  old  English  wheat  sold 
at  an  average  of  308  lid;  fore'gn  was  neglected  and 
6d  lower.  Flour  decliued  6d.  Peas  6d  lower.  Beans 
advanced  is.   Barley  strong. 

Canned  Fruit. 

New  York,  August  21.— Canned  fruits— The  list  is 
nominally  firm.  With  no  substitutes  for  Coast  apri- 
cots, holders  ask  ijl.70  from  the  trade. 

Dried  Fruit. 

New  York.  August  21.— Peaches  hold  12J4c,  free  on 
board.  Seven  loads  of  60  to  90  prunes  in  bags.  Sep- 
tember delivery,  are  quoted  at  9c,  free  on  board;  that 
ik  now  October's  rate  tor  boxes,  but  further  trade  for 
prunes  is  not  in  treaty;  your  growers'  reports  have 
allayed  much  anxiety  about  the  previously  inti- 
mated possible  lack  of  good-sized  stock.  Raisins  are 
still  neglected:  a  few  best-laced  loose  made  tl  45,  free 
on  board,  but  $1.35  is  the  more  general  rate;  choice 
layers,  81.65,  most  marks  ranging  from  SI, 35  to  $l.bO. 
It  must  be  understood  that  northern  growths  will 
not  realize  the  full  figures;  #1  20  is  the  most  we  hear 
for  such.  Loose  bag  raisins,  iV/^c.  Apricots  have  a 
fair  demand  at  iiv*liy,c  for  straight  prime  spot  and 
15(»15J^c  for  choice.  [Later  telegrams  received  by 
firms  in  this  city  report  a  strong  and  active  demand 
for  dried  fruits,  with  apricots  fetching  more  money. 
—Ed.  Rural  Phess.J 

Fresh  Fruit. 

Nkw  York,  August  21,/— Fresh  fruit  sold  well,  but 
at  a  Komewhat  eatier  rate,  as  there  Is  now  some  East- 
ern-crop competition.  Sellers,  however.  Invite  con- 
signments, as  the  coast  quality  will  be  above  ours  for 
some  little  time  yet  In  plums  and  peaches  the 
wholesale  trade  has  fallen  off.  The  trounle  is  greatly 
due  to  the  venders,  who  strive  to  obtain  opening 


high  prices  after  the  suoplies  from  the  regular  stocks. 
Shippers  should  avoid  mismarking  varieties. 

Wool. 

New  York,  August  21.  -.Activity  prevails  at  all  sea- 
board ports,  with  former  prices  ruling.  The  clip  has 
mainly  come  forward  and  there  has  rarely  been  so 
fiue  an  oHering.  Some  consigued  lots  have  been  put 
aside  for  better  limits,  but  manufacturers  have  a  fall 
sweep  lor  the  grade  they  waut,  and  with  the  condi- 
tions of  abundant  supplies  and  ready  sellers  no  im- 
mediate improvement  in  quotations  is  apparent. 
This  season  is  regarded  as  showing  the  heaviest  mill 
production  ever  known  here.  Some  prominent  mills 
are  so  busy  with  settled  contracts  that  they  cannot 
undertake  to  duplicate  orders  that  are  profl'ered  for 
several  of  the  clothing  fabrics  that  have  obtained 
popularity  throughout  the  trade.  The  sales  at  New 
York  were  508  OJO  pounds  of  domestic  and  42,300  of 
foreign.  Boston  sold  3,043,000  pouncs  of  domestic, 
includins  160,000  of  spring  California  at  lai'iilc,  and 
812,000  of  foreign,  includiug  562,000  of  Australian. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  August  21.— Honey  —  Recent  arrivals 
are  held  for  better  prices.  Lima  beans  —  $2.10  per 
spot  bushel  is  the  figure  generally  quoted.  Hops- 
There  is  new  interest.  QiOtations  are  something 
softer  with  light  demand,  '.^c  being  the  extreme  fig- 
ure, with  24>^c  fjr  State. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistlos. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  -Aug.  23.  '92,  were  aa  follows  : 

Flour,  qr.  sks  165.3S9  Bran,       sks    20,295 

Wheat,  ctls  4;'2,688  Buckwheat  "  

Barley,    "   19  ,18i;Middhng3   "   4,352 

Bye,       "    2, 4/7  Chicory,  bbl«    113 

Oats,      •'    7,532  Hops       "    1 

Corn,      '•    2,779  Wool.      "    1.171 

•Butter,  •'    831  Hay,     ton    3.708 

do   bis    923  Straw.     "    144 

do  bbla    6  Wine,  gals   156,490 

do  k  gs    352  Brandy.  "    3,570 

do  tubs    1  Raisins,  bxs    324 

doibx3    161  Honey,    ca    258 

tOheese.  ctls   l,247lPeanuts,sk3   

do    bxB   29  Walnuts  "    28 

Eggs,   doz   30.434  Almonds  "   

do      "  Eastern          SJ.  lOMustaid  "    4380 

Beans,  sks   4,782  Flax  "'   

Potatoee,  sks   29,447  Popcorn  "   

Unions,      "    3, '289  Broom  corn,  bbls   38 

•Overl'd,  420  ctls.   t  Overland,  716  ctls. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Aug.  18 

1S92  93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  1,204,057  1,668.819 

Floiu-,  bbls                                           138,717  1.57,496 

Barley,  ctls                                           239,940  127,292 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Aug.  24,  the  following  8um- 
mar  tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 
On  the  way—. 


In  port^ 
1892.  1891. 
'If8.685  71,323 
7,466 


1,308  1 
29,236  1^ 


13.159 


1892  1891 

San  Francisco  278.'259  38^,882 

San  Diego   20,031  25.^24 

San  Pedro   3,612        6,8  8 

Oregon   49,189  43.050 

Puget  Sound   34,042  22,806 

TotaU  385,<:33      489,070        2:6,725  87,482 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  61,122;  1891,  66,986. 

Cereals. 

The  Mark  Lane  statement  of  the  crop  abroad  shows 
that  the  crop  of  Russia  will  be  '280,000,000  bushels,  in- 
cludine  Poland  and  the  Caucasus,  It  states  that  th  s 
is  64  000,000  bushels  more  than  the  trade  estimated. 
When  this  report  is  analyzed  it  does  not  show  that  it 
is  so  extiemely  bearish  as  at  fir  t  thought.  Last  year 
the  crop  of  Russia,  including  Poland,  was  181,000,000 
and  the  crop  of  the  Caucasus  7-, 000,000,  making  a 
total  of  '^53,000,000  bushels,  showing  that  the  total 
crop  this  year  is  only  27  000.000  bushels  more  than 
last  year.  The  crop  of  rye  in  Russia  is  about  80,000,- 
000  bushels  more  than  last  year,  when  it  was  so  very 
short  as  to  prostrate  all  trade  and  cause  a  famine. 
The  Russian  crop  of  rj-e  this  year  i«  estimated  at  570,- 
000,000  bushels.  Last  year  it  was  539  000,000  bushels, 
and  the  previous  year  721,000  000,  and  the  total  in  1889 
610,000,000  bushels.  The  entire  crop  of  all  cereals 
and  potatoes  in  1891  was  given  as  1,876,000.000  bushels, 
against  2,365,000.000  bU'he's  in  1890.  The  amount  of 
wheat  on  passage  lor  the  United  Kingdom  showed  a 
decrease  ot  784,000  bushels,  and  the  amount  of  corn 
a  decrease  of  44  000  bushels.  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  an  increase  of  978,000  bushels  in  the  English 
visible,  which  was  somewhat  ot  a  surprise,  but  due 
to  large  imports  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
past  week 

The  local  wheat  market  was  firmer  to-day  with 
buyers  showing  more  disposition  to  operate.  The  of- 
ferings are  veiy  light,  and  it  is  claimed  that  there 
will  not  be  any  material  increase  in  the  offerings  as 
long  as  the  piesent  unwarrantable  depression  con- 
tinues. The  large  engaged  and  disengaged  tonnage 
in  port  is  in  wheatholders'  favor.  The  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  tonnage  in  port  aggregates  about  275,000 
tons  of  wheat.  It  is  said  that  snips  are  easier.  In 
the  country,  buyers  pay  from  lMi?2%  cents  per  cen- 
tal above  the  parity  of  this  market.  By  depressing 
the  San  Francisco  market,  exporters  think  they  can 
buy  more  readily  in  the  country  by  offering  an  ad- 

In  the  local  market,  gilt-edged  barley  is  scarce, 
but  poor  is  in  liberal  supply.  While  quoting  the 
market  weak,  buyers  pav  an  advance  on  outside 
prices  for  choice  to  gilt-edged.  It  is  claimed  that 
owing  to  a  shortage  in  oats  and  barley  in  the  central 
States  there  will  be  an  exceptionally  good  demand 
from  the  East  for  our  more  choice  grades  Feed 
barley  is  weak  at  quotations.  The  consumption  of 
roll  barley  is  steadily  increasing. 

Corn  has  shown  more  strength  the  past  week  ow- 
ing to  light  visible  supplies  and  a  fair  demand. 

Rye  has  had  poor  support,  which  caused  a  shading 
in  prices  under  freer  receipts. 

The  Minneapolis  Journal,  estimating  the  spring- 
wheat  crop  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakoias,  says: 

After  a  careful  personal  iuspection  of  the  field,  it 
places  the  crop  for  the  ihree  states  at  108,000,000 
bushels  against  160,000,000  bushels  last  year.  This  is 
little  below  an  average  crop.  Minnesota  will  pro- 
duce 31,709,000  bushels,  North  Dakota  29,,WO,000  and 
South  Dakota  43,000,000  bushels.  South  Dako'a  in- 
creases over  last  year,  while  the  other  two  fall  ofl", 
on  account  of  heavy  storm  damage  aud  late  seeding 
in  the  Red  River  valley,  where  the  yield  is  reduced 
one-half  C,  A,  Pillsbury,  in  au  estimate,  puts  the 
yield  at  UCOOO  000  bushels. 

The  requirements  of  Europe  this  year  are  uncertain 
as  yet,  but  it  is  prooable  that  they  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  5,500  000  to  0.000  000  bushels  per  week. 
The  crop  of  the  United  Kingdom  indicates  that  the 
requirements  there  will  be  3,'250  Ooo  per  week.  In 
France  the  rt quirements  will  be  1, .50,000  bushels  per 
week,  making  the  total  of  4,500,000  for  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  reeds  outside  of  hese  two  countries  are 
Indefinite,  but  will  amount  toconsiderable,  probably 
l.Oon.OOO  a  week,  if  not  1, '250,000,  making  a  total  ot 
5  500,000  to  6,000,000  to  be  shipped.  The  United 
States  has  3,000,000  a  week,  Southwestern  Europe 
500  000  a  week,  Australasia  and  Souih  America  500,000 
a  week,  leaving  1,500,000  to  2,000  000  bushels  per  week 
to  be  supplied  by  Russia,  India  and  the  minor  ex- 
portiug  ccuutries. 

The  Mercnriale  des  Hallrt  et  Slarchr..  estimates  the 
French  wheat  crop  at  274,400,000  bushels,  which  will 
necessitate  imports  of  about  67,000,000  bushels,  A 


firm  of  French  importers  estimates  that  the  amount 
ot  surplus  to  he  carried  over  in  addition  to  the  nor- 
mal reserve  will  be  about  16,000.000  bushels. 

The  final  ofl'icial  report  on  the  Indian  wheat  crop 
states  that  in  the  Punjab  the  crop  turned  out  an  ex- 
ceptionally poor  one.  In  the  northwest  provinces, 
S'^rious  damage  occurred  to  the  crop,  bringing  it  be- 
low the  average.  In  Bengal  the  season  was  alto- 
gether unfavorable.  lu  the  central  provinces  ard 
Berah  the  weather  was  decidedly  unfavorable.  In 
Bombay  the  result  was  irregular.  In  Guzurat  the 
crop  was  fair;  in  -indh  indifferent.  In  South  Deccan 
there  was  almost  a  famine.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
crop  was  a  poor  one.  The  area  sown  showed  a  de- 
crease of  2,4i6,000  below  the  average,  and  the  out- 
turn showed  a  decrease,  on  the  average,  of  650,000 
tons, 

Beerbohm  says  the  result  of  the  winter-wheat  crop 
in  Ruisia  will  h%  below  the  aver  ge,  excepting  in 
the  Caucasus,  where  the  outturn  will  he  good.  The 
rye  and  wheat  harvest  will  be  bad  in  an  immense 
tractof  country,  embraciue  eight  Governments,  and 
will  be  various  in  several  other  Governments.  In 
some  districts,  farmers  do  not  expect  to  get  enough 
grain  for  seed. 

The  stock  of  whit  at  Odessa  on  August  1st  was 
3,440,000  bushels,  against  3,200,000  bushels  July  Ut- 
Paris,  2,712,000 against  3, 240,000,  acd  Dunkirk  2,024  OCO' 
bushels,  against  2,760,000  bushels. 

In  the  local  market  the  more  choice  grades  of  oats 
are  scarce  and  command  full  figures,  but  there  are 
hberal  supplies  of  the  poor  grades,  on  which  the 
market  drags. 

Feedstuff. 

The  market  for  ground  feed  has  been  fairly  active. 
Both  brau  and  middlings  sold  lower,  but  rolled  bar- 
lev  and  teed  meal  were  steady.  The  market  to  day 
was  fairly  steady. 

Poor  to  fair  hay  continues  in  excessive  supply  with 
prices  favoring  buyers,  but  choire  to  gilt-edged  has 
been  fairly  steady.  The  impression  is  gaining  ground 
that  the  crop  of  the  more  choice  grades  ot  wheat- 
hay  was  light,  owing  to  more  being  harves.ed  for 
grain  than  has  been  the  case  lor  years.  The  receipts 
of  hay  are  heavy,  but  the  demand  appears  to  be  en- 
larging. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  butter  market  is  quoted  firm  at  a  slight  ad- 
vance for  gilt-edged.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  an 
oversupply  of  l  oor  to  good  grades,  particularly  in 
squares.  To-day  ihe  market  did  not  appear  to  show 
as  much  strength  as  it  did  on  yesterday,  yet  this  is 
always  the  case  after  an  advance 

Lheese  has  held  fa  rly  fi>m  for  choice  to  gilt-edged 
new  mild,  but  easy  for  poor  to  fair.  The  demand  is 
fair.   Considerable  Easiern  is  arriving. 

Eggs  are  still  irregular  and  hard  to  quote  sat  sfac- 
torily.  Strictly  fresh-laid  eggs  from  near-by  points 
are  wanted,  but  when  it  gets  to  good  to  choice  they 
sell  slowly,  owing  to  dealers  preferring  choice  East- 
ern, which  sell  for  less  money. 

Fruit. 

Under  date  of  August  6th  the  following  is  reported 
from  London:  "  In  California  canned  fruits  a  large 
business  has  been  iransa'  ted,  aud  an  advance  of  Is 
per  dozen  has  been  e«tablished  since  the  lowest  point 
at  Easter,  all  'second'  standards  having  lately  been 
swept  oft"  the  market.  Firsts  for  peaches  are  quoted 
at  8s  to  9s.  pears  3d  more  at  8s  3d  to  9s  3d,  and  apri- 
cots at  7s  6d  to  8s;  besides  extras  of  the  last  named 
at  lis  to  12s,  wilh  peaches  at  Us  6d  to  l'2s  6d,  and 
pears  at  l'2s  Od  to  l3s  6d  per  dozen  tins.  Canadian 
'  gallon  '  apples  of  the  new  crop  have  been  sold  to 
arrive  at  8s  per  dozen. 

New  Y'ork  mail  advices  just  to  hand  report  as  fol- 
lows: i:ome  few  Valencia  rai>ins  are  selling  for 
-August  steamer  shipment  at  15s  6d  c.  and  f.  for  off- 
stalk,  and  '20*  6d  for  layer,  and  first  half  September 
shipment  14s  6d  and  19s  6d.  New  currants  for  first 
steamer  are  cabled  at  17s  6d  for  Calaiaata  goods  c. 
and  f.,  but  this  price  is  above  the  limits  of  our  im- 
porters; hence  we  learn  of  no  important  orders  going 
out.  New  French  prunes  at  42  francs  are  too  high 
for  importers,  though  this  pi  ice  is  not  accepted  here 
as  an  opening  figure.  Recent  mail  advices  stated  the 
market  in  Krauce  would  not  fairly  "tart  before  the 
'20lh  inst.  Extreme  prices  and  limited  offerings  hold 
trade  in  Turkish  and  Bohemian  prunes  in  check. 

The  peach  crop  in  many  places  in  Michigan  is  ex- 
tremely light.  The  grapevines  have  been  attacked 
in  numerous  cases  by  disease,  and  the  yield  of  good 
fruit  will  be  materially  reduced.  Cranberries  are  a 
fair  yield  in  quality  aud  quantity,  winter  applcii 
throughout  the  fruit  region  of  that  State  are  almost 
a  total  failure.  The  pear  crop  of  one  of  the  orchards 
of  the  Comings  Brothers  at  St.  Joseph  was  last  year 
■2000  bushels,  but  this  y  ar  on  the  same  ground  it  will 
not  exceed  400  bushels  Pennsylvauia  reports  less 
fruit  than  usual.  Tennessee  reports  gra^  es  and 
peaches  rotting.  Kentucky,  fruit  of  all  kinds  poor. 
Wisconsin,  apoles,  the  chief  f  uit  crop  of  the  Slate, 
poor.   New  York  reports  grapes  doing  well. 

The  market,  under  hot  weather  and  heavy  receipts 
of  rejects  and  trashy  stuff,  went  from  bad  to  worse  up 
to  Monday,  when,  with  not  so  much  coming  in  and 
canuers  again  in  the  market,  ihe  more  choice  for 
canning  sold  at  a  slight  advance.  Large  quantities 
ol  overripe,  and  also  second  aud  third  grade,  fruit 
had  to  be  sold  at  the  be^t  obtainable  bids,  and  even 
then  large  quantities  had  to  be  dumped.  At  Oakland 
a  cannery  gave  away  three  carloads  of  overripe 
pears  To-day  peaches  suitable  for  canning  fetched 
an  advance,  Santa  Cruz  mountain  peaches  sold  to 
the  trade  as  high  as  $1,  while  the  highest  from  any 
other  totality  was  85  cts.  Valley  peaches  sold  at 
75  cts.  Pears  were  unchanged,  as  were  plums, 
prunes,  berries,  etc.  Grapes  were  lower  under 
heavier  receipts.  The  highest  paid  for  Muscats  from 
Tulare  and  Fresno  was  SI.  Tokays  were  not  as  plen- 
tilul.  Cantaloupes,  nutmegs  aud  watermelons  were 
weak. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  very  strong,  but  no  ad- 
vance is  reported  outside  of  apricots.  It  looks  as  if 
the  bulk  of  dried  apricots  and  prunes  has  beeu  sold, 
as  has  considerable  of  new  crop  raisins  and  peaches. 
■The  market  for  new  crop  raisius  is  said  to  have  a 
firmer  tone.  If  the  news  is  confirmed  of  injury  by 
heat  in  Europe  to  the  grape,  a  better  market  lor  Cali- 
forniau  may  be  reasonably  expected. 

Vegetables. 

The  market  for  garden  truck  appears  to  be  shaping 
more  in  sellers'  favor.  This  is  due  to  lessening  re- 
ceipts aud  more  inquiry,  owing  to  cooler  weather 
aud  also  to  fiuits  doing  better.  To-day  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers  did  better,  but  other  kinds  were  un- 
changi  d.  Marrowfat  squash  sold  at  from  ^wflc'ptb., 
accordiug  to  quality.  Green  corn  is  in  lighter  supply. 

Onions  are  slow  at  30(g>40c  per  cental  on  the  wharf. 

The  potato  market  wat,  strong  and  fairly  active  to- 
day. Receipts  are  lighter  while  there  is  a  good  home 
and  shipping  demand. 

Live  Stock. 

In  bullocks  and  mutton  sheep  there  has  been  a 
stronger  selling  pressure,  owing  to  a  growing  scarcity 
of  natural  fepd.  The  falliiiK  off  in  the  consumption 
of  meat,  causes  slaughterers  not  to  buy  freely  except 
at  concessions.   Hogs  have  held  steady. 

Miscellaneous- 
Poultry  has  held  steady.   To-day  there  was  a  fair 
inquiry,  notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  a  carload  of 
Eastern,  mostly  hens.   Choice  slock  is  very  scarce. 

Colored  beans  are  about  cleaned  up,  but  whites  and 
Limas  are  in  liberal  sui  ply. 

Hops  are  inactive.  Buyers  are  awaiting  further 
news  from  the  European  crops.  They  claim  that  the 
hot  weather  in  Germany  benefited  the  crop. 

Fall  wool  is  coming  in,  but  so  far  the  quality  Is 
poor. 

Honey  is  scarce  and  higher. 
New  crop  nuts  are  reported  firm. 
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General  Produce. 


Extr»  oholce  In  good  p»c»»ge«  fetch  an  »<lT»noe  on  top 
qaot»Uoii»,  wMlB  yen  poor  grodes  «eU  lew  than  the  lowet 
aot»tlon».  Weunesdat,  Aug.  24.  1898 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.     !Oominon  1  25  " 

Bayo,  ctl 
Batter... 


2  60  ( 
,  2  40  ( 


,  2  3S  ( 

2  20  (joC 

3  00  I  • 


Pea 

Bed  

Pink  

BmsU  White  . 

Large  White. . . 
lilma.... 

Fid  Peiw.Wkeye  1  50 

Do  grppD  

DoNlJe«   1  30  @ 

SpUt   4  50  (8 

BUTTER. 
Cat  Poor  to  (air.lb  15  @ 
Do  good  to  choice  13  @ 
Do  Oiltedged...  74  @ 
Do  Creamery  rolls  23  @ 
Do  doGiltedge..  —  § 
Eastern   16  <n 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choice  cream    9  @ 
Do  fair  to  good  7i!» 
Do  gilt  edged..     —  @ 

Do  skim   5  C« 

Young  America    —  (g 

EGGS. 
Oal.  "as is,"  doz.   16  ® 

Do  shaky  12i® 

Do  ca.  died   19  <A 

Dc  c  oice   23  O 

Do  fresh  laid...  26  @ 
Uo do  selected..  — (a 
I'asteru  "as  ii",     15  @ 

Do  »ndled   18  C<* 

Do  selected   22  (!« 


20 


tonora   I  25  @  140 

3  03  I  HOPb. 
2  65  '1892  Bid   18  @ 

-  ;  FLOUR. 

-  Brtra,  OityMlUs  4  15  @  4  40 

2  50  DoOountryMills  4  35  ©  4  40 

-  luperhne   2  60  g  3  00 

3  20  I  NUTS-JoBBiNO. 

1  70  I  Walnuts,  Oal.  lb      ei@  — 

2  75  Do  Ohoioe   8i@  — 

140  Do  paper  shell..  91@  — 
5  00  Almonds,  aft  sbl.   11  @  — 

Paper  shell   14  @  - 

-  iHard  SheU   6  (a  7 

-  Brazil   9  @  10 

25  Pecans  small. . .     11  @  13 

25  Do  large   14J@  16 

26S  Peanuts   Sif  4 

17  FUberts   11  @  — 

Hickory   7  @ 

-  Cheetuuts   UJ® 

-  ONIONS 
11  SIlTerakiu   30  @ 

64  POTATOES. 
Hi  Early  Rose,  ctl.    40  @ 
Peerless   45  @ 

18  laarnet  Cbilies  60 
14  I  Kurbank  Seedlings  45  (g 
23  I  Do  do  Salinas..     75  @  1  00 
as     Kitra  choice  sell  for  more 

29  money,  _ 

30  POULTRY. 

17  Hens,  doz  

20  Roosters.old... 

   ,      24  IDo  young  

Outside  prices  for  selected  Broilers,  small. 
;irge  JJgs  and  inside  pricets  ~ 
for  mixed  >.izes-8mall  egga 
and  hard  to  sell. 

FEED 

Bran,  Ion  If>  00  @17  00 

Feedmeal  2?  UO  @3o  00 

Or'd  Barley  2u  50  .^22  00  . 

Middlings  20  00  (321  CO  Turkeys,  Gobrr. 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  @25  00  Turkeys,  Hens 

Manhattan  Food  *  cwt.  7  50  ;    All  kinds  of  Poultry  if  poor 
HAY.  or  small,  sell  at  less  thsu 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  00  iB     —  iiuoted;  if  large  and  in  good 

Do  choice   ®12  50  condition,  thoy  sell  for  more 

Wheat  and  Oats  S  50  Su  00  than  quoted. 
Wild  Oats    8  00  @11  00  Manhattan  Egg  Food 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  adranoe  on  the 
(laotations,  while  rery  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 


6  00  I 


(luotatlons. 
Limee,  Mez 

Do  Cal  

Lemons,  box. . . .  1  00  & 
Do  Sicily  choice  6  50  @ 
Strawberries,  per  chest 
LoDgworth...  6  00  @ 
Bharpless  ....  3  50  «a 
Raspt>HrTie3,  cb.  6  00 


Peaches,  box. 
Do  Mountain. . 


Brkberries  V  ch  2  50  @  4  00 
Figs,  blk  box...     60®  85 

Apples   ro  a  1  00 

Do  Grarenstein  75  @  1  25 
rdbapplee ....  50  @  75 
'auteloupes,  pr 

crate    25  @  75 

Melons.  prIOJ.  6  OO  011  (0 
Nutmegs,     box     10  @ 
G I  apes,  pr  bx 


Uo  White   40  ®     60  Tomatoes^ 

Do  Black   40  (a     76  Do  Kiver  Irg  hx 

Do  Muscats  ...  45  @  1  0,  String  Beaus.ak 

Do  T.'kays   65  ($  1  0)  Cucumbers,  box 

Prunes,  Hung'n  40  8t     iO  Mushrooms    .  . 

Do  German....  43  (ce     60  Kgg  Plant,  bx . . 

urns,  V  box..  25  t«     51  Green  Corn,  box 

Pears   —  M     —  Mar  fat  .Squash, 

Do  Bartlett  culls  25  @    75     1=' ton  


Fryers. 


Qeeae,  pair., 
Goslings 


0  50  @ 

7  50 

6  00  S 

7  60 

5  50  @ 

7  60 

2  SO  S 

3  60 

3  53  S 

4  SO 

4  50  @ 

5  50 

4  00  1 

4  75 

5  00  @ 

S  60 

6  00  @ 



1  SO  % 

)  2  25 

-  <& 
18  m 

— 

1  19 

16  ^ 

18 

Wine. 

Kedand  While  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vint- 
age of  1891,  per  gal  


S  10;-11.  cabinet. 

PROVISIONS 
Oal.Bacon,he'Ty,B>  11 

Medium  

Light  

—  Lard  

—  Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef 

—  Hams,  Oal  salt'd 

—  do  Eastern... 

—  SEEDS 

—  Alfalfa  

—  Oloyer,  Red.... 

—  White  

1  421:  Flaxseed  2 

1  32j  Hemp  

1  37:  Mustard,  yellow 

—  do  Brown  . . . 

—  WOOL. 

—  Bprino,  1892. 
_     —   Humb't  &Men'clno  17 

Do  Common  ...  i  15  @  1  25  Sao'to  valley....  16 

Surprise   1  55  @      -   S  Joaquin  valley  11 

BUck  Oal   1  17^8  1  25  Oala'v  t  F'thll. 

Do  Oregon   —  @    —  Oregon  Eastern. 

Gray   —  @  do  valley  

Rye   1  n;?  1  22i  8o"d  Coast,  def.. 


Cultivated  do..  7  00 

Barley   5  00 

Alfalfa   7  00 

Straw,  bale  ....  40 
GRAIN.  ETC 
Barley,  feed,  ctl.  86i9 

Do  Choice   92ii 

Do  Brewing  ....  95 
Do  do  Choice...  98 J 
DodoOiltedge..  I  CU 
Do  Chevalier....  — 
DodoGlltedge..  — 

Buckwheat   — 

Corn,  White....  1  37ii 
YeUow,  large...  1  33  a 

Do  small   1  35  (S 

Oats,  milling....  1  50  C< 
Feed,  Choice....  I  40 

Do  good  1  37i§ 

Do  fair   1  30 


;  00 


Wheat,  milling. 
Oiltedged....  I  Vl\-a, 

Do  Choice          1  40  @ 

Do  fair  to  good..  1  37i@ 
Shipping,  oho'oe  1  35  (S 

Do  good   1  3. '43 

Do  fiat   1  28j^ 


Nevada  (State). 

HONEY. -1892  Crop. 
WhiteComb,2-tti      94(o(  12 
dodol-thframa    llif  144 
White  extract'd 
Ami)cr  do 


Beeswax,  lb. 


25  I 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices 
ceived  by  commission  aierchants  for  consignments  by  growera. 
Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
atlons  while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  spedfl^d,  are  for  fruit  in  sacks;  add 
for  60-Ib.  boxes  \c  per  lb.,  and  for  25-lb  boxes,  {c  to  Ic  per  lb 

APPLE8-1892.  Do  do  fancy  13(8— 

Bun-dried,  i's,  com'ou  24@  3J  Sun-dr,  pl'd.  prime, bl.-  -  @ — 

Do  do  prime   3i^  4  Do  do  choice  —  @— 

Do  do  ohoioe   4  ®  44  Do  do  fancy  —  (g— 

Do  siloed,  common .. .  34  S  4  Evap,peeled,  In  boxes, 

Do  do  prime   4  @  44    choice.  —  @I7i 

Do  do  choice   41a  65  Do  do  fancy   —  gau 

Bvap.  bleached,  ring.  PEARS— 1892. 

60-1b  boxes.  6i@  7  Sun-dried,  quarters. . . 


APKICOT8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unbl.  com.  4  & 

Do  do  prime   6  ^ 

Do  do  choice   8  ^ 

Do  bleached,  prime...  Ill 

Do  do  choice   12| 

Do  do  fancy   13^ 

Evap.  choice.  In  boxes. 134| 

Do  fancy,  do  14  ^ 

riGS-1892. 


«  3 

Do  sliced  4  @  5 

5  Evap,  sliced,  in  boxes.  7  (g  8 

7  Do  ring  do  9  @10 

9  PLUMS  1892. 

-  Pitted,  sun-dried         7  §  8 

-  Do  evap.boxe8,3bolce.—  @— 

-  Do  do  do  f  wcy  —  e— 

-  lUnpitted  -  @— 

-  !  PRUNES -1892. 
Oal.  French,  ungraded 


Bun-dried,  black  4iS  5  Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  8S@  9 

Do  white.  —  Do  do  40  to  60  11(812 

Do  do  washed  -  wc  Fancy  sell  for  mor*.  money. 

Dodo  fancy              —  «—  RAISINS -1892. 

Dodo  pressed  —  @—  London  Layers, 

Smyrna  boxes  —  a—  l   cluster,  »  bx. . .  .1  90  @2  00 

Do  sacks  —  (g—  Doch  icest  do  1  tXI  @1  70 

GRAPES -1892 


Sun-dried,  stemless. . .  3i@ 

Do  nnptemmwl   IJ-iJ  2 

NE0TARINES-18Ji. 

Red.  sun-dried  

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes...- 

White,  sun-dried  94 

Do  evaporated   — 

PEAOHE8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  uopeeled, 
oommon, bleached..  8 

Do  do  prime,  do  10 

Do  do  choice, do  llii 

Do  do  fancy  12  (_ 

Evap.nnpe'l'd,  choice .  12S(g- 


Do  piime,  W  bx....l  40  (81  45 
i Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  ^  bx. .  — 

Do  choice,  do  1  25  (^1  35 

Do  fancy,  do   — 

Unstem  ed  Musca- 
tels, In  sacks,  %  lb    4  (g  6i 

Stemmed  dodo  

Heedless  do  do  

Dodo  Vao-lb  bx... 
Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs 
Do  bleached,  in  bxs 

Halves,  quarters  and  eighth,. 
i35,  60  and  76  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Sisal,  3  yarns   9 

Do,  2  yarns,  light   94 

Duplex,  3  yurufl  9 

Manila,  3  yarns,  heavy  ...104 
Pure  Manila.  3  and  4  yarns  12 
Do,  2  yams,  light  12i 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manila  Hop,  in  balls, 

tarred   11 J 

Do.  Grape-Vine,  in  balls 

or  coils  12 

Do,  Spring  H 

Duplex  Hop.  in  balls,  tar'd  94 
Do,  Grape-Vine,  in  balls 
or  coils  10 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed  64®- 

Grassfed,  extra  

First  quality   4fi- 

Reoond  quality  4  w  — 

Third  quality  3ja- 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows... 2  g- 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  44@— 

Do  Ught  Eii- 

Dairy  6  ©— 


MUTTON. 

Wethers  

Ewes  

I  Do  Spring 

HOGS. 

Light,  V  lb,  cents         fi^  — 

I  Medium   51  a 

1  Heavy   5  0 

(Soft  , 

Feeders  

Istock  Horn.   3! 


7  <B 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 


Oalcutta,  spot  . 
Wool  Bags  . . . . 


36  @  38 


Wednksdav,  Aug.  24,  1892 

7  00  Do  do  choice...  70  (g  1  10 
—  Fruit  in  bulk  to  canners; 
~   Peaia,  \\a1\  P.ums,  whit-,  U 

8  00  ("2c;  Peaches,  freestone,  col- 

ored. ItoUc;  clings,  2@3.  Ex- 

8  CO  tra  choice  fruit  for  special 
7  00  purposes  sella  at  an  advance 

9  00  on  outsi 


30  @     75   ueets,  sk  

75  (<z  1  CO  Carrots,  sk. 


>kra.  diy.  lb.... 
Do  green  box... 
Panuips,  cU. . . . 
Peppers,  dry.  lb 
Dogrn  Chili,  bx 
Dj  do  Bulla  . . . 

I'urnipa,  ctl  

Cabbage,  100  Die 

33  Garlic,  lb  

Squash,  Sum,  bx 


1  75 

40  (k 

15  1 

40  Ii 

!  65 

)  1  23 

10  ( 

2)  ^ 

j  35 

20  S 

I  40 

75  \ 

45  <i 

!  55 

25  ( 

t  35 

-  « 
35  CO 

*  — 
s  60 

EO  ( 

*  75 

25 

*  43 

-  (< 
40  <i 

»  - 

e  50 

30  C 

*  60 

10  00  @20  OO 

10  @  15 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 


At  New  York. 

Aug.  17.— Five  carloads:  Bdrtlett  Pears,  $2.30(a2.90; 
Yellow  Free  Peaches,  «l.26;  Mary's  Choice  Peaches, 
SI  10;  White  Peaches,  *l.5f>;  Fobter  Peaches,  ¥1.35; 
tiusquehauua  Peaches,  *l.20v?1.45;  Crawford  Peaches, 
Sl.2'\"1.35;  Muir  Peaches,  Jl  15(*l  25;  Centennial 
Peaches,  »1.60;  Morocco  Peaches.  «1.60:  Orange  Cling 
Peaches,  if  1.20;  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  81.05"'  ;.40;  French 
Piuues,  SI. 10;  German  Prunes,  81.25;  PetU  Prunes, 

1.35;  Fontaiuebleau  Urapes,  half  crates,  81.10. 
Aug.  17 —seven  carloads:   Barlletl  tears,  $2.40(«; 
3  15-  Beurre  Clairgeau  Peais,  $l.40(«1.60;  Crawford 
Peaches,  SI  10i«1.90;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  «>1.25(^ 
5;  Cling  Peaches,  sl.20(g)2;  Muir  Peaches,  .*1. 10(g) 

1  -Is-  Foster  Peaches,  «1 15(S!1.50;  Bradshaw  Plums, 
i\  10i"l.55;  Egg  Plums;  *l@l.4'i;  Japanese  Plums.  SI® 

2  35;  Columbia  Plums,  «1.10@1.S5;  German  PruLCS, 
81  16@J;  UroB  Prunes,  81.05ii*l.85;  Felleuberg  Prunes, 
%\  35;  Italian  Prunes,  81. &n  Tokay  Urapts,  single 
crates,  *2.85;  Muscat  Urapes,  single  crates,  90ci2*l.40; 
Rose  de  Peru,  93c^('81  15;  Foniaiuebleau  Grapes,  bOc 
(<i  51.65.  Gro&s  sales  for  seven  cars,  S9128.  Weather 
very  hot,  aud  in  consequence  Iruit  iu  ventilated  cars 
is  arriving  overripe. 

Aug.  18.~Four  carloads:  Gross  sales,  85358.  Early 
Crawford  Peaches,  Sl®1.40;  Late  Crawford  Peaches, 
.<1  15(a>l  55;  Foster  Peaches,  $1.10@1.15:  Susquehanna 
i'eaches,  •■fl.20Ml.35;  Bartlett  Pears,  $1  75c'2.63:  Ger- 
man Prunes,  *ll0v'.M6;  Beurre  Hardy  Peais,  82.30® 
:  35-  Gros  Prunes,  •■si  20@2  20;  Fellenberg  Prunes.  81.20 
((il.50;  Silver  Prunes,  8I  5U;  Egg  Plums,  Sl@l  23;  Japan 
Plums,  81.75;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  81.60;  Nectarines, 
8l.25@l  35;  Grapes,  «1.50. 

Aug.  18.— Five  carloads:  Yellow  Kgg  Plums,  85v' 
90c-  French  Pruues,  81;  German  Pruues,  81.30;  Gros 
Prunes,  81  65;  Bartlett  Pears,  81.80®2  85;  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  «1,10@1^40:  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  31.20® 
135;  Muir  Peaches,  .^LOS;  Lemon  Cling  Peaches,  81; 
Crawford  Peaches,  81  35,  Fontaiuebleau  Grapes,  bOcv* 
81.45. 

Aug.  19.— Three  carloads:  Golden  Cling  Peaches, 
1.75;  Centennial  Peaches,  81.55;  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  $1  26®1.45;  Orange  Cl.ng  Peaches,  81.25® 
1.43  Crawlord  Peaches,  S1.45;  Wheatland  Peaches, 
.■<1.45;  Reeves'  Favorite  Peachts,  81.45;  Foster 
Peaches,  *1.40(<il.65;  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  $1.15®1.30; 
Kelsey  Japan  Plums,  82.76;  Fonlainebleau  Grapes, 
half-crates,  95c@*1.30;  Black  Malvoisle  Grapes,  half- 
crates,  81.35;  Muscat  Grapes,  half-crates,  y5C("$1.63; 
Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  half-crates,  «1  15. 

Aug.  19.— Four  carloads:  Grots  sales,  85219.  Early 
Crawford  Peaches,  81i"1.33;  Late  Crawlord  Peaches, 
*l  40(i)1.50;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  Sl.iSin  1.40;  Cling 
Peaches,  SI  30@1.BO;  Peaches,  40cii!*1.50;  Bartlett 
Pears,  *2.50(rt3.76;  Egg  Plums,  81  Ooci  1.62;  P.  D.  Plums, 
Sl.32;  Japan  Plums,  .fl  3i|(ai4.25;  Nectarines,  81 30; 
Gros  Prunes,  *1.3,=]i"'2.06;  Silver  Prunes,  $1.15®l.30; 
Fellenberg  Prunes,  $1.30;  Bulgarian  Prunes,  81®1.05; 
Columbia  Plums,  ■iK'<l.05. 

Aug.  20.— Four  carloads:  Gross  sales,  85773.  Early 
Crawford  Peaches,  Sl.Oov  1.30;  Late  Crawford  Peaches, 
8l.l5i"1.80;  Cling  Peachts,  81.35"!  1.75;  Su.squebanna 
Peaches.  $l.'21t"2.15;  Bartlett  Pears,  81  S6@3.23;  Brad- 
shaw Plums,  ¥l.05(«l  40;  Japan  Plums.  S3.35;  Gros 
Prunes,  81.3,(31.60;  Grapes,  65cwJ2.10;  De  Congress 
Pears,  $2.65;  Fellenberg  Prunes.  81;  Washington 
Plums,  90c('< 81.25;  Egg  Plnms,  yOcvSl.SB;  Plums,  SI® 
1.45:  Neclai ines,  35ftf,55o;  Yellow  reaches,  $1.30((' 1,70; 
French  Prunes,  81.05;  Hungarian  Prunes,  SI. 60; 
Pruues.  S1.50;  Bulgariau  Prunes.  81  10. 

Aug.  22.- Six  carloads:  Crawford  Peaches,  81.20(ir 
1.35-  Susquehanna  Peaches,  *1.35i"1.45;  Y'cllow  Free 
Peaches,  81.30;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  81  35@1.60; 
Golden  Cline  Peaches,  $1.80;  Centennial  Peaches, 
.70;  Muir  Peaches,  SI. 15;  Bartlett  Pears,  S2.40v<:}; 
some  overripe,  SI.SOm  i.80;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  82  35 
-tJ2.45;  Tokay  Grapes,  half  crates,  $2.10;  Rose  de  Peru, 
half  crates,  SI;  Black  Malvoise  Grapes,  half  crates, 
75c.  Quackenboss  Plums,  $1.25;  Bradshaw  Plums,  %\\ 
Yellow  Egg  Plums,  85c 

Aug.  22.— Nine  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  tl.65vi3  33- 
Souvenir  Congress  Pears,  $2  3.5iff  2.8i;  (Jrawford 
Peaches,  $1.10  («  1.75:  Yellow  Peaches.  Si  35(<'2  10; 
Orange  Cling  Peaches,  $l.lO(i'l  75;  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  $1{'»1.70;  Japan  Plums,  Sl.65'*J.65;  Quacken- 
boss Plums,  $1.30;  Bradshaw  Plums,  $1.55;  Egg  Plums, 
90c"'il  70;  Columbia  Plums,  $1  05(i>1.35;  Gros  Prunes, 
«l.2l(y:i.0.'i;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates,  $l(rtl.,50; 
Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates,  $2  05. 

At  Chicago. 
Aug.  17.— Seven  carloads :  Bartlett  Pears,  $2  45® 
3.05;  Flemish  Beauty,  SI. 65;  Felleuberg  Plums,  81.45; 
EgK  Plums,  81.111(5.2.20;  Columbia  Plums,  $1.10('rl.l5; 
Bradshaw  Plums,  81@1  20;  Gross  Prunes,  ¥1  06ial.46; 
German  Prunes,  81.90;  French  Prunes,  $1.05;  Craw- 
ford Peaches.  80c«aS1.10;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  SI. 30; 
Chassellas  Grapes,  half  crates,  S1.75. 

Aug.  17.— Eight  carloads:  Nectarines,  81.06'ai.lO; 
Egg  Plums,  81  26®1.30;  Peaches,  76c®l  50;  hall-boxes 
Peaches,  76@95e;  Japan  Plums,  80c(c<1.75;  Bartlett 
Pears,  S1.45®S.20;  Souvenir  de  Congress  Pears,  $2.30; 
Cling  Peaches.  81@1.65;  Bradshaw  Plums,  U5c®1.06; 
Columbia  Plums,  95c@1.25;  Prunes,  S1.25;  Silver 
Prunes,  95c(al.05;  Grapes.  81.35(iei.65;  Duchess  Pears, 
$1.85;  Gross  Prunes,  $1(81  50;  French  Prunes,  81.10; 
Hardy  Pears,  $1.55;  Clapp's  Favori'e  Pears,  $1 45; 
Vicar  Pears,  81;  Louis  Bonne,  St.  Michael's  Doyenne 
Pears,  $1.45;  Hungarian  Prunes,  $1.05;  Golden  Drop 
Plums.  75c@81.10;  Fellenberg  Prunes,  $1;  Plum«, 
Si.20@1.5O;  Kosede  Peru  Grapes  S1.30(j{1.5O;  Mu-cat 
Grapes,  $1.80@2;  Tokay  Grapes,  82  50(g3.26;  Crawfoid 
Ptaches.  76c@120;  Muir  Peaches'  81'20;  overripe 
Bartlett  Pears,  70c81.50. 

Aug.  18.— Eleven  carloads  :  Malaga  Grapes,  81.70c'* 
1.85;  Muscat  Grapes,  81.15®1  63,  single  cratss;  over- 
ripe, 90c;  Bartlett  Pearg.  ■il  llwi'!<\  Bartlett  Pears,  over- 
ripe, 81.40vrl6O.  Susquehanuah  Peaches.  Sl  l5"'l  25; 
Cling  Peaches,  $1.15(!'1.25;  overripe,  60ffls5c;  Muir 
Peaches,  95c@$l;  Crawford  Peaches,  90e(LU.10:  Nec- 
tarines, 81.10;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  82.16;  Bernard 


reaches,  75c;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  $1 90@2.05; 
overripe.  90(''1.40.  Vicar  Pears.  1.40;  Gros  Prunes, 
$106®!  65;  Peaches,  80C('il.65::  overripe.  26"' 65c ; 
rlums  G3c@$l.20;  Seckel  Pears. SI  65;  Mixon  Peaches, 
80c;  Tokay  GraDes,Sl.60®3  60;  Prunes.  65c@1.20;  Silver 
Prunes,  70c;  Grapes.  SI  30wl.70:  overripe,  80c:  Pears, 
S1.U0@3  Howell  Pears,  $2^15.   Weather  very  hot. 

Aug.  18.— Seven  carloads  :  Fonlainebleau  Grapes, 
half-crates  81.50;  Mu  cat  Grapes,  half-crates.  $i.75: 
Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  half-craies.  Si  20®l  25;  Black 
Malvoise  Grapes,  halfcrates.  SI. 25;  Tokay  Grapes, 
half-crates,  881  !'n@2.50;  Bartlett  Pears,  8i  25  8!.10; 
Red  Nectarines,  81  10;  (lolden  Drop  Piums,  yOc®$  .05: 
Bradshaw  Plums,  OOcd'Sl;  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  83c(<< 
$1.'20;  Washington  Plums,  80.  crSl  10;  tiuackenboss 
Plums,  90c@1.10;  Hungarian  Prunes,  $1  10,  Gross 
Prunes,  S1.10@1.20;  Italian  Prunes  Si  40;  Silver 
Prunes,  SI;  Bulgarian  Prunes,  $i.2Ptil26;  German 
Prunes,  8li!<120;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  $li'?l  20, 
Muir  Peaches,  81«'  1.05;  Foster  Peaches,  $1.10;  Centen- 
nial Peaches,  81  35;  Gold<  n  Cli  g  Pexches,  S1.15frrl.30; 
Early  (Jrawford  Peaches,  $1.05i"  1.10;  Columbia  Plums, 
90ci<<$1.10. 

Aug.  19 —Six  carloads:  Crawford  Penches,  8l.lO@ 
1.15;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  $U'«}  10;  Yellow  Cling 
Peaches,  81.10;  .Muir  Peaches.  90.-(<<l. 05;  Orange  Cling 
Peaches,  SI  I'l  1,20;  (jolden  Cling  reaches,  SI '25;  Cen- 
tennial Peaches,  SI  25;  Tnylor  Peachts,  81.25;  Bartlett 
Pears,  %2:lb(!ti\  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  82.20:  Fonlaine- 
bleau (irapes,  half-crates,  81  15®1  30;  Yellow  Egg 
Plums,  8I®1.15;  Columbia  Plums.  9  ceil  15;  Brsdshaw 
Plums,  81.05:  Kelsey  Japan  Plums.  $1  7:i;  Maguum 
Bonum  Piums  70c;  Petit  Pruues,  $1  15;  Gros  Prunes, 
81.05(*l.2i;  Bulgarian  Pruues,  S'.25;  Silver  Prunes, 
95c;  German  Prunes,  SI. 66.  Some  fruit  overripe  and 
iu  bad  order  sold  for  less. 

Aug.  19— Eight  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  Sl.50@3, 
overripe,  65c@Sl. 25;  Peaches  60c("$1.50;  Silver  Prunes, 
6!l("75c;  Gros  Prunes,  8I®1.30:  Plums,  •23'wl30 
Grapes,  SScciSl. 75;  Seckel  Pears,  SI.IM:  Beurre  Hardy 
Pears,  81.90:  Cling  |Peaches,  s'<''l-10:  Sufquehanna 
Peaches,  S1.10@1.13;  hall-boxes  Susquehanna  Peaches, 
65c;  Swau's  Orange  Pear,  $2  35. 

Aug.  '20.— Nine  carloads:  Bartlett  Peirs,  82  50(3 
2  85;  Bartlett  Pears  (heated),  81  30W2.03;  Peaches,  81i" 
1  15;  overrlie.  40@95c;  Grapes,  75C"'S1  65;  Cling 
Peaches.  50("70c:  Prunes,  65c"'l.20:  Muscat  Grspes. 
800(81.80;  Pears,  SI  80i"  >.05;  Japsn  Plums,  $1.50/(1.55: 
Egg  Plums,  Plums,  75o®J1.40:  Tokay  Grapes, 

S2.60;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes.  75c;  Keifer  Pears,  81.25 
Diels  Pears,  Sl,40;  Hamburg  Grapes,  8130;  Gro« 
Prunes,  86C(!t$l;  Beurre  (Jlalrgeau  Pears,  81  40;  Duch 
ess  Pears.  $1.50;  Louis  Bonne  Pears,  SI. 50 

Aug.  20.— Four  carloads.  Birtlett  Peas.  $2  26® 
2.50;  some  overripe,  Jlwl  75;  Howell  Pears,  $2;  Ger 
man  Prunes.  $1.'25:  Gros  Priinrs,  SI. 10;  Susquehauna 
Penches,  $1.05;  Egg  Plnms,  G5c@Sl. 

Aug.  22.— Six  carloads:  Bartleit  Peais.  81,75',«2  7o; 
Congress  Pears,  $2;  Early  Crawford  Peaches.  $1  H  ; 
Late  Crawford  Peaches,  $1"<I10;  (  range  t'llng 
Peaches,  »1"<1,10;  Susquehanna  PeacVies,  8Sci"$1.06; 
Taylor  Cling  Peaches.  SI;  Lemon  Cling  Peaches,  $i; 
Muir  Peaches.  .S0e"'Sl;  German  Prunes,  81  15"' I. '25; 
French  Prunes,  $1;  Silver  Prunes.  SSr/'gsc.  Gros 
Prunes,  tlcl.oO;  Egg  Plums,  85c"'$i.05:  Kelsey  .Japan 
P.ums,  $170;  Columbia  Plums,  yuc"'H;  tiuackenboss 
Plume,  $1.'25;  Washington  Plums,  $1  05;  Yellow  Egg 
Plums,  90(  («}1.10:  Bradshaw  Plums,  85i"95c.  8 'me 
fruit  overripe  sold  lor  less. 

Aug.  22.— Twelve  carlcads:  Peaches,  55r  t"  $1  20; 
Crawford  Peaches,  90c;  Cling  Peaches,  70ci"  1.10; 
Muir  Peaches,  80c:  Bartlett  Pears,  good  condition 
$1. 5U"/ 2.40;  overripe,  eOcc'il  40;  Muscat  Grapes,  9j(" 
SI. 50  for  single  c-ates  and  t2,70  (or  full  crstes:  Tokay 
Grapes,  $1.1.'"' 2.40;  Gros  Prunes,  70c"'J159:  Grapes 
60c("SI  30:  Nectarines,  85c;  Howell  Pears,  $1,20;  Beurre 
Clairgeau  Pears.  $10.5"' 2;  Seckel  Pears,  »1  :M;  Prunss 
65c("«1.15;  Gfiman  Prunes,  80c;  Egg  Plnms,  50<"80c 
Plums,  60. "'$1.0.3;  Japan  Plums.  $1.20;  Beurre  Hardy 
Pears,  $180  AH  fruit  In  ventilated  cars  arriving  in 
bad  condition. 

At  Boston. 
Aug.  17.— Two  carloads:   Early  Crawford  Peaches, 
$1.36e'1.80;  Mary's  Choice  Peaches,  Si. 25;  Columbia 
Plums  81.40;  Egg  Plums,  $1.40@1.80;  Bartlett  Pears, 

.*2(!.<3.15. 

Aug,  18,— Three  carloads:  Early  Crawford  Peaches 
$t.75"'1.90;  Late  Crawford  Peaches,  S2@2,10;  Orange 
cling  Peaches,  $1 60@1.70;  L«mon  Cling  Peaches, 
81.75"'2,05;  Tuscan  Chng,  SI, 75;  Gros  Prunes,  $1  60; 
Italian  Prunes,  81.30;  Columbia  Plums,  $1,25;  Egg 
Plums,  $1.50. 

Aug.  19.— Three  carloads:  Early  Crawford  Peaches 
81,85®2,25;  Stephen's  Cling  Peaches,  $2;  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  »1.70;  Muir  Peaches,  81  65;  (Quackenboss 
Plums,  SI. 25;  Egg  Plums,  $1,35;  Brsdshaw  Plums 
81.15;  Victoria  Plums,  8ic;  Columbia  Plums,  $1  06® 
1.15;  Washington  Plums,  $1.15;  Purple  Duaue  Plums 
$1.30;  Gros  Prunes.  SI  35@1.75. 

Aug.  20 —Two  carloads:  Early  Crawford  Peaches 
$1.40@1.80;  Late  Crawlord  Peaches,  $1  85('<1  90;  Made 
line  Grapes,  half  crates.  Sl,35:  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.76(< 
2.'25:  Egg  Plums,  $1  10@l.-20;  Columbia  Plums,  $l.a5 
Magnum  Bonum  Plums,  95ci")l.o5;  German  Prunes, 

SI  1U(!!1.15. 

Aug.  22.— Three  carloads:  Crawford  Peaches,  $2 
Foster  Peaches.  $1  65.72;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  >  1.90 
"'2;  Muir  Peaches,  $1.10;  Golden  Cling  Peaches, $2.50; 
Ceutennial  Peaches,  $1  75;  Susquehanna  Peaches, 
J16.=.("2;  Bartlett  Pears,  $1  35i"9,:iO;  Congress  Pears, 
•1  yfl;  Clapp's  Favorite  Pears,  $1  70;  Muscat  Grapes, 
half  crati  s.  $1.20;  Bradshaw  Plums,  85c@81.60;  Colum 
bia  Plums,  853;  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  7SC(f'$1.25;  Grcs 
Prunes,  $1  35;  German  Pruues,  #1,15;  Petit  Prunes, 
$1.35. 

At  Minneapolis 

Aug.  17  —Three  carloads:  Peaches,  $1  10^1.35; 
Pears,  $1.10®3  15;  Grapts,  $1.05@1.15;  \  lums.  $2  10. 

Aug.  18 —Three  carloads:  Peaches.  95ci"$1.10;  To 
kay  Grapes,  $3.80;  Muscat  Grapes,  Si  50;  Pears,  S2.05i'< 
3 '25;  Plums,  $1.20112  35;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears 
$2((r'2.10. 

Aug  19  —Four  carloads:  Muscat  Grapes,  half- 
crates. $1.20(811.60;  Tokay  (irapes,  half  crat  s,  $2  95 
Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  $1.05;  Fonlainebleau  Grapis, 
halfcrates,  $1  05;  Yellow  Eeg  Plums.  $1  55;  Siisque 
hauua  Peaches.  yjccSl. 10;  Yellow  Cling,  95c;  O.'ange 
Cling  Peaches,  9ic(ai$l;  Crawford  Peaches,  85c;  Mc- 
Devitt  Peaches,  yOo;  Foster  Pe  iches,  95c;  Hungarian 
Piuiies.  $1  85;  Bartlett  Pears,  ti-Vi. 

Aug.  19.— One  carload:   Pears.  $1  25('il.70;  Plums, 
$l.50i"2;  Peaches  60i"95c 
Aug.  20.— One  carload: 
age  of  $2  per  box. 

Aug.  20.— Twocarlo'ds 
S1.35@2.45;  Fellenberg  Prunes 
$2.10;  Bartlett  Pears,  Sl.25("2  30. 

Aug.  22.  —  Three  carloads:  Peaches,  .550®  $1.05; 
Pears,  $1  55("2  10;  Muscat  Grapes,  SI  35.  All  fruit  In 
ventilated  cars  is  arriving  in  bad  condition. 

At  Omaha. 
Aug.  17.— One  carload:  Peaches,  Sl"'1.30;  Pears, 
$1.50i"2.60, 

Aug.  19.- -One  carload:  Pears,  $l,50i"2.25;  Peaches, 
$U<il  25. 

Aug.  22  —Four  carloads:  Peaches,  good  condition. 
$1("120;  bad  order.  60("60c:  Pears,  $1.75(f/2.25  All 
fruit  in  ventilated  cars  is  arriving  iu  bad  condition. 


Bartlett  Pears  at  an  aver- 

Peache",  45c®S1.06;  Pears, 
$1.80;  Gros  Prunes, 


ALMOND  HULLERS  FOR  SALE 


By 

IRVINOTON. 


ai..\mf:i>a  county,  cal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Oolaen  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Tested,  $2.00 

each;  untested,  $1.U0  each.  L  lliveA.  SI  90  each.  Root's  V 
arouTe  sections,  $5.00  per  1000.  Dadant's  comb  foundatiOQ, 
58c  aud  65ca  pound.  Smokers,  $1.00  each.  Globe  veils,  $1,011 
•wih,  i«o.    WM.  STTAS  J>  RON.  Ban  Mateo,  OaL 


\ 


492.  Fa&el. 


2oz,  I.')c;  4oz,  2"ic;  lib,  75o. 

FOR  QUALITY,  "uyr- 

"COLD  WEIGHT" 

Spi'es.  Bakinj;  Powder  and 
Extracts,  Perfection  of  pu- 
rity, strength,  and  flavor.  No 
expense  or  pains  spared  to 
prciiave  tlicm  n  ^t  only  equal 
to,  but  bettor  than.sny  simi- 
lar goi)ds  ofl'cred. 

§I0RE 

410-418  Front  Steet,  Francisco,  Cel., 
largesi 'lr;i  ers.  Ask  fur  complete  price  li.st,  free. 


FOR$19.00 

We  c«u  Kend  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  mooey.  It  is  made  (rum  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics,, 
haudsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Just  the  Harness  for  an  Blegant  Turnout. 

They  sell  here  tor  $35  00,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  sold  (or  $35.00  In  retail  shops  II  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  McAllUtar  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Collar  and  Hames.  Instead  of  Breast  Collar. 
82  OO  extra. 

Please  state  if  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harn.-88,  with  traces  double  throutrhout 


Porteous  Improved  Scrap 

Patented  April  3,  18S3.    Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Hanafactored  by  6.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scrapei 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it  is  capable, 
such  as  Ksilroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc 

This  implement  will  lake  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  (Carrier.  Thousands  of  tbess 
Scrapers  are  in  use  io  all  parts  of  the  country. 

1^  This  Scraper  la  all  steel— the  only  one  maoufa^ 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse.ttO  ;  Steel  two-horse, f  81. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  LISSKNDEM,  Stockton, 
Calir»rnia. 


BARGAINS  IN  LAND. 


Choice— 20  acre  trac'  near  Haywarda,  10  acres  bear- 
ing fruit,  16500.  Six  acres  a  block)  P<Io  Alto  tract, 
$7000.  Lot3  in  town  of  Belmont,  60x300,  1130  each. 
25  acres  near  Belmont,  $300  per  aore.  Choice  lot, 
40x130,  Oakland,  $1 700.  Four  fine  lots,  city  cf  Fresno, 
$8000  .  40  acres  near  Los  Ottos,  improved,  $t500. 
Also,  other  choice  property  for  sale  cheap,  all  on  easy 
terma.         JOHN.  F.  BTXBEK, 

4a  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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tdlicational 


Bowens  Academy, 

Uolvoralty  Ave.>  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOB  BOYS  AND  YOUNG  MEN. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 
but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWBNS.  M.  A„  Head  Uaster. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical. 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Arcliltecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PBANOISCO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $28;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay 
$28;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  ISO 
ESTABLISHED  1864  tgf  Send  «or  circular. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  P. 

FOB  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLABS  THI^ 
College  Instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book 
keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  tht 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
(or  six  tul!  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  sehool  hat 
Its  graduates  In  evei;  part  of  the  State. 
tW  Sbnd  for  Circular. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  PreiiideDt. 

C.  a  HALEY,  Secretary. 


Keystone 
Cider 
Mills 

ARE  BEST! 

HKCAUSE  THEY 

Do  More  Work, 
Produce  More  Cider, 
Require  Less  Labor. 

Made  with  Adjustable  Cylinders. 

Adapted  to  Crushing:  Grapes 
and  Small  Berries. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 

STERLING,  ILL. 


NOTICE. 

Regular  AUCTION  SALES  of 

Green  Fruit,  Vegetables  &  Produce 
of  all  kinds 

WiU  Take  Place  EVBBY  DAY  at  Jackson  Street 
Wharf,  and  at  the  Stire, 

408  &  410  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  PBANCISOO. 

P.  STFINHAGEN. 


PLOWS 

s£.BAKER&  HAMILTON  sACTo 


ECLIPSE 

WIND 

STEEL 


STANDARD! 
HUSTLER! 

MILLS! 
Wind  Mills! 


Towers ! 


We  want  live  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  whom  liberal  prices  and  terms  will  be 
given.   

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


CMentiou  this  paper.) 


Chicago,  III' 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  De  lers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
BngilBh    Shire  Draft. 

Cleveland  B^y 
and    c-ierman  Coach 
Stallions 
199  Eifchteenth  l^t., 
Lioa  A  ngeles,  Onllforuia 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 


n  XI  To  To  or 


QUICKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
CAREFDLEST. 


CAPACITY  FKOWi  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONE   BOY   CAN   BUN  IT. 

IS"  Send  for  lllus' rated  circular  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  teatimonlala. 

MOSBER,  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  -  -  -  216  Front  Street,  Manufacturers, 
G.  G.  WICK  SON  &  CO,,      -       -      -      •      3  &  5  Front  Street,  Selling  Agents, 

SAN    PBANOISCO,  OAL. 


TWO  IN  ONE. 


Thr  only  machine  that  will  grade  with  rqual  farility  both  green  and  dried  fruits.  It  is  desirable  to  grade 
prunes  both  before  they  are  dried  anri  absolutely  neoessarv  utter. 

It  !s  the  best  economy  to  hive  oue  machine  which  you  can  use  for  both  green  and  dr'ed  fruit,  saving  time, 
money  and  valuable  space.    No  complicated  machinery  to  get  out  of  order  and  do  imperfect  work. 


No  michine  compares  with  this  in  speed.    Will  grade  apricots  for  drying,  a'so  walnuts  and  pecans. 

W.  C  HAMILTON,  near  Narrow  Gauge  R.  R.  SIN  JOSE.  CAL. 


Perfection  of  Principle  Attained  in  Windmills 


Buns  When  Others  Stand.  Noiseless.  Self- 
OUlDg   Bearings.    Eegu  atlon  Perfect. 
Two  Turns  of  Wheel  One  Long  St-  oke. 

NO  JERK. 

I  will  sell  in  places 
where  1  have  no 
agency  one  ortwo 
windmills  at  a 
special  low  rate  to  intrc  duce  theiii. 

A  special  lot  of  TANK  that  MUrfT  be 
sold,  made  of  clear,  dry  redwood. 

Hercules,  Imprtved  Davis  and  San  Joaquin 
Windmiils,  Tanks,  Etc, 

Write  for  prices  and  testimonials. 
Si'ECiAL  Baroainb— One  15-H.  P.  Otto  Gas  Engine. 
20-H.  P.  Portable  Steam  Engine. 

WOBKS:  Cor.  M*ln  &  Otter  Streets,  OFFIOK: 
347  Commerce  Street.  STOCKTON,  OALi. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


COFFEE  MILLS. 

WEATHER  VANES. 


For  the  Cheapest  and  Best 

SCALE 

Of  any  Style  known  to  the 
trade,  address 


GRAIN  &  STORE 

TRUCKS. 

GROCERS'  FIXTURES. 


HOWE   SCALE  CO., 


75  Front  St.,  Portland  Oregon 


411  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO.  OAL 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE   FIRST  PKEMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Los  Angeles.  Ca). 


Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  printing 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo 
(traphs,  stereoscopic  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  cities  and  In  all 
townB     Address,  for  further  Information.  Dkwkt  ENORiviNO  Oo..  220  Market  Rf,,  San  Francisco. 


A.  T  Dewey 
W.  B.  EWEB. 
Geo.  H.  Sirono. 


}  Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press  Patent  Agency  {'^Ts^'o''^ 

iKVBMTORS  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old,  experienced,  first-class 
Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Washington  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  editorial,  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original 
cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  bo  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies 
the  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Oflico,  and  the  f-ouuent  examination  of 
p:  tents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  paccntabillty  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables 
us  often  to  give  advloe  whleh  will  save  Inventors  the  expenseol  applying  for  Patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not 
f»»    Olrcnlara  ol  artolM  wnl free  OD  receipt  nl  pottage   Address  DBWKY  »  CO..  Patent  AconU  «20  Varke*  St   <"  - 


Sai  EanoiValk;  kseif. 

A  Fine  Assortment  of  leciduous  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  1-year-old,  grown  on  New 
Land  Without  Irrigation.  Large  Stock  of 

ALMONDS,  JUNE  BUDDED. 

We  can  guarantee  every  tree  we  have  grown  true  to 
lable  anl  tree  from  pest. 

We  desire  an  order  from  every  fruit  section  of  the 
State  and  solicit  a  liberal  coirespondence. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Danville,  Contra  Costa  County,     -  Cal. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  VacaTlIle, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or.  I.  H.  THOIH.&8  &  .SON,  TisBlla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

E3TAB11SHFD  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPnONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  H  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  CaL 


100,000   EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  ^AR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plam.  Oberry,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vlcea 
and  Small  Frulte. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  ail  kinds  of  Nut-Hearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysviiie  Cal 


ItLOOi>irNtSTON  (PIIffiNI.X)  NUKSEKY. 

600  ACRES.     13  CREENHOUSES. 

B     I?  mm  El  5^  Catalogue 

I     ■   mhalMV^  MnilrdFrcc. 

AlPLANTS 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hcdqe  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings  :uid 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings. 
EstablishedleSa. 

Phinix  Nursery  Cowpany, 

Sncccj.or.  toSIDiVEV  Tl  TTI.E  A  CO.,  ItlOO-IIINUTON,  ILI. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  sa'ely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catakgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

REA.SONKK  BROS., 
Onecn,  FIs. 


THE 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

SewlDg  MacbiDes. 

simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Mobt  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

948  Si  946  MARKKT  ST.,  B.  w. 
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ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  WATER  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETER. 


2  TO  25  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


OONNEOTIONS 

 AND  — 

FIT  TINGS 


f 


>    TO  SUIT  SERVICE 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


Paotory:   Greenpoint,  L.  I. 
New  York  Office:   28  CUfl  Street. 


Pacific  Coast  Office,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

THE  QEO.   F.  EBBBHABD  OOMPANY.  Manaffers. 


Save  Money 

BY  BUYING  FROM  US. 

WB  SAVE  YOU  FROM 
25  to  50  Per  Cent  on 


Onr  Prices  are  Less  than  Car- 
rent  Wholesale  Prices  on  this 
Coast. 

NO  CREDIT. 

Everything  Spot  Oash. 

GOODS    SHIPPED  EVERY- 
WHERE. 

tWSeni  for  Catalogue  or  call  on  us. 


BUGGIES 

which 

are  good  and  substdntial, 
finely  finished  and  fully 
warranted,  for  $75.  | 


CARTS 


$14  to  $23 


No.  90,  Granger's  Carriage,  Price  $125. 


IJ  Double  Collar  Steel  Ax'es,  with  IJ  Sarven  Wheels,  J-in.  Steel  Tiro.     UphoUtereo  in  No.  1  Graioed  Green  L'ather,  Subitaotlally 
Built  and  Finely  Finished.    Seats  very  wide;  will  hold  six  people. 


HARNESSor. 

kinds  at  all  prices. 

SURRIES 

of  the 

finest  kind  at  $150. 


LWBITE  FOR  CATALOOUE. 
Hail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


i 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.,  36^  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CONTINUOUS 
POWERFUL. 
RAPID. 


The  Farmers'  Own 


SEND    FOR    OATALOGDE   AND   PRICE   LIST  OP 

FRESNO  AGRLOULTURAL  WORKS.    -      -      FRESNO.  OAL. 


FOfl.  TO\J^N   WATJaH.  -woniKis 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   ISO  BBALB  STBEBT.  SAN  PRANOISCO.  OAL. 
Iron  cut,  punchedand  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  Rround  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  bupdIM  lor 
making  Pipe.     EstimatM  Kiven  when  required.    Are  prepared  f  jr  «»tlnrill 
■iies  of  Pipes  witb  a  oompoeltlon  of  Goal  Tar  and  Atphaltmi  ' 


We  have  one  press  used  very  little,  cost  $400,  will  tell  Ibr  $250,  if  ordered  this 
month.  Fnll  circle,  10  to  20  tons  per  day,  $425.  Send  for  circular. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853, 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Boses  and  Carnation*. 

PLANTS   IN  GBBAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES  STOCKTON.  CAL. 


C3K3  TO 


To  X.ieAx-xx  ^3oo]K.~]S,oeT3lX3.s 

When  you  can  learn  It  AT  HOMB  wltbout  a 

TeaOber.    Send  for  particulars. 
H.  K.  STARK WBATHKB  CO.,  SBO  SaDioma  St.. 9.9. 


NANCY  HANKS  (2;05i),  QUEEN   OF  THE  TRUTTING  TURF.  AND   HER  FNEUMATIC-TIRE  SULKY. 


The  State  Pair  Next  Week. 

Next  Monday,  Sept.  5th,  the  annual  fair  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  will  open  in  Sacramento.  Unusual 
preparations  have  been  made  for  the  exhibitions.  Ex- 
ceptionally attractive  inducements  are  oflered  to  visitors 
and  most  liberal  awards  have  been  hung  up  for  compe- 
tition in  all  the  lines  of  productive  enterprise.  The  so- 
ciety, too,  has  succeeded  in  arousing  greater  popular  inter- 
est in  its  efforts  this  year  than  ever  before.  All  these  facts 
indicate  the  entertainment  and  profitable  instruction  of  vis- 
itors, and  should  assure  exhibitors  that  their  best  efforts 
will  be  appreciated  and  rewarded  by  public  favor. 

Our  columns  have  from  time  to  time  indicated  some  of 
the  special  features  and  unusual  preparations  for  this 
year's  fair.  It  may,  however,  be  repeated  in  a  general  way 
that  there  have  been  notable  improvements  made  at  the 
park  to  better  accommodate  the  display  of  livestock. 

This  includes  both  the  speed  contests  and  the  exhibition 
of  the  finest  specimens  attained  in  the  art  of  breeding  all 
kinds  of  domestic  stock.  At  the  pavilion  there  has  been 
found  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the  already  vast  capacity 


of  the  building.  We  expect  to  see  this  year  also  a  greater 
proportion  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  produce,  as 
compared  with  merchandise.  There  will  also  be  the 
intensely  interesting  and  important  loan  display  of  his- 
toric material,  secured  through  the  devoted  efforts  of  Mr. 
David  Lubin.  This  alone  will  be  worth  going  the  length 
of  the  State  to  see  and  to  carefully  study. 

There  is  special  sigailicance  in  this  year's  fair  in  its 
bearings  upon  the  California  display  at  the  World's  Fair 
next  year.  There  should  be  a  grand  rally  of  all  those  who 
expect  to  participate  in  the  Chicago  affiir,  either  as  local 
commissioners  or  as  private  exhibitors.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  so  many  valuable  hints  can  be  obtained  as  to 
what  sort  of  material  is  best  to  show  and  how  it  can  best 
be  displayed.  The  State  Fair  this  year  will  be  a  school  of 
practical  instruction  to  that  end. 

The  Sacramento  people  seem  to  be  cooperating  with  the 
State  Board  and  Secretary  Smith  this  year  as  never  before. 
A  large  concourse  of  people  is  expected,  and  we  under- 
stand that  a  committee  will  have  headquarters  at  the  rail- 
way station  for  the  purpose  of  directing  visitors  to  such 
accommodations  as  they  desire. 


The  Queen  of  the  Turf. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  gratify  the  general  desire  to 
see  the  new  queen  of  the  turf,  by  reproducing  from  the 
Breeders'  Gazette  of  August  24,  a  striking  portrait  of 
Nancy  Hanks,  and  a  picture  of  the  new  racing  outfit  with 
which  she  made  her  wonderful  speed.  Interest  will  per- 
haps be  divided  between  the  horse  and  the  novel  sulky, 
and  it  is  in  fact  a  good  deal  of  a  question  how  much  of  the 
second  of  time  is  to  be  credited  to  the  horse  and  how  much 
to  the  sulky,  with  its  so-called  pneumatic  rubber  tire.  On 
this  point  the  Gazette  says  :  "  Nancy  Hanks  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  pneumatic-tire  sulky,  the  latest  accessory  to  the 
outfit  of  a  modern  trotter,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
this  made  a  difference  of  possibly  half  a  second  in  her  speed 
to  the  mile.  But  by  trotting  in  2:07i  she  wiped  out  all  ex- 
isting records  on  both  oval  and  kite  tracks. 


Latek — Just  as  we  go  to  press  comes  the  news  that 
this  wonderful  mare  has  again  lowered  the  record.  On 
a  kite-shaped  track,  at  Independence,  la.,  Wednesdey 
afternoon,  she  trotted  a  mile  in  2:05^. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

By  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co. 

OfSux,  220  Maxket  St.;  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  San  Francisco.,  Oal. 

Akkual  Subscbiption  Bate  Thrbe  Dollars  a  ye«r.  WhDe  this  notice 
appears,  all  •ubacribers  payiiw  $3  in  advance  will  recejye  IS  months'  (one  year 
and  13  weeks)  credit.  For  82  In  advance,  10  months.  For  $1  in  advance,  Sve 
months.    Trial  Biibscriptions  for  three  months,  paid  In  advance,  each  60  cents. 

ADVERTISING  KATES. 

I  Wttk.   1  Month. 

Per  Line  (agate)   $.25        »  .50 

Half  Inch  (1  square   1.00  S.M 

One  Inch   1.60  5.00 


/  Tear. 
$  4.00 
32.00 
42.00 

Lari;e  advertisements  at  favorable  rates.    Special  or  reading  notices,  leKal 
advertisements,  notices  appearing  In  sxtraordlnary  type,  or  in  particular  parts 
the  paper,  at  special  rates.   Four  Insertions  are  rated  in  a  month. 


3  Mantht. 
$  1.20 
6.60 
13.00 


Registered  at  B.  F.  Post  OHice  as  Becond.cla88  mail  matter. 


Any  subscriber  sending  an  inquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  Rckal  Press,  with 
a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the  columns  of  the  paper 
or  by  personal  letter.   The  answer  will  be  given  as  promptly  as  practicable 

Our  latest  forms  go  io  press  Wednesday  evening. 

AIiFBED  HOI<MAN  Oeneral  Manager 

Saturday,  September  3,  1892. 
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Harrows,  Seeders,  Plows,  Etc.— H.  C.  Shaw  Plow  Works,  Stockton. 

Harrows,  Seeders.  Plows,  Etc  —Baker  &  Hamilton. 

Cream  Separators— G.  G.  Wickson  &  Co. 

Wire  and  Wire  Goods— California  Wire  Works. 

Pumps,  Windmills,  Engines,  Etc.— Byron  Jackson. 

Gas  or  Gasoline  Engines— Union  Gas  Engine  Co. 

Plows— Deere  Imolement  Co. 

Seed  Drills,  Plows,  lUrrows,  Etc.— Frank  Brothers. 
Plows,  Harrows,  Wagons,  Etc  — Allifitm.  Neff  &  Co. 
Boilers,  Engines,  Pumps  and  Machinery  —  Joshua  Hendy  Machine 
Works. 

Cream  Separators- A.  J.  VanDrake. 
Pumps.  Windmills.  Tanks.  Etc  — F.  W.  Krogh. 
Fertilizers— H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 
Gas  Engines— ,\dam  Schilling. 
Gas  Engines— M.  A.  Graham. 
Hydraulic  Engines— The  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co. 
Sheep  Dip— Shoobert.  Beale  &Co. 
Sheep  Dip— Calton,  Bell  &  Co. 
Eureka  Fence- Calilornia  Fence  Co. 
Oxford  Down  Sheep— W.  A.  Shafor,  Middletown,  Ohio. 
Washing  Machines— E.  W.  Melvln,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Guns— George  W.  Shreve. 
Saddlery  and  Harness- C  L.  HaskelL 
Situation  Wanted— T.  H.  Cormode. 
Guns— The  Powell  &  Clement  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
yiS"  See  Adverlui)ig  Columns. 


The  Week. 


This  week's 
with  refer- 


The  coming  event  casts  its  shadow  before. 
Rural  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  planned 
ence  to  the  State  Fair  which  opens  in  Sacramento  ne^t 
Monday.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  some  general 
statements  about  the  conditions  attending  life  in  Califor- 
nia which  though  already  known  to  residents  may  not  fail 
of  interest  as  restatements. 

There  is  also  a  very  full  review  of  California's  leading 
agricultural  products  which  will  give  even  the  resident 
new  ideas,  perhaps,  of  the  industrial  greatness  of  the  State. 

We  incline  toward  these  statements  because  the  event 
of  the  State  Fair  seems  naturally  to  suggest  them,  and 
because  of  the  extra  circulation  of  our  paper  there,  copies 
will  naturally  come  into  the  hands  of  those  new  to  the 
State  and  may  furnish  them  acceptable  information.  This 
copy  will  also  serve  well  as  a  souvenir  copy  to  send  to 
friends  in  distant  parts. 

The  Rural  is  constantly  gaining  in  public  favor.  The 
changes  made  in  style  and  material  seem  to  meet  wide 
commendation.  If  you  like  the  Rural  don't  forget  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  it  to  the  new  comers,  or  to  old  resi- 
dents who  would  be  interested  in  our  work. 


The  Elberta  Peach.— Samples  of  California  grown 
specimens  of  this  famous  eastern  peach  were  shown  at  the 
Horticultural  Society  meeting  last  week  by  Leonard  Coates 
of  Napa,  It  is  a  very  handsome  yellow  freestone,  some- 
what oval  in  form.  How  its  value  compared  with  popu- 
lar California  varieties  is  still  to  be  determined.  The  El- 
berta originated  with  Mr.  S.  H.  Rumph  of  Marshallville, 
Ga.,  and  the  original  tree  is  21  years  old.  It  is  a  seedling 
of  Chinese  Cling,  supposed  to  have  been  fertilized  by 
Crawford's  Late.  Its  hardiness  seems  to  be  well  estab- 
lished at  the  East,  and  this  may  make  it  valuable  in  some 
parts  of  this  coast. 


Does  Stirring  the  Soil  Prevent  Evaporation? 

Plymodth,  Mich.,  Aug.  20,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  : — The  theory  prevails  quite  generally  that 
stirring  up  the  soil  is  a  preventive  of  the  escape  of  moisture  by 
breaking  ofif  the  small  capillary  tubes,  through  which  moisture 
descends  in  rains  and  dews,  and  from  which  it  escapes  in  dry 
times. 

This  is  the  notion  or  theory  of  many  tillers  of  the  soil, 
and  during  a  drouth  the  cultivator  is  kept  in  motion,  or  the 
hoe,  to  loosen  up  the  soil. 

But  do  facts  prove  this  to  be  a  good  practice?  On  the  con- 
trary, is  it  not  a  fact  that  stirring  up  the  soil  exposes  it  still 
more  to  the  drying  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  winds?  Is  it 
not  true  that  land  that  is  rolled  or  smoothed  over,  as  is  the 
'•ustom  with  many,  will  retain  moisture  longer  than  where  it 
is  stirred  up  ? 

On  a  small  plot  of  ground  in  California  I  raised  a  fine  lot  of 
vegetables  that  took  first  prize  at  the  fair  in  Salinas,  Monterey 
county.  No  cultivator  was  used  and  no  water  irrigation,  but 
the  hoe  was  kept  busy,  not  digging  up  the  soil  but  just  scari- 
fying the  ground  so  as  to  cut  olT  every  weed  just  below  its 
crown  as  soon  as  it  made  its  appearance.  A  neighbor 
having  crops  in  an  adjoining  field,  not  liking  to  hoe,  kept 
the  cultivator  going,  stirring  np  the  soil,  but  his  crops 
suffered  much  more  than  mine  from  the  drouth. 

For  two  years  I  had  an  excellent  garden  here  in  Michigan 
on  the  yellow  pine  lands  of  Muskegon  county,  with  no  plow- 
ing and  no  cultivating,  but  by  simply  raking  the  garden 
before  planting  with  a  steel-toothed  rake;  but  no  weeds  were 
suffered  to  grow.  One  year,  a  family  living  in  the  house  with 
me  wanted  to  use  part  of  the  garden.  A  division  was  made, 
and  their  part  thoroughly  spaded  up,  so  as  to  "  beat  me." 
As  the  weeds  appeared  they  were  dug  up,  boy  fashion,  with 
the  corner  of  the  hoe,  instead  of  cutting  them  off  at  the  sur- 
face or  just  beUiw  it.  The  result  was,  they  had  to  depend  on 
me  for  vegetables,  as  theirs  was  nearly  a  failure.  There  was 
growing  on  this  farm  last  year  a  crop  of  corn  where  there 
were  no  weeds.  A  dry  spell  came,  and  the  owner  went  to  culti- 
vating, turning  up  the  soil  so  as  to  '  draw  moisture,"  he  said. 
In  a  day  or  two  the  corn  began  to  wilt,  and  he  had  a  poor 
crop. 

While  living  on  the  sandy  plains  a  few  years  ago,  ray  crops 
suffered  with  others  from  the  drouth,  and  I  kept  the  cultivator 
going,  stirring  up  the  soil,  but  my  crops  wilted.  Going  into 
the  road  where  the  dirt  had  not  been  disturbed,  the  surface  was 
scraped  away,  and  just  below,  the  ground  was  moist.  Since 
then  I  have  let  my  ground  severely  alone  when  there  were  no 
weeds.  These,  more  than  anything  else,  take  moisture  and 
nutriment  from  the  ground. 

My  father  always  had  an  excellent  garden,  but  he  would 
not  have  a  cultivator  in  his  garden  nor  allow  a  weed  to  grow, 
but  cut  them  off  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  If  a  cultivator 
were  invented  that  would  shave  off  the  weeds  at  the  surface  in- 
stead of  stirring  up  the  soil  to  be  exposed  to  the  drying  effects 
of  the  sun  and  the  winds,  the  result,  I  think,  would"  be  better. 
The  only  advantage  of  stirring  up  the  soil  to  any  depth  is  to  do 
it  just  at  night,  so  that  there  may  be  a  deposit  of  moisture 
from  the  air  on  the  cool  soil,  but  if  stirred  up  early  in  the  day 
and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  winds,  it  will  be  liable  to  become 
as  dry  as  ashes.  J.  S.  Tibbits. 

The  subject  which  our  correspondent  broaches  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  and  practical  one,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  indulge  in  a  few  comments. 

Does  stirring  of  the  soil  prevent  evaporation  ?  As  a 
general  proposition,  ye«.  For  proof  of  the  general  propo- 
sition, go  into  a  well-cultivated  orchard  and  vineyard  and 
scrape  aside  the  loose  surface  soil  with  your  foot.  You 
will  find  moist  soil  quite  near  the  surface.  Then  go  over 
the  fence  into  the  grain  stubble  and  try  your  foot  upon 
ground  which  has  not  been  loosened  since  impacted  by 
last  winter's  rains.  You  may  dislodge  a  little  little  loose 
dirt.  Then  send  for  a  pick  and  shovel  (and  another  man, 
too,  would  be  comfortab'e)  and  dig  a  hole.  You  may  go 
three  or  four  feet,  or  farther,  and  hardly  find  the  color  of 
moisture  in  the  soil. 

Take  another  proof  of  the  general  proposition.  Many 
people  know  of  young  orchards  or  vineyards  which  have 
been  allowed  to  go  uncultivated,  or  have  been  carelessly 
aud  imperfectly  cultivate*?.  Right  alongside  of  them  have 
been  well-kept  trees  and  vines  of  the  same  age.  The  un- 
cultivated trefs  have  made  poor  growth,  have  a  sickly  ap- 
pearance, and  a  part  of  them  have  actually  perished. 
Those  adjoining,  well  cultivated,  have  grown  well,  have  a 
fresh,  thrifty  look,  and  will  average  twice  the  size  of  the 
best  survivor  of  neglect.  There  is  no  clearer  proposition 
in  California  horticulture  than  that  proper  stirring  of  the 
soil  prevents  evaporation,  and  therefore  conserves  mois- 
ture for  the  use  of  the  plant. 

This  is  the  general  proposition:  how  then  can  our  corre- 
spondent's statements  be  true?  We  can  conceive  of  such 
results  under  several  conditions. 

First. — In  very  loose,  sandy  land  the  deeper  it  is  stirred 
by  cultivation  in  a  dry  time  the  worse  for  the  plant,  for 
two  reasons.  Sandy  land  by  its  coarse  materials  is  weak 
in  capillarity.  Water  rises  in  a  tube  inversely  as  the  size 
of  the  tube;  that  is,  the  larger  the  tube  the  shorter  distance 
it  will  rise  and  vice  versa.  Soils  have  capillarity  because 
the  minute  interstices  between  their  particles  act  as  tubes. 
The  coarser  the  particles  the  larger  the  interstices  or 
tubes.  If  the  sandy  soil  be  compacted,  capillary  action 
may  increase  so  as  to  draw  up  moisture  enough  to  sustain 
the  plant.  If  it  be  disturbed  by  cultivation,  not  only  may 
this  be  arrested  but  the  loosening  of  the  surface  of  coarse 
material  will  give  the  atmosphere  freer  access  to  a  lower 
stratum  of  soil  and  the  plant  will  be  robbed  in  another 
way.  These  statements  apply  with  special  force  to  all  the 
growths  mentioned  by  our  correspondent;  garden  vege- 
tables and  grains  are  usually  rather  shallow-rooting 
plants. 

Second. — Waiting  until  drouth  is  imminent  and  then 
starting  in  to  loosen  up  the  soil  is  like  hurrying  oflF  after 


preventive  medicine  when  the  disease  has  you  in  its  grip. 
If  cultivation  is  neglected  as  long  as  that,  the  soil  is  in 
such  condition  that  its  surface  cannot  be  thoroughly  pul- 
verized. Probably  the  result  in  such  work  is  generally 
to  open  the  soil  to  more  rapid  evaporation.  In  time  of 
peace  prepare  for  war,  so  in  time  of  moisture,  while  the 
soil  pulverizes  easily  and  completely,  prepare  for  drouth 
by  preparing  a  surface  which  has  no  capillarity,  because 
the  interstices  in  the  loosened  soil  are  too  large  to  draw 
moisture.  This  shallow  layer  of  finely  pulverized  soil  also 
acts  as  a  mulch  in  preventing  free  access  of  the  air  to  the 
evaporating  stratum  beneath  it.  Moisture  rises  by  the 
capillarity  of  the  soil  beneath  for  the  use  of  the  plant 
roots;  it  does  not  go  farther,  consequently  evaporation  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Th'rd. — We  are  tempted  to  make  a  point  on  the  phrase 
"  stirring  up "  the  soil  which  our  correspondent  uses. 
"  S  irring  up  "  is  not  good  summer  cultivation.  It  may  be 
quite  different  from  stirring  the  soil,  which  is  the  true 
summer  practice.  Disturb  the  soil  frequently,  but  do  not 
throw  up  moist  layers  to  the  air  and  cover  up  dust  and 
clods  to  rob  the  moist  layers  into  which  they  are  thrown. 
Disturb  it  frequently  in  summer,  because  in  many  soils 
there  is  a  disposition  to  compact  even  without  rain.  It 
may  not  be  immediately  at  the  surface,  but  in  a  layer  just 
below  it.  From  this  layer  evaporation  will  then  be  rapid. 
The  finer  the  particles  of  the  Boil — that  is,  the  farther  it 
departs  from  sand  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  clay — the 
greater  the  necessity  for  frequent  summer  cultivation  even 
where  neither  rain  falls  nor  irrigation  water  is  used. 
When  we  advocated  deep  hoeing  in  garden- work,  it  was 
not  to  "  stir  up"  the  soil  nor  disturb  the  relative  positions 
of  the  layers.  It  was  merely  to  stir  without  exposing  the 
moist  soil. 

Fourth. — On  loose  soils  which  need  compacting  and 
will,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  retain  moisture  better 
for  it,  the  roller  is  a  good  tool.  A  "  rubber"  or  "smoother" 
or  "clod-crusher"  is  the  better  implement  where  the  com- 
pacting effect  of  the  roller  upon  the  moist  layer  of  the  soil 
is  not  desirable.  We  heard  a  man  tell  a  roller  agent  at 
the  State  Fair  once  that  he  would  not  let  him  run  his 
roller  once  across  his  orchard  for  the  price  of  it.  He  was 
probably  right  in  the  kind,  if  he  did  exaggerate  the 
money  value  of  the  effect  which  the  roller  would  produce. 
And  yet  the  roller  on  some  soils  might  be  worth  its  weight 
in  eighty-cent  dollars. 

Fifth. — There  are  loose  soils  on  which  the  shallowest 
kind  of  cultivation  is  best.  MucH  of  the  cursing  of  Cali- 
fornia wheat  growers  for  not  plowing  deep  should  return 
upon  the  curser  for  his  ignorance.  The  man  who  gets  an 
idea  that  virtue  rests  in  a  method  irrespective  of  its  ap- 
p'icability  to  conditions,  does  not  know  much  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Sixth. — We  trust  our  correspondent  sees  the  explana- 
tion of  his  moist  roadway  and  dry  cul'ivated  ground  on 
those  Michigan  sand  plains  in  what  has  been  said. 

Seventh. — Weeds  are  terrible  thieves  of  moisture  ;  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  We  cut  them  whenever  they  grow, 
and  we  have  plenty  of  just  such  weedcutters  as  our  cor- 
respondent describes  now  in  use  in  California  orchards. 
They  have  come  into  use  since  he  returned  to  the  East. 
But  weed-cutting  alone  will  not  do  in  California.  The 
surface  will  be  ashey,  but  just  below  there  is  a  hard  layer 
which  evaporates  all  that  is  brought  up  to  it  by  capillary 
action  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  would  go  from  the  immedi- 
ate surface.  A  slender-toothed  cultivator,  a  narrow  chisel 
tootn,  or  a  duck-foot  with  a  long,  slim  standard,  which 
stirs,  but  does  not  "  stir  up,"  is  needed  as  well  as  a  weed- 
cutter.  Some  of  the  newer  cultivators  have  the  two  com- 
bined. 

Eighth. — Atmospheric  moisture  is  best  absorbed  by  a 
loose,  finely-pulverized  soil  surface.  In  this  country 
evaporation  outdoes  absorption  over  and  over  again  during 
the  season  of  driest  air.  No  one  would  think  of  "stirring 
up"  soil  to  get  anything  out  of  the  air,  unless  it  might  be 
in  the  fog  belt  of  the  coast.  Better  keep  what  moisture 
you  have  in  the  soil  so  the  plant  can  have  the  full  benefit 
of  it. 

And  now  a  modern  preacher  who  gets  to  eighthly  should 
have  a  contribution  box  shied  at  him.  We  desist  with  the 
subject  only  fairly  introduced.  Perhaps  what  we  have 
omitted  is  more  important  than  what  we  have  said. 

Phillips'  Cling.— J.  T.  Bogue  of  Marysville  sends  us 
the  finest  sample  of  Phillips'  Cling  peach  we  have  yet 
seen.  They  are  large  and  of  most  beautiful  coloring.  The 
canning  excellence  of  this  variety  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Rural. 


A  TULIP  show  has  been  held  annually  at  the  Orange 
Tree  Inn,  Butley,  a  small  village  near  Macclesfi'ld,  En- 
gland, for  the  past  67  years. 

The  Government  of  Portugal  has  sanctioned  the  impor- 
tation of  12,000  kilos  of  wheat  monthly  for  ten  months. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Ju8t  before  daylight  on  Monday  of  the  current  week, 
Louis  B.  McWhirter,  a  lawyer  and  editor  of  Fresno,  was 
called  from  his  bed  iuto  his  yard  by  parties  unknown  and 
there  murdered.  His  dead  body  was  found  shortly  after 
by  members  of  his  family,  but  there  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate the  identity  of  the  assassins.  The  explanations  given 
of  this  foul  murder  are  even  more  extraordinary  than  the 
murder  itself.  McWhirter,  it  is  said,  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  an  effort  to  purify  the  local  politics,  and 
his  death  was  partly  in  reveuge  and  partly  to  get  him  out 
of  the  way.  McWhirter,  it  is  stated  further,  had 
for  some  weeks  past  realized  that  his  efforts  for  political 
reform  were  putting  his  life  in  peril,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  assassination  had  placed  a  large  insurance 
upon  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  young  wife  and 
child.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  can  exist  in  a 
Oalilornia  city  a  "  political  situation "  so  rotten  and 
criminal  that  assassination  is  one  of  its  natural  and  ex- 
pected methods.  We  should,  indeed,  be  incredulous  if 
the  testimony  were  not  both  positive  and  of  unquestioned 
respectability.  That  it  is  a  fact,  is  terrible  evidence  of 
the  degradation  to  which  our  politics  has  fallen.  The 
people  of  Fresno,  who  have  suffered  this  condition  of 
political  affairs  to  grow  up,  are  by  this  tragedy  profoundly 
moved,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  vigilance  committee  has 
been  organized  among  its  "  best  citizens  "  to  avenge  Me- 
Whirter's  murder,  and  to  drive  out  the  disreputable 
and  criminal  element.  Here  again  is  a  mistake 
comparable  with  the  previous  wrong  of  too  long 
toleration.  The  way  to  restore  respect  for  law  is 
to  stand  by  the  law — not  to  organize  against  it.  A 
vigilance  committee  of  respectable  people  will  make  law- 
lessness respectable.  If  the  "best  citizens"  of  Fresno 
will  organize  into  a  society  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  they  will  soon  rid  their  city  of  its  criminals;  but 
if  they  act  independent  of  the  law,  their  violent  reform 
will  be  but  a  spasm  which,  when  the  times  have  settled 
again  into  quiet,  will  leave  the  law  less  efficient  and  leas 
respected  than  before.  The  only  way  to  make  the  law 
respected  is  to  obey  it  and  to  enforce  its  authority.  A  sure 
way  to  put  it  in  contempt  and  to  destroy  its  usefulness  is 
for  the  "  best  citizens"  to  disregard  and  trample  upon  it. 


The  rioters  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  and  in  the  coal  districts 
of  Tennessee,  who  appealed  to  brute  force  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties  between  themselves  and  their  em- 
ployers, have  been  forced  to  the  wall.  Fortunately,  in  this 
country  whoever  assumes  to  be  superior  to  the  law  always 
gets  convinced  before  the  enterprise  is  through  that  there 
are  more  law-abiding  than  lawless  people.  Per- 
haps after  awhile  the  trades  unions  will  learn  that  it  is  not 
the  policy  of  this  country  to  allow  any  organization  to 
override  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  rights  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  their  own 
interests  in  their  own  way.  The  lesson  has  been  a  stern 
one.  Something  like  twenty  of  the  rioters  at  Buffalo  were 
killed  and  considerably  more  than  that  number  have  been 
killed  in  Tennessee.  At  Homestead,  Pa.,  a  score  of  men 
are  under  indictment  for  murder,  and  thus  matters  now 
stand.  Hereafter  let  it  be  hoped  that  those  who  have 
grievances  will  be  content  to  rely  for  their  correction  upon 
moral  forces  and  legitimate  and  lawful  methods.  It  is  a 
natural  presumption  that  whoever  reso'ts  to  violence  in 
matters  of  personal  difference  is  in  the  wrong,  and  public 
sympathy  and  all  the  force  of  organized  society  are  now, 
and  always  will  be  so  long  as  civilization  lasts,  exercised 
firmly  and  with  vigor  and  determination  in  opposition  to 
them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  trade  unionist?  have  learned 
their  lesson. 

A  press  dispatch  from  St,  Paul,  Minn.,  states  that  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  Company  has  given  notice  of  its 
withdrawal  from  the  Transcontinental  Association,  to  take 
effect  Jan.  1,  1893.  The  president  of  the  Great  Northern, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  in  explanation  of  this  announcement  said 
to  the  reporter  that  the  withdrawal  of  his  company  is  to 
place  it  in  a  position  upon  the  completion  of  its  through 
line  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  it  may  adopt  a  policy  with 
respect  to  rates  which  will  promote  the  interest  of  the 
cities  which  it  reaches,  and  which  have  heretofore  suffered 
from  discrimination.  The  Great  Northern  will  have  its 
line  completed  to  Puget  Sound  by  the  first  of  January. 
Its  entire  line  is  controlled  upon  the  basis  of  stock  less 
than  half  that  of  any  other  transcontinental  line,  and  it 
can  therefore  pay  dividends  on  receipts  that  would  be 
merely  fixed  charges  for  any  other  line.  The  Great 
Northern  has  this  advantage  over  every  other  transconti- 
nental line,  namely,  that  it  has  been  built  on  business 
principles,  and  that  its  capitalization  represents  only  the 
value  of  the  road.  No  "water"  has  been  forced  into  its 
organization,  therefore  it  does  not  have  to  earn  dividends 
on  an  enormous,  inflated  value.    Here  is  a  point  where 


the  railroad  companies,  while  dealing  grossly  with  the 
public,  are  enabled  to  make  a  specious  showing.  Nearly 
every  railroad  in  the  country  is  capitalized  at  two  or  three 
times  its  actual  value,  as  measured  by  what  it  would  cost 
to  duplicate  their  roadbeds  and  rolling  stock,  and  it  is  the 
effort  to  make  interest  upon  this  enormous  bogus  capitali- 
zation that  enforces  excessive  charges  for  freights.  Mr. 
Hill  of  the  Great  Northern  is  quoted  as  saying  that  his 
road,  built  upon  business  principles  and  operated  upon 
business  principles,  can  carry  freight  from  Chicago  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  cheaper  than  the  same  freight  can  be  car- 
ried from  New  York  by  steamer  through  the  Isthmus 
Canal.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  this  statement.  Pos- 
sibly after  all,  if  the  canal  were  actually  built,  the  rail- 
roads, if  reorganized  and  operated  on  business  principles, 
would  be  able  to  successfully  compete  with  it 
with  freight  charges  less  than  one  half  what  they  are  at 
the  present  time.  If  the  Great  Northern  will  stick  to  its 
plan  and  will  carry  freight  for  what  the  service  is  actually 
worth,  it  will  result  in  great  benefit,  not  only  to  its  imme- 
diate termini  at  Puget  Sound,  but  to  California,  for  the 
water  freights  down  the  coast  can  be  made  so  cheap  as  to 
add  little  to  the  charge  for  transcontinental  transportation. 
It  would  be  a  curious  reversal  of  the  order  of  things 
which  prevailed  ten  years  ago  if,  in  1893,  San  Francisco 
should  get  a  large  share  of  its  heavy  freights  by  way  of 
the  northern  route  and  Puget  Sound. 


The  United  States  is  in  imminent  danger  of  a  visitation 
of  cholera.  For  several  weeks  this  most  dreadful  disease 
has  been  epidemic  in  Russia,  £.nd  the  peasants,  poorly 
housed  and  weakened  by  a  season  of  famine,  are  dying  at 
the  frightful  rate  of  from  five  to  eight  thousand  per  day. 
Two  weeks  ago  the  plague  appeared  in  Germany,  and  in 
Hamburg  it  has  already  become  epidemic.  There,  in 
spite  of  heroic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  municipality  and 
the  most  skillful  physicians  of  the  empire,  the  death-rate 
averages  over  30  per  day.  A  report  to  our  Govern 
ment  on  the  24th  inst. ,  last  Wednesday,  says: 
"  There  have  been  300  cases  and  120  deaths,  65 
deaths  occurring  to-day.  The  patients,  as  soon  as 
reported,  are  quickly  taken  by  special  conveyance 
to  the  hospital  cholera  wards.  People  living  in  the  streets 
through  which  the  conveyance  passes,  shut  the  doors  and 
windows  of  their  houses  until  they  think  the  danger  of 
contagion  is  passed.  The  dead  are  taken  to  public 
mortuaries,  and  houses  in  which  patients  are  found  are 
carefully  disinfected.  Regulations  and  instructions  for 
the  people  are  publicly  placarded  throughout  the  city." 
From  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Paris,  Havre,  and 
nearly  every  other  European  city  of  importance  north  of 
Italy,  reports  come  of  the  presence  and  rapid  spread  of  the 
plague,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  another  month 
it  will  have  overspread  the  whole  of  continental  Europe. 
The  English  Government  has  taken  energetic  measures  to 
protect  Great  Britain,  but  the  blockade  has  not  been  en- 
tirely successful.  It  has  been  impossible  to  protect  the 
seaport  cities,  and  there  have  been  several  deaths  at 
Glasgow,  London  and  Swansea.  A  London  dispatch  of 
the  29th  (Monday)  says  :  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  Great 
Britain  is  to  have  a  visitation  of  the  cholera  scourge. 
From  Gravesend,  Swansea,  Glasgow  and  Dundee,  towns  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  reports  come  of  deaths  from 
the  disease,  showing  that  the  efforts  of  health  officials  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  country  have  proved  fruitless.  This 
afternoon  comes  a  report  that  a  person  has  died  from 
Asiatic  cholera  at  Bolton,  a  large  manufacturing  town  12 
miles  northwest  of  Manchester.  The  place  is  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  English  cotton  manufactures,  and 
thousands  of  mill  operatives  live  there. 


For  the  past  three  days  (we  write  on  Tuesday)  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country  have  been  preparing  for  the  expected 
plague  by  energetic  efforts  at  cleansing.  San  Francisco 
has  already  taken  the  alarm.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
city  health  officer,  the  mayor  has  ordered  a  general  clean- 
up of  the  streets  and  a  thorough  flushing  of  the  sewers. 
A  commission  has  been  issued  for  the  inspection  and 
purification  of  Chinatown,  and  the  work  has  already  be- 
gun. California  has  a  great  advantage  in  being  on  the 
further  side  of  the  continent,  but  it  is  remembered  that 
when  cholera  was  last  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  we 
did  not  escape.  What  once  happened  may  easily  happen 
again,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  preparation  by 
establishing  the  best  attainable  sanitary  conditions.  From 
its  situation  directly  upon  the  ocean  and  in  the  very  teeth 
of  the  daily  ocean  breeze,  San  Francisco  has  less  to  fear 
than  the  interior  where  It  is  hotter  and  where  general 
•anitary  conditions  are  not  so  good.  It  was  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley,  notably  in  the  cities  of  Sacramento  and 
Marysville,  that  the  plague  raged  most  fiercely  at  the 
time  of  its  former  visit.  It  was  in  1850,  the  second  roar 
of  the  cholera  invasion  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
plague  followed  up  the  army  of  immigrants  which  on  the 


1st  of  July  was  scattered  for  2000  miles  along  the  route 
from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  Sacramento,  It  reached  the 
latter  city  about  September  1st,  and  remained  with  it  until 
November.  Hundreds  died  uncared  for  under  trees  and  in 
out-of-the-way  places  until  the  Howard  B  'uevolent  Society 
was  organized  to  care  for  the  victims.  Men  died  in  the 
streets  of  Sacramento  like  sheep  with  the  rot.  At  Marys- 
ville the  same  conditions  prevailed.  At  San  Francisco 
there  were  a  few  cases,  but  the  disease  did  not  become  epi  - 
demic,  while  in  the  higher  regions  east  and  north  of  the 
Sacramento  there  were  no  cases  at  all. 

With  cholera  epidemic  at  every  seaport  on  the  Continent 
and  all  but  epidemic  in  the  English  ports,  there  is  natu- 
rally general  and  profound  alarm  in  the  United  States. 
This  feeling  was  increased  yesterday  (the  29ih)  by  the  re- 
ceipt at  Washington  of  cablegrams  from  the  American 
consuls  at  Glasgow,  London  and  Liverpool,  warning  the 
Government  to  quarantine  all  steamers  from  Europe  and 
to  put  the  Atlantic  cities  in  a  state  of  defense.  The  feel- 
ing at  Washington  is  illustrated  in  the  following,  taken 
from  the  dispatches  published  Tuesday  of  the  current 
week  : 

Washington,  August  29.— The  treasury  officials  no  longer 
try  to  conceal  their  fears  that  cholera  may  be  introduced  into 
this  country  at  any  moment.  Acting  Secretary  Spaulding  ad- 
mitted as  much  to-day  after  receiving  a  cablegram  from  Ham- 
burg, via  the  Department  of  State,  to  the  effect  that  the  disease 
is  still  on  the  increase.  His  anxiety  was  apparent  when  he 
read  the  cable  news  from  the  infected  districts. 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  he, '■  that  cholera  may  make  its  way 
into  this  country  in  spite  of  every  effort  we  are  making  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  Government  officials  will  exercise  the  utmost 
vigilance,  as  far  as  their  jurisdiction  extends,  but  the  local  and 
municipal  authorities  also  have  an  import  duty  to  perform. 

"  Local  authorities  in  New  York  and  in  other  cities  where 
immigrants  are  landed  should  at  once  set  to  work  to  clean  up 
the  city  and  wipe  out  those  resting  places  where  cholera  would 
first  seek  if  it  once  obtained  admission  to  our  shores.  It  seems 
as  if  the  dread  disease  was  making  direct  for  this  country,  and 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  self-preservation  for  us  to  remove  every 
pretext  for  it  to  linger  with  us  should  it  come." 

Surgeon -General  Wyman  was  an  early  caller  at  the  Treasury 
Department  and  he  had  a  long  and  earnest  conversation  with 
Mr.  Spaulding  on  the  subject.  The  doctor  said  the  situation  is 
becoming  more  serious  as  the  disease  spreads.  He  had  hoped 
that  to-day's  reports  from  abroad  would  show  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cases. 

He  said  that  New  York  had  a  first-class  quarantine  plant  in 
charge  of  a  capable  physician.  Dr.  Jenkins.  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  also  have  well-equipped  quarantine  sta- 
tions. Charleston,  S.  C,  probably  has  the  best  plant  of  any  of 
the  quarantine  stations  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  because  of  the 
fear  of  yellow  fever  coming  from  the  South. 

While  there  is  no  disposition  at  this  time  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  to  criticise  the  quarantine  system  provided  by  the 
several  States,  there  is  nevertheless  a  general  feeling  that  the 
national  quarantine  system  probably  will  be  more  effective  in 
the  emergency  like  that  now  threatened.  Local  quarantine 
officers  are  frequently  selected  as  a  reward  for  political  service 
rendered,  and  it  is  said  that  immigrants  are  sometimes  passed 
through  quarantine  at  the  instance  of  influential- politicians. 


Santa  Clara  Valley  Fruit  Sales, 

Campbell,  Aug.  29,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— The  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Ex- 
change sold  all  the  Camel  brand  of  apricots,  except  one 
carload  of  fancy  goods,  at  i6c  for  extra;  15c,  first  grade; 
14c,  second-grade,  in  boxes.  For  the  fancy  lot,  16c  in  bags 
has  been  bid,  but  not  less  than  17c  will  buy  them.  Nearly 
all  the  apricots  in  the  valley  have  been  sold. 

The  same  day  the  Camel  brand  of  apricots  was  sold, 
they  were  selling  in  New  York  at  "  13  to  13;^  in  sacks, 
f  o.  b.  California,  three-quarters  sight  draft,  balance  on 
arrival." 

The  Fruit  Exchange  sold  for  spot  cash  as  above.  These 
figures  are  worthy  of  study. 

The  difference  in  the  price  the  fruit  was  bringing  in  New 
York  and  in  the  price  paid  to  the  Fruit  Exchange  on  the 
same  day  is  shown  above.  I  can  hear  of  no  prunes  for 
sale  at  less  than  ten  cents  for  the  four  sizes. 

The  business  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange 
is  being  wholly  done  at  Campbell,  Cal.,  where  samples  of 
fruit,  nuts,  etc.,  may  be  left  by  the  stockholders  for  sale, 
stating  the  quantity  and  price  asked.  They  will  be  sold  if  the 
price  asked  can  be  obtained,  otherwise  they  will  be  held 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  owners.  F.  M.  Righter, 
Ass't  Manager  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange. 

The  Pure  Food  Show.— At  its  meeting  last  Friday  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  decided  to  make  an  exhibit  of 
California  dried  and  canned  fruits  in  the  Pure  Food  Ex- 
hibition which  will  be  held  in  Madison  Garden,  New 
York  city,  in  October.  A  committee  has  been  appointed 
who  will  have  the  matter  in  charge.  The  exhibit  is  not 
to  be  large,  but  of  peerless  quality.  The  society  desires 
contributions  of  this  kind  of  fruit  products,  and  corre- 
spondence can  be  had  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
B.  M.  Lelong,  220  Sutter  St.,  S.  F. 

Nancy  Hanks,  in  going  a  mile  in  2:071,  covered  a  dis- 
tance of  41i  feet  per  second.  It  is  good,  moderate,  ordi- 
nary railroad  speed. —  Cincinnati  Commercial.  That  is 
about  one-half  faster  than  California  railroad  time. 
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Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for  Week  Ending 
August  29tli. 

I  By  W.  Bi'BBOWs,  Acting  Director  ol  State  Weather  Bureau.  ] 

The  weekly  report  of  William  Burrows,  acting  director 
of  the  State  Weather  Bureau,  shows  that  there  has  been 
no  material  change  in  any  feature  of  the  crop  situation 
since  the  issue  of  last  week's  bulletin,  there  having  been  a 
continuation  of  the  same  favorable  conditions  prevailing 
for  the  last  several  weeks.  No  rainfall  has  been  reported 
from  any  part  of  the  State. 

The  temperature  has  apparently  been  very  nearly  normal 
(perhaps  slightly  below)  in  all  districts. 

The  seasonable  temperatures  for  the  past  week  have,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  offset  such  slightly  injurious  effects 
aa  may  have  resulted  from  the  hot  wave  of  the  preceding 
week,  and  all  agricultural  operations  have  apparently  gone 
forward  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Late  peaches  and  prunes  are  generally  reported  to  be 
ripening  on  time  and  satisfactorily. 

Harvesting  and  threshing  are  practically  finished. 

Hops  appear  to  be  ripening  somewhat  slowly,  although 
picking  has  begun  in  some  sections;  and,  while  specific  in- 
formation on  the  subject  is  meager,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  in 
the  absence  ot  adverse  reports,  that  the  outlook  has  under- 
gone no  considerable  change,  and  that  the  prospect  re- 
mains good. 

The  following  are  reports  selected  with  reference  to 
counties : 

Ho.MBOLDT. — Eureka — Week  has  been  very  favorable  for  har- 
vesting, and  for  all  other  farm  work.  No  change  in  the  crop 
oatlook  since  last  report,  except  in  the  potato  crop,  which 
promises  to  be  larger  than  it  did  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Blockshurg. — The  hot  spell  lasted  three  days.  Grasshoppers 
are  plentiful  in  spots  and  have  destroyed  three  or  four  gardens 
and  this  year's  growth  of  some  young  orchards.  Thieshing 
begins  next  week.  The  grain  is  good  in  quality  and  quantity. 
Fruit  is  scarce,  but  orchards  are  making  tine  growth  and  are 
healthy. 

BoTTK. — Palermo  —  Temperature  about  the  normal.  The 
peach  crop  is  all  gathered,  except  a  few  late  varieties.  The 
grape  crop  is  ripening  tast,  and  there  is  a  large  crop  of  both 
table  and  raisin  grapes. 

Lake. —  {/pper  £ate— Threshing  and  hay-baling  are  in  prog- 
ress. There  is  rather  a]  short  crop  of  hay,  late  peaches  and 
prunes  being  only  one-third  of  a  crop.  Grapes  promise  to  ripen 
about  on  time;  the  latter  look  well,  but  will  be  late. 

Colusa  —  Williams — The  conditions  have  continued  favor- 
able during  the  past  week. 

Willows. — Wheat  is  about  all  harvested,  and  the  crop  is  about 
85  per  cent.  Barley  is  all  harvested,  and  will  turn  out  about 
three-fourths  of  an  average  crop.  There  is  a  full  crop  of  peaches 
and  pears  and  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop  of  prunes. 

Sonoma. — Foresiville— Weather  cooler  and  hops  ripening 
slowly.  Picking  will  probably  begin  soon  after  September  1st. 
The  peach  crop  is  nearly  all  gathered.    Prunes  are  light. 

Sealdsburg— The  three  hot  days  ten  days  ago  burned  (he 
grapes  up  badly,  and  we  will  have  about  half  a  crop.  Prune- 
drying  is  in  progress,  and  the  packing  and  shipping  of  Bartlett 
pears. 

Napa. — Napa— Cold  mornings,  with  high  fog,  have  prevailed 
during  the  week,  with  warm  sunshine  in  the  afternoons.  All 
fruits  are  doing  well.  The  fair  of  the  past  week  was  a  great 
success. 

Solano. —  VacavUle — The  weather  for  the  past  week  has  been 
unusually  hot,  and  in  many  sections  has  injured  the  grape 
crop.  The  hot  wind  has  caused  pears  and  peaches  to  drop  con- 
siderably. 

Sacramento. — Franklin — The  weather  for  the  past  week  was 
very  pleasant,  and  the  sunshine  about  normal.  Hop-picking 
has  begun.  Grapes  are  of  good  quality,  and  the  crop  about 
average.  The  grain  harvest  will  be  finished  within  a  few  days, 
otherwise  nothing  doing. 

Santa  Claba. — Oilroy — There  has  been  the  average  amount 
of  sunshine  during  the  past  week,  which  was  beneficial.  The 
heat  last  week  did  less  damage  than  it  was  at  first  feared  had 
been  done.  The  cool  weather  of  this  week  has  been  beneficial. 
Grain  is  nearly  all  threshed,  and  has  yielded  well. 

MoNTEEEY. — San  Ardo—Ader  the  great  hot  wave  of  last  week 
the  weather  has  moderated,  and  is  now  quite  agreeable.  High- 
est temperature  93°,  lowest  46°.  All  harvesting  is  over,  with 
very  light  crops.    Fruit  is  very  small,  particularly  peaches. 

San  Luis  Obispo. — We  have  had  a  cool  week  to  offset  last 
week's  very  warm  weather.  The  bean  crop  has  recuperated 
and  promises  well.  Threshing  is  coming  to  a  close.  Prunes 
are  coming  on. 

Tehama. — Red  Biii^— Temperature  above  the  normal,  except 
on  Tuesday  last.  The  northerly  winds  have  materially  hastened 
the  drying  of  fruit.    Weather  favorable  to  all  fruits. 

Fkksno. — Weather  cloudless,  and  temperature  2°  below  nor- 
mal. Raisin  grapes  show  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  sugar.  Pack- 
ing begins  this  week. 

Los  Anqelks. — Peach  and  prune  drying  continues.  Raisin 
grapes  are  generally  late,  and  curing  will  not  begin  for  some 
time.  ... 


Santa  Barbara  Gonnty  Notes. 

Carpinteri.\,  Aug.  2o,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— The  shortage  of  rainfall  during  the 
past  winter  and  spring  is  now  being  felt  by  fall  crops  very 
severely.  The  walnut  crop  which  gave  promise  of  being 
heavy,  has  been  shortened  in  very  much.  Whole  orchards 
will  have  nuts  that  will  scarcely  pay  for  gathering.  The 
crop  of  merchantable  walnuts  will,  therefore,  be  very  short. 
Beans  are  ripening  prematurely  with  but  few  beans  to  the 
vine.  This  fact,  together  with  the  unusually  small  acreage 
planted  this  season,  should  stimulate  prices  to  a  high  basis. 
Corn  is  another  staple  crop  that  will  not  average  more  than 
half  a  crop.  Barley,  for  the  amount  of  acreage,  turned  out 
very  well,  also  some  wheit  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
county. 

Considerable  preparations  are  going  on  toward  gcttting 
up  a  good  exhibit  of  the  productions  ol  the  county  lor  the 
World's  Fair. 

The  lemon-growing  industry  is  bound  to  become  a  prom- 
inent business  here.  In  Montecito  valley  the  immense 
lemon  packinghouse  being  built  on  the  Crocker  ranch  is 
nearing  completion.  This  fine  building  is  made  mostly  of 
stone  and  glass  and  is,  doubtless,  the  finest  building  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  The  large  orchard  set  out  by  Colonel 
Crocker  is  doing  well.  In  Carpinteria  valley,  also,  the  in- 
dustry is  being  pushed.     Mr.  P.  C.  Higgins  has  about  20 


acres  set  out  and  irrigates  them  by  pumping  water  from  an 
immense  open  well,  which  well  is  in  turn  filled  by  several 
artesian  wells  bored  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Higgins. 
Hon.  Russel  Heath  is  building  a  large  reservoir  in  which  to 
store  water  to  use  on  h's  lemon  trees  of  which  he  has  this 
season  put  out  a  good  many.  Major  Frithian  of  New  Jer- 
sey, has  bought  the  Hall  ranch  and  is  cleaning  it  up  pre- 
paratory to  setting  out  lemon  and  olive  trees.  There  are 
also  many  smaller  lemon  orchards  being  put  in  throughout 
this  vicinity. 

More  expensive  machinery  and  buildings  are  being 
added  continually  to  the  asphaltum  works  at  Carpinteria, 
and  the  business  is  becoming  an  important  one. 

The  Boulevard  work  at  Santa  Barbara  is  progressing 
slowly.  It  will  be  a  grand  drive  by  the  ocean  when  fin- 
ished. Several  franchises  are  being  petitioned  for.  Quite 
a  flow  of  gas  and  artesian  water  has  been  struck  by  the 
the  Santa  Monica  Oil  Co.  in  their  well  at  Carpinteria. 

L.  B.  C.\D\VELL. 


Another  Week  in  the  Beet  Fields. 

The  week  just  past  has  been  by  far  the  most  successful 
one  we  have  yet  seen  in  Chino,  and  we  feel  entirely  safe  in 
saying  the  most  successful,  everything  considered,  that  has 
ever  been  experienced  at  any  factory  in  America.  In  the 
six  working  days  ending  Wednesday  night  there  were  de- 
livered, in  round  numbers,  beets,  as  follows:  Thursday, 
325  tons;  Friday,  366;  Saturday,  417;  Monday,  421;  Tues- 
day, 425;  Wednesday,  456.  The  total  for  the  six  days  was 
241 1  tons,  or  an  average  of  401  tons  per  day.  Anyone  who 
has  had  experience  in  delivering  and  weighing  produce 
will  understand  that  this  requires  some  lively  work. 

The  past  few  days  have  been  somewhat  cool  and  not  fa- 
vorable to  the  development  of  a  high  percentage  of  sugar 
in  the  beets,  yet  the  analyses  have  been  very  satisfactory, 
showing  a  good  quality  throughout.  The  following  are  the 
results  of  a  few  analyes  made  this  week: 


Sugar. 

Purity. 

79.2 

  M-3 

79  9 

82  7 

80.8 

  14.0 

81  2 

  16.6 

84.9 

82.4 

82.4 

839 

8,.7 

81.9 

  >S-9 

84.4 

S2.S 

  14.6 

Si.i 

84.0 

  13-8 

82.9 

84  s 

837 

  'SS 

84.9 

R.  Gird  

  175 

85.2 

Some  remarkably  good  yields  are  reported,  a  number  of 
fields  going  from  20  to  25  tons  to  the  acre.  Jacob  Schafifer 
reports  that  from  4;'4  acres  he  harvested  104  tons,  or  22 
tons  per  acre.  The  average  percentage  ol  sugar  was  15, 
making  $4.25  the  price  paid.  This  makes  $93.50  per  acre 
as  the  returns  from  that  field.  Mr.  Schaffer  is  now  at 
work  on  the  remainder  of  his  beets,  and  he  will  realize  a 
splendid  profit  throughout.  We  hope  in  a  week  or  two  to 
publish  itemized  accounts  ot  expenses  and  returns  from  a 
number  of  farmers. 

On  Saturday  and  Monday  Mr.  Gird  paid  his  labor  ac- 
counts for  July,  amounting  to  $4400.21  on  the  beet  fields 
alone.  This  is  not  as  large  an  amount  as  was  paid  during 
some  previous  months,  as  harvesting  did  not  commence  un- 
til the  i  ith  of  the  month,  when  the  force  was  largely  in- 
creased. There  are  now  200  men  on  the  pay  roll.  The 
stimulating  effect  of  this  industry  is  being  felt  far  and  wide. 
Between  300  and  350  men  are  employed  altogether,  and 
several  hundred  families  are  building  for  themselves  homes 
where  the  foundation  for  lasting  prosperity  is  well-estab- 
lished.— Chino  Champion. 


Shorthorns  in  England. 

Our  English  exchanges  give  accounts  of  four  remarkably 
good  sales  that  took  place  in  the  months  of  June  and  July 
last,  when  several  animals  were  bought  for  exportation  to 
France  and  South  Africa. 

At  Mr.  Holford's  sale,  held  during  the  week  of  the 
Royal  Show,  23  animals  averaged  $317,  the  highest-priced 
animal  being  Duke  of  Leicester  i8th  sold  to  Earl  Bective 
for  $1050.  He  also  bought  the  next  highest-priced  animal 
Duchess  of  Leicester  19th,  for  $970.  There  were  eight 
Airdrie  Duchess  cows  and  heifers  and  one  bull  that  sold 
for  an  average  of  $565  each. 

Earl  Bective  and  Mr.  Holford  were  purchasers  of  some 
of  the  highest-priced  females  at  the  New  York  Mills  sale  in 
1873,  and  both  have  been  steadily  breeding  cattle  of  Bates 
blood  ever  since.  The  above  sale  was  preceded  by  a  few 
days  by  that  of  39  animals  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Lloyd 
and  all  of  the  so-called  Bates  tribes,  which  sold  for  an 
average  ol  $237.  The  highest-priced  cow  in  this  sale  was 
also  of  the  "  Duchess"  tribe — Duchess  of  Surrey  3d — that 
sold  for  $1000. 

At  the  close  of  the  sale,  Mr.  Thornton,  the  auctioneer, 
"impressed  upon  his  friends  around  the  ring  that  this  sale 
must  be  taken  as  a  turn  in  the  tide,  because  it  shows 
clearly  enough  that  there  are  buyers  of  good  Shorthorns  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  that  the  trade  will  again  come  round 
when  there  will  be  '  money  in  them.'  All  things  considered, 
the  sale  must  be  deemed  a  good  one." 

The  next  sale  was  that  of  53  head  belonging  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Aylmer  of  West  Dereham  Abbey,  who  has  long  been  known 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  breeders  of  Shorthorns  in 


England.  These  cattle  differed  from  those  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding sales  in  that  they  were  of  Booth  blood.  The  53 
head  sold  for  an  average  of  $179  each.  Among  them  were 
15  bulls  whose  average  price  exceeded  that  of  the  females 
by  $61  each,  which  is  always  a  sure  and  certain  sign  of 
good  and  use'^ul  cattle — that  is,  when  the  bulls  make 
a  higher  average  price  than  the  cows  at  public  auc- 
tion, it  shows  that  that  particular  blood  is  wanted. 

That  was  the  case  at  Mr.  Holford's  sale,  where  the  five 
bulls  sold  averaged  $71  per  head  more  than  the  18  females. 

The  next  sale  to  be  noticed  was  that  of  Mr.  Trethewey, 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall.  One  peculiarity  of  this  sale  was 
that  the  38  females  were  all  of  one  family,  known  by  the 
name  of  Ruth,  with  numbers  attached  to  each  female, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Trethewey,  have  reached  up  to 
Ruth  250th.  The  family  has  been  persistently  bred  for 
usefulness,  regardless  of  fashion,  and  has  attained  some 
notoriety  on  these  grounds,  as  shown  by  the  results  of  the 
sale. 

Forty-five  animals  sold  for  an  average  of  $184,  being 
lower  than  the  average  of  the  two  sales  of  Bates- 
bred  herds  and  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the 
one  sale  of  Booth-bred  cattle.  However,  the  highest 
price  paid  for  a  "fashionably"  bred  Duchess  cow 
did  not  exceed  that  of  200  guineas  paid  tor  the  useful 
and  no  doubt  beautiful  Ruth  214th,  bought  by  the  Queen. 
While  the  highest  prices,  as  a  whole,  have  been  made  by 
the  Bates-bred  Shorthorns,  being  given  chiefly  by  persons 
partial  to  that  blood,  the  popular  verdict  is  for  utility,  as 
confirmed  by  the  results  ot  several  sales  that  have  recently 
taken  place  both  in  America  and  England. 

The  New  Beneficial  Insect  Not  Multiplying 
Satisfactorily. 

Recent  observations  at  the  south  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  new  predaceous  insects  sent  by  Mr.  Koebele  from  Aus- 
tralia are  not  multiplying  as  fast  as  desired  at  the  south. 
From  what  we  have  seen  in  the  breeding  cages  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Board  ot  Horticulture  in  this  city,  we 
considered  their  increase  rapid,  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  so  thus  far  in  southern  California.  We  find  the  follow- 
ing article  on  the  subject  in  the  Los  Angeles  Tifnes  of 
August  13th  : 

Much  has  been  said  touching  the  efficacy  of  the  new 
Australian  ladybugs  (Orcus  Chalybcus,  O.  Australiasie, 
and  Leis  Confornties),  in  feeding  upon  the  injurious  insects 
affecting  citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  orchards.  The  grow- 
ers have  been  given  to  u  derstand  that  this  group  of  pre- 
daceous insects  would  prove  as  effectual  in  keeping  the  red 
scale  of  the  orange  and  woolly  aphis  of  the  apple  and 
peach  in  subjection  as  the  Vedalia  Cardinalis  did  with  the 
white  cottony  cushion  scale.  Since  these  new  parasites 
have  been  "planted"  in  our  orchards,  now  some  six 
months,  it  is  interesting  to  know  just  what  they  have  ac- 
complished. Yesterday  Horticultural  Commissioner  John 
Scott  of  Los  Angeles  county.  Prof.  D.  W.  Coquillette  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  (Division  of  Entomology),  a 
number  of  prominent  orchardists  and  a  coterie  of  news- 
paper, men  made  a  tour  of  all  orchards  in  which  these  par- 
asites had  been  put,  and  made  minute  and  critical  observa- 
tions of  their  movements. 

The  first  place  visited  was  the  orange  grove  of  Albert 
Kercheval  on  Lemon  street.  Here  were  found  all  condi- 
tions calculated  to  be  favorable  to  the  ladybirds.  The  or- 
chard IS  well  protected,  and  the  supply  of  red  and  yellow 
scale  ample  to  support  great  numbers  of  the  parasites. 
What  are  the  facts  and  actual  results  in  the  case On 
Nov.  28,  1891,  Prol.  Coquillette  had  constructed  a  tent 
over  an  orange  tree  badly  infested  with  scale,  in  which, 
between  that  date  and  January  23,  he  liberated  82  beetles. 
On  the  latter  day,  in  addition  to  this  number,  he  liberated 
325  beetles  in  the  open  orchard,  eight  on  February  2oih  and 
27  on  April  15th,  in  all  442  beetles  of  Orcus  Chalybeus. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  Simply  this  :  The  bugs  have  not 
multiplied  at  all;  indeed,  of  the  entire  442  it  was  with  diflfi- 
culty  that  a  dozen  of  the  beetles  were  to  be  found,  while 
but  few  of  the  eggs  and  larvae  were  to  be  seen. 

The  parasite  of  the  woolly  aphis  {Lets  Conjormies)  to  the 
number  of  170  were  liberated  in  the  apple  orchard  of  Sam- 
uel McKinley  on  May  14th,  but  a  careful  inspection  failed 
to  reveal  a  single  specimen. 

The  next  orchard  visited  was  that  of  William  Niles,  on 
Washington  street,  where  540  of  the  ladybirds  were  liber- 
ated on  May  14th.  Here  the  conditions  for  their  breeding 
are  exceptionally  favorable;  the  orchard  is  well  protected 
frem  prevailing  winds,  while  the  trees  are  quite  badly  in- 
fested with  yellow,  red  and  black  scale.  On  the  tree  on 
which  they  were  liberated  only  a  few  beetles  were  to  be 
found;  there  was  no  evidence  that  they  had  multiplied 
at  all. 

Similar  results  were  observed  at  other  points,  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  among  the  investigators  was,  that  as 
effectual  parasites  of  the  red-scale  and  woolly-aphis  our 
new  Australian  ladybirds  have  proven  a  failure. 

Allowing  for  the  fact  that,  in  six  month's  time,  the 
Vedalia  Cardinalis — ol  blessed  memory — had  practically 
cleaned  out  the  white-scale  in  whole  sections  and  that  it 
had  multiplied  until  there  were  literally  millions  throughout 
the  orange-growing  sections,  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
the  failure  of  the  new  bugs  to  breed  was  not  the  resuU  ol 
improper  care.  Possibly  the  climate  is  at  fault,  but  allow- 
mg  again  for  the  fact  that  the  .\ustralian  climate  closely 
resembles  this,  that  can  hardly  be  the  cause.  Orchardists 
who  are  most  familiar  with  the  subject  have  no  faith  in  the 
bugs  as  eflfectual  parasites,  and  place  no  hope  of  their  ever 
proving  effectual.  The  horticultural  authorities  think  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  so  much  has  been  printed  in  relation  to 
their  wonderful  cannibalism,  which  actual  experience  has 
taught  is  at  variance  with  the  facts. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land 
will  be  sold  next  month  in  Michigan,  and  the  proceeds 
will  go  to  the  college  fund. 
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A  Glance  at  the  Conditions  of  Her 
Rural  Industries. 


PRODIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
FRUIT  INTEREST. 


STEADY  GROWTH  OF 
NEOUS 


DAIRYING  AND 
AGRICULTURE. 


MISCELLA- 


Review  of  the  Situation  as  to  Grain-Crowing,  Hor- 
ticulture, Viticulture,  Hav  Production,  General 
Gardening,  Etc.,  with  Statistics  Showing  the 
Present  In  Relationship  with  the  Past. 

An  Attempt  at  Applied  Literature.' 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

—HamUt. 

There  Is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride. 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  World  beside. 

— James  Montgomery, 

The  name  California  has  always  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  with  peculiar  luster.  The  first  mention  of  it  to  many 
ears  was  coupled  with  a  promise  to  satisfy  the  most  ab- 
sorbing desire  of  mankind.  A  land  of  gold;  not  a  grain  of 
gold  at  the  bottom  of  a  crucible  of  toil  and  self-denial,  but 
gold  in  stones,  in  running  brooks,  in  everything.  Even 
dreams  of  gold  have  led  mankind  through  vales  of  poetry, 
across  border  lands  of  romance  and  out  upon  fields  of  con- 
qiest.  California  gave  not  a  dream  but  a  reality,  and  at 
less  price  than  the  race  has  paid  for  dreams.  Ophir  and 
E'.  Dorado  were  plucked  from  the  haze  of  fable  and  located 
upon  the  map  of  Californix  Out  of  obscurity  profound 
the  land  became  immediately  famous  throughout  the  world. 
From  every  sea  came  the  Argonauts.  Their  deeds  and 
experiences  were  of  absorbing  interest  everywhere.  The 
results  of  their  venture  and  enterprise  were  unique  and 
varied,  and  wide-reaching  too,  for  in  exalting  their  own 
fortunes  they  depressed  the  standard  of  values  of  a  world. 

Tne  glamour  of  the  gold  days  gave  California  world- 
wide fame.  The  announcement  of  other  unique  and  grand 
possessions  soon  added  to  her  repute.  No  region  of  the 
earth  has  ever  been  so  kindly  thought  of  or  so  earnestly 
yearned  for.  None  has  ever  answered  so  fully  the  greatest 
anticipations.  None  has  been  able  in  four  decades  to  de- 
velop four  distinct  lines  of  wealth,  each  seeming  greater 
than  its  predecessor,  and  to  retain  them  all  in  its  fifth 
decade  as  cofactors  in  its  prosperity.  Gold,  animal  prod- 
ucts, wheat,  fruit — each  in  turn  has  made  California  great 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Such  a  land  is  the  pride  of  the 
world;  a  land  thus  endowed  is  exceptionally  blessed  by  the 
Creator. 

Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid. 
Aid  parting  summer's  lingering  bloom  delayed. 

— Oliver  Goldsmith. 

The  climate  of  California  is  more  precious  to  the  Califor- 
nian  than  his  wealth.    Most  residents  have  a  consciousness 
of  this  which  is  axiomatic.    If  others  !ieed  proof  it  is  found 
in  the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  forth  to  seek 
greater  success  in  more  populous  centers.    All  the  world 
may  be  the  place  for  business,  but  California's  the  place  to 
live.    The  thousands  who  have  here  exchanged  strength 
for  weakness,  and  twisted  into  strong  cords  life  threads 
_which  had  well  nigi  broken,  are  also  living  witnesses  of  the 
Tboon  of  California  residence.    A  year  where  all  days,  ex- 
cept a  few  of  actual  rainfall,  are  suited  to  outdoor  work; 
-ivbere,  except  at  great  altitudes,  the  ground  is  never  frozen 
ijor  snow-clad  beyond  the  reach  of  an  hour  of  sunshine, 
and  even  this  but  seldom;  where  all  save  the  most  tender 
plants  are  untouched  of  frost;  where  some  deciduous  trees 
ibecome  evergreen  and  some  annuals  perennial;  where  every 
^month  of  the  year  h  is  its  own  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
house-garden— such  are  some  of   the  joys  of  California 
life.    This  is  indeed  the  land  where  spring  does  not  linger 
in  the  lap  of  winter,  for  a  California  winter  is  too  weak  to 
hold  so  buxom  a  lass.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  where  California 
antumn  ends  and  spring  begins.    The  orchard  fruits  are 
still  red  and  golden  while  the  new  grass  shoots  up  beneath 
the  trees,  and  the  winter  pruner  regales  himself  upon  the 
rich  dusters  of  graphs  which  are  still  clinging  to  the  vines 
These  fruits,  too,  may   still  be    in  the  air  while  the 
orange,  the  great  spring  fruit,  ripens  for  the  Christmas  ta- 
ble.   The  list  rose  of  summir  loses  her  melancholy  in  the 
company  of  the  gorgeous  chrysanthemums,  and  the  late 

''•The  arraugem^nt  of  the  poefi  lines  In  a  tnbute  to  CaUtornU  U 
-  oredite'l  t»  Mr  John  Wallace. 


chrysanthemums  get  the  first  kiss  from  the  spring  roses. 
Surely  if  the  poet  seek  a  land  where  autumn  and  spring 
join  hands  to  banish  winter  that  land  is  California. 

But  this  fact  is  not  merely  of  sanitary  and  sentimental  ac- 
count. The  length  of  the  California  growing  season  is  the 
secret  of  the  early  and  great  productiveness  of  our  trees, 
the  precocity  of  our  animals  and  the  weight  of  their  pro- 
ducts. The  plant  has  three  quarters  of  the  year  (or  active 
growth.  The  animal  gives  but  a  minimum  requirement  of 
nutritive  material  for  maintaini'og  its  bodily  heat.  The  en- 
terprising man  passes  no  time  in  enforced  idleness,  and  but 
little  in  labors  which  are  protective  and  not  productive. 
In  wintry  climates  it  takes  all  summer  to  get  enough  food  to 
exist  through  winter,  and  winter  is  but  weary  watching  and 
waiting  for  the  springtime.  The  great  growth  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  California's  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  but 
the  natural  result  of  embracing  a  great  opportunity. 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  the  trees  adorn 
With  glowing  blushes  like  the  rosy  morn. 

— James  Thompson, 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  pointed  allusion  to  another 
phenomenon  which  attests  the  fostering  eflfact  of  the  Cali- 
fornia clinnate  upon  the  life  processes  of  the  plant.  Of 
course,  the  citrus  fruit  trees  are  blossom-clad  and  fruit- laden 
at  the  same  time,  a  sight  familiar  to  sojourners  in  semi- 
tropical  lands,  but  the  poet  alludes  to  deciduous  fruit 
growth.  It  is  not  unusual  here  for  rosy  apple  bloom  to  ap- 
pear while  the  apple  is  itself  ruddying.  The  second  and 
even  the  third  setting  of  apples  is  frequently  noted  in  the 
milder  parts  of  the  State.  The  second  crop  of  pears  is 
often  of  considerable  value.  The  second  crop  of  grapes 
furnishes  the  largest  specimens,  but  for  economic  consider- 
ations on  the  part  of  the  grower,  it  would  usually  be  better 
for  the  vine  to  throw  all  its  energy  into  one  crop.  The  fig 
has  a  continuous  succession  of  fruit,  with  two  or  three 
periods  of  greatest  abundance.  The  almond  often  carries 
its  somber-hued  nuts  among  the  gorgeous  blossoms  of  the 
following  year,  and,  in  some  localities,  the  pecan  nut,  mis- 
sing the  frost  to  sever  its  hold,  clings  to  its  parent  tree 
while  it  dons  its  new  suit  of  leaves.  Many  similar  phe- 
nomena could  be  cited.  The  significance  of  them  all  lies 
in  their  testimony  to  the  mildness  of  the  clime  and  the 
length  of  the  growing  season,  the  industrial  value  of  which 
is  greater  in  its  other  manifestations.  The  climate  of  Cali- 
foi^ia  deals  very  gently  with  unseasonable  things;  perhaps 
it  invites  them,  but  fortunately  they  are  either  of  some 
value  or  of  little  harm.  Continental  climates  invite  activity 
in  the  plant  In  midwinter  by  a  false  spring  and  then  be- 
siege the  confiding  action  with  hail  and  sleet  and  crush  it 
with  low  temperature.  California  is  not  so  cruel.  The 
kindly  lady  usually  cherishes  all  confidences  which  she  in- 
vites. 

Now  golden  fruits  on  loided  brioches  shine, 
And  grateful  clu iters  swell  with  fl  jods  of  wine. 

— Alexander  Pope. 

The  orange  and  the  grape;  two  great  fruits  of  California. 
Together  they  vied  in  the  refreshment  of  the  devoted 
'badres  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  they  were  the  first 
fruits  to  regale  the  Argonauts  after  their  long  courses  by 
sea  or  plain.  They  were  the  first  fruits  to  show  commercial 
importance  and  they  too  won  for  us  our  first  honors  at  dis- 
tant expositions.  California  should  always  rememb»r  with 
gratitude  the  early  welcome  and  the  early  encouragement 
which  the  orange  and  the  grape  bestowed  upon  her  in  pio- 
neer days.  But  fortunately  California  is  still  the  land  of  these 
fruits  and  they  have  multiplied  and  advanced  in  commer- 
cial importance  beyond  the  lines  of  early  prophets.  That 
over  4000  carloads  of  oranges  have  been  sent  overland  in 
a  year,  and  that  raisins  enough  to  practically  displace  the 
Spanish  product  in  the  United  States,  have  been  produced 
in  California,  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen  by  those  who 
first  took  up  these  lines  in  a  business  like  way  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  And  yet  these  old  fruits  are  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  career  in  California.  Great  areas  have  been 
found  well-fitted  for  them,  while  but  a  short  time  ago  a  few 
narrow  localities  were  held  to  monopolize  the  needed  con- 
ditions. Citrus  fruits,  raisin*,  wines,  table  grapes,  Califor- 
nia will  fill  the  country  with  them. 


A  soothing  calm  on  every  breeze  is  borne. 
And  softer  sings  the  linnet  from  the  thorn. 

—  John  Leyden. 

The  tranquillity  of  California  is  one  of  her  greattst 
charms.  Thai  far  no  great  atmospheric,  social  or  indus- 
trial disturbances  have  caused  her  hardship  or  mourning. 
There  have  been  periods  of  apparent  disorder,  but  it  has 
been  the  evil  doers  who  suffered  for  their  crimes;  there 
have  been  times  of  foolish  ventures,  but  their  victims  were 
silly  speculators  who  sought  a  competence  without  labor; 
there  have  been  hardship  and  oppression  by  monopolies 
which  thought  themselves  greater  than  the  people,  but  the 
way  of  these  transgressors  is  daily  becoming  harder.  All 
these  obstructions  to  progress  and  prosperity  have  existed 
elsewhere,  but  the  more  serious  dangers  of  anarchy  and 


riot  and  appalling  disaster  through  natural  phenomena 
have  not  threa'ened  us. 

A  soothing  calm  is  also  borne  upon  every  breeze  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  There  is  perhaps  no  State  in  which  the  law  is 
held  in  higher  esteem.  The  most  stirring  local  issues  have 
been  quietly  adjusted.  We  have  no  doubt  been  fortunate 
in  obtaining  from  the  outside  world  the  best  elements  which 
immigration  carries.  Distance  has  favored  us.  In  early 
days  only  the  fittest  in  strength  and  spirit  survived  the  long 
journey.  More  recently  the  cost  of  transit  has  quarantined 
us  from  the  pauper  hordes  which  Europe  has  poured  upon 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

Our  peace  comes  both  from  what  we  have  acquired  and 
from  what  we  have  been  spared.  Though  we  are  but  a 
small  people,  there  is  no  State  where  the  average  of  intelli- 
gence Is  higher,  the  provisions  for  education  better  planned 
or  more  liberal,  nor  where  the  productive  industries,  which  en- 
list and  repay  the  highest  skill  and  research,  havee  produced 
greater  value  per  capita  of  population.  In  short,  in  everyway 
we  enjoy  the  peace  of  well-requited  industrial  activity,  and 
are  laying  the  foundations  for  a  future  growth  and  develop* 
ment  which  we  trust  will  be  like  those  now  present,  but 
more  abundant. 

And  caught  the  fragrance  which  the  sundry  flowers 
Fed  by  the  streams  with  soft,  perpetua'  showers. 

—  W.  Wordsworth 
The  profusion  of  flowers  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Califor- 
nia. Nowhere,  probably,  is  the  flower-grower  so  richly 
recompensed  for  his  care  and  labor,  and  nowhere  is  floral 
taste  so  richly  gratified.  The  well  kept  garden  is,  in  fact, 
a  perpetual  delight,  and  the  sky  of  California  is  sufficient 
covering  for  many  growths  which  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  closely  housed.  But  it  is  the  wild  flower  which 
pleases  the  poet,  and  in  her  wild  flowers  California  can  rest 
her  claim  for  eminence.  There  are  few  spots  where  "soft, 
perpetual  showers  "  can  be  provided,  but  the  wea'th  of  the 
California  flora  and  its  marvelous  adaptation  to  Io'~al  con- 
ditions are  common  but  very  interesting  facts.  Judge,  if 
you  please,  by  the  splendor  of  individual  growths  or  by 
profusion,  or  by  expanse  of  floral  carpeting  upon  the  plains 
or  hillsides,  or  by  the  perfumes  which  fill  the  air,  and  the 
verdict,  upon  the  testimony  of  disinterested  travelers,  will 
be  a  tribute  to  the  grandeur,  beauty  and  variety  of  this 
most  en'ranring  resource  of  California. 

The  waving  verdure  rolls  along  the  plain 
To  welcome  back  its  p'ayful  mates  again.' 

— /.  G,  Percival. 

Akin  to  the  profusion  of  fl  iwers,  and  like  it  a  winter  and 
spring  product  of  the  State,  is  the  richness  of  the  natural 
verdure.  The  gift  of  the  early  rains,  its  growth  advanced 
as  the  penetration  of  moisture  deepened  until  the  mounted 
vacquero  was  forced  to  seek  an  eminence  to  locate  his 
cattle  in  the  set  of  green,  the  billows  of  which  he  could  not 
otherwise  see  over.  Those  were  the  days  of  great  herds  in 
the  beginning  of  our  agriculture.  We  doubt  if  greater 
seas  of  waving  verdure  were  ever  spread  upon  this  continent 
than  on  the  great  valleys  of  California. ,  Overpasturing  and 
the  transformation  of  wild  fields  into  cultivated  areas  have 
made  serious  inroads  upon  the  natural  pastures,  and  the 
waving  verdure  which  now  most  frequently  greets  the  eye 
is  that  of  cereal  grains,  alfalfa,  and  orchard  and  vineyard 
foliage.  Never  again  will  the  pristine  richness  of  Califor- 
nia's wild  pasture  return ;  never  again  will  they  welcome 
back  the  immense  herds  and  their  picturesque  attendants. 
Let  the  old  regime  rest,  then,  embalmed  in  poetry  and 
tradition.  The  new  regime  is  better.  Homes,  with  im- 
plied civil  zatlon,  prosperity  and  happiness,  are  infinitely 
more  desirable. 

By  these  fair  plains  the  mountain  circle  screens, 
And  fted  the  streamlets  from  its  dark  ravines. 

-  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  apt  allusion  to  the  natural 
advantages  of  California  valleys.  By  the  grand  mountain 
environment  on  the  east  and  north,  the  rush  of  winds  from 
northern  latitudes  toward  the  tropics  is  averted  from  a 
great  portion  of  the  area  of  California.  In  this  way  are  not 
only  great  atmospheric  disturbances  precluded,  but  the 
general  temperature  is  raised  and  we  are  rescued  from  such 
a  winter  as  visit  other  regions  on  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude.  This,  coupled  with  the  warm  currents  of  air  and 
water  which  move  the  gentle  ocean  on  our  western  border, 
gives  us  our  climate  so  gra*eful  to  plant  and  animal  life. 
Through  such  agencies  the  lightest  habitation,  of  which  the 
genial  climate  invites  construction.  Is  safe  from  destroying 
blasts  because  there  are  none,  and  by  its  very  elasticity 
la'ighs  at  the  ea  thquake.  Of  late  years,  too,  even  the 
Atlantic  coast  has  surpassed  us  in  earthquake  phenomena. 
Grand,  too,  is  the  service  which  our  mountain  screen 
renders  in  making  captive  the  atmospheric  moisture  and 
storing  it  upon  snow-cappid  peaks  and  In  deep  canyons 
until  the  summer  sun  releases  it  to  fill  the  water  courses 
which  refresh  the  foothill  and  valley  lands  below.  It  has 
b:en  frtquently  shown  that  California  has  running  water 
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enough  to  render  finilful  all  her  valley  lands  over  which 
rain  clouds  are  scant  and  fleeting.  The  triumph  of  irriga- 
tion enterprises  is  the  secret  of  much  of  our  recent  horti- 
cultural advancement,  and  future  progress  must  largely 
proceed  upon  the  same  basis.  California  has  learned  les- 
sons in  this  line  which  will  not  only  multiply  her  own  pros- 
perity, but  point  out  the  way  to  expunge  the  "  Great  Amer- 
ican Desert  "  from  the  map  of  the  United  States.  Califor- 
nia's actjievements  in  the  development,  storage  and  distri- 
bution of  irrigation  waters  are  among  her  greatest  deeds. 

And  when  the  moon  with  softer  radiance  gleams, 
And  lovelier  heave  the  billows  in  her  beams. 

— Robert  Southey. 

The  peerlessly  clear  air  of  an  arid  region  is  one  of  the 
first  observations  of  the  new  comer.  It  is  marvelous  that 
the  decrease  of  aqueous  vapor  (a  material  so  tenuous  that, 
like  the  wind,  its  presence  is  only  discernible  by  its  effects) 
should  so  increase  the  power  of  human  vision  that  remote 
objects  seem  near  at  hand.  Plenty  are  the  yarns  of  ten- 
derfect  who  have  undertaken  seemingly  short  walks  to 
landscape  points  and  have  returned  exhausted,  crying  that 
the  farther  they  walked  the  farther  away  the  object  sped. 
It  is  this  clear  air  which  gives  the  sunshine  greater  power 
in  the  perfection  of  our  fruits,  and  in  other  services  it  ren- 
ders vegetation.  It  is  this  clear  dry  air  which  enables 
mankind  to  withstand  the  upper  stories  of  the  thermometer, 
because  dry  heat  does  not  prostrate  or  depress  the  animal 
organism  as  does  a  heated,  moist  atmosphere.  For  this 
reason  sunstrokes  even  in  an  interior  valley  temperature  of 
110°  and  over,  are  almost  unknown,  for  the  heat  does 
not  render  fieldwork  particularly  exhausting.  Most  of  the 
few  cases  of  prostration  are  traceable  to  defect  or  weakness, 
either  physical  or  moral  in  the  individual,  rather  than  to 
the  weather  conditions. 

The  same  air  which  gives  us  safety  m  outdoor  work  m  a 
glorious  sunshine  also  gives  to  the  light  of  the  moon  pecu 
liar  brilliance.  The  moonlight  landscape  in  the  interior  of 
California,  in  valley  and  upon  mountain,  is  entrancing. 
Seas  of  light  flooding  everything,  so  clear  and  yet  so  soft 
and  generous,  bestowing  beauties  upon  all  objects  and 
kindly  concealing  defects,  it  is  little  wonder  that  mankind 
always  partial  to  moonlight,  should  go  into  ecslacies  over 
the  silvery  nights  as  well  as  the  golden  days  of  California. 

Is  it  not  lovely?— Tell  me  where  doth  dwell. 
The  power  that  wrought  so  beautiful  a  spell  I 

—Richard  H.  Dana. 

What  power  could  conceive  and  produce  so  magnificent 
a  piece  of  world-building  save  the  omnipresent  Creator? 
The  power  then  which  wrought  our  land  dwells  in  it.  And 
as  California  is  one  of  the  latest  lands  to  rise  from  the  em- 
brace of  old  ocean,  why  should  not  the  Creator  be  most 
partial  to  his  newest  work?  Apparently  the  land  holds  the 
combination  of  the  best  in  two  zones  and  escapes  the  ills 
of  both.  It  boasts  the  fittest  natural  conditions  for  human 
life  and  happiness.  It  rests  with  man  whether  so  rich  a 
heritage  shall  be  fitly  appreciated  and  regarded.  Our 
people  should  be  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  moral,  the 
most  religious  in  the  world.  With  each  individual  rests 
the  responsibility  of  securing  this  result.  Upon  the  free 
agency  of  the  individual  depends  the  nobility  of  the  land. 

GENERAL  REVIEW. 
From  a  pasture  and  mining  State  California  forged  ahead 
as  a  large  wheat  producer,  and  now  it  is  rightfully  conceded 
the  largest  fruit-growing  State  in  this  country.    Not  only  is 
this  position  conceded,  but  it  is  supplemented  by  the  asser- 
tion that  for  variety  of  crops  the  State  has  no  equal.  The 
long  line  of  seacoast  to  the    west,    and   a    range  of 
mountains  to  the  east  are,  within  themselves,  large  con- 
tributors to  a  diversified  climate,  while  the  varieties  of  soil, 
combined  with  the  climate,  oflfer  a  rare  opportunity  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegetables  peculiarly 
adapted  to  both  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones.  This 
was  not  fully  demonstrated  until  better  inland  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  cheaper  and  largely  improved  overland 
railroad  transportation  were  afforded.    Under  the  magnetic 
influence  of  railroad  facilities,  the  waste  lands  of  California 
were  made  to  produce  those  varieties  of  crops  which  have 
given  us  a  wonderful  name  at  home  and  abroad,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  have  enriched  those  farmers  and  orchadists 
who,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  forsook  the  well  beaten 
track  of  experience  derived  elsewhere,  and  sought  by  ex- 
periment and  broader  scientific  farming  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  crop  and  variety  certain  localities  were  best  adapted 
to.    That  their  efforts  have  been  preeminently  successful 
the  present  results  fully  testify.    Although  much  has  been 
accomplished,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  future  holds 
in  store  far  greater  results  to  those  who  not  only  call  in  sci- 
ence as  an  assistant,  but  also  study  the  wants  and  re- 
quirements of  trade  as  developed  by  and  through  the  con- 
sumptive demand  at  home  and  abroad.    The  days  of  slip  - 
shod  farming  and  haphazard  horticulture  are  happily  num- 
bered with  the  past,  and  the  person  who  does  not  try  to  at- 
tain as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  his 
or  her  special  line  of  farming  will  be  forced  to  the  wall. 
Ucder  a  strong  and  growing  competition  experiments  are 
in  constant  course  of  preparation  to  improve  on  the  pro- 
duct of  the  farm  and  orchard,  aiid,  therefore,  only  those  wilt 


survive  financially  who  give  attention  to  the  best,  and  as 
far  as  possible,  those  latest  improved  varitties  which  meet 
with  most  generous  support  from  consumers  It  is  these  who 
carve  out  a  reputation;  whose  names  alone  inspire  confi- 
dence and  contribute  no  little  in  selling  their  produce  at  the 
highest  market  prices.  There  is  not  a  day  which  passes 
but  what  this  assertion  is  fully  confirmed.  We  have  known 
buyers  to  lake  fruit,  vegetables  or  cereals,  as  the  case  may 
be,  without  examining,  and  pay  the  highest  market 
prices  on  the  reputation  the  producer  has  for  cultivating 
the  best  products  and  also  for  straightforward,  honest 
methods  in  marketing  the  same- 
Wheat. 

In  the  production  of  wheat,  California  has  not  made  great 
progress  within  the  past  decade.  The  acreage  devoted  to 
wheat  does  not  show  material  change,  while  the  outturn  to 
the  acre  in  the  older-settled  counties  is  disappointingly 
small.  This  condi:i}n  should  inspire  farmers  in  these 
particular  counties  to  fe  ret  out  the  whys  and  wherefores 
for  the  falling  ofTin  the  yield.  The  acreage  devoted  to 
wheat  this  year  compares  as  follows  with  the  three  pre- 
ceding: 


Alameda 
Alpine  . 
A  DIP  dor 
Butte 

Calaveras  .... 

Colusa   

Contra  Co-t». 

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno   

Glenn  

Humboldt  

In>o   

Kern  

Like  

LiCe  Angeles  

Harin  

Nfariposa  

Merced  

Modoc  

Monterey  

Napa  

Placer   

Sacramento  

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego  

San  Joaquin  . . . 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa.  Barbank. . . 

Santa  Clara  

Santt  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sitrrra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Soni^nia  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Ventura   

Y.ilo  

Yuba  


12,000 
6,320 
BO,7tiO 
343 
639 
240  000 
45,800 
120,000 
8  653 1 
16,249 
78  1001 
46,600 
3,651 
14,026 
290,806' 
98,386 
1,826 
71,427 
17,24' 
5,126 
14.061 
151 
9,654 1 
67,624l 
16,820 
2f'3,182, 
123.920 
91,410 
10,00' 
84a,000 

4.000; 

2,637 
166,000 
28,376 


527 
177,600: 
35,200, 
135,000 
7,462, 
11  147 
66,000 
35,800' 
4  661 
25,146 1 
199,679' 
95  617 
1,500 
54,7201 
li>,950 
5,248 
2,164 
301) 
13,126 
4S,210 
12,260| 
211,342 
43.412' 
82  312 
100 
360,885 
3,500 
3,671 
103,600 
16,760: 


4,134 
29.%150 
160,426 
2.517 
1.379 
20.000 
7,960' 
6t,242 
644 

4;  9 

230,5  0 
43,600 
146,000 
8,385 
16,037 
81,1501 
51,202 
4,302 
26,038 
301,150 
101,66C 
2,00<'' 
66,726 
16  3011 
8  .117 
13,62(1 
200 
16  215 
83  616 
13  460 
291,431 
66,414 
83,078 
1,20(1 
415.585 
3  6(10 
8  810 
l<9,>-43 
30  000 


36,785 
350 
•4.0(0 
■96,000 
6,400 
•210  000 
43,366 
19 
4,700 
824,000 
18S,000 
2.010 
1,797 
23,0(0 
e  660 
48,766 
643 
408 
'230,000 
82,200 
13).000 
•7,500 
16,120 
•80.000 
•60.000 
•4  600 
24,476 
275,013 
126,760 
2,000 
38.240 
15,312 
5,312 
16,400 
300 
•18,000 
83,866 
•12,000 
260,339 
78,f89 
60,841 
1,5C0 
358,r0O 
3.900 
•6000 
198,043 
21  247 


Totals  .... 
•Estimated. 


3,073,627    2,686,960'    8,190,710  8,147,246 


According  to  our  returns,  based  1  rgely  on  thrashers'  re- 
turns, the  yield  averages  this  year  about  nine  centals  to  the 
acre.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  total  yield  of  the  State  is  placed  at  about 
i,3cx3,ooo  tons  this  year  against  nearly  1,200,000  tons  in 
1891.  This  places  the  State  second  in  the  rank  of  wheat- 
producers,  as  the  following  estimated  acreage  and  pros- 
pective yield,  as  returned  by  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  De- 
partment, in  the  different  States  shows.  (A  comparison  of 
the  estimated  yield  this  year  is  made  with  the  out  urn  in 
1891,  so  as  to  better  judge  the  present  situation.) 
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1892. 


Ohio  , 

Michigan  

Indiana  

niluois  

Miflflouri  

Kansas  , 

Kentucky  

Tennfss-e   I,22',.'i0 


'  Est'mat'd 
Acreage. 

2,715,800 
l,690,60Cl 
2,888.300 
1,906,9  0 
1,615.10 
3,400,000! 
l,048,2O( 


Connecticut. . 

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

Delav  are  

Maryland  

Virginia  

North  Carolina.. 
South  Ca'oUua. , 

(Georgia  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Teiaa  

Arkna^as  

West  Virginia. . . 

CAlifornia  

Oregon  


1,8  0: 
626,9  0 
138  80- 
1,324,00 
100,.M( 
535.1001 
841,  0( 
775,50' 
198  40f 
3U.40f 
292  501 
63,200 
673.800 
239  801 
333.30'' 
3,0)2,0  0 
691,000 


E-itima'ed 
Yield,  bu. 

34,981,000 
22,268.000 
37,2  9.(00 
27.469.000 
33,492,000 
6«.'!22  0  0 
11,635.000 
9,78  i.OU 
27,000 
1",  "44,000 
1,88\00C 
17,053,0  0 
1,182,(00 
6,891,0U  , 
7,490,00(  '• 
6,017,000 
l,67',0OO 
2,297,000 
1.8111,00 
537,00( 
6,1W,00( 
2,2f4,l  0(., 
3,1.^9,00( 
42,l«',000 
11.061,000 


Y'ield. 
Bushels. 

45,631,000 
20.205.000 
5->,8  7,iao 
35,1  35,000 
25,732,000 
54,86  .000 
13,181,000 
11,626.000 
31,000 
10,683,(00 
2,12<,000 
30,864,000 
1  350,000 
8,'07,000 
7,651,000 
4.975,000 
992,0C0 
3,3  3,000 
2,351  (100 
433,  OOU 
6,«3'),00O 
2,236,0  0 
3  423  000 
36,695.000 
13.149,00) 


26,664,030  3I5,333,00( :  393,493,0(0 


Total  

Spkino, 

Minnesota   3,2O6,80r  39,059,000'  56,332.000 

Wlfconsin  ;  ,  :  898,000  10,560,001:  14,043,000 

Ioi»a                                                         I  1,730,900  21,"83  CO0|  27,586,0  0 

Nebraska  ,   1,299. 70( :  16  916.001 1  18,080,000 

North  Da'-ota  ,  4,488,200  29,61 ',000  f2,K5,00n 

South  Dakota   J,30\  700  30,943,000  ,  S9  714,000 

Colorado.   1)2,(00  2.464,000  3,137,0(0 

Washington   7«8,80( :  10,781,000  13.316,000 

Nevada   2  .300  :      340.00'  372,000 

Idaho   91  400  1  598,000  1,811,000 

Montana     97,400,  1,721,000:    1,856  (00 

WroraiDg   3,5  0         90,0001  110,000 

NewMeiioo  „  ,  ;  94.200:  l.Sig.OO' [  1.037,000 

Utah   142,20  2,658.000  3,393,000 

Ariiona  i  27.8  0       440,000  39"',C00 

Malne^   41,00         636  00(  669,000 

NewHampibIre   8  80( ,      132,001  148,000 

Vermont   I  19.400 1      330,(.00l|  344,000 

Total   M,S69.10C '  l«9.e68,ro'  I  !»19. 'SsioCo 

Grand  total  „•.;  \ 39.9i3,l0(>  <16,M4,«»I'«11,'8\000 


While  the  outturn  in  this  State  is  larger  this  year  than  it 
was  in  1891,  that  of  Nevada,  Oregon  and  Washington  is 
smaller.  Taking  the  total  crop  of  the  United  States  at  the 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Department  estimate  of  515,000,000 
bushels,  and  it  is  a  full  average;  but  then  later  estimates  of 
recognized  authorities  at  the  East  placed  the  aggregate  out- 
turn on  August  20th  at  about  495,(X3o,ocx>  bushels. 

So  that  our  readers  can  better  estimate,  as  crop  returns 
come  to  hand,  the  wheat  crop  this  year  in  comparison  with 
the  yield  the  three  preceding  years,  we  give  the  following 
tabulated  statement  in  bushels: 


N'Tth  America: 

Unl  eJ  S  ates  

Oaoada: 

Ootario  

Manitoba  

Total  

South  America: 

Argentine  Rtpubllc. 

Chili  

Total  

Europe: 

Austria  

Huij^ary  

Belgium  

Denmark  

France  

Germany  

Great  Britain  

Ireland  

Grtece  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Portugal  

Roumania  

Russia  

Poland   

Serria  

Spain  

Sweden  

Norway  

Switzerland.  

Tuikey  

Total  

Asia: 

India  

Asia  Minor  

Persia  

Syria  

Total  

Africa: 

Algeria  

Cape  Colony  

Fgypt  

Tunl«  

Total  

Australasia: 

Oiand  Total  


611,780,000 

33,611.074 
23.923,5!'8 
66M13,673 

33.069.OX) 
14,187,500 
4;,3.6,;00 


IS90. 


41, 

126, 
14 
3, 
233, 
126, 
74. 
3, 
6, 
136, 
3, 
8, 
53, 
169, 
12, 
7, 
71, 
4, 

4, 
33, 
1.131 


143,75 

,308,760 
187,5':0 
713.472 
.360.236 
i53.663 
400,714 
,616,4371 
,675,000 
,254,'63l 
713,47st 
352,160 
073,6841 
I(l8.7l18i 
63  ',920i 
945,' 00 1 
349,'  94 
651,35 
412.698 
041,766 
008.640 
,558,740 


255,434,667 
37,C'/9,375 
2i',63  ,4C0 
12.343,1-25 

325.437,567 

31.28t.3n0 
4,136,081 

11,14'>,416 
4,356,350 

40.803.996 

33,874,606 
1,338,246,081 


399,262,000 

35,383,000 
14.000,000 
1:8.493,413 

41,703.683 
18,667,360 
60,271,043 

61,440,667 
166.345.(00 
19,573,075 
6.776,613 
338,903,124 
91,899.840 
76.666,617 
2.639,399 
13,378,240 
126  610, '46 
6,189.130 
8,253,160 
63.954,340 
197,739,300 
33,3I3,I3J 
l'J,315.200 
7M  43,360 
3.956,043 
413,608 
3,475,«4S 
37,  35.730 
1.316,177,644 

235.345,600 
37,134,720 
22  693.440 
12,378,240 

307,552,000 

23,«93,4<0 
3,713,473 
8,252,160 
4,256,250 
38.915,333 
43.480,131 
2,303,889  653 


4»7,6<0.00» 

19  38S,9eS 
11.938,511 
631,777.494 

11,S60.00» 
13,768,750 
34,118,750 

43,000,000 
94,030,333 

I9,noo,noo 

5.000,000 
316, 388,369 
83,000,000 
75,f76,S8S 
3,680,g3S 
6.000,000 
103,833,354 
6,675,000 
8,5)3,500 
44.784,853 
188,535,980 

5.000,000 
75,622,313 
3,708.045 
383,750 
2,370,000 
39.735,000 
1,119,496, 63T 

343,776,{4> 

36,887,500 
33,500,000 
13,768.750 
315,333.79» 

23.500,000 
3,800,000 
7,945,000 

3i  345,000 

36.305,957 
3,041,075.617 


•  CfflcUJ. 


The  latest  returns  from  the  leading  grain-growing  coun- 
tries indicate  that  the  crop  this  year  will  be  about  90,000,000 
bushels  less  than  it  was  last  year.  The  crop  of  rye  will  be 
larger  in  this  year  than  it  was  in  1891,  but  the  crop  of  corn, 
and  also  of  oats,  will  be  less,  while  that  of  barley  will  be 
about  the  same. 

In  California  several  varieties  of  wheat  are  grown.  This 
is  necessitated  by  the  diversity  of  our  climate  and  soil.  In 
that  part  of  the  State  subjected  to  hot  north  wind<:,  the 
Chili  club  is  given  most  attention,  owing  to  its  being  a  close 
fitter,  which  prevents  it  from  shelling  out  so  badly  as  do 
other  varieties. 

But  the  market  price  of  the  dub  generally  ranges 
at  from  i  X  to  1]^  cents  per  cental  below  that  of 
Australian,  Proper  and  similar  kinds.  The  Australian 
variety  of  white  wheat  is  held  in  highest  favor  by  shippers 
and  millers,  and  therefore  is  largely  grown.  Next  to  Aus- 
tralian comes  the  Proper.  Sonora  wheat  is  grown  chiefly 
on  light  soil,  where  a  speedy  growth  and  comparatively 
well-matured  grain  is  wanted.  For  roll  wheat  and  for 
shipping  to  France,  the  Sonora,  it  is  claimed,  is  given 
preference,  but  in  England  and  in  this  State  the  Australian 
and  Proper  are  preferred.  The  French  want  a  wheat  which, 
when  made  into  flour,  will  make  the  largest  number  of 
loaves  ot  bread. 

On  the  coast  the  wheat  chiefly  wanted  is  a  fog 
and  rust-resister,  and  the  Odessa  varieties  are  there- 
fore given  preference  by  many.  It  is  claimed  by  dealers 
in  this  city  that  the  wheat  marketed  here  is  becoming  each 
year  more  foul,  but  so  far  as  the  writer's  observation  ex- 
tends, this  claim  is  largely  exaggerated,  for  the  degree  of 
foulness  in  wheat  depends  largely  if  not  entirely  on  the 
season. 


PIICI  OF  XO    1  WB.TB  WBIAT  III  TUB  BAN   PaAKCIBOO  MARKIIT  rOB  37  TBARS 
FBOM  JOB,  1861,  TO  JITLT  I,  1802. 


Tear. 


1864-65 . 
ih65-''8  . 
1866-6? 
1887 -O'*  . 
1868-69  . 
1889-70  . 

1870-  71  . 

1871-  72  . 

1872-  73  . 

1873-  74  . 

1874-  76  . 
1876-76  . 

1876-  77  . 

1877-  78  . 

1878-  79  . 

1879-  80  . 
U 80-81  . 

1881-  82  . 

1882-  83  . 

1883-  84  . 

1884-  85  . 
1886-80  . 

1886-  87 

1887-  88. 

1888-  89  . 
1S89-90  . 
U9r-9l  . 
1801-92  . 


H  KhMt. 

LoweKt. 

tS.30 

•2  30 

2.16 

1.60 

2.22 

1.-26 

3.10 

1.60 

3.60 

1.17} 

1.1*6 

l.Oi 

3.16 

1.66 

2.86 

1.62} 

2.16 

1.25 

2.37} 

.  I. SO 

1.86 

l.SO 

i.Vih 

i.es 

8.00 

.  1.46 

2.46 

'  1.821 

1.77* 

1.67{ 

2.16 

1.46 

1.67t 

1.25 

1.76 

1.30 

3.06 

1  60 

1.87} 
l.HO 

1.60 

1.26 

2.10 

1.22} 

•2.121 

•1.22} 

i.esj 

1,25 

1.26 

.  131} 

i.sti 

1.9S  i 

ts.oo 

.46 
.97 
1.60 
1.S3} 
.90 
1.00 
1.82} 
.01 
.77} 
.66 
.•7} 
1.66 
.03} 
.30 
.70 
.83} 
.46 
.45 
.46 

as 

.36 
87} 

.90 

.45 
.47} 


•Wheat  oolUp  e 


Sept.  S  1892 
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Barley. 

The  acreage  seeded  to  barley  the  past  four 
fornia  compares  as  follows  : 


years  in  Cali- 


1889. 


189J. 


Alameda  

Alpine   

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras   

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Freano  

Glenn  

Humboldt  

Inyo  

Kern  

Lake  

Los  Angeles  

Mirin  

Mariposa  

Merced  

Modoc  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevadi   

Orange  

Plac  r  

Sacramento  

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino  . 

Sao  Dieuo  

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara. . . 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Sbasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yuba  


Acres. 


20,967 
460 
12,616 
24  619 

1,100 
48,aS3 
42,270 
300' 

2,002 
36,242 


20,415 
400 
10,980 
19,721 
260 
23,0  2 
30  640 
164 
560 
34,471 


1891. 


1892. 


19,450 
57ll 
25,000 
3,870 1 
35,290! 
417 
6,078 
52,000 
33,00o! 
76,000, 
5,847 
687 


1,513: 

45''1 
S,fl00l 
2,600j 
34,170' 

 I 

1,8021 
26,O0O| 
H2  lOO' 
60,0011 
6,374 


9  670| 
3^,4601 
16,9151 
103,58  1 
30,447 
108, 920 j 
48,3601 
3,720! 
38  149 
20,370 
3,110 
6,215 
1,860 
6,360 
35,720 
13,159 
33,149 
21,840 
27,840 
200 
63,425 
2,000 
58,738 
20,000 
11,060 


Totals   1,167,627 

"Eitima  ed — returns  not  in. 


19,760 
1,718 
26,725 
13,680 
93,450 
27,3,>0 
63,049 
61,429 
3,000 
32,865 
18,560 
3,2)6 
645 
1,600 
2,588 
22,610 


63,432 
40U 
1  ,000 
25  80C 

3,0CO 
26,925 
28,400 
32(1 

1,606 
40,250 
12,66  ^ 

2,'69 
397 

4,500 

3  100 
38,124 
225 

1,6  2 
36,650 
31,600 
80  OUO 

5,985 


28  150 
4,899 

21,760 
200 

65,346 
1,800 

33,625 

12,700 
4,850 


60,000 
10,366 
34,216 
15,140 
91,260 
41,086 
58,120 
75,380 
3,600 
38,840 
17,820 
3,292 
7.116 
4,000 
4,065 
31,059 
8,352 
33,163 
14,174 
16,659 
200 
71,250 
1,600 
45,160 
13,660 
8,500 


67,932 
50 

*I2,'0,) 
♦26,000 
3,300 
•20,000 
27,375 
43 

I,  640 
•40,000 

29,109 
1,970 
444 
•4,505 
4  025 
36,2('3 
267 
4,08" 
36,000 
30,300 
76,000 
•6,000 
150 
30  000 

II,  662 
'34,000 
•15,000 
»9l,000 

48  719 
74,14  i 
89,000 


31,690 
16,1 -'5 
2,117 
8  9  0 
3,' 00 
4,000 
31,369 

"6  000 

35,163 
19,^-87 
15,591 
160 
75,000 
2,000 
•45,000 
17,H90 
8,414 


862,9021  1,118,8671   1,257  710 


The  small  acreage  seeded  in  1890  was  due  to  unfavor 
able  weather  for  seeding,  and  also  to  the  very  low  range  of 
values  in  1888,  1889  and  a  part  of  1890  having  discouraged 
farmers.  The  price  at  one  time  fell  to  very  near  50  cents 
per  cental,  which  caused  the  unloading  of  large  quantities 
on  which  advances  had  been  made.  With  the  cleaning  up 
of  all  old  stocks,  a  light  crop  in  1890  and  a  large  increase 
in  the  consumption,  the  market  improved,  and  during  the 
season  of  1890-91  much  higher  prices  were  realized,  which 
induced  more  attention  to  be  given  to  its  cultivation.  The 
consumption  of  feed  in  this  State  has  made  a  steady  gain 
the  past  five  years  under  increasing  attention  given  to  fruit 
culture  and  also  to  dairying,  so  that,  while  the  quantity  fed 
out  in  the  large  cities  has,  owing  to  the  more  general  in- 
troduction of  cable  and  electric  streetcars  barely  held  its 
own,  that  (ed  out  in  the  country  has  been  on  a  large  and 
steadily  increasing  scale.  Up  to  within  four  years  it  was 
estimated  that  for  every  sack  of  barley  received  in  San 
Francisco  and  neighboring  cities,  fully  five  were  consumed 
in  the  remainder  of  the  State,  but  now  the  ratio  is  fully  8J 
sacks  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  to  one  received  here,  and 
this  ratio  promises  to  steadily  increase  in  the  future.  The 
consumption  of  malting  barley  does  not  show  any  material 
increase;  probably  20  per  cent  more  will  cover  it.  The 
market  for  bright  grades  of  brewing  barley  is  sought  at  the 
East  and  abroad,  with  England  taking  all  the  choice  to  gilt 
edged  Chevalier.  Chevalier  barley,  taken  at  good  round 
prices,  is  cultivated  largely,  and  we  might  say  almost  en- 
tirely in  Li vermore  valley,  Alameda  coun'y,  where  there  is 
a  deep,  rich  soil  and  warm  weather,  with  an  absence  of  fog. 
Chevalier  is  successfully  grown  in  a  few  other  favored  val- 
leys. In  the  coast  counties  the  yield  is  large,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  the  grain  is  bright  colored,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  fog.  In  growing  barley  for  market,  it  is 
essential  to  secure  plump  and  bright-colored  grain  to  get 
the  best  results.  With  bright-colored,  plump  grain  weigh 
ing  from  48  pounds  and  up,  there  is  always  active  buying 
competition,  and  the  highest  market  prices  are  assured, 
with  quick  sales;  but  for  off  colored  grain  the  buying  is  con 
fined  large'y  to  feeders,  and  they  never,  except  when  there 
is  a  scarcity,  run  prices  up  through  competition.  With  the 
mills  turning  out  roll  barley,  the  consumption  of  dark 
colored  barley  and  other  feed  barley  has  increased  at  a 
most  remarkable  rate.  It  is  taken  more  largely  than  is 
either  the  whole  grain  or  ground  barley  by  farmers,  or 
chardists  and  dairymen,  owing  to  its  giving  much  better 
satisfaction 

The  exports  from  this  port  aggregate  in  centals  as  fol- 
lows by  months  : 


crops  at  the  East  and  only  a  fair  crop  abroad  are  favor- 
able to  heavy  shipments  from  here  in  this  season.  The 
crop  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is  short,  while  the  crop 
in  California  is  larger  than  in  any  year  for  (our  years  past. 
Corn. 

The  acreage  seeded  to  corn  the  past  four  years  compares 
as  follows; 


1889. 

^  By  ^ 

Moi.ths.              S  a.  Rail. 

January                           28,805  20,?39 

February                           3i,918  10,833 

March                               13  812  2,873 

April                               14.109  4  004 

May   18,319  17,006 

June                               20,f>72  3  374 

July                                41,585  17,335 

August  125,993  7,127 

September  234,880  26,077 

October                        201,628  51  600 

November                      83,978  14.739 

Decembet                       16,244  4,675 

Totals   8 

•  No  o  crland  shli):..ei.t3. 


1890.  1891. 

—  By  ^  By 

Koi  'Sea 

10  960  31,634 

1,684  14  751 

308  13,006 

  32,147 

  23,k98 

15,108    10  179 

27,735    137,319 

  23,667 

.  160,(197 

96,301    27l,7i;7 

18,035    146,664 

23,034    70,764 

!,843  162,876  339,174    12,962  936,793 


Sea 
3},319 
11,659 
18,023 
19,916 


40,6  !3 
18,51 


If  92. 

By 

•Sea. 
10,646 
16  9 

108,678 
93,170 
12  317 
20,871 
79,242 

141,573 


COUNTIBS. 


AUmeda. 
Alpin  ... 
Am  41  or... 
Bite  


Ca'aviras  

Colusa  

Contra  Costa. 
1)  1  N  rte.... 

M  Dorado  

Fresno  

Olenn  


Low  freights  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  a  shortage  in  the 


HumboUt ,. . 

Inyo  

Kern  

Lake  

Los  Angeles. 
Marin  


Marlpna  

M  reed  

Modoc  

Monterey.  

Napa  

Orange  

Placer  

Sacramento  

San  Be  iito  

San  Bernardino. . 

Sin  OieiiO  

SkD  Joaquin. .. . . 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Ma  eo  

Santa  Barb»a. . . 

Sinta  Clar  v  

Santa  Cruz  

Shist>  

Sierra   

Siskiyou  

Solano  

S.'noma  

S  at.iilaus  

utter  

T  hama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yol  )   

Yuba  


1889.  1890. 


318 
26 
650 


2'0 

512 
1,900 
110 


f70 


300 
Z6 
675 


250 
242 
1,800 
71 


215 


200 
1,100' 
12,00 

360 
17  400 


1,500 


157 
1,46 
10  000 

600 
12,700 


1,200 


1,200'  1,460 


2,000 
1.27.5 
5  625 


1,9001 
1,1801 
8,0001 


1  590 
1,260 
5.570 


Totals. 


>,375 
25 

893 
!0S4 

9i6 

76 

530, 
I, '.•68! 

186: 

!,0.:5 

181 


6,490| 
75 
041 

2  473' 
413| 
7tO| 
600i 

1,3941 
328. 

2,04o; 


270 
670 

1,317 
127 
76.S 
49 
50O 

1,620 


6,843 
8(0 
65 


30 
710] 

10,000! 

9ul 
1C6, 
40, 
100, 
2,000 


5,360 

lool 
910: 
2, 600 1 
760! 
681 1  j 

600: 

1  120l 
280 

2,100 
25 
10 
220 
650 
10,600 
120 
610 
60 
200 

2  160 


7,301 
600' 


7,100 
6  0 
65 


75,3S2j    73,452;  75,015 


5,170 
SO 
1.000 
2,180 
850 
620 
530 
1,220 
190 
2,120 
20 
15 
290 
680 
11,410 
140 
620 
60 
410 
2,020 


5,900 
750 
70 


California  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  called  a  corn-growing 
State,  owing  to  but  few  localities  being  adapted  to  its  culti- 
vation, and  even  that  which  is  grown  is  of  indififerent  qual- 
ity. Col.  Cutter,  president  of  the  Cutting  Packing  Co., 
says  that  his  company  has  tried,  time  and  again,  to  find 
corn  suitable  for  canning,  but  was  not  successful.  For  mill- 
ing, the  corn  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  is  that  grown  in  the 
corn  belt  at  the  East.  This  is  due  to  the  grain  being  softer 
and  not  generally  so  sweet.  In  being  soft,  it  requires  kiln- 
drying  before  grinding.  The  past  two  years  California 
found  a  good  market  in  Mexico  and  the  central  States — ow- 
ing to  short  crops — for  the  surplus  crop,  but  this  year  heavy 
rams  have  fallen  in  Mexico  and  good  crops  are  assured,  so 
that  outlet  will  be  crt  oflF;  besides  this,  Texas  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly large  crop  which  is  now  being  marketed  at  low 
figures.  The  crop  in  the  corn-growing  belt  in  the  central 
States  is  short,  but  yet  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the 
home  demand  and  thus  give  a  fair  amount  for  export.  The 
corn  preferred  for  home  use  is  generally  the  yellow,  but  for 
export  the  white  is  given  preference. 

Oats. 

The  acreage  seeded  to  oats  compares  as  follows: 


COOKTIES. 


Alam'da  

Al  ins   

Amador  

Colusa   

Corit  a  Co'-ti. 

D-'l  Nort!  

El  D  rado. . . . 

Freno  

Git  nn  

Hcimboldt  

loyo. 


1889. 


175 
630 
75 
216 


1890 

210 

650 

50 ! 


9  T 

2  i\ 
81 1 


1891. 


196 

600 
V'O 
143 
l,C00i 

109 
450 


1892. 


L^ke  

Lot  An,e  63. 

Marin  

Manpooa  

Mcrc.d  


Modoc  

Mono  

Monterey  

Nap  \  

Nev-d  V  

Orange  

Placer  

S  ;cra  "^erito  

Sin  B  nito  

Sin  l)ie>;0   

S  n  Jo''qu'n ...  . 
San  Luis  Obispo 

Sao  M  teo  

Sant%  Clara  

S  inta  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

.Solano  

Sonima  

Sttnislaus  

Sulier  

Tehtma  

Trinity  

Tulare  , 

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yuba  


),792 
i<81 
720 


622 
634 


3,840 


3,749 
836 
450 


320! 


13,260! 
c4l 

890  i 
2,2321 
814 


Totals   116,801 


7,500 
11,3601 
241 
6,000 
1,645 

100 
1,71- 

215 
60 
1,582 

309 
4,.341 
1  900: 

174] 
5  080l 

409 
1.200 
1  766 


8,350 
12,060 


6,000 
1,866 
1,060 


1.930 

6io; 

440 

2,1  9: 

810 
6,200 
2,5'l0 

14 
4,7.'0 

930 
1  008 
3,456 


1,271 


343 
380 
2,350 
500 
560 
700 
f3 
(05 


60,197 


4,3-27 
261 
886 

2,612 
350 
750 
750 
110 

8,000 


96,620 


220 
710 
llii 
120 
1,650 

1  200 
•10 
515 
15) 

19,870 
980 
785 
2,310 
700 
,510 
6,100 
13,0.0 
26 
7,000 
1,800 
1,300 
16J 

2  200 
600 
4  75 

1,600 
750 
P,.500 
2, 600 
150 
5,100 
1,0,50 
1,100 
3,500 
100 
4  200 
610 
600 
3,000 
560 
700 
800 
1  0 
1.300 

95  806 


Only  about  one-quarter  of  the  oats  grown  in  California 
can  be  classed  choice  to  gilt-edged,  the  remainder  being 
poor  to  good  and  more  or  lesj  foul.  We  have  tc  ionk  to 
Oregon  to  supply  the  bulk  of  our  requirements,  which  are 


steadily  increasing  owing  to  more  being  fed  to  family  and 
speed  horses.  The  receipts  of  oits  at  this  port  in  last 
year  aggregated  1 11,699  centals  of  California,  while  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  we  drew  470,935  centals.  Surprise 
oats  have  a  well-deserved  high  reputation  and  command 
considerably  higher  prices  than  do  other  kinds.  The  oats 
grown  in  this  S'ate  are  not  as  well  adapted  for  milling  pur- 
poses as  are  those  grown  in  the  Central  States  This,  it  is 
claimed,  is  due  to  the  humidity  of  the  air,  which  necessi- 
tates the  most,  if  not  all,  being  kiln-dried  before  use.  The 
outlook  for  the  market  the  present  season  favors  the  ex- 
pectation that  fairly  high  prices  will  obtain.  This  opinion 
is  based  on  only  an  average  crop  in  this  State  and  a  short- 
age in  Oregon  and  Washington,  while  the  demand  will  be 
fully  up  to  and  perhaps  larger  th^n  it  was  in  the  last 
season.  The  crop  in  the  Central  States  is  considerably 
below  an  average,  while  the  grade  is  not  up  to  the  usual 
standard. 

Rye. 

We  are  not  able  to  secure  the  acreage  seeded  to  rye. 
Probably  the  small  attention  given  to  the  industry  caused 
county  assessors  to  overlook  it,  but  if  we  should  continue  to 
enjoy  a  fair  export  trade  the  industry  will  become  quite  im- 
portant. The  short  crop  last  year  in  Europe  caused  free 
buying  in  our  market,  which  ran  up  prices  fully  20  to  30  per 
cent;  but  this  season  the  European  crop  is  nearly  an  aver- 
age, and  therefore  the  export  demand  will  be  light  and  only 
low  prices  will  induce  free  buying.  The  consumption  in 
this  State  is  steadily  enlarging,  owing  to  increasing  popu- 
lation of  that  class  of  foreigners  who  give  it  preference. 

Hay. 

With  more  attention  to  fruit  culture,  comes  a  larger  de- 
mand for  hay,  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
workhorses  used  by  orchardists.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
claimed  by  those  in  position  to  know  that  for  every  ton  of 
hay  fed  out  in  this  city,  Oakland  and  Alameda,  fully  three 
tons  were  fed  in  the  remainder  of  the  State.  Now  it  is  es- 
timated that  for  each  ton  (ed  out  in  the  above-named 
cities,  at  least  seven  tons  are  fed  out  in  the  rest  of  the 
State.  In  this  estimate,  no  reckoning  is  made  of  pasture- 
feeding,  only  of  hay  that  is  cut  and  cured.  A  fair  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  hay  industry  can  be  had  by  studying 
the  returns  by  counties  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  it  the 
past  two  ypars. 


A'ameda. 
Alpiae. . . 


Batte  

I'alaveras    

Colu<a  ,    

<*outra  C  r&ta  

Del  Norte    

El  D  rado  ' 

Olcnn  

Humboldt  

Injo  

Los  Anjeles  

Mar  n  

Miriposa  

Merced   11,: 

Modoc   107 


Monterey. 
Napi. . . 
Nevada. 
Placer 


n  B.<rnardino. . 

San  Diego   

San  Luis  Obis  o. 

-(an  Matro  

S  nti  Barbara. . . 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Siskivou  

S  innm*  

Stanislas  8  

Suttir  

Toriama  

Trinity  

Ynio  

Yuba  


Total!. 


1892. 


Arres 


20. ( 
16,; 


680  851    662  310 


The  remaining  counties,  from  which  no  returns  were  re- 
ceived, it  is  estimated  brought  the  acreage  up  to  fully  800,- 
000  acres  in  1891,  and  750,000  acres  in  1892.  There  was 
a  large  falling  off  this  year  in  the  acreage  of  wheat,  which 
is  usually  cut  for  hay;  there  was  also  less  oat-hay  cu',  but 
there  was  a  full  average  of  barley.  The  amount  of  aUalfa 
seed  sold  the  past  winter  is  about  30  per  cent  more  than 
ever  before,  and  that  of  clover  about  20  per  cent  greater. 
The  increased  acreage  seeded  to  alfalfa  and  clover  is  due 
largely  to  more  attention  given  to  dairying,  owing  to 
creameries  growing  into  favor.  Alfalfa  is  also  growing  in 
favor  for  hog-feeding. 

From  George  Morrow  and  other  large  handlers  of  hay  in 
this  city,  we  learn  that  the  principal  demand  is  for  wheat- 
hay,  which  is  chiefly  fed  out  to  work-animals  and  private 
teams.  The  next  in  demand  is  oat  hay,  which  is  princpally 
fed  out  by  owners  of  driving-horses,  roadsters  and  fast- 
horses.  Chevalier  barley-hay  is  growing  in  favor,  and  bids 
fair  to  sorn  take  rank  with  that  of  wheat-hay.  Bald-barley 
hay  is  considered  very  choice  for  feeding,  but  it  is  hard  to 
raise,  owing  to  very  few  localities  being  adapted  to  its  cul- 
tivation. Timothy-hay  is  unsalable.  Of  clover-hay,  the 
blu»  and  red-tops  are  favorites  with  dairymen,  with  burr- 
clover  hav  p  g"'"d  se'-^nH.  A'falfa-hay  is  useH  quite  larg»>- 
ly  by  dairymen  in  cold  weather.    Many  of  them  claim  that 
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in  warm  weather  the  milk  from  cows  feedmg  on  it  has  an 
unpleasant  flavor.  Considerable  stock  hay  is  fed  out  here 
by  butchers  and  stockmen.  Experienced  horsemen  in 
this  city  claim  that  wheat  and  wild-oat  hay  is  the  best  all- 
around  feed  for  horses.  They  claim  that  new  wheat-hay  is 
too  laxative  and  when  it  is  old  it  is  too  binding,  both  of 
which  are  neutralized  by  wild  oats. 

Dealers  in  hay  claim  that  the  best  prices  are  obtained 
for  hay  when  it  is  cut  just  as  the  milk  begins  to  harden, 
and  after  being  cut  and  properly  cured,  then  stacked,  and 
in  stacking  slightly  sprmkled  with  salt.  The  salt  is  said  to 
sweeten  the  hay  and  make  it  more  palatable.  The  hay, 
they  claim,  should  remain  in  the  stack  a  certain  length  of 
time  before  baling,  the  length  of  time  being  due  to  the 
kind  of  hay,  when  cut,  and  also  the  locality  where  grown. 

The  receipts  of  hay  at  San  Francisco  in  1891  aggregate 
43,694  tons  the  first  six  months  and  78,853  the  last  half  of 
the  year,  making  a  total  of  122,547  tons  for  the  year.  This 
includes  all  kinds,  for  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  segregate 
the  varieties.  Nevada  farmers  sent  large  quantities  into 
this  State  in  1891.  This  was  due  to  heavy  losses  of  stock 
by  the  hard  winter  of  1889-90,  and  the  hay  crop  being 
largely  in  excess  of  the  home  requirements.  They  were 
also  able  to  market  their  hay  in  this  State  owing  to  the 
railroad  giving  them  special  freight  rates,  and  also  to  the 
high  prices  that  ruled  tor  hay  throughout  California. 

Fruit. 

The  number  of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit  trees  in  this 
State  is  as  follows: 


(•'ruit  Trees 


Alameda  

Alpine  

Amador  

Buite  

Calaveia^  

Coluaa  

Contra  Cost  ■  

r>el  Norte  

El  Dorado  

K-esno  

Humboldt  

Inyo   . 

Kern  

Lake  

tiOB  Aagelca  

Marin  

Mariposa  

Meio>:d  

Mo  oc  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  

Sacramento  

San  Bernardino . 

San  Diego  

San  Joaqu'n  

Hin  Luis  Obispo. 

San  M'lteo  

Santa  Barbin. . . 

."anta  Clark  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stariis  au4  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trjnisv  

Tulare  

Tuolumne   

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yuba  


1,748,530 
5S51<i' 
1,500! 
120,2501 
770,000 


Oranges. 

2,599' 


171,065 
264,770 
1,821 
148,9.58 
265,141 
109,705 

4«,80M 
215,000 

6 ',008 

57,600: 

45,060 
163  700 
150  460 

S0,600i 
676,846; 
213,8701 
35l,696i 
684,716 
681.370| 
2,319,847! 
1,062,7451 
305,711 

83,720 

40,0oo! 

41,260' 
2,024  008! 
307,1951 
169  309 
8.&9I 

45.290 
l,''a2,585 
1,346.345 

51,098 
239  240 
413,495 

10,000, 
461,061 

16.360 
347,573 
275,000 
120,000 


lie 

119,012 
230 
6,923 
398 


284 
6,941 


1,277 
361 
987,102 
248 
173 
960[ 

'ail! 

l,S76l 
SOOl 
141,029 
11,535 
13,610 
2,286,200 
204,026 
2,762 
5,800 
470 
44,200 
1,335 
216 


62 
1,762 

2IS 
99 

258 

"296 
1,380 


640 


76,927 
1« 
133 
636 


14 


199 


25,066 
1,89s 
1,142 
18,000 
65  92! 
87 
2,650 
60 
13,160 
331 
128 


44 


3,417 

3. '85! 
17,796 
8.497 
1,246 


63  700 
1,341 
21,159 


Total' 


17,849  765  3,958,350 


404 

1,096 
568 
152 
218 

"  1,885 

'38,727 
523 
327 

416,467 


The  fruit  industry  is  the  industry  in  this  State,  for  no 
longer  does  grain  appear  to  hold  the  scepter.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  overland  shipments  shows  at  a  glance  its  rapid 
growth: 


have  purchased  it.  Adjust  train  service  and  build  cars, 
that  many  trains  on  fast  time  may  stop  everywhere  and 
leave  fruit.  In  a  short  time  fifty  million  people  will  be 
customers  and  three  million  tons  of  fruit  can  be  sold  every 
year,  if  so  much  can  be  raised.  Fruit-growing  is  to  be  the 
basic  industry  of  California.  It  is  just  coming  into  use  as 
food.  The  demand  will  increase  when  supply  and  reason- 
ableness in  price  can  be  assured.  California  fruit  ships 
better  than  any  other.  Special  cars  and  general  distribu- 
tion on  quick  time  will  put  California  fruit  ripened  on  trees 
into  every  family  in  the  country  and  demand  will  grow  as 
population  grows."  While  the  railroads  appear  to  be 
doing  so  much  to  solve  the  transportation  problem  in  favor 
of  the  orchardist,  the  latter  should  do  his  part  in  securing 
and  keeping  markets.  This  can  only  be  done  by  planting 
the  best  known  varieties  to  which  his  particular  locality  is 
adapted,  while  the  cultivation  should  be  done  on  scientific 
principle  and  the  trees  kept  healthy  and  free  from  pest. 
The  fact  must  be  kept  in  view  that,  with  each  year  witness- 
ing more  trees  coming  into  bearing,  the  greater  becomes 
the  competition,  and  it  will  be  only  the  best  to  command 
quick  sales  at  remunerative  prices  when  the  markets  arc 
liberally  supplied.  A  well-known  writer  on  marketing 
fruit  very  truly  says  that  fruit  must  not  be  bruised  in  any 
manner  before  starting  on  its  journey,  for  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  damaged  fruit  will  destroy  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  package  and  result  in  its  being  classed  only  as  sec- 
onds or  thirds  instead  of  realizing  the  top  market  prices. 
The  packages  also  need  to  be  strong  and  clean,  for  a  clean 
package  neatly  packed  with  good  fruit  that  is  attractive  to 
the  eye  of  the  purchaser  will  always  bring  a  shade  more 
money  than  similar  fruit  if  carelessly  packed  in  a  dirty  or 
damaged  box  or  crate.  It  is  also  absolutely  necessary  that 
all  fruits  should  be  of  as  nearly  a  uniform  size  as  possible, 
for  they  keep  longer  and  sell  much  better.  The  address  of 
the  party  to  whom  the  shipment  is  mide  should  be  clearly 
and  securely  marked  in  more  than  one  place.  The  loss  of 
an  address  means  delay  in  delivery,  which  is  ruinous  to 
perishable  goods.  An  illegible  address  also  takes  the  time 
and  patience  of  those  who  handle  the  freight,  and  may  re- 
sult in  its  receiving  a  little  extra  rough  treatment.  The 
contents  of  the  package,  with  the  name  of  the  shipper  and 
the  station  from  which  it  is  shipped  should  also  be  clearly 
marked  on  the  outside.  Attention  to  all  these  matters  of 
detail  occupies  but  little  time,  does  not  decrease  the  market 
value  of  the  shipment,  but  rather  tends  to  increase  it,  for 
the  trade  will  soon  look  for  shipments  that  a^e  of  good 
uniform  quality,  neat  and  attractive  appearance.  Fruit- 
growers must  always  carefully  watch  the  difierent  market 
quotations,  judging  which  centers  will  prove  the  most  re- 
munerative after  deducting  the  different  rates  of  freight 
that  rule  to  the  different  points.  If  they  find  that  there  is 
a  glut  of  fruit  in  all  markets  and  that  shipments  will 
barely  pay  the  transportation  and  commission  charges,  let 
alone  make  any  return  to  the  grower  for  his  time  and  labor 
in  cultivating  and  picking,  then  it  is  useless  to  make  ship- 
ments at  all.  An  important  method  of  utilizing  surplus 
fruit  can  always  be  found  by  evaporating  or  drying.  In 
drying  fruit,  care  must  be  exercised  as  well  as  in  other 
things.  It  must  be  kept  clean  and  also  be  neatly  packed. 
A  farmer  would  not  expect  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  a 
dirty  or  damaged  set  of  harness,  and  he  cannot  expect  that 
consumers  will  pay  the  highest  price  for  his  product  if  it 
be  in  any  way  damaged  or  unattractive  in  appearance.  It 
is  a  very  grave  mistake  to  think  that  all  fruit  must  be 
picked  and  sent  to  market  as  soon  as  ripe.  By  doing  this, 
the  market  is  liable  to  be  glutted  so  that  the  farmer  may 
realize  next  to  nothing,  whereas,  by  drying  or  feeding  the 
surplus  and  culls  to  hogs,  he  is  sure  of  some  return,  and 
will  even  aid  in  strengthening  the  current  market  prices,  so 
that  there  may  be  a  paying  outlet  for  a  portion  of  the 
ripened  crop.  It  will  always  be  better  to  make  sure  of 
some  return  rather  than  risk  all  and  get  nothing.    In  other 
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Stations. 

Dried  Fruit. 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

Citrus  Ftuit 

Raistng. 

Canned  Goodj. 

■  OGSl 

1 

00 

o 

1891 

8 

1890.. 

■in 

S'in  Fi  an  Cisco  

Oakland  

4,768,630 
856,020 
S,27.-i,920 
13.9e2  210 
8,634,:«0 
2,131  770 
2,256,050 
2,592,980 

6,432,410 
802,080 
14,073,770 
26  496.020 
5,254,650 
4,619,520 
717,610 
I  (  61  300 

75  520 
1,871,930 
46,86>,220 
l'>,185,020 
5  040,fi30 
992.510 
1,053,290 

116,870 
1,360,260 
53,878,040 
l/,785,840 
6,661,130 
1.95S.760 
1,661,420 

144,5  0 

67,270 

897,62l» 
20  060 
3,797  290 
186,440 
20  14'^,590 
546,340 
4  9.140 
1.345,860 

1,017,110 
43.340 
3,385,280 
191,240 
30  079,200 
394,730 
846,070 
965  :  40 

45,''3ii,l40 
Si6  240 
10  276  640 
16  654,780 
1.112,560 
3,422  660 
601  960 
3,106,970 

19,537,390 
l,5i9  450 
8,397,020 

11,111  030 
2,1!»6,S60 
?,27(!,fl50 
H31.3  'D 
1,142  340 

Marysville  

Los  Angeles  

Coltoo  

28,850 
7,477.120 
10,801,850 

20  OfO 
1^,728,480 
14  946,810 

Tot'.  Is  

43,37  ?,910 

68,447,390 

68,084  120  '  77,561,310 

18,441,320 

30,759  680  1  27,370,3:10 

36,»ul,310 

80,121.960 

47,121,460 

SHIPPED  OVtRLAND  BY  THE  SANTA   FE  SYSTEM. 


49,975,000 

57,436,000 

Orarge  Oo  

Totals  

10,038,380 
2.400,000 
8,290,1100 
490.9:1 

21,217,271 

4,030,000 

806,000 
6,3U6,000 
312.000 

11,644,000 

49,976,CO0 

67,435,000 

260,000 
25,000 
11,275,1  00 
2.200,000 

13,760,000 

52,000 
62,000 
7,337,000 
2  938,000 

10.374,000 

While  the  above  shows  a  most  remarkable  increase  in 
shipments,  yet  outside  of  citrus  fruit,  owing  to  the  crop  be- 
ing injured  by  frost,  the  overland  shipments  in  this  year 
will  show  as  large  a  gain  over  those  made  in  1891  as  the 
latter  did  over  those  in  1890.  The  increase  in  this  year  is 
due  to  the  short  crops  of  fruit  at  the  East,  the  superior 
quality  of  California  fruit  and  improved  railroad  facilities, 
brought  about  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  VV.  H. 
Mills.  This  year  we  are  favored  with  better  cars  and 
quicker  transit.  Although  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  railroad  transportation  facilities  for 
handling  fruit  expeditiously  and  with  lessened  percentage  of 
loss,  yet  Mr.  Mills,  it  is  said,  is  perfecting  plans  to  make 
is  still  more  perfect.  Referring  to  the  subject,  he  says  : 
The  measure  of  the  market  for  perishable  products  is  the 
number  nf  people  to  whom  they  can  be  conveyed  in  eat- 
able CO  di-.i-^n.  Thous.inds  of  tons  go  right  by  persons  in 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  other  States  who  would  gUdly 


words,  do  not  grasp  at  the  shadow  and  miss  the  substance; 
if  the  market  will  not  pay  you,  do  not  throw  away  your 
fruit  by  shipping  it;  do  not  stop  to  pick  up  a  nickel  and 
miss  a  dollar  later  on. 

Dried  Fruit. 

There  will  be  very  little  fruit  dried  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  this  year,  owing  to  short  fruit  crops,  while 
abroad  there  will  be  quite  a  falling  off  in  the  crop  of  dried 
prunes,  raisins  and  currants  and  also  fewer  fruiis  canned. 
The  shortage  in  the  fruit  crops  abroad  causes  the  tailing 
offin  the  pack.  In  this  State  there  will  be  a  large  falling 
off  in  the  pack  of  dried  fruit,  taking  the  different  kinds  as  a 
whole,  owing  to  a  smaller  apricot  and  plum  crop  and  a 
large  increase  in  the  overland  shipments  of  gresn  frui;. 
The  prices  at  which  the  market  opened,  and  have  since  ad- 
vanced average  fully  75  per  cent  more  than  the  ranges  at 
this  time  in  1891.  It  is  claimed,  and  we  think  correctly  so, 
too,  that  the  grades  will  average  very  much  better  than 
they  did  'ast  ye»r.  The  fruit  will  average  larger  in  size,  be 
of  finer  flavor  and  of  much  better  color. 


Grapes. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  the  different  kinds  of  grapes  is- 

as  follows: 


Wine. 


T.  ble. 


Rai<>iii. 


Al.irai^da  

Amador  

Butte   

Calattr>8  

Colusa  

Contra  Cobta  

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

L  yo  

Ko.n  

Lake  

Lo<  Ang  lud  

Marin  

Mi-mlociuo  

M  reed  

.Mo  .tcrey   

Njpi  

Nuv.ida  

(I  ange  

f*la,er  

Sat-r  oie'ito  

Sa  Konito  

San  Bern  irdino. . 

Sia  1  Ki.-to  

S:*ii  Jo  quin  

S  iji  Luiti  Obispo. 

S;in  Mate'^  

Santa  Bitliara... 

Sti.-ta  CUra  

Siinta  Cruz  

Shasta   

Sola;>o  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutfer  

Trhama   

Tula  e   

Taolunne  

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yu'ja  


6,396 


10 
4^4 
24 

,085 
,019 
,674 
12 

,046 
,632 
477 
190 
425 


286 

"65 
t 
28 
97 
370 


40 

25 
14 


194 

604^ 

'  87(  1 
81* 

123 
43,9.<6 
9 

1,200 
"23 


1.421 


10 

1 

1 1 


,177 
190 
140 
3.'i4 
131 
140 
,024 

m 

900 
437 
747 
'.60 
,294 
,365 
122 
,928 
,351 
82 
88 
1,705 
70 

ino 

1.675 
570 


.52 

30 

1,431 
1,164 

35 

40 
846 
31 
26 
10 
1,126 
319 
104 
1,187 
332 
13 
47 
80 


4 

h  O 
336 

2,601 
4,466 


103 


242 
432 


TotaU 


9 J ,257 


33 
1,000 
128 

9,30: 


524 

386 


197 
1,126 


68.837i[ 


'Partial. 

■t Reported  as  wine  grapes. 

Notwithstanding  that  a  larger  number  of  vines  came 
into  bearing  this  season,  the  crop  of  grapes  will  be  fully 
20  per  cent  less  than  it  was  in  1891.  The  falling  ofl  is  due 
to  adverse  weather.  There  will  be  a  very  large  increase 
in  dried  wine  grapes.  It  is  claimed  that  there  will  be  5000 
tons  of  dried  fruit  of  which  quantity  4000  tons  are  con- 
tracted at  from  $65  to  $72.50  par  ton.  The  pack  of  first- 
crop  raisins  will  not  be  ncuch  more  than  were  packed  in 
1891,  while  there  will  be  very  few  second  crop  packed  and 
no  third  crop.  It  is  claimed  that  the  pack  wiil  fall  con- 
siderably below  last  year.  The  majority  of  the  raisin- 
growers  in  the  State  have  combined  and  fixed  the  price  at 
which  to  sell,  making  a  penalty  for  sales  made  at  a  less  fig- 
ure. It  looks  now  as  if  they  will  get  their  figures.  The 
stock  of  old  on  this  coast  and  at  the  East  is  exhausted  so 
that  the  new  crop  will  come  on  a  bare  and  hungry  market, 
and  as  Europs  has  the  cholera,  besides  which  the  crop  is 
shori,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  much  will  come  from  abroad. 
It  is  quite  generally  conceded  that  the  consumption  will 
be  larger  tfcan  ever  before  owing  to  the  World's  Fair.  The 
gr.Tdes  will  be  more  uniform  and  average  higher  than  in 
1891. 

Beans. 

■We  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  acreage  seeded  to 
beans,  but  we  think  there  will  be  a  shortage,  compared 
with  1891,  of  ever  15,000  acres.  The  shortage  we  base  on 
the  general  tenor  of  the  more  reliable  advices  regarding 
the  acreage  and  also  the  returns  of  the  county  assessor's  of 
Ventura  and  Santa  Barbira  counties.  The  yield  to  the 
acre,  it  is  said,  will  probably  average  more  than  it  did  in 
1891.  The  new  crop  of  beans  will  come  on  the  market 
bare  of  colored  and  a  very  small  supply  of  whites  and 
Limas.  It  is  claimed  that  there  was  a  decided  falling  off 
in  the  acreage  planted  to  Limas,  owing  to  the  low  prices  of 
the  latter  about  planting-time.  The  outlook  is  of  the  most 
favor.ible  character  for  a  good  market  for  whites  and 
Limas,  but  not  qui:e  so  good  for  colored.  The  crop  of 
beans  at  the  East  and  also  abroad  is  short,  which  insures  a 
good  eastern  demand,  while  lower  freights  to  the  Ea^t  in- 
sures cheaper  marketing.  In  Mexico  there  have  been 
heavy  rain's,  which  insures  a  good  crop,  and  therefore  there 
will  be  a  lighter  demand  from  there.  Drouth  for  about  18 
months  made  the  last  crop  a  failure  and  opened  up  a  good 
market  for  our  colored  beans.  The  suspension  of  duties 
by  Mexico  to  September  30th,  this  year,  admitted  of  send- 
ing beans  there  to  a  much  better  advantage.  This  de- 
mand, as  stated  above,  cleaned  up  our  market  of  all  col- 
ored varieties. 

Vegetables. 

The  cultivation  of  garden  truck  has  become  an  important 
industry,  and  with  improved  railway  facilities  between  local 
points  and  distribution  points  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
it  will  make  rapid  progress.  There  are  many  localities 
specially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  several  of 
which  have  been  connected  by  rail  with  the  demands, 
while  others  will  be  in  due  course  of  time.  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  the  growing  of  early  spring  vegetables 
for  market  is  gaining  a  strong  foothold,  owing  to  improved 
facilities  for  marketing  the  truck  in  the  eas  ern  markets. 
In  1891  there  was  shipped  overland  16,234518  pounds  of 
vegetables,  48,422,190  pounds  of  pot^itoes  and  1,119.520 
nounds  of  onions.  These  heavy  shipments  show  what  the 
industry  can  h:  pushed  to  under  the  fosterirg  care  of  low 
(reights  and  improved  railroad  facilities.  Yet  the  grower 
must  do  his  share  by  thorough  cultivation  and  only  mar- 
keting the  more  choice  vegetables.  It  is  much  better  to 
feed  to  the  stock  the  poorer  iruck  than  attempt  to  market 
it. 

The  cultivation  of  onions  has  at  all  times  received  con- 
siderable attention,  but  within  the  past  five  years  the  out- 
turn has  been  more  than  doubled  in  this  State,  with  the 
quality  showing  a  be  ter  average.  The  deni.inds  of  ship- 
pers have  made  it  necessary  that  only  good  onions  be 
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grown  and  that  the  quality  be  of  the  best  so  as  to  cause 
the  onions  to  stand  shipment  to  distant  points.  The  mar- 
ket price  depends  largely  on  the  eastern  demand.  So  far 
in  this  season  this  has  been  light,  and  in  consequence  our 
market  has  dragged  at  low  prices,  but  as  Oregon  has  a 
light  crop,  it  looks  as  if  better  prices  will  rule  later  on. 
Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  growing  of  pickles 
and  also  Italian  onions.    The  latter  is  gaining  in  favor. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  potatoes  raised  in  this 
State,  but  those  which  appear  to  give  the  best  satisfaction 
are  Burbank  Seedlings,  Garnet,  Chile  and  Early  Rose. 
There  are  others  which  are  equally  good  but  they  have 
not  been  so  thoroughly  introduced.  When  the  potato  has 
has  been  grown  on  loamy,  sandy  soil,  which  is  compara- 
tively new  or  which  has  been  cropped,  the  yield  is  large 
with  quality  unsurpassed.  These  command  the  highest 
market  prices  when  mature  and  suitable  for  shipment  or 
keeping  in  store.  This  year  there  is  more  complaint  than 
usual  of  diseased  potatoes,  but  it  is  doubtless  due  to  con- 
tinuous cropping  on  the  same  land.  To  get  the  best  re- 
sults, the  land,  when  it  begins  to  lose  its  power  for  turning 
out  the  very  best  potatoes,  should  be  seeded  to  grass  or 
equally  as  radical  a  change  made  for  two  or  three  years, 
when  choice  potatoes  can  be  raised  again.  Rotation  in 
crops  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  secure  best  results. 

Live  Stock. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  live  stock  in  each 
county  in  the  State  : 


Horiies 
!'nd 
olte. 


AlameHa  

Alpine   

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras  

''olu-a  

Contra  Costa  

Del  Norte  

El  DoraJo  

Fresno  

Glenn  

Humboldt  

Inyo  

Kern  

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles  

Marin  

Mariposa  

Mendncino  

Merced  

Uodoo  

Mono  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada   

Oranze  

Placer  

Plumas  

Sacramento  

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino. . 

San  Diego  

San  Francisco  . . . 

Sin  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Matue  

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara  

S^nia  Cruz  

Shasta  


Sierra   1 

Siskiyou   8 

Solan*  !  14 


Sonoma  . . 
Stanislcius 

.'Sutter  

Tehama . . . 

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne. . 
Ventura. . . , 

Yolo  

Yuba  


,268 
221 

,238 
,e4S 
380 
590 
442 
1621 
158! 
551 1 
?30| 
,341 
752! 
i6  6, 
i85' 
,0261 
,921 1 
,405 
975! 
bSi] 
,971 1 
,658| 
,464 
4801 
,646 
,947 
.5481 

i,i9a 

:,468 
.1851 
i,531| 
1,841 
,678l 
9O2I 
0191 
516 
1563! 
280 
670 
890 
,060 
,568 
334 
695 
390 
,481 
,891 
,165 
2591 
565 1 
2061 
,8201 
980 1 
,270 


Stock 
Cattle  ! 

6,3l5l 
540| 
7.161 
8,080l 
6,590! 
5,682l 
6  372| 
1,152 
3,592! 
45,452^ 
4,010; 
17  870l 
13  4601 
68,5821 
2  628' 
!  17,3  2 
I  14  150, 
5,690l 
I    6  170! 
i  8,970| 
I  19, 6345 
32,1801 
6,066; 
10,800 
5,820 
2,120| 

6,053; 

2,891 
4,680i 
5,590! 
18,641 
7,."!50 
21,388 


1,410 

450j 
1.080 
2.486. 
3,400 

2  89o; 
3,840 

68f 
3,060 
6,643 
1.210 
7  620' 
3,905i 
7,609| 
1  687I 
7,883' 
3.915, 
2,91fii 
1,423 
3,335, 
5,30(i! 
11,699: 
1  685j 
6,200 
2,676, 
1,193 
2.093! 
3,876 

3  012 
4,920 
4,9201 
1,209 
5,822' 


Higs. 


18  580 
39,970; 

3,680 
20,821j 
13,789 

2,153 

8  958 
1,381 

18.364: 
6,226] 
3.618, 

10  379 
3.850 
5  761 
3.0251 

29.175' 
1,600| 

9  2241 
4,223 
4,043 


2  4091 
8  986 
2,560; 
1  436i 
4,411: 

870 
2,924! 

8I0; 
6,890' 
5.430 
4,480 

3  160 
1,780' 
1  920| 
1,52  I 
6,58o! 

010' 
1,620; 
2,15h! 
1,93b' 


9,429 
270 

2  8I3| 
2.240! 
3,126 

3  Of  81 
6,'-70i 

2  918' 

3  795 
4,285, 
2  100, 

12,290 
1  085 
2,809 
1,8341 
l,.=i01), 
10,504 
26.004! 
1,28 
5,870 
1,88B' 

1  790; 
442; 

7.900, 

4  280] 
2,419 
2,1281 
3,120 
3,656; 
8.282 
2,901 

2  984 
4,709; 
8  150, 
5,387 

20,544' 
7,122; 
6,159 
8,192! 
4.769! 
4,0081 
99ll 
2,811| 

16. 822! 
2.186! 
1,475 
1,486' 
1.297, 
5,861 
2,09  ! 
1  681 

1,6K1| 

4  716 
3,107 


Sheep 

and 
Lambs 


1,9.50 

65 

5  804 

6  276 
1,130 
1,1  50 
6,170 

910 
2,075 
9  190 
8.10f' 
7,6S,i 
1,590 
6,1 90 
5,960 

I,  176 
6,790i 
7,5lO| 
3,490 

11,090 

5  662 
2,242 

190 
2,275 
4.170 
9,100 
2,617 
1,787 

636 
17,260 
1,210 
1,690 
4,765 
2.100 
11  200 
7,337 
2.120 
2,248 
4  432 
1,991 
9,010 

610 

6  652 
6,917 

14,910 
12,510 
7,M27 
8,910' 
270 
18,100 
2,  00 
5.353 

II,  '200 
4,260 


3,520 
500 
5,  60 

39  010 
22,100 
65,400 

6.110 
460 
7  726 
402,450 
21, .500 
101.180 
4  500 
315,605 
16,370 
11,025 
203,1  90 
410 
92,100 
141,7=6 
126  141 
13,442 
2,210 
9  -210 
29,870 
1,980 
115,983 
48,.500 
300 
32.600 
13.200 
17,810 
32.500 
4.500 
39,994 
18,910 
345 
116  72ii 
2,150 
510 
12  COO 
160 
15,170 
31,400 
15,910 

40  500 
33,600 

175,100 
9  116 
142,910 
6,400 
42,210 
36  520 
38,500 


Total^  '425,671,568,631 191, 719299,081 270,422,2,776,121 


The  number  of  beef  cattle  in  the  State  is  16,150;  oxen, 
3510;  mules,  39,820;  jacks  and  jennies,  1310;  common 
goats,  46,175;  Angora  goats,  2295. 

A  study  of  the  above  is  a  fruitful  source  of  general  infor- 
mation, and  which  is  calculated  to  dispel  any  doubts  as  to 
California  still  taking  a  high  rank  as  a  <;tock-raising  State. 
The  scrubby  breeds  which  formerly  held  sway  have  given 
place  to  the  latest  improved.  The  "mustang'  and  "cayuse" 
horses  are  seldom  found  now,  but  in  their  stead  there  are  to 
be  found  the  general  utility,  farm,  and  city  animal,  bred  to 
meet  the  special  requirements  of  this  coast.  There  has 
been,  and  which  doubtless  will  continue,  an  enlarging  de- 
mand for  large-sized  and  well-formed  draft  horses.  This 
call  is  not  confined  to  cities,  for  horsemen  claim  that  the 
agricultural,  lumbering  and  mining  districts  are  large  and 
apparently  steadily  increasing  buyers.  It  is  claimed  that 
although  costing  more,  yet  for  heavy  work  there  is  far  more 
economy  in  purchasing  them  than  in  buying  the  small  and 
medium  sized.  The  cost  of  feeding  is  very  little,  if  any, 
more,  while  their  work  gives  greater  results.  Speed  horses 
are  receiving  more  attention,  but  in  this  line  only  a  limited 
few,  compared  with  the  draft  and  general  utility  animal, 
command  high  prices.  The  driving  animal  does  not  meet 
with  as  much  of  a  demand  in  the  cities  as  formerly.  The 
falling  off,  it  is  claimed,  is  largely  due  to  the  now  general 
use  of  bicycles.  The  small-sized  railroad  horses  are  giving 
way  to  a  more  general  introduction  of  cable  and  electric 
cars.  As  a  roadster  or  riding  horse  the  single  footer  con- 
tinues to  hold  front  rank.  Match  teams,  of  kindly  dispo- 
sition, good  steppers  and  of  fine  bearing,  find  ready  buyers 
at  good  prices.  There  are  several  breeders  of  horses  for 
various  uses  who  are  making  rapid  strides  in  the  breeding 
of  animals  adapted  to  the  special  wants  of  this  coast.  For 
this  purpose  they  have  bought  and  imported  the  best  of 
stallions  in  the  lines  for  which  they  are  breeding. 

Railroad  construction  and  fruit  and  other  farming  have 
made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  cattle  industry.  The 
large  wastes  of  land  formerly  given  over  to  pasture  have 
increased  in  value  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  been 
given  over  to  the  industries  of  the  times  and  either  sold 
out  or  leased  in  small  tracts  or  farms.  With  small  hold- 
ings came  a  demand  for  better  farm  animals  in  which  the 


cow  took  a  prominent  part.  Cattle  are  not  now  raised  so 
much  for  consumption  as  for  general  utilization,  and  the 
breeding  is  beginning  mainly  to  be  to  get  good  milkers  and 
at  the  same  time  a  good  beef  animal,  and  in  seeming  these 
two  excellent  points  a  cow  (or  the  farm  is  had  which  meets 
every  requirement.  Not  only  are  farm  lequirements  better 
met,  but  those  of  the  dairy  are  filled  equally  as  well.  With 
so  many  breeds  to  choose  from,  it  would  seem  that  by  sys- 
tematic crossing,  a  good  farm  and  dairy  cowr  can  be  bred 
which  will  find  a  ready  market  at  good  prices.  The 
more  general  introduction  of  the  creamery  on  this  coast  is 
creating  a  large  call  for  good  milch  cows,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  their  market  value  has  appreciated  at  the  expense  of 
the  poorer.  Farmers  should  give  close  attention  to  each 
cow,  and  experiment  with  feeding  so  as  to  find  out  in  what 
way  the  most  milk  can  be  secured  at  the  least  expense. 
The  hog  industry  is  steadily  enlarging,  and  why  not  ?  In 
this  State  ample  and  all  kinds  of  feed  are  found,  and  feed, 
too,  which  makes  good  pork.  The  greatest  and  possibly 
the  only  difficulty  which  has  been  in  its  v/ay  was  the  secur- 
ing of  a  market  at  all  times  lor  the  surplus.  This  will  be 
met  by  the  cons' ruction  of  large  slaughtering  p^-ns  and 
packing  works  near  this  city.  The  company  having  this  in 
charge  is  said  to  be  hacked  by  ample  capital  to  handle  all 
the  hogs  raised  in  this  State.  The  farmer  wishing  the 
most  profit  out  of  his  ho^s  must  breed  for  those  which 
have  a  rapid  growth,  take  on  flesh  rapidly,  have  small  bones 
and  large  thighs.  In  our  market,  hogs  similar  to  the 
above,  when  fed  on  grain,  dairy  fed  or  fruit  fed,  sell  at  the 
highest  market  prices.  But  it  is  claimed  that  those  fed  on 
grapes  and  fruit  in  general  fleshen  more  quickly,  weigh 
more  and  have  sweeter  meat  than  either  dairy  or  grain  fed. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  the  following  in  the  Chi- 
cago Drover,  which  is  well  worth  careful  reading  if  not 
preserving:  H.  C.  Dawson  of  Iowa  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  future  hog  must  be  a  ruuler,  one  that  has  the  get  up 
and  go  to  him,  an  animal  of  fine  proportions,  with  extra 
top  line,  broad,  deep  hams,  clean-cut,  smooth  under  line, 
free  from  flabbiness  of  jowl  or  belly,  with  deep  bacon  sides, 
the  deepness  extending  well  back  to  flank  and  forward  to 
shoulder,  not  uneven,  and  deep  in  center,  having  a  fine  cut 
head,  smooth  and  broad  between  the  eyes,  jaws  broad  and 
tapering  well  and  even  to  muzzle,  eyes  clear  and  prominent, 
with  ears  standing  well  out  from  the  head,  breaking  evenly 
and  smoothly  toward  the  point,  but  would  even  prefer  a 
standing  up  ear  to  a  drop  or  flop  ear,  as  a  drop  or  flop  ear, 
flabby  jowl  and  under  line  in  my  experience  are  not  rus- 
tlers and  are  more  inclined  to  disease  from  their  slothful- 
ness,  and  these  bad  points  are  generally  found  together. 
The  bone  should  not  be  too  large,  but  of  fine  and  strong 
texture,  firm,  standing  erect  on  their  pins,  tapering  well 
from  arm  and  thigh  down  to  feet.  Some  people  have  an 
idea  that  the  size  is  the  most  desirable  in  the  selection  of  a 
hog,  and  that  large  bones,  no  matter  how  badly  shaped,  is 
the  hog  for  them,  claiming  that  large  hogs  must  have  ex- 
traordinarily large  bones.  While  a  good  bone  is  desirable, 
if  well  shaped,  a  small  bone  is  more  to  my  notion  than  a 
big,  awkward-shaped  one,  for  this  reason,  a  hog  that  has 
the  right  form  and  small  bone  possesses  the  faculty  of  put- 
ting on  deep  flesh,  and  making  big  returns  for  his  feed,  and 
carrying  to  market  desirable  meat,  while  the  other  is  a 
harder,  longer  feeder  and  goes  to  market  with  a  larger  per 
cent  of  low-priced  meat. 

The  sheep  industry,  like  cattle-raising,  is  undergoing  a 
complete  revolution;  large  bands  are  no  longer  profitable 
in  this  State,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  land.  And  with 
large  bands  of  sheep  relegated  to  the  past,  sheep  husbandry 
becomes  a  farm  industry,  for  it  will  then  pay  well  for  each 
farmer  to  keep  a  few  head  as  farm  auxiliaries,  the  keeping 
of  which  costs  a  mere  trifle  compared  to  the  income  de- 
rived from  selling  the  wool,  or  the  sheep  for  mutton.  In 
keeping  sheep  on  the  farm  it  is  desirable  to  breed  for  the 
large  carcass,  sweet  meat  and  large  fleece.  All  these 
points  have  been  secured  in  Australia  when  bred  for,  and 
the  sheep  secured  have  given  full  satisfaction.  It  is 
claimed  that  even  now  farmers  in  this  State  are  beginning 
to  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  have  a  few  head  of  sheep, 
and  that  as  time  passes  the  larger  proportion  will  keep  a 
few  head  on  the  farm.  With  fewer  large  bands  of  sheep 
there  will  be  a  ready  market  and  at  fairly  satisfactory 
prices  for  the  surplus  raised  on  the  farm. 

Poultry. 

The  number  of  dozens  of  poultry  in  the  State  is  as  follows: 


Al  m  da   g 

Alpi'e   

Amador  

Butte   1 

Calaveras   2 

Coima   1, 

Contra  Cjsta   3 

Del  Norte   .. 

El  Dorado   1 

Fresno   7, 

ulenn   1 

Humboldt   2 

Inyo  

Kern   6, 

Lake   1, 

La  sen  

Los  Angeles   8 

Marin  

Mariposa  

Meiidccioo   1, 

Merced   2 

Modoc  

Mono  

Monterey   5, 

Naj.a   3 

Nevada  

Orani^e   6 

Placer   2, 


,9.56  Plumas   690 

rwiSacramento   7,110 

118  San  Benito   1,991 

810  Sw  Beinardioo   3,122 

210Sjnl'icgo   3.995 

9  .0  San  FraociKOO   1,610 

,.540  San  Joaquin   6,812 

510  San  Lull  Obispo   4,115 

691  San  Mateo   9i)2 

,580  Santa  B'rbara   3,077 

,870  Santa  Clata   5,963 

200  .Sania  Cruz   2,568 

750  Shasta   3,109 

,890   lerra    775 

,681  Siski)0U     1,183 

610  Solano   3  281 

925  Sonoma   6.410 

69i;sf.aiii8Uus   2.824 

778|Sutter   2.988 

,6.52  Tehama   1,633 

311  Trinitv    5.55 

911  Tulare   3  293 

150  'uolunine   919 

,510  Ventura  ,   1,998 

,.505  Yol  )   2,339 

870  Yuba   1,335 

,171   

,101     Total  dozens  145,656 


As  an  auxiliary  of  the  farm,  poultry-raising  probably 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  for  when  given  the  attention 
it  deserves,  a  good  profit  is  assured,  and  that,  too,  at  a 
comparatively  light  expense.  The  old  slipshod  methods 
must  not  gain  a  foothold  or  else  the  best  results  cannot  be 
had.  Poultry  must  be  studied,  and  as  much  care  given  to 
securing  the  best  stock  as  is  given  to  other  farm  animals. 
In  this  State  the  egg  which  commands  the  highest  price 
must  be  white  in  color  and  of  good  size.  Yellow  eggs,  al- 
though claimed  to  be  more  meaty,  are  not  sought  lor  by 
the  housewife.    Farmers  recognizing  this,  pay  more  atten- 


tion to  the  Leghorn.  While  the  latter  are  prolific  layers, 
yet  the  fowl  (or  marketing  is  small-sized  and  sells  slowly  at 
low  prices.  The  writer's  experience  has  proven  that  across 
between  the  Black  Spanish  and  Houdan  gives  the  best  all- 
around  results.  When  well  crossed,  the  eggs  are  very 
large  and  white  in  color.  The  fowls  are  deep-breasted, 
large-limbed  and  juicy,  besides  they  are  nonsetters  and  (ree 
layers.  The  Plymouth  Rock  is  justly  held  in  great  favor 
as  a  good,  all-around  bird,  but  the  Wyandotte  probably  ex 
eels.  Both  sell  well  and  at  the  highest  market  prices,  ow- 
ing to  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  hi  Id  by  consumers  for 
both  size  and  flavor.  Ol  the  other  breeds,  each  has  friends, 
and  justly  so,  too. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  receipts  from  California  sources  and  from  the  East 
compire  as  follows: 


California 

Kasteru. 

Totals.  • 

Pound.-*. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

10,484,900 

1,580,900 

12,065,800 

11  491,500 

1,067,700 

12  559  200 

11,098,600 

4,325,000 

15,423,601 

8,.'!7«  700 

3  (97,500 

11.974,200 

9.647  100 

783,600 

10  3.30  700 

9  979,200 

627,800 

10,607,000 

8,019.600 

494,400 

9  504,000 

1891  , 
1890 
18^9  , 
1888  , 
1887  , 
1886 
1885 


4,427,800 
5,146,400 
4,272,000 

3  321  700 
3,989,400 

4  070,91 0 
3  657,500 


1,820,6001  6,298  300 
1,672,5001  6,818,900 


1,155,200' 
1,614.300 
968,400i 
548,100, 
471,000 1 


5  427.200 
4,936,000 
4,957, "00 
4,6  9,000 
4.128  600 


1891 
1890  , 
1889  . 
1888 
18S7 
1886  . 
1885  . 


Loz"nB 

2,156,288 
2,479  886 
2,660.993 
2,210,015, 
1.391.745! 
1  663,200 
2,778  280 


Dozens 

4,525,000 
3  602  6C0 
4,210.-300 
3.168  741 
1,735,336 
2,192,90 
1,154,09j 


Dozens. 

6,681,288 
6,082,388 
6,871.290 
5,378,758 
3,127  080 
3,868,100 
3,932,870 


The  above  only  gives  the  receipts  at  this  port,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  fully  75  par  cent  of  the  home  production  and 
60  per  cent  of  the  eastern  shipments  to  this  coast  come  to 
this  city.  If  this  be  the  case  then  it  is  re.idily  seen  that 
CalKornia,  to  supply  the  home  consumption  has  to  increase 
the  sources  of  supply.  But  it  now  looks  as  if  the  dairy  in- 
dustry of  this  State  is  fast  rea-^hing  that  point  when  it  will 
be  self-sustaining,  and  we  will  not  be  dependent  for  sup- 
plies on  the  East  during  any  pirt  of  the  year.  When  this 
point  is  reached  it  will  no  doubt  be  credited  entirely  to  the 
establishing  of  creameries.  Daring  the  past  two  years  a 
large  number  of  private  and  and  also  of  cooperative 
creameries  have  been  built  and  equipped  with  the  latest 
improved  machinery.  Nevada,  Washington  and  Oregon 
report  increasing  attention  to  building  creameries.  Cream- 
ery butter  sells  at  an  advance  over  dairy,  owing  to  its  being 
considered  of  more  uniform  grade  and  better  keeping 
qualities  in  hot  weather.  There  has  been  a  decided  in- 
crease in  the  output  of  the  better  grades  of  butter;  this  in- 
crease has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  grades,  so 
that  the  increase  in  one  is,  to  a  great  extent,  neutralized  by 
a  decrease  in  the  other.  This  but  confirms  a  familjar  law 
of  trade  regarding  supply  and  demand.  The  increased 
supply  of  creamery  butter  on  this  coast  has  cut  off"  very 
materially  the  supply  we  formerly  looked  to  the  central 
States  to  furnish,  and  greatly,  so  far  this  year,  to  con- 
sumers' advantage.  For  the  first  five  months  in  this  year 
the  receipts  of  eastern  butter  were  quite  light  owing  to  a 
light  output  in  the  central  States.  This  decrease  is  said  to 
be  traceable  to  two  causes,  one  of  which  was,  during  the 
spring  months  and  extending  well  into  June,  the  poor  and 
also  impassible  roads  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  other 
to  fewer  cows  milked.  The  heavy  and  almost  unprece- 
dented rains  in  the  central  States  made  the  roads  so  bad 
that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  go  among  farmers 
and  gather  cream  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  With 
good  roads,  cream-gathering  was  resumed;  and  with  good 
natural  pasture  for  cows,  the  output  of  butter  is  very  large. 
But  it  is  conceded  by  the  better-informed  that  even  with  a 
continuance  (which  is  not  at  all  likely)  for  the  next  month 
or  two  of  the  present  increase  in  the  manufacture,  the  de- 
ficiency cannot  be  made  good.  In  this  opinion  they  are  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  accepted  opinion  that  the  general 
introduction  of  creameries  has  been  (oUowed  bv  more 
thorough  and  scientific  feeding,  and  also  by  testing  the 
the  milk  from  each  cow  so  as  to  keep  only  those  whose 
milk  gives  the  highest  tests.  This  has  been,  and  is  still 
being  done  in  European  countries  where  creameries  have 
taken  strong  hold.  By  this  policy  at  the  East  there  has 
been  a  weeding  out  of  the  poorer  milkers,  and  they  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  replaced,  for  it  takes  time  to  breed  np  to 
the  standard  now  demanded  by  those  d.airymen  and 
farmers  who  keep  cows  for  all  the  profit  that  can  be  got 
out  of  them.  This  breeding  calls  'or  cow  ;  that  give  a  good 
flow  of  rich  milk  and  which  aho  have  carca-ses  and  off- 
spring that  sell  at  the  highest  figures  in  the  open  market.  The 
decreased  supply  of  butter  at  the  East,  while  causing  mar- 
ket values  to  appreciate,  did  not  cause  prices  to  advance 
as  high  as  they  should  with  all  else  equal.  Probably  one, 
if  not  the  most  important  factor  in  keeping  the  market 
from  going  as  higti  as  the  supply  and  demand  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  send  it,  is  the  increasing 
numbers  of  oleomargarine  factories  at  the  East.  In 
Chicago  alone  there  are  six  factories,  whose  combined 
product  is  estimated  to  displace  the  product  of  over  300,000 
cows.  The  Mercantile  and  Exchange  Advocate,  published 
at  New  York,  in  its  issue  of  |uly  2d,  claims  that  there  are 
;ibout  20  oleomargarine  factories  in  the  United  States. 
The  same  authority  boldly  asserts,  and  the  facts  evidently 
bear  it  out,  that  under  the  present  law  there  is  a  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  manufncture  and  sale  of  the  article. 
This  should  be  accepted  as  proof  positive  of  the  correct- 
ness of  assertions  heretofore  made  th..t  the  present  national 
law  bearing  on  oleomargarine  is  in  the  interest  of  rich  and 
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powerful  companies.  With  a  large  and  steadily  increasing 
output  of  ihe  stuff  in  the  hands  of  rich  combines,  the  prohts 
in  dairying  are  threatened  to  be  reduced  to  such  low  per- 
cfntages  as  to  draw  the  dairying  industry  down  to  the  low- 
est standard  of  agricultural  enterprises.  With  this  inevi- 
table result  staring  in  the  face  all  that  are  directly  and  indi- 
rectly in  d  'irying.  it  seems  the  height  of  wisdom  that  more 
energetic  measures  should  be  taken  to  fi;;ht  to  a  successful 
is-ue  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  now 
carried  on. 

Eggs. 

Dealers  in  eggs  state  that  consumers  are  discriminating 
more  in  favor  of  large  eggs.  This  demand  causes  the  re- 
tail trade  to  watch  the  size  more  closely,  for  by  getting 
large  and  attractive  eggs  they  are  assured  of  quicker  salps, 
evei;  when  an  advance  in  the  price  is  demanded  over  that 
a-ked  for  the  smaller.  This  is  reflected  by  the  trade  of 
wholesale  commission  merchmts,  for  with  them  smnll  epgs 
a'e  hard  to  sell,  even  at  a  dtciiled  reduction  from  the  price 
pf  large  and  attractive  eggs.  Not  only  the  S'ze,  but  the 
quality  also,  is  given  more  attention.  Eggs  gathered  and 
marketed  daily  command,  if  of  good,  aver.:ge  s-ze,  from 
three  to  six  per  cent  more  than  do  eggs  "  as  is,"  and  which 
are  also  of  unequal  or  varying  sizes.  "  Ranch  eggs  "  do 
not  now  have  the  significance  they  form-  riy  had,  for  now 
eggs  sell  on  m.^rit  and  not  on  name.  The  exoerienced 
handler  can  tell  at  a  glance,  or  by  handling,  which  are  over 
two  or  three  days  old,  and  piys  accordingly.  l?y  reference 
to  our  commercial  dep  iriment,  the  range  in  prices  speaks 
more  plainly  than  do  words  the  exac  i^in  of  trade  in  con- 
forming to  closer  discrimina  ing  consumers.  The  eggs 
should  be  white,  for  the  bulk  of  the  eastern  epgs  sold  in 
our  market  are  dark.  To  secure  hens  that  lay  large-sized, 
white  eggs  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  farmer,  and  prob- 
ably no  better  breed  can  be  had  th^n  the  Houdan  Black 
Spanish.  By  breeding  a  pen  of  Black  .Spanish  hens  to  a 
Houdan  cock,  hens  are  secured  which  are  nonsetters  and 
which  are  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Besides,  the  fowls 
have  the  large,  juicy  breast  of  the  Houdan  and  the  largp 
limb  of  the  Black  Spanish,  both  excellent  attractions  to 
consumers. 

The  Vintage. 

Winfield  Scott,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Viiicul- 
tural  Commissioners  reports  as  follows: 

The  viticultural  industry  ot  California  is  in  a  peculiir 
state.  As  far  as  the  wine  market  is  concerned,  there  are 
three  condition?  existing,  which  would  seem  to  be  incom- 
patible. These  are:  is'.  Increasing  consumpiion.  2d. 
Decreasing  •^roduction.  3d.  Low  prices.  That  this  con- 
dition can  exist  at  all  is  due  larj^ely  to  the  fact  that  for  five 
years  we  have  had  a  period  of  depression  in  the  "  ine  mar- 
ket, unexampled,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  any  Cali''ornia 
industry.  In  the  period  from  i88oto  18S5  we  had  an  era 
of  planting  wine-grape  vineyards,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  no  commensurate  development  of  the  American 
market.  At  that  time  it  was  fondly  believed  that  a  market 
would  be  found  whenever  the  wine  was  ready  for  shipment, 
and  that  almost  any  variety  of  grape  cou'd  be  dep'nded 
upon  in  any  section  to  produce  a  good  wine  and  to  return 
a  fair  profit  to  the  grower.  How  rude  the  aw.ikening  has 
been  we  all  know.  When  the  great  acreage  of  vines  set 
out  in  the  years  specified  came  into  bearing,  the  problem 
of  disposing  of  the  wine  became  a  vitil  one.  UnHer  strict 
competition,  prices  receded  year  by  year  until  1891,  which 
time  marks  perhaps  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  business.  But 
at  the  same  time,  consequent  upon  this  competition  and 
low  prices,  the  demand  from  the  American  market  grew 
steadily,  and  in  fact  most  surprising'y.  To  day,  as  far  as 
quantity  goes,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  market  ever 
known  in  the  wine  trade.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  al- 
ways underestimated  our  production  of  wine.  I  say  this 
because  there  is  a  large  home  market  to  be  met — bow  large 
is  not  definitely  known.  Commonly  placed  at  5,000,000 
gallons  annuilly,  I  do  not  think  it  is  le^s  than  8,000.000 
gallons,  and  it  may  possibly  reach  10000,000  g  il'ons.  This 
will  not  seem  excessive,  when  it  is  remembned  that  besides 
the  hundreds  of  small  retail  wine  stores  to  be  found  all 
over  the  coast,  almost  every  wineproducer  is  in  fact  a  retail 
dealer,  and  has  some  trade  direct  with  the  consumers. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  demand  for  12,000.000  annually  from 
the  East  and  from  foreign  countries.  There  has  been  an 
increase  of  about  100  per  cent  in  this  business  in  the  past 
five  years.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  immense  strides 
taken  by  the  shipping  trade  'ince  1887,  when  the  present 
depression  really  began.  Turning  now  to  the  production. 
Repirts  from  the  principal  producing  sections  indicate  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  total  production  of 
this  year  will  exceed  13,000,000  gallons — of  which  less  than 
3,000,000  gallons  will  be  of  the  varieties  known  to  the  trade 
as  sweet  wines,  and  including  ports,  sherries,  angelicas, 
muscatelles,  etc.  Many  causes  have  brought  about  the 
small  production  of  this  year.  There  has  been,  as  is  known, 
a  terrible  destruction  of  the  vine  in  southern  Calif  irnia  by 
what  is  called  the  Anaheim  disease;  and  in  Napa  valley, 
Sonoma  county  and  Solano  county  the  phylloxera  has  de- 
stroyed many  thousands  of  acres  of  vines.  Many  vine- 
yardists,  discouraged  by  long-continued  low  prices,  have 
rooted  up  their  vin's  and  have  planted  other  crops.  Fur- 
thermore, this  sea-on  has  been  most  unpropitious  for  a 
large  crop.  I  doubt  if  there  will  be  over  a  half  crop  in 
Napa  and  Sonoma  counties,  owing  to  frost,  unseasonable 
hot  and  cold  weather,  to  dropping  of  grapes  (coulure)  and 
to  other  causes.  In  Santa  Clara  and  oth^r  counties  there 
will  not  be  to  exceed  a  two-thirds  crop.  At  this  juncture, 
the  stock  of  wine  in  the  State  becomes  of  importance! 
Knowing  this,  and  knowing  the  prospective  crop  and  certain 
demand,  it  is  possib'e  to  predict  with  reasonable  certainty 
when  the  long-promised  revival  of  the  industry  will  come 
to  pass.  The  most  careful  estimates  place  the  stock  in  San 
Francisco  and  in  the  interior  cellars  at  not  over  15  000,000 
gallons.  At  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  this  is  but 
nine  months'  supply,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  much 
of  it  is  o*'ned  by  people  who  are  amply  able  to  hold  for 
better  prices,  and  who  will  not  sell  until  such  can  be  ob- 
tained. 
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Viticultural  Situation  in  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Office  Viticultohal  Commission.  1 
S.  F.,  Aug.  22,  1892.  j 
To  THE  Editor:— I  lake  plsaiure  in  enclosing  herewith  an  ad- 
vance proof-.'^beet  cf  the  report  of  president  (ieorge  West,  as  commis- 
siorer  lor  the  San  Joaquin  district,  inv, hich  the  siiuaiion  of  the  raisin 
industry  is  discussed.  This  is  buppltnientary  to  his  report  of  Febru- 
ary, 1891. 

The  proof  is  sent  you  that  Ihe  suggestions  therein  contained  may 
be  br- light  before  the  raisin-producers  of  ihe  State,  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possit)le. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board,  o'  which  this  report  is  a  part,  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  in  about  ;ix  weelt?. 

Winfield  Soott,  Sec'y. 

GEORGE  WEST'S  REPORT. 

Since  my  last  report  there  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  vit'cultural  interests  in  this  district. 

In  the  county  of  San  Joaquin,  little  interest  has  ever  been 
taken  in  vine-growing,  although  the  vineyards  now  planted 
produce  large  crops  which  have  always  commanded  fair 
prices  and  have  yielded  returns  much  more  remunerative 
than  grain.  This  is  especially  true  of  table-grapes,  which 
can  always  be  relied  upon  to  produce  $100  per  acre  at 
present  prices.  There  seems  no  immediate  danger  of  over- 
doing this  branch  of  the  industry,  although  the  market  will 
always  be  uncertain  and  fluctuate  with  the  fruit  crop  of  the 
East.  All  table-grapes  will  produce  a  food  neutral  brandy 
and  consequently  will  be  in  demand  at  the  wineries  in 
years  of  depression  at  approximately  the  same  price  paid 
for  low-grade  wine  grapes. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  acreage  of  vines  in 
San  Joaquin  county. 

Stanislaus  county  planted  quite  an  area  in  r.iisin-grapes 
in  the  winter  of  1890-91.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mer- 
ced, Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kern  counties,  and  it  is  probable 
that  10,000  acres  of  Muscats  were  planted  in  the  winter  of 
1890-91.  It  is  only  fair  to  estimate  that  the  plantings  of 
1891  and  1892  would  no  more  than  offset  the  acreage  of 
older  vines  abandoned  because  p'anted  on  ooor  lands. 

Fresno  county  is,  of  course,  the  leading  grape-growing 
county  of  the  district. 

The  business  of  growing  wine-grapes  in  this  county  has 
suffered  with  the  general  depression  throughout  the  State. 
The  wine  market  presents  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  in- 
creased consumption,  decreased  production  and  low  prices. 
This  state  of  affairs  cannot  long  exist,  and  a  reaction  is 
sure  to  come. 

The  vintage  of  1891  in  Fresno  was  very  large  and  the 
prices  were  unsatisfactory.  The  coming  vintage  will  be  re- 
lieved by  the  drying  of  a  considerable  amount  of  wine 
grapes. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations,  the  prices  received  by  the 
raisin-growers  for  their  crop  of  1891  were  hardly  satisfac- 
tory. The  crop  of  1892  was  severely  damaged  by  coulure 
— so  severely,  indeed,  as  to  amount  to  an  almost  total  loss 
of  the  first  crop  in  many  of  the  young  vineyards.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  and  also  of  the  general  shortage  of  the 
fruit  crop  in  the  East,  the  prices  for  the  year  1892  will  be 
highly  remunerative.  This  f.ict,  however,  should  not  in- 
duce extension  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Muscat  grape,  for  there  i<  nothing  in  the  present  out- 
look to  justify  the  venture.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
vineyards  of  the  valley  are  not  yet  in  bearing,  and  will  at 
the  ne.xt  good  season  produce  a  crop  so  unwieldy  as  to 
completely  demoralize  the  whole  industry,  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  provide  all  possible  outlets  and  to  vastly  improve 
the  facilities  for  handling  the  crop.  One  of  the  most  seri- 
ous features  of  the  whole  business  is  the  competition  of  the 
Zante  currant  now  adm'tted  into  this  country  free  of  duty. 
Immense  quantities  of  these  currants  are  dumped  on  the 
, markets  of  New  York  at  prices  which  we  cannot  meet — 
especially  with  labor  costing  $1.50  per  day  against  Euro- 
pean labor  costing  about  20  cents  par  day. 

Those  growers  who  have  established  brands  will  always 
be  in  a  position  to  command  better  prices  for  their  goods 
than  those  who  are  compelled  to  sell  to  the  packers. 

The  disposition  of  the  second-crop  Muscats  is  a  matter 
wotthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration.  A  yield  of  one 
ton  per  acre  of  second-crop  grapes  from  the  raisin  vine- 
yards of  Fresno  and  Tulare,  when  in  full  bearing,  will  pro- 
duce an  aggregate  tonnage  apalling  to  contemplate.  It  is 
conceded  by  all  growers  th  't  the  drying  of  this  second  crcp 
will  in  a  few  years  be  ou'  of  the  question.  What  can  be 
done  with  them  i  There  will  be  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  tons  to  dispose  of.  During  the  past  summer  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  converting  these  second-crop 
grapes  into  wine  and  brandy,  but  the  amount  which  could 
be  so  consumed  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  aggregate 
production  of  grapes. 

The  wine  market  is,  has  been  and  will  be  fully  supplied 
by  the  vineyards  planted  in  wine-grapes,  and  the  wineries 
will  naturally  handle  all  the  Muscats  that  can  possibly  be 
marketed.  So  much  can  be  used  a'^d  no  more;  and  an  at- 
tempt to  force  a  large  amount  of  Muscat  wine  or  brandy 
into  consumption  would  result  simply  in  depress'ng  the 
market,  so  that  there  would  be  no  profit  left.  The  flavor  of 
the  Muscat  brandy  is  very  pronounced,  and  is  much  ad- 
mired by  some  people.  However,  to  the  general  public  it 
is  unknown,  and  to  cultivate  the  public  tane  will  take  years. 
If  some  means  cou'd  be  devised  for  making  neutral  grape 
spirit  from  the  second-crop  Muscat,  the  whole  question 
would  be  solved;  for  a  very  large  amount  of  such  spirit 
could  be  expor  ed. 

The  making  of  table  syrup  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
investigated  by  the  raisin-growers  of  Fresno.  Such  a  syrup 
condensed  under  a  vacuum  would  present  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, and  would  be  an  article  which  could  possibly  be 
exported  There  are  several  methods  of  producing  this 
syruD.  I  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  this  ma'- 
er,  and  carried  out  a  line  of  experiments  with  Mr  H.  S. 
Lord,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  demonstrated  that  an  arti- 


cle could  be  produced  pleasing  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
taste.  There  would  be  a  large  market  for  such  a  product 
as  a  temperance  fruit  drink,  and  also  as  a  syrup  for  general 
table  and  household  use.  There  is  also  another  process, 
owned  by  the  Yaryan  Co.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  These  should 
both  be  investigated  by  the  raisin-growers  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley.  There  may  be  some  methods  in  use  in  the 
South  which  would  be  practicable  here. 

I  have  in  this  report  made  no  attempt  at  the  compilation 
of  statistics  total  production,  importations,  consumption, 
etc.,  but  shall  in  my  next  report  give  as  close  estimates  as 
possible  for  the  years  1891  and  1892. 

I  am  aware  that  the  publication  of  reports  and  statistics 
of  the  general  tenor  of  my  report  of  1890  is  not  popular 
with  people  who  own  large  tracts  of  land  which  they  would 
like  to  subdivide  and  sell,  but  in  closing  I  would  state  that 
the  opinions  I  have  advanced  are  backed  by  the  most 
practical  growers  of  California.  GEORGE  West, 

Commissioner  for  the  San  Joaquin  District. 


Why  California  Wines  are  not  Better. 

J.  Knouth  of  Sacramento  gives  the  Bee  his  views  as  fol- 
lows: "  We  have  in  California  a  climate  unsurpassed  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  as  far  as  known,  for  the  growth  and 
perfection  of  the  grape.  We  are  less  troubled  with  in- 
sects and  pests  (the  phylloxera  excepted),  destructive  to 
the  vines,  than  any  wine-growing  district  in  Europe,  We 
have  also  plenty  of  clean,  suitable  grounds  for  vineyard 
purposes,  but  almost  invariably  has  the  low,  rich  ground 
been  selected  for  a  vineyard,  and  contrary  to  the  re- 
peated warnings  by  those  understanding  the  matter.  The 
bitter  consequences  of  the  present  have  been  fully  foretold 
by  those  whose  warnings  were  unheeded  on  this  point. 
The  throwing  of  such  a  mass  of  new,  nonpalatable  wine  on 
the  market  could  not  result  otherwise  than  as  a  damage 
even  to  really  fine  wines.  Educating  people's  taste  10.  a 
liking  for  such  faulty  wines,  is  a  long-winded  operation. 
We  have  grapegrowers  making  their  own  wine,  and  believ- 
ing it  to  be  pure,  but  they  will  not  use  any  of  their  own 
production.  They  do  not  like  its  taste,  but  they  wish  to 
sell  it  for  a  good  price  to  others  whose  taste  may  be  edu- 
cated. 

Another  drawback  is  the  total  ignorance  of  many  in  the 
art  of  making  wine.  Many  of  those  having  learned  some- 
thing of  wine-making  in  other  countries  where  the  com- 
pound of  the  fresh  juice  and  the  conditions  of  climate  dif- 
fer so  much  from  ours,  adhere  to  their  old  methods  and 
naturally  without  making  much  headway. 

Another  evil  is  the  large  vineyards  held  by  one  owner. 
At  the  time  of  gathering  the  fruit  the  hurry  is  often  so 
great  that,  in  order  to  keep  everybody  busy,  the  grapes  are 
cut  in  advance  and  piled  up  in  heaps  waiting  to  be  crushed. 
This  is  a  most  pernicious  practi'"e,  which  permits  the  grape 
to  heat  up  and  sour  before  the  fresh  juice  is  housed. 

Put  all  this  together  and  see  if  any  but  bad  results  can 
be  expe'ted,  and  nobody  is  to  blame  but  ourselves.  Of 
course  some  of  our  large  dealers  in  wines  are  at  fault  for 
not  paying  a  better  price  for  upland  grapes  or  wine,  to  en- 
courage the  extending  of  the  I'ke.  They  make  no  distinc- 
tion, thus  discour.aging  many  of  the  growers  who  naturally 
say,  "  If  I  can't  dispose  of  my  grapes  or  wine  for  a  bett»r 
price  than  my  neighbor,  John,  whose  water-soaked  adobe 
vineyard  produces  twice  as  much  of  grapes  or  wine  as  my 
upland  vineyard,  there  is  no  use  in  extending  my  vineyard." 
Some  of  these  wine  merchants  have  flooded  the  market 
with  the  most  ordinary  stuff,  having  nothing  in  view  but 
their  immediate  gain,  and  buying  and  selling  at  such  ruin- 
ously low  prices  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  market  our  fine 
wines  under  the  name  of  "  California."  Occasionally  some- 
thing will  turn  up,  promising  relief.  Of  late  some  have 
tried  drying  the  grape  and  sending  the  product  to  France, 
there  to  be  soaked  up  and  made  into  wine.  By  drying  the 
grape  nothing  is  lost  but  the  water;  all  the  qualities,  good 
or  bad,  remain  and  make  themselves  manifest  as  soon  as 
the  wine  is  ready  and  dry.  Similar  tests  were  made  some 
15  years  ago  by  an  Eastern  firm  by  evaporating  the  fresh 
juice  to  syrup,  but  the  result  has  not  proven  satisfactory, 
because  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  new  wine  were  re- 
tained. 

Grapes  for  the  market,  or  table,  may  be  grown  on  the 
moist  or  lower  grounds,  quality,  such  as  is  requisite  for  a 
good  palatable  wine,  cutting  no  figure  in  table-grapes.  It 
is  the  size,  show  and  shipping  qualities  that  are  wan'ed,  but 
the  trimming  of  the  vines  should  not  be  performed  in  such 
slipshod  way  as  is  often  the  practice.  The  object  is  to 
have  as  many  full-sized,  showy  grapes  as  possible.  A  large 
quantity  of  small,  indifferent-looking  grapes  is  not  desir- 
able, and  as  the  cullings  will  not  make  a  good  wine,  the 
pro6t  would  greatly  shrink. 

Some  say,  why  not  turn  such  wines  into  brandy  or  alco- 
hol In  the  first  place,  this  would  be  well  if  a  distilled, 
poor  wine  would  not  influence  the  taste  of  the  brandy  so  as 
to  make  it  less  valuable  and  slow  of  sale.  Alcohol  is  gen- 
erally obtained  from  refuse  of  sugar  factories  and  other 
sources  much  cheaper  than  wine. 

One  thing  should  be  said,  however,  before  closing  this 
unpleasant  subject,  and  that  is,  if  ever  we  begin  again  to 
root  up  our  vineyards,  let  us  spare  those  on  the  uplands. 
The  time  will  come  when  our  wines  will  be  recognized  and 
sought  after  under  their  own  proper  name.  To  attain  this 
end  we  must  learn  the  art  of  wine-making  fundamentally, 
and  we  will  no  longer  be  at  the  mercy  of  anybody.  A  ripe, 
palatable  and  healthy  wine  will  soon  educate  the  people  to 
appreciation  and  liberal  use. 


Ten  immense  logs,  the  largest  ever  cut  in  the  forests 
rear  Tacoma,  will  be  ■  hipped  to  Chicago  to  go  into  the 
Washington  World's  Fair  building.  Each  log  is  122  feet 
long  and  42  inches  across  at  the  small  end.  Every  two 
logs  required  seven  cars,  35  cars  in  all  being  required  for 
t'n  logs.  One  hundred  an  1  twenty-six  logs  will  be  required 
for  the  foundation  of  the  Washington  building. 
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The  World's  Fair  Exhibit  at  Mechanics'  lustitute. 

Producers  should  bear  in  mind  the  display  of  California 
products  in  this  city  next  January  and  the  premiums  for 
which  competition  is  invited.  The  directors  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  at  a  regular  meeting  held  August  i6th, 
adopted  the  premium  list  for  the  Preliminary  World's  Fair 
Exhibit  of  Cahfornia,  beginning  January  loth  and  closing 
February  25th.  This  premium  list  is  the  result  of  a  large 
amount  of  labor  and  covers  a  much  greater  range  than 
former  premium  lists  of  this  institution.  Owing  to  the 
arrangements  made  with  the  California  World's  Fair  Com- 
mission, special  efforts  are  directed  to  the  calling  out  of 
large  agricultural  and  horticultural  exhibits.  Under  the 
department  of  "  Farm  Products,"  over  $6000  will  be 
awarded  in  cash  premiums,  also  six  gold  medals,  three 
grand  silver  medals,  32  silver  medals,  one  grand  bronze 
medal  and  eight  bronze  medals.  Among  the  awards  are 
the  following  : 

For  the  best,  most  extensive  and  varied  exhibit  of  farm  products,  ex- 

elusive  of  live  stock,  by  any  coun  y  in  the  Stale  

 Gold  Medal  and  $1000. 

For  the  second  best  display  Grand  Silver  Medal  and  $500 

For  the  third  best  display  Silver  Medal  and  $400 

For  the  fourth  best  display  Bronze  Medal  and  $250 

For  the  best  display  of  wheat  in  grain  and  sheaf  

 Silver  Medal  and  $too 

For  the  best  display  of  bailey  in  grain  and  sheaf  

 Silver  Medal  and  $50 

For  the  best  display  of  oats  in  grain  and  sheaf.  .Silver  Medal  and  $50 
For  the  best  display  of  rye  in  grain  and  sheaf.  .Silver  Medal  and  $50 
For  the  best  display  of  corn  in  ear  and  stalk,  excellence  and  variety 

considered  Silver  Medal  and  $50 

For  the  best  general  display  of  citrus  fruits  by  the  p  oducer  

 Gold  Medal  and  $400 

For  the  second  best  display  of  citrus  fruits  by  the  producer  

 Silver  Mtd^l  and  $300 

For  the  best  general  display  of  citrus  fru'ts  by  dealer,  quality  and 

variety  considered  Silver  Medal  and  $100 

For  the  second  best  general  display  of  citrus  fruits  by  the  dealer, 

quality  and  variety  considered  Bronze  Medal  and  $50 

Btst  display  citron  of  commerce   Silver  Medal 

Best  display  and  variety  of  apples  by  the  producer  

 Silver  Medal  and  $100 

Second  best  display  and  variety  of  apples  by  the  producer  

 Silver  Medal  and  $50 

Best  display  and  vaiiety  of  pears  by  the  producer  

    Grand  Bronze  Medal  and  $100 

Second  best  display  and  variety  of  pears  by  the  producer  

 Bronze  Medal  and  $50 

Best  display  of  California  raisins  Gold  Medal  and  $200 

Second  best  display  of  California  raifins  Silver  Medal  and  $ioo 

Best  general  display  of  dried  fruits  by  the  producer  

 Gold  Medal  and  $200 

Second  best  display  of  dried  fruits  by  the  producer  

 Silver  Medal  and  $100 

Best  display  of  cultivated  nuts  by  the  producer,  variety  and  quality 

considered  Gold  Medal  and  $50 

Second  best  display  of  cultivated  nuts  by  the  producer,  variety  and 

quality  considered  'Silver  Medal  and  $25 

Bcbt  display  of  canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables  

 Gold  Medal 

Second  best  display  of  canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. . . 

 Grand  Silver  Medal 

Best  display  of  pickles  and  sauces  Silver  Medal 

Best  display  of  jellies  in  glass -home  made. . .  .Silver  Medal  and  $25 

B  St  display  of  dried  figs  by  the  producer  Silver  Medal  and  $ico 

Second  best  display  of  dried  figs  by  producer  

 Bronze  Medal  and  $50 

Best  display  of  dried  prunes  by  the  producer.  .Silver  Medal  and  $100 

Second  best  display  of  dried  prunes  by  the  producer  

 Bronze  Medal  and  $50 

Best  display  of  jams  in  glass — home  made  Silver  Medal  and  $25 

Best  display  of  preserved  fruits  in  glass— home  made  

 Silver  Medal  and  $25 

Best  assortment  and  quality  of  pickles — home  made  

 Silver  Medal  and  $25 

Best  general  display  of  vegetables,  quality  and  quantity  considered . . . 

 Silver  Medal  and  $50 

Second  best  display  of  vegetables  Bronze  Medal  and  $25 

B;st  display  of  butter  Silver  Medal  and  $25 

Best  display  of  cheese  Silver  Medal  and  $25 

Best  apparatus  and  methods  for  treatmeni  of  milk  and  cream  

 Silver  Medal 

Best  display  of  California  honey  in  the  comb. .  .Silver  Medal  and  $50 

Second  best  display  of  California  honey  in  ihe  comb  

 Bronze  Medal  and  $25 

Best  display  of  wool,  not  less  than  four  fleeces.  .S  Iver  Medal  and  $50 

Brst  display  of  cotton,  not  less  than  50  tbs  Silver  Medal  and  $25 

Best  display  of  mohair,  not  less  than  10  lbs. . .  .Bronze  Medal  and  $15 

Best  remedies  and  appliances  for  destroying  insects  Si'ver  Medal 

Bet  display  of  hops,  not  less  than  25  ft-  Silver  Medal  and  $25 

Best  display  of  Chevalier  barley,  in  grain  for  brewing  

 Silver  Medal  and  $15 

Best  display  of  cured  forage  plants  and  grasses  $ioo 

Best  display  of  indigenous  foods  $100 

In  addition  to  the  awards  above  mentioned,  the  follow- 
ing special  cash  prizes  are  offered,  to  be  awarded  to  county 
exhibits  fully  in  place  on  the  opening  day  of  the  exhibition  : 

For  the  most  complete  exhibit  $S0o 

For  the  most  original  and  attractive  exhibit  $250 

For  the  widest  range  of  useful  products  $250 

These  latter  are  special  awards  and  are  in  addition  and 
without  regard  to  any  other  awards  which  may  be  made  to 
the  different  counties,  being  special  inducements  offered  to 
counties  to  have  their  displays  in  place  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  exhibition.  The  awards  in  the  Art  Department  will 
include  cash  premiums  of  over  $1000,  together  with  a 
liberal  assortment  of  silver,  grand  bronze  and  bronze 
medals.  In  addition  to  these  awards,  over  $4000  will  be 
expended  for  awards  and  medals  in  the  other  departments 
of  the  exhibition.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  freight 
on  all  displays  for  this  preliminary  exhibit  will  be  paid  by 
the  Institute  and  Commission,  all  that  is  required  of  the 
exhibitor  being  to  box  his  products  and  deliver  them  for 
shipment  to  the  nearest  railway  station  or  steamer  landing. 
Detailed  information  can  be  had  on  application  to  Charles 
B.  Turrill,  manager  of  the  Preliminary  Exhibit,  room  63, 
Flood  building,  San  Francisco. 


Stacking  Hay. 

Frank  S  Chapin,  the  Record  Union's  traveling  corre- 
spondent, writes  the  foUowig  description  of  a  cheap  plan 
adopted  by  a  Modoc  county  farmer  for  stacking  hay: 

Where  stock  raising  is  the  leading  industry,  winter-feed- 
ing is  necessary,  and  as  stock  must  be  sold  at  a  price  that 
those  are  willing  to  pay  who  drive  them  hundreds  of  miles 
and  then  fatten  them  before  marketing,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  put  up  most  hay  at  the  least  expense. 

Acting  under  this  stimulus,  the  farmers  of  Modoc  county 
have  shown  much  ingenuity.  Peter  Peterson  of  Fort  Bid- 
well  was  putting  up  his  hay  from  bunched  winrows  in  this 
way:  He  hitches  a  horse  to  each  end  of  a  big  rake  or 
'  buck,"  and  draws  about  1000  pounds  at  once  to  the  end 
of  the  stack.  The  hoises  are  then  detached  and  a  wire 
rope,  running  over  the  stack,  is  attached  and  another  team 
hauls  the  load,  buck  and  al ,  up  a  slide  and  over  the  top  of 
the  stack.  All  the  handling  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep 
the  stack  neatly  level,  and  this  system  packs  the  hay  so 
solid  in  the  center  that  it  does  not  wet  down. 

The  buck  is  made  by  taking  a  4x6  scantling,  12  feet 
long,  and  inserting  six  two-inch  teeth  tour  feet  long,  hori- 
zontally, and  four  vertically.  An  iron  hook  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  scantling,  at  each  end,  and  six  feet  of  chain 
dragging,  forms  the  center  and  completes  the  rig.  A 
hor:>e  is  hitched  to  each  end  by  a  i2-foot  rope,  and  the 
cross-lmes  are  lengthened  to  ki  ep  the  horses  about  that 
distance  apart.  The  driver  and  hoises  soon  acquire  the 
tact  necessary  to  gather  up  a  thousand  pounds  easily  and 
bring  it  to  the  stack. 

For  two  teams  they  use  four  bucks,  so  that  an  empty 
one  is  always  ready  to  start  out  with.  The  slide  is  like  a 
section  of  a  roof  mounted  on  wheels,  cut  from  the  end  of  a 
log,  and  covei ed  with  an  i8-foot  fencing.  It  is  13  feet 
high  on  the  side  next  the  St  ick.  At  the  top  is  an  eight- 
inch  log,  rolling  on  gudgeons,  for  th»  rope  to  run  over. 

If  it  IS  necessary  to  mike  the  stack  more  than  20  feet 
high,  there  is  an  apron  twelve  feet  long  that  is  hinged  at 
the  top  and  drops  down  against  the  stack  umil  it  is  too 
high  tor  the  main  slide.  Ttien  the  slide  is  drawn  a  few  feet 
away  and  the  apron  rested  upon  the  stack. 

When  the  buck  has  been  left  at  the  foot  of  the  slide  one 
of  the  men  comes  down  the  slide  from  the  stack  with  the 
wire  rope.  This  is  100  feet  of  ^-inch  steel  rope,  with  two 
X-inch  ropes  at  the  end,  each  30  feet  long.  A  loop  on 
each  of  the  short  ropes  is  dropped  over  hooks  on  the  slide 
and  the  team  at  the  other  end  of  the  stack  hauls  the  hay, 
buck,  man  and  all  up  the  slide  and  along  the  stack  until 
he  gets  ready  to  push  forward  on  the  vertical  teeth  and 
dump  the  load.  As  the  buck  turns,  the  hooks  loosen,  and 
when  freed  from  the  load  it  is  easily  thrown  from  the  stack. 

With  two  white  men  to  run  the  bucks,  three  Indians  on 
the  stack,  and  himself  to  run  the  stacking  team,  Mr.  Peter- 
son said  they  easily  put  up  40  tons  per  day  in  a  way  that 
was  almost  perfect,  so  far  as  settling  or  injury  from 
weather  was  concerned. 

On  rough  ground,  hay  is  liable  to  be  wasted,  and  where 
it  is  of  alfalfa  or  any  kind  of  clover,  or  extremely  dry, 
there  is  liable  to  be  loss  from  grinding  it  up  or  rubbing  off 
the  leaves. 

Mr.  Peterson  was  building  his  slacks  22  feet  wide  on  a 
frame  set  on  posts  ei^jht  feet  long,  sunk  two  feet  in  the 
ground  and  covered  wiih  rails.  The  object  wa^  to  shelter 
the  cattle.  He  only  counted  the  labor  of  getting  out  the 
posts  and  crossbeams,  and  said  it  cost  him  about  $7  per 
stack.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  on  land  subject  to  over- 
flow. 


]IIhE  VETEI^lNARF/tN. 


Anthrax  or  Splenic  Apoplexy. 

Although  we  have  previously  printed  full  accounts  of  this 
dread  plague  of  the  herds,  we  republish  the  following  from 
the  Kern  Co.  Calijorniati  of  last  week  because  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  disease  in  this  State: 

Please  allow  me  to  answer  a  question  through  your  valu- 
able columns  in  regard  to  a  disease  which  has  caused  the 
loss  of  quite  a  number  of  cattle  in  this  valley  during  the 
past  few  months. 

The  disease  in  question  is  charbon,  or  anthrax  (splenic 
apoplexy.)  It  consists  in  a  special  and  primitive  alteration 
in  the  blood  by  which  an  org^nism  termed  the  baciUis  an- 
thracis  is  rapidly  developed  and  propagated  and  is  peculiar 
to  the  herbivora  (herb  eating  animals)  and  aves  (birds).  In- 
oculation with  the  blood  or  tissue  of  animals  which  have 
died  with  anthrax  or  its  sequels  induces,  both  in  man  and 
other  animals,  a  malignant  form  of  inflammation  called 
malignant  pustules,  and  for  this  reason  anthrax  is  looked 
upon  and  described  as  a  truly  contai;ious  disease. 

Anthrax  his  a  very  ancient  history,  being  described  by 
medical  writers  in  the  early  part  of  the  16  h  centu.y.  It 
was  prevalent  and  of  such  fatal  nature  that  several  hundred 
people  perished  from  partaking  of  the  flesh  of  animals  af- 
fected with  the  disease.  Many  outbreaks  of  anthrax  of 
more  recent  date  have  been  carefully  studied  by  the  med- 
ical fraternity  until  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  well 
understood. 

Etiology. — The  influences  which  predispose  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an.hrax  are  arranged  by  able  writers  under 
four  principal  heads,  comprising,  respectively,  the  influence 
of  temperature;  wa'er  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ear.h 
as  in  swamps,  stagnant  ditches  and  inundated  or  irrigated 
lands;  forage  tainted  with  decomposed  animal  and  vege- 
table matter;  and  by  contagion. 

Influence  of  temperature— The  hygrometric  and  thermo- 
metric  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  always  exercise  a 
marked  action  on  the  organism,  disposing  it  under  certain 
circumstances  to  anthrax,  generally  when  there  are  hot  days 
with  cool  and  humid  nights. 


Influence  of  stagnant  water — The  history  of  the  malady 
demonstrates  that  marshy  and  inundated  or  irrigated  lands 
are  favorable  to  its  development.  In  this  valley  where  the 
land  is  irrigated,  the  water  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  ditches 
or  in  low  places  and  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter 
that  decays  on  the  land  is  leached  out  during  irrigation. 
Then,  the  water  being  allowed  to  settle  in  tfie  low  places, 
slowly  evaporates  and  leaves  a  strong  solution  of  decayed 
vegetable  and,  in  many  fields,  animal  mat'er.  In  this  water 
is  a  fertile  field  for  the  development  or  propagation  of  the 
bacillis  anthracis,  and  by  a  second  irrigation  the  bacilli  are 
carried  from  their  place  of  propagation  and  lodged  on  the 
vegetation  in  other  parts  of  the  field,  contaminating  the 
provei:der  with  its  deadly  poison. 

Anthrax  is  also  disseminated  through  the  agency  of  flies. 
I  have  observed  that  the  disease  was  most  prevalent  when 
flies  are  most  numerous,  and  I  have  induced  the  disease  in 
rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  by  inoculating  them  with  flies 
caught  on  the  carcasses  of  animals  which  have  died  of  an- 
thrax. The  flies  themselves  resist  the  influence  of  the  virus, 
a'though  bacterids  are  found  in  them. 

Pathology. — The  influence  of  all  these  causes  upon 
animal  economy,  differing  widely  in  their  primary  stages, 
induces  ceitain  changes  within  the  blood  which  ultimately 
tend  to  grave  alterations  in  its  composition  and  to  iis  death 
and  decomposition. 

First  of  all,  we  must  consider  the  influence  of  highly- 
nutritious  and  niirogenous  food  when  suddenly  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  animal  boJy.  Veterinarians  are  generally 
agreed  that  the  result  is  the  rapid  formation  of  blood 
highly  charged  with  albuminous  material  which  neither  the 
tissue  nutrition  nor  the  excretory  organs  ate  calculated  to 
keep  in  anything  like  its  normal  condition.  In  consequence 
of  this,  grave  changes  occur,  by  which  its  constituents  be- 
come degraded  and  the  system  eventually  empoisoned.  If 
it  be  remembeied  that  every  tissue  and  organ  of  the  body, 
by  withdrawing  from  the  blood  constituents  which  are  es- 
sential to  their  well  being,  serve  as  excretory  organs  to  the 
rest  of  the  body,  the  subject  will  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood. Without  this  withdrawal  from  the  blood  of  these 
constituents,  by  every  tissue  and  organ,  it  soon  becomes  un- 
fit for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in:ended,  and  the  same 
condition  results  when  it  is  so  rapidly  (and  hence  imper- 
fec  1) )  formed  that  the  process  ot  tissue  nutrition  cannot 
possibly  eliminate  or  withdraw  from  it  more  than  a  moiety 
of  its  supeiabundant  constituents. 

For  example,  the  whole  of  the  body  requires  within  a 
given  time  a  certain  quantity  of  plasma  for  all  the  purposes 
of  nutrition,  growth,  heat,  the  formation  of  fat  and  what  is 
eliminated  by  the  excretory  organs;  and  if  within  that 
period  the  quantity  q(  plasma  far  exceeds  these  require- 
ments, it  naturally  follows  that  the  unused  matter  mu^t  ac- 
cumulate and  there  undergo  such  grave  alterations  as  to 
become  injurious  to  the  animal  economy,  empoison  the 
blood,  modify  its  power  of  absorbing  and  conve>ing  oxygen 
from  the  lungs,  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  blood  corpuscles 
and  convert  it  into  a  proper  habitat  for  the  development 
and  growth  of  low  organisms,  which  cause  within  it  a  septic 
or  putrefactive  action  by  which  its  vitality  is  ultimately  de- 
stroyed. It,  in  fact,  brings  about  a  condition  of  the  blood 
similar  to  that  which  can  be  produced  artificially  by  the  in- 
troduction of  decomposing  animal  matter  or  lay  giving  it 
with  ihe  food  upon  which  the  animal  is  fed.  When  the 
blood  is  so  altered,  it  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  vessels  of 
the  soft  stiuciures  of  the  body,  such  as  the  areolar  tissue 
(that  substance  which  connects  the  skin  to  the  body), 
spleen,  enteric  mucous  membrane  and  lupgs,  where  it  rap- 
idly transudes  through  the  walls  of  the  altered  and  de- 
bilitated blood  vessels  and  constitutes  the  various  local 
manifestations,  giving  all,  or  a  portion  of  those  organs  a 
black,  congested  appearance  (in  postmortem),  misleading 
many  stockowners  to  believe  the  animals  dii  from  indi- 
gestion or  inflammation  of  some  one  or  more  of  these  or- 
gans, which  is  not  the  case. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  anthrax  (black  leg)  and 
splenic  fever  were  of  spontaneous  origin;  but  in  opposition 
to  this  theory,  we  have  the  observations  of  many  eminent 
pathologists  who  maintain  that  the  malady  is  due  to  the 
propagation  of  a  now  well-known  organism — the  bacillus 
anthracis.  Various  experiments  have  provi,n  that  these 
baci  li  will  resist  inclement  weather  and  elements  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  and  still  remain  virulent  and  active 
if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  from  which  they  derive  ox- 
ygen and  thereby  live.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated 
that  the  bacilli  lose  their  virulehce  or  die  when  deprived  of 
oxygen  by  being  placed  in  a  sealed  vessel.  They  are  also 
destroyed  or  tendered  inert  when  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  195°  Fahr. 

These  experiments  fully  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
either  burning  or  burying  deep  the  carcasses  of  all  animals 
which  die,  and  the  former  is  preferable.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  a  number  of  dead  carcasses  lying  exposed  to 
the  elements  on  ranges  and  pastures  of  our  stockgrowers, 
especia  ly  sheepmen,  and  then  people  will  wonder  why  dis- 
ease or  sickness  of  their  family  and  stock  occurs,  and  will 
attribute  it  to  ill-luck,  which  his  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Al- 
most criminal  negligence  is  the  fault.  Our  State  Board  of 
Health  should  look  after  the  matter  and  ask  that  stringent 
legislation  be  brought  to  compel  the  cremation  or  deep 
burial  of  all  animals  that  die.  In  the  puirifying  blood  of 
one  sheep  there  would  form  sufficient  bacilli  to  kill  100 
head  of  cattle  if  they  were  inoculated. 

Dilution  of  the  fluid  containing  bacilli  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  water  has  no  effect  on  its  virulence,  but  a  large 
quantity  of  water  destroys  it  or  prevents  the  development 
of  the  bacilli. 

Anthrax,  or  splenic  fever,  is  not  transmitted  by  infection 
from  one  animal  to  another,  for  animals  kept  in  the  closest 
proximity  to  diseased  ones,  and  placed  under  the  ncost  fa- 
vorable conditions  for  infection  through  the  air,  do  not  be- 
come diseased. 

Mice  and  rabbits  seem  capible  of  eating  food  containing 
bacilli  *ith  impunity  and  flies  may  gorge  themselves  with 
the  infected  blood  «nd  suffer  no  harm,  but  hoises,  cattle, 
dogs,  cats  and  ferrets  succumb  after  partaking  of  either 
food  or  water  contaminated  with  the  virus.  T. 
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JIJhe  J^ojvie  diRe\sE. 


THe  Sleep. 

"  He  giveih  His  beloved  sleep."— Psalm  cxxvii:2. 

Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  alar, 

Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep, 
Do  tell  me  if  that  any  is 
For  gift  or  grace  surpassing  this  — 
•  He  giveih  His  beloved  sleep"? 

Wh^t  would  we  give  to  our  beloved? 
The  hero's  heart  to  be  unmoved; 

The  poet's  star-tuned  harp,  to  sweep; 
The  patriot's  voice,  to  teach  and  rouse; 
The  monarch's  crown,  to  light  the  brows?  — 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
A  little  faith  all  undisproved, 

A  little  dust  to  overweep, 
And  bitter  memories  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake; 
'•  He  giveih  His  beloved  sleep." 

"  Sleep  soft,  beloved  1"  we  sometimes  say. 
But  have  no  tune  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  ih«it  through  the  eyelids  creep. 
But  never  doleful  dream  again 
Shall  break  the  happy  slumber  when 
■'  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

O  Earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises  I 
U  men,  with  wailing  In  your  voices  ! 
O  delved  gold,  the  wallers  heap  I 

0  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  all  1 
God  strikes  a  silence  through  you  all. 

And  "giveth  His  beloved  sl  ep." 

His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  hill; 
His  cloud  above  it  sailelh  still. 

Though  on  its  slope  men  sow  and  reap. 
More  soltly  than  the  dew  is  shed. 
Or  cloud  is  floated  cverhead, 
■■  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

Aye,  men  may  wonder  while  they  scan 
A  living,  thinking,  feeling  man, 

Confirmed  in  such  a  rest  to  keep. 
But  angels  say,  and  through  the  word 

1  think  their  happy  smile  is  heard — 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

For  me,  my  heart  that  erst  did  go 
M  St  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show, 

That  sees  through  tears  the  mummers  leap. 
Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close. 
Would  childlike  on  His  love  repose 

Who  "giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

And,  friends,  dear  friends,  when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me. 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep. 
Let  one,  most  loving  of  you  all. 
Say,  ''  Not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall — 

He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

—  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


Daniel  Dicker's  Fall. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Duajje  Moblky. 

Forty  years  old  !  Not  old  for  a  man,  but 
old  for  a  boy,  certainl) ;  and  little,  so  that 
the  coat  he  wore  and  the  shoes  which  cov- 
ered his  feet  were  b3ught  of  javenile  stock. 
And  he  shaved  bis  face,  every  hair  oflf,  and 
perpetually  wore  a  little  bell-crowned  hat, 
more  crown  than  brim,  making  him  look  be- 
neath it  like  a  court-jester  or  like  Barnum's 
buffoon. 

Ai  his  ears  were  quick  to  hear,  he  knew 
that  many  called  him  "  the  little  old  boy." 
But  he  had  a  manly  heart,  manly  principles 
and,  moreover,  he  was  a  man,  his  vote  be- 
ing as  weighty  and  consequential  as  that  of 
any  other  man. 

It  was  true,  however,  that  he  was  just 
about  mature  when  he  became  forty.  All 
his  life  he  had  plugged  about  at  this  thing 
and  that— gardening,  cow-milking,  rough 
carpentry  and  such  like  employments,  but 
with  little  or  no  success  at  any  of  them,  and 
injured  by  a  fall  while  shingling  a  barn,  was 
so  hurt  as  to  be  of  little  good  along  that  line 
ever  afterward.  There  were  odd  jobs  for 
the  women  folks  then,  and  as  his  patrons 
bad  little  money,  he  got  little. 

In  an  old,  half-dilapidated  building  which, 
somehow,  he  had  acquired  possession  of,  he 
bestowed  himself  with  his  f'-w  belongings 
and  lived.  Small  as  he  was,  care  rested 
upon  him,  drawing  little  wrinkles  about  his 
eyes  and  ploughing  a  furrow  or  so  along  his 
broad  white  brow.  Though  his  body  was 
small,  his  head  was  big,  and  with  a  good 
deal  in  it. 

But  a  crisis  had  come.  His  fall  had  in- 
jured him  and  his  chore- work  biought  him 
50  slender  an  income  that  he  was  nearly  on 
the  town.  On  his  pallet  in  his  little,  old,  un- 
used building,  he  lay  deliberating  about  it. 
And  the  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  more 
he  realized  the  necessity  of  his  having  a 
business  of  his  own.  How  foolish  he  had 
been,  to  be  sure,  serving  others  year  after 
year  for  the  miserly  pittance  they  paid  !  "  I 
shall  have  a  business  of  my  own."  So  he 
declared  to  himself,  en-soliloquy,  as  he  de- 
liberated. And  it  was  his  accident  that  had 
precipitated  the  necessity.  Despite  the 
little  fellow's  poverty,  he  had  hidden  away  a 
funeral  fund— a  small  sum  to  buy  the  coffin 


with  and  fee  the  gravedigger  when  life  should 
cease.  Like  many  another,  he  had  a  horror 
ol  the  potter's  firld.  "This  little  sum  I'll 
use  for  a  starter."  So  he  soliloquized,  and 
so  he  did,  first  securing  a  long  lease  of  the 
half-ruined  building  for  a  song,  and  next  get- 
ting a  good,  strong  handcart  and  a  few  other 
matters  to  his  liking.  Evidently  under  the 
weather,  no  one  paid  much  attention  to  his 
movements.  Hut  eventually  they  saw  that 
he  was  out  early  and  in  late,  scouring  the 
little  city  in  all  kinds  of  weather  for  refuse 
tinware,  and,  in  fact,  for  all  sorts  of  old 
junk.  So  he  made  his  first  stake.  Then  he 
bought,  repaired  and  sold  old  furniture,  em 
ploying  a  likely  young  fellow  to  tend  shop 
while  he  was  abroad  with  his-goods.  In  an 
inner  room  he  passed  his  evenings  and  the 
long,  stormy  days  of  winter.  It  was  se- 
cluded and  lew  saw  it;  but  when  seen,  as 
some  were  prying  enough  to  peep  through 
the  crack  of  the  door,  they  saw  daybooks, 
edgers,  cashbooks  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  great  business.  Then  the  news  spread 
that  "  the  little  old  boy  "  was  doing  exceed- 
ingly well.  But  he  was  not,  simply  common 
or  ordinary  in  the  matter  of  trade.  What 
the  prying  ones  had  discovered  was  a  busi- 
ness college,  the  little  fellow  being  both 
principal  and  pupil.  But  he  mastered  his 
studies,  and  after  awhile  when  real  estate 
was  at  a  lag,  he  bought  the  little  old  house 
and  the  patch  of  ground  which  went  with  it. 
Then  he  new-weatherboarded,  shingled  and 
painted  the  building,  making  it  look  as  near 
like  the  other  business  houses  as  possible. 

"O,  yes,"  he  soliloquized  when  no  one 
was  by,  "  I  must  have  a  sign — in  fact,  two 
of  them." 

Eventua'ly  there  appeared  over  the  double 
front  doors:  "  Daniel  Dicker,  Dealer  in 
Furniture,  New  and  Second  Hand,"  and 
over  the  end  door:  "Expert  Accountant. 
Business  Solicited." 

After  that  no  onu  called  him  "  the  little 
old  boy."  It  was,  "  Mr.  Dicker,  I  wish  you 
would  overhaul  my  books,"  or  "Friend 
Daniel,  come  around  again  and  set  my 
books  right." 

Then  it  was  that  he  did  accomplish  some- 
thing; his  shopman  managing  the  furniture, 
"  imself  getting  good  pay  for  his  own  ser- 
vices and  saving,  as  he  did,  the  reputation 
of  many  a  giddy-brained  youth  and  the 
usiness  of  the  employer.  And  he  added  to 
s  own  reputation  and  skill  constantly. 
One  morning  there  was  great  commotion 
the  city.  The  County  Treasurer  had 
committed  suicide;  the  books  were  found  to 
have  been  falsified,  and  moneys  retained  to 
the  extent  of  thousands.  Just  what  condi- 
tion the  office  was  in  was  hard  to  determine, 
so  the  matter  was  brought  to  Dicker  for  him 
to  figure  out,  he  having  to  closet  himself 
with  the  deputy  for  days.  He  finally  found 
that  fifteen  thousand  and  some  odd  dollars 
ad  been  abstracted  and  used — as  a  little 
detective  work  revealed — in  stock  gambling, 
the  stock  which  the  speculating  official 
bought  dropping  50  per  cent  instead  of  in- 
creasing in  value  ttiat  much.  It  was  that 
unexpected  decline  that  determined  th* 
official's  suicide;  but  his  widow  came  to 
time  finally  and  paid  the  deficit  out  of  her 
own  private  fortune;  while  the  office  aflfairs 
continued  in  the  deputy's  hands,  but  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  Dicker. 

Strange  !  but  three  months  later  that  same 
stock  rose  rapidly,  doubled  and  quadrupled 
in  price,  and  the  widow  realized  a  fortune. 
When  election  time  came  again.  Dicker  was 
chosen  Treasurer  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. It  was  current  rumor  that  it  was  his 
influence  that  had  secured  of  the  widow  the 
$15,000.  In  Dicker's  hands  the  office  afTairs 
ran  as  smooth  as  clockwork,  and  the  new 
treasurer's  appearance  changed  somewhat 
to  suit  the  new  position,  the  credit  and 
decency  of  the  place  he  occupied — a  fine 
soft  suit  of  blue-black  topped  off  by  a  new 
beaver. 

It  was  the  same  Dicker,  but  a  little  more 
presentable.  And  again  one  day  he  solilo- 
quized: "  As  I  am  a  man,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
time  I  was  getting  married."  And  as  he 
continued,  he  smiled:  "How  would  I  look,  a 
little  fellow  like  me,  nearly  50  years  old, 
asking  a  woman  to  have  me?" 

By  a  strange  coincidence  he  was  spared 
the  necessity,  for  that  same  day  the  widow 
of  the  deceased  treasurer  sent  her  carriage 
for  him  to  come  up.  And  when  they  were 
alone  after  his  arrival,  said  she:  "  Some  one 
must  look  after  my  investments;  will  you 
not,  Mr.  Dicker  ?  " 

After  some  reasonable  hesitation  Dicker 
finally  consented. 

Then  the  lady  grew  more  familiar,  even 
tender,  and  said,  as  she  impulsively  laid  one 
of  her  fat,  red  hands  on  one  of  Daniel's  slen- 
der, pale  ones:  "  Daniel,  why  not  take  this 
business  for  life,  and  superintend  me  whilst 
governing  my  money  ?  Say  you  will,  Daniel, 
and  let  us  swear  out  the  warrant  Saturday 
and  be  married  Sunday.  You  see,"  she  ex- 
plained, "  Borden's  death,  such  as  'twas,  lost 


me  social  position  and  I  rather  wish  to  be 
the  treasurer's  wife  again." 

Dicker  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  em 
bracing  his  last  best  chance  that  he  con 
sen  ted. 

A  year  or  two  afterward,  while  Dicker 
was  one  day  full  of  business  as  ever,  dodg 
ing  about  the  streets  here  and  there,  two 
men  sitting  on  a  dry-goods  box  at  a  store 
front  noticed  him.  Said  one  of  the  men 
"  Who  is  that  fellow  ?  He  looks  like  a  regu 
lar  little,  old  boy."  "That  is  just  what  he 
used  to  be  called,''  responded  the  other;  "  but 
it  is  the  Hon.  Daniel  Dicker,  our  present 
county  treasurer  and  candidate  for  Congress 
for  this  district.  He's  the  smartest  business 
man  in  this  section  of  the  State.  While 
shingling,  he  fell  from  a  barn  roof,  years  ago 
and  it  was  the  making  of  him,  because,  alter 
that,  he  had  to  use  his  wits  and  his  wits 
brought  him  business,  notoriety,  fortune.  A 
fall  is  a  good  thing  sometimes,  especially  a 
fall  upstairs. 


Bob's  Particular  Friend,  Miss  Shepard. 

"  CAose  etrange  cCaimer," 
I. 

"Give  me  yrmr  list  now,  if  you  want  to,' 
said  Miss  Gardner,  stopping  her  writing  sud- 
denly and  looking  up  impatiently.  She  was 
making  out  invitations  to  a  tea  which  she 
intended  to  give,  and  looked  hot  and  cross. 
Bob  drew  a  tiny  piece  of  paper  from  his 
pocket,  approached  his  sister  cautiously, 
handed  her  the  paper,  and  retreated  to  his 
armchair.  Once  more  seated,  he  resumed 
his  cigar,  and,  in  a  half-amused,  half-curious 
way,  watched  his  sister  attentively.  She 
scufifled  her  feet  a  great  deal,  and  screwed 
her  mouth  into  all  possible  shapes,  as  she 
read  the  names  to  herself,  thereby  affording 
Bob  the  greatest  delight;  for  he  liked  to 
tease  his  sister  because  she  got  angry  so 
quickly. 

Miss  Shepard ! "  she  exclaimed,  sud- 
denly turning  and  glaring  at  Bob.  "  Why, 
Bob,"  she  went  on,  very  impatiently,  "  I 
thought  you  hated  Miss  Shepard  !  You  are 
always  as  rude  to  her  as  you  can  possibly 
be;  you  would  rather  do  anything  than 
dance  with  her  at  a  party;  you  say  horrid 
things  about  her,  and  here  you've  put  her 
down  on  your  list.  I  had  left  her  off  mine 
because  I  thought  you  hated  her  so."  Miss 
Gardner  paused  to  give  her  brother  a  chance 
to  get  in  a  word,  a  thing  she  seldom  did,  it 
seemed  to  him. 

"  Well,"  he  said  helplessly,  "  I  thought 
she  ought  to  come.  It  strikes  me  that  it  is 
rather  hasty  of  you  to  leave  her  out  on  my 
account.    Isn't  she  a  friend  of  yours?" 

"  May  Shepard  is  an  awfully  nice  girl;  a 
thing  which  you  may  have  heard  me  say 
about  a  thousand  times  before  !  "  exclaimed 
Helen,  throwing  down  her  pen  and  getting 
ready  for  a  fight.  "  Bob  Gardner,  you  are 
the  most  utterly  inconsistent  creature.  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  the  slightest  use  in  talk 
ing  to  you."  Bob  tried  at  this  point  to  say, 
"  No,"  but  his  sister  had  the  floor.  "  What 
do  you  want  her  here  now  for Just  to  be 
as  disagreeable  to  her  as  you  can?  I  don't 
believe  she'd  come,  anyway,  because  she 
must  want  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  such  a 
rude,  sublimely  conceited — " 

"Then  don't  invite  her,  dearest;  but  for- 
bear blackguarding  me,  because  1  don't  want 
to  go  to  the  next  Assembly  very  badly  as  it 
is,  and  the  least  thing — " 

"  I  shall  invite  her,  too;  and  if  you  don't 
treat  her  decently,  you'll  wish  you  had. 
Furthermore,  I'm  going  to  ask  her  to  pour 
out,  as  I  should  have  in  the  first  place,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  you  " 

"  Hadn't  been  for— who  ?  " 
Helen  sat  down  to  write  the  addresses  on 
her  list.  Bob  smoked  his  cigar  in  silencr, 
with  a  satisfied  smile  on  his  face,  as  though 
he  had  attained  success  in  some  cherished 
project;  then  put  on  his  hat  and  coat  and 
started  out.  Helen  wanted  to  tell  him  that 
it  was  time  for  lunch,  but  did  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  think  it  best  to  lower  herself 
to  do  so.  So  Bob  probably  didn't  get  any. 
II. 

A  week  later  came  the  tea — one  of  the 
ghastliest  ordeals  imaginable  for  Bob.  A 
word  with  everybody,  a  sentence  with  no- 
body;  a  bewildering  sea  of  black  coats,  on 
the  shores  of  which  were  several  excited  girls 
serviiig  sherbet,  chocolate  and  tea,  and  all 
the  time  smiling,  talking,  laughinj^,  frown- 
ing, at  the  solid  wall  of  human  beings 
around  them.  By  great  exertions  Bob  man- 
aged to  pierce  his  way  to  a  table  more 
crowded  than  the  others,  where  a  slight, 
pretty  girl,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  brown 
hair,  was  serving  chocolate. 

"  Do  you  need  anything.  Miss  Shepard  ?" 
he  asked  in  a  low  tone,  bending  down  over 
her. 


"No,  thanks;  one  of  the  other  waiters  is 
getting  things  for  me,"  she  said  loudly. 


Bob  wisely  ignored  the  compliment,  near- 
ly cracked  his  cheeks  trying  to  smile,  and 
finding  a  chair  near  the  wall,  drew  it  up  and 
began  talking  to  Miss  Shepard,  who  seemed 
to  pay  very  little  attention  to  him. 

"  Aren't  you  tired  of  pouring  out  ?"  he 
asked  at  length,  after  he  had  seen  several 
quarts  disappear.  "  Helen  said  she  would 
send  some  one  to  relieve  you  soon." 

"  Yes,  I  wish  she  would;  I  need  relief," 
replied  Miss  Shepard. 

This  looked  encouraging,  but  Bob  was 
more  or  less  used  to  it.  Besides,  as  his  sis- 
ter hinted,  he  was  conceited,  so  that  Miss 
Shepard's  last  reinark  had  no  perceptible 
effect  on  him.  A  minute  later  another  girl 
was  brought  by  Miss  Gardner  to  attend  to 
the  chocolate,  and  Bob  walked  away  with 
Miss  Shepard.  They  passed  through  the 
dining-room  slowly  and  into  the  conserva- 
tory, which  was  just  now  vacant,  and  light- 
ed very  dimly  by  the  sunset,  but  the  hum 
from  the  other  room  filled  the  air. 

"  Well?"  said  Miss  Shepard,  sitting  down 
stiffiy  in  the  chair  he  gave  her.  Bob  tried 
to  say  something,  but  couldn't. 

•'  Well  ? — we're  having  nice  weather,  Mr. 
Gardner,"  she  said,  half  derisively.  This 
little  observation  doesn't  always  kill  conver- 
sation, for  on  this  occasion  it  gave  Bob's 
mind  the  little  start  it  needed.  "I  haven't 
seen  you  for  some  time." 

"No;  I  noticed  you  took  particular  pains 
not  to  see  me  on  the  street  yesterday,"  said 
Bob. 

I  didn't  know  you  were  anywhere  around 
— were  you  ? '  she  asked,  carelessly. 

Bob  did  not  answer.  He  could  hardly 
feel  that  the  conversation  had  been  a  success 
so  far.  "  I  want  to  have  a  serious  talk  with 
you,"  he  said,  solemnly. 

"Why,  1  hope  I  always  talk  seriously. 
But  go  on.  I  am  dying  to  hear  you  say 
something." 

"Will  you  tell  me,  if  you  can,"he  went  on, 
"why  I  don't  get  along  better  with  people? 
People  seem  to  hate  me  instinctively;  and 
why  should  they  ?" 

I  don't  know  why  they  do,"  replied  Miss 
Shepard,  in  rather  a  disgusted  tone,  for  she 
really  did  know  very  well.  "  I've  never 
heard  any  girl  say  anything  about  you,  one 
way  or  the  other;  but  I've  known  Helen  so 
long  that  perhaps  they  wouldn't  say  any- 
thing to  me  on  that  account.  How  can  you 
tell  that  they  don't  like  you  ?" 

"  Well, — I  don't  know, — for  various  rea- 
sons," replied  Bob,  slowly. 

"  I  guess  the  trouble  is  that  they  don't  ful- 
fill your  expectations,  that's  all,"  Miss  Shep- 
ard continued,  mercilessly.  "  You  know 
that  a  person's  self-esteem  is  equal  to  his 
success  divided  by  his  expectations." 

"  But  why  do  you  yourself  go  out  of  your 
way  to  snub  me  on  all  occasions  ?"  asked 
poor  Bob.  "  I  should  think  we  might  be 
good  friends." 

'  Surely,  I  want  to  be  good  friends  with 
everybody  that  I  see  as  often  as  I  do  you. 
I  have  never  meant  to  hurt  your  feelings. 
I  never  knew  that  I  could.  But  did  you 
bring  me  in  here  to  give  me  a  lecture  on 
manners?  Frankly,  Mr.  Gardner,  1  don't 
think  you  are  the  person — " 

"  No,''  interrupted  Bob,  "  I  brought  you 
neither  to  ask  you  why  you  treat  me  so 
badly,  because — I  love  you,  and — " 

A  shriek  of  laughter  interrupted  the  poor 
fellow,  and  Miss  Shepard  rose  from  her 
chair,  nearly  convulsed.  At  this  moment 
Helen  Gardner  and  Tom  Smith,  Miss  Shep- 
ard's cousin,  came  into  the  conservatory 
together.  Miss  Shepard,  still  laughing,  im- 
moderately exclaimed:  "Your  brother 
there  —  proposed  I  —  oh!"  And  as  Bob 
made  his  escape  the  combined  shrieks  of 
the  three  reached  his  ears;  but  his  sister's 
laughter  was  faint,  in  justice  to  ber  let 
us  say. 

Poor  Bob,  his  head  in  a  whirl,  feeling 
like  an  abject  fool,  and  crushed  by  a  blow 
to  his  vanity,  no  less  than  chagrined  that  he 
had  made  such  a  confession  to  his  enemy, 
as  he  thought  he  regarded  Miss  Shepard, 
hung  around  his  mother  and  the  older  ladies 
(or  the  next  half  hour.  How  he  hated  and 
cursed  himself !  It  seemed  to  him  that  if 
he  lived  forever  he  must  always  feel  like  a 
fool  now.  But,  finally,  as  he  was  wander- 
ing around,  he  caught  sight  of  Miss  Shep- 
ard in  the  hall,  with  her  things  on,  about  to 
go.  Seeing  that  she  was  alone,  he  stole 
quickly  up  to  her. 

"  Miss  Shepard,"  he  began,  with  a  terrible 
heaviness  at  his  heart,  "I  am  very  sorry 
that  you  saw  fit  to  make  public  what  I  told 
vou,  and  make  me  ridiculous.  I  had  a  better 
idea  of  you  than  that.  What  I  told  you 
was  true — why  couldn't  you  respect  my  feel- 
ings, even  if  they  did  seem  absurd  to  you  ? 
I  think — " 

"  I  haven't  time  to  talk  now,  interrupted 
Miss  Shepard,  brusquely,  but  with  the 
shadow  of  a  smile,  "those  firls  there  are 
waiting  for  me.  And  I  hope,  Mr.  Gardner, 
that  you  will  find  out  very  soon  why  you 
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can't  get  along  with  most  people.  But, 
Bob,"  she  continued,  dropping  her  voice, 
"don't  be  too  angry  with  me,  lor  your 
sister  and  my  cousin  came  mto  the  con- 
servatory an  instant  before  you  knew  it,  and 
might  have  made  fun  of  you,  anyway.  If  it 
is  any  consolation  to  you — I  have  decided 
to  accept  you." — Harvard  Advocate. 

"  I  Love  the  Woods." 

0  give  me  but  that  era?  of  rocU 
On  which  to  build  my  simple  cot, 

And  I'll  not  ask  for  palaces 
Nor  murmur  at  my  lonely  lot. 

1  do  not  need  the  silken  garb, 

The  cushioned  couch,  or  seasoned  food; 
I  do  not  need  the  tongue  of  men 
To  voice  the  word  that  "Life  is  good." 

I  do  not  need  the  amber  scent. 
The  honeyed  smile  and  tutored  song, 

Or  crowd  ol  glittering  sycophants 
That  in  the  halls  of  Croesus  throng. 

I  love  the  woods. 

When  o'er  the  distant  line  of  hills 

The  rosy  morning  peeps  its  head, 
And  stars  that  through  the  night  have  watched 

Now  quench  their  light  and  go  to  bed. 

I  rise  from  couch  of  perfumed  pine 
And  seek  the  purling  brook  that  flows 

Between  its  fringe  of  velvet  moss. 
Where  tiny  turquoise  blossom  b'ows. 

I  need  no  marble  fountain  rare 

To  purify  and  lave  and  clean. 
And  when  I  say  ray  grateful  prayer, 

'Tis  in  His  mighty  dome  of  green. 

I  love  the  woods. 

My  silent  friend,  my  faithful  dog. 
The  horse  that  hastens  to  my  rail, 

The  birds  that  sing  above  my  head — 
They  constitute  my  all  in  all. 

I  breathe  the  forest's  fettered  air, 
1  he  breeze  that  cools  the  mountain  brow, 

The  snow-clad  summit's  atmo^pht  re. 
And  praise  the  Lord  I'm  living  now! 

I  love  ths  woods. 

—  Richard  Mansfield. 


Ratios  of  Youthful  Growth. — The 
year  ol  greatest  t;rowih  in  boys,  says  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  is  the  I7ih;  in 
girls,  the  14th.  While  girls  reach  full  height 
in  their  15th  year,  they  acquire  full  weight  at 
the  age  of  20.  Boys  are  stronger  than  girls 
from  birth  to  the  nth  year;  then  girls  be- 
come superior  physically  to  the  17th  year, 
when  the  tables  are  again  turned  and  remain 
so.  From  November  to  April,  children 
grow  very  litile  and  gain  no  weight;  from 
April  to  July  they  gain  in  height,  but  lose  in 
weight,  and  from  July  to  November  they  in- 
crease greatly  in  weight,  but  not  in  height. 
These  are  the  results  of  over  6000  observa- 
tions. During  the  school  months,  children 
suffer  far  more  from  disease  than  in  the  va- 
cation, and  during  school  yeirs  far  more 
than  before  or  after.  Usually,  school-work  is 
far  too  hard  in  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
children  do  not  get  sufficient  muscular 
strength.  Less  school- work  and  more 
physical  training  until  the  12th  year  are 
necessary  to  make  our  coming  generation 
strong,  and  a  child  should  not  undergo  any 
severe  mental  labor. 


*Y"0UNG  HobKS'  QobUMJ^, 


Rover  Sherman  and  the  Big  White  Dog 
with  a  Pedigree. 

[Written  for  the  Kubal  Pres?!  by  Kathbbina  Bry- 
an c  Nolan.] 

It  was  a  hot  day.  The  tun  shone  dazzling- 
ly  down  fiom  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  and 
even  the  breeze  had  yielded  to  his  influence; 
scorching  instead  of  refreshing  nature. 

Frank  Sherman  and  Rover  walked — per- 
haps it  would  be  more  truthful  to  say  drag- 
ged— themselves  along  the  old  San  Fernando 
road,  and  an  exceedingly  parched  and  dusty 
thoroughfare  it  was,  that  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten morning  They  went  in  the  very  center, 
as  if  to  make  the  worst  of  a  bad  bargain, 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  tell  from  the  expres- 
sion upon  Frank's  face  whether  he  was  in  an 
agreeable  frame  of  mind  or  cro^s.  His  small 
visage  was  screwed  up  into  more  wrinkles 
than  could  easily  be  counted,  but  that  might 
well  be  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  rather  than 
from  ill  nature. 

Rover  Sherman  was  a  dog  who  had  a  duty 
in  life,  and  he  never  allowed  anything  to  in- 
terfere with  his  profession.  Wherever  his 
young  master  went,  be  was  bound  to  follow, 
and  he  moved  soberly  and  sedately  at  his 
heels.  Thi<i  trait  was  sometimes  an  incon- 
venient one,  but  as  Rover  always  managed 
to  get  untied  or  let  out,  when  he  was  shut 
up  at  home,  Frank  bad  at  length  decided  to 
let  him  start  with  him,  as  he  was  sure  to 
hunt  him  up. 

{t  may  be  that  the  jovial  mistress  of  the 


Sherman  ranch  had  something  to  do  with 
the  mysterious  manner  in  which  kover  had 
regained  his  liberty  and  bounded  off  after 
Frank,  but  no  one  knew.  Some  mothers 
have  curious  ideas  that  some  boys  do  not 
understand,  yet  on  the  whole  they  are  very 
wise  ones,  as  many  a  boy  can  prove,  if  he 
chooses  to  speak. 

Suddenly  a  distant  clatter  arose,  and 
Frank  faced  about,  scanning  the  hazy  look- 
ing track  that  lay  straight  and  shining  far 
behind  him,  but  he  did  not  change  the  ex- 
pression upon  his  face,  or  move  out  of  the 
the  road  until  Tom,  the  driver,  polled  the 
big  red  horses  up  just  in  time  to  avert  a 
tragedy.  Both  he  and  Rover  were  lively 
enough  then,  and  they  must  have  been  day- 
dreaming until  that  moment,  but  no  one  will 
ever  know  what  those  interesting  visions 
were. 

"  Halloo,  Tom,"  said  Frank. 

"  Halloo,  youngster,"  returned  the  good- 
natured  driver.  "You  and  the  dog  must 
have  a  grudge  against  yourselves.  Want  to 
ride  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Frank,  smiling  broadly,  as  he 
climbed  nimbly  over  the  forward  wheel,  and 
perched  himseif  up  on  the  hard  seat  ;  and 
then  the  big  red  horses  and  the  great  cart 
rattled  on  again. 

Rover  trotted  under  the  wagon,  close  to 
the  horses  .  heels.  The  dust  choked  him, 
and  his  red  tongue  drooped  languidly  from 
one  side  of  his  wide  open  mouth,  but  he 
siretched  his  long  legs  ctieerfuUy,  and  kept 
an  eye  on  the  left  hand  shoes  of  the  nigh 
horse.  The  dust  tickled  his  nose,  but  he 
gave  a  snort  and  shook  his  head  savagely 
whene/er  it  was  likely  to  become  unbear- 
able, and  raced  on  patiently. 

Rover  was  chock  full  of  philosophy. 
When  he  had  anything  to  do  he  put  forth  all 
his  energies,  and  took  the  very  greatest  in- 
terest in  the  smallest  details,  and  it  often 
made  li'e  a  pleasure  even  in  the  face  of  great 
discomforts.  The  nigh  horse  struck  many  a 
flinty  stone  as  he  hurried  toward  his  dinner, 
and  the  sparks  flashed  brilliantly,  even  in  the 
glare  of  the  sun  now  nearing  the  meridian, 
so  Rover  fell  to  counting  them.  He  had  a 
queer  way  of  keeping  tally.  When  he  saw 
a  spark,  he  thought  of  some  dog  he  knew. 
When  the  dogs  gave  out,  he  began  with  the 
boys  of  his  young  master's  acquaintance, 
and  so  whenever  he  wanted  to  recall  these 
sparks,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  remember 
the  dogs  and  the  boys.  Some  of  the  latter 
were  favorites  with  him,  and  others  bore  a 
bad,  black  mark  against  their  names  in  the 
book  which  Rover  kept,  up  in  one  of  the 
canyons,  under  a  stone.  Frank  never  could 
tell  why  Rover  always  dug  and  snuffed  so 
around  that  stone,  but  it  was  simply  to  make 
sure  his  account-book  was  snug  and  safe, 
and  he  never  forgot  to  growl  and  show  his 
teeth  when  a  boy  came  around  whose  name 
was  registered  in  this  volume.  He  was  a 
resolute  and  watchful  animal,  and  he  knew 
some  of  these  youngsters  were  envious  of 
Frank,  so  he  had  no  confidence  in  them. 

"  Be  quiet.  Rover.  Oh,  you  needn't  be 
be  afraid  of  Rover  !  He  won't  b>te.  He 
just  growls  for  fun,'*  Frank  always  hastened 
to  declare,  when  Rover  explained  his  feel- 
ings in  this  dog-like  fashion,  but  the  boys 
always  looked  a  little  frightened  and  were 
pretty  careful  about  playing  tricks  upon  his 
owner,  when  Rover's  teeth  were  in  their 
neighborhood. 

The  truth  was  that  when  Rover  first  came 
to  town  he  had  attended  a  dogs'  party.  He 
was  a  stranger  and  he  sat  by  himself,  but  he 
heard  the  dogs  talk,  so  he  learned  a  great 
deal  in  regard  lo  the  ways  and  manners  of 
these  fellows  who  aimed  to  be  friends  with 
his  master,  for  he  had  big  ears. 

There  was  one  great  white  dog  there,  and 
every  other  dog  treated  him  with  deference 
and  listened  to  everything  he  had  to  say,  and 
Jack  Townsend  whispered  in  a  friendly  way 
that  he  had  a  pedigree.  Now,  Rover  did 
not  in  the  least  know  what  this  meant.  He 
had  an  idea  that  it  was  a  new  name  for  some 
big  bone  which  the  white  dog  kept  hidden, 
to  dig  up  and  nibble  at  from  time  to  time, 
when  he  was  hungry  or  in  need  of  excite 
ment.  There  was  never  any  knowing  when 
some  mischievous,  prying,  digging  canine 
might  carry  off  such  prizes  to  his  own  hiding 
places,  and  Rover  knew  that  when  he 
thought  of  a  bone  and  started  to  dig  it  up, 
he  could  hardly  wait  until  he  got  there,  to 
see  if  it  was  really  sife. 

After  a  time,  he  found  it  was  something 
about  the  white  dog's  great  grandmother,  so 
he  blushed  at  his  ignorance  and  racked  his 
brains  to  remember  what  he  had  heard  con 
cerning  his  own  ancestors.  For  some  reason, 
he  was  anxious  to  be  on  terms  of  equality 
with  this  white  dog.  He  seemed  to  be  the 
king  of  dogs,  and  he  watched  him  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  eyes  critically. 

"  1  must  have  had  a  grandmother," 
thought  Rover  to  himself;  "to  be  sure  I  do 
not  remember  the  old  lady,  but  she  undoubt 
edly  existed.   So  far  so  good,"  and  then 


Rover  licked  his  chops,  and  eat  and  cogi- 
tated shrewdly  until  Jack  Townsend  pro- 
posed a  coyote  hunt.  He  did  not  know 
what  this  meant,  but  he  resolved  to  find  out. 
At  that  moment,  one  of  the  dogs  saw  the 
moon  coming  up  from  behind  the  lofty 
Verdugo  range,  and  he  uttered  a  long,  loud 
howl.  The  other  dogs  saw  the  man  in  the 
moon  making  faces  at  them,  so  they  followed 
suit,  and  the  whole  town  shivered  and  won- 
dered what  ailed  the  dogs.  When  the  dog 
chorus  felt  satisfied  that  the  grinning,  de- 
risive man  in  the  moon  understood  their 
feelings  toward  him  fully,  they  started  off  on 
the  dead  run,  and  the  big  white  dog  led  the 
chase. 

Rover  was  a  black,  smooth-haired  dog 
and  his  legs  were  too  long  for  his  body. 
He  looked  something  like  a  potato  dog, 
which  has  wooden  toothpicks  for  legs  and 
sometimes  sets  in  an  uneasy  way  upon  a 
window  ledge  as  if  afraid  of  falling  off  and 
forever  disgracing  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  toothpick-legged  dogs,  standing  in  a 
row  behind  him,  as  he  can  well  see  by  the 
eyes  in  his  back.  It  is  pleasant  and  consol 
ing  to  all  toothpick-legged  potato  dogs  to  be 
able  to  see  backward  as  well  as  forward 
Potatoes  have  curious  little  eyes;  but 
Rover  had  no  advantages  of  this  sort,although 
his  funny-looking  legs  proved  a  good  thing 
in  the  coyote  hunt  so  far  as  valor  goes. 
They  enabled  him  to  keep  up  with  the  white 
dog  and  nip  at  the  coyotes'  heels  in  a  crafty 
manner,  when  they  had  surprised  him  as  he 
stood  in  the  middle  of  a  field  and  gazed  at 
the  moon.  Rover  bore  the  marks  of  the 
final  struggle  for  many  a  long  day.  When 
the  coyote  was  tired  of  being  chased,  he  gave 
a  short,  quick  snap  of  a  bark,  and  then  sev- 
eral prolonged  shrill  howls,  calculated  to 
send  terror  to  the  hearts  of  his  friends  and 
enemies  alike.  The  big,  white  dog  fell  back 
a  bit,  and  as  the  coyote  wheeled  and  faced 
Rover,  he  laughed  gleefully  and  ran  off 
home. 

It  was  a  desperate  struggle,  but  the  coyote 
had  at  length  presented  a  flag  of  truce  in  a 
gentlemanly  style,  and  had  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  keep  away  from  the  Sherman  ranch 
forever  and  a  day.  He  trotted  off  to  his 
home  far  up  the  breezy  shadowy  canyon, 
and  Mrs.  Coyote  and  the  children  went  to 
bed  without  any  supper.  He  looked  very 
funny,  for  one  eye  was  entirely  closed  up, 
and  there  were  various  little  streaks  of  dark 
red  that  testified  to  the  sharpness  of  Rover's 
teeth.  Mrs.  Coyote  scolded  some,  but  the 
very  next  day  she  took  her  kni'ting  and 
spread  the  news  of  Mr.  Coyote's  adventure 
among  all  her  acquaintances.  They  all 
agreed  that  Rover  was  a  bloodthirsty  enemy, 
and  within  a  few  days  all  the  gentlemen 
coyotes  had  promised  never  to  cross  the 
line  of  the  Sherman  ranch  under  any  cir 
cumstances.  They  met  down  in  the  valley 
and  talked  it  over  afterward  and  presented 
a  prize  to  the  coyote  who  howled  the  longest 
and  loudest. 

Pedigree  or  no  pedigree.  Rover  now  felt 
coldly  towards  the  big,  white  dog,  and  he 
felt  that  he  preferred  his  own  grandmother 
at  any  rate.  He  learned  by  accident  what 
the  big,  white  dog's  grandmother  really  had, 
and  it  was  not  anything  half  as  nice  as  a 
bone. 

"  Yes,"  said  Frank  to  his  cousin,  who  was 
out  on  a  visit  from  Los  Angeles,  "that  big, 
white  dog  has  a  good  streak  of  blood  in  him, 
but  he  doesn't  show  i^  His  father  was  im 
ported  from  England  and  his  grandmother 
was  raised  upon  the  estate  of  Lord  Fal- 
mouth and  took  no  end  of  prizes,  but  Rover 
Sherman  will  beat  him  every  time  on  any 
kind  of  a  hunt  you  can  name.  Rover 
winked  hard  and  wondered  if  Frank  could 
have  found  out  about  the  coyote  hunt.  He 
wagged  his  tail  until  he  raised  a  little  cloud 
of  dust  and  tried  hard  to  place  his  legs  so 
that  they  should  look  more  graceful. 

"  I  always  liked  Rover  the  very  best  of 
any  dog  I  ever  saw.  He  is  a  good,  smart, 
lively  dog.  I  don't  think  much  of  dogs  that 
have  pedigrees." 

Rover  could  have  cried,  he  felt  so  gbd 
when  he  heard  this  from  the  lips  of  Frank's 
cousin;  but  he  didn't.  He  licked  his  chops 
and  wagged  his  tail  harder  than  ever  and 
speculated  in  regard  to  his  ancestors  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  The  more  he  thought  about 
them,  the  surer  he  became  that  he  was  a  dog 
without  a  particle  of  pedigree,  and  he  was 
very  glad  of  it. 

The  red  horses  and  the  big  cart  belonged 
to  the  master  of  the  big,  white  dog,  but  it  did 
not  trouble  Rover  as  long  as  Frank  chose  to 
sit  up  beside  the  cordial  young  fellow,  who 
drove  this  spanking  team.  He  was  a  big 
chested,  light-haired  young  man,  and  he 
held  the  reins  easily  in  one  hand  while  he 
talked  ceaselessly  to  Frank,  who  listened  to 
him  with  a  flattering  attention.  Once  in  a 
while  a  shadow  crossed  his  face  and  he 
wish  2d  Rover  was  riding,  too,  but  he  did  not 
like  to  suggest  taking  him  aboard.  So 
Rover  ran  and  Frank  rode  toward  the  home 


of  the  big,  white  dog.  The  big,  red  horses 
turned  sharply  by  a  pile  of  lumber  and 
crossed  the  railroad  track  with  a  bound,  and 
Frank  would  have  been  left  behind  only  he 
landed  on  the  seat  by  a  miracle  and  then 
held  on  hard  for  his  life.  The  driver  was  in 
nowise  disturbed,  and  the  trail  lay  through 
shining  billows  of  silvery  wheat,  and  far 
ahead  of  them  the  ranch-house  and  the  tall 
windmill  could  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove  of  eucalyptus  and  pepper  trees. 

The  white  dog  was  lying  on  the  front 
portico  snapping  at  the  flies  and  listening  to 
the  lazy  creaking  of  the  windmill. 

"  I  wish  the  thing  would  go  or  stop!  "  he 
snarled  to  himself.  "I  wish  this  place  was 
screened.  These  fliej  are  an  abominable 
nuisance  !  "  Just  then  he  heard  the  noise  of 
the  team,  so  he  stood  up  and  shook  himself. 
Then  he  rushed  down  the  driveway  and 
along  the  trail  to  escort  the  horses  to  the 
barn.  He  was  in  a  very  bad  temper,  and 
when  he  saw  Rover  under  the  wagon,  he 
rushed  at  him  savagely.  There  was  a  ter- 
rible yelp,  and  Frank  Sherman's  heart  stood 
still.  Tom  pulled  the  horses  up  short — so 
short  that  they  nearly  sat  down,  as  they 
were  too  well  trained  to  rear  themselves,  and 
Frank  jumped  down  and  looked  under  the 
cart. 

"  It's  your  dog,  Tom  ! "  exclaimed  Frank. 
"  I'm  afraid  he's  dead  !  " 

Tom  got  down  with  considerable  haste 
and  ran  behind  the  wagon  to  look  at  him. 

"  I  guess  you're  tight,"  he  answered.  "  I 
never  knew  him  to  be  so  savage  !  The 
wheel  must  have  gone  over  him." 

The  flies  would  never  trouble  the  big, 
white  dog  any  more.  The  windmill  might 
go  fast  or  go  slow,  he'd  never  hear  it.  He'd 
never  attend  any  more  dog  parties  nor  bark 
at  the  man  in  the  moon  again,  and  the 
coyotes  could  take  their  ease  and  gaze  at  the 
moon  in  peace  for  all  of  him.  The  king  of 
dogs  was  dead,  and  there  was  no  one  to  take 
his  place. 

The  big,  white  dog's  master  had  him 
buried  before  the  women  and  children  found 
out  what  had  befallen  him,  and  Frank  and 
Rover  attended  his  funeral  and  listened  to 
the  men  while  they  praised  him  and  talked 
over  his  fine  ancestors.  Frank's  breast  was 
filled  with  joy,  because  it  was  the  big,  white 
dog  that  was  dead  instead  of  Rover;  and 
Rover  was  very  glad,  too,  and  wagged  his 
tail  fiercely  when  the  men  patted  him  on  the 
head. 

"  Poor  Rover,''  said  Tom,  "  I  suppose  he 
feels  terribly.  He  looks  as  if  he  did  !  Say, 
youngster,  what'U  you  take  for  yer  dog  ? 
Hey?" 

"  O,  I  won't  sell  Rover,"  said  Frank,  hur- 
riedly.     Come,  Rover,  we  must  go  now." 

The  men  smiled  a  curious  smile  and 
looked  at  each  other  slyly  as  Frank  and 
Rover  cut  across  the  orchard  toward  the 
trail.  And  that  was  the  end  of  the  tricky 
white  dog;  but  Rover  yet  lives,  and  is  greatly 
beloved. 


A  CLEVER  utilization  of  photography,  for 
the  purpose  of  correctly  sighting  a  cannon, 
is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Marquis  de  Frays- 
seix-Bonin,  a  naval  captain.  He  calls  it  the 
tir  optique.  The  object  to  be  aimed  at  be- 
ing reflected  on  a  plate,  the  marksman  has 
only  to  bring  the  sight  of  his  cannon  on  to 
the  object  reflected  on  the  plate.  This  is 
done  by  a  small,  delicately  arranged  me- 
chanical apparatus.  The  moment  the 
pointer  of  this  instrument  touches  the  object 
on  the  plate  the  cannon  is  flred. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  In  leavening  strength. — Latest  U 
S.  Govtrmmnt  Food  Rtfiori. 
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CALIFORNrA. 
Butte. 

Wild  Fbuit  Tkbes.— Oroville  Register:  Geo. 
Gable  returned  from  a  two  weeks'  Mip  througli 
tlie  mountains  of  Butte  this  week.  He  is  an 
experienced  and  observing  woodsman,  and  for 
years  has  been  accustomed  to  travel  in  all  parts 
of  the  hills.  He  says  there  are  many  wild 
apple  and  peach  trees  that  are  bearing  good 
fruit.  These  are  usually  found  in  the  cool  and 
shaded  ravine?  or  about  springs  where  the  roots 
of  the  trees  can  find  moisture.  The  older  trees 
that  attained  a  good  size  ere  cattle  browsed 
them  down,  bear  excellent  fruit,  but  the 
younRer  trees  are  kept  eaten  down  by  cattle. 
He  thinks  that  if  the  cattle  did  not  destroy 
them,  these  trees  would  thrive  and  grow  rapidly 
and  that  the  woods  would  in  a  few  years  be- 
come filled  with  fruit  trees.  Where  the  peach 
pits  and  apple  seeds  were  thrown  down  by 
miners  in  an  early  day,  especially  near  the 
abandoned  miners'  cabins,  these  fruit  trees  are 
the  most  abundant.  In  most  instances,  the 
fruit  is  o'  an  excellent  quality  and  of  good  size. 

Two-Thirds  of  a  Grain  Crop. — Register: 
County  Clerk  Stilaon  recently  vi  iled  the  lead- 
ing grain-growing  sections  of  the  county  and 
says  t  ere  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  usual  crop 
This  is  true  of  the  whole  section,  while  there 
may  be  exceptional  cases  where  the  full  crop 
has' been  obtiined.  Chico,  Nord,  Dayton,  Dur- 
ham, Nelson,  Biggs  and  Gridley  were  visited 
while  on  the  trip,  and  for  the  whole  section  the 
grain  will  not  average  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  usual  yield. 

Fresno. 

Fruit  for  Chicago. — S-tnger  ITerald:  The 
first  shipment  of  green  fruit  from  Sanger  to 
Chicago  went  out  from  here  this  week.  It  com- 
prised a  carload  of  grapes  from  the  Gray  vine- 
yard, five  miles  north  of  town,  the  fruit  being 
carefully  packed  away  in  a  refrigerator  car. 
The  freight  will  amount  to  more  than  $400,  and 
the  frui'  will  have  to  bring  agood  price  to  make 
it  a  pr>fitable  venture  for  the  shippers — Messrs. 
Cook  it  L  ingley  of  Fresno.  There  is  a  space  of 
two  feet  on  top  of  tlie  car  to  be  filled  with  ice, 
which  is  put  in  several  times  along  the  route. 
The  fruit  is  packed  in  crates,  each  crate  having 
f')ur  5-pound  baskets  of  grapes.  A  car  will  hold 
990  crates. 

Kern. 

Premium  Peaches. — Bakersfield  Oaxette:  The 
consignra-  nt  of  peaches  with  which  C.  A.  Maul 
believes  he  will  gain  possession  of  the  first 
prize  at  the  Exposition  at  Chicago,  was  shipped 
by  him  last  week.  They  were  a  handsome  lot 
of  peaches,  some  of  them  weighing  as  much  as 
21  ounces  each,  and  were  packed  in  wooden 
barrels,  lined  with  cotton  batting,  and  then 
filled  with  a  preserving  fluid.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  repack  them  in  glass  jars  when  they  ar- 
rive at  their  destination. 

The  East  Side  Canal. — Bakersfield  Califor- 
nian:  The  work  will  begin  at  once  on  the 
canal  and  be  pushed  to  completion  by  January 
1,  1893.  This  will  be  welcome  news  to  the  set- 
tlers on  the  East  Side  lands,  which  are  the  rich- 
e  t  in  the  county,  but  have  been  almost  value- 
less without  water.  The  values  in  these  East 
Side  lands  have  appreciated  within  the 
past  two  weeks  over  40  per  cent,  and  when 
the  canal  is  finished  a  great  deal  of  this  land 
will  bring  $100  an  acre.  This  has  been  the 
most  rapid  appreciation  in  the  values  of  land 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  in  the  history  of  its 
irrii;a';ion  system,  and  large  fortunes  will  be 
made  here  in  the  next  six  months  by  shrewd 
men  who  had  the  foresight  and  f^ith  in  the 
canal  project  to  get  in,  and  bond  at  $10  and 
•$25  an  acre  valuable  pieces  of  land  which  lay 
under  the  canal  as  projected,  for  a  few  dollars 
per  acre,  which  already  commands  $60  and  $65 
an  acre. 

Los  Anereles. 

Orange  Prospects —Pomona  Progress:  The 
orange-growers  are  happy  over  the  splendid 
prospects  for  the  largest  crop  and  best  prices 
they  have  ever  had.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  orange  cron  in  Florida  will  be  small  this 
year,  and  careful  estimates  place  the  loss  of 
fruit  which  dropped  from  the  trees  last  spring 
at  2,000,000  boxes;  while  Louisiana  papers  state 
that  a  protracted  drought  and  untimely  frosts 
have  destroyed  all  hopes  of  a  large  orange  crop 
in  some  portions  of  that  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  never  were  prospects  more  favorable  for 
a  large  and  fine  orange  crop  in  this  section. 
Drive  where  you  will,  and  the  orange-trees  are 
loaded  with  fine-looking  young  fruit.  River- 
►  iile  papers  estimate  the  crop  at  a  million  boxes 
fir  the  State.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  ce;  tain 
that  in  this  locality,  with  a  considerable  acreage 
that  will  come  into  bearing  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  the  crop  will  be  much  larger  than 
ever  before.  The  money  which  it  will  bring 
into  this  valley,  added  to  the  thousands  of  dol- 
lars that  are  being  put  into  circulation  here 
this  summer,  will  make  the  Pomona  ranchers 
the  happiest  agriculturists  in  the  country. 
Mendocino. 

Hop  Notes.— TJkiah  Press,  Aug.  22 :  The  de- 
lightful hop-picking  season  is  opening  up  By 
August  29th  a  large  percentage  of  Ukiah's  pop- 
ula  ion  will  be  in  the  fields.  Visions  of  new 
things  bought  with  money  earned  in  the  hop- 
fields  delight  the  dreams  of  our  young  folk 
Huse  Burke  began  picking  Tuesday  noon  T 
J.  Fine  and  Berryhiill  Bros,  began  Thursday. 
D.  G.  Pitner  will  commence  picking  Sept.  Ist" 
N  arly  all  the  growers  will  begin  next  Monday 
Very  little  can  be  told  about  the  yield  as  yet 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  as  good  as  last 
year.  The  quality  is  first-class.  There  is  not  a 
vestige  of  vermin  or  mold.  The  foliage  is  scant 
and  the  sun's  rays  have  bad  full  force  in  ma- 
turing; The  price  for  picking  fixed  bv  the 
AMOciation  ia  $1.10  p«r  hundred.  Some  are 


payicg  $1.20.  The  Chinese  pick  for  $1,  but  the 
growers  have  to  pay  John's  fare  from  San 
Francisco,  which  brings  the  price  up  to  about 
$1.10.  The  picking  U  being  done  bv  whites, 
Indians  and  Chinese,  in  (he  ratio  of  about  five, 
IW'  ,  and  one.  Insurance  companies  are  placing 
risks  on  hops  at  the  yearlv  rate  of  $4.50  per 
$100.  This  is  a  basis  rate'  of  $2,  with  $2.50 
added  for  hops  in  the  kiln. 

San  Bernardino. 

Chino  Sugar. — Los  Angeles  Herald :  Up  to 
6  A.  M.,  August  15ih,  the  Chino  beet  sugar  fac- 
tory had  turned  out  this  year  2,870.059  pounds 
of  sugar.  Of  this  quantity,  518,0Ci0  pounds  was 
from  syrups  of  1891,  and  the  balance  was  from 
this  year's  beet  ciop — 2,352,159  pounds.  About 
one-half  of  the  entire  quantity  is  mascrete  or 
crude  sugar,  which  will  run  between  80  or  90 
per  cent  sugar.  Upon  this  the  Government 
pays  li  cents  per  pound  bounty.  The  other 
one-half  is  raw  sugar  that  has  gone  through  a 
centrifugal  machine.  Upon  this  the  Govern- 
ment bounty  is  two  cents  per  pound.  From 
present  indications,  this  year's  beet  crop  will 
amount  to  about  50,000  tons.  For  every  ton 
the  grower  will  receive  on  an  average  $4.50. 
This  year  4000  acres  have  been  planted  to  sugar 
beets,  as  against  2700  acres  last  yea-.  This  year 
the  beets  run  about  15  per  cent  sugar,  as  against 
13  per  cent  last  year.  Some  of  the  beets  will 
run  as  high  as  20  and  21  per  cent. 

San  DIeRO. 

An  Irrigation  Problem. — J.  3.  Carter  in  San 
Diegan:  The  Colorado  river  is  constantly 
changing  its  bed  and  course  from  two  mile's 
above,  at  and  below  the  great  break  made  by 
the  flood  of  last  year.  The  main  stream  is  still 
taking  to  the  west,  cutting  through  the  great 
cottoiiwoods';  a  part  of  it  flows  back  into  the 
old  river  near  the  easterly  end  of  the  big  bend. 
From  there  up  to  the  crevasse  the  old  channels 
are  entirely  closed  up  with  sand  and  driftwood. 
All  of  the  small  streams  supplying  Carter  river 
near  its  source  are  nearly  closed  by  drift  and 
sand,  although  the  late  ri-e  cut  under  the  drift 
and  let  more  w^ater  into  Carter  river  than  be- 
fore. At  one  time  there  was  not  more  than 
three  inches  of  water  on  the  bar.  Below  the 
crevasse  there  are  immense  piles  of  drift,  which 
stop  the  flow  of  water  and  force  it  over  to  the 
east  bank.  Only  for  this  the  old  channel  of  the 
Colorado  would  close  up  entirely.  What  a 
chance  to  irrigate  all  that  country  !  There  is 
hardly  a  square  foot  in  the  great  desert  that 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  water  that  even  now 
Hows  through  the  great  crevasse  iit  the  river. 
Why  not?  The  fall  is  106  feet  in  65  miles  in  a 
direct  line.  1  say  that  every  foot  almost  of  the 
desert  can  be  fully  irrigated,  and  that,  too,  by 
the  Colorado  during  the  year.  It  carries  water 
enough  to  Wiiter  four  such  deserts,  and  then 
has  enough  to  carry  any  steamer  ever  built  at 
Yutua  or  the  shipyards  from  the  Grand  canyon 
to  the  gulf.  The  Indians  are  putting  in  an  im- 
mense crop  for  them,  but  the  rats  and  cotton- 
tails keep  them  busy.  The  ladians  put  the  en- 
trails of  fish  (sic),  stick  traps,  build  walls  of 
clay,  and  then  are  up  all  night  beating  tin  cans, 
coal-oil  cans,  anything  else  to  make  a  noise,  and 
yet  the  pests  come  and  destroy  the  corn,  which 
the  Indians  keep  replanting.  I  never  saw  such 
a  growth  of  grass.  The  old  Indians  say  that 
they  never  saw  anything  like  it.  It  is  from 
four  to  seven  feet  high  and  thick  as  it  can 
stand.  The  wild  hemp,  which  was  just  coming 
up  two  weeks  ago,  is  from  10  to  12  feet  high  and 
almost  as  thick  as  the  grass.  All  of  the  barren 
places,  which  for  years  have  been  like  beds  of 
ashes,  or  caked  hard  as  an  adobe,  are  covered 
with  grass  and  cal  te.  Even  the  few  sandhills 
here  and  there,  in  that  which  was  a  desert  two 
yearj  ago,  are  now  hidden  by  an  immense 
growth  of  grass,  weeds  and  brush.  In  fact,  the 
desert  is  transformed,  and  to-day  looks  more 
like  a  garden  or  field.  So  much  for  water. 
This  shows  what  every  inch  of  the  great  desert 
will  be  when  it  is  once  properly  irrigated,  as  it 
will  be,  not  £ar  in  the  future. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fruit  Notes.— Cupertino  Cor.  8.  J.  Mercury: 
The  unusual  cold  weather  that  prevailed  last 
April  shortened  the  crop  at  least  25  per  cent. 
That  was  the  estimate  of  the  most  conservative, 
while  some  claimed  that  it  would  be  fully  one- 
half.  The  unfavorable  weather  that  has  pre- 
vailed since,  taken  together  with  the  lack  of 
moisture  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  rain  last 
spring,  has  cut  a  decided  figure  in  this  year's 
output;  the  estimate  now  placed  by  conserva- 
tive men  is  about  60  per  cent  of  last  year's  out- 
put of  wine.  The  winemen  are  beginning  to 
prepare  for  the  coming  season.  Many  who  in- 
tended to  increase  the  size  of  their  plants  have 
changed  their  minds,  owing  to  the  short  crop. 
The  prune  crop  is  much  shorter  than  at  first 
anticipated.  One  prominent  buyer  told  me 
last  week  he  would  be  well  satisfied  if  the 
growers  were  able  to  furnish  him  with  two- 
thirds  of  what  his  contracts  call  for. 

Canning  Notes  fr  .m  Los  Gatob.— J/«rcun/: 
The  packing  and  drying  business  continues 
lively.  The  Los  Gatos  cannery  has  had  extra 
trains  from  Fresno  for  the  last  eight  days.  The 
fruit  is  received  here  at  8  o'clock  at  night  and 
by  mnrniug  it  is  distributed  and  assorted  and 
made  ready  for  the  army  of  workers.  In  five 
hours  the  whole  lot  would  be  prepared,  packed, 
cooked  and  packed  away  ready  for  market.  The 
company  has  had  two  busses,  carrying  20  per- 
sons each,  running  to  San  Jose  and  back  each 
day,  to  snpply  the  demand  for  labor.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  extra  help  the  company  has  pro- 
vided rooms,  with  matrons  to  superintend  and 
cook,  where  40  girls  from  distant  towns  have 
the  privilege  of  homes  while  they  work  in  the 
cannery.  The  cottages  are  within  the  enclos- 
ure, and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  make  the 
rooms  pleasant  and  safe.  The  business  pros- 
pects of  the  cannery  are  excellent.  Five  thou- 
sand cases  of  apricots  and  1500  of  cling  peaches 
were  shipped  to  England  last  week.  At  these 
rates  the  large  pack  will  disappear  in  a  short 


time.  The  importations  of  fruit  from  Fresno 
seem  to  have  been  made  nec-ssary  by  the  over- 
land trade  here,  which  has  reached  large  pro- 
portions. The  agent,  Mr.  Hook,  thinks  Los 
Gatos  folks  must  look  to  their  laurels.  The 
grade  of  peaches  required  was  two  and  a  half 
inches,  but  a  great  part  reaches  three  inches  in 
diameter.  Those  in  the  East  who  think  the 
fine  pictures  on  the  wrapping  an  exaggeration 
will  be  astonished  to  see  the  fruit  a  third 
larger.  The  company  is  now  working  at  pears, 
having  160,000  pounds  going  through  the  ripen- 
ing process. 

Solano. 

Fruit  Shipments. — Vacaville  Reporter:  At 
our  request  Harry  Free,  the  agent  of  the  S.  P., 
has  kindly  furnished  the  statistics  of  fruit  ship- 
ments this  year  up  to  last  Thursday,  August 
24th.  He  says  there  have  been  sent  East  383 
cars  of  green  fruit  and  18  of  dried.  At  the  same 
lime  last  year  the  amount  of  dried  fruit  shipped 
was  greater,  but  the  shipments  of  green  fruit 
this  year  were  in  excess  of  the  shipments  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  Looking  at  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  entire  season,  we  expect  that  these 
conditions  will  be  maintained.  There  is  not 
the  same  amount  of  dried  fruit  going  to  be 
shipped  out,  for  the  reason  that  prices  will  not 
justify  so  much  drying  as  in  the  past.  This 
will  swell  the  shipments  of  ^reen  fruit  this 
year  to  a  point  where,  in  our  judgoient,  they 
will  be  in  excess  of  last  season's  shiproenti;. 
Last  season,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  shipped 
564  cars  of  green  fruit  East,  and  151  of  dried. 
From  the  number  of  cars  already  sent  out,  with 
the  period  of  heaviest  shipments  yet  to  come, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  record  of  last 
year  will  be  surpassed. 

Sonoma. 

Hillsides  and  Mountains  Reclaimed.  — 
Cloverdale  Reveille:  Theie  are  many  skeptics 
in  this  section  who  look  upon  the  hills  that 
surround  this  valley  as  utterly  worthless,  when 
in  fact  there  are  no  more  desirable  locations 
for  homes  and  fruit  farms  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  State.  The  land,  as  a  general 
thing,  is  loose  and  mellon',  and  will  grow  any- 
thing when  cultivated.  Springs  of  water  abound 
in  almost  every  quarter  section,  and  there  is 
more  tillable  land  than  anyone  has  any  idea  of, 
judging  the  steepness  as  seen  from  the  valley. 
There  are  plateaux  and  small  rolling  hills,  prin- 
cipally covered  with  black  oak,  madrone  and 
manzanitas,  which,  when  cleared,  will  be  the 
best  fruit  land  in  this  section.  The  only  draw- 
back to  the  bills  is  the  inaccessibility  to  the 
desirable  localities,  yet  this  can  be  obviated  by 
building  practical  roads.  What  can  be  done 
on  the  hills  has  been  clearlj'  demonstrated  by 
B.  Hemseth,  whose  hillside  grapes  are  among 
the  best  grown  in  the  district,  and  Geo.  Bond, 
who  has  pioneered  out  a  home  on  the  moun- 
tains. His  fruit  has  no  superior  in  the  State. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  eating  some  peaches 
grown  by  him,  and  they  were  really  grand  in 
both  size  and  flavor.  'These  hills  are  not  only 
adapted  to  fruit-growing,  but  grain  and  alfalfa 
flourish  in  places.  There  are  nooks  and  re- 
treats where  homes  cau  be  li..cated  of  wonder- 
ful attractions. 

Wine-Makino. — Reveille :  Wine-making  will 
begin  at  Moulton  Hill  winery  about  Sept.  1st, 
the  Burgundy  variety  being  ready  for  the 
vintage.  Mr.  Albertz  informs  us  that  be  will 
make  very  little  syrup  this  year.  He  had  an 
opportunity  to  contract  20,000  gallons  of  syrup, 
but  the  price  would  not  justify  paying  the  price 
asked  for  grapes,  and  consequently  he  expects 
to  run  a  short  vintage  this  year.  He  has  been 
offering  $9  and  $10  per  ton  for  grapes,  and 
finding  no  takers,  he  is  compelled  to  refuse  all 
offers  to  contract  syrup,  and  will  only  make 
up  about  2000  gallons  of  extra  fine  Muscat 
syrup,  which  will  be  put  up  in  cans  for  table 
use. 

A  Royal  Order  for  Canned  Fruit. — Peta- 
luma  Courier:  The  fruit-canning  company  re- 
ceived through  the  Swedish  consul  at  San 
Francisco,  an  order  for  a  large  amount  of 
canned  fruit  for  the  private  household  of  the 
queen  of  Sweden. 

Sutter. 

Canning  and  Drying. — Yuba  City  Farmer: 
The  rush  at  the  cannery  continues.  From 
23,000  to  25,000  cans  of  fruit,  principally 
peaches,  pears  and  plums,  are  being  packed 
daily.  In  a  few  weeks  the  heavy  run  will  be 
over,  but  operations  will  continue  for  a  month 
at  least.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
drying  peaches,  and  the  grounds  are  covered 
with  trays  of  fruit.  Over  200  tons  of  dried 
fruit  have  already  been  sackid,  and  there  will 
be  large  quantities  yet  to  dry.  A  carload  of 
egg  plums  was  received  a  few  days  since  from 
San  Jose  for  canning.  Shipping  is  going  on  as 
well,  a  carload  of  cann'd  goods  being  sent  off 
this  week  to  New  York.  "The  help  this  year 
has  been  excellent,  and  the  largest  run  will  be 
made  this  season,  from  present  indications. 

Tulare. 

Large  Yield  and  Big  Profit. — Hanford 
Sentinel:  Mr.  John  Nehls,  living  near  Armona, 
has  368  peach  trees  on  3i  acres  of  ground. 
They  are  of  the  Mnir,  Susquehanna  and  Craw- 
ford varieties,  considered  the  best  for  drying 
purposes.  Early  las',  spring  Mr.  Nehls  sold 
the  product  of  the  trees,  whatever  it  might  be, 
to  Antonia  Onesli  for  $75  per  acre.  The  trees 
were  set  in  1888,  hence  are  four  years  old,  and 
Nehls  thought  that  a  good  price.  In  July 
Onesti  sold  to  a  Chinaman  for  -tlOO  per  acre. 
Last  Tuesday  John  Russell  hauled  in  the  dried 
peaches  for  the  Chinaman,  who  had  sold  to 
Chas.  King  for  12  cents  per  pound.  There 
were  three  loads,  weighing  in  all  8584  pounds, 
which,  at  the  price  paid,  brougiil  the  neat 
sum  of  $1030.08,  or  $294.31  per  acre.  Mr. 
Nehls  sold  because  be  did  not  feel  strong  enough 
to  do  the  work.  Onesti  sold  because  he  could 
make  $25  per  acre  and  not  touch  it.  The 
Chinaman  bought  and  made  $194  31  per  acre 
for  bis  work  of  picking  and  drying.  The 


Chinaman  got  the  most  of  the  milk  in  the 
cocoanut. 

Ventura. 

The  Crops.— Hueueme  Herald:  Of  the  nine 
threshers  that  have  been  at  work  on  Ibis  side  of 
the  river,  all  but  four  have  been  laid  up  for  the 
season  and  these  will  finish  up  theii  work  very 
soon.  Now  that  the  Conejo  has  been  threshed 
out  the  yield  up  there  is  found  to  be  better 
than  was  expected.  The  yield  of  some  of  the 
valley  lands  this  year  has  been  most  remark- 
able. In  former  years  10  or  12  sacks  to  the 
acre  was  considered  a  good  average  yield,  and 
'20  sacks  was  considered  an  immense  crop.  This 
year  more  than  30  sacks  have  been  threshed 
out  in  many  localities.  As  noted  in  another 
cclumn.  480,000  empty  bags  have  been  received 
here  this  year,  and  making  liberal  allowances 
for  the  number  used  or  to  be  used  for  sacking 
wheat  and  corn  and  for  grain  hauled  to  points 
on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  we  think  300,000 
bags  about  expresses  the  amount  of  barley  to 
come  here  this  season.  The  barley  is  unusually 
clean  and  plump,  and  the  entire  lot  will  prob- 
ably average  fully  110  pounds  to  the  bag. 

OREGON. 

Crop  Notes. — Crop-Weather  Bureau,  Aug. 
23:  Western  Oregon — Springs  and  wells  are 
said  to  be  running  dry.  Thre-hing  of  fall  and 
early  spring  wheat  is  rapidly  nearing  comple- 
tion. Reports  of  the  improvement  of  late-sr^wn 
grain  are  still  coming  in,  though  it  is  con- 
ceded that  the  crop  will  be  light.  No  decided 
change  in  the  condition  of  hops  is  noted.  In 
Marion  county,  there  is  yet  some  oats  to  be  cut. 
The  potato  crop  is  almo  t  beyond  redemption 
iiiiW  and  no  amount  of  rain  can  improve  it. 
What  little  fruit  there  is  still  standing  on  the 
trees  is  in  need  of  and  would  be  benefited  by 
well-distributed  showers.  Eastern  Oregon — 
There  has  been  ro  rainfall  at  all  throughout 
'his  section  since  last  report,  and  the  need  of  a 
good  rain  is  badly  felt  in  the  northeastern 
counties.  Although  the  fall  and  early  spring 
wheat  crop  is  being  harvested  in  most  counties, 
in  portions  of  Wallow  county  very  little  grain 
has  been  cut  so  far  except  rye.  Threshing  op- 
erations are  just  beginning.  In  Union  county, 
late-sown  grain  is  heading  and  ripening  very 
short  and  uneven.  More  reports  of  the  ex- 
cellent condition  in  which  the  hay  crop  is 
being  put  are  being  received  daily.  Corn  and 
potatoes  continue  to  suffer  for  want  of  rain. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  latter  could  receive  any 
great  benefit  from  moisture  at  present. 

Hop- Louse  Remedy. — Hillsboro  Independent : 
In  conversation  with  a  local  hopgrower  a  few 
days  ago,  he  said  he  had  bat  few  lice  on  his 
vines,  and  that  be  did  not  spray  but  fed  his 
parasites  by  the  old  German  method.  He  ex- 
plained that  way  was  by  sprinkling  slacked 
time.  He  first  slacked  lime  by  placing  in  a  pit 
and  applying  water  enough  to  reduce  to  a  dry 
powder,  the  lime  to  be  covered  so  as  to  letain  all 
s'eam  and  gas.  When  cool,  and  during  a  smart 
breeze  which  turns  the  leaves  up,  he  throws 
the  lime  powder  against  the  vines.  Watching 
for  a  wind  from  the  opposite  direction,  he  re- 
pea's  the  dose.  Thus  through  the  summer  and 
early  fall  he  guards  his  yards.  He  prefers  a 
few  lice  to  the  villainous  whale-oil  soap  com- 
pound used  for  spraying  purposes. 

Fruit  Crop  in  Western  Oregon.  —  Salem 
CapitalJournal :  Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  scarce, 
and  onlv  enough  to  supply  the  home  markets 
can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
only  variety  of  prunes  which  did  well  is  the 
Petit.  Wherever  any  Tee  can  be  found  of  this 
kind  they  are  full  of  fruit.  Of  course,  apples 
are  not  plentiful,  as  hardly  any  of  the  farmers 
are  spraying  their  trees,  and  the  half-formed 
fruit  falls  off  in  vast  quantities  on  account  of 
the  grub  of  the  codlin  moth.  What  few  pears 
are  found  are  of  fine  quality  and  quite  large. 
Pears  were  caueht  by  the  frost  in  full  bloom 
last  spring,  and  consequently  very  few  are  on 
the  market.  Plums  and  peaches  are  a  minus 
quantity.  As  far  as  the  trees  are  concerned, 
they  did  well  by  attaining  a  good  growth  of 
foliage. 

ARIZONA. 

Ckop  Summary. —  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
Aug.  22:  Crops  haNe  made  an  exceptional 
growth  in  southwestern  Arizona  during  the 
past  seven  days.  The  weather  has  been  espe- 
cially favorable  daring  the  year  for  the 
growth  of  all  vegetation,  and  the  Colorado 
valley  is  teeming  with  healthy  and  vigorotu 
vegetation.  Fresh  fruit  is  abundant,  and 
field  crops  and  citrus  fruits  are  looking  well. 
In  extreme  western  Arizona,  the  weather  has 
been  too  hot  for  the  growth  of  melons,  which 
wilted  even  with  plenty  of  water.  Alfalfa  and 
other  crops  are  looking  well.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Prescott  the  weather  has  been  favorable  for 
the  growth  of  vegetables  and  grapes,  peaches 
and  other  fruits.  The  grass  on  the  ranges  is 
in  need  of  a  soaking  rain.  Farther  east,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Farley's  Camp,  light  showers 
insufficient  for  range  grass  have  fallen. 
Heavy  rains  are  much  needed.  Good  rains 
have  fallen  in  the  vicinity  of  Dudle>  ville,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Pinal  county,  which  have 
influenced  the  growth  of  grasses  and  field 
crops.  Plenty  of  water  is  available  for 
irrigation.  In  the  vicinity  of  Payson,  and 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Yavapai 
county  the  drouth  continues.  Good  rains 
would  be  of  great  value.  Showers  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mt.  Hnachuca  have  brightened  the 
grass  in  some  localities,  but  in  others  grass  is 
suflering  from  drought.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Tucson,  heavy  rains  have  fallen  which  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  cattle  interests.  Cattle- 
men are  wearing  a  pleasant  smile.  In  south- 
eastern Arizona,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilgus,  rain 
is  badly  needed.  Crops  of  co  n  and  other  vege- 
tation irrigated  are  looking  well,  but  grass  is 
beginning  to  wilt;  and  as  it  is  now  getting  late, 
fa  mers  are  entertaining  serious  apprehensions 
that  grass  will  not  be  long  enough  for  bay, 
which  source  of  feed  is  depended  upon  almoai 
entirely  for  the  sustenance  of  cat.le. 
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GEM  SEEDERS. 

REDUCED  PRICES. 


GORHAM 


SEEDERS  AND  CULTIVATORS  COMBINED. 


NO.  1-RUNS  WITH  CHAIN  AND  BEVEL  GEAR  $16  00 

NO.  2-RUNS  WITH  CHAIN  AND  BELT  GEAR   20.00 

NO.  3-RUNS  WITH  ALL  GEARS   23  50 

All  our  Gems  have  Armstrong-'s  Patent  Force  Feed,  which  makes 
them  worth  $5.00  more  than  any  similar  seeder.  We  charge  no 
more  for  it.  They  will  bow  about  60  feet  wide  and  about  15  acres 
Per  hour. 

THEY  ARE  BETTER  THAN  EVER. 

THEY  COST  LESS  THAN  EVER. 

TBBY  SHjULD  SELL  FASTER  THAN  EVER. 


e   TO   14  FOOT. 

11   TO   S6  SHO"^EX.S. 

S   TO   6  liOItSES- 

8    TO   40   ACR,ES   I>EI^  r)A."Sr. 

WITH  CULTIVATOR  FROM  $100.00  TO  $175.00 

WITHOUT  CULTIVATOR  FROM  $75.00  TO  $131.25 


Cultivator  raised  in  sections— No  heavy  lift.  Flat  Scatter  used 
on  all  sizes.  We  have  sold  them  for  over  15  years.  We  know  they 
will  do  good  work.  We  make  them  ourselves  and  know  what  they 
are. 


CLIMAX  DISC  HARROWS 

WITH  AND  WITHOUT  SEEDERS. 


We  have  sold  them  for  years.  They  cut  from  4  to  12  feet,  use 
from  2  to  4  horses,  have  from  8  to  24  discs,  and  cost  from  $37.50 
to  $95.00.  The  Seeders  cost  from  $20.00  to  $35.00. 


IMPROVED  GRANGER  GANGS. 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  SEEDBRS. 


BENICIA  WOOD  BAR  HARROWS. 


Thirty  to  100  teeth.  Cut  f/om  6  fjet  6  inches  to  13  feet.  Have 
one-half  by  five-eighths  steel  teeth,  and  cost  from  $10.00  to  $31.00, 
Quality  is  extra  fine. 


EUREKA  WOOD  BAR  HARROWS 


One  to  five  sections.  30  to  150  teeth  or  24  to  144  teeth.  Made 
with  one-half  by  five-eighths  steel  teeth.   Extra  quality  throughout. 


BENICIA  PATENT  ANGLE  STEEL  HARROWS. 


The  best  Bench  Plow  uow  ili  u=se.    huao  well.    Draft  very  light. 


One  to  four  sections.  24  to  96  teeth;  cut  from  4  to  16  feet. 
Cost  from  $10.50  to  $48  complete.  Quality  guaranteed.  Weight 
from  80  to  260  pounds  according  to  number  of  sections. 


ALL   THESE   ARTICLES   MADE   BY  THE 


BENICIA   AGRICULTURAL    WORKS,   Benicia,  Cal. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 
SACRAMENT!/. 
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^ATRO^S  Of  JiuSBA^DF<.Y 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  DlwBv,  Secretary  State  OraoK*  o(  California. 

TWO  ROCK  GRANGE  ON  COOPERATION. 

Two  Rock  Grange  has  put  forth  com 
mendable  efforts  in  the  way  of  Grange  co- 
operation, and  presents  the  following  state- 
ment and  resolutions,  which  will  be  mailed 
to  every  subordinate  Grange  in  the  State 
from  this  office  : 

Worthy  Master  and  Members  of  — 
Grange,  P.  of  H.  of  Cal:  Two  Rock 
Grange,  having  practiced  for  nearly  two 
years  cooperative  buying,  and  having  made 
it  an  unqualified  success  as  far  as  buying 
groceries,  feed  and  a  few  other  articles  are 
concerned,  but  not  having  been  able  to  sat- 
isfactorily buy  our  farming  implements, 
vehicles  and  general  hardware  on  the  same 
plan,  we  have  resolved  to  lay  the  enclosed 
resolutions  before  the  next  State  Grange. 

In  order  that  you  may  better  understand 
why  we  have  become  desirous  of  extending 
our  system,  we  will  make  you  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  practical  results  of  our 
business  transactions  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1891. 

We  bought  together  groceries  to  the 
amount  of  $1246.41;  the  average  saving 
amounted  to  20  per  cent,  equal  to  $311.60. 
We  also  bought  some  hardware  and  made 
a  very  satisfactory  saving,  amounting  to 
$37.56.  Of  coal  oil  we  bought  some  $400 
worth,  a  saving  of  15  per  cent,  or  $65. 

We  have  thus  saved  $414.16,  exclusive  of 
what  we  saved  on  flour,  leed  and  a  few 
other  articles,  and  also  exclusive  of  what 
was  saved  by  using  the  trade-card. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Petaluma,  where  we  otherwise  do 
our  trading,  on  account  of  its  favorable  loca- 
tion, sells  goods  closer  than  most  towns, 
and  that  the  saving  made  by  us  would  be 
much  greater  in  most  other  localities. 

As  mentioned  before,  we  are  not  alone 
able  to  buy  our  implements,  etc.,  as  cheaply 
as  we  think  it  possible  if  we  cultivated  a 
closer  commercial  relation  between  ourselves 
and  the  manufacturers  of  our  tools.  It  is 
for  this  purpose  we  ask  your  hearty  coopera- 
tion, knowing  that  if  it  can  be  accomplished, 
a  great  saving  can  be  made  and  we  will  be 
able  to  buy  more  labor-saving  tools,  thus 
directly  benefiting  ourselves  and  the  manu- 
facturers, and,  indirectly,  the  whole  country. 

Hoping  this  will  receive  your  most  serious 
attention,  we  remain,  with  the  kindliest 
greeting  from  all  the  members  of  Two  Rock 
Grange,  sincerely  and  fraternally, 

John  R.  Denman,  W.  M. 
Geo.  W.  Gaston,  Sec'y- 
Two  Rock  Grange,  Petaluma  P.  O. 

resolutions   to    he    laid   BEFORE  THE 
bTATE  GRANGE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
AT  THE  SESSION  OF  1 892. 
Whereas.  Two  Rock  Grange,  having  given  co- 
operative buying  a  practical  (est,  and  having  found 
it  to  work  in  every  way  satisfactory,  so  far  as  tried, 
and 

Whereas,  Having  found  that  in  one  important 
item,  to  wit:  (lie  buying  and  selling  of  farming  im- 
plements and  general  hardware  tools,  we  have  not 
been  in  ourselves  strong  enough  to  t>e  able  to  buy 
to  as  much  advantage  as  we  consider  it  possible  to 
do  if  we  could  with  a  determined  cooperation  of 
the  subordinate  Granges  of  California,  buy  as  di- 
rectly from  manufacturers  as  possible,  and, 

Whereas,  We  think,  that  inasmuch  as  thousands 
of  dollars  could  be  saved  to  the  Patrons  of  Califor. 
nia  by  such  a  combin  ttion,  it  would  be  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Grange  and  vastly  increase  its 
membership  if  we  could  accomplish  such  results, 
therefore  be  it 

Rtsolved,  That  Two  Rock  Grange  recommends 
the  creation  of  an  energetic  committee,  whose  sole 
duty  it  shall  be  to  try  to  bring  (his  about,  said  com. 
mittee  to  be  called.  The  Committee  on  the  Supply- 
ing of  Farming  Implements,  Hardware,  Tools  and 
Vehicles. 

PESCADERO. 

Past  Master  Steele  writes  :  Pescadero 
Grange  had  a  most  enjoyable  meeting  Aug. 
30th.  The  third  and  fourth  degrees  were 
conferred,  with  the  usual  Harvest  Feast. 
Crops  are  good  in  this  section,  and  we  are 
hopeful,  although  prices  of  farm  products 
are  low.  There  is  no  conflict  between  em- 
ployers and  employes  here,  so  far  as  I 
know.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  reason  will 
prevail  in  other  sections  of  our  country  in 
the  near  future,  and  to  amicable  relation  of 
capital  and  labor  will  bless  our  country  with 
peace  and  prosperity.  I  believe  in  our 
Grange  motto,  "  Individual  happiness  de- 
pends upon  general  prosperity." 

FROM  OUR  ACTIVE  MASTER. 

The  following  contains  so  much  in  a 
short  space  from  Master  Davis,  that  we  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  his  own  words  :  I 
send  MS.  of  my  address  in  separate  cover. 
Please  send  proof  sheet  to  me  at  No..^i 
Glen  Park  avenue,  S.  F.,  where  my  wife 
will  be.    She  will  forward  same  to  me  at 


some  one  of  my  appointments.  I  opeii  the 
campaign  at  Sissons  next  Saturday  night. 
Will  not  be  home  again  during  the  month. 

J.  H.  Brigham,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  and  E.  W.  Davis,  Overseer  of  the 
National  Grange  and  Master  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Grange,  are  among  the  very  able, 
popular  and  worthy  Patrons  nominated  for 
Members  of  Congress.  They  will  receive 
the  support  of  many  Patrons  irrespective  of 
party,  and  the  country  will  be  fortunate 
when  such  Patrons  are  elected  to  office. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Grange  will  show  a  remarkably 
favorable  year  financially,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  respects,  for  California  Patrons  of 
Husbandry. 

Historical  Exhibit.— We  sincerely  re 
gret  that  the  opportunity  seemed  unfavorable 
for  making  a  successful  historical  exhibit  ot 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  at  the  State  Fair, 
which  opens  in  Sacramento  next  month,  and 
so  no  general  effort  will  be  made. 

Hattie  S.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  Woman's  Work,  has  recently  sent 
each  Grange  an  interesting  essay  on  the 
"  Political  Possibilities  of  the  Farmers,"  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  M.  D.  Brainard,  of  San 
Jose  Grange,  who  chose  that  subject  as  one 
of  special  importance  to  the  farmers,  and 
suggests  its  reading,  to  be  followed  by  dis 
cusbion  in  the  Granges.  Sister  Jones'  circu 
lar  closes  as  follows:  "Sisters,  again  a 
Grange  year  is  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October  the  California 
State  Grange  will  convene  in  twentieth  an- 
nual session  at  San  Jose.  That  the  State 
Committee  on  Woman's  Work  may  be  en 
abled  to  present  a  full  report  of  the  state  of 
the  work  intrusted  to  us,  you  are  requested 
to  formulate  as  complete  a  recapitulation  as 
possible  of  your  labors  for  the  present  year 
and  forward  it  to  the  chairman  of  that  com 
mi'tee  not  later  than  September  25th.  A 
summary  of  their  report  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  National  Committee,  and  we  desire  it 
to  be  of  such  a  character  as  will  reflect 
credit  on  California's  Matrons.  Whether 
much  or  little  has  been  accomplished,  we 
wish  to  hear  from  each  subordinate  Grange, 
and  trust  you  will  recognize  the  importance 
of  complying  with  this  request." 

TO  subordinate  granges. 

August  29th  we  forwarded  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  each  subordinate  Grange  a  supply 
of  blank  receipts  for  Patrons  visiting  the 
State  Grange  to  have  filled  out  and  signed 
by  the  local  ticket  agents  of  the  S.  P 
R.  R.  Co. 

Purchase  a  first-class,  unlimited  ticket  to 
San  Jose  and  take  receipt  from  the  agent, 
and  have  it  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Grange  at  San  Jose.  This  certificate 
will  enable  you  to  buy  a  return  ticket  for 
one-third  rate.  The  same  rates  have  also 
been  granted  by  the  S.  F.  &  North  Pacific 
(Donahue)  R.  R. 

We  have  also  sent  to  the  Secretaries 
blank  forms  of  application  for  the  fifth  and 
sixth  degrees,  which  will  be  conferred  on 
Thursday  evening  at  the  State  Grange. 

A  circular  will  soon  be  sent  from  the 
Secretary's  office  containing  one  or  more 
proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
full  particulars  in  regard  to  the  excursion 
rates  to  the  State  Grange,  and  other  matters 
of  interest  to  all  Patrons. 

It  is  important  that  full  meetings  of  sub- 
ordinate Granges  be  held.  Every  Patron 
should  be  present  to  discuss  matters  which 
should  be  brought  before  the  State  Grange. 
Among  these  questions  will  be  that  of  co- 
operation as  presented  in  the  circular  of 
Two  Rock  Grange,  published  in  this  issue. 

Every  Grange  which  has  not  taken  action 
on  the  Patrons'  Relief  Association,  endorsed, 
and  its  constitution  adopted,  by  the  last 
State  Grange,  should  give  that  organization 
a  fair  consideration  and  have  the  Master 
report  on  the  same  at  San  Jose.  If  pos- 
sible, have  the  report  supplemented  with  a 
good  number  of  applications  for  member- 
ship. This  would  be  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  views  of  at  least  some  of  the 
members  in  favor  of  protection  and  co- 
operation. 

'  The  political  condition  of  affairs  is 
to  be  deplored  by  every  patriotic  citizen.  So 
long  as  spoils  is  the  motive  power  that  con- 
trols our  conventions,  we  will  have  a  horde 
of  spoliators  to  make  and  administer  our 
laws — a  set  of  political  hyenas  ready  to  do 
the  bidding  of  corporations  that  prey  upon 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  country.  The 
people  have  it  in  their  power  lO  correct  these 
abuses.  It  is  their  votes  that  elevate  the 
demagogues  to  position  and  power."— Ex- 
change. 


RIFE'S  AUTOMATIC 


0  A  I  I  Cn D  k  I  A  "  > o"         *■>  '"'<"'  •bout  Califor- 
U  n  LI  r  U  n  IN  I  n  ■>'» PacIAc  8tate«,9end  » or  the 
"pacific  rural  PRKMN, 

the  best  Illuitrated  «nd  Leading  Farmlug  auj  llorticHltiiral 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  K'c  for  3  iuob.  Two  sample 
copies,  lOo.  EstabUshed  1878.  DEWEY  FCBLIBHUiU  OO 
no  Market  St.,  B.  1. 


WORKS  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP. 


TBS  KZFS:  B'Z'SR.^'D'ZiI  J  i^ZTCXITa 

Is  the  most  simple  and  efficient  machioc  yet  devised  lor  elevating  water  for  irrigation,  filline  rallroaU  tanks,  anp  * 
plying  mills,  f&otories,  dairies,  stock  yards,  country  residences,  small  towns  and  for  various  other  purposes.  This 
ram  is  self-operating,  constant  In  action  and  is  not  only  much  more  efTtcient  than  anything  of  the  kind  ever  put 
upon  the  market,  but  from  absence  of  wearing  parts,  more  durable  and  every  way  reliable.  Many  may  be  referred 
to  that  have  run  for  yeare  eltvatlng  water  in  some  cases  from  100  to  300  feet  without  any  attention  or  expense  in 
the  way  of  repairs. 

These  machines  have  already  come  larrely  into  use  In  all  parts  ot  the  country  and  are  rapidly  superceding 
every  other  device  lor  the  purpo  e.  They  will  work  effectively  under  a  head  as  low  as  two  feet  and  tor  every  foot 
of  fall  will  elevate  20  feet.  6>'  means  ot  an  adjuatinie  lever  the  ."apacity  of  any  of  the  vari  us  s'zes  can  be  reduced 
50  per  c  'nt  or  more,  as  may  be  desired,  to  provide  for  a  variation  in  water  supply,  without  dtsadvantace  or  loss  la 
efficiency. 

WATER  RAISED  AND  WASTE. 

The  fall  from  the  spring,  stream  or  other  source  of  supply  to  the  engine  determines  the  belirht  to  which  the 
water  can  be  elevated,  as  well  as  the  the  relatit  e  proportion  between  the  water  raised  and  wasted,  the  quantity 
raised  varying  a'.'cording  to  the  height  it  Is  carried  and  the  distance  C3nveyed.  For  ordinary  purposes  it  is  sutlicient 
to  say  that  with  a  discharge  pipe  lOlO  feet  in  length,  one-sixth  of  the  water  can  be  raised  and  dischargtd  at  an  ele- 
vation five  times  the  height  of  tall  or  one-twelfth  ten  times  the  height  of  (all. 

Par.les  writing  (or  Information  sh  luld  give  the  quantity  ot  water  that  can  be  supplied  to  the  engine,  either  in 
gallons,  cubic  feet  or  miners' Inches;  the  head  or  (all  (rom  source  of  sunply  to  point  where  the  engine  Is  to  Ix 
located,  length  cf  drive  |  ipe,  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised,  uistance  from  engine  to  plare  of  discbarge 
and  the  quantity  of  water  It  is  desired  to  elevate.  No  reliable  information  can  be  afforded  without  an  explicit  an- 
swer to  these  in(|airies.  Address: 

The  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co., 


General  Western  Agents, 


121  MAIN  STREET,  San  Franci8C^  Cal. 


WHITELEY  MOWERS. 

Made  in  the  following  Sizes:   4  Feet  6  Inch  Cut,  5  Feet  Cut,  Special  \Wide  Cut. 

Th«  Beit  Mower  'n  the  Market.      More  Good  Points  Than  Any  Other. 

SEE  THIS  MOWER  CUTTING  HOOP-POLES  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

ALLISON,  NEFP  &  CO. 

S.  £.  C!or.  Market  and  Main  SU„  San  Franciico,  Cal. 


tS"  Write  for  Our  Neir  Catalogtie. 


THE  GIANT  POWDEH  COMPANY, 

  PATENT   OW>rER8  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE.  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  BBd  MtroBceat  ExploalTM  !■  tbe  World. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  ■tnaan  aad  Bank  BlaatlaK.   Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmer 
use  no  other.   Aa  othera  IMITATE  our  dlatBi  Powder,  so  do  tbey  Judaon.  by  maBHtectnrlBK 
IB  Inferior  arttele. 


The  Qiant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Biacl^  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  ImproTemente,  at  Clipper  Oap,  Flaoer 
Oonnty,  known  as  THE  CUPPEK  HII.I.S,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  It  the  best. 

CAPtI  Bad  FCHE  •(  I.oweat  B«l«*. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  i;allfornia  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LADIES 

DON'T 


*~i  /KT.T.  THE!  XJOOTOn,  -^7\r IxoM.  tlao 

BIOURA   HOME  TREATMENT 

will  save  you  Money,  Time  and  SufferlnK.  Send  for  book  on  Health,  Beauty  and 
Bapplneta.    BICUKA  COMPANT,  %90  Sanaome  St.,  Sao  FrancUoo. 


SErT.  S.  1892 
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Information 

FOI^ 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  buainess  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


K.ern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  6,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  o  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Cjrrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

T'hrough  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

IDrought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  FERQUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,      -      -      -  California. 


Save  Money 

BY  BUYING  FROM  US. 

WE  SAVE  YOU  FROM 
25  to  50  Per  Cent  on 

Telicles  aid 


Oar  Prices  are  Lesa  than  Cur- 
rent Wholesale  Prices  on  this 
Coast. 

NO  CREDIT. 

Everything  Spot  Oash. 


BUGGIES 

which 

are  good  and  substantial, 
finely  finished  and  fully 
warranted,  for  $75. 


CARTS 


$14  to  $23 


HARNESS.,  a. 

kinds  at  all  prices. 

SURRIES 

of  the 

finest  kind  at  $150. 


No.  69.       Price  $77.50. 


OOODS 


SHIPPED 
WHERE. 


EVERY- 


l  lD.  Double  ColUr  Steel  Axl«8,  with       Sarveo  Wheels,  Hd.  Ste<  I  Tire     Uphohtered  in  No.  1  Qrained  Green  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


rBend  for  Catalogue  or  call  on  ug. 


Lrather,  Substaatlally  Built  and  Finely  Finished. 


Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.,  36J  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1863 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


AIm  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrnbs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  QREAT  VARIET?. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES  STOCKTON,  CAL, 


JJBWEY  &  CO.  mHiSSfJa^AiS^'-i  PATBNT  AGENTS. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  i COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAB  FRAHCISCO,  CAL. 
Waretaonae  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
P^ll  OarKoes  of  Wbeat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  ORAIS  BAGS,  Agricaltnral  Implements,  Waggons,  Qroeerlei 
and  MerohandlM  of  every  deeoriptlon  solicited. 

B.  VAN  BVBBT,  Manacer.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 
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The  Almond  in  Ualitornia. 

NiLES,  Aug.  25,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor. — After  a  week  s  illaess 
I  rise  to  a  personal  explanation,  called  fnr 
by  your  kind  notice  of  my  Popular  Science 
Monthly  article  on  almonris.  The  criticisms 
you  make  arc  certainly  just,  as  applied  t6 
the  condensed  form  of  the  article.  I  do  not 
know  who  my  condenser  maybe,  but  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not,  as  I  intended  to,  send  you 
the  primed  article  itself. 

I  mentioned  the  red  spider,  but  may  have 
erred  in  underestimating  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  getting  rid  oi  it,  as  well  as  the 
damige  it  does  if  not  got  rid  of.  So  I  am 
not  responsible  for  the  falie  statement  that 
the  almond  has  no  insect  enemies. 

I  also  stated  that  excessive  or  unskillful 
bleaching  injures  the  meat,  and  how  this  re 
suit  is  to  be  avoided. 

I  named  several  other  varieties  of  the  al- 
mond, and  intended  to  speak  of  several 
more,  as  soon  as  I  got  certain  information 
which  I  lacked  when  the  manuscript  was 
forwarded.  The  same  circumsiaoces  which 
have  prevented  my  writing  for  the  Rural 
Press  during  so  many  months,  prevented 
my  carrying  out  this  plan.  I  hope  I  did 
not  convey  the  idea  that  the  seedling  paper 
shell  named  is  a  leading  variety  as  regards 
acreage.  I  should  really  like  to  know  as  to 
these  new  seedlings,  which  kinds  are  now 
being  planted  to  the  greatest  extent,  and 
which  are  proving  the  most  remunerative, 
Nursery  catalogues  are  neither  definite  nor 
reliable  sources  of  information  on  these 
points.  The  nurserymen's  books  of  sales 
would  be  conclusive  on  the  first  point,  and 
on  the  second  the  testimony  of  orcbardists 
would  be  good.  I  should  like  to  see  some 
of  it  in  the  columns  of  your  paper.  It  would 
certainly  be  valuable  information  of  which 
all  prospective  almond-planters  ought  to  be 
in  possession.  The  whole  country  is  inter- 
ested in  having  its  almond  orchards  planted 
in  the  best  varieties.  It  is  so  in  all  (arming. 
Who  can  estimate  the  loss  we  all  sustain  from 
the  fact  that  stockraisers  are  careless  or  un- 
informed as  to  breeds? 

My  condenser  seems  to  make  me  say  that 
sacks  cost  the  almond-growers  of  the  State 
$2,000,000.  This  was  the  estimate  I  put  on 
the  cost  to  producers  of  all  kinds  of  sacked 
produce. 

I  must  thank  you  for  the  compliment  of 
giving  my  article  so  much  space,  and  also 
lor  correcting  a  few  of  the  errors  in  its  con 
densed  form.  But  they  are  such  as  I  should 
be  sorry  to  have  your  readers  think  me 
guilty  of,  hence  this  correction,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  though  I  am  pleased  to  observe  that 
you  took  care  to  hint  that  perhaps  they  are 
my  condenser's  and  not  mine,  for  which  also 
1  am  constrained  to  express  my  cordial 
thanks. 

If  they  cause  discussion  which  will  call 
forth  information  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  or- 
chardist  and  the  State,  I  shall  not  feel  so 
bad  after  all.         Henry  J.  Philpott. 

How  and  When  to  Prune. 

An  eway  read  by  I.  C.  Wood  of  Ontario  at  the  Chlno 
Farmers'  Institute. 

By  request  I  prepare  this  paper,  "The 
Pruning  of  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees."  So 
much  has  been  written  and  said,  and  so  well, 
I  fear  this  paper,  at  least  in  part,  will  only 
be  a  repetition.  I  will  confine  this  article, 
however,  to  a  few  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
deciduous  fruits  and  those  that  are  planted 
most  extensively  and  seem  so  well  adapted 
to  this  immediate  section.  The  same  rule 
laid  down  as  a  system  to  follow  can  be  ap- 
plied to  most  of  the  deciduous  varieties  of 
fruit. 

First,  I  would  impress  upon  the  average 
planter  the  importance  of  selecting  good, 
strong,  young  trees.  One  year  old  from  the 
bud,  if  well-grown,  is  the  proper  age.  In 
fact,  with  the  ewception  of  the  apple  and 
pear  and  cherry,  I  would  not  accept  trees 
over  one  year  old  from  the  bud.  The  plum, 
peach  and  apricot,  if  properly  grown  and 
not  too  much  crowded  in  the  nursery  row 
should  be  3i  to  5  feet  high,  stocky  and  well- 
branched.  Why  I  object  to  selecting  an 
older  tree  is  not  because  a  tree  two,  or  even 
three  years  old  cannot  be  transplanted  safe- 
ly (I  would  except  the  peach  or  apricot  and 
plum  if  worked  on  the  peach  root)  and  the 
results  entirely  satisfactory,  providing  the 
plant  has  had  space  enough  to  grow  in  and 
the  head  properly  pruned  and  shaped — a 
thing  that  I  think  is  impossible,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions to  find  in  the  nurseries  of  this  State, 
but  because  the  average  planter,  as  well  as 
grower,  is  not  educated  up  to  the  importance 


of  paying  or  willing  to  pay  for  trees  properly 
shaped  at  the  tight  time  aud  place  in  the  nur- 
series and  under  the  skillful  hand  of  the  nur- 
seryman. 

Select,  as  I  have  said,  trees  one  year  old 
frcm  the  bud  of  peach,  plum  or  apricot.  Lay 
your  block  of  ground  into  squares  of,  say,  15 
to  20  feet  each  way— 15  I  believe  enough 
for  the  peach  and  plum  and  20  for  the  apri- 
cot. When  set,  which  should  be  during  the 
month  of  February  or  March,  go  carefully 
over  each  tree  and  cut  all  side-shoots  close 
to  the  main  stem,  after  which  cut  that  down 
also  to  wi.hin  18  inches  of  the  ground.  Do 
not  set  your  trees  too  deep;  as  a  rule  very 
little,  if  any,  deeper  than  they  were  in  the 
nursery  row,  which  can  be  easily  seen  by  the 
light  color  of  the  bark  which  was  under 
ground.  Sift  the  soil  carefully  among  the 
fine  and  fibrous  roots,  but  leave  them  in  as 
natural  a  position  as  possible.  After  the 
roots  are  all  covered,  firm  the  soil  with  the 
feet  as  solid  as  possible;  in  fact,  plant  as 
solid  as  a  post,  drawing  some  mellow  soil 
about  the  stem  as  a  muich  when  finished. 

If  all  is  well,  your  18-inch  stub  m  due  sea- 
son will  put  forth  many  shoots  all  along  the 
stem.  Rub  all  of!"  as  soon  as  they  get  an 
inch  or  so  in  length,  except,  say,  three;  leave 
these  on  opposite  sides  near  the  top.  Allow 
ihese  to  grow  the  first  season  at  will,  keep- 
ing off  all  others,  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
grow  which  will  not  amount  to  much  after 
the  second  removal.  The  second  pruning 
should  be  performed,  if  possible,  just  pre- 
vious to  the  pushing  of  the  next  season's 
growth,  as,  indeed,  all  pruning  should  be, 
which  allows  but  a  short  time  for  the  severed 
points  to  dry  back  before  the  uprising  sap 
supplies  the  wounded  part  witti  moisture, 
when  the  healing  process  at  once  sets  in. 
While  this  is  not  of  much  importance  where 
only  small  branches  are  removed,  it  is  of 
vast  importance  where  large  wounds  are 
made,  especially  on  older  trees  or  varieties 
that  are  sensitive  to  the  pruning-knife,  as 
the  cherry. 

Tne  branches  that  have  made  their  first 
season's  growth  should  have  made  from  two 
to  four  feet  each;  these  should  again  be  cut 
back  fully  two-thirds  of  their  growth,  and 
each  branch  in  turn  allowed  to  make 
from  two  to  three  branches  each,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  second  season  will  average 
three  feet  or  more,  and  your  trees  will  have 
from  six  to  nine  strong  branches;  each  of 
these  branches  will  have  many  side  or  fruit- 
bearing  shoots,  and  the  plant,  if  properiy 
cared  tor,  strong  enough  to  ripen  its  first 
crop  the  first  season  after  setting.  These 
growths  in  turn  should  be  cut  back  from 
one-third  to  one  half,  according  to  strength, 
and  the  stronger  side-shoots  accordingly, 
always  bearing  in  mind  to  maintain  a  pyra 
midal  shape  to  the  form  of  the  head,  which 
to  maintain  successfully  it  wUI  be  necessary 
to  shorten  in  the  upright  branches  the  more 
severely,  especially  as  our  trees  get  older 
the  tendency  of  sap  is  to  go  to  the  extremi 
ties. 

This  rule  for  pruning  will  apply  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  peach,  prune  or  plum  and 
the  apricot,  and  if  followed  up  with  reason- 
able perseverance  the  first  three  or  four 
yearSy  our  trees  will  become  so  compact, 
the  main  branches  so  rigid  and  the  bearing 
branches  so  close  to  the  strong  wood  that  we 
will  suffer  very  small  losses  with  our  trees 
blowing  to  pieces  or  splitting  down,  as  we 
now  so  often  see  where  trees  are  allowed  to 
grow  at  will  and  carry  the  major  part  of 
their  loads  away  out  on  their  extremities. 

Trees  when  once  into  full  bearing  will  not 
require  often  very  severe  pruning,  as  the 
rampant  wood  growth  will  be  very  much  les- 
sened; however,  a  careful  cultivator  will 
look  over  his  orchard  every  year,  shorten  in 
the  stronger  growth,  remove  dead  branches 
and  thin  out  such  as  are  becoming  too 
thick  as  well  as  unnecessary  suckers.  The 
apple,  pear  and  cherry,  however,  during  its 
first  and  second  season  will  not  yield  as 
readily  to  severe  cramping  as  the  other 
kinds  named,  nor  will  it  be  neccessary.  The 
cherry,  especially  the  Bigarreau  or  Hart 
varieties,  should  be  shaped  the  first  summer 
in  the  nursery  rows  by  pinching  out  the 
leader  when  a  couple  of  feet  high,  and  thus 
made  to  branch  at  the  start,  as  it  does  not  > 
break  readily  from  old  or  ripened  wood  like 
the  peach  or  apricot. 

Summer  pruning,  if  done  at  the  proper 
time,  has  some  advantages,  and  on  the  right 
kind  of  subjects  brings  fine  results,  but 
should  be  confined  to  the  more  vigorous 
sorts.  The  shortening  of  the  summer 
growth  tends  to  check  the  plant  in  what  may 
be  called  the  unnecessary  development  of 
wood-growth  and  the  more  perfect  develop- 
ment of  fruit-buds  by  arresting  the  excess  of 
sap  or  checking  it  in  its  wild  career  of 
wood-making  which  we  see  in  the  strong- 
growing  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  as  well 
as  some  varieties  of  the  apricot. 

Root-pruning  will  accomplish  the  same 
results,  or  in  some  soils  slack  cultivating 


may  tend  to  the  same  end,  as  the  object  is 
to  check  excess  of  wood  growth;  but  in  most 
cases  this  excess  may  be  confined  to  indi- 
vidual trees  or  varieties  in  the  orchard, 
while  others  need  every  encouragement  in 
the  way  of  good  culture;  therefore  it  may 
be  better  to  summer-prune  and  thus  check 
wood-growth  and  encourage  fruitage  by  the 
encouragement  of  fruit-buds.  Much  more 
could  be  said  about  pruning  and  the  field 
could  be  widened  so  as  to  take  in  the 
smaller  growing  deciduous  fruits,  as  the  cur- 
rent, gooseberry,  blackberry  and  raspbeiry 
family,  as  well  as  the  dwaifing  of  those 
treated  on,  but  as  I  understand  it,  informa- 
tion is  more  generally  sought  by  those  who 
make  the  production  of  fruit  a  business  in  a 
commercial  sen:>e.  Therefore  I  have  confined 
this  paper  more  especially  to  these  classes. 


BAEGAlirS  IN  LAHD. 


Choice— 20-acre  trae.  near  Haywards,  10  acres  bear- 
iDKlrult,  tOSOO.  Six  acres  a  block)  P.lo  Alto  trau^, 
$7000.  Lotj  in  town  of  Belmont,  50x300,  $1130  cat  h. 
26  acres  near  Belmont,  $350  per  arre.  Choice  l<  t, 
40x130,  Oakland,  $1  700.  Four  fine  lota,  city  cf  Fresno, 
$•6  0  0  .  40  acres  near  Los  O >tos,  improved,  $1500. 
Also,  otiier  choice  property  (or  sale  cheap,  all  on  easy 
terms.         JOHN.  r.  BVXBEE, 

42  Market  ^t.,  San  Franrinrn. 


FOR$19.00 

We  cjtij  .-lend  you  uuo  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  la  the  reaalt  of  years  of  flgurlng  to  make  the  best 
haraesfl  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Darls  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Just  the  Harneaa  for  an  Klegant  Tvrnoot. 

They  sell  here  tor  136.00,  and  harness  not  aa  Kood  Is 
often  sold  (or  $36.00  In  retail  shops.  It  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  oe  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  HcAlllstar  St.,  San  Francisco. 

OoUar  and  Hamee,  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
Sa  OO  extra. 

Please  state  It  you  want  single  strap  Earnesa,  or  (ilded 
styli!  Harn'ss,  with  traces  double  thrnu^b  'ui 


MONEY  CBN  BE.I^SBY 

"Writing  UB  before  placiuer  your  orders  for 

WIND  MILLS! 

Our  goods  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  our 
prices  are  as  low  as  the  lovpest. 


Eeilpae  Wood  Wheel  mils. 
Hustler  Wood  Wheel  inil  Is. 
Belolt  Steel  Wheel  jnills. 
Angle  S^  Tubular  Steel  Towers. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


CHICACa 


(Mention  this  paper  ) 


S.  f.  TAYLOR  PAPtR  CO. 

PaDer  Mannfaclirers  \\i  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

Lining  Paper  of  erery  description  lor  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAUIK   WRAPS  AND  SWEAT  PAPBRS. 

Uanllla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
ManaCacturera  of  "  Bagle "  Paper  Bass. 
41(1  OlaT  Rtreot.  Ran  Fran«la<u< 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  uioe.  c  ^  u  i.t  '  ti^  for  drving 
RaIsIos  and  Pruam  \\  stiain  iii  24  hours— o  her 
Irui's  less  time.  Nu  sulphur  or  potaph  used.  Retiins 
all  syrup,  Julee  and  flavor  In  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  76  lbs  green  fruit  to  '20  tons.  Send  for  circn- 
lira.  CALIPURNI4  FBUIT  BVAFOKATl  .'WO 
A  M'F'Q  CO.,  847J  8.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


bPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WMlewasi  Yonr  Barns  asl  Fesces! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthar  Saceessfallx. 
Cbtalo^e  and  testimonials  seat  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWBJOHT, 

No.  6  BDMr  Street,  Ban  Fraaeisoo,  Oal. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  OAUIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  GAL. 

Incorporated  April,  ISTi. 


Anthorlsed  Capital  tl.OOO,0M 

Capital  paid  np  and  Reserve  Bund  800,004 
Dividends  paid  to  Stockholders...  780,000 

OFFICKHS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Preeldeal 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  UONTPELUEB  Cashier  and  Uanscsi 

FRANK  McMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banklne.  Deposits  received,  GoM  and  Silvei. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bouKht  and  sold.  Loans  On  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  speolaltr. 

Janoarv  1. 1892  A  HONTPKLUER,  Ifanaesf. 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUIHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
insect  Powder  on  the  Marltet. 


USE 


BY  ITS  INTELUOENT 
hotels,  lostaurant^,  saloons, 
stores  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troubles  me  ioeecls.  It  is 
now  regarded  ax  a  necessity  in  roost 
of  the  principal  hotels  in  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  It  has  been  In* 
troduced  It  has  givrn  complete  sat- 
isfaction.   Owln^  to  an  increased 

firoduction  of  Pyrothrum  flowers, 
rom  which  this  valuable  article  Is 
made,  and  theii  Improved  facilities 
lor  reducing  them  to  powdi  r,  the  max 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  In  lIj 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

M&cli  FrodnclB^  and  Li&mil&ciQriBj  Co., 

STOCKTON,  OAL. 


ALAMEDA  ST£EL  WIND  MILL. 


10,  13  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  an; 
Fi rat-Clans  Mill  In 
the  market 

iLTery  One 
Gnaranteed. 

No  bearings,  do 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  Sim  lest  mill  la 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDoKSa— 


TRUMAN,  HOuKER  k  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresid 


PLOWS 

S:f-BAe&  HAMILTON  sAcm 


U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 


I  IT  DeHveied  u  joor  R.  K.  titatlao  and  ample  tims  M 
bnililiDg  and  teatlnc  aCowed  beion  acceptanoa 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSOH,  Binghamton.  M.  f 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  S0ALB8 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 


Twenty-Sve  per  cent  chea] 
market.  Sen( 


«r  than  any  other  on  tk 
for  Catalogue, 


C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

lae  KBARNY  STbBBT,  SAN  FRANCISCK 


BEST    Ifitb  WASH. 

"Greenbank"  18  degrees  POWDERED  OAU.STI 
SODA  (teste  90  8-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  II 
hlgbost  authorities  In  the  State.  Also  Common  CaasI 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  lor  sale  by 

T.   W.  JACKSON  «  OO., 
Uaoulactorers'  Agents, 
Ho.  B  MARKET  ST..  San  Fr»nolMi 


But.  S,  1892 


f  ACiFie  ruraid  press. 
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WE  WANT^^THE  EARTH 

"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE  "^=- 


WITH 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  REPRESENTS  A  VIXEYARD  ANP   ORCHARD  FENCFD    BXCLUSIVKLY   WITH  THK 

"  ORIQINAL  EUREKA  FENCE." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECULATOR,  VINEYARDIST,  ORCHiRDlST,  STOCK  AND  PODLTRY  Mill 

YOD   CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT  IT. 


IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 

=  ^MF  CENT  ^= 


IT 


PER  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES. 

DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN   EVERY  RESPECT. 


W  Remember,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Owners  of  the  "  RENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLB 
POWER  FENCE  LOOMS,  the  only  machine  which  makes  a  perfect,  straight,  tight  fence. 

Any  size,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  notise.  Send  for  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  testi- 
monials to 

CALIFORNIA   PENCE  COMPANY, 

W»nfo- thl-"  p»P'r  "iTn-RTq  t>t?an^^A>'  STRBBT,  RAN  F-R  vmafo 


SHOULD 

INSURE! 

AND 

Farmers  Should 
KNOW 

THAT 

In  the  dry  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia there  is  great  danger 
from  Fire:  that  the  loss  o' 
a  birn  and  contents,  or 
dwelling  and  contents,  with- 
out Insiran'-e,  often  seri- 
ously embarasses  you. 

INSURE  IN  THE 
OLD 

PHENIX  of 

BROOELYN. 


Perfection  of  Principle  Attained  in  Windmills. 


Buns  When  ethers  stand.  Nolsslesa.  Pelf 
OillDs:   Bearings.    Regu  ation  Perfect. 
Two  Turns  of  Wbf  elOne  Long  St<  oke. 


HERGULESv 

R.F.WIL50N.  ' 


NO  JERK. 

I  will  sell  in  places 
where  I  have  no 
agency  one  ortwo 
windmills    at    a  ^ 
special  low  rate  to  intrr  duce  them. 

A  special  lot  of  TANK  that  MUST  be 
sold,  made  of  clear,  dry  redwood. 

Hercules,  Improved  Davis  and  San  Joaauln 
Windmills,  Tanks,  Etc. 

Write  for  pricep  and  testimonials. 
Spbcial  Baroaivh  -One  I&-H.  P  Otto  Gas  Engine. 
20-H.  P.  Portable  St>am  Engine. 

WORKS:  Cor.  M«ln  St  Otter  Streets,  OFFIGK: 
847  Commerce  Street,  STOCKTON.  OA)^ 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

FERTILIZERS 


OP  THE 


BRAND  A— Containing'  10  toll  per  cent  Phosphoric  Acid,  9  to  10  per 
cent  Potash,  3  to  4  per  cent  Ammonia.  Suitable  for  Sugar 
beets. 

BRAND  B- Containing  14  to  15  per  cent  Phosphoric  Acid,  2  per  cent 
Potash,  2  per  cent  Ammonia   For  grain,  lawns  &  vegetables. 

BRAND  O— Containing  12  par  cent  Phosphoric  Acid,  5  to  6  per  cent 
Potash.  3  to  4  per  cent  Ammonia,   For  fruits  and  vines. 

BRAND  D— Or  Nitrated  Superphosphate,  a  very  high  grade,  intended 
for  irrigated  fruit  orchards,  where  the  soil  and  irrigating 
wate**  are  found  rich  in  potash  Contains  15  per  cent  Phos- 
phoric Acid,  (nearly  alt  available)  and  3i  per  cent  Ammonia. 

PUR^  QUANO  FLOUR,  Containing  48  to  50  per  cent  Bone  Phosphats, 
(the  same  as  pure  bone  meal)  and  li  per  cent  Ammonia. 

PliAIN  SUPBRPBOSPHATa.  or  Di83olV9d  Guano,  (Q-uano  treated  with 
Sulphuric  Acid)  containing  about  16  per  cent  available  Phosphoric 
Acid  and  1  per  cent  Ammonia 


We  Guarantee  uniformity  in  Analysis  and  seek  correspondence  with  bona-fide 
purchasers  of  a  reliable  fertilizer. 

SEE  SAMPLES  ON  EXHIBITION. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO., 

309  &  311  SANBOME  ST..  -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ALL.  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANDFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 

AI.I.  SIZB8 

For  Water  Supply,  HIiiiHg,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Made  In  Lenstha  Desired  from  16  to  80  feet. 


The  Cut  BhowB  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thicKness  of  metal  nsed,  la  graded  according  to  gerrlce 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOK  ALL,  DNDKRGROUND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
In  a  h«th  containing  a  special  mixtuie  of  A8PH  AL,TUM,  PITCH  and 
PETKOI.EUM,  at  a  Temperatare  of  300°  Farenhalt.    It  thus 

re-  elve-'  a  thorough  coating,  both  Inside  and  outsido,  rendering  It  Impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  e^irth,  rust,  etc.,  and  Is  practically  Indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Galvanized,  for  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS.  DRY  HOUSES.  STA3L.BS,  ETC. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO, 

SAM  FRAHCISCO-fAN  JOSE-  LOS  ANGELES. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 

each;  untested,  tl.UO  e»oh.  L  Hlrea,  fl.:^  each.   Root's  V 

Eoove  ■•o'.iouB,  $S.OO  per  1000.   Dadaut'i  eomb  toondatloa. 
0  and  6Gca  aoiuid.  Smoken,  $1.00  eaoh.  Qlobe  Tells,  $1.00 
Moh,  (to.   WH.  SrZAH  *  fKHT.  Bmi  Urteo.  (M. 


FRUIT 


EVhPORATOR 


THE  ZIMMERMAN 
Tbe  Ktnndard  Machine 
Mfferent  «lzM  and  nrlcM.  lUaitraUd  eatatocv*  (rt*. 
THK  BLTirraB  inOM  works  CO.,  OliMtaaaM,  Ob 

JAMBS  LINFORTH.  AiCt.,  37  MarkatBt.  8.7. 
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Preservation  of  Eyesight. 

We  have  frequently  in  these  columns,  says 
Optician,  given  hints  and  advice  concerning 
the  care  and  preservation  of  the  eyesight  in 
middle  life  and  old  age.  Up  to  the  present, 
however,  we  have  not  pointed  out  that  the 
excessive  use  of  tobacco  not  only  weakens 
the  muscles  of  the  eye,  but  also  produces  a 
lowering  of  the  acuity  of  vision  and  a  form 
of  color-blindness.  In  fact,  among  the 
sources  of  the  greatest  trouble  to  the  eye- 
sight, strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  chew- 
ing of  tobacco.  The  excessive  use  of  wine, 
spirits  or  beer,  the  indiscriminate  administra- 
tion of  quinine,  the  use  of  cosmetics  for 
heightening  the  luster  of  the  eye,  and  mix- 
tures for  dyeing  the  hair  and  eyebrows,  may 
also  be  ranked  among  the  destroyers  of 
vision,  and  there  is  a  case  on  record  where 
a  diminution  of  vision  has  been  traced  to 
the  wearing  of  an  artificial  wreath  of  flowers. 

Another  source  of  failing  vision  may  be 
traced  to  impeded  circulation.  The  wearing 
of  tight  neck  covering,  such  as  collars  which 
are  too  small,  or  shirt-bands  or  neckties 
tightly  drawn,  should  be  avoided,  as  they 
prevent  the  downward  column  of  blood  re- 
turning 10  the  heart,  and  dilatation  and  de- 
velopment of  disease  is  likely  to  follow.  The 
same  rule  holds  good  of  constriction  of 
other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the 
waist.  Another  most  serious  source  of  eye 
strain  is  constant  reading  in  railway  car- 
riages, which  is  the  practice  of  nearly  all 
business-men  in  going  to  and  from  their  of- 
fices, and  the  injury  to  the  eye  from  this 
cause  alone  is  incalculable. 

Nothing  gives  tired  eyes  greater  relief 
than  a  green  disk  or  square  of  sufficient  size 
suspended  on  a  direct  line  of  vision  at  or 
ajainst  a  wall  on  which  the  eyes  can  rest; 
but  best  of  all  to  look  upon  is  a  green  grass 
plot  or  green  trees.  We  advance  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  would  be  a  public  boon  if  our 
magazines  were  printed  on  paper  of  a  neu- 
tral tint,  and  the  drop-curtains  in  theaters 
should  have  scenes  painted  on  them  show- 
ing great  persp;ctive.  It  is  a  rest  to  the 
eyes  after  the  contracted  effort  in  trying  to 
watch  the  facial  expression  or  eyes  ot  an 
actor  to  look  upon  such  a  picture.  Many 
theaters  have  drop-curtains  in  which  per- 
spective is  abspnt.  The  result  is  that  no  re- 
lief is  given  the  eyes  after  each  act,  and 
people  with  the  least  visual  defect  always 
suffer  from  eye  strain  after  spending  an 
evening  in  such  places  of  amusement. 

After  the  last  epidemic  of  la  grippe,  we 
were  particularly  impressed  with  the  large 
number  of  people  complaining  of  the  loss  cf 
power  of  the  converging  muscles  of  the  eye. 
Upon  investigation,  we  found  that  while 
these  patients  were  confined  either  to  bed  or 
home,  th'y  would  read  incessantly.  The 
result  of  this  overtaxation  was  weakened  eye 
muscles,  and  so  long  as  they  remained  un- 
supported by  lenses  the  patient  suflered  with 
pain  over  the  eye  region,  headaches  and 
other  evidences  of  eye  strain.  Individuals 
suffering  from  any  depressing  disease  should 
be  as  guarded  as  to  the  length  of  time  they 
read  or  use  ihcir  eyes  on  straining  work  as 
they  are  with  regard  to  physical  exertion  of 
aiy  Kind.  Fresh  air  and  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  light  are  great  essentials  to  good  eye- 
sight. High  temperature  helps  to  ruin 
people's  eyes  more  than  is  generally  known, 
while  too  much  light,  especially  if  it  be  re- 
flected, is  particularly  injurious. 

The  Earth's  Elements. 

The  planet,  as  the  storehouse  of  material 
for  every  construction,  natural  or  human, 
yields  a  certain  nnmber  of  elements.  About 
64  may  be  accepted  as  the  number  hitherto 
discovered,  and  these  certainly  are  all  that 
are  of  any  mass  or  quantity.  Out  of  these 
for  structural  and  working  use  only  about 
one  fourth  are  employed  either  by  nature  or 
by  man.  Nature  uses  largely  four  gases  : 
Oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  chlorine.  She 
uses  also  largely  two  inorganic,  nonmetallic 
bodies,  carbon  and  sulphur.  She  uses 
metals,  calcium  and  iron.  She  uses  one 
metalloid,  phosphorous.  Man  in  his  work 
uses  all  these  elements,  with  some  others. 
Nature  uses  iron  sparingly;  man  uses  it 
largely.  Nature  uses  the  metal  calcium 
largely,  letting  it  enter  into  the  construction 
of  the  bone  of  every  skeleton  of  animal;  man 
uses  calcium  in  a  rough  way,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  buildmgs,  in  the  compound  form  of 
lime,  together  with  other  metals  in  the 
grand  storehouse,  tin,  copper,  and,  lately, 
aluminum,  substances  which  nature  shows 
no  preference  for  in  any  of  her  artistic  and 
mechanical  works.  Man  also  uses  zinc, 
lead  and  mercury,  for  which  nature  has  no 
special  employment  that  is  obvious  to  us. 

Man  uses  carbon  for  the  same  purposes 
as  nature  uses  it.  He  employs  it  as  fuel;  so 
does  she;  but  he  in  the  crude  form  of  coal, 
from  which,  also,  he  produces  for  other  pur- 
poses diflferent  useful  products  artistically 


applicable  as  coloring  substances,  in  which 
art,  as  he  may  one  day  find  out,  he  is  follow- 
ing some  undiscovered  natural  design.  Man 
uses  the  same  elemental  y  gases  as  nature 
does,  with  others  that  she  does  not  employ 
with  the  same  intention.  Both  use  oxygen 
for  sustaining  combustion,  but  nature  uses 
it  systematically  for  construction,  which  man 
does  not,  Man  uses  hodrogen  for  combus- 
tion as  nature  does,  but  not  for  construction. 
Man  takes  advantage  of  nitrogen  for  con- 
centration of  energy;  nature  takes  the  same 
advantage,  by  which  hydrogen,  though  neg- 
ative, becomes  the  most  important  of  vital 
structures;  but  she  does  more,  she  makes 
nitrogen  constructive  as  well  as  concen- 
trative,  an  art  man  has  not  attained. — Long- 
man's Magazine. 


Our  Agents, 


J.  C.  HOAG — San  Francisco. 
R.  G  Bailky— San  Francisco. 
Geo  Wdson— Sacrameuto.  Cat. 
Samokl  B.  ruFF— Creslon,  Cal. 
Mrs.  Bhuck  B.  Lbb— Tehama  Co 

».  '4   RnoToK  -MM"t.ftT>o, 

Chas.  F,  TowNSBNry— Sierra  and  Nevada  Cos, 

A.  C.  GODFRKY— Oreeoii. 

W.  H.  Murray— California. 

E.  B.  Poktrh— San'a  riniz  Co. 

E.  H.  ScHAKFFi.K— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Co'*. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Hnmholdt  Co. 


FERTILTZERS. 

A  careful  study  of  the  soil,  and  the  growth 
and  development  of  whatever  may  be  put  into 
it,  is  something  that  fhould  occupy  the  spare 
lime  of  all  farmers.  As  more  intelligence  is, 
from  year  to  year,  being  applied  to  working  the 
ground  for  all  it  is  worth,  the  subject  of  fertil- 
izers— reliable  and  adapted  to  different  soils  and 
conditions — becomes  one  of  prime  importance. 
Visitors  to  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento  this 
month  are  advised  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
the  exhibit  of  the  Mexican  Phosphate  anrt 
Sulphur  Co.,  of  which  H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co.  of 
309-311  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  i  re  agents 

ATTENTION 

Is  called  to  the  advertisement  in  this  issue  of 
Rife's  Automatic  Hydraulic  Engine  or  Ram 
U  is  being  introduced  on  thia  coast  by  the  Pel 
ton  Wa'er- Wheel  Co.  Judging  from  the  strong 
t»stimonials  of  those  who  are  using  this  Ram 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  its  success  in 
the  Pacific  States  will  speedily  follow  its  intro- 
duction 


8FFEh 


Our  sales  testify  that 


WE   DO  EXCEL 

On  this  impoitaut  staple. 

THE  BIGGEST  RUN 

FAMILY  MIXED  GROUND, 


Bulk,  a,  -M. 
3-lb  tins) 


weight,  alr- 


(  3-lb  tmsi  J.  „ 
Or  packed  in...  }  5-lb  tinsj  *  ,  i.,^; 

(JO-lb  tins)  "B""" 

OuT"sMITHS'  PURE  JAVA  AT  30o 

Is  unsurjia^sed. 


Our  HOTEL  MIXED  at  2oc 

Fills  the  risht  niche. 


reenCoffee 

TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT 

All  kiiiih — True  to  name. 


At  t  elow  jobbiug  prices, 

AND:Y0U  GET  WHAT  YOU'PAY  FOR. 


¥  r  full  quotation.', 

SEE  THIS  MONTH'S  PRICE  LIST. 


416-418  FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 


imUSa  M.  BAVEN. 


THOlfAS  K.  HAVEM, 


NoUry  Publla 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 


No.  K8O  Cmlirornik  ^treat. 


ALMOND  HOLLERS  FOR  SALE 

IKTIMOTON,   ALAMEDA  OOUMTT,  OAX, 


Coinini$3iop  flercliapt;. 


OII.TOH  PROS 

Commission  Merchaxits, 

 ASD  DIALIM  IR  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advancee  made  on  OonalsnmeDte. 
808  ft  310  Davii  St.,        Ban  Praseii  0. 

[F.  0.  Box  108A.1 
jVConalKumecito  Solicited, 


AILISONGRAY&CO. 

SOI,  60s,  505.  507  A  509  Front  St.. 

AndSOOWMhlngtonSt.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

P«)Cl.TBY,KOOS,GAlME,OKAlN,PBt)DUOf 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

CommissioQ  MerctiaQts. 

GREEN    AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULIRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RUTTUKJiS 
418,  416  A  417  WKShinaton  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  209g.)  8AN  FRANCISCO 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

SIO  California  St.,  S.  P 
Membera  ot  the  Sao  FnnoUco  Prodace  ExchuKC, 


rPersonal  atte'  tlon  i^veo  to  s%\9»  and  llt>enl  advaocei 
made  on  GODni^nmentB  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


[■STASUBHID  IRfti.) 

6E0R6E  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

39  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street 
Sak  FaAN'cieoo,  Cal. 
i^SUIPPINO  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY.-K» 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

SucccBBore  to  Brat  Ekios.  Rstiblished  ISbb. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F  Produce  and  Hay  Exchange. 
OCR  SPECIALTIES— Grain,  Beans  «  Hay, 

Coneignmenta  from  farmers  and  othtrs  solicited 
Hii^hest  market  prices-  Prompt  returns.  Correspond' 
ence  invited. 

No.  220  OL^Y  ST..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


EVELETH  &  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Eire 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  422  Front  St..  anil  221,  223 
225  and  227  Washinrton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


ALIFORNIA  1;RUITS 


HO\li  TO  BROW  THEM. 

A   MANUAL  OF   METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF   THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

KmbodyioK  the  Eiiwrience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Coustituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  luex|«rienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  w.  fch  California  Is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor  Pacific 
ECRAL  Prbss,  San  Francisco;  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Cali- 
fornia State  Floral  Society;  President 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

Large  octavo-599  Pages,  FdIif  Illnstratet 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

PUBLI8HID  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

t^uBLi.sHKRS  Paoiho  Rueal  Pbkss, 
220  Uarket  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

UAS  ?EA^OISOO,  CAL.  ' 


^eeds,  l>lant$,  tic. 

SaiEaiB  Valley  Nmq. 

A  Fine  Auortment  of  Seciduons  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  1-year-old,  grown  on  Hew 
Land  Without  Irrigation,  Large  Stock  of 

ALMONDS,  JUNE  BUDDED. 

We  can  iruarantcc  every  tree  we  have  grown  true  to 
lable  en  t  free  from  pest, 

We  desire  an  order  from  every  fruit  aection  of  the 
State  and  solicit  a  liberal  correapondeoce. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

racvl  le  Con  ra  Preta  County,      -  Cul. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  OKAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  caoTaaserg.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  RHITH,  TaoSTlIla, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dison, 
Or.  I.  H.  TnoMA8  &  '<ON,  Vlaalla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABIISHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPriONALLT  FIDE  

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  tree  from  all  dlseaae,  true  to  name,  and 

home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot  Residence  o( 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  ii  miles  north  of  NapiL 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  P«4ar,  Plam.  Oberrr,  Peacb,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Ornpe  Vlcea 
and  Small  Prultu. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oranse,  Lemon.  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Perslm- 
muD,  and  ail  kinds  of  Nut^BearloK 
Trees  Sbade  and  Urnameniai 
'Irees,    Shrubs,  Etc 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  fjr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvi'lR  Cal 


BLOO.MIMGTON  (PHOENIX)  NUR.XKRY. 

600  ACRES.     13  CREEWHOUSES. 

B     I?  t  Catalogue 
I     ■   mnHBai^^      Mailed  Free. 

IpPLANTS 

We  offer  a  large  and  tiin»  stock  of  eycrj  de»cription  ot 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings  hikI 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings. 
Esta¥l  1  slTedT852. 

Phcnix  Nursery  Company, 

BaeCMion  toBIB.VKl  TITTLE  a  10.,  BLOOII.MiTO.S,  lU. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orsoge 
Trees,  Plreapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc 

Plants  sa'ely  shipped  ev»ry 
where.  Send  stamp  tor  new 
and  full  catalr^un  which  telll 
all  about  this  subject. 

REA.SONKK  BROS., 
Oneco,  FlK. 


THE 


WHITE  IS  KING 


OF  ALL 


SewiDg  Macbines. 


simple  In  Ck>ostructlon,  LIgbl 
Running,  Host  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome, 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  OO,, 

Q48  St  946  MABKJET  8Tu  8.  F, 
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MITCHELL  WA60NS,  WITH  STAKE  RACK  BEDS  AND  BRAKES. 

Farm  Wagon  Gears.  Header  Wagon  Qearf?. 


MOLINE  STEEL  WALKING  PLOWS, 
MOLINE  GANG  PLOWS, 

SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS, 

BISSELL  CHILLED  PLOWS. 


So.  105,  RICE  COIL  SPRING  BCG9Y 
WITH  HANDY  TOP. 


Great  Western  Cutaway  Harrow. 

BEST  IN  THE  MARKET.      See  oup  WHITELEY  MOWER  cutthg  Hoop  Poles  at  the  State  Fair. 


Southeast  Corner  Market  and  Main  Sts,  San  Francisco. 


(MENTION  THIS  PAPER) 


yiicationai 


Bowens  Academy, 

University  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YODNQ  MEN. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 
but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWENS.  M.  A.,  Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Sarveylng,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISCO.OAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $3S;  Bullion  and Chlorlnatlon  Assay. 
t2(!;  Blowpipe  Assav,  910.    F^ll  course  of  assaying,  (50 
ESTABLISHRD  1884  tS"  Send  for  circular 


Analytical  Chemists  »nd  .■^ssayers. 

ESTABUSHED  18S7  —  109i  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Angeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  beit  laboratory 
In  Southern  California  and  are  prepared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyst;^  of  all  Met&la,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer 
tilizers,  Eta    ASSAYING  TAUGHT 


ACTVAI.    BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


I.IFE  30HOI.ARSHIF8,  $7S. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
Ergliah  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circulars       i'   •    KOBINS'i."!.  Free. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQB. 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

F>B  8ETENTT  -  KITE  DOI.I.ARS  THIS 
College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
Knglish  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
(or  six  full  montlis.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  hag 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State. 
Send  por  Cisotn.AK. 

K.  P.  HEALD,  Pi«8<dent. 

0,  &  HALET,  Secretary, 


WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 
Never  Requires  Oiling  or  Climbing  of  Towers. 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oU  than  other  mills 
that  are  oiled. 
PraotlcallT,  this  mill  requires  no  attention.  Truly  a  Gem  and  worth 
its  weight  In  gold.  It  combines  Beauty,  Strength,  Durability  and 
Simplicity.  Governs  itself  perfectly,  is  easily  erected  and  is  sold  on 
its  merits  In  fact  it  is  the  best  mill  on  earth.  They  are  geared  back 
three  to  one — the  whole  making  three  revolutions  to  one  stroke  of  the 
pump— mtking  them  run  in  the  lightest  wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  is 
made  entirely  cf  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  Kfh  one  e,t  our  Gem  Windmil's 
is  warranted.  If  not  tatlsfactory  freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  and 
money  refunded. 

Send  for  Catalogue— Mailed  Free. 

WB  ALSO  CAERT 

Pumps  of  all  kinds,  Tanks,  Pipe,  Fittings, 
Hose.  Etc. 


Firce  Fiyy,i  CasI 

Toete  pumps  ars  made  cBpeclaUy  to  take  the  pUce  of  our  more  expensive 
Suction  and  Force  Pumps;  they  have  a  brass  stuffing-box,  nicely  turned  up 
and  finished,  through  which  a  bracs-cased  piston  rod  passes;  a  brass  valve 
seat,  and,  with  a  revolving  brake  and  bearer,  it  is  available  io  any  imaginable 
position.  You  are  ca)  able  of  forcing  water  into  a  tank  or  attaching  a  hose  to 
the  spout  cf  pump  for  washing  windows,  carriages,  watering  gardens,  sprink- 
ling streets,  etc.  It  is  the  most  valuable  pump  for  extinguishing  fires,  etc. 
This  pump  is  adapted  for  wells  where  it  is  not  over  28  feet  to  water;  they 
will  force  water  60  feet  in  height  if  necessary. 


FOR  WINDMILL  OR  HAND  USE. 

Se>0t    X^lxidxxk.lll    F-um^  Ixx  XTse. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  giving  full  descri).  tion  of  all  kinds  o{  Pamps,  for 
Band,  WIn'ImlU  and  Power  Use. 

BRASS  GOODS,  HOSE,  POWERS,  ia  fact,  evety thing 
connected  with  Pump  and  Pipe  Basineas, 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAIIED  FREE. 

WOODIN  &L  LITTLE, 

312  &  314  Market  St.,     San  Francisci,  Gal. 


WHEN  YOU  BUT, 


BUY- 


THE  BESTl 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
Iclnd  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
iiood  work  every  time. 


Ubskks.  H.  H.  Mooki  &  SoMB,  Stockton,  Cal.— Onn.1- 
■im:  In  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  atate  that  I  used 
four  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
;ow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  It  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  autbeo. 
(icated  quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (lU 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy  I  consider  It  a  nectsslty  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
sale,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holstelns  and  Berkshlros. 

Ifenlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


a.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGQISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


BAKER  ^'^^  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 
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III  HE  X)AIRY. 


Humboldt  Alfalfa. 

Laribee,  Aug.  19,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— Alfalfa  is  no  strange 
sight  in  the  valleys  of  this  county,  and  it  is 
also  grown  on  the  foothills  along  the  ocean. 
But  back  in  the  interior,  where  there  is 
sufficient  warmth  to  raise  the  choicest 
prunes,  peaches  and  grapes,  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  alfalfa  would  be  out  of  its  ele- 
ment. 

Last  week  Mr.  A.  J.  Fairbanks,  of  the 
Fort  S'ward  ranch  near  Blocksburgh, 
showed  me  a  field  of  alfalfa  that  he  sowed 
in  1886,  that  was  about  six  inches  high  af'er 
having  cut  three  hay  crops  this  season.  Mr. 
Fairbanks  had  this  strip  of  land  planted  in 
corn  for  two  years  before  sowing  alfalfa, 
and  the  ground  was  entirely  free  fnim 
weeds  and  in  excellent  condition.  He 
plowed  the  ground  twice,  and  about  ten 
inches  deep,  then  cross-harrowed  and  sowed 
one-half  the  usual  amount  of  barley  with 
the  alfalfa  to  protect  the  latter  from  frosts. 
ThK  alfalfa  and  barley  were  sown  at  the 
same  time,  and  then  harrowed  lightly. 

Barley  was  preferred  on  account  of  its  rapid 
growth,  and  would  sooner  give  protection  ti 
the  young  growth.  It  is  a  debatable  question 
whether  anything  should  be  sown  with  alfalfa 
or  not,  and  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that 
instead  of  sowing  the  alfalfa  and  barley  to- 
gether, it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the 
barley  was  up  a  few  inches  and  then  sow 
the  alfalfa  and  roll  the  ground,  but  whether 
the  rolling  would  be  sufficient  covering  for 
the  alfalfa  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

The  above  field  lies  on  the  west  bank  of 
Eel  river  and  is  very  level,  of  a  rich,  sandy 
loam,  .-'nd  is  about  80  feet  above  low  water. 
There  is  no  chance  to  irrigate  this  five-acre 
tract,  consequently  all  the  moisture  it  re- 
ceives comes  from  rains  and  the  soil.  The 
three  hay  crops  ctU  this  year  yielded  40  tous 
of  hay,  and  considering  that  the  last  crop 
was  cut  August  3d,  and  that  the  field  will  be 
used  this  fall  to  give  weak  calves  a  start  to 
carry  them  through  their  first  winter,  the 
showing  is  not  bad  for  a  five-acre  field. 

There  are  many  places  in  this  section 
where  water  could  be  brought  on  to  the  land 
and  alfaKa  or  clover  could  be  irrigated  the 
ye^r  round,  but  of  course  a  few  floodings 
would  suffice. 

In  th's  portion  of  the  country  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  sow  too  early  in  the  spring, 
and  if  anything  is  to  be  sown  with  slfalfa, 
barley  is  undoubtedly  the  best  grain,  owing 
to  its  more  rapid  growth. 

Ed.  Robertson 


Sweet  and  Snnr  Skim  Milk. 

W.  W.  Cooke,  in  the  Country  Gentleman, 
gives  the  results  of  some  feeding  experi 
ments  with  six  pigs  fed  on  skim  milk.  They 
were  divided  into  lots  of  three  each,  one  fed 
on  sweet  skim  milk  and  the  other  lot  on 
that  which  was  sour,  "thoroughly  lobbered 
and  rank,  very  often  wheyed  oflf." 

"  The  pigs  were  fed  two  ounces  of  corn- 
meal  to  each  quart  of  skim  milk  until  they 
were  large'enou^h  to  take  12  ounces  of  corn- 
meal  and  six  q'larts  of  skim  milk,  daily. 
After  that,  whatever  additional  food  they  de- 
sired was  made  up  of  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  wheat  bran  and  gluten  meal. 

"  The  1 2  ounces  of  commeal  and  six  quarts 
o'  skim  milk,  daily,  were  contin'  ed  thiocgh 
the  test  of  the  test,"  from  May  i8th  to  Octo- 
ber 27  tb. 

The  following  tab'e  will  show  at  a  glance 
the  greater  growth  made  by  the  pigs  fed  on 
the  soured  milk: 

GAIN  IN  LIVE  WEIGHT  DURING  TEST. 

No.  of  Tot.  gain   Av.  dsily 

Pig  No.      Food.  days.  pounds.  gaii. 

I  Sweet  Skim  163         154  095 

4                 do  16a         157  0.97 

7                  do  163         162  1. 00 

3  Sour  Skim  162         182  1. 12 

6                  do  162         X76  1. 09 

8   do  163         166  1.03 

Average— S*eet  Skim  158  0.97 

Sour  Skim  175  1.08 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  pigs  fed  on  the 
sour  skim  gained  an  average  of  17  pounds 
each  more  than  the  lot  fed  on  sweet  skim,  a 
fact  which  may  afford  food  for  thought  to 
those  dairymen,  if  there  are  any  among  our 
readers,  who  are  feeding  milk  fresh  from  the 
separator  every  day. 

Mr.  Cooke  says  that  "it  has  been  taught 
widely  during  the  last  year  that  the  patrons 
of  separator  creameries  were  losing  largely 
by  allowing  the  skim  milk  to  sour  before 
they  got  it  to  their  pigs.  *  *  *  A  rather 
extensive  canvass  among  farmers,  recently, 
showed  quite  a  decided  rreponder 'nee  of 
p  gs  doing  better  on  sour  milk  than  on 
sweet* 


After  suggesting  that  the  probable  reason 
for  the  superiority  of  the  sour  milk  i'  due  tt 
certain  chemical  changes  taking  place  dur 
ing  the  process  of  souring,  he  continues 
"It  could  not  be  said  from  our  experiments 
that  skim  milk  could  be  kept  indefinitely 
and  still  not  lose  in  feeding  value,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  there  is  no  loss  in  feed 
ing  va'ue  in  the  first  change  of  souring  and 
lobbering. 

As  to  why  the  sour  skim  milk  shou'd  have 
done  better  than  the  sweet  skim  milk  we 
cannot  tell,  unless  the  answer  is  found  in  the 
greater  relish  with  which  it  was  eaten,  or  un 
less  it  is  a  f.act  that  the  acid,  during  the  hot 
weather,  helps  by  keeping  the  digestion  of 
the  pigs  in  a  little  better  condiiion." 

The  last  sentence  suggests  the  query,  will 
sweet  milk  be  better  than  sour  in  cold 
weather?  As  the  g  lin  of  the  pigs  fed  on 
sour  milk  was  only  17  pounds  each  during  a 
period  of  160  days,  in  hot  weather,  when 
acid  foods  are  considered  beneficial,  is  it  not 
possible  that  milk,  sweet  and  warm  from  th 
separator,  might  prove  superior  to  sour,  un 
der  like  circumstances,  in  cold  weather? 

It  should  also  be  remarked  thit  milk 
which  is  allowed  to  become  filthy,  as  well  a 
sour,  or  in  which  putrefactive  ferments,  as 
well  as  lactic  acid,  are  allowed  to  develop 
will  surely  not  come  under  the  conclusion 
noted  abrve.  Old,  cold  and  unclean  skim 
milk  is  infinitely  worse  than  fresh,  sweet 
milk.  Therefore,  do  not  allow  the  results  to 
be  made  a  cloak  for  carelessness  norneg'ect 


©HE  @TABlaE. 


The  Select  Clydesdale. 

Some  time  ago  we  made  reference  in  our 
columns  to  the  new  rules  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  regard  to  the  importation  of 
pure-bred  livestock  duty  free,  stating  also 
that  the  select  Clyde  had  been  rejected  for 
free  entry  on  account  of  its  being  a  cross 
bred  animal,  being  a  cross  from  selections 
of  both  the  Shire  and  Clydesdale  breed  of 
horses. 

These  crossbred  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
looked  upon  as  pure-bred,  although  they 
have  a  studbook  in  which  their  pedigrees  are 
recorded,  which  also  necessitates  the  record- 
ing of  some  pure-bred  horses  of  both  the 
above-named  breeds  in  order  to  make  the 
pedigrees  complete. 

This,  however,  does  not  constitute  a  ped- 
igree of  any  one  pure  breed,  and  many 
breeders  will  undoubtedly  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  the  new  decree  issued  by  th"  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  regard  t"  the  im 
portation  of  breeding  animals,  as  contained 
in  the  following  let'er  : 

(COPY.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  19  1892. 

Collector  of  Customs,  New  York,  N.  K-SiR 
Upon  the  recommeodation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, made  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  July 
5.  1893,  V  hich  pre-=ciit>fs  that  he  "shall  determine 
and  certify  to  the  Secret  >ry  of  the  Treasury  what 
.ire  recognised  breeds  and  and  pure-bred  animal: 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  483  of  the  Act  of 
October  i,  189"),"  the  name  "Select  Clydisdalt 
Siud-Book,"  in  which  is  recorded  th<-  "  Select 
Clydesdale"  breed  of  horses  of  Great  Britain,  i; 
addsd  to  the  list  of  foreign  lx>oks  givi-n  in  Depart 
meni's  circu'.ar  of  May  2,  1892,  No.  66  (L.  12.734) 
and  free  entry  will  be  accorded  horses  imported  for 
breeding  purposes,  for  which  the  importer  shall 
furnish  a  certificate  of  record  and  pedigree  in  the 
form  prescribed,  showing  that  the  animal  is  pure- 
bred and  admitted  to  full  registry  in  the  book  of 
record  which  has  bef-n  duly  established  for  such 
"Select  Clydesdale''  breed. 

Respectfully  yours, 
[Signed]  L.  Crouse,  Ass't  Sec'y. 

This  looks  like  taking  a  step  backward 
after  all  the  fuss  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Department  in  regard  to  importers  being 
obliged  to  file  certificates  show  ng  that  eveiy 
animal  imported  is  pure  bred  and  has  a 
pedigree  recorded  in  some  standard  stud- 
book,  or  pay  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  the  animal  imported. 

As  well  might  the  Department  have  let 
things  run  along  on  the  old-established 
basis  of  admitting  duty  free  all  pure-bred 
animals  of  recognized  breeds,  in  fact  better 
than  to  adopt  any  such  vacillating  policy  as 
the  one  outlined  above. 


Unitari&n  Literature 

Sen!  fr^^  b.v  »be  CHAaKwe  Adhliult  oI  the  Flrot  Unit*. 
rl»n  Church,  cor.  Qe>ry  anri  Fruikllo  Ste  ,  San  Fran, 
olwu.    Addreu  Mrs.  B.  F.  Gi  dlnits,  as  abare. 


IMPOETAIT  TO  FAKILERS. 

We  hue  a  large  S'lm  of  money  to  la«n  at  a  !ow  rate 
r>l  interest  on  mortRa-.  i>  .  n  ranches  Write  to  ne  for  lull 
pait'c  ilare.  MoWE,  BAND  lASN  &  CO.,  SOS  CalJornU 
St.,  San  Francisco.    Rooir.s  6  and  7. 


$500,000 

To  ioA»  in  *jn  mom  it  th«  Tmar  \Mtrm  hakkit 
rate  ol  interest  on  approved  securltr  In  Farmine  Lands 
A.  SCBULLEa,  Boom  8,  i20  CalUomla  Street.  Ban 
rranclMa 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT 


Hid  OS  oxa. 


GRADER. 

QUICKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
OAREFULEST. 

PER  DAY. 


CAPACITY  FROM  10  TO  50  TONS 

ONE    B<^Y    CAN    BUN  IT. 
SS"  Send  for  llliu'nted  clrcnlar  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSHER,  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  ■  -  -  216  Front  Street,  Manufacturer!, 
Q.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,      -      ■      --3  4  5  Front  Street.  Selling  Agent*, 

SAN   p-'ANCISOO  n/iL 


SHARPLESS 


CREAM 


Adapted  to  Every  Re- 
quirement of  the  Dairy. 
THE  IMPERIAL  RUSS'AI 

CspacUy.  a. I  on  tn  3500 
Lbs.  per  Hoar. 

THE  STAND &RD  RUSSI&I 

Capacitr,  ISOO  t»  1800 
libs,  per  Hon**. 

THE  DAIRY  RUSSIAH, 

Will  Skim  700  to  800 
Lbs.  per  Boar. 

THE  ONLY  DIRECT  STEAM  ACTION  CREAM  SEPARATORS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Operated  on  an  eatirely  different  prlncip'e  from  any  other  steam  gepartt  >r  on  the  American  market. 

Like  1.11  wonderful  inventions  the  very  simplicity  ot  tbis  machine  Is  what  makes  it  so  remarkable.  Thij  sep- 
arator is  d  iven  bv  the  direct  action  ol  the  st^am,  on  a  turbioe  b  icket  rim,  or  whsel,  attached  to  the  bowl  A 
team  pipe  from  the  boiler  is  attached  ti  the  sspara'.or,  and  an  exhaust  steam  pipe  conducts  the  exhaust  stnm 
aw  1 . .  No  olhrr  fittings  of  any  kind  are  ne.ded,  the  simple  turning  on  and  oil  of  the  steam  valve  starts  or  atoja 
the  8-(.arator. 

The  flrit  of  these  Ruuian  S'eam  Separators  were  soli  during  the  Spring  of  1891,  and  during  the  balance  o( 
that  season  some  hundreds  of  them  were  placed  in  different  creameries  and  dairies  throtighout  the  United  States. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Oatalogae  and  get  a  creat  deal  of  Information  about  Butter  aad 

Cheese  Making. 

ALSO  ON  HAND,  ALL  SIZES  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  SHARPLESS  BELT 

SEPARATOR. 

A.  J.  VanDRAKE,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

203  FREMONT  STREET,  -       SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  da  you  usb  dut  Patanl 

st«nvir.QROSS  HEAD??!^' 


IF  NOT.  WHY  NOT? 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street 


cos 


P.&B  .DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patooted  Febt  28, 1888.) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fmlts. 

NO  SEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  NO  HEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pnt  DP  in  Rolls  m\i\mi  1000  siinare  feet,  or  in'  Reams  of  480  SHeets— 24  1  36. 

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  PBANCISCX3. 


Wt.  8,  1892 
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^mki'  tiirectory. 


lib  ltai«e  01  len  In  this  directory  at  BOc  per  line  per  mooth. 


PABSONS  &  GRIPPITfl,  GeyservUle,  Sonoma 
Co  We  will  exiiibit  eome  of  our  pure  bred  Eagiish 
8bir«  SUlllons  at  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento.  Pro- 
spective bay  era  should  see  our  stock  there. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


W.  H.  BOBKB,  626  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Re(i:istered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  priMS,  sweepstakes 
■od  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
rare  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.   All  strains. 


JBB8BTS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Bestistered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PBTBBSBN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  It  Breeder 
~  of  registered  Shorth'tm  Cattle.     Toung  bulls  tor  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  tor  sale. 


WHiD  FLOWBB  STOCK  FARM,  Freeno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  ft  Bro.,  Props.,  S/ic  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Crulkshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  floe  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  lor  sale. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  of  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL.  ||| 


-OF  — 

strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  stands  PEBFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921; 
HOOSIES  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land; 
al*o  recorded  In  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
I  have  first-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  IVj  miles  northeast  of  Davlsville,  tal. 
Personal  inspection  EOllcited.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.   Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Sed  Color. 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexee,  (or  sale.  Address 

all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W,  8.  FBITSCJH,  Petaluma. 


OHABLBS  B.  HUMBBBT,  Clorerdale,  CaL,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Frleslaii 
OatUe.  Catalogues  on  application. 


M.  D.  HO  "^KIHS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBBOHBBON  HOBSBS.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  oata- 
logne  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakevllle,  Sonoma  Oo.,  OaL,  breeder 
of  Bolstered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BBijBDBB    OP    BBGISTBBBD  JBBSBT 
Cattle.   H,  A.  Hayhew,  Niles,  CaL 


P.  H.  MUBPHT,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  o(  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  BAXEj  Si  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Frandsco, 
0*1  Importers  and  Breeders,  (or  pa«t  21  years,  o( 
•very  varletv  o(  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


Addreas; 


Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  o(  the  Aaggie, Netherland, Nep- 
tune, Cli(den,  Attis  aod  uther  (amilies.   None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

3E»OTTIjTH"V— Nearly  all  Varieties. 

^  .  Third  Edition  POULTKY  &  STOCK  BOOK,  50  cents 
'  ~  '  by  mail  postpaid.    Thirteen  years  experience  on  Uiis  coast. 

v/\/  TS/r.  J>3"HjUS  efts  GO.,  I-»os»  .^xxereloci.  Ocal . 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE   FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Loa  Anseles.  OaL 


tyil.TJAM  NILBS,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Baglslered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DBBB  MOUNT  POULTBY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkey?, 
TOatouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  ai:d  Guinea  Figs. 


O.  BLOM,  St  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


OAL.IFOBNIA  POUL.TBT  FABM,  Stockton, 
OaL,  send  (or  illustrated  and  deKriptive catalogue,  free. 


J(^N  McFABLlNa,Ca;istoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  o(  Choice  Poultry.  Send  (or  Ciretilar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Piga 

B.  G.  HBAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  o(  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  (or  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


O.H.DWINBLLE, Breeder o(  Shropshire ani  Shrop- 
(hire-Uetino  cross-bred  rams,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co. ,  CaL 


F.  B0LL.ABD,  Woodland, Cal. ,  Importer  and  breeder 
ai  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Premium  Band  o(  the  State 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  (or  Sale. 


B.  H.  CBANB,  Petaluma,  Ca<.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  MiseourL 


J.  B.  HOTT,  Bird's  landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shtopshlre  Sheep.   Rami  (or  sale. 


SW/NE. 


BED    BALI.  BBAND. 


Genuine  ooff  with  RED 
BALL  brand.; 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Oanible, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  eto.,  etc 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows: 
It  Increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

8XS  Howard  St.,  8>b 
Franols«o,  Oal. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shrop=blre  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  (rom  En^iland,  or  bred  dlrecii 
from  Imported  Stock. 


I  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep— 
(or  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinklea 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  JS  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes  (or  sale. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR   POULTRY  FOOD. 


Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  30, 1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WE  WARBAXT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORBEN  CUT  BONli:  WILL  DOUBLE  THE  MUMBEB  OF  EGO<«, 
will  make  them  36  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  o(  the  whole  flock 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  CalKomia  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  o(  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  in(ormation  in  relation 
to  (eedlng  green  out  bonea 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooaat  Ascenta.  PETALUMA,  OAL. 


COOPER'S 


WILLIAM  NILES,LoB  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland^3ilna  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Circulars  free. 


TYLBB   BBAOH,    San  Joae,  CaL,    biMder  of 
Ihoranghbred  Berkshire  and  Ifissex  Hogs. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  De  lers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
EngrMsli    Sblre  Draft. 

Cleveland  Bny 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions 

1S9  Eighteenth  ^t., 
Loa  Angeles,  Calirornia 

Write  for  CaCalogae. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

OAKLAND,        -  CAL. 

Importer  and  Breeder  o( 
English  Shire,  Clydesdale, 
Percueron   and  Coach 

Horses. 
Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  &  EASY  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  A  SSdSta. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Address  Box  8S. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERU) 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Ooo- 
tribotor  to  the  "  PaclBo  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  o( 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles, 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operationa  tOt  BRODERICK  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Oalli  to  the  soontry  promptly  attondsd  to.  Telephone 
No.  MOT. 


One  Case  Makes  lOOO  Qalls  Dip. 


SHEEP  DIP. 


PBIOE   tie   PER  CASB. 


Wool  Comiission  Mercliaiits,  M  Agents  for  tie  Sale  of  all  tinis  of  LiTe  Stoct. 

807  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  PBANOIBCO    P  O  BOX  2079. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  ODe  cent  each.  Kaslly  applied;  a  nourinher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Li - 
tie's  dip  is  put  up  iu  reS.  iron  dmmB  contaiDinK  5  English  or  6^  American  gallonf ,  and 
is  eold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  th  ^  conTenience  of  our  maoy  cuatom- 
ers  it  is  also  put  up  in  one  gillon  packages,  for  which  n  e  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "  Little's  Dip." 

CJ-A-TTOJNT,  B3BTsT«  ets  OO., 

Successors  to  Falkkek,  Beli.  AOo.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  406  CALIFORNIA   STREET,  SAN  FRANC'SCO.  CAL. 


COLTS  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 
—  HAS  — 

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Bates  Tery  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDBD  AT  ALL  TIMBS. 


D 


aWBY  d»  UO.,  PATBNT  AOBNTa,  dlM 
llaiktt  M..  aaa  rraadaso.   Derator,  U  Front  M. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM. 

SILBBBT  TOMPKINS.  Proprietor, 
P.  O  Box  148  San  Leandro,  OaL 


MONEY  Make  Some 

By  ueing  tbe  Pacific  Incabator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  batch  anv 
kind  of  eggg  better  than  a  hen.  In  nnf- 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Ponltrj 
and  Ponltrj  A  ppllances.  Send 
8  ct».  In  etampe  (or  SJ-page  cataloe^e, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  tnor- 
oughbred  fowls,  to  Pacific  Incaba- 
tor Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal 


■  T  U  K  • 


HiLSTED  INCDBATOR 

CX)MPA  NY 
IBIS  MyrU*  street^  •'■^■u«  CaL 

flend  Stamp  for  Circular 


DAIII  TDVIMdJ  Hene  arebeidnnlnc 
r  \J\J  U.  I  If  T  Iwl  B  l«  f  to  slop  laying  and 
consequently  the  price  of  eggs  Is  altaucing.  Every  me 
■  hould  now  feed  Welltngf on's  Imrroved  Vgg  Food  regularly 
if  they  de'drt  to  have  ttgi  to  sell  vljen  they  reaca  high 
pr'oea.  ii«t  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Prrprleior, 
B.  F.  WEXLIMOrON,  «U  WasJtiiagtoii  Bt ,  Sao  FrandMO. 


STOCK  FARM. 

,     -      -  Proprietors 


WOODSIDE 

WILMANS  BROS. 

Successors  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thorooghbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NBWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAL. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  H.  Lathrop,    A  (ent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W,  A.  8HAF0R,  -  •  Middletown,  Obl<x 

L4.RGFST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  O.  D.  SHFEP. 

Twelve  Tears'  Experience.  Imports  will  arrive  from 
Kogbtnd  In  July.  Order  Farly  Qet  yoar  neighbors  to 
Jo'ji.     Order  car  lots  by  frel.ht    Save  Express  cbarKee. 
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Here's  Your  Pump! 


MaNUFACrORBRS  OF., 


THE  TRIPLE  ACTING  POWER  FORCE  PUMP, 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPIBD  FOR 

IRRIGATION  PURPOSES.  FACTORIES,  BREWERIES,  WATERWORKS, 
RAILROADS,  AND  WHERE  A  LARGE  QUANTITY  OF 
WATER  IS  REQUIRED. 

It  is  Durable,  Lierht-Ruaninsr,  and  easily  kep*;  in  order.  It  eaves  at 
at  least  25  per.cent  of  fuel. 

ALSO  MANQFAOTUBBBS  OF 

Patent  Windmills.  Wine  and  Oider  Presses.  Wine  and  Water 
Tanks,  Horsepowers,  and  Pumps  of  all  kinds. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTR.VTED  CATALOOUK. 

F.  "W.  Tg-FLQOEC  c«9  OO., 
SX  ^3e>n.le  )S"t root,         —       -         Saxx  Z*rM.xxolfltoo»  Om.1. 


Here's  Your  Power! 


ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE. 

SIKGLE  AND  DOUBLE,  STATIONARY  AND  MARINE. 


IR^IG\TING  PUMPS, 

M'NING  HOISTS, 

ELECTRIC  L'GHTING. 

.  ELEVATORS, 

PRINTING  OFFICES, 

WOOD  and  IRON  WORKING 
PLANTS,  Etc. 


AbsolQtel}  Safe,  No  Skill 
Reqnired  to  ran  it. 


The  Only  Engine  Guaranteed  to 
Dtvelop  all  the  Power  Claimed  fjr 
it.  It  is  Cheap  and  hai  Ho  £qaal 
where  light  power  ii  reaoired. 


BUILT  FROM  1  H  P.  UP. 


M.  A.  GRAHAM,  Manufacturer, 

Cor.  Beale  and  Mission  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Bend  for  lUastrated  Cstalosne  and  Testlmonlftls. 


CONTINUOUS 
POWERFUL. 
fiAPID. 


The  Farmers'  Own 


We  have  one  preis  used  very  little,  cost  $400,  will  seU  for  $250,  if  ordered  thii 
month.  Full  ciicle,  1 0  to  20  toni  per  day,  $425.  Send  for  circnlar. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


'THE  Most  Ejficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Eelow  Ground  or  Water, 
from  Rot  and  Decay 

carbolineum  wood  preseevinq  go. 

mUCKE  ft  CO.,  Padllc  Coait  Agenti,  5I»  California  Street,  San  Franciaoo.  Cal 


GOLDEN  GATE 

ixie 


ENTIRELY  AUTOMATIC. 

No  Waste  of  Gas  or 
Gasoline. 

POSITIVELY  SAFE 

AND  AS  EASY  TO  START  AS 
LIGHTING  A  LAMP. 

A  OHILD  CAN  BUN  IT. 


Will  Hot  gtt  Oat  of  Order,  and 
will  actually  Develop  all  ths 
Power  Claimed  for  it. 

This  is  GUARANTEED 


Hai  No  Eqaal  as  a  Cheap  and 
Convenient  Motive  Power 
FOS  ALL  PURPOSES. 

MADE  FROM  1  H.  P.  OP. 

Investigation  wiU  Snbitantiate 
Every  Claim  We  Make, 


ADAM  SCHILLING.  2 1 1  S  2 1 3  Main  St..  San  Francisco 


THE  joma  5-Toir  wagoh  scale. 

Prie*  $99,  Dallvarad  Asywhara  la  tha 
Omltad  Ststaa. 

The«»  Scklea  bm-^e  STEEL  BK&RINQS.  Not  Wood- 

BBAB  THIS  IN  MINO. 
•Trom  36  to  60  per  cert  cheaper  thjui  wit  other 
Sealei  of  Uke  qaalltjr.    All  slm  and  Idndi 
ot  Sealae  always  Iji  Mock. 

TnuuB.Hookar  4  Co..  Saa  FrandHO. 


DXWX7   XITGB..^VZXTG  C0MPi^7, 

Engrarlngimade  from  photog;rapha,  drawing;*  and  original  6«tigDi,  tor  newspaper,  book,  eard  and  Job  prlotlnf 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manascrtpt,  legal  doonoMnts,  wlDs. 
eontiacts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  aocuracy.  Ptioto- 
crapha,  stereosoopio  views,  etc.,  dnplloatad,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  tor  maffic lanterns  made  trom  photographs 
Uthocraphs,  and  steel  or  wood  engraringa.  etc  Satisfaotion  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  cities  and  In  all 
^■na.   Addr««,  (or  further  Information,  Dawn  Kmiutuis  Ct>.,  »  Maffcet  8f.,  Saa  Pnadsco. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {"»SiS;t5,^?9«,S^«i.'1  PATENT  AGENTS. 


Sept.  S,  1892 


f  ACIFie  f^URAb  PRESS. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  August  31, 1892 
There  has  been  a  continued  free  inquiry  for 
funds  from  the  grain-growing  sections.  The 
call,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  is  largely  to 
make  advances  against  grain  going  into  ware- 
houses. The  low  bids  made  by  buyers  cause  a 
very  low  general  disposition  to  store  wheat  and 
barley.  Some  of  the  warehousemen  it  is  claim- 
ed have  loaned  wheat  belonging  to  farmers  to 
exporters.  If  this  is  true,  and  those  in  position 
to  know  say  it  is,  then  the  practice  cannot  be 
too  severely  condemned,  for  it  is  not  only  un- 
safe but  it  prevents  buytrafrom  entering  the 
market,  and,  by  their  purchases,  make  better 
prices.  Farmers  should  have  a  private  mark 
on  each  bag,  and,  in  taking  warehouse  receipts, 
have  the  mark  specified.  Farmers'  organiza- 
tions should  look  into  this  for  their  own  bene- 
fit. Warehousemen  who  loan  grain  can,  and 
probably  do,  collect  storage  charges  for  that 
which  is  loaned  ou^  and,  at  the  same  time,  get 
more  grain  for  storage  than  to  fill  the  space 
made  vacant.  Ships  are  lower.  The  rine  made 
a  strong  fight  to  keep  charters  up,  but  the  ten- 
acity with  which  farmers  have  held  grain  has 
caused  them  to  weaken.  A  leading  English 
paper  just  to  hand  claims  that  the  wheat  mar- 
kets of  the  world  are  under  control  of  the  pow- 
erful moneyed  syndicate  which  is  manipulating 
silver.  If  this  opinion  is  well  grounded  then 
wheat  will  be  more  of  a  gamble  than  ever.  The 
action  of  the  market  the  past  week  at  home 
and  abroad  seemingly  gives  color  to  the  state- 
ment, for  when  silver  advanced  wheat  went  up, 
and  when  the  former  shaded  off  the  latter  also 
shaded  off.  But  then  time  will  tell  if  the  wheat 
and  silver  markets  are  manipulated  by  a  big 
moneyed  syndicate.  There  is  no  longer  any  oc- 
casion for  doubting  that  the  wheat  crop,  tak- 
ing all  wheat-growing  countries  as  a  whole,  is 
considerably  below  the  outturn  in  1891,  and 
that  before  the  winter  passes  better  prices  will 
rule.  At  the  moment  the  market  is  unfavora- 
bly influenced  by  the  low  price  of  silver,  a  chol- 
era scare  and  farmers  in  Europe  and  at  the 
East  rep  rted  to  be  selling  corn  very  freely  at 
present  low  prices.  Barley  is  in  an  anomalous 
position,  with  only  an  average  crop  of  bright 
color  and  choice  grades.  The  market  for  the 
latter  is  made  to  move  down  in  sympathy  with 
the  former,  and  that,  too,  with  its  exports 
largely  in  excess  of  what  they  were  at  this  time 
in  1891.  The  very  low  rates  by  rail  to  Atlantic 
sea  ports  are  stimulating  tbe  shipping  demand. 
Poor  grades  of  barley  are  only  salable  at  home 
for  feed  and  for  which  the  market  has  shaded 
off.  Corn  has  held  fairly  steady.  Choice  oats 
have  been  coming  in  slightly  more  freely.  Poor 
to  good  oats  are  in  liberal  supply  and  easier. 
Rye  is  lower.  Flour  is  weak,  with  more  or  less 
cutting  in  prices.  There  appears  to  be  a  big 
fight  on  hand  by  the  flour  combine  to  force 
other  mills  into  the  trust.  Heavy  receipts  of 
millstuff  from  up  north  have  broken  the  mar- 
ket for  bran  and  middlings,  and  roll  barley  is 
lower  in  sympathy  with  the  grain.  The  de- 
mand is  free  and  steadily  enlarging.  Hay  has 
come  in  quite  heavily,  causing  a  weak  and  con- 
cession market  for  the  poorer  grades.  Un- 
der heavy  receipts  both  tomatoes  and  sweet 
potatoes  broke  badly,  although  the  latter  at 
the  close  are  stronger  and  slightly  higher  under 
more  moderate  receipts.  Onions  have  ruled 
weak,  while  choice  potatoes  had  good  support, 
but  good  to  fair  were  hard  to  sell.  A  combina- 
tion was  perfected  the  past  week  to  advance 
choice  to  gilt-edged  butter,  which  met  with 
success,  owing  to  a  delay  in  the  usual  receipts 
from  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte.  The  demand 
is  quite  large,  but  this  always  obtains  during 
fair  times,  which  admits  of  the  marketing  of 
heavy  supplies.  Those  who  claim  to  know  say 
that  unusually  large  quantities  are  held  back 
by  some  of  tbe  creameries,  and  besides  there  is 
an  unusually  large  quantity  in  store  in  this 
city — the  bulk  of  which  is  not  reported  in 
stock.  With  the  advance  in  fresh,  the  trade  has 
commenced  on  pickled,  which  is  now  begin- 
ning to  move.  Tbe  demand  this  year  appears 
to  show  a  large  increase  for  keg.  The  Eastern 
markets  for  choice  grades  of  butter  and  cheese 
are  quite  high.  Unless  our  market  advances 
considerably  there  will  be  very  little  choice 
brought  from  the  East,  but  then  the  outturn 
in  this  State  has  advanced  quite  rapidly.  Cheese 
is  firmer.  Choice,  well -selected,  fresh-laid  eggs 
have  had  good  support,  as  have  choice  consign- 
ments of  Eastern.  Fully  one-half  of  the  latter 
are  sold  in  our  city  as  California  ranch  eggs  by 
the  retail  trade.   The  cool  weather  favors  the 


bringing  in  of  Eastern.  Honey  came  in  more 
freely,  but  the  market  holds  strong.  The  poul 
try  market,  so  for  as  hens  and  young  fowls  are 
concerned,  went  from  bad  to  worse  under  heavy 
receipts  on  each  day.  Old  roosters  stood  up 
well,  but  toward  the  close  they  are  easier. 
Geese  and  turkeys  had  good  support.  Tue  lat- 
ter, it  is  claimed,  are  held  back  for  the  usual 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  demaud.  Owing 
to  the  cholera  scare,  the  demand  for  hog  prod- 
uct at  the  East  has  fallen  off,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  market  is  lower;  ours  is  also  lower 
in  sympathy.  In  live  stock,  bullocks  are 
stronger,  mutton  sheep  firm  and  calves  steady. 
In  hops  there  is  nothing  new  to  report.  Dealers 
appear  to  be  watching  the  crop  outturn,  and 
also  cholera  movement  abroad.  The  latter 
may  possibly  have  considerable  influence  on 
the  market.  Fall  wool  is  coming  in  quite 
freely.  While  the  valley  and  southern  clips  are 
poor,  those  from  mountain  and  up-country 
ranges  are  fair.  Beans  continue  strong  under 
light  supplies.  The  bulk  of  new-crop  Liraas  is 
said  to  have  been  contracted  at  around  3  cts. 
New-crop  nuts  are  meeting  with  more  inquiry. 
The  bulk  of  the  walnut  crop  has  been  con- 
tracted. The  tone  for  all  kinds  is  strong.  New- 
crop  raisins,  it  is  now  conceded,  will  probably 
do  better.  The  shortage  abroad  and  cholera 
scare  will  be  in  favor  of  Californian.  Packers 
cannot  exercise  too  much  care  in  putting  on 
the  market  only  the  better  grades  uniformly 
and  attractively  packed.  The  end  justifies  this 
course.  Last  year's  inferior  packing  did  great 
injury  to  the  industry.  Dried  fruit  is  strong 
and  tending  up.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  not 
500  tons  of  dried  apricots  unsold.  Prunes  are 
strengthening.  The  short  crop  and  high  ask- 
ing prices  abroad  are  in  favor  of  sellers.  Dried 
plums  are  scarce  and  high.  Dried  grapes  con- 
tiuue  to  have  strong  support.  Peaches  are 
meeting  with  a  freer  demand  in  the  country. 
Buyers  are  picking  up  all  they  can  find  that 
are  not  held  too  high.  At  present  prices,  it 
seems,  driers  are  letting  go.  Pears  and  necta- 
rines are  steady,  as  are  other  kinds  of  dried 
fruit.  The  market  for  fresh  fruit  shows  more 
strength  for  choice  canning  tree  fruits,  with 
still  better  prices  looked  for.  There  has  been 
free  buying  of  choice  green  Bartlett  pears,  with 
sales  to  the  trade  as  high  as  $1.50  per  box. 
Choice  plums  and  prunes  are  scarce.  Choice 
firm  peaches  are  wanted  at  an  advance.  Grapes 
are  improving  in  quality,  and  as  the  qu»lity 
grows  better,  quotations  are  higher  for  the 
more  choice.  Heavy  shipments  are  being  made 
eastward  and  also  up  north.  The  cool  weather 
is  against  a  free  consumption  of  watermelons, 
cantaloupes  and  nutmeg  melons.  The  market 
fluctuates  daily.  Lemons  and  limes  are  scarce 
and  high. 

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Aug.  20.— Mark  Lane  Jixpresn  says:  The 
favorable  weather  last  week  allowed  an  unpreee- 
dentedly  large  area  to  be  harvested.  Probable  yield- 
Wheat,  61,375,300  bushels;  barley,  69,251,650;  oats, 
112,:i86.300.  Best  new  English  wheat,  328  5d;  old, 
largely  offered,  29s;  readily  sold.  Foreign  wheats  al- 
most unsalable,  Is  lower.  American  red  winter 
wheat  declined  steadily,  lost  2s  9d  in  11  days.  Barley 
and  corn  cheaper.  Oats  firm  to-day.  English,  Rus- 
sian and  Indian  wheats  6d  dearer.  California  3d 
dearer,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains,  which  are  regarded 
as  jeopardizing  the  wheat  still  in  shock.  Flour 
cheaper.  Yellow  corn  3d  lower;  round,  6d  lower; 
American  flat,  steady;  oats,  3d  lower;  barley,  6d 
lower. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

Nbw  Yobk,  August  26.— The  demand  for  wool  Is 
is  not  as  strong  as  It  was  a  week  ago.  Manufacturers 
are  now  well  supplied.  The  goods  market  is  in  ex- 
cellent shape  and  the  mills  are  all  busy.  The  con- 
sumption of  wool  is  heavy  and  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  past  year.  There  are  at  present  no  Indi- 
cations of  wool  prices  advancing,  and  manufacturers 
(eel  confident  of  securing  wool  a  month  hence  on  as 
favorable  terms  as  It  can  be  bought  now.  Quotations 
on  all  grades  are  fairly  sustained.  The  markets  are 
more  heavily  stocked  with  domestic  wools  than  they 
have  been  in  previous  years  at  this  time.  The  re- 
ceipts from  the  country  are  beginning  to  fall  oft',  and 
accumulation  from  now  on  will  be  less  rapid.  Buy- 
ing is  still  largely  of  fleeces.  They  are  lower  relative- 
ly than  other  wools  and  buyers  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  advantage.  There  is  less  doiuK  in  Ter- 
ritories. Texas  wools  are  quiet.  California  and 
Oregon  wools  are  dull.  Pulled  wools  are  moving 
slowly.  Stocks  in  pullers' hands  are  light.  Skins  are 
costing  more  than  they  did  a  year  ago,  but  the  wool 
is,  on  the  average,  3c  lower  than  in  August,  1891. 
Australian  wools  are  quiet.  The  next  Loudon  sales 
will  ooen  September  13th.  About  800,000  bales  will 
be  offered,  but  very  little  of  it  will  be  suitable  for 
this  country.  Carpet  manufacturers  continue  to  buy 
quite  freely.  Now  that  wools  from  the  cholera  dis- 
trict are  to  be  excluded  there  is  a  better  demand  for 
Scotch,  China  and  Medl  erranean  wools.  Values  are 
very  firm,  but  unchanged. 

New  Youk,  August  28.— The  volume  of  sales  is 
smaller  this  week.  Manufacturers  are  in  receipt  of 
some  interior  purchases;  this  cuts  o&  the  call  at  -the 
seaboard.  There  is  nothing  which  points  to  a  shad- 
ing of  values.  The  marked  prosperity  of  the  goods 
trade  and  the  inroad  that  has  been  made  on  supplies 
give  a  buoyant  aspect  to  the  later  possibilities  of 
stronger  quotations.  Sales  at  New  York,  413,000 
pounds  of  domestic  and  476,000  of  foreign.  Boston 
sold  2,514,400 pounds  of  domestic,  OOO.OOOof  Australian 
and  250,000of  foreign  carpet.  Phlladelphiacouforms 
to  the  policy  of  her  sister  markets  and  allows  stock 
to  go  into  prompt  sale,  though  prices  are  unsatlsEa^o- 
tory  in  view  of  improvement  when  supplies  become 
lessened. 


Canned  Fruit. 

New  York,  August  28.— Canned  fruits  have  con- 
siderable attentive  inquiry,  but  no  large  takings  have 
transpired.  All  are  firm.  Standard  apricots,  $1.75(« 
1  80  spot. 

Dried  Fruit. 

Fiften  cars  of  fair  size  prunes  were  placed,  mostly 
for  western  account,  at  Ourd^c,  September  delivery. 
Unpeeled  peaches  quiet,  omall  lots  are  quoted  at 
13>^c  spot.  Raisins  show  no  special  interest.  Four 
cars,  new  and  of  established  quality,  sold  at  $1.65; 
per  layers,  box  81.45;  choice  loose,  iS1.25@1.35;  good 
ditto,  bag.  quoted  at  5c;  Valencias  are  freely  offered 
at  7%c  delivered,  duty  paid.  This  favors  buyers 
in  competing  with  the  coast  crop.  Market  strong 
for  best  grapes.  A  car  of  apricots  has  been  sold  at 
16%c  spot  Buyers  want  to  see  the  goods  this  season, 
before  purchasing. 

Fresh  Fruit. 

New  Yobk,  August  28.— It  has  been  a  tough  week, 
for  with  56  cars  arriving  we  have  had  two  rainy  days 
and  local  stuff  arriving  freely.  Dealers  think  ihey 
came  out  well  even  with  the  cheap  rates.  They  will 
advise  light  shipments  for  a  time.  Plums  are  a  drug; 
peaches  low;  only  large  green  8artlett<  made  top  fig- 
ures. At  the  Liverpool  sale  Bartletts  sold  at  14s  6d.  A 
prominent  English  fruit  firm  says:  "The  trial  of  ship- 
ments is  not  conclusively  a  failure.  Pears,  of  course, 
must  compete  with  the  cheap  French,  but  peaches  are 
fairly  certain  of  a  market." 

Miscellaneous. 

New  Y'obk,  August  23  —Lima  beans  are  firm  with  a 
prospect  ot  full  support  later  on. 

Hops. — A  soft  condition  pervades  the  market. 
Cash  buyers  bid  24  cents,  for  qualities  listed,  24(*24%. 
Pacifies  range  2a(«24.  Trade  of  the  summer  was  be- 
low the  average,  and  many  of  the  best  lines  have 
been  more  or  less  broken  up  in  meeting  the  light 
wants  ol  brewers,  and  the  country  tone  is  easier  for 
reserve  and  futures. 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Aug.     Sept.      Got.     Nov.  Deo. 

Thursday  HsOUid  esOOJd   BsOUd   6s02}d  6803  d 

Friday   BaOl  d  6b01  d  SsOlJd  6!502Jd  6303  d 

Saturday   GsOl  d  6B'CJd   6sD  Jd  6aG2  d  6s03  d 

Monday  6s02  d  6sG]M   6802Jd   6b03  d  68P4  d 

Tuesday  6s02  d  SaVid  BsOlid  BsO^Sd  6s03}d 

The  (oUowIng  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week: 
Market 

O.  O.     P.  S.     N.  D.     for  P  8.  Weather. 
Thursday...  3383ci    33s01    33s0d       InaotlTe.  Unsettled 

Friday  3286d    SSsOd    3286d       Quiet.  Firm 

Saturday..  3286d     aSsOd    3286d       Steady,  Firm 

Monday  32s(<i    338  d    S  'sGd       Firmer.  Showery 

Tuesday....  33s9d    33s9d    3339d       Weak.  Fine. 
To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows: 

LiVERi'ooi,,  Aug.  31.  -  Wheat  --  Weaker.  California 
spjt  lots,  63  75d;  off  coast,  323  6d;  just  shipped,  333;  nearly 
due,  329  6d;  cargoes  off  coast,  slow;  on  paseage,  rather 
easier;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  quiet;  French  country  markets, 
rath,  r  easier. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.  Sept. 

Thursday   135 

Friday   13 

Saturday   134J 

Monday   131 


Oct 
137 

137* 
1331  136 


Dec. 
142J 
141 
14  i 
141§ 
14ll 


Tuesday  . 

The  following! J  to-day's  telegram: 

New  Yokk,  Aug.  31.- Wheat  794c  for  September,  81c 
for  October,  and  84}c  f  jr  December. 


Day. 


Chicago. 


Sept.   Oct.  Dec. 


Thursday   l:!-j  1271,  im 

Friday   126i  126i  1295 

Saturday   )26  127t  13  I 

Monday   I26J  1284  '3U 

Tuesday   125  125J  13j} 

The  following  is  to  day's  telegram: 

Chioaoo.  Aug.  31.— Wheat -74Jc  for  September  and  77 Jc 
for  December. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 


■92.    Aug.    Sept.  Oct 


Dec. 

nej 

1353 
136| 
1365 
136i 
136J 
I37I 
137I 
1371 
136 


Thursday,  high  st   132 

lowest   I31i   

Friday,  highest   132   

"     lowest   130J   

Saturday,  highest   132      ....  132 

"       lowest   132    132 

Monday,  highest   134      ....  134S 

lowest   133J     ....  13li 

Tuesday,  highest   132   

lowest   132   

The  following  are  to-da;'>  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Wheat— Morning— Informal— Buyer  December,  100  tons, 
35J;  50n,  .S1.35S;  1200,  .^I.35S.  Seller  1892  -  1100  tons, 
Sl.31.5  ctl.  Regular  Session-Seller  1892,  30)  tons,  *;l  3:  .J; 
100,  $1,318;  40j,  $l.31i.  Buyer  Ddcember,  1000  tons,  $1.35^ 
5P  ctl.  Afternoon -Wh'at-Seller  I8a2,  500  tons,  $1,311. 
Buyer  December,  400  tons,  $i.35£  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Seller    Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.      Aug.    Sept.  ~ 

Thursday,  highest   885     

"         lowest   87|   

Friday,  highest   884   

lowest   SGg   

Saturday,  highest   87   

"        lowest   87   

Monday,  highest   864   

"      lowest   862   

Tuesday,  highest   8n|   

"       lowest   854   

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley— Informal— Seller  1892,  new -100  tons,  86c  per  ctl. 
Regular  BesslOQ-Buyer  December,  100  ton  ,  flljc;  20D,  92o 
u  r  ctl.  Afternoon— Barley  -December,  300  tons,  92c; 
Seller  1832-100  t  )i8,  86io.  Buyer  December -100  ton»,  923c; 
200,  93c  per  ctl. 


Oct. 

Dec 

91 

942 

904 

91 

90 

94} 

90 

93 

891 

93S 

88| 

93i 

88| 

924 

8!!j 

92i 

87i 

92 

87; 

91S 

General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Aug.  30,  '93,  were  as  follows  : 

Flour,  qr.  sks   61,633iBran,       sks    16,'>44 

Wheat,  ctl«  H3,699i  Buckwheat  " 


Barley, 
Rye,  ■■  .. 
Oats,  •'  .. 
Corn,  '■  .. 
•Butter,  "  .. 

do   bxs   , . 

do  bbla  ,. 

do  kegs  ., 

do  tubs  .. 

do  i  bxs  . . 
tObeese,  ctls. 

do  hia. 


.120,828 

520 

i6.m 

4,688 
92H 
«52 
77 
83 
15 
2 
676 
123 


MlddUngs   "   2,311 

Chicory,  bbla    30 

Hop 


ton 


Wool, 
Hay, 
Straw, 
Wine, 
Brandy, 
Raisins,  bxs 
Honey,  ca 
Peanuts.ska 
Walu'ios 


....  1,112 
...  2,741 
J55 

gala   171,460 

....  5,540 


313 


Egga,   doz  2t.ll5|  Almonda 


do      "  Eastern  69,811 

Beans,  sks   2,802 

PoUtoea,  aka   21.127 

Onions,      "    2,'2a3 

•Overl'd,  341  otla. 


Mustard  '*   

Flax       "   , 

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbla. 
t  Overland,  80  otla. 


1,211 


Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Aug-  25 

1892-93  1891-93 

Wheat,  ctls  1,438.141  2,590,406 

Flour,  bbls   150.582  193,659 

Barley,  ctls   215,825  142,823 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Aug.  24,  the  following  turn- 
mar  tonnage  movement  ia  compiled: 

^On  the  way^  ^In  port^ 

1892.         1891.  1892.  1891 

San  Francisco  291,538      406,862  •169,295  61,863 

San  Diego                 19  635       23,813  6,414 

San  Pedro                 12,4S0        8,352  ...  1 

Oregon                      49,(65       53,'223  36,157    }•  15,391 

Puget  Sound   37,002       S7  791    J 

Totals  409,720      520,054        211,863  77,254 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  60,516;  1891.  56,091. 
Tonnage  on  the  way  has  increased.     Spot  charter*  are 
about  2s  6d  per  ton  lower  than  one  week  ago. 

Cereals. 

The  Minneapolis  Market  Record  now  estimates  the 
wheat  crop  in  Minnesota  and  Ihe  Dakotas  from 
110,000,000  to  115,000,000  bushels  It  also  reiterates 
the  statement  that  the  crop  last  year  iu  the  three 
States  was  160,000,000  bushels,  although  the  govern- 
ment report  showed  a  yield  of  onlv  137,000,000  bush- 
els. Recent  estimates  make  the  wheat  crop  of  Italy 
110.000,000  bushels,  against  128.000,000  last  year,  and 
on  this  basis  it  is  claimed  that  Italy  will  have  to  im- 
port 32,000,000  bushels. 

Dornbusth  says  the  English  crop  is  turning  out 
better  than  expected,  estimates  ranging  from  60,000,- 
000  to  68,000,000  bushels.  Barley  is  turuing  out  mag- 
nificently, but  oats  are  disappointing,  and  beans  and 
peas  will  be  poor  crops.  In  France,  reports  of  the 
quality  of  new  wheat  are  favorable.  New  rye  is  of 
fine  quality.  Oats  are  deficient.  New  samples  of 
German  wheat  and  rye  are  very  fine.  Russian  re- 
ports are  still  irregular.  Reports  from  the  Danube 
suggest  an  ample  supply  ol  wheat  for  export  from 
the  Daoubian  provinces. 

The  Russian  Agricultural  Department  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  winter  wheat  outlook  up  to  the  27th  of 
July  (new  style),  irom  information  received  from 
2900  correspondents.  The  advices  obtained  are  from 
the  50  governments  of  European  Russia,  exclusive  of 
Poland  and  the  north  Caucasus,  and  the  condition 
of  tbe  wheat  crop  at  that  period  was  as  follows, 
taking  100  as  the  average:  Two  governments  report 
an  excellent  crop,  125  per  cent;  16  a  good  crop,  100  to 
1'25  per  cent;  20  an  average  crop,  90  to  lOO  per  cent;  3 
a  mediocre  crop,  75  to  90  per  cent;  5  a  very  mediocre 
crop,  60  to  75  per  cent;  4  an  indifferent  crop,  under  50 
percent.  The  rye  crop  maybe  represented  by  95, 
last  year's  not  having  exceeded  70.4.  As  to  Poland 
and  the  Caucusus,  the  harvest  appears  likely  to  be 
above  the  average  in  the  first  and  very  abundant  in 
the  last-named  region. 

The  stocks  of  foreign  wheat  and  fliur  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  August  6th,  were  30,000,000  bushels,  against 
9  872,000  bushels  last  year.  The  stock  of  British 
wheat  held  by  the  British  farmers  is  only  about 
8,  lOO.OCO  bushels  this  year,  against  9  875,000  bushels 
t  year.  The  total  amount  of  wheat  in  store,  in 
farmers'  hands  and  afloat  for  the  United  Kingdom  is, 
however,  91,810,000  bushels,  against  54,181,000  bushels 
last  year. 

The  Paris  Mercuriale  dee  Halles  et  Marches  esti- 
mates the  present  year's  wheat  crop  in  France  at 
99,822  750  hectolitres,  and  puts  the  average  weight  at 
77  to  78  kil.,  which  would  give  a  lotal  crop  of  281,000,- 
000  bushels.  Tbe  Marclie  Francais,  however,  looks 
for  an  average  crop,  viz.,  about  296,000,000  bushels, 
and  states  that  tbe  quality  and  condition  are  very 
satisfactory.  The  annual  requirements  of  France,  It 
may  be  added,  amount  to  310,000,000  bushels. 

C.  A.  King  &  Co.'s  Toledu  CtVtuiar,  August  20th, 
sajs:  "If  anyone  had  said  a  month  ago  that  To- 
ledo's receipts  of  wheat  this  August  would  be  7,000,- 
000  bushels,  as  large  as  a  year  ago;  that  St.  Louts 
would  receive  over  6,000  000  bushels,  a  million  more 
than  a  year  ago,  p.nd  Baltimore  as  much,  his  word 
would  have  been  doubted.  But  such  promises  to  be 
the  case.  'The  winter  wheat  crop  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Missouri  this  year  is 
only  200,000,000  buthels,  against  210,000,000  last  year. 
The  price  of  wheat  is  27c  below  a  year  ago,  yet 
farmers  have  sold  more  freely.  While  receipts  con- 
tinue larger  than  a  year  ago,  there  can  hardly  be 
any  material  improvement  in  prices.  Speculation 
has  helped  to  sustain  prices,  but  is  timid  while  tbe 
farmers  sell  so  freely." 

The  Kansas  City  Grain  Trade  fieim  says:  "  All 
sorts  of  reports  regarding  the  corn  crop  of  Kansas  are 
current,  from  the  real  estate  boomer's  loudly  pro- 
proclaimed  statement  that  the  prospect  is  the  finest 
on  record  to  the  extreme  pessimist  who  thinks  the 
State  will  raise  no  more  than  enough  to  feed  herself. 
The  reliable  information  which  comes  to  the  Grain 
Trade  News  does  not  justify  any  change  in  the  state- 
ment made  last  week.  The  present  prospect  is  for  a 
half  a  crop,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  this  esti- 
mate being  raised.  !f  Kansas  produces  110,000,000 
bushels  of  corn  this  year  she  will  be  doing  well. 
Part  of  the  southeast  part  of  the  State  has  been  with- 
out rain  for  four  weeks,  and  sections  in  the  northern 
part  have  had  no  more  than  the  shghtest  showers  in 
that  time.  In  some  of  the  southern  central  counties 
there  is  a  prospect  for  very  nearly  a  full  crop,  but 
these  are  off<et  by  the  dozen  or  more  counties  which 
will  not  raise  enough  for  home  use." 

The  official  report  of  the'  Indian  crop  and  the  ex- 
ports are  as  follows : 

Crop.  Exports. 

1892    202,98i;,O0O   

1891   265,435.000  64,860,1.00 

1890   235.436,000  26,754,101 

1889    27,623,000        25,758, .TO 

1888  :   266.882,000  32,87'2,151 

The  local  wheat  market,  or  at  least  so  far  as  quota- 
tions went  to  show,  declined  steadily  up  to  Monday, 
when  an  advance  set  in,  which  held  on  yesterday, 
although  futures  shaded  off  slightly.  The  advance 
on  Monday  in  Europe  and  at  the  East  is  said  to  have 
been  due  to  the  reports  to  the  International  Grain 
Congress  showing  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  world.  The  decline  was  due  to  lower 
silver,  cholera  scare  and  continued  free  selling  by 
eastern  and  iCuropean  farmers.  The  decline  in 
wheat  charters  at  our  port  admitted  of  more  vessels 
being  taken,  and  also  allowed  wheat  exporters  to 
buy  without  quoting  lower.  In  the  interim,  buyers 
are  paying  an  advance  on  the  publUhed  bids  in  this 
city.  It  is  said  that  several  sales  were  made  In  this 
city  the  past  week  at  from  114  to  cents  above 
quoted  prices.  'The  selling  offers  are  light;  about 
everything  is  going  into  warehouses. 

The  receipts  of  barley  the  past  week  were  the 
heaviest  on  record.  A  large  percentage  of  the  re- 
ceipts was  for  shipment.  Bright-color,  choice  barley 
suitable  for  exporting  and  brewing,  is  scarce  and 
wanted,  but  buyers  are  slow  in  Ijidding  up.  Oft'- 
eolor,  poor  to  fair  barley  is  in  heavy  supply,  which 
causes  buysrs  to  bid  low  or  in  keeping  with  the 
lower  cross  order  sales  on  (;all.  The  con- 
-umptiou  of  feed  barley,  owing  to  coming  into  favor. 
Is  quite  large,  with  a  steadily  enlarging  demand. 

The  receipts  of  oats  were  large,  but  then  the  de- 
mand Is  larger.  The  supply  of  choice  grades  U  still 
light,  although  an  increase  is  reported  within  the 
past  week.  Poor  to  fair  oats  are  in  liberal  supply. 
The  crop  up  north  is  said  to  be  short. 

Corn  has  held  to  fairly  steady  figures  under  moder- 
ate receipts  and  a  fair  demand. 

Rye  is  lower  At  the  decline  there  is  a  slight  im- 
proytment  in  the  demand. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  has  been  marked  up  with  a  barely  steady 
tone  at  the  advance.  Tbe  trade  Is  beginning  to  buy 
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Sickle,  which  is  good  to  ellt-edged  and  sells  at  lower 
gures.   Commission-houses  are  meeting  the  market, 
while  speculators  are  trying  to  force  prices  still 

*'6heese  is  firm,  but  no  higher.  The  demand  is  fair. 

E?gs  which  are  choice  to  striclly  fresh-laid,  and  of 
large  size,  are  firm  and  slightly  higher,  but  other 
stock  does  not  show  any  material  change  The  re- 
ceipts of  eastern  are  fair,  wiih  the  quaiily  running 
good  to  choice. 

Feedstuff. 

Millstuff  has  declined  under  liberal  receipts  coming 
to  hand  from  Oregon.  Roll  barley  is  lower.  The  de- 
mand is  large  and  increa.sing. 

The  receipts  of  hay  for  the  week  endine  August 
29lh  were  smaller,  but  on  the  80th  nearly  1500  ions 
were  reported,  which  caused  a  weaker  tone.  It  now 
looks  as  if  the  shipments  from  the  Stale  of  Nevada 
will  be  quite  light,  owing  to  poorer  pasture.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  heaviest  selling  pressure  has  paused, 
and  that  from  now  on  receipts  will  probably  be 
smaller.  The  consumption  so  far  this  season  shows 
a  large  increase  over  that  during  the  like  lime  in  1891. 

Vesetables. 

The  market  for  garden  truck  has  been  irregular, 
being  governed  by  the  daily  receipts.  River  tomatoes 
are  slow,  as  are  egg  plants  and  ochre. 

Onions  have  ruled  weak  under  free  receipts  and 
only  a  fair  demand. 

Choice  potatoes  have  held  strong,  but  poor  and 
diseased  favored  buyers.  There  is  a  continued  free 
demand  for  the  more  choice  good-keepers  for  ship- 
ment. 

The  market  has  been  liberally  supplied  with  sweet 
potatoes.  To-day  the  market  was  barely  steady. 
Fruit. 

Receipts  of  berries  and  tree  fruit  have  been  light, 
and  in  consequence  the  market  strengthened  lor  the 
more  choice.  (;anners  buying,  (orced  both  pears  and 
peaches  up.  The  supply  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  except 
apples,  is  lessening.  Apples  are  coming  in  quite 
freely,  causing  an  easier  market. 

The  market  for  dried  fruil  is  very  strong.  Some 
claim  thai  apricols  will  do  still  better.  The  ship- 
ments eastward  are  assuming  larger  proportions. 
There  are  those  in  trade  whoclaim  they  can  do  better 
in  buying  from  speculators  than  from  driers  They 
say  that  the  former  are  getting  a  good  profit  and  are 
unloading  before  the  holidays  European  advices 
report  a  strong  market,  owing  to  short  crops.  The 
cholera  scare  may  p  event  imports,  and  if  these  are 
suspended,  consumers  in  this  country  will  have  to 
depend  entirely  on  California. 

Raisins  show  signs  of  improving.  There  has  been, 
and  still  is,  a  steady  buying.   It  is  said  that  pur- 
chases are  made  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  excite 
sellers.  The  crop  abroad,  it  is  claimed,  will  be  short. 
Live  Stock. 

Rains  in  Arizona  give  an  as^mrance  of  gool  pasture, 
which  has  stopped  the  strong  selling  pressure  from 
there,  and,  consequently,  our  market  is  doing  a  little 
better  for  bullocks.  The  consumption  is  larger,  ow- 
ing to  cool  weather  and  higher  prices  lor  fruit.  Mut^ 
ton  and  hogs  are  unchanged. 

Miscellaneous. 

Hens  and  young  lowls  sold  under,  owing  to  free 
supplies,  but  old  rooiters  held  up  top  to  Tuesday 
when  they  weakened  slightly.  Geese  are  lower,  but 
turkeys  are  strong.   Ducks  are  weak. 

Beans  are  scarce  and  high.  The  demand  is  only 
fair,  but  the  supply  is  light.  The  bulk  of  new  crop 
Limas  has  been  contracted. 

Hops  are  essentially  unchanged.  Both  buyers  and 
sellers  appear  to  be  indifferent.  Picking  is  well  un- 
der way. 

Fall  wool  is  coming  in  freely.    The  grade  is  not  up 
to  last  year's.  The  market  is  slow. 
Honey  is  very  firm  and  wanted  at  full  figures. 
Sugar  is  one-quarter  cent  per  pound  higher. 
Grain  bags  are  steadier, 
Hams  are  lower. 


General  Produce. 


Dried  fruits. 


The  quotatlooB  given  below  are  for  average  prloea  re- 
ceived by  commisaioa  cuerchaDts  for  coDbigameots  by  growers. 
Something  very  faooy  tetobes  an  advance  on  the  bigbeat  quo- 
tatlona  wbiU  poor  sells  eligbtly  below  the  loweet  quotations. 
Prlcee,  unless  otherwise  specified,  are  for  fruit  In  sacks;  add 
for  60-lb.  boxes  |c  per  lb.,  aad  for  25-lb  boxes,  {o  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLES-18'J2.  [Do  do  fancy  13  @— 

Bun-dried,  i's,  com'on  2h@  31  Son-dr,  pl'd,  prime.bl.'  ~  w — 

Do  do  prime   Si'^r  4  Do  do  choice  —  w— 

Do  do  choice   4  (g  4i  Do  do  (ancy  -  @— 

Do  sliced,  common...  Zh'^^  4  Evap,petiled,  in  boxes. 

Do  do  prime   4  @  4i    choice  175@— 

Do  do  choice   4i@  bi  Do  do  (ancv   :iO  @— 

  I  PEAE8-1892. 

I  7  Sun-dried,  quarters. ..—  &  3 

Do  sliced  4@5 

'  5  lEvap,  sliced.  In  boxes,  7  @  8 

I  7i'DoriDgdo   9  §10 

I  95  PLUMS  - 1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dried  8  @  9 


Kvftp.  hieached,  ring. 

60-lb  hoifls    bl'i 

APtiICOT8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unbl.  com.  4  C 

Do  do  prime  6  C 

Do  do  choice  8i^ 

Do  bleached,  prime...  121^ 

Do  do  choice   13@- 

Do  do  fancy   14@  — 

Kvap.  choice.  In  boxes. 145@  ~ 

Do  fancy,  do  15  @  — 

EI08-1892. 


Do  evap.ttuxeSiOholce.- 

Do  do  do  f  uicy  —  i 

Uopltted   4  I 

PRUNH.S-I892. 
Oal.  French,  ungraded  7i(| 


Sun-dried,  black  4i@  5  Do  graded,  60  to  100..  8i#  9 


Do  white. 

Do  do  washed  -  O 

Do  do  fancy   —  (g— 

Dodo  pressed  —  @  — 

Smyrna  boxes  —  & — 

Do  sacks  —  @ — 

GRAPES -1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemless. ..  3i<8 

Do  nnFt«mra.4d   2 

NE0TARINES-18Ji. 

Red.  sun-dried  8  @ 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes. . .—  ^ 

White,  sun-dried   9i'*ll 

Do  evaporattwt  —  @— 

PEAOHES-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 
common, bleached..  8  @— 

Do  do  prime,  do  10  S  — 

Do  do  choice,  do  lli 


Dodo  40  to  60  11  @12 

Fancy  sell  for  mom  money. 

RAI8INB-1S92. 
London  Layers, 
cluster,  S  bl....l  93  (S2  00 

Do  choicest  do  1  iX)  §1  70 

Do  pi  ime,  *l  bx. . . .  1  40  @1  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 
2  ,   common,  9  bx..   —  @  — 

Do  choice,  do  1  25  @1  33 

9  Do  fancy,  do   —  @  — 

-  Unstem  ed  Musca- 
tels, hi  sacks,  V  lb    4  @  Si 

Stemmed  dodo         —  ^  — 

heedless  do  do          —  @  — 

Do  do  $aO-Ib  bx...    —  @  — 
Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs   ~  &  — 
Do  bleached, in  bxs  —  ^  — 
Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 


Do  do  fancy  12  @—  25,  60  and  76  cents  higher  re- 

Evap.unpeTd, choice. 121@—  Ispectively  than  whole  boxes 

Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Htall  fed.  6i3- 

Orasifed,  extra  Mf— 

First  quajitir   5  &  — 

Beoood  rjnallty  4^^  — 

Third  quality  34®- 

Bulls  and  thin  Oow9...2  S  — 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4i@— 

Do  Ugbt  sia- 

Dairy  6  g— 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   6i 

Ewes   6 

Do  Spring   8 

Hooa. 

Light,  ^  &>,  cents  CA 

Medium   52 

Heary   6 

Soft   41 

Feeders  s! 

Stock  Hoea  3{ 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Sisal,  3  yarns   9 

Do,  2  yarns,  light   9i 

Duplex,  3  yarns   9 

Mai. iU,  3  yarns,  heavy  ...10^ 
Pure  Mauila.  3  «nd  4  y  rns  12 
Do,  2  yarns,  light  121 


TWINE. 
Pure  .Manila  Hop,  in  balls, 

tarred   nj 

Do.  Gr»pe-Vlne,  In  balls 

or  coils  12 

Do.  Spring  lli 

Duplex  Hop.  in  balls,  tar'd  9i 
Do,  Grape  Vine,  In  balls 

or  coils  lOJ 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 

Calcutta,  spot  

Wool  Bags   36  I 


Extra  oholoe  In  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
qaotatlous,  wnlle  very  poor  gradea  sell  lees  than  the  lows 
notations.  WKO-NuaDAT,  Aug.  31.  1892 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.     ISonora   1  25  @  1  375 

Bayo,  otl  2  «0  @  3  00  I  BOPa. 

Butter    2  60  (3  3  03  il892  Bid   17 

2  40  §  2  65  FLOUR. 
2  60  1  2  70  I  Sxtra,  OltyMiiU  4  00 
2  30  @  2  60  iDjOountryMills  4  03 

2  30  @  2  60  l-Jupertlne   2  60  _ 

2  20  @  2  40  I  NUTS-JoBBiNO. 
2  75  @  3  00  I  Walnuts,  OaL  lb  633 

1  70  Do  Oholoe   Si  'g 

2  75  Do  paper  shell..  9i@ 
1  40  Almonds,  s(t  ahl.  11  @ 
6  50  :  Paper  shell   14  @ 

Hard  Shell   6 


Pea 

Eted  

Pink  

gcasU  White 
Large  White. 
(Jma.... 

rid  Peas.hlkeye  1  60 

Do  green   1  53 

Dj  NLe«   1  30 

SpUt   ♦  50  a 

BUTTER. 
Cat  Poor  to  fair,Ib  16  @ 
Do  good  to  choice  20  ® 
1)„  Giltedgod...  27  @ 
Uu  Creamery  rolls  23  @ 
Do  do  Giltolge. .     —  # 

Eastern   16  M 

Oal.  Pickled          20  @ 

Oal  Keg....          19  @ 

CHEESE 
lal.  choice  cream    9  <S 
Do  fair  to  good  Hit 
Do  gilt  edged..     —  & 

Do  skim   6  @ 

ifouug  America    —  & 

EGGS, 
■lal.  *'  as  is,"  doz.   16  @ 

Da  shaky  125^ 

Do  candled   19 

Do  ctioioe   23  ^ 

Do  fresh  laid...  27  <g 
Dodo  selected..  — w 
Tasteru  "as  ij".     16  @ 

Do  ^jaodled   20  P 

Dj  tftlected   24 

Oucside  prices  for  selected 
large  j/gs  and  luslde  prices 
for  mixed  bizes -small  eggs 
aud  hard  to  sell. 

FEED 

Bran,  ton  15  50 

reedmeal  27  00 

ar'd  Barley....  19  00 


19 


3  00 


Brazil   9  a 

Pecans  small. . .     1 1  @ 

Do  large   144@ 

Peanuts   3ia 

Filberts   11  @ 

17J  Hickory   7  @ 

22  lOhestouts   lli@ 

21  ONIONS. 

Silverskin   30  @ 

POTATOEW. 
Early  Bom,  ctl.    40  @ 
105  Peerless   46  i 


Garnet  Chilies  50  &  70 
Burbank  Seedlings  45  (d  63 
Do  do  Salinas  .  75  @  1  00 
Eitra  choice  sell  fur  more 
money. 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  00  @  7  00 

Roosters.old....  6  00  0  7  50 

Do  young   5  00  ®  7  00 

Brollen,  small. .  2  00  S  2  75 

Do  large  3  CO  @  4  00 

Fryers   4  00  @  5  00 

Ducks  3  6J  ®  4  60 

do,  large  ....  4  50  @  5  CO 
do, extra  large  6  59  @  — 

Oeew).  pair   1  76  @  2  25 

Goslings    —  @  — 

Turkeys,  Gobrr.  2J  S  22 
rurkevs,  H"n»  19  W  21 
All  kinds  of  Poultry  it  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  thuu 
(luoted;  if  Urge  and  in  good 
couditiou,  they  sell  for  more 


:16  SO 
3  0  00 

vxr  u  duiejr . . .  •       w  .^21  00 

Uiddlhigs  19  50  mil  00 

Oil  Cake  Meal..         025  00 

Manhattan  Food  $  ctl. 

cabinet   @  8  00  thau  quoted. 

HAY.  Manhattan  Egg  Food 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  00  @     -     *  lOC-It.  caliiuet  8  00 

Do  choice   @12  60  PROVISIONS. 

Wbeat  and  Oats  8  63  (Su  00  dal.Baooo.he'vy.Si  11  @  lli 

«rUd  Oats          8  00  @11  00     Medium   12  S  13 

Oultivated  do..  7  00  ®10  00     Light   13}^  14 

Barley  .6  00  @  9  UO  Lard.   8@  il 

Alfalfa   7  00  „  .  ^     

Straw,  bale ... .     40®    55  Hams,aal  salt'd    12  @  135 

GRAIN.  ETO. 
Barley,  teed,  otl     80  i 

Do  Choice   85 

Do  Brewing  ... .  925 
Do  do  Choice...  961 
Do  do  Giltedge. .  983 
Do  Chevalier...  8bJ 
Dodo  Giltedge..  1  15 

buckwheat   — 

Oom,  White... 
Yellow,  large.. 

Do  small  

Uata,  milling.... 

Feed,  Oholoe....  1  3759    —  3  Joaqnhi  valley    11  S  16 

Do  good   1  35  a    —  lOala'v  k  Vtbli.     16  &  21 

Do  fair   1  —  i  Oregon  Eastern.     1253  19 

Do  Common  ...  1  15  @  1  25 

Surprise   1  66  @     -  i  So'n  Ooast,  det. .     10  ^  12 

Black  Cal   1  10      1  265  Nevada  (State).     16  @  19 

Do  Oregon   —  @     —  Fall,  1892, 

Gray   —  ®         San  Joaq'n,  plain  6  ^ 

(tye   1  1253  1  15  |   do  luouutaiu. . .   9  @ 


Medium . 

Light  

9  00  Lard.  

9  03  Oal.  Sm'k'dBeet 
55  HamSjOal  salt'd  1 
do  Eastern... 

—  SEEDS. 

—  Alfalfa  

—  Olorer,  Bed  

—  i  White. 

—  i  Flaxseed. 

1  10  ISemp  

1  20  Mustard,  yellow 

—  I  do  Brown  ....  2|  3 
1  41}  WOOL. 

1  32i  SPRINO.  1892. 

1  375  aamb't&Men'clnol7  @ 

Sac'to  valley          16  3 

S  Joaquin  valley  11  @ 
Oala'v  k  Vtb-U.  16  S 
Oregon  Eastern.  1253 

do  valley   18  @ 

So'n  Ooast,  det. .  10  & 
-      -    -  16  @ 


Wheat,  milling. 
Gilt  edged....  I  4153 

Dj  Choice          1  38Jg 

Do  fair  to  good. .  I  36!  3 
Shipping,  cho'oe  1  33^  4 

Do  good  1  30  3 

Do  taU   1  275t 

Oommon  1  25  @ 


do  lamb  _ 

—  '      HONEY. -1892  Crop. 

—  WhiteComb,2-lb 

—  I  do  do  1-th  frame 

—  White  extract'd 

—  Amber  do 

—  Beeswax,  lb  


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholoe  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
1]  lotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 


quotations. 
Limes^  Mex  ....  5  00 

Do  Cal   — 

Lemons,  box       1  00 

Do  Sicily  choice  7  50  _ 
Strawberries,  per  chest 

Lougworth 

Sharplees  . 
Raspberries,  ch.  6  00 
Peaches.  l>ox. . .  50 


Wednesdat,  Aug.  31,  1892. 
6  00     Fruit  in  bulk  to  caiiners: 
—  Pears,  15  a25;  Piums,  wbit",  15 
6  CO  («  2i :;  colored,  1«  IJo;  Peaches, 
9  00  freestone  aj4  cliugs,  2(^3.  Ex- 
tra (lioice  fruit  for  £p;.-cijl 
6  00  (3  8  CO  purjioses  Ri'll-s  at  an  advance 
4  OO  @  li  00  on  ouUiie  quotations 
00   Keets,  Bk . . 
75  Carrots,  sk 


Do  Mountain...  85  «t  1  00  Dkra.  dry.  S). . . . 
Bi'kljetries  %l  ch  3  00  <3  5  00  Do  green  box... 

Figs,  blk  box.'. .  60  a    75  Parsnips,  ctl  

Ai/ples   40  la    90  Peppers,  drv,  lb 

Do  Gruvensteiu  75  @  1  25  Do  grn  Chili,  hx 

Crabapples.  ...  60  @     75  Dodo  Bells  ... 

Canteloupes,  pr  Turnips,  ctl  

crate    40  @    65  Cabbage,  100  lbs 

Melons,  pr  103  .  6  OO  (310  OO  GarUo,  lb  

Nutmegs,  $  box  23  (3    33  Squash,  Sum,  bx 

Giapes,  pr  bx  -  Tomatoes,   

Do  White   40  (3     60  Do  River  Irg  bx 

Do  Black   36  a    76  String  Bean8,8k. 

Do  Muscats   40  (3  1  00  Oucumbers,  box 

Do  Tokays   63  M  1  25  Mushrooms   

Prunee,  Hung'n  50  W     65  |  Egg  Plant,  bx . . 

Do  German....  70  a    8>  Green  Corn,  box 

Plums,  W  box..  bO  &    65  iMar'fat  Squash, 

Pears,  Bartiett.  60  a     76         ton  H 

Do  do  choice...  1  00  @  1  60  j 


-  13 

76 

40  @ 

16  m 

25  (9 

40 

1  2i 

10  @ 

2)  @ 

35 

20  (3 

35 

75  @ 

45  @ 

55 

-  a 

35  a 

53 

-  @ 

20  a 

30 

60  @ 

1  UO 

20  «* 

40 

-  a 

40  (3 

60 

25  a 

1  03 

00  (3 

20  00 

Wine. 

Red  aud  White  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vint- 
age of  1891,  per  gal.  in  cellar  lobs   10  @  16 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 

At  Chicago. 

Aug.  25.— Five  carloads:  Bartiett  Pears,  «>  50(33- 
some  overripe,  *  I  55id2;  Clapp's  Favorite  Pears,  «1. 60- 
Crawford  Peaches,  75c@8l.l6:  Peaches,  $1,15;  White 
Free  Peaches,  75c;  Kelsey  Jat  an  Plums,  $1  20;  Kgg 
Plums,  80c@$l. 15;  Gros  Prunes,  $1.15;  .Silver  Prunes, 
3-inch  boxes.  65c;  French  Prunes,  JI  GS;  Fellenberg 
Prunes,  $l@l  25. 

Aug.  25— Ten  carloads:  Bartiett  Pears,  »l.35(;i3.10- 
overripe  70.@$1.25;  Peaches,  26c@$1.16;  Grapes,  SScc' 
$2.4i;  Prunes,  75ci'r.i!i.30;  Beiirre  Clairgeau  Pears,  St  05 
@l  20;  Malaga  Grapes.  O0c@$i. 25;  Gros  Prunes,  35c@ 
Ji  26;  Fellenberg  iriines,  81;20;  Susquehanna  Peaches 
«1.15;  Plums,  70c@81.10;  Seckel  Peais,  35c;  Beurre 
Hardy  Pears,  J1.15ii«2;  Japan  Plums,  »1.15;  German 
Prunes,  81.25. 

Aug.  26.— Twelve  carloads:  Bartiett  Pears,  40c(3$2  50- 
Gros  Prunes,  J1.10@1.26;  Hungarian  Prunes,  Jl  -20- 
Egg  Plums,  31(^1.15;  Fellenberg  Prunes,  65c@$l  10- 
Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  «1.20(S!.30;  Lemon  Cling 
Peaches,  50c;  White  Cling  Peaches,  56c;  Plums  90c® 
$1.10;  .Malaga  Grapes,  5oc<ff$1.05:  Muir  Peaches,  76c@ 
81,06;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  5('!»5c;  Crawford  Peaches 
25c^$i.l0;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  20c*i.<1.20-  Nec- 
tariiHS,  05(r<70c;  Japan  Plums.  aoc@8i.l0;  Salway 
Peaches,  60c;  McDevil  Clings,  05c;  Muscat  Grapes 
S5c(S8i  50:  for  half  crates;  double  crates,  82  76;  Tokay 
Grapes,  «l(a2C0;  Prunes,  86c(S8l.25;  Silver  Prunes, 
90c(ir81;  Columbia  Plums,  75c;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes, 
60c:  F.  B.  Grapes,  70c.  All  veuUlated  cars  arriving  in 
bad  order. 

Aug.  20  —Six  carloads:  German  Prunes,  81.10(S1.20- 
Gros  Prunes,  »l.a0;  Golden  Drop  Plums,  75c;  Japan 


Plums.  95c;  Egg  Plums  75(§»85c;  Columbia  Plums,  80® 
86c;  Ickwilh  Plums,  85c;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  95c® 
81.05;  Muir  Peaches,  85c;  Bartiett  Pears,  82i<r2.40; 
Tokay  (irapcs,  half  crates,  82  40®2  05;  Muscat  (jrapes, 
half  crates,  $1.2iji'rl.30;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  full 
crates  <1  45;  Black  Malvoise  Cirapes,  half  crales,  70c. 
Some  fruit  ovi  rripe  and  unsouna  sold  for  less. 

Aug.  27. — Seven  carloaas:  Gros  Prunes,  8l.05(u'1.10; 
German  Prunes,  "finKSLlO;  Silver  Prunes,  75(«85c; 
Hungarian  Prunee.  81  10;  Quackenboss  Plums,  $105; 
GoUen  Drop  Plums,  80c;  Maguum  Bonum  Plums.  75c; 
Bradshaw  Plum^,  7.5c;  Columbia  Plums,  85cvV$l.25; 
Kehsey  Japan  Plums,  83c(rfSl. 10;  Red  Nectarines,  81; 
Tokay  Grapes,  half-cra.es,  81  25ii<  i;  Muscat  Grapes, 
half-crates,  $1;  Fonlalnebleau  Grapes,  half-crates, 
80c;  some  Grapes  unsound  sold  for  less;  Smquehanna 
Peaches,  75c@51.lO;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  60i(»90c; 
I>emon  Cling  Peaches.  60"r75c  Golden  C;iing  Peaches, 
$i  06;  Muir  Peaches,  76c;  Early  Crawford  Peaches, 
90C;  Late  Crawford  Peaches,  96c;  Bartlelt  Pears,  60c 
@$1,25. 

Aug.  27,— Nine  carloads:  Bartiett  Pears,  81.S0(«2  50; 
Bariletts.  bad  order.  70c(<?il  20;  Peaches,  35:(<!$1.10; 
Plums,  65[;@81  40;  Prunes,  70cra'$1.40;  Grapes,  iic(rr 
81.30;  Gros  Prunes,  75c(§>»l. 05;  Japan  Plums,  70(!f90c; 
.Muscat  Grapes,  30.;@8l.o^,  Tokay  Grapes,  7Jc(»*l  75; 
Howell  Pears,  82.10;  Onondaga  Pears,  82.10;  Beurre 
Hardy  I'ears,  SOcff  1(2.15;  cling  Peaches.  75®90o; 
Beurie  Clairgeau  Pears,  81.60;  Quinces,  SI. 25. 

August  29.— Seven  carloads:  Howell  Pears,  82.35; 
Bartlelt  Pears,  81  80;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pear-i,  81.75; 
Duchess  Pea!S,  81.61);  Beurre  d'Anjuu  Pears,  81  50; 
Gros  PruniB,  80cifr$l  10;  (.erman  Prunes,  80c.<(#1.15; 
Fellenberg  Prunes,  ■jl, 10;  Hungarian  Prunes,  si;  Co- 
lumbia Plums,  81.05;  E^g  Plums,  s'ic;  Japan  Plums, 
76cwJl  05;  Red  Nectarines,  90c(ir$l;  Orange  <;iing 
Peache.s,  SU(3.'.>0c;  .Sutiiuehanna  Peaches,  SjC'"i"1.15; 
Golden  Cling  I'eaches,  81;  Lemon  Cling  Peaches,  75c; 
Tokay  Grapes,  hait-crales,  »1.9U(g2;  Muscat  (irapes, 
half  crates,  yScciSl;  Fonlainebleau  Grapes,  half-crates 
y0ci*Sl.    Some  overripe  fruit  sold  for  less. 

Augui^t  29  — Nine  carloads:  Bartiett  Pears,  Jli;' 2.40; 
half  boxes,  Bartlelts,  8)c;  Tokay  Grapes,  80c®82  25 
single  crate;  Muscat  Grajies.  45c@*1.2i  ~^  single  crate; 
double  crates.  S2.25;  l'eache^.  50ci'»S1.20;  some  rotten, 
20c;  Prunes,  70c<a$1.20;  Grapes,  55(;;  Jiradshaw  Plums, 
65®85c;  Nectarines,  8lt'1.25;  Japan  Plums.  75c(!<81.15; 
Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  40(cu50c;  Plums,  sl.lO;  Beurre 
Hardy  Pears,  Sl@2.05;  Columbia  Plums,  81.06;  Felleu- 
burg  prunes,  81.10;  Gros  Prunes,  $1.25. 

At  New  Yorlt. 

Aug.  25.— Three  Cirloads:  Birlett  Pears,  83.10.  Fel- 
lenberg Prunes,  81.40;  French  Prunes,  81  05;  Silver 
Prunes  (3-in.  t)Oxes),  55c;  Kgg  Plums,  81.16;  Susque- 
hanna Peaches,  85c;  White  Free  Peaches,  S6c. 

Aug.  25.— Five  carloards:  Late  Crawford  Peaches, 
75c®81.05;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  65(aS0c;  Susque- 
hanna Heachis,  8"i<r9jc;  Cling  Peaiihes,  S5(({95c;  Muir 
Peaches,  76(a,80c.  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  95c;  Bartiett 
Pears,  81.30(23.30;  Freach  Prunes,  »6c;  Muscat  Grapes, 
5)1(1 80e;  Tokay  Grapes,  81.15@2  35;  Figs,  S1.10@i55; 
Pears,  81.10(g»1.5J;  Gros  Prunes,  81, ■20®.';  German 
Prunes  81  60;  Columbia  Plums,  81®1.26;  Egg  Plums, 
■Jl  35®1  t;j;  Nectarines,  81,16;  Japan  Plums,  82.10. 
Weather  very  hoi  and  raining. 

Aug.  26,— Six  carloads:  Bartlelt  Pears,  $1.45@2.X0; 
Santa  Fe  car,  very  bad  order,  81  SO^jl.Cj;  Orange 
Cling  Peaches,  40®7dc;  half-boxes,  45c:  Gros  Prunes, 
81.26("1.9ii;  Fellenberg  Prunes.  81.55;  Bulgaiian 
Prunes,  81  30;  ttolumbia  Plums,  $1,20;  Late  Crawford 
Peaches,  7uc(!i81,25;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  90c;  Brad- 
shaw Plums,  70c;  Fonlainebleau  Grapes,  52c-  Pears, 
81,46(.'l  5b;  Cling  Peaches,  40cci75c. 

August  29. —Six  carloads:  Barllett.Pears,  $2  36i!?2.95 
some  unsound,  Sl®1.30:  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  82.40; 
Congress  Pears,  HAD;  Fellenberg  Prunes,  81.70;  Gros 
Prunes,  81  20@l-60j  German  Prunes,  81.20(rtl.26;  Bul- 
garian Prunes,  81.10;  Hungarian  Prunee,  81.'2t)@l.45; 
Sliver  Prunes,  65c@81:  Red  ^ectarlnes,  90c;  Susque- 
hanna Peaches,  60c®81  10,  Golden  Cling  Peaches  90c; 
Orange  Cling  Peaches  5()@85o;  Muir  Peaches,  "600; 
Late  Crawford  Peaches.  70c;  Lemon  cling  Peaches, 
70c;  Quackenboss  Plums,  8K'(1.'20;  Columbia  Plums, 
70®90c;  Bradshaw  Plums.  6!J®80c;  Japan  Plums,  85® 
90c;  Egg  Plums,  6oc®S1.05;  Tokay  Grapes,  halt-crates, 
*2  20vt2.33:  Black  Maivoise  Grapes,  half-crates,  81.10; 

August  29.— Eight  carloads:  Bartlelt  Pears,  81. 06vr 
2.70;  Yellow  Peaches,  75c(«|l,30;  Late  Crawford 
i'eaches,  60c@8 1.25;  Nectarines,  81.50;  Orange  Cling 
Peaches,  46@70c;  half-boxes,  40@46c;  Cllug  Peaches, 
40ci.i?*1.20;  Bradshaw  Plums,  60c;  Columbia  Plums, 
81  16((;1.25;  Prunes,  90ci"81.65  Ickworlh  Plums,  65c; 
Japan  Plums,  81,40;  Fellenberg  Prunes,  81.15@1.S5; 
Bulgarian  Prunes,  <1.10;  Sus-quehanua  Peaches,  81.08; 
Peaches.  8  Kt'yOc;  Muscat  Grapes,  45c"/j;l. 0,5  per  single 
crate;  Tokay  Grapes,  82.6'ii'(3.30;  Grapes.  5oct'il.30; 
Figs,  81.55;  Gros  Prunes,  $1.30(«2,  Malaga  Grapes^  6oc; 
Buerre  Clairgeau  Pears,  bad  order,  60c@81.06. 
At  Boston. 

Aug.  25.— Three  carloads :  Gros  Prunes,  80ci<ril. 50; 
German  Prunes,  Hie;  French  Prunes.  81®1.35;  Italian 
Prunes,  81.15;  Silver  Prunes,  81.06«f  l  10;  Egg  Piuois, 
65c@1.4,5;  Columbia  Plums,  85^;  Bradshaw  Plums, 
85c;  Eirly  Crawlord  Peaches,  76c81. 10;  Orange  Cling 
Peaches,  85c®Sl.lO;  Susquehanna  Peaches.  8105® 
1.30;  Muir  Peaches.  9jc;  Bartiett  Pears,  8l(f/l80- 
Howell  Pears,  81.10(81.25;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  81  20- 
Easier  Beurre  Pears,  81.45;  Late  Crawford  Peaches, 
$1.35. 

Aug.  26.— Two  carloads:  Susouehanna  Peaches, 
81.10;  Golden  Cling  Peaches,  8i.35;  Orange  Cling 
Peaches,  81.15;  McDdvitt  Cling  Peaches,  8i  25;  Foster 
Peaches,  Sl-26;  MuirPeaohes.  81.15;  Weaver's  Favorite 
Peaches,  81.50;  Musnat  Grapes,  good  condition,  half- 
crates,  82.50;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  half-crates,  81. 60; 
Red  Nectarines,  95c;  Bradshaw  Plums,  90c;  Columbian 
Plums.  80c;  Purple  Uuane  Plums,  SSc;  German 
Prunes,  90c. 

Aug.  27.— Two  carloads:  Gros  Prunes,  8k<<l  40; 
Quackenboss  Plums,  81.20;  Columbia  Plums,  75c;  Im- 
perial Plums,  96c;  Egg  Plums,  95c@81.06;  Bartlelt 
Pears,  'Mc@il.2S. 

August  29.— Three  carloads:  Early  Crawford 
Peaches,  11.35;  Sufquehanna  Peaches,  8115:  Orange 
Cling  Peaches,  81  05(f(1.20;  McDevllt  Cling  Peaches; 
$1.25;  California  Cling  Peaches,  81.06;  Gros  Prunes, 
9jci<U.56;  German  Prunes.  95c;  Fellenburg  Prunes, 
95c;  Silver  Prunes,  75C(n81.10;  Bradshaw  Plums,  95c; 
Yellow  Egg  Plums,  95c(Lr  |l.40;  Columbia  Plums,  SOcc 
81. 

At  Minneapolis. 

Aug.  2ri.— Three  carloads :  Peaches,  65c(tf$l;  Pears, 
81  30(«l,70;  Muscat  Grapes,  $1.45;  Birtlelt  Pears,  $2.05 
({12.25;  Plums,  $1.16@1.50;  Gios  Prunes,  $1.65. 

Aug.  26.— Two  carloads  :  Barllett  Pears,  82@2  15- 
Y'ellow  Egg  Plums,  $l,25(<rl,30;  Bradshaw  Plums'. 
$1.15«!l  05;  Japan  Piums.  81.85;  Gros  Prunes,  $1.55(!? 
1.65;  Fellenberg  Prunes,  $1  15. 

Aug.  27.— Two  carloads:  Gross  sale  of  the  two 
cars,  82388;  Peaches,  il.25<(il.i');  Tokay  Grapes,  82® 
2.35;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  75c(g81;  Muscat  Grapes, 
$1.E5. 

August  29.— Two  carloads:  Bartiett  Pears,  $1.40; 
Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $1,25;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears, 
$1.35.  The  fruit  was  in  bad  order. 

At  Omaha. 

Three  carloads :  Peaches.  $1(1^1,20;  Plums,  $1@1. 53- 
Grapes,  15c(a81;  Pears,  $1  50@2.26. 

At  Montreal. 

Aug.  25.— Two  carloads :  Crawford  Peaches,  $1  26(4 
1.30;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  $1.35;  Lemon  Cling 
Peaches,  $1.30;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  $1.30;  Foster 
Peaches,  81,25;  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  82;  Bartlelt  Pears, 
81,65(1(2.35, 

August  29.— Two  carloads;  Late  Crawford  Peaches, 
$1  60@1.70;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  $1.50@1.60;  Susque- 
hanna Peaches,  8150(«1.60;  Lemon  Cling  Peaches, 
81.4j@l  60;  Columbia  Plums,  82  U5;  French  Prunes, 
$2.15;  Silver  Prunes,  $2.85;  Bartlelt  Pears,  82.10;  Tokay 
Grapes,  hall  crates,  $2.60. 


Agricultural  Fairs. 

state  Fairs. 

STATE.  PLACE  AND  SEC'Y.  DATE. 

Oregon,  Salem,  |.  T.  Gregg  S>pt.  12-17 

California,  Sacramento,  Edwin  F.  Smith. S'pi.  5-17 

Washington,  Spokane  Sept.  19-24 

Nevada,  Reno,  C.  H.  Stoddard  Sept.  10-14 

Western  Washington  Indu.'.trial  Exposition,  Taco- 

ma  

District  Fairs. 

NO  PLACE  AND  SEC'V.  DATE. 

2 — Stockton  Sept.  i9-Oci.i 

4 —  Petaluma,  Dr.  Thos,  Macleay,  Aug.  ag-Sept.  3 

5 —  Santa  Clara,  George  H.  Bragg  .  .Sept  26-0;t  5 

6 —  Los  Angeles  Oct.  3-5 

7—  S.ilinas  City,  J.  J.  Kelley  Oct.  4-8 

9  — Rohnerville,  G.  Uuderwood,  Sept.  19-23 

10—  Yreka,  C.  S.  Smith  Oct.  5-8 

11 —  Sierraville,  Fred  Blinman  001,3-7 

12 —  Lakcport,  H.  A  McCraney  S?pi.  27,  Oct,  i 

13 —  Marysville,  G.  R.  Eckart          Aug.  28-Sept.  3 

14—  Santa  Cruz,  O^car  L.  Gordon  Oct.  10-15 

15—  Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  Oct.  11-16 

16—  San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  H.  Barrett,  S;pt  27-Ocl  i 
18 — Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sept.  27-30 

20 —  Auburn,  F.  D.  Adams  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

21 —  Fresno,  J.  M.  Reuck  Sapt.  26-Oct.  i 

22—  Escondido,  G.  M.  Dannals  Sept.  21-24 

23—  Concord,  F.  L.  Loucks  Aug.  29-Sepi  3 

26—  lone,  C.  T.  La  Grave  Sept.  27-30 

27 —  Redding,  H.  R.  Hodson  

28—  Sin  Bernardino  :  

31 —  Hueneme,  T.  H.  Merry  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

32—  Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Beckett  Oct  3-7 

33 —  HoUister,  A.  D.Shaw  Oct.  11-15 

34 —  Susanville,  C.  E.  Emerson  Sept.  3-7 

35 —  Merced  

36—  Va'lejo  Oct.  4-8 

37 —  Lompoc,  W,  I.  Nichols  Sept.  20-23 

38—  Modesto  Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

— Glenn  Co.  Willows,  W.  V.  Fr^eraan . .^ug.  9-13 

IS  A 

PSaJNT^NTY  X:  ^  SI.  N"  X3  ]=>  . 

This  trite,  homely  but  wholeaome  adage 
forms  the  foundation  upon  which  the  success 
of  the  Pdcific  0  last  Home  Supply  A.isocia- 
tioD  has  been  built.  Its  rapid  advance- 
ment and  splendid  success  attests  the 
solidity  and  permarience  ol  the  foundation, 
and  assures  a  future  of  great  promise.  Its 
friends  are  scattered  over  a  wide  expanse  of 
territory,  but  there  are  still  many  who 
might  use  the  opportunities  placed  within 
the  reach  of  consumers  who  have  thus  far 
neglected  to  do  so,  because  they  have  failed 
to  fully  realize  the  advantage  of  always 
purchasing  their  goods  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble figure.  There  is  perhaps  no  one  who  pays 
so  little  attention,  or  devotes  so  little  time 
to  the  comparison  of  prices,  as  the  farmer. 
He  is  in  the  habit  of  buying  at  the  nearest 
point  and  paying  whatever  may  be  asked 
for  the  commodities  wished,  without  going 
to  the  trouble  of  receiviug  quotations  from 
the  centers  of  trade,  where  conditions  are 
such  that  he  could  and  would  obtain  better 
rates . 

The  Pacific  Coast  Home  Supply  Associ- 
ation, by  shipping  direct  to  consumers,  has 
adopted  a  plan  which  enables  its  patrons  to 
buy  whatever  they  may  need  at  the  very 
lowest  cash  price,  and  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  has  demonstrated  most  conclu- 
sively that  there  existed  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  this  kind  of  work.  In  fact,  since 
this  concern  was  establi-shed,  a  number  of 
men  have  attempted  to  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps, but  in  nearly  every  instance  they  were 
imitators  without  either  the  originality  or 
force  to  accomplish  the  same  kind  of  work, 
and  as  a  result  have  been  unable  to  con- 
tinue in  the  business. 

S  imetimen  the  Pacific  Ooast  Home  Sup- 
ply Associali  >n  has  been  compelled  to  bear 
the  blame  0'  .he  mistakes  and  inability  of 
these  men  to  perform  what  they  promised. 
This  does  not  demonstrate  that  the  plan  is 
not  feasible  or  advantageous  to  those  who 
use  it,  but  it  is  another  evidence  that  it  is 
always  beat  to  deal  with  the  best  concern  of 
its  kind. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  become  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  method  of  work,  and 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  purchasing 
goods  at  almost  first  cost,  would  do  well  tu 
investigate  this  matter  thoroughly,  and 
they  will  find  that  ihey  will  not  only  save 
pennies,  but  in  many  instances  dollars,  on 
the  necessary  purchases  of  each  season. 

The  home  office  is  at  132  Market  street, 
San  Francisco,  but,  since  starting,  the  in- 
crease of  business  has  been  so  rapid  and 
widespread,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
establish  supply  depots  in  Los  Angeles, 
California;  Portland,  Oregon;  and  in  Hono- 
lulu, H.  I.  

Complimentary  Samples. 

Pereoog  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examlre  its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  Id 
oirculat'ag  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  mor« 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  la 
the  cause  it  (althtully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 8  mo9  ,  $1;  10  moB.,  $2;  16  moa,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  fur  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  It  already 
a  BUbsoilber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe  s. 


Seit.  5  1892 
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THE  CARTER 

CLING  FITTER. 

A  SIMPLE,  PRACTICAL  DEVICE 

For  Cutting  and  PittiDg  Clingstone  Peaches 
Rapidly  and  Without  Waste  or 
Mutilation. 


In  all  other  methods  and  machines  the  pit  Is  cut,  dug:  or 
punched  out,  together  with  more  or  lees  of  the  fleth.  rbe 
Carter  CUrg  Fitter  removes  the  pit  in  an  easier,  cleaner  and 
more  economical  manner  and  turns  out  work  that  cannot 
be  equaled,  at  a  opeed  that  cannot  be  attained  by  any  ether 
method  or  machine. 


Price,  f.  o.  b- . . 


Terms  Cash. 


...$12.00 


PAT°   MAV  r7  {89^. 


Full  and  concise  directions  lor  setting  up  and  operating 
accompany  the  machine. 

A.  G.  CARTER. 


Oare  Hawley  Bros., 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


Is  Greater  tban  the  Greatest  of  American  Washing  Machines. 

Imitation  of  Haod-Rabbiii!;  (he  Principle. 

1  cnly  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  apprenatcd.    T  y  It  before  buying  another. 


99 


SPECIAL 
OFFER! 


Desiring  to  introduce  the  "  NEW 
UILLER  "  WASHER  into  every  home 
in  the  land,  I  have  deciJed  to  ship  one 
sample  No.  8  and  Wringer  to  the 
first  applicant  at  wliolesale  pric.  s. 
You  wint  one  for  your  own  use. 
Your  neighbors  will  see  it  In  opera- 
tion, and  will  give  you  their  orders 
Do  not  lose  money  by  waiting  until 
some  one  else  orders  samples  and 
secures  an  agency  for  your  locality. 
Farmers  make  eood  agen's.  Ladies 
have  good  success  selling  the  washer. 
Write  8  t  once  tor  New  Illustrated 
and  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  which  con- 
tains my  liberal  proposition.  Mtntion 
this  paper.    Call  and  fee  me. 

E.  W.  MELVIN, 

Pjopr  etor  and  Manufacturer 
for  Pacific  Coast, 

OPFICE  519  J  STREET, 

SACRAIUENTO,  CAL. 


Exclusive  Territory. 

TKRMS  KREE. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


PATENTED 
JDLY  16,  1889, 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Free  Ooacb  to  and  Prom  the  HonsB. 


J.  W.  BBOKBB,  Proorletor. 


A,  T.  DEWEY. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


G.  H.  STKONiJ. 


IDEWEIT    <Sc  OO.'S 


Fateii  Lm, 


ESTABLISHED  1883. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
experienced,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  oar  edi- 
torial, scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  oflBce,  we  have 
other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  ofi'ered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The 
information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
examination  of  Patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of 
inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  oftep  to  give  advice  which  will  save  inventors  the 
expense  of  applying  for  Patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  of  advice  sent 
free  on'  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  &  CO..  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.  S.  F. 


Send  lor  Price  Lists 

OF  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLB  QONS  TAKEN 

■antvrs'  Equipments,     '^IM    '  EXCHANGE. 
EJVE,  525  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PROGRESSIVE  PAPER. 


PROGRESSIVE  READERS. 


Pacific  Rural  Press 

Is  Twenty-one  Years  of  Age  and  has  been 
working  among  the  Farmers,  Fruit-Growers, 
Dairymen  and  Stock-Ranchers  of  the  Pacific 
States  from  its  birth. 

It  k  nows  their  Wants  and  SuppHes  them. 

It  is  read  by  Thousands  of  them  Every  Week 
and  enjoys  their  Confidence. 

Advertisers  who  use  it  once  Continue  to  use  it. 

It  is  the  only  Broadly  Circulated  Agricultural 
Journal  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  admits  nothing  to  its  columns  but  Clean 
and  Legitimate  business. 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

2  20  Market  St ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TWO  IN  ONE. 


1  he  only  machine  that  will  grade  with  iqnal  farility  both  jreen  and  dried  fruits.  It  is  desirable  to  grade 
ptunes  both  before  they  are  dried  and  absolutely  iiecessarv  after. 

It  Is  the  best  economy  to  h*ve  one  machine  which  you  can  use  for  both  ^reen  and  dried  fruit.  Eftving^  time, 
money  and  valuable  space.    No  complicated  machioery  to  get  out  of  order  and  do  imperfect  work. 

No  machine  compires  with  this  in  speed.    Will  grade  apricots  tor  drying,  a'so  walnuts  and  pecans. 

W.  C  HAMILTON,  near  Narrow  Gange  R.  R.  SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


THE 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


Thla  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raleln  iDdustry  In  California.  It  has  been 
approved  hy  Prof  Hllgard,  Prof.  Wlckaon,  Mr.  Ohas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Raleln  Growers 

Sold  only  by  the  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.  or  Its  AKenta  at  Ihe  uniform  price  of 
$3  00,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St .  San  Francisco. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALLFORNIA. 


Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  in  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  I  ingest  pur- 
suef"  will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

" Orange  Culture  in  California"  "as  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  IS  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
'  tions,  best  varieties,  etc. 

The  book  Is  sent  poet-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy.  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWEY  PUB- 
LISHING CO.,  Publishers  "  Paclflc  Rural  Prets,"  220 
Uarket  St ,  San  Francisco. 


are  requested  to  be  sure  and  notify  as 
when  this  paper  Is  not  taken  from 
their  oflloe.  If  not  stopped  promptly 
(ttaroufb  OTerslgbt  or  other  mlehp-^i  d  >  us  the  favor  1/ 
write  »«»ln. 


Postmasters 


LARGEST  STOCK  OP 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 

On  the  ['.icino  Coast-AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

0.  L.  HASKELL,  10  Bush  St., 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WANTED,  BY  A  DAIRY  AND  STOCK  MAN, 

A  SITUATION. 

TEN  YEARS  IN  THE  BUSINESS  IN  WISCONSIN. 
Also  a  OREAMEIIY  OUTFIT  tor  sale  cheap.    T.  H. 
COUMODK,  Milton,  Umatilla  County,  Oregon. 


IM>|IRLr. 

llreechl.nailer 

$7.99. 
RIFLES»i-flO 
WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  «I0 

All  klinlH  otu'upiT  ibatt  elsi- 
where.  Hi-fore  you  buy, 
fletid  ntnmy  forcBialogu«  U> 

ThePowell&ClementOo. 

160  Main  ttt.,  ClDtlBnAtl.O. 
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OP 


RAISING  WATER 

FROM  WELLS 

 MANUFACTURED  BY  

Byron  Jackson, 

625-631  SIXTH  STREET, 

149-169    BLUXOME  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


I  BUILD 


ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

PUMPS,  WINDMILLS, 

HORSEPOWERS, 

COMPLETE  POWER  AND  PUMPING  PLANTS. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE.  ' 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS, 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE:  No.  51  FREMONT  ST.        WORKS:  CORNER  BAY,  KEARNY  AND  FRANCISCO  STS  ,        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN 


BOILERS,    ENGINES,    PUMPS  AND  MACHINERY, 

OP   EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 


AGENTS  FOR  THB  SALB  OF 

"  ECLIPSE  CORLISS  ^  ENGINES,      "  RUSSELL"  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES, 

"  CLIMAX"  BAND  SAW-MILLS,     "  EXCELSIOR  "  BOILERS  and  ENGINES, 
"ERIE  ENGINE  WORKS"  BOILERS  and  ENGINES, 
ROTARY  and  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS,     BUFFALO  DUPLEX  STEAM  PUMPS, 

EXHAUST  STEAM  INJECTORS,      AUTOMATIC  RE-STARTING  INJECTORS. 


Catalogues  and  Prices  Furnished  on  Application. 


Buffalo  D  jplex  Steam  Pump. 


A   LARGE  STOCK  OF 

New  and  Secood-HaDd  WATER  PIPE,  of  All  Sizes, 

C0H3TA1TLY  ON  HAND,  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 


FOR  FARM,  DAIRY  and  IRRIGATING  PURPOSES.  "ExoeLior.  Boiler  aud  Eogin.. 


"Susaell"  Automatic  Enefine. 


SAWMILL  MACHINERY, 
Double  and  Single  Circular,  oi  the  Latest  Improved  Forms. 


WOOD-WORKING  MACHINERY, 

Comprising  Band  Saws,  Stickers,  Planers,  Shapers,  Shingle 
Mills,  Etc. 


IRON- WORKING  TOOLS, 
Comprising  Drills,  Lathes,  Planers,  Slotters,  Etc.,  Etc 
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1  QOO                                       THE  DEWEY  PUBLIHHINO  OO  1 
1 OV^.                                                Office,  220  Market  St.  ' 

The  World's  Fair  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

As  in  ancient  times  all  roads  led  to  Rome,  so  in  present 
days  all  fairs  point  to  the  great  Exposition  at  Chicago. 
Naturally    the    best    which    the    local    fairs  bring 
to    light    will    be    gathered  in    to  honor  the  greater 
occasion.    This  fact  is  giving  increased  interest  to  our  dis- 
trict and  State  displays.    In  an  issue  of  the  Rural  fitting 
the  occurrence  of  the  California  State  Fair  at  Sacramento 
we  cannot  do  better  than  cater  to  the  general  interest  in 

As  shown  in  the  view  upon  this  page,  the  available  wa- 
ter has  been  grandly  used  in  the  design  of  the  grounds. 
There  is  a  large  lagoon  enclosing  an  island  upon  which 
some  native  trees  are  retained,  while  all  other  space  has 
been  fully  planted  by  the  horticultural  department.  The 
introduction  of  this  island  affords  a  natural  scene  in  re- 
freshing relief  to  the  grandeur  of  the  buildings,  and, 
through  its  sylvan  qualities,  to  the  crowded  and  busy  as- 
pect that  must  be  looked  for  almost  everywhere  else  wi  hin 
the  grounds. 

The  lines  under  the  engraving  will  serve  to  locate  leading 
structures.     One  of  the  most  interesting  features  perhaps 
is  the  pier  shown  in  the  foreground,  which  has  been  con- 
structed 1000  feet  into  Lak^  Michigan.    The  floor  of  this 
pier  slopes  gently  from  the  shore,  so  that  visitors  who  ar- 
rive by  water  may  get  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  court 
and  its  surroundings,  the  paved  beach  covered  with  people, 
and  the  architectural  grandeur  of  the  most  imposing  and 
important  buildings  of  the  Fair. 
Although  the  California  building  is  not  shown  in  the 

Livestock. 


Tr^inBportatioa. 
AdinioiHtratlou.  Miulog. 
Machinery. 
Dairy.  Forestry. 


Horticultural  Hall 


Art  ISulldiDg. 


Aaeembly  Hall. 


Agriculture. 


Eleetiicity. 


W,joded  island. 
MauufactureB  and  Liberal  Arts. 


Illicis. 
U.  8.  tioTeiDment. 

Fislierica. 

Cuaino. 


U.  8.  Naval  iiililblt. 


BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW   OF  THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN   EXPOSITION,  CHICAGO. 


the  World's  Fair  by  presenting  a  birds-eye  view  of  the 
grand  outfit  now  far  advanced  in  preparation  for  next 
summer's  millions  of  visitors. 

A  beautiful  and  suitable  site  was  selected  for  the  ex- 
position, containing  fully  one  thousand  acres,  charmingly 
situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Jackson  Park, 
in  the  southern  section  of  the  city,  was  selected  as  the  site 
for  the  main  exposition  ;  the  Lake  Front,  near  the  heart 
of  the  city  for  part  of  it,  and  the  Midway  Plaisance  and 
Washington  Park  adjoining  Jackson  Park  for  other  parts. 
Upon  these  parks  there  had  already  been  expended  nearly 
$4,000,000  in  improvements  prior  to  their  being  selected 
as  the  exposition  site. 

In  the  winter  of  1891  the  portion  of  Jackson  Park  to  be 
used  for  the  fair  was  a  soft,  marshy  ground,  shelving  in 
irregular  stretches  to  the  water  line.  Now  it  is  a  firm 
level,  a  smooth,  sandy  surface  upon  a  clay  subsoil.  It  is 
now  a  level  surface  to  the  line  of  the  lake,  a  surface  a 
mile  and  a  halt  in  length  and,  at  its  southern  extremity, 
nearly  a  mile  in  width. 


In  the  picture  a  canal  is  seen  to  extend  southward  along 
the  main  building,  and  into  a  large  water  basin  which  is 
to  form  the  center  of  a  great  square  about  which  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  of  the  Exposition  are  grouped.  Fountains 
will  be  in  operation  in  this  basin,  forming  a  brilliant 
spectacle  in  the  sunlight,  or  when  illumined  by  colored 
incandescent  lamps  at  night.  The  banks  of  these  land- 
locked bodies  of  water  are  to  be  finished  in  a  manner  ap- 
propriate to  the  various  localities  through  which  they 
pass.  The  borders  of  the  canal  and  the  basin  in  the  court 
will  have  embankments  of  stone  or  brick,  surmounted  by 
parapets  or  balustrades  of  stone,  iron,  brick  or  terra-cotta, 
and  opening  upon  steps  and  landings,  for  the  use  of  boat- 
ing parties.  In  fact,  much  of  the  travel  from  building  to 
building  will  be  by  means  of  passenger  boats  upon  these 
waters.  This  facility  of  movement  will  be  grateful  when 
the  visitor  finds  extreme  objects  of  interest  over  a  miie 
apart. 

Miny  of  the  buildings  shown  in  the  view  have  already 
been  separately,  illustrated  and  described  in  our  columns. 


engraving,  its  location  is  designated.  The  other  buildings 
not  named  are  those  erected  by  different  States  and  foreign 
governments. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  for  the  accommodation  and 
comfort  of  visitors.  All  walks  and  outdoor  places  for  as- 
semblages of  people  will  be  furnished  with  numerous  seats 
and  resting  places,  and  will  be  paved  with  mosaics  of 
brick,  stone  or  concrete  blocks,  except  where  gravel  or 
stone  chips  may  seem  more  expedient.  The  grounds  will, 
of  course,  be  highly  ornamented  with  shrubs,  trees,  turf 
and  flowers,  most  of  which  havs  been  planted. 


Half  Rates  on  Pekishable  Exhibits— The  Transcon- 
tinental Association,  of  which  all  the  extreme  western 
railroads  are  members,  has  notified  the  Traffic  Department 
of  the  World's  Fair  of  its  willingness  to  make  a  half  rate 
on  perishable  property  and  other  exhibits  which  will  not 
be  returned.  In  the  matter  of  ordinary  exhibits,  the 
former  arrangements  of  full  tariff  rates  on  the  forward 
journey  and  free  return  still  holds  good. 
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The  Week. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Rural  reaches  the  reader 
the  State  Fair  will  be  in  full  blast,  and  still  with  more 
than  a  whole  week  to  run.  Any  one  who  can  get  to 
Sacramento  between  the  12th  and  17th  will  find  a  mine  of 
entertainment,  diversion  and  instruction.  As  we  go  to 
press  (on  Tuesday  this  week  because  of  the  holiday  on 
Friday)  reports  show  that  the  fair  will  be  as  great  as  prom- 
ised, and  the  novel  features  will  be  exceptionally  attractive. 
Let  all  who  can  attend. 

This  is  a  week  of  two  holidays.  Monday,  "  Labor  Day  " 
was  made  a  holiday  by  the  Governor,  and  it  was  as  gener- 
ally observed  as  a  new  institution  could  be  expected  to  be. 
Some  celebrated  by  recreation  and  parade,  others  by  work- 
ing a  little  harder  than  usual— suiting  the  action  to  the 
word.  Eich  has  his  own  right  to  his  method. 

Admission  Day,  Sept.  9ih,  is  a  day  especially  dear  to 
Californians  and  likely  to  be  more  highly  esteemed  as 
time  wears  on.  It  is  the  birthday  ot  the  Commonwealth 
of  California,  and  since  Uncle  Sam  has  recently  increased 
his  family  by  twins  and  various  other  multiples,  California 
is  becoming  a  big  sister,  and  has  a  right  to  command  the 
respect  of  the  youngsters. 

By  the  way,  this  is  to  be  a  sort  of  a  holiday  autumn. 
September  has  two  days;  October  one — Columbus  Day,  on 
the  21it;  November  two — Election  and  Thanksgiving 
Days.  With  such  respites  from  toil,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  struggle  along  until  Christmas.  Holidays  are  nice,  it  is 
true,  but  they  are  very  awkward  sometimes  to  business 
affairs.  The  farmer,  as  a  rule,  cannot  pay  much  attention 
to  these  new  marks  on  the  calendar;  it  he  has  work  to  do, 
he  has  to  do  it.  He  has  to  rest  and  recreate  according 
to  his  own  schedule.  Make  it  as  open  as  you  can,  friends. 
It  will  be  good  for  you  and  your  families. 


Wrong  Ceedit.— We  are  informed  that  the  articles  on 
vine-training  by  Wm.  Pfeffer,  which  we  recently  repro- 
duced,  should  have  been  credited  to  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
of  San  Jose  rather  than  to  the  journal  we  named,  which 
seems  to  have  copied  them  without  credit.  Let  the  honor 
go  to  the  merit.    We  regret  our  share  in  its  perversion. 

Ebpobts  from  all  parts  of  Canada  indicate  that  the 
crops  will  be  as  large  in  quantity  and  of  more  satisfactory 
quality  than  those  of  last  year. 


A  Government  Sugar  Station  in  California. 

Much  interest  pertains  to  an  enterprise  which  will  be 
entered  upon  in  this  State  through  the  zeal  and  persistence 
of  Hon.  A.  Caminetti  of  Amador  county,  who  made  a  good 
record  for  activity  and  accomplishment  during  his  first  ses- 
sion as  a  California  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Though  he  had  greater  undertakings  on  hand,  Mr. 
Caminetti  was  possessed  with  a  deep  conviction  that  Cali- 
fornia should  make  systematic  experiments  with  cane 
sugar  production.  The  result  of  h's  effort  was  an  appro- 
priation of  $20,000  for  the  first  year,  with  whi'  h  will  be  es- 
tablished three  stations  specifically  devoted  to  experiments 
with  cane  sugar,  one  in  Florida,  another  in  Kansas  and  a 
third  in  California.  To  show  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
this  measure  as  applied  to  California,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Caminetti  near 
the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  published  in 
the  GongrcBsional  Record: 

In  support  of  the  provision  of  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion, placing  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  Sec-etary  of  Agriculture 
to  luake  experiments  in  the  planting  of  sugar  cane,  and  the 
produciion  of  sugar  therefrom,  on  the  reclaimtd  swamp  lands 
of  either  the  Sacramento  or  San  Joaquin  valley,  in  California,  I 
desire  to  submit  the  reasons  that  prompted  me  to  offer  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

While  considering  the  tinancial  necessities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  next  fiscal  vear,  the  item  appro- 
priating money  to  continue  experiments  for  existing  sugar 
stations  was  carefully  examined. 

It  appeared  at  the  hearing  thereon  that  at  least  one  station 
would  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  this  year,  the  object  of  its 
locat  on  having  been  accomplished.  It  farther  appeared  that 
at  the  station  in  Florida  remarkable  success  was  obtained  in 
both  quality  and  quantity  of  production.  Wliile  Prof.  Willey 
was  stating  the  probable  cause  thereof,  the  fact  developed  that 
the  experiments  bad  been  made  on  reclaimed  swamp  lands  of 
a  like  character  with  thousands  of  acres  situated  in  the  valleys 
mentioned. 

This  induced  me  to  enter  them  for  the  coming  vacancy. 

I  rely  upon  the  qualities  of  o'lr  soil  and  existing  favorable 
conditions  to  justity  the  action  of  the  committee.  I  have  in- 
vctigated  the  clitiiatic  characteristics  of  Florida,  and  find 
many  points  of  resemblance  with  those  of  California.  This 
accounts  for  the  success  both  have  attained  in  the  cultivation 
of  citrus  and  other  fruits. 

I  quote  a  few  extracts  from  a  report  on  the  Florida  sugar 
fields: 

"  It  was  altogether  beyond  belief  at  first,  that  any  one  should 
be  wild  enough  to  talk  of  turning  the  Florida  sand  into  cane 
juice.  But  the  rumor  came  from  many  quarters,  and  at  length, 
after  an  interval  of  a  year  or  two,  came  the  report  that  sugar 
had  actually  been  raised  in  Florida.  The  objection  I  some- 
times beard  urged,  that  occasional  frosts  would  injure  the  cane, 
was  of  no  moment;  for  sugar  has  long  been  profitably  raised  in 
Louisiana,  where  they  not  only  have  heavy  frosts,  but  have 
also  thick  ice,  and  sometimes  snow." 

This  offers  our  people  encou-agement,  as  it  tends  to  demon- 
strate that  success  awaits  its  cultivation  in  California. 

The  beet-root  sugar  industry  is  an  established  fact  with  us 
already;  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  experiment 
to  be  inaugurated  will  fare  equally  well. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  in  granting  a  liberal  bounty  to 
the  sugar-producer  commits  us  to  pioper  effort  in  hastening  the 
time  when  the  home  market  may  be  entirely  supplied  from  our 
own  plantations. 

In  furtherance  of  which  purpose  science  and  skill  shonld  be 
directed  toward  the  discovery  of  methods  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
cultivation  and  augmenting  the  product  within  the  present 
field  of  operations. 

As  our  home  consumption,  in  addition  to  the  domestic  prod- 
uct, calls  for  large  importations  of  foreign  sugar,  thus  crediting 
other  nations  in  our  trade  rela  ions  with  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually,  it  is  obviously  sound  public  policy  to  extend 
this  field  of  research  in  new  regions. 

The  success  of  the  proposed  exppriment  will  introduce  a  new 
branch  of  agriculture  on  the  Pacific  coast,  yielding  a  ready 
revenue  and  adding  to  the  locality  suited  to  its  cultivatii  n  by 
the  establishment  of  factories,  giving  employment  to  many 
people. 

The  station  to  be  established  will  be  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Machinery  already  owned  by  the  Government,  and  now  in 
Louisiana,  wi|l  he  moved  to  this  State  for  the  equipment 
of  the  new  station.  Mr.  Caminetti  has  had  especial  refer- 
ence in  his  work  to  the  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  rivers,  naturally  moist  and  rich,  and  of  which 
there  are  vast  areas  which  await  profitable  uses.  Tenders 
have  already  been  made  of  suitable  tracts  of  thirty  to 
forty  acres  each.  We  presume  it  will  not  be  long  before 
steps  are  taken  to  make  a  suitable  selection  and  to  begin 
the  work  contemplated  by  the  appropriation. 


Prof.  Hilgabd's  Letters.— As  will  be  seen  by  a  short 
letter  in  another  column.  Prof.  Hilgard  has  arrived  abroad 
and  has  already  put  into  practice  his  characteristic  powers 
of  close  observation  and  graceful  description.  His  brief 
sketch  of  the  new  in  Germany  will  interest  many 
Californians  who  are,  like  him,  a  generation  removed 
from  the  old  life  in  that  country.  The  note  which  we 
print  this  week  will  serve  excellently  to  the  series  of  let- 
ters which  we  expect  to  receive  from  him  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  his  hosts  of  friends  in  this  State.  He  naturally  de- 
sires to  maintain  the  cordial  interest  and  the  fret 
intercommunication  which  are  mutually  enjoyed  by  him 
and  his  California  audience,  and  his  letters  of  European 
agriculture  as  seen  by  an  expert  Californian,  will 
retain  for  him  the  place  so  freely  accorded  him  for  his 
excellent  public  addresses,  reports  and  bulletins.  We  are 
glad  to  promise  our  readers  much  in  this  line,  especially 
as  this  winter's  travels  will  probably  take  him  into  south- 
ern Europe,  where  to  much  is  being  done  which  Oalifor- 
nians  desire  to  know  about. 


Our  flay  and  Our  Animals. 

Prof.  Henry  of  Wisconsin,  whose  visit  we  noticed  last 
week,  made  a  point  in  an  interview  with  a  Sin  Francisco 
reporter,  which  we  would  like  to  emphasize  as  coming 
from  an  unprejudiced  eastern  observer.  He  is  reported  to 
have  said: 

The  speed  and  draft  horse  in  this  region  should  be  superior 
to  any  in  America,  because  with  racing-stock,  for  instance,  out- 
door exercise  can  be  given  almost  every  day,  and  for  the  major 
part  of  the  year  green  food  can  be  obtained.  Again,  these  facts 
show  the  beneficent  climate  for  the  horse,  whereas  in  the  East 
for  weeks  the  horse  is  snowbound  in  his  stable,  deprived  of 
both  exercise  and  treen  food,  and  fed  with  hay  that  is  some- 
what injurious,  as  compared  with  the  wild  hay  of  California. 

Now,  as  to  the  hay  of  this  State,  it  is  much  freer  from  dast 
than  the  eastern  article,  and  therefore  much  brighter  in  color. 
It  has  none  of  the  mildew  dust  or  mold  that  we  find  in  the 
East,  and  as  an  article  of  food  is  superior  to  most  of  what  we 
have.  Of  course  there  is  some  dust  in  California  hay.  but  it  is 
not  as  injurious  to  stock  as  the  dust  that  abounds  in  the  eastern 
article,  and  which  we  endeavor  to  reduce  to  the  minimum. 
The  more  I  study  stock-raising  conditions  out  here,  the  more 
am  I  convinced  of  the  presence  of  all  those  factors  that  go  to 
produce  a  superior  animal.  A  wise  use  of  those  factors  is  nec- 
essary, however,  and  I  find  a  commendable  amount  of  wisdom 
in  thai  direction. 

This  is  a  very  significant  statement.  The  observation, 
of  course,  accords  with  claims  which  have  been  made  in 
these  columns  for  years,  and  which  are  the  result  of  com- 
mon experience  and  observation  by  those  who  have  bred 
and  grown  gramniverous  animals  in  this  State.  To  have 
these  points  approved  by  a  disinterested  expert  in  animal 
growth  and  nutrition  such  as  Prof.  Henry  is  acknowledged 
to  be,  is  of  great  value  to  the  State. 

It  is  naturally  hard  to  see  how  animals  thrive  and  grow 
fat  upon  dry  pastures  which  are  as  free  from  anything 
green  as  a  "  yellow  dog,"  but  the  lesson  is  soon  learned 
by  observation  and  this  point  is  conceded.  The  superiority 
of  our  hay  crop  is  not  so  generally  understood  nor  so  freely 
granted,  and  for  this  reason  we  desire  to  emphasize  Prof. 
Henry's  generous  statements. 

We  admit  it  is  rather  startling  that  a  country  whose 
chief  summer  resource  the  tourist  would  pronounce  to  be 
dust,  should  produce  so  clean  a  hay  crop.  Such,  however, 
is  the  fact.  It  may  be  due  to  several  causes.  Hay  is  cut 
usually  before  the  dust  becomes  abundant.  It  is  exposed 
a  minimum  time  in  curing,  and  is  gathered  almost  from 
the  mower  into  the  stack,  and  from  the  stack  it  is  baled 
almost  as  soon  as  the  machine  can  be  had.  The  result  is 
that  hay  cut  at  the  right  time,  untouched  of  rain,  exposed 
to  the  air  but  a  few  hours,  and  then  put  into  a  tight  bale 
into  which  dust  cannot  penetrate,  comes  out  as  bright, 
clean  and  fragrant  as  it  is  possible  for  hay  to  be.  Contrast 
with  this  the  lateness  of  the  eastern  hay  ripening,  the  fre- 
quent drenching  with  rain,  the  abundance  also  of  fungi 
which  attack  the  eastern  grasses  while  stilt  standing,  the 
prevalence  of  mildews  and  moulds  in  spite  of  the  most 
energetic  work  with  rake  and  tedder,  the  hauling,  storage 
and  transfer  of  hay  in  mass  rather  than  in  bales,  and  it  is 
clear  why  it  is  more  difficult  to  produce  good  hay  at  the 
east  than  in  California. 

Our  people  are  often  prone  to  lament  the  ill  success  of 
eastern  meadow  and  pasture  grasses  in  this  State.  The 
regret  is  to  a  great  extent  an  idle  one,  although  it  may  be 
freely  admitted  that  we  could  be  much  better  off  than  we 
are  in  permanent  pastures  in  regions  of  the  State  not 
suited  for  the  growth  of  alfalfa.  We  have,  however,  plenty 
to  rejoice  over  in  our  situation  as  animal  feeders,  and  the 
points  made  by  Professor  Henry  should  bring  consolation 
to  those  who  are  prone  to  find  all  good  in  memory  and 
none  in  present  possession. 

And  yet  there  is  a  good  proportion  of  wretchedly  poor 
hay  in  California,  Prof.  Henry  made  his  latest  observa- 
tions in  the  stables  at  Palo  Alto  and  those  of  great  com- 
panies in  this  city.  The  buyers  for  these  concerns  know 
what  good  hay  is,  and  know  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest 
and  will  buy  no  other.  But  there  is  poor  hay,  the  result 
of  carelessness  in  late  cutting,  overexposure  to  the  ele- 
ments, deferred  baling  and  a  dozen  other  things  which  the 
l^zy  hayfarmer  knows  how  to  do.  These  things  are  not, 
howeTer,  chargeable  to  the  State  nor  its  climatic  condi- 
tions. They  are  the  result  of  personal  ill-management  in 
the  face  of  the  most  favorable  conditions.  There  should 
be  much  less  of  it. 

Early  Hop  Shipments — Sacramento  and  Wheatland 
seem  to  be  running  a  close  race  in  early  shipments  of  hops 
this  year.  The  first  bale  of  Sacramento  hops  shipped  this 
season  was  by  the  firm  of  Lilienthal  &  Co.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  August  27th,  and  was  grown  on  the  ranch  of  R. 
J.  Merkley.  The  first  carload  of  Sacramento  hops  was 
shipped  by  the  same  party  from  the  ranch  of  George 
Menke,  and  was  consigned  to  Lilienthal  Bros.,  of  New 
York,  the  shipment  being  made  on  Sept.  2d.  On  the 
same  day  a  carload  was  shipped  from  Wheatland,  from 
Rodda  Bros.'  yard,  and  billed  to  Horst  Bros,  of  New  York. 
The  quality  is  said  to  be  extra  fine  this  year. 
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The  Cholera  Plague. 

The  cholera  reports  grow  worse  and  worse.  In  Russia 
the  deaths  during  the  past  week  have  numbered  about 
four  thousand  per  day  and  the  plague,  which  at  first  was 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  poorly-fed  and  poorly- 
housed  peasants,  is  attacking  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
All  hope  of  checking  it  is  past  and  the  stricken  people 
can  only  wait  and  pray  for  the  coming  of  frost.  The  di- 
sease is  rapidly  spreading  in  western  Europe,  but  has  not 
yet  become  epidemic  anywhere  except  in  Hamburg.  There 
the  situation  is  indeed  deplorable.  The  death-rate  is  now 
about  two  hundred  per  day  and  is  increasing  with  fright- 
ful rapidity.  Business  is  suspended  and  all  who  can  get 
away  have  fled  trom  the  stricken  city.  A  correspondent, 
writing  from  Hamburg  on  Sunday  last,  says  : 

One  funeral  after  another  rolls  by  our  house,  which  stands 
on  a  road  leading  to  several  cemeteries.  Now  it  is  a  costly 
cortege,  an  imposing  hearse  drawn  by  four  horses,  then  ap- 
pears a  curiously-clad  leicbenbitter  in  knee  breeches,  buckled 
shoes,  wide  collars  and  barretas,  and  last  the  mourning  coaches, 
mostly  without  clergymen.  After  this  imposing  show  come 
much  simpler  hearses,  dashing  along  at  full  speed  to  the  grave- 
yard. There  is  a  fearful  number  of  these  vehicles,  all  laden 
with  the  bodies  of  children.  A  heavy  rumbling  announces  the 
approach  of  ons  of  those  abominable  wooden  boxes  on  wheels, 
which  fetch  the  pauper  victims  of  the  plague  from  their  dwell- 
ings. Faster  horses  draw  the  cholera  carriages  on  their  way  to 
the  hospital.  They  are  large,  comfortable  landaus  and  well 
padded.  On  the  box  sits  the  driver  and  a  hospital  attendaii  t, 
while  another  overworked  attendant  stares  blankly  and  apa- 
thetically from  inside  the  carriage  at  the  crowd  which  the  pas- 
sage of  these  vehicles  invariably  attracts.  Now  and  then  some 
one  tries  to  get  a  glinapse  of  their  contents.  Prom  every  car- 
riage comes  the  odor  of  carbolic  acid.  We  seem  to  smell  noth- 
ing else  here.  We  pet  it  in  the  water,  with  which  we  wash  and 
rinse  our  mouths;  floors  are  washed  with  it,  and  clothes  are 
soaked  with  it.  We  eat  nothing  but  dry,  toasted  brpad,  with 
coflfee.  Butter,  cheese  and  vegetables  are  shunned.  On  the 
breakfast  table  lies  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten.  We  open  it 
eagerly.  A  sudden  noise  disturbs  me  as  I  write  this.  In  the 
street  all  is  excitement.  From  the  window  we  see  at  the  next 
corner  a  workman  staggering  like  a  drunken  man.  He  seats 
himself  on  a  doorstep  almost  doubled  up  and  then  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  kinder-hearted  ones  among  the  bystanders  bring 
him  brandy.  Quickly  the  police  arrive,  for  the  victim  has 
grown  icy  cold  and  mast  be  helped  at  once.  All  the  shawls 
and  wraps  that  can  be  found  are  requisitioned.  A  car  arrives, 
the  man  is  hustled  into  it  and  off  he  goes.  Children  have  been 
standing  close  by  throughout  the  episode.  Such  incidents  are 
not  uncommon  on  the  streets  of  Hamburg. 


There  is  not  a  considerable  city  in  Europe  which  is  not 
not  in  danger  of  juit  such  a  scourge.  At  London,  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Brussels,  Havre, 
Paris — in  every  city  of  western  Europe,  in  fact,  there  are 
a  few  cases.  Every  possible  care  is  taken  to  prevent  con- 
tagion, but,  in  spite  of  all,  the  disease  slowly  and  steadily 
spreads  and  the  danger  of  universal  plague  is  very  serious. 


The  dread  disease  reached  this  country  on  Thursday  of 
last  week,  brought  from  Hamburg  by  the  immigrant  ship 
"  Moravia."  In  her  passage  of  thirteen  days  there  had  been 
twenty-two  deaths,  and  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  two  per- 
sons wer^  sick.  Both  have  t'loce  died.  The  arrival  of  the 
cholera  at  our  own  doors  was  the  occasion  of  immediate 
alarm.  The  infected  ship  was  seot  to  quarantine  and  strict 
measures  adopted  to  prevent  the  landing  of  other  ships 
from  Europe.  The  Presidont,  who  was  visiting  Whitelaw 
Reid  at  the  latter's  farm  in  New  York  State,  hastened  to 
Washington,  and  on  the  following  day  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  his  authority  ordering  that  "  no  vessel  from  any 
foreign  port  carrying  immigrants  shall  be  admitted  to 
enter  at  any  port  of  the  United  States  until  said  vessel 
shall  have  undergone  quarantine  detention  of  20  days,  un- 
less such  detention  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
regulations  made  thereunder,  and  of  such  greater  number 
of  days  as  may  be  fixed  in  each  special  case  by 
the  State  authorities."  Under  this  order,  the  ports 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  are  now  closed  against  immi- 
grant ships  and  against  all  ships  from  European  ports 
until  careful  inspection  has  demonstrated  that  they  are 
free  from  disease.  The  order  came  just  in  time,  for  on 
Friday  another  ship,  and  on  Saturday  still  another  arrived 
with  cholera  on  board.  These  two  with  the  first  plague 
ship  are  now  held  at  quarantine.  The  wisdom  of  this 
policy  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  spread  of  the 
infection  among  the  passengers.  On  Saturday  there  were 
two  deaths,  on  Sunday  six,  on  Monday  four.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  tell  where  the  thing  will  stop,  but  in 
the  meantime  everything  that  can  be  done  will  be  done  to 
protect  both  the  detained  passengers  and  the  public.  The 
authorities  are  determined  to  keep  the  plague  at  bay,  and 
if  it  is  possible  they  will  do  it.  There  are,  however,  so 
many  ways  by  which  infection  may  pass  the  guard  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  fully  protect  the  country.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  not  only  New  York  but  all  the  United 
States  is  in  imminent  danger.  The  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstance is  that  winter,  with  its  salutary  frosts,  is  not 
far  oflF. 


San  Francisco  Politics. 

There  is  on  foot  in  San  Francisco  a  movement  looking 
toward  united  action  on  the  part  of  those  whose  interest 
in  politics  is  founded  in  regard  for  good  government. 
Readers  of  the  Rural  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  not 
only  in  the  city  election,  but  in  the  election  of  represent- 
atives in  the  legislature,  the  grossest  corruption  has  pre- 
vailed. The  city  and  county  of  San  Francisio  has  sent  to 
Sacramento  on  more  than  one  occasion  an  organized  body 
of  scoundrels  whose  votes  and  influence  have  been  openly 
for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  whose  presence  in  the 
legislature  has  been  a  menace  to  every  legitimate  interest, 
and  the  prolific  source  of  jobberies  and  robberies.  To  no- 
body has  this  political  degradation  been  more  humiliating 
and  harmful  than  to  the  great  body  of  respectable  citizen- 
ship of  the  city  itself.  But  they  have  been,  or  have  felt 
themselves  powerless.  The  chains  of  party  and  of  partisan 
organization  have  bound  them  down  to  practical,  even 
though  an  unwilling,  acquiescence  in  political  and  moral 
outrage.  At  last  there  is  revolt,  and  such  a  revolt  as 
promises  to  throw  the  old  restraints  overboard,  and  to 
bring  the  decent  people  of  the  city  into  practical  co- 
operation for  better  results.  The  movement  is  non-parti- 
san, and  its  leaders  pledge  themselves  to  keep  aloof  from 
personal  candidacy  for  office.  It  is  proposed  to  name  for 
the  coming  election  complete  city  and  legislative  tickets 
composed  of  representative  men,  chosen  in  equal  numbers 
from  each  party.  The  new  league  is  not  a  mere  coterie 
of  aristocrats  with  plans  so  high  and  mighty  as  to  be  be- 
yond the  understanding  and  sympathy  of  the  mass  of 
the  people;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  genuine  popular 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  local  politics.  With 
such  a  movement  the  interior  counties  ought  to 
sympathize  heartily  for  the  interior,  almost  as  much 
as  the  city,  suffers  from  the  corruptions  of  San 
Francisco  politics.  It  will  be,  we  imagine,  the  sincere 
hope  of  every  friend  of  good  politics  and  good  government 
that  the  non-partisan  movement  in  San  Francisco  will  be 
as  wisely  promoted  as  it  has  been  wisely  conceived  and 
that  it  will  end  in  complete  dethronement  of  the  bosses 
and  rings  that  have  heretofore  ruled  this  city,  and  through 
the  city  ruled  the  State. 

Europe  Revisited. 

An  Interestins  Sketch  by  Prof.  Hilgard. 

Heidelberg,  Aug.  1,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — According  to  promise  I  write  briefly,  before 
leaving  this  ever-beautiful  place  for  Switzerland,  to  convey  to 
your  readers  a  few  first  impressions  of  the  old  country,  revisited 
after  an  interval  of  32  and  in  part  of  over  40  years,  when,  as  a 
student,  fresh  from  the  then  "  far  West"  in  Illinois,  I  spent  my 
vacations,  mostly  on  foot,  in  exploring  the  "  highwwys  and  by- 
ways of  Europe."  The  country  was  then  (1848  to  1852),  as  will 
be  remembered,  much  dis'urbed  by  political  upheavals,  to  sup- 
press which  the  armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria  were  kept  quite 
busy.  Thus  my  former  impressions  of  the  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural conditions  may  have  been  somewhat  less  favorable 
than  they  misht  have  been  in  normal  times.  At  all  events, 
they  may  be  summarized  in  the  statement  that  matters  both 
in  ijfermany  and  Switzerland  appeared  to  me  to  be  extremely 
"  slow  "  and  unprogressive,  more  espei^ially  the  peasant  class, 
who  seemed  to  have  little  aspiration  toward  anything  better 
than  the  old  ways  and  conditions.  Other  industries  also  moved 
only  in  the  beaten  tracks,  and  any  iuQOvation  or  improvement 
had  a  hard  struggle  against  pure  indolence,  which  seemed  to 
deem  any  change  unnecessary,  if  not  impious.  On  landing  at 
tho  important  commercial  port  of  Bremen  from  the  New  York 
steamer,  one  of  my  first  questions  was  whether  it  was  a  holi- 
day; as,  compared  with  New  York,  there  seemed  to  be  hardly 
any  business  going  on. 

I  must  say  that  no  such  question  arose  in  my  mind  on  reach- 
ing the  same  city  in  1892.  However  brisk  may  be  the  rush  of 
business  at  San  Francisco  or  New  York  there  is  now  no  chance 
for  grass  to  grow  on  the  streets  of  Bremen  on  week  days.  The 
electric  car  is  there,  and  the  electric  light  shines  upon  the  an- 
cient citv  hall  and  the  queer,  old,  gabled  houses;  the  wliislle  of 
the  locomotive-engine,  though  very  mild  as  compared  with  the 
ear-splitting  notes  of  our  American  iron-horse,  is  constantly 
heard,  and  a  very  respectable  wilderness  of  telegraph  wires 
suggests  the  same  municipal  problems  with  which  American 
cities  are  now  wrestling.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  moreover,  that 
the  impressions  received  at  Bremen  were  subsequently  con- 
firmed in  visiting  other  commercial  cities,  such  as  Cologne 
Mayence  and  Zurieto.  Assuredly,  "there  is  Ife  in  the  old' 
land  yet,"  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  '  effete  monarchies;" 
and  the  progress  made  during  the  interval  of,  say.  30  years  is 
moat  striking.  Very  agreeable,  also,  is  the  absence  of  the  vex- 
atious customhouse  and  passport  examinations  within  the 
country,  which  in  times  past  would  make  the  traveler's  life  a 
weariness,  especially  if  he  hapi>ened  to  be  in  a  hurry.  The 
German  empire  may  not  be  an  ideal  polity,  but  the  unilication 
it  has  brought  about  in  place  of  the  numerous  petty  subdivisions 
of  old  is  alone  a  great  blessing.  Not  the  least  amons;  the  bene- 
fits conferred  is  the  uniformity  of  fioinn,  weights  and  measures. 
As  regards  the  latter,  the  United  States  have  a  lesson  yet  to 
learn,  in  the  exclusive  adoption  of  the  metric  system  insiead  of 
the  irrational  and  troublesome  pounds,  grains  and  gallons.  As 
regards  the  coin  (the  "  mark  "  of  the  empire,  equal  to  25  cents), 
the  only  objection  1  find  is  that  the  fond  illusion  of  its  "  going 
nearly  as  far  as  the  American  dollar  "  in  living  or  traveling 
expenses  is  rudely  dispelled  by  experience.  In  the  main,  a 
"  quarter  "  brings  you  just  about  the  same  results,  whether  you 
call  it  a  mark  or  a  shilling.  Mile  for  mile,  railroad  fare  is 
quite  as  high  in  Europe  as  in  the  United  States  (outside  of  Cali- 
fornia local  rates),  but  you  rarely  have  as  many  miles  to  travel 
here  as  in  our  country  of  magnificent  distances;  and  to  take  a 
sleeper  is  a  measure  resorted  to  on  extraordinary  occasions 
only,  the  more  as  these,  as  well  as  dining  cars,  exist  only  on  a 
few  of  the  great  through  routes. 

Among  the  most  striking  symptoms  showing  that  "  some- 
thing is  going  on,"  is  the  frequency  of  new  buildings,  finishpd 
or  in  course  of  construction,  whose  bright,  red-tile  loofs 
(shingles  are  rarely  used)  at  ouce  attract  attention  amid  the 


gray  mossy  ones  of  the  olden  time.  T^is  is  true  of  the  country 
and  villages  as  well  as  of  the  cities.  Most  of  the  latter  have 
their  "  new  town  "  outside  of  the  old  lines  of  walls,  moats  or 
other  fortifications;  and  here  the  buildings,  while  nowhere 
ambitious  of  having  from  ten  to  twenty  stories,  are  as  modern- 
looking,  and  generally  more  substantiallv  built,  than  those  of 
the  "  additions  "  to  inierican  cities.  "  Brick,  mostly  pressed, 
and  preferably  of  a  pale  cream  tint,  is  the  material  mostly  used 
for  the  walls.  In  the  country,  most  commonly  a  wooden 
framework  of  rather  heavy  studding  is  filled  in  with  brick — a 
mode  of  construction  to  be  recommended  for  tome  of  our 
e«rthquaky  regions  in  place  of  the  cardboard  brick  walls  that 
collapse  at  the  first  shake. 

Another  feature  very  striking  to  an  American,  as  illustra- 
ting the  quiet,  uncataclysmal  climate  of  Europe,  is  tVie  slender, 
almost  pencil-shaped  chimney-stacks  that  are  everywhere  relied 
upon  to  stand  the  worst  storms.  Few  similar  structures  would 
even  in  the  relatively  gentle  breezes  of  California  outlive  a 
single  season,  and  one  involuntarily  speculales  upon  the  hnvoo 
that  a  single  western  thunderstorm  would  work  among  the 
wilderness  of  chimneys  that  rppresents  the  great  iron  and  steel 
works  of  the  renowned  firm  of  Krupp  Bros,  at  and  near  Essen, 
in  Westphnlia  ("Essen  "  means  literally  "  chimneys,"  and  the 
name  fits  the  case  admirably).  It  is  true  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  wand-like  stacks  serve  to  supply,  maintain  and 
increase  the  armaments  with  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
awe  each  other  into  mutual  respect — that  glorious  "  armed 
peace"  which  renders  several  million  of  men,  in  the  flower  of 
their  age,  unproductive  of  any  useful  result  during  two  or 
three  years.  But  it  is  ,ilso  true  that  elsewhere  we  find  these 
same  slender  stacks  pointing  heavenward  by  the  score,  serving 
much  more  useful  purposes,  in  accord  with  the  wonderful 
progress  of  industry  during  'he  last  30  years.  Many  a  small 
town,  only  a  village  before,  now  outnumbers  San  Fram  isco 
in  the  multitude  of  these  index-fingers  of  industry.  But  I  am 
afraid  I  am  disappointing  the  readers  of  the  Rural  who  have 
been  waiting  to  find  something  about  agricultuisl  matters. 
In  the  absence  of  my  trusty  Remington — not  the  rifle  but  the 
typewriter — I  am  constrained  to  defei  that  topic  to  a  future 
communication.  I  thought  it  best  to  draw  a  general  picture 
of  the  situation,  such  as  it  appears  to  the  American  traveler,  be- 
fore going  into  detail.  E.  W.  Hilgard. 


That  "Poor  Man's  Dollar"  Again. 

Monterey,  Sept.  2,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: 

'I  don't  care  how  hard  money  is 
Ez  long  fz  mint's  paid  puuctooal." 

Mr.  Bard  seems  to  think  that  the  money  question  is  "  the 
most  vital,  pressing  and  important  issue  which  the  present 
generation  will  have  to  settle."  Mr.  E  iitor,  I  hope  not !  I 
hope  the  world  has  not  yet  become  so  degenerate  that  there  is 
no  more  worthy  work  before  us  than  a  trumpery  dispute  as  to 
currency.  One  tu'ght  suppose  that  it  was  a  new  question  in- 
stead of  one  old  as  the  hills.  My  quotation  above  was  written 
by  one  of  America's  greatest  patriots  some  50  years  ago  while 
satirizing  the  insincere  politics  of  that  age.  I  don't  approach 
this  question  as  a  politician  nor  as  a  Farmers'  Alliance  man, 
but  simply  as  a  farmer  wiio  remembers  and  retains  the  privi- 
lege of  thinking  for  himself  on  any  a"d  all  questions,  regard- 
less of  party  ties,  though  one  party  yesterday  did  me  the  honor 
of  nominating  me  for  our  State  Assembly. 

In  looking  over  the  first  letter  in  last  week's  issue,  I  find  Mr. 
Bard  is  impressed  with  the  idea  thatgovernment  fixes  the  value 
of  silver  and  gold.  Most  modern  governments  have  retired 
from  the  futile  effort  to  fix  the  price  of  anything,  although  the 
King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  may,  for  aught  I  know,  still  have 
a  corner  n  and  fix  the  price  of  missionary  pie.  The  price  of 
everything  in  all  civilized  countries  is  regulated  by  supply  and 
demand.  And  it  don't  matter  how  much  any  body  of  poli- 
ticians m«y  wriggle  and  squirm,  we  are,  under  present  mun- 
dane conditions,  compelled  to  fall  in  line  with  this  regulation. 

Overestimate  the  supply  by  a  fii^titious  demaud  and  down  go 
values.  It  does  not  matter  if  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the 
supply  of  gold  and  silver  or  be'"ns  or  barley;  the  same  law  is 
continuous  as  to  all  commodities.  The  silver  rings  call  for  more 
silver  coin,  which  the  farmers  were  and  are  bewitched  enough 
to  reecho,  found  silver  at  $120  only  two  years  ago.  How  un- 
successful the  Government's  effort  to  fix  the  value  of  that  com- 
modity was  can  be  seen  readilv  by  reference  to  the  market  price 
the  daily  papers,  some  74i,  I  think.  You  may  say,  if  you  wish, 
that  it  is  gold  that  is  dearer.  I  say  it's  silver  that  is  cheaper.  If 
the  farmer  gels  his  pay  in  gold,  as  he  can,  he  may  take  that 
gold  to  buy  a  great  deal  more  silver  than  he  could  two  years 
ago.  If  I  can  take  a  dollar  to  buy  a  cental  of  wheat,  I  call  that 
cheap,  too  cheap;  but  if  I  can  take  a  dollar  and  buy  two  cen- 
tflls,  I  call  that  buying  the  wheat  cheaper;  and  I  apply  like 
phraseology  to  silver.  So  long  as  free  production  of  silver  is 
allowed,  the  value  of  silver  is  as  much  bound  to  vary  as  the 
value  of  sugar.  Mining  methods  have  improved  and  silver  is 
more  plenty  and  cheaper,  and  where  the  farmer's  kick  comes 
I  in  I  don't  quite  see.  I  can  quite  see  where  the  big  kick  in  the 
silver  ring  starts,  but  why  that  worries  the  farmer  is  some- 
thing no  feller  can  tinderstand.  It  looks  tome  that  G'^vern- 
ment,  in  buying  up  and  salting  down  some  $400,000,000  of 
silver,  has  been  guilty  of  something  ver.y  much  akin  to  class 
legislation.  Government  has  no  more  right  to  hull  the  silver 
market  than  to  bull  the  bean  market. 

If  the  Government  imprint  makes  monev  apart  from  intrinsic 
value,  or  ability  to  pay  in  intrinsic  value,  then  why  have  metal 
of  any  value  at  all,  why  not.  all  paper,  or  why  not  revert  to 
the  Spartan  coinage  of  iron?  The  obvious  reason  is,  it  would 
make  the  counterfeiter's  art  too  easy  and  too  remunerative. 
Further,  if  this  view  be  forrect,  why  does  Government  lax  us 
at  all?  Why  not  roll  the  money  out  of  some  printing-press, 
instead  of  our  breeches  pockets?  Why  not  go  further,  and 
hand  us  a  thousand  dollars  apiece  from  the  same  Government 
press,  as  the  Alliance  seems  to  think  is  possible? 

Your  second  correspondent,  Mr  Smith,  thinks  the  gold  dol- 
lar "  dishonest  "  because  above  par  as  regards  silver.  If  [  did 
anything.  1  should  just  reverse  things  here  too  and  call  the 
silver  dollar  dishonest  because  below  par.  If  you  do  get  fewer 
gold  dollars  (and  I  say  if  only),  you  can  buy  more  of  your 
neighbor's  goods  in  proportion,  so,  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
(which  is  all  money  is),  things  remain  about  the  same. 

But  if  legislation  could  keep  gold  and  silver  on  a  par,  I  think, 
in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Webster  (lliird  letter)  writes,  that  England 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  join  us  in  passing  the  needful  Acts  or 
Bills.  Not  only  is  much  of  her  capital  invested  in  silver  mines, 
but  the  depreciation  of  silver  has  lieen,  and  is,  a  source  of  heavy 
loss  and  bitter  lamentation  to  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
intelligent  classes  of  her  subjects,  the  Indian  civil  service  and 
Anglo-Indians  generally,  involving,  as  it  practically  does,  a 
p»yment  of  salaries  in  a  debased  currency,  some  two-thirds  of 
its  nominal  value;  Indian  accounts  being  reckoned  in  silver 
rupees. 

And  Mr.  Smith  is  wrong  in  supposing  this  question  of  a  de- 
based currency  a  modern  question.  If  he  will  turn  to  Green's 
History  of  the  English  people,  he  will  soon  convince  himself 
that  any  tampering  wi  h  the  coinage  has  produced  nothing  but 
misery,  wretchedness  and  increased  poverty  among  the  poorer 
classes. 

It  sounds  pretty,  no  doubt,  to  talk  of  a  "  safe,  sound  and 
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flexible  currency."  We  aU  want  it;  but  what  does  it  mean 
juot  exactly  ?  What  is  a  flexible  currency  ?  If  silver  is  the 
Uexible  currency,  the  farmer  can  get  pay  for  all  he  has  to  sell 
in  silver  if  he  wants  it.  W<iuld  that  help  hira  any?  If  so, 
how  7  He  can  get  it  all  in  silver  dollars,  half-dollars,  or  quar- 
ters, or  dime",  or  even  in  nickels.  That  only  means  it's  more 
cumbrous  to  carry— more  bulk  but  no  more  value. 

Why,  then,  does  Mr.  Webster  think  the  laborer  will  be  better 
if  free  coinage  is  permitted?  There  may  be  a  few  more  miners 
employed  in  a  somewhat  unpleasant  and  undesirable  industry; 
there  may  be  a  few  more  bonanza  kings  evolved;  the  poor  man 
will  be  paid  his  hard  earnings  in  "  poor  man's  dollars"  and  the 
rich  will  make  their  special  contracts  payable  in  U.  S.  gold  coin 
only.  Mr.  Webster  has  seen  it  done  before.  So  have  I.  And 
I  hate  to  see  it  asked  for  again,  because  I  remember  just  whose 
fingers  got  scorched;  and  if  it  was  not  that  same  poor  man's, 
I'd  like  to  have  Mr.  Webster  say  just  whose  did. 

Finally,  what  business  man  would  follow  the  course  our 
Government  has  in  this  matter;  buying  silver  in  a  falling  rnar- 
ket  and  salting  it  down  7  It  would  have  ruined  any  combina- 
tion of  millionaires  in  the  land.  What  would  ruin  private 
individuals  cannot  be  exactly  healthy  for  the  great  American 
nation. 

"  rf  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved, 
I  never  w,it  " 

Farmers,  don't  be  hoodwinked  and  cat's-pawed. 

Kdw'd  Berwick. 


Thirteenth  District  Pair. 

Marv.sville,  Sept.  3,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— The  enthusiasm  of  the  World's  Fair 
is  communicated  to  every  part  of  the  country.    Ab  a  con- 
sequence, every  public  enterprise  is  helped  along. 

In  this  district,  the  ninth  annual  fair  will  be  counted  the 
best.  This  year  preparations  have  been  made  in  a  new 
way.  The  county  exhibit  was  collected  from  the  farms  by 
a  committee  which  bears  the  expense  of  sending  it,  after 
the  District  Fair,  to  the  State  Fair,  and  later  to  the  Chicago 
Exposition.  As  these  workers  depend  for  their  remunera- 
tion upon  the  premiums  received,  they  have  spared  no  pains 
to  make  the  whole  exhibit  the  best  of  its  kind. 

How  they  have  succeeded  is  no  longer  a  question  when 
one  is  once  inside  the  doors.  The  skill  and  good  taste  dis- 
played in  the  whole  plan  of  arrangement  reflects  credit  on 
those  who  have  carried  the  work  forward.  They  have 
striven  to  make  it  mt  merely  the  usual  fair,  but  as  good  in 
its  way  as  what  will  be  shown  at  the  Columbian  Fair  in  '93. 

In  the  judgment  of  visitors,  the  pavilion  excels  that  of 
any  previous  year.  With  a  good  building,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  fruit  and  wheat  section,  the  committee  has 
much  upon  which  to  draw. 

Through  the  energy,  forethought  and  artistic  skill  lent 
to  the  work,  the  results  surpass  what  one  might  be  led  to 
expect.  The  visitor  concludes  that  nothing  is  prosaic  or 
homely.    A  pilace  be  built  of  turnips,  so  that,  at  a 

proper  distance,  it  wou.d  present  an  imposing  appearance. 
The  common  products  of  field  and  garden  are  here  utilized 
in  charming  ways.  Certainly,  the  golden  arch  near  the 
center  of  the  pavilion  is  fit  for  King  Midas.  Measuring 
the  height  with  the  eye,  one  looks  up  until  he  sees  our 
noble  eagle,  with  wings  outstretched,  proudly  surmounting 
the  whole.  Three  six-foot  men  must  add  their  heights  to 
touch  the  bird's  beak.  The  length  of  the  arch  is  also  18 
feet,  and  the  width  is  nearly  half  as  much.  It  may  prop- 
erly be  called  the  gold  arch,  for  it  is  covered  with  the  gold 
of  Sutter  county — wheat. 

At  each  end  is  arranged  different  cereals,  upon  a  back- 
ground ot  yellow  grain,  to  form  the  date.  The  arch  con- 
tains every  variety  of  wheat  raised  in  the  county.  The 
founda'ion  is  covered  with  the  kernels,  while  in  targe  letters 
made  of  heads  of  grain,  "  Sutter  County  "  is  printed  across 
the  front  of  the  arch.  The  eagle,  with  all  his  lifelikeness, 
is  made  wholly  of  cereals,  dark  grain  forming  the  wings 
and  light  grain  the  head  and  body. 

Looking  through  the  arch,  one  sees,  on  a  pedestal  ten 
feet  high,  a  pyramid  of  glass  jars  in  which  are  preserved 
the  choicest  fruits.  The  Eastern  visitor  sees  nothing  more 
attractive  than  these  immense  peaches,  pears,  plums  and 
other  fruits,  natural  as  if  just  plucked  from  the  tree.  The 
method  by  which  the  natural  color  of  the  fruit  is  preserved 
will  be  of  untold  value  at  the  World's  Fair. 

An  Oriental  pagoda  made  of  grapes  is  one  of  the  most 
unique  fruit  displays,  the  cool,  luscious  bunches  lending 
themselves  gracefully  to  the  shape  of  the  structure. 

Amid  such  a  luxuriance  of  fresh  fruit,  some  provident 
soul  murmurs,  "  If  we  might  have  such  fruit  all  winter." 
As  if  in  answer  to  the  wish,  there  it  is,  cans  upon  cans  in 
slender  columns  that  meet  in  curving  arches  high  over- 
head. 

Every  fruitgrower  looks  with  more  than  passing  interest 
at  the  little  steamer  apparently  just  ready  to  sail  with  Po- 
mona's cargo.  Its  pennon  bears  the  name  Majestic,  and 
on  a  streamer  is  printed,  "  The  ship  Majestic  bore  the  first 
load  of  fresh  fruit  to  England,  Aug.  4,  1892." 

The  Yuba  City  Grange  has  its  three  grace's,  Pomonai 
Flora  and  Ceres,  surrounded  by  fruit,  embowered  in  flowers, 
loaded  with  grain. 

From  the  gallery,  one  gets  a  good  view  of  the  general 
effect,  and  notes  the  ceiling  decoration  of  tiny  flags,  the 
national  interspersed  with  the  bear  flag. 

A  great  mass  of  tropical  plants,  crowned  by  a  thrifty 
banana  tree,  makes  a  fine  showing.  Such  displays  bring 
out  strongly  California's  cosmopolite  production.  Half 
way  across  the  pavilion  hang  two  huge  bearskins,  and  not 
far  away  is  what  no  bear  in  his  native  surroundings  ever 
saw,  an  electric  car.  The  little  track  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
figure  8,  and  is  furnished  with  ties  like  a  railroad.  The 
little  car  is  a  model  of  the  streetcar;  it  runs  with  some 
noise,  emitting  flashes  as  it  speeds  along  the  track.  The 
wonderful  ease  with  which  it  turns  curves  will  be  of  great 
value  if  it  can  be  brought  into  general  use.  The  inventor 
is  a  Marysville  young  man,  Wm.  G.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Very  good  exhibits  were  entered  by  Marysville  firms, 
among  the  best  being  those  of  the  Appeal  and  the  Demo- 
crat, White,  Cooley  &  Cutts,  and  Hampton  Hardware  Co.; 
and  Hall  of  the  book  firm. 

The  notable  things  of  the  art  department,  besides  a 
number  of  oil  paintings  and  some  good  water  colors,  are  a 


mirror  painted  in  red  thistles  and  a  number  of  excellent 
pen  and  ink  sketches. 

Mention  of  the  fine  almonds,  walnuts,  huge  pumpkins 
and  melons,  hops  and  hopvines,  corn  18  feet  high,  nursery 
stock  and  individual  exhibits  of  canned  fruits  and  jellies, 
fails  to  include  much  that  was  worth  seeing. 

It  is  regretted  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Murray's  fine  display  of 
ramie  was  called  for  by  another  fair  before  the  close. 

The  success  of  this  (air  of  Sutter  and  Yuba  counties 
seems  to  indicate  that  agricultural  fairs  are  not  to  be  left 
behind,  but  are  to  become,  as  they  should  be,  indispensa- 
ble aids  in  the  advancement  of  the  State.  E. 


The  Situation  of  the  Wine  Industry. 

Evergreen,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Sept.  4,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— Inclosed  please  find  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  a  convention  of  Santa  Clara  valley 
grapegrowers,  at  their  meeting  of  Au?;.  1  ith.  This  report 
was  submitted  at  the  adjournment  of  this  meeting  to  Aug. 
28  h,  ordered  to  be  presented  in  writing  at  a  further  ad- 
journment to  Sept.  nth,  when  it  will  be  definitely  acted 
upon.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  about  time  that  our  people  be 
given  the  unadulterated  truth  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
condition  of  the  grape  industry.  We  are  making  what  the 
American  people  refuse  to  drink,  and  must  curtail  our  pro- 
duction or  continue  to  lose  money,  until  enough  of  us  have 
been  forced  to  quit  the  business.  The  newspapers  are  not 
sufficiently  independent  to  open  their  columns  to  a  free 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  if  they  refer  to  the  industry, 
it  is  usually  by  a  writer  who  has  not  mastered  the  situation 
and  writes  nonsense.  I  would  like  the  Rural  Press  to 
investigate  matters,  in  a  free  and  independent  spirit,  and 
inform  its  readers  of  the  true  status  of  the  industry.  In 
my  opinion,  the  platform  of  the  partial  prohibition  party  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration  from  our  State.  If  whisky 
could  be  prohibited,  and  wine  and  beer  substituted  there- 
for, the  cause  of  our  industry  would  be  much  benefited,  and 
that  of  true  temperance  as  well.  One  closely  associated 
with  a  whisky  journal  is  hardly  the  proper  party  to  answer, 
in  behalf  of  our  State,  an  inquiry  oi  the  founders  of  such 
a  party.  All  vineyardists  will  be  welcome  to  our  meeting 
at  Grand  Army  hall  in  San  Jose,  on  Saturday,  Sept.  nth, 
at  I  P.  M.  William  Wehner. 

THE  report. 

Mr.  President:  In  obedience  to  your  wish  I  hereby 
submit,  in  writing,  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
"  to  investigate  the  present  status  of  the  wine  industry  and  to 
propose  ways  and  means  for  its  improvement."  Your  com- 
mittee has  been  diligently  at  work  and  begs  leave  to  offer 
the  following  report  on  the  situatirin:  We  find  that  the 
present  deplorable  condition  of  the  wine  industry  is  only  in 
a  measure  due  to  a  combination  of  San  Francisco  dealers, 
or  rather  to  a  lack  of  combination  amongst  these  gentle- 
men. They  could  combine  to  keep  the  price  of  wine  up  to 
a  certain  and  paying  minimum  figure,  but  they  prefer  to 
undersell  each  other  and  often  only  realize  their  own 
cost  price  and,  all  things  considered,  sometimes  less  than 
that.  Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  main  and 
almost  only  reason  of  the  present  disastrous  depression  is 
"  overproduction,"  and  hereby  offer  facts  and  figures  to 
substantiate  this  assertion.  According  to  the  compilation 
of  the  State  Viticultural  Commission  there  are  now  about 
90,000  acres  of  wine-grape  vineyards  in  our  State.  Under 
favorable  conditions  they  will  average  three  tons  0/  grapes 
per  acre,  or  450  gallons  of  wine,  making  in  all  40J  million 
gallons.  About  one  million  gallons  of  brandy  are  required 
for  the  trade,  although  a  little  more  is  made,  which  would 
take  five  million  gallons  of  wine  and  leave  us  35^  million. 
Some  grapes  are  always  dried,  a  small  quantity  of  syrup  is 
made  annually  and  the  must-condenser  at  Healdsburg  of 
late  years  has  turned  several  thousand  tons  of  grapes  into 
condensed  must  and  shipped  the  same  to  Londr n.  However, 
if  the  fruit  crop  both  in  the  East  and  in  California  is  large, 
as  this  was  the  case  in  1891,  dried  grapes  are  worth  but  little 
in  the  market.  Suppose  that  40,000  tons  of  grapes  were 
used,  otherwise  than  for  wine  and  brandy,  it  would  still 
leave  us  30  million  gallons  of  wine.  Statistics  show  that 
we  have  never  exported  quite  13  million  gallons  from  this 
State,  to  all  countries  inclusive  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  we  use  in  our  State  about  five  million  gallons 
per  annum,  which  would  make  the  entire  consumption  18 
million  gallons,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  12  million  gallons. 
Well-informed  merchants  do  not  think  it  probable  that  our 
markets  can  be  materially  extended  in  Europe,  except  at 
prices  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  there  being  plenty 
of  cheap  wines  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Greece  which  can  be 
laid  down  in  the  northern  markets  at  a  low  price.  Freights 
and  high  cost  of  labor  in  our  State  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  compete  with  those  countries.  Our  trade  in  Central 
America,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Japan  and  China  is 
improving  some,  but  these  countries  can  take  but  limited 
quantities.  Our  main  and  almost  only  market  is  in  the  U.  S. 
The  American  people,  however,  will  not  drink  wine  except  to 
a  limited  extent.  Our  exportations  from  this  State  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1892  are  actually  less  than  those  for  the 
same  period  of  1891.  The  large  surplus  mentioned  above, 
your  committee  (-onsiders  the  real  cause  of  the  low  prices 
that  prevail.  Our  annual  importations  of  wine  from  all 
countries  do  not  exceed  5,000,000  gallons.  If  these  im- 
portations would  cease  entirely,  there  would  still  be  a  large 
surplus.  In  time  we  may  be  able  to  partly  replace  them 
with  our  own  product,  but  the  finer  and  well-established 
brands  of  France,  Germany  and  Spain  will  be  extensively 
imported  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  the  price  of  a  product  is  low,  if  more  is  produced 
than  the  popular  demand  calls  for.  Under  our  tarifl!  laws,  it 
is  possible  for  manufacturers  and  producers  to  amass  great 
wealth  in  certain  lines,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  public  real- 
izes this  there  is  a  rush  and  boom,  with  the  result  that  ere 
long  more  is  produced  than  required,  parties  underbid  each 
other,  sell  at  cost  and  below,  many  go  into  bankruptcy,  and 
finally  a  combination  or  trust  is  made,  the  production  cur- 


tailed, prices  put  up  and  maintained  as  long  as  the  combi- 
nation lasts,  and  often  much  money  is  made  by  those  in- 
terested. It  has  been  the  same  with  our  industry,  hence 
the  demoralization.  We  have  planted  vineyards  during  a 
period  of  excitement  without  knowing  what  to  do  with  the 
wine  after  it  is  made.  Using  the  words  of  Senator  Stan- 
ford, "  Making  wine  for  the  million."  The  million  will  not 
drink  wine,  and  is  leaving  us  beautifully  in  the  lurch,  and 
the  sooner  we  realize  this,  so  much  better  (or  us.  Although 
this  year's  crop  is  known  to  be  very  short,  the  price  o( 
wine  has  advanced  but  little,  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  large  stock  on  hand  in  this  State,  New  York,  New 
Orleans  and  Chicago,  but  principally  to  the  fear  of  a  lull 
crop  the  year  following.  There  are  now  about  19,000,000 
gallons  in  California.  In  order  to  reduce  this  surplus  and 
to  be  prepared  should  the  next  year's  crop  be  lirge,  your 
committee  advises  that  25  per  cent  of  this  season's  grapes 
be  either  dried  or  distilled,  and  the  brandy  held  in  bond 
for  three  years  or  exported.  It  suggests  that  a  distillery  be 
bought  or  built;  that  every  grower  who  has  not  decided  to 
dry  his  share  deliver  25  per  cent  of  his  crop  at  this  dis- 
tillery to  be  made  into  brandy;  that  three  trustees  be 
elected  by  those  interested;  that  after  giving  adequate 
bonds,  the  brandy  be  entrusted  to  them,  with  power  to  sell 
at  the  best  obiainable  price,  provided  it  leaves  the  U.  S., 
and  cannot  be  reimported  without  paying  duty,  or  to  hold 
in  bond  for  three  years,  as  the  individual  owners  may  elect, 
the  proposed  distillery  to  be  paid  for  pro  rata  to  the  acreage 
of  the  vineyards  directly  interested  and  cer  ificates  issued. 
Sufficient  brandy  would  be  sold  for  cash  to  pay  for  the 
plant.  The  committee  further  advises  that  experiments  be 
made  in  drying  grapes  otherwise  than  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  as  the  latter  cannot  be  relied  on  in  our  climate.  For 
a  good  quality  of  dried  wine  grapes  from  3}  to  3^  cents 
per  pound  can  be  realized  this  season,  which  is  equal  to 
from  $16  to  $17.50  per  ton  green,  and  (or  which  cash  can  be 
had  on  delivery.  If  such  a  combination  is  entered  into 
by  our  growers,  those  of  other  districts  will  join  us,  and  we 
will  wipe  out  the  surplus,  and  the  price  of  wine  will  re- 
spond at  once  and  advance,  and  thereafter  regulate  Itself. 
Our  vineyards  would  be  worth  in  the  mirket  as  much  as  a 
prune  orchard  in  full  bearing,  and  the  industry  could  be 
kept  on  a  paying  basis  by  reducing  or  increasing  the  dried 
grape  or  brandy  output  as  the  condition  of  the  crop  might 
warrant.  The  committee  further  advises  that  an  associa- 
tion be  formed  with  an  office  in  San  Jose,  open  all  day  to 
members  and  with  a  salaried  secretary;  that  regular 
monthly  meetings  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
matters  of  interest  to  the  members,  and  that  the  secretary 
issue  bulletins  from  time  to  time  giving  statistics,  condi- 
tions of  crop  and  wine  market  and  other  information  to 
members  only.  Wm  Wehner, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 


Wide  or  Narrow  Tires. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  see  a  statement  on  this 
mooted  subject  which  the  famous  wagon-builder,  Clem. 
Studebaker,  writes  for  the  Breeders'  Gazette :  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  general  adoption  of  wide  tires  would 
work  less  harm  to  poor  roads  than  would  narrow  tires. 
Broad  tires  for  wagons,  of  any  width  that  would  be  prac- 
tical, would  not,  in  my  opinion,  make  good  roads.  They 
would  simply  have  less  tendency  to  cut  up  poor  roads 
than  would  the  narrow  tire.  The  harm  to  wagon  roads 
commonly  occurs  when  the  surface  is  saturated  with  rain 
and  the  roadbed  is  soft  and  yielding.  At  such  times  loaded 
vehicles  fitted  with  wheels  with  narrow  tires  cut  out  ruts  in 
the  roadway  more  or  less  deep,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  wet  spell  and  the  frequency  of  the  passage  of  such 
vehicles.  When,  however,  the  roadbed  is  solid  and  care 
is  taken  to  promptly  fill  up  inequalities  which  may  be 
created  by  reason  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  surface,  in 
such  event  narrow  tires  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  no 
disadvantage  to  the  roadbed,  while  they  are  unquestion- 
ably of  greater  advantage  to  the  vehicle.  Narrow  tires 
tend  to  lighter  draft  in  drawing  loads  over  smooth  roads 
and  over  soft  roads.  Over  surfaces  that  are  sandy  or 
merely  yielding  in  their  nature  the  wide-tire  wagons  give 
the  best  results.  The  wide  tire  wagons  are  accordingly 
better  for  general  field  use.  We  have,  by  the  aid  of  a 
dynamometer,  made  a  series  of  exhaustive  experiments  with 
the  wide  and  nartow-tire  wagons,  and  the  result  of  these 
experiments  justifies  the  statement  contained  in  the  fore- 
going Concerning  the  disposition  of  manufacturers  toward 
the  construction  of  vehicles  with  wide  tires,  I  may  say  that 
we  are  prepared  to  manufacture  these  wagons  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demands  of  the  market.  It  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  supply  of  timber  (or  fellies  (or  wide-tire 
wagons  is  less  abundant  than  that  which  is  suitable  for 
narrow  tires.  On  this  account  wide-tire  wagons  are  more 
expensive  than  those  which  have  the  usual  tire,  and  in 
case  of  a  greatly  increased  demand  (or  ihem,  the  timber 
supply  o(  this  nature  already  being  somewhat  scarce,  the 
tendency  will  be  to  still  higher  prices  for  wide-tire  wagons. 


Transfers  of  Recorded  Berkshires.  —  Jno.  G. 
Springer,  Secretary  American  Berkshiie  Association, 
Sprlr  gfield,  III.,  sends  the  following  trans(ers  of  Recorded 
Berkshires:  Redwood  Stumpy  24438  and  Model  Duke  HI 
27840,  Andrew  Smith,  Redwood  City,  Cal ,  to  J.  E.  Alsford, 
Redwood  City,  Cal.;  Royal  George  27870,  Andrew  Smith 
to  J  E  Pleasants,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.;  Charmer's  Duke  27,- 
767,  John  H.  Temple,  Puento,  Cal.,  to  Sessions  &  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.;  Goldsmith  27,853  and  Cherry  Blossom  Sallie 
III  27,854,  A.  J.  Lovejoy  &  Son,  Roscoe,  Ills.,  to  Sessions 
&  Co,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Andes  27821,  Callao  27822, 
Cuzco  27  823,  Pa^co  27,824,  L'ma  27,825,  Amazon  27  826, 
Arica  27  827,  and  Iquique  27,828,  Alfred  Seale,  Mayfield, 
Cal.,  to      B.  Granadino,  Lima,  Peru,  South  America. 

The  sugar  factory  at  Alvarado  will  commence  handling 
beets  about  the  end  of  September.  The  growers  are  fear- 
ing an  early  and  wet  winter. 
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California  Fruit  in  New  York. 

A  Great  and  Growing  Trade. 
It  is  now  something  like  five  years  since  California  fruit 
became  a  recognized  article  of  merchandise  in  the  New 
York  market.  Each  year  has  shown  a  noteworthy  im- 
provement over  its  predecessor,  both  in  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  received.  But  the  trade  of  California 
with  the  eastern  markets  is  nevertheless  as  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  but  that  next  season's 
record  will  show  a  very  decided  increase  in  volume  over 
the  present  season,  which  is  a  most  prosperous  one  for  all 
concerned  in  it,  from  the  grower  to  the  retailer.  Prices  are 
remunerative,  and  there  is  an  urgent  demand  as  a  result  of 
the  poor  condition  of  the  fruit  crops  nearer  by.  In  other 
words,  the  fruit  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  having  a  more  gen- 
eral introduction  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  put- 
ting its  best  foot  forward.  The  condition  of  the  fruit  all 
through  the  season  has  been  excellent,  though  just  at 
present,  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  refrigerator  cars,  it 
is  coming  forward  rather  riper  than  is  desirable.  Fruit  is 
now  being  received  daily,  and  there  are  daily  sales  at  auc- 
tion ou  the  Erie  piers,  Nos.  20  and  21  North  River, 

The  sales  take  place  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On 
Monday  last,  for  instance,  17  carloads  were  sold,  including 
which  the  total  receipts  of  California  fruit  so  far  this  season 
have  been  363  cars,  against  329  last  season.  The  fruit 
comes  in  both  refrigerator  and  ventilated  cars.  The  mini- 
mum capacity  of  a  refrigerator  car  is  24,000  pounds,  al- 
though very  frequently  there  are  28,000  pounds  to  a  car. 
The  ventilated  cars  have  a  minimum  capacity  of  20,000 
pounds,  and  frequently  run  as  high  as  24,000  pounds. 
These  cars  coming  as  freight  last  year  made  the  trip  from 
San  Francisco  in  an  average  of  13  days.  This  year  they 
come  through  in  about  9  days.  With  the  increase  in  busi- 
ness, there  has  naturally  been  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  receivers.  There  are  now  in  New  York 
city  five  receivers  of  California  fruit.  The  largest  is  the 
Porter  Bros.  Co.  at  211  and  213  Franklin  street.  In  addi- 
tion to  receiving  and  selling  goods  on  commission,  this 
company  purchases  outright  a  large  amount  of  fruit,  and 
the  plan  has  consequently  been  most  successful,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  on  account  of  the  high  prices  that  have 
been  obtained.  The  second  largest  receiver  is  Mr.  E.  L. 
Goodsell,  and  the  other  three  receivers  are  Sgobel  &  Day, 
P.  Ruhlman  &  Co.  and  Barnett  Bros.  Mr.  Goodsell  sells 
his  own  fruit  at  auction,  but  Brown  &  Seccomb,  the  well- 
known  fruit  auctioneers,  sell  for  all  the  other  receivers. 

The  fruit  this  year  differs  very  little  from  that  of  last 
year.  It  comprises  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  plums  and 
pears.  Grapes  are  just  commencing,  and  a  few  nectarines 
and  fresh  figs  have  come  this  season  and  have  been  given 
such  a  kind  reception  that  increased  quantities  will  come 
next  season. 

Nearly  all  the  fruit  starts  from  California  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  to  Ogden.  The 
Union  Pacific  then  brings  most  of  the  cars  to  Omaha,  al- 
though the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  gets  some  of  this  busi- 
ness. All  the  lines  running  from  Omaha  to  Chicago  have 
their  proportion  of  the  fruit,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  Erie 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  traffic  east  of  Chicago.  The  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  carries  a  small  portion  of  the  fruit 
to  Chicago.  They  have  provided  a  new  style  of  re- 
frigerator car  for  the  purpose,  called  the  "  Hanrahan." 

As  an  item  of  interest,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  five 
cars  of  fruit  come  forward  every  week,  and  are  shipped  to 
England  on  the  White  Star  steamers  that  sail  on  Wednes- 
day. Returns  have  been  received  from  the  first  two  ship- 
ments, and  they  have  not  been  satisfactory.  The  ship- 
ments are  an  experiment,  and  will,  we  are  informed,  be 
continued,  even  though  unprofitable,  until  the  end  of  the 
season  as  a  sort  of  fruit  educational  measure.  What  fruit, 
however,  has  arrived  in  England  has  been  in  splendid  con- 
dition, and  the  opinion  prevails  here  that  our  California 
friends  have  only  to  find  out  the  kind  of  fru'.c  and  the  time 
it  is  wanted  to  make  the  foreign-market  idea  a  success. 
The  California  Bartlett  pears,  for  instance,  have  to  come 
into  competition  with  French  pears,  which  sell  at  a  very 
low  price  in  England.  The  peaches  did  better  than  any 
of  the  other  fruits,  as  far  as  prices  were  concerned. 

According  to  late  advices  from  San  Francisco,  California 
fruit  is  making  as  much  headway  in  other  markets  as  at 
New  York.  On  August  9'h,  for  instance,  five  special 
train's  of  fruit  went  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  ag- 
gregating 65  cars.  They  were  loaded  with  peaches,  plums, 
pears  and  a  few  grapes.  For  the  five  preceding  days  the 
number  of  carloads  was  respectively  40,  30,  36,  62  and  50, 
and  the  total  shipments  for  the  seven  days  were  318  car- 
loads, containing  3816  tons,  or  7,632,000  pounds,  which  is 
a  daily  average  of  4Si  cars,  containing  562  tons,  or  1,- 
124.000  pounds  of  green  fruit.  After  the  mountains  are 
climbed,  and  Truckee  is  reached,  the  trains  are  combined 
in  such  a  way  that  60  or  65  cars  are  put  into  three  trains 
and  forwarded  to  Ogden,  where  the  Union  Pacific  takes 
them  and  hauls  them  in  about  the  same  way  on  to  Omaha. 
A  less  number  of  cars  is  made  into  trains  at  Truckee  in  a 
proportionate  way,  so  that  the  mountain  section  of  the  road 
has  an  activity  in  the  movement  of  trains  that  can  hardly 
be  appreciated  by  those  on  other  parts  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific, and  the  train  dispatchers  for  that  division  are  a  very 
busy  set  of  men  in  keeping  these  extra  trains  on  the  move 
through  the  snowsheds  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  regular 
passenger  and  freight  trains.  These  extra  trains  have  a 
limited  time  of  48  hours  to  Ogden  from  Sacramento,  and 
art,  it  is  said,  making  the  schedule-time  with  remarkable 
regularity.  The  number  of  cars  sent  East  from  California 
up  to  August  1 2th  was  1583,  or  1 50  cars  in  excess  of  the 
same  period  last  year.  To  put  the  matter  in  still  another 
way,  it  can  be  stated  that  18,996  tons,  or  37,992,000 
pounds  of  fruit  have  been  shipped  so  far  this  season,  as 


against  17,196  tons,  or  34,392,000  pounds  for  the  same  time 
in  1 89 1,  being  an  increase  of  3,600,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Doe,  the  manager  of  the  Porter  Bros.  Co.,  says  the 
season's  business  showed  a  decided  improvement.  The 
company  was  receiving  fully  50  per  cent  more  than  last 
season.  The  fruit  had  been  arriving  in  good  condition,  and 
owing  to  the  light  crop  of  the  domestic  fruit,  it  had  found  a 
ready  sale.  Mr.  Doe  thought  further  that  the  demand 
would  continue  until  the  end  of  the  season,  and  he  was  ad- 
vising free  shipments. 

At  the  office  of  Brown  &  Seccomb,  the  New  York  fruit 
auctioneers,  Mr.  Brown  said  that  the  California  fruit  busi- 
ness had  this  year  shown  a  decided  improvement.  The 
fruit  had  arrived  in  good  condition,  and  had  brought  good 
prices.  Practically  all  the  fruit,  Mr.  Brown  said,  was  sold 
at  auction  on  the  Erie  piers,  and  it  was  receiving  far  more 
general  distribution  than  during  any  of  the  previous  years. 
The  packing  this  season  had  shown  considerable  improve- 
ment, and  that  and  the  faster  train  service  had  much  to  do 
with  the  improved  condition  in  which  the  fruit  arrived. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Giodsell  put  the  matter  in  this  form:  "The 
action  of  the  railroad  companies  in  putting  on  the  new  ex- 
pedited train  service  has  been  the  greatest  possible  boon  to 
the  California  producers,  as  well  as  the  buyers  at  this  end, 
and  fruit  has  been  coming  through  to  New  York  in  from 
eight  to  nine  days,  with  some  exceptions,  and  in  conse- 
quence has  landed  in  splendid  condition,  and  I  believe  the 
trade  has  generally  made  money. 

"  Prices  on  Bartlett  pears  have  ranged  about  15  cents 
per  box  less  than  in  1890,  while  on  peaches,  up  to  the 
present,  the  average  has  been  slightly  higher.  In  plums 
and  prunes,  prices  have  ruled  generally  lower,  while  of 
course  it  is  too  early  to  base  any  comparative  estimate  on 
the  grape  results.  In  cherries  a  better  market  existed  this 
season  at  more  profitable  prices  than  it  did  in  1890,  com- 
paratively speaking;  therefore  the  market  of  1892  uo  to  the 
present  will  be  the  cause  of  a  very  great  development  to 
the  California  green-fruit  industry,  and  the  very  greatest 
increased  acreage  must  exist  in  consequence.  The  outlook 
for  the  coming  ten  days  is  that  less  supplies  will  reach  this 
market,  and  a  better  state  of  affairs  ought  to  be  expected 
all  around." — N.  Y.  Commercial  Bulletin. 


Pasliing  the  Trade  in  England. 

Tht  /Record- l/nion  of  August  31  says  that  the  seventh 
European  special,  consisting  of  five  cars  of  selected  Cali- 
fornia fruit,  was  sent  out  the  night  before  by  the  California 
Fruit  Transportation  Company.  Two  cars  were  by  A.  T. 
Hatch,  from  Suisun;  one  by  J.  Z.  Anderson  and  A.  Block, 
from  San  Jose;  one  from  Gregory  Brothers  Company, 
loaded  at  Placerville,  and  one  from  the  Cooperative  Fruit 
Company  of  Auburn.  This  shipment  will  cross  the  ocean 
on  the  steamer  Teutonic. 

The  results  of  the  last  shipment,  which  was  sold  in  Liver- 
pool and  London  on  last  Friday,  are  very  good,  realizing  as 
high  as  17s  6d  per  box  for  pears.  In  an  interview  last 
evening  with  G.  H.  Appel,  agent  for  the  California  Fruit 
Transportation  Company,  he  said: 

"  I  have  cable  advices  to  the  eflTect  that  shipments  from 
now  on  should  realize  good  prices,  and  that  if  we  will  con- 
tinue regular  shippers  up  to  December,  they  will  revolu- 
tionize the  trade  over  there,  making  a  good  demand  for  the. 
coming  season,  and  giving  California  fruits  precedence  over 
fruits  from  other  countries. 

"  What  is  wanted  there  is  large,  fine-colored,  handsome- 
appearing  fruit.  The  brands  of  the  shippers  who  have 
been  forwarding  regularly  by  these  trains  have  become 
established,  so  that  for  the  English  trade  next  season  they 
will  require  no  introduction. 

"  I  have  here  extracts  from  English  papers,  which  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  favorable  comments  made  on  the  in- 
troduction of  California  fruit  into  Great  Britain.  We  trust 
that  shippers  will  give  us  their  hearty  support  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  regular  shipments  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  as  we  now  feel  that  it  is  on  a  paying  basis,  and  it  is 
our  wish  to  give  this  benefit  to  the  shippers,  especially 
when  the  domestic  markets  are  filled  and  the  results  are 
evidently  so  unsatisfactory." 

Mr.  Appel  stated  that  among  last  night's  shipments  was 
a  box  of  tuberoses,  sent  by  Captain  W.  M.  Siddons  to  his 
daughter  Nellie,  who  is  now  in  Paris.  He  said  they  would 
endeavor  to  handle  the  package  to  good  advantage,  so  the 
contents  might  arrive  in  good  shape. 

"  This  experiment,"  said  Mr.  Appel,  "  may  develop  the 
fact  that  the  transportation  of  flowers  from  California  to 
Chicago  and  New  York  for  the  World's  Fair,  next  season, 
would  be  a  feasible  and  profitable  undertaking." 

A  neat  stroke  was  accomplished  when  fruit  of  various 
kinds  was  forwarded  to  the  Queen.  Many  of  the  English 
papers  have  given  space  to  the  fact,  which  is  worth  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  as  an  advertisement.  All  of  the  pa- 
pers speak  of  the  excellence  of  the  California  fruit. 
Peaches,  pears,  plums,  nectarines,  and  prunes  were  for- 
warded to  the  Queen. 

The  English  agents  have  written  to  Mr.  Hatch  as  fol- 
lows: "There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fruit  has  attracted  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention,  and  we  believe  that  once 
the  buyers  obtain  confidence  in  its  keeping  quality,  re- 
munerative rates  will  be  realized.  Your  pears  were  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  others,  and  we  forwarded  most  of  them 
to  London." 


Another  Market. 

Cloverdale,  Sept.  i,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  : — One  fact  should  be  known  by  the 
prunegrower.  It  will  give  him  courage.  The  writer  has 
persevered  in  planting,  year  after  year,  as  the  redwood 
bottom  lands  could  be  cleared  of  the  debris  of  sawmill  op- 
erations, until  he  is  afraid  to  state  how  many  acres  are  in 
prunes.  But  there  ore  enough  to  cause  his  neighbors  to 
wonder  what.he  will  do  with  the  fruit.    They  say  there 


will  be  no  market  by  and  by,  everybody,  everywhere,  seems 
to  be  planting  prunes.  What  will  you  do  if  they  decline 
in  price  to  half  a  cent,  or  $io  per  ton  for  them  green  ? 

Well,  let  them  decline  if  the  markets  so  will  it.  Fruit 
may  be  cheap  and  dull  of  sale,  but  pork  is  as  good  as  gold 
coin.    Operators  cannot  corner  pork. 

L.  W.  Ridenhour,  on  Russian  river,  has  pursued  mixed 
farming  for  over  30  years.  He  is  a  good  observer.  His 
small  prune  orchard,  at  seven  years,  bore  an  average  of  400 
pounds  per  tree  in  1891.  He  states  that  prunes,  pound  for 
pound,  are  as  good  for  fattening  hogs  as  corn.  One  acre 
is  good  for  ten  times  as  big  a  yield,  and  the  pigs  harvest 
the  crop  and  keep  the  orchard  free  of  insects. 

I  feel  like  a  general  who  has  provided  for  a  safe  retreat 
before  going  into  battle.  The  prune  market  cannot  be 
cornered  in  California.  J.  B.  A. 


Vineyards  in  Southern  California. 

Hon.  J.  De  Barth  Shorb,  Viticultural  Commissioner  for 
the  State  at  large  and  special  committee  on  the  Anaheim 
disease,  has  filed  with  the  Viticultural  Commissioners  the 
following  report  on  the  condition  of  the  vineyards  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  : 

The  vineyards  of  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Orange, 
San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego  may  be  generally  said  to  be 
in  better  condition  than  they  were  when  the  special  in- 
vestigation into  the  Anaheim  disease  was  stopped  in  the 
beginning  of  1891. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  disease  among  the  vines.  In  some  places  It 
seems  to  have  quite  disappeared.  The  present  condition 
of  the  vines  in  the  different  counties  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows  : 

LOS  ANGELES  AND  SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTIES. 

The  vineyards  in  the  San  Gabriel  district  are  in  good 
condition  on  the  whole.  A  few  cases  of  Anaheim  disease 
may  be  scattered  about,  but  none  have  been  noticed  in 
which  the  disease  had  started  after  the  foliage  had  been 
put  out.  All  the  cases  seen  were  of  old  standing,  t.  e.,  the 
vines  had  been  attacked  some  time  during  the  previous 
seasons.  In  the  Lamanda  Park  and  Sierra  Madre  dis- 
tricts there  was  a  little  more  disease,  and  a  few  vines — not 
more  than  half  a  dozen — were  seen  in  which  the  disease 
had  asserted  itself  after  the  foliage  had  been  put  out  this 
season.  Nevertheless  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  vines. 

At  Pomona  and  Spadra,  where  the  vines  had  been  prop- 
erly cared  for,  there  were  a  very  few  old  cases  of  disease, 
but  no  new  ones.  In  this  section  many  of  the  vines  had 
been  taken  up  to  make  room  for  fruit  trees.  Already 
over  a  fourth  of  the  acreage  listed  in  the  new  directory 
published  by  the  board  has  been  uprooted,  and  more  will 
follow. 

In  the  San  Fernando  valley  district,  in  which  may  be  in- 
cluded Glendale  and  Tropico,  some  of  the  vineyards  are  in 
splendid  condition.  Others  are  not  in  such  good  condi- 
tion. Some  have  been  quite  neglected;  others  only  par- 
tially cared  for,  and  in  these,  various  diseases  have  done 
much  mischief.  The  best  vineyards  are  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley.  One  of  these,  some  200  acres  in  extent,  is 
in  splendid  condition.  It  does  not  show  any  sign  of  the 
Anaheim  disease,  and  indeed  has  never  been  afflicted  with 
that  malady. 

In  the  La  Canada  district  many  of  the  vines  have  been 
'  taken  out,  and  many  will  follow  in  the  fall.  The  vines 
which  are  left  are  in  good  condion.  There  are  a  few  scat- 
tered cases  of  disease,  all  of  old  standing,  but  in  some 
vineyards  no  disease  was  seen. 

In  most  of  the  vineyards  throughout  the  country,  though 
not  in  all,  there  might  be  s«en  either  small  patches  of 
vines  or  single  plants  affected  by  chlorosis,  and  there  were 
also  some  sunburn.  As  a  whole,  the  indications  are  for  a 
good  crop,  and  in  places  for  a  very  good  one.  In  the 
Ontario  district  the  vineyards  were  all  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, having  been  well  cared  for.  Not  a  single  case  of  dis- 
ease was  seen  in  Ontario  itself.  A  few  miles  from  the 
township  there  is  an  old  vineyard  of  Mission  vines  over  20 
years  of  age.  This  has  suffered  in  a  few  isolated  patches 
of  small  area  from  Anaheim  disease.  There  are  stiil  a  few 
diseased  vines,  but  they  are  all  of  old  standing,  and  are 
confiped  to  originally  diseased  areas.  The  rest  of  the 
vineyard  is  in  excellent  condition. 

In  the  Cucamonga  district  many  of  the  vineyards  are  in 
good  condition,  though  in  a  few  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  disease,  several  vines  having  been  attacked  after 
the  foliage  had  been  put  out  this  year,  but  even  here  there 
seemed  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  disease.  In  this  dis- 
trict there  was  also  a  considerable  amount  of  chlorosis, 
and  in  one  vineyard  many  vines  were  affected  with  Spanish 
measles. 

ORANGE  COUNTY. 

In  the  county  of  Orange,  where  the  disease  first  origi- 
nated and  where  practically  every  vine  was  destroyed,  all 
the  young  vines  recently  planted  are  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  and  it  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  the  dis- 
ease has  here  run  its  decimating  course.  Although  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  large  acreage  in  vines 
which  formerly  beautified  and  enriched  that  district  will 
ever  be  reestablished,  as  the  demoralized  condition  of  both 
the  wine  and  the  raisin  markets,  gives  small  hopes  of  satis- 
factory returns  on  the  capital,  time  and  labor  necessary  to 
be  invested  in  building  up  those  industries. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

In  the  county  of  San  Diego,  and  especially  in  the  Cajon 
valley,  the  vines  are  in  a  remarkably  healthy  condition,  and 
will  produce  this  year  an  average  crop  of  grapes.  All 
evidences  of  recent  incursions  of  disease  have  disappeared, 
and  in  fact  at  no  time  in  this  very  fruitful  valley  had  it  ever 
taken  a  very  strong  hold.   It  will  be  remembered  that  i( 
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was  in  the  valley  of  the  Cajon  where  the  governmental 
scientist,  sent  out  from  Washington  to  examine  into  this 
remarkable  disease,  saw  evidences  of  it  throughout  all  the 
vineyards,  and  announced  to  the  people,  as  the  resiilt  ot 
his  investigations,  that  wiihin  another  year  there  would  not 
be  enough  grapes  grown  in  the  valley  to  supply  the  home 
consumption  of  table  grapes  in  San  Diego  city  and  county. 
I  was  assured  by  one  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  largest 
vineyards  there,  that  this  i:ntruthful  statement  has  cost  the 
Cajon  valley  not  less  than  $200,000,  by  frightening  away 
intending  investors.  It  is  true  that  at  the  time  this  state- 
ment was  made  the  disease  had  made  inroads  m  some  of 
the  vineyards,  and  in  some  places  a  general  languishing 
condition  of  the  vines  was  observable;  but  this  condition 
was  probably  brought  about  more  from  an  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  water  for  irrigation  at  the  time,  and  from  an  alkali 
soil  in  some  places,  rather  than  from  the  effects  of  the 
Anaheim  disease  itself. 

From  w»nt  of  time,  no  recent  examination  of  the  vine- 
yards in  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara  or  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
counties  has  been  made,  but  from  statements  of  reliable 
parties  residing  in  these  counties,  I  am  assured  that  a  gen- 
eral improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  vines  is  every- 
where observable.  J.  De  Barth  Shore, 

Commissioner. 

Vines  in  Sonoma  District. 

I.  De  Turk,  Commissioner  of  the  Sonoma  district,  sub- 
mits the  following  as  his  annual  report: 

Since  my  last  report,  made  in  1890,  there  has  been  little 
or  no  planting  of  new  vineyards  in  this  district.  The  prices 
that  have  been  realized  for  wines  have  been  so  unsatisfac- 
tory that  nobody  is  encouraged  to  plant,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  phylloxera  has  been  steadily  advancing  up  the 
Los  Guilicos  and  Bennett  valleys  toward  Santa  Rosa.  What 
little  planting  has  been  done  has  been  largely  in  the  nature 
of  setting  out  resistant  stock  in  the  vineyards  already  de- 
vastated by  the  phylloxera,  and  I  have  doubts  that  the  area 
in  vines  in  this  district  is  as  large  as  it  was  in  1890,  when 
there  was  reported  24,450  acres  of  vines,  of  which  22,585 
were  in  bearing.  Another  cause  that  has  contributed  to  the 
loss  of  acreage  has  been  the  uprooting  of  vineyards  by  dis- 
couraged growers  who  have  plantsd  orchards  and  other 
crops  instead. 

Aside  from  the  phylloxera  the  district  has  been  remark- 
ably free  from  insect  pests.  The  "  flea  beetle "  and  the 
thrip  have  apsjared,  but  have  not  done  much  damage. 

The  vintage  of  1891  was  very  favorable,  and  if  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  the  wine  produced  are  to  be  taken  as  in- 
dications of  success,  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever 
known  in  the  district.  The  '91  wines,  I  believe,  will  turn 
out  remarkably  good,  but  unfortunately  the  prices  are  not 
what  is  wanted. 

The  vintage  of '92  will  be  at  least  33^^  per  cent  short  in 
Sonoma  county.  The  spring  frosts  did  much  damage,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Los  Guilicos  valley  and  other  adjoining  sec- 
tions. This  disaster  was  followed  by  several  weeks  of  un- 
seasonable and  unusual  cold  weather,  which  further  aggra- 
vated the  situation,  and  reduced  the  crop.  This  has  made 
holders  of  '91  and  older  wines  in  the  country  very  slow 
about  disposing  of  their  holdings,  and  there  is  little  willing- 
ness to  sell,  all  believing  that  the  short  crops  must  eventu- 
ally make  better  prices. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  V.  La  Motte  of  Glen 
Ellen,  Mr.  Oulevy  of  Kohler  Sc  Frohling's  cellar  at  Glen 
Ellen,  and  Mr.  D.  D.  Davisson  of  Sonoma,  as  well  as  by 
personal  observation,  I  am  able  to  give  some  information 
as  to  the  extent  of  planting  with  resistant  vines  in  Sonoma 
valley,  around  Glen  Ellen,  and  in  the  Los  Guilicos  valley. 
I  should  estimate  the  acreage  in  resistant  stock  as  follows: 

Grafted  and  in  full  bearing,  500  acres. 

Grafted  and  beginning  to  bear,  500  acres. 

Not  yet  grafted,  700  acres. 

This  is  a  good  showing,  but  it  will  be  improved  upon 
largely  when  there  is  the  least  sign  of  a  revival  in  the  price 
of  wine.  Let  some  encouragement  be  given  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  there  will  be  many  who  will  set  about  planting 
resistant  stock  and  bringing  a  vineyard  into  bearing,  la- 
borious and  expensive  as  it  is. 
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Frandulent  Cattle  Foods. 

To  THE  Editor:— The  New  Hampshire  Experiment 
Station,  in  a  recently  issued  bulletin,  gives  some  facts  about 
the  composition  of  certain  condimental  cattle  foods  and 
condition  powders,  that  bjive  been  palmed  oflF  on  stockmen 
in  large  quantities,  as  the  very  essence  of  concentrated 
nutrition. 

The  bulletin  referred  to  comments  rather  severely  on  the 
facts,  as  shown  by  analyses  made  by  the  station  chemist. 
One  ot  the  foods  analyzed  was  made  in  Pennsylvania  and 
sold  at  $6  per  100  pounds.  The  analysis  showed  the  food 
to  be  wheat-middlings,  to  which  had  been  added  some 
fenugreek  and  about  two  per  cent  of  common  salt. 

Another  is  a  condition  powder,''  manufactured  in  New 
York  city  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  three-pound 
package.  "  In  appearance  it  resembled  a  mixture  of  corn- 
meal  and  cottonseed-meal,  and  it  had  a  saline  taste  and 
strone  odor  of  fenugreek." 

A  Vermont  "  food,"  with  a  strong  saline  taste  and  odor 
of  fenugreek,  sold  at  $8  per  100  pounds,  and  on  analysis 
compared  with  cottonseed-meal  as  under: 

„,                                               "Food."  Couonseed-meal. 

Wj«er                                              936  8.2 

Ash                                                   ,8.09  ,  2 

Crude  Protein                                      xa.74  42, 

Crude  Fiber                                             5.60  r  g 

Nitrogen-tree  Extract                             53,08  3,6 

  '3- 33  13.1 

The  bulletin  pointedly  concludes  as  follows:   "  In  con- 


clusion it  is  hoped  that  the  people  of  this  State  will  be  cau- 
tious about  paying  exorbitant  prices,  like  $8  per  100  pounds 
for  so-called  '  concentrated  cattle-foods,'  when  cottonseed 
and  gluten  meals  can  be  purchased  for  one-sixth  that  price, 
and  sulphur,  salts,  etc.,  for  a  few  cents  per  pound." 

We  give  the  above  facts  from  an  authenticated  source, 
as  a  "  word  of  caution  "  to  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  the  well-being  and  well-doing  of  their  livestock. 

From  personal  observation  and  long  experience  among 
farm  animals  of  all  kinds,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  money  spent 
on  artificial,  "concentrated,"  and,  sometimes,  spiced 
"  foods,"  would  be  worth  five  times  more  if  paid  out  for 
pure  and  wholesome  ground  wheat,  barley,  peas  or  oats, 
which,  when  judiciously  used,  with  the  addition  of  a  mod- 
erate quantity  of  vegetables  when  there  is  no  green  grass, 
is  the  best  spice  that  can  be  given,  besides  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  sound,  sweet  hay.  If  cattle  and  horses  do  not 
thrive  on  such  food  as  the  above,  all  of  which  c^n  be  pro- 
duced on  the  farm,  then  there  is  most  likely  something 
wrong  in  the  management.  Let  a  little  more  of  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  owner  be  added;  let  him  see  that 
the  food  is  fed  in  proper  quantities  to  each  animal,  with 
the  variation  in  kind  that  is  frequently  necessary  to  make 
the  animals  do  the  best  they  can  be  made  to  do,  whether 
the  aim  be  for  the  growth  of  flesh  in  cattle  and  swine,  bone 
and  muscle  in  the  horse,  wool  in  sheep,  or  dairy  products 
from  the  cow. 

All  these  can  be  produced  more  economically  by  a  judi- 
cious use  of  the  products  of  the  farm  than  by  buying  high 
priced  "  foods,"  which  are  not  only  high-priced  in  name, 
but  in  fact. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  means  by  which  an  ani 
mal  will  be  tempted  to  eat,  when  confined  to  the  stall  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  but  we  have  never  found  the  use 
of  spiced  food  necessary,  even  when  pushing  an  animal  to 
make  a  rapid  growth.  If  an  animal  will  not  grow  well  and 
quickly  when  fed  with  such  food  as  is  named  above,  then  it 
is  not  of  the  sort  one  ought  to  keep  to  breed  from,  and  as 
to  feeding  such  for  the  butcher  it  is  an  unprofitable  busi 
ness,  a  waste  of  wholesome  food. 

"The  survival  of  the  fittest"  well  applies  to  the  livestock 
industry  in  these  times  of  low  prices,  when  it  behooves  all 
stockmen  to  keep  only  that  class  of  animals  which  will 
make  the  best  returns  for  the  food  consumed. 

Breeder. 
Northern  California  Sheep  Ranges. 

Commencing  at  Oroville  and  traveling  through  the  coun 
try  north  about  five  miles  along  the  foothills,  the  character 
of  the  country  is  broken  land,  with  occasional  glades  of 
good  land,  even  suitable  for  garden  purposes.  It  is  not 
used  as  such,  however,  as  the  large  sheepraisers  run  their 
flocks  over  it  indiscriminately.  They  had  the  best  land 
patented  long  ago,  and  the  rest  is  lava  rock  with  bunches 
of  grass  in  the  interstices.  In  fine,  this  is  what  may  be 
called  a  gnod  sheep  range.  There  is  plenty  of  brush  to 
brouse  on  and  shelter  under  during  severe  storms. 

In  former  years  the  sheep  were  close  herded,  but  of  late 
they  hftve  been  turned  loose  all  winter,  and  it  is  a  positive 
fact  that  the  sheep  do  better  and  the  ranges  carry  one-third 
more  sheep.  The  coyotes  not  being  so  plentiful  is  a  great 
point  gained  in  allowing  sheep  to  be  loose-herded,  thanks 
to  the  bounty  of  $5  per  scalp;  it  ought  to  be  a  United 
States  law  and  be  $10  a  scalp,  then  these  vermin  would  all 
be  exterminated,  and  sheep,  turkeys  and  calves  wouH  have 
no  enemy  except  the  weather.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  sheep- 
men do  not  look  after  that  at  all.  Every  sheepowner  in 
this  part  of  the  country  should  build  a  large  shed  on  every 
section  of  land — that  is,  on  every  640-acre  tract.  In  the 
shed  he  should  have  1 2-inch  V  shape  troughs  on  stands  a 
foot  high,  full  of  salt  in  large  lumps;  in  that  way  there 
would  be  no  waste  by  the  sheep  trampling  it  under  their 
feet,  as  there  is  when  small  salt  is  fed  on  the  ground.  The 
sheds  should  be  all  boarded  on  the  south  and  east  sides  to 
keep  out  the  rain;  cold  in  California  does  not  hurt  sheep. 
Some  of  the  persons  ownint;  sheep  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try could  well  afford  to  build  sheds.  They  would  save  the 
cost  of  protection  against  the  elements  in  two  seasons  in 
lambing  alone,  not  to  speak  of  all  the  weak  yearlings  they 
would  protect  until  the  grass  came  in  large  quantities  in 
spring;  then  they  would  be  as  good  as  any  sheep  in  two 
months. 

Senator  Stanford's  large  range  is  fenced  by  creeks;  so  is 
Joe  Cone's,  and  the  least  such  men  ought  to  do  would  be 
to  give  their  sheep  shelter  while  they  are  poor  in  the  early 
spring.  If  those  men  would  show  an  example  it  would 
certainly  be  followed  by  others.  The  advantage  would  be 
in  raising  so  much  larger  proportion  of  the  lambs  dropped 
and  several  other  ways  too  numerous  to  mention.— Live 
Stock  Gazette. 


no  authentic  records  of  a  steer  being  made  to  weigh  4000 
pounds. 

The  above  is  the  nearest  approach  to  that  weight  we  ever 
heard  of  from  any  authentic  source.  We  wish  Mr.  Singer- 
ley  success  in  his  efforts  to  break  the  "  record." 


Khe  X)airy. 


The  Dairy  and  Fertility. 
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Reports  from  the  trade  in  eastern  cities  sho*  that  the  receipts  of 
butter  are  very  much  less  this  season  than  the  average  in  years  pre- 
vious.  It  is  evident  also  that  the  production  is  very  much  less  from 
some  cause  or  other.  No  doubt  the  excessive  wet  weather  of  the 
spring  and  early  summer  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  matter  of 
production.  Another  cause  is  the  Bibcock  test  and  the  knowledge 
that  has  finally  percolated  into  the  comprehension  of  many  farmers 
that  their  cows  were  ulterly  unfit  for  dairy  work.  Mr.  A.  Olson,  of 
Barnside,  Iowa,  writes  us  under  dale  of  August  3.  and  says:  "Our 
creameries  all  have  separators,  from  one  up  to  six.  None  of  them 
arc  getting  more  than  half  the  milk  this  seafon  that  they  got  last. 
The  cows  have  gone  to  Chicago  for  beef." 

This  is  a  hopeful  sign,  and  if  this  weeding-out  process  continue*, 
we  may  hope  in  a  few  ye^rs  to  'ee  the  dairy  business  on  a  fcundatioa 
where  the  tarmer,  who  will  put  intelligence  in  it,  can  reap  better 
profits  from  it. 

The  above  is  from  Hoard's  Dairyman,  and  conveys  to 
us  the  idea  that  we  may  not  expect  to  receive  as  much 
eastern  butter  this  autumn  as  we  have  done  in  some  sea- 
sons past,  consequently,  California  dairymen  may  expect 
good  prices  for  a  prime  article  which  can  only  be  produced 
from  well-fed  cows  from  this  time  on  till  next  grass  season. 

Hay  is  both  abundant  and  cheap,  and  is  worth  more  to 
feed  to  good  cows  than  to  send  to  market.  Other  feed  is 
comparatively  cheap,  especially  barley,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  of  feeds  for  the  production  of  a  good  qualitv  of  butter, 
when  ground  into  meal  and  mixed  with  a  little  ciit  hay,  be- 
sides which  the  cows  should  have  all  the  hay  they  will  eat, 
with  the  addition  of  other  foods  by  way  of  variety,  as  the 
feeder  may  see  fit  to  use. 

Those  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  their 
cows  for  the  production  of  butter  will  be  surprised  to  find 
out  what  their  cows  can  produce  if  they  will  give  good 
feeding  a  fair  and  honest  trial.  But,  to  be  fair  to  the  cows 
it  must  be  begun  in  good  time,  that  is,  before  the  cows  be- 
gin to  fall  off  in  their  milk,  which,  when  once  they  do  and 
are  allowed  to  continue  to  shrink  for  any  length  of  time, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  recover  the  original  flow,  where- 
as if  they  are  held  up  to  it  by  good  feeding  and  not  al- 
lowed to  begin  to  give  less  milk  for  the  want  of  milk-pro- 
ducing food,  there  will  only  be  the  natural  shrinkage  due 
to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  milk  since  calving. 

There  are  several  indirect  advantages  to  be  obtained,  as 
the  effects  of  good  feeding,  such  as  the  better  condition  of 
the  stock  and  the  continually  improving  condition  of  the 
land  upon  which  it  is  kept,  for,  while  poorly-kept,  half- 
starved  stock  of  any  kind  will  impoverish  land  just  as 
surely  as  continuous  grain-growing,  we  have  yet  to  hear  of 
the  man  whose  farm  has  become  poorer  by  keeping  a  lot 
of  well-fed  dairy  cows  upon  it,  whatever  the  disposition  of 
the  milk. 

There  is  very  little  exhaustion  of  the  soil  in  butter-mak- 
ing, where  the  skim  milk  is  fed  to  calves  or  pigs,  and  the 
manure  properly  taken  care  of.  Cheese-making  is  more 
exhaustive  than  butter-making,  and  selling  off  all  the  milk, 
still  more  so.  In  the  latter  business,  however,  there  is  so 
much  more  purchased  food  used,  or  at  any  rate  grain-feed- 
ing, that  the  impoverishment  that  would  naturally  be  due  to 
carrying  off  all  the  milk,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  extra  feed  used  during  the  year. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  foods  composed  of  any  kind  of 
grain,  peas  or  beans,  or  the  offal  from  the  same,  but  will 
return  half  to  three-fourths  their  first  cost  in  manurial  value 
after  they  have  given  good  returns  in  either  dairy  produce 
or  growth  of  stock,  generally  to  the  full  value  of  the  food 
consumed. 

Where  additional  fertility  is  needed,  and  there  are  few 
places  where  it  is  not,  by  far  the  cheapest  method  of  ob- 
taining it  is  through  a  judicious  and  economical  system  of 
feeding  livestock. 

The  market  price  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  the  most  expensive  ingredients  contained  in  the  best 
artificial  manures,  and  the  most  efficacious  aids  to  plant- 
growth,  is  in  many  cases  no  more  per  pound  in  stock-feed 
than  in  commercial  fertilizers,  especially  in  the  more  ni- 
trogenous foods,  such  as  oilcake  and  bran. 

In  some  parts  of  the  countrv  these  ran  be  bought  for  less 
than  their  real  value  as  fertilizers,  but  it  is  not  so  in  Cali- 
fornia. However,  at  present  prices,  it  is  better  for  stock- 
men to  buy  the  above  named  elements,  in  the  form  of  food, 
for  their  slock  than  to  pay  the  price  of  them  as  sold  in  com- 
mercial fertilizers. 


A  Two-Ton  Steer. 

Wm.  J.  Fowler  of  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  writes  as  fol- 
lows to  American  Cultivator: 

"A  fat  steer  to  be  made  to  weiijh  4000  pounds  is  to  be  one  of  the 
auractions  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  The  exhibit  is  to  be  made 
by  Wm.  M.  Singerley,  editor  and  publis' er  of  the  Philadelphia 
Hecord,  who  is  an  amateur  farmer  as  well.  It  is  claimed  that  in  size, 
weight  and  appearance  this  steer  will  beat  the  record.  If  it  reaches 
or  exceeds  the  4000  pounds  weight,  it  will;  otherwise  not.  Some  12 
or  13  years  ago  Wm.  and  Frederick  Fellows,  farmers  near  Scotts- 
ville,  on  the  Genesee  flats  in  this  county,  bred  and  fed  a  steer  which 
they  tried  hard  to  bring  up  to  the  two-ton  weight.  Had  they  suc- 
ceeded, they  could  have  sold  the  animal  for  $1  a  pound,  or  $4000. 
They  tried  hard  to  bring  it  up  to  the  required  weight,  but  could  not 
get  anything  higher  than  3950  or  3975.  The  animal  was.  when  I 
saw  It,  about  four  years  old,  a  bright  red  in  color,  and  of  course  a 
inoun tain  of  flesh  and  fat.  It  had  been  carefully  bred  from  birth, 
the  effort  being  to  build  as  large  a  frame  and  put  as  much  flesh  on  it 
as  ever  was  borne  by  steer  before,  and  more  if  possible.  As  Mr. 
Singerley  s  steer  does  not  yet  weigh  4000  pounds,  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  old  record  can  be  beaten,  though  it  may." 

We  have  frequently  heard  people  talk  of  steers  that 
weighed  two  tons,  but  have  always  contended  th?t  there  are 
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Variation  in  Quality  of  Hil^. 

The  English  A  ^cultural  Gazette  publishes  a  report  of 
the  milking  trials  at  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society's  Har- 
low Show.  Cows  in  any  class  giving  milk  containing  less 
than  12  per  cent  solids  are  disqualified. 

In  class  86,  cows  under  four  years  old,  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  uncertainty  of  a  test  of  one  milking  only,  as 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  at  this  show.  We  give  below 
a  full  report  on  the  class,  which  needs  no  further  comment. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Weight  of  Milk,  lbs.  Analysis. 
No.  (one  milking  only).    Total  Solids.  Fat. 

619  i$M  13-37  4-«3 

617  i6)i  10.85  1.8s 

The  latter  cow  was  disqualified,  owing  to  the  abnormally 
poor  quality  of  the  milk  yielded  by  her  at  the  trial  milking. 
It  was  observed,  at  the  time  of  milking,  that  the  cow  was 
restless  and  nervous,  and  the  attendant  who  milked  her  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  us  observed  that  she  "  held  up  "  some  of 
her  milk.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  being  curious 
to  ipvestigate  further  alcase  in  which  milk  of  such  abnof 
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mal  quality  was  yielded  by  a  cow  in  good  health  and  con- 
dition, we  had  her  milked  out  again.  This  time  the  milk 
was  normal  and  of  good  quality,  showing: 

Total  solids  i2-75 

Fat   3-64 

The  milk  obtained  at  the  trial  milking  was  like  partially 
skimmed  milk,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  strange 
deficiency  of  fat  was  due  to  the  "  holding  up  "  of  the  richer 
part  of  the  milk.  It  is  well  known  that  the  "  strippings  " 
are  richer  in  fat  than  the  main  bulk  of  the  milk,  but  we 
were  scarcely  prepared  to  find  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
fat  withheld  as  was  the  case  here.  The  first  prize,  which 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  this  cow,  was  awarded  to  No. 
619,  Mr.  J.  S.  Arnold  (Tulip).— Bernard  Dyer,  D.Sc,  Ed- 
ward Rosling. 

Dairv  Test  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.— At  the 
recent  conference  of  repiesentatives  of  breeders'  associa- 
tions which  pxpect  to  participare  in  the  dairy  test  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  the  following  scale  of  points  for 
judging  butter  was  agreed  upon:  Flavor,  60;  grain,  30; 
color,  10.  Whether  or  not  butter  color  should  be  used  was 
left  to  the  lest  committee  to  decide.  Neither  this  nor  the 
disposition  of  the  butter-color  question  was  satisfactory  to 
the  Holstein  Friesian  people.  After  further  consideration, 
Chief  Buchanan  announces  this  new  scale,  which  represents 
his  final  decision:  Flavor,  55;  grain,  25;  solidity,  10; 
color,  10.  Furthermore,  he  has  decided  that  the  use  of 
butter  color  shall  be  optional  with  the  representatives  of 
each  breed  on  the  test  committee.  The  scale  by  which 
cheese  will  be  judged  is  as  follows:  Flavor,  55;  texture, 
25;  keeping  quality,  15;  color,  5.  The  same  condition  as 
to  coloring  applies.  The  Holstein  Friesian  people  have 
signified  their  acceptance  of  these  conditions  and  have  for- 
mally pledged  25  cows  for  the  test. — Breeders'  Gazette. 
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Berries,  Bees  and  Bloom. 

Grizzly  Flats,  El  Dorado  Co.,  Aug.  12,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  spend 
the  week  with  the  well-known  apiarist,  S.  L.  Watkins,  of 
Watkin's  Glen,  near  Grizzly  Flats,  who  is  also  the  intro- 
ducer of  the  California  honey-strawberry.  As  a  grower  of 
berries  and  a  beekeeper,  my  visit  has  been  one  of  inspec- 
tion. 

The  varieties  of  Alpine  strawberries  found  here  arc  cer- 
tainly of  greit  merit  and  most  preeminent  among  them  is 
the  California  honey-strawberry.  This  berry  is  now  in  full 
bloom  and  bearing,  and  gives  promise  of  continuing  until 
the  snow  flies.  The  berry  is  peculiar  in  shape  and  color, 
tapering  from  the  center  to  both  ends,  with  a  scarlet  body 
and  white  tips,  making  a  brimming  saucer  of  these  berties 
as  beautiful  as  they  are  delicious.  To  the  berrygrower 
their  chief  attraction,  however,  is  their  immense  and  all  the- 
season  yield.  The  berry  bids  fair  to  be  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion and  to  find  a  friend  in  every  berrygrower.  If  this 
berry  can  be  crossed  upon  the  domestic  varieties  so  as  to 
fasten  its  immense  yield  and  ever- bearing  characteristics 
upon  the  varieties  so  crossed,  a  great  step  forward  in  the 
culture  of  the  strawberry  will  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Watkins  has  in  cultivation  the  leading  domestic 
strawberries  and  will  cross,  in  various  ways,  the  best  of  the 
Alpine  or  wild  strawberries,  and  in  time  the  lover  of  this, 
the  queen  of  berries,  will  be  given  the  benefit  of  his  experi- 
ments. 

While  the  berries  are  of  great  interest,  their  fertilizing 
companions,  the  bees,  are  equally  so.  Fortunately,  Mr. 
Watkins'  bees  are  very  gentle  in  their  disposition  and  allow 
him  to  remove  combs  from  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
hive,  extract  the  honey  in  the  open  air  and  replace  and  re- 
arrange the  combs  without  gloves  or  veil.  While  the 
honey-flow  has  almost,  if  not  entirely,  ceased  in  other  parts 
of  the  State,  here  the  bees  are  seemingly  just  settling  down 
to  work,  with  the  best  of  the  season  still  before  them. 
mountain  bee  pastures. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  bee-pasture  or  bloom  in  this 
section  seems  almost  incredible.  On  a  small  piece  of  bot- 
tom and  side  hill  land  that  was  cleared  and  burned  over 
last  fall,  there  have  sprung  up  and  are  now  in  bloom,  on 
less  than  three  acres  of  ground,  the  following  honey  plants: 
Cardinal  fiower,  lupines,  larkspurs,  columbine,  potentilla, 
hulsia,  meliotus,  coUinsia,  wild  buckwheat,  golden  rod, 
hemezonias,  snow  drop,  pennyroyal,  Mexican  clover,  thistle 
clover,  several  varieties  of  thistles,  and  wild  asters,  soap 
root,  wild  turnip,  parsley,  fennel,  sorrel,  chickweed,  poppy, 
alfilarilla,  poison  oak,  burr  clover,  oxalis,  yellow  meliot, 
folocio,  several  species  of  compositae,  milk  weed,  cammo- 
miles,  wild  sunflower,  dandelions,  gilias,  wild  alfalfa,  star 
fl.)wer,  camphor  weed,  nettle,  star  grass,  lilies,  peppermint, 
horsemint,  catnip,  verbena,  philadelphus,  mountain  ivy, 
rubus,  wild  rose,  violets,  tar  weed,  dwarf  cherry,  point 
grass,  nicotania,  paradise  plant,  hybrid  currant,  Indian 
pink,  wild  sweet  pea,  bitter  cherry,  morning  glory,  Indian 
cress,  ball  golden  rod,  smart  weed,  borage,  wild  gooseberry 
and  currant,  and  20  additional  varieties  that  I  cannot  name. 

So  varied  and  great  is  the  wild  flora  of  this  section  that 
Mr.  Watkins  has  been  commissioned  and  now  has  in 
preparation  for  the  World's  Fair  an  extensive  collection  of 
the  wild  flowers  of  the  State;  a  collection  that  is  surprising 
both  in  its  extent  and  the  limited  area  required  for  its  pro- 
duction. With  all  this  wild  bloom,  there  is  no  secret  in  the 
large  yield  of  honey  secured  in  this  section,  but  the  bees 
are  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  bloom,  for  the  trees  and 
bushes  are  attacked  by  aphides,  that  cause  the  trees  to 
yield  a  flow  of  honeydew,  that  in  the  early  morning  drips 
from  them  like  dew.  This  honeydew,  while  it  is  found 
at  this  elevation  of  4000  feet,  is  still  more  common  and  the 
yield  far  greater  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet.  While  the 
same  flowering  trees  and  bushes  are  to  be  found  both  here 


and  there,  the  yield  of  honeydew  is  far  greater  in  the 
higher  altitude. 

Among  the  flowering  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  are 
the  madrona,  flowering  dogwood,  maples,  California  lilac, 
chaparral,  buckeye,  alder,  Oregon  grape,  laurel,  coffee 
berry,  willow,  wild  raspberry,  wild  cherry,  wild  plum,  and 
manzanita,  while  the  honeydew  glistens  underneath  the 
smallest  plant  to  the  manzanita,  firs,  sugar  pines,  spruce, 
yellow  pine,  black  oak,  live  oak,  cottonwood,  and  the  great- 
est of  all  yielders  of  honeydew,  the  incense  cedar.  So 
great  is  the  quantity  of  the  honeydew,  that  on  the  man- 
zanita, where  the  leaves  are  in  proper  position  to  catch  and 
hold  the  falling  nectar,  the  sugar  resulting  from  the  evap- 
orated honey  dew  is  often  thicker  than  the  leaf  itself. 

Throughout  the  eastern  and  western  States  their  honey- 
dew is  feared  by  all  beekeepers,  as  the  bees  die  when  com- 
pelled to  winter  on  it  and  the  honey  is  not  marketable.  In 
California  the  honey  from  this  source  is  delicious  and  very 
dense.  While  the  sheep  annually  destroy  all  of  the 
flora  on  the  greater  part  of  our  mountains,  the  honeydew 
is  constantly  secreted,  and  at  this  altitude  a  quantity  annu 
ally  goes  to  waste  that  is  a  thousand-fold  greater  than  the 
entire  honey  output  of  the  coast  at  this  time.  When  the 
California  beekeeper  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  Swiss  and 
moves  his  bees  from  valley  to  mountain-top,  as  the  flora  of 
the  season  ascends;  this  elevation  throughout  the  State,  and 
the  still  higher  altitudes,  will  become  the  apiarist's  paradise. 

E.   H.  SCHAEFFLE. 


Bee-Keeping^  Near  San  Francisco  Bay. 

This  is  the  first  year  I  have  done  anything  among  the 
bees  for  five  or  six  years.  Ours  is  not  considered  a  good 
location  for  bees — it  is  too  near  the  coast,  being  three  miles 
from  San  Francisco  bay  and  about  12  or  13  miles  from  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

The  finest  part  of  our  crop  was  partly  extracted  when  we 
received  word  that  our  brother  Andrew  was  sick.  He  was, 
for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  in 
the  Pension  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C.  After  three 
weeks  sickness,  he  died  on  June  2.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  much  promise  and  would  in  all  probability  have  made 
his  mark  in  the  world.  His  S'ckness  and  death  was  the 
cause  of  our  doing  nothing  among  the  bees  all  through 
June  and  July.  The  fruit  season  was  then  over,  and  my 
two  remaining  brothers,  who  are  the  youngest  members  of 
the  family,  and  yet  schoolboys,  were  given  charge  of  a 
gang  of  boys  who  were  hired  to  harvest  the  fruit. 

These  brothers  I  speak  of  are  interested  in  the  bees  with 
me,  and  as  I  had  newspaper  work  to  attend  to  in  the  neigh- 
boring town,  only  about  one-half  the  hives  were  extracted 
from  since  June  i.  We  did  not  work  for  comb  honey, 
though  a  couple  of  colonies  gave  us  some  very  nice  honey 
in  the  sections.  In  all,  we  obtained  nearly  a  ton  of  ex- 
tracted sweets,  and  there  must  be  yet  500  pounds  to  throw 
out  of  the  combs. 

In  looking  through  the  hives  recently  to  introduce 
queens,  etc.,  I  found  that  robber  bees  were  exceedingly 
numerous.  In  fact,  it  was  bad  to  open  a  hive,  for  the  rob- 
ber bees  soon  swarmed  around. — W.  A.  Pryal,  of  North 
Temescal,  in  American  Bee  Journal. 


Napa  Valley  Notes. 

Napa,  September  i,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — Summer,  cool,  very  agreeable,  has 
passed  and  we  enter  upon  the  fall  months  that  promise  to 
be  as  the  summer  just  past,  one  of  the  pleasantest  seasons 
of  the  year.  Each  has  its  charms.  We  have  had  so  little 
hoc  weather  these  past  months  it  seems  as  if  we  had  had 
no  summer. 

The  result  of  the  prevailing  cool  weather  is  noted  more, 
probably,  in  the  fruit  output  than  in  any  other  department 
of  farm  industry.  Grapes  are  at  least  three  or  four  weeks 
behind  time  in  ripening  and  the  season  will  be  far  advanced 
when  the  vintage  shall  have  closed.  The  yield  of  grapes 
will  be  light.  Prices  have  been  fixed  at  from  $8  to  $15  per 
ton  for  the  wine  varieties. 

The  peach  crop  in  this  country  was  below  the  average  as 
regards  quantity,  and  also  as  to  flavor.  There  was  too  little 
hot  weather  to  develop  the  highest  flavor  of  the  fruit.  As 
regards  looks,  they  were  generally  of  good  size  and  appear- 
ance. While  the  yield  of  other  late  summer  and  the  fall 
fruits  was  not  as  great  as  last  year,  prices  have  been  far 
more  satisfactory  and  orchardists  are  reaping  a  well- 
merited  financial  harvest.  When  prunes  bring  $50  per  ton 
or  more  and  other  fruits  sell  correspondingly  well,  it  is  no 
wonder  the  face  of  the  fruitgrower  is  wreathed  in  smiles. 
Several  carloads  of  assorted  Iruit  are  sent  from  the  valley 
each  week  to  localities  far  away  and  near  at  hand.  Some 
go  to  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  and  other  eastern 
cities,  where  the  fruit  sells  well. 

Although  the  fruit  industry  has  made  great  strides  in  this 
county  during  the  last  five  years,  it  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 
There  is  much  land  within  ten  miles  of  Napa  that  is 
adapted  to  fruit  culture,  and  during  the  next  decade  a  large 
acreage  will  be  planted  to  varieties  that  florish  here. 

As  for  grapes,  the  acreage  in  the  county  is  annually  de- 
creasing, owing  principally  to  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera. 
A  considerable  amount  of  phylloxera-proof  vines  has  been 
planted  and  they  have  proven  a  success,  but  the  raising  of 
other  fruits  will  overshadow  this  branch  of  horticulture  in 
time  to  come.  Yet  there  will  ever  be  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  invested  here  in  viticulture. 

Wheat,  oats  and  barley  have  yielded  well  this  season 
with  us,  the  different  grains  weighing  heavier  than  is  gener- 
ally the  case.  Probably  we  never  had  such  a  good  yield 
of  oats,  white  and  black,  as  this  season,  owing  probably  to 


the  cool  weather  of  the  summer  months.  The  amount  of 
hay  cut  was  very  large  and  much  remains  to  be  baled. 
Prices  are  not  very  satisfactory  to  the  producer;  they  suit 
the  consumer  well  enough. 

The  sixth  annual  fair  of  the  Napa  Agricultural  Society 
has  just  closed.  There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the 
park,  where  daily  attractive  programs  drew  large  crowds. 
The  managers  seem  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  financial 
results  and  the  association  is  on  a  better  footing  than  ever 
before.  There  was  some  fine  racing  and  many  excellent 
horses  were  on  exhibition.  Our  horses  are  improving  year 
by  year  as  more  attention  is  paid  to  breeding.  Yet  there 
is  room  for  improvement,  especially  for  horses  of  all  work. 
The  display  of  cattle  was  nothing  to  boast  of.  There  were 
some  good  sheep  and  swine,  also  poultry. 

If  these  fairs  in  other  counties  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
ours,  did  not  give  so  much  prominence  to  horse  racing, 
and  encourage  thereby  features  that  are  not  very  desirable, 
farmers  in  general  would  take  greater  interest  in  them. 
But  this  feature  will  probably  always  be  a  prominent  one. 

Our  farmers  seem  to  take  little  interest  in  the  People's 
Party  movement  and  not  much  progress  has  been  made  by 
said  party.  As  a  general  thing  our  farmers  still  cling  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  leading  political  parties.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  should  the  farmers  unite  in  a  political 
movement  they  could  accomplish  much.  But  it  is  diflerent 
here  from  what  it  is  in  some  other  counties  and  some  other 
States.  In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  get  our  farmers  to  unite  on 
any  one  project.  Years  ago,  when  the  Grange  movement 
was  inaugurated  in  this  State,  a  Grange  was  formed  in  Napa, 
but  did  not  remain  long  in  existence  and  efforts  to  reorganize 
proved  a  failure.  Still  it  remains  true  that  in  union  is 
strength  and  farmers  would  as  much  profit  by  combining 
as  other  classes.  May  be  the  future  holds  large  develop- 
ments in  this  direction. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Murray,  State  Superintendent  of  Ramie  Cul- 
ture, was  in  Napa  during  the  late  fair,  pushing  the  matter 
of  cultivating  ramie  in  this  county.  Evidently  in  time  this 
will  be  a  large  industry  in  our  State  and  a  profitable  one 
for  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer.  Much  of  our  valley 
land  is  well  suited  for  this  purpose  and  farmers  may  be  in- 
duced to  take  hold  of  the  matter.  R. 


Steam  on  the  Highway. 

Peter  Chalmers,  a  farmer  of  Farmington,  is  a  genius  in 
his  line.  When  anything  new  comes  out  he  studies  to  see 
whether  it  cannot  be  adapted  to  use  on  his  farm. 

For  one  thing,  he  has  applied  helmet  oil-cups  to  greasing 
wagon-wheels.  He  has  a  score  of  grain-wagons,  all  of 
them  supplied  with  these  cups,  and  all  of  the  wheels  can  be 
greased  by  means  of  them  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes — a  job 
which  would  require  an  hour  or  more  without  them. 

All  the  plowing  done  on  Chalmers'  big  ranch  is  done 
with  a  traction  engine,  and  during  the  last  plowing  season 
he  ran  the  engine  day  and  night,  having  three  shifts  of 
men.  A  locomotive  headlight  was  employed  to  illuminate 
the  path  ahead,  and  another  was  used  to  throw  light  on  the 
plows. 

Now  the  farmer  is  hauling  wheat  to  town  with  his  engine. 
He  brought  a  load  in  yesterday  and  stored  it  at  the  Stock- 
ton warehouse.  There  were  nine  wagons  in  the  train,  and 
each  carried  sixty-eight  sacks  of  grain.  Each  sack  weighs 
on  an  average  137  pounds,  so  each  wagon-load  was  9,316 
pounds,  and  the  aggregate  of  all  the  wagon-loads  83,844,  or 
nearly  forty-two  tons. 

The  farmer  has  30,000  sacks  of  wheat  to  haul,  some  of  it 
belonging  to  neighbors. 

"  Is  it  much  cheaper  to  bring  the  wheat  in  this  way  than 
it  would  be  to  ship  by  rail?"  asked  a  Mail  reporter  of  Mr. 
Chalmers. 

"  Well,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  can't  say  positively  that  it  is 
any  cheaper  at  all,  but  I  think  it  is.  You  see,  this  is  only 
my  third  trip,  and  I  haven't  been  able  to  cast  up  accounts 
yet.  The  wheat  I'm  bringing  now  comes  from  near  Farm- 
ington, which  is  seventeen  miles  from  Stockton,  and  it 
would  cost  $1  10  a  ton  to  get  it  here  by  rail.  Some  of  the 
wheat  I'm  going  to  haul  is  farther  away,  and  to  transport  it 
on  the  railroad  would  cost  $1  50  a  ton.  I  don't  think  it  will 
cost  me  a  dollar  a  ton  on  the  longest  haul." 

"  Where  does  the  saving  come  in  Y'  ' 

"  Well,  one  has  to  load  his  wheat  anyhow,  and  if  ships  it 
by  cars  he's  got  to  unload  and  then  load  it  on  the  cars.  That 
requires  men  and  time.  This  way  all  we've  got  to  do  is  to 
load  it  in  the  field — the  warehouse  men  do  the  rest.  It  re- 
quires only  three  men  to  take  care  of  our  train — an  engi- 
neer, a  fireman,  and  a  man  to  look  out  for  the  wagons  and 
see  that  they  don't  get  '  hot  boxes.'  The  only  expense  of 
hauling,  therefore,  is  the  wages  of  the  three  men  and  the 
cost  of  the  coal  used." 

"  But,  "  said  the  reporter,  "there's  the  interest  on  the 
money  in  the  engine,  which  cost  " 

'■  Four  thousand  five  hundred." 

"  And  then  there's  repairs  and  the  steady  wear  of 

the  machine;  and  you've  got  to  have  a  lot  of  money  invest- 
ed in  wagons — you  would  only  need  a  couple  of  wagons  to 
haul  to  the  railroad,  but  this  way  you  need  a  dozen." 

"  Oh,  I  need  the  wagons  and  the  engine  on  the  farm, 
anyhow,"  was  the  reply. 

In  further  conversation  Mr.  Chalmers  said  it  would  not 
be  feasible  to  haul  grain  as  he  is  doing  except  on  level  and 
good  roads.  The  only  trouble  he  experienced  was  in  cross- 
ing small  bridges,  which  he  had  to  brace  up  on  the  first 
trip.  The  tender  carries  water  sufficient  for  only  twelve 
hours'  consumption,  but  water  is  pumped  into  it  from  wa- 
tering-troughs along  the  road. 

It  might  seem  foolish  to  say  that  the  wagons  follow  one 
another  around  corners  in  the  same  path,  since  as  a  matter 
of  course  they  would  do  so,  but  people  often  ask  the  farmer 
what  sort  of  gearing  he  puts  on  his  wagons  to  make  them 
tollow  the  lead. 
I     The  engine  can  haul  the  train  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
I  and  a  half  an  hour,  but  to  prevent  jolting  the  speed  is  regu- 
I  lated  to  about  three  miles  an  hour.  — Stockton  Mail. 
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After  the  Cows. 

The  pasture  reached  the  bleak  uplands  where  the 

sugar  maples  stood 
Firraly-rooted  amid  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the 

greit  pine  wood; 
The  brook  from  the  spring  in  the  forest  leaped 

downward  in  clouds  o(  spray, 
And  the  tall  ferns  drooped  and  nodded  their  heads 

above  the  boulders  gray. 
The  hush  of  the  summer  evening  fell,  restful  and 

cool  and  damp; 
The  firefly  in  the  buttercup  meadows  lighted  his 

ghostly  lamp; 
And  hi?h  the  Aire  of  the  sunset  climbed  up  the 

dome  of  the  blue; 
As  three  liliU  children  went  after  the  cows,  bare- 
footed through  the  dew. 

The  wbippoorwill  s%ng  in  the  alders  that  frin)!ed  the 
bank  of  the  stream; 

And,  like  the  mysticil  mu  ic  one  hears  in  a  beauti- 
ful dream, 

The  tingle  of  cowbells  blended  with  the  rippling 

waters  below, 
And  the  full  red  moon  in  the  shadowy  east  on  the 

horizon  hung  low. 

The  air  was  sweet  with  the  clover  bloom  from  the 

banqueting  grounds  of  the  bees. 
And  the  woodsy  scent  of  the  mosses  that  hid  in  the 

shade  of  the  trees; 
The  cow-path  wound  through  the  hemlocks  and 

round  the  high  ledges  curled, 
Where,  gaiing  out  through  the  distance,  we  saw  to 

the  ends  of  Ibe  world? 

We  called  the  cows  through  the  gloaming— Ruby 

and  Bessie  and  Floss, 
Cherry  and  Molly  and  Dimple  and  Bounce—"  Co', 

boss  I  co",  boss  !  co',  boss  I 
Knee-deep  in  the  gargling  river  they  crowded  and 

pushed  as  they  drank; 
They  reared  and  rubbed  each  other  as  they  climbed 

the  slippe'y  bank; 
They  plunged  their  heads  in  the  clematis  as  it  hung 

in  its  tangled  net, 
And  tossed  on  their  horns  the  eel  grass  so  snaky 

and  green  and  wet. 

Three  little  children  followed  them  close,  all  fearless 
and  happy  and  free, 

Holding  the  tanned  brown  hands  of  each  other- 
three  little  children,  three. 

Through  the  soft,  cool  damp  of  the  shadows  and 
under  the  light  of  the  stars. 

Driving  the  cows  with  their  tinkUng  hells  home  to 
the  barnyard  bars.  —  IVtdt  Awake. 


Lorena's  Manuscripts. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Pbbss  by  Lilian  H.  Shusy. 
I. 

"  Lorena,  dear  !  " 

An  old  man,  sitting  in  a  rocking-chair  on 
a  vine-trellised  porch,  called,  in  a  thin, 
trembling  voice,  to  a  young  woman,  who  sat 
just  inside  the  door  of  the  cottage,  with  htr 
lap  full  of  dark  dress  goods. 

Lorena  dropped  her  work  and  appeared  at 
the  door. 

"  Lorena,  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

The  girl  stepped  back  a  moment  and 
brought  out  a  bit  of  white  crochet-work  in 
one  hand  and  a  chair  in  the  other. 

She  seated  herself  by  the  old  man  and 
began  to  ply  her  needle. 

"Well,  father?" 

"  Ain't  your  dress  most  done,  Lorena  .'" 
"  Nearly." 

"  I  wish  you'd  ever  get  some  time  to  write, 
Lorena." 

"  O  father  !  "  said  the  girl  in  a  reproachful 
tone. 

*'  Your  mother  used  to  write,  Lorena,  and 
she  earned  money,  too.  Did  you  ever  find 
those  copies  of  the  ioun^  Ladies'  Com- 
panion  I  had  put  away  ?  Your  mother's 
pieces  was  in  them,  and  I  had  it  marked  on 
them  how  much  she  earned." 

"  I  looked  everywhere  for  them,  father." 
The  girl  had  not  looked  up  from  her  work. 

"  I  wish  you  was  as  smart  as  your 
mother,"  continued  the  father  fretfully."  I 
think  if  you  tried  you  could  do  just  as  well 
as  she  did.  I'd  like  to  see  you  try,  Lorena, 
just  to  remind  me  of  your  mother.  I'm  get- 
ting old  now,  and  I  always  wanted  you  to 
be  a  writer,  like  your  mother  was." 

"  But  I  have  so  much  else  to  do,  father." 

"  Yes,  child,  but  there's  some  things  you 
could  slight,  like  she  done." 

The  girl  rolled  up  her  work. 

"Didn't  you  hear  Rover  bark,  father ? " 
she  said.    "  I  think  the  cow  has  come  up  " 

Lorena  went  through  the  house,  and  came 
out  on  the  kitchen  porch  with  a  wide  hat 
over  her  round,  sweet  looking  face,  and  she 
carried  the  milkpail  in  her  hand. 

She  went  down  a  narrow  walk  hedged 
each  side  by  currant  bushes,  and  passed 
through  a  little  gate  into  the  corner  of  a 
yellow  stubble  field.  She  opened  another 
gate  into  a  small  barnyard,  and  the  cow, 
with  Rover  at  her  heels,  preceded  the  girl 
into  the  barnyard. 

Lorena  brought  a  little  bran  in  a  pail  and 
milked  while  the  cow  was  eating,  then  she 
threw  a  little  wheat  to  the  chickens,  and  her 
outside  evening's  work  was  done. 


She  carried  her  milk  to  the  house,  and 
began  on  her  preparations  for  the  supper. 

Lorena  Newton  was  "  chore-boy,"  nurse, 
housekeeper  and  sole  companion  to  her  aged 
and  somewhat  childish  father. 

Once  there  had  been  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  owned  by  the  occupants  of  the  little 
cottage.  Lorena  had  seen  a  comfortable 
girlhood,  and  was  at  college  when  her 
mother  died.  After  this,  everything  went 
wrong.  Things  were  not  managed  as  they 
had  ^en.  A  dry  year  just  before  the  death 
of  the  mother  had  increased  the  mortgage 
on  the  farm.  Lorena  returned  to  college 
after  the  funeral,  but  she  soon  found  out  that 
her  father  was  borrowing  money  to  keep  her 
there,  and  that  he  was  sufTe'ing  for  the  care 
she  ought  to  be  giving  him  at  home. 

So  she  came  home,  glad  to  see  some  of 
the  land  sold  to  clear  the  home  spot  and 
small  field  around  it  of  debt.  Lorena  took 
charge  of  everything,  and  with  economy  and 
industry  succeeded  in  making  a  living  fo 
the  two.  But  she  had  to  call  the  doctor 
sometimes  to  see  her  father,  and  when  there 
were  extra  comforts  to  buy  for  him,  she 
found  it  very  close  work  to  balance  her  ac 
counts 

This  was  not  the  first  time  her  father  had 
talked  to  her  about  writing.  His  early 
fatherly  ambition  for  her  had  degenerated 
with  his  mental  feebleness  into  a  mania 
which  fretted  him  and  annoyed  her.  She 
knew  what  it  was  to  enter  the  field  of 
amateur  authorship.  She  had  seen  some 
thing  of  it  at  college,  and  although  she  had 
received  much  praise  as  a  swift  and  adapt 
able  writer,  yet  her  ambition  had  never 
been  aroused. 

Another  dream  had  filled  her  girlish  days, 
and  gone  with  her  to  her  painstaking  life  at 
college, 

Grant  Maye,  the  son  of  a  neighboring 
farmer,  had  been  a  schoolmate  at  the  Mays 
ville  school.    At  sixteen  they  were  timid 
unconfessed  boy  and  girl  lovers,  but  at  nine 
teen  they  had  separated  to  attend  different 
institutions;  and  when  Grant  .Maye  returned 
from  college  a  graduate,  three  years  after 
her  forced  return,  everything  was  changed 
By  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  a  great  deal  of  land. 
Maysville  society  received  him   with  re 
joicing,  while  Lorena,  on  account  of  her 
poverty  and  her  daily  round  of  work  and 
care,  had  dropped  her  connections  with  her 
old  associates. 

Lorena  had  become  accustomed  to  seeing 
him  drive  by  with  his  handsome  team  with 
out  looking  her  way.    The  old  dream  was 


banished  from  her  mind;  but  it  had  been  a 
slow  process,  and  it  had  left  her  sobered 
and  reserved. 

More  and  more  her  father  was  needing 
her  care  and  attention,  and  she  made  no 
attempt  to  seek  the  society  of  young  people 
The  isolation  of  her  life  was  now  leading 
her  to  think  that  possibly  her  father's  idea 
was  a  good  one.  It  would  be  amusement 
and  company  for  both  of  them.  And  so, 
while  her  father  read  his  paper  and  napped 
beneath  the  clambering  roses  on  the  porch, 
she  set  about  preparing  her  first  story  in  the 
pauses  of  her  work. 

II. 

Joel  Newton  went  three  times  a  week  to 
the  postoffice  at  Maysville.  It  was  about 
all  he  was  able  to  do,  and  he  considered  this 
a  really  valuable  service.  He  loved  his 
papers,  his  weeklies  and  semiweeklies,  bet- 
ter than  anything  he  possessed,  and  it  was 
his  chief  delight  to  go  and  get  them.  Regu- 
larly Lorena  brought  out  the  gentle  mare, 
harnessed  her  into  the  comfortable  old  phae- 
ton, and  helped  the  old  man  in,  thankful  that 
there  was  still  something  that  be  could  do 
and  liked  to  do. 

"  Great  was  his  delight  when  Lorena  pre- 
pared her  first  manuscript  and  gave  it  to 
him  to  mail. 

"  You're  bound  to  succeed,  daughter,"  he 
said,  "  bound  to  succeed.  Our  family  al- 
ways had  some  literary  folks  in  it,  and  I've 
been  thinking  of  this  for  a  long  time,  child." 

Lorena  nodded  and  smiled  from  the  gate 
as  he  drove  away. 

"Now  look  out  for  the  train,  father,"  she 
called. 

"  Poor,  dear,  old  father,"  she  murmured, 
bending  down  a  tall  hollyhock  over  her 
slender  form;  "  anything  to  make  him  happy, 
and  I  have  seen  worse  stories  than  mine." 

III. 

"  Father,  dear  father,  don't  worry  about  it. 

don't  care  at  all.  Why,  that's  nothing; 
and  you  can't  expect  me  to  do  as  well  as 
mother  did  at  first." 

The  balmy  fall  of  the  California  year  had 
passed  into  early  winter,  and  Joel  Newton 
lay  on  the  lounge,  that  his  daughter  had 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  sitting-room  stove. 

"  But  you  can,  child,"  he  answered  insist- 


ently. There's  something  wrong  about  it. 
She  never  had  her  manuscripts  returned. 
It's  a  shame.  I  read  it  coming  from  the 
office,  and  it's  as  good  a  story  as  your 
mother  ever  wrote.  Dear,  dear,  it's  too  bad, 
and  your  first  trial,  too." 

"  Never  mind,  father;  I'll  try  again." 
Lorena  passed  her  band  gently  over  the 
white  hair  on  his  throbbing  head,  and  went 
out  to  serve  the  supper  she  had  kept  waiting 
while  her  father  had  walked  the  mare  home 
as  he  read  her  manuscript  in  the  chilling 
wind.  He  had  come  home  with  cold  hands 
and  hot  head,  in  a  fever  of  disappointment 
and  indignation. 

Her  own  disappointment  was  obliterated 
by  her  grief  to  see  her  father  in  this  state  of 
mind.  When  she  had  thought  to  please  him 
by  writing  stories,  she  had  not  taken  this 
probable  trial  into  consideration. 

Tears  of  pity  and  regret  crowded  into  her 
eyes,  as  she  drew  the  tea  and  served  the 
dishes  as  neatly  and  daintily  as  she  could. 
But  she  brushed  them  away  bravely,  and 
brought  the  old  man  out  into  the  warm, 
cosy,  little  kitchen,  talking  cheerfully  and 
trying  to  laugh  away  his  distress. 


ferred  to  follow  in  ber  steps.  I  meet  her 
father  in  the  postoflSce,  occasionally,  and 
the  little,  old  man  never  fails  to  tell  me  that 
his  daughter  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  writer 
nowadays.  Bah!  I  suppose  you  meet  lots 
of  such  in  your  business." 

"  Yes,"  said  Graves,  "  and  I  am  not  rec- 
ommending them  for  wives  just  now."  He 
preferred  to  say  no  more.  He  was  glad  that 
It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  add  his  tes- 
timony to  save  his  friend  from  marrying  a 
deceitful  woman.  But  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  like  to  make  a  little  study  of  a 
woman  as  silly  as  Miss  Newton  appeared  to 
be,  and  he  resolved  to  find  some  way  of  do- 
ing it. 

VI, 


Lorena  did  try  again,  as  she  was  not  one 
to  turn  quickly  from  a  purpose,  and  her 
father  clung  as  persistently  to  his  ambition 
for  her  as  he  clung  to  his  remnant  of  de- 
pendent life. 

But  the  faithful  daughter  found,  to  her 
sorrow,  that  the  same  scene  was  repeated 
again  and  again.  A  mild  and  open  winter 
allowed  her  father  to  go  to  the  postoffice  as 
often  as  usual,  and  although  she  sometimes 
went  with  him,  yet  the  care  of  the  mail  was 
bis  especial  and  jealously  guarded  privilege. 

She  called  upon  the  doctor  one  day,  and 
tried  to  explain  to  him  that  her  father  seemed 
unable  to  bear  little  disappointments,  and 
that  slight  annoyances  fretted  bim  greatly. 

"  Then,"  said  the  doctor  to  her  gently, 
"  you  must  not  let  these  little  things  happen. 
Yes,  by  all  means  let  him  ride  about  all  he 
can,  but  do  not  cross  him  if  you  can  help  it." 


In  her  extremity  Lorena  conceived  a  plan 
by  which  she  might  gratify  her  father's  un 
reasonable  ambition,  though  it  would  be  a 
sure  blow  to  her  own.     In  a  short  time  she 
gave  him  another  bulky  letter  to  mail. 

'It  will  be  a  go  this  time,  Lorena,"  he 
said,  as  he  climbed,  with  her  aid,  into  the 
low  vehicle.  ''  Somehow,  I  feel  it  in  my  old 
bones." 

She  led  gentle  MoUie  into  the  lane  and 
watched  him  drive  slowly  away. 

"  Yes,  poor  father,  we  will  succeed  this 
me,''  she  murmured,  "  but  at  such  a  price! 
No  matter;  nothing  makes  any  difference  to 
me  any  more,  but  you.  I  promised  mother 
I  would  care  for  you  and  I  will." 

She  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  behind.  It 
was  Grant  Maye,  driving  bis  high-stepping 
blacks.    She  crept  into  the  house  with 
drooping  face  and  a  pain  at  her  heart  that 
ber  bravery  for  a  moment  did  not  subdue 

T. 

The  following  spring,  the  editor  of  the 
Western  Fireside  and  Florist  was  granted  a 
few  weeks'  vacation.  Before  leaving  the 
office  he  said  to  his  assistant:  "There  is  a 
woman  who  is  sending  manuscripts  to  this 
office  from  the  Maysville  postoffice.  She  in- 
variably encloses  some  paper  currency 
money,  with  the  request  that  the  manuscript 
be  burned  and  the  money  returned  to  her.  I 
have  complied  with  this  crazy  request  for  the 
reason  that  the  young  lady  was  a  dear  friend 
of  my  roommate  at  college.  I  always 
thought  he  would  marry  her  Please  attend 
to  it  while  I  am  gone,  and  save  the  manu- 
scripts and  letters,  as  I  may  wish  to  en- 
lighten my  old  friend  " 

Percy  Graves,  the  editor,  bought  a  ticket 
to  Maysville,  and  went  to  the  home  of  his  old 
friend,  Grant  Maye,  a  large,  roomy,  country 
mansion,  set  in  the  center  of  a  section-tract 
of  grain  fields. 

Here  he  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
wealthy  and  cultivated  young  farmer  and  in- 
troduced to  the  stately  mother  and  dark- 
eyed  sister. 

The  young  men  sat  on  the  cool,  west  porch 
at  sunset,  talking  over  the  years  since  they 
had  met. 

"  By  the  way.  Grant,"  said  Percy  Graves, 
"what  became  of  that  pretty  girl  whose 
photo  used  to  be  on  your  desk  in  our  room 
at  school  ?  I  don't  believe  in  long  engage- 
ments; why  don't  you  marry  her He  said 
this  with  a  sly  smile  behind  his  hand. 

Grant  Maye  dropped  his  forehead  on  his 
finger-tips  and  hid  his  face  for  some  mo- 
ments. Then  he  pointed  over  the  waving 
sea  of  grain  to  a  cottage-roof  in  the  distance. 

"  She's  living  right  over  there  now.  She's 
become  a  literary  woman.  I  haven't  seen 
anything  of  her  sinre  she  left  college,  after 
her  mother  died.  Her  mother  was  quite  a 
writer,  I  believe,  and  I  suppose  the  girl  pre- 


Joel  Newton  laid  bis  book  on  a  stand  by 
his  easy-chair  on  the  porch.      He  bad  been 
disturbed  by  the  continued  thump  of  a  fi.it- 
iron  on  the  kitchen  table. 
"Lorena!" 

Lorena  placed  her  iron  on  the  table  and 
came  out. 

" 'Pears  to  me,  child,  you  don't  do  noth- 
ing but  wash  and  iron,  lately.  When  are  you 
going  to  get  at  that  story  about  poppies  we 
were  talking  about?  Sit  down,  Lorena,  and 
rest." 

Lorena  sat  down  on  the  doorstep  and  re- 
posed her  pink  cheek  on  her  tired  hand. 

"Never  mind;  it's  all  done,  father,"  she 
said.    "  I  won't  work  any  more  to  day." 

Her  quick  ears  caught  the  faint  click  of 
the  side  gate  and  she  rose  quickly  and  went 
through  the  house,  closing  all  the  doors  af> 
ter  her. 

A  kindiv  looking  laboring  man  stood  at 
the  back  door. 

"The  clothes  are  all  ready,  Mike,"  she 
said;  "  wait  a  moment." 

She  went  in,  and  soon  returned  with  a 
large  bundle  of  neatly  packed  linen. 

The  man  took  the  clothes  and  placed  two 
silver  dollars  in  her  hand. 

"  You  are  awful  kind,  Mike,"  she  said. 
"Are  you  sure  no  one  knows  I  do  this  wash- 
ing? 

"  Sure,  Miss,  they  don't.  The  folks  think 
the  Chinaman  does  it.  When  you  came  out 
to  the  road  and  asked  me  to  leave  the 
clothes  here  instead  of  taking  them  to  town, 
I  made  up  my  mind  I  wouldn't  go  back  on 
you.  I'll  keep  mum,  and  whenever  I  gits 
the  clothes  to  take  to  town  you  gits  them  to 
do.  You're  a  good  girl.  Miss,  to  be  willing 
to  help  on  that  way." 

Lorena  looked  after  him,  gratefully,  as 
be  turned  away,  but  with  weary  heart  and 
hand.  She  bad  taken  de'^perate  means  to 
get  mo>  ey  to  send  with  her  manuscripts. 
She  was  washing  for  the  Maye's  ranch,  with 
the  connivance  of  a  good-natured  hired 
man. 


Joel  Newton  came  home  the  next  day  io 
buoyant  spirits. 

"  Lorena,"  he  cried,  "  I've  met  about  the 
nicest  young  man  I  ever  see.  He  rode  out 
with  me  in  the  buggy.  He's  stopping  at  the 
Maye's.  He  lives  in  the  city,  he  says,  and  I 
guess  he  mutt  be  a  literary  man,  the  way 
he  talks.  I  told  him  my  daughter  was  writ- 
ing for  the  Firesidt  and  Florist,  and  he  said 
he  would  like  to  come  and  see  you.  Now, 
what  do  you  think  of  that,  Lorena  ?  " 

"  O,  father,  how  could  you  ?  1  don't  want 
to  see  young  men,  and  you  know  it,"  pro- 
tested the  suffering  girl,  as  she  led  the  horse 
away  to  the  barn. 

That  night,  at  sunset,  Percy  Graves  came 
through  the  green  fields  with  his  gun  in  his 
hand  and  came  boldly  on  to  the  porch  of  the 
cottage  to  talk  to  the  delighted  old  man. 
He  felt  no  compnnctions.  He  was  too  cu- 
rious to  see  the  girl  who  bought  her  own 
manuscripts. 

Joel  Newton  went  into  the  bouse,  and  after 
considerable  delay,  brought  oat  a  shrinking 
girl  with  a  sweet  and  modest  expression  and 
manner. 

She  responded  distantly  to  her  father's 
proud  presentation  and  sat  down  on  the 
doorstep  behind  the  visitor.  But  he  boldly 
moved  his  chair  and  faced  her.  She  saw,  in 
the  gloaming,  a  handsome,  kindly  face 
which  began  to  wear  a  surprised  expression. 

"  Yes,  stranger,"  began  her  father,  "  my 
daughter's  lots  of  help  to  me  since  she  be- 
gan writing  stories." 

"  O,  father,  see  that  moth  I  "  The  girl 
sprang  into  the  foreground  with  a  swift,  light 
motion,  and  caught  the  pretty  moth  in  her 
hand.  "  See,  father,  isn't  it  pretty  ?  Would 
you  like  to  see  it,  Mr.  Graves?" 

Percy  Graves  admired  the  gay-winged  in- 
sect and  appreciated  the  girl's  quick  tact;  but 
he  wondered  more  and  more,  and  curiosity 
led  him  to  drop  in  frequently  on  his  after- 
noon walks  to  make  a  further  study  of  this 
quiet,  self-possessed,  young  woman. 

And  Lorena  did  not  know  that  the  agree- 
able young  man,  who  became  so  brotherly 
in  his  manner  and  attentions,  was  her  co- 
adjutor in  her  literary  crimes. 
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But  one  evening  she  followed  him  down 
the  long  rose-embowered  walk  to  the  little 
gate  in  the  lane.  The  moonlight  shone  on 
the  fluSy  curls  of  her  downcast  head. 

"  Mr.  Graves,"  she  said  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  "  I  have  come  out  to  speak  with  you 
alone.  My  father  persists  in  telling  you  that 
I  am  a  paid  contributor  to  the  Fireside  and 
Florist.  You  see,  Mr.  Graves,  I  cannot 
cross  my  father,  and  I  wish  to  tell  you  all 
about  it.  You  have  been  so  kind  to  us,  and 
it  will  do  no  harm  for  you  to  know." 

Then  Percy  listened  to  her  pathetic  story, 
which  he  had  already  surmised,  and  his  own 
voice  was  trembling  as  he  took  her  cold 
hand  in  his. 

"  You  are  a  noble  girl;  but  I  know  some- 
thing about  this  plot,  too.  I  am  the  editor 
of  the  Fireside  and  Florist.  My  assistant 
has  been  reading  your  stories,  in  my  ab- 
sence, and  I  understand  they  are  to  be  pub- 
lished." 

She  had  snatched  away  her  hand.  "  You 
shall  not  publish  those  stories  out  of  kind- 
ness ! " 

"  Indeed  I  will.  Think  how  it  will  please 
your  father.  I  am  going  in  now  to  tell  him 
who  I  am.    Come,  please." 

She  responded  to  his  quiet  air  of  author- 
ity and  followed  him. 

Joel  Newton  lay  on  the  lounge  reading  by 
the  strong  light  of  a  student's  lamp.  He 
seemed  not  to  be  at  all  surprised  that  an 
editor  from  the  city  had  sought  out  his 
daughter  in  this  bold  manner.  It  seemed 
to  him  to  be  only  a  fitting  conclusion  to  his 
dreams. 

"I  was  sure' she  would  succeed.  Her 
mother  did,"  he  said,  beaming  upon  them 
both  gratefully,  and  Lorena  knelt  by  his 
side  and  Percy  Graves  held  his  thin  hand. 

"  But  I  have  learned  to  love  your 
daughter,"  continued  the  editor,  "  and  will 
you  not  give  her  to  me  ? " 

Lorena  turned  away  her  face,  and  the  old 
man  started  up  with  indignation. 

"  No,  sir,  Mr.  Graves,  I  won't  give  her  to 
any  man.  I  have  kept  her  at  home  to  make 
a  writer  of  her.  Why,  sir,  she  might  have 
made  the  best  match  in  all  the  country 
round,  but  I  broke  it  up.  I've  kept  Grant 
Maye  away  from  her  these  three  years  by 
tearing  up  his  letters  at  the  postoffice— real 
loving  letters  they  was,  too." 

"  Father  1 » 

The  girl  fled  back  into  the  shadows  of  the 
room,  but  no  word  escaped  her  but  that  one 
cry  of  pain  and  surprise. 

But  Percy  Graves  knew  his  duty,  and 
soothing  the  old  man  with  a  few  words,  he 
passed  out  of  the  room. 

Years  before,  when  Grant  Maye  and 
Lorena  used  to  go  to  school  together  with 
little  tin  pails  in  their  hands,  Grant  used 
always  to  summon  her  in  the  mornings  by  a 
loud  whistle  at  the  gate. 

That  evening,  an  hour  later,  the  same  old 
whistle  called  her  from  her  watch  by  her 
father's  bed. 

Lorena  ran  down  the  rose  walk  straight 
into  the  arms  of  her  lover.  Only  for  a 
moment  she  let  his  kisses  fall  on  her  brow. 

"  Go  for  the  doctor,  Grant,  I  think  father 
is  worse,"  she  whispered. 

That  night  the  old  man  died,  and  the 
modern  Cordelia  laid  down  her  literary  pen. 

This  is  what  she  wrote  to  Percy  Graves  in 
reply  to  his  protestations. 

"The  world  is  more  in  need  of  good  borne- 
makers  than  good  story-makers.  As  I  was  faithful 
to  my  father,  perhaps  I  can  sacrifice  as  much  and  as 
well  to  be  faithful  to  my  new  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  the  wife  of  Grant  Maye. " 


The  Bottom  of  the  Ocean.— There 
is  a  common  but  erroneous  notion  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  human  body,  or  even  a  ship,  will 
not  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  profounder 
abysses  of  the  oceans,  but  will,  on  account 
of  the  density  of  the  waters  at  a  great  depth, 
remain  suspended  at  some  distance  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  is  an  error. 
No  other  fate  awaits  the  drowned  sailor  or 
his  ship  than  that  which  comes  to  the 
marine  creatures  who  die  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sea;  in  time  their  dust  all  passes  into 
the  great  storehouse  of  the  earth,  even  as 
those  who  receive  burial  on  land.  However 
deep  the  sea,  it  is  but  a  few  hours  before 
the  body  of  a  man  who  finds  his  grave  in 
the  ocean  is  at  rest  upon  the  bottom;  it  there 
receives  the  same  swift  service  from  the 
agents  which,  in  the  order  of  nature,  are  ap- 
pointed to  care  for  the  dead,  as  comes  to 
those  who  are  rcvently  inhumed  in  blessed 
ground.  All  save  the  hardest  parts  of  the 
skeleton  are  quickly  taken  again  into  the 
realm  of  the  living,  and  even  those  more 
resisting  portions  of  the  body  in  time  are,  in 
large  part,  appropriated  by  the  creatures  of 
the  sea  floor,  so  that  before  the  dust  returns 
in  the  accumulating  water  to  the  firm,  set 
earth,  it  may  pass  through  an  extended  cycle 
of  living  forms.— Scribner's  Monthly. 
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Signal's  Lily  Flag  Tells  Her  History. 

Some  of  our  young  folks  may  remember 
that  Signal's  Lily  Flag  is  the  famous  cow 
that  is  now  queen  of  the  Jersey  race,  be- 
cause she  produced  1047  pounds  of  butter 
in  a  year.  Her  story  as  told  by  herself  in 
the  Country  Gentleman  will  please  every 
boy  or  girl  who  has  a  pet  cow,  and  possibly 
if  you  will  read  Lily's  story  to  your  cows 
they  may  do  better  themselves;  who  knows  ? 
But  this  is  the  narrative  : 

Bom  in  Huntsville,  a  lovely  town  of  Ala- 
bama, I  was  not  considered  anything  re- 
markable, because  my  owner  had  other 
handsome  calves,  though  my  mother  and 
father  being  of  the  aristocracy  of  cows,  I  of 
course  inherited  blue  blood. 

My  first  thought  of  the  world  was  its 
beauty  and  happiness — the  mountains  in  the 
distance,  my  owner's  home,  the  kind  colored 
face  that  looked  after  me,  and  then  I  won- 
dered if  all  calves  were  as  happy  as  I;  all 
day  frolicking  in  the  sunshine,  and  waiting 
for  my  mother's  coming  home.  Then  leav- 
ing my  companions,  I  would  listen  patiently 
to  the  conversation  of  the  elders.  One 
evening  they  said  our  owner  had  decided 
to  send  us  to  a  farm  two  miles  distant,  and 
I  wanted,  very  much,  to  ask  questions,  but 
being  a  well-trained  calf,  I  waited  until 
alone  with  my  mother,  and  told  her  how 
sorry  it  would  make  me  to  leave  our  beauti- 
ful home,  and  the  lovely  flowers  at  which 
we  could  peep  through  the  fence.  She  as- 
sured me  it  was  much  healthier  in  the  coun- 
try, and  she  thought  we  would  be  kindly 
cared  for,  so  I  became  reconciled  to  the 
change,  and  the  next  day  the  dear  home  was 
left  behind  us.  Then  I  had  my  first  glimpse 
of  the  world — the  Big  Spring,  where  the 
clear,  cool  water,  laving  our  feet,  made  me 
wish  we  could  linger  for  hours,  but  the 
shadows  were  getting  longer,  and  we  had  to 
*'  move  on."  Our  town  seemed  so  large 
that  I  thought  we  should  never  pass  throuk-h 
its  streets.  There  were  big  houses  and 
strange  people,  and  I  felt  frightened,  but 
kept  close  to  mother's  side  and  shyly  looking 
at  her,  the  quiet,  placid  face  made  me  know 
that  I  was  young  and  ignorant,  and  that  she 
was  accustomed  to  the  outside  world.  We 
met  a  number  of  cows,  so  different  from  us 
that  I  realized  why  my  mother  had  such 
dignified  pride.  Some  people  said  as  we 
passed:  "How  foolish  of  Mr.  M.  to  invest 
in  fine  stock;  this  is  not  the  country  for  them, 
and  he  will  surely  fail."  I  wondered  if  fail- 
ing meant  dying,  and  if  we  wou'd  have  to  be 
sent  to  the  slaughter-pen,  for  then  I  had  not 
heard  of  money  or  its  value. 

The  first  change  was  not  a  happy  one,  but 
when  our  owner  discovered  this,  he  kindly 
sent  us  where  loving  care  and  wise  judgment 
guided  our  future  lives.  How  well  I  remem- 
ber the  green  meadows  of  the  new  home  as 
they  first  greeted  our  tired  eyes!  The  sun 
was  sinking  in  the  west,  casting  its  yellow 
glory  on  the  surrounding  clouds,  and  lovely 
Monte  Sano,  still  encircling  us  with  protect- 
ing arms,  caused  me  to  feel,  truly,  "  here  we 
rest."  My  readers  must  not  imagine  that  a 
calf  could  give  expression  to  such  thoughts, 
but  as  a  cow  of  celebrity  I  look  back  upon 
my  past  life,  and  think  of  that  lovely  scene 
with  pleasure. 

By  our  new  owner's  side  stood  a  friend, 
who,  I  afterward  heard,  was  from  far-off 
Kentucky.  He  complimented  us  and  said: 
"  I  would  ask  no  surer  fortune  than  a  stock 
farm  near  your  city;  the  climate  is  perfect, 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  with  care 
and  cultivation  your  grass  and  grain  will 
rival  my  own  beautiful  State.  I  predict  a 
success  for  the  Monte  Sano  dairy."  How 
different  were  the  words  spoken  as  we  passed 
through  the  town  two  years  before!  I  want- 
ed so  much  to  know  what  it  all  meant,  but 
he  could  not  understand  cow-talk,  so  I  wait- 
ed to  ask  of  wiser  heads  than  mine.  The 
pretty  daughter  of  the  house  came  to  wel- 
come Us,  and  as  she  stroked  my  head  and 
claimed  me  for  her  pet,  my  heart  went  out  to 
her,  and  the  love  I  then  gave  her  grew 
stronger  as  time  went  by. 

For  a  long  time,  life  was  uneventful,  but 
happy.  I  should  like  to  tell  of  the  pleasant 
days  of  calf-hood,  of  the  merry  Christmas 
nights,  when,  it  is  said,  cows  get  on  their 
knees  at  12  o'clock,  and  other  frolic  times, 
but  it  might  be  tiresome.  We  were  kindly 
and  tenderly  cared  for,  and  when  passing 
cows  would  stop  to  gossip,  telling  of  being 
turned  into  the  street  to  wander  all  night, 
after  a  scant  supper,  we  were  thankful  for 
our  own  comfortable  stable  and  beds  of  hay. 
Four  years  passed  and  I  was  a  dignified 
matron,  with  the  right  to  join  in  the  conver- 
sations of  my  elders,  and  stand  among  the 
boDored  mothers  of  the  herd.   Dear  Miss 


Eva  was  now  a  lovely  maiden,  and  I  still 
her  favorite.  Often  she  would  come  with 
salt  for  me  to  lick  from  her  dainty  hand,  and 
laughed  merrily  as  my  rough  tongue  touched 
her  soft  palm,  but  she  stroked  my  head  lov- 
ingly, and  with  kind  words  bade  me  "  good 
night."  Her  presence  brought  sunshine  and 
brightness,  for  her  life  was  a  long  summer- 
day.  You,  who  belong  to  a  higher  race,  do 
you  doubt  that  animals  notice  changes  in 
those  they  love?  It  was  not  long  before  I 
felt  that  there  was  something  in  the  manner 
of  my  young  mistress  that  I  failed  to  under- 
stand. A  soft  light  shone  in  her  eye,  and  in 
its  depth  a  gleam  of  strange  joy.  Her  hand, 
too,  rested  more  gently  on  my  head,  and  I 
knew  there  was  some  secret,  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  a  poor  bovine.  I  did  not, 
however,  puzzle  my  brain  over  this,  but  found 
comfort  in  a  good  supper  of  corn-meal,  bran 
and  hay.  One  evening  Miss  Eva  did  not 
come  alone  as  usual,  but  a  handsome  young 
man  was  with  her,  and  the  happy  look  was 
happier.  It  was  my  first  experience  with 
lovers,  and  I  became  greatly  interested, 
listening  with  curiosity  to  their  conversa- 
tion, for  they  did  not  care  to  hide  heart- 
secrets  from  a  cow.  Soon  my  owner  joined 
them,  and  I  was  roused  from  my  thoughts 
by  his  saying:  "  I  believe  I  will  enter  Lily 
Flag  this  year  for  the  champion  cup,  as  I 
think  she  can  easily  become  the  queen  of  the 
world." 

At  these  words,  ambition  stirred  in  me 
and  I  shook  my  head,  trying  to  make  him 
know  that  I  would  do  my  best.  Miss  Eva 
said,  in  a  hesitating  tone  :  "  Then,  papa, 
you  will  let  her  be  my  bridal  gift;  I  have 
always  loved  her,  you  know."  When  I  heard 
the  promise  given,  there  was  another  in- 
centive to  me  to  win. 

Next  day  the  great  test  began,  and  as  the 
weeks  and  months  went  by,  I  eagerly  listened 
to  the  daily  record.  As  the  year  drew  to  a 
close,  I  became  more  excited — would  I  win 
and  become  the  champion  cow,  and  my 
small  head  wear  the  crown  of  victory  I 
could  not  be  present  at  the  daily  churnings, 
but  during  the  milkings  I  heard,  each  day, 
the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  discussed, 
and  I  knew  I  was  gaining.  Three  or  four 
gentlemen  came  from  a  distance;  one,  they 
said,  was  from  a  cold  country  called  Canada, 
who  was  sent  by  the  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jersey  Cattle  Club  to  be  present  the 
last  ten  days  of  the  year.  I  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  it  all,  but  I  felt  my  im- 
portance, and  would  only  associate  with 
one  or  two  of  the  best  cows.  My  mother 
chided  me  for  undue  vanity,  but  my  head 
was  turned  by  the  words  of  praise  showered 
upon  me  daily  Finally  the  last  day  came, 
and  I  passed  the  world's  record  !  But  the 
number  of  pounds  was  not  told  me,  as  no 
one  thought  a  cow  would  feel  interested  in 
her  own  work.  I  could  hear  them  tell  of 
friends  invited  to  be  present  at  the  last 
churning,  and  what  a  triumph  it  was.  In 
the  meadow,  gay  voices  reached  us  as  the 
different  carriages  drove  to  the  dairy,  and  I 
longed  to  be  near,  for  I  had  learned  to  love 
the  praise  bestowed  on  me.  Very  soon, 
though,  ladies  and  gentlemen  came  where  I 
was,  and  each  wanted  to  pat  my  head  and 
give  a  word  of  praise;  but  the  proud  moment 
of  all  was  when  Miss  Eva  tied  a  blue  rib- 
bon on  my  horn,  and  with  a  wreath  of  lilies 
crowned  me  the  champion  cow — the  Queen 
of  the  World.  There  was  victory  in  my  eye 
as  I  tossed  my  head  and  walked  proudly 
away. 

I  must  know  the  record;  so,  creeping  close 
to  the  crowd,  I  listened.  Signal's  Lily  Flag 
had  made  in  one  year  one  thousand  and 
forty-seven  pounds,  and  three-fourths  of  an 
ounce  of  butter — eighteen  pounds  ahead  of 
any  other  cow — and  she  had  won  the  cup  ! 

My  owners  presented  a  handsome  watch 
and  chain  to  Mr.  Godell,  to  whose  nurturing 
and  constant  care,  patience  and  good  judg- 
ment, I  owed  my  development.  Three 
cheers  were  then  given  for  Lily  Flag.  I 
should  have  liked  to  join  them,  but  feared  a 
little  discord  in  the  music,  and  possibly  a 
panic  in  the  crowd;  but  what  rejoicing  we 
had  that  night  among  the  cows  in  the  moon- 
light !  I  forgot  my  vanity  and  received 
congratulations  from  all  friends  with  a  happy, 
grateful  heart.  We  raced  around,  throwing 
up  the  earth  with  our  horns,  and  had  a 
grand  jubilee,  while  our  owners  dreamed  of 
the  victory  won.  Each  cow  told  all  she 
heard.  One  said  fifty  cows  of  the  Jersey 
stock  were  to  be  sent  to  the  World's  Fair, 
and  four  from  our  herd  had  been  selected. 
What  was  the  World's  Fair?  Some  of  us 
had  been  at  a  fair  in  Huntsville,  where  men 
would  walk  around  and  look  and  talk  about 
us,  and  then  tie  on  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon, 
and  we  were  brought  home.  Was  that  like 
the  World's  Fair?  My  mother  said  I  would 
certainly  be  one  of  the  four,  and  she  thought 
it  better  to  have  patience  and  wait,  as  it  was 
time  for  even  the  queen  cow  to  be  asleep. 
For  days  nothing  was  talked  about  but  the 
success. 


One  evening  I  overheard  a  note  read  by 
my  owner  to  our  attendant,  and  in  it  were 
the  congratulations  of  President  Harrison, 
and  another  note  came  from  Mr.  Cleveland, 
who  must  have  been  some  great  man,  too, 
for  when  his  name  was  mentioned,  cheers 
were  sent  up  for  him  so  like  those  given  for 
me  that  I  thought  if  I  was  a  queen  he  must 
be  a  king. 

Entertainments  were  given  in  my  honor, 
of  which  I  only  heard,  as,  of  course,  I  could 
not  be  present.  Another  excitement  came 
into  my  life — the  marriage  of  Miss  Eva.  It 
was  a  lovely  October  evening  when  I  saw 
great  preparations  being  made  for  the  happy 
event.  They  gave  me  an  extra  good 
supper,  and  then  rubbed  me  off  until  my 
skin  was  glossy  and  beautiful;  along  white 
ribbon  was  tied  around  my  neck,  and  then 
they  led  me  in  front  of  the  parlor  window. 
The  scene  was  very  lovely — a  bower  of 
flowers,  soft  music,  and  many  pretty  women 
and  handsome  men.  In  the  center  of  the 
group  stood  Miss  Eva  in  pure  bridal  robes, 
with  the  same  soft  look  on  her  countenance 
I  had  seen  during  the  past  year.  By  her 
side  stood  the  handsome  young  lover,  and 
from  his  kind,  manly  face,  I  thought  both 
Miss  Eva  and  I  could  trust  him  with  our 
future.  I  was  formally  presented  by  my 
two  owners  as  a  bridal  gift,  and  as  the  fair 
bride  held  the  ribbon  I  could  only  look  my 
love.  Should  I  attempt  to  describe  all  that 
happened  on  that  memorable  day,  my  readers 
would  say  :  "  How  does  a  cow  know  of 
things  beyond  the  animal  kingdom  — and, 
in  fact,  I  was  glad  to  leave  the  people  to 
their  pleasure  and  hie  away  to  my  com- 
panions. 


Blind  Girl's  Buff. 

Blindman's  buff,  under  the  new  name  of 
blindgirl's  buff,  is  in  our  midst.  This  is  the 
way  it  is  done.  The  pretty  buffer  is  blind- 
folded by  means  of  a  long,  black  mask, 
which  effectually  keeps  her  from  gazing  un- 
derneath. She  is  then  seated  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  while  the  company,  joining 
hands,  slowly  walk  around  her.  High  above 
her  head  the  buffer  flourishes  a  weapon  not 
unlike  the  shield  which  the  darkeys  down 
South  use  for  protection  against  flies  and 
mosquitoes. 

As  the  mystic  circle  silently  passes  around 
the  blindfolded  enchantress,  the  latter  brings 
down  her  wand  lightly  upon  the  head  of  any 
one  whom  its  aim  may  concern.  He  quickly 
catches  it,  kisses  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Mask,  and  takes  his  place  upon  the 
throne,  where  he  in  turn  sways  the  scepter. 
Should  a  young  woman  be  touched  with 
the  wand  she  embraces  her  ex-queen  and 
tries  her  own  hand  with  the  wand. 

The  game  is  made  interesting  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  should  the  queen  fail  in 
three  strokes  to  touch  one  of  her  subjects  she 
is  presented  later  on  with  the  Court  Jester's 
paper  cap  and  bells.  And  should  any  sub- 
ject be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  three  times 
chosen,  she  is  given  a  jubilee  and  is  awarded 
a  gilt-crown,  or,  prettier  still,  a  flower  one. 
—New  York  World. 


Tom  (of  Pittsburg) — Did  you  see  the  au- 
rora borealis  while  you  were  East  ? 

Laura  (of  Oshkosh) — No.  You  know 
there  are  very  few  theatres  open  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High* 
est  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Lattst 
S.  Govtrmmsmt  Food  lUport, 
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Strawberry  Water  Ice.— One  quart 
of  strawberry  juice,  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
one  pound  of  sugar  and  one  pint  of  water; 
mix  well  and  stand  aside  for  one  hour  and 
then  freeze  it. 

Corn  Meal  Muffins.— Two  cups  of  In- 
dian meal,  two  cups  of  flour,  one  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  one  heap- 
ing tablespnonful  of  butter,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  sweet  milk  to  make  a 
thin  batter.    Bake  in  gem-irons. 

Molasses  Cookies.—  One  egg,  two- 
thirds  cup  molasses  filled  up  with  white 
sugar,  two  thirds  cup  lard,  one  cup  butter- 
milk, one  heaping  teaspoon  of  soda,  a  little 
salt;  mix  soft,  roll  quite  thick,  bake  quickly. 
They  will  keep  quite  awhile  if  kept  m  a  jar 
covered. 

Tapioca  Cream.— Soak  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  tapioca  in  one  half  cup  of  water 
over  night.  Bring  one  quart  of  milk  to  a 
boil,  then  put  in  the  tapioca.  When  cool, 
add  the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  one 
cup  of  sugar.  Pour  in  a  dish  and  add  the 
beaten  whites. 

Kattoffelpannakuchen  or  Potato 
Cakes.  — For  a  family  of  tour  persons,  take 
six  large  Irish  potatoes  and  grate  them  in  a 
bowl,  add  three  eggs,  teaspoon  "  level "  full 
of  salt  and  one  of  baking  powder,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  flour.  Beat  well  and  bake  in 
thick  cakes  on  the  griddles. 

To  Make  Potato  Balls  a  la  Rouen- 
AISE. — Boil  the  potatoes  and  rub  them  fine, 
then  roll  each  ball  in  white  of  egg,  lay  them 
on  a  floured  table,  roll  into  shape  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  dip  them  in  melted  buiter  and 
fry  a  light  brown  in  clear,  hot  grease. 
Sprinkle  fine  salt  over  and  serve  in  a  folded 
napkin. 

Corn  Starch  Cake.  —  Four  eggs,  the 
whites,  two  cups  of  sugar,  two-thirds  cup  of 
butter,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  cup  of 
cornstarch,  two  cups  of  flour,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls of  cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon  extract. 
Bake  three  quarters  of  an  hour  with  a  steady 
fire. 

Rhubarb  Jelly. — Take  rhubarb  stalks, 
wipe  clean,  peel  and  cut  into  inch  pieces. 
To  each  pound  of  fruit  add  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  white  sugar;  put  it  on  and  boil 
it  until  the  juice  i$  well  drawn.  Strain  into 
preserving  kettle,  boil  quickly  until  it  clings 
to  the  spoon;  skim  well  and  put  in  molds  or 
jelly  glasses.    Use  no  water. 

Ham  Toast. —  Slices  of  toasted  bread 
with  the  crust  cut  off,  two  eggs,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  some  cold  ham  or  tongue 
grated.  Put  the  yelks  and  whites,  well 
beaten,  into  a  stewpan  with  the  butter;  stir 
them  two  minutes  over  the  tire,  spread  them 
over  the  toast  and  lay  over  them  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  of  cold  ham  or  tongue. 

Rhubarb  Pudding.— Prepare  the  stalks 
as  for  pies;  butter  well  the  bottom  of  a  pud- 
ding-dish, then  lay  in  buttered  slices  of 
bread;  cover  with  rhubarb,  sprinkle  abun- 
dantly with  sugar,  then  another  layer  of 
buttered  bread,  and  so  on  until  the  dish  is 
full.  Cover  and  steam  while  baking  for  half 
an  hour,  then  remove  the  cover  and  brown. 

Beef  Fritters.— Cut  some  thin  slices 
from  the  undercut  of  the  sirloin,  and  dip 
each  slice  into  a  good  batter  made  of  eggs, 
flour  and  milk,  seasoned  with  allspice,  pep- 
per and  nutmeg;  have  a  pan  of  very  hot  lard 
or  butter  ready,  and  place  each  slice,  well 
covered  with  butter,  into  it;  fry  a  good 
brown;  serve  with  mustard  and  mashed  po- 
tatoes. 

Strawberry  Dumplings.  —  Make  a 
dough  precisely  the  same  as  for  shortcake, 
roll  into  a  thin  sheet  and  cut  with  a  large 
round  cutter;  put  three  strawberries  in  the 
center  of  each,  fold  the  dough  over,  roll 
gently  in  the  hand  until  you  have  a  ball- 
shaped  dumpling,  stand  these  dumplings  on 
a  buttered  plate,  place  them  in  a  steamer 
and  steam  20  minutes.    Serve  with  cream. 

Queen  of  Puddings.— Four  eggs,  the 
yolks,  ik  cups  of  sugar,  butter  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  one  pint  of  crumbs,  one  quart  of 
milk,  one  lemon,  grated;  bake  until  done, 
but  not  watery.  Spread  over  the  top  a 
layer  of  jelly  or  preserves,  beat  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth;  add  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  the  juice  of  the  lemon 
and  spread  this  on.  Then  set  it  in  the  oven 
again  to  slightly  brown. 

Chocolate  Creams.  — Two  cups  of 
white  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  water.  Cook 
rapidly  for  20  minutes.  Turn  out  on  a 
platter,  and  with  a  large  spoon  stir  until 
cold,  when  it  will  cream.  Butter  the  fingers 
and  work  up  into  small  balls,  stick  upon  a 
large  pin  and  dip  into  chocolate  set  over  a 
steamer  and  melted;  lay  upon  a  greased 
platter  to  dry. 


Wasbing  Laoes. 

Fine  laces  that  might  be  ruined  if  put  into 
water,  and  washed  in  the  usual  way,  may  be 
cleaned  without  injury  by  using  benzine.  If 
the  lace  is  old,  the  best  way  is  to  pin  it 
smoothly  to  a  board  covered  with  flannel, 
and  wet  it  with  plenty  of  the  fluid;  then 
press  it  dry  with  a  soft  cloth.  If  all  the  dirt 
does  not  come  out  at  once,  move  to  another 
place  on  the  board  and  repeat  the  process. 
Laces  that  are  made  up  may  be  cleansed  by 
putting  them  into  a  glass  can  or  an  earthen- 
ware bowl  and  covering  them  with  benzine. 
Stir  the  lace  round  and  round  in  the  fluid  as 
quickly  as  possible;  squeeze  the  lace,  and 
rinse  it  in  more  benzme  in  a  clean  vessel. 
Washed  in  this  way,  fine  old  lace  keeps  its 
yellow  color  and  does  not  shrink.  After 
washing  by  this  process,  pin  the  lace  on  a 
linen-covered  board,  and  lay  in  the  sunshine 
several  hours.  Silk  laces  are  best  sent  to 
the  scourer  for  a  dry  cleaning. 

Cotton  laces  may  be  cleaned  with  water 
and  fine  white  soap,  but  it  is  always  best  to 
wash  them,  as  well  as  fine  linen  handker- 
chiefs and  embroideries  of  various  kinds,  by 
themselves.  Dissolve  plenty  of  soap  in  luke- 
warm water,  put  the  lace  in  a  bowl  or  gran- 
iteware  basin  and  turn  the  suds  over  it.  Let 
the  lace  soak  for  an  hour,  setting  the  basin 
where  the  water  will  keep  warm.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  squeeze  the  lace  carefully,  put 
it  in  a  fresh  water  that  is  warm  and  soapy, 
and  rub  it  gently  with  the  hands.  When  it 
looks  clean,  put  over  the  fire  in  cold  water 
and  leave  it  there  until  it  boils;  then  rinse  it 
through  several  waters  that  are  lukewarm 
and  squeeze  dry.  Starch  the  lace  in  starch- 
water  that  has  been  strained,  first  dipping  in 
strained  cold  tea.  It  is  best  to  dip  a  frag- 
ment of  muslin  in  the  tea  first  to  test  the 
color.  Pin  the  lace  to  a  small  ironing-board 
covered  with  flannel  and  clean  muslin,  and 
take  a  pin  and  carefully  lay  the  points  and 
purling  of  the  edge  in  place.  Lay  clean 
muslin  over  the  lace  and  press  till  dry  with 
a  moderately  hot  iron. 

Lace  curtains  and  bedspreads  are  nowa- 
days sent  to  those  who  make  a  specialty  of 
such  work,  and  who  have  frames  and  other 
appliances  for  doing  the  work  well.  The 
washing  of  such  pieces  is  in  itself  easy 
enough,  but  the  spreading  to  dry  becomes 


very  tiresome  if  there  are  many  pairs  of  cur- 
tains to  be  freshened. 

The  dirt  on  such  large  pieces  is  often  a 
great  deal  of  it  dust,  and  for  this  reason  they 
must  be  thoroughly  brushed  before  putting 
into  the  water.  Soak  the  pieces  in  soft 
water,  or  in  water  softened  by  plenty  of 
borax,  and  if  possible  set  the  tub  containing 
them  in  the  sunshine,  as  that  will  help  to 
bleach  them.  The  second  day,  rinse  them 
through  a  tepid  water  containing  pure  white 
soap,  and  wash  them  up  and  down  with  as 
little  rubbing  as  possible.  Rinse  through 
several  waters  until  clear  and  white,  and  get 
out  every  particle  of  soap,  as  that  will  rot 
the  lace.  After  rinsing,  pass  through  a 
wringer,  or  press  the  water  out  by  hand  with 
as  little  wringing  as  possible,  as  hand-wring- 
ing is  apt  to  weaken  or  tear  the  mesh. 
Hang  out  at  full  length  on  the  line,  and 
when  nearly  dry,  rub  into  them  starch  con- 
taining gum  arabic  in  a  proportion  of  a  table- 
spoonful  to  one  quart  of  boiling  water.  Roll 
the  curtains  smoothly,  wrap  in  a  clean  cloth 
for  three  hours,  and  then  shake  and  stretch 
on  a  clean  sheet  pinned  on  the  carpf  t.  The 
curtain  must  be  stretched  and  pinned  evenly, 
or  the  edges  will  be  very  irregular  when 
dried  An  ecru  color  is  given  to  lace  by 
coloring  the  starch  with  tea  made  from 
timothy.  Laces  to  be  worn  at  the  throat  or 
wrists  should  never  be  starched  or  ironed. 
N.  Y.  Post. 
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Our  Agents. 

J.  C.  HOAO — San  FrancLsco. 

B.  Q  Bailey— San  Francisco. 
Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 
Samuel  B.  Cuiff — Creston,  Cal. 
Mb8.  Broce  B.  Lee— Tehajna  Co. 
A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

W.  H.  Murray— California. 

S.  H.  SCHAEFFLE— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Go's. 
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CHAfl.  E.  Townsend— Nevada  and  Placer  Go's, 
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When  Water  Freezes. 

Let  us  take  our  stand,  says  a  contem- 
porary, on  the  banks  of  a  lake— preferably 
on  a  clear  winter  evening — and  at  once  com- 
mence operations  by  ascertaining,  by  means 
of  two  thermometers,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  at  the  surface  and  at  the  bottom,  and 
we  find,  let  us  say,  that  these  are  48°  and  45° 
respectively.  A  cold  wind  sweeps  over  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  so  that  the  temperature 
of  the  water  there  is  speedily  reduced,  let 
us  say,  to  44°.  By  this  reduction  in  temper 
ature,  it  contracts  and  becomes  specifically 
heavier,  when  of  course  it  sinks  and  dis 
places  the  comparatively  light  and  warm 
water  below,  which  rises  to  the  surface,  gets 
cooled  below  44°,  and  immediately  falls,  dis 
placing  the  warmer  water  at  the  bottom, 
which  in  turn  rises,  gets  cooled  and  falls,  its 
place  being  again  supplied  by  lighter  and 
warmer  water.  And  so  the  cooling  and 
sinking  process  goes  on,  the  upper  ther- 
mometer always  indicating  the  highest  tem- 
perature, when  suddenly  the  magic  point 
39°,  is  reached,  when  all  movement  at  once 
ceases.  The  upper  layer  of  water  is  still 
exposed  to  the  cooling  influence  of  the  wind, 
and  speedily  falls  in  temperature,  but  it  still 
retains  its  place.  Our  upper  thermometer 
shows  plainly  that  the  water  which  surrounds 
it  is  being  rapidly  reduced  in  temperature, 
but  the  lower  one  remains  stationary  at  39*. 
At  that  temperature  we  know  that  water  is 
heavier  than  at  any  other,  and  there  like  a 
stone  it  remains  at  the  bottom,  and  as  it  is 
fully  protected  from  outward  influences  by 
the  mass  of  superincumbent  water,  its  tem- 
perature remains  very  much  at  the  same 
point.  The  water  on  the  top,  however,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  protect  it,  gets  colder  and 
lighter  every  moment.  Down  the  ther- 
mometer goes  to  37°,  35°,  32*,  and  then  a 
slight  breeze  ripples  the  surface,  and  the 
next  moment  a  thin  sheet  of  ice  spreads  it 
self  over  all.  The  ice,  however,  is  colder 
and  lighter  than  the  water,  so  that  it  floats 
on  the  surface  and  acts  as  a  blanket,  pro 
tecting  the  comparatively  warm  and  heavy 
water  below  from  being  cooled.  During 
even  the  severest  winter,  therefore,  only  a 
thin  superficial  layer  of  ice  is  formed,  which 
serves  all  the  useful  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses required  of  it,  and  when  its  duty  is 
finished,  it  readily  melts  and  disappears  un- 
der the  genial  influence  of  the  first  few  warm 
days  of  spring. 

How  a  Fish  Sees. 

The  medium  in  which  fresh-water  fishes 
live  gives  them  a  chance  to  see  a  great  dis- 
tance only  in  the  horizontal  direction,  and 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  eye  would 
make,  under  usual  conditions,  the  optical 
axis  take  this  direction.  To  me  it  seems  im- 
possible to  explain  the  constant  revolution 
the  eyeball  on  any  other  hypothesis  except 
that  given,  viz.:  That  the  optical  axis  ex- 
tends forward  instead  of  sidewise. 

When  a  fish  wishes  to  eat  anything,  either 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pond  or  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  it  swims  directly  toward  the 
object;  and  in  this  case  the  eyes  are  in- 
stantly adjusted  in  line  with  the  body,  so  as 
to  bring  the  image  of  the  particle  desired 
upon  the  posterior  portion  of  the  retina.  In 
this  case  they  lose  their  usual  horizontal  po- 
sition. 

If  a  fish  wishes  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left 
in  the  water,  the  first  movement  is  that  of 
the  eyes  in  unison  with  the  direction  of  the 
turning.  This  would  be  entirely  unneces- 
sary if  the  apparent  axis  was  the  axis  of 
most  distinct  vision,  as  one  of  the  eyes  would 
see  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the  side  of  the 
turning.  After  this  movement  of  the  eyes, 
the  body  turns  enough  to  bring  the  eyes  into 
their  normal  position;  then  there  is  again  a 
movement  of  the  eyes,  and  next  a  movement 
of  the  body.  This  causes  a  peculiar  jerk- 
ing motion  of  the  eyeballs  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  turning  of  the  body. — American 
Angler. 

Perpetual  Motion.— A  writer  in  the 
Engineering^  Magazine  says  :  The  true  in- 
ventor has  no  regard  for  dogma;  he  believes 
he  ^ees  light  ahead  and  moves  toward  it. 
It  may  be  that  what  he  sees  is  an  i^nis 
fatuus  or  a  chimera,  but  he  insists  on  dis- 
covering that  for  himself,  and  he  is  satisfied 
with  no  theories.  I  recently  talked  with  a 
perpetual  motion  man  and  tried  to  dissuade 
him,  being  confident  it  would  ije  easy  to 
convince  so  inteUigent  a  person '  that  his 
scheme  was  not  possible.  But  hdy,  arose 
above  my  dogmas  in  an  instant  by  shdTWing 
that  the  whole  solar  system  is  a  perpetuWl- 
motion  device,  moving  without  assignable 
cause  and  not  varying  an  instant  of  compar-"" 
ative  time  within  the  period  of  its  recorded  \~ 

history.  I  thought  of  Galileo  and  stopped.  ]^AN  FRANCISCO   -   -   and  -   -  SACRAMENTO 
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Some  Have  Capacity  of  2  bbis  per  Day 
Some  Have  Unlimited  Capacity 


Some  Good  for  Smaii  Ranclies 
Some  Good  for  Big  Ranclies 


Some  Cost  Very  Little 
Some  Cost  a  Good  Deal 


Tliey  are  Worth  all  we  Ask 
Your  Correspondence  is  Invited 
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Information 

FOI? 

Settlei^s! 


1  he  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  ii  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

I^ern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


it: 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

T'he  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company 

S.  W.  FERQUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,      _      -      -  California. 


Save  Money 

BY  BUYING  FROM  US. 

WB  SAVE  YOU  PROM 
25  to  50  Per  Cent  on 


Oar  Fricea  are  Leu  than  Cur- 
rent Wholesale  Prioea  on  this 
Coast. 

NO  CREDIT. 

Everything  Spot  Oaeh. 

GOODS    SHIPPED  EVEEY- 
WHERE. 

/VSend  tor  Catalogue  or  oall  on  ug. 


BUGGIES 

which 

are  good  and  substantial, 
finely  finished  and  fully 
warranted,  for  $75. 


CARTS 


$14  to  $23 


No.  69.       Price  $77.50. 

l-in.  Double  Collar  Steel  Axles,  with  1-ln  Sarven  Wheela,  J-in.  Steel  Tire.    Upholstered  In  No.  1  drained  Green 
Leather,  SubBtantlally  Built  and  Finely  Finiahed. 


HARNESS.-.. 

kJnds  at  all  prices. 

SURRIES 

of  the 

finest  kind  at  $150. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.,  36^  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery   and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATES  OHEERFUI.I.T 
FCRNiaHBD. 

Addten  Works,  FirSt  &  StOVenSOn  Sts, 
SAN  FBAMCISOO  OAL. 

Send  or  book^showing  cheap  Irrtjcatlon,  nuUled 
bee. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrnbs,  Palms,  Rotes  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  QBBAT  VABIBTY. 

Correspondence  Solicited, 

E.  C.  CLOWES  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {"^,'S^^^fiVi?^o^i.''1  PATENT  AGENTS. 
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jJgricultural  I^otes. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

The  SnoAR-BKKT  Chop.  —  Pleasanton  Times: 
Mr.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  superindendent  of  the 
Alameda  Sugar  Refinery  at  AWarado,  paid 
Pleasanton  a  visit  in  the  interests  of  the  suear- 
beet  crop.  He  made  a  visit  to  a  number  of  the 
ranches  and  wsa  greatly  pleased  with  the  out- 
look. In  an  interview  with  him,  he  stated  that 
the  crop  had  proven  far  beyond  his  expectation, 
and  that  he  thought  there  would  be  no  less 
than  3000  tons  shipped  from  here  this  season. 
He  also  stated  that  ^ hipping  would  commence 
within  eight  or  ten  days.  Next  year  he  ex- 
pects to  have  a  much  larger  acreage. 

Butte. 

Fecit  Notes  Aeocnd  Palermo.  —  Oroville 
JUffiattr:  H.  C.  Bell  and  E.  P.  Farnum  visited 
the  Palermo  orchards  this  week  and  speak  very 
highly  of  them.  The  orange  groves  on  the 
Hearst  &  Taylor  tract  are  very  tine,  and  the 
trees  show  as  rank,  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth  as  any  in  tb«  county.  The  paaches, 
pears,  grapes  and  other  fruits  on  this  land  are 
exceptionally  fine.  The  ground  is  kept  in 
good  condition,  and  everything  indicates  that 
money,  labor  and  good  judgment  have  all  been 
combined.  The  grounds  about  the  residence, 
the  lawns,  gardens,  etc.,  are  well  cared  for. 
The  buildings  are  in  good  shape.  A  large 
quantity  of  peaches  are  being  shipped  this  sea- 
son and  the  fruit  is  choice.  The  orchards 
throughout  the  colony  were  all  found  to  be 
doing  well  and  in  a  thrifty  condition.  The 
irrigation  ditches  are  running  full  of  water, 
and  many  hands  were  at  work  irrigating  the 
orchards.  All  the  trees  are  in  a  good  healthy 
condition.  It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Schram 
who  is  in  a  good  position  to  know,  that  fully 
60  tons  of  green  fruit  have  been  shipped  this 
season  and  23  tons  of  dried  peaches.  This 
would  be  equal  to  nearly  200  tons  of  peaches 
in  all.  One  of  the  growers  said  that  his  young 
peach  trees  now  bearing  their  crop  were  re- 
turning him  a  dollar  to  the  tree,  or  a  little  over 
$100  an  acre. 

Phenomenal  Growth  of  Orange  Trees. — 
Reguter:  "'  In  1886,"  said  Senator  A.  F.  Jones, 
"  I  planted  50  orange  trees  in  my  yard  in  Oro- 
ville; the  outer  row  around  the  yard  consisted 
of  20  seedlings.  About  ten  feet  west  of  seven 
aeedlinga  was  an  eight-foot  board  fence  which 
I  have  had  whitewashed  ever  since.  The  seven 
trees  next  to  the  fence  and  east  of  it  grew  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  In  December,  1891,  they 
paid  $2  to  the  tree  and  were  about  16  feet  high, 
22  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base  and  had 
an  immense  and  luxurious  top.  The  other 
trees  of  the  same  kind,  planted  in  the  same 
yard,  grew  very  well  but  are  one-third  smaller, 
and  have  borne  but  little  fruit  as  yet.  Mr. 
John  Rock  of  San  Jose  suggasted  to  me  in  1890 
that  the  high  whitewashed  fence  was  the  cause 
of  this  phenomenal  growth,  his  idea  being  that 
the  fence  reflected  the  heat  of  the  morning  sun 
on  the  trees,  and  also  prevented  them  from 
being  burned  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  mid- 
afternoon  of  the  hot  summer  davs.  In  April 
and  May,  1892,  Mr.  E.  W.  Fogg  was  planting 
olive  trees  in  his  olive  grove  at  Thermalito, 
and  I  was  planting  olives  at  the  Rancho  Golden 
Grove  just  across  the  way.  Mr.  Fogg  had  seen 
my  orange  trees  and  heard  of  the  saggestions 
of  Mr.  Rock  about  the  fence,  and  just  for  an 
experiment  he  placed  three  stakes  around  his 
newly  planted  trees  and  tacked  white  cheese- 
cloth on  these,  leaving  the  southerly  and  east 
side  open.  The  trees  planted  by  me  in  the 
Rancho  Golden  Grove  Save  done  well,  making 
an  average  growth  of  six  inches,  but  those 
planted  by  Mr.  Fogg  and  protected  by  his 
shading  of  cheese  cloth  have  all  grown  100  per 
cent  better  than  mine;  his  growth  is  about  18 
inches  as  against  nine  inches  on  my  trees. 
The  expense  in  erecting  the  shades  was  about 
three  cent  per  tree. 

Contra  Costa. 

Th«  Rodeo  Meat-Packino  Establishment. — 
Martinez  Dtmoerat :  At  Rodeo,  the  site  of  the 
great  meat-packing  industry  in  this  county, 
the  various  buildings  are  being  pushed  to  com- 
pletion. Five  large  boilers  and  a  huge  engine 
nave  been  put  in  their  positions,  and  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  various  departments  is  being 
put  up  by  skilled  machinists.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  men  and  teams  at  work  on 
the  company's  reservoir,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  have  a  capacity  of  over  1,100,000 
gallons.  It  can  scarcely  be  realized  by  those 
who  have  not  visited  Rodeo  that  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  capital  has  been  expended 
there  within  a  few  months,  but  such  is  the 
case,  and  in  the  near  future  the  new  town  will 
present  a  busy  scene,  and  one  in  which  the 
sellers  o'  sheep,  cattle  and  hogs  and  the  buyers 
will  participate. 

El  Dorado. 
Farm  Notes  from  Bear  Obeek.— Cor.  Placer- 
ville  Democrat :  Fruit-pickers  and  packers  are 
bupy  in  this  district.  Bartlett  pear  and  plum 
orchards  [have  produced  well,  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  being  fairly  good.  John  Day  raised  a 
crop  of  wheat  on  his  ranch  that  is  fully  equal 
in  quality  to  anv  ever  produced  in  this  State. 
James  Moore  will  commence  next  week  to 
harvest  his  third  crop  of  alfalfa  from  the  same 
ground. 

Fresno. 

EXPBBIMENTIMO  WITH  BOY  OrAPE-PicKEBS.— 

Fresno  Expositor:  A  special  car  filled  with 
boys,  ranging  in  age  from  16  to  20  vears,  arrived 
in  Fresno  from  San  Francisco.  They  were  en- 
gaged by  D.  W.  Parkhurst  to  pick  his  grapes. 
Mr.  Parkhur»t'i  Japanese  struck,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  he  could  employ  a  number  of  boya 
and  have  h-a  crop  gathered  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Being  just  from  the  city,  of  course 
tbey  will  know  nothing  about  raiding  water- 


melon patches  and  peach  orchards.  It  would 
be  too  bad  if  they  should  come  in  contact  with 
some  country  boy  who  woald  teach  these  guile- 
less youths  such  bad  habits  as  visiting  water- 
melon patchee  and  henroosts.  When  they  left 
the  cars  they  impressed  upon  those  who  saw 
them  the  fact  that  they  seemed  full  enough  of 
life  to  do  a  good  day's  work  gathering  grapes, 
and  no  doubt  the  boys  will  be  a  success.  At 
any  rate  the  move  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parkhurst 
will  be  closely  watched  by  other  vineyardists, 
and  if  the  undertaking  is  a  success,  next  year 
whole  armies  of  boys  may  be  brought  here  to 
pick  raisins. 

^  Kern. 

Corn  Scccessfclly  Cultivated.— "  B "  in 
San  Jose  Mercury:  The  soil  around  Bakersfield 
is  in  the  main  a  rich,  warm,  sandy  loam, 
traversed  with  300  miles  of  irrigating  canals, 
which  have  an  inexhaustible  source  of  supply 
in  Kern  river.  Combine  these  given  facta  with 
an  almost  tropical  climate,  and  practical  agri- 
culturists and  horticulturists  will  be  prepared 
for  almost  any  statement.  And  yet  we  almost 
hesitate  to  tell  them  the  truth,  that  we  saw 
thousands  of  acres  of  corn,  the  average  height 
of  which  was  over  12  feet,  many  stocks  being 
from  14  to  15,  and  that  there  were  many 
bushels  of  ears  that  even  big  Bill  Brown  could 
not  have  plucked  without  using  a  stepladder  or 
bending  the  stalks.  Mind,  too,  that  this  corn 
was  not  planted  until  July,  a  crop  of  barley  hay 
having  been  previously  hai  vested  from  the 
same  land. 

Oranse. 

Thb  Walntit  Industry.— Anaheim  Oatetle. 
The  walnut  industry  bids  fair  in  the  coming 
time  to  be  one  of  large  magnitude  in  this  sec- 
tion, where  climatic  conditions  combine  with 
soil  characteristics  to  favor  the  best  results  in 
growing  and  marketing  this  profitable  crop. 
Where  we  now  ship  out  125  or  130  tons  annu- 
ally, our  exports  are  destined  in  a  few  years  to 
be  by  the  trainload.  In  the  raising  and  mar- 
keting of  this  crop,  we  are  second  only  to  the 
Rivera  section,  admittedly  the  most  extensive 
walnut-producing  center  in  the  country.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  doubtful  if  the  trees  in 
bearing  here  will  cover  more  than  150  acres,  a 
great  many  aligning  the  streets  and  roads;  yet 
(he  acreage  set  out  to  young  trees  now  rapidly 
approaching  the  bearing  stage  goes  extensively 
into  the  thousands.  Of  the  orchards  at  present 
returning  handsome  revenues,  those  of  Mr. 
Stone  at  Fullerton  and  Mr.  Oilman  at  Placentia 
may  be  cited  in  evidence.  The  former  gentle- 
man has  an  orchard  of  33  acres  of  magnificent 
trees  in  bearing,  which  this  year  will  produce 
12  tons,  valued  at  $1700.  Mr.  Oilman's  crop 
amounts  to  30  tons,  and  was  sold  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  for  $4200.  The  rest  of  the  crop  here- 
abouts comes  from  small  orchards  and  from 
trees  aligning  the  roadway,  and  will  go  prob- 
ably to  125  or  130  tons  all  told.  At  7  cents  per 
pound,  the  crop  will  thus  bring  into  this  section 
the  snug  sum  of  $18,200.  The  output,  more- 
over, is  being  increased  constantly  by  the  addi- 
tion of  young  trees  coming  into  bearing,  and 
next  year  will  undoubtedly  be  much  larger 
than  this  season.  New  orchards  are  being  set 
out  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  total  new  area 
amounting  to  2000  or  3000  acres.  The  big  wal- 
nut grove  below  town,  containing  600  acres,  the 
largest  walnut  orchard,  by  the  way,  in  the 
world,  is  coming  on  nicely,  and  will  in  a  few 
years  be  good  for  several  hundred  tons  of  nuts. 
Aged  trees,  say  from  12  to  15  years  old,  yield 
upward  of  a  ton  per  acre. 

Placer. 

Fruit  for  England.— Auburn  Argus:  The 
Auburn  Cooperative  Fruit  Company  shipped 
on  August  31,  by  the  export  special  train,  a  car- 
load of  fruit  to  James  Adam,  Son  &  Co.,  Liver- 
pool. The  car  contained  principally  peaches, 
there  being  950  boxes  of  that  fruit,  all  of  which 
were  five-inch  boxes,  running  about  49  peaches 
to  each  box.  many  of  whicn  were  20-ounce 
peaches.  .  There  were  150  boxes  of  pears  and 
plums  and  a  few  crates  of  grapes,  all  of  the 
choicest  that  could  be  gotten.  It  is  expected 
that  this  will  prove  to  be  the  finest  and  most 
profitable  carload  of  fruit  ever  shipped  from 
Placer  county,  and  reports  from  the  sales  will 
be  anxioaslv  looked  for.  There  are  about  25 
growers  represented,  and  each  brought  in  their 
best  fruit.  A  box  of  the  finest  peaches  were 
directed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool  as  a 
gift. 

Plumas. 

The  Honey  Lake  Dam.— Reno  Oazette:  Wm. 
Bovard,  one  of  the  ranchers  in  Honey  Lake 
valley,  made  a  very  flattering  statement.  He 
says  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  irrigation 
scheme  of  that  company  will  prove  a  great  suc- 
cess by  reclaiming  between  75,000  and  100,000 
acres  of  as  fine  agricultural  land  as  can  be 
found  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  lacking  only  water 
to  make  it  as  productive  as  the  meadows  on  the 
Truckee.  The  completion  of  the  dam  now  in 
the  course  of  construction  is  assured.  "Two 
hundred  horses  and  a  large  force  of  men  are 
working  on  it  steadily.  All  of  the  horses  and 
feed,  Mr.  Bovard  says,  were  purchased  of  the 
fai  merg  in  the  valley. 

Solano. 

Frdit  Notes.— Suisun  Republican:  On  the 
24th  of  August,  Alex.  Davis,  a  representative  of 
Castle  Bros.,  bought  the  entire  crop  of  dried 
peaches  of  Mrs.  E.  P.  Buckingham,  paying  12i 
cents  per  pound.  Up  to  August  24th  of  this 
year,  383  carloads  of^  green  and  18  carloads  of 
dried  fruit  have  been  shipped  from  Vacaville. 
Last  year  the  number  for  the  whole  season  was 
564  carloads  of  green  and  151  carloads  of  dried 
fruit.  It  is  expected  that  that  record  will  be 
surpassed  this  year.  The  receipts  of  cash  this 
year  have  been  $371,000  as  against  $241,000  at 
the  same  time  last  year. 

Tulare. 

How  to  Plant  Trees  and  Vines  in  Alkali. 
C.  J.  Berry  in  Visalia  Times:  Many  of  our  or- 
chardists  and  vineyardists  have  a  small  spot  of 
alkali  ground,  located  sometimes  in  the  back 


part  of  their  orchard  or  vineyard  out  of  sight  of 
the  critics  and  generally  out  of  sight  of  the 
owner,  and  for  that  reason  does  not  cause  the 
annoyance  that  it  would  if  located  directly  in 
the  front  part  of  their  ranch  where  everybody 
who  sees  their  trees  or  vines  looks  at  that  spot 
first;  and  all  the  time  I  am  confident  that  any 
and  all  of  our  orchardists  will  go  to  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  overcome  the  appearance  of  this 
sore  spot.  To  do  so  you  should  oig  the  holes 
for  your  trees  or  vines  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  in  the  month  of  September.  The  holes 
should  be  dug  extra  deep  and  wide,  three  to 
four  feet,  and  the  same  width.  All  of  the  dirt 
that  is  dug  from  these  holes  should  be  scatter- 
ed broadcast  over  the  land,  and  when  planting 
season  comes  on,  none  of  that  dirt  dug  from 
the  holes  or  any  of  that  surrounding  them 
should  be  used.  The  holes  should  be  let  stand 
open  until  you  are  ready  to  plant  your  trees  or 
vines.  When  so  ready,  with  a  wagon  and  team 
of  horses,  haul  some  good,  rich,  alluvial,  sur- 
face soil  from  some  other  part  of  your  ranch 
(do  not  use  sand)  and  plant  your  trees  and 
vines  in  the  boles  dug,  with  this  good  soil,  and 
you  will  be  pleased  at  the  result,  and  the  sore 
spots  in  your  orchard  will  be  cured.  Be  sure  to 
be  liberal  in  digging  the  holes.  A  little  extra 
labor  here  will  give  you  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults. This  process  will  give  your  plants  a 
chance  to  get  thoroughly  rooted,  and  I  have 
found  when  a  tree  or  vine  is  once  growing  vig- 
orously, what  alkali  is  in  the  soil  is  a  benefit  to 
fruit  and  grape  culture. 

Heavy  Wnv-Ai.— Times:  J.  J.  Cairns,  the  big- 
gest wheatgrower  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
came  into  Visalia  from  his  home  near  Lindsay. 
His  wheat  ia  turning  out  moderately  well.  The 
quality  of  his  grain  this  season  is  even  better 
than  last.  On  one  tract  near  Deer  creek  be 
harvested  14,000  sacks  that  averaged  140  pounds 
to  the  sack — a  quite  heavy  weight.  Smu',  he 
says,  troubles  him  but  little,  and  he  attributes 
this  to  careful  bluestoning  of  the  grain  before 
sown  the  spring. 

A  Large  Prune  Orchard. — Hanford  Jour 
nal:  The  Kimble  orchard  embraces  544  acres, 
all  set  to  prunes,  and  it  is  the  largest  prune  or- 
chard in  the  world,  being  <iouble  the  size  of  the 
next  largest,  250  acres  located  near  Paso  Robles. 
The  land  does  not  lie  all  in  one  body,  but  i»  in 
different  tracts  near  together,  there  being  five 
of  thfse  tracts  in  all,  each  in  charge  of  a  differ- 
ent' foreman  and  all  superintended  by  Mr, 
Clark.  Along  the  public  roads  in  front  of  the 
orchard  are  set  2i  miles  of  acacia  trees  37i  feet 
apart.  There  ar«>  66,000  trees  in  the  orchard 
and  probably  30,000  of  these  trees  show  a 
growth  of  10  feet  this  year,  and  many  a  growth 
of  from  11  to  12  feet,  with  a  12-inch  girth  of  the 
trunks,  the  number  of  limbs  on  the  trees  vary- 
ing from  10  to  40.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  spots  which  were  overflowed  or  were 
strongly  impregnated  with  alkali,  the  trees 
have  grown  rapidly  and  evenly.  The  orchard 
has  been  plowed  twice  and  harrowed  right 
after  plowing,  and  has  been  cultivated  already 
about  12  times  this  season  and  hoed  three 
times,  and  hardly  an  armful  of  weeds  can  be 
found  on  the  whole  tract.  He  started  his  cul- 
tivation at  a  depth  of  five  inches,  and  has 
gradually  increased  the  depth  until  the  last 
two  cultivations,  which  have  had  a  depth  of 
nine  inches.  None  but  white  labor  is  employed 
on  this  farm,  as  Mr.  Clark,  who  has  had  many 
years'  experience  in  orchard  and  vineyatd 
work,  says  that  white  labor  is  far  preferable  to 
Chinese,  and  cheaper.  The  employes  on  this 
ranch  are  well  housed  and  fed,  and  t  le  treat- 
ment they  receive  is  evidently  appreciated  by 
the  workmen.  There  have  been  as  high  as  85 
men  eating  at  the  house  at  one  time  during  the 
past  spring,  but  the  wants  of  their  "  inner 
man"  have  always  been  well  attended  to,  and 
the  average  cost  of  board  to  the  owners  of  the 
place  has  only  been  $11.25  per  month  per  man. 
The  cooking  is  also  done  by  white  labor. 

ARIZONA. 

Drouth  in  Southern  Arizona. — Crittenden 
Cor.  WiXcoj.  Stockman:  In  your  aiticle  on  the 
drouth  of  southern  Arizona,  in  your  late  issue 
just  read,  all  that  you  say  of  the  drouth,  of  the 
scarcity  of  grass— and  you  could  have  added 
with  equal  truth  the  scarcity  of  water — is  true, 
but  you  destroy  the  whole  force  and  effect  of 
vour  article  by  adding  that  rain  bad  fallen  in 
large  abundance.  In  no  part  of  Pima  county 
is  tnis  true.  Sheriff'  Brown,  who  was  here  a 
day  or  two  ago,  having  driven  all  the  way  from 
Tucson,  reports  that  in  his  ofl3cial  business  he 
has  been  in  every  precinct  in  the  county,  i  nd 
that  this  is  the  most  favored  section  he  has 
seen  for  grass  Our  own  observation  coincides 
exactly  with  the  above  statement.  There  is  no 
grass  h«'re,  not  even  in  the  valleys,  nor  in  the 
smaller  draws  that  carry  the  water  from  the 
mesas  to  the  valleys,  and  the  farther  from  the 
valley  you  go  the  less  the  grass;  even  on  the 
morntain  sides  to  the  summit  all  is  gone.  From 
present  appearances,  50  per  cent  of  all  the  catile 
in  southern  Pima  county  are  now  dead.  They 
died  during  the  past  winter  and  early  spring. 
The  rains  of  January  and  February,  1892,  de- 
pleted the  herds  like  as  if  they  were  showers  of 
poison.  No  man  to-day  throughout  all  this 
section  has  within  half  the  cattle  that  he  bad 
this  time  last  year.  There  has  been  some  fall 
of  water  over  this  section,  but  the  area  was 
limited  over  which  it  fell,  and  the  time  be- 
tween each  fall  was  so  long  that  the  elTect  of 
one  rain  was  entirely  lost  before  another  came. 
Nothing  but  a  miracle  can  prevent  the  total 
loss  of  every  animal  left  in  southern  Pima 
county,  and  the  sale  of  the  cattle  of  T.  Lillie 
Mercer  at  $2.35  per  head  was  a  good  sale,  con- 
sidering the  present  condition  of  the  range. 
Mercer  gets  over  $2  for  his  cattle  and  the  pur- 
chaser gets  nothing. 

A  Grand  Ibbigatinq  Project. — Tucson  Citi- 
zen: The  canal  starts  at  the  Oatman  canyon  in 
Yuma  ounty  near  the  station  known  as  Chrys- 
toval.  It  is  80  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  has  6 
feet  depth  of  water,  and  is  10  miles  in  length 
when  it  reaches  the  railroad  from  the  river.  It 


crosses  the  railroad  track  and  again  the  second 
time  crosses  the  railroad  track  2i  miles  east  of 
Aztec  and  a  third  time  it  crosses  the  railroad 
2  of  a  mile  from  Aztec,  then  runs  south- 
east 15  miles  up  and  around  the  valley,  then 
runs  a  trifle  northwest  following  the  base  of  the 
Mohawk  valley,  giving  70,000  acres  south  of  the 
railroad  under  the  canal  and  91,000  acres  north 
of  the  railroad,  making  a  total  of  161,000  acres. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  runs  through  20 
miles  of  this  land.  There  is  a  large  portion  of 
this  land  that  is  mesa  land,  while  at  tbe  north 
side  of  the  track  the  river  bottom  lands  have  al- 
ready in  operation  22i  miles  of  canal.  Thus  we 
find  a  railroad  traversing  the  entire  length  of 
these  161,000  acres  subject  to  irrigation,  and  tbe 
farthest  point  from  the  railroad  in  this  scope  of 
land  would  be  15  miles — that  is,  the  ranch  that 
is  situated  on  the  extreme  outskirt  of  this  acre- 
age would  be  15  miles  from  the  station.  This 
canal  company  has  13  miles  of  continuous 
reservoir  11  feet  of  water  depth  to  draw  from 
covering  4000  acres.  The  length  of  the  canal  to 
Mohawk  summit  is  65  miles  and  a  total  canal 
length  to  the  river  of  75  miles.  One  of  the 
features,  and  a  most  prominent  one,  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  company  is  to  build  a  dam  110  feet 
high  holding  in  reserve  a  volume  of  water  cov- 
ering 40,000  acres  of  space.  This  dam  was  the 
one  so  urgently  recommended  by  the  citizens' 
committee,  two  years  ago,  in  Yuma.  Where 
the  dam  is  to  be  constructed,  nature  has  to 
placed  the  topographical  formation  of  tbe 
country  as  to  furnish  the  material  and  aid  the 
construction  to  a  great  degree  inasmuch  as  the 
earth  in  that  imm-  diate  vicinity  is  lava-covered 
to  a  depth  of  10  to  40  feet. 

NEVADA. 

A  Big  Crop. — Winnemucca  Silver  State:  Chas. 
McDeid  says  he  has  just  finished  threshing  at 
the  Sonoma  ranch,  and  is  well  satisfied  for  the 
yipld  this  ypar.  One  hundred  acres  produced 
2000  sacks  uf  barley,  and  30  acres  produced  600 
sacks  of  wheat.  He  will  commence  to-day  to 
cut  the  second  crop  of  alfalfa.  The  fruit  or- 
chard is  looking  very  well,  although  the  crop 
of  fruit  is  not  as  heavy  as  in  some  years. 
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Store  Your  Grain  Where  Your  Best  Interests  Will  Always 

Be  Consulted. 

GRANGERS^"'WAREHOUSE, 


50,000  TONS. 


CAPACITY  OP  WAREHOUSE, 


Grain  Received  on  Storage,  for  Shipment  and  for  Sale  on  Consignment. 


We  Solicit  Your  STORAGE  for  the  COMING  SEASON,  Being  Confident  that 

the  Result  will  he  More  Than  Satisfactory. 

For  Particulars  and  Rates,  address  all  communications  to  our  San  Francisco  office  and  they  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  Parties 
desiring  Storage  will  please  apply  early. 

GRANGERS'    BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 


ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  WATER  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETER. 


2  TO  25  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


OONNEOTIONS 

 AND  

FITTINGS 

TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
BEQUIKED. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


Fkotory:  Oreenpoint,  L.  I. 
Hew  Tork  Offle*:  S8  Ollfl  Stiett. 


Pacific  Coast  Oflace,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

THE  QBO.  F.  EBBBHABD  COMPANY,  Manaffera. 
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JpATROI^S  Of  ^USBAJ^DI^Y. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dxmiv,  SecreUry  State  Or«i>(fe  of  C»lUornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Cross, of  Roseville 
Grange,  have  removed  to  East  Oakland,  and 
we  trust  will  become  regular  attendaats  of 
Temescal  Grange,  where  they  will  certainly 
be  welcome.  Their  two  sons  will  attend  the 
Baptist  College  at  East  Oakland.  We  hope 
to  receive  some  of  Mrs.  Cross'  able  pencil- 
inRS  for  this  column. 

STATE  grange  MATTERS. 

Under  this  heading  a  circular  was  for- 
warded last  week  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Grange  to  each  subordinate  Grangt 
containing  reference  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  Stale  Grange, 
railroad  rates,  election  of  alternate  represent- 
atives, etc.  We  extract  the  following  from 
the  official  letter  accompanying  the  circular: 

Opfice  Sec.  State  Grange,  1 
San  Francisco  Sept.  2,  1892.  ) 

IV.  At.  and  Membtrs  of  —  Grange:— Ihe:  twen- 
tieth  session  of  the  State  Grange  will  convene  in  the 
new  Unitarian  Ciiurch  at  San  Jose,  at  to  A.  M. 
Tuesday,  October  4th. 

AH  Matrons  and  Husbandmen  in  good  standing 
in  the  fourth  degree  of  our  noble  Order  are  invited 
to  honorary  ssats  as  visitors.  The  brothers  and 
sisters  of  San  Jose  are  making  extra  efforts  tor  the 
comfortable  and  profitable  entertainment  of  all  who 
will  acc  pt  tVeir  fratrrnal  greeting  and  cordial  wel- 
come in  the  Garden  City  of  California. 

Alter  harmon  ou<  working  in  this  jurisdiction 
through  a  year  of  financial  Grange  proiperity,  why 
shall  we  not  have  a  large  and  happy  gathering  in 
surh  a  hospitable  and  beautiful  section  of  our  field? 

I  t-ike  pi'  asure  in  calling  your  attention  to  an 
accompanying  printed  sheet,  containing  matter 
which  should  be  read  at  once,  or  in  installment?,  as 
soon  as  feasible,  before  your  Grange,  and  all  the  im- 
portant points  made  known  as  fully  to  every  member 
as  possible. 

The  fifth  degree  (Pomona)  and  the  sixth  degree 
(Flora)  will  be  conferred  In  ample  form,  with  a 
grand  Fr'ast  of  Pomona,  on  Thursday  evening. 

All  fourth  degree  members  in  good  standing  are 
eligible  and  privileged  to  advance  to  the  filth  and 
sixth  degrees  of  the  P.  of  H.,  by  filing  applications 
in  due  form,  according  to  blanks  heretofore  sent  to 
your  Secretary,  and  the  payment  of  $1  for  such  de- 
gree. 

All  indicitions  seem  favorable  for  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  perfect  annual  council  gatherings  of 
our  great  brotherhood. 

Secretaries  will  now  please  make  out  their  annual 
statistical  report  on  the  bUnks  sent,  forwarding  one 
copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Stale  Grange  for  placing 
on  file,  and  hand  a  d'lplicate  to  the  Master  of  their 
Grange,  to  aid  him  in  making  out  a  written  report 
to  read  upon  the  roP-rall  of  subo/dinate  Granges 
and  publication  in  the  Annual  Proceedings.  Also 
send,  for  filing  in  the  State  Grange  Secretary's 
office,  a  full  list  of  members,  as  has  heretofore  been 
requested  by  the  State  Grange. 

Let  all  resolutions  and  other  work  for  the  State 
Grange  session  b"  as  fully  and  thoroughly  prepared 
for  the  speedy  and  perfect  transaction  of  business 
as  practicable,  and  all  who  can,  attend  with  a  de- 
termination to  do  their  best  to  plan  for  a  new  year 
of  advancement  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  our 
sure  and  steadily  advancing  Order.  Yours  truly  and 
fraternally.  A,  T.  Dewey. 

Sec'y  State  Grange  of  Cal. 

Via  8.  F. — Patrons  visiting  the  State 
Grange,  and  passing  through  (or  going  from) 
Oakland,  can  return  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bay,  via  San  Francisco,  by  paying  \  5  cents 
extra  for  a  ferry  ticket.  Unlimited  stop- 
over privileges  are  allowed  on  first-class  un- 
limited tickets  going  to  San  Jose, 

Temescal  Grange  has  ordered  new 
badges. 

H.  M.  La  Rue,  Past  Master  of  Sacra- 
mento Grange  and  Chief  Viticultural  Com- 
missioner of  the  World's  Fair,  started  to 
Chicago  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  office 
last  week.  He  has  the  hearty  good  wishes 
for  the  success  he  richly  merits  from  Pa- 
trons and  citizens  generally. 

Financial  Statement. — The  balance 
on  hand  and  in  the  State  Grange  treasury 
September  ist,  1892,  was  a  follows:  In  the 
general  fund,  $675  34;  in  the  lecturer's  fund, 
$1,702  08;  total,  $2  377  42. 

The  manuscript  of  an  excellent  annual 
address  h^s  been  received  from  Worthy 
Mas'er  Davis,  and  will  soon  be  printed  in 
readiness  for  distribution  at  the  State  Grange 
session. 

Another  Good  Link.— Past  Master 
Overhiser  has  again  scored  a  large  credit 
mark  by  organizing  on  August  31st,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  others.  Independent 
Grange  at  Linden,  Douglass  township,  San 
Joaquin  county,  with  48  rames  on  the  char- 
ter list  senf  10  the  State  Secretary.  Officers 
were  elected  and  a  meeting  appointed  to  in- 
stall them  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  7ih,  at  2  P. 
M.  We  h  pe  there  will  be  a  pof  d  turnout  ol 
visiting  Patrons  from  other  Granges  in  San 
Joaquin  county,  giving  the  new  Grange  many 
warm  hands  of  greeting. 

At  the  State  Fair.— Many  Pairoint  will 
be  at  Sacramento  during  this  and  next  week 


at  the  State  Fair.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
Sacramento  Grange  to  establish  Grange 
headquarters  where  Patrons  can,  day  and 
evening,  meet  for  mutual  and  fraternal  con- 
ference ?  Sometime  during  the  fair  why 
should  not  Sacramento  Grange  have  a  rous- 
ing State  Fair  meeting  ?  No  harm  to  sug- 
gest, we  trust. 

PARAGRAPHS. 

We  cull  the  following  from  the  Farmers' 
Friend: 

The  political  pot  is  seething  and  boiling 
in  this  State,  and,  as  usual,  when  the  pot 
boils  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dirt  coming  to 
the  surface. 

The  political  liar  is  at  work,  and  working 
so  vigorously  that  it  is  not  safe  to  believe 
anything  one  sees  in  party  organs  about  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  political  leaders  or 
men  prominent  in  governmental  affairs. 

Cheer  up,  boys,  the  campaigti  orators 
will  soon  be  on  the  stump  extending  sym- 
pathy to  "the  toiling  millions."  They 
always  do  just  before  the  election,  you 
know.  When  the  ballots  are  all  in,  "  the 
toiling  millions  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  fight  against  the  adulteration  of 
articles  of  food  is  growing  pretty  warm,  and 
it  would  glow  a  great  deal  warmer  if  every 
one  could  read  the  special  report  on  the  ex- 
tent and  character  of  food  adulteration,  and 
find  out  that  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the 
world  to  get  a  pure  article  of  anything  in 
daily  household  use. 

The  curse  of  this  country  is  that  its  affairs 
are  in  the  control  of  professional  politicians 
whose  principal  means  of  support  is  office- 
holding.  The  man  who  has  to  devote  all 
his  time  to  keeping  himself  in  office  has 
none  left  to  give  to  public  affairs,  conse- 
quently the  business  of  the  people  is  lost 
sight  of  in  his  persistent  efforts  to  keep  in 
office. 

We  have  learned  incidentally  that  the 
dominant  political  party  of  Bradford  county 
made  their  nominations  this  year  not  by  the 
old  delegate  system,  but  by  what  is  known 
as  the  Delaware  county  system.  The  merit 
of  the  new  plan  is  that  each  candidate  goes 
before  the  entire  voting  population  of  his 
party  on  his  individual  popularity.  The 
nomination  is  made  by  the  people,  each 
voter  expressing  his  choice  of  men  with  as 
much  freedom  as  on  the  day  of  the  general 
election.  This  plan  has  a  good  deal  to 
recommend  it.  The  candidates  selected  are 
the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the 
party,  and  should  of  course  have  the  full 
party  support  at  the  election  in  November. 


Hotel  Rates  to  Patrons. 

The  following  hotel  rates  have  been  se- 
cured for  Patrons  during  State  Grange  week 
in  San  Jose:  Hotel  Vendome,  $2.50  per 
day;  St.  James,  $1.50,  except  with  some 
extra  fine  rooms  the  rates  will  be  $2.  The 
Nucleus,  or  St.  Mary's  hotel,  will  charge 
$1.25;  the  New  York  Exchange,  $1.25;  the 
Melville,  $1;  and  the  Auzerais  House  will 
furnish  good  rooms  at  50  cents  per  day. 

All  communications  as  to  hotels  may  be 
addressed  to  Cyrus  Jones,  San  Jose. 

The  Pomona  feast  will  be  held  in  Turn 
Verein  hall. 


IHFORTAHT  TO  FABMERS. 

We  have  a  large  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  Interest  on  mortKatr*  cn  laoches.  Write  to  iig  (or  full 
particulars.  HOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  608  CalUornU 
St.,  Ban  Francisco.    Rooms  6  and  7. 


$500,000 

To  \A»M  »  AlfT    AUOURT  AT  TBI   TIKT  bOVKgT  MABEBT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  secuiltv  Id  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  CalUoroia  Btreet,  Ban 
Francisco. 


BARGAINS  IN  LAND. 


Choice — 20.acre  tract  near  Haywards,  10  acres  bear- 
ing truit,  tSSOO.  Six  acres  (a  block)  Palo  Alto  tract, 
$7000.  Lots  in  town  of  Belmont,  SOxSOO,  $930  eat  h. 
25  acres  near  Belmont,  1350  per  acre.  Choice  lot, 
N.  W.  Corner,  40x180,  Oakland,  $1700.  Four  flneloto, 
city  of  Fresno,  $aaeO.  40  acres  near  Los  Oitoe,  Im- 
proved, $9500.  Also,  other  cholct  property  for  sale 
cheap,  all  on  easy  terms.  JOHN  W.  BTXBRK, 
4«  Market  «t..  San  FrancUco. 


RANCH  FOR  RENT. 


800  Acres  of  Land  to  Rent.  100  aares  of  orchard,  100 
acres  ol  vineyard— both  in  bearing,  250  acre*  firminii 
land,  balanc  •  pasture.  Fine  residence,  3  other  good 
h  >u8ei,  ample  bulMings  of  all  kindt,  }-mile  from 
town.  This  ranch,  together  with  the  Implements,  will  t>e 
rented  tor  a  term  of  yeirs  to  a  responsible  te-ant,  ata 
low  real.  Stock  enough  to  work  the  place  might  b» 
left  with  it. 

A  ha  gain  can  be  secured  by  anyone  prepared  to  keep 
this  plao:  upHn  good  condition  and  give  bendi  loi  doing 
so,  owner  having  gone  to  Europe.    Apply  to 
MAnaiOB  KBATlNaB, 

Lower  Lake,  Lake  Oounty,  Oal. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT  OWlfERB  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beet  aad  MtroBSest  KxploelTea  !■  tbe  World. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Stumn  aad  Bank  BlaetlBK.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmer 
oae  no  other.  Aa  others  IMITATE  our  CHant  Powder,  eo  do  tbey  JndMHi,  by  ■aaaaCaetarlaB 
SB  Infertor  artlelo. 


T=IT  mA. 

The  Giant  Powder  Co  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  improvcmonta,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Plaoei 
Oounty,  known  as  THE  CI.IPPEB  HII.I.8,  offer  thin  powder  and  guarautee  it  the  beat. 

CAPtI  aad  FVBB  at  Lowest  Bates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


COFFEE  MILLS      "^'^^ ^^^^  ^  store 

SCALE  TRUCKS. 

WEATHER  VANES.  ""  S."Z.'"""  grocers'  fixtures. 
HOWE   SCALE  CO., 


75  Front  St..  Portland  Orescon. 


411  MARKBT  ST.,  SAM  FBANOISOO.  OAL 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 


Q 

SI 

do 


THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Taitlon  One  Tear  (68  Weeki),  976. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Rates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Beat,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Address  W.  O.  RAMSEY. 


TO 


When  you  can  leam  It  AT  EOMB  without  a 
Teacher.   Send  (or  particulars. 

H.  K.  HTARK  WBATHKR  CO.,  SSO  Sansome  St.,  R.F, 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  Bend  you  one  of  oar 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 


HARNESS, 


Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  flaring  to  make  the  beet 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  band  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Darls  bard  rubber  trimmings. 

Just  the  Harness  for  an  Elegant  Tarnont. 

They  sell  here  for  (36.00,  and  harness  not  ss  good  Is 
often  sold  for  (35.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  ii  not  as 
represented,  money  will  oe  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  McAllister  St.,  San  Francisco. 

OoUar  and  Hamee,  instead  of  Breaat  Oollar. 
82  00  extra. 

Please  state  If  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  tracefl  double  thrniisrhout. 


GALE 

BAKER  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 


0.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(SacoeaaoiB  to  THOMSON  fe  EVANS), 

110  and  lis  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 

MACHIITE  WOBKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  aU  Unda  of  HACHINKBT. 

^  r 
CO 


REGULATE  THE 
STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AOT> 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indlce.tlon,  Rtlloui>nv««,  llradarhe.  Con.tl- 

Ballon,  Itj.pppxlB.  ('hranl>'  Liver  1  roubles 
IzxInrMA,  Bad  Complexion,  Dysentery, 
OfTennlvo  Breath,  and  all  dlMirdera  of  the 
l^lomaoh,  l.lver  and  Ilowelt^ 

Itlpana  Tabules  contain  nfthinj?  Injarious  to 
the  most  delicate  c«»nftitutl(in.  Pleasant  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  bv  druKgiets.  A  trial  buttle  sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.  ' 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


THE 

WHITE  IS  KING 

Of  ALL 

Sewing  MacbiDes. 

simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Host  Durable  and  Com. 
plete 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 


ALMOND  HOLLERS  FOR  SALE 

IBTINGTON,   ALAMEDA  OOUMTT,  OAU 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WMlewasli  YonrBarDS  aM  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthar  Soooessfnily. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAINWRIOHT, 
^fo.  6  BDoar  Street.  San   Franolaoo.  Oal. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OP 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 

On  the  Pacllio  Coast— AT  LOWEST  PRICKS. 

0.  L.  HASKELL,  10  Bush  St., 


8AN  FBANOISOO. 


Sept.  10,  1892 
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6reeder3'  directory. 


six  tines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60o  t>er  line  per  month. 


COOPER'S 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


PARSONS  &  GBIFPlTfl,  Geyservllle,  Sonoma 
Co.  We  will  exhibit  some  of  our  pure  hred  English 
Shire  StalllODS  at  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento.  Pro- 
spective buyers  should  see  our  stock  there. 

W.  H.  BOBKB,  a2e  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  ot  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pare  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    Ail  strains. 


One  Case  Makes  lOOO  Qalla.  Dip.  ^SKbBB^SS       PRIOEI  916  PKR  OASB. 

Wool  Commission  Mercliants,  anfl  Apnts  for  the  Sale  of  all  kinds  of  Live  StocL 

807  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FBANCtBCO.    P  O  BOX  2079. 


JBBSBY8— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PBTBBSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  &  Bro..  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


OHABLBS  B.  HUMBERT,  Clorerdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Frlesian 
Cattle.  Catalogues  on  applioation. 


M.  D.  HO  <^KINS,  Petalnma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBBOHEBON  HOBSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  data 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITE,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cat,  breeder 

ot  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BBiUEDEB    OF    BEQISTBBBD  JERSEY 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogg, 


PBTBB  SAXB  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  ot 
•very  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DBBB  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 


O.  BLOM,  St.  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLTNO,  Calistoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  Circolar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Piga 


B.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


F.  BULLABD,  Woodland, Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
ot  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Premium  Band  of  the  State. 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  CaL,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLER  BEACH,    San  Joae,  Oal.,   bi«»dm  of 
thorenghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogi. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Importers  and  Deflers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

EDKilBb    Sbtre  Draft 

Cleveland  B«y 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions. 
189  Eighteenth  St.. 
Lioa  A  ngeles,  Onlifornia 
Write  for  Catalogoe. 


W.  W.  RUSHMURE, 

OAKLAND,        -  CAL 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
ISnglish  Sbire,  Clydesdale, 
Percneron    and  Coach 
I)  ones. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  &  EASY  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  A  32d8ts 
Oakland,  Oal. 

Address  Box  86. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles, 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephon 


SHEEP  DIP. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


ItOlTBLK 

Breech -Loader 

$7.99. 
RIFLES$2-00 
WATCHES 


BUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kinds  ciicupcr  ibftD  else- 
where. Before  you  buy, 
aeDd  Rtamp  for  oatftlogue  to 

ThePowell<SClementCo. 

29«  a«ip  MUfCloplnutlyd^ 


xivcx'X'^'X'xoiNrs. 

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Kaally  applied;  a  nouriBher  of  vool;  a  certain  cure  for  SOA  R.  Li  - 
tie's  dip  U  put  up  in  rerl,  iron  drums  containiDR  5  English  or  6^  American  Kallcos,  and 
is  gold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallOD.  For  th-*  oonTenience  of  our  mauy  custom- 
f  rs  it  is  also  put  up  in  one-gallon  packages,  for  whicli  we  make  no  extra  charge.  Eaoh 
drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "Little's  Dip." 


O-A-TTOlVr,  BETiTi  tSo  CO., 

BuccesBors  to  Falknek,  Bell  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  CALIFORNIA  STRBBT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  oal. 

 ^  ; 


WILMANS  BROS..  - 

SucoeSBOro  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 

Breeders  andllmporters  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAL. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Latbrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Lob  Anereles.  Oal 


BSD    BALI.  BRAND. 


I  Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  oows: 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

<  838  Howard  St.,  S>B 
Francisco,  Oal. 


Mann's  Gfreen  Bone  Cutter 

FOB   POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16, 1886;  August  30,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WR  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

GREEN  CUT  BONIS  WILI,  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EOOS 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Amenta.  PETALUMA,  CAL, 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS 

Ducks,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  of  "  NUea'  Paclflo'Ooaat,  Poultry  and  Stock  Book,'' 

a  new  book  on  subjects  connected  with  successful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacific  Coast    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holsteln  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angelas,  Cal 


WOODSIDE 


STOCK  FARM, 

ProprletorB 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A,  SHAFOR,  •  -  Middletown,  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  0.  D.  SHEEP. 

Twelve  Years'  Experience.  Imports  will  arrive  from 
England  in  July.  Order  Early.  Get  your  neighbors  to 
join.     Order  car  lots  by  freight.    Save  Express  charges. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 
 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL.  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  ot  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
BESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

881  Qolden  Oate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
Telephone  3069. 
4S-OPEN  DAT  AND  NIGHT. 
No  risk  in  throwing  horses     Veterinary  operating  table 
00  the  premises. 


MONEY  Make  Borne  T" 

By  usini;  the  Pacific  Incubator 
and  Urei>der,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  uf  ej^gs better  than  alien,  in  uni* 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex« 
hlbitPd.  T  horonghbred  Poaltry 
aiid  Poultry  *  p»>ll«n«e».  Send 
8  cts.  In  etaraps  for  8a-page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  outuof  thor- 
oughbred (owls,  tu  Pacific  I  ncuba- 
tor  Co..  187  Cistro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Coach  to  and  Prom  the  Hoaee.  J.  W.  BBOKBB.  Proprietor. 

We  are  now  positively  closing  out  regardless  of  cost  our  entire  stock  of  First  Class 

Extension  Top  Carriages,    Surreys,  Phsetons  and 

Buggies, 

TO  ox^osxa  TJi*  BTjemvTEisjsi. 

230  aod         MISSION  ST.,  ■  -  SAM  F^AjIOlSCig, 


•THE 


HALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMrANY, 
ISIS  Myrtle  Mtreet,  Oiaklnad  Cul. 

.IhivI  wtiinip  rirrulnr 


P  O  U  L  T  R  Y  M  E  N  ,  S'' rp^'-zran  S 

consequently  the  i)rice  of  eggs  Is  aivaucing.  Every  one 
fhoiild  now  feed  Wellnigtou'a  Improved  Kgg  Food  regularly 
If  they  desire  to  have  eggs  to  sell  wlieu  they  reaoii  high 
pr  oe».  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
K  F  WKLLINOTON,  O  Wachhiaton  Ht ,  fian  FrauclBCO. 


RUPTURE, 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  Dis- 
eanes  positivklt  curkd.  In 
from  SO  to  60  days,  with- 
out operation  or  dstkn- 
TioN  from  bcsinkss.  Also 
ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  STRICTORt 
AND  Urikart  Trooblrs  CURF.D.  No  charge  unless  cure 
Is  effected.  Consultation  free.  Call  or  aduress  for  pam. 
phlet.  DR8.  PORTERFIELD  &  LOSEY,  838  Market  St 
S»n  Francisco.  Cal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


each;  untested,  $1.00  each. 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Tested,  $2.00 
L  Hives,  $1.90  each.   Root's  T 


groove  sections,  $5.00  per  1000.   Dadant'i  comb  foundatloOj 

  -  tj-,, 


luuiu  iiniiniwTinfiij 

k  P'lund.  ^  x^kers,  91.00  each.  Qlobo  vellt,  tl,0( 
WH.  BTYAN  k  HON,  San  Mateo,  Oal. 
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Bbft.  10,  18M 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL 
iDOOrporated  April,  18Ti. 


Authorised  Ompital  $l,000,00»i 

Okpltal  paid  np  and  Beierre  Fund  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stookholders.. .  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Prteldent 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vlee-President 

ALBEKT  liONTPELLIEB  Csshler  and  Mansgsi 

FBANK  McMULLKN  SecreUry 

Oeoeral  Baoklne.  Deposits  received,  Gold  sod  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  booKbt  and  eold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  speolaJty. 

Janaarv  1.  I!W2  A.  IIONTPKLLFER.  Manacrer. 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  moet  complete  Inventions  (or  drying 
Raisins  and  Prunes  by  eteam  in  34  hours — other 
(rulta  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
•II  syrup.  Juice  and  flavor  In  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  76  Ibe  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  (or  circu- 
Urs.  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BTAPURATING 
ft  M'F'O  CO.,  847  ^  8.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10, 12  and  14  (t. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Olass  Mill  In 
the  market 

Every  One 
Guaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  nheels 
to  get  out  o(  order. 
The  elmplest  mill  in 
the  world. 

Agents  anted 

—  iDDansa — 


TEDMAN,  HOOKER  k  CO,,  Sai  FMcisco  or  Fresno. 


WIND  MILLS 


O 
O 
D 


If  you  are  handling  Wi.nd 
Mills  you  cannot  aflford  to  do 
so  longer  without  having  our 
prices.  If  you  want  a  Wind 
Mill  for  your  own  use  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  purchase  be- 
fore seeing  our  line. 


BELOIT 


T 
E 
E 
L 


ECLIPSE- HUSTLER 

Hl.VU  9I1LL8  are  the  malt 

ANGLE  &  TUBULAR  STEEL  TOWERS! 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co^ 


Oieation  this  paper.) 


CHICAQO.  lU^ 


S.  p.  TftYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Maflnlaciiirers  and  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

Lining  Paper  o(  every  description  lor  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAISIH   WR.4P8  AND  8WBAT  PAPERS. 

Maoilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Manufacturers  of  "Easiio"  Paper  Bass. 

«lfl  Olay  Street,  Ban  FraneUen 


PLOWS 

si-BAe&  HAMILTON  sAcm 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 


Hldos  orx 


Belts. 


QUICKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 


OAREFULEST. 
CAPACITY  FROM  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONE  BOY   CAN   BUN  IT. 
tr  Sand  (or  Illustrated  clrcolar  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSHER.  CHANDLER  &  CO,,  •  •  -  218  Front  Street,  Maiiufacturer«, 
G.  G.  WICK  SON  &  CO.,  -      ■  3  &  5  Front  Street,  Selling  Agents, 

SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  da  you  usa  aiir  Patent 

swwfCROSS  HEAD??!^' 


IF  NOT;  WHY  NOT  7 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Oo* 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street 


P.&B  .DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Febw  28, 1883.) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fruits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT,    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD, 

Pnt  n  in  Rolls  containiDg  1000  spare  feet,  or  in'  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  1  36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIUCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SEND  FOB   OATALX>GDB   AND  PBIOB  LIST  OP 


FRESNO  AGRIOULTURAL  WORKS. 


FRESNO.  OAL. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $60,  DellTered  Aoywher*  In  the 
ODtted  8t»tes. 

These  Scales  bate  STEEL  BEARINQS,  Not  Wood— 
BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
I  From  as  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Trnman , Hooker  &  Co..  San  Franciaoo. 


EogravlDgTB  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  (or  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  printing 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  |>ortrait8,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo 
jrraphB,  Btereoscopio  news,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
litliographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  dties  and  In  all 
towns.    Address,  (or  further  lD(ormatlon,  Diwbt  ENORAViNa  Co.,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY  ^  CO,  {'^j^^fo^^a^roS;.'  !  PATENT  AGENTS, 


Coii)|iii3$ioD  IHercliapt^s 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 A>D  PiALms  la  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Prnita. 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advano«B  made  on  OonalBmaeDta. 
808  ft  310  Davla  St.,        San  Franeli'  o. 

[F.  O.  Box  UM.1 
JVVoiidgnmsnts  Solldtod, 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

COl,  SOS,  606,  607  A  600  Front  St., 
And  SOO  Washington  St,  SAN  FRAN0I80O. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS. 

POUI.TBT .  EO  OS,  O  A  M  K,GB  AIM ,  PBO  DCOB 
AND  wool.. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

OONSIOmCENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETURBA 
418,  416  *  417  WMhln«ton  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  SOW.)  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  CaUfomla  St.,  S.  F. 
HembsTf  of  the  San  Franoisco  Prodaee  Exchanc*. 


fVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advance* 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest 


(ISTABUSHXI)  1864.) 

SEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

80  Olay  Street  and  38  Oommerclal  Stre*^, 
Sam  FaiNOUoo,  Cal. 
ia-SHIPPLNO  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTT.-Ct 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Bsat  Bios.  Estiblishsd  1Kb. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F.  Produce  and  Haj  Exchange. 
OUB  8FEUIAI.TIE8— Grain,  Baana  *  Hay. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  others  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  CL\V  ST..  San  Franciaoo,  Oal. 


EVELETH  &  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  422  Front  St..  and  221,  22S, 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-THK- 


Porteons  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  Ai  ril  8,  1S83.    Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Manufactured  by  Q.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  la  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditshea,  Levee  Build* 
Ing.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc 

This  implement  wHil  lake  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
depoelt  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Orader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  thess 
Scrapers  are  in  um  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

tM"  This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufaa. 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  (40 ;  Steel  two-horse,  (81. 
Address  all  order*  to  G.  LIS8BNDEN,  Stockton. 
OalUamla. 


BEST   TREE  WASH. 

Oreenbank"  98  devrees  POWDERED  OACSTIO 
SODA  (testa  96  I-IO  per  cent)  recommended  by  lha 
highest  authorities  In  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  eta ,  lor  sale  by 

T.  W.  JAOKSON  A  CO.. 
UaoDfactarart'  Asenls, 
Mo.  6  MABKBT  ST^      -     Ban  PranclMO. 


I 


I 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  September  6, 1892. 
The  week  was  broken  by  a  holiday  on  Monday, 
which  Is  to  be  followed  by  another  on  Friday.  The 
two  holidays  coming  so  near  together  are  a  disturb- 
ing element  in  the  local  market,  and  until  passed, 
operators  in  farm  produce  are  more  or  less  offish. 
The  cholera  scare  at  the  East  and  abroad,  is  still  be- 
ing used  for  all  it  is  worth  by  bear  operators  to  de- 
press the  value  of  commodities  subject  to  speculative 
Influences.  As  is  usually  the  case,  wheat  has  been 
the  target,  and  so  far,  success  appears  to  have 
crowned  the  attacks  of  the  bears.  Under  a  normal 
condition  of  affairs,  the  wheat  markets  of  the  world 
ought  to  be  considerably  higher  than  they  are  now 
reported.  European  authorities  estimate  that  the 
shortage  in  the  world's  wheat  crop  is  about  80,000  000 
bushels  in  comparison  with  the  outturn  last  year  It 
is  said  that  since  these  estimates  were  put  out  the 
European  crop  is  not  turning  out  so  large  as  it  was 
estimated  up  to  two  weeks  ago,  while  in  the  United 
States  the  falling  off  is  still  more  marked,  owing  to 
shrunken  grain  in  the  northwestern  central  States. 
It  is  now  claimed  that  the  crop  in  this  country  will 
not  go  much,  if  any,  above  475,000,000  bushels  against 
615,000,000  bushels  in  1891.  A  decrease  o<  140,000,000 
will  make  itself  felt  later  on  in  the  various  demand 
markeis.  The  crop  is  not  only  smaller,  but  the  flour- 
making  quality  of  the  wheat  in  the  central  States  is 
very  considerably  reduced. 

The  local  market  holds  steady  with  a  firm  under- 
tone. The  export  clearances  show  a  decided  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  week  Farmers  ofler  I  heir 
wheat  sparingly,  preferring  to  hold  for  belter  prices 
later  on.  Brieht,  plump  barley  has  had  good  sup- 
port, but  dark  and  otherwise  poor  barley  has  ruled 
barely  steady.  Heavy  shipments  of  the  better 
grades  continue  to  go  forward  quite  freely,  with  New 
York  and  Liverpool  the  principal  buyers.  While  the 
very  high  tarifl  placed  on  barley  imported  into  this 
country  is  said  to  have  caused  Canadian  farmers  to 
devote  less  attention  to  its  cultivation  ,  yet  the  price 
on  this  coast  and  also  at  the  East  is  fully  25  per  cent 
less  than  at  the  like  date  in  1891.  This  decline  is  in 
the  face  of  a  decreased  acreage,  compared  with  that 
seeded  in  1891,  of  about  ten  per  cent.  A  larger  crop 
abroad  and  a  strong  selling  pressure  are  against 
American  barley  at  present,  but,  like  wheat,  it  looks 
as  if  the  market  will  do  better  later  on,  or  as  soon  as 
the  selling  pressure  is  withdrawn.  Oats  have 
barely  held  their  own,  owing  to  heavy  receipts  and 
an  oflish  demand.  Many  consignments  were  forced 
on  the  market  to  gave  expense.  Corn  ruled  weak  in 
the  absence  of  an  active  shipping  demand.  The 
crop  in  the  central  Sta'es  will  fall  considerably  below 
that  gathered  in  last  year.  Rye  has  held  fairly  steady. 
At  the  lower  priees,  it  attracts  more  attention.  The 
large  crop  abroad  is  against  any  shipping  demand, 
except  at  low  prices. 

Feedstuff  sold  at  lower  figures.  The  decline  in 
millstuff  was  due  to  heavy  receipts  of  bran  and 
screenings  from  up  North.  The  feeding  demand  con- 
tinues to  enlarge.  Rolled  barley  has  met  with  a 
good  home  and  shipping  demand.  Straw  is  barely 
steady.  Hay,  outride  of  the  more  choice  grades,  has 
been  irregular,  with,  at  times,  concessions  made  to 
induce  buying.  While  there  have  been  more  or  less 
concessions,  yet  it  is  claimed  that  they  were  not  so 
frequent  as  has  been  the  case  in  any  week  since  the 
middle  of  July.  The  consumption  demand  was  free. 
There  were  a  few  shipments  to  Central  America. 

Butter  has  barely  held  its  own  the  past  week.  The 
rapid  advance  has  drawu  in  more  liberal  supplies, 
and  at  the  same  time  attracted  the  trade  to  pickle 
The  latter  coming  into  competition  with  good  to 
choice  fresh  butter  will  naturally  prevent  an  ad- 
vance in  these  grades,  and  cause  gilt-edged  to 
barely  miintain  the  advanced  figures.  If  rains  hold 
off,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  market  will  do 
better,  owing  to  high  prices  in  the  central  States 
precluding  the  possibility  of  sending  us  supplies  of 
creamery,  and  without  free  receipts  from  the  East 
the  surplus  on  this  coast  will  be  exported,  as  stated, 
unless  early  rains  set  in  and  natural  pasture  be 
provided  in  the  southern  and  central  counties. 
Cheese  has  held  to  steady  prices.  The  eastern 
market  is  reported  strong.  Strictly  fresh-laid,  selected 
eggs  have  met  with  a  strong  demand,  and  caused 
slightly  better  prices.  Choice  eggs  were  also  in  good 
demand,  but  all  below  the  latter  quality  was  more 
or  less  irregular.  Bakers  have  been  free  purchasers 
of  as  is  at  around  18  cents  for  eastern. 

Garden  truck  has  been  more  or  less  irregular.  The 
demand  is  fair  for  the  season.  Onions  have  held  to 
weak  prices.  Diseased  and  otherwise  poor  potatoes 
have  favored  buyers,  but  choice  good  keepers  have 
had  good  support  at  steady  but  firm  prices.  The 
shipping  demand  was  only  fair. 

Hop-picking  is  in  full  blast.  So  far  as  wa  are  able 
to  learn,  buyers  and  sellers  are  still  apart.  The  latter 
are  confident  that  better  prices  will  obtain  after  this 
crop  is  gathered.  Honey  has  come  in  freely,  but  the 
market  held  strong  in  sympathy  with  high  markets 
at  the  Eist.  Fall  wool  has  been  disappointing  in 
the  smallness  of  the  movement  and  the  low  prices 
current  Livestock  did  not  change  very  materially. 
Poultry  has  been  in  oversupply,  which  caused  free 
rejections  and  irregular  prices.  Hay  product  has  de- 
clined, owing  to  the  cholera  scare  at  the  East.  Beans 
have  held  strong.  New-crop  Limas  are  in  active  de- 
mand for  shipment  to  the  East.  Mustard-seed  is 
coming  in  quite  freely.  The  market  shows  continued 
strength. 

About  all  the  new-crop  walnuts  have  been  con- 
tracted. The  market  for  other  new-crop  nuts  has  a 
strong,  healthy  appearance,  although,  it  Is  said, 
buyers  are  talking  bearish.  The  foreign  crop  of 
Brazil  and  almonds  is  reported  short. 


The  fruit  market  has  been  in  that  condition 
peculiar  to  the  season  of  the  year,  except  that  so  far 
the  East  has  taken  green  fruit,  more  freely  later  in 
the  season  than  ever  before,  although  the  cholera 
scare  is  said  to  be  cau-ing  more  indifferent  buying 
at  New  York.  Very  choice,  firm,  green  fruit  is 
growing  scarce.  Whit  is  now  called  choice  was  a 
short  time  ago  only  coasidered  good.  Canners  are 
still  in  the  market  for  canning  varieties,  but  they 
are  bidding  lower  prices.  The  sup  .ly  of  overripe 
fruit  appears  to  be  increasing,  which  has  caused  a 
weaker  market  and  lower  prices  for  oB'  qualities. 
The  mountain  tree  fruit  coming  to  hand  is  generally 
good  to  choice  and  commands  the  h'ghest  market 
prices.  Grapes  have  come  in  more  freely,  which  heg 
caused  a  shading  in  prices.  Choice,  good-keeping 
apples  are  still  in  light  supply.  For  the  more  choice 
there  is  a  quick  market.  Dried  fruit  has  had  strong 
support  in  an  improved  demand  from  the  East. 
Foreign  advices  report  strong  markets  for  prunes  and 
a  better  feeling  in  raisins.  These  advices  naturally 
strengthen  the  market  in  this  country.  It  now  looks 
as  if  the  bulk  of  dried  peaches,  prunes  and  other 
dried  fruit  has  been  bought  for  shipment  to  the  East, 
but  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  heaviest 
purchases  are  made. 

Grain  Futares. 


Liverpool. 

The  foUowiDg  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Sept.      Oct.     Nov.      Dec.  Jan. 

Thursday  Sslljd  6alOid   esOUd   6802Jd    ....  d 

Friday   6sOU).d  esOJld  6B02id  6si,3  d    ....  d 

Saturday  CsOO  d   Gsijlid   esOiJd   6803  d  BsOSJd 

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  following  are  the  prices  for  Calltoroia  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week: 

O.  O.     P.  S.     N.  D.     for  P.^S.  VFeather. 
Thursday...  3286d    3289  1    3286d       Easier.  Fine. 

Friday  3286d    32s9d    32s6d       Steadier.  Wet 

Saturday..  3236d    3289d    3266d       Steady.  Unsettled. 

Monday  

Tuesday  

To-day  s  cablegram  Is  as  follows: 

LiVERPODL,  Sept.  6.  — Wheat— Quiet.  California  spot 
lots,  64  id;  off  coast,  3  s  3d;  just  shipped,  328  9d;  nearly 
due,  32s  3d;  cargoes  off  coast,  slow;  on  passage,  rather 
easier;  whtaai.  on  P't  sage  to  cOQtiueut,  938,' UO  qrs;  what 
and  dour  on  passage  to  U.  K.,  2.118,00U  qrs;  French  couutry 
markets,  quiet;  wealh  riu  England,  cloudy. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.  Sept.   Oct  Dec. 

Thursday   131     mi  139 

Friday   13U   133i  l.)9 

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday   

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram: 

Nrw  Youk,  Sept.  6.  Wheat-78c  for  September;  79{c 
for  October;  and  82gc  for  December. 

Chicago. 

Day.  Sept.    Oct.    Dec.  May 

Thursday   Iil34    125      128i  .... 

Friday   123     123^     1281  .... 

Saturiay   121}   122j    12ti  136J 

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram: 

CniCAGO,  Sept.  6.— Wheat— 72Sc  for  September;  81Sc  for 
May;  and  76c  for  December. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.     Sept.     Oct.      Dec      M  iy 

Thursday,  high  St   131J     131i      ....  1J5 

lowest   l*ji     I31J      ....  134J 

Friday,  highest:   I31J    13bJ 

"     luw.Bt   131i    135 

Saturday,  highest   131    135^  139 

lowest   1362    13)5  139 

Monday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest  

"  lowest  

The  following  are  to-day'>  recorded  sales  on  ^all: 
Morning  Informal.— Wheat,  buyer  Decembei.  60O  tons, 
.■Jl.JjJ;  -20',  $1.  ■;  £;  2jO,  .$1,335  ^  ctl.  Rtgiilar  Session. - 
Buyer  Decemb  r,  llOU  tons,  $1.31;  IW,  .$l.34j  Seller  i892, 
luU  tons,  $1.30}  ctl.  Afternoon.— Bjyer  December,  240U 
tons,  Si.3ii,  2u0,  $1.34i  ^  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Seller    Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.      Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec 

Thursday,  highest   88    93| 

"         lowest   8«    93 

Friday,  highest.   9  i 

lowest   92} 

Saturday,  highest   87i    875   

lowest   Sli    87| 

Monday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  h-ghest  

"  lowest  

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Regular  Session.— Barley,  December,  100  tons,  918c;  100, 
9IJc;  I'lU,  9  Jc.   Seller  189i,  new,  2JU  tons,  86Jc;  lOU,  86Sc; 
209,  86Jc  ^  ctl. 

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Sept,  5  —The  Mark  Lane  Express  says;  The 
receui-  heavy  rains  seriously  interrupted  the  wheat 
harvest  Oats  were  benefited,  but  too  late  to  make 
an  average  crop.  Old  wheat  averaged  323  6d,  and 
new  wheat  SOs  6d;  best  flour  is  slill  quoted  at  33s,  but 
a  decline  to  30.*  is  not  improbable  Barley  has  de- 
clined 3d  in  London  and  6d  in  the  Provinces. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets 

New  York,  September  2.— The  leading  wool  mar- 
kets report  a  quiet  demand,  but  firm  prices  on  all 
grades.  The  manufacturers  are  well  supplied,  and 
unless  they  can  get  wool  at  their  figures  are  not  in- 
clined to  buy.  The  stocks  are  larger,  but  they  are  in 
strong  hands.  Fleeces  still  lead  the  market  in  point 
of  demand.  They  are  the  cheapest  wool  on  the  mar- 
ket At  the  present  quo'aiions  they  are  firm,  and 
ought  to  go  higher,  or  else  other  grades  must  go  lower. 
Quarter-bloods  are  still  quiet.  There  Ih  very  little  do- 
ing iu  Texas  wools,  but  the  supply  is  light  and  prices 
are  unchanged.  Very  little  business  is  reported  in 
Calif  rnla  wools.  A  few  sales  are  reported  of  Mon- 
tana and  Utah  wools,  but  otherwise  the  Territories 
have  been  neglected.  There  is  only  a  moJerate  trade 
in  pulled  wools.  Australian  wools  are  in  light  de- 
mand. The  outlook  for  the  next  London  sales,  which 
will  open  September  13th,  is  favorable.  The  cholera 
reports  have  further  strengthened  the  position  of 
carpet  wools.  Manufacturers  are  buying  ahead  of 
their  wants  to  a  larger  extent  than  ever  before.  The 


supplleg  here  are  light  and  the  holders  are  very  firm 
In  their  demands.    Higher  prices  are  expected. 

New  York,  September  4  —The  demand  here  was 
only  moderate:  but  the  East  still  m*kes  a  go„d  show- 
ing. All  prlce^  retain  their  former  ranges  Califor- 
nia and  kindred  unw»shed  are  quoted  at  15o 
to  23c.  Sellers  policy  is  to  let  wool  go  freely,  believ- 
ing that  a  prompt,  steady  reduction  of  the  present 
ample  supplies  is  bound  later  on  to  g  ve  the  selling 
side  more  indepe  deuce  and  work  up  favorable  rates 
for  an  important  bulk  of  stock  that  is  certainly  worth 
a  better  average  than  early  sales  have  disclo  ed. 
During  the  week  whenever  fractional  advances  were 
suggested  with  any  Up  stiffuess.  buyers  at  ouce 
sought  sellers,  who  compreheuded  that  the  time  is 
not  yet  ripe  for  new  figures.  Sales  at  New  York, 
435,000  pounds  of  domestic  and  131,000  pounds  of 
foreign.  .Sales  at  Boston,  2,625,900  pounds  domestic 
and  780,000  pounds  foreign. 

Dried  Fruit. 

New  York,  .'September  4.— Canned  Fruits  are  with- 
out new  features.  Evaporated  are  nominal  at  12^c 
free  on  board. 

Prunes  -  B-tter  trade  feeling  is  noted.  Sixties  and 
nineties,  boxed,  sold  iu  good  blocks  at  ll^c  for  Octo- 
ber shipment  landed. 

Raisins— There  are  no  explicit  quotations,  and 
considerable  bearish  sentiment  pervades  the  market, 
supported  hy  the  heivy  shipments  of  Valencia  in 
view.  The  pool  enterprize  of  establishing  uniform 
qualities  is  heartily  commended.  Success  In  this 
way  will  prove  a  better  regulating  factor  In  the  mar- 
ket than  the  adoption  of  cast-iron  prices,  for  which 
buyers  are  in  no  mood  this  season. 

Apricots  are  scarce  and  in  demand.  Some  fancy 
Moorpa^ks  are  reported  at  19c;  othe'rchoice,  16@16J^c; 
a  car  of  good  grocery  trade,  15c;  all  spot. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  September  4.— Honey— A  car  of  light 
amber  sold  at  654';,  free  on  board 

Lima  Beans— Kound  lots  to  arrive  were  placed  at 
$210  landed;  closing  prices,  $2@2  55,  but  no  unfavor- 
able reaction  is  feared 

Mustard  Seed— Firm  with  the  lateness  of  the  new 
cnast  crop.  Old  yellow,  4%c;  brown,  4;^c;  wild,  3;g'!. 
The  stock  here  has  not  been  so  light  lor  the  past  ten 
ten  years;   Pioklers  generally  are  supplied. 

Canary  Seed— Is  up  to  454c  and  tending  higher. 

Hops— The  market  sags  under  light  trading  on  spot; 
cautious  bids  and  buying  attend  the  present  indefi- 
nite crop  accounts.  Prime  to  best  State  has  declined 
to  22>^@23>^o:  Pacific,  21}^(a23c.  These  rates  fully 
cover  future  States. 

English  HoD-Crop  Prospects. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express,  Aug  22d.  reports  as  fol- 
lows: The  reports  from  the  plantations  are  somewhat 
confllctlDg.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  week  pros- 
pects were  improving  generally,  the  hot  weather  be- 
ing of  great  assistance  to  the  plants  The  heavy 
storms  and  rains  of  the  last  few  days  have  destroyed 
much  of  the  vermin  that  tpas  left,  and  have  no  doubt 
been  the  means  of  saving  many  of  the  worst  grounds 
from  going  Into  a  black  blight.  There  is  still,  how- 
ever, a  great  deal  of  lice  in  a  la'ge  number  of  planta- 
tions, and  washing  has  again  been  done  t'^-day  at 
places.  The  forwaid  hops  are  looking  well,  and  the 
later  sorts  seem  to  be  coming  along  satisfactorily  in 
some  grounds,  though  in  others  they  are  described  as 
making  but  little  progress  toward  development. 
From  some  parishes  there  are  rei  orts  of  a  decided  in- 
crease of  mold,  consequent  upon  the  wet  weather, 
while  from  others  it  is  stated  that  mold  does  not 
spread.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  prospects 
are  better  than  last  week,  but  not  by  any  means 
bright.  The  crop,  if  it  cnmes  up  to  an  average  in 
quantity,  must,  under  the  circumstances,  be  one  of 
variable  quality,  and  the  relative  proportions  of 
healthy,  clean  hops,  indifferent  samples,  and  tho«e 
more  or  less  diseased,  will  be  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  weather  from  now  until  picking 
time.   Continental  reports  are  mostly  favorable. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Sept.  5,  '92,  were  as  follows : 


Flour,  qr.  Bks  139,054tBran,  sk 

Wheat,  Otis  389,l66;Buckwheat 


Barley, 
Rye,       ••  . 
Oats,       "  . 
Corn,      "  . 
•Butter,  "  . 

do  bxs  . 

do  bbls  , 

do  k  gs  . 

do  tubs  . 

do  i  bis  . 
tCheese,  ctis 

do  bxB.. 
Eggs,   doz . . 

do      "  Eastern  24.01' 

Beans,  sks.   4,961 

Potatoes,  sks   22  "19 

Onions,      "    1,99, 


93,78  i  Middlings 
2  4951  Chicory,  bbls 
12,5;8!Hi.p',       "  . 
3,308  Wool, 


1,00? 
1,180 

97 
779 

29 

87 
807 

10 
22,141' 


ton 


22,625 

2,770 
220 
27 
1,071 
5,1  36 
200 


Hay, 
Straw, 

Wine,  gals   264,330 

Brandy,  "    610 

Raisins,  bxs    1,413 


Honey, 

Peanuts,sk3   

Waluuts  "   

Almonds"   

Mustaid  *'   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broum  com,  bbls. 


196 


210 
3,747 
241 

'295 


•OverI'd,  341  ctls.   t  Overland,  80  ctls. 


Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Aug.  31. 

1892-93  1891-92 

■Wheat,  ctls  1,588.453  2,885,445 

Flour,  bbls   196,538  209,726 

Barley,  ctls   297,281  142,8i3 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Sept.  4,  the  following  sum- 
m      tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

^On  the  way—.  In  port— ^ 

1892.         1891.  1892.  1891. 

San  Frandsco  294,(i28      421,817  '155,473  67,183 

San  Diego                 19,635       27,891  4,640   

San  Pedro                 12,4S0        5,U22  ....  ■) 

Oregon                      49,165       59,023  39,856    }■  15,639 

Puget  Sound   39,323       26,004    J 


Totals  414  531      539,162  199,869 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  44.653;  1891,  62,140. 


83,822 


Cereals. 

London  Agricultural  Gazette,  Aug.  22d,  gays:  "Last 
year  at  this  lime  the  wheat  cop  more  especially  was 
very  much  '  in  sight,'  from  the  writer's  point  of  view, 
all  over  the  best  wheat-growing  districts  of  England; 
now  the  crop  does  not  fill  the  eve  in-sh^af  as  it  did 
then  (so  uniformly  at  least),  and  it  would  be  an  ex- 
ceptionally bo  d  man,  who  ha-i  had  exceptional  op- 
portunities of  ot)8ervation,  who  would,  at  this  junc- 
ture, hazird  an  opinion  on  the  wheat  crop  on  that 

E'irtion  of  England  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  chalk 
Ills  running  from  Gloucestershire  to  Norfolk,  and 
Including  the  most  important  wheat  growing  coun- 
ties other  than  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  The 
Fen  country  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire  has 
hitherto  been  reported  upon  favorably. 

The  Hungarlau  Ministry  of  Husbandry  makes  the 
following  estimates  In  hectoliters  of  wheat  harvests, 
together  wiih  Importations  which  will  be  needed: 
(■ireat  Britain,  '23  OOO.tOO  to  25,001). 000,  Imports  56  OUO,- 
OOO  to  58,000  OOO:  France,  105  000.000,  imports  16  000,- 
000;  Germany  34  000,000  to  35,OOJ,000,  Imports,  5,000,- 
000  to  6  000,000:  Italy  40,OiK),000,  impor  s,  9.000.000  to 
12,000,000;  Austria  17,000,000  to  18,000,0n0;  imports 
8.1/00  000  to  10,000,000:  total  harvest  266  500,000  to 
270,800,000;  total  Imports,  144  600  000  to  153  000.000. 
The  rye  harvest  of  these  countries  is  estimated  at 
440,000,000,  against  3:0,000,0  0.  This  makes  the  im- 
port requirements  of  all  European  importing  coun- 
tries 320,000.000  to  348,000,000  b'-  hels.  The  require-  , 
meiits  of  other  countries  are  about  20,000,000  buohels,  ' 


making  the  requirements  of  the  world  340,000  000  to 
368,000,000  bushels,  or  an  aveiage  of  364  000.000  bush- 
els. I  he  export  surplus  of  the  United  States  is  160,- 
ono  000  bushels.  South  America  and  Australia  '20  000,- 
000  bushels,  India,  Servia  Turkey,  P.-rsla  Egypt, 
Turkey-Hungary  91,000,000  bushels,  leavli  g  82,00j,'i00 
bushels  to  be  supplied  by  Russia,  Roumauia  and 
Bulgaria.  The  estimate  of  the  world's  crop,  us  given 
by  the  same  authority,  makes  a  to  al  of  wheat  of 
2,l'27,000,i  00  bushels,  against.  2.352.000,000  the  previous 
year.  The  decrease  is  230,000  too  bushels.  The 
world's  rye  crop  estimated  at  1,245,000,000  bushels, 
against  1.047  oi'O  000  basQels  last  year,  an  increase  of 
198,000,000,000  bushels. 

Toe  sell  'US  injury  to  the  French  wheat  crop  reported 
last  fall  was  confirmed  by  the  imports  of  wheat  this 
year,  which  were  the  largest  on  record,  exceeding 
the  estimate  bs  several  million  bushels.  The  total 
for  the  year  was  113,212  000  bushels,  aeainf  t  46  161,000 
buiihels  the  previous  year  and  '24,876  000  bush  Is  two 
years  ago.  Notwithhtandlug  the  euormous  imports 
the  past  year,  the  bonded  stocks  of  wheat  on  August 
1,  was  only  1,118.1.00  bushels,  against  6,448,000  bushels 
the  previous  year  and  2  604,000  bushels  two  year.^  ago. 
The  crop  this  yeir  is  varlousU  estimated  from  276  - 
00  1,000  to  299.000  001,  or  say,  '285  000,000  bushels  for  an 
average,  inrticatiup  requirements  of  60,000,000  to  60- 
000,000  bushels  for  the  comii  g  year. 

Dornbusch  estimates  the  ciop  of  wheat  in  Europe 
at  1.154  OOO.iiOO  bushels,  against  1.060,0u0,000  bushels 
last  year,  and  1,320,000,000  bushels  two  years  before. 
Outside  of  Europe,  the  crop  of  America  shows  a  de- 
crease of  52  OWi.OOO  bushels. 

The  cflici  l  report  of  the  Russi<n  crop  in  Russia 
proper  is  figured  as  meaning  600,000,000  bushels  of 
rye,  against  539  000,000  last  year,  and  721  0:jo,00o  bush- 
els the  previous  year.  The  win  er  wheat  c^op  i-  esti- 
mated at  52,000.000  bushels,  again  t  71  000,000  bushels 
last  year,  and  an  average  of  72  0(.0,000  bushels  f  .r  the 
last  eight  years.  The  spiing  wheat  crop  is  estimated 
at  172.010,000  bushels,  agaln-t  109.0011,000  busheU  last 
year  and  131,000,000  bushels  in  1890.  The  trouble 
with  these  estimates  is  that  the  Russiau  repons  are 
Usually  much  in  excess  of  wtiat  actually  turns  out, 
tho  Kussian  reports  being  influenced  bv  desires  to  re- 
port a  big  crop. 

The  local  wheat  market  was  quiet  to-day  at  steady 
prices.  The  better  grades  of  shipping  and  milling 
continues  to  b>-  offered  sparingly  and  to  secure  a 
round,  straight  parc>-l,  buyers  have  to  pay  an  advance 
on  bids.  The  offerings  are  largely  of  small  parcels 
and  of  varying  grades.  It  is  claimed  that  higher 
pi  ices  are  bid  in  the  country  tban  in  this  city.  Ex- 
porters and  millers  appear  to  coufi  ie  their  purchases 
to  nearby  wants.  This  season,  owing  to  the  milling 
trust,  there  is  less  buying  competition  for  milling 
wheat. 

Bright  barley  was  firm  to-day  under  a  fair  shipping 
and  home  demand.  Dark  barley  and  poor  gr  des 
were  barely  steady.  It  Is  claimed  that  tne  sales  of 
barley,  so  far  this  season,  arc  fully  double  what  they 
were  during  the  like  time  last  teason  The  low 
prices  now  ruling  have  created  a  larger  feeding  de- 
mand and  also  free  buying  for  shipping  and  malting. 

Oats  were  generally  easy,  althougn  no  changes  in 
quotations  were  reported.  There  were  several  con- 
signments which  had  to  be  placei  to  save  expenses, 
and  to  sell  them,  concessions  were  oSered  Bright, 
choice  grades  are  not  ofiering  very  freely,  but  the 
iHrge  ofierlugs  of  other  grades  unfavorably  affects 
them. 

t.'orn  was  barely  steady.  The  demand  was  of  an 
offish  character.  The  stock  is  not  large,  while  the 
crop  promises  to  be  less  than  it  was  last  year. 

Rye  was  steady  at  quotations. 

Feedstuff. 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  groundfeed,  but  the 
heavy  offerings  caused  the  market  to  rule  in  buyers' 
favor.  '1  he  demand  for  rolled  and  ground  barley  is 
steadily  enlarging 

Hay  was  fairiy  firm  for  the  more  choice  grades, 
steady  for  good,  but  weak  for  poor.  There  Is  a  grow- 
ing belief  that  the  market  will  soon  begin  to  do 
better,  provided  heavy  rains  do  not  set  in  soon. 
Farmers,  it  is  claimed,  have  abo  it  sold  or  else  ware- 
housed thf  ir  surplus  crop,  and  when  either  is  an  ac- 
complished fact,  the  maraet  usually  strengthens. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  market  for  butter  was  reported  Irregular  to- 
day. The  more  choice,  giU-edg  d  is  said  to  be  well 
held;  but  even  with  the  supply  in  hand,  unless  an 
active  demand  sets  in  to  clean  it  up  quickly,  the 
quaUty  is  apt  to  deteriorate.  Warm  and  sultry 
weather  to-day  causes  a  better  feeling  with  holders 
of  gili-edged  Some  concessions  were  made  to  day  in 
good  to  choice. 

Cheese  was  steady  with  a  fair  demand  reported. 

Choice,  selected  fresh-laid  eggs  moved  of}'  freely  to- 
day with  some  extra  fine  stock  said  to  have  been 
placed  at  an  advance  on  outside  q  lOtations.  Choice 
candled  eggs  and  choice  packs  of  eastern  were  firm. 
Eggs  suitable  for  bakers  and  Chinese  were  unchanged. 

Vegetables. 

The  receipts  of  eggplants  were  more  liberal  to-day, 
but  only  the  poorer  xuftered  in  price.  The  market 
for  garden  truck  was  essentially  unchanged.  There 
was  a  fair  local  and  outside  demand.  Green  corn 
was  in  lighter  receipt. 

Sweet  potati  es  met  with  a  fair  demand  to-day. 
Receipts  were  tree,  but  the  market  held  up  well. 

Potatoes  did  not  show  any  material  change.  There 
was  a  lair  shipping  and  home  d  maud  for  the  more 
choice  good-keepers,  but  the  oversupply  of  pootor 
kinds  kept  the  market  easy. 

Fruit. 

For  fresh  fruit  the  market  was  irregular  to-day. 
Choice  and  firm  good-sized  canning  fruit  was  wanted 
and  tor  which  good  prices  were  bid.  The  general 
rang  :  bid  by  cauners  was  1J4@ '/^  els.  per  pound  for 
peaches,  75  cts.  to  $1  per  bL.x  for  Bartlett  pears.  1@ 
1%  CIS.  per  pound  tor  colored  plums  and  l!^t(«2cl8. 
for  white.  For  each  of  the  above  Kinds  an  advance 
was  paid  if  the  fruit  was  extra  in  all  respects.  Choice 
fruit  was  scarce,  but  poor  was  in  more  liberal  sup- 
fly  aud  very  hard  ti  sell.  The  general  market  was 
weak    Mountain  fruit  is  wanted 

uantelouues  sold  slightly  higher.  There  was  a 
good  outside  demand. 

Grapes  are  coming  In  quite  freely.  While  choice 
have  leady  sales,  poor  are  slow  even  at  low  prices. 

Eastern  mail  advices  received  to  day  report  a  very 
strong  foreign  market  for  prunes,  with  French 
driers  claiming  their  ability  to  market  the  crop  In 
Europe.  These  advices  report  that  the  trade  is  com- 
ing into  the  market  for  Lalifornia  dried  fruit.  They 
have  heretofore  held  aloof,  thinking  Pacific  coast 
crop  advices  were  colortd.  Raisms  are  showing 
more  strength  at  home  and  abroad.  We  advance 
(he  quotations  for  choice  dried  apnles;  all  kluds  of 
apricots  are  quoted  higher,  as  are  choice  to  fancy 
peaches.  It  Is  claimed  that  buyers  are  purchasing 
quite  freely  iu  the  luterior,  but  their  buying  is  con- 
fined largely  to  the  more  choice. 

Live  Stock. 

There  are  conflicting  reports  regarding  rains  in 
Arizona,  but  judging  from  reported  lighter  offerings 
of  bullocks  aud  beefcattle  in  general  from  Ailzona 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  Slate,  theie  must  be 
some  foundation  to  the  report  of  heavy  rainfalls.  The 
local  market  for  bullocks,  mutton  sheep  aud  hogs  is 
steady.   The  cousumftion  shows  signs  of  increasing. 
Miscellaneous- 
Poultry  was  demoralized  uud  r  free  receipts  and 
only  a  fair  di^mnnd.   There  are  too  many  small-sized 
and  (.oor-conditioned  fowls  coming  in.    Large,  fat 
fowls  are  readily  placed,  but  small,  and  also  poor, 
are  ha'd  to  sell. 
This  year's  crop  of  Llmas  Is  about  all  under  con- 
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Sm.  10,  im 


tract  It  Is  now  claimed  that  3K®3Jic  f.  o  b.  Is  now 
asked.  Thestock  of  old  beans  is  well  cleaned  up. 

Hops  were  Inactive  both  buyers  and  sellera  being 
apart.  Mail  advices  received  from  New  iork  report 
salos  of  choice  State  at  25c. 

Both  lall  and  frpriiig  wools  are  slow,  wlln  quota- 
tions irregular  and  hara  to  give  correctly. 

Hay  product  was  reporied  weak,  but  no  lower. 

Sugar  was  advanced  another  J^c  per  pound  the 
past  week.  

General  Produce. 


Extra  oboloe  In  (ood  v»elUkges  fetch  an  adranoe  on  top 
uaotstlous,  wnlle  veir  poor  grades  «U  lew  than  the  lowe- 


qaotatlouB. 

BKAN8  AND  PBA8 

Bayo,  otl  J  <iO  "  " 

Butter   2  eO 


Pea  2  40  I 

Bed  2  60  ( 

Pink   3  30  I 

Small  Wblt«   ..  3  30  i 
Large  White. ...  2  20  ^ 

Lima....        ..  2  75  I 

Fid  Pean.hlkere  1  £0 

Do  gr^n   I  50 

Da  Nlies   1  30 

Split   4  60 

BUTTKR. 
CaL  Poor  to  (air.lt  17  @ 
Do  good  to  choloe  23  lis 
Do  Giltedged...  '8  @ 
Do  Creamery  roUa  25  @ 
Do  do  Oilte  ige. .     —  & 

Kaatern.  ladle         17  m 

Cal.  Pickled   21  @ 

Cal.  Keg  iO  @ 

CHEE.SE 
Oal.  choice  cream    9  (g 
Da  (air  to  fcood      Ti  ct 
Do  (tilt  edged..     —  O 

Do  skim   5  @  61 

Youug  America    —  (g  11 
EGGS. 

Oal.  "as  is,"  doi.  17  «t  15 
Do  shaky   14  &  16 

Do  ca  died   21  ««  23 

D.  c  oio-   21  &    3 J 

Do  fresh  laid...  31  @  32 
Doao  Beiecv-d..  — lo  34 
rastern  "as  ij".     17  @  19 

Do  »odled   21  W  33 

Do  iielecten   24  (<*  25 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
large  o  gs  and  iuside  prices 
for  miied  bizes -small  egga 
aod  bard  co  sell. 

FKED. 

Bran,  ton..  ,..  1»  50  @1C  00 


Septesiber  6,  1892. 

Sonora   1  25  @  1  41i 

HOPb. 

1892  Bid   17  @  IS 

PLUUK. 
Sxtra,  OltyMilla  4  00  @  — 
DoCouatryMills  4  OJ  @  - 
lupertine.   3  60  (g  3  00 

NUTS-JOBBIKO. 

iValnuU,  OaL  &>  61^- 

DoOhoioe   8t« 

Do  paper  shell . .      5i  ^ 
Almonds,  s(t  shl. 

Paper  shell  

Hard  Shea  

Brazil,   

Pecans  smalL . . 

Do  large   14(< 

Peanuts   H 

Filberts   11  M  — 

Hickory   7  a  8 

Chestnuts   16 

ONIONS 

SUverskin   30  @  4) 

POTATOEb. 
Barlf  Rose,  ctl.    40  @  55 
1  i  Peerless   45 


Garnet  CbiUes  50  0  70 
Kurbank  Seedlings  45  (g  70 
Do  do  ealioas  6)  @  93 
£  •  tra  choice  sell  (or  more 
money, 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doi   5  50  @  6  50 

Roosters.old....  5  50  (i«  6  50 

Do  young   4  50  @  6  00 

Broilers,  small..  2  00  S  2  75 

Do  large  3  (0  @  4  00 

Fryers   4  Ou  @  4  5j 

Ducks  4  0)  (5  4  50 

do,  large  ....  6  OD  (g  5  50 
do,  extra  large  6  00®  — 

GeuM.  pou          1  50  (4  1  73 

Goslings   —  @  — 

mrkeys,  Oobl'r.     19  ®  21 


reedioeal          27  00  ^3  i  00  rurkcys,  H»o«       17  (3  19 

Gr'd  Barley....  19  00  320  60  All  kinds  of  Poultry  if  poor 

Ulddlings  18  60  W20  00  or  small,  sell  at  less  th  u 

Oil  Oake  Heal..  025  00  quoted;  if  large  and  In  good 

Manhattan  Food  $  ctl.  coudition,  th:y  sell  for  more 

cabinet   ^  S  00  than  quoted. 

HAT.  Manhattan  Eg«  Food 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  00  ig    —     ^  lOC-lb  cabinet  8  00 


PEoviaioNS. 
Oal.BaooD,he'Ty,lb  11  & 


Do  choice   @12  50 

Wheat  and  Oats  8  50  Si  I  00 

WUd  Oats   8  00  @11  00 

Cultivated  do..  7  00  @10  00 

Barley   5  00  @  9  00 

AltaUa   7  00  @  9  0)  Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef 


Medium . 
Light. 
Lard. 


Straw,  bale  ....     40  @  65 

GRAIN.  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  otl.  77)9 

Do  Choice   85  @ 

Do  Brewing  ... .  92i'S 
Do  do  Cboioe...  96i| 
DodoOUtedge..  98if 
Do  Chevalier....     8  j@  1  10 
Dodo  Giltedge..  I  15 

Buckwheat   — 

Com,  White....  1  374 
Tellow,  large...  1 

Do  small   I  33{ 

Oats,  milling....  1  47 
Feed,  Cboioe....  1  37i 
Do  good  1  35 


Do  Common.. . 


Do  Oregon. 
Gray  


Wheat,  milling. 


Oommon . 


12 

12  m 

13J1 


15 


Hams,  Oal  Balt'd 
do  Eastern 

SEEDS 

AUaUa   -  i 

Clover,  Red          14  i 

White   20 

Flaxseed   3  00  < 

Hemp   M 

Mustard,  yellow      3}  § 
do  Brown....      21  § 
WOOL. 
Spring,  1893. 
Humb't  &Men'omo  17  & 

!jac'to  valley          ^®  ^ 

8  Joaquin  valley  11  & 
Oala'v  t  K'th'U.  16  & 
Or^on  Eastern.  12i@ 

do  valley   18  @ 

So'n  Coast,  de(. .  10  m 
Nevada  IHtate).     15  @ 

F^LL,  1892. 
San  Joaq'n,  plaiu   6  O  8i 
do  muuutain.. .    9&  11 

do  lamb   8  @  9 

HONEY. -1892  Crop. 
WhiteComb,3-Ib      9JC»  12* 
dodol-lttframe 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Boeswax,  lb.... 


>  3  25 
I  4 
4 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  (or  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  jiercbauts  for  conbignmeuts  by  growers, 
fiomething  very  fancy  fetches  an  advaoce  on  the  highest  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  spedfi  d,  are  for  fruit  in  sacks;  add 
for  50-Ib.  boxes  tc  per  lb.,  aad  for  35-Ib  boxes,  fc  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLES-1892.  IDo  do  fancy  13  0— 

Bnn-dried,  i's,  com'on  2i@  3i'8im-dr,  pl'd,  priine,bl.--  @— 

Do  do  prime   3|'^  4  Do  do  choice  —  &— 

Do  do  choice   4  @  4i  Do  dn  (anoy  —  @— 

Erap,peeled,  in  boxes, 

I    choice  17i@— 

I  Do  do  (ancv   20  di— 

PEAES-1892. 
Sun-dried,  quarteis. ..—  (3  3 
;Do  sliced  4  @  5 


Do  4liced,  oommon...  39^  4 

Do  do  prime   i  m  it 

Dodo  choloe  4iw  6J 

£V4P  bl.,rlng,SO-lbbx  7|@  8i 
Fancy  highest. 

APKiUoTS— 1832. 


Sun-dned.  unbl.  oom.        Si'Krap,  sliced^  in  boxes.  7  @  8 


Do  do  prime   Gld  8 

Do  do  choice   9  (31U 

Do  rileaohed,  prime.. .1;;|  4  — 

Do  do  choice  l  lt@— 

Dodo  (ancy  lli^  — 

Bvap.  choice,  in  boxes. 16  &  ~ 

Do  (ancy.  do  151^  — 

FIGS-1892. 

Sun-dried,  black  4i@  6 

Do  white  3  a- 

Do  do  washed  -  0 

Do  do  fancy  —  W— 

Dodo  pressed  —  &  — 

Smyrna  l>oxes  —  ftr — 

Do  sackr  —  @— 

GRAPES -1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemless. ..  3i^ 

Do  nnPt«tnin..^l   3 

NECTARINES-18J2. 

Red.  sun-dried  8  @  0 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes...—  (i— 

White,  sun-dried  9i  §ll 

Do  evanorat^wl   — 

PEAOHE8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled. 
oommon, bleached..  8  0  — 

Do  do  prime,  do  10 

Do  do  choice,  do  12 

Do  do  (ancy   12 

Evap,  unpeTd,  choice.  12L@ 


Do  ring  do   9  @10 

PLUMS  1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dried  S  &  9 

Do  evap.boxes,oholce.—  @— 

Do  do  do  f  tncy  —  @— 

Unpltv-rt   4  (S  5 

PRUNES -1892. 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  7i@  8 
Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  8i@  9 

Dodo  40  to  60   11  (sU 

Pibncy  sell  for  mor^  money. 

RAISINS-1S93. 
London  Layers, 

cluster,  W  bx...  1  90  (82  00 
Do  ch  Iccst  do.... I  t.O  @1  70 
Do  p.ime,  «  bx....l  40  @1  45 
boose  Muscatels, 
common,  %l  bx . .   —  @  — 

Do  choice,  do  1  25  @1  3j 

Do  fancy,  do. 


Unstem  ed  Musca- 
tels, In  sacks, «  n>    4  @  5i 
Stemmed  dodo....   ~  &  ~ 

^eedles»  do  do          —  &  — 

Dado«l  W-lbbx...  —  @  - 
-Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs  —  &  — 
Do  bleached, in  bxs   —  w  — 

—  I   Halves,  quartets  and  eighths 

—  |35,  60  and  76  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes. 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

btall  fed.  tm- 

Graas  fed,  extra  H'§— 

First  quality   ^  9- 

S^MJOnd  quality  4^^  — 

Third  quality  3J!a- 

Bullsand  thin  Cows.. .3  @- 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  44®— 

Do  light  £|5- 

Daury  6  A— 


MUTTON. 

Wethers  61 3- 

Ewes   6  0- 

Do  Spring   8  @- 

BOOS. 

Light,  »  tt>,  cents         ff !§- 

Medium   it'i- 

Ueavy   5  iS- 

Soft   4i@- 

Feeders  31 4- 

Stnok  Hoes.  zm- 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 

Calcutta,  spot   FJfi 

Wool  Bags   36  I 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholae  selected,  to  good  packages,  (etch  an  advance  on  the 
q  lotatlons,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  .September  6,  1893. 

Limes  Mex         6  00  @  6  00  ;   Fruit  in  bulk  to  ranners: 

Do  Cal   —  a     —  iPeais,  11  "2;  P.unis,  wlnt-.  It 

Lemons,  box....  1  00  ®  6  f 0  i,?2.;  colored.  l(o  14  ;  Peaches, 
Do  Hicily  choice  7  50  @  9  00  Kreettonn  a,il  c'iugs.  I}(a'2». 
btrawberiies,  per  chest—       iKxtra  choice  fruit  i»r  tpeciul 

Lougwortb...  6  00  @  8  CO  purposes  sells  at  aa  advance 

Sharpless  ....  4  00  0  b  00  ououtsi  e  quotations. 

Peaciies.  box...     40  @    75  ii»eoi»,8k   -@  75 

Do  Mountain...     !0  (<«    85  Carrots,  sk   40  a  — 

Brkbetries  *  ch  3  00  @  6  OO  iKkra.  d»y.  lb....  15  M  - 
Figs,  blk  box...     60  W    75  Do  green  box...     30  ig  55 

Do  White   30  @     60  ,farsaips,  cu   —  M  1  2) 

Aiples   4U  «    60  I  Peppers,  drv.  lb    10®  — 

Do  Gravenstein  75  @  1  00  iDo  grn  Cbiii,bx  2)  @  40 
Crabapples  . . .  60®  75  i  Do  do  Bells  . . .  20  @  40 
Canteluupes,  pr  I'urnips,  ctl   75(8  — 

crate    50  @  1  00  Cabbage,  100  lbs    45  (g  63 

Melous.pr  lOO.  6  00  *(I0  OO  iGarUc,  lb   —(8  - 

Nutmegs,  ?f  box     35  @     65  .Squash,  Sum,  bx     40®  65 

Oiapes.  pr  bx  -  TomatOfS,    i")  @  40 

Do  White   40^     60  Do  Kivur  Irg  bx     15  (*  25 

Do  Black   35(8    66  ;  String  Beaus.sk     —@  — 

Do  Muscats  ...     40  @     75  Cucumbers,  box     20  (g  40 

Dn  T  kays   65  (g  1  tO  .Mushrooms   .  .    —  OT  — 

Prunes,  Hung'n  35  Cit  60  I  Egg  Plant,  bx..  20  @  SO 
Do  Girman....  40  (S  60  Green  Oom,  box  40  (M  1  03 
Fluuis,  #  box..     iO  (rt    65  , Mar  fat  Squash, 

P.ara,  Bartlett.    60  (a    75     %!  ton   8  00  @10  (0 

Do  do  choice...  1  00  @    —  I 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Sisal,  3  yarns   9 

Do,  a  jarus,  llfcbt   94 

Duplex,  3  jariis   9 

Mai, ilu,  3  yarns,  heavy  ...10^ 
Pure  Manila,  3  and  4  y.  rns  l:i 
Do,  2  yarns,  light  12 


TWINK. 
Pure  Manila  Hop,  in  ba'ls, 

tarred     114 

Do,  (.rape-Vine,  in  balls 

or  coils  12 

Do.  Sp  iug  16 

Duplex  Hop.  in  balls,  tar'd  9i 
Do,  Grape  Vine,  in  balls 

or  cuils  104 


Wine. 

Red  and  White  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vint- 
age of  1891,  per  gal.  in  cellar  lots   10  @  16 


Auction  Sales  of  Calilornia  Fruits. 


At  New  York. 

Sept.  i.— Four  carloads;  Cliug  Peaches,  60o(a;$1.30; 
Late  Crawford  Peaches,  40c(.<<*l.o5;  Yellow  I'eai  hes, 
55@»5c;  Salway  Feaches,  gl;  Orange  Cling  Peacheb, 
45«i)t5B;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  <U@8Uc;  MoDevitl 
C'li'ug  Peaches.  75c(a($l;  Mitchell's  Peaches,  85c;  Birt- 
lett  fears.  8i.lf)tft2.:W;  Plums,  5Uc;  Uios  .  ruues.  $1.60 
(irl.BD;  Grapes.  3U(<(9Uc;  Tokay  Grapes,  single  cralcs. 
»1.9U®2.25;  Muscai  Grapef,  tingle  crates,  3ic;  Black 
Hamburg  Grapes,  single  crates  6ic;  White  Grapes, 
fciu^le  crates,  50c;  one  car  of  Beurre  Clairiseau  Pears 
arriving  iu  veiy  bad  order  sold  for  25(2. 70c. 

Sept.  1.— Three  carloadt:  Golden  Cling  Peaches, 
90c;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  75'';  McDeviti.  I'llug 
Peaches,  tiSc;  Muir  I'eaches,  60r;  Sustiuehauua 
Peaches.  76(g90c;  Tokay  Grapes,  half-era  es,  $\.lb®2; 
Muscat  Grapes,  half-ciates,  65c.  S  jme  Iruit  ic  bad 
order  sold  for  less. 

Sept.  2.— Three  carloads:  Salway  Peaches,  75c; 
Cliiig  Peaches,  GlicfcSl  35;  Rusquebanua  Peaches, 
60c@Si.35;  Late  Crawlord  Peaches,  75e(^$1.25;  Yellow 
Peaches,  4(3c(gil.20;  Bartlett  Pears,  81.26m3.10;  Gros 
Prunes,  (12  I0r<*2.60;  German  Piuues,  60c(a*2.lO;  Rose 
de  Peru  Grapes,  single  crates,  50c@$1.40;  Muscat 
Grapes,  hall-crates,  *1 30@l.40;  overripe,  6JiB76c; 
Tokay  Grapes,  half-cratis,  Si  40(;'3:  Malvoisie  'irapes, 
half-crates,  60c;  Ja^an  I'lums,  «2ia2.50;  Figs,  $2  95; 
Nectarines,  91X;. 

Sept.  2.  — f'our  carloads;  BarllPtt  Pears  $!.2.5@2.75; 
Beurre  (Jlairgeau  Pears.  $1.;W;  Beurre  Hardy  fears, 
SI. 50;  German  Prunes,  Sl.lOinl  30;  Silver  Prunes,  $1; 
Gros  Prunes,  *Ufi  1.70;  Fel.euberg  Prunes,  95c;  Japan 
Plums,  81  4^;  Egg  Plums,  80l®$1;  Tokay  Grapes,  half- 
crates,  81.35(^.;  Malaga  Giapes,  full  crates,  $2  40: 
Muscat  Gripes,  half-crates,  lOe;  Orange  Ciing 
Peaches,  7'i@85c;  Golden  Cll  g  Peaches.  SI;  Centen- 
nial Peaches,  »5c;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  86c;  Late 
Crawford  Peaches,  Sic.  Some  f.uit  which  ariivea  in 
bad  order  sold  at  less  prices. 

Sept.  3 —Two  carloadt;  Susquehanna  Peaches, 
Sl.lO;  Cling  Peaches,  aOcftigi.OS;  Late  Crawford 
Peaches,  83c;  Salway  Peaches,  $1;  Bartlett  Pears, 
81.3O(^'2.10;  Gros  Prunes,  SI  70(«1.85;  Tokay  Grapps, 
single  crates,  S2  55;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates,  Sl(<( 
1  10;  Biack  Hamburg  Grapes,  Kiugle  crates,  55c;  Rose 
de  Peru  Grapes,  single  crates,  COCgl'Sc;  White  Grapts, 
25c;  Peaches,  85c;  Bradshaw  Plums,  9jc. 

September  5.— Two  Cinoads;  Bartlelt  Pears,  $1  76 
<(t2.70;  some  overripe,  8  >c(<(S1.50;  Congress  Peare,  81.76; 
fancy,  83.5J;  Beurre  Hardy  Pear-,  81  10;  Howell,  talr 
condition,  *l.'^(a  1.60;  overripe,  55c(aSl;  Gros  Prunes 
81.15,31.35:  Felleuberg  Prunes,  95j&Si05;  Silver 
Prunes,  95c;  Japan  Plums,  9oc;  Egg  Plums,  60@90c: 

At  Chicago. 

Sept.  1.— Nine  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  8l.35@2  48; 
overripe.  90e@Sl  10:  Muscat  Grapes,  single  craies, 
90c®S1.75;  double  crates  81  OX" -Mo;  Peaches,  Sl.'20(a 
1.50;  very  bad  order,  :50fa  9  ic;  I'okay  Grapes,  8i  SO(rt 
3.35:  Onondaga  Pears,  SI. 75;  Klemi-h  Beauties'  Pears, 
SI. 25;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  81.75(5)2;  (irapes.  50c@ 
8105  Prunes,  Si. li'cl  45;  Nectarines,  $l.*i;  Duchess 
Pears  SI. 66.  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  S1.55(*2;  Kelsey 
Japan  Plums,  SI. 30;  Felienberg  Prunes,  81.15;  Seckel 
Pears,  SI. 40. 

Sept.  1.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  Sl.65@2.25; 
Flemish  Beauty  Pears,  81  40;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears, 
81.65;  Gros  Prunes,  81  U;  Egg  Plums,  SI. 15;  Peaches, 

65c. 

Sept.  2.— Ten  carloads:  lokworth  Plumi,  SOc;  Fel- 
leuberg  Prunes.  85c@Sl  06;  Quinces,  Sl.'S;  Howell 
Pears,  81  6  i|§1.95;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears.  81  35  ol  65; 
Beurre  Claiigeau  Pears,  81.65®l.75;  Duchess  Pears, 
81.40(31.60;  Onondaga  Pears,  8165;  Columbia  Plums, 
85c;  Egg  Plums.  85c(aSl  20;  Silver  Piuuei,  8t)c;  Dam- 
sons, 70c;  Vicar  Pears,  81  25;  Diel  Pears,  $1  '25;  Bartlelt 
Pears,  $l.7>  (g2.35;  Peaches,  80iw 1. 40;  Nectarines.  95c; 
Gra.  es,  80c@81.05;  Muir  Peaches,  bad  order,  40@50c; 
Crawford  Peaches,  bad  order,  70c@ll.l0;  Cling 
Peaches,  bad  order,  60c@$l;  German  P  urns.  $1.15(» 
1.35;  Hungarian  >-rune»,  8l.50@I  65;  Muscat  Grapes, 
single  crates.  S1.10@1.30;  Tokay  Granes.  single  crates, 
81.50(81.95;  Rote  dePeru  Grapes,  single  crates,  60v,a«0j; 
Malvoitie  Grapes,  single  era  es.  90c(al.40. 

Sept.  2.— Four  carloHds:  McDeviti  Cling  Peaches 
SI. 35;  Wheatlaud  Peaches,  $1.35;  Day's  Cling  Peaches, 
SI. 45;  Su  quehanua  Peaches,  31.20((tl.40;  Orange  Cling 
Peaches,  S^ciirSl. 20;  Crawford  Peacues,  8l(trl.40;  Gros 
Prunes,  81.25,  Tokay  Grapes,  half-crates,  8l.20(rtl.75; 
Muscat  Grapes,  half-crstes,  6Scfo8l;  Red  Nectarines 
80(!?90c;  Bartlett  Pears,  81.90(32.10;  tome  overripe' 
81.16;  Japan  Plums,  UOc.  ' 

Sept.  3.— Five  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears.  81.60(32  40- 
hail  boxes  Bartlett  Pears,  85c@S1.15;  Grapes,  60  (ul  26- 
Fellenberg  Prunes,  81.06;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  Si  iOdt 
1.50;  Benrre  (.Jlairgeau  Pears.  81  60;  Howell  Pears' 
9-  WC'r2;  Japan  Plums.  81.10;  Ickworth  Plums,  81  o' 
Peaches.  85((asi.40;  Prunes,  8i@1.26;  Gro»  Pruups' 
81  50;  Susquehanna  Peaches.  81.50;  Cling  Peaches,  90c 
^S1.15;  Rose  de  Peru  (irapes.  single  crat  s,  55c-  Mus- 
cat Grai^es,  single  craies,  75(  (a82.30;  Tokay  Grapes 
single  crates  81  55®3;  Neclarliies.  81  15 

Sept.  3  —Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  82  1E@2.25- 
Beurre  Clalrgeau  Pears,  81.50;  Beurre  Diel  Pears.  81  40- 
Duchess  Peats,  $1  45;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears  ?1  40- 
Lemon  Cling  Feachrs,  $1.10;  Susquehanna  Peaches,' 
81:80(81.40,  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  81.20@L26;  Late 


Crawford  feachps,  81.35®1.40;  McDPvitt  Cling 
Peaches,  81.15;  Crawford  ('ling  Peaches,  81  35:  White 
Cling  Peaches,  85c:  McDevitt  Cling  Peach,  s,  7.5c;  To- 
kay (Jrapes,  half-crates.  81. 25(5,1  40;  Mu.scat  Grapes, 
half-crates.  9dc;  Foulainebleau  (irape.*.  hall-crates, 
75c;  Rose  (je  <  eru  Grapes,  full  crates,  8130;  Malaga 
Grapes,  full  craies,  S2  40;  Red  Nectarines,  sic:  Gros 
Prunes,  Si  20;  Fellenberg  Prunes.  8155:  French 
Prunes,  95c;  German  Prunes,  80c(jjSl;  Bradshaw 
Plums,  $1;  Golden  Drop  Plums,  90c;  Jai  an  Plums, 
90(a95c.  Some  pears  and  grapes  overripe  and  small 
sold  for  less 

September  6.  —  Nine  carloads:  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  8l.40@l  50;  Golden  Clingstone  Peaches,  *l  '20 
Early  Crawlord  Peaches,  81.35;  Laie  Crawford 
Peaches,  S1.15(gil.40;  Strawberry  Peaches.  '1.20; 
Lemon  cling  t-eaches,  SI  16;  Orange  Cling  Peaches, 
S.6o(rtl  20;  Yellow  Cling  Peaches,  70cc«  135;  Bartlett 
Pears,  S1.7.'jC''2.25;  Congress  Pears,  SI. 60,  Beurre  Hardy 
Pears,  »l.fiU;  Beurre  Clalrgeau  Pears,  81.55;  Howell 
Pears,  SI. 83;  Duchess  Pears,  81.65;  Red  Nectarines,  80c 
Malaga  Grapes,  full  crates,  82.20;  Pokay  Grapes,  lull 
crates  8 -'.70;  half  crates,  Si  3oiail.65;  some  poor,  90c; 
Muscat  Grapes,  full  crates,  82.20;  half  craies,  55(.690c; 
Fonininebleau  Grapes,  hail  crates,  65c  Gros  Prunes, 
81. 15@l. 45:  German  Prunes,  gocwrjl. 20;  Silver  Prunes, 
90c((t#i.l5;  Egg  Plums,  »1.)5@1.'20;  Golden  Drop  Plums 
90c;  Japan  Plums,  '0c@81. 

September  5.— Nine  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  81  40 
(rt2.20;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  SI. 20;  Cling  Peaches, 
76c;  Malaga  Grapes,  single  crates,  85<  ciril.26;  poor  cou- 
rt tion.  :!5!'i80c;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  ?1  cl  65.  Beurre 
Clairgtau  I'ears,  SI  2'xa  1.70;  Fellenberg  Prunes.  80ci'' 
Si  30;  Columbia  Plums,  85c;  Egg  Plums,  70cc<i81.10; 
Gros  Pruues,  SI. 22  Silver  Prunes.  40c,  ivaches,  lutvl 
Si  45:  Tokay  (Trafyes.  single  crates.  8l.20(ai.70;  dou  jle 
craies,8i40;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates,  65.(881  65; 
double  crates,  82  20;  Pears,  Si  30(81  65;  Prunes.  45,.(8 
81.6S;  Neciarines,  $1. 

At  Minneapolis. 

Sept.  l.  -Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  81.05(82; 
Plums,  81.  81.60(21.75;  Beurre  Hardy  Peais,  $1.50; 
Peaches.  81  85. 

Sept.  2.— Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  small  crates, 
82  16(<''2  30;  Muscat  Grapes,  slngl<'  crates.  81.10@1  40; 
Rose  de  Peru,  single  crates. 81.1' 1*1.20;  teaches,  81.50 
(gl60;  Pears,  81  0.^(^12  3j;  Plums,  90c(»,1.90.  GrotS 
sales,  two  cars,  S2177. 

Sept.  3.— Two  carloads:  Pears,  81.40(31.90;  Peaches, 
S1(91.55;  Plums,  65ri<'Si;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates, 
81.05;  Rose  de  Peru  Graijes,  single  crates,  81.05 

September  5  — Three  carljads;  Laie  tJrawford 
Peaches.  81  35;  Mary's  Choice  Peaches.  81  2.i;  Susque- 
hanna Peaches,  SI  3'>;  Taylor  Cling  Peaches,  81  13(& 
1  30;  orange  Cling  Peaches,  8L15,  Gros  Prunes,  81.70(3i 
1.75;  Silver  Prunes.  7oc:  Kelsej  Japan  Plums,  81(81  54; 
Golden  Drop  Plums,  75c;  Bartlett  Pears,  8l.6S@1.85. 

At  Boston. 

Sept.  1.— Three  carloadt:  Gros  Prunes,  81.25@1.40; 
Hungarian  Prunes.  81.23;  Kelsey  Jai>an  Plums.  81  10. 
Bartlett  rears,  82  75;  some  overripe,  SI  10;  Early  Craw- 
ford Peaches,  95c;  Late  Crawford  Peaches,  80^(3  »l  25; 
Orange  Cling  Peaches,  6  jc(895c;  Lemon  Cling  Peaches, 
90cfe95c;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  96c(<f}l.l5;  Wheat- 
land Peaches,  $1  15. 

Sept.  2.— Two  carloads;  Bartlett  Pears,  82  60;  half 
boxes,  81.50;  Late  Crawford  Peaches,  81.10;  Orange 
Cling  Peaches, —:  McDevitt  Cling  Peaches,  Si ("1  35; 
White  Ciing  Peaches,  95o;  Sutquehanna  Peaches, 
81  15;  Hungarian  Prunes,  81  20- Gros  Prunes,  81.® 1. 25; 
Columbia  Plums,  90c;  Egg  Plums,  95c;  Fellenberg 
Plums,  81.20. 

At  Omaha- 
Sept.  1.— Three  carloads:  Peaches,  tl  25(31.40;  Pears, 
$1  25(82;  Plums,  imi.bO. 
Sept.  3.— One  carload:   Peaches,  81.25(81  50. 
September  6.— Two  carloads:     Pea'S.  81.25@1.60 
Peaches,  81.^^(81.50;  Black  Grapes.  'ic@il;  Muscat 
Grapes,  8K81.26;  Tokay  Grapes,  81.50(8L75. 

At  Montreal. 

Sept.  3.— Three  carloads:  Susquehanna  Peaches, 
81."25(rtl.50;  Orange  Clii/g  Peaches,  81.20t"  1.30:  Craw 
ford  Peaches,  81.36  81.55;  McDevitt  CUig  Peaches 
SI. 30;  Edward'.'  Cling  Peaches,  81.30;  George's  La'e 
Ptache",  $130;  Lemon  Cling  Peaches,  81. '20;  Barllett 
Pears,  Sl(8l.65;  Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates,  83.35;  Sil- 
ver Prunes,  82  10,  Gros  Prunes,  S2.10. 


Agricultural  Fairs. 

state  Fairs. 

STATE.  PLACE  AND  SEC'V.  DATE 

Oregon,  Salem,  J.  T.  Gregg  Sept.  12-17 

California,  Sacramento,  Edwin  F.  Smith. S-pt.  5-17 

Washington,  Spokane  Sept.  19-24 

Nevada,  Reno,  C.  H.  Stoddard  Sept.  10-14 

Western  Washington  Industrial  Exposition,  Taco- 
ma,  

District  Fairs. 

NO.         PLACE  AMD  SKC'V.  DATE. 

2 — Stockton  Sept.  19-Oct.i 

5—  Santa  Clara,  George  H.  Bragg  .  .Sept  26-Oct  5 

6—  Los  Angeles  Oct.  3-5 

7 —  Salinas  City.  J.  J.  Kelley  Ocl.  4-8 

9  — Rohnerville.  G.  Uuderwood,  Sept.  19-23 

10—  Yreka,  C,  S.  Smiih  Oct.  s-'8 

11 —  Sierraville,  Fred  Blinman  Oct,  3-7 

12 —  I^keport,  H.  A.  McCraney  Sept.  27,  Oct.  1 

14 —  Santa  Cruz,  Oscar  L.  Gordoo  0.;t.  10-15 

15—  Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  Oci.  11-16 

16—  San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  H.  Barrett,  Sfpl  27-Ocl  i 
18 — Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sept.  27-30 

20 —  Auburn,  F.  D.  Adams  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

21 —  Fresno.  J.  M.  Reuck  Sept.  26-Oct.  1 

22—  Escondido,  G.  M.  Dannals  Sept.  21-24 

26 — lone,  C.  T.  La  Grave  Sept.  27-30 

27  -Red(iing,  H.  R.  Hodson  

28— Sin  Bernardino  

32—  Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Beckett  Oct  3-7 

33—  Hollister,  A.  D.Shaw  Oct.  11-15 

34 —  Susanville,  C.  E.  Emertoo  Sept.  3-7 

35 —  Merced  

36—  Vallejo  Oct.  4-8 

37 —  Lompoc,  W.  I.  Nichols  Sept.  20-23 

38—  Modesto  Sept.  28-Oct.  1 


In  a  lecture  on  fire  prevention.  Prof. 
Goodman  again  called  attention  to  the  value 
of  wooden  joists  (or  building  purposes,  a"; 
compared  with  iron  and  steel.  He  explained 
that  the  two  latter  materials  lose  their 
strength  at  a  not  very  high  temperature, 
whereas  wood  will  sustain  a  heavy  strain  (or 
a  much  longer  period  when  exposed  to  great 
heat.  

ASAFCETIDA  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  an 
animal  product.  It  is  prepared  from  the 
roots  and  stems  of  a  plant  grown  extensively 
in  Persia,  Beloochistan  and  India.  In  the 
last  named  country,  cooks  use  it  in  all  kinds 
of  pudding. 


(dlicational. 


Bowens  Academy, 

UolT«r8lt7  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  A^D  YObNO  MKN. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 
but  on  progress  to  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWENS.  M.  A.,  Haad  Hanter. 


School  ot  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing'  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  TAN  DEK  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  o(  Ores,  tU;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  AsMy, 
135;  Blow|j|pe  Asuay,  $10.    Pull  course  of  aseaying,  ISO. 
ESTABMSHKP  1864  8end  (or  clrt-uUr. 


BUSINESS  OOLiLJuQE, 

34  POST  ST..  8.  F. 

FOR  8EVENTT  -  FITB  DOI.I.AR8  THIS 
College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Teiograpby,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  tha 
Ed^HsIi  branches,  aod  everything  pertaining  to  bustnesa 
tor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  hie 
Its  graduates  in  eveij  part  of  the  State. 
tM"  Send  for  CiacuLAa. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  Prealdeot. 

C.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary, 


New  Books  for  HortiCQltarists. 


A  New  Book  on  PropaKatton  of  Vlanta  

"THE  NURSERY  BOOK,'  by  Prof.  L  11.  Bailey,  Editor 
ot  The  American  Garden,  hw  hven  prepared  wiih  the 
utmo  t  paiLS.  The  b-oli  U  abS'  1  'tely  cievoiH  of  theory 
and  specul  .tion.  It  has  DOthiog  tu  du  with  plant  physi- 
nlogy,  nor  with  any  ab-truse  r^as"ns  of  p'atit  growih 
It  aiuipiv  tells  pla  niy  and  bricfl,\  what  every  one  who 
s  -ws  a  seed,  m&kes  a  cutting,  sets  a  graft,  or  crofsat  a 
flower  wants  to  know.  It  is  entirely  new  and  original  in 
method  and  ma  ter  1  he  cuts  nuibber  almost  100,  and 
are  made  tspeci.'tv  for  it,  direct  f.om  nature.  The  book 
tr.  ats  of  all  ki  >d4  ol  cultivate  '  pl?nt^,  fruits,  veg.  tables, 
greenhouse  I'lai.ts  hardy  lieilis,  ori<amental  t'e  s  and 
!ihr>bs,  and  f  .rest  trees  A  "nursery  list"  is  th  i  great 
feature '-f  the  hook.  I(  is  an  ali>b>tetical  list  of  over 
2000  plants,  with  a  sh  irt  statem  nt  T>ith  each,  telling 
vhi'h  of  the  operatioos  described  in  the  first  Ave 
chapler-a  are  employed  in  propagaiing  thrm.  Abnut  300 
lages,  ISrno.    Price,  in  library  style, cloth,  wide  margins, 

$■  ;  pocket  style,  paper,  i arrow  margins  60  eta. 

The  New  PotRto  Caltore,  by  Elbert  S.  Carman. 
Editor  of  the  Rural  A'ew  Vorker.  For  the  past  15  years 
the  author  has  u'iv,.n  a  |  art  of  his  time  to  potato  experi- 
mentation, in  the  hoies  that  he  might  throw  soma 
acld'tlonal  Igbt  upon  the  various  que  tions  ln\olved  in 
the  central  probi  m,  "  How  to  increase  <  he  yield  without 
proporiionately  increasing  the  cost  of  production  "  The 
object  of  Mr.  Carman's  book  ig  to  'how  all  who  raise 
potatoes,  whether  f  ir  home  u  e  solely  or  for  m.rket  as 
well,  that  the  yield  may  be  in'^reaseil  three-fold  without 
a  correspo  diog  increa«e  in  the  cost;  to  show  that  the 
little  garden  pa  ch,  of  a  fortieth  of  an  acre  ptrhaps,  may 
just  as  w  11  yield  ten  bushtls  as  three  buthels;  to  li  duce 
faimersand  gardeners  to  cxp*  riment  with  ferti  izers, 
not  only  >s  to  kind,  that  la  to  tay,  the  cnnit'toents  and 
tbtir  most  eOeciive  pr  portions,  but  as  to  the  most 
ecmiomical  quantity  to  use.  Price,  cloth,  76  eta  ; 
pspsr  4  0  eta. 

Addreae  DEWEY  POBLISBING  CO., 
820  Market  Street,       San  FranclBCo,  Cal. 


I  WANT  ISa  ATTENTION   OF  T30SE 
DESIRINQ 

REAL  BARGAINS  IN  PROPERTY. 

83.500— Choice  20-acre  Fruit  Tract  near  Haywards;  10  acres 
btariug  trees. 

$  ,11 0-Eu'ire  Block  (60  icres)  Palo  Alto  Tract,  near  Stan- 
fcrd  University. 

$.',500-  Foity  (40)  acres,  Los  Gates,  partly  imprOTsd;  offer 
wanted. 

8  ■.750-Twenty-flve(25)  acres,  Belmont.  Sao  Mateo  C  unty. 

*.'31- Choice  Li)ts  (.n  xJiO),  Tiiwn  of  Belmont;  c««j  te-ms. 

$  ,70)-  Cho  .c  Lot  (40x130),  N.  W.  Cor.  iSth  Are.  and  E 
17ih  .St ,  Oakland. 

32.^00  Four  Lots  In  City  of  Fresno;  eiceptionaliy  well 
lucated  and  cbeap 

$12.U0C-A  very  desirable  Reeideoce  and  Lat(14(xI50),  19tb 
Ave.  and  E.  17lb  St  ,  Oak  and. 

Tb  sc  prorerties  are  offered  on  the  most  favorable  terms, 
and  they  are  to  be  sf)ld.   Apply  at  once. 

JUUlf  r.  RYXBEE. 
Jio.  48  Market  •llreet.  Ham  Franrlaro 


<><'.220  MARKET. ST. S.F.-,^ 
V_£LEVATaR  12  FflONT.ST.S.F  ^ 


Hot- 
tha 


n  A  I  I  [~r\n  M  l  a  "  want  to  tnow  abnut  Calil 
llA      rUnNm''ia»'"l  "'o  Pacilin  '<talw,i«.  nd  for 

the  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  IlortlciUtural 
Weekly  iif  the  Far  West.  Trial.  SI'c  for  3  iuo«.  Two  sample 
conieB,  Pjc.  E8tabll»h4id  1S70.  DEWEY  PUBLISHIMi  0  O. 
i20M«rket8t.,ar. 


JAMES  M.  HAVEN. 


THOMAS  K.  HAVEN, 

NoUry  Publle. 


HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  SSO  Oallfornla  Street, 
Telaphoaa  Ho.  IT««.  lAH  rBAHOUOO,  OAL, 


Sept.  10,  1892 
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geeds,  Wapt?,  ttc. 


OROVILLE  NURSERIES. 

W.  W.  WILL,  Prouri  tor 

OROVILLE,   •   -   -  BDTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

I  have  to  offer  the  cnming  planting  season 
the  fDllowing  r-tock: 

PEACHES,  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES. 
APRICOTS.  ORANGES,  LEMONS.  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

My  trees  are  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pests  of  any 
kind,  abd  are  raised  on  well- 'rained  fouthill  soil  by 
myself.    C^r  esf  oudence  sollclieJ. 

SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

Xt.  W  .  JfcH^rTiTi. 

(Successor  to  Lutukr  Bdrbask.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIO  STOCK  OF  UNE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERirTHiNG  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

KTo  ai-x-ls«^tlc»3t».. 
No  SixVDfi»tltvi.tlMS. 

SS"  N.w  price  list  free  on  application. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAF  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EAHLY  CtiAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Know  i  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
I  articulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  RMITH,  Tacavllle, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  U.  TBOMAS  &  SON,  Vlaalla. 


BLOO.TirNGTON  (PH(ENIX)  NURSERY. 
600  ACRES.     13  GREENHOUSES. 

^r(<FF5^  Catalogue 
I     ■  rnHBlM^^     ]U.ailed  Free. 

AN6PLANTS 

We  offer  a  large  and  tine  stock  of  every  deflcription  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings  and 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings. 
Established  1852. 

Phcnix  Nursery  Coihipany, 

Satcesiori  to  SIDNEY  TITTLE  i  CO.,  BLOOMIKGTON,  ILL. 


HEADftUARTERS 

For  Kare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms.  Ferns.  Ornngc 
Trees,  Pli  eapples,  Bamboos, 
AquiticE,  E'o. 

flints  sa  ely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalrjrue  which  tells 
all  about  this  Fubj'ct. 

RISASONEK  BROS., 
Onnco,  Fla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABIISHFD  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPnONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4i  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cat. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plana.  Oberrf,  Peacb,  Apricot 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Grape  Vines 
and  8mt4ll  Prulto. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  OUve,  Japan  Perslm- 
muD,  and  ail  kinds  of  Nut-dearlng 
Trees  Sbade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs.  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  fjr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysviile.  Cal, 


San  Eaioti  Valley  Hirsery. 

A  Fine  Assortment  of  Decidnons  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  1-year-old,  grown  on  New 
land  Without  Irrigation.  Large  Stock  cf 

ALUONDS,  JUNE  BUDDED. 

We  can  euarantee  every  tree  we  have  grown  true  to 
Ubie  an  i  free  from  pest. 

We  aeeire  an  oider  from  every  fruit  section  of  the 
State  and  solicit  a  liberal  coirespondence. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Danville.  Contra  Costa  County,     -  Cal. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A   MANUAL  OF   METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF   THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COM  PREH ENSIVE. 

EnobodyiDK  t'he  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  SuccesBful  Growera,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  wh!ch  the  Ineii>erienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  w  Ich  California  is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Large  Octavo— 599  Pages,  FdI  y  Illustrated. 

PRICE   $3,  POSTPAID. 

PUBlilSHllD  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

fCBLisHEBS  Pacific  Rubal  Press, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


CONTINUOUS. 
POWERFUL. 
RAPID. 


The  Farmers'  Own 


We  have  one  press  used  very  little,  co«t  $4u0,  will  sell  for  $^50,  if  ordered  this 
month.  Full  circle,  10  to  20  tons  per  day,  $425.  Send  for  circular. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PEESERVING  00. 

MUECEE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Tbis  le  the  Standard  Work  on  tbe  Raiein  Industry  In  California.  It  has  been 
approved  by  Prof  Hllgard,  Prof.  WIckson,  Mr.  Obaa.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Balsln  Qrowars 

Sold  only  by  the  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.  or  Its  Anents  at  Ihe  uniform  price  of 
$3.00,  postaKe  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  8t .  San  Francieco. 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PRINCIPAL  OPPIOB,  NO.  61    FREMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In 

Boilers,  Engines,  Pamps  and  MachlDer} 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap-Welded  Wronght-Iron  Tubing  Coupled  with 
Patent  Lead-Lined  Couplings. 

FOR  IRRIOATING.  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pumping  Large  Quantities  nf  Water 
Saad  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


MANUKACTURKH8  OF 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.    ISO  BEALE  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  maklnf;  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  (or 
making  Pipe      Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  f  r  coating  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  comixwltlnn  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OF  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anfilers. 


BvBt«ra'  BqaJpnaents, 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 


G^Xao.  "VST-.  »nnBJVJH,  525  KEARNY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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VINEYARD  AND  ORCBARD 

GANG  PLOW. 

WBIGHT  860  FODMDS. 


Yf  am  of  tim«  and  thoueande  ol  dollars  have  be'n  spent  in  an  endeavor  to  get  plows 
especial  y  adapted  for  this  work  in  Calif  rn  a  and  we  now  i  fler  you  a  plow  that  ig  so 
far  ahead  of  ai  v  i/t  lis  competitors  tha'.  the  c  thers  ar^  '•  not  in  it." 

If  an  inspection  does  not  cau*e  )ou  to  believe  all  we  say,  a  trial  will  be  ttost  oon- 
vinciue  of  the  truth  of  cur  aeteitione.   Wnte  tcr  price. 


WE  GP*RANTKE  IT  to  be  the  heel  and  most  handsomely  made  Oar g  on 
the  mark  t  to-day.  This  is  the  latest  and  best  Orchard  r  ang  that  has  been  produced, 
and  i  the  result  of  combining  the  many  tfood  qualities  <n  all  previ.  us  Rangs  of  this 
style  that  have  been  prevlouslj  ^lro(luced.  Can  be  changed  from  a  three-gang  to  two- 
gang  and  from  a  two-gang  to  a  single  plow. 


SO'WETHING  NEW  FiiiLS  impiirment  in 
the  market.  Simple,  Strong,  Durable.  Perfection 
attained. 

THte  P.^CflC  SPADER  AND  VINE- 
TAKI>  CULTIV.^ToR  does  more  work  in  one 
Stroke  than  a  Disc  Harrow  in  ten.  Sizes,  5}  to  12 
feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

SAN  FRAKCISCO  and  FRESNO. 


LiIGHTEST, 

SIMPLEST, 

Si'RONGB=3T, 
BEST, 

 AND  

CHEAPEST  CART  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


Draft  i  GANG 

Plow  In  the  World?^,^ A  PLOW 


ALL  WITH  EXTRA.  SHARES.  High 
Beams,  High  Wheels,  Wide  Tiros,  Great  3  rength. 
Wiite  lor  price. 


"Maud  S"  Sulkyette  or  Training  Su'ky. 

Weight  from  80  to  90  Ponnde. 

"A"  GRADE  IN  EVERY  RESPEOP, 

HIGH  WHEELS. 


In  using  our  Sulkyett  •  or  Tr  iring  Suli  y,  \  ou  can 
hitch  io  th*  hor>w  as  close  as  to  •  ny  of  the  standard 
su  kies.  The  axle  i '  arched  equal  to  any  sulky. 
The  rig  Is  made  without  the  foot  rest  found  in 
common  carts  The  feet  rest  in  stUrupa  similar  to 
a  sulky    Write  for  price. 


No  23.  PALO  ALTO  ROAD  CART. for  two  passengers 

The  seat  bars  on  this  cart  are  of  "T"  steel,  which  will  neilhtr  break  nor  bend,  ard  there  are  no  high 
bars  to  climb  over,  hence  a  lady  can  use  our  cart  with  comfort  and  safety.  Oushlous  and  lazy-oacks  can 
be  furnished  at  very  low  prices. 

VEHICLES  AND  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

I.Brseat  Carrlace  Repoaltory  an  tbe  PacIHe  Cosat.  Send  for  CalaloKue*  Aildrcaa 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno. 


BUCKEYE! 


Built  Low,  has  Four  Wheels,  Runs  Easy,  Runs  Steady, 
Works  Right.  No  Implement  will  Seed  Your  Ground 
so  well.  Seed  Time  will  Show  you  this  and  Harvest 
Time  will  Prove  it. 

STEEL  WHEELS,  ALL  SIZES,  ANY  KIND,  SHOE 
DRILLS,  PRESS  DRILLS,  HOE  DRILLS,  SEEDERS. 
The  Buckeye  has  been  looked  to  as  the  Best  for  almost 
50  Years,  and  is  Improved  to  date  and  Better  Than  Ever. 


TURBINE  MILLS, 

Columbia  Steel  Mills, 
BUCKEYE  PUMPS, 

Built  for  Work  and  Built  for  Wear. 
Powerful,  Low-priced,  and  Used 
Everywhere.  Each  Angle,  Every 
Part,  the  Entire  Outfit,  is  designed 
to  secure  the  Best  Obtainable  Re- 
sults wherever  operated. 

"GOOD   FARM  MACHINERY." 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE. 

FRANK  BROTHERS, 

33  &  35  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FISH  BROS.  WAGONS, 

DISC  SEEDERS, 
DISC  HARROWS, 
LEVER  HARROWS, 


VEHICLES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Buckeye  Spring ii Tooth  Harrow, land  Seeder 


A  PERFECT  BROADCAST  SEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR 
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Giant  Forms  of  Extinct  Animal  Life. 

Mammoth  remains  are  among  the  very  earliest  forms 
of  extinct  animal  life  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
observers  of  our  earth  and  its  natural  products.  The 
whole  continent  of  Europe  from  France  and  England  to 
the  Ural  mountains,  and  from  Sicily  to  northern  Russia, 
is  strewn  with  mammoth  bones  in  its  alluvial  and  post 
pliocene  deposits.    Research  has  also  shown  the  mam- 
moth in  India,  Persia,  Siam,  all  northern  Siberia,  China 
and  Japan.    In  both  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia 
these    remains  are   found   to  be    more    sparsely  dis- 
tributed in  the  southern  lands  and  to  abound  in  vast  num- 
bers on  the  northern  limit,  showing  thus  a  strange  disa- 
greement in  distribution  with  the  elephant  of  the  present 
day,  which  is  confined,  in 
its  wild  state,  to  the  trop- 
ical   portions  of  Africa, 
and  to  the  equally  hot 
countries  of  India,  Sumatra 
and  Borneo.  All  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Siberia,  par- 
ticularly in  the  deltas  of 
the  Lena  and  the  Yenessei 
rivers  and  the  islands  lying 
off  these  coasts,  is  crowded 
thick  with  the  leg  bones, 
tusks  and  teeth  of  these 
extinct  animal-*.    In  some 
places  the  continued  action 
of  sea  waves   and  river 
freshets  have  piled  these 
bones  together  in  quanti- 
ties so  vast  that  their  num- 
ber and  volume  is  some- 
thing   incredible.     It  is 
plain  that  the  mammoth 
was  once  an  inhabitant  of 
north  temperate  and  frigid 
zone?;  now  its  descendants, 
reduced  in  numbers  and 
degenerate  in  size,  inhabit 
the  tropics.    More  than  a 
hundred  years    ago,  not 
only  their  ivory,  but  their 
carcasses,  were  known  to 
exist  in  Siberia,  imbedded 
in  solid  ice.    The  first  dis- 
covery of  such  remains  was  six  degrees  north  of  the  Arc- 
tic circle,  where  the  body,  largely  imbedded  in  ice,  was 
still  standing  erect,  and  was  almost  perfect.    The  skin  re- 
mained in  place  and  the  hair  and  fur  were  still  attached 
in  spots. 

The  most  celebrated  discovery  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Lena  in  1799,  when  a  fisherman  found  a  complete 
body  of  a  mammoth  in  the  ice.  The  nomadic  tribes  had 
been  feeding  their  dogs  on  the  flesh.  The  skeleton,  hide, 
etc.,  were  carried  7000  miles  to  St.  Petersburg  and  placed 
in  the  museum  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  This 
is  the  famous  Siberian  hairy  mammoth,  and  stands  unique 
in  the  history  of  fossil  remains  from  the  fact  of  the 
preservation  of  the  solt  parts  of  the  animal — its  flesh  and 
sinews — in  connection  with  the  bones. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  this  city 
is  a  "  restoration  "  of  this  mammoth,  made  by  Prof.  Henry 
A.  Ward,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  height  is  16  feet,  and 
length,  including  forward  curve  of  tusks,  26  feet.  The 
engraving  on  this  page  is  from  a  photograph  made  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  museum  on  Market  street.  As  may 
be  imagined,  this  mammoth  is  the  central  figure  in  the 
collection  exhibited  in  the  museum-room. 


Bear  Pressure  on  Raisins, 

New  York  mail  advices  continue  to  note  a  strong  bear 
pressure  on  California  raisins,  and,  so  far,  with  some  de- 
gree of  success.  The  bears'  success  is  not  in  bringing 
about  lower  prices  for  the  1892  pack,  but  in  keeping  the 
trade  from  buying  freely.  Their  chief  stock  in  trade  is  that 
leading  raisin-growers  in  this  State  had  the  audacity  to 
form  a  combination  for  protection  against  the  rapacity  of 
Eastern  speculators.  The  raisin  combine  will  most  un- 
questionably result  to  the  advantage  of  those  engaged  in 
the  industry,  by  keeping  the  market  from  going  below 
profitable  pricee,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  establishing 
more  uniform  and  better  grades  of  raisins.  With  the 
combine  working  in  harmony,  it  will  be  impossible  for 


A  LAItOE  colony  of  disappointed  Oklahoma  home- 
seekers  have  left  for  Oentral  America. 


THE  MAMMOTH-A  RESTORATION   IN  THE  ACADEtf?  OF  SCIENCES  MUSEUM.' 


bear  operators  and  also  speculators  to  sell  at  low  prices 
for  future  delivery  which  they  could  not  control — and  it 
is  these  sales  which  break  the  market  for  actual  good. 

The  strong  fight  waged  against  the  raisin  combine  may 
not  make  the  combination  a  pronounced  success  this  year, 
but  the  fact  that  growers  can  and  will  operate  more  in 
common  insures  success  in  1893.  The  bears  have  been 
uided  this  year  by  the  cholera  scare  in  Europe  sending  to 
the  United  States  supplies  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  marketed  in  Europe.  There  arrived,  in  this  month, 
at  New  York,  the  Alsatia  from  Denia  with  40,000  boxes 
of  raisins,  while  there  are  afloat  and  to  arrive  within  the 
next  30  days  about  85,000  boxes  of  Ondara  and  Valencia 
raisins.  That  the  vessels  fetching  the  raisins  will  come 
under  the  quarantine  regulations  is  fully  admitted,  but 
whether  the  more  rigorous  precautionary  measures  will  be 
adopted  is  an  open  question,  owing  to  the  cholera  not  hav- 
ing reached  Spain.  But  if  the  cargoes  are  fumigated  and 
steam  admitted  to  the  vessels'  hold  up  to  and  over  200  de- 
grees, there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  but  the  raisins  will 
be  made  more  or  less  unmerchantable.  Possibly  the  rigor- 
ous quarantine  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by 
New  York  officials  will  deter  shipments  of  raisins,  prunes 
and  dates  from  European  ports  to  this  country,  in  which 
event  California  raisins  and  prunes  will  have  a  more  open 
market. 


Subirrigation  and  Underflow. 

One  of  our  exchanges  takes  considerable  pains  to  correct 
a  contributor  who  seems  to  have  stated  that  much  Califor- 
nia land  was  subirrigated.  It  states  correctly  that  subir- 
rigation, as  arranged  by  human  contrivances,  has  proved 
impracticable  and  has  been  abandoned  because  of  the 
great  cost  and  for  other  reasons.  We  apprehend,  however, 
that  the  contributor  had  no  reference  to  the  sub-earth  dis- 
tribution of  water  by  pipes,  but  merely  intended  to  state 
that  much  land  does  not  need  surface  irrigation  because 
subirrigated.  Such  a  statement  is  correct,  for  the  term 
"  subirrigated  "  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  come  to 
mean  in  this  State  land  in  which  the  water-level  has  been 
raised  by  seepage  or  percolation  from  open  ditches  on 

higher  lines  until  there  is 
on  lower  levels  a  perma- 
nent supply  of  subterra- 
nean water  near  enough  to 
the  surface  to  furnish  to 
trees  and  vines  all  the 
moisture  they  need.  Such 
lands  are  what  we  now 
call  subirrigated  and  they 
are  irrigated  by  underflow; 
by  the  natural  disposition 
of  water  to  run  down  hill 
among  the  particles  of  a 
loose  subsoil  as  well  as 
upon  a  surface  decline.  In 
some  parts  of  the  State, 
notably  in  Fresno  county, 
perhaps,  such  lands  com- 
prise a  large  acreage,  and 
thus  the  area  of  land  made 
fruitful  by  irrigation  is 
much  greater  than  that 
upon  which  water  is  act- 
ually conducted. 

The  term  subirrigated  is 
not  a  good  one,  perhaps, 
because  it  implies  the  sub- 
terranean distiibu'ion  of 
water  by  human  aeency, 
while,  as  a  mattfr  of  fact, 
the  water  has  escaped  from 
man's  coniroland  has  gone 
off  on  its  own  enterprises. 
If  the  subterranean  distribution  should  be  found  feasible 
by  art  of  man  then  subirrigation  must  be  the  term  to 
describe  it.  In  such  a  case  we  may  have  to  use  the  term 
"  underflowed,"  or  something  of  that  kind,  to  describe 
land  moistened  by  natural  flow  from  higher  levels,  even 
though  the  water  be  brought  upon  those  levels  by  art  of 
man. 


An  Ensilage  Coen  Harvester. — Our  dairy  readers 
who  are  growing  corn  for  the  silo  may  be  interested  in  a 
description  which  we  find  in  an  eastern  exchange  of  a  ma- 
chine for  harvesting  ensilage  either  from  hills  or  drills. 
The  corn  was  11  feet  high,  the  drills  three  feet  apart,  and 
it  cut  and  loaded  on  a  wagon- frame  over  1000  pounds  in 
30  seconds  by  the  watch,  using  one  man  and  a  boy  to 
drive.  The  writer  says  the  machine  was  hinged  to  a  long 
frame,  hung  low  on  iron  loops  attached  to  the  axles  of 
wagon-wheels,  and  was  drawn  by  a  light  but  spirited  team. 
The  uniformity  of  the  cut,  the  clever  manner  in  which  the 
revolving  wooden  fans  laid  the  stalks  straight  on  to  the 
wagon-frame,  was  really  astonishing.  The  weight  of  the 
machine  is  not  more  than  300  pounds,  and  it  is  made  of 
wrought-steel.  The  cutting  discs  are  made  from  the  finest 
crescent-steel,  and  are  very  strong,  being  5-16  inch  thick. 
The  machine  is  adjustable  as  to  cut,  and  can  be  set  so  as 
to  leave  the  stubs  high  or  low  in  the  ground. 
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The  Week. 

The  cholera  threatening  our  eastern  coast  is  still  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation,  which  is  full  of  dread  and  ap- 
prehension. Upon  the  following  page  the  general  situa- 
ation  at  the  East  is  described.  Just  as  we  go  to  prese,  tel- 
egrams report  the  determination  of  five  cases  in  New 
York  City  during  the  last  week,  the  detection  having  been 
made  by  microscopic  recognition  of  the  spirillum  or  germ. 
Whether  secondary  cases  will  result,  and  the  disease  thus 
get  a  foothold,  is  now  the  occasion  of  great  anxiety.  Even 
if  the  infection  is  held  back  by  the  quarantine  in  the  lower 
bay,  it  may  spread  from  the  germs  shown  to  exist  in 
the  city. 

While  the  general  danger  is  the  engrossing  theme, 
popular  sympathy  will  freely  go  out  to  the  head  of  the 
nation  as  he  stands  under  the  shadow  of  a  crushing  blow 
which  may  possibly  fall  upon  him.  Mrs.  Harrison  is  so 
ill  that  her  life  is  almost  despaired  of.  She  is  at  a  resort 
in  northern  New  York,  and  too  ill  for  transfer  to  other 
quarters.  The  prayers  of  the  nation  will  be  that  this  life 
be  spared. 

Eastern  and  Foreign  Apple  Crop. 

Recent  advices  confirm  earlier  reports  that  the  apple 
crop  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  short,  and  i'  is  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  crop  in  Canada  will  hardly  turn  out  50 
per  cent  of  an  average  of  the  past  five  years.  The  crop 
will  not  only  be  short  in  quantity,  but  poor  in  quality. 
European  mail  advices  report  a  lighter  crop  of  apples  than 
had  been  estimated.  In  Eagland  the  crop  will  be  short 
and  poor  in  quality.  In  France  and  Belgium  a  medium 
crop  is  expected.  In  Denmark  and  Holland  it  will  be 
under  an  average,  and  in  Germany  it  will  be  light  in  quan- 
tity and  poor  in  quality.  According  to  the  best  authori- 
ties the  European  crops,  including  that  of  England,  will 
not  be  much,  if  any,  more  than  one-half  of  an  average, 
and  the  quality  will  not  be  of  the  best.  The  green  apples 
exported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  go  largely  to 
Great  Britain,  while  the  dried  product  goes  to  Germany, 
France,  Holland  and  Belgium.  While  at  present  the 
cholera  scare  will  restrict  the  European  demand  for  ap- 
ples, with  cool,  winter  weather  a  call  will  set  in  and  cause 


free  shipments  from  ♦his  country.  Naturally,  with  a  short 
crop  in  the  central  and  eastern  States,  any  outside  demand 
will  create  higher  prices  and  the  improved  prices  will 
cause  a  free  demand  for  California  dried  apples.  Already, 
buyers  are  scouring  this  State,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  contracting  for  dried  apples.  It  is  claimed  that  more 
good  to  extra  choice  have  been  contracted,  and  at  an  ad- 
vance on  prices  ruling  last  year,  than  in  any  former 
season.  

Garden  Design.* 

If  we  are  on  this  far  away  coast  unfortunate,  as  some 
tourists  claim,  in  lack  of  picturesque  ruins,  we  are  surely 
fortunate  in  being  untrammeled  by  uncouth  tradition  or 
precedent.  We  have  much  to  learn,  it  is  true,  but  little  to 
unlearn,  and  this  is  a  Godsend  to  our  teachers,  for  with 
the  teaching  class  it  is  a  common  remark  that  their  hard- 
est labor  is  not  in  teaching  but  in  eradicating  the  eflects  of 
previous  ill-teaching.  Nearly  all  our  outdoor  life  and  ef- 
fort is  full  of  the  novel,  the  untried,  the  yet-to  be,  but  in 
some  directions  we  have  attained  a  degree  of  mas- 
tery over  our  peculiar  conditions  and  have  accomplished 
something  of  development.  This  is  true  of  our  commercial 
agriculture  and  horticulture;  the  horticultural  arts  which 
minister  to  the  higher  interests  of  mankind,  such  as  beauty 
culture  and  home  adornment,  we  are  but  just  beginning 
upon.  We  have  a  perfectly  free  field  so  (ar  as  local  ex- 
ample is  concerned,  for  there  is  none  to  speak  of;  we  have 
unbiased  minds,  because  in  our  short  life  full  of  intense 
industrial  activity,  we  have  not  had  time  to  form  an  opin- 
ion, in  fact  hardly  to  think  a  thought;  we  have  a  climate 
which  is  unrestrictive  and  wonderfully  fostering,  not  only 
as  to  plant  growth,  but  to  physical  effort;  we  have  a  native 
flora  of  exceptional  richness  and  variety  and  all  the  plant 
resources  of  all  zones,  except  the  immediate  tropics,  adapted 
to  our  purposes.  With  such  advantages,  is  it  unreasonable 
to  predict  for  California  as  fine  gardens  as  the  world  can 
show,  whenever  leisure,  taste  and  wealth  shall  combine  to 
produce  them? 

Such  considerations  always  recur  to  us  whenever  we  be- 
hold from  afar  the  contests  between  Eastern  and  European 
writers  over  matters  comprised  in  the  terms  landscape- 
gardening,  land^tcspe  art,  landscape  architecture.  We  are 
rejoiced  to  see  the  hard  and  eflfective  blows  which  are 
struck  by  the  so-called  natural  school  of  landscape-gar- 
deners against  their  opponents  of  the  formal  school.  For 
our  readers  who  may  not  have  given  any  attention  to  the 
subject,  ic  may  perhaps  be  wise  to  risk  the  explanation 
that  the  "  natural"  in  this  discussion  means  the  designing 
of  gardens  and  parks  with  slopes,  tree  clumps,  shrub  clus- 
ters and  flower  masses  in  ways  which  suggest  the  work  of 
nature  and  conceal  the  hand  of  man;  the  "formal  "  is  just 
the  opposite  of  'his,  and  some  of  its  leading  manifesta- 
tions are  stiff  and  unnecessary  terraces,  trees  and  shrubs  in 
lines  of  battle,  and  often  shaven  and  shorn,  flowering 
plants  arranged  in  precise  geometrical  figures  and  pinched 
to  absolute  uniformity  of  dimensions,  in  short,  showing 
forth  the  hand  of  man  as  clearly  as  a  tailor-made  garment 
or  a  freshly  barbered  militiaman. 

It  would  seem  that  there  couid  hardly  be  any  choice  be- 
twe<n  these  two  extremes  of  garden  design.  How  any  one 
who  loves  a  tree  can  enjoy  seeing  its  verdure  tortured  into 
a  grotesque  figure  or  even  an  apparition  from  the  solid 
geometry  is  more  than  we  can  conceive.  Nor  can  we  un- 
derstand how  suggestions  of  the  restful,  the  beautiful,  the 
inspiring,  which  are  so  generously  imparted  by  a  natural 
scene,  can  be  drawn  from  checker-board  and  pin-wheel 
garden  designs.  It  seems,  however,  that  there  are  those 
who  argue  even  books  full  against  the  natural  plan  of  gar- 
den-making and  in  favor  of  the  formal  and  the  precise  as 
more  dignified  and  as  displaying  more  able  designing. 
Concerning  a  portion  of  the  claim  there  will  be  no  dispute, 
for  indeed  some  of  the  designs  are  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made. 

The  distinguished  editor  of  our  esteemed  contemporary, 
the  London  Garden,  Mr.  William  Robinson,  has,  in  the 
handsome  book  before  us,  most  justly  punished  a  couple 
of  authors  who  have  recently  attempted  to  glorify  the 
formal  style  of  garden  design,  and  to  defame  those  who 
advocate  the  natural  plan  or  method.  This  Ke  does  by 
exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  claim  they  make  that  the 
architect  should  design  the  garden  and  the  horticulturist 
should  be  only  a  workman  to  set  plants  on  lines  marked 
out  by  the  architect  and  shear  them  into  such  forms  as  he 
prescribes,  and  which,  forsooth,  he  conceives  will  best  com- 
port with  the  lines  he  puts  upon  the  brick  or  stone  of  the 
building.  These  authors  apparently  give  no  place  in  their 
scheme  to  a  knowledge  of  plants,  nor  to  taste  in  har- 
monizing their  hues  or  outlines  to  delight  the  eye  of  the 
plant-lover  and  garden-lover.    In  fact,  they  disclaim 

'Garden  Design  and  Aichitecto'  Gardens:  Two  reviews,  illustrated, 
toshow  by  actual  examples  from  British  gardeni  that  clipping  and 
aligning  trees  to  make  them  "harmonize"  with  architecture  is  barbar- 
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knowledge  of  this  kind,  and  seem  disposed  to  rule  the 
horticulturist  as  well  as  the  landscape  gardener  out  of  the 
undertaking,  except  as  menials  to  dig,  dung  and  drain, 
and  sculpture  foliage  into  ungraceful,  unnatural  and 
abominable  forms  and  shapes. 

It  is  undenied  that  the  true  landscape  gardening  is  not 
yet  a  science,  and  that  definitions  and  formulie  cannot  yet 
be  furnished  to  the  student.  It  is  admitted  that  expres- 
sion has  not  yet  been  found  for  the  principles  of  taste  and 
ideas  of  method  which  the  true  landscape  artist  employs 
in  his  creation,  and  yet  the  grand  result  is  immediately 
apparent  to  all  who  have  any  taste  for  and  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful.  It  is  admitted,  also,  that  no  fixed  rules  can 
be  laid  down,  and  that  the  landscape  artist  must  work  out 
his  result  with  due  regard  for  the  factors  in  each  case 
which  comes  before  him.  While  this  is  probably  true  in 
the  present  state  of  the  higher  art  of  gardening,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  must  always  remain  so,  we  think  we  can 
clearly  see  that  Mr.  Robinson  has,  in  his  little  work, 
brought  some  principles  of  true  landscape  work  nearer  to 
definition  than  we  have  seen  them  brought  before,  and 
that,  in  demolishing  his  opponents,  he  has  done  the  higher 
service  of  making  his  art  more  comprehensible  to  any 
reader  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  taste.  This  we  count 
of  great  importance,  and  as  we  are,  in  California,  as  we 
intimated  at  the  outset,  clearly  in  the  formative  state  of 
mind  on  this  subject,  we  propose,  as  occasion  ofTers,  to 
further  pursue  in  our  columns  the  subject  as  discussed  by 
Mr.  Robinson.  If,  in  our  contemp'ated  improvement  of 
the  environment  of  our  homes,  we  can  all  get  an  idea  of 
what  we  should  aim  to  accomplish,  we  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  escape  some  of  the  errors  which  have  been  made  in 
the  past  in  older  countries,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  we  can  produce  results  which  shall  be  imitations 
of  no  style,  but  shall  be,  m  they  should  be,  characteristic- 
ally Californian,  though  clearly  established  upon  princi- 
ples of  taste  which  are  universal  because  they  are  true. 


TUe  Dairymen's  Qnion. 

The  Dairymen's  Union  of  California  has  won  its  first 
victory,  for  it  must  be  counted  a  victory  for  a  cooperative 
orgsnization  of  producers  to  reach  the  end  of  its  fir.it  year 
in  a  good  state  of  health  and  vigor.  The  union  has  had 
a  difficult  task  to  intrude  itself  successfully  upon  an  estab- 
lished line  of  city  trade  and  to  secure  the  support  of 
enough  producers  to  enable  it  to  do  this.  Having  accom- 
plished this,  it  can  well  take  courage  for  the  future.  At 
the  annual  meeting  in  this  city,  on  Monday  of  this  week, 
dairy  producers  from  various  parts  of  the  State  were 
present.  The  reports  of  the  various  officers  were  read,  and 
showed  that  the  experiment  of  the  union  had  been  a  suc- 
cess. While  no  profit  had  been  made  during  the  year,  the 
organization  had  held  its  own,  and  the  financial  prospect 
for  the  coming  year  could  not  be  brighter. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  discussed  at  the 
meeting  on  Monday  was  that  regarding  spurious  butter, 
and  the  union  will  cooperate  with  similar  organizations 
in  the  eastern  States  to  petition  Congress  to  do  all  in  its 
power  to  suppress  the  traffic.  It  will  also  prepare  a  peti- 
tion to  be  presented  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  session 
asking  the  same  relief  so  far  as  that  body  can  give  it. 

The  trade  in  bogus  butter  is  now  being  pushed  in  this 
city  and  in  various  bay  towns  with  startling  boldness. 
Various  arts  are  being  employed  to  render  the  imitation 
material  attractive.  It  is  really  being  put  forward  as  some- 
thing more  desirable  than  genuine  dairy  butter.  This  is 
an  extent  of  effrontery  which  should  not  deceive  the 
people,  and  yet  the  dear  people  seems  to  delight  in  being 
wheedled  and  tricked.  The  problem  of  how  to  success- 
fully meet  a  bogus  product  when  it  boldly  declares  itself 
superior  to  the  genuine  is  difficult  to  determine.  Prob- 
ably the  most  important  thing  to  do  is  to  strive  for  the 
better  education  of  the  people  on  the  subject,  for  we  do  not 
suppose  any  one  will  knowingly  chopse  a  lard  and  oil  com- 
pound if  they  are  kept  informed  of  its  character,  even 
though  the  most  persistent  efforts  be  made  to  give  it  a 
good  name.  No  doubt  our  dairy  producers,  by  cooper- 
ating with  eastern  associations,  can  gain  wisdom  and 
strength  to  meet  the  evil  which  depresses  them  all.  It 
may  be  possible  that  our  dairymen  may  in  some  way  join 
hands  with  our  olive-oil  producers  in  their  strife  for  the 
recognition  of  a  pure  and  honest  product.  They  both 
have  an  issue  with  low  oils  and  fats  and  falsification. 
Each  side  would,  it  seemj  to  us,  gain  strength  by  joinii  g 
hands. 

The  transactiouH  of  the  Dairymen's  Union  may  be 
summarized  as  follows":  W.  S.  Pierce,  E.  W.  Steele,  I. 
Sortori,  L.  Yorl,  L.  Tomasini,  Warren  Dutton,  William 
Hatton.Q  W.  Burbank,  P.  Tognazzini  and  J.  Muscio 
were  elected  directors  for  the  ensuing  year.  All  were 
members  of  the  old  board  except  L.  Yori  and  L.  Tomasini, 
who  take  the  places  of  Dr.  G.  Burdell  and  A.  Tognazzini, 
both  of  whom  are  now  absent  in  Europe.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors organized  by  the  election  of  th"  following  officers: 
President,  W.  S.  Piene;  vice-president,  Warren  Dutton; 
treasurer,  E.  W.  Steele;  secretary,  William  Hatton,  Ex- 
ecutive committee — G.  W.  Burbink  "f  Tomales,  I.Sartori 
of  San  Rdfael  and  L.  Yori  uf  Stuta  Barbara. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  break-up  of  the  Transcontinental  Traffic  Associa- 
tion seems  complete.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Great  North- 
ern two  weeks  ago  has  been  followed  by  that  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific,  leaving  only  the 
allied  lines  of  the  Union  and  Southern  PaciGc  to  work  in 
harmony.  The  dispatches  predict  a  general  "  rate  war," 
but  this  seems  as  unlikely  as  it  is  really  undesirable.  Rate 
wars  unsettle  values  and  demoralize  business  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  force  the  roads  into  new  combinations. 
Such  contests  have  no  sort  of  correspondence  to  ordinary 
healthful  competition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  lead  in- 
evitably to  its  destruction.  What  is  desired  is  not  a  fight 
among  the  transcontinental  roads,  but  independent, 
reasonable  and  persistent  competition.  It  looks  as  if  the 
day  of  this  sort  of  thing  were  dawning  at  last.  And  it 
looks,  further,  as  if  the  new  order  of  things  would  go  hard 
with  the  old  lines.  All  of  these  lines  are  vastly  over- 
capitalized. Their  stocks  or  bonds,  or  whatever  combina- 
tion of  these  securities  stands  representative  of  the  prop- 
erties, aggregate  from  two  to  four  times  the  actual  value 
of  the  several  roads.  That  is,  it  would  be  possible  at 
this  time  to  duplicate  the  older  roads,  in  all  details  com- 
plete, for  from  one-half  to  one-fourth  of  their  present 
capitalization.  The  excess  capitalization  stands  for  ex- 
travagance in  the  original  construction,  for  mistakes  in 
engineering,  for  mismanagement  in  building  or  leasing 
connecting  lines,  for  the  diflerence  in  the  cost  of  old-time 
and  modern  methods  of  construction,  and  very  largely  for 
direct  and  criminal  injections  of  "  water."  Roads  built  in 
extravagant  times  and  by  wasteful  methods  have  been 
and  are  still  managed  wastefuUy.  Each  of  them  main- 
tains a  large,  very  expensive  and  worse  than  useless  or- 
ganization of  official  "  magnates,"  whose  time  and  en- 
ergies are  devoted  not  to  the  practical  and  useful  business 
of  operating  the  road,  but  to  speculative  and  political 
projects  which  are  profitable  only  to  themselves.  It  is  the 
necessity  of  finding  dividends  for  this  excess  capitalization 
and  of  supporting  these  enormous  and  illegitimate  charges 
of  management  that  lies  back  of  heavy  freight  rates  and 
of  combinations  to  maintain  them.  All  the  roads  have 
been  subject  to  the  same  necessities — hence  their  cordial 
co-operation  in  the  bad  scheme  of  the  Traffic  Association. 


The  real  cause  of  the  break-up  of  the  Traffic  Association 
is  prospective  competition  for  through  freights  by  the 
Great  Northern,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  "Jim  Hill  "  road. 
This  line,  which  before  the  close  of  the  year  will  be  in 
operation  between  St.  Paul  and  Puget  Sound,  is  a  novelty 
in  the  railroad  world.  It  has  been  built  without  subsidy, 
without  any  sort  of  "  aid,"  and  without  any  sort  of  fuss. 
There  have  been  no  construction  rings,  no  costly  lobbies  at 
Washington  or  elsewhere,  no  raft  of  high-salaried  and  use- 
less officials.  Mr.  Hill  has  employed  the  best  engineers, 
and  has  built  the  line  with  the  same  close  business-like, 
economical  attention  to  details  that  a  prudent  business 
man  would  give  to  the  construction  of  a  building.  He  has 
learned  from  the  mistakes  of  others,  and  has  avoided  much 
that  adds  to  their  charges  tff  operation.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  that  Mr.  Hill  and  his  backers  have  a  new  and  per- 
fectly equipped  transcontinental  road,  shorter  by  nearly 
three  hundred  miles  than  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  easier 
curves  and  better  grades  than  any  of  the  other  lines,  and, 
with  all  costs  paid,  representing  a  capitalization  less  than 
one-half  that  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  about  one-fourth 
that  of  the  Union  Pacific.  This  is  the  situation  which 
causes  Mr.  Hill  to  part  company  with  the  other  transcon- 
tinental roads.  This  is  the  situation  which  enables  him 
to  say,  as  he  is  quoted,  that  transcontinental  freight  rates 
can  be  reduced  one-half  and  still  leave  a  handsome  margin 
of  profit. 

What  will  be  the  result?  Immediately,  it  will  depend 
upon  Mr.  Hill.  If  he  persists  in  doing  business  in  a  fair 
way;  if  he  stands  clear  of  combinations  and  carries  freights 
at  lair  rates,  the  old  roads  will  be  broken  down.  Neither  the 
Northern  Pacific,  nor  the  Union  Pacific,  nor  the  Southern 
Pacific  can  stand  the  competition  of  a  road  built  and  oper- 
ated on  fair  business  principles.  If  the  new  company  carries 
out  its  promised  policy,  the  old  lines  will  get  no  through 
business  at  present  rates;  and  if  they  meet  the  lesser  rates  they 
cannot  pay  dividends,  or  even  fixed  charges.  The  situation 
is  not  a  comfortable  one  for  them.  They  have  either  to 
bribe  Hill  into  cooperation,  or  to  face  bankruptcy.  Of 
course,  they  will  attempt  to  seize  the  first  horn  of  the  di- 
lemma— and  there  lies  the  danger  to  the  public.  Human 
purpose  is  often  weak,  and  Mr.  Hill  is  no  doubt  in  the 
business  for  what  he  can  make  out  of  it.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  feared  that  the  old  rule  which  declares  that  "  there 
will  be  no  competition  between  railroads  where  combina- 
tion is  possible  "  will  again  be  proved.  But,  in  any  event, 
the  secret  is  out.  The  construction  of  the  Great  Northern 
has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  old  roads  represent  too 


much  money;  that  they  can  be  duplicated  for  a  fraction  of 
their  alleged  capital;  that  upon  an  honest  basis  of  cost 
and  under  prudent  management  railroads  can  profitably 
carry  freight  for  one-half  to  one-third  of  present  rates. 
With  these  facts  known  there  can  be  but  one  end.  The 
roads  will  in  time,  whether  Mr.  Hill  stands  to  his  fair 
promises  or  not,  be  put  upon  an  honest  basis.  The  "wa- 
ter " — whatever  its  source — will  be  squeezed  out  of  them 
and  they  will  be  permitted  a  fair  income  upon  thsir  actual 
value,  allowing  for  reasonable  but  not  excessive  charges  of 
management.  It  may  take  twenty  years  to  accomplish 
this  good  result,  but  it  will  come.  The  time  when  the 
public  can  be  forced  to  pay  dividends  upon  fraudulent 
railway  capitalization  is  passing. 


Should  the  Great  Northern  road  stand  faithful  to  the 
promises  of  Mr.  Hill,  it  will,  some  time  in  December,  be- 
gin to  haul  freights  across  the  continent  to  Puget  Sound 
at  rates  vastly  reduced  as  compared  with  what  we  are  now 
paying.  It  looks,  at  first  view,  as  if  California  would 
come  in  for  important  and  immediate  benefits,  but  it  is,  in 
fact,  very  much  to  be  doubted  if  she  is  in  a  position  to 
benefit  from  it.  To  float  goods  from  Puget  Sound  to  San 
Francisco  would  be  easy  and  cheap,  but  how  then  could 
they  be  distributed  to  the  interior  ?  The  company  which 
controls  the  transcontinental  roads  also  controls  the  local 
roads,  and  it  always  takes  good  care  to  let  its  left  hand 
know  what  its  right  hand  does.  Suppose  the  merchants 
of  San  Francisco  could  bring  goods  here  at  half  the  pres- 
ent cost,  they  would  be  helpless,  because  the  local  rates 
would  be  put  at  such  a  figure  that  the  country  could  get 
no  benefit  from  it.  The  local  rates  can  always  be  juggled 
to  control  the  situation,  and  this  fact  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  most  neglected  but  really  most  serious  aspect  of 
the  transportation  problem  in  California.  Important  as 
the  demand  for  cheaper  transcontinental  rates  is,  far  more 
important  is  the  demand  for  cheaper  rates  from  point  to 
point  in  California.  An  independent  railroad  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Redding,  with  connecting  and  tributary  side 
lines,  would  do  more  to  relieve  California  from  its  trans- 
portation troubles  than  half  a  dozen  lines  across  con 
tinent.  That  such  a  road  is  not  in  existence  is  the  fault 
of  our  own  people.  They  understand  the  situation,  they 
control  the  traffic,  and  they  have  the  money  to  build  the 
road.  That  the  necessity  of  the  State  has  not  been  an- 
swered, that  California  has  not  long  ago  been  relieved  of 
its  dependence  upon  a  single  railroad  company  is  a  pitiful 
comment  upon  our  enterprise  and  a  reflection  upon  the 
sincerity  of  our  complaints.  It  is  not  surprising  that  out- 
side capitalists  do  not  come  to  our  relief  when,  with  all 
our  boasted  wealth,  we  I'aise  not  so  much  as  a  finger  to 
help  ourselves. 


This  practical  want  of  confidence  in  California  on  the 
part  of  Californians  is  one  of  the  curious  facts  of  the  time. 
Everybody  knows  that  San  Francisco  is  a  rich  city  and 
that  California  is  one  of  the  richest  States  in  the  Union. 
California  money  is  always  seeking  foreign  investments. 
It  helped  to  rebuild  Chicago  after  the  great  fire;  it  has 
reared  vast  buildings  in  New  York;  it  largely  rebuilt 
Seattle  three  years  ago;  it  opens  the  mines  of  Montana  and 
waters  the  plains  of  Arizona,  but — here  is  the  curious  and 
painful  fact — it  does  nothing  in  California.  Our  richest 
resources  are  neglected  and  dead  for  the  want  of  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  capital  which  streams  from  our  coffers  to 
enrich  lands  and  cities  remote  Look  at  our  neglected 
mines;  look  at  our  fruitful  lands  thirsting  for  water  and 
valueless  only  lor  lack  of  it;  look  at  our  wastes  which  only 
need  transportation  to  make  them  the  seats  of  population, 
industry  and  wealth.  Our  people  admit  the  opportunity; 
they  even  boast  of  it;  but  when  they  come  to  invest  their 
money  they  reject  all  local  invitations  save  those  which 
rest  upon  "  cent  for  cent." 


The  trouble  with  San  Francisco  capital  is  that,  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  men  unskilled  in  business. 
They  have  acquired  it  less  through  superiority  of  abilities 
and  enterprise  than  through  the  accidents  of  a  new  and 
rich  country.  In  few  instances  has  it  brought  to  its 
possessors  the  discipline,  skill  and  broad  self-reliance 
which  is  usually  the  best  effect  of  wealth  upon  those  who 
hold  it.  If  a  half-dozen  enormously  rich  men  of  San 
Francisco  who  might  be  named  had  acquired  their  wealth 
in  commerce,  in  manufacture  or  in  other  large  and  legiti- 
mate projects,  factories  would  be  as  common  as  vineyards, 
railroads  would  penetrate  every  district  of  the  State,  Cali- 
fornia products  would  seek  markets  all  over  the  world  in 
California  ships,  and  we  should  have  double  our  present 
population  and  four  times  our  present  wealth.  But  in 
getting  their  wealth  these  men  drew  from  rather  than 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  They  acquired  for 
themselves  by  one  scheme  of  speculation  or  another  much 
money  but  not  the  skill  to  administer  it  wisely.  Hence 
we  see  men  like  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Mills,  M^.  Fair  and 


others  always  on  the  lookout  for  cent-per-cent  invest- 
ments, but  never  branching  out  into  broad  projects  calcu- 
lated to  extend  and  invigorate  the  industrial  organization 
of  the  State  and  stimulate  a  spirit  of  enterprise.  If  they 
ever  go  beyond  the  lines  of  cent-per-cent,  they  go  abroad 
and  put  their  California  capital  where  it  does  nothing  for 
California.  It  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that  the  only 
California  capitalists  who  have  ever  done  anything  in  a 
large  way  directly  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
State  are  the  much  criticized  railroad  millionaires.  They 
have  at  least,  even  while  oppressing  her,  demonstrated 
their  confidence  in  California  and  have  accepted  her 
pledges  for  the  security  of  their  fortunes. 


The  following  from  the  Portland  Oregonian  has  the 
cordial  endorsement  of  the  Rukal.  It  is  in  pleasant  and 
wholesome  contrast  with  the  tone  of  the  leading  California 
daily  papers: 

The  public  must  not  be  permitted  to  forget,  iu  the  midst  of 
rapturous  enthusiasm  over  the  viotory  at  New  Orleans,  that 
prize-fighting  is  very  low  and  dirty  business;  that  it  is  a  crime 
punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Unio.i;  that  a  prize-fighter  is  a  law-breaker  and  that 
every  person  who  assists  in  the  performance  is  his  accomplice, 
and  that  the  practice  appeals  directly  and  wholly  to  the  most 
debased  and  dangerous  classes  of  societv  and  to  the  most  de- 
graded instincts  and  sentiments  in  persons  moving,  for  most 
part,  in  higher  social  circles.  All  the  enthusiasm  and  adula- 
tion lavished  upon  victors  in  these  bloody  and  brutal  contests 
by  persons  who  call  themselves  gentle  and  decent  cannot  ob- 
literate their  essential  character.  A  prize-fighter  remains  a 
prize-fighter,  though  crowned  with  laurel,  deafened  with  popu- 
l.ir  applause  and  smothered  in  personal  flattery.  He  remains  a 
person  a  trifle  less  respectable  than  a  burglar  or  a  prostitute, 
because  his  vocation  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both,  since  he  is 
at  the  same  time  a  law-breaker  and  a  common  merchant  of  his 
bodily  perfections  to  gratify  the  most  brutal  passions  of  hu- 
manity. He  sells  his  strength  as  the  harlot  sells  her  beauty;  he 
who  pays  gate-money  may  enjoy  the  display  of  either.  He  is 
the  male  of  her  species.  These  are  dull  and  commonplace  notes 
to  sound  in  the  chorus  of  triumphant  acclaim  with  which  the 
country  is  now  ringing,  but  they  are  needful  to  save  the  public 
from  forgetting  some  things  it  is  important  to  remember. 


The  practice  of  assessing  candidates  for  office  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  campaign  fund  merits  the  indignant  criticism 
which  Mr.  Berwick  heaps  upon  it.  It  is  the  source  of  in- 
numerable evils,  and,  in  its  tendencies,  utterly  fatal  to  the 
American  idea  of  representative  government.  Not  least 
among  its  bad  effects  is  that  it  bars  out  from  the  legisla- 
ture, and  from  public  life  in  general,  just  such  high- 
minded,  intelligent  and  independent  men  as  our  good 
friend  Mr.  Berwick.  Such  men  will  not  buy  office  nor 
accept  it  upon  humiliating  and  degrading  terms.  The 
tickets  are  therefore  made  up  of  men  less  scrupulous  and 
less  fit  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  State.  The  cam- 
paign assessment  scheme  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which 
corporate  and  other  sinister  influenses  maintain  control 
over  legislatures.  The  political  agent  of  some  job  re- 
quiring legislative  aid,  prior  to  election,  assumes  the  obli- 
gation and  actually  pays  the  assessments  of  many  candi- 
dates, who,  when  elected,  are  bound  to  vote  as  he  directs. 
The  campaign  fund  thus  created  by  corruption  is  naturally 
employed  to  promote  further  corruption.  We  are  ex- 
tremely gratified  that  one  good,  bold  man  has  spoken  out 
in  plain  terms  of  honest  indignation  concerning  an  abuse 
that  has  already  vitiated  the  quality  of  our  representative 
system  and  which  threatens  its  destruction. 


During  the  past  week  there  have  been  daily  accessions 
to  the  fleet  of  cholera-infested  ships  lying  at  quarantine 
just  outside  New  York  harbor,  and  the  number  of  persons 
under  detention  is  between  three  and  four  thousand,  of 
whom  four-fifths  are  immigrants  of  the  most  ignorant  and 
unclean  sort.  Each  day  during  the  week  there  have  de- 
veloped from  two  to  ten  new  cases,  and  each  day  the  deaths 
have  ranged  in  number  from  two  to  six.  As  yet,  no  case 
of  cholera  has  developed  on  shore,  and  it  is  believed  that 
no  possibly-infected  person  has  succeeded  in  getting  past 
quarantine.  The  inconveniences  of  the  detained  pas- 
sengers have  been  extreme,  and  in  the  case  of  the  cabin 
passengers  of  the  Normannia  (chiefly  Americans)  have 
amounted  to  positive  suffering.  First,  although  there 
was  no  cholera  above  decks  on  the  Normannia,  and  her 
cabin  passengers  therefore  probably  uninfected,  they  were 
detained  on  board  ship  and  in  danger  of  infection  from 
the  steerage  for  a  full  week.  Finally,  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  they  were  loaded  on  board  an  old  sound  steamer 
and  dispatched  to  Fire  Island,  where  the  State  had  bought 
a  summer  hotel  and  prepared  it  for  their  reception;  but 
when  they  attempted  to  land  they  met  some  four  or  five 
hundred  bay  boatmen,  who  drove  them  back,  alleging  the 
fear  that  their  families  and  themselves  would  be  infected. 
The  ill-starred  people  were  unprepared  for  such  resistance, 
and  spent  the  night  as  they  had  spent  the  previous 
day,  rocking  in  the  straits  in  a  boat  unfit  for  any 
service  in  rough  water  and  unprovided  with  the  commonest 
comforts.  The  distress  of  five  hundred  men,  women  and 
children  thus  situated,  without  beds  or  bedding,  poorly 
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aupplied  with  food  and  driven  from  the  shores  of  their 
own  country  as  unclean,  can  be  imagined.    It  is  described 
by  those  who  suffered  through  the  ordeal  as  immeasurably 
cruel,  and  their  indignation  against  the  quarantine  officials 
is  at  the  boiling  point.    On  Tuesday  the  governor  of  New 
York  sent  a  regiment  of  the  national  guard  to  disperse  the 
rioters  at  Fire  island,  and  the  much  abused  passengers  of 
the  Normannia  were  landed  and  made  comfortable.  The 
steerage  passengers  will  be  landed  on  Sandy  Hook, 
and  all  persons   attacked  with    cholera  will    be  re- 
moved immediately   to    Hoffman    island,    where  the 
quarantine  pesthouse  has  been  established.    The  dead 
bodies  are  not  buried,  but  destroyed  in  the  quarantine 
crematory  on  Swinburne  island.  Thus  matters  rest  at  New 
York.    At  Hamburg  the  plague  still  rages,  the  number  of 
deaths  ranging  from  110  to  200  each  day.   A  few  cases  are 
reported  each  day  in  England,  but  in  every  case  thus  far 
the  victim  is  a  recent  immigrant.    As  yet,  Hamburg  is  the 
only  European  seaport  seriously  affected.    About  2000 
deaths  are  reported  each  day  from  Russia. 

His  Eyes  Opened. 

Mr.  Berwlc<  Finds  Out  How  Campaign  Funds  Are 
Raised. 

Carmel  Valley,  Sept.  10,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — It  is  high  time  sniue  one  looked  at  our  poli- 
tical methods  "  From  an  Independent  Standpoint!"  That's 
just  what  I'm  trying  to  do!  I  had  ray  attention  rudely  called 
to  the  matter.  A  week  or  two  ago  I  thought  I  was  honored  by 
a  party  nomination  for  Assemblyman.  My  nomination  was  as 
unexpected  as  unsought.  It  was  made  and  seconded  in  a  flash, 
and  in  another  I  was  called  upon  to  speak.  This  is  about  what 
I  said,  after  making  due  obeisance:  "  I  never  asked  for  an 
office  ;  I  never  should  have  asked  for  an  office  ;  I  never  asked 
for  a  vote;  I  never  will  ask  for  a  vote,  nor  will  I  use  any  clan- 
destine methods  to  accomplish  my  election.  If  I  go  to  Sacra- 
mento I  go  as  your  servant  to  do  your  work,  and  it  is  (or  you  to 
thank  vie  for  going.  If  on  these  terms  I  suit  you,  well  and 
good  ;  if  not,  I  am  "  not  in  it."  The  convention  cheered  and 
told  me  I  was  just  the  man  they  wanted.  So  far,  all  OK.  A 
day  or  two  of  peace  ensued  and  then,  among  other  demands, 
came  a  letter  from  the  County  Central  Committee  (no  matter 
which  party;  both  do  it  I)  informing  me  that  I  was  assessed 

$  for  "  campaign  purposes,"  and  requesting  remittance  at 

once. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  things  stood  about  thus:  If 
elected,  my  legitimate  salary  for  a  60  days'  session  would  be 
$480,  about  one-half  of  which  it  might  be  proper  to  allow  for 
personal  expenses.  If  I  followed  party  tradition  and  acceded 
to  all  demands  these  would  have  more  than  consumed  the 
other  half.  Now,  sir,  a  man  either  gets  elected  for  honor  or  for 
lucre.  An  honor  which  is  bought  is,  to  all  right-thinking  men, 
the  rankest  dishonor.  An  honorable  man  would  be  poorly  re- 
paid by  an  "  Honorable  "  prefixed  to  his  name  in  public,  while 
his  inner  consciousness  rankled  with  a  sense  that  "  Dishonor- 
able "  would  be  more  appropriate.  It  goes  without  saying  then 
that  only  seekers  of  lucre, — "  boodlers," — will  accept  office  on 
such  terms. 

Fortunately  for  myself,  after  27  years  of  industry  and  frngal- 
ity,  I  have  attained  a  modest  independence,  and  was  able, 
summarily  and  indignantly,  to  refuse  to  contribute  one  cent 
for  "  campaign  purposes,"  though  well-knowing  that  I  should 
be  branded  as  a  political  blacksheep  and  severely  let  alone  for 
all  time  to  come.  Had  I  been  a  chronic  officeseeker  I  might 
have  been  compelled  to  fall  in  line. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  this  system  of  assessing  nominees  but  an  in- 
vitation to  officers  to  become  boodlers  ?  The  C.  C.  C.  virtually 
say,  we'll  milk  you  and  then  you  milk  the  great  American 
people. 

When  a  man  has  to  spend  his  salary  to  get  elected,  what  do 
yon  expect  him  to  do  but  to  "  get  even  "  in  some  illicit  manner  ? 

It  is  idle  to  declaim  against  boodlers  in  the  Assembly  at 
Sacramento  when  you  teach  them  the  trick  right  at  home." 

I  never  cared  to  investigate  where  "  campaign  funds  "  came 
from  before.  I  had  a  floating  idea  that  some  open-handed  men, 
who  considered  their  partisanship  was  patriotism,  voluntarily 
gave  of  their  superfluous  wealth.  Now  1  see  the  thing  in  ail 
its  bald  vulgarity— a  sheer  bargain  and  sale  from  end  to  end. 

If  you  git  me  inalde  the  White  House 

Your  head  with  oil  I'll  kiud  o'  'uoint, 
Hy  gittio'  you  inside  the  ligbthouKe 

Out  to  the  end  of  laalam  pint. 

If  we  are  sincere  when  we  affect  to  deploie  the  evils  of  boodle, 
stop  the  matter  right  at  home  !  Stop  assessing  your  candidates 
for  "  campaign  funds  !  "    Stop  "  campaign  funds  "  altogether  ! 

No  doubt  I  shall  be  told  the  people  must  have  their  anvil- 
firing,  their  brass  bands,  their  spread-eagle  speeches.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  one  thing  thought  more  needful  than  any 
of  these.  It  made  less  blare  and  glare  and  racket,  but  men 
valued  it  as  the  one  thing  indispensable  in  politics — it  was 

called  HONESTY. 

I,  sir,  for  one,  think  there  is  too  much  brass,  too  much  noise, 
too  much  wind  in  politics  already,  and  I  trust  my  fellow- 
farmers  will  all  feel  as  I  do  in  this  matter  and  call  on  their 
party  committees  to  cease  from  what  is  practically  selling  pub- 
lic honors  (?)  by  assessing  nominees  for  office. 

I  think  the  self-denial  exercised  in  dispensing  with  spread- 
engleism  may  be  more  than  repaid  by  even  such  a  paltry  con- 
sideration as  a  reduction  of  taxes,  consequent  on  an  honest  ad- 
mmistration  of  public  afl'airs. 

San  Francisco  is  awaking  in  the  interests  of  uprightness ! 
Farmers,  sta.id  by  your  guns !  Let  San  Francisco  see  that  vir- 
tue still  keeps  her  abode  in  our  midst.  See  that  boodle  does 
not  choke  her!  Edwabd  Bkbwick. 

Decreased  Grape  Yield. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  12, 1892. 

To  THE  Editor:  I  notice  that  you  recently  published 
a  report  of  mine  on  the  condition  ot  the  grape  crop.  That 
article  was  written  before  the  recent  hot  spell,  which 
wrought  such  havoc  in  the  vineyards  of  Santa  Clara  Co. 
I  do  not  think  now  that  Santa  Clara  will  have  to  exceed  40 
per  cent  ol  last  year's  yield,  and  there  are  some  who  place 
It  as  low  as  33!^  or  even  25  per  cent;  others  make  it  as 
high  as  50  per  cent.  Winheld  Scott. 

[The  above  is  sent  us  as  a  personal  note  from  Mr.  Scott 
and  not  as  an  official  communication  from  the  commission 
of  which  he  is  secretary.  The  decrease  in  product  should 
exert  an  effect  on  market  values.— Eu.  Press  ] 


Recent  Improvements  In  Prnne-Making. 

We  find  in  the  Record  Union  an  article  which  is  in  part 
observation  and  in  part  anticipation,  but  in  both  parts  in- 
teresting.   It  is  as  follows: 

It  seems  to  us  a  rapid  advance  in  prrduction  of  cereals 
when  we  look  back  50  years  and  compare  the  sickle  of  that 
day  with  the  harvester  of  this.  In  the  15  years  that  Cali- 
fornia has  been  producing  prunes  the  advance  has  been  al- 
most as  great,  and  that  in  an  industry  where  labor  was 
thought  to  be  king,  and  in  which  we  expected  to  see  busy 
villages  cover  the  whole  country.  We  had  learned  that  the 
prune  must  be  subjected  to  many  a  peculiar  process  of 
heating,  baking,  etc.,  besides  manipulations  to  make  it  part 
easily  from  the  pit.  One  by  one  we  have  dispensed  with 
such  theories  and  practice  and  found  that  if  the  fruit  is 
gathered  when  sweet,  run  into  grades  according  to  size, 
has  the  skin  treated  to  facilitate  evaporation,  and  when  dry 
in  the  sun  is  cleaned  and  treated  with  a  coating  of  glucose 
or  grape  syrup,  nothing  more  is  necessary  for  a  product 
that  will  reach  the  world's  markets  in  cargoes. 

It  has  been  found  that  almost  every  stroke  of  this  work 
can  be  done  by  machinery.  When  prunes  are  fit  to  gather 
they  drop  easily  from  the  tree.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
the  load  a  low  platform-wagon  with  big  boxes  and  stop 
when  the  middle  of  the  wagon  is  opposite  the  tree  and  six 
or  eight  feet  distant.  With  a  canvas  about  five  yards 
square,  and  parted  in  the  middle,  fastened  to  a  pole  on  one 
side,  that  rests  against  stakes  upon  the  edges  of  the  boxes, 
they  spread  the  canvas  under  the  tree,  give  it  a  good  shak- 
ing and  then  raise  the  outer  edge  of  the  canvas,  and,  as 
they  walk  toward  the  tree,  roll  the  prunes  into  the  boxes. 

They  drive  to  the  drier  and  there  hand  the  boxes  to  a 
man  who  pours  them  into  the  elevator,  where  a  draper, 
modeled  after  that  on  a  header,  carries  them  to  the  grader, 
which  runs  them  into  from  four  to  seven  sizes  and  leaves 
them  in  separate  bins.  One  after  another  the  contents  of 
these  bins  are  passed  through  the  dipper,  where  machinery 
carries  the  fruit  through  a  solution  of  hot  lye  to  soften  the 
skins. 

They  used  to  depend  on  heating  the  dipper  over  an  arch 
and  the  strength  of  the  lye  was  mainly  depended  upon. 
Now  they  are  heating  the  dip  with  steam  and  are  getting  to 
rely  so  much  on  the  heat  of  the  liquid  that  many  are  dis- 
posed to  give  up  the  lye  entirely.  The  smaller  the  prune 
the  longer  it  needs  to  be  dipped.  This  is  one  great  ad- 
vantage of  grading  before  treatment. 

As  the  prunes  come  from  the  dipper  they  fall  upon  a 
tray,  three  feet  by  eight,  made  of  shakes  nailed  to  a  frame. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  ol  these  frames  are  piled  on  a  car  or 
truck  and  run  out  to  the  curing  grounds. 

With  remarkably  favorable  weather  they  may  be  ready 
to  have  two  trays  poured  on,  one  within  three  days,  but  it 
is  pretty  good  management  and  very  fair  weather  if  you 
can  fill  your  prune  trays  once  a  week. 

A  set  of  the  largest  machinery  now  in  use  has  capacity  of 
20  tons  per  hour.  As  each  tray  holds  about  72  pounds 
and  you  place  about  ten  trays  on  a  rod,  a  little  over  57 
tons  of  fruit  are  spread  on  an  a^re.  At  this  rate  the  big 
machine  can  cover  a  ten  acre  field  every  three  days,  and 
the  capacity  of  machine  and  yard  should  be  calculated  to 
handle  the  crop  in  about  12  full  days'  work.  This  amount 
of  fruit  would  grow  on  240  acres  when  in  full-bearing. 
Machinery,  building,  trays,  etc.,  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
oi  $10,000. 

the  process  room. 

As  prunes  come  from  the  drying-yard  they  are  somewhat 
dusty  and  some  have  shriveled  more  than  others.  To  per- 
fect the  product  they  are  run  through  a  second-grader  and 
a  double-dipper.  In  the  first  bath  they  are  washed,  and,  as 
they  come  to  the  top  of  the  apron,  are  rinsed  with  a  spray, 
when  they  fall  into  the  second  bath  in  which  is  a  solution 
of  glucose,  or  grape  syrup.  Perhaps  others  use  other 
preparations,  for  this  is  a  feature  that  many  try  to  surround 
with  mystery  in  promotion  of  the  idea  that  only  their  par- 
ticular method  of  treatment  insures  the  exquisite  flavor. 
Either  the  glucose  or  the  grape  syrup  will  gloss  the  prunes. 
As  the  syrup  gives  the  more  agreeable  flavor,  and  we  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  all  our  wine  grapes,  while  we  have 
to  send  away  for  glucose,  the  presumption  is  quite  strong 
in  favor  of  the  syrup. 

As  the  prunes  leave  the  dip  they  fall  upon  a  draper  that 
is  the  first  one  of  the  series.  Each  of  these  connects  with 
a  bin,  funnel-shaped,  from  which  the  prunes  are  sacked. 
The  operator  arranges  his  slides  to"  deliver  the  fruit  in 
either  bin  he  chooses. 

From  these  bins  the  fruit  is  run  into  sacks  of  100  pounds 
each.  A  good,  strong,  cotton  sack  is  the  best  package  and 
a  cheap  affair  (liable  to  burst  at  any  time)  the  worst  that 
can  be  used. 

Now,  all  through  this  process  the  prune  has  never  been 
handled  once. 

With  improved  appliances  one  day's  labor  is  capable  of 
producing  from  1000  to  2000  pounds  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct, depending  on  skill,  appliances  and  management.  In 
this  we  make  no  allowance  for  hindrances,  such  as  waiting 
for  material  to  arrive,  rehandling  during  damp  weather,  etc. 

Now,  the  capacity  of  such  a  plant  is  only  limited  by  the 
time  required  to  empty  the  fruit  into  the  hopper  and  take 
the  trays  away.  The  time  may  come  when  they  will  run 
two  elevators  and  unload  wagons  from  each  side  and  take 
away  trays  with  two  discharges.  Such  a  plant  as  here  de- 
scribed in  a  general  way  costs  about  Sio.ooo,  and  it  is  fair 
to  allow  for  the  use  of  such  plants,  including  interest,  insu- 
rance, wear,  etc.,  20  per  cent  of  their  cost.  If  the  plant  can 
only  be  depended  on  for  two  weeks'  full  work  in  a  year,  it 
seems  doubtful  policy  to  incur  a  cost  of  $1000  per  week  for 
machinery.  If  worked  to  its  full  capacity  to  produce  500 
tons  of  dried  prunes  the  cost  does  not  seem  so  very  heavy 
after  all,  when  we  figure  it  down  to  $2  per  ton  for  use  of 
plant,  and  $2  to  $4  per  ton  for  labor  of  gathering,  drying 
and  processing.  fi.     /  s 


Locate  such  a  plant  where  it  can  be  used  for  apricots, 
then  peaches,  prunes,  and  finally  for  raisins,  and  it  can  be 
worked  on  much  smaller  margin.  In  a  district  where  no 
extra  help  was  needed,  save  in  the  prune  seasons,  it  would 
be  about  as  much  trouble  to  get  a  crew  together  and  train 
them  for  two  or  four  weeks'  work  as  to  pay  them.  The 
time  will  come  when  prunes  will  be  handled  very  much  as 
wheat  is  turned  into  flour,  and  it  may  be  as  much  the  cus- 
tom to  keep  a  sack  ot  prunes  on  hand  as  it  is  to  keep  a  sack 
of  flour. 

As  they  become  a  staple  article  of  food  with  the  masses 
we  can  safely  increase  our  planting,  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  the  measure  of  the  market's 
demand. 

Drying  Figs. 

C.  H.  Leggett  &  Son  of  Oroville,  who  make  an  excellent 
article  of  dried  figs,  give  the  following  as  their  method: 

Let  the  figs  drop  from  the  trees— pick  them  up  every 
morning,  as  any  longer  will  sunburn  those  that  are  already 
dry.  You  will  find,  each  day,  figs  on  the  ground  in  three 
stages  of  dryness,  viz  ,  those  already  dry,  which  want  to  go 
straight  to  the  scalding  room;  those  wanting  to  dry  that 
day  and  a  portion  of  the  next,  and  those  that  want  three  or 
four  days  on  the  trays. 

Scalding — Dissolve  two  to  three  quarts  of  Liverpool 
stock  salt  in  50  gallons  of  water  in  the  kettle,  and  when 
boiling,  jumping  hot,  dip  in  wire  basket  hung  on  a  pulley 
over  the  kettle,  and  immerse  a  full  half  minute,  hoist  clear 
of  the  water,  and  let  drain  a  few  moments,  then  dip  again. 
In  packing,  keep  the  hands  moistened  with  salt  water 
while  manipulating  the  figs. 


Crop  Conditions. 

Reports  Received  from  Voluntary  Observers 
Last  Week. 

The  temperature  has  appa'ently  been  slightly  above  the 
normal  in  all  sections,  while  there  has  been  a  very  consider- 
able deficiency  in  rainfall.  The  only  rain  reported  was 
.04  of  an  inch  at  Eureka,  Humboldt  Co. 

There  has  been  considerable  damp  and  foggy  weather 
along  the  immediate  coast,  but  in  the  interior  it  has  been 
clear  and  dry. 

At  Sacramento  the  temperature  has  averaged  a  frac- 
tional degree  above  the  normal;  light  to  fresh  southerly 
winds  have  prevailed,  and  there  has  been  continuous 
cloudlessness. 

Peaches,  pears,  plums  and  prunes  have  been  about  all 
disposed  of,  and  grape-picking  has  begun.  The  crop  is 
generally  reported  to  be  light.  Some  shipments  have 
already  been  made,  and  it  is  expected  that  within  the  next 
week  or  ten  days  there  will  be  great  activity  in  this  line. 
It  is  estimated  that  60  carloads  of  grapes  will  be  shipped 
from  Sacramento  within  the  next  week  or  two. 

The  weather  has  been  especially  avorable  to  fruit-dry- 
ing, and  also  to  raisin  making,  which  has  begun  in  most 
sections  heard  from. 

Hops  are  about  all  picked  and  are  being  shipped.  The 
crop,  in  some  parts,  is  reported  to  be  somewhat  lighter 
than  was  expected  from  previous  estimates. 

The  reports  for  the  week,  received  by  Acting  Director 
Burrows  of  the  State  Weather  Bureau,  have  disclosed  no 
material  departures  from  the  normal  conditions  or  former 
anticipations.  The  prevalent  tenor  of  most  of  the  corre- 
spondence is,  as  heretofore,  that  the  season's  operations, 
taken  as  a  totality,  yielded  rather  satisfactory  results. 

The  Honey  Crop  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  Bee  Journal  says:  For  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  the  honey  season  has  been  a  slight  improve- 
ment over  last  year,  although  we  cannot  call  it  an  average 
year.  It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  shown  in 
the  table,  that  Ohio,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Michigan  took 
the  lead  in  honey  production  this  year,  while  California, 
usually  the  banner  honey  State  of  the  Union,  shows  almost 
a  total  failure. 

Alab  ma  Fjir  '  Michigan  Fair  to  good 

Arkansas  Indifferent  Minnesota  Fair  to  extra  good 

California  Very  poor  Mississ'ppi  Very  poor 

Canada  Fair  New  Hampshire  Fair 

Colorado  Below  average  New  Jersey  Poor 

Connecticut  Poor  New  York  Poor  to  fair 

Delaware  Very  poor  North  Carolina  Poor 

Florida  Fair  to  good  Oh:o  Fair  to  extra  good 

Georgia  Fair  Pennsylvania  Fair  to  good 

Illinois  Poortogood  South  Carolina  Fair 

Indiana  Poor  to  fair  Tennessee  Poor  to  fair 

Iowa  Fair  to  very  good  Texas  Poor  to  lair 

Kansas  Fair  to  good  Utah  Poor 

Kentucky  Poor  to  f<»ir  Vermont  Poor  to  fair 

Louisiana  Fair  Virginia  Fair 

Maine  Fair  Washington  Good 

Maryland  Poor  I  West  Virginia  Poor 

Massachusetts  Fair  I  Wisconsin  Poor 


P.  C.  W.  p.  A. 

To  the  Editor:— On  the  21st,  22d  and  23d  inst.,  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Woman's  Press  As- 
sociation will  assemble  at  Union  Square  Hall,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  literary  exercises  will  include  papers  and  addresses 
from  the  brightest  women  of  the  coast. 

The  subject  of  incorporation  will  be  discussed  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  some  decisive  step  will  no  doubt  be  taken  in 
the  matter. 

Much  interest  in  the  coming  event  is  felt  in  all  literary 
circles  of  the  West.  M.WDE  Peaslee. 


Work  has  been  started  upon  a  great  water  storage  and 
irrigating  enterprise  in  Sabino  canyon,  near  Tucson,  where 
reservoirs  will  be  built.  There  will  be  three  dams,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  which  will  be  $80,000.  The  capacity  of 
these  reservoirs,  which  are  in  a  line  one  above  the  other, 
will  be  6,000,000  gallons. 


September  17,  1892. 
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Robbing  Bees  and  Drying  Fruit. 

Lamanda  Park,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Sept.  8,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  enclose  you  a  sample  of  pears  taken 
from  the  drying-trays  after  12  hours'  exposure  to  the  sun. 
These  pears  you  will  notice  have  been  eaten  out  and 
rendered  absolutely  unsalable. 

This  eating  and  destruction  was  done  by  bees.  It  oc- 
curred in  the  San  Gabriel  valley  in  the  midst  of  a  fruit- 
growing and  fruit-drying  district.  What  has  happened  to 
these  pears  has  happened  more  or  less  to  fruit  dried  all 
over  the  valley.  Pears  and  apricots  suffer  most.  The  en- 
tire honey  production  of  bees  in  and  along  this  valley  does 
not  bring  in  as  much  as  do  the  Bonine  and  Thompson  fruit 
orchards,  and  still  the  whole  of  our  fruit  interest  is  annoyed 
and  pestered  by  these  excellent  but  ill  placed  insects.  We 
lose  very  considerable  sums  by  these  bees.  As  a  matter  of 
equity,  it  would  be  proper  for  the  beekeeper  to  pay  the 
fruitgrower  for  the  fruit  converted  to  his  use  by  bis  beci. 

These  pears  of  Mr.  Bonine  have  been  taken — stolen  by 
bees— for  the  benefit  of  their  keeper.  Ought  not  Bonine  to 
have  an  action  for  this  and  a  right  to  replevy  the  honey 
produced  from  his  pears  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  might 
be  a  good  solution  of  the  trouble.  Trace  the  bees  as  we 
used  to  trace  for  bee  trees,  and  so,  the  injuring  beekeeper 
found,  make  him  responsible  for  the  full  value  of  the  fruit 
eaten  or  injured,  and  give  a  hold  on  the  honey  as  you 
would  for  any  other  converted  property  that  had  been 
stolen.  Abbot  Kinney. 

[Mr.  Kinney  sends  us  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
sad  work  which  bees  perform  upon  exposed  dried  fruit. 
Nothing  is  left  but  the  skin  of  the  pear  and  the  network  of 
coarse  fibers  which  were  once  concealed  in  the  fruit  pulp. 
It  is  simply  "  skeletonized  "  fruit.  There  must  of  course  be 
a  remedy  for  such  robbery.— Ed.  Press.] 

Walnut  Raising. 

Read  by  C.  A.  (Hoffman  of  Rivera  befare  theFarmers'  Institute  at  Chino. 

The  subject  of  walnut  culture  is  an  extensive  one,  and 
there  is  so  much  which  may  be  said  upon  it  that  I  fear  we 
will  not  have  time  to  discuss  the  question  from  all  stand- 
points and  give  it  the  consideration  it  deserves. 

The  first  matter  to  be  considered  is  the  soil.  I  think  a 
deep  alluvial  deposit,  with  little  or  no  alkali,  is  best  adapt- 
ed. It  requires  good  drainage,  any  subsoil  which  is  im- 
pervious to  water  being  objectionable;  water  standing 
around  the  tree  roots  is  hurtful,  causing  sour-sap,  and  in 
time  killing  the  tree.  It  is  especially  so  if  impregnated  with 
alkali  or  mineral  salts.  I  consider  a  depth  of  less  than  ten 
feet  to  water  objectionable;  from  12  to  14  feet  is  better. 

I  do  not  think  the  fogs  a  detriment  to  walnut-growing,  as 
our  finest  nuts  are  grown  near  the  coast,  where  fogs  are  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

In  planting,  trees  should  be  put  at  least  50  feet  apart, 
and  I  think  55  or  even  60  feet  is  better.  I  have  seen  trees 
planted  40  feet  apart,  and  after  they  had  attained  about  20 
years,  the  branches  overlapped  to  such  an  extent  as  to  in- 
iure  the  fruitiulness  of  the  tree,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
remove  some  of  them. 

I  think  soft  shells  might  be  planted  30  by  50  feet,  and 
when  about  16  years  old  remove  each  alternate  one,  thus 
leaving  the  trees  50  by  60  feet  apart.  The  soft  shell  com- 
mences bearing  at  five  years  of  age,  and  from  that  time 
until  16  years  of  age  a  tree  ought  to  produce  a  total  of  1000 
pounds  of  nuts,  or  the  trees  could  be  taken  out  at  12  years 
and  transplanted  to  good  advantage.  As  I  have  said,  the 
soft  shells  commence  bearing  at  five  years;  at  ten  years 
they  are  at  full  bearing — that  is,  the  tree  is  fruited  to  its  ut- 
most capacity.  Of  course  the  tree  keeps  on  growing  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  larger  the  tree  the  more  walnuts 
it  will  produce.  I  consider  this  by  far  the  best  variety,  as 
the  tree  is  thrifty,  a  good  grower  and  bearer,  fruit  superior 
and  commands  a  better  price  in  markets  than  the  hard 
shell.  The  leaves  also  drop  later,  so  that  it  makes  gather- 
ing the  crop  more  convenient,  as  the  nuts  are  allowed  to 
fall  and  then  picked  from  the  ground. 

This  year  we  sold  soft  shells  at  8^  cents,  hard  shells  at 
7J,  and  paper-shells  at  9  cents  per  pound. 

The  paper-shell  trees  are  dwarfs,  the  nuts  small  and 
hard  to  hull.  I  think,  however,  they  might  be  made  profit- 
able by  planting  them  by  themselves  and  putting  more  to 
the  acre. 

In  gathering  the  crop,  the  nuts  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  too  long  on  the  ground  after  falling,  as  the  fog  and 
sun  are  injurious  to  them,  causing  the  shell  to  burst  open, 
turning  the  nut  black,  and  exposure  to  the  sun  causes  the 
nuts  to  become  oily  and  rancid. 

I  think  they  should  be  gathered  at  least  three  times 
during  the  month  or  six  weeks  that  they  are  falling.  At 
the  last  gathering  the  tree  should  be  shaken  by  means  of  a 
pole  with  crotch  and  hook. 

The  hard  shells  are  not  nearly  so  susceptible  to  the  ac- 
tion of  sun  and  fog  as  are  the  so(t  shell.  In  our  section  we 
have  never  been  troubled  with  the  hull  sticking  on  the  soft 
shell  nor  on  the  hard  shell  to  any  extent.  Perhaps  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  are  unsalable  on  account  of  hulls  stick- 
ing. In  curing  we  use  shallow  trays  about  four  by  six  feet 
arid  six  inches  deep.  These  trays  hold  about  one  sack  of 
nuts  (no  pounds),  have  lath  bottom  and  handle  at  each 
end,  which  are  taken  by  two  men  and  thoroughly  shaken. 
This  allows  the  fiber  and  dirt  to  escape.  They  are  then 
put  through  the  grader.  This  has  a  sieve  with  inch  meshes, 
and  all  nuts  which  are  small  enough  to  pass  through  this 
sieve  are  second-grade,  and  sell  in  the  market  for  two  cents 
per  pound  less  than  first-grade.  Hard  shells  from  old 
trees  give  five  or  six  per  cent  of  second  grade  nuts.  The 
soft  shell  trees  are  younger,  as  we  have  only  recently  com- 
menced, planting  .  them.    So  far,  the  ^second-grade  soft 


shells  will  not  exceed  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Soft  shells 
should  be  cured  in  the  shade  by  spreading  on  a  floor  or  in 
trays.  They  should  not  be  spread  over  a  foot  in  depth, 
should  have  an  airy  place,  and  will  cure  in  a  few  days,  es- 
pecially if  they  have  been  allowed  to  fall  from  the  trees. 
Hard  shells  can  be  cured  in  the  sun,  as  they  will  not  open 
when  exposed  to  its  influence  as  does  the  soft  shell,  but  I 
question  the  propriety  of  curing  any  kind  in  the  sun,  as  I 
think  it  starts  the  oil  in  the  nuts,  causing  them  to  taste 
rancid. 

In  pruning,  I  think  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground  high 
enough.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  prune  as  high  as  six 
or  seven  feet  in  order  to  cultivate  the  ground  underneath. 
I  consider  it  detrimental  to  the  tree  from  the  fact  that  it 
causes  it  to  lean,  thus  exposing  the  south  side  of  the  tree  to 
the  sun  and  causing  it  to  become  sunburned.  In  pruning 
grown  trees,  I  should  not  trim  the  south  side  at  alt  unless 
the  branches  interfered  with  each  other.  It  is  well  to  trim 
on  the  north  side  in  order  to  balance  up  the  tree,  as  they 
always  lean  toward  the  north.  Nursery  trees  might  be 
pruned  to  good  advantage  by  cutting  the  tops  off,  thus  pre- 
venting them  from  growing  so  tall  and  bending  over. 

In  cultivating  the  young  trees  it  might  be  well  to  plow 
an  ordinary  depth  of  four  to  five  inches,  but  with  the  older 
trees  the  roots  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  surface;  a 
cultivator  or  even  a  sweep  might  be  used. 

Land  which  requires  fertilizing,  I  should  not  consider 
good  for  walnuts  at  all. 


G[NTOJVIOLO@ieAL. 


A  More  Encouraging  Report  of  tiie  Soale-Eaters. 

A  large  meeting  of  horticulturists  was  held  in  Orange 
recently  to  consider  the  services  and  outlook  of  the  new 
scale-eaters  collected  by  Mr.  Koebele  in  Australia. 

Hiram  Hamilton  opened  the  meeting,  referring  to  the 
absence  of  Prof.  Koebele  as  unfortunate.  Mr.  Hamilton 
had  been  sent  100  specimens  of  the  orcus  chalybeus  by 
Prof.  Koebele  for  propagation  in  Orange  county.  He  had 
placed  them  in  his  orchard  at  Orange  and  had  that  morn- 
ing visited  them  in  company  with  Prof.  Craw.  They  were 
found  to  be  doing  well  and  promise  the  best  of  results. 
They  had  been  placed  upon  his  trees  some  weeks  ago. 
Two  days  after  placing  them  in  a  scale-infested  orange 
tree  in  the  middle  of  his  orchard,  he  had  gone  to  look  at 
them,  and  had  been  able  to  find  only  five;  six  days  later  he 
could  not  find  any,  but  he  found  a  nest  in  the  tree  of  nine 
eggs,  which  he  took  home,  and  last  Sunday  a  week  ago 
they  had  hatched  out  nine  beautiful  little  cubs.  In  com- 
pany with  Prof.  Craw  on  Thursday,  he  discovered  many 
bugs,  beetles  and  eggs  in  the  tree,  and  was  satisfied  the 
parasites  had  come  to  stay.  They  had  not  made  any  ap- 
preciable inroad  into  the  ranks  of  the  scale,  but  Prof.  Craw 
was  of  the  opinion  that  they  would  in  three  or  four  months 

Prof.  Craw  was  introduced  and  explained  the  absence  of 
his  collaborator.  Prof  Koebele  had  telegraphed  him  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  come,  as  he  had  been  taken 
with  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  just  before  starting  from 
Los  Angeles.  Prof.  Craw  said  that  he  had  visited  the  orcus 
in  Hamilton's  orchard  and  had  found  them  doing  well.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  parasite  would  be  a  perfect  success. 
He  had  seen  the  parasites  in  Los  Angeles  the  day  before 
and  had  found  a  great  many  of  them,  including  eggs  and 
beetles.  He  thought  there  would  be  an  abundance  of  them 
next  May,  when  they  would  be  scattered  broadcast  through- 
out the  orange  groves  of  the  valley.  In  Australia  a  beetle 
preys  upon  the  orcus,  yet  the  latter  exterminate  from  50  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  red  scale.  We  have  introduced  the 
parasites,  but  not  the  beetle,  and  consequently  they  ought 
to  exterminate  the  scale.  The  orcus  does  not  propagate  as 
rapidly  as  the  vedalia.  That  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  entomological  history  of  another 
visitation  such  as  the  vedalia  had  been  to  the  white  scale, 
millions  of  which  had  fallen  prey  to  the  hardy  parasite. 
The  orcus  thrives  best  in  shady  trees,  full  of  foliage.  It 
likes  shade,  and  once  established  will  do  yeoman  service 
against  the  scale.  The  parasites  now  in  the  Hamilton 
orchard  are  doing  well,  and  he  thought  by  next  April  or 
May  there  would  be  enough  of  them  to  distribute  through- 
out the  orchards  of  the  county.  Prof.  Koebele  had  stated 
when  he  left  for  Australia  that  he  would  not  return  until  he 
had  found  a  parasite  for  the  red  scale.  Prof.  Craw  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  been  successful  in  his  search.  The 
red  scale  here  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  Australia.  It 
has  been  imported  into  this  country  from  Australia,  and 
taken  from  San  Francisco  to  L.  J,  Rose's  Sunny  Slope 
ranch,  whence  it  spread  all  over  Southern  California.  The 
San  Gabriel  yellow  scale,  however,  is  different  from  the 
red.  That  had  come  from  Japan.  But  the  orcus  would  be 
equally  deadly  to  both  varieties.  He  had  colonies  of 
parasites  established  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Gabriel,  and 
both  were  doing  well.  He  had  recently  found  11  nests  of 
parasites  and  was  convinced  that  they  would  prove  an  en- 
tire success. 

Prof  Craw  said  that  no  cessation  in  the  warfare  against 
the  scale  should  be  permitted,  and  that  all  means  should 
be  employed  to  eradicate  the  pest  by  fumigation.  Scale  on 
fruit  cannot  be  effectually  killed  by  spraying,  but  spraying 
with  rosin  wash  would  kill  probably  95  per  cent  of  the 
pests  on  the  foliage. 

A  gentleman  asked  if  the  black  scale  did  not  prey  upon 
the  red,  and  in  reply  Prof.  Craw  occasioned  some  laughter 
by  stating  that  he  found  that  the  black  and  red  scale  got 
along  very  well  together.  He  considered  the  red  scale  the 
most  deadly  of  all  scales,  because  there  was  as  yet  no 
parasite  to  subdue  them.  Yet  the  orcus  would  be  here  in 
great  quantities  in  the  spring,  when  they  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  orchardists  to  begin  their  work  of  scale 
destruction.  The  red  scale  is  not  a  pest  in  Australia.  The 
parasite  holds  it  in  check.  They  are  making  a  great  suc- 
cess of  raising  oranges  in  Australia.  Perhaps  by  ticxt 
April  or  May  the  orcus  would  b<  introduced  into  every 
orchard  in  this  county. 


(She  VlJ^EY/rRD. 


The  Fresno  Raisin  Producers'  Appeal. 

The  California  State  Raisin  Growers'  Association  issued 
on  Sept.  8th  a  statement  for  the  purpose  of  making  known 
to  the  raisingrowers  of  the  State  the  action  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  association  to  sustain  the  price  of  raisins  for 
the  present  season,  and  also  the  efforts  which  are  being 
made  by  some  packers  who  refuse  to  join  the  association 
to  destroy  the  market  and  bring  about  this  year  the  same 
deplorable  result  which  last  year  gave  the  grower,  in  many 
instances,  less  than  two  cents  per  pound  for  his  raisins. 

When  the  association  was  organized  in  the  month  of 
June  last,  it  found  a  very  large  portion  of  the  raisins  of  the 
State  had  been  this  year,  as  in  1 891,  contracted  and  as- 
signed to  the  packer  to  be  sold  by  him  on  commission  for 
the  grower.  The  grower  had  signed  an  ironclad  agree- 
ment with  the  packer,  which  enabled  him  (the  packer)  to 
dispose  of  these  raisins  at  whatever  price  he  (the  packer) 
might  see  fit. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  association  was  to  ascer- 
tain at  what  prices  these  commission  packers  were  selling 
the  growers'  raisins  in  the  eastern  market.  About  the 
middle  of  August  it  was  reported  that  raisins  were  being 
sold  by  many  of  the  California  packers  in  the  markets  of 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Boston  at  prices  that  would  net 
the  grower  considerably  less  than  \%,  per  cent  a  pound. 
Having  in  mind  the  deplorable,  insane  slaughter  of  raisins 
last  year,  the  committee  of  this  association  caused  tele- 
grams to  be  sent  to  many  brokers  in  the  eastern  States, 
asking  for  quotations  and  the  names  of  firms  who  were 
quoting  prices.  The  result  was  that  nearly  all  the  packing- 
houses and  some  of  the  cooperative  societies  of  the  State 
were  found  cutting  prices.  In  answer  to  the  earnest  re- 
monstrance of  the  association,  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  indignant  grower,  when  informed  of  this  state 
of  affairs,  in  many  instances  intimated  his  intention  to  dis- 
regard his  contract  with  the  packer,  and  refuse  to  deliver 
his  raisins  to  the  packer  who  was  thus  slaughtering  prices, 
the  executive  committee  of  this  association  felt  that  the  as- 
sociation was  strong  enough  to  say  to  the  packers:  "  This 
competition  among  yourselves  in  the  eastern  market  at  the 
e<pense  of  the  gkrower  must  now  and  forever  cease.  We 
are  strong  enough  as  an  association  to  stop  you  slaughter- 
ing prices.  And  to  those  who  refuse  to  come  into  the  as- 
sociation, we  are  able  to  render  you  powerless  for  evil  by 
refusing  to  give  you  any  raisins  to  handle." 

On  the  17th  day  of  August  last,  about  200  of  the  growers 
of  the  State,  members  of  this  association,  assembled  in 
general  meeting  in  Fresno.  At  this  meeting  the  executive 
committee  reported  that  18  out  of  22  of  the  principal 
packers  and  cooperative  raisin-packing  companies  of  the 
State  had  agreed  to  stop  this  jealous  and  insane  competi- 
tion among  themselves. 

This  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  firm 
of  Williams,  Brown  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Lemcke,  of  the  firm 
of  Schacht,  Lemcke  &  Steiner,  and  the  result  was  embodied 
in  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  We,  the  California  State  Raisin  Growers'  Association, 
In  general  meeting  assembled,  representing  over  95  per  cent  of  the 
raisin  acreage  of  the  State,  have  listened  to  the  remarks,  before  the 
convention,  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Williams,  Brown  &  Co.,  who  also 
claimed  to  represent  the  firm  of  Cook  &  Laogley,  and  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Lfracke,  of  the  firm  of  Schacht,  Lemcke  &  Steiner;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  manner  of  conducting  the  raisin 
business  as  expounded  by  the  above-named  packers  is  prejudicial  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  raisingrowers  and  tends  to  reduce  the  price 
of  raisvns;  further 

Re-olved,  That  as  long  as  these  firms  remain  outside  the  packers' 
organization,  and  refuse  to  sign  the  agreement  of  other  packers  of 
the  State  to  maintain  minimum  prices,  that  we,  the  California  State 
Raisin  Growers'  Association,  further  bind  ourselves  neither  to  sell 
them  our  raisins  or  do  business  with  them  in  any  way;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  thorough  disapprobation  and  con- 
tempt of  those  firms  who  are  operating  in  a  way  that  will  bring  ruin 
to  the  raisin  industry  of  the  State. 

As  the  result  of  such  resolutions  and  the  action  of  the  as- 
sociation, nearly  all  the  packers  and  cooperative  raisin- 
packing  companies  of  the  State  have  fallen  into  line  and 
agreed  to  observe  the  following  prices,  which  prices  are 
calculated  upon  a  basis  that  will  pay  the  grower  4*  cents 
per  pound  in  the  sweat-box  for  all  good  raisins — those  of 
the  first  and  second  crop. 

Clusters,  20  pounds,  $2  per  box,  minimum  price. 

Three-crown  London  layers,  $1.65  per  box,  minimum  price. 

Two-crown  London  layers,  $1.45  per  box,  minimum  price. 

Three-crown,  fancy  Ioosp,  unfaced,  $1.40  per  box,  minimum  price. 

Three-crown,  fancy  loose,  faced,  $1.45  per  box,  minimum  price. 

Four-crown,  loose,  sacked,       cts.  per  pound,  minimum  price. 

Three-crown,  loose,  sacked,  5  cts.  per  pound,  minimum  price. 

Two-crown,  loose,  sacked,  4  cts.  per^ound,  minimum  price. 

Three-crown,  loose,  boxed,  J1.2S  per  box,  minimum  price. 

Seedless  Muscat,  5  cts.  per  pound,  minimum  price. 

Seedless  Muscat,  fancy,       cts.  per  pound,  minimum  price. 

The  only  dissenting  packers,  whose  pack  can  in  any  way 
affect  the  market,  are  Cook  &  Langley,  Schacht,  Lemcke 
&  Steiner  and  Williams,  Brown  &  Co.  Messrs.  Williams, 
Brown  &  Co.,  although  refusing  to  sign,  have  written  to  the 
association  that  it  is  their  intention  honestly  to  observe 
combination  prices  until  further  notice.  The  packers  and 
the  merchants  both  here  and  in  the  East  are  now  reporting 
that  they  anticipate  the  raisin  pack  of  this  season,  if  prop- 
erly handled,  will  fetch  a  higher  price  than  ever  before 
known  in  the  State  for  the  reason  that  the  Spanish  raisins 
will  be  entirely  shut  out  from  all  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  the  cholera  now  raging  in  Spain;  and 
also  that  the  short  crop  of  fruit  in  the  East  has  so  increased 
the  price  of  dried  fruit  that  raisins  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  dried  fruit.  As  a  proof  of  the  im- 
proved market  which  has  been  called  into  existence  by  the 
packer  and  grower  agreeing  upon  one  uniform  price,  many 
of  the  packers  inform  us  that  they  have  already  sold,  at  th« 
combination  price,  all  the  first  crop  of  raisins  controlled  by 
them.  The  executive  committee  of  this  association  feels 
that  this  encouraging  stale  of  affairs  is  due  entirely  to  the 
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action  taken  by  the  association,  backed  by  the  firm  attitude 
taken  by  95  per  cent  of  the  growers  of  the  State,  members, 
of  the  association,  refusing  in  any  way  to  sell  or  do  busi- 
ness with  those  packers  who  decline  to  sign  the  agreement 
to  keep  up  prices. 

Every  grower  in  the  State  should  know  the  attempt  be- 
ing made  by  jealous  packers  to  destroy  the  market.  Mr. 
Lemcke,  of  the  firm  of  Schacht,  Lemcke  &  Steiner,  told  the 
growers  at  their  meeting  on  the  17th  of  August  that  he  had 
not  bought  a  pound  of  raisins  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
make  any  contract  for  raisins.  He  would  buy  just  what  he 
could  see  he  could  sell  and  watch  the  market.  He  further 
stated  that  last  year  he  bought  from  the  farmer — that  is,  the 
needy  farmer— raisins  in  the  wagon  at  the  door  of  his 
packing-house  for  ij  cents  a  pound,  and  he  asked  the 
meeting  to  believe  him  when  he  assured  them  that  he  lost 
money  on  the  raisins  he  so  purchased  at  that  price. 

Unsuccessful  attempts  are  now  being  made  by  some 
packers  to  break  up  this  organization  and  to  destroy  the 
market.  Circulars  are  being  issued  quoting  prices  much 
below  that  agreed  to  by  the  packers.  Eastern  brokers  are 
taking  orders  at  low  prices,  but  the  packers  are  standing 
firm,  and  for  the  most  part  refusing  to  confirm  the  orders 
taken. 

The  action  in  sending  circulars  broadcast  among  the 
buyers  of  the  East  cannot  be  condemned  in  language  too 
direct  or  forcible  by  the  Raisin  Growers'  Association  of  this 
State.  The  packers  of  the  State  who  are  working  in  ac- 
cord with  the  grower  in  developing  this  great  industry 
should  also  place  the  brand  of  their  condemnation  upon 
the  acts  of  those  firms,  and  also  of  any  who  may  be  in 
sympathy  with  them.  Every  grower  and  every  legitimate 
packer  should  work  in  harmony  to  rescue  this  fair  and  fruit- 
ful calling,  alike  beneficial  to  the  raisingrower  and  the 
Golden  State,  as  well  as  the  consumer  of  the  raisin,  from 
the  greed  and  utter  selfishness  of  those  packers  who  would 
for  a  temporary  mnney-gain  blast  an  industry  that  is  not 
only  the  glory  of  California,  but  the  pride  of  the  nation. 
California  State  Raisin  Growers'  Association, 
By  W.  Harvey,  Secretary. 


Dried  Grapes  in  Northern  Sonoma. 

We  have  heard  this  season  every  figure  from  2^4  cents 
net  a  pound  to  3^  less  6  per  cent.  These  figures  give  $45 
to  $65.80  to  the  ton  dried — a  wide  range — and  they  mean 
from  $11.25  to  $17.50  to  the  ton  green,  as  the  grapes  in 
general  dry  out  three-quarters  of  their  weight.  Every  man 
knows  about  how  much  he  is  willing  to  take  for  his  grapes, 
and  usually  bases  his  ideas  on  the  green  product.  He  must 
therefore  remember  that  it  will  cost  him  from  $8  to  $22  to 
handle  each  dry  ton — the  variations  and  details  of  the 
fissures  we  will  look  at  later — let  us  say  $20  on  an  average. 
Deduct  this  $20  from  the  $45 — the  lowest  offer — and  we 
have  $25  profit,  and  divide  this  by  the  shrinkage  on  the 
basis  of  four  tons  green  to  one  ton  dried,  and  we  have 
$6.25  a  green  ton  net  as  they  hang  on  the  vines,  a  pretty 
low  figure  for  green  grapes,  even  if  we  have  counted  the 
cost  of  picking  in  getting  at  the  $20.  Take,  now,  the 
highest  oflfer,  $70  less  six  per  cent,  or  $65.80,  and  deduct 
the  $20,  and  we  have  $45.80,  or  $11.45  °et  per  green  ton 
on  the  vines,  which  is  not  so  bad.  Just  here  we  may  com- 
pute the  price  the  wineries  ought  to  pay  in  crder  to  com- 
pete with  the  dried-grape  buyers.  Add  to  this  $1145  '^^^ 
cost  of  picking,  say  $1.15,  and  hauling  75  cents  per  ton,  and 
we  have  $13.45,  the  figures  which  will  approximately  net  us 
as  much  for  green-grapes  as  $65.80  for  dried.  If  we  con- 
tract to  deliver  in  Santa  Rosa  from  Healdsburg,  we  can 
deduct  $1.80  per  ton  for  the  local  freight  rate,  and  we  will 
receive,  then,  free  on  board  at  Healdsburg,  $64  a  ton,  or 
$1 1  even  for  the  green.  These  figures  are  borne  nut  by 
the  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  southern  California  the  dried- 
grape  buyers  nu;bid  the  wineries  by  offering  $16.75  *o  the 
to  the  others  $12  and  $13. — Healdsburg  Tribune. 


!EIlOF^IST  ;^ND  ^Af^DEJ^ER. 


Seasonable  Hints. 

The  following  was  read  by  F.  A.  Miller,  San  Francisco 
a'  the  August  meeting  of  the  State  Floral  Society: 

Fkeesi.\  Rei-Racia.— This  is  the  proper  time  to  plant 
bulbs  of  Freesias  for  winter-flowering  in  pots.  Select 
strong  bulbs  and  plant  five  to  six  bulbs  in  a  six-inch  pot  in 
the  following  manner:  Put  a  few  pieces  of  broken  crocks 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  over  which  place  a  handful  of 
coarse  pieces  of  dry  cow  manure;  then  fill  the  pot  two- 
thirds  full  with  ordinary  rich  potting  soil,  such  as  is  used 
for  hyacinths  and  other  bulbs.  Plant  the  bulbs  by  pressing 
them  firinly  into  the  soil  and  cover  them  up  about  a  half- 
inch.  Give  them  a  good  watering,  and  place  the  pots  in 
the  open  air  in  a  sunny  exposure.  When  the  plants  are 
several  inches  high,  fill  the  pots  up  gradually  with  the  same 
kind  of  soil.  This  treatment  will  make  the  plants  stronger 
and  stifTer.  As  soon  as  early  frosts  may  be  expected,  put 
the  pots  in  the  house  in  a  sunny  exposure.  The  plants  may 
be  expected  to  be  in  bloom  in  January  or  February.  Free- 
sias are  delightfully  fragrant,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
plant  which  will  give  more  satisfaction  as  a  winter  flowering 
plant  than  Freesia  Refracta.  Strong  flowering  bulbs  can 
be  had  at  50  cents  per  dozen. 

Pansies  — The  end  of  the  present  month  and  the  be- 
ginning of  September  is  the  time  to  sow  pansy  seed,  if 
they  are  expected  to  bloom  during  the  winter  months.  The 
pansy  thrives  best  in  cool  weather,  therefore  the  finest 
flowers  are  produced  during  winter  and  early  spring.  The 
seed  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  order  to  produce  quick  and  uniform  germination.  Sow 
the  seed  in  pots  or  boxes,  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  place 
in  a  sheltered  position  and  out  of  the  reach  of  slugs,  which 
often  destroy  an  entire  crop  of  young  plants  in  a  single 
night.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  sufficiently  large 
to  be  handled,  they  should  be  transplanted  to  shallow 


boxes.  Set  the  plants  about  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  apart.  As  soon  as  they  crowd  each  other  they  should 
be  transplanted  into  the  ground  where  they  are  to  bloom. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  soil  in  which  pansies 
are  expected  to  bloom  should  be  made  very  rich  in  order 
to  insure  large  and  fine  flowers. 

Chinese  Primroses. — This  class  of  plants  is  indispen- 
sable for  winter-flowering.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
now  in  order  to  have  blooming  plants  in  January.  They 
can  be  relied  upon  as  constant  bloomers  for  six  to  eight 
months.  Of  course  they  are  house  plants,  and  as  such 
give  universal  satisfaction.  The  seed  of  the  Chinese  prim- 
rose is  somewhat  expensive.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
pots  filled  with  light,  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  leaf  mould. 
The  seed  should  not  be  covered,  but  a  pane  ot  glass  may 
be  placed  over  the  top  of  the  pot  to  retain  moisture  and 
secure  a  more  uniform  temperature.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  up,  more  air  should  be  given,  and  as  soon  as  the  little 
plants  can  be  handled,  they  should  be  transplanted  in  pots 
or  boxes  in  which  they  may  be  grown  until  sufficiently 
strong  to  be  potted  off  in  two-inch  pots.  They  will  make 
fine  flowering  plants  in  four-inch  and  five-inch  pots.  The 
proper  soil  for  them  is  a  light,  porous  soil  of  sandy  loam 
mixed  with  leaf  mould,  coarse  sand  and  a  small  proportion 
of  old  manure.    Good  drainage  should  be  provided. 

Cineraria. — This  is  another  very  charming  winter- 
flowering  plant,  the  seed  of  which  must  be  planted  soon  to 
have  plants  in  bloom  in  January  or  February.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  pots  and  barely  covfred,  and  as  the 
seed  is  very  fine,  the  watering  should  be  done  carefully,  so 
as  not  to  wash  all  the  seed  into  a  heap  or  down  into  crev- 
ices near  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Good  drainage  must  also  be 
provided,  and  sufficient  air  must  be  given  to  prevent  the 
damping  off  of  the  young  plants.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  strong  enough  to  be  handled  they  should  be  pot- 
ted off  in  small  pots.  The  cinerarias  require  plenty  of  pot 
room,  and  this  necessitates  the  shifting  into  larger  pots  be- 
fore they  are  thoroughly  pot-bound.  Green  flies  and  other 
insects  are  very  fond  of  the  cineraria,  and  a  very  good  way 
to  keep  them  clean  is  to  put  tobacco  stems  on  the  shel' 
around  and  about  the  pots.  They  will  bloom  in  five  and 
six-inch  pots,  and  when  the  buds  make  their  appearance  a 
little  liquid  manure  will  help  the  plants  very  much.  Ciner- 
arias make  also  fine  blooming  plants  for  the  garden,  and 
may  be  had  in  bloom  during  the  entire  summer,  if  they 
are  planted  out  while  they  are  in  vigorous  condition  in 
early  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  over. 


dEf^EAb  QrOPS. 


Hot  Water  for  Wheat  Smut. 

We  gave  some  months  ago  an  account  of  the  hot  water 
treatment  of  seed  grain  to  prevent  smut  as  a  proposed  sub- 
stitute for  bluestoning.  As  it  is  now  approaching  seed 
time  it  will  be  well  to  renew  the  suggestion  that  a  trial  be 
made  in  this  State  of  the  hot  water  treatment.  We  find 
the  following  in  the  Dixon  Tribune  of  last  week: 

Smut  in  wheat  is  one  of  the  greatest  trials  with  which 
the  average  farmer  has  to  contend.  Copper  sulphate,  bet- 
ter known  as  bluestone,  is  generally  used  to  prevent  smut, 
as  by  soaking  the  grain  in  a  strong  solution  the  germs  or 
spores  of  the  fungus  are  destroyed.  During  the  past  few 
seasons  very  little  of  the  wheat  has  been  free  from  smut, 
and  in  the  hope  of  learning  of  a  more  satisfactory  method, 
J.  N.  Garnett  recently  wrote  to  E.  J.  Wickson  of  the  State 
University.  That  gentleman  forwarded  him  a  Government 
buUetm  describing  the  new  Jensen  or  hot  water  method,  a 
pr)ttion  of  which  we  copy. 

This  method,  discovered  by  J.  L.  Jensen,  of  Denmark, 
in  1887,  consists  in  immersing  the  seed,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  infected  with  smut,  for  a  few  minut's  in  scalding 
water.  The  temperature  must  be  such  as  to  kill  the  smut 
fpores,  and  the  immersion  must  not  be  prolonged  so  that 
the  heat  would  injure  the  germinative  power  of  the  seed. 
If  the  water  is  at  a  temperature  of  132X'"  F.,  the  spores 
will  be  killed,  and  yet  the  immersion,  it  not  prolonged  be- 
yond 15  minutes,  will  not  in  the  least  injure  the  seed.  The 
temperature  must  be  allowed  to  vary  but  very  little  from 
132°,  in  no  case  rising  higher  than  i3S'/i\  or  falling  below 
130'.  To  insure  these  conditions  when  treating  large 
quantities  of  seed,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered: 

Provide  two  large  vessels— as  two  kettles  over  a  fire,  or 
boilers  on  a  cook  stove,  the  first  containing  warm  water 
(say  110°  to  130°),  the  second  containing  scalding  water 
(i35D'  The  first  is  for  the  purpose  of  warming  the  seed 
preparatory  to  dipping  into  the  second.  Unless  this  pre- 
caution is  taken  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  the  water  in  the 
second  vessel  at  a  proper  temperature. 

The  seed  which  is  to  be  treated  must  be  placed,  a  half 
bushel  or  more  at  a  time,  in  a  closed  vessel  that  will  allow 
free  entrance  and  exit  of  water  on  all  sides.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  bushel  basket  made  of  heavy  wire  could  be  used, 
with  which  spread  wire  netting,  say  12  meshes  to  the  inch, 
or  an  iron  frame  could  be  made  at  a  trifling  cost,  over 
which  the  wire  netting  could  be  stretched.  This  would 
allow  the  water  to  pass  freely  and  .yet  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  seed.  A  sack  made  of  loosely  woven  material  (as 
gunny  sack)  could  perhaps  be  used  instead  of  the  wire 
basket.  A  perforated  tin  vessel  is  in  some  respects  prefer- 
able to  any  of  the  above. 

Now  dip  the  basket  of  seed  in  the  first  vessel;  after  a 
moment  lift  it;  and,  when  the  water  has  for  the  most  part 
escaped,  plunge  it  inWi  the  water  again,  repeating  the 
operation  several  times.  The  object  of  the  lifting  and 
plunging,  to  which  should  be  added  a  rotary  motion,  is  to 
bring  every  grain  in  contact  with  the  hot  water.  Less  than 
a  minute  is  required  for  this  preparatory  treatment,  after 
which  plunge  the  basket  of  seed  into  the  second  vessel.  If 
the  thermometer  indicates  that  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  falling,  pour  in  hot  water  until  it  is  elevated  to 
I32j°.  If  it  should  rise  higher  than  132°,  add  small  quan- 
I  titles  of  cold  water.    This  will  doubtless  be  the  most  sim- 


ple mfthod  of  keeping  the  proper  temperature  and  requires 
only  the  addition  of  two  small  vessels,  one  for  cold  and  one 
for  boiling  water. 

Steam,  conducted  into  the  second  vessel  by  a  pipe  pro- 
vided with  a  stopcock,  answers  even  better,  both  for  heating 
the  water  and  elevating  the  temperature  from  time  to  time. 

The  basket  of  seed  should,  very  shortly  after  its  immer- 
sion, be  lifted  and  then  plunged  and  agitated  in  the  manner 
described  above;  and  the  operation  should  be  repeated 
eight  or  ten  times  during  the  immersion,  which  should  be 
continued  15  minutes.  In  this  way  every  portion  of  the 
seed  will  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  scalding  water. 
Immediately  after  its  removal  dash  cold  water  over  it  or 
plunge  it  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water  and  then  spread  out  to 
dry.  Another  portion  can  be  treated  similarly,  and  so  on 
until  all  the  seed  has  been  disinfected.  Before  thoroughly 
dr>',  the  seed  can  be  sown;  but  it  may  be  thoroughly  dried 
and  stored  if  desired. 

The  important  piecautions  to  be  taken  are  as  follows: 
(1)  Maintain  the  proper  temperature  of  the  water  (132*'  F.), 
in  no  case  allowing  it  to  rise  higher  than  135°  or  to  fall  be- 
low 130°.  This  will  not  be  difficult  to  do  if  a  reliable  ther- 
mometer is  used  and  hot  or  cold  water  be  dipped  into  the 
vessel  as  the  falling  or  rising  temperature  demands.  Im- 
mersion 15  minutes  will  not  then  injure  the  seed.  (2)  See 
that  the  volume  of  scalding  water  is  much  greater  (at  least 
six  or  eight  times)  than  that  of  the  seed  treated  at  any  one 
time.  (3)  Never  fill  the  basket  or  sack  containing  the 
seed  entirely  full,  but  always  leave  room  for  the  grain  to 
move  about  freely.  (4)  Leave  the  seed  in  the  second  ves- 
sel of  water  15  minutes. 

[The  reader  will  see  that  the  above  method  of  using  hot 
water  is  only  suitable  to  treatment  of  rather  small  amounts 
of  seed  wheat.  If  experiments  are  made  this  year  with 
such  small  heating  receptacles  as  are  at  hand  and  the  re- 
sult is  satisfactory,  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  devise 
appliances  for  heating  on  a  large  scale  another  year. — Ed. 
Press. 


II[he  Irrksationist. 


Development  of  the  West  Side  of  Fresno  Coonty. 

J.  H.  Harding  writes  to  the  Fresno  Expositori.%  follows  : 
Having  just  made  a  short  prospecting  tour  over  a  portion 
of  the  county  lying  west  of  White's  bridge -and  Mendota,  I 
am  prepared  to  state  that  the  experimental  tests  made  in 
plant  and  tree  growth  on  that  side  in  the  past  two  years 
have  fully  demonstrated  the  fact  that  with  the  magic  touch 
of  water  upon  the  rich  soil  of  those  plains  future  wonders 
may  be  looked  for.  To  the  south  and  west  from  Mendota, 
and  contiguous  thereto,  lies  a  beautiful  stretch  of  as  rich 
land  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  even  in  California,  and  so 
level  and  even  in  character  that  it  cannot  only  be  very 
easily  watered,  but  i?  susceptible  of  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation. 

In  going  southward  from  Mendota,  the  first  place  of 
noticeable  improvements  and  fine  tree  and  trim  growth  is 
Philip  Dengler's,  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  development  of  the  West  Side  country,  and  has  also 
been  untiring  in  his  efforts  in  the  establishment  of  an  irri- 
gation district.  High  hopes  are  entertained  now  of  the 
speedy  consummation  of  their  plans  in  soon  getting  a  com- 
plete system  of  canals  ramifying  that  whole  country  since 
Dr.  Perrin's  return  from  London  ,wiih  the  good  news  that 
the  sale  of  bonds  for  the  district  are  as  good  as  negotiated. 
The  management  have  already  advertised  for  bids  for  a 
speedy  construction  of  the  entire  system,  which  it  is  esti- 
mated can  be  completed  within  a  year  from  beginning. 

Mr.  Dengler  has  been  trying  the  effects  of  a  little  water 
upon  his  trees,  vines  and  alfalfa,  procured  from  a  deep  well 
and  windmill;  and  even  with  so  limited  a  supply,  I  saw 
Carolina  poplar  cuttings  that  were  planted  last  spring,  and 
many  have  already  made  a  growth  of  as  much  as  eight  feet 
this  season  and  are  now  still  growing  strong  and  luxuriant. 
Figs  and  other  fruit  trees  have  made  as  strong  a  growth  as 
those  upon  our  subirrigated  lands  around  Fresno. 

His  vines,  now  of  three  season's  growth,  are  vigorous 
and  healthy  and  bore  a  fair  crop,  which  is  already  picked 
and  cured  and  ready  for  the  packer.  This  shows  conclu- 
sively that  they  ripen  much  earlier  than  around  Fresno. 
Alfalfa  that  he  planted  list  March  has  already  been  cut  six 
times,  and  to-day  is  knee  high  with  a  splendid  stand.  The 
Egyptian  corn  planted  in  Miy  made  a  splendid  growth 
and  a  fair  yield  without  any  irrigation  whatever.  He  has 
several  acres  of  it,  and  could  not  possibly  water  it  from  his 
well.  Of  course  the  space  of  trees,  vines  and  alfalfa  is 
limited  to  a  few  acres,  but  it  shows  the  wonderful  effect  of 
a  little  water  upon  the  rich  soil. 

I  have  procured  samples  of  soil  and  artesian  water,  which 
I  will  send  to  the  State  University  for  analysis,  so  that 
those  having  land  in  the  artesian  belt  and  too  high  to  be 
reached  by  the  canal  system,  will  still  have  means  of  irri- 
gating their  lauds  if  the  artesian  water  is  not  too  highly 
impregnated  with  detrimental  salts. 

From  Mr.  Dengler's  can  be  seen  dozens  of  claim 
shanties  and  some  quite  pretentious  houses  where  the 
possessors  are  holding  on  to  .their  claims  like  "grim  death 
to  a  dead  nigger"  in  hopes  of  a  reward  in  the  near  future 
for  their  pluck  and  energy,  and  I  will  say  right  here  that 
just  as  soon  as  water  is  wedded  to  the  soil  they  will  have 
mines  of  wealth. 
.  George  Rupert  pointed  out  to  me  a  beautiful  level  tract 
otf  land  where  he  expects  to  realize  a  fortune  just  as  soon 
as  the  water  comes,  and  I  believe  almost  a  single  furrow 
plowed  round  it  would  hold  the  water  on  the  entire  piece, 
so  level  it  is. 

The  whole  country  seems  made  up  of  a  sedimentary  de- 
posit, and  is  as  deep  and  rich  as  can  be  found  anywhere, 
the  difference  being  the  lands  upon  the  lower  levels  are  a 
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shade  heavier  than  on  the  high  levels.  I  was  also  shown 
samples  of  gypsum  from  the  adjacent  hills  in  the  Coast 
Range,  where  the  quantity  is  unlimited,  and  Mr.  Dengler 
informs  me  he  can  supply  it  laid  down  in  carload  lots  in 
Fresno  for  $io  per  ton,  and  guarantee  its  good  quality. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  our  orchardists,  vineyardists  and 
alfalfa  growers  to  increase  cheaply  their  crops  and  right  up 
their  lands  that  are  getting  so  strongly  alkalied  from  exces- 
sive irrigation,  and  rise  in  the  subwater  level  about  Fresno. 
Those  who  have  tried  this  gypsum  can  attest  to  the  bene- 
ficial effects  from  its  use. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  magic  touch  of 
water  upon  those  West  Side  lands  will  produce  such  won- 
derful results  that  brain,  energy  and  muscle  will  convert 
what  now  seems  a  barren  waste  into  a  veritable  garden  of 
Eden. 

In  due  time,  specimens  of  productions,  soil,  gypsum, 
fossils,  petrifactions  and  curios  from  this  new  part  of 
Fresno  county  will  be  obtained  and  placed  in  the  collection 
of  exhibits  by  the  commission  for  the  World's  Fair. 


Live  Stock  at  the  Petaluma  Fair. 

To  THE  Editor: — On  Saturday  the  3d  inst.,  we  took  a 
trip  to  Petaluma  in  order  to  see  the  live  stock  on  exhibition 
at  the  fair  then  being  held.  There  were  about  130  head  of 
cattle,  representing  six  different  breeds. 

Bement  &  Son  had  their  well-known  herd  of  Ayrshires 
on  hand,  as  also  had  Dr.  Dixon  of  Sacramento,  11  head  of 
his  Polled  Angus  cattle,  in  good  condition,  being  the  most 
beefy-looking  lot  on  the  grounds.  Next  was  a  lot  of  some 
20  head  of  Red  Polled  cattle  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Meecham  and  Fritch.  These  were  an  even,  all-alike  lot  of 
cattle,  and  in  nice  condition  throughout.  We  had  expected 
to  see  them  a  somewhat  heavier  class  of  cattle  than  we 
found  them  to  be  and  also  were  a  little  disappointed  in  not 
seeing  some  of  them  with  good,  big  bags  of  milk,  as  the 
breed  has  some  reputation  in  that  line,  but  suppose  this  is 
the  dry  time  of  the  year  with  cows,  as  well  as  grass.  For 
that  reason  we  probably  expected  more  than  the  circum- 
stances warranted. 

The  above  three  breeds  had  a  "walk  over"  as  regards  the 
premiums,  there  being  no  others  on  exhibition  of  the  same 
breeds  to  compete  with  them.  There  were  two  herds  of 
Jerseys,  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Campbell,  a  nice 
lot  on  the  whole,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Ward.  The  latter 
herd  was  not  in  as  good  condition  as  the  former,  nor  as 
good  as  we  have  generally  seen  Mr.  Ward's  cattle  looking, 
but  we  were  given  to  understand  that  he  had  left  some  of 
his  best  at  home  getting  ready  for  the  State  Fair. 

There  was  a  better  show  of  Holstein,  than  of  any  other 
breed,  the  majority  of  those  on  exhibition  being  in  good 
enough  condition  for  a  milking  breed  of  cattle  to  be  shown 
in.  Then  there  was  all  the  required  evidence  of  milk  in 
many  of  the  cows  and  heifers,  at  any  rate  there  were  some 
big  udders  among  them.  The  two  herds  belonged  re- 
spectively to  Messrs.  J.  H.  White  and  F.  H.  Burke. 

We  now  come  to  the  Shorthorns,  which  were  represented 
by  cattle  belonging  to  M.  D.  Hopkins  and  John  Lynch, 
both  of  Petaluma.  We  had  fully  expected  to  see  the 
Cotate  ranch  herd  represented,  but  in  this  we  were  dis- 
appointed. There  were  a  few  good  cattle  among  those  ex- 
hibited, but  on  the  whole  they  were  not  in  as  good  flesh  as 
visitors  generally  expect  to  see  such,  as  show  cattle,  neither 
was  the  lower  condition  atoned  for  in  any  way  by  a  single 
big  bag  of  milk  in  the  whole  lot. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  nowadays  about  the 
advisability  of  keeping  general-purpose  cows  or  special- 
purpose  cows;  each  has  its  place  and  in  due  time  will  find 
it  wherever  wanted.  As  the  claim  of  general- purpose  is 
held  for  this  breed  when  the  dairy  qualities  have  been  en- 
couraged and  developed,  as  they  have  been  in  some  few 
herds,  there  should  be  a  show  of  either  milk  or  beef,  and 
occasionally  milk  and  beef  in  the  same  animal,  when  a 
public  exhibition  of  mature  animals  is  made. 

Evidently  the  exhibitors  ot  the  Petalurria  fair  do  not  put 
in  practice,  the  theory  which  some  put  foith, 
that  the  "feed  is  half  the  breed."  It  is  never- 
theless true  that  a  breed  will  quickly  deteriorate 
and  run  down  for  want  of  proper  feeding;  in  fact  there  is  no 
surer  way  of  breeding  out  the  thoroughbredness  of  a  herd. 

Thriftiness  is  a  cultivated  hereditariness  in  cattle,  brought 
about  by  selection  and  good  feeding  through  several  suc- 
cessive generations,  it  may  have  been  five  or  fifteen,  but  so 
easy  is  the  down  grade  to  travel  that  it  takes  but  one  or 
two  generations,  under  careless  management,  to  get  back 
to  the  original,  uncultivated  unthriftiness  of  the  scrub,  and 
that  of  the  worst  kind;  for  the  cultivated  plant  left  to  run 
wild  can  never  hold  its  own  with  one  of  the  same  species 
that  has  for  all  time  been  struggling  to  maintain  life  against 
the  aggressiveness  of  a  thousand  and  one  other  plants 
equally  hardy. 

Thus  it  is  with  animals  that  have  for  some  generations 
been  dependent  on  having  food  provided  for  them,  it  be- 
comes a  fixed  habit  in  the  breed,  whatever  it  is,  therefore, 
those  who  buy  good,  well-bred  cattle  of  any  breed,  that 
have  this  habit  bred  into  them,  should,  by  careful  selection 
in  breeding,  and  generous  keep,  (not  pampering,  as  for 
obesity)  endeavor  to  maintain  that  habit.  It  is  a  profitable 
one,  in  that  it  gives  a  good  return  for  food  consumed, 
which  is  the  end  aimed  for  by  all  good  breeders. 

DRAFT  HORSES. 

We  did  not  see  a  parade  of  all  the  horses  but  merely  the 
tail  end  of  the  Saturday  morning's  parade  of  the  premium 
horses. 

It  is  hard  work  to  find  out  and  see  all  the  horses  when 
shut  up  in  box  stalls,  but  in  company  with  one  of  our  best 
importers  and  breeders  of  this  class  of  stock,  we  tried  our 
best  to  do  so,  but  in  vain,  as  we  were  afterward  told.  Having 
no  guide  or  instructor  in  the  shape  of  a  catalogue,  there  is 


no  wonder  if  we  did  miss  seeing  some  of  the  best,  our  in- 
formant said.  However,  considering  the  reputation  the 
district  has  had  for  such  a  number  of  years,  we  did  expect 
to  see  a  better  and  larger  show  of  heavy  horses,  especially 
of  brood  mares  and  young  horses  bred  in  the  district. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  about  them  being  there. 
Would  that  their  owners  would  bring  them  out  in  true  show- 
yard  form  and  help  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  district 
as  having  a  larger  number  of  good  draft  horses  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  and  population,  than  any  other  in  the 
State.  There  were  a  few  good  imported  stallions,  of  the 
Shire,  Clydesdale,  Percheron  and  Suffolk  Punch  breeds. 

The  last  named  appears  to  find  favor  among  farmers 
wherever  tried,  as  a  strong,  active  horse  for  all  kinds  of 
work  on  farm  or  road.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  deep  or  light 
plowing,  at  heavy  pulling  or  in  long  journeys  with  a  load 
behind  him,  to  the  farmer,  standinfi  in  the  same  relation  to 
a  general-purpose  horse  among  horses  as  the  Shorthorn 
does  in  cattle.  There  is  vitality,  size  and  action,  with 
some  spare  strength  for  extraordinary  occasions,  which  all 
work-horses  should  have  in  their  respective  labors. 

THE  JOURNEY  THERE  AND  BACK. 

We  were  very  much  pleased  with  this  part  of  the  day's 
pleasure,  and  noted  with  some  degree  of  interest  the  signs, 
here  and  there,  of  development  in  the  dairy  husbandry,  but 
especially  in  that  most  profitable  branch  of  selling  milk. 
On  our  return  journey  in  the  evening  we  counted  milkcans 
enough  on  the  boat  to  hold  over  1000  gallons  coming  to 
San  Francisco. 

This  amount  of  milk  is  probably  from  not  less  than  1000 
cows,  but  more  likely  1200,  which  have  to  be  fed  and  pro- 
vided for  with  milk-producing  food. 

Some  efforts  in  this  direction  were  shown  forth  in  sundry 
patches  of  corn  and  beets  growing  on  the  choicest  pieces  of 
land.  We  cannot  say  that  any  piece  we  saw  of  either  crop 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  done  justice  to  in  management. 
'The  man  with  the  hoe"  evidently  had  not  been  there  in 
any  profitable  form,  and  the  ground  had  all  the  appearance, 
as  far  as  could  be  seen  from  a  moving  train,  of  not  having 
had  that  "  stirring  up"  which  is  necessary  to  not  only  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  weeds,  but  to  conserve  moisture  for  the 
growing  crop. 

The  corn  was  planted  too  close  by  one  half  or  more  for 
growing  to  the  best  advantage  in  both  quantity  and  qual- 
ity. By  planting  in  rows  farther  apart,  and  a  little  thinner 
in  the  rows,  a  crop  would  be  produced  with  taller  and 
thicker  stalks,  green  to  the  ground,  and  producing  some 
ears  which,  when  well  formed,  is  the  right  time  to  feed  the 
whole  crop.  At  this  stage  of  growth  it  is  sweeter  and  more 
nutritious,  weight  for  weight,  than  at  any  other  previous 
time,  and  much  superior  to  the  dried  up,  brown-at-the-bot- 
tom-looking  stuff  one  so  frequently  sees  being  fed  out. 

The  beets  also  appeared  to  lack  development  in  growth 
for  the  same  reason — that  of  being  too  thick  on  the  ground. 
As  the  late  Mr.  Mechi  used  to  say  when  advocating  the 
thin  seeding  of  wheat,  "  There  is  no  greater  enemy  to  a 
wheat  plant  than  another  wheat  plant.''  So  it  is  in  a  meas- 
ure with  beets,  all  plants  of  the  same  kind  requiring  similar 
food.  Yet  we  prefer  to  except  weeds,  considering  them  the 
worst  enemies,  and  they  should  not  have  a  chance  to  get 
above  ground  among  a  crop  of  beets  in  the  dry,  summer 
climate  of  California. 

Another  great  fault  is  putting  in  the  crop  too  early,  before 
the  heaviest  of  the  rains  are  over,  and  these,  falling  upon 
the  newly-planted  ground,  start  the  weeds,  which  will 
flourish  above  all  things  else  in  damp,  cool  weather,  when 
it  is  difificult  to  kill  them  when  one  tries  to  do  so.  If  the 
ground  is  kept  in  such  a  state  of  thorough  cultivation  early 
in  the  spring,  so  as  to  check  all  growth  of  weeds  by  stirring 
the  ground  and  killing  them  soon  after  the  seed  is  sprouted, 
after  the  last  plowing,  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  trouble, 
with  weeds  among  the  young  beet  plants  when  most  diffi- 
cult to  handle.  -  Visitor. 
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Cultivation  for  Moisture. 

HuENEME,  Ventura  Co.,  Sept.  5,  1892. 

To'THE  Editor: — "Cultivating  for  moisture"  is  a  sub- 
ject to  which  I  have,  from  necessity,  given  both  thought 
and  experiment.  Within  my  experience  it  is  a  matter  on 
which  most  California  farmers  go  it  blind,  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  work  it  out  in  some  detail.  I  believe  my  con- 
clusions to  be  correct,  but  they  may  at  least  be  suggestive 
and  help  to  clear  up  the  mind  of  some  confused  seeker  after 
truth  in  this  matter. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning:  I  believe  in  deep-plowing 
for  all  soils,  light  and  heavy.  Not  necessarily  throwing 
over  with  the  mold-board,  but  breaking  and  loosening  the 
soil  and  letting  in  the  air  to  a  depth  never  less  than  nine 
inches;  better  15  or  20.  If  this  be  done  early  in  the  season 
every  drop  of  rain  is  taken  up  as  it  falls,  and,  besides  the 
chemical  benefit  of  the  aerating,  the  moisture  is  all  ab- 
sorbed. Whatever  the  nature  of  the  soil,  early  deep-plow- 
ing stores  up  moisture.  Then,  having  gotten  the  moisture 
in  the  soil,  the  next  step  is  to  retain  as  much  as  possible 
through  the  dry  season. 

Firm  soil,  whatever  its  nature,  retains  moisture  better 
than  loose  soil,  and  the  more  solid  the  ground  is  in  April, 
the  better  will  it  hold  moisture  through  the  summer.  But 
as  even  the  most  compact  soil  will  lose  largely  through 
evaporation  this  must  be  prevented,  as  far  as  may  be,  by 
some  covering  or  mulch,  and  the  most  convenient  mulch  is 
a  layer  of  the  soil  itself.  The  efificacy  of  this  layer  in  pre- 
venting evaporation  is  inversely,  as  its  porosity;  if  the  soil 
be  heavy,  adobe  in  nature,  and  in  fine  tilth,  a  shallow  layer 
is  enough;  if  lumpy,  or  loose  and  light,  the  mulch  layer 
must  be  deeper.  Right  here  comes  in  much  of  the  con- 
fusion in  discussing  this  subject.  The  loose  top  soil  o> 
mulch  is  not  active  soil  at  all,  it  is  a  mere  blankets  the 
active  loil  in  which  the  plant  does  its  growing  is  the  firm 


bed  of  moist  soil  below  the  mulch.  Once  the  rains  are 
over,  the  cultivator  ought  never  to  disturb  this  moist  soil, 
unless  it  be  to  cut  off  a  slice  to  be  converted  into  mulch,  or, 
in  sandy  soils,  to  prevent  hardpan;  but  the  cultivator  ought 
to  stir  the  mulch  or  blanket  soil  just  as  often  as  there  is 
any  tendency  on  its  part  to  run  into  or  become  part  of  the 
moist  soil  below  it,  for  thereby  the  blanket  becomes  too 
thin. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  question  of  the  great  benefit  of 
early  deep-plowing.  The  points  which  depend  on  soil 
quality  and  call  for  judgment  are:  i,  the  settling  of  the 
ground  to  compact  it;  2,  the  thickness  of  the  mulch  layer, 
and  3,  the  tendency  of  this  mulch  layer  to  compact  with 
the  moist  soil  below  it. 

First.  Packing  to  retain  moisture.  The  firmer  the 
ground  the  better  it  retains  moisture,  but  if  too  firm  roots 
cannot  penetrate  it  freely  and  secure  the  air  necessary  to 
their  growth.  The  practical  aim  is  to  get  it  just  so  solid 
that  it  will  not  retard  root  growth.  In  clayey  soils  the  rain 
alone  will  sometimes  settle  the  soil  too  much,  and  it  must 
be  loosened  up  for  the  roots'  sake.  Loamy  and  sandy  soils 
nearly  always  require  artificial  packing.  The  California 
farmer  is  prone  to  secure  this  solidity  by  shallow-plowing. 
This  gives  him  the  desired  solidity,  but  he  loses  the  chem- 
ical benefit  of  oxygen  and  his  ground  fails  to  absorb  much 
rainfall,  and  sometimes  in  stiff  soils  his  seedbed  is  too  dense 
for  the  young  roots. 

Occasionally  he  tries  deep-plowing,  but  follows  it  by  the 
same  harrowing  that  followed  the  shallow  work.  This 
leaves  his  soil  too  loose  and  it  dries  out  rapidly.  In  my 
opinion,  the  absence  of  the  splitting  action  of  frost  in  this 
State  renders  deep-plowing  of  the  greatest  value,  but,  be- 
fore evaporation  begins  for  good,  the  soil  must  be  firm  and 
solid  to  carry  the  moisture. 

Second.  The  top  mulch  layer.  In  heavy  soils  worked 
fine  a  very  shallow  layer  of  soil  is  enough,  but  as  the  soil 
lightens  and  becomes  sandy,  this  layer  must  be  deeper  be- 
cause such  soil  is  much  more  porous.  Sandy  loam  is,  in 
my  experience,  a  very  difficult  soil  to  handle  in  this  re- 
spect. The  mulch  is  extremely  porous  and  I  have  had  the 
moist  soil  hardpan  under  a  top  mulch  layer  six  inches  deep. 
My  present  plan  is  to  begin  the  summer  with  a  three-inch 
mulch,  as  near  as  may  be,  and  then  cultivate  alternately 
deep  and  shallow.  The  deep  cultivation  breaks  the  form- 
ing hardpan  and  the  next  shallow  drive  compacts  it  again, 
some  of  the  soil  going  back  to  the  moist  ground,  some  be- 
coming mulch.  In  this  way,  hardpan  can  be  prevented 
until  September  and  often  later.  To  cultivate  such  soil  at 
one  depth,  either  deep  or  shallow,  invariably  makes  hard- 
pan  at  that  depth.  Heavy  soils  do  not  hardpan  in  this  way, 
and  with  them  the  mulch  can  be,  and  indeed  must  be,  kept 
distinct  from  the  moist  soil  by  cultivation. 

Third.  Preserving  the  mulch  layer.  In  sandy,  light 
soils  the  tendency  is  for  the  moist  soil  to  hardpan  below 
the  mulch  layer;  in  heavy  soils,  the  tendency  is  for  the 
mulch  layers  to  run  into  and  become  part  of  the  moist  soil. 
Summer  cultivation  in  the  former  must  be  directed  mainly 
to  preventing  hardpan;  in  the  latter,  to  keeping  the  top 
layer  loose  and  free  from  the  moist  ground  below.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  done  as  often  as  either  of  these  ends 
require. 

AH  this  is  entirely  independent  of  weed  growth.  Weeds 
are  the  worst  moisture  thieves  of  all,  and,  as  a  rule,  but  not 
always,  they  are  a  good  guide  in  the  work;  but  killing 
weeds  and  preserving  or  securing  moisture  are  in  them- 
selves entirely  distinct  processes.  As  the  seasons  go  in  this 
State,  the  two  processes  can  generally  be  combined.  My 
own  practice  is  to  plow  deep  before  Christmas,  and  then, 
whenever  the  weeds  show,  cross  the  land  with  a  cultivator 
carrying  V-shaped  weed  knives.  These  kill  the  weeds  and 
settle  the  soil,  and  generally,  but  not  always,  by  the  time 
the  rains  are  over  the  ground  is  left  clean  of  weeds  and  of 
the  right  solidity,  with  a  dry  top  layer  of  two  or  three 
inches.  In  preparing  for  broadcast  grain,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  cross  perfectly  clean  soil  in  order  to  settle  it 
to  the  necessary  firmness,  and  if  it  be  early  grain,  a  good 
harrowing  when  about  six  inches  high  will  both  prune  and 
help  the  shoots  and  tend  to  preserve  the  desired  mulch. 
On  late  grain  the  risk  of  a  norther  makes  the  treatment 
dangerous,  but  if  one  is  sure  a  norther  will  not  come,  or  is 
willing  to  take  the  risk,  he  will  find  that  such  a  harrowing 
will  do  great  good. 

Spring  plowing,  especially  late  spring  plowing  in  Cali- 
fornia, is,  in  my  opinion,  extremely  bad  practice.  The  soil 
is  left  solid  through  the  rains  when  it  ought  to  be  porous, 
and  is  loosened  up  when  it  ought  to  be  solid.  It  can  be 
immediately  packed  again,  but  nothing  can  bring  back  the 
rain  that  has  run  off  and  would  have  soaked  in  had  the 
ground  been  loose  and  open.  A.  GuiLLOU. 

[A  very  clear  and  satisfactory  statement;  let  us  continue 
this  discussion  of  principles  and  practice.  Nothing  could 
be  more  interesting  or  industrially  valuable. — Ed.  Press.] 


The  Chino  beet  sugar  factory,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  has 
turned  out  this  year  2,870,059  pounds  of  sugar.  Of  this 
quantity  516,000  pounds  was  from  the  syrups  of  1891,  and 
the  balance  was  from  this  year's  beet  crop,  2,352,059 
pounds.  About  one-half  of  the  entire  quantity  is  crude 
sugar,  which  will  run  between  80  or  90  per  cent  sugar. 
Upon  this  the  Government  pays  \}(  cents  per  pound 
bounty.  The  other  one-half  is  raw  sugar  that  has  gone 
through  a  centrifugal  machine.  From  present  indications, 
this  year's  beet  crop  will  amount  to  about  50,000  tons.  For 
every  ton  the  grower  will  receive  on  an  average  $4.50. 
This  year  40,000  acres  have  been  planted  to  sugar  beets, 
as  against  2700  last  year.  This  year  the  beets  run  about 
15  per  cent  sugar,  as  against  13  per  cent  last  year. 


J.  E.  Shaffer,  of  the  La  Punta  Salt  Works,  San  Diego 
County,  has  shipped  twenty  tons  of  stock  salt  to  an  ice 
company  at  Riverside  and  fifty  tons  to  San  Diego,  during 
the  last  month.  Orders  have  been  received  for  thirty  tons 
of  salt  to  be  used  in  fish-packing  at  San  Diego.  The  salt 
is  shipped  from  La  Punta  to  San  Diego  by  sloop. 
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The  Swallow  Sings. 

Written  for  the  RubalPee^s  by  Lillian  H.  Shuey. 

I  have  just  (ound  out  that  the  swallow  sings. 

I  had  never  known  that  ihis  common  bird, 

In  the  tender  twilights,  might  be  heard 
As  be  cleaves  the  air  with  his  pomied  wings. 

Always  and  ever  the  song  (or  me 

Was  the  song  of  the  richest  melody. 
I  had  always  felt  as  I  upward  pressed. 
On  the  heights  alone  could  my  heart  hnd  rest. 
But  I  have  found  out  that  commonplace  things 

Are  fraught  with  the  purpose  of  life  and  zssi; 
And  full  of  the  joy  that  striving  brings. 

Even  lowly  ways  are  lovely  and  blest. 

There's  many  a  pause  where  my  heart  can  rest; 
1  have  just  found  out  that  the  swallow  sings. 


Irony. 

I  set  my  gaze  upon  two  stars  that  seemed 

Twin  orbs  of  equal  flime  in  heaven's  dark  height, 
So  close  with  interblended  rays  they  beamed 

From  the  deep  dome  of  night. 
"O  happy  stars,"  1  thought,  "like  this  to  bide 

Though  mighty  changes,  lovingly  withstood. 
Companioned  each  of  each,  whate'er  betide, 

In  silver  sisterhood!" 
Then  sounded  to  mv  sense,  from  night's  great  thrall : 

■■  On  either  star,  this  hour,  there  dwells  a  race 
That  knows  not  if  the  other  lives  at  all. 

So  vast  their  sundering  space  1' 

— Edgar  Fawcett. 


Sky -Rain. 

Far  on  the  meadow  the  grass-blades  are  crying; 
Hark!  in  the  valley  the  lilies'  low  sighing! 
Vain  is  my  watering,  lost  my  endeavor;— 
Thirsty,  our  roses  go  drooping  forever. 

Sweet  rain!  Sky-rain! 
Descend  in  thy  beauty,  O  gracious  sky-ra^n! 

Gray,  on  the  mountains  thy  swirls  are  created, 
Silvery  veils  in  the  lowlands  awaited, 
Fall  in  your  softness,  ethereal  showers! 
Visit  us,  piiy  our  Auguii-burnt  flowers, 

Scorched  on  the  plain; 
With  rescue  and  healing,  Ocome,  dewy  rain! 

Bring  us  the  sweetness  of  regions  supernal. 
Pure  as  the  shining  of  planets  eternal! 
Fail  us  not,  leave  us  not.  quivering  grasses. 
Parched  unto  death  on  Earth's  dreary  morasses! 

We  suffer  in  vain, 
Unless  thou  refresh  us,  O  blessed  sky-rain. 

Rivers  of  Grace,  glimmer  on  from  the  mountains, 
Fed  at  celestial,  mysterious  fountains! 
Human  expedients  (ail  in  our  sorrow, 
Feeble,  to-day, — the  mirage  of  to-morrow; 

But  thou  dost  remain, 
A  permanent  blessing,  O  pearly  sky-rain. 

Life  has  its  deserts  all  burning  and  glaring. 
Torrid  with  bitterness  past  our  own  bearing; 
Fall  on  us  faintly,  like  shadows  of  even! 
Cool  our  hot  faces,  sweet  Spirit  of  Heaven! 

O  silent  sky-rain! 
Our  souls  are  athirst  for  thee,  precious  sky-rain  I 
— Caroline  D.  Swan. 


The  Sexton's  Story. 

For  some  time  I  had  heard  the  ominous 
nutterin}^  of  the  distant  thunder,  but  had 
been  so  absorbed  with  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery  that  I  had  not  realized  the  fast  ap- 
proaching shower  till  the  first  great  drops 
which  herald  the  coming  tempest  pattered 
around  me,  now  and  then  one  strilcing  me 
and  going  through  my  thin  summer  coat. 

I  looked  up  and  saw  that  I  was  ju'^t  pass- 
ing the  gate  of  a  country  cemetery,  and  a 
short  distance  from  the  gate  I  espied  a 
clump  of  trees,  under  which  I  thought  1 
might  find  temporary  shelter  from  the  dash 
of  rain  that  I  knew  would  soon  be  upon  me. 

Passing  through  the  gate,  I  went  up  the 
pathway  a  short  distance  and  discovered  a 
rustic  house  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of 
trees  which  I  had  seen  from  the  road.  I 
started  toward  this  house,  when  a  flash  of 
lightning  nearly  blinded  me. 

When  I  recovered  from  the  shock,  the 
clouds  had  gathered  so  thickly  that  I  peered 
into  darkness  as  I  approached  the  rustic 
house.  As  I  was  entering  the  door  an  ap 
parent  apparition  arose  before  me,  and  I 
started  bark  at  the  sight  of  an  old  man,  all 
in  white,  with  a  long,  <;now-while  beard  and 
hollow  eyes,  who  looked  as  if  he  might  be 
the  tenant  of  one  of  the  old  graves  near  by. 

But  a  welcome  from  him,  uttered  in  a  very 
pleasant  voice,  reassured  me,  and  I  entered 
just  as  the  shower  burst  in  all  its  fury. 

As  I  took  a  seat  beside  the  old  man,  he 
said: 

"  Rather  a  dismal  place  to  be  caught  in  a 
thunder  shower,  isn't  it " 

"  Well,  yes,"  I  answered,  "  it  is  so.  I  am 
glad  I  have  company.  But  how  happened 
you  to  be  here  at  this  time?  if  I  may  ask." 

"  Why,  certainly  you  may  ask  such  a 
question.  I  am  here  to  prepare  a  place  for 
one  of  my  tenants.  You  see  I  have  been 
sexton  of  this  cemetery  for  40  years,  and  I 


have  come  to  look  upon  all  the  inmates  as 
my  tenants." 

I  looked  a  little  way  from  where  we  sat, 
and  the  pile  of  fresh  earth  indicated  the 
place  where  he  had  made  preparation  for 
the  new  tenant. 

Another  blinding  flash  of  lightning  made 
me  involuntarily  start,  and  as  the  peal  of 
thunder  which  followed  died  away,  I  said: 

"  Forty  years!  that's  a  long  time.  I  sup- 
pose you  could  tell  some  interesting  stories 
Irom  your  experience  here  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  old  sexton;  "  if  I 
had  the  facnlty  of  story-telling  I  could  find 
enough  to  make  many  stories." 

"  Whose  grave  are  you  making  ready 
now  ?"  1  queried. 

"  .Mrs.  Trescott's,"  he  said,  in  a  musing 
manner,  and  I  asked: 

'•  And  who  might  Mrs.  Trescott  be  " 

The  old  sexton  sat  in  a  study  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  replied: 

"Who  was  Mrs.  Trescott.'  Well,  I'll 
have  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  Sixty  years 
ago  Thomas  and  Robert  Edmunds  came  to 
this  town  from  England.  The  two  men 
were  brothers  and  had  married  sisters 
Thomas,  the  eldest,  was  a  widower  with  one 
daughter,  three  years  of  age.  Robert's  wife 
was  an  invalid,  and  their  family  consisted  ol 
a  son,  also  three  years  old. 

"  These  two  brothers  built  those  two 
bouse  that  you  can  get  a  glimpse  of  over 
the  tops  of  the  trees  yonder.  The  houses 
stand  side  by  side,  and  in  the  rear  between 
the  two  stands  a  gardener's  house,  where 
lived  Richard  Trescott,  a  gardener  whom 
the  Edmunds  brothers  had  brought  with 
them  from  England.  Richard  Trescott's 
wife  was  a  thorough  lady,  and  they  had  one 
son,  Richard,  Jr.,  (our  years  of  age. 

"The  two  brothers  built  the  large  woolen 
mill  which  you  passed  just  below  here,  and 
for  many  years  the  busmess  went  on.  The 
brothers  intended  that  Edward  and  Alice 
should  wed  at  an  early  age,  and  the  property 
thus  be  kept  in  the  family. 

"  Richard  Trescott  had  been  gardener  for 
the  family  for  many  years  in  England,  and 
had  succeeded  his  father,  and  so  he  had 
grown  up  with  the  brothers.  It  was  only 
natural,  therefore,  that  little  Richard  should 
be  the  playmate  of  Edward  and  Alice. 

"  All  was  well  for  several  years,  but  when 
the  cousins  weie  12  or  13  years  of  age  a 
slight  trouble  commenced.  Edward  had  a 
hasty  temper  and  an  overbearing  disposi 
tion,  and  so,  on  account  of  his  superior 
standing  and  the  knowledge  that  Alice  was 
his  intended  wife,  a  jealousy  was  aroused  by 
the  strong  friendship  between  Alice  and 
Richard,  and  this  jealousy  had  frequent  out- 
bursts. 

"  Young  Richard  was  a  manly  fellow,  and 
stood  Edward's  insults  in  a  calm  and  quiet 
manner,  never  resenting  any  of  his  indig- 
nities. 

"  Matters  went  on  thus  until  Edward  and 
Alice  were  16,  and  by  this  time  the  young 
man  had  become  so  exasperated  that  he 
told  his  father  of  the  state  of  affairs  Thomas 
was  soon  informed,  and  a  stormy  scene  en- 
sued. The  result  was  that  Richard  Trescott 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  employment  ol  the 
brothers  and  so  leave  the  town. 

"Soon  after  this,  Thomas,  the  elder 
brother  was  taken  seriously  ill  and,  fearing 
that  he  might  not  live  to  see  the  union  of  his 
daughter  and  her  cousin,  he  endeavored,  by 
the  most  urgent  persuasion,  to  make  her 
promise  that  his  desire  should  be  realized  on 
her  2 1  si  birthday. 

"  For  a  long  time  the  girl  refused  to  com- 
ply with  this  demand,  but  at  length,  when  it 
became  evident  that  her  father  could  not  re- 
cover, she  consented. 

"  And  so  Thomas  died,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  his  will  provided  that  in  case 
••Mice  died  before  she  was  21,  her  half  of  the 
property  should  go  to  Edward,  and  in  case 
she  passed  her  21st  birthday  without  marry- 
ing her  cousin  he  would  take  the  property 
the  same. 

"  As  Edward  grew  older  he  showed  signs 
of  dissipation,  and  after  a  few  years  it  be- 
came a  common  thing  for  him  to  go  home  at 
a  late  hour  in  the  night,  very  much  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  A  path  ran  up 
through  the  cemetery  where  that  driveway 
is,  and  this  made  a  short  route  from  the  vil- 
lage below  to  the  Edmunds  mansions  on  the 
hill.  This  path  Edward  used  to  travel  when 
returning  from  the  village. 

"  As  Alice's  21st  birthday  drew  near  Ed- 
ward became  anxious  for  the  wedding,  and 
it  was  said  that  when  partially  intoxicated  he 
urged  Alice  to  set  the  wedding-day  a  year 
sooner,  and  made  himself  so  obnoxious  that 
it  was  only  her  promise  to  her  dead  father 
that  prevented  a  positive  rejection. 

"  At  length  the  time  drew  near  for  the  im- 
portant event.  Just  a  week  before  Alice's 
birthday  I  had  dug  that  grave  by  the  side  of 
the  path  where  that  tall  monument  stands.  I 
finished  the  digging  just  before  night,  for 


the  burial  was  to  take  place  early  the  next 
forenoon. 

"  During  the  night  we  had  a  heavy  thun- 
der shower,  and  in  the  morning  when  I  came 
down  everything  looked  unusually  bright  in 
the  clear  morning  sunlight.  I  came  up  the 
path  and  started  back  in  astonishment  to  see 
a  man  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  grave.  On 
close  examination,  it  proved  to  be  Edward — 
dead.  He  had  probably  wandered  aside 
from  the  path  in  the  darkness,  and  falling, 
his  head  had  struck  the  opposite  side  of  the 
grave,  breaking  his  neck. 

"  I  hurried  down  to  the  village  for  help, 
and  there  I  found  great  excitement  prevail- 
ing. Squire  Edmunds'  mansion  had  been 
struck  by  lightning  the  night  before,  and 
both  the  old  gentleman  and  his  invalid  wife 
had  been  killed.  One  chimney  was  de- 
molished and  the  end  of  the  mansion  badly 
shattered,  but  no  fire  was  discovered. 

"  We  carried  Edward  home,  and  the  three 
bodies  lay  in  state  till  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
when  all  were  buried  in  the  lot  over  there 
on  the  hill. 

"At  the  funeral,  Alice  was  accompanied 
by  a  fine-looking  young  man  who  was  a 
stranger  to  all  the  townspeople.  Many  con- 
jectures were  made  as  to  who  this  stranger 
might  be,  especially  as  he  rode  home  with 
Alice  in  the  Edmunds'  carriage. 

"The  next  day  after  the  funeral  Alice  re- 
ceived a  note  from  the  lawyer  summoning 
her  to  call  at  his  office. 

"'Good- morning.  Miss  Edmunds,'  said 
Lawyer  Atwood,  as  Alice  appeared  in  an- 
swer to  his  summons;  'I  beg  pardon  for 
intruding  in  the  midst  of  your  sorrow;  but 
there  is  a  matter  of  business  which  must  be 
attended  to  very  soon.  I  believe  your  21st 
birthday  will  occur  next  Monday,  will  it 
not?' 

"  '  Yes,  sir,'  answered  Alice. 

"  '  And  I  suppose  you  understand  that  the 
desire  of  both  your  father  and  your  uncle 
was  that  you  and  your  cousin  Edward  should 
be  married,  and  so  keep  the  property  in  the 
family?' 

"  '  I  do,'  Alice  replied. 

"'Now,'  continued  the  lawyer,  'your  Un- 
cle Robert's  will  provides  that  Edward  shall 
inherit  all  his  father's  property  at  the  age  of 
21.  In  case  he  died  before  that  age,  it 
should  come  into  your  possession  on  your 
2 1st  birthday.  That  gives  your  uncle's  hall 
of  all  the  property  to  you  next  Monday. 
But  your  father's  share  stands  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  In  case  of  your  death  before  the 
age  of  21,  it  was  to  go  to  Edward;  that  part 
of  the  will  is  clear;  but  knowing  that  the 
objection  to  the  union  was  all  on  your  part, 
and  wishing  to  make  this  union  sure,  your 
father  intended  to  make  provisions  that  if 
you  passed  your  21st  birthday  without  mar- 
rying Edward,  the  property  should  pass  into 
his  hands.  Of  all  this  you  are,  aware,  but 
your  father  also  willed  that  at  Edward's 
death  your  portion  of  the  property  which  he 
had  inherited  should  go  to  the  town  to  found 
a  hospital  and  a  public  library. 

"'According  to  these  provisions,  you 
would  inherit  your  uncle's  part  of  the  prop- 
erty next  Monday,  and  your  father's  part 
would  go  to  the  town.' 

"  Here  the  lawyer  hesitated  a  moment  and 
then  continued: 

"'  I  don't  like  this  way  of  forcing  young 
people  to  marry  against  their  will,  and  I 
don't  think  a  promise  wrung  from  one  at 
such  a  time  as  your  promise  was  made, 
should  be  binding.  I  have  studied  yi.ur 
father's  will  carefully,  and  I  find  that  the 
language  used  in  the  document  leaves,  by  a 
technicality,  one  chance  for  you  to  acquire 
the  whole  property. 

'•  'The  will  provides  that  if  you  pass  your 
2ist  birthday  "  without  marrying,"  the  prop- 
erty shall  go  to  your  cousin.  Now,  by  a 
slight  oversight,  it  does  not  specify  whom 
you  shall  marry.' 

"And  with  a  pleasant  'good  morning,'  the 
lawyer  bowed  Miss  Alice  out. 

"  The  next  Sunday  there  was  a  quiet  wed 
ding  at  the  mansion  on  the  hill,  and  it  then 
transpired  that  the  young  stranger  was 
Richard  Trescott,  Jr. 

"And  so  the  property  was  kept  together, 
and  Richard  and  Alice  lived  in  the  old  house 
surrounded  by  a  family  ol  boys  and  girls." 

Here  the  sexton  paused  and  appeared 
rapt  in  memory.  At  length  I  broke  his 
reverie  with  ihe  question: 

"And  so  the  new  grave  is  for  Alice?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "for  Alice,  dear 
Alice.  It  was  her  last  request  of  me  that  1 
should  dig  her  grave  mysell." 

"  And  what  became  of  the  gardener  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  yes,  the  gardener,"  he  said,  as 
if  he  but  half  understood  my  question.  And 
then  rousing  himself,  he  said:  "The  gar- 
dener; well,  you  see  Richard  went  to  col- 
lege and  then  my  wife  died,  and  I  couldn't 
bear  to  be  alone,  and  so  I  came  back  and 
became  sexton  of  the  town.  Here  I  could 
be  near  the  old  home,  and  Alice  always 
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came  to  see  me  often ,  and  my  life  was  happy, 
until  Richard  came  to  live  in  the  old  man- 
sion and  I  could  tall  Alice  daughter,  and 
then  I  had  the  old  house  again.  But  I 
could  never  give  up  the  care  ol  the  ceme- 
tery." 

As  the  old  sexton  ceased  speaking,  the 
sun  burst  out  again,  and,  bidding  him  good- 
day,  I  sauntered  fourth  on  my  ramble  over 
the  old  town  where  I  was  passing  my  sum- 
mer vacation.  —  David  G.  Davidson  in 
American  Cultivator. 


Was  Eve  a  Blonde? 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  a  well- 
bred  woman  does  not  dye  her  hair,  writes 
Mrs.  Mallon  in  "  Some  Suggestions  About 
the  Hair  "  in  the  July  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
If  in  some  moment  of,  I  was  going  to  say, 
temporary  insanity  she  should  be  induced  to 
do  it,  although  it  would  be  mortifying,  and 
she  will  have  to  permit  herself  to  look  like  a 
zebra  for  a  short  time,  still  it  will  be  wisest 
to  face  the  situation  and  allow  her  hair  to 
grow  back  to  its  natural  color.  The  fancy 
for  blonde  hair,  which  has  been  credited  to 
the  fact  that  the  beautiful  Empress  of  the 
French  possessed  it,  may  really  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  history  goes.  It  is  always  said 
that  Eve  was  a  blonde,  while  the  hair  of 
Venus  was,  so  it  is  told,  a  perfect  golden. 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  Lady  Macbeth,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Anne  of  Austria,  Marie  Antoin- 
e  te  were  all  light-haired.  However,  this 
does  not  make  less  marvelous  the  beauty  of 
black  hair,  which  from  the  jet  black,  which 
shines  like  ebony,  to  the  dark-brown  with  its 
glints  of  gold,  cannot  he  surpassed.  The 
explanation  as  to  the  difference  in  the  hair  is 
told  very  funnily  in  an  old  book.  It  is  said: 
'  That  heaven  sent  upon  earth  many  women 
with  golden  hair  so  that  they  might  charm 
the  other  half  of  humanity.  Seeing  this,  the 
devil,  who  hates  men,  sent  cooks.  These, 
with  their  sauces  and  ragouts,  disordered  the 
human  liver  and  produced  the  desired  re- 
sult— dark  skin  and  hair."  However,  the 
color  most  esteemed  just  now  is  an  ashy 
blonde — a  shade  that  no  dye  will  produce, 
and  which,  as  it  must  have  a  clear  white 
complexion  accompanying  it,  as  well  as  black 
brows  and  lashes,  is  counted  by  artists  at 
once  the  most  peculiar  and  artistic  contrast. 
All  hair  is  beautiful  that  is  well  cared  for, 
and  if  it  be  remembered  that  smooth  crimps 
are  best  suited  to  dark  hair  and  fluffy  ones 
to  light,  not  so  many  mistakes  will  be  made 
in  arranging  the  coiffure. 

What  Is  Home? 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  definitions  of  home, 
selected  from  a  collection  made  by  an  enter- 
prising London  exchange: 

The  golden  setting  in  which  the  brightest 
jewel  is  "  mother." 

A  world  of  strife  shut  out,  a  world  of  love 
shut  in. 

A  grand  old  mirror  through  which  both 
sides  of  us  are  seen. 

The  place  for  a  married  man  after  busi- 
ness hours. 

The  father's  kingdom,  the  children's  para- 
dise, the  mother's  world. 

A  hive  in  which,  like  the  industrious  bee, 
youth  garners  the  sweets  and  memories  of 
life  for  age  to  meditate  and  feed  upon. 

The  place  where  the  great  are  sometimes 
small  and  the  small  often  great. 

The  only  spot  on  earth  where  the  faults 
and  failings  of  fallen  humanity  are  hidden 
under  the  mantle  of  charily. 

That  source  of  comfort  which  youth  does 
not  fully  appreciate,  which  young  men  and 
maidens  lovingly  desire;  which  the  middle- 
aged  generally  possess,  which  the  old  rightly 
value. 

An  arbor  which  shades  when  the  sunshine 
of  prosperity  becomes  too  dazz'ing;  a  harbor 
where  the  human  batk  finds  shelter  in  the 
time  of  adversity. 

Home  is  a  person's  estate  obtained  with- 
out injustice,  kept  without  disquietude;  a 
place  where  time  is  spent  without  repent- 
ance, and  which  is  ruled  by  justice,  mercy 
and  love.   

Housework  as  an  Exercise.— To  keep 
the  complexion  and  spirits  good,  to  pre- 
serve grace,  strength  and  agility  of  motion, 
there  is  no  gymnasium  so  valuable,  no  exer- 
cise more  beneficent  than  sweeping,  dusting, 
making  beds,  washing  dishes  and  the  polish- 
ing of  brass  and  silver.  One  year  of  such 
muscular  effort  within  doors,  together  with 
regular  exercise  in  open  air,  will  do  more 
for  a  woman's  complexion  than  all  the  lo- 
tions and  pomades  that  were  ever  invented. 
Perhaps  the  reason  why  housework  does  so 
much  more  for  women  than  games,  is  the 
fact  that  exercise,  which  is  immediately  pro- 
ductive, cheers  the  spirit.  It  gives  women 
courage  to  go  on  living,  and  makes  things 
seem  really  worth  while.— Medical  Record. 
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A  City  Woman's  View  of  Two  Homes. 

Florence  was  tall  and  slender,  with  dark- 
brown,  velvety  eyes  that  never  seem  to  rest 
and  blonde  hair  that  Tiight  have  belonged  to 
some  daughter  of  the  sun.  No  ill-fiiting 
frocTc  could  hide  the  beauty  of  that  face. 
We  went  out  for  a  little  drive,  and  then  the 
,  girl  talked;  she  said:  "  I  suppose  I  am  all 
wrong;  I  suppose  if  father  and  mother  knew, 
they  would  think  it's  dreadful,  but  I  have 
gotten  so  I  don't  believe  in  anything  or  any- 
body. It's  work  most  of  the  time,  and  see 
how  much  you  can  save  the  rest,  and  mother 
says  I  will  see  the  advantages  of  it  when 
she  is  dead,  but  I  would  rather  see  it  now. 
I  don't  know  what  I  want;  I  just  want  to  get 
away  from  here.  Yes,  I  do  know  what  I 
want;  I  want  some  pretty  clothes,  and  I 
want  somebody  to  tell  me  I  am  pretty.  I 
expect  you  think  I  am  dreadful,  but  some- 
how I  don't  seem  to  care."  The  drive  was 
not  a  particularly  pleasant  one.  That  night 
the  future  seemed  to  come  to  me,  and  I  saw 
a  mother  weeping  for  a  daughter  who  was 
not,  and  who  had  been  driven  from  her  sim- 
ply because  she  had  saved  a  few  dollars  that 
might  have  been  spent  in  giving  her  pleas- 
ure, and  which  would  now  do  her  no  good, 
for  she  had  gone  where  her  pretty  face 
would  find  plenty  of  dollars  for  her.  No 
love  had  been  implanted  in  her  heart,  and 
she  would  soon  forget  the  people  in  the 
country  village. 

The  next  day  appeared  another  caller. 
Her  frock  was  made  with  an  entire  disregard 
I  for  style,  but  with  a  beautiful  consideration 
I  for  cnmfort.  The  greater  time  she  talked 
to  me  she  laughed,  and,  as  the  sweetest  sort 
of  an  introduction,  she  brought  me  a  posy 
of  all  the  sweet-smel'ing  flowers  that  grow 
in  a  country  garden.  She  said:  "People 
say  I  take  life  easy.  Well,  perhaps  I  do, 
but  the  children  like  it,  and,  if  we  ain't 
saving  up  any  money,  we  are  making  them 
have  a  good  time  now;  they  are  going  to 
have  a  dance  this  evening;  won't  you  come 
over  ? " 

I  said  I  would.  When  we  got  there  I 
found  a  party  of  young,  merry  people;  I 
found  a  round  table  covered  with  magazines 
and  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  I  found  that 
most  delightful  of  all  things — a  hearty  wel- 
come. One  girl  played  the  piano  and  the 
rest  danced,  while  my  escort  looked  at  the 
magazines  on  the  table.  They  were  going 
to  get  up  a  Virginia  reel,  and  when  I  said  I 
did  not  dance  any  more,  I  was  laughed  at 
and  told  that  father  and  mother  always 
came  into  that,  and  of  course  I  must.  So 
father  and  I  stood  at  the  head,  and  mother 
and  a  small  boy  of  seven  at  the  foot,  and 
we  danced  away  as  if  we  had  never  danced 
before.  Then  we  had  ice  cream  and  cake, 
which  the  girls  made,  and  it  was  iced  cream 
— there  was  no  cornstarch  in  it — and  after 
we  went  away  my  escort  told  me  that  all  the 
girls  of  that  house  were  engaged  to  be  mar 
ried — engaged  to  city  men;  and  that,  while 
some  people  who  were  very  strict  thought 
that  mother  did  not  hold  a  tight  enough  rein 
on  the  boys  and  girls,  still  they  seemed  to 
turn  out  better  and  have  a  better  time  than 
anybody  in  the  village.  And  I  thought  to 
myself,  "O  wise  mother !"  And  in  the  fu- 
ture I  seemed  to  see  boys  and  their  wives 
and  babies,  and  girls  and  their  husbands 
and  babies,  coming  back  to  see  mother;  to 
tell  her  of  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  to 
find  in  that  mother  heart  a  never-failing 
spring  of  sympathy. — Bab. 


Chaff. 

MOLLIE — I  wonder  why  they  married. 
He  isn't  rich,  nor  a  foreigner;  not  even  an 
English  lord. 

DoUie — No,  and  she  h,isn't  any  money, 
nor  been  on  the  stage,  nor  done  anything 
like  that;  and  her  father  is  only  a  common 
American,  not  even  a  knickerbocker.  I  can't 
understand  it. 

Mollie  (with  a  bright  thought) — Perhaps — 
perhaps  they  were  in  love  ' 

She — Just  think,  girls,  I  came  over  in  the 
steamer  with  three  live  lords,  and  they  were 
all  single. 

The  girls  (in  chorus) — Oh,  how  lovely  ! 
And  wasn't  one  of  them  engaged  ? 

She — Not  until  the  third  day  out. 

A  Lawyer  sent  a  very  heavy  bill  to  a 
woman  whom  he  wished  to  marry.  As  she 
made  some  severe  remark  on  the  matter, 
the  lawyer  replied  :  "  I  wish  to  show  you 
how  lucrative  is  the  profession  of  a  barrister. 
You  can  see  for  yourself  in  what  a  profitable 
business  I  am  engaged." 

The  Cau.se  of  It.— They  buried  the  cop- 
per miner  with  due  reverence,  and  the 
widow  suggested,  as  a  suitable  inscription 
on  the  tombstone,  "  His  work  is  o'er."  But 
the  stone-cutter  thought  that  an  error  had 
been  made  in  orthography  and  that  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  read,  "  His  work 
was  ore." 


^OUNG  KobKS'  QobUMjSI. 
Baby's  Story, 

Written  for  the  Rueal  Pbkss  by  Augusta  E.  Towner, 
Santa  Ana. 

She  was  such  a  dainty,  wee  thing;  three 
years  old,  but  not  so  heavy  and  strong  as 
her  brother,  who  was  a  year  and  a  half 
younger. 

You  see,  she  had  had  so  much  trouble. 
When  she  was  five  months  old  she  had  the 
whooping  cough,  and  though  she  was  a  nurs- 
ing baby  she  had  it  so  hard — the  doctor  said 
the  hardest  he  ever  saw  a  child  have  it,  let 
alone  a  baby.  How  it  made  her  papa's  and 
mamma's  hearts  ache  when  the  coughing  con- 
vulsions came  on  to  see  her  delicate  little 
frame  so  strained  and  racked. 

When  she  was  eight  months  old,  crying 
would  still  bring  on  a  bad  fit  of  coughing, 
but  at  that  age  her  papa  decided  it  was  best 
to  go  to  California,  so  everything  was  packed 
up  that  wasn't  sold,  and  poor,  tired  mamma, 
tiny  baby,  papa,  and  the  big  brother  and 
sister  traveled  and  traveled  iAree  thousand 
miles  till  they  came  to  their  California  home. 

But  what  do  you  think  happened  on  the 
way .''  Why  baby  caught  the  chicken  pox 
from  another  baby  on  the  cars.  The  family 
were  not  comfortably  settled  in  their  new 
home  when  baby  broke  out  with  it,  and 
right  after  that  she  had  the  cholera  infantum. 
Papa  and  mamma  thought  they  were  going 
to  lose  her.  But  no;  baby,  though  frail  and 
wan,  seemed  to  have  a  strong  hold  on  life. 

Perhaps  it  was  all  owing  to  that  bright 
California  sun.  It  was  an  unusually  dry, 
sunny  winter;  most  of  that  first  winter  baby 
spent  in  the  golden  State.  Mamma  remem- 
bers how,  the  2d  of  January,  baby  sat  out- 
doors playing  on  a  piece  of  carpet,  dressed 
in  linens,  a  cap  of  embroidered  lawn  on  her 
curly  head  and  an  open  umbrella  steadied 
over  her  that  the  sun  might  not  beat  down 
too  fiercely  on  the  dear  little  crown.  Yes, 
it  must  have  been  the  climate  that  enabled 
her  to  grow  well  and  strong,  spite  of  all — 
that  and  the  chance  to  get  outdoors  in 
the  sun  and  to  play  in  the  dirt,  for  mamma 
just  would  let  her  play  in  the  dirt.  She 
togged  baby  out  in  creeping  garments  of 
blue  denam,  and  baby  would  crawl  and 
crawl  everywhere. 

Once  she  tumbled  into  a  furrow  when  her 
papa  was  plowing  behind  the  house,  and 
there  she  lay  on  her  back,  her  little  feet 
kicking  the  air,  her  little  hands  flying  about 
trying  to  grasp  something;  and  when  the 
horses  came  along,  by  and  by,  to  make 
another  furrow,  they  stopped  and  stared. 
Then  papa  heard  a  funny  little  noise  and  he 
stared.  My  !  but  didn't  he  say  "  Whoa  !" 
loud,  and  pick  up  baby  quick  and  carry  her 
into  the  house  ! 

"  Here's  a  tumble-bug  for  vou,  mamma," 
he  cried,  and  mamma  laughed,  though  when 
she  heard  all  about  it  she  was  frightened 
too,  and  took  good  care  such  a  thing  didn't 
happen  again. 

When  baby  was  old  enough  to  understand, 
mamma  told  her  all  about  how  she  fell  into 
the  furrow;  then  baby  would  go  outdoors 
and  hunt  up  the  big  beetles  everybody 
called  "tumble-bugs,"  and  tip  them  over  on 
their  backs  with  a  stick,  and  baby  would 
watch  the  six  black  legs  flourishing  so 
helplessly  about,  and  chuckle  and  say  : 
"Poor  'ittle  baby!  Did  'ee  fall  into  'ee 
furrow  'n  toodn't  get  out?  Where's  'ee 
papa  ?" 

When  baby  was  a  year  and  a  half  old  her 
little  brother  was  born.  She  had  just  learned 
to  walk.  After  the  little  brother  came,  papa 
would  say  :  "  Little  girlie,  your  nose  is 
broken  "  Then  "  baby "  would  carefully 
feel  of  her  nose  with  such  a  solemn,  puzzled 
air  everybody  would  laugh. 

But  "baby's  "  nose  wa5  sadly  broken,  as 
she  soon  found  out.  though  she  didn't  know 
it  by  that  name.  The  little  brother  proved 
a  strong,  imperious,  troublesome  fellow,  who 
by  no  means  took  things  as  patiently  and 
sweetly  as  "  baby  "  had  done.  Everything 
had  to  "gee"  when  he  fussed. 

Thus  "  baby  "  was  crowded  down  and  out 
of  mamma's  lap — that  place  where  she 
longed  ever  to  nestle — and  she  would  draw 
up  her  little  chair  and  stare  at  her  fat  baby 
brother,  nursing,  nursing  away,  with  that  air 
of  his  as  though  no  one  in  the  world  had 
any  rights  but  he.  She  never  wished  there 
was  no  baby  brother,  but  only  that  mamma 
was  stronger  and  mamma's  lap  was  bigger, 
so  she  could  be  there  too,  nursing,  nursing 
away  and  wiggling  her  toes. 

But  bedtime  !  There  was  the  great  dif- 
ference. " Baby "  had  so  loved  to  have 
mamma  put  her  to  sleep  and  sing  to  her  or 
tell  her  stories.  Mamma  was  always  too 
tired  to  do  it  now.  "Baby"  had  to  tell 
them  to  herself,  and  by  and  by  to  her  little 
brother.  Yes,  he  would  be  laid  beside  her — 


mamma  had  headaches  nights  or  else  had 
to  work — and  "  baby  "  would  pat  him  and 
tell  him  stories. 

Such  stories  !  such  extraordinary  inci- 
dents !  such  transitions  and  change  in  per- 
sonalities !  Mamma  had  to  laugh,  no  matter 
how  tired  she  was  or  worried;  they  were  so 
funny,  so  imaginative  for  such  a  little  girl. 

One  night,  when  "  baby  "  was  three  years 
and  almost  three  months  old,  and  the  little 
brother  was  about  twenty  months  old, 
mamma  laid  him  by  his  sister  in  one  bed. 
Then  "baby "  began  to  pat  him  and  talk. 
He  lay  just  as  still,  while  her  voice  flowed 
on  sweet  and  clear.  Mamma  took  a  paper 
and  a  pencil  near  (she  had  been  a  steno- 
grapher once),  and  took  "  notes." 

This  is  what  baby  was  saying  :  "  There 
was  a  dog,  and  he  went  outdoors  and  found 
a  bone  with  meat  on  it.  But  the  meat  was 
all  inside,  and  he  gnawed  and  gnawed  the 
meat  out,  and  some  Woss  (Ross,  neighbors 
of  theirs)  dogs  came  along  to  bark  at  him; 
but  somebody  came  along  and  he  had  a 
whip,  and  he  struck  the  Woss  dogs,  and 
they  ran  away  into  the  woods,  and  into  the 
house,  and  the  dog  he  went  on  to  walk; 
and  he  came  to  the  woods  and  he  saw 
some  foxes,  and  they  had  wings  and  they 
flew  up  in  a  tree,  and  the  bis  'ox  he  laid 
some  big  eggs,  and  the  little  foxes  they  laid 
some  little  eggs,  and  the  bi^  folkses  looked  at 
the  bis  eggs  and  were  'stonished,  and  the 
little  folkses  looked  at  the  little  eggs  and  fawt 
(thought)  they  were  so  cunning.  And  the 
folks  were  girls,  and  they  were  Stella  and 
Hattie  and  Fannie,  and  they  went  on  walk- 
ing till  they  came  to  a  peach  tree,  and  thev 
said  :  '  Let's  pick  some  peaches  for  supper.' 
And  they  were  their  papa's  peaches,  and 
they  picked  some  ripe  ones;  but  Dickey  he 
picked  some  hard  green  ones,  and  Hattie 
said  :  '  Dickey,  what  makes  you  do  so  ? 
Papa  won't  like  it.'  And  Dickey  said  : 
'  1  shall.'  And  Hattie  she  ate  her 
ripe  peaches,  and  they  were  so  nice  and 
didn't  make  her  sick;  but  Dickey  ate  his 
hard,  green  ones,  and  O-o  o  !  And  Dickey 
he  went  along  the  woad  (road)  and  he  saw 
some  ducks,  and  he  said  :  '  I  should  like  to 
catch  those  ducks  and  put  them  in  a  cage, 
and  hear  them  make  a  noise.'  And  some 
bulls  (in  her  rides  to  the  ocean  across  the  tncsa 
"  baby  "  had  seen  many  strange  animals  to 
wonder  over)  and  rams  and  bears  and  a  skunk 
came  along,  and  when  they  came  to  a  tree  the 
rams  went  up  the  tree,  and  the  big  strong 
bull  says  :  '  What  for  you  go  up  that  tree?' 
And  the  ram  says  :  '  Oh,  I  am  so  hungry, 
and  I  went  up  the  tree  'cause  I  wanted 
something  to  eat  !'  And  the  big  strong  bull 
says  :  '  Here,  I've  got  some  bread  and 
butter  left  that  the  little  bulls  don't  want. 
Come  down  and  you  can  have  it.'  And  the 
ram  said  :  'We  are  afraid  the  little  bulls 
will  hurt  us.'  And  the  big  bull  said  :  '  I'll 
hit  'em  if  they  try  to,  and  won't  let  'em  hurt 
you,  for  I  am  a  big  strong  bull,  and  I  can 
do  it.'  And  the  ram  said  :  '  Oh,  won't 
that  be  nice  for  you  to  hit  'em  !  We  are  so 
hungry  and  we'll  come  down,'  and  so  they 
came  down." 

The  little  brother  had  dozed  and  waked 
and  dozed  again.  Before  the  hungry  ram 
came  down  from  ^the  tree  he  was  sound 
asleep.  Rising  on  her  elbow,  "  baby  "  look- 
ed over  his  chubby  gown  at  her  mamma — 
looked  with  sleepy,  loving,  longing  eyes. 
And  mamma?  Well,  she  took  her  little 
three-year-old  daughter  in  her  arms,  cud- 
dling her,  patting  and  petting  her.  with  pas- 
sionate kisses  between.    Happy  *'  Baby  !" 

This  is  a  true  story.  I  can  show  you  the 
battered,  tumbling  to  pieces  "  every-day " 
book,  which  has  been  lyiner  in  a  corner  of 
mamma's  desk  for  years,  and  which  con 
tains  her  "  notes,"  and  after  them  the  name 
and  age  of  "  baby  "  and  the  date  of  "  Baby's" 
story. 


X)ojviESTie  €[eOJJOMY. 


Eggs,  and  How  to  Cook  Tliem. 

Eggs  are  such  necessary  adjuncts  to  the 
family  larder  that  the  good  housekeeper  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  without  them. 

There  are  many  dainty  dishes,  of  which 
eggs  form  an  important  part,  which  are 
easily  made. 

Egg  Balls — Boil  eggs  hard,  cut  in  half, 
and  take  out  the  yolks,  and  mix  with  a  few 
bread  crumbs,  chopped  meat,  melted  butter, 
cream  and  salt  and  pepper.  Mold  into  balls 
the  size  of  an  egg  yolk.  Put  one  in  each 
half  of  the  egg  whites,  set  in  a  pan,  and  pour 
over  them  a  teacup  of  cream.  Sprinkle  over 
some  bits  of  butter,  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

Curried  Eggs — Mince  a  small  onion  very 
fine,  and  brown  it  in  a  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter in  a  hot  frying-pan.  Mix  a  heaping  tea- 
spoonful  of  curry  powder  with  a  half  cup  of 
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milk,  pour  into  the  pan  and  let  it  boil  until 
thick;  break  the  eggs  in  carefully  and  poach 
them  in  the  mixture.  Squeeze  a  little  lemon 
juice  over  them  before  serving. 

Poached  Eggs  with  Cream  Sauce — Break 
fresh  eggs  into  boiling  water  slightly  salted. 
When  set,  remove  from  the  water  with  a 
skimmer  and  pour  over  them  the  cream 
sauce:  One  teacup  of  sweet  cream,  a  little 
chopped  parsley,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  mixed  smoothly 
together,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  season. 
Boil  three  minutes  and  pour  over  the  eggs. 

Fricasseed  Eggs — Boil  a  dozen  eggs  ten 
minutes.  When  cold,  peel  and  slice.  Sea- 
son some  grated  bread  crumbs  with  salt, 
pepper  and  nutmeg,  and  beat  the  yolks  of 
three  raw  eggs  very  light.  Dust  the  eggs 
with  flour,  then  dip  into  the  beaten  eggs, 
then  into  bread  crumbs,  covering  well  on 
both  sides.    Fry  in  hot  lard. 

Scalloped  Eggs — Break  eight  eggs  into  as 
many  saucers,  sift  bread  crumbs  over  each, 
dot  with  butter  and  season  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Fill  the  saucers  with  milk,  bake  till 
the  eggs  are  set  and  serve  hot. 

Baked  Eggs  —  Separate  the  whites  and 
yolks  of  six  eggs,  putting  each  yolk  by  itself 
in  a  cup.  Add  to  the  whites  a  saltspoonful 
of  salt  and  a  quarter  of  a  saltspoonful  of 
pepper;  then  beat  them  to  a  stiff  froth, 
spread  them  on  a  buttered  dish,  and  slip  the 
yolks  on  top,  laying  them  a  little  apart,  and 
bake  five  minutes  in  a  hot  oven,  or  until 
they  are  a  light  brown.  Dust  pepper  and 
salt  over  the  top  and  serve  hot. 

Scrambled  Eggs — Melt  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter  in  a  saucepan.  Beat  four  eggs 
light,  and  add  a  half  teaspoon  of  salt  and 
turn  into  the  pan.  Stir  over  a  hot  fire  one 
minute  and  serve. 

Fried  Eggs  with  Pickles — Put  enough 
butter  into  a  hot  frying-pan  to  entirely  cover 
the  pan,  break  in  as  many  eggs  as  it  will 
hold,  dust  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  cook 
to  the  required  degree,  and  put  them  on  a 
hot  dish;  meantime  chop  a  large  pickle 
fine  and  put  it  in  the  pan  after  the  eggs 
have  been  taken  up.  Leave  one  minute, 
then  put  it  on  the  eggs  and  serve  at  once. 

Eggs  a  La  Creme — Boil  six  eggs  hard 
and  chop  fine.  Put  layers  of  egg  in  a  dish 
with  alternate  layers  of  bread  crumbs. 
When  the  dish  is  full  pour  over  it  one  pint 
of  boiling  milk,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper 
and  butter.    Bake  a  light  brown. 

Eggs  a  La  Suisse — Spread  the  bottom  of  a 
dish  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter;  cover 
this  with  grated  cheese,  break  eight  whole 
eggs  upon  the  cheese  without  breaking  the 
yolks.  Season  with  red  pepper  and  salt, 
pour  a  little  cream  on  the  surface,  strew 
about  two  ounces  of  grated  cheese  on  the 
top  and  set  the  eggs  in  a  moderate  oven 
about  15  minutes. 

Steamed  Eggs — Butter  a  dish  and  slide 
upon  it  six  eggs  broken  as  for  poaching. 
Strew  over  them  small  pieces  of  butter.  Set 
the  dish  over  a  pan  of  boiling  water  and 
turn  another  dish  over  it.  In  about  four 
minutes  the  whites  will  be  set,  then  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  serve. — Margaret  Palmer  in 
American  Cultivator. 


Newbern  Hominy.— Put  one  cup  of  fine 
hominy  in  the  double  boiler  with  one  cup  of 
cold  water.  Let  it  remain  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  until  the  water  is  absorbed.  Then 
add  one  pint  of  milk  and  half  a  teaspoon  of 
salt,  and  boil  half  an  hour.  Stir  in  one 
tablespoon  of  butter  and  turn  out  on  a  hot 
platter.    Serve  with  poached  eggs. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength  -  Latest  U. 
S.  Governmeut  Food  Report. 
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f  ACIFie  I^URAb  f  RESS. 


September  17,  1892. 


Tlie  Acids  of  Fruits. 

We  know  that  many  vegetable  and  fruit 
products  are  esteemed  rather  for  their 
pleasant  or  refreshing  taste,  and  for  their 
antiscorbutic  properties,  than  for  any  nutri- 
tive value  which  they  may  be  assumed  to 
possess.  Yet  even  fruits  of  that  character 
are  especially  valuable  as  addittons  to  our 
daily  diet,  on  account  of  the  potash  salts  and 
mild  vegetable  acids  they  contribute  to  the 
blood.  We  learn  from  Johnson's  Vegetable 
Food  of  the  World  that  the  grateful  acid  of 
the  rhubarb  stalk  arises  from  the  malic  acid 
and  binoxalate  of  potash  which  it  contains. 
The  acidity  of  the  lemon,  orange  and  other 
species  of  the  genus  citrus  is  caused  by  the 
abundance  of  citric  acid  which  their  juices 
contain;  that  of  the  cherry,  plum,  peach, 
apple  and  pear  from  the  malic  acid  in  their 
pulp;  that  of  gooseberries  and  currants, 
black,  white  and  red,  from  a  mixture  of 
malic  and  citric  acids;  that  of  grapes  from  a 
mixture  of  malic  and  tartaric  acids;  that  of 
the  mango  from  citric  acid  and  a  very 
fugitive  essential  oil;  that  of  the  tamarind 
from  a  mixture  of  citric,  malic  and  tartaric 
acids;  the  flavor  of  asparagus  from  aspartic 
acid,  found  also  in  the  root  of  the  marsh- 
mallow;  and  that  of  the  cucumber  from  a 
peculiar  poisonous  ingredient,  called  fungin, 
which  is  found  in  many  species  of  fungi,  and 
is  the  cause  of  the  cucumber  being  objec- 
tionable to  some  persons. 

It  will  be  observed  that  rhubarb  is  the 
only  product  which  contains  binoxalate  of 
potash  in  conjunction  with  an  acid.  It  is 
this  ingredient  which  renders  rhubarb  so 
wholesome  at  the  early  commencemet  of  the 
summer,  though  in  certain  cases,  known  to 
medical  men,  its  use  may  be  injurious. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  some 
analyses  by  Prof.  Berard,  shows  the  per- 
centage average  chemical  composition  of 
five  unripe  fruits  and  of  eight  ripe  fruits, 
comprising  apples,  pears,  gooseberries, 
grapes,  plums,  cherries,  apricots  and 
peaches : 


Water  

Albuminoids  

Sugar  , 

Vegetable  auids  

Pectose  aad  gum... 
Cellulose,  etc  


Unripe 

Ripe. 

85.7 

78  7 

07 

0.6 

4.0 

12.9 

1.5 

1.3 

4.3 

3.7 

3.8 

2.8 

The  data  thus  given  show  that  there  is  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  watery  particles 
of  fruit  as  it  approaches  its  full  ripe  charac- 
ter, resulting  in  a  difference  of  7  per  cent, 
while  the  sugary  constituents  increase  dur- 
ing maturation  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
rising  from  an  average  of  4  to  nearly  13  per 
cent. 

There  is  very  little  actual  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  acids  from  the  green  to  the 
ripe  stage  of  fruits,  but  the  acidity  becomes 
neutralized  by  the  increase  of  sugar  as  the 
fruit  approaches  maturation. 

Many  persons  know  from  experience  how 
much  more  pleasant  and  agreeable  fruit  is 
when  gathered  and  eaten  direct  from  the 
tree.  This  is  undoubtedly  in  part  due  to 
the  freshness  and  briskness  of  the  vegetable 
acids  contained  in  the  fruit,  which,  when  so 
gathered  and  eaten,  have  not  time  to  change 
into  any  other  substance.  Stale  fruit,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  unpalatable  from  the 
very  fact  that  it  has  lost  this  pungent  and 
brisk  taste. 

Pectose  forms  the  substance  known  as 
vegetable  jelly,  and  it  is  to  this  constituent  of 
ruit  that  jams  owe  their  firmness.  Cellu- 
lose is  the  fibrous  part  of  fruits,  and  it  is  in 
this  portion  that  we  should  find  the  largest 
proportion  of  mineral  salts,  potash,  etc. — 
The  Gardener's  Chronicle. 


Making  Antique  Oak. — There  are  one 
hundred  methods  for  darkening  oak,  some 
of  them  being  fairly  good,  and  some  of  them 
being  decidedly  bad,  but  one  of  the  best 
methods,  and  one  that  never  fails,  is  the  fu- 
migation of  oak  with  ammoniacal  vapor. 
When  the  work  is  ready  to  be  darkened, 
place  it  in  an  approximately  air  tight  room 
in  which  no  light  enters;  for  small  work  a 
packing-box  will  answer  if  the  joints  or 
cracks  are  covered  with  paper  being  pasted 
over  them.  Place  the  doors,  furniture  or 
other  work  in  this  room — a  box — and  place 
in  the  room  a  flat  porcelain  or  earthen  vessel 
filled  with  ammonia.  See  that  the  vessel 
containing  the  liquid  is  placed  on  the  ground 
or  floor,  so  that  the  fumes  or  vapor  will 
strike  the  articles  designed  to  be  darkened. 
If  the  room  or  box  is  large,  two  or  more  ves- 
sels containing  ammonia  may  be  placed  on 
the  floor  and  left  there  until  the  wood  is  suf- 
ficiently dark.  Of  course,  all  openings  in 
the  room  or  box  must  be  closed  up,  or  the 
fumes  will  escape.  Remember  that  the  am- 
monia does  not  touch  the  oak,  but  the  gas 
that  comes  from  it  acts  in  a  wondrous  man- 
ner upon  the  tannic  acid  in  that  wood,  and 


browns  it  so  deeply  that  a  shaving  or  two 
may  actually  be  taken  off  without  removing 
the  color.  The  depth  of  shade  will  entirely 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  ammonia  used 
and  the  time  the  wood  is  exposed.  Try  an 
odd  bit  first,  experimentally,  and  then  use 
your  own  judgment. — Operative  Builder. 


Insect  lUamination. 

The  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, Prof.  Langley,  has  been  recently  ex- 
perimenting with  Cuban  fireflies  with  view 
to  discovermg  the  manner  in  which  the  illu- 
mination ihey  emit  is  generated.  He  says 
that  the  light  that  they  give  is  the  cheapest 
in  the  world  produced,  that,  is  to  say,  with 
the  least  heat  and  the  smallest  expenditure 
of  energy — and  he  believes  that  a  success- 
ful imitation  of  it  would  prove  a  most  profit- 
able substitute  for  gas  or  electricity.  The 
insects  are  beetles  two  inches  long,  and  be- 
long tothefamilyof  "snapping  bugs,"socalled 
because  when  one  is  laid  upon  its  back  it 
snaps  itself  into  the  air  with  a  clicking 
sound.  The  secret  of  the  light  this  firefly 
gives  is  as  yet  undiscovered.  Apparently  it 
is  conected  in  some  way  with  the  mysterious 
phenomena  of  life,  and  chemists  and  physi- 
cists have  sought  in  vain  to  explain  its  ori- 
gin. On  each  side  of  the  animal's  thorax  is 
a  luminous,  membranous  spot,  and  these 
flash  at  intervals,  so  that  the  Cubans  put  a 
dozen  of  the  insects  in  a  cage  together  and 
so  obtain  a  continuous  illumination,  bright 
enough  to  read  by.  This  light  is  accom- 
panied by  no  perceptible  heat,  and  is  seem- 
ingly produced  with  almost  no  expenditure 
of  energy.  How  great  an  improvement  it 
represents  upon  all  known  artificial  lights 
can  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  in 
candle  light,  lamp  light  or  gas  light,  the 
waste  is  more  than  99  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  if  they  could  be  so  obtained  as  not  to 
throw  anything  away,  they  would  give  nearly 
one  hundred  times  the  illumination  they  do 
afford.  Even  the  electric  light  is  mostly 
waste. 

Compressing  Cotton.  —  The  adoption 
throughout  the  South  of  the  roller  cotton 
compress,  which  by  a  process  simple  in 
principle,  and  using  no  more  power  than  is 
required  for  the  plantation  bale,  will,  says 
\he  Manufacturers'  Gazette,  it  is  anticipated, 
become  very  general;  the  capacity  of  the 
apparatus  being  equal  to  turning  out  a  bale 
of  less  bulk,  greater  density,  and  of  more 
even  and  smooth  exterior  than  the  large 
steam  compresses  make.  The  invention  is 
expected  to  take  the  place  of  both  the  plan- 
tation press  of  to-day  and  the  big  com- 
presses scattered  over  the  country.  Substi- 
tuted for  the  ordinary  plantation  press,  it 
will  take  the  cotton  right  from  the  gin  and 
turn  out  a  500-pound  bale  as  small  as,  if 
not  smaller,  than  a  bale  that  has  been 
crushed  in  the  powerful  hydraulic  presses 
that  are  located  at  the  various  shipping 
points;  and  a  bale  from  the  roller  compress 
is  ready  to  put  on  the  cars  and  be  shipped 
direct  to  the  mill,  saving,  of  course,  the 
charge  and  expense  of  unloading  and  re- 
loading, an^  doing  away  with  one  set  of 
middlemen  altogether.  The  amount  of 
money  that  is  paid  out  annually  for  com- 
pressing the  bales  after  they  have  left  the 
country  gins  is  very  large,  and  this,  it  is 
claimed,  is  by  this  apparatus  saved  to  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  alike. 


Overcoming  Gravity.  —  A  boy  who 
could  not  stand  still  for  a  single  moment  on 
a  sheet  of  thin  ice  without  breaking  through 
it,  could  skate  over  it  in  perfect  safety,  sim- 
ply because  he  put  himself  in  antagonism  to 
gravitation  by  pursuing  a  line  of  motion  at  a 
right  angle  with  its  downward  vertical  pull, 
and  consequently  lessening  his  weight  as 
tested  by  a  spring  balance.  In  fact,  the  in- 
crease of  velocity  of  any  body  not  approach- 
ing the  center  of  gravity,  whatever  its  mo- 
mentum, tends  to  lessen  its  weight,  and 
were  the  whole  periphery  of  the  earth  a 
series  of  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive 
spring  balances,  a  body  rolling  over  them 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  vast  circuit 
would  register  its  weight  more  or  less 
according  to  its  velocity. — N.  Y.  Herald. 


TJnitarian  Literature 

Bent  tree  by  the  Cbanniko  Auxiliut  of  the  Flnl  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  St«  ,  Sao  Fran. 
Cisco.    Addreea  Mrs.  B.  F.  Giddlnga,  as  above. 


IMFOBTANT  TO  FASMERS. 

We  hare  a  large  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgare  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  tor  tull 
particulars.  HOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  608  CalUornla 
St.,  San  Francisco.    Kooms  6  and  7. 

$500,000 

To  LOA*  III  il»T    AMOUSI   AT  IBS   TlaT  LOWEST  MAaRIT 

rate  ot  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULLER,  Boom  8,  420  CalUornla  Street,  Sao 
Fiancigca 


Nine  Styles  and  Sizei  to  Salt  your  Needs. 
Small,  Hediam  and  Large  Ones. 
Low,  Hediam  and  High  Prices. 
Good  for  all  kinds  of  Hay,  Cornstalks, 

Ensilage,  Etc. 
Guaranteed  to  do  Good  Work. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  Gal. 


PARTICULAR  NOTICE  I 

REAL  BARGAINS  IN  PROPERTY. 

es.SOO-Choice  20  acre  Fruit  Tract  near  Haywards;  10 
*><ib»ariug  tre«t. 

•7.00« -Entire  Bloclt  (6  acre*)  Palo  Alto  Tract,  near 
Stanf.  rd  Un'Tersity. 
es.SOO- Eighty  (80)  acres,  Los  Gatos,  partly  Improrad; 

oifer  wanted. 

•8.750  -Twenty-flve  (25)  acres  Belmont.  San  Mateo  Co. 
•aSO -Choice  Lots  (50x3(X)),  Town  of  Belmont;  easy 
te-nis 

»I,700- Choice  Lot  (40x130),  N.  W.  Cor.  19th  Ave.  and 
E.  17th  St  ,  Oalfland. 

$3,300 -Four  Lots  In  City  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
ioca'ea  und  cheap. 

8  la.OOO  -A  very  desirable  Residence  and  Lot  (140x150), 
19th  Ave.  and  E.  17th  St.,  Oakland. 

Th»8o  properties  are  offered  on  the  most  favorable  terms, 
and  they  are  to  be  sold.   Apply  at  once. 

JOHtf  F.  BYXBEK, 
No.  42  Market  Hlrcct.  Man  Franelaco. 


RANCH  FOR  RENT. 


800  Acres  of  Land  to  Rent  100  acres  ot  orchard,  100 
acres  ot  vineyard— both  in  bearing;,  2S0  acres  farming 
land,  balance  pasture.  Fine  residence,  3  other  good 
houses,  ample  buildings  of  all  kinds,  J-mile  from 
town.  This  ranch,  together  with  the  Implements,  will  be 
rented  for  a  term  of  years  to  a  responsible  tenant,  at  a 
low  rent.  Stock  enough  to  work  the  place  might  ba 
left  with  it. 

A  bargain  can  be  secured  by  anyone  prepared  to  keep 
this  place  up  In  good  condition  and  give  bands  for  doing 
so,  owner  having  gone  to  Europe.    Apply  to 
MAURIOB  KBATINQB, 

Lower  LBke,  L,kke  Ooanty,  Oal. 


The  Improved  Monarch  Incubator. 


^^^''^^.'^''^''^'^L'^"^'''"  f  ""St  premiums 
at  Madison  Square  Garden.  Feb 
©th,  1892.  first  of  $25.  In  gold  for 
the  best  hatch, firstof  $25.  In  gild 
l^Ml^Jif^*  machine  In  operation 
at  the  show,  all  the  lead'ng  ma- 
mn?,®^.  competing.  More  than 
1800  ducks,  chicks  and  turkeys 
Tromone  machine  In  seven  weeks 
Price  reduced.  Thousands  In 
successfuloperatlon  In  U.S.,  Can- 
ada and  Eu  rope.  Satisfaction  uni- 
versal. Over  30  first  premiums. 
Send  for  Circulars.  JAMES  RflNKIN,  So.  Easlon,  Mass. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indlrotlon,  Illlll>u>n('lu^  llruiliii  he,  Constl- 

Jatlon,  l»yBp«'p"iu.  Chruule  l.ivi-r  'I'roublen, 
Mzzlnras,  Itud  (omplcxlon,  DyKentery. 
OfTcnttive  Kri'Uth,  utid  all  dlnorders  of  tne 
Htomucfa*  l.l«iT  und  Itoweli.. 

Kipans  Tabuli  a  contnln  nothing  injnriotis  to 
the  nioBt  delicate  con.-titutinn,  Pleaiiant  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.   Give  Immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druir^sts.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address 
THE   RiPANS  CHEMICAL  CO. 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITT. 


GALE 

BAKER  x/^^  HAMILTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 


STOCK 


SCALES 


4- Ton  

U.  S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTEOv 

rar*  Delirerod  at  roar  B.  B.  Statloo  aod  ampte  time  tm 
baildiDg  and  tasttiic  aLowed  before  accept&DOt. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON. Binghamton.M  f 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Iwenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market   Send  (or  Catalogue. 

C.  H.LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

Ue  KEARNY  8TBBBT,  SAN  FBAN0I800. 


MACH'Y^'""'""""""' 


U/[[|    I    ItIHUII    \  mmng.  Ditching,  fumftrt. 

■  ■  r  I     I    Wind  and  Steam:  Htating  Boiltrt.io.  Will 

■  ■         k  mmpay  you  to  tend  2Sc.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

isoo  Engraving,.  The  American  Well  Works.  Aurora.IlL 
also,  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  &  W. 
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Information 

FOI? 

Settlei^S! 


1  he  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


K  ern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  iruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  FERQUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,      -      -      -  California. 


SAVE  MONEY 

BY  BUYING  FROM  US. 

WB  SAVE  YOU 

From  25  to  50  Per  Cent 


ON 


Mliln  aii  Haraess. 


No  SI.   1-ln.  Steel  Ax  e,   1-ln.  'Wheel.  Price,  $58  00. 


No.  18a.  1-ln.  Steel  Az'e,  l-ln.  Wheel.  Price,  $2u  uu. 

BUGGIES,  SURREYS,  CARTS, 
WAGONS  and  HARNESS 

OP   ALL  KINDS. 
Write  for  our  Catalogue  or  Call  at  our  Repository. 

Caliri  Wa[oi  k  Mm  Cb„ 

36l4  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 


%  1  1 1  llllillBSfSHiilllllllliiir 

FULDA'S  PATENT.  T    •  • 

Jp;,   ,  DECZSP  1890. 

illHHi^^ 

Tb«  Beat,  Slmpleat  and  Cheapest  Coapllnv  for  Tank  Hoops. 

A  fuffident  lap  of  boop  renders  it  unnecessary  to  rivet  the  hoop.   It  will  fit  the  circle  of  any  tank,  regardless  of  size. 

Made  in  sizes  to  At  any  width  of  iron 
Prices*  91.00  to  01.50  per  Pair.  For  sale  to  the  trade.   l.lberal  dUcoant  in  quantities. 

30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

M ANU F A OTURWRSOP 


■«Bd  for  Catalovae. 


MINING  AND  WATER  TANKS. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $00,  Delivered  A oy where  In  the 
United  States. 

Tbeae  Scales  have  STEEL  BRARINQS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  1HI8  IN  MIND. 
From  26  to  60  per  coot  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scalea  of  like  quality.    All  alzn  and  klndi 
of  Scalee  always  in  gtock. 

Traman ,  Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
.,ai,-..t..  ■        IK  EXCHANGE. 

CZl.XI'^ZS,  525  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISCO. 
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jg^GRICULTURAL  JJoTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Butte. 

Fine  PKACHEa  on  Volcanic  Land.— Oroville 
Reguter:  The  lava-bed  region  is  proving  itself 
one  of  the  best  orchard  sections  in  the  county. 
Cal.  Yetter  presented  us  on  Tuesday  with  a  box 
of  peaches  grown  there  which  showed  the  mer- 
its of  the  fruit  in  perfection.  There  were  three 
varieties,  Brooks  Buttp,  orange  cling  and  a  free- 
stone white  peach.  We  measured  some  of  them 
and  they  averaged  from  lOi  to  11  inches,  while 
they  weighed  from  10  to  12  ounces.  Four  of 
the'Brooks  Butte  weighed  33  ounces  and  four 
of  the  orange  cling  pulled  down  the  scales  at  44 
ounces.  They  were  grown  on  abandoned  min- 
ing ground  and  without  irrigation. 

Modoc 

Fabm  and  Obchabd  Notes— "Williams  Ranch 
Cor.  Alturas  fiera/d.-  After  a  six  week's  siege 
of  hay-stacking  on  the  Applegate  and  Smith 
ranches  here,  1  have  stacked  the  pitchfork  and 
slid  ofif  (I  hope)  the  last  stack  for  the  season. 
Heading  is  about  over  for  this  season  in  this 
vicinity.  Will  Mason  headed  the  first  crop  for 
Wm.  Clark,  since  then  Messrs.  Crawford  and 
Gillett  and  the  Barnes  Bros,  have  kept  their 
headers  busy.  Threshing  will  begin  this  week. 
Grain  crops" will  be  slightly  under  the  average. 
We  visited  a  number  of  farms  at  Davis  Creek 
and  inspected  the  crops  and  orchards,  and 
while  the  crops  are  light  as  a  rule,  yet  we 
found  some  excellent  grain  and  much  fine  hay. 
The  orchards  were  loaded  with  fine  fruit,  yet 
certain  varieties  of  apple  trees  did  not  bear  this 
year.  In  the  gardens  were  some  of  the  finest 
sugar  corn  and  peas  I  ever  saw,  and  as  is  well 
known  in  this  mountain  climate,  the  veg- 
etables are  tenderer  and  sweeter  than  those 
grown  in  warmer  climes.  Why  would  not 
Davis  Creek  be  a  good  location  for  a  cannery 
for  corn,  peas,  beans  and  small  fruits,  and 
jellies?  There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  foothill 
land  suitable  for  this  purpose  and  abundance 
of  water  for  irrigating.  The  good  people  of 
Davis  Creek  are  going  to  send  a  fine  exhibit  to 
the  fair  at  Susanville. 

Naoa. 

Pbofit  in  Chickkns. — Calistoga  Calistogian: 
There  is  profit  in  raising  chickens  if  properly 
followed,  though  many  persons  make  a  failure 
of  the  business,  or  do  not  receive  sufficient  re- 
turns to  compensate  for  the  necessary  labor.  In 
1891  Sidney  Armstrong,  who  resides  near  Calis- 
toga,  began  the  year  with  300  chickens.  Chicks 
were  raised  and  part  of  them  sold,  many  of  the 
old  stock  were  disposed  of  and  eggs  were  mar- 
keted during  12  months.  January  1st  last  he 
still  had  300  good  chickens.  Then,  having 
carefully  kept  record  of  all  expenditures  on  ac- 
count of  the  chickens  and  also  record  of  re- 
ceipts from  sales,  he  found  that  his  net  profit 
during  the  year  had  been  $1.17  for  each  chicken. 
In  this  figuring,  however,  no  allowance  was 
made  for  his  work,  as  he  was  physically  unable 
to  do  hard  manual  labor.  He  is  now  engaging 
in  the  business  more  extensively  and  will  soon 
employ  an  assistant.  He  has  800  chickens  of 
d'tterent  ages,  and  this  number  is  to  be  largely 
increased.  Mr.  Armstrong  says  that  he  has  in 
times  past  made  his  chickens  average  him  near 
ly  $1.50  per  year  above  cost  of  maintenance, 
value  of  labor  not  included. 

ViTicuLTUBAL  Mattebs. — CalUtogian,  Sept.  7 
The  weather  has  again  been  somewhat  favor- 
able lately  for  vineyards,  but  picking  will  begin 
very  late,  so  late  that  vintage  work  will  per- 
haps be  interfeied  with  by  rains.  The  crop  is 
very  light,  however,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
vintage,  though  not  beginning  as  soon,  will  not 
close  later  than  common.  The  yield  in  nearly 
all  vineyards  of  the  valley  will  this  year  be  far 
below  the  average.  8.  P.  Connor  says  that  the 
4,500,000  gallons  of  wine  made  last  year  in  the 
county  will  this  year  be  reduced  to  2,000,000, 
which  is  a  remarkably  small  amount  for  the 
vine  acreage.  Prices  for  wine  and  grapes  are 
steadily  increasing,  and  growers  should  be  very 
careful  in  the  matter  of  making  contracts,  as  it 
is  generally  thought  that  there  will  be  no  reac- 
tion, but  that  prices  will  go  still  higher.  The 
market  should  be  carefulh'  watched.  Of  sales 
of  wine  and  prices  the  St.  Helena  Star  of  last 
Friday  says:  "Several  sales  have  been  made  at 
prices  ranging  from  14  to  15  cents  net.  We  are 
credibly  informed  that  one  was  made  a  few 
days  ago  by  a  winemaker  residing  near  Bello 
station  for  15  cents  per  gallon,  delivered  on 
board  the  cars  and  nearly  all  the  purchase  price 
paid  down,  which  is  better  than  16  cents  on 
time.  We  may  look  for  a  few  sales  to  he  made 
now  that  the  prices  have  reached  a  good  15 
cents  per  gallon,  but  not  many,  as  nearly  all 
our  winegrowers  long  ago  foresaw  the  shortage 
of  the  coming  crop  and  have  arranged  to  keep 
their  wine  on  hand  until  a  fair  price  is  forth- 
coming.' '  Of  prices  for  grapes  the  same  paper 
says:  "We  are  reliably  informed  that  oflfers 
of  $15  and  $16  per  ton  have  been  made  for  val- 
ley grapes  to  several  parties  and  we  have  heard 
that  that  price  has  been  refused.  The  above  in 
formation  is  authentic." 

OrariKe. 

Oeangb-Cbop  Pbospects.— Santa  Ana  Blade. 
The  outlook  for  a  good  orange-crop  in  this 
valley  never  was  better  than  at  present,  and 
orange  orchards  never  were  in  as  fine  shape  as 
they  are  now.  Old  orchards  that  once  were 
abandoned  and  given  up  as  lost  are  now  well 
kept,  comparatively  free  from  scale,  and  bear 
ing  good  crops.  Bug  extermination  has  been 
entered  into  in  this  locality  in  earnest,  and  th 
good  effects  are  perceptible  on  every  hand.  All 
kinds  of  fruit  have  brought  a  good  price  th 
present  season,  and  ii  is  cheering  to  know  that 
a  large  crop  of  oranges  will  complete  the  list 
and  prove  equally  profitable. 

Gbain  on  the  Ubsa.— Blade:    R.  H.  English 
finished  his  thrashing  for  this  season  on  Tues- 


day evening  last,  and  reports  having  thrashed, 
during  the  season,  60,000  centals  of  wheat  and 
barley.  He  savs  the  mesa  below  Westminster 
produced  the  greatest  yield  per  acre  of  barley  of 
any  locality  in  the  Santa  Ana  valley.  On  Mr. 
Enclish's  return  to  Tustin  with  his  thrashing 
outfit,  after  his  season  of  nine  weeks'  thrashing, 
Mrs.  English  gave  the  crew  a  grand  supper. 
Mr.  English  says,  owing  to  so  much  light  grain, 
the  average  amount  per  day  thrashed  was  not 
so  large  as  last  year,  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  machine  had  to  be  fed  lighter  than  usual. 
His  object  was  to  do  good  work,  and  not  to 
make  a  big  record  for  the  season. 

San  Bernardino. 
Fbuit  and  Money.— Ontario  Obterver:  The 
marketing  of  the  deciduous  fruit  crop  at  good 
prices  has  caused  the  distribution  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  among  the  ranchers  of  this 
locality,  which,  with  the  money  distributed 
among  the  cannery  operatives,  is  having  a 
salutary  effect  on  all  business.  Th.'  grape  crop 
is  a  fair  one,  and  when  converted  into  cash 
many  old  debts  will  be  obliterated  and  new 
bank  accounts  opened.  After  this  crop  shall 
ave  been  sold  in  the  form  of  raisins,  oranges 
will  begin  to  ripen,  and  thus  the  influx  of 
money  will  be  rendered  perennial.  Happily 
the  loaning  of  money  here  on  prime  security  at 
15  or  even  12  per  cent  in  any  considerable 
amounts  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Recently  one 
of  the  ranchers  secured  a  loan  at  seven  per 
cent,  and  the  capitalist  who  made  the  loan 
was  glad  to  place  it  where  it  would  draw  so 
large  an  interest.  Confidence  in  our  real  estate 
is  now  restored,  and  in  consequence  a  large 
amount  of  eastern  money  will  be  offered  bor- 
rowers at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest. 

Good  Shipping  Geapes. — Observer  :  E.  M. 
Hatch  sold  from  Geo.  Witherell's  place  a  car- 
load of  Malaga  grapes  to  Mr.  Atkins,  of  Lords- 
burg,  who  shipped  same  to  Chicago.  The 
gaapes  brought  $20  per  ton  delivered  at  North 
Ontario.  The  Malaga  is  a  better  shipper  than 
the  Muscat,  though  the  latter,  if  properly 
packed,  can  be  put  on  the  market  in  good  con- 
dition. Muscats  have  been  successfully  ship- 
ped from  here  to  New  York  by  slow  freirht. 

Santa  Clara. 


Fbuit  Notks.— Campbell,  Sept.  7:  The  Union 
loaded  a  standard-gauge  car  yesterday  with 
dried  apricots  for  the  East.  It  has  been  offered 
2i  cents  per  pound  for  its  best  grade  of  dried 
prunes.  Frank  Duncan  brought  50  boxes  of 
prunes  to  the  drier  the  other  day  which  graded 
out  37  boxes  of  No.  1  and  the  remainder  nearly 
all  No.  2.  The  three  Duncans  have  the  largest 
prunes  brought  to  the  drier  this  year,  which  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  irrigated 
freely  last  winter.  The  Union  has  also  con- 
tracted for  all  Solway  peaches  of  2i  inches, 
which  it  can  furnish  at  $60  per  ton.  Smaller 
sizes  will  be  dried. 
Fbuit  Notes. — Campbell  Cor.  Mercury,  Sept. 
The  cool  weather  is  very  favorable  to  the 
remaining  peaches,  as  hot  weather  just  now 
would  ripen  them  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  full 
development.  Some  driers  who  bought  prunes 
upon  the  trees  by  the  acre,  instead  of  oy  the 
ton,  will  find  themselves  behind  unless  the 
price  of  dried  prunes  should  advance  percep- 
tibly. Ten  cents  per  pound  will  not  make  them 
'whole"  on  some  purchases.  Mr.  Volmer 
sold  his  crop  from  a  little  over  12  acres  for 
$3600  upon  tbe  trees,  and  receives  $100  for 
hauling  them  to  the  drier,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  picking.  He  had  a  remarkably 
tine  crop  for  this  year,  yet  he  estimates  now 
that  he  receives  about  $60  per  ton  on  the  trees. 
Our  Union  has  sold  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  dried 
apricots  at  prices  ranging  from  Hi  cents  per 
pound  for  the  lowest  grade,  to  15  cents  per 
pound  for  the  best.  There  is  quite  a  little  in- 
quiry for  orchards  and  orchard  land  here. 
Prices  have  ^vanced  in  the  last  three  months. 
Notwithstanding,  this  is  considered  a  trying 
year  for  orchardists.  Los  Gatos  Cor.— Though  the 
packing  of  fruit  is  abating,  the  harvesting  and 
drying  of  prunes  continues  the  demand  for  la- 
bor. Mr.  Romer  of  tbe  Farmers'  Union  is  pur- 
chasing large  quantities.  Crandall  &  West  are 
handling  about  12  tons  daily.  Many  are  drying 
their  own  prunes,  so  that  the  movement  of 
prunes  by  wagon  and  railway  represents  only  a 
part  of  the  crop.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  crop  ag- 
gregates that  of  last  year.  Prunes  on  thin  soil 
or  soil  that  is  underlaid  with  porous  gravel 
have  felt  the  want  of  the  usual  copious  rains. 
Long  strings  of  teams  hauling  pears  continue  to 
await  their  turn  to  unload  at  the  cannery. 
Crandall  &  West  are  trying  the  experiment  of 
drying  pears.  The  dried  of  ripe  pears,  too  ripe 
for  canning,  is  almost  like  glaced  fruit,  so  great 
is  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  it. 

Santa  Cruz. 

A  Beetle  Dkstboys  the  Tussock  Moth. 
Watsonville  Pajaronian:  Two  years  ago  the 
orchard  of  J.  A.  Blackburn,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  valley,  was  attacked  by  the  tussock  moth, 
and  the  fruit  crop  for  that  season  was  entirely 
killed,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  the  entire 
orchard  would  have  to  be  dug  up.  Last  year 
there  was  but  little  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  orchard,  though  all  of  the  modern 
washes  and  sprays  had  been  tried.  After  a  time 
a  little  beetle  put  in  an  appearance  and  he 
started  in  to  make  a  success  of  the  work  that 
the  ineenuity  of  man  Lad  been  unable  to  ac 
complish.  Nature  had  sent  him  to  exterminate 
the  pest,  and  he  succeeded  so  well  that  he  did 
not  leave  a  moth  in  the  orchard.  He  has  been 
on  duty  there  this  year  waiting  for  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  moth,  but  he  has  had  no  work 
to  do.  The  rest  of  two  years  which  this  pest 
gave  Mr.  Blackburn's  orchard  proved  beneficial 
in  many  ways.  The  growth  of  wood  this  year 
has  been  surprisingly  large,  and  the  apple  crop 
has  been  enormous.  There  has  never  been  such 
a  yield  in  an  orchard  of  this  valley.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  packers  who  are  handling  the 
crop  that  there  will  not  be  less  than  14,000 
boxes  of  apples,  and  it  may  run  to  16,000  boxes. 


From  one  of  the  trees  it  is  claimed  that  50  boxes 
will  be  picked.  Careful  estimates  made  on  this 
vast  amount  of  apples  show  that  it  will  take 
not  less  than  21  cars  to  hold  them  if  all  the  crop 
is  shipped  at  the  same  time.  It  takes  a  heavy 
engine  to  haul  that  many  loaded  cars  in  one 
train  out  of  the  Pajaro  valley.  The  orchard 
does  not  contain  over  15  acres  of  land,  and  yet 
it  will  produce  a  trainload  of  apples  this  year. 
There  is  not  an  orchardist  in  the  valley  who 
would  have  given  ten  cents  a  tree  two  years  ago 
for  the  fruit  prospects  of  the  orchard.  Mr. 
Blackburn  had  a  loss  for  two  seasons  because  of 
the  visit  of  the  tussock  moth,  but  the  yield  of 
this  year  indicates  that  the  orchard  has  taken 
a  new  lease  of  life  and  has  made  a  record  which 
he  can  safely  challenge  any  other  California 
apple  orchard  to  equal. 

Shasta. 

Laroe  Peaches.— Redding  Free  Preii:  This 
has  been  a  season  for  large  peaches.  A  peach 
one  foot  in  circumference  will  attract  attention 
everywhere,  and  peaches  from  11  to  12  inches 
have  been  brought  to  this  office  this  year  by 
several  orchardists  located  In  different  sections 
of  the  county.  Perry  Mark  brought  us  a  large 
box  of  peaches  that  measured  11  inches;  then 
B.  Klukkert  of  Anderson  showed  us  some 
orange  clings  which  were  about  the  same  size. 
Then  Mrs.  McKinney  gave  us  a  sample  raised 
right  here  in  Redding,  and  the  last  samples 
were  brought  in  this  week  from  Ono,  from  W. 
S.  Kidder's  place,  peaches  weighing  14  ounces 
each,  called  the  Ono  cling;  also  a  box  grown  by 
Mrs.  J.  Cushman  of  Ono,  brought  to  us  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Powers,  who  was  accompanied  by  two 
sisters,  residents  of  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Powers 
formerly  owned  the  orchard  where  these 
peaches  grew.  They  measured  one  foot  in  cir 
cumference,  and  will  be  placed  in  the  fair  as 
samples  of  size  and  color.  The  peachss  above 
mentioned  were  clingstones.  But  on  Tuesday 
we  were  presented  with  several  fine  freestone 
peaches  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Stevenson,  raised  in  her 
garden,  which  measured  Hi  inches  and  were  of 
excellent  flavor. 

Sonoma. 

Shobtaoe  in  Dby  Wine  Geapes. — Santa  Rosa 
Democrat:  S.  P.  Connor  and  Wm.  Rennie, 
both  of  whom  are  winegrowers  of  Napa  county, 
have  been  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the 
dry  wine-grape  counties  of  the  State  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Wine-Growers'  Union  of  St. 
Helena.  Their  report  of  Napa  county  is  that  it 
has  produced  as  high  as  7,000,000  gallons.  In 
1891  the  yield  was  but  4,500,000  gallons,  and 
this  year,  says  Mr.  Connor,  we  will  be  in  good 
luck  if  we  get  2,000,000  gallons.  Santa  Clara 
county  produced  last  year  4,500,000  gallons — a 
short  crop.  This  year  "it  will  not  make  2,000,000 
gallons.  They  never  saw  the  vineyards  look- 
ing so  bad.  No  one  would  believe  it  who  has 
not  seen  them.  The  cause  of  the  failure 
Santa  Clara  county  is  lack  of  moisture  in  the 
ground  and  the  excessive  heat  of  the  past  few 
weeks  which  has  burned  the  leaves  off,  leaving 
the  bunches  green  and  exposed  to  the  scorching 
sun.  They  cannot  ripen  under  these  condi- 
tions. They  did  not  visit  Livermore  valley,  but 
heard  from  a  reliable  source  that  the  crop  there 
was  as  bad  as  in  Santa  Clara.  They  are  now  in 
Sonoma  county  with  the  view  of  examining  the 
crop  here.  Passed  through  the  Quillicos  valley 
to-day  and  found  the  vineyards  looking  better 
than  anywhere  they  have  been,  but  there 
will  not  be  half  a  crop  there.  Prom  Santa  Rosa 
these  gentlemen  will  visit  Bennet  Valley,  the 
Rincon,  Fulton,  Vine  Hill,  Russian  River 
Cloverdale,  and  will  return  home  via  Alexander 
and  Knight's  valley  to  St.  Helena  They  are 
now  convinced  that  there  will  not  be  a  yield  of 
over  6,000,000  gallons  of  wine  in  all  the  dry 
wine  counties  of  tbe  State,  against  a  production 
of  15,000,000  gallons  last  year.  It  is  thought 
that  the  prices  for  sound  wine-grapes  will  range 
from  $12.50  for  ordinary  to  $25  per  ton  for  finest 
wine  varieties—  Cabernet  Sauvignon  and  some 
others.  J.  Chauvet  of  Glen  Ellen  was  in  Santa 
Rosa,  and  reports  the  grape  crop  light,  espe- 
cially the  Gutadel  variety.  The  Zinfandels  in 
his  vineyard  are  fair.  The  reports  he  has  heard 
from  Messrs.  Shaw.  Austin  and  others  are  all  to 
the  effect  that  the  crop  will  be  short.  Mr 
Chauvet  has  purchased  a  lot  of  cooperage  lately 
and  has  sufficient  to  handle  a  vintage  of  100,000 
gallons,  which  he  expects  to  make  this  year. 
The  price  of  wine  is  still  low,  but  Mr.  Chauvet 
thinks  this  comes  very  largely  from  a  combine 
of  dealers  which  is  now  holding  off  under  tbe 
impression  that  the  growers  who  make  wine 
will  have  to  sell  to  release  their  cooperage. 
They  also  think  that  the  larger  manufacturers 
will  have  to  sell  to  raise  money  to  run  their  fall 
business.  In  the  meantime,  great  preparations 
are  being  made  in  the  county  to  dry  grapes, 
which  in  this  shape  promise  an  equivalent  of 
$15  a  ton  for  the  green  fruit,  which  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  can  be  realized  for  them  in  wine 
at  present  prices. 

Russian  River  Fbuit  Items. — Healdsbnrg 
Tribune:  Messrs.  Hotchkiss  &  Miller  dried  and 
dipped  102  tons  of  green  prunes  last  week,  and 
before  the  season  closes  tney  expect  to  dry  350 
tons  more,  which  will  make  about  25  carloads 
as  against  42  last  year.  This  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  the  product  of  Mendocino  and  Russian 
River  townships.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  says  that  this 
year's  yield  fell  40  per  cent  short  of  that  of  last 
season.  After  a  busy  season  of  35  days'  dura- 
tion, the  Russian  River  cannery  closed  on 
Saturday  evening.  An  average  of  350  hands 
was  daily  employed  at  that  establishment,  and 
the  total  pack  was  16,211  cases  segregated  as 
follows:  2947  extra  peaches  in  3  lb.  tins;  397 
extra  pears  in  3-lb.  tins;  3911  extra  standard 
peaches;  3579  standard  first  peaches,  plums  and 
pears;  2262  standard  plums  and  pears;  1536 
second  plums  and  pears;  690  gallons  pie  peaches 
The  largest  day's  run  was  688  cases  of  peaches 
with  a  total  of  all  fruit  of  749  cases.  The  aver 
age  pack  was  600  cases,  and  on  the  last  day  the 
output  was  644.  In  a  few  days  the  goods  will 
be  shipped  as  fast  as  it  can  be  boxed  to  New 
York  City  by  water. 


Sutter. 

Hop  Cbop.— Yuba  City  Farmer:  The  hop  crop 
being  gathered  rapidly  at  Nicolaus.  Chas. 
Engasser  has  finished  and  will  have  from  s-ii 
to  sei'en  tons.    Grider  Bros.,  Pat  Carroll  and  T. 
J.  Mulvany  are  picking.    The  yield  is  fair. 

Tulare. 

Raisin  Packing  at  Tulabe. — Visalia  Register: 
The  Tulare  Fruit  Packing  Company  has  in  con. 
templation  the  doing  of  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  commission  busines'*  this  year. 
The  first  crop  of  grapes  comes  pretty  near  being 
a  failure  on  account  of  frosts  late  in  the  spring, 
cold  norih  winds,  and  what  the  second  crop 
will  make  will  depend  largely  on  what  the 
weather  is  during  September  and  October.  If 
the  weather  holds  dry,  the  second  crop  will 
turn  out  very  well  indeed  and  a  very  good  pack 
can  be  made.  Tbe  fruit,  when  it  comt's  in,  is 
graded  as  to  quality  and  a  hypothetical  price 
fixed  for  that  quality,  and  half  the  price  ad- 
vanced. When  the  season  closes  and  the  re- 
turns are  all  in,  each  grower  is  paid  in  the  pro- 
portion that  his  goo  Is  bear  to  other  goods  as  to 
quality.  That  is,  if  one  pack  is  graded  at  five 
cents  and  another  at  four  cents,  persons  con- 
signing either  quality  will  be  paid  in  the  ratio 
of  four  to  five  for  each  pound  consigned  to  the 
company.  The  company  will  take  out  of  the 
gross  proceeds  the  expenses  of  handling  and 
marketing  and  five  per  cent  for  commissions, 
the  rest  going  to  the  producer. 

SoccEssFOL  Cultivation  of  Fbuit  neab  Lind- 
say.—  Times:  A  short  distance  east  of  the 
station  at  Lindsay  an  experiment  in  the  fruit 
ine  has  been  made  and  it  has  proven  an  emi- 
nent success.  G.  S.  Berry  and  W.  S.  Berry 
have  a  tract  of  70  acres  of  vines  and  trees  that 
practically  demonstrates  the  possibilities  of  that 
soil.  Fifty  acres  of  th's  tract  are  planted  in 
raisin  grapes;  part  of  these  were  planted  last 
February,  and  the  rest  were  planted  a  year  be- 
fore that.  On  these  vines  this  summer  was  a 
yield  of  first  crop  grapes  aggregating  ten  tons 
of  green  fruit.  This  crop  nas  already  been 
picked,  oried  and  packed  in  bags  ready  for 
market.  They  made  an  extra  good  quality  ot 
high  grade  Muscat  grapes.  The  other  20  acres 
of  the  tract  are  in  trees.  There  are  12  acres  of 
oranges  and  eight  acres  of  all  varieties  of  fruits. 
Most  of  the  orange  trees  were  planted  last  win- 
ter and  they  have  made  a  fine  growth.  Among 
the  other  trees  are  excellent  varieties  of  the 
olive,  the  lemon,  the  fig,  the  apricot,  the  nec- 
tarine, the  peach,  the  apple  and  the  pomegran- 
ate. The  tarm  is  irrigated  by  means  of  two 
pumps,  both  run  by  steam.  One  is  a  common 
suction  pump,  the  other  is  a  pump  known  as 
the  pulsometer.  It  was  thought  necessary  to 
have  two  wells  and  two  pumps,  as  they  now 
have,  but  a  year's  experience  has  tanght  them 
that  one  of  their  welN  with  a  steam  pump  is 
amply  sufficient  to  irrigate  everything  in  that 
70-acre  tract.  An  adjoining  80  acres  will  be 
prepared  for  more  fruit  this  fall  and  winter. 
On  this  tract  a  nine-inch  well  has  just  been 
bored  to  a  depth  of  80  feet.  There  is  a  column 
of  water  in  it  already  54  feet  high.  A  centrifu- 
gal steam  pump  is  now  on  the  ground  ready  td 
be  put  in  operation  in  this  well,  and  it  will 
supply  water  enough  for  the  whole  half  quar- 
ter-section, 

NEVADA. 

WildHobses. — Reno  Gazette:  It  would  sound 
strange  in  any  other  country  to  even  suggest 
that  a  bounty  be  paid  for  horse  scalps,  as  is 
done  for  those  of  wolves  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals. There  are  estimated  to  be  100,000  horses 
running  wild  in  the  mountains  of  Nevada  that 
are  not  worth  catching  and  breaking.  They  are 
remnants  of  bands  that  have  strayed  away  and 
of  small  fragments  owned  by  Indians,  which 
were  worthless  to  begin  with,  and  have  con- 
stantly deteriorated  until  they  are  small  and 
weak."  They  will  gather  to  themselves  animals 
that  chance  to  stray  into  the  hills  and  render  it 
very  difficult  to  regain  possession  of  them. 
Even  good  horses  are  low-priced  now,  and 
scrubs  and  fuzz-tails  are  not  worth  the  grass 
they  eat.  They  use  food  which  is  needed  for 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  day  will  come  when 
some  action  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
them  down.  Extermination  would  be  the 
proper  remedy,  but  it  is  practically  impossible, 
the  animals  being  as  wild  as  deer  and  capable 
of  getting  over  the  rocks  faster  than  a  tame 
horse  with  a  man  on  his  back.  Even  now 
many  of  the  cattle  and  sheepmen  carry  rifles 
for  them  and  shoot  the  stallions  on  sight  when 
they  get  within  reach.  Of  course  nothing  in 
this  article  refers  to  the  bands,  numbering 
thousands  of  head,  which  are  managed  \>J 
horsemen  and  cattlemen.  Many  valuable  ani- 
mals are  raised  annually  for  the  market  and 
add  a  valuable  industry  to  our  State. 

OREGON. 

Hop  Picking. — Engene  Register:  One  of  our 
leading  hop  growers  informs  us  that  the  crop, 
so  far  as  picked,  is  falling  short  of  what  had 
been  anticipated,  and  they  had  not  looked  for  a 
full  crop.  He  states,  however,  that  the  quality 
of  the  hops  is  first  class.  Pickers  are  complain- 
ing because  of  the  light  crop,  as  they  cannot 
make  as  much  money.  It  is  feared  that  a  good 
many  of  them  will  quit  before  the  crop  is  all 
gathered,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
not.  One  thing  favorable  to  the  growers  is 
that  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  need 
the  money  they  will  get  for  picking,  though  it 
be  a  small  amount. 


An  Amateur. — "I  judge  that  you  have 
not  written  much  poetry,"  said  tbe  editor  to 
his  caller  after  examining  his  manuscript. 

"  No,  sir;  but  how  did  you  know  ?" 

"  In  these  verses  you  speak  of  a  maiden 
as  sitting  at  her  window.  Now,  in  poems 
maidens  never  sit  at  anyihing  so  common  as 
windows.    They  invariably  use  casements." 
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WE  WANT-THE  EARTH 


WITH 
THE 


"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE. "; 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  REPRESENTS  A  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD  FENCED    EXCLUSIVELY   WITH  THE 

"  ORIGINAL  EUREKA  PENCE." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECULATOR,  VIUEYARDIST,  ORCHARDIST,  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  RAISER 

YOO    CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE   WITHOUT  IT. 


IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 

=  nNg  CENT  ^= 


PEK  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES. 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN   EVERY  RESPECT. 

Remember,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Owners  of  the  "  RENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
POWER  FENCE  LOOMS,  the  only  machine  which  makes  a  perfect,  straight,  tight  fence. 

Any  aize,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  notice.  Send  for  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  testl- 
monialg  to 


CALIFORNIA   FEMOE  COMPANY, 


Mention  thlfl  papr r. 


570-673  BRANNAN  STHBBT,  SAN  FRANOISCO. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


CARBOLINETTM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

HUECKE  &  CO,,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CONTINUOUS. 
POWERFUL. 
RAPID. 


The  Farmers'  Own 


We  have  one  press  nsed  very  little,  cost  $400,  will  sell  for  $250,  if  ordered  thit 
month.  Fnll  circle,  1 0  to  20  tons  per  day,  $425.  Send  for  circular. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 

 ESTABLISHED  1853.   

FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Bosea  and  Carnations 
pijANT3  in  qbbat  variety. 

Corr.'spnndence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 

A.l.1,  SIZES. 

For  Water  Suppljf,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stoeii 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Made  In  Lengths  Desired  from  16  to  80  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Jointg 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  oniy  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thicliness  of  metai  used,  is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  ALL,  UNDERGROUND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
in  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixture  of  ASPHALTUM,  PITCH  and 
FETROLEUai,  at  a  Temperatare  of  300°  Farenhelt.    It  thus 

receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  Inside  and  outside,  rendering  it  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  is  practically  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Qalvanlzed,  for  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES.  STABLES.  ETO. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  Q0STAV  EISEN. 


This  la  the  Standard  Work  on  tbe  Raisin  Industry  In  California.  It  baa  been 
approved  by  Prof  Hllgard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Obas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Ralaln  Growers 

Sold  only  by  the  DBWBY  PUBLISHING  CO.  or  its  AKents  at  Ibe  uniform  price  of 
$8  00.  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St ,  San  PranciBco. 


A.  T.  DEWEY. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


G.  n.  STRONG, 


hid  igeiej. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
experienced,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edi- 
torial, scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have 
other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  ofi'ered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The 
information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
examination  of  Patents  alr';ady  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of 
inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  oftep  to  give  advice  which  will  save  inventors  the 
expense  of  applying  for  Patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  of  advice  sent 
free  on'  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.  S.  F. 


L.ADIES 
DON'T 


BIOURA   HOJyiE  TREATMENT 

Will  gave  you  Honey,  Time  and  SuOerlna;.  Send  for  book  on  Health,  Beauty  and 
Bapplnew.     BIOVRA  OOHPAMT,  »90  aanioma  St.,  San  FranoUoo. 
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THE  "WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TONGUELESS.  Self-Guiding. 

SIX  OK  KICillT  lIOIiSKS. 

ndixiK  on  size  of  plows  &Dd  kiod  of  work. 


CTses  wheel  lanrtBide. 
which  reeiflts  prfwstirfl  of 
four  furrows.   No  bottom  or 
Bide  friction.       eight  of  furr.>.v  h, 
frame  &nd  plowman  carrifd  <>n  ttirt-4» 
ffreased  epindlefi.    Draft  r*Miin-(id  to  lo 

possible  limit    K.K)t  brake  pnjv.nts  Oarig  runnmg  on  team         _____  ... 
levers  and  turning  device  within  ea»5-  reach     I  IftUTCD    nRAFT   Vi"."  .  - 

KH-iicr  llriviiia.  Straighter  Furrows,  and   LlUn  I  bli   UnHr  I    AilJiiMtnnIo  lriiii;r  can  b« 

narrowed  or  widened  at  will.  Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  stubble,  or  breaker  bottoms.  Ten  or  twelve  inch  cut. 


I-^  ACKEH 

A  »AY. 
iONleail  of 
three. 
ONE  .MAN 
InHiead  of  four* 
Especially  adapted 
to  Traction  Ensinei 

tlinn  any  (■ano:  in  AmericA, 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

on  first  orders  from  poictfl  where  we  hav 
'  tent  Free  to  all  who  mentioD  this  paper. 


8lDeclal  Drices  and  time  for  trial  siTcn  on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  hare  no  icenta 
"•^"^  OuJ  book.  "FUN  ON  THE  FAUJI,"  r    '   "  '  "  "  


%  I  000  000.  oa 


Do  You  Follow 


The 
Argument? 


I  St 


3d 


1889 


168? 


1880 


Business  has  in- 
creased from  $3.00  a 
day  in  a  loxiz  store 
to  a  half  million  a 
year  In  a  building 
covering  36000  square 
feet  of  floor  surface. 


Plenty  of  reasons 
why,  In  your  favor 
and  ours,  but  life  is 
too  short  to  explain 
them  all  here. 


.'.  //  you  can  buy 
the  same  high  grade 
goods  elsewhere  at 
our  prices,  go  ahead, 
but  if  not,  help  us 
sell  that  million. 


2d 


4th 


6lh 


It  is  maintained  by 
permanent  patronage, 
is  still  growing  and 
we  won't  slop  until 
we  reach  a  million  a 
year  output. 


Watch  the  p  r  ices 
quoted  the  balance 
of  this  year,  in  our 
advertisements  in  this 
paper.  Will  make  our 
record  on  lliem. 


Keep  posted,  send 
for  our  daily  price 
list  and  monthly  list 
of  40  pages.  Special 
new  bargains  all  the 
lime.    Cash  does  It. 


SMITHS' CASH  STORE 


416-418  Front  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"KEYSTONE" 

Corn  Huskerand  Fodder  Gutter 


Husks  the  corn  and  cuts  the  stalks  into  the  best  fodder  known.  A  won- 
derful machine.  A  perfect  .success.  Much  improved  for  18(»2.  See  it  at  the 
principal  fairs,  or  send  for  our  FREE  book,  "T/ie  Great  Lmk  on  the  Farm." 

KEYSTONE  MFC.  CO., 

STERLING,  ILL. 

KANSAS  CITY,      COUNCIL  BLUFFS.      ST.  LOUIS.      COLUMBUS,  O. 


PATROJ^S  Of  JiuSBA^DF^Y. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dbwiv,  SecreUry  State  Grange  of  C»lllornia. 
OBAKGK  MUTUAL  FIBE  INSUEASCE  COMPANY. 

Some  two  Tears  ago,  the  Legislature  havinR 
failed  to  omvide  for  the  oreanization  of  farmers 
inntual  fire  insnrance  companies,  the  Patrons 
of  Sacramento  discussed  the  matter,  appointed 
a  committee,  and  Judge  McKune  of  the  com- 
mittee drew  up  what  he  believes  to  be  a  per- 
fectly legal  and  practical  plan  for  organizing  »n 
insurance  company  under  the  contract  plan,  to 
enable  farmers,  with  perffct  security  to  avoid 
the  double  taxation  they  now  suflfer  from  the 
fire  insurance  companies'  trust  or  combine. 

The  following  form  of  policy  will  give  some 
intight  as  to  the  plan  of  insuring: 

The  Patbon  Mutual  Fibe  Insubance  Company 

OF  Sackamento  To.,  Cal., 
Formed    by  a    contract,  material    parts  of 
which  are  printed   hereon,  having  received 

application  No.  —  of  and  from     

for  s  policy  of  insurance  against  dam- 
age and  loss  by  fire  of  certain  prop- 
erty described  in  said  application,  which  is 
hereby  refer  ed  to  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Now,  know  all  m^-n  by  these  presents,  that, 
in  consideration  of  the  premises,  in  accordance 

with  said  agreement,  and  the  payment  of  $  

premium,  said  company  does  hereby  insure  the 

said  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  to 

the  aggregate  of  dollars,  as  follows:  [Insert 

list  of  articles  and  valuation.] 

And  the  said  company  does  hereby  agree  that 
it  shall  be  subject  and  liable  to  pay,  make  good 

and  satisfy  unto  the  said  insured,   heirs, 

administrators,  and  assigns,  according  to  the 
tenor  and  effect  of  said  agreement,  all  such 
damage  or  loss  by  tire  as  shall  happen  to  the 
said  property  and  the  several  portions  thereof, 
as  above  specified,  not  exceeding  in  amount  the 
sum  herein  insured  on  said  property,  or  any 
article  or  portion  thereof,  during  the  time  the 

said      shall  remain  a  member  of  this 

company  and  coraplywith  the  terms  of  said 
agreement,  as  herein  printed. 

The  said  corapaoy,  oy  its  Board  of  Directors, 
has,  by  order,  directed  that  this  policy  issue  and 

be  made  firm  and  effectual.  Sacramento,   

— ,  18—.  ,  Pres.;  ,  Sec'y. 

The  application  upon  which  the  policy  is 
i'sued  consists  of  a  carefully-prepared  covenant, 
made  with  the  trustees  of  the  company,  agree- 
ing to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
contract  signed  by  the  applicant.  "  These 
words  of  covenant"  seem  very  fair,  reasonable 
and  in  no  wise  onerous  or  pecuniarily  or  othtr- 
wise  hazardous  to  signers.  There  are  32  sec- 
tions in  all. 

The  Sacramento  committee  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  print  a  quantity  of  blank  applications, 
•' Words  of  Covenant,"  containing  the  regula- 
tions for  conducting  the  busines-s  safely,  and 
blank  policies  for  entering  upon  business.  A 
copy  of  each  of  these  blanks  has  lately  been 
mailed  to  the  Secretary  of  every  subordinate 
Grange  in  California  from  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary ol  the  State  Grange,  believing  that  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  in  open  Grange,  or  its 
consideration  by  a  proper  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  printed  provisions  and  report  for  the 
action  of  the  Grange  before  the  representatives 
attend  the  State  Grange  would  be  for  the  es- 
sential good  of  the  whole  Order. 

The  Sacramento  committee  failed  to  put  the 
plan  in  operation  from  the  fact  thai  a  portion 
of  its  oomniittee,  through  the  opinion  of  some 
ontside  attorneys  or  other  individuals,  declared 
that  such  an  organization  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Judge  McKune  risks  his  reputation 
upon  his  thorough  belief  and  opinion  that  such 
an  institution  can  be  constitutionally  conduct- 
ed under  our  present  Constitution  and  laws. 

The  thorough  consideration  of  the  question 
among  Patrons  at  this  time  may  bring  forward 
8ufl9cient  light  on  the  sutject  to  secure  judicious 
action  at  the  coming  State  Grange  session,  so 
that  if  the  insurance  combine  again  defeats  the 
repeated  petitions  of  the  farmers  of  this  State 
for  the  privileges  commonly  enjoyed  in  other 
States  for  forming  mutual  fire-insurance  com- 
panies, there  may  be  an  effectual  remedy  in 
spite  of  the  combiners. 

The  following  statement,  written  at  our  re- 
quest by  Judge  McKune  is  opportune  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter: 

To  A.  T.  Dewey,  Sec'y  Slate  Grange  of  Cal:— 
Title  2  of  the  C  vil  Code  provides  for  the  forma- 
tion of  insurance  corporations.  Sec.  414  pro- 
vides that  after  the  Secretary  of  Stale  issues 
the  certificate  of  incorporation,  the  Directors 
named  must  open  books  of  subscription  to  the 
capital  stock  to  the  full  amount  of  the  fixed  capi- 
tal stock,  etc. 

Sec.  417  provides  for  dividends.  Sec.  419 
provides  that  every  "Company,  corporation  or 
association  hereafter  formed  or  organized 
under  the  laws  of  this  State  for  the  transaction 
of  business  in  fire,  marine,  inland  navigation 
or  life  insurance,  must  have  a  subscribed  capi- 
tal stock  equal  to  at  least  $200,000,  25  per  cent 
of  which  must  be  paid  in  previous  to  the  issu- 
ance of  any  policy." 

After  1  drew  the  plan  for  mntnal  insurance 
by  agreement  (a  copy  of  which  I  gave  you), 
nnder  direction  of  a  committee  composed  of 
Bros.  Thos.  McConnell,  David  Reese,  Geo,  W. 
Hack,  A  A.  Krull,  Theo.  Deming  with  myself, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  Bros.  Hack,  Deming 
and  me  to  put  our  plan  in  operation.  After 
some  little  delay,  Bros.  Hack  and  Deming 
called  my  attention  to  the  matter  above  quoted 
from  the  Civil  Code,  and  suggested  that  such  a 
provision  might  render  our  movement  inopera- 
tive. 

1  gave  them  my  opinion  that  it  would  not 
eff»ct  our  action  and  suggested,  viz: 
o.   That  the  provision  was  contained  in  a 


part  of  the  Code  wholly  devoted  to  the  forma- 
tion of  corporations. 

"  b.  Th«t  the  provisions  quoted,  when  com- 
pared and  construed  in  the  light  of  other  pro- 
visions of  the  same  code,  clearly  indicated  that 
I  hey  applied  only  to  the  formation  of  insur- 
ance companies  for  profit. 

c.  That  the  words  "Organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State"  clearly  meant  that  the 
words  "  Company  "  and  •'  Association  "  meant 
that  they  must  be  formed  under  some  provision 
of  the  Civil  Code. 

d.  That  our  proposed  action  was  not  to  be 
taken  and  did  not  constitute  a  company  or 
corporalion  organized  under  the  laws  (statutes) 
of  the  Stale. 

e.  That  there  was  nothing  unconstitutional 
in  such  an  agreement  as  we  pr,  posed  and  such 
a  contract  could  be  enforced. 

f.  That  the  business,  being  placed  in  the 
bands  of  men  who  would  carefully  administer 
the  provisions  of  the  contract,  could  be  made 
beneficial. 

Bros.  Hack  and  Deming  were  of  a  different 
opinion  and  declined  to  act  further  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  so  the  plan  ha.s  never  been  tried.  I 
have  some  hope  that  the  next  Legislature  may 
give  us  some  relief,  but  unless  that  body  shall 
be  formed  of  different  m«terials  from  those  ol 
the  last  two  sessions,  with  a  body  wielding  so 
much  money  as  the  insurance  combine  to 
contend  against,  my  fears  overbalance  these 
hopes.    I  am,  etc,  J.  H.  McKune. 

A  "Hint"  Mebely,— It  is  desirable  that 
every  Grange  should  admit  as  many  applicants 
as  possible  be'ore  the  State  Grange  meeting. 
When  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Slate 
Grange  was  held  at  San  Jose,  a  very  large  class 
was  instrnrtpd  in  the  last  degree,  and  we  pre- 
sume that  Grange  would  be  willing  to  confer 
the  third  and  fourth  degrees,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  State  Grange  week,  on  any  second-degree 
members  that  may  be  precent,  if  such  a  favor 
should  be  requested  by  any  subordinate  Grange. 
Such  a  ceremony  would  afford  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  instructive  exemplifications  of 
the  secret  work  that  could  be  given  before  the 
members  and  visitors  at  the  State  Grange. 

Independent  Geange — We  have  recently  re- 
ceived an  order  for  the  necessary  printed  docu- 
ments for  the  new  Grange,  '"Independent," 
lately  organized  with  48  members  by  Past  Mas- 
ter Overhiser  at  Linden,  all  of  which  have  been 
forwarded.  The  following  are  the  officers  of 
this  new  link  in  our  fraternal  chain:  Geo. 
Klinger,  M.;  E.  Davie,  0.:  Mrs.  D.  Harrison, 
L.;  J.  A.  Drace,  S.;  F.  W.  Fisher,  A.  S.;  Mrs. 
Drace,  C;  Chas.  Perrymau,  T.;  H.  H.  Fine, 
Sec'y;  A.  B.  Spencer,  G.  K.;  Miss  Annie  Hart, 
Pomona;  Miss  Minnie  Fisher,  Flora;  Mrs.  Mc- 
Intire,  Ceres;  Mrs.  Watkins,  L.  A.  S. 

E.  W,  Davis,  W.  M.,  delivered  the  Annual 
Address  at  Petaluma  Fair,  Aug.  31st.  We  have 
no  doubt  it  was  an  able  and  instructive  docu- 
ment. 

Sevebal  members  of  Tulare  Grange  will  be 
in  attendance  at  the  State  Grange.  , 

To  Pacific  Gbove  and  Santa  Cbuz.— Gen. 
Pass,  Agt,  Goodman  in  his  letter  relating  to  ex- 
cursion rates  to  tho  State  Grange,  incidentally 
mentions  that  if  tickets  enough  are  guaranteed 
from  San  Jose  to  Pacific  Grove  and  return,  he 
will  make  a  rate  of  $2.45,  or  a  rate  of  $2.10 
from  San  Jose  to  Santa  Crnz  and  return.  This 
is  a  mere  suggestion  for  Patrons  to  consider 
whether  they  desire  to  make  up  an  excursion 
to  either  of  the  above  places  after  the  close  of 
the  State  Grange. 

Stockton  Gbange. — Mrs.  W,  D.  Ashley  in- 
forms us  that  this  Grange  finishes  up  the  initi- 
ation of  a  class  with  a  Harvest  Feast,  Septem- 
ber 17th.  All  San  Joaquin  Granges  are  invited, 
including  the  new  Linden  Grange,  Independent. 

Stand  by  Them.— Whenever  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  Grange  is  nominated  for  office  stand 
by  him,  if^he  is  competent  and  worthy  of  the 
place.  Congress  and  the  Legislature  of  Califor- 
nia certainlv  ^eed  a  new  deal  in  their  member- 
ship. Who  is  there  that  does  not  know  a  won- 
derful improvement  would  take  place  in  the 
honorable  bodies  mentioned  if  every  seat  was 
filled  with  Grangers  and  farmers. 

Tulaee  Gbange. — The  conferring  of  degrees 
at  the  last  meeting  was  deferred,  as  two  more 
applicants  have  knocked  at  the  outer  gate,  and 
all  will  be  admitted  together.  As  no  sister 
would  promise  to  attend  the  State  Grange  as 
alternate,  two  brothers  were  elected.  The 
sisters  prepared  ice  cream  and  cake  for  the  last 
meeting  all  the  same,  and  Master  Shoemaker 
says  everybody  enjoyed  it. 

J.  H.  Bbigham,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  recently  took  a  lecturing  tour  into 
Wisconsin  and  neighboring  States,  Mention- 
ing the  home  of  Past  Master  S.  C.  Carr,  well 
known  for  his  lecturing  tour  in  California, 
Milton  Junction,  Wis.,  he  says  :  I  found  here 
a  "  hive  of  industry,"  and  another  man  who 
makes  farming  pay,  and  yet  finds  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  Grange.  Bro.  Carr  has  a  fine  farm 
and  a  pleasant  home,  and  knows  how  to  ap- 
preciate both. 

VisiTOBS.- Among  late  visitors,  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  to  our  new  Secre- 
tary's oflSce  S.  T.  Coulter,  I.  C.  Steele,  G.  P. 
Loucks,  H.  Pomeroy  and  Don  Mills. 

In  Memobiam.— Bro.  J.  D.  Huffman  sends  us 
an  ably  written  memorial  from  San  Joaquin 
County  Pomona  Grange,  of  which  Mrs.  Albert 
Woods  was  a  charter  member.  She  was  also 
one  of  the  highly-esteemed  honorary  members 
of  the  8'ate  Grange.  Having  published  the 
resolutions  from  her  subordinate  Grange, 
Tulare,  we  can  only  well  give  space  for  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  the  adopted  report  of 
the  committee,  consisting  of  Alida  Allison,  II, 
Pixley  and  M.  Menill,  viz.: 
.We  feel  that  when  Slstsr  Eva  Woods  passe'l  Into 
the  beyond  that  a  loving  wife,  a  tandcr  mother,  a 


warm  friend,  and  a  true  member  of  our  Order,  left 
vacatit  a  place  which  will  always  be  held  sacred  to 
her  memor;  in  the  hearu  of  those  who  loved  her. 
We  desire  that  there  shall  be  a  memorial  page  set 
aside  la  our  Record  Book  inscribed  to  memory  ol 
Eva  Woods. 

Officbbs'  Repobtb. — Overseer  Roache  has  sent 
in  his  Annual  Report  for  the  coming  State 
Grange  seesion.  In  the  accompanying  letter  be 
reminds  us  that 

"  The  time  is  short  until  once  again 
We  meet  the  women  and  the  men 
Who  labor  for  our  country's  cause. 
For  Truth  acd  Right  and  Equal  Laws." 
Bro.  Roache  adds:    "We  have  jus*  finished 
up  our  last  class  of  seven  with  Harvest  Feast 
and  celebration  of  Ceres',  Flora's  and  Pomona's 
days  combined.   We  have  just  started  another 
class." 

WoBTHY  Steward  W.  W.  Geber  promised  us 
his  report  while  at  Sacrameb to  last  week.  Let 
all  oflBcers  of  the  State  Grange  remember  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  forward  their  anuual  report 
before  the  15th  of  September  for  advance  pub- 
lication and  circulation  at  the  coming  session 
of  the  State  Grange.  The  "  majority,"  we  are 
sorry  to  have  to  say,  should  now  be  hurrying 
up  their  reports. 

It  may  be  gravely  questioned  whether  we,  as 
a  people,  do  not  devote  too  much  time  to  the 
worry  and  care  of  business,  and  too  little  to  in- 
nocent and  enjoyable  recreations  for  our  moral 
and  physical  health.  We  have  been  quoting 
the  wise  saw,  "  Business  before  pleasure,"  so 
long  that  we  can  now  revise  and  improve  it  a 
little  so  that  it  will  express  the  whole  truth  and 
read,  "  Business  before  pleasure,  and  broken- 
down  manhood  before  the  meridian  of  life  is 
reached."  Overwork  and  worry  to  gratify  mer- 
cenary and  avaricious  desires  are  doing  much 
to  undermine  physical  health,  and  lower  the 
moral  tone  of  sor-iety.  There  are  other  eim  than 
those  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  recreationa. 
Farmers'  Friend. 


FOR$19.00 

We  04O  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  flg^urlni;  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  Is  niade  from  oak 
stock,  band  stKched  and  Snisbed  by  skillful  mecbanlos, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Darls  hard  rubber  trlmmlogs. 

Just  the  Harneia  for  mn  Elegant  Tnrnont. 

They  sell  here  for  $2&.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  li 
often  sold  for  $35.00  In  retail  shops  If  harness  la  not  al 
represented,  money  will  ne  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAlUatar  St.,  Ssn  Franclaco. 

Collar  and  Hamea,  Instead  of  Breast  Oollar. 
92  00  extra. 

Please  state  If  yon  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throu^bout. 


THB 

WHITE  IS  KING 

or  ALL 

SewiDg  Macbioes. 

simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Most  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 


WHITE  SBWINQ  MACHINE  CO., 
948  A  e4S  MABUT  ST.,  B.  F. 


September,  17,  1892. 
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lireeder;'-  tlirsctory. 


Rz  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  BOo  per  line  per  montli. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 


V.  H.  BOBKB,  928  Market  St.,  &  F.;  Reeristered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prises,  sweepstalies 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  reKistered  Berlcsbire  Pigs.    Ail  strains. 


JBBSBY8— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Reelstered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  CoiueaCo.,  Importer  it  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  for  sale 


JOHN  IjYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  PIjOWBB  stock  FARM,  Fresno  Go. 
A.  Hellbron  ft  Bro.,  Props., Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred  strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


OHARLES  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cai.,  Im- 

Sorter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Frlesian 
attle.  Catalogues  on  application. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBBOHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakevllle,  Sonoma  Oo.,  OaL,  bieedsi 

of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle. 


BRBBDBB    OP    BBOISTBBBD  JBRSET 
Cattle,   B.  A.  Hayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MUBPHT,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs, 


PBTBB  8AXB  Si  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Fianolseo, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
•very  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 


O.  BLOM,  St  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTBY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal,,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLTNQ,  Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry,  Send  tor  Cireuhr.  Thor' 
oughbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


F.  BULLABD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Premium  Band  of  the  State, 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


B,  H-  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal,,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri, 


J.  B,  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Uerlno  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  for  sale. 


SWiNE. 


WILLIAM  NILBS.Los  Angeles,  Cal,  Thorooghbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Circulars  free. 


TYLBB   BEACH,    San  Jose,  CaL, 
Ihoraughbred  Berkshire  and  Kssez  Hogs, 


bleeder  of 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Detlers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
EneMah    Shire  Dra^.. 

Cleveland  Bny 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions. 
189  Eighteenth  ft., 
IjOI  Angeles,  Oallfornia 
Write  for  Catalogae. 


I 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

OAKLAND,        -  CAL 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
Kngllsh  Nbire,  Clydesdale, 
Percneron    and  Coach 
Horses. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  &  EAST  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  A  SSdSts. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Address  Box  86. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  of  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 


T^^TI  Ifl  JES  XD  EH- 

—  OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  sUnds  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921; 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  In  the  land; 
also  recorded  in  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
I  have  first-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  l>i  miles  northeast  of  Davisville,  Cal. 
Personal  inspection  solicited.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.   Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Bed  Color. 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  lor  sale.  AddreM 
all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W,  8.  FRITS  OH,  Petaluma. 


Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  nf  the  Aaggie,  Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden,  Artis  aad  uther  families.    None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alpbea  aod  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

^■OXTIjTdnr— Nearly  all  Varieties. 

Third  Edition  POnLTKT  Si  STOCK  BOOK,  60  cents 
~  *  by  mail  postpaid.   Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 

Address:  IVT.   NIX^IEIS  tSO  OO..  X^os   .A.xxecol OM ,  Oca] . 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETEBIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Onn- 
tribator  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  ol 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  40fi  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephonr 


JAKE8  H.  HAVEN.  THOUAS  B.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Pabllo. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

Mo.  580  OalUornla  itreet, 
Telaphoas  Ho.  17M.  lAH  nAWWO,  OAU 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Loa  Acgeles.  Gal. 


COOPER'S 


One  Oas*  Makes  lOOO  Oalls.  Dip. 


SHEEP  DIP. 


PBIOB   $16   PER  CASE. 


Wool  Commission  Mercliaiits,  and  Agents  for  tlie  Sale  of  all  kinils  of  LiTe  Stoclf 

807  OAL.IPORNIA  STREET,  SAN  PBANOIBCO.   P  O  BOX  2079. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Kasily  applied;  a  nourinher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SOAR.  Li'- 
tle's  dip  is  put  up  in  rerl,  iron  druni»  containing  6  English  or  6^  American  gallons,  and 
is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  th^  conTeoience  of  our  many  custom- 
era  it  is  also  put  up  in  one-gallon  packaees,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "Little's  Dip." 

GA-TTON,  BBIiT.i  c*?  OO., 

Successors  to  Falener,  Bell  &  Oo.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  PRANOISOO.  OAL. 


MAKS 


BBD    BALI.  BRAND. 


Oenulne  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand 

Recommended  by  Odd- 
smith,  Marvin,  Oamble, 
Weils,  Farpio  &  Co.,  etc., eto. 

It  lieepa  Uorsegand  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  oowa; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

Oas  Howard  St.,  8mu 
Franoiaoo.  Oal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WK  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Oreen  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  diffloulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

OBEKN  OUT  BONIS  WILL  DOUBLB  THE  NDAf  KKR  OF  BOOS, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  ol  the  whole  flocli 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  ieadlns:  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  ail  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  Id  relation 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  A  stents.  PETALUMA,  OAL. 


MONEY  M^?el„".^.y 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incnbator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eg^s  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Oold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroaf(hbred  Poaltrjt 
and  Poultry  prdlances.  Send 
8  cts.  In  stamps  for  H2-pago  catalogue, 
with  80  full-sized  colored  outt*  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incaba- 
tor  Co.,  187  Oastro  St.,  Oakland ,  Cal. 


-THE' 


HALSTED  INCDBATOB 

COMPANY, 
Myrtle  Htreel,  «aklaa«l  Oal. 

Rfind  Ht.amp  for  CIrnnlar 


POULTRYMEN  ,K"r;!aX""at'{ 


consequently  the 
i>hou1a  now  " 

if  thoy  denire  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  they  reach  high 
pricea.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Prnprietor, 
B-  F.  WELLINQTON,  426  WaehlogtOQ  Bt.,  Sao  Fraudioo. 


;ly  the  price  of  eggn  Is  adTancing.  P]vory  one 
T  feed  Wellfngton's  improved  KgK  Food  regularly 
ire  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  they  reach  high 


&PRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMlewash  Yonr  Baros  and  Peaces! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  KIthar  Snocessralljr. 

Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWBIOBT, 
tin    R  Rp«>nr  Rtreet.  Sao   Franelano.  Oal 


LARGEST  STOCK  OP 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 

On  the  Pacific  Coast— AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

0.  L.  HASKELL,  10  Bush  St., 


SAN  VRANniNCO. 


ALMOND  flULLERS  FOR  SALE 

IBVIMOTON,  ALAMBDA  OODNTT,  OAU 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  ShroDshlre  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
from  Imported  Stock. 


I  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep- 
tor  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wriakles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  35  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yearly.   Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 


Address 

H.  MECHAM, 

Stonv  Point, 
R.  R.  Station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Oo.,  Oal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W,  A.  SHAJOR,  ■  -  Middletown,  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 

Twelve  Tears'  Experience.  Imports  will  arrive  from 
England  in  July.  Oidor  Early  Get  your  neighbors  to 
join.     Order  car  lots  by  Ircixlit.    Save  Express  charges. 


COLTS^ROKEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breal(ing  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro.  Oal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 

each;  untoBted,  81,00  each.  L  Hlten.  $1.90  eacn.  icoofs  V 
grooTe  •eotloua,  il.OO  per  1000.  Dadaiifi  comb  fouDdatlon, 
58a  and  6Coa  iKinnil.  HmnkBrB,  $1.00  uaoh.  Globe  veili  il  in 
«Mb,  tto.    WM.  STTAN  fe  HO».  Ban  Uateo.  OaL 


Golden  Ital« 
Ian  Queens. 
Teited,  92.00 
L  Hlten.  $1.90  each.   Root's  V 
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GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    rRAMOISOO,  OAL 

looorporated  April,  18Ti. 


AathorlBed  Oaplt»l  91,000,000 

0»pltal  paid  np  and  BeierTe  rnnd  800,000 
DlTldends  paid  to  Stookholderg.. .  730,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Prwldeot 

I.  C.  STEELE  VIce-PresldeDl 

ALBERT  HONTPELUEK  Cuhier  and  Mantgn 

FRANK  McMULLKN  ,  Secretary 

Oeneral  Bankloe.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
BUIb  of  Exobange  Doa|j;ht  and  Bold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
conntry  produce  a  rpeolalty. 

Jannarv  1. 1882  A.  IfONTPKLLIER.  Uanaarer. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


.  PATENT  OWNERS  OF   


NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efticlent  Powder  for  Stamra  mad  Bank  Blaatiac.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmer 
DO  other.   Am  otben  IHITATE  our  «]iani  Powder,  so  do  they  Jud»o«,  by  naaanf)aetariB« 


UM  DO  other. 

an  Inforior  artlele. 


  ^wi^Esri. 

The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Blacli  Powder  Worlu,  with  aU  the  latest  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Plaoei 
County,  known  as  THE  CUPPEB  HILLS,  oSer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPM  Bad  FI7ME  a(  IjOWM*  Batoia. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  do  you  usa  our  Patant 

stenfir.QpoSS  HEAD?!J5^i2^ 


IF  NOT.  WHY  NOT? 


CALIFORNIA  STANHARO  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  inventions  for  drying 
Raisins  and  Prnnea  by  steam  in  34  hours — other 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
an  syrup,  Juice  and  flavor  in  original  purltv.  Capacity, 
dries  from  7S  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  tor  circu- 
lars. CALiroRNIA  FKUIT  BTAPOKATING 
*  M'F'O  CO.,  347}  8.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 


TRDHAN,  lOOIER  k 


10, 13  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Milt  In 
the  markeL 

Kvery  Ob* 
Onaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  slmijlest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  iDDSESS— 


FMcisco  or  Fresno. 


STANDARDS 
HUSTLER! 


ECLIPSE^  

WIND  MILLS! 
QTrri   Wind  Mills! 
0  I  CLL  Towers! 


We  want  live  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  whom  liberal  prices  and  terms  will  be 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

gicntion  this  paper.)  Chicago.  If. 


S.  p.  THYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paier  Mannfaclnrers  and  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER I 

Lining  Paper  o  every  description  lor  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

KAtSIM   WRAPS  AND  8WE    T  PAPBRS. 

UaniUa  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Maaufacturers  of  "  Eagle "  Paper  Baga. 
*tn  OlaT  street.  Ban  Fraaetseo. 


PL0W5 

S:^-BAK[R&  HAMILTON  sAc-jj 


-  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 

The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  COi 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING! COMMISSION  HOUSE 

OmCS.  108  DAVIS  8TREET,  SAH  FKAVGISCO,  CAL. 
Warehoaae  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  loweat  poaslble  ratea  of  Interest. 
Full  Oargoee  of  Wheat  famlabed  Shlppere  at  abort  notice. 

ALSO  ORSEKS  FOS  GSAIH  BAGS,  AgrlcTdtnral  Implementi,  Wagoni.  Orooerlei 
and  MerohandiM  of  every  detorlption  Mlloited. 

B.  VAN  BVBBY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Aaalatant  Manaser. 


P.&B  .DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  28, 1888.) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fruits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT,    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pntnp  in  Rolls  contaiiiliig  1000  spare  feet,  or  in'  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  1  36, 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.  W.  Comer  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Franciteo. 

free  Ooach  to  and  From  tbe  Honae.  .1.  W.  BEOKEIB,  Proprietor. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AJID  BIALUS  U  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Fmite, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advancea  made  on  Oonalgnmenta. 
808  ft  810  Davli  St.,        San  Franeli  o. 

[P.  0.  Box  19Sfl.l 
JV^onsltpimeDts  Solicited. 


En(tr»vln(r8  made  from  ptaotOKraphs,  drawings  and  orljrin&l  designs,  lor  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  printing 
EnRraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  ot  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo 
graphs,  stereoscopic  views,  etc,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  aU  dtles  ud  in  aU 
(owns.   Address,  for  further  Information,  Dvwrr  Ekoravui9  Co.,  230  Uarket  SK,  San  Francisco. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

601,  608,  606,  607  Si  600  Front  St., 
And  800  Wsshlngton  8t,  SAN  FRANaSOO. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBHN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

F0CI.TBT,EOO8,OAHE,0RAIW,PB0DU0B 

AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CON8IONHKNT8  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RKTUKNa 

418,  416  ft  417  Waahlncton  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  2098.)  8AN  FRAN0I800 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  Oallfomla  BU.  8.  F. 
Uembsn  of  the  San  Francisco  Prodaae  Exchanfs, 


tVTersonal  attention  given  to  salsa  and  liberal  adraocM 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Intersst. 


(UT^LISHU  1864.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  A  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

CONINIISSION  MERCHANTS, 

S9  Olay  Street  and  28  Oommerolal  Street, 
Sai  FsiNciBoo,  Cal. 
^-SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY.-«1 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Brat  Bios.  Established  ISfiS. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F.  Produce  and  Hay  Exchange. 
OUR  8PKUIALTIKS— Grain,  Be»ns  *  Hay. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  othtrs  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  CLAY  ST.,  San  Pranclaco,  Oal. 


EVELETH  &  HASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Qame,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  223, 
225  and  337  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE 

IS  THE  BEST,  because 
it  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  in 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  manu. 
tacturid  gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  26 
cents  per  hors*  power 
per  day. 

It  can  b«  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
Ns  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  stiary  needed  to 
operate  it 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 

The  Orientdl  Laniicli  is  PtrTection. 

Inventor  and  Manafaotarer, 

06  RBALH  STBBICT.  SAN  FRANaiSOr<. 


Second  E4l(IOB-Jfow  Bea«l7. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM 
By  Prof.  Kdwaid 
J.  Wlckwin. 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comiirehenslve  book  embodying 
Lhn  uiperlence  and  methods  of  hnudreds  of  successful 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  tbe 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruit,  for  which 
California  Is  ftunou*.  600  paces.  Fully  llluatrateil.  Price  U 
postpaid.  Bend  for  circular.  DEWFY  PUBLI8HINO  OO, 
publlshere,  220  Market  Street,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Market  Review. 


Ban  Feancisco,  Sept.  14,  1892. 
The  banks,  as  a  rule,  report  a  lighter  call  for  funds 
with  which  to  make  advances  against  warehoused 
grain.  The  rapid  drop,  through  crossorderi  on  Call 
on  this  coast  and  at  the  East,  bear  reports  and  bear 
writing  in  paid  newspapers  here  and  at  the  East,  has 
unquestionably  caused  some  of  the  banks,  and  also 
capitalists  that  have  made  advanceson  wheat  of  over 
81  a  cental,  and  barley  at  65  cents  up  to  80  cents,  ac- 
cording to  grade,  fearful,  and  call  for  more  margin 
either  by  selling  or  giving  more  security.  That  the 
present  depression  is  unwarrantable  and  the  work  of 
a  strong  moneyed  clique  at  home  and  abroad  goes 
without  saying.  With  silver  a  commodity,  the 
Clique  is  the  bttter  able  to  manipulate  the  grain 
markets  of  the  world.  Last  season,  while  the  clique 
was  selling  at  high  figures,  bull  representations  were 
made  by  paid  newspapers  to  induce  farmers  to  hold; 
even  bad-crop  outturn  telegrams,  and  all  else  to  pro- 
mote a  bull  sentiment  with  farmers,  were  resorted 
to,  but  so  far  this  season  it  is  the  reverse.  The  papers 
now  glory  in  giving  bear  news  and  larger  crops  in 
Europe  to  induce  selling  by  farmers.  Last  year  the 
short  crop  in  Europe  was  paraded,  but  the  unpre- 
cedented crop  in  this  country,  India  and  Chile  was 
ignored.  This  year  the  increased  crop,  when  com- 
pared with  the  exceptionally  short  crop  in  last  year 
in  Europe,  is  blackboarded,  but  the  very  large  falling 
off  in  the  United  States,  India  and  two  or  more  other 
countries,  is  ignored.  The  crop,  taking  all  countries 
as  a  whole,  is  fully  200,000,000  bufhelsless  in  this  year 
than  it  was  in  1891,  and  yet  paid  newspapers  publish 
only  bear  information  by  which  the  clique  can  the 
better  gain  its  point.  A  jear  ago  the  Rural 
Prbsb  advised  selling,  and  time  proved  it  to  be  cor- 
rect. This  year  the  writer  advises  holding— pnces 
are  too  low  to  sell.  Farmers  in  storing  their  grain 
should  exercise  care  and  not  get  it  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  loan  wheat  to  shippers,  to  be  returned 
when  the  latter  buys  it.  By  this  practice,  the 
market  is  worked  in  the  interest  of  speculators,  ship- 
pers, millers  and  the  ship  ring. 

The  week  under  review  was  broken  by  two  holi- 
days, from  which  the  grain  market  has  not  fully  re- 
covered. The  State  and  district  fairs  are  attracting 
an  unusual  degree  of  interest,  and  until  they  are  well 
over,  the  farming  community  will  give  little  atten- 
tion to  the  markets.  Buyers  report  that  considerable 
wheat  Is  ofiering,  but  sellers'  vievre  are  largely  above 
those  of  buyers'.  The  offerings  are  mostly  of  unde- 
sirable grades.  Shippers  bid  for  No.  1  white  ship- 
ping, per  cental,  but  pay  from  IJ^  to  2%  cents 
advance  lor  straight  parcels.  Millers  bid  81.35  for 
good  milling  and  $1.37%  to  81.40  lor  choice  to  gilt- 
edged  white  milling,  but  pay  for  straight  parcels  an 
advance  of  from  l]4  to  2)^  cents.  The  U.  S.  Agricul- 
tural Department's  report  on  the  10th  places  the 
wheat  crop  of  this  country  at  below  500,000,000 
bushels  and  the  corn  crop  below  1,600,000,000.  The 
falling  off  of  20,000,0000  bushels  in  winter  wheat  on 
last  oilicial  estimates  reduces  the  total  crop  estimate 
of  wheat.  Barley  has  ruled  irregularly  weak  under 
heavy  receipts,  chiefly  of  coast.  Buyers  are  dis- 
criminating in  favor  of  good  to  gilt-edged  bright 
barley.  There  is  a  continued  heavy  export  move- 
ment of  barley.  So  far  this  season,  the  shipments 
aggregate  nearly  300  per  cent  more  than  during  the 
corresponding  time  in  1891.  Ttie  Hawaiian  islands 
are  increasing  their  purchases  of  roll  barley.  Oats 
have  eased  off  under  heavy  receipts  from  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon.  Buyers  are  offish  even  at  the  lower 
prices.  Corn  has  been  easy,  with  sellers  giving  con- 
cessions. The  shipping  demand  is  next  to  nothing. 
Rye  has  been  offering  more  freely,  and  like  other 
cereals,  concessions  were  in  order. 

There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  ground  feed, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  the  buying  does  not  indicate 
that  feeders  are  buying  beyond  near-by  wants.  This 
doubtless  Is  due  to  a  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
rainy  reason  will  set  in  early,  and,  unless  we  have  a 
severe,  cold  winter,  natural  pasture  will  be  abun- 
dant. Bran  has  sold  down,  while  middlings  were 
firmer.  Roll  barley  was  in  good  demand  at  irregu- 
larly weak  prices.  Feed  meal  and  cracked  corn  sold 
lower.  Hay  has  pressed  the  market  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  large  competition,  buying  prices  have 
shaded  off.  It  is  quite  generally  claimed  that  at  least 
20  per  cent  more  hay  is  being  led  than  at  this  time  iu 
1891,  but  fears,  it  is  said,  of  an  early  winter  cause  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  force  sales.  It  is 
altogether  likely  that  if  we  have  an  early  winter  it 
will  also  be  very  cold  and  require  more  feeding  and 
better  care  of  stock. 

In  dairy  produce  both  dairy  and  creamery  butter 
have  weakened  off,  but  firkin  butter  has  strength- 
ened. The  absence  of  Eastern  tub  creamery  favors 
firkin  butter.  Square  butter  at  the  higher  prices 
drags.  Eastern  advices  report  splendid  pasture  and 
an  unusual  flow  of  rich  and  high-colored  milk  which 
admits  of  a  larger  output  of  butter  at  this  season  of 
the  year  than  has  obtained  for  several  years  past. 
Cheese  has  held  fairly  firm  with  a  good  demand  re- 
ported. Gilt-edged  mild  new  is  scarce  and  wanted. 
The  East  reports  large  output  for  the  season  of  the 
year.  The  receipts  ot  eggs  have  been  light.  Another 
advance  has  been  established  in  strictly  choice  fresh- 
laid  eggs  received  from  near-by  points.  At  the  ad- 
vance the  demand  is  lighter.  Selected  Eastern 
eggs  are  receiving  more  attention.  The  eggs,  to  fetch 
the  best  figures,  must  be  known  to  have  been  shipped 
by  packers  having  a  good  reputation  for  honest  stock. 
"As  is"  eggs  are  still  low,  although  the  high  prices 
asked  for  the  more  choice  cause  them  to  meet  with 
slightly  better  favor.  Baker  and  Chinese  eggs  are  In 
ample  supply. 
Oarden  truck  has  moved  off  fairly  well  at  essen- 


tially unchanged  prices.  Canners  are  still  taking 
tomatoes,  but  any  advance  on  the  part  of  sellers 
causes  them  to  hesitate.  Onions  have  come  in  quite 
freely.  The  demand  has  been  fair.  An  improved 
shipping  demand  has  developed  for  the  more  choice 
potatoes.  Eastern  advices  are  confirmatory  of  a  short 
crop,  which  gives  assurance  of  a  market  lor  our  sur- 
plus. The  receipts  ol  poor  to  fair  potatoes  are  heavy. 
There  are  unusually  large  quantities  of  diseased  and 
wormy  potatoes  on  the  market. 

Fresh  or  green  fruit  has  come  in  sparingly,  but 
as  the  demand  was  light  the  market  held  to  more  or 
less  steady  prices.  The  receipts  hive  been  largely 
of  poor  to  fair;  very  little  choice  was  received.  The 
market  cleans  up  quickly  and  at  higher  prices  than 
are  quoted  for  the  more  choice.  Canners,  as  a  rule, 
are  still  running  to  full  capacity.  They  want  the 
more  choice  grades  of  canning  fruit.  The  belief  that 
canned  fruit  can  be  eat  during  a  cholera  epidemic  is 
largely  in  favor  of  the  industry  and  which  has  no 
doubt  stimulated  the  increased  demand  from  the 
East  and  also  from  abroad  for  our  canned  fruit. 

The  dried  fruit  market  has  ruled  easier  for  both 
grapes  and  peaches.  This  is  due  to  reports  ol  a  largely 
increased  drying  and  the  trade,  on  these  reports,  is 
holding  off.  The  Chinese  will,  it  is  claimed,  soon 
press  the  market  with  peaches.  Apricots  and  plums 
are  very  strong,  with  another  advance  established  in 
the  latter.  Those  in  position  to  know  claim  that 
about  all  the  surplus  has  been  bought.  In  Oregon 
the  plum  crop  was  light  and  prices  were  high,  which 
caused  growers  to  sell  their  green  fruit  and  dry  very 
little.  Prunes  are  getting  scarcer,  but  the  market  is 
no  higher.  It  is  said  that  owing  to  two  dry  winters 
a  large  proportion  of  the  prunes  are  thick-skinned, 
but  outside  of  this  they  are  fully  equal  to  former  sea- 
sons. The  cholera  scare  and  strict  quarantine  regu- 
lations at  the  Atlantic  seaports  are  against  foreign 
shipments,  which  is  accepted  as  favorable  to  Califor- 
nia. Outside  of  this  higher  views  abroad  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  profit  on  shipments  to  this  coun- 
try. Pears  are  being  inquired  after,  with  consider- 
able quiet  buying  reported.  Nectarines,  it  is  said, 
are  meeting  with  a  better  demand  this  year  than 
ever  before.  There  is  an  improved  demand  for 
choice  to  extra  choice  dried  apples.  Liberal  con- 
tracts for  future  delivery  have  been  made  in  this 
State  and  Oregon.  The  buying  is  mostly  to  fill  East- 
ern orders.  The  outlook  for  all  kinds  of  dried  fruit 
is  of  a  promising  character,  but  if  prices  are  pushed 
too  high  the  consumption  will  fall  off. 

Raisins  appear  to  have  been  gaining  in  strength, 
although  there  is  no  falling  away  iu  the  bear  pres- 
sure. The  lateness  of  the  season  and  prospects  of 
early  rains,  the  same  as  was  experienced  three  years 
ago,  cause  a  more  pronounced  bull-feeling.  The 
cholera  scare  at  the  East  is  causing  very  few  ship- 
ments to  be  made  from  European  ports.  It  is  claimed 
that  all  packs  are  being  picked  up  which  can  be  se- 
cured at  shaded  prices. 


Markets  by  Telegrapli. 


Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Sept.  12.— The  Mark  Lane  Kxprets  says: 
New  England  wheat  averages  31s  lid,  an  advance  on 
the  small  amount  offered.  There  is  little  demand  for 
foreign;  American  Red  Winter  brought  only  293. 
There  are  rumors  that  contracts  have  been  made  for 
October  delivery  at  278  6d.  Bdrley  and  corn  are 
cheaper.  Oats  are  steady.  To-day  there  was  a 
small  show  of  new  E  iglish  wheat  which  brought  32s. 
Foreign  wheats  are  6d  cheaper,  but  California  and 
Red  Winter  are  steady.  Flour  is  held  at  the  old 
prices.  Barley,  oats  and  corn  are  in  better  demand 
and  unchanged.   Rye,  27s. 

Western  Oregon  Hops. 

Salem,  Sept.  12.— The  hopgrowers  ol  this  section 
are  about  through  picking.  The  yield  has  been 
about  naif  a  crop,  but  the  increased  acreage  will 
bring  the  aggregate  up  to  more  than  half  the  yield 
of  last  year.  Some  growers  are  finishing  up  baling, 
after  which  the  buyers  will  probably  talk  business. 
One  firm  of  buyers  has  been  asking  for  whole  bales 
or  several  bales,  five  or  ten,  as  samples,  paying  15 
cents  and  the  raise  for  samples.  What  their  scheme 
is  no  one  seems  to  know  definitely.  Not  many 
growers  have  furnished  such  samples  and  no  more 
are  likely  to. 

Wool. 

New  York,  Sept.  10.— Conditions  of  trade  similar 
to  last  report.  Prices  perhaps  are  a  little  crisper,  but 
no  prompt  advance  foreshadowed.  Volume  of  salts 
good.  Sales  at  New  York,  546,000  pounds  of  domestic, 
including  a  line  of  Montana,  and  529,000  pounds  ol 
foreign.  Boston  sold  3,200,000  pounds  of  domestic  and 
437,000  pounds  of  foreign. 

Canned  Fruit. 

New  York,  Sept.  10.— The  invoices  per  sail  are  well 
forward,  the  Frederick  Billings  landing  30.000  cases 
this  week.  Few  lots  are  changing  hands,  but  prices 
indicate  settled  strength.  Standard  peaches  are 
quoted  at  $l.9Ci@2;  apricots,  $1.65. 

Dried  Fruit. 

New  York,  Sept.  10 —Apricots— Strong  for  lots  here 
and  close-by  sales  at  15(alO'^c  for  good  to  prime 
straight;  17c  for  fancy  and  19c  for  extra.  Dried 
peaches  are  strong  at  15  cents  spot,  though  not  in  a 
large  way.  Prunes  are  in  good  shape,  and  it  would 
not  require  much  Coast  shading  in  rates  to  arouse  an 
improved  demand.  French  prunes,  four  sizes,  sold: 
September  delivery  at  lOOloj^c;  October,  9%®%c, 
tending  upward  at  the  close. 

Raisins. 

New  York,  Sept.  10.— The  situation  continues  un- 
satisfactory for  opening  the  domestic  interest.  For- 
eign stock  will  be  on  hand  materially  In  advance  of 
the  Pacific  grades,  and  It  is  said  it  possesses  a  fine 
quality  this  season.  Prices,  too,  are  more  attractive 
than  California  wants  to  laud  her  pack  at.  All  this 
tends  to  call  off  trading  for  early.  Interior  wants,  and 
it  is  feared  In  the  trade  that  much  of  the  outside  de- 
mand that  has  been  so  patiently  drummed  up  for  the 
California  product  will  run  back  to  Ondara  and 
Malaga  layers  and  Valencia  off-stalk.  No  definite 
bids  for  Pacific  were  named. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  Sept.  10  — Honey— Firm  and  wanted. 
Lima  Beans— Though  the  demand  is  moderate,  hold- 
ers are  not  disposed  to  make  marked  eaciifioes.  Mar- 
ket closes  stiller  at  82@2.05  spot.  Hops  are  without 
stimulating  influence  in  any  grade,  spot  or  future. 
Choice  have  abo  n  petered  out.  Range  for  all,  com- 
ment o  prime,  20(a23c;  weakly  supported. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctt.  for  the  past  week: 

Sept.      Oct.     Nov.      Dec.  Jan 

Thursday  Sslljd  6slOid   6B011d   GsOUd  SsOS  d 

Friday   FslUd  68(05d  esOOSd  e.sUlJd  68025d 

Saturday   Ssllid  6s01  d  esOlid  BsOlid  63O3  d 

Monday   680(|d   6s015d  6302}^   Bsl'Sid  BsUaJd 

Tuesday  Eallid  Bs.ljd  6^0Iid  6sOUd  6s0b}d 

The  fallowing  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  i  he  past  week: 
Market 

O.  O.     P.  S.     N.  D.     for  P.  S.  Weather. 
Thursday... 328  d    32s6l    32s  d       More  inq.  Finer. 

Friday  328  d    3286d     32s  d       Slow.  Fine 

Saturday..  32a  d    32s6d    328  d       Slow.  Fine. 

Monday  Si's  d    32s6d    32s  <1       Steady.  unsett'ed. 

Tue«day  328  d    328Bd  32s  d       Quiet.  Fine. 

To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows; 

Liverpool,  Sept.  14.  Wheat -Hardly  any  demand. 
Cahfornia  spot  lots,  6s  4id;  off  coast  3i^s  6d:  just  shipped, 
328  9d;  nearly  due,  328  6d;  cargoes  off  coast,  firmer;  on 
passage,  steadier;  Mark  Lane  whe.at,  (luiet;  French  country 
markets,  steadier;  weather  in  England,  fair. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'a2.     Sept.     Oct.     Dec  Miy 

Thursday,  high  st   129      l.aj      ....  Ii4j 

lowest   129      129i      ....  134^ 

Friday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest    

Monday,  highest   128      1294      ••••      134  1391 

lowest   128      129        ....       133i  139} 

Tuesday,  highest   1272     128S      ....  liii 

lowest   127s     »28|      ....  UZi 

The  following  are  to-day'a  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Morning  Informal.— Wheat,  buyer  December,  300  tons, 
SI.33I;  luon,  Sl.Mj.  Seller  1892,  100  tuns,  S1.28t  ^  ctl. 
Regular  Session.  — Buyer  Decemb  r,  20U  tons,  $1.33^;  lui', 
.S1.33i;  lOO,  S1.38I;  26JU,  $1,353.  Buyer  Seutemb  r  2t0  tons, 
.*1.29;  20U,  $1.29i;  500,  $  .29g;  100,  $1  29J  W  ctl.  Afternoon.— 
Buyer  December,  180O  tons,  $1,333;  SI.33J.  Buyer  Sep- 
tember mo  tons,  SI.29.  Seller  1892— lOU  tons,  .$1,283;  200, 
$l.28i;  100,  $1.29*  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
■92.      Sept.     Oct.  Dec. 

Thursday,  highest   86i      ....       87^  ■il 

"         lowest   86t      ....       87S  91i 

Friday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Saturday,  highest  

Monday,  highest,. '.".'.'.*.'.'.'.'. «6i      ..  .  .       8'J  mI 

lowest                          84i      ....       861  90| 

Tuesday,  highest                        8l3      ....       854  90S 

lowest                       8  S      ....       855  893 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Regular  Sessif-n.— Barley,  December,  100  tons.  90|c;  100, 
91}c      ctl.     Afternoon. -December  500.  90ic;  200,  SOJc. 
Buyer  D.cember-lOO  tons,  91  ic;  200,  9Uc  *  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.                                     Sept.  Oct  Dec.  May. 

Thursday                                      13ig  1323  138i  .... 

Friday                                          131}  133|  18* 

Saturday                                       13li  133i  1383 

Monday                                        131  132J  138  1483 

Tuesday                                        13l§  133i  138i  .... 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram : 

New  York,  Sept.  14.- Wheat— 733c  for  September;  Ti%c 
for  October;  and  82Sc  for  December. 

Chicago. 

Day.                                    Sept.  Oct.  Dec.  May 

Thiu^day                                      122  12  I  127i  136i 

Friday                                          1224  124i  128  mi 

Saturday                                      122  1241  128i  137i 

Monday                                        122  123J  127  1364 

Tuesday                                        1224  124  1273  137 

The  following  is  to  day's  telegram: 

Chicago,  Sept.  14.-Wh<>at— 74jc  for  October;  764c  for 
December;  and  82|c  for  May. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Sept.  13,  '93,  were  as  follows  : 

Flour,  qr.sks   64,445|Bran,       sks    12,415 

Wheat,  ctls   91,780  Buckwheat  "   400 

  62.753  MiddUngs   "   3,006 


Barley, 
Rye, 
Oats, 

Corn,  ** 
•Butter,  " 
do  bxs 
do  hbls 


509lChicory,  bbls 
24.373  Hop 


5,444 

976 
1,250 
37 


do  kegs    241 

do  tubs    81 

do  4  bis    49 

tCheese,  ctls   525 

do    bxB   65| 


ton 


Wool. 
Hay, 
Straw, 
Wine, 
Brandy, 
Raisins,  bxs 
Honey,  cs 
Peanuts, ska 
Walnuts 


no 

147 
2,043 
3,284 
90 

gals   201,720 

12,150 


Mustard  ' 

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbls. 


152 
84 
3 

"26 
2,917 


Eggs,    doz   19.870lAlmondB  ' 

do      "  Eastern          46,5'  0 

Beans,  sks   6,958 

Potatoes,  skB   26,696 

Onions,      "    3,448 

•Overt' d,  341  ctls.   t  Overland,  80  ctls. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Sept.  8 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  2,034,813  3,156.688 

Flour,  bbls                                           214,404  241,194 

Barley,  ctls                                           448,317  143,917 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Sept.  14,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

On  the  way—.  In  port—. 

1892.         1891.  1892.  1891. 

San  Francisco  282,212      420,167  •169,304  74,169 

San  Diego                 16.654       27,477  6,223   

San  Pedro                 12.490        3,471  ....  1 

Oregon                       48,377       68,034  39,610    1;  13,298 

Puget  Sound  37,320 


37,588 


J 


TotaU  393,943      656,737  215.137 

•Engaged  (or  wheat,  1892,  49,165  1891,  67,355. 


87,467 


Cereals. 

In  the  United  States  the  outturn  Is  likely  to  be  112,- 
000  000  bushels  less,  in  Oanada  8.000,000  bushels  less, 
making  a  total  of  l'20,0OO,0i)0  bushels  less  production 
in  the  two  countries.  Estimates  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can crop  show  some  Increase  over  last  y  ar  but  not 
material.  South  Africa,  which  raises  about  4,000,OCO, 
reports  the  crop  destroyed  by  locusts. 

The  Australian  crop  is  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
namely  about  34,000,000  bushels.  The  Indian  croo  is 
known  to  be  53,000,000  bushels  les'i  than  last  year. 
Using  the  South  African  as  a  stand  off  against  the 
American,  the  total  decrease  outside  of  Europe  is 
about  150  000,000  bushels.  In  England  the  crop  is 
10  000  000  bushels  less  than  last  year,  Spain  8,000.000 
bushe's  less,  Portugal  2,COO,000  less,  Italy  9,000  000 
bushels  less,  Austro-Hungary  6,000.000  less,  making  a 
total  decrease  of  35,000,000  bushels,  or  added  to  the 
decrease  outside  of  Europe,  a  total  decrease  of  185,- 
000  000  bushels. 

Recent  estimates  on  franco  make  the  crop  60,000,- 
000  more  than  last  year,  but  still  considerably  under 
the  average.  In  regard  to  the  other  countries  of 


Europe  little  is  known.  The  Vienna  Congress  report 
can  scarcely  be  taken  as  a  guide.  General  indica- 
tions and  advices  are  for  a  larger  production  in 
these  countries  than  last  year,  but  how  much  larg*  r 
will  never  be  known  undl  the  official  reports  are  out, 
and  even  these  will  have  to  be  discounted.  It  is  at 
least  certain  that  the  worla's  crop  will  be  consider- 
ably short  of  last  year,  which  will  be  partially  offset 
by  the  increase  of  rye.  The  corn  crop  is  consider- 
ably below  last  year's. 

The  Consul-General  of  the  Orange  Free  State  has 
received  a  letter  from  the  American  Consul-General 
stating  that  the  writer  had  good  reason  to  believe 
that  there  would  be  a  decidtd  scarcity  of  grain  not 
only  in  that  State  but  in  Cape  Colony.  Transvaal 
and  other  colonies  In  South  Africa.  The  trouble 
came  from  great  clouds  of  locusts  which  destroyed 
everything. 

Official  reports  from  Roumanla  and  Bulgaria  state 
that  the  wheat  harvest  has  given  good  results,  but 
barley  will  hardly  reach  an  average.  Maize  is  quite 
promising.  The  oflicial  report  of  the  Servian  crop 
makes  the  total  production  48.968,000  bushels. 

The  potato  crop  of  Europe  is  expected  to  be  a  large 
one,  which  may  considerably  influence  the  demand 
for  foreign  wh'  at. 

The  official  estimates  of  the  wheat  crop  of  Italy 
placed  it  at  11,200,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  26,000,100 
bushels  from  last  year. 

The  local  wheat  market  was  steady  to-day  at  the 
lower  bids.  Buyers  report  light  purchases,  and  even 
these  are  forced  sales.  The  opinion  is  gainint;  ground 
that  wheat  will  do  considerably  better  and  that,  too, 
before  the  fall  months  pass.  The  large  tonnage  in 
port  and  to  arrive  is  in  favor  of  holders. 

The  barley  market  to-day  was  quiet,  but  fairly  firm 
for  choice  to  gilt-edged  bright,  suitable  lor  shipping 
or  brewing,  but  feed  grades  were  barely  steady,  par- 
ticularly for  dark 

Corn  was  quiet  and  in  buyers'  favor.  The  demand 
is  of  an  offish  character. 

Rye  and  buckwheat  were  unchanged. 

Feedstuff. 

Both  bran  and  middlings  were  strong  and  slightly 
higher.   The  demand  is  quite  active. 

Hay  is  coming  in  more  sparingly.  The  low  prires 
are  inducing  farmers  to  hold  back.  The  market  had 
a  slightly  steadier  tone  to-day. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  receipts  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  at  San  Fiancisco 
in  August  were  as  follows: 

Butter.  Cheese,  Eggs, 

.Source.                                Lbs.  Lbs.  Dozen. 

California                              1,146,100  456,100  114,235 

Oregon                                     91,100  23,700  332,640 

Eastern                                   139,100  216,000  450 


Totals   1,376,300      694,800  447,325 


January    602,2C0 

February   622,550 

March   I,l88,7i0 

April   1,793  050 

May   1,713,100 

June   1,811,200 

July   I,li7,700 


476,9;0 
313,600 
574  ';oo 

802,900 
716,900 
634,100 
789,100 


420,315 
20l',245 
368,756 
590,068 
636,170 
603,735 
374,211 


Eight  months  10,341,800    6.001, 4ij9  3,134,050 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  1891  the  receipts 

were  9,603,500  lbs  butter  and  4,723.600  lbs  cheese,  3,- 

368,257  dozen. 
The  market  for  butter  was  fully  one  cent  lower  on 

the  more  c  hoice  grades  and  weak  for  other  grades. 

The  impression  is  that  prices  will  ease  off  some 

more. 

Cheese  was  in  fair  demand  to-day  at  unchanged 
quotations. 

Fresh-laid,  white  eggs  shipped  from  near  by  points 
were  in  active  demand  to-day,  and  40c  was  readily 
paid  for  selected,  large,  white  eggs;  colored  eggs  will 
not  fetch  so  much    Poor  to  good  were  unchanged. 
Vegetables. 

The  market  for  garden-truck  was  essentially  un- 
changed to-day  from  that  given  In  the  review. 

Onions  were  strong  and  higher  to-day,  under  a 
free-shipping  demand.  It  is  claimed  that  still  better 
prices  will  rule.  The  demand  is  largely  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Choice  and  good-kee  ing  shipping  potatoes  were  in 
good  demand,  and  for  something  extra  a  slight  ad- 
vance was  obtainable.    Poor  stock  is  still  slow. 
Fruit. 

Choice  apples  for  shipping  are  wanted.  Very  fine, 
choice  have,  so  far,  put  in  an  appearance.  Choice 
Gravenstein  sold  up  to  .$1.'25  and  good  Greenings  up 
to  SI.  The  market  is  liberally  supplied  with  wormy 
and  otherwise  poor  stock.  Prunes  and  plums  are 
coming  in  sparingly;  choice  are  wanted.  The  trade 
paid  to-day  as  high  as  gl  per  box  for  choice  moun- 
tain peaches.  Choice,  firm  grapes  meet  with  a  fairly 
good  demand,  but  soft,  watery  are  slow.  Owing  to 
low  prices,  very  few  grapes  are  coming  in  from  the 
raisin  sections.  Figs  are  in  good  supply.  Quinces 
are  coming  in  fairly  free,  wiih  the  market  ruling 
steady.  Choice  and  good-keeping  pears  are  scarce, 
but  inferior  and  poor  keepers  press  the  market. 
Canteloupes  are  in  active  demand  for  shipping,  with 
at  times  an  advance  paid  on  outside  quotations. 
Melons  are  unchanged  Berries  are  In  light  receipt, 
with  a  strong  market  ruling. 

Mexican  limes  are  weak  and  irregular,  owing  to 
to  quality.  Sicily  lemons  are  virtually  out  of  the 
market. 

The  incoming  orange  crop,  if  it  escapes  the  frost, 
will  be  quite  heavy.  Some  inquiry  Is  making  re- 
garding the  probable  prices. 

The  remarks  in  thn  review  for  the  week  cover  to- 
day's market  for  both  dried  fruit  and  raisins. 

Live  Stock. 

Live  stock  has  been  taken  more  freely  by  slaugh- 
terers. The  cool  weather  is  enlarging  the  consump- 
tive demand.  Hogs  have  told  down  while  mutton 
sheep  favored  buyers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Large-sized,  well-conditioned  poultry  continues 
very  scarce  and  readily  sells  at  a  marked  advance  in 
our  outside  quotations.  Sales  of  hens  have  been 
made  at  over  $8  per  dozen,  but  they  weighed  over  6 
and  6  pounds  each.  Very  few  of  this  kind  come 
in.  The  same  proportionate  prices  rule  for  other 
choice,  gilt-edged  stock. 

Hops  are  meeting  with  a  better  Inquiry.  Eastern 
advices  indicate  a  bullish  tendency. 

Wool  is  essentially  unchanged  While  th«  market 
at  present  is  in  buyer's  favor,  all  advices  Indicate 
that  a  favorable  turn  is  near  at  hand.  Owing  to  the 
cholera  quarantine,  there  Is  no  Importation  of 
coarse  wool,  which  is  in  favor  of  American  carpet 
wool. 

Honey  is  wanted  for  shipping,  and  for  round, 
straight  parcels  an  advance  is  bid. 

New-crop  beans  are  coming  In.  The  market  U 
weak  and  lower  for  all  kinds  except  Limas,  which 
latter  are  well  sold  up. 

Hog  product  is  weak  and  lower,  in  sympathy  with 
the  East.   

Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Sisal,  3  yarns  9 

Do,  2  yarns,  light   94 

Duplex,  3  yurus   9 

Manila,  3  yarns,  heavy  ...104 
Pure  Manila,  3  and  4  y  rns  12 
Do,  2  yarns,  light  12( 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manila  Hop,  In  ba'ls, 

tarred   lli 

Do,  Grape-Vlne,  In  balls 

or  colls  13 

Do,  Spring  16 

Duplex  Hop.  In  balls,  tar'd  9i 
Do,  Grape  Viae,  In  balls 

or  coils  104 


Continued  on  next  page. 
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September  17,  1892. 


General  Produce. 


Eitra  oholoe  In  good  p«ot»ge«  tetoh  an  »<lT»noe  on  top 
aoouUouB.  wnile  Tory  poor  gndem  kU  lew  than  the  lowai 
qiotaUoniL  SiPTEMBEK  13.  1892. 

MEANS  AND  PKA8      ,Oommou  1  22j|l  - 

Baro^  a  50  (8  2  76  Honora   1  224®  1  35 

Butter  ..  2  60  a  3  00  HOPo. 

:      S  2  B5  1892  Bid   18  a  20 

2  70  FLOITR. 
2  50  Sitra,  OitjrMillB  4  00  @  — 
S  45  DoOountryMiUa  4  OO  8 

2  15  !  iupertine   3  60  ^ 

3  15  i        NUTS- Jobbing. 

1  70  iWalnuta,  OaL  lb  6iS 

2  75  DoOboioe   »ia 

1  40  Do  paper  shell..  9i@ 
5  50  lAlmondi,  stt  abl.   11  ' 


2  40  ( 
2  60  ( 
2  30  I 

2  25  I 
!  00  < 

3  00  ( 


Pea 

Bed  

Pink  

gmsll  White 
Large  White. 

Uma  

Fid  Pean.Mkere  1  50 

Do  gmn   1  50 

Nllee   1  30 

SpUt   4  50 

BlITTEE. 
CaL  Poor  to  falr.ftil?  @ 
Do  good  to  oholoe  23  " 
Do  GUtedged...  27 
Do  Creamery  rolU  24 
Do  doGUtelgo..  — 

Eastern,  ladle  17 

Oal.  Pickled  21 

Cal.  Keg   20 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choloe  cream  9 
Do  fair  to  good 
DO  gilt  edged..  — 

Do  skim   5 

Young  America  — 
EGGS. 

Oal.  "aals,"  doi.  18(3  20 
Do  shaky   14  ®  16 

Do  caiidled   21  W  25 

Do  CLoioe   27  @  30 

Dofreah  laid...  35  @  — 
Dodo  alcd  whta  —  W  40 
Pastern  "as  ii".     17  @  19 

Do  ;»ndled   21  W  23 

Do  aelected. ....  24  (S  25 
Ouuide  prices  for  selected 
large  e?g3  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  xizes -small  eggs 
are  hard  to  sell. 

VKBD 

Bran,  ton          14  50  @16  00 

feedmeal  27  00  (f 3U  00 

Gr'd  Barley....  19  00  ®20  50 

Hlddlingi  19  50  (<t21  50 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  @25  00 

Manhattan  Food  $  ctl. 

cabinet   @  8  00 

HAY. 


3  00 


Paper  ahell   14 

Hard  Shell.   6  @ 

Brazil,    9  i 

Pecans  smaU. . .     11  (9 

Do  large   14J@ 

Peanuts   Hg 

FUberta   U  # 

Hickory   7  @ 

Oheetnuts   lli@ 

ONIONS. 

SUrerskin   40  (g 

POTATOEb. 

105  River  Reds   50  @ 

6t  auit  tuue,  ctl.    50  (g 

11   Peerless   60  @ 

iGarnet  Ohilies  50  & 
Kurbank  Seedlings  50  @ 
Do  do  Salinas..   S3  " 


55 

65 
65 
75 
70 
70 
1  05 

Sweet    1  DO  a  1  37 

Eitra  choice  sell  for  more 
money,  _ 
POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz  6  00 

Roosters.old....  6  CO 

Do  young  5  00 

Brotlets,  smaU. .  2  50 

Do  large   3  25  (S  4  00 

Fryers   4  00  @  4  5u 

Ducks  4  00 

do,  large          6  00 

do,  extra  large  6  00 

Geese,  pair  1  25 

Turkeys,  Gobl'r,  17 
Turkeys,  Hens. .  17 

All  kinds  of  Poultry,  if  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  thsu 
<luoted;  if  large  and  in  good 
condition,  they  sell  for  more 


I  7  00 

I  B  50 

!  6  50 

I  3  25 


!  4  50 

I  5  60 


1  75 
18 


Wheat,  per  ton.  7  00  <5f    —  than  quoted. 

Do  choice   @12  00  Manhattan  Egg  Food 

Wheat  and  Oats  8  50  $11  00     ^  10C-II>  cabinet  

WUd  Oat»          7  00  @10  00  PE0V1B10N8. 

Oultiyated  do. .  6  00  (a  8  00  aal.Ba«>n,he'Ty,lb  11  O 


Barley   5  00  @  8  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  @  9  03 

Clover   8  00  (§10  00 

Straw,  bale  ....     30  (3  50 

GRAIN,  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl     75  @ 

Do  Choice   85  « 

Do  Brewing  . . , .  92i 
Do  do  Choice... 
DodoGiltedge..  98; 
Do  Chevalier... 
Dodo  Giltedge. 
Buckwheat.  . . . 
Com,  White. . . 
Yellow,  large.. 

Do  small   1  30 

Uats,  milling....  1  32if 
Feed,  Choice. 

Do  good  

itair... 


.  I  15  I 

2  00  I 

1  25  ( 

1  25  I 


Do 

Do  Common 

Surprise   1  47J@ 

Black  Oal   1  Oi  @ 

Do  Oregon   —  @ 

Gray  1  25  «  1  32J 


Medium 

Light   13}<* 

Lard   8  @ 

Oal.  Sm'k'd  Beef  lit® 
Hams, Cal  salt'd     12  @ 

—  do  Eastern...     13  @ 

—  SEEDS. 

—  Alfalfa   -  9 

—  Olover,  Red          15  @ 

—  I   White   25  @ 

1  10  {Flaxseed   2  00  ^ 

1  25  I  Hemp   3h3 

Mustard,  yellow      4  \g 
do  Brown  , , . .      !i  § 
WOOL. 
Spbiko,  1892. 
Hnmb't  AMeu'clno  17  @ 
Sac'to  valley. ...  16 
S  Joa<)uin  valley  11 
Oala'v  t  rthH. 
Or^on  Eastern. 

do  valley  

So'n  Coast,  def . . 
Nevada  (State). 


1  35 


Rye".   1  10  (3 

*^eat,  milling 
GUtedged....  1  35  & 

Do  Choice          1  32m 

Do  falrtogood..  1  30  @ 
Shipping,  oho'oe  1  30  (g 

Do  good  1  27i& 

Do  fair   1  25  @ 

*  Buyers'  bids. 


FiLL,  1892. 


2  26 
4 


San  Joaq'n,  plain  6  (3  8^ 

do  mountain...  9  ®  11 

—  ;   do  lamb   8  @  9 

—  I      HONEY.— 1892  Crop. 

—  I  WhiteComb,2-Ib  9K<«  125 

—  do  do  l-S)  frame  111:4  14i 

—  White  extracfd  7  @  — 

—  Amber    do  6Ja  7 
ISeeswaz,  lb....  25  @  28 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re' 
celved  by  commission  oierchan  ts  for  consign  ments  by  groweri> 
Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  spedfl^d,  are  for  fruit  in  sacks;  add 
for  60-lb.  boxes  ic  per  &>.,  aad  for  25-lb  boxes,  fo  to  Ic  per  lb. 


APPLE8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  i's,  com'oo  2i@  3i 

Do  do  prime   4 

Do  do  choice   *  @  ih[ 

Do  sliced,  common ...  3s^  4 

Do  do  prime   4  @  ii 

Do  do  choice   4J®  5! 

Evap.  bl.,  riag,50-mbx  7J®  8-! 

Fancy  higher. 

APK1C(JT8-1892. 
Sun-dried.  unbL  com.  5i 

Do  do  prime   6^  A  8 

Do  do  choice  9  (310 

Do  bleached,  prime.. .1*2^^— 

Do  do  choice.  13i@— 

Dodo  fancy  14i@  — 

Evap.  choice,  in  boxes.l5  @  - 

Do  fancy,  do  15i@  — 

FIGS-1892. 

Sun-dried,  black  4Sa  5 

Do  white  3  @- 

Do  do  washed  -  & 

Do  do  fancy   —  @ — 

Do  do  pressed  -  @— 

Smyrna  boxes  —  &— 

Do  sacks  —  @ — 

GR.VPES-1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemless...  3i@ 

Do  nnst<^mm!»d   S 

N  ECT  ARINES— l&ii. 

Red.  sun-dried   8  @  9 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes...—  m— 

White,  sun-dried.         9-5  dll 

Do  evaporated  — 

PEAOHES-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 

common,  bleached. .  8  &— 

Do  do  prime,  do  10  @  — 

Do  do  choice,  do  .12  @— 

Do  do  fancy  I2iS— 

Ev»p,uupe'l'd,  choice .  12J^— 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
lotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  leas  than  the  lower 
notations.  Skftembeb  13,  1892. 

Limes.  Mex  ....  5  00  @  6  00  Fruit  In  bulk  to  canners: 
Do  Cal  ....  —  @  —  Peais,  lju2;  P.ums,  whlt»,  li 
Lemons,  box....  1  00  Crt  6  fO  (g2c;  colored,  l^U  ;  Peaches, 
Do  Sicily  choioe  7  50  @  9  00  freestone  aj  l  clings,  ll(rtii. 
Strawberries,  per  chest-  Extra  choice  fruit  tur  special 
Longworth...     —  @     —  purposes  Sells  at  an  advance 

Sharpless         6  00  010  00  on  outsi.e  iiuotations 

Peaches,  box...     60(3    65  Beota,  ok   - 

Do  Mountain...     70  («  1  00  Carrots,  sk..... 

Bl'kbeiries  ?S  ch  4  00  ffl  B  00  Okia,  dry.  tti  

Figs,  bik  box...     60  (»     75  Do  green  box.. . 

Do  White   40  @     60  Parwlps,  oli  

Apples   40  W    90  Peppers,  dry.  lb 

Do  GravensteIn  75  @  1  UO  iDo  grn  Chili,  bx 
Crahapples  ...  —  ®  —  Do  do  Bells . . . . 
Canteloupes,  pr  Tunups,  cJL . . . . 

crate    60  @  1  00  Cabbage,  100  lbs 

Melons,  pr  103.  6  OO  CalO  CO  GarUc,  tt.   1 

Nutmegs,  ^  box     25(8     40  Squash,  .Sum,  bl  25® 

Tomatt>e8   25  @ 

60  Do  River  Irg  bx     20  «» 
50  String  Beans,sk.  1  lO  @ 
60  do  do  Wax,  lb..      4  @ 
75  Cucumbers,  box    20  <a 
-    Mushrooms  — 
65  Egg  Plant,  bx.. 
60  Green  Corn,  box 
65  Mar'fat  Squash, 
75  :   ^  ton   8  00  (310  CO 


Giapes,  pr  bx  - 

Do  White   30  ® 

Do  Black   25 

Do  Muscats  ...  30  @ 

Do  T.'kays   45  (a 

Prunes,  Hung'n  —  (d 

Do  German   60  & 

lio  Gros  Gold  dp  .''0  C* 

Plums,  *<  box..  40  ta 

Pears,  Bartlett.  50  @ 
Do  do  choice. . .  1  00  (§ 


Do  do  fancy  13  (g— 

8nn.<ir,  prd,  prime, bl,--  @ — 

Do  do  choioe  —  @— 

Do  do  fancy  ~  @— 

Evap, peeled,  in  boxes, 

choice.  17i@— 

Do  do  fancy   20 

PEARS-1892. 
Sun-dried,  quarters...—  (3  3 

Do  sliced  4  @  6 

Evap,  sliced.  In  boxes.  7  @  8 

Do  ring  do  9  (glO 

PLUMS  - 1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dried  9  ^10 

Do  evap.boxes,3hoice.—  (i 

Do  do  do  f  %ncy  —  C 

Unpitted   4  (8  5 

PRUNES -1892. 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  7i(_ 
Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  8i@  9 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  @12 

Fancy  sell  for  mor^  money 

RAI81N8-1S92. 
London  Layers, 
cluster,  W  bx,...l  93  @2  00 

Dochcicest  do  1  60  @1  70 

Do  piime,  S  bx. . .  .1  40  @1  45 
Loose  Bfloscatels, 
common,  V  bx..   —  (g 

Do  choice,  do  1  25  @l  30 

Do  fancy,  do   ~ 

Unstem  ed  Musca- 
tels, in  sacks.  ^  lb    4  (8  5i 
Stemmed  dodo....    —  ^ 

Heedless  do  do          ~  & 

Dodo^ao-lbbx...  —  ^ 
Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs  —  ^ 
Do  bleached, in  bxs   —  $ 

Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
25,  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes. 


Live  Stook. 


BEEF.  I  MUTTON. 

fatall  fed  6  (ft—  Wethers   OS'S 

Grass  fed,  extra  6  @—  ]Ewss   6  O 

First  quality   4Ji-  I  Do  Spring   li'S— 

Beoood  quality  4  (ft—  \  HOOS. 

Third  quaUty  3  &-  iLight,  V  lb.  cents  EJ@- 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows... 2  (g—  Medium   5  (g 


VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4i(J 

Do  Ught  t}S 

Dairy  6i« 


Heavy  

Soft  4  @ 

Feeders  3im— 

Stock  Bogs.   3l@- 


Gralu  and  Wool  Bags. 

Calcutta,  spot   BJg 

Wool  Bags   36  ' 


(8  38 


Wine. 


Red  and  White  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vint- 
age of  1891,  per  gal.  In  cellar  lots   10  (g 


20  @ 
40  & 


55 
U 
4U 
3) 
35 

1  to 

6 
4J 

40 

75 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 

At  New  York. 

Sept  ".—Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  J2  60;  Or- 
ange Cling  Peaches,  81.40;  8vuqiiehanna  Peaches, 
81  3n@2  35;  Globe  Peaches.  SI. 85;  iokay  Grapes,  half- 
crates,  $2<g>2.30;  Muscat  Grapes,  half-crates,  85c;  Japan 
Plnms,  11.25.  Some  fruit  overripe  and  unsound  sold 
for  less.  , 

Sept.  ".—One  carload  for  ?1003,  gros?:  Malaga 
Grapes,  single  crates,  8  l.20((i  1.35;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes, 
45c  to  55c 

Sept.  9. -One  carload  ;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2  •2C((*2.55; 
Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  tl  95(92.10;  Gros  Prunes.  »1.70(<r 
2.10;  Plums,  81.20;  Egg  Plums,  $1.10@1.25;  German 
Prunes,  $l.60@1.70. 

Sept.  10  —One  carload  :  Tokay  Grapes,  half-crates, 
S1.95(!?3  45;  Muscat  Grapes,  half-crates,  8oct<i  l.85;  Rose 
de  Peru  Grapes,  8oci3il  15;  Malvoiae,  82  15;  Black 
Morocco  Grapes,  $1.55;  Black  Prince,  81.10;  Assorted 
Grapes,  S1.40(£i2.70. 

Sept  12.— Two  carloads:  Comlce  Pears,  $2.65@2.70; 
Onondaga  Pears,  $1.55.  Beurre  Bosc  Pears,  81.20. 
Malaga  Grapes,  95c@$1.10;  Tokay  Grapes,  half-crates, 
81-40«.  I  45 

Sept.  12.— Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.80(21; 
some  ripe,  SI  95(^2.30;  Beurre  Clalrgean  Pears.  81  9bi4 
S2.10;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  S1.60@1.75;  Gros  Prunes, 
#1.75(32  05;  German  Prunes,  8  l.Tsai  gO;  Fellenberg 
Prunes,  »1.76;  Kgg  Plums,  81.35i<!1.45. 

pt.  13  —Two  carloads:  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  81  45 
(irl.55;  Barllett  Pears,  #1  85;  half-boxes,  $1.10(ofl.l5; 
Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates,  81.35(32;  double  crates, 
$2  m@2  h";  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates,  55(£e80c; 
double  crates,  81.50;  Japan  Plums,  81.50;  Red  Nectar- 
ines, 8l.75(g,2  40. 

At  Chicago 

Sept.  7.— Three  carloads;  Bartlett  Pears,  $1  90(«2.:10; 
Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  81  60;  Flemish  Beamy  Pears, 
81.60;  Tokay  Grapes,  82.50,  half-crates,  $1  30(<i:  1.40; 
Muscat  Grapes,  #1.75:  half-crates,  90c;  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  .#1 40;  Salway  Peaches,  $1.35;  Freestone 
Peaches,  8130;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  81.20vj1.25; 
Yellow  Free  Peaches,  tl.60;  Yellow  Cling  Peaches, 
$1.25;  Cling  Peaches  81.15;  Gros  Prunes,  81.4(?vi  1.45; 
Fellenberg  Prunes,  81.25;  German  Prunes,  $1.10;  silver 
Prunes,  85C'/i81;  Japan  Plums,  $1  16;  Egg  Plums,  $1.05 
lal.lO. 

Sept.  7.— Four  carloads:  Bartlet  pears,  81  650*2.60; 
Tokay  Grapes,  90c(gl82.20;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates, 
60;v'81.1o;  double  crates,  81.60;  Beurre  Clairgeau 
Pears,  81  60:  Figs,  25/(40c;  Peaches,  75c(a8l.3.5;  Nec 
tarines,  81  35;  Japan  Plums,  80c@$1.35;  Rose  de  Peru 
Grapes,  SOtaSOc;  Malvolse  Grapes,  $l((*l  15;  Fellenberg 
Prunes,  81.10;  Silver  Prunes,  S5c:  Gros  Prunes,  81.40; 
Egg  Plums,  $1.16;  Columbia  Plums,  80c;  Gages.  SOc. 

Sept.  8.— Seven  carloads:  Muscat  Grapes,  single 
crates.  70c(981  60;  Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates,  90c((i 
81  95;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  4(J@80c;  Peaches,  $lt'<l  70^ 
Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  #1.76(^2.1(3;  Beurre  Clairgeau 
Peats,  #1.50(^1-70;  Malaga  (irapes,  55v!80c;  Hungarian 
Prunes,  »1.25(al.50;  Grapes,  70i!i95c;  Nectarines.  81.30; 
Bartlett  Pears,  81.46@2  55;  Egg  Plums,  76c(«81.20; 
Japan  Plums,  85c;  Gros  Prunes,  81.45(;ri.95;  Fellenberg 
Prunes,  .SOC'Sil  30;  Damsons,  $1,40. 

Sept.  8.— Six  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2  15(3)2  66; 
Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  81.60@2:  Beurre  Hardy  Pears, 
81.6'J@1.76ic  Congress  Pears,  $1 50;  Orange  Cling 
Peaches,  »1.10"<1.50;  Roseville  Cling  Peaches,  81.15 
Lemon  Cling  Peaches,  »1.05@1.10;  McKevilt  Cling 
Peaches,  95c(3*1.35;  Quinces,  8i.05@1.3J;  Tokay 
Grapes,  82,40;  half-crales,  81igl.35;  Muscat  Grapes, 
$1.55;  half-crates,  65@80c;  Japan  Plums,  $uai.  10;  Egg 
Plums,  81.10@1.20;  Gros  Prunes,  81.60;  German 
Prunes,  S1.25@l.30.  Some  fruit,  in  a  damaged  condi- 
tion, sold  for  less. 

Sept.  9.— Six  carloads:  Muscat  Grapes,  double 
crates,  $1.25;  single  ciates,  50c([!  l.75;  Malaga  Grapes, 
50(rf85c;  Tokay  Grapes,  65c(3!l.b0.  double  crates,  $2® 
$Z40;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  81.45isl  "5;  Howell 
Pears,  $2.20;  Dutchess  Pears,  81.45;  Deil  Pears,  81.25; 
Bosc  Pears,  $2.5 1;  Onondaga  Pears,  #1.85;  Bart- 
lett Pears,  $l.75(S'2.70;  half-boxes,  $1.30;  Pears, 
$2.50;  half-boxes,  81.15@1.25;  Japan  Plums,  81  15; 
Peaches,  fiOc(5(il.70;  Nectarines,  81.20;  Vicar  Pears, 
$1.30:  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  $1  10@l  35:  Figs,  56c. 

Sept.  9  —Eight  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.25@2.15; 
Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $1.35;  Congress  Pears,  $1  40; 
Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  81  46(efl.65;  Ouandago  Pears, 
81.40(9to  81.46;  Duchess  Pears,  $l,3Si.<l  e.i;  Salway 
Peaches,  81.50;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  #1.15;  White 
Cling  Peaches,  $1.05;  McKevitt  Cling  Peaches,  SI; 
Boseville  Cling  Peaches,  81;  German  Prunes,  81  40; 
Silver  Prunes,  $1.05@1.10;  Fellenberg  Prunes,  »l  35; 
Ickwith  Plums,  $1.26;  (Juinces,  81  5U;  Japan  Plums 
81.06(31.10;  Tokay  Grapes,  $1.90;  half-crates,  Si.C5@ 
81.'2S;  some  small  and  poor  color,  65(tf85c;  Muscat 
Grapes,  8135;  half-crates,  60«T65c;  Grant  Cling 
Peaches,  81.25. 

Sept.  10  -Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  good  con- 
dition, $2.15(3)2.30;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  81  60(81.65' 
Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  81,30(^1.60;  Onondago  Pears, 
81.40;  Doyenne  Pears,  tl.50;  Salway  Peaches,  81  40- 
Susquehanna  Peaches,  $1.36;  Roseville  Cling  Peaches' 
90(a95c;  Tokay  Grapes,  $1.90;  half-crates,  Sk-ri  lo' 
some  without  color,  60@80c;  Muscat  Grapes.  #1  35- 
half-crates,  60c;  Gros  Prunes,  $1.50;  German  Prunes' 
81.16i<il.35;  Kelsey  Japan  Plums,  81;  Egg  Plums  8Sc«t 
$1.10. 

Sept.  10.— Six  carloads:  Bartlett  Fears,  $2(S2  40- 
Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  82('*2.25;  Peaches,  81.15(il  50- 
Tokay  Grapts,  single  crates.  $1  10;  Grapes,  single 
crates,  45c  frSl.40;  Egg  Plums,  85eft*81.20;  Japan  Plums 
$1.20 .11.25;  German  Prunes.  $1.20;  Gros  Prunes  $1  65- 
Silver  Prunes,  85ci>'»l;  Fellenberg  Prunes,  $i  15 
Howell  Pears,  $2.30(<j2.5O;  Verdel  Grapes,  poor  condi- 
tion, 40.'t50c;  Comlce  Pears,  $3.30^^2  60;  Quinces,  $1  55 

Sopt.  12  — Five  carloads:  Comice  Pears,  $2.10(@2!25" 
Duchess  Pears,  $1.50;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears.  $1  50(9 
$1.66;  Howell  Pears,  82,66;  (Quinces,  $1.25(3ii.45;  Dam- 
sons, fiOc;  Bartlett  Pears,  SI. 71X32.45;  half-boxes,  $1  05- 
Peaches,  75c<'r$1.60;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates  55c 
C**1.40;  Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates,  75c@r2:  double 
crates  Muscats,  $1.40;  double  crates  Tokays,  $2;  Rose 
de  Peru  Grapes,  60c;  Plums,  85cis8l.60;  Seckel  Pears 
75c 


per  box;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $1.80;  Beurre  Clairgeau 
Pears,  $1.66;  Salway  Peaches,  81. 25(31. 40;  Edward's 
(.'ling  Peaches,  81.60;  McDevitt  Cling  Peaches,  81.50(9 
$1  65;  George's  Late,  $1.10;  Crawford  Peaches,  $1; 
Grant's  Cling  Peaches,  81;  Lemon  Cling  Peaches,  90c; 
Red  Free  Peaches,  $1  15;  Tokay  Grapes,  $1. 50(32;  halt- 
crates,  7U(g!-5'!;  Muscat  Grapes,  81  35;  half-crates,  60(S 
65c;  some  bad,  45c;  Egg  Plums,  95cig*l.50;  Gros 
Prunes,  $1.50(81  80;  German  Primes,  $1.35;  French 
Prunes,  95o;  Silver  Prunes,  9:)c. 

Sept  13.— Six  carloads:  Muscat  Grapes,  single 
crates,  65c€$l.65;  double  crates,  8l.35(§)1.40;  Tokay 
Grapes,  single  crates,  95c(d)$l  G5;  double  crates,  #2  20 
@2.30;  Malaga  Grapes,  60i<i8ic;  mns,10c.  Egg  Plums, 
90c(9$1.05;  Peaches,  85C(ct#1.5 J;  Bosc  Pears.  $2.30;  Bart- 
lett Pears,  $1  60(!r2.60;  half-boxes,  81.05:  Silver  Prunes, 
$1-  Howell  Pears,  8'2.25;  Superb  Pears,  $2.45;  D'Aujou 
Pears.  $1  90;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2.05;  Diel  Pears, 
81.50;  Vicar  Pears,  $1.30;  Pears,  $2;  Verdell  Grapes,  70c 

At  Boston. 

Sept.  7.— Three  carloads  :  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.66® 
2  40;  Tokay  Grapes,  half-crates,  $1.35@2;  Rose  de  Peru 
Grapes.  75c(395c;  Muscat  Grapes,  half-crates,  70c@95c; 
Black  Malvoise  Grapes,  95c;  Susquehanna  Peaches, 
$1.50;  Golden  Cling  Peaches,  8l.'20;  Lemon  Cling 
Peaches,  $U«1.15;  Cream  Cling  Peaches,  95c;  Mc- 
Kevitt CI  ng  Peaches,  85c(!j9i)c;  Rose  Cling  Peaches, 
85(a90i;;  Orange  Cliug  P^aihes,  ySc((f  1.25;  L&te  Craw- 
ford Peaches,  $1  31;  Kelsy  Japan  Piums.  81.10i,<i2;  Gios 
Prunts.  $1.10@1  '25;  Sliver  Prunes,  80i.@81.O5. 

Sept.  8.— Two  carloads:  Gros  Prunes.  $1.30@1.75 
German  Prunes,  81.26@l.35;  Silver  Prunes,  SOc;  Bart 
lett  Pears,  $1.10a:2.8n;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2.35; 
Egg  Plums,  95c«?81.40:  Japan  Plums,  $1.05;  Orange 
Cliug  Peaches,  81.15i"1.20;  Late  Crawford  Peaches 
$1.3u;  Lemon  Cling  Peaches,  $1  15;  Taylor  Cling 
Peaches,  $1.'25, 

Sept  10.— Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  83.20; 
halt-crates,  #1  35@2  10:  Muscat  Grapes,  half-crates 
86cin#  .05;  Golden  Cling  Peaches,  8130;  McKevitt 
Cliug  Peaches,  95c(g81.1d  Rosfville  Cling  Peaches, 
$1. 05- White  ding  Peaches,  95c;  Red  Nectarines,  $'2ia 
1.'25;  Bartlett  Pears.  81.55@1.85. 

Sept.  13  —Three  carloads:  Salway  Peaches,  $1.50; 
Susquehanna  Peaches,  $1.25(^1  60;  Lemon  Cling 
leaches,  Sl.25@1.50;  White  Cling  Peaches,  $1.30; 
Golden  Cling  Peaches,  81.40;  Roseville  Cling  Peaches, 
81.35;  Bartlett  Pears,  81. 60«(2. 10;  Tokay  Graces,  83  50; 
hall-crates,  $'.40irfl.76;  Muscat  Grapes,  $2  10;  half- 
crates,  $l(ai.'20. 

At  Minneapolis. 

Sept.  8.— One  carload :   Pears,  81.65vn. 85;  Peaches, 

$l;35(r(1.40. 

Sept.  8  —Three  carloads  :  Orange  Cling  Peaches, 
81. ■20(31. 35;  Lemon  i;ling  Peaches,  $1(31  '25;  White 
Cliug  Peaches,  $1,10(31.25;  McKevitt  Cling  Peachet, 
#115;  Gros  Prunes,  Sl.Som  1.9,5;  German  Prunes,  $1.20 
MI  1.30;  Egg  Plums,  81.15®1.30;  Red  Nectarines,  $1; 
Muscat  Grapes,  $165;  half-crates,  85C(f(95c:  Tokay 
Grapes,  half-crates,  $1®1.'20;  Barllett  Pears,  90c(*l  85; 
Howell  Pears,  $1.70;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  $1.15® 
1  60. 

Sept.  9  — Three  carloads  :  Peaches,  $1@1.30;  Pears, 
$l.6cia2.  Grapes,.  60(nSl  40;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  70c; 
Muscat  Grapes,  80c;  Tokay  Grapes,  $1.25;  Plums 

#1(31.55 

Sept.  10  — Two  CJirloads  ;  Gros  Prunes,  $l.70(gl.76; 
German  Prunes.  #1  20/' 125;  Silver  Prunes,  85c;  Dam- 
son Plums.  $1.80;  Egg  Plums.  70  i3l.05;  Bartlett  Pears, 
$l.6iH'2;  Beurre  Bardy  Pears.  $1  85;  Beurre  Clairgeau 
Pears,  $1  65@1  75;  (iuinces.  82  20. 

Sept.  13.— Four  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.25® 
2.35;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  #1.55;  Tokay  Grapes,  S2; 
half-crates,  85c®81.2fl;  Muscat  Grapes.  $1;  balf-crates, 
60@75c;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  $1(S1.'26;  While  Cling 
Peaches,  $1.26;  Red  >ectarines,  9)0. 

Sept.  13.  —  Three  carloads:  Pears.  $1.10@116; 
Peaches,  $l(Vi  1.20;  Malaga  Grapes,  56c;  Qainces,  $1.70 
(81.75. 

At  Omaha. 

Sept  9,— Three  carloads :  Peaches,  $1  25(.<?1.50; 
Pears,  $1.25(32  26;  (Quinces.  $1.50i3l  75. 

Sept  12.— Three  carloads:  Pears.  $1  60<g2;  Plams, 
81®1.25;  Peaches,  8l,25(3l.a0;  Bartlett  Pears,  81.25(a2. 

At  Montreal. 

S°pt.  7.— Three  carloads  :  Susquehanna  Peaches, 
$1.25(31.65;  White  Cling  Peaches,  $1  25;  Rose  Cling 
Peaches,  $1.35;  Lemon  Cling  Peaches,  $110(31.15; 
Cream  Cling  Peaches,  S1.10("1.15;  Strawberry  Cling 
Peaches,  $1  10(31.16;  Barllett  Pears,  $l.-25(33:  Tokay 
Grapes,  half-crates.  $1 30@2  10;  Black  Hamburg 
Grapes,  half-crates,  65c;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  halt- 
crates,  75c;  Golden  Cling  Peaches,  $1.40;  Orange 
Cling  Peaches,  $l.25(3l.5&. 


Sept  12.— Six  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears  averaged  $2  fingers. 


How  TO  Train  Children — Be  very 
vigilant  over  thy  child  in  the  April  of  his 
understanding,  lest  the  frosts  of  May  nip 
his  blossoms.  While  he  is  a  tender  twig, 
straighten  him;  whilst  he  is  a  new  vessel, 
season  him;  such  as  thou  makest  him,  such 
commonly  shalt  thou  find  him.  Let  his 
first  lesson  be  obedience,  and  the  second 
shall  be  what  thou  wilt.  Give  him  educa 
tion  in  good  letters,  to  the  utmost  of  thy 
ability  and  his  capacity.  Season  his  youth 
with  the  love  of  his  Creator,  and  make  the 
(ear  of  his  God  the  beginning  oi  his  knowl- 
edge. If  he  have  an  active  spirit,  rather 
rectify  than  curb  it;  but  reckon  idleness 
among  his  chiefest  faults.  As  his  judgment 
ripens,  observe  his  inclination  and  tender 
him  a  calling  that  shall  not  cross  it.  Forced 
marriages  and  callings  seldom  prosper. 
Show  him  both  the  mow  and  the  plow,  and 
prepare  him  as  well  for  the  danger  of  the 
skirmish  as  possess  him  with  the  honor  of 
the  prize. — Quarles. 


A  REMARKABLE  imitation  of  black  wal- 
nut may  be  manufactured  from  poor  pine, 
the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  article 
being  such  as  to  defy  detection,  except  upon 
very  close  examination.  To  accomplish  this, 
one  part  of  walnut  peel  extract  is  mixed 
with  six  parts  of  water,  and  with  this  solu- 
tion the  wood  is  coated.  When  the  material 
is  hall-dry,  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  with  water,  is  rubbed  on  it  and  the 
made  walnut  is  ready  for  use. 


That  which  is  popularly  known  as  the 
funny  bone,  just  at  the  point  of  the  elbow, 
is  in  reality  not  a  bone  at  all,  but  a  nerve 
which  lies  near  the  surface,  and  which,  on 
getting  a  knock  or  blow,  causes  the  well- 
known  tingling  sensation  in  the  arms  and 


The  Balloon  in  War.— A  series  of  in- 
teresting experiments  was  conducted  the 
other  night  at  Stanford  Bridge  grounds, 
London,  with  balloon  and  apparatus  invented 
and  improved  by  Mr.  Eric  Bruce  for  use  in 
m  litary  signaling  at  n'ght  over  intervening 
woods  and  hills,  says  the  London  A'ews. 
Within  the  balloon  are  hung  on  a  small 
swinging  ladder  six  incandescent  lamps, 
connected  by  insulated  cable  with  a  battery 
on  the  ground,  worked  that  night  at  24  volts 
and  giving  60  candlepower  of  illumination. 
By  ready  manipulation  of  the  buttons  at  the 
instrument,  the  operator  flashes  on  the  trans- 
lucent sides  of  the  balloon  the  signals  of  the 
Morse  or  any  code,  and  these  can  be  easily 
read  at  a  distance  of  six  miles.  The  balloon 
used  was  a  small  one  of  i8  feet  diameter, 
containing  1000  feet  of  gas,  and  was  held  by 
a  cable  at  a  height  of  300  feet.  The  strong 
wind  prevailing  rendered  the  position  of  the 
balloon  unsteady  and  uncertain,  but  the  sig- 
nals were,  nevertheless,  read  by  military  ex- 
perts and  answered  from  a  station  on  land. 
The  experiments  were  witnessed  by  Prince 
Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  by  military  at- 
taches of  the  Chinese  and  other  embassies, 
and  a  number  of  scientific  men.  The  ex- 
periments were  varied  by  hanging  the  lamps 
outside  below  the  neck  of  the  balloon  and 
flashing  direct.  The  illuminated  balloon, 
when  a  few  feet  above  ground,  gives  a  beau- 
tiful light,  and  can  be  utilized  when  required 
for  executing  work  at  night. 

The  Croton  Aqueduct  Syste.m,— Al- 
though something  like  $25,000000  have 
been  expended  already  on  the  New  York 
water  system,  including  abaut  $15,000,000 
for  a  new  aqueduct  to  provide  adequately 
for  the  future  wants  of  the  city,  a  new  dam 
in  the  valley  of  the  Croton  river  is  necessary, 
which  will  coit  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,- 
150,000.  So  far  as  the  Aqueduct  Commis- 
sioners know,  this  is  by  a  large  figure  the 
?rea'est  sum  ever  proposed  to  be  expended 
in  a  dam  for  aqueduct  purposes,  at  least  in 
this  country.  Contractors  were  invited  to 
submit  bids,  and  the  enormity  of  the  work, 
the  large  amount  of  bonds  required,  and  the 
great  capital  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  limited 
the  number  of  bidders.  Only  six  firms  made 
propositions,  and  the  sums  they  offered  to 
do  the  work  for  varied  in  round  numbers 
from  $3,5oo,o<x>  to  $5,566,000.  The  contract 
was  awarded  to  ex-Commissioner  of  Street- 
Cleaning  J.  S.  Coleman  at  his  figure  of  $4, 
'40)573-  Engineers  the  world  over  will 
watcli  the  construction  of  this  dam  with  live- 
ly interest.  Some  difficult  problems  ate  to 
be  solved.  An  enormous  watershed  is  to  be 
controlled  by  it.  It  is  to  be  furnished  really 
as  a  reservoir,  wherein  are  to  be  dammed  up 
the  entire  weters  of  the  Croton  watershed; 
containing  thousands  of  millions  of  gallons, 
and  from  it  are  to  be  drawn  such  supplies  as 
the  present  aqueduct  does  not  furnish. 

Celluloid. — It  is  said  that  celluloid  was 
discovered  in  1689  by  Hyatt.  It  is  prepared 
by  directing  a  jet  of  a  mixture  of  five  parts 
sulphuric  acid  and  two  parts  nitric  acid  upon 
a  roll  of  unsized  paper,  which  is  slowly  un- 
rolled by  machinery  to  receive  it.  It  then 
becomes  pyroxylin,  a  variety  of  nitrocellu- 
lose. After  washing,  the  compound  is  ground 
with  camphor  until  thoroughly  incorporated, 
and  then  dried  under  a  hydraulic  press  be- 
tween bibulous  paper,  again  ground  and 
compressed  in  a  special  apparatus  and  heat- 
ed to  a  certain  temperature,  when  it  becomes 
a  translucent,  hartl  and  elastic  substance, 
capable  of  high  p:)lish.  When  heated  to  250* 
F.  it  becomes  soft  and  malleable,  can  be 
drawn  into  very  thin  leaves,  which,  being 
mixed  with  various  colored  substances,  is 
made  into  a  variety  of  articles.  It  is  soluble 
in  methyl  alcohol,  amyl  acetate,  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol,  either  ethylic  ormethylic, 
in  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  in  twice  its 
weight  of  hydrochloric  acid,  etc. 

A  Novel  Candlestick. — The  make  an 
unusual  kind  of  candlestick  insert  an  iron 
nail  in  the  lower  end  of  a  short  candle  in  or- 
der to  make  that  end  heavier  and  place  the 
whole  in  a  glass  containing  enough  water  to 
reach  the  upper  edge  of  the  candle  without 
wetting  the  wick.  As  the  candle  burns  it 
grows  lighter  and  lighter  and  rises  gradual- 
ly as  it  diminishes  in  length,  so  that  the 
lighted  end  always  remains  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Moreover,  the  outside  of 
the  candle  being  cooled  off  will  melt  much 
more  slowly  than  usual  and  the  flame  will 
make  a  little  hollow  in  the  center.  This 
hollow  place  also  helps  in  making  the  can- 
dle float  and  preserves  the  wick  from  the 
water.  Thus  the  candle  will  continue  to 
burn  until  the  wick  is  consumed. 


It  appears  that  a  colored  or  dark  pigment 
in  the  olfactory  regions  is  essential  to  perfect 
smell.  In  cases  where  animals  are  pure 
white,  they  are  usually  totally  devoid  of  both 
smell  and  taste;  and  some,  the  white  cat, 
for  instance,  are  almost  invariably  deaf. 
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Red  Spider  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Some  of  the  orchardists  are  complaining 
hat  the  red  spider,  which  attacks  the  pear, 
>rune  and  almond  trees,  has  made  its  ap- 
>earaDce  in  this  locality.  The  fi'St  effect 
loticfd  from  the  presence  of  the  spider  is 
he  falling  of  the  leaves.  To  discover  if  a 
ree  is  infested  or  not,  shake  the  leaves  over 
I  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  if  they  are  there, 
he  spiders  can  be  seen  on  the  paper,  al- 
hough  they  are  very  small.  Following  are 
irections  lor  making  a  solution  that  will  kill 
he  spiders  and  work  no  injury  to  the  trees. 
This  preparation  has  been  used  at  the  Car- 
nelita  and  Mount  Campbell  vineyards,  and 
s  highly  recommended  by  Mr.  Earl: 

-irae  25  pounds 

jlphur  2o  pounds 

alt  15  pounds 

DIRECTIONS. 

Winter  remedy — Take  10  pounds  of  lime, 
o  pounds  of  sulphur  and  20  gallons  of  water; 
loil  until  the  sulphur  is  thoroughly  dissolved. 
Take  the  remaining  15  pounds  o(  lime  and 
5  pounds  of  salt,  and  when  thoroughly 
lacked,  mix  together  and  add  enough  water 
o  make  in  all  60  gallons  of  solution,  strain 
nd  spray  warm. 

Summer  remedy — Add  to  the  above  solu- 
ion  two  times  as  much  water  as  you  have  so- 
ution,  or  two  gallons  of  water  to  one  of  the 
olution.  It  is  also  thought  best  to  use  10 
lounds  of  salt  instead  of  15  in  the  summer 
emedy. 

The  winter  remedy  is  never  to  be  used  on 
rees  while  in  foliage,  for  the  reason  that 
here  is  great  danger  of  killing  the  tree. 
The  solu  ion  should  be  kept  well-stiried 
ihWe  spraying.  If  drawn  on  a  wagon,  the 
notion  of  vehicle  is  sufficient.  Spray  on 
he  underside  ot  the  leaves,  as  that  is  the 
ilace  the  spiders  stay.  Three  men  and 
earn  can  spray  40  acres  daily  of  two-year- 
Id  trees. — Reedly  Exponent. 
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Agricultural  Fairs. 

state  Fairs. 

TATE.  PLACE  AND  SEC'Y.  DATE. 

)rpgon,  Salem,  ).  T.  Gregg  Sept.  12-17 

"alifornia,  Sacramento.  Edwin  F.  Smith. S^pt.  5-17 

Vashington,  Spokane  Sepi.  19-24 

Jevada,  Reno,  C.  H.  Stoddard  Sept.  10-14 

District  Fairs. 

PLACE  AND  SEC'Y.  DATE. 

—Stockton  Sept.  19-Oct.i 

—Santa  Clara,  George  H.  Bragg  . .  Sept  26-Oct  5 

—Los  Angeles  Oct.  3-5 

-Salinas  City.  J.  J.  Kelley  Oct.  4-8 

—  Rohnerville.  G.  Underwood  Sept.  19-23 

-Yreka,  C.  S.  Smith  Oct.  5-8 

— Sierraville,  Fred  Blinman  Oct,  3-7 

— Lakeport,  H.  A.  McCraney  S  pi.  27,  Oct.  i 

—Santa  Cruz,  Oscar  L.  Gordon   Oct.  10-15 

-Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  Oct.  11-16 

—San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  H.  Barrett,  S  pt  27-Oct  1 

—Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sept.  27-30 

—Auburn,  F.  D.  Adams  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

—Fresno,  J.  M.  Reuck  S  pt.  26-Oct.  i 

— Escondido,  G  M.  Dannals  S<*pt.  21-24 

—lone,  C.  T.  La  Gr^ve  "^ept.  27-3C. 

-  R  dding,  H  R.  Hudson  

—Sin  Bernardino  

-Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Beckett  Oct  3-7 

-Hollister,  A.  D.Shaw  Oct.  11-15 

— Meiced  

— Va  lejo  Oct.  4-8 

— Lompoc,  W,  L  Nichols  Sfi>'.  20-23 

—Modesto  S  pt.  28-Oct.  I 


Complimentary  Samples. 


Persona  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  tc 
eiamlie  Its  oootents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
circulaf.ag  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serviB.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 8  m'  s  ,  $1;  10  mo8.,  $2;  15  mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  (or  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  ottie  s. 


Our  Ageuts. 

J.  C.  HoAG — 8an  Francisco. 
R.  G  Bailky— San  Francisco. 
Geo.  W1L8ON— Sacramento.  Cal. 
Samtel  B.  Cljff— Creston,  Cal. 
Mb8.  Bruck  B.  Lbb— Tehama  Co 

A.  C.  GODFBKY— Oregon. 
W.  H.  MoBRAY— California. 

B.  H.  ScBABFFLE— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Co'l. 

C.  E.  RoBKBTSoN— Humholdt  Co. 

Cbas.  K.  TowN8KNi>— Nevada  and  Placer  Go's, 
R  G  Hdston— Montana. 


The  biggest  university  in  the  world  is  at 
Cairo,  Egypt — a  country  which  is  not  men- 
tioned at  all  in  the  statistics — and  it  has 
11,000  students. 


BARGAINS  IN  LAND. 

Choice — 20  acre  tract  ntar  Haywards,  10  acres  bear- 
ing fruit,  tSSOO.  Six  acres  (u  block)  P.lo  Alto  tract, 
17000.  Lots  in  town  ot  Belmont,  SOxSOO,  tS30  rac  h 
lb  acres  near  Belmont.  $3S0  per  acre.  Choice  lot, 
N.  W.  Corner,  40x130,  Oakland,  $1  700.  Fotir  fine  lots, 
3ity  of  Fresno,  $aS00.  40  acres  near  Los  Oatoe,  Im- 
proved, $aS00.  Also,  other  choice  property  tor  sale 
cheap,  all  on  Msy  terms.  JOHN  r.  BTXBKI'  , 
49  Market  St.,  San  FranoUeo. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABIISHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPriONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4t  miles  north  of  Naia. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


NEW  PEACHES! 

CROSS  BRED  SEEDLINGS. 


All  Lovers  of  Fine  Frait  Write  for  De- 
scriptive Circular.  Address 


SanRaaoiiVallej  Nwf. 

A  Fine  Assortment  of  Teciduoas  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  1 -year-old,  grown  on  New 
land  Without  Irrigation.  Large  Stock  of 

ALMONDS,  JUNE  BUDDED. 

We  can  guarantee  every  tree  we  have  grown  true  to 
Uble  an  i  free  from  pest, 

We  uesire  an  oider  from  every  fruit  section  of  the 
State  and  solicit  a  liberal  coirespondence. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Caovlile,  Contra  Ooeta  County,     •  Cal. 


BLOOMINGTON  (PH<ENIX)  NURSHRY. 
600  ACRES.     13  GREENHOUSES. 

^ri?FF5^  Catalogue 
I     I   m^HMH%^      Mailed  Free. 

ampPLANTS 

We  oifer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings  -.uiA 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings 
Established  1852. 

Phenix  Nursery  Company, 

8occ<a>or«  toSlD.NEY  TCTTLG  A  IC,  BLOUIILNUTUN,  ILU 


the  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Knowi  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
I  articulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  RMITH,  TaoaTlUe, 
A,  T.  FOSTER,  DlzoD, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  RON,  VIsalla. 


HEADQUARTERS 

—yilH  THK  — 

LINCOLN 

CORELESS 

PEAR. 

THE  LATEST 

and  BEST. 


Pond  for  I'ataloKUP. 
J.S.  COLLI  NS*  SON,  MOORESTOWN,  N.J. 


FRUITS. 

401  VARIETlESof 

HHST  SOUTSolAppl.', 

Pfiiob, Cherry,  I'car.l'l  11  III, 
Quince,  St  raw  ht'rr\-.  Hasp- 
berry,  iilucklierry,  (irape, 
Currant,  (Jooseberry,  etc. 
Also  Clicstnuts,  WalnutK, 
Trifoliate  Orange.  KleaK- 
nuM  1,'intripeH  arul  otbcr 

N<>vi;i>Tii:s. 

BERRIES. 


BEADQUARTEBS 

For  Hare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Ornnge 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  sa'ely  shipped  every- 
wheie.  Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalrgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  tubjsct. 

RKamONKH  BROS 
Uneoo,  Fl». 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BftRTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry,  Peach,  Apricot, 
NectarlDe,  Quince,  Orape  Vicea 
and  Small  Fruits. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-uearing 
Trees  Sbade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,    Sbrubs,  Etc 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  f  jr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysviile  Cal. 


APPI  FTREES 

for  Nur.serymen,  <Iealers.  or  commercial  planters. 

in  car  loads  or  box  lots. 
See  our  prices  before  buying.  They  are  very  low 

PnnTGRAFTS 

Apple  Grafts  at  S:J..50  per  tlioiisand. 
I  rune  (.ratts  (on  Mariana  storks)  at  S9  per  m. 
Pear  (traits  at  >i!S.OO  perm. 
All  lirst  class  and  best  of  material  used,  fob 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

No.  1,  graded  3-16th,  and  all  up  at  Si  1.10  per  m- 
and  Pear  Stocks,  .same  t'rarU-,  at  *7..'50  per  m,  f.o.b! 
t  ree  of  disease.  We  are  strictly  wholesalers,  and 
Krciw  nothing  but  the  above  stock.  Our  trade  has 
ttrown  to  immense  proportions  (second  to  none) 
tlirough  the  merits  of  our  goods. 

Send  for  samples.    For  full  particulars,  address 
Il.C.GRAVES  &  SONS,  I.ee's  Summit.  Mo. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES 

(Successor  to  Luthkr  Bubb»nk.) 

PEARS.  APPLES.  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

nVTo  Buss. 

JN'o  Sulsistlt-ULtlns. 

Sif  Ntw  price  list  tree  on  application. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


HOil/  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A   MANUAL  OF   METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF   THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embody ioK  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  lueiiierienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  w  Ich  Calif ornia  la  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Urn  Octavo-599  Pages,  FQly  Illnsiratefl. 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

PDBLISHBD  BT 

THE3  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 
fuBLisHKBS  Pacific  Rxtral  Pbkss, 

220  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street, 

HAN  FRANOI80O.  OAL 


SMALL  STEAM  ENGINES. 


Two-Horse  PowerEngine 

WITH  STEEL  BOILER. 

Cheap  !  Beliable  !  Safe 

Automatic  Boiler  Feed,  Auto- 
matic Fop  Safety  Valve,  Steel 
Boiler.  Coat  of  runninff  guaran- 
teed not  to  exceed  five  oenta  per 
horse  power  per  hour.  Nothing 
equal  to  It  ever  before  offered  fot 
the  price. 


ild  seven  sizes,  from 
inc  horse  power  ;  both 
and  horizontal,  adapt- 
needs  of  machinists, 
laundryiiien,  dairy* 
arincrs. 

Hng^incs  arc  sultahle 
urpose  requiring' cheap 
and  reliable  power. 
Our  prices  are  ex- 
ceptionally low. 

Send  for  free  illus- 
trated price  list. 


G.  Q.  WIOKSON  &  CO., 

3  &  5  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Z*6  N.  Mala  St.,  Loa  AnKeles.      141  Front  St.,  Portland. 


(dticatiooal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Dran-iaj;  and  AssayinK, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PBANOISOO.OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Dree,  $J8;  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  ISO. 
ESTABLI.SHED  1864  tS"  Send  tor  circular. 


Analytical  Chemists  and  Assayers. 

ESTABUSHED  18S7  —  109i  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Angeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  best  laboratory 
In  Southern  California  and  are  prepared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer^ 
tilizers.  Etc    ASSAYING  TAUGHT. 


AOTUAI.    BUSINESS  PRAOTICE. 


LIFE  80HOI.ABSHIF8,  «7S. 

Booklieepiog,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
E'  gUsh  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po* 
aitions.    Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROBlNSuN.  Prep. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE. 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOI.I.AR8  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  tha 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  hag 
Its  graduates  In  eveiy  part  of  the  State. 
CV  SSNS  FOR  ClRODLAB. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  &  HALEY.  Secretary. 


FACTORY: 


Cor.  Jefferson  &  First  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal, 

MANUFACTUBEES  OF 

ACID,  ALKALINE  AND  WATER-PROOF 
PAINTS, 

Superior  to  anything  ol  the  kind  in  the  market  for 

IRON,  WOOD  AND  TIN. 

Dnequaled  for  Submerged  Timbers.   Red  and  Brown 
Paints  for  Roofs,  Warehouses,  Stables,  Fences, 
Etc.,  mixed  Ready  for  Pse.  Also, 
Sheathing  Paper,  Portable  Cal- 
ifornia Mastic  Roofing, 
the  Best  in  the 
Market 
for 


AND  UNKQUALED  FOE 


Teredo-Proof  Pile 
Covering. 

This  Company  also  Manufactures  a  Ualinlne 
Compound  for 

RENDERING    BOOTS    AND  SHOES 
WATERPROOF. 

The  same  is  a  superior  article  for  Preserving  Harness 
rendering  It  Impervious  to  Moisture  and 
keeping  it  always  pliable  and  soft. 

Send  to  Factor.^',  Jefferson  an<I  First  Street*, 
Oaklanc*  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 

Soda  and  Insecticide. 
T.        o'-A-cisLjetoixr  c«3  co.. 

Sole  Agents, 

*to.  5  MARKET  ST..       .      San  FranclBOO. 


EVhPURATOR 

THE  ZIRfltyflERMAN 
Tlio  Ktniiiliird  itlnfliine 
Different  size,  and  prloei.  Illastratod  Catalogue  free. 
TUB  BLVUIKU  If  MS  WOKKtt  CO.,  ClnclooaU.  O 

JAMBS  LINFOBTH.  Asrt..  87Market8t  8  F 


FRUIT 


Crcech-Loadfr 
$7.50. 

RIFLES  S200 

IVATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 


ThfPowei  Li?  Clement  Co. 

ICa  Hnln  SI.,  Clntinn>tl,(/ 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Qarey 
giMn^  the  results  of  long  ex,erl- 
enco  In  Southern  California.  IM 
pages,  cloth  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduoed  price  of  76  eta.  per  copy. 
nKWRr  PUB.  OO.,K0Market.B.F. 
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BUGGIES,  ROAD  WAGONS,  CARTS, 

OF  i^LL  KINDS. 


No.  25.  Speeder,  With  Qibbs  Patent  Foot  Rest. 


No.  18.   Two-Seat  Pleasure  Cart  or  Market  Wagon. 


No.  17.   Road  Wagon. 


No.  14.   Phaeton  Body  Cart. 


>x=t.xox:a. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


1 


WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 
Never  Requires  Oiling  or  Climbing  of  Towers. 

Quaranteea  mote  durable  wltbout  oil  ttian  other  mills 
that  are  oiled. 
Praoticslly,  this  mill  requirea  no  attention.  Truly  a  Gem  and  worth 
its  weight  Id  KOld.  It  combines  Beauty,  Strength,  Durability  and 
Simplicity.  Governs  Iteelf  perfectly,  is  eacily  erected  and  Is  sold  on 
Its  merits  In  tact  It  is  the  best  mill  on  earth.  They  are  geared  back 
three  to  one — the  whole  making  three  revolutions  to  one  stroke  of  the 
pump— miking  them  run  in  the  lightest  wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  la 
made  entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  Ei^'h  one  of  nur  Oem  Wtndmil  s 
is  warranted.  If  not  Eatlsfactory  freight  will  be  paid  both  way«  and 
money  rtfunded. 

Send  for  Oatalogae— Mailed  Free. 

WE  ALSO  CAR^ 

Pumps  of  all  kinds,  Tank*i''*'^3(!i'f3;5;^Mngs, 
Hose,  Etc. 


Perfection  of  Principle  Attained  in  Windmills. 


Rune  Wben  ethers  stand.  Nolselesa  Self- 
OIUdk   Bearings.    Resu  atlon  Perfect. 
Two  Turns  of  Wheel  One  LiOng  Stt  oke. 


HERCULES. 

R.F.WILSON,  ™ 


898. 


These  pumps  ars  made  especially  to  take  the  place  of  our  more  expensive 
Suction  and  Force  Pumps;  they  have  a  brass  stuffing-box,  nicely  turned  up 
and  finished,  through  which  a  brafs-cased  piston  rod  puses;  a  brass  valve 
seat,  and,  with  a  revolving  brake  and  bearer,  It  is  available  in  any  Imaginable 
poeltion.  Tou  are  capable  of  forcing  water  Into  a  tank  or  attaching  a  hose  to 
the  spout  of  pump  for  washing  windows,  carriages,  waterlog  gardens,  sprink- 
ling streets,  etc.  It  is  the  most  valuable  pump  for  extinguishing  fires,  etc. 
This  pump  Is  adapted  tor  wells  where  It  is  not  over  28  feet  to  water;  they 
win  force  water  60  feet  In  height  if  necessary. 


FOR  WINDMILL  OR  HAND  USE. 

Send  (or  our  Catalogue  giving  full  discrlition  of  all  kinds  of  Porno*,  for 
Baad,  Windmill  and  Power  Use. 

BEASS  GOODS.  HOSE,  POWERS,  in  fact,  everything 
connected  with  Pomp  and  Pipe  Business. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE. 

WOODiN  k  LITTLE, 

312  &  314  Market  St.,     San  Franciseo,  Cal. 


NO  JERK. 

I  will  sell  in  places 
where  I  have  no 
agenfcy  qne  ortwo 
windmills  at  a 
special  low  rate  to  intrcduce  them. 

A  special  lot  of  TANK  that  MUdT  be 
sold,  made  of  clear,  dry  redwood. 

Hercules,  Improved  Davis  and  San  Joaauin 
Windmills,  Tanks,  Etc. 

Write  for  prices  and  tetitimonials. 

Special  BiROiiNB— One  16-H.  P.  Otto  Qas  Engine.  One 
20-H.  P,  Portable  Steam  Engine. 

WORKS:  Cor.  Mala  Sc  Otter  Streets,  OFFIOB: 
847  Commerce  Street,  STOCKTON,  OALi. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


TWO  IN  ONE. 


The  only  machine  that  will  grade  with  equal  facility  both  green  and  dried  fruits.  It  is  desirable  to  grade  - 
prunes  both  before  they  are  dried  ami  absolutely  necessary  aftor. 

It  Is  the  best  economy  to  have  one  machine  which  you  can  use  tor  both  green  and  dried  fruit,  nvlng  time 
money  and  valuable  space.   No  complicated  machinery  to  get  out  of  order  and  do  Imperfect  work. 

No  machine  compares  with  this  lo  speed.   Will  grade  apricots  for  drying-,  also  walnuts  and  paeans. 

W.  C.  HAMILTON,  near  Narrow  Gange  B.  K.  SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  00. 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


The  World's  Fair  Buildings. 

In  connection  with  the  general  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exhibition  which  was  recently  pre- 
sented on  this  page,  a  promise  was  made  to  give  views  of 
the  individual  structures  as  occasion  offered.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  we  have  on  this  page  two 
buildings  which  will  perhaps  prove  among  the 
most  attractive  of  the  fair  to  most  visitors. 

The  Administration  Building  is  expected  to 
be  the  most  imposing  and  beautiful  of  all  the 
great  palaces  to  be  erected  on  the  World's  Fair 
grounds.  It  will  be  the  most  ornate,  and  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  much  the  most  costly  of 
them  all.  It  is  situated  upon  a  slight  eminence 
already  known  as  the  "administration  hill," 
and  from  it  the  observer  will  gain  a  realistic 
sense  of  the  distinctive  features  and  general 
magnitude  of  this  stupendous  undertaking.  At 
this  point  he  is  practically  in  the  center  of  the 
sites  allotted  to  the  principal  buildings  and  the 
system  of  terrace  work  which  will  surround 
them. 

The  cost  of  the  Administration  building  was 
estimated  at  $50,000,  and  it  covers  an  area  225 
feet  square.  It  consists  of  four  pavilions,  84 
feet  square,  one  at  each  of  the  four  angles  of  the 
square  of  the  plan,  and  connected  by  a  great 
central  dome,  120  feet  in  diameter  and  250  feet 
in  height,  leaving  in  the  center  of  each  facade  a 
recess  82  feet  wide,  within  which  is  a  grand  en- 
trance to  the  building.  The  general  design  is  in 
the  style  of  the  French  renaissance,  carried  out 
in  the  academic  manner  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts.  The  first  great  story  is  in  the  Doric  or- 
der, of  heroic  proportions,  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  balustrade,  and  having  great  piers  at  the 
angles  of  each  pavilion,  crowned  with  sculpture. 
The  second  story,  with  its  lofty  colonnade,  is  in 
the  Ionic  order.  Externally  the  design  may  be 
divided  in  its  height  into 
three  principal  stages.  The 
first  stage  consists  of  four 

pavilions,  corresponding  in   

height  with  the  various 
buildings  grouped  about  it, 
which  are  about  65  feet 
high.  The  second  stage, 
which  is  of  the  same 
height,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  central  rotunda,  175 
feet  square,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  an  open  colon- 
nade of  noble  proportions, 
it  being  20  feet  wide  and  40 
feet  high,  with  columns 
four  feet  in  diameter.  This 
colonnade  ia  reached  by 
staircases  and  elevators 
from  the  four  principal 
halls,  and  is  interrupted  at 
the  angles  by  corner  pavil- 
ions, crowned  with  domes 
and  groups  of  statuary. 
The  third  stage  consists  of 

the  base  of  the  great  dome,  30  feet  in  height  and  octagonal 
in  form,  and  the  dome  itself,  rising  in  graceful  lines,  rich- 
ly ornamented  with  heavily  molded  ribs  and  sculptural 
panels,  and  having  a  large  skylight  of  glass  to  light  the  in- 
terior. At  each  angle  of  the  octagonal  base  are  large, 
sculptured  eagles,  and  along  the  springing  lines  are  panels, 
with  rich  garlands.  This  great  dome  will  be  gilded,  and 
rising  at  the  end  of  the  long  vistas,  which  open  up  in  every 


direction,  across  the  lagoons  and  between  the  adjoining 
palatial  buildings,  will  form  a  fitting  crown  to  the  whole 
system  of  buildings  and  environment. 

The  other  building  shown  upon  this  page  is  that  de- 
voted to  electrical  science  and  art.  In  view  of  the  aston- 
ishing progress  recently  made  in  the  application  of  elec- 


ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING,  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


ELECTRICITY   BUILDING,   WORLD'S  FAIR   AT  CHICAGO. 


tricity  to  human  uses,  it  is  probable  that  great  popular  in- 
terest will  center  in  this  structure.  The  building  is  345  by 
709  feet,  thus  covering  an  area  of  nearly  six  acres,  and  its 
cost  is  estimated  at  $375,000.  Naturally,  the  largest  ex- 
hibitor in  the  Electricity  Building  will  be  Thomas  A. 
Ediaon.  He  applied  for  35,000  feet  of  apace,  or  about  one 
seventh  of  all  that  the  Electricity  Building  contains,  and 
has  determined  "  that  his  display  at  the  Fair  shall  be  the 


greatest  achievement  of  his  life.  In  talking  of  his  appli- 
cation for  space  Mr.  Edison  admitted  that  he  was  asking 
for  a  large  section  of  the  building, '  but  every  inch  will  be 
put  to  good  purpose,'  he  added.  '  I  shall  not  waste  a  foot 
of  the  area  assigned  to  me,  but  will  present.a.series  of  the 
most  interesting  electrical  inventions  ever  produced  ",  He 
is  making  an  almost  innumerable  list  of  novel 
and  spectacular  exhibits.  Oiher  electricians  are 
not  idle,  and  the  building  promises  to  be  crowd- 
ed throughout. 

Good  Prices  foe  Wine  Grapes.— The 
market  for  wine  grapes  opened  this  season  at 
quite  an  advance  on  prices  which  have  obtained 
at  any  time  within  the  past  four  years.  The  ad- 
vance emphasizes  the  shortage  in  the  crop  and 
gives  assurance  of  better  prices  for  California 
wines.  Already  the  price  of  the  latter  for  cel- 
lar parcels  of  the  1891  vintage  has  been  advanc- 
ed about  five  cents  a  gallon  over  the  range  rul- 
ing one  month  ago.  The  latest  sales  of  wine 
grapes  range  as  follows :  Common  varieties 
(Zinfandel,  Mataro,  etc.)  in  the  country  at  from 
$11  to  $15  per  ton,  and  choice  varieties  (Caber- 
net-simillon,  etc.)  at  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton. 
The  range  of  values  for  Zinfandel  is  as  follows  : 
In  Napa  county,  $14  to  $15  per  ton ;  Sonoma, 
$11  to  $12;  Santa  Clara,  $12  to  $13.50,  and  in 
San  Francisco,  $17.50  to  $21.  The  higher  range 
in  Napa  county  is  due  to  the  crop  not  being 
equal  to  the  demand.  Some  of  the  wineries  in 
Napa  county  have  to  buy  supplies  in  Sonoma 
county.  It  is  contended  by  some  dealers  that 
before  the  season  is  over  still  higher  prices  will 
rule  for  all  varieties  of  wine  grapes. 


Hawaiian  Sugar  Interests — The  island 
sugar  interests  seem  to  be  somewhat  in  a  bad 
way  through  drouth  and  the  McKinley  bill, 
which  removed  the  sugar  duty  of  2 J  cents  per 
pound.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Com- 
mercial Sugar  Co.,  in  this 
city  last  week,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  company 
had  already  made  an  over- 
draft of  $40,000,  besides  in- 
terest due,  and  if  they  at- 
tempt to  continue  the  plan- 
tations they  will  be  $271,- 
988  behind.  It  was  also 
said  that  if  they  ran  the 
concern  next  year  and 
should  produce  say  10,000 
tons  of  sugar  next  year  at 
the  same  cost  as  this  year, 
and  sell  it  at  the  same 
price,  they  would  lose 
$380,000  more, and  on  Jan. 
1,  1894,  they  would  be  in 
debt  over  $050,000.  From 
this  It  rather  clearly  ap- 
pears who  made  the  money 
when  Hawaiian  sugar  came 
in  free  and  the  sugar  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  had 
to  pay  duty.  Claus  Spreck- 
els  has  a  bond  on  the  stock  of  the  company  and  can 
foreclose  it  at  at  any  time.  During  its  life  the  bankrupt 
company  ia  said  to  have  paid  $840,000  in  dividends  since 
its  organization. 


The  Persian  fat-tailed  ewe  at  the  Golden  Gate  Park  has 
a  lamb,  and  the  foreman  of  the  station  at  Paso  Roblea 
writes  that  h«  has  expectations  of  the  ewe  in  his  charge. 
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The  Week. 

Meteorological  matters  seem  to  be  shaping  for  rain. 
Atmospheric  conditions,  which  all  recognize  as  portend- 
ing this,  have  been  noticeable  for  the  last  week.  The 
trade  winds  have  relaxed  their  hold.  Fogs  and  mists 
threatening  moisture  have  replaced  the  dry  fogs  of  mid- 
summer. The  light  wind  has  the  scent  of  dampened  earth 
upon  it.  The  clouds  disclose  autumnal  aspect.  Even  the 
midday  sun  has  a  different  brilliancy  from  that  of  our  dry 
season.  All  such  sigus  which  the  lay  reader  of  weather 
science  gives  heed  to  are  enforced  by  the  announcement 
of  the  professional  observers,  who  record  rain  at  the  north 
and  east  and  movements  along  the  upper  coast  which  dis- 
turb barometrical  affairs  in  our  latitude.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  "  first  rain  "  will  not  be  long  deferred. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  likely  that  rain  will  yet  reach  in- 
terior valley  regions  in  any  amount.  For  weeks  to  come 
the  raisins  will  need  clear  sunshine  and  absence  of  show- 
ers. In  coast  regions  the  weight  of  orchard  fruit-drying 
has  been  effected,  and  owing  to  improved  wine-grape 
prices,  there  will  probably  be  less  drying  than  usual. 
But  much  rain  in  the  fall  is  not  desirable.  Even  the 
feed  is  seldom  improved  and  often  injured  by  an  early 
downpour.  Still  sometimes  it  comes,  and  the  outlook 
seems  to  be  as  good  for  this  year  as  ever.  The  thought- 
ful man  will  hardly  need  the  suggestion  that  his  exposed 
grain  and  hay  should  be  covered  and  his  leaky  roofs 
made  tight  before  a  rain  may  bring  him  loss  or  discomfort. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  pleasant  to  greet  a  change  in 
the  season  just  as  soon  as  property  interests  are  ready  for 
it.  Fre^h  grass  and  dust-free  evergreen  foliage  will  be 
delightful  to  contemplate.  Hard  and  dustless  highways 
will  delight  the  carriager  and  teamster.  The  mellow  air 
and  the  genial  sun  heat  of  autumn  make  the  last  months 
of  the  year  the  most  delightful  of  all  for  open-air  life  in 
California. 


The  Cbysanthbmum  Show.— The  State  Floral  Society 
at  its  regular  meeting,  September  16th,  decided  upon  hold- 
ing a  grand  crysanthemum  show  in  the  Mechanics'  Pa- 
vilion on  November  1st  to  4th  prox.  There  is  a  full  list  of 
liberal  premiums  offered,  and  the  active  interest  of  all 
flower  growers,  both  amateur  and  professional,  is  solicited. 
Premium  lists  can  be  had  on  application  to  Miss  E.  F. 
Bailey,  Secretary  of  the  Exhibition  Committee,  309  Fell 
street,  San  Francisco.  The  exhibition  of  all  horticultural 
mfrchandise  is  invited,  and  special  space  will  be  set  apart 
for  ouch  trade  displays. 


California  a  Fruit  Orchard  for  Great  Britain. 

It  will  please  many  California  fruitgrowers  to  have  such 
a  name  bestowed  by  British  authority  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
terprising efforts  put  forth  during  the  last  few  weeks  to  in- 
troduce our  fruit  to  British  markets.  A  letter  received  in 
this  city  from  a  prominent  resident  of  Liverpool  contains 
these  sentences: 

"  This  week  we  have  had  a  most  wonderful  exhibition  of 
California  green  fruit  being  sold  in  our  markets.  I  never  have 
believed  that  plums,  peaches  and  the  more  delicate  fruits  could 
be  brought  over  here  perfect;  but  I  have  been  convinced  now 
that  with  all  the  new  apparatus  for  keeping  them  cool,  the 
small  boxes  in  which  they  are  packed,  and  the  speed  with 
which  they  come,  it  is  practicable.  California  is  now  but  a 
green- fruit  orchard  for  Great  Britain. 

"  If  I  had  not  known  the  extraordinary  low  prices  at  which 
these  beautiful  fruits  can  be  grown  in  California,  I  could  not 
have  believed  that  tliey  could  compete  with  Eu'^opean  produc- 
tions. I  am  told  that  the  shipments  have  been  made  at  no 
loss,  and  if  so,  there  is  certainly  a  door  open  here  for  another 
of  your  productions.  The  only  danger  now  is  a  monopoly 
among  fruit  merchants  which  will  enable  them  to  buy  the 
frnit  for  next  to  nothing  in  California  and  sell  it  on  this  side  at 
an  enormous  profit." 

We  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble  in  the  line  mentioned. 
If  English  merchants  desire  to  come  here  as  buyers  and 
take  their  own  risks  of  transportation,  we  can  sell  them 
fruit  cheap  enough.  California  can  produce  almost  an 
unlimited  amount  of  fruit  at  prices  which  all  will  concede 
to  be  cheap,  and  then  make  plenty  of  money  at  it.  Then  if 
these  British  buyers  attempt  to  control  their  own  market 
at  home  and  to  exact  high  prices,  they  will  cut  their  own 
throats,  because  people  will  not  buy  the  fruit.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  all  available  skill  and  capital  in  grow- 
ing and  trading  in  California  fruits  on  fair  business  prin- 
ciples, but  if  one  gets  too  ambitious  or  avaricious,  the 
whole  thing  will  drop  on  him  and  crush  him  out.  Let  the 
British  dealers  come  in.  We  have  no  objection  to  British 
gold  as  an  industrial  commodity.  It  is  only  the  poli- 
ticians who  affect  great  abhorrence  of  the  metal. 


The  Raisin  Producers. 

No  doubt  the  raisin -producers  anticipated  no  little 
trouble  in  carrying  out  the  reforms  in  trade  which  they 
advocate,  and  they  are  having  it.  The  latest  trouble  is  the 
operation  of  two  packing  houses  who  agreed  to  the  sched- 
ule of  prices  to  be  asked  for  the  different  brands  and  then 
straightway  began  selling  two-crown  raisins  under  a  three- 
crown  brand  and  at  the  two-crown  price,  thus  creating  the 
impression  that  they  were  selling  a  better  raisin  at  a  lower 
price  than  other  packers.  The  Raisin- Producers'  Associa- 
tion of  course  repudiate  such  a  transaction,  and  gives  the 
offending  parties  two  weeks  to  answer  the  indictment. 
The  raisin-growers  of  Riverside  and  vicinity  on  Monday 
organized  a  raisin -growers'  protective  union,  whereby  the 
growers  expect  to  realize  better  prices  for  this  year's  crop 
of  raisins.  Last  year,  most  of  the  growers  consigned  their 
raisins  and  lost  on  them.  The  combine  effected  to-day  is 
similar  to  the  one  at  Fresno,  and  all  the  raisin-growers 
think  it  will  be  highly  successful  in  controlling  the  raisin 
market. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  much  to  expect  that  a  cooperative 
movement  dealing  with  new  conditions  and  materials,  and 
encountering  the  force  of  opposing  interests,  should  ac- 
complish everything  desirable  in  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence. The  movement  has  already  achieved  far  more 
than  its  enemies  supposed  possible,  and  that  it  has  a 
future  cannot  be  doubted  when  the  proceedings  contain 
such  items  as  this: 

Mr.  Bateman  of  Hanford  said  that  he  felt  that  all  the  raisin- 
growers  in  the  Stale  were  deeply  indebted  to  the  executive 
committee  for  the  pluck  and  ability  they  had  displayed  in  res- 
cuing the  raisin  crop  of  this  year  from  the  disastrous  results  of 
last,  and  he  thought  the  woik  had  only  just  comrienced,  and 
that  it  was  a  work  for  the  future  of  this  industry  and  ought  to 
supported  liberally  by  every  grower  in  the  State;  he  had  already 
paid  his  assessment  and  given  his  donation,  but  he  would  he 
happy  to  contribute  a  further  sum  of  $50.  He  handed  the 
treasurer  bis  check  for  that  amount. 

Those  engaged  in  some  other  lines  of  production  and 
who  see  the  need  of  doing  something  for  themselves 
should  learn  a  lesson  in  determination  and  in  liberality 
from  the  raisin- men. 


Cattle  Looking  for  Feed. — It  is  telegraphed  from 
Phojoix,  Arizona,  that  cattlemen  from  northern  and  east- 
ern Arizona  have  been  scouring  that  region  for  pasture  for 
their  famishing  cattle.  All  water  is  gone  and  feed  is  short 
from  the  outside,  while  the  pastures  about  Phojnix  are 
almost  full.  There  are  75,000  cattle  already  in  bait  River 
valley,  and  they  are  selling  at  IJ  cents,  with  few  buyers. 
If  it  does  not  rain  soon  the  range  will  be  depopulated. 

Fruit  Still  Going  Abkoad.— The  ninth  special  fruit 
train  for  London,  loaded  with  peaches,  pears  and  grapes 
from  Florin,  Sacramento  county,  and  Rocklin,  Placer 
county,  left  Sacramento  last  week.  California  fruit  is 
daily  growing  in  popularity  in  England,  and  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Transportation  Company  is  now  receiving  letters 
from  Berlin  and  other  cities  asking  for  it. 


A  Promising  Outlook  for  Vegetables. 

Latest  crop  advices  from  the  Stales  east  of  the  R)cky 
mountains  give  assurance  of  a  liberal  demand  later  on  for 
California  potatoes,  onions,  beans  and  cabbage.  In  the 
large  potato-growing  central  States  the  potato  crop  was 
damaged  in  last  month  by  heavy  rains,  which  reduced 
very  considerably  the  July  promise  of  a  crop  in  the  United 
States  aggregating  about  200,000,000  bushels.  According 
to  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department  rep  rt  on 
September  10. h,  the  crop  of  all  the  States  will  not  go 
above  175,000,000  bushels,  against  a  yield  of  235,000,000 
bushels  in  1891,  125,000,000  bushels  in  1890.  and  190,000,- 
000  in  1889.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  light  yield 
at  the  East  in  1889  caused  a  fair  demand  for  California 
early  potatoes  in  1890,  and  that  the  very  small  crop  in 
1890  created  an  exceptionally  heavy  call  on  us  in  the  first 
half  of  1891.  With  a  light  crop  this  year  in  the  central 
Slates,  and  the  total  yield  of  the  entire  country  at  not  ex- 
ceeding 175,000,000  bushels,  and  possibly  as  low  as  150,- 
000,000  bushels,  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  coast  will  be 
called  on  for  liberal  supplies  before  the  first  half  of  1893 
passes,  but  whether  we  can  meet  the  call  is,  as  yet,  an  open 
question.  In  this  State  the  acreage  planted  was  seven  per 
cent  less  than  was  that  put  in  in  1891;  in  Oregon  it  was  six 
per  cent  less,  while  in  Washington  there  was  no  falling  off. 
In  this  State  and  also  in  Oregon  the  yield  to  the  acre 
averages  less,  while  the  quality  is  considerably  poorer. 
There  are  more  diseased,  wormy  and  otherwise  poor  pota- 
toes in  California  this  year  than  there  have  been  for  all  of 
three  years  past. 

According  to  Farm  and  Home  the  onion  crop  of  the 
United  States  this  year  shows  a  falling  off  of  fully  20  per 
cent  in  comparison  with  the  yield  in  1891.  The  yield 
in  1892  is  placed  at  2  485,380  bushels  against  3,189,700 
in  1891.  In  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
farmers  are  pursuing  the  same  course  as  those  in  this 
State,  viz.,  marketing  poor  keepers  at  the  best  prices  ob- 
tainable. This  free  selling  will  undoubtedly  cause  a 
scarcity  later  on  which  will  create  much  better  prices. 
Already  quite  a  demand  has  set  in  for  California  onions 
for  shipping  to  Colorado  points,  and  as  the  season  ad- 
vances the  demand  will  enlarge. 

Beans  are  a  staple  article  of  food  and  therefore  the  mar- 
ket value  responds  quickly  to  any  improved  demand.  In 
this  State  the  acreage  planted  to  beans  was  largely  re- 
duced particularly  that  devoted  to  Limas.  There  was  a  re- 
duced acreage  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  but 
the  condition  is  generally  good.  In  Ohio,  Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  the  acreage  and  condition  are 
about  the  same  as  they  were  in  1891.  In  New  York  the 
acreage  devoted  to  medium  and  pea  beans  was  largely  re- 
duced while  the  crop  has  been  troubled  to  some  extent  by 
rust.  In  New  England, except  in  Vermont,  the  condition, 
is  good.  The  French  crop  is  said  to  be  short  and  there- 
fore, the  imports  from  that  country  will  probably  be  light. 
The  carryover  of  the  1891- crop  in  the  United  States  is 
said  to  be  very  light  owing  to  our  exporting  to  July  Ist 
nearly  400,000  buthels  and  the  imports  not  going  over 
874,000  bushels  against  1,651,000  bushels  imported  during 
the  season  of  1890-91.  Taking  an  impartial  view  of  the 
general  situation  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  better  prices 
will  obtain  after  the  first  rush  to  sell  has  passed.  The 
Lima  crop  in  this  State  is  about  all  contracted  at  from 
$2  75  to  $3  per  cental.  These  heavy  sales  virtually  take 
the  Lima  beans  out  of  the  market  and  leave  competitive 
buying  with  the  other  varieties. 

The  large  crop  of  cabbage  eist  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
in  1891  reduced  very  largely  the  call  for  California  cab- 
bage and  caused  lower  raoge.s  of  values  to  obtain.  The 
acreage  devoted  to  cabbage  in  this  year  shows  a  falling 
off  on  this  coast,  particularly  in  this  State.  At  the  East, 
New  York  reports  a  decreased  acreage,  but  the  condition 
is  good.  In  the  New  England  States,  except  Maine,  the 
acreage  shows  a  falling  ofi  of  ten  per  cent,  with  condition 
generally  poor.  In  Maine  there  is  a  full  acreage,  but  a 
poor  condition.  In  the  central  Slates  the  acreage  is 
slighlly  less,  with  the  condition  below  an  average.  Simi- 
lar reports  come  to  hand  from  the  southern  States.  The 
large  crop  in  1891  gave  an  oversupply,  which  caused  low 
prices  to  rule  and  frequently  netted  a  loss  to  shippers.  The 
growing  of  cabbage  in  California  has  become  quite  an  in- 
dustry, particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  where 
the  Santa  Fe  railroad  has  arranged  to  facilitate  the  mar- 
keting of  them  and  also  of  early  spring  vegetables  in  the 
distribution  markets  in  the  southern  and  central  States. 

Things  We  Would  Like  to  Know. 

Who  has  tried  the  soja  bean  as  a  fod'ler  plant,  and  with 
what  result? 

The  same  as  to  prickly  comfrey  and  teosinte. 

Who  will  write  us  a  letter  about  mustard  as  a  crop? 
How  is  it  grown  and  what  is  the  ordinary  yield  per  acre? 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Profound  alarm  spread  over  the  couotry  on  Thursday  of 
last  week  when  it  was  reported  that  five  cases  of  cholera 
had  been  discovered  in  New  York  City,  and  public  ap- 
prehension was  scarcely  relieved  by  an  official  statement 
from  the  Health  Department  that  four  of  the  "suspects " 
were  suflfering  from  other  causes  and  that  there  was  really 
but  one  genuine  cholera  case.  Tho  victim,  a  young  work- 
ing woman  named  Mary  Connerty,  was  given  over  to  the 
care  of  the  health  office  physicians,  who  published  hourly 
reports  of  her  symptoms.  The  tenement  house  in  which 
she  had  lodged  was  guarded  by  the  police  and  its  occu- 
pants herded  together  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection; 
the  clothing,  bedding  and  furniture  in  the  room  recently 
occupied  by  Miss  Connerty  were  destroyed  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  elaborately  disinfected.  After  two  days  of 
waiting  for  the  case  to  develop,  and  after  continued  study 
of  the  patient's  symptoms,  it  dawned  upon  the  medical 
gentlemen  that  they  had  made  a  mistake,  and — well,  at 
last  accounts  they  were  speculating  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  a  boy  or  a  girl.  The  city  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh 
when  the  truth  was  made  known,  and  though  half  a  dozen 
cases  of  cholera  have  since  been  reported,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  create  another  scare.  The  later  reports,  like 
those  which  came  earlier,  when  run  to  the  ground,  have 
proven  erroneous.  Up  to  this  time  no  case  has  developed 
on  American  soil  outside  of  the  New  York  quarantine, 
station.  If  the  course  of  the  Health  Department  has 
seemed  in  some  respects  severe,  its  justification  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  thus  far  the  plague  has  been  held  at  bay.  All 
the  infected  ships  are  still  detained  in  the  lower  harbor, 
while  the  passengers  have  been  landed  on  the  islands  or 
on  Sandy  Hook.  Only  a  few  cases  have  developed  during 
the  past  week.  Monday  about  1000  persons  wtre  per- 
mitted to  land  in  the  city  after  a  thorough  fumiga  ion. 
All  the  immigrants  are  still  under  detention,  and  they 
will  be  held  until  the  last  possibility  of  infection  has  been 
disposed  of. 


Official  returns  do  not  confirm  the  newspaper  reports 
that  the  plague  is  subsiding  on  the  other  side  of  the  A(- 
lantic.  At  Hamburg  the  cholera  figures  for  Monday  of  this 
week  were:  New  cases  621,  deaths  187,  burials  292, 
patients  in  hospital  2939.  Up  to  date  there  have  been 
reported  in  all  15,664  cases  and  6764  deaths.  A  few  new 
cases  are  reported  each  day  from  Antwerp,  Havre,  Paris, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  continental j[cities.  In  England 
there  have  been  no  original  cases — that  is,  none  in  which 
the  victims  were  not  foreigners  who  had  contracted  the 
disease  on  the  continent.  In  Russia  the  weather  is  cooler, 
and  the  plague  therefore  is  less  fatal.  The  deaths  during 
the  past  week  have  averaged  about  1200  daily.  Hamburg 
is  the  only  city  of  Western  Europe  where  the  cholera  has 
become  epidemic,  and  it  is  suffering  frightfully,  not  only 
from  disease  but  from  its  effects  upon  commerce  and  gen- 
eral business.  Everything  is  at  a  standstill  and  hundreds 
of  firms  are  upon  the  eve  of  failure.  Many  thousand 
commercial  clerks  have  been  discharged,  and  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  employment  for  laborers.  The  city  will  un- 
questionably have  to  look  to  the  outside  world  for  relief. 
The  people  are  helpless,  and  unless  assistance  comes  from 
abroad,  famine  will  devour  what  the  plague  has  spared. 

The  cholera  has  at  least  accomplished  one  good  thing, 
namely,  it  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  to 
the  perils  of  unrestricted  immigration.  The  loads  of 
human  refuse  which  fill  the  cholera  ships  are  fair  samples 
of  the  material  which  is  being  dumped,  week  by  week, 
upon  our  shores.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  miserable  condition  of  these  poor  people.  They  are 
the  worst  offspring  of  iniquitous  systems  of  government, 
poverty  stricken,  diseased,  and  in  many  instances  crim- 
inal— wretched  alike  in  mind,  body  and  estate.  To  make 
of  such  distempered  beings  clean,  wholesome  and  self- 
reliant  American  citizens  is  a  thing  impossible.  Their 
presence  here  is  not  only  a  public  burden,  but  it  is  a  posi- 
tive danger  to  a  government  which  rests  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people.  This  danger  is  not  new.  It  has  long 
been  noted,  but  the  cholera  scare  has,  for  the  first  time, 
opened  up  the  immigrant  ships  to  general  inspection.  If 
it  does  not  result  in  such  modification  of  the  immigrant 
laws  as'will  protect  us  from  future  invasion,  we  shall  de- 
serve all  the  ills  which  must  follow  persistent  infusions  of 
tainted  blood  into  our  body  politic. 

The  "  American  policy  of  protection  "  falls  short  just  at 
the  most  critical  and  vital  point.  We  protect  ten  thou- 
sand material  things,  but  we  do  not  protect  the  things 
which  most  of  all  need  protection — the  American  work- 
men and  the  American  Government.  Surely,  the  work- 
man ia  not  protected  when  every  day  five  ships  arrive  at 
New  York  loaded  with  hundreds  who  are  ready  to  com- 
pete in  the  labor  market  for  pauper's  wages.  Surely,  our 
system  of  government  is  not  protected  when  we  admit  not 


alone  to  residence,  but  to  actual  citizenship,  those  who  can 
have  no  conception  of  American  political  ideals,  no  knowl- 
edge of  American  history,  and  no  share  in  the  American 
spirit;  but  whose  ideas  and  principles,  on  the  contrary, 
are  based  upon  the  prejudices  of  alien  birth  and  alien 
breeding.  The  false  notions  which  prompted  the  recent 
labor  riots  were  not  acquired  in  the  American  public  school 
nor  in  the  free  course  of  American  life.  They  are  the  bad 
products  of  bad  systems  of  government,  and  they  came  to 
America  in  the  immigrant  ship.  Before  our  industrial 
communities  were  dominated  by  foreign  elements,  there 
was  free  intercourse  between  employer  and  workman, 
frank  avowal  and  discussion  of  differences  and  friendly 
adjustment.  It  is  the  foreigner  who  has  substituted  mu- 
tual dislike  for  the  old  fellowship,  who  has  separated  em- 
ployer and  employed  into  distinct  and  antagonistic  classes. 
Clearly,  we  have  carried  the  motto  of  "  America — An 
asylum  for  all  mankind,"  too  far.  We  have  failed  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  enterprising,  provident  and  self- 
sustaining  immigrant,  who  comes  to  America  to  escape 
from  tyrannical  systems,  and  the  shiftless,  ignorant  and 
morally  diseased  being  thrust  out  of  his  own  country,  who 
brings  with  him  the  ideas  and  standards  of  his  early  home. 
For  the  former,  there  is  and  will  always  be  room  and  wel- 
come in  America;  against  the  latter  the  doors  should  be 
locked  and  barred. 


New  York,  September  19. — A  Wall-street  journal  says:  The 
talk  in  the  i^lorthern  Pacitic  crowd  is  that  the  company  has 
been  unable  to  sell  bonds  and  is  threatened  with  a  loss  of  earn- 
ings on  account  of  reductions  in  rates  bv  the  Great  Northern 
competition  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Transcontinental  As- 
sociation. This  is  assumed  to  mean  a  receiver  for  the  com- 
pany and  a  readjustment  of  its  obligations.  Insiders  make  a 
point  that  the  companv,  which  earned  last  year  nearly  $1,000,- 
000  in  excess  of  its  fixed  charges,  does  nob-seem  in  great  danger 
of  a  receiver.  A  block  of  $200,000  Northern  Pacific  consols  was 
thrown  on  the  market  last  week,  presumably  for  account  of  a 
large  insurance  company  which  took  alarm  at  the  cholera 
scare. 

The  above  paragraph,  which  we  copy  from  the  tele- 
graphic reports  of  the  day,  closely  confirms  our  prophesy 
of  last  week.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Great 
Northern  or  Hill  road  has  it  in  its  power  to  force  the 
Northern  Pacific  to  the  wall.  It  is,  or  will  be  within  a 
few  weeks,  as  complete  and  efficient  as  the  N.  P.,  and  will 
compete  with  it  for  both  local  and  through  traffic.  It  can 
afford  to  do  the  business  for  half  the  rates  necessary  for 
the  Northern  Pacific,  because  it  represents  only  about  half 
the  investment  of  capital.  With  such  a  rival,  and  with 
genuine  open  competition,  the  Northern  Pacific  can- 
not maintain  itself.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain itself,  because  a  large  part,  at  least  one-half  of  its 
enormous  capitalization,  is  bogus.  It  represents  not  honest 
investment,  but  folly,  extravagance  and  fraud.  What  is 
true  of  the  Northern  Pacific  is  true  of  every  other  trans- 
continental road.  Each  of  them  represents  in  its  capital- 
ization from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent  more 
than  the  present  actual  value  of  its  property  as  measured 
by  what  it  would  cost  to  reproduce  it.  Not  one  of  these 
roads  can  stand  the  competition  of  a  road  honestly  con- 
structed and  honestly  operated.  The  immediate  hope  of 
the  Pacific  coast  is  that  the  Great  Northern  roid  will  hold 
to  Mr,  Hill's  pledges.  It  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  better 
era,  for  it  will  be  the  first  movement  in  the  process  of 
squeezing  the  water — in  other  words,  eliminating  the 
fraudulent  capitalization — out  of  the  great  railroad  com- 
panies. 


This  squeezing  process  is  not  new.  Most  of  the  rail- 
roads in  New  York  and  New  England  went  through  it  20 
years  ago  and  the  chief  agent  in  the  good  work  was  the 
late  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  who  came  so  near  being  president 
of  the  United  States.  Before  the  reform  began  the  New 
York  and  New  England  roads  were  earning  dividends  on 
large  issues  of  watered  stock.  By  some  chance  the  secret 
was  let  out,  just  as  Mr.  Hill  is  letting  out  the  secret  as  it 
applies  to  the  transcontinental  roads.  Enterprise  supplied 
honest  competition  and  the  over-capitalized  roads  followed 
each  other  to  the  bankruptcy  court.  Of  course,  great 
numbers  of  innocent  investors  in  the  watered  stocks  suffer- 
ed and  suffered  severely,  but  the  public  was  relieved  of  an 
incubus.  The  public  cannot  be  expected  to  submit  to 
abuses  simply  because  innocent  people  have  foolishly 
bought  bogus  securities.  For  his  part  in  the  New  York 
railroad  reform,  Mr.  Tilden  was  dubbed  the  "  Railroad 
Wrecker  " — a  title  applied  in  reproach,  but  in  fact  a  badge 
of  honor.  He  wrecked  not  the  railroads,  but  their  fraudu- 
lent capitalization,  through  which  they  were  leeching  and 
fleecing  the  country.  A  "  wrecker  "  who  would  repeat 
this  good  service  for  the  transcontinental  roads  would  do 
the  Pacific  States  the  highest  possible  service. 

More  Large  Prune  Yields. — It  is  telegraphed  from 
Visalia  that  the  product  of  three  prune  trees  of  the  Briggs 
orchard  was  picked  and  weighed  Sept.  19lh  in  the  pre»snce 
of  a  large  number  of  people.  The  largest  yield  of  fruit 
from  one  tree  was  1017  pounds.  The  average  of  the  three 
trees  was  940  pounds. 


Live  Stock  at  the  State  Fair. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

The  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Show  of  the  California  State 
Fair,  held  during  the  last  two  weeks  at  Sacramento,  might 
fairly  be  considered  an  average  one,  taken  all  around,  in  re- 
gard to  live  stock. 

Draft  horses,  sheep  and  pigs  were  there  in  greater  force 
than  usual,  but  the  cattle  classes  were  not  so  well  filled  as 
last  year,  neither  were  they  of  as  good  average  quality  as 
on  many  previous  occasions. 

Among  draft  horses  there  is  more  distinct  classification 
of  breeds  than  in  former  years,  when  the  Normans  and  Per- 
cherons  were  shown  in  separate  classes,  and  the  Suffolk- 
Punch,  Shire  and  Clydesdale  breeds  all  in  one  class;  this 
year,  however,  the  order  is  reversed  and  the  three  last 
named  breeds  have  separate  classes,  while  the  two  former 
are  more  sensibly  merged  into  one,  for,  as  noted  in  our  re- 
port last  year  there  is  now  very  little  difference  between 
the  two  breeds.  Whatever  they  may  have  been  in  former 
times  they  are  now  practically  one  of  the  same  breed  of 
horses. 

AN  OBJECTIONABLE  RULE. 

A  new  rule  that  went  into  effect  this  year  is  this  ; — 
Any  animal  that  has  heretofore  received  first  premium  for  best 
three  years  old  and  over  is  birred  frjm  competing  for  that  award. 

What  benefit  is  this  likely  to  be  to  either  the  society  or 
to  visitors  even  ? 

We,  like  many  others  whose  opinion  we  heard  expressed 
upon  the  matter,  fail  to  see  any  good  in  it. 

It  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  away  some  of  the  best 
animals  that  would  be  exhibited  in  the  aged  clisses,  and 
thus  detract  from  the  merits  of  that  part  of  the  show.  We 
heard  the  matter  discussed  by  some  stockmen,  not  exhibi- 
tors, who  altogether  agreed  that  the  man  who  had  the  best 
animal  should  be  allowed  to  show  him  until  some  one  else 
could  show  a  better  one.  To  receive  the  blue  ribbon,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  proof  positive  that  a  man  has  the  best 
animal. 

In  regard  to  this  rule  there  was  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion expressed  at  the  Shire  stallion.  Midge, being  barred  be- 
cause of  his  being  winner  in  a  mixed  class  last  year.  It 
was  not  expected  that  the  rule  would  apply  in  such  a  case 
as  that. 

the  horses. 

Of  horses  there  was  a  larger  show  than  we  remember  to 
have  seen  before. 

The  stalls  on  the  grounds  were  all  filled,  and  many  horses 
had  to  be  stabled  outside. 

Draft  Horses. — There  were  only  three  stallions  and 
three  mares  of  the  Suffolk  Punch  breed  on  exhibition.  The 
latter  had  come  from  Nevada,  and  consisted  of  an  impor- 
ted mare,  a  two  year  old  and  a  yearling  filly,  the  produce  of 
the  imported  English  mare,  and  taken  altogether  they  were 
worthy  representatives  of  the  breed,  a  strong,  sound,  clean- 
legged  lot,. 

The  three  stallions  were  the  ones  exhibited  at  the  Peta- 
luma  fair  by  Theo.  Skillman,  who  also  had  both  Shire 
and  Percheron  stallions  and  one  Norman  mare.  Amongst 
exhibitors  of  the  last  named  breed,  were  Mr.  P.  J.  Merkeley 
of  Sacramento,  with  four  fine  large  mares  and  Mr.  A  W. 
Foster  of  San  Rafael,  who  had  four  good  grey  mares  from 
his  farm  near  Hopland,  Mendocino  County  ;  these,  we  be- 
lieve, were  bred  by  Captain  Collier  of  Lake  County,  and 
had  some  of  their  produce  exhibited  along  with  them. 

Among  other  exhibitors  of  the  largest  numbers  were  Mr. 
J.  H.  Glide  of  Sacramento,  Mr.  McNear  of  San  Francisco, 
with  Clydesdales.  Mr.  A.  M.  Linnett  had  Shires,  Clydes 
and  Percherons,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Haskell  of  Los  Angeles 
county  had  a  good  show  of  Clydesdales  and  Shires,  includ- 
ing the  above  named  stallion,  imported  Midge. 

The  two  largest,  heaviest  and  most  powerful  mires  on 
the  ground  were  two  Clydesdales,  of  about  2000  pounds  each, 
bred  by  the  late  James  Roberts  and  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Henry  Pierce  of  San  Francisco. 

Messrs.  Holbert  and  Conger  of  Los  Angeles  exhibited 
one  excellent  imported  Shire  stallion,  one  Cleveland  bay, 
and  three  German  coachers,  which  were  very  much  ad- 
mired. Amongst  the  latter  was  one  of  the  most  symmetri- 
cal and  best  proportioned  horses  it  has  ever  fallen  to  our 
lot  to  see  anywhere,  of  any  breed  of  coach  or  carriage 
horses. 

A  few  well-matched  teams  of  carriage  horses  were  seen 
ou  parade,  also  a  large  display  of  roadsters,  which  our 
limited  time  at  the  fair  did  not  allow  of  getting  particulars 
thereof. 

The  list  of  awards,  upon  another  page,  will  give  the  re- 
spective winners  in  each  class. 

suggestions  for  improvements. 

There  were  many  other  good  animals  than  those  I  have 
noted,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  out  all  particulars, 
there  being  no  classification  of  the  different  breeds  as  they 
stand  in  their  stalls,  and  no  means  of  knowing  the  horses 
either  when  out  on  parade  or  before  the  judges,  except  by 
a  course  of  questioning,  which  becomes  tiresome,  and  some- 
times unpleasant,  when  plied  sufficiently  to  get  the  desired 
information. 

All  of  this  might  be  avoided  by  the  entries  being  closed 
a  week  or  two  before  the  fair,  as  we  have  before  suggested, 
and  printing  a  catalogue  of  everything  on  exhibition,  with 
corresponding  names  and  numbers;  also,  stall  numbers  of 
all  live  stock. 

Who  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for 
such  a  guide?  It  would  afford  an  easy  means  to  visitors  in 
finding  what  they  want  to  see  most  particularly,  at  their 
leisure  and  in  their  own  way. 

If  some  better  system  of  selecting  judges  of  live  stock 
were  adopted,  the  work  of  awarding  premiums  would  not 
have  to  be  continued  so  late  in  the  second  week  of  the  fair. 
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A  good  deal  of  the  work  had  to  be  done  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  and  some  on  Saturday.  It  was  not  till  after  i 
o'clock  on  that  day  that  the  last  ribbon  was  handed  out. 
Such  a  course  is  wearisome  and  trying  in  the  extreme  to  both 
exhibitors  and  onlookers,  and  gives  little  chance  for  visitors 
to  compare  notes  on  the  premium  animals. 

There  is  also  some  carelessness  among  exhibitors  that 
sometimescausesdelay— by  their  not  being  on  hand  withtheir 
stock  when  wanted  in  the  ring— of  which  we  noted  one  in- 
stance in  particular.  In  the  class  for  stallion  and  fiveof  his 
colts,  other  than  thoroughbred,  neither  the  man  in  charge 
nor  the  owner  of  one  lot  could  be  found  to  bring  them  be- 
fore the  judges  when  wanted,  although  it  is  distinctly  stated 
in  the  premium  list  that  the  class  would  be  judged  on 
Thursday.  That  same  lot  of  six  bead  would  have  been  an 
easy  winner  of  the  $ioo  premium,  as  we  afterward  had  the 
opportunity  of  taking  a  good  look  at  them.  They  received 
the  blue  ribbon  as  being  the  most  meritorious  display  of 
horses  by  one  exhibitor. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  well  for  ex- 
hibitors to  bear  in  mind  that  they  have  duties  to  perform, 
as  well  as  directors  and  other  officials  in  charge  of  the 
management. 

Punctuality  in  all  parties  concerned  is  a  wonderful  lubri- 
cator in  a  machine  like  a  State  Fair,  in  which  every  branch 
of  agriculture  is  represented. 

Experiments  witJi  Resistant  Vines. 

San  Francisco.  S  p'.  i6,  1892. 
To  THE  Kditor  :- Herewith  find  recommendations  of  Chiel  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  Wetraore  to  tlie  Executive  Commit'ee  of  the  Board 
of  Slate  Vuicultural  Commissioners,  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  committee.  The  experimental  work  will  begin  at  once.  — Win- 
FIEI^D  Scott,  Srcretary. 

MR.  WET.MORE'S  PLAN. 

To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Slate  Viticultural 
Commission :  At  the  last  meeting  of  your  committee  you 
requested  me  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  carrying  out  your  idea 
of  establishing  experimental  plots  in  different  sections  of 
the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  resistant  properties 
of  the  diflferent  American  varieties,  and  also  for  deter- 
mining the  best  varieties  of  European  vines  to  graft  upon 
them. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  certain  American  variety 
will  resist  completely  the  attacks  of  the  phylloxera  in  one 
place,  while  planted  in  another  where  the  soil  and  climate 
are  different  it  will  be  only  partially  resistant.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  the  vinegrowers  of  the  State  may  be  able  to 
determine  which  is  the  best  variety  of  the  resistant  vines  to 
plant  in  his  locality,  I  would  advise  the  adoption  of  the 
following  plan  for  establishing  experimental  plots  in  those 
counties  where  the  phylloxera  is  known  to  exist  : 

ist.  That  there  should  be  a  plot  established  in  the  fol- 
lowing counties  :  Napa,  Sonoma,  Santa  Clara  and  San 
Joaquin. 

2d.    That  each  plot  shall  contain  two  acres. 

3d.  That  in  each  plot  there  should  be  planted  all  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  resistant  vines. 

4th.  That  each  plot  shall  be  located  in  a  vineyard  where 
the  phylloxera  is  known  to  exist. 

5th.  That  the  selection  of  the  plot  shall  be  left  to  the 
commissioners  who  represent  the  districts  in  which  they 
are  situated. 

6th.  That  the  cost  of  planting  and  taking  care  of  these 
plots  shall  be  borne  by  the  commission. 

7th.  That  these  plots  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Chief  Executive  Officer,  who  shall  have  power  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary  vines  and  give  instructions  how  they 
shall  be  planted  and  taken  care  of.  He  shall  receive  his 
instructions  from  time  to  time  from  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  he  shall  be  required  to  make  a  report  to  them  for 
publication  at  least  twice  a  year.  This  report  should  show 
the  number  of  varieties  planted  and  the  relative  condition 
of  each  variety  in  each  plot.  The  Chief  Executive  Officer 
should  be  required  to  visit  each  plot  at  least  once  a  month 
from  April  to  September,  and  as  often  as  necessary  during 
the  remaining  months. 

8th.  That  these  plots  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
all  persons  at  all  times.         Clarence  J.  Wetmore, 

Chief  Executive  Officer. 

World's  Fair  Notes. 

Exhibitors  at  the  District  Fair  that  embraces  Sutter 
county  have  decided,  almost  without  exception,  to  turn  into 
the  World's  Fair  fund  all  cash  premiums  received  from  ex- 
hibits at  the  fair.  Over  $1500  in  premiums  was  distributed 
in  that  county  last  month.  Besides  this,  the  exhibitors 
generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  World's  Fair  man- 
agers the  best  of  all  their  products  in  fruit,  grain,  etc. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Butte  County  World's  Fair 
Association,  arrangements  were  made  for  preparing  a  large 
number  of  boxes  for  holding  dried  fruit.  The  contract  was 
let  for  the  securing  and  polishing  of  specimens  of  every 
kind  of  wood  grown  in  the  county. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  county,  the  board  decided  to  add  to  the  tax 
levy  for  the  present  year  a  sufficient  per  cent  to  raise  $2500 
to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  county  World's  Fair 
exhibit. 

Work  on  a  number  of  the  great  Exposition  buildings  at 
Chicago  is  now  progressing  night  and  day.  More  than 
10,000  men  are  at  work  daily  in  preparing  the  buildings 
and  grounds,  to  have  them  as  attractive  as  possible  by  the 
date  of  the  dedication  ceremonies,  October  21st. 

H.  M.  LaRue,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Viticulture,  writes 
from  Chicago  under  date  of  September  9th,  that  he  arrived 
from  Sacramento  on  the  5th  inst.,  and  immediately  assumed 
the  duties  of  his  new  position.  He  urges  interior  counties 
in  this  state  to  make  exhibits  of  raisins  and  table  grapes  in 
the  Horticultural  building  as  well  as  the  California  building. 

In  Orange  county,  the  supervisors  have  provided  for  the 
compensation  of  two  competent  women  to  make  a  tour  of 
the  county  in  an  endeavor  to  further  exhibits  prepared 
primarily  by  women. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

William  Burrows,  Acting  Director  of  the  State  Weather 
Bureau,  furnishes  the  following  summary  of  the  crop  re- 
ports received  the  last  week  from  voluntary  observers 
throughout  the  State: 

The  temperatures  have  been  very  appreciably  below  the 
normal  over  the  entire  State.  There  have  been  some  light 
rains  in  the  northern  counties.  At  Red  Bluff  the  tall 
amounted  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  i8th, 
and  did  slight  damage  to  the  fruit.  The  nights  have  gener- 
ally been  cold,  with  heavy  dews,  while  on  and  near  the 
coast  the  mornings  have  been  foggy  or  cloudy,  followed  by 
bright,  sunshiny  days. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  and  in  the  Fresno 
raisin  district  the  low  temperatures  have  retarded  fruit-dry- 
ing and  raisin-making  somewhat,  but  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  State  the  weather  seems  to  have  been  especially 
favorable  to  all  branches  of  the  fruit  industry. 

According  to  reports  from  nearly  all  sections  the  late 
grape  and  fruit  crops  are  exceeding  the  most  hopeful  expec- 
tations, being  excellent  in  all  respects,  and  prices  seem  to  be 
equally  satisfactory.  At  Sacramento  and  vicinity  the 
weather  has  been  generally  cloudless,  with  the  temperature 
averaging  4°  below  the  normal. 

weather  and  raisins  at  FRESNO. 

Fresno,  Sept.  19,  1892. 
To  the  Editor:— The  week  has  b  en  cloudless,  with 
the  temperature  three  and  one  half  degrees  below  the 
normal,  with  cold  nights  and  heavy  dews,  which  is  causing 
much  delay  in  curing  the  raisin.  About  all  of  the  first  crop 
is  now  on  the  trays,  but  not  yet  ready  to  turn.  Two  weeks 
more  without  rain  should  get  the  first  crop  out  of  the  way 
in  good  shape.  The  first  crop  of  Zinfandels  is  now  in  the 
sweat  boxes.  Highest  temperature,  96°;  lowest,  53°. 
J.  R.  Williams, 

Observer  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 


0j!S©ELL/tNEOUS. 


Geological  Map. — The  United  States  gelogical  sur- 
vey has  been  for  ten  years  engaged  in  making  a  great  map 
of  the  United  States,  parts  of  which  will  be  on  exhibition  at 
the  World's  Fair.  The  piece,  six  feet  in  length  and  four 
feet  in  width,  now  ready,  Includes  the  State  of  Connecticut 
and  a  bit  of  Long  Island  and  eastern  New  York.  This 
vast  map  will  take  at  least  twenty-five  more  years  to  com- 
plete. Its  detail  is  such  that  upon  it  will  be  indicated  every 
stream,  brook,  hillock,  mountain,  valley,  farm,  village  and 
city.  It  will  show  every  public  and  private  road  as  com- 
pletely as  a  surveyor's  map  of  a  small  township.  This  map 
when  completed,  would,  it  spread  out,  cover  a  little  over 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  in  superficial  area.  01  course  it 
would  be  impossible  to  suspend  such  a  map  as  to  make  it 
available  for  practical  use,  and  therefore  it  will  have  to  be 
published  in  sections.  In  addition  to  this  piece  of  the  map 
of  the  United  States  the  geological  survey  is  preparing  an 
outline  map  of  the  country,  which  will  also  be  exhibited  at 
the  Fair.  It  is  to  be  spherical  in  shape.  By  it  at  a  glance 
the  different  elevations,  the  tablelands,  the  mountain 
ridges  and  the  valleys  will  be  indicated  in  the  outline,  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  mountains  being  proportionately  ele- 
vated as  much  above  the  sea  level  as  are  the  peaks  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  above  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  lines. 

The  Northeastern  California  R.  R.  Co.  recently  incor- 
porated intends  to  build  and  operate  a  standard  gauge  rail- 
road to  run  from  Castle  Crag,  on  the  line  of  the  California 
and  Oregon  Railroad  in  Shasta  county,  and  running  thence 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  in  and  through  Shasta  county 
to  a  point  at  or  near  the  southwest  corner  of  section  28, 
township  40  north,  range  i  east.  Mount  Diablo  base  and 
meridian,  in  the  county  of  Siskiyou.  The  estimated  length 
of  the  road  is  thirty  miles.  The  Company  also  proposes 
to  construct  and  operate  a  telegraph  and  telephone  line 
along  the  railroad.  The  Directors  are  E.  A.  Lancaster  of 
Chicago,  D.  E  Miles  and  L.  D.  Brewster  of  Wisconsin, 
Henry  L.  Tatum  and  J.  J.  Bowen  of  the  well  known  firm 
of  Tatum  &  Bowen  of  San  Francisco,  and  S.  P.  Smiley  and 
A.  M.  Willis  of  the  sime  place.  The  capital  stock  is 
$150,000,  which  has  been  subscribed.  The  Directors  are 
members  of  the  Red  Cross  Company  which  owns  extensive 
timber  interests  in  northeastern  Shasta  and  southeastern 
Siskiyou  and  the  route  will  be  the  one  from  Lower  Soda 
Springs  or  Castle  Crag  which  has  already  been  started  for 
Bartle  on  the  McCloud,  the  center  of  the  Company's  vast 
lumber  interests,  where  they  have  built  a  big  sawmill. 

The  Fish  Commissioners  have  made  some  important 
distributions  of  young  fish  throughout  the  State  during  the 
past  two  or  three  months.  Over  3  ooo,cx50  young  salmon 
have  been  hatched  and  distributed  from  the  principal  State 
hatchery  at  Sisson,  near  Mount  Shasta,  into  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Sacramento,  Pit  and  McCloud  rivers.  This  has 
been  done  for  about  one-half  of  the  expense  heretofore 
incurred  by  the  commission  in  like  work.  The  reduction 
in  expenses  has  been  accomplished  by  abolishing  the  office 
of  State  Superintendent,  and  the  commissioners  have  taken 
the  duties  of  that  officer  on  themselves.  Tlie  hatchery  es- 
tablished at  Bear  Valley,  Marin  County,  has  proved  a  great 
success.  Between  700,000  and  1,000,000  New  Hampshire 
trout  have  been  hatched  at  that  point,  and  distributed  into 
the  principal  streams  of  Marin,  Sonoma,  San  Mateo,  Santa 
Cruz,  Monterey  and  San  Benito  counties. 

Pomona  Feast  Committee.— At  a  recent  meeting  of 
San  Jose  Grange,  the  program  for  the  State  Grange  meet- 
ing was  discussed,  and  the  following  members  appointed 
as  a  committee  on  behalf  of  San  Jose  Grange  for  "  Pomona 
Feast,"  which  will  be  held  in  Turn  Verein  hall:  Mrs  S.  A 
Bickwell,  chairman;  first,  second  and  third  assistants,  Mrs. 
George  Tarleton,  William  Beauchamp  and  Miss  Hattie 
Pettit;  general  assistants,  Mesdames  Georgia  McBride, 
Lillick,  Lee,  J.  Snow,  W.  A.  Parkhurst,  W.  H.  Wemple 
and  P.  McGlincey;  Misses  Jennie  Sanders,  Miss  Webb, 
Lulu  Tenney,  Phelps,  Ella  Sanders;  Messrs.  H.  Pomeroy, 
Glendenning,  J  C.  Kingsbury,  (ieorgc  Parleton.  Webb, 
Lee,  Gilmore,  Powell  and  Blake. 


A  Chicago  syndicate  is  investigating  the  country  about 
Shasta  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  paper  manufac- 
tory to  be  run  by  water  power. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  deciduous  fruit  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia  for  this  year  will  reach  10,000  carloads,  valued  at 
$3,000,000,  and  that  the  citrus  fruit  will  reach  6000  car- 
loads, valued  at  $3,500,000. 

A  PLAN  is  being  arranged  at  Santa  Rosa  to  build  a 
boulevard  between  that  place  and  Petaluma.  If  the  new 
road  is  opened,  the  long-talked  of  electric  road  between  the 
two  places  will  undoubtedly  be  constructed. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  have  the  sum  of 
$198,646  41 1.08  in  the  several  banks  of  the  State.  The 
savings  banks  hold  $127,312,088  41,  the  commercial  banks 
$53,247  262.73,  and  the  national  banks  $16,669  177-83. 

J.  H.  Henry  and  associates,  the  owners  of  the  electric 
railway  from  San  Jose  to  Santa  Clara,  have  petitioned  the 
Council  for  a  25  year's  franchise  to  furnish  electric  power 
for  mechanical  purposes  throughout  the  city  of  San  Jose. 

Work  at  Oneta's  marble  quarry,  Amador  county,  is  pro- 
gressing. They  are  making  preparations  and  excavating  a 
foundation  for  a  derrick  and  mill.  The  company  propose 
to  ship  the  marble  in  a  finished  state  and  small  blocks. 

The  San  Felipe  Havana  Tobacco  Co.  has  been  organized 
at  Gilroy,  Santa  Clara  county,  to  manufacture  the  product 
of  Gulp's  San  Felipe  plantation;  capital,  $'00,000.  P.  C. 
Hodges  is  president,  and  George  T.  Dunlap  secretary. 
Work  will  commence  at  once. 

In  the  township  round  about  Mission  San  Jose,  Niles 
and  Alvarado,  there  are  four  great  industries — fruit-grow- 
ing, wine-making,  a  beet- sugar  factory  and  extensive  salt 
works.  The  section  also  sends  about  $100,000  worth  of 
early  vegetables  each  year  to  the  city  markets. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  newly  inaugurated 
industries  of  Humboldt  County  is  the  fish  hatcheries  at 
Gaston  and  Redwood.  Though  still  in  their  infancy  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  is  assured,  and  the  temperature 
and  surroundings  have  proven  all  that  is  required  for  the 
complete  propagation  of  fish. 

A  TUNNEL  II 40  feet  long  on  the  Fort  Bragg  logging 
railroad  has  just  been  completed.  It  connects  Redding 
creek  with  Noyo  river,  where  the  Fort  Bragg  Redwood 
Company  will  carry  on  logging  operations  this  season. 
The  tunnel  opens  up  a  fine  body  of  timber  miles  in  extent 
where  the  ax  has  never  been  struck  except  for  ties. 

The  city  of  Alameda  has  ready  for  use  a  salt-water  plant 
for  street-watering.  It  is  located  next  to  the  electric-light 
works,  near  the  bay  shore,  and  there  will  be  two  hydrants 
— one  on  Park  street  and  the  other  on  Park  avenve.  If 
the  experiment  proves  a  success  the  system  will  be  extended 
throughout  the  city,  thus  effecting  a  large  saving,  as  the 
city  is  now  paying  about  $3000  per  month  for  fresh  water. 

The  cannery  at  Whittier,  Los  Angeles  county,  has 
already  canned  and  shipped  200,000  cans  of  apricots.  It 
is  now  working  on  peaches,  pears,  apples  and  prunes,  and 
the  outp'it  is  10,000  cans  daily  and  drying  20,000  pounds 
daily.  This  week  the  canning  of  tomatoes  will  be  begun, 
and  350  tons  of  tomatoes  have  been  engaged.  Two  hun- 
dred people  are  steadily  engaged,  and  no  Chinese  are  to  be 
found  on  the  premises. 

The  Rodeo  Cold  Storage  Company  has  secured  a  ten- 
years'  lease  with  the  option  to  purchase,  of  the  four  fifty- 
varas  east  side  Sixth,  south  side  King  and  north  side  Berry, 
from  Mrs.  Annie  Donahue.  The  South  San  Francisco 
Cold  Storage  Company  has  purchased  for  $125,000  the  two 
fifty-varas  northwest  corner  sixth  and  Townsend,  and 
leased  the  property  on  the  northeast  corner  from  Thomas 
Magee  for  ten  years  for  $99,000. 

The  fall  run  of  salmon  on  the  Sacramento  river  is  the 
largest  known  in  years.  For  the  first  time  in  three  years 
the  canneries  have  been  opened  to  do  business  on  the  full 
run.  The  Benicia,  Black  Diamond  and  Chip's  Island  can- 
neries are  running  to  their  full  capacity,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  three  weeks  yet,  though  the  salmon  season 
closed  on  September  ist.  The  salmon  are  now  spawning, 
mostly  in  the  headwaters  of  the  McCloud  river. 

The  Astorian  announces  that  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  has  acquired  by  purchase  the  surveys 
made  for  the  railroad  commonly  known  as  the  Goble  road. 
These  surveys  are  for  an  extension  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
from  Goble  to  Astoria.  An  option  was  recently  given  on 
them  by  the  parties  interested  here.  The  purpose  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  in  acquiring  these  records  is  undoubtedly 
to  extend  its  track  from  Goble  to  Astoria,  a  distance  of 
about  fifty-seven  miles. 

The  illustration  of  the  great  engineering  work  of  the 
world  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Transportation  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  Following  the 
announcement  that  the  large  and  very  perfect  model  of  the 
Forth  bridge  has  been  secured  comes  the  application  of  the 
management  of  the  Gothard  Railway  company,  of  Switzer- 
land, for  space  in  which  to  show  a  large  model  or  relief 
map  of  that  road.  This  will  illustrate  in  the  most  graphic 
manner  possible  the  famous  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  and  the 
manner  in  which  mountain  inclines  are  surmounted  by 
modern  engineering  science. 

The  prospects  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Great  Salt  Lake 
Railroad  are  said  to  be  very  encouraging.  New  capital 
from  an  unexpected  source  has  been  subscribed,  and  by 
the  lime  the  full  details  are  made  public  all  will  be  in  readi- 
ness to  commence  the  work  of  construction.  E.  L.  G. 
Steele,  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  undertaking,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  building  of  the  road.  Four  surveying  parties  are  in 
in  the  field  between  Suisun  bay  and  Beckworih  pass,  and 
the  work  is  being  done  very  thoroughly.  The  road  from 
Sacramento  to  Orovilleisto  be  built  first  and  put  into  opera- 
tion at  once. 


September  24,  1892. 
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Horticulture. 


ProDiDg  the  Pear. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Schluch  of  Elmira  writes  to  the  Winters  Ex- 
press on  pruning  the  pear,  and  his  views  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  have  this  work  before  them  this  winter: 

Is  it  possible  to  bring  pear  trees,  especially  Bartletts,  to 
bear  as  they  ought  through  pruning? 

It  is  very  common  to  see  pear  trees,  particularly  Bart- 
letts, three,  four  and  five  years  old  without  any,  or  but  little, 
fruit,  which  is  hanging  on  the  ends  of  the  growth  of  one 
year  previous,  a  place  where  fruit  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
on  pear  trees.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  Bartletts  not 
bearing  until  they  are  five  and  six  years  old,  and  some  even 
older  ?  One  says  it  is  natural  for  this  pear;  another  says  it 
33  in  the  soil  or  climate,  and  still  another  s^ys  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  nurserymen,  who  sell  trees  grafted  or  budded  from 
trees  which  have  never  borne  any  fruit.  Ar.d  now  one 
says,  "I  believe  it  lies  in  pruning,"  and  sure  enough  he  is 
ri^ht.  During  20  years'  experience,  in  nearly  every  climate 
•where  fruit  can  be  raised,  I  have  never  seen  pear  trees 
more  neglected  in  pruning  than  in  this  vicinity.  Just  in  the 
first  three  to  five  years  a'ter  plan  ing,  the  most  knowledge 
is  needed  to  prune  a  pear  tree  to  bear,  besides  bringing  the 
trees  into  the  most  convenient  shape  without  going  too  far 
with  nature;  and  it  is  the  greatest  fault  to  let  a  pear  tree 
grow  at  will  until  the  fall  of  the  first  year  after  it  is  planted 
iii  the  orchard,  and  then  cut  all  branches  down  to  a  level, 
and  all  that  is  thought  to  be  too  much  is  taken  out  clear  to 
the  base,  or  only  do  the  latter  and  let  the  remaining  limbs 
grow  at  will.  In  so  doing,  no  one  can  expect  fruit  the  next 
and  third  years,  except  perhaps  a  few  on  the  ends  of  limhs 
which  are  better  fit  for  whips  than  part  of  a  pear  tree.  By 
pruning  a  pear  tree  from  the  first  year  in  the  right  way,  it 
surely  wi'l  bear  the  third  year,  and  I  can  name  the  places 
where  I  have  proven  this,  in  our  neighborhor^d,  to  any  one 
desiring  my  advice  how  to  prevent  fi'll-bearing  pear  trees, 
six  to  ten  >ears  old,  from  bearing  iheir  'ruit  on  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  and  so  be  liable  to  break  down  if  not  tied  up 
at  the  right  time.  We  have  to  break  with  handling  the 
trees  as  it  is  done  here,  and  see  that  we  get  most  of  our 
fruit  inside  the  trees  all  over  the  branches.  1  can  prove  the 
possibility  of  having  the  trees  that  way  when  six  to  eight 
years  old,  pruned  under  my  direction  for  one  and  two  years. 
I  wi  1  try  and  explain  some  points  in  pruning  pear  trees  the 
first  and  second  year  after  planting  in  the  orchard.  But 
first  we  will  see  what  are  the  objects  of  pruning.  The  ob- 
jects in  pruning  are  to  keep  the  tree  well-balanced  and 
equal  in  shape.  These  objects  are  accomplished  bv  piun- 
ing  strong-growing  branches  less  than  the  weaker-growing 
ones.  Through  this  operation  the  bud,  just  below  the  cut 
on  the  weaker  growth,  will  grow  out  very  strong,  against  a 
less  strong  growth  on  the  less-pruned  stronger  branches, 
and  the  former  will  soon  reach  the  same  dimension?  as  the 
latter.  This  method  taken  as  a  foundation,  the  trees  have 
to  be  pruned  thus: 

First  year — The  trees  in  general  come  from  the  nursery 
with  one  stem  of  about  2^  to  7  feet  in  length,  sometimes 
branched  at  the  height  of  from  2  to  4  feet,  the  latter  being 
too  high,  it  being  preferable  to  have  a  pear  tree  with  a  short 
stem.  The  stem  or  main  branch  should  be  cut  back  to 
two  feet,  after  the  trees  are  planted,  making  the  cut  just 
above  a  bud  which  stands  above  the  cut  of  the  wild  stock, 
so  as  to  have  the  top  bud  grown  perpendicular  above  them. 
iJnder  common  circumstances  the  tiees,  by  the  end  of 
June,  will  have  made  a  fair  growth  of  about  two  or  three 
feet,  having  besides  the  main  branch  more  or  less  side 
branches,  which  I  will  name  the  main  leading  branches  to 
be  better  understood.  From  the  middle  of  June  till  the 
<nd  of  July  the  trees  should  be  pruned — summer-pruned — as 
follows: 

The  stem  or  main  branch  is  cut  back  to  about  6  to  8 
buds,  making  the  cut  above  a  bud  standing  exactly  above 
the  cut  made  the  spring  previous,  so  as  to  have  the  main 
branch  growing  as  perpendicularly  as  possible.  The  lead- 
ing branches  are  cut  back  four  to  six  buds,  making  the  cut 
above  such  buds  as  are  pointing  to  the  outside  of  the  trees. 
An  exception  to  this  may  be  made  only  in  the  case  of 
hanging  limbs,  when  the  cut  will  have  to  be  made  above 
a  bud  pointing  sidewise.  If  all  leading  branches  are  hang- 
ing, the  cut  should  be  made  above  a  bud  pointing  upward. 
Never  allow  two  branches  to  grow  that  are  coming  out  of 
the  same  bud.  Always  cut  one  clear  cut,  keeping  the  one 
■which  has  the  best  stand.  All  growth  not  used  to  form  the 
tree  should  be  cut  off  at  the  base. 

The  points  above  given  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  base, 
for  under  certain  circumstances  there  may  have  to  be  left 
one  or  two  buds  more,  or  contrary,  on  each  main  and  lead- 
ing branch. 

FIRST  YEAR— WINTER-PRUNING. 

The  trees,  after  having  been  pruned  as  aforesaid,  will 
have  made  another  nice  growth  by  the  fall  of  the  first  year. 
The  main  branch,  besides  having  made  another  growth 
from  the  top  bud,  will  have  pat  forth  some  other  sprouts 
which  will  form  leading  branches  for  the  future.  The  lead- 
ing branches  will  also  be  a  good  deal  longer,  besides  hav- 
ing some  side  branches.  Cut  the  main  branch  back  to  6  to 
Z  buds,  making  the  cut  above  a  bud  which  stands  tight 
above  the  cut  made  by  summer-pruning.  Cut  the  leading 
branches  back  to  3  to  6  buds.  AH  buds  above  where  the 
cut  has  to  be  made  must  stand  to  the  outside.  From  the 
side  branches  in  existence,  take  out  all  that  grow  to  the  in- 
side of  the  tree;  those  growing  straight  upward  and  those 
standing  too  close  together  should  be  cut  clear  to  their 
base,  without  injuring  the  ring  right  at  the  base. 

SECOND    YEAR— SUMMER-PRUNING. 

There  will  be  lots  of  new  growth  by  the  middle  of  June, 
the  trees  having  put  forth  sprouts  from  nearly  every  place 
where  a  cut  has  been  made,  and  now  we  are  at  the  very 
point  to  prune  our  tree  so  that  it  will  bear  next  year.  After 
the  main  and  leading  branches  are  cut  back  the  same  way 
as  in  the  first  year,  using  good  judgment  as  to  how  many 


buds  to  leave,  reckoning  with  the  growth  of  the  tree,  all 
side  branches  whirh  are  closer  together  than  four  inches 
should  be  cut  our,  leaving  the  nearest  bud  to  the  base  un- 
injured. The  remaining  side  branches  should  be  cut  back 
to  one-half  or  one-third  of  their  length,  making  the  cut  al- 
ways above  a  bud  pointing  to  the  outside  of  the  tree.  All 
other  growth  which  has  come  from  the  places  where  sprouts 
have  been  cut  out  to  the  base,  consisting  often  of  two  to 
five  sprouts,  should  be  cut  out  clear  with  the  ring  on  their 
base,  with  the  exception  of  one.  If  there  are  five  sprouts, 
cut  out  first  the  three  which  grow  straight  out  in  one  direc- 
tion, not  injuring  the  two  remaining  ones.  The  two  re- 
maining, growing  in  different  directions  and  not  cro'ising 
or  standing  too  close  to  another  limb,  should  be  left  if  not 
longer  than  inches,  if  their  top  is  thicker  than  the  sprout 
itself.  In  case  the  tcp  of  these  sprouts  is  not  thicker  than 
the  sprout  itself  just  below  the  top,  they  are  no  good  and 
should  be  cut  back  to  one  inch,  more  or  l^'ss,  above  a  place 
where  the  base  of  a  former  leaf  can  be  seen.  Never  allow 
suckers  to  grow  around  the  stem,  from  near  the  ground, 
with  the  idea  of  preventing  the  stem  from  sunburning.  Cut 
them  down  smooth  as  possible  and  prevent  the  stems  from 
sunburning  by  painting  them  with  a  good  coat  of  linr.e  and 
sulphur. 

WINTER-PRUNING. 

By  the  fall  of  the  second  year  the  trees  are,  and  will  be, 
in  such  a  condition  as  not  to  need  much  pruning.  Follow 
up  the  points  given  above  on  main,  leading  and  side 
branches.  All  growth  inside  of  the  tree,  coming  forth 
where  not  required,  should  be  cut  out  clean.  The  growth 
coming  out  of  the  pieces  cut  back  in  the  summer  to  more  or 
less  than  one  inch  should  be  saved  as  much  as  poss  ble, 
only  cutting  out  the  one  which  is  in  the  way  of  another. 
Suckers,  easily  recognized  by  their  erect  growth,  shou'd  he 
cut  down  so  as  not  to  injure  the  ring  at  their  bas".  By 
following  this  method  of  pruning  pear  trees,  yiu  will  be 
satisfied  in  every  respect.  Never  allow  yourthree-year-old 
trees  to  have  more  than  4  to  8  pears.  The  nexf  ye  ir  let 
them  bear  as  many  as  they  can  hold  without  breaking. 
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Condition  of  the  Imported  Australian  Insects. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  made  last  week  to  B. 
M.  L'-long,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  by 
Alexander  Craw,  the  State  Quarantine  Officer: 

In  accordance  with  letter  of  instructions  of  August  28,  to 
proceed,  together  with  Mr.  Albert  Koebele,  to  Los  Angeles, 
San  Gabriel,  Orange  and  Santa  Barbara,  and  make  an  in- 
spection and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  beneficial  in- 
sects that  have  been  placed  there,  and  which  were  sent 
over  by  Mr.  Koebele  from  Australia  during  his  recent  mis- 
sion to  that  country,  having  completed  said  examination,  I 
bfg  to  herewith  submit  the  following  report: 

On  August  31st  Mr.  Albeit  Koebele  and  myself  visi  ed 
the  orange  orchard  of  Albert  F.  Keicheval,  at  Los  Angeles, 
wheie  the  first  colonies  of  ladybirds  from  Australia  were 
placed,  and  which  arrived  last  winter  anH  spring.  Besides 
us,  there  were  present  John  Sco'.t,  Honicultural  Commis- 
sioner of  Los  Angeles  county,  Henry  W.  Kruckeberg, 
editor  Rural  Calijornian  Col.  J.  R.  Dobbins,  A.  Scott 
Chapman,  Esq.,  of  San  Gabriel,  and  others. 

We  made  a  very  careful  examination  of  this  place  and 
ioMXid  beetles,  ee^gs.  larvce  and  pupiT  of  the  steel-blue  lady- 
bird, Orcus  chalybeus.  The  first  shipments  of  insects  were 
received  in  very  feeble  condition,  and  having,  as  Mr.  Koe- 
bele stated,  hibernated  in  Australia  and  probab'y  deposited 
their  eggs  before  h-*  captured  them,  the  result  of  these  first 
consignments  was  not  very  encouraging.  However,  later 
importations  were  received  in  good  condition,  and  upon 
our  visit  we  found  sufficient  of  their  eggs  and  pupae  to 
justify  the  assertion  that  this  species  has  become  estab- 
lished at  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Koebele  says  that  this  is  the  insect  that  keeps  the 
red  scale  {Aspediotus  aiirantii)  in  check  in  the  orange- 
groves  in  Australia,  notwithstanding  that  a  parasite  preys 
on  these  ladybirds  there  which  destroys  fully  50  per  cent 
of  iheir  first  brood  and  about  90  p=r  cent  of  the  second 
brood.  Great  care  was  taken  not  to  introduce  this  para- 
site, which  is  such  a  deadly  enemy  to  them.  When  Mr. 
Koebele  discovered  that  the  young  of  these  ladybirds  were 
preyed  upon  by  a  parasite,  he  sent  only  mature  beetles  to 
California.  Thus  it  may  be  safely  said  that  it  will  only  be 
a  matter  of  time  when  we  shill  reasonably  hope  for  the 
rapid  increase  of  these  valuable  insects,  and  even  better 
results  from  them  than  are  obtained  in  Australia. 

In  another  orchard  at  Los  Angeles  where  a  colony  had 
been  placed,  we  found  but  few  beetles  and  larvae,  but 
enough  to  show  that  at  this  place  also  they  had  become 
established.  The  trees  at  this  place  were  large  and  had 
been  pruned  high,  so  were  somewhat  difficult  to  examine. 

On  September  ist,  Mr.  John  Scott,  Mr.  Hiram  Hamil- 
ton, Horticultural  Commissioners  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  counties,  respectively,  and  myself  examined  the  or- 
chard where  a  colony  of  the  steel-blue  ladybirds  you  sent 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  placed.  We  found  these  doing 
well,  and  there  were  plenty  of  beetles  and  eggs  from  which 
small  larvae  were  hatching  and  were  at  work  upon  the  red 
scale.  These  ladybirds  had  only  been  out  on  the  trees  16 
days,  and  as  they  are  breeding  there  successfully,  it  is  con- 
clusive p'oof  that  the  earlier  importations  had  already  de- 
posited their  eggs  before  they  arrived. 

On  September  2d,  Mr.  John  Scott,  Col.  J.  R.  Dobbins  of 
-San  Gabriel,  Mr.  Koebele  and  myself  inspected  the  Dob- 
bins orchard  at  San  Gabriel,  where  one  of  the  first  colonies 
of  these  insects  was  placed.  Of  these,  we  failed  to  find  any 
trace,  which  was  due  to  their  bad  condition  upon  arrival. 
The  box  containing  the  dead  insects  was  produced,  which 
established  this  fact.  A  later  importation  which  you  sent 
Mr.  Chapman,  16  days  before  ou;  visit,  arrived  in  guod 
condition,  but  we  did  not  find  any  on  the  trees  upon  which 


they  weie  placed.  They  no  doubt  will  make  their  appear- 
ance in  other  portions  of  the  orchard  later  on. 

On  Sep'ember  3d,  Mr.  Koebele  and  myself  visited  Hon. 
Ellwood  Cooper's  orchard  at  Santa  Barbara.  It  was  at  this 
place  that  several  species  were  liberated  in  the  open  or- 
chard  immediately  upon  arrival.  We  found  four  species 
that  have  become  well  established,  VIZ  :  Orcus  chalybeus, 
Orcus  Australasia,  Rhizobius  ventralis  and  a  small 
scymnodes.  Ol  all  these,  we  found  beetles,  eggs,  larva; 
and  pupcx\  The  trees  upon  which  they  were  placed  are  in- 
fested with  black  scale,  and  they  are  feeding  upon  it.  Mr. 
Cooper  placed  these  insects  in  an  orchard  where  he  con- 
sidered the  conditions  as  to  temperature  and  protection 
from  the  prevailing  winds,  favorable  for  their  colonization. 

On  September  9th,  I  visited  the  orchard  at  Haywards, 
Alameda  county,  where  Mr.  Koebele  had  himselt  placed 
several  species.  1  found  beetles  of  the  Orcus  Australasia 
and  Rhizobius  ventralis  apparently  doing  well.  At  this 
pl  <ce  a  mu-lin  tei;t  was  placed  over  a  lemon-tree  where  the 
Thalpocares  coccophagus,  an  enemy  to  the  black  scale,  is 
being  bred. 

1  placed  a  small  colony  of  Orcus  Australasia  and 
Rhizobius  venttalis  upon  trees  infested  with  pernicious 
scale  in  Alameda,  and  upon  examination  two  days  ago  we 
found  beetles,  larvK  and  pup^.  Tee  young  have  fed  upon 
the  scale  and  passed  through  their  molts  into  well-devel- 
oped puf  cx,  proving  conclusively  that  they  will  prey  on  this 
scale. 

The  new  Australian  ladybird,  Novius  Koebelei,  of  which 
only  three  live  insects  were  received  last  April,  and  which 
were  bred  in  the  office,  have  multiplied  very  rapidly,  and 
from  these  many  thousands  have  been  distributed.  The 
successful  colonization  of  this  ladybird  has  fully  sustained 
Mr.  Koebele  in  the  statement  that  they  are  even  better  than 
the  Vedalia  cardinalis  for  keeping  the  cottony  cushion 
scale  in  check.  The  colony  of  50  which  you  gave  Mr. 
John  Scott  at  Los  Angeles  have  done  well,  and  from  those 
he  has  distributed  several  thousand,  and  is  well  pleased 
wit'i  their  work. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  five  new  species 
of  beneficial  insects  have  been  successfully  introduced  and 
beco.Tie  established  in  the  State,  and  while  we  cannot  ex- 
pect much  benefit  from  them  this  year,  as  time  is  required 
for  those  introduced  to  breed,  I  am  confident  that  next 
spring  and  summer  they  will  bs  abundant,  and  colonies 
can  then  be  furnished  to  growers  throughout  the  State. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  the  Vedalia  has  caused 
fruitgrowers  and  others  to  expect  immediate  and  similar  re- 
sults from  all  of  the  new  insects,  but  as  the  Chalybeus  and 
Australasia  have  only  three  generations  the  increase  will 
be  slower;  but  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  final  result  will  be 
equally  as  satisfactory  as  the  Vedalia.  For  the  present, 
orchardists  having  trees  infested  with  red-scale  should  not 
neglect  spraying  or  fumigating  this  fall,  so  that  their  fruit 
will  be  clean  and  mr rchantable  and  the  trees  saved  for  the 
present  from  the  pernicious  eflTects  of  the  pest. 

Mr.  Koebele  has  reviewed  this  report  and  concurs  in  the 
same.  Alexander  Craw, 

Quarantine  Officer. 
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The  Hop  Outlook. 

The  fo'lowing  earnest  letter  from  James  Hart,  of  Slaugh- 
ter, is  addressed  "  To  the  Hop-Growers  of  Kings  County, 
Washington,''  and  contains  much  pertinent  advice: 

You  are  now  in  the  midst  of  picking,  and  for  the  next 
few  days  will  be  doing  all  possible  to  have  the  crop  har- 
vested and  dried.  Many  will  also  have  them  baled  imme- 
diately, as  every  grower  should  whose  hops  are  properly 
cured.  And  here  let  me  suggest  that  when  baling  try  this 
plan:  Get  a  piece  of  hop  cloth  and  let  it  be  folded  double; 
let  it  be  two  inches  longer  and  two  inches  wider  than  the 
inside  of  your  press,  and  when  you  put  your  hops  in,  place 
the  cloth  on  the  top  and  press  the  hops  down  with  the 
cloth  on  the  top.  It  will  prevent  the  breaking  and  "shell- 
ing "  and  will  turn  out  your  bale  in  a  much  better  condition 
than  the  old  way.  Hops  of  good  quality  should  be  whole, 
cr  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  good  color,  silky  and  springy. 
Such  a  description  of  hops  this  year  will,  so  far  as  human 
intellect  can  discern,  bring  a  very  high  price. 

It  is  specially  on  this  item  that  I  address  you.  From  the 
conversation  I  have  had  personally  with  many  of  you,  no 
person  seems  to  know  what  is  the  price  of  hops.  All  are 
agreed  "they  will  be  high,"  but  none  appear  to  know  what 
price  the  market  will  pay.  The  first  bale,  or  "pocket,"  of 
English  hops,  1892  season,  has  been  sold  in  London  and 
realized  about  65  cents  a  pound.  The  English  crop  now 
we  know  is  only  half  a  crop  and  will  leave  them 
about  i45,coo  of  our  bales  short;  the  German  crop  will  be 
short  ten  per  cent;  Oregon  is  2000  bales  short;  New  York 
is  short  20,000  bales  and  this  State  will  be  not  less  than 
10  coo  short. 

The  entire  crop  of  the  United  States  last  year  was  only 
215,000,  and  out  of  these  70,000  bales  were  exported,  leav- 
ing only  about  145,000  bales  here  for  United  States  con- 
sumption. 

We  are  often  told  that  England  does  not  like  United 
States  hops.  Farmers,  this  is  direcily  opposite  of  the 
truth,  and  the  increase  of  the  exports  prove  i^.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1891,  48,534  bales  of  hops  were 
shipped  to  England,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892, 
70,025  bales  were  exported,  and  this  proves  the  lie  so  often 
used  by  those  who  desire  to  mislead  you.  Further  than 
that,  the  hops  imported  to  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1892,  was  almost  700,000  pounds  less  than 
in  1891.  This  proves  further,  to-wit,  that  they  are  also 
more  extensively  used  here  than  formerly.  During  the  past 
two  months  first  class  hops  have  been  selling  in  London  at 
38  cents  a  pound,  wh  ch  shotvs  that  they  ought  to  have 
been  sel'ing  hce  at  33  rents. 

The  present  1892  crop  in  New  York  has  just  been  bar- 
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vested,  and  James  F.  Clark,  of  Cooperstown,  the  largest 
grower  in  New  York  (having  150  acres),  has  been  offered 
25  cents  for  half  his  crop,  which  he  has  refused,  and  sales 
have  been  made  at  30  cents.  These  (acts  should  enable 
oar  growers  to  place  some  fair  market  value  now  on  their 
crop,  and  unless  the  growers  rush  into  the  market  and  glut 
the  same,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  on  earth,  with  the 
great  scarcity  of  hops,  why  40  cents  a  pound  should  not  be 
the  price  within  two  months. 

You  have  the  game  in  your  own  hands  !  Stocks  are  ex- 
hausted; there  is  no  reserve  fund  to  draw  on;  hops  car.not 
be  made  by  machinery  from  fir  stumps;  the  brewers  must 
buy  your  crop;  they  cannot  do  without  it.  The  hop  ex- 
tract that  we  heard  of  last  year  so  often  is  by  this  time 
sold  out,  brewed  and  drunk,  and  some  other  "bugaboo" 
must  be  created  to  make  you  believe  they  don't  want  your 
hops;  but  insist  upon  your  price  or  hold  thtm,  and  if  you 
would  only  consult  one  another  often  before  selling  and 
meet  twice  a  week  at  some  established  place  and  make  all 
sales  known  to  your  fellow-farmers,  then  it  would  place  all 
of  you  in  possession  of  actual  facts  that  would  aTiply  repay 
you  for  all  your  time  and  labors.  Learn  a  lesson  out  ol 
the  books  of  all  corporations.  When  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
the  article  combine  and  keep  up  the  prices.  Manipulate 
your  sales  slowly,  so  that  nobody  else  can  get  hold  of  your 
stocks  and  cut  your  own  throats.  Don't  send  scores  of 
samples  with  prices  away  and  make  brewers  believe  you 
are  all  "  starving  for  a  sale,"  but  if  anybody  wants  your 
hops  tell  him  yrur  quantity  and  price.  Leave  the  buyer  to 
say  if  the  quality  suits  him;  if  it  does  not  the  first  time, 
raise  it  a  cent  every  time  a  buyer  comes  along  and  you  will 
soon  cure  them  of  wailing. 

The  State  Department  of  Washington  has  already  issued 
circulars  requiring  all  growers,  immediately  the  picking  has 
been  done,  to  bum  up  the  old  vines  and  thus  rid  the  yards 
of  all  vf  rmin  that  may  be  in  them.  This  should  be  strictly 
attended  to  by  every  grower. 

This  season  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  by  constant 
spraying  and  proper  cultivation  that  good  crops  can  be 
raised  in  this  county.  The  districts  of  Green  river  and 
Muckieshoct  prove  it,  and  there  being  every  prospect  of 
good  prices  again  next  year,  should  be  a  strong  incentive 
to  every  grower  to  start  in  early  next  spring  to  spray,  and 
keep  it  up  until  the  hops  are  well  advanced. 

To  neglect  this  means  a  failure  of  crop  and  a  failure  to 
get  big  prices  and  laree  profits.  Don't  contract  your  hops 
next  spring,  except  at  large  prices.  It  is  always  bet- 
ter to  have  your  goods  in  the  bale  and  for  sale  than  anv 
other  way.  Then  the  question  of  quality  is  easily  settled, 
and  there  is  no  disputing;  and  litigation. 

The  New  England  Homestead  is  trying  to  get  authentic 
information  as  to  this  season's  crop  for  publication,  so  that 
every  farmer  interested  will  know  the  state  of  the  same, 
and  if  any  grower  may  furnish  me  with  the  information  de- 
sired, I  will  see  that  it  is  duly  forwarded,  and  such  infor- 
mation will  be  valuable  to  every  grower. 

In  past  years  you  have  been  misled  for  want  of  informa- 
tion, and  I  trust  you  will  this  season  so  unite  in  the  matter 
that  you  will  all  obtain  just  and  proper  prices  for  your 
hard-earned  crop. 


(She  JStabIoE. 


Hurses  Suffer  in  Silence. 

It  is  a  pity  that  horses  suffer  mutely.  If  they  could  ex- 
press their  torments  by  yells  as  piercing  and  loud  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size  as,  for  example,  a  wounded  hare  utters, 
we  should  soon  be  enlightened  as  to  the  amount  of  suffer- 
ing in  our  streets.  Some  of  the  hansom  cabs  which  ply 
there  are  admirably  turned  out  and  driven,  but  there  are 
still  many  whose  owners  act  on  the  principle  of  a  minimum 
of  corn  and  a  maxim'im  of  whipcord.  In  one  such  I  was 
traveling  one  day.  The  driver  plied  his  whip  vigorously 
about  the  tenderest  p^rts  of  his  horse's  flanks,  and  awk- 
wardly allowed  the  lash  to  strike  me  across  the  face. 

The  pain  was  acute,  and  I  did  not  suffer  in  silence;  yet, 
for  one  indirect  blow  that  I  received  in  that  journey,  the 
unfortunate  quadruped  received  scores.  He  received  pun- 
ishment at  the  rate  of  50  lashes  a  mile,  which,  if  his  aver- 
age daily  task  is  moderately  computed  at  12  miles,  would 
give  the  hideous  total  of  600  lashes  a  day. 

This  incident  took  place  in  broad  daylight;  but  cabman's 
night  horses  are  indeed  a  pitiful  class.  Nearly  all  of  those 
that  are  assembled  nightly  in  Palace  yard  by  the  House  of 
Commons  are  suffering  from  navicular  disease,  caused  by 
fast  work  on  hard  pavements.  You  can  see  the  unhappy 
animals  standing  first  with  one  forefoot,  and  then  the 
other,  pointed  forward  to  relieve  the  pain,  which  must  re- 
semble toothache  on  a  large  scale,  for  it  is  caused  by  the 
decay  of  a  bone  nearly  two  mches  long  in  the  center  of  the 
foot.  Would  society  endure  horses  being  worked  in  this 
condition  if  they  could  signify  their  pangs  as  plainly  as  a 
fine  lady  with  neuralgia? 

The  barbarity  of  tight-bearing  reins  was  forcibly  exposed 
and  condemned  by  a  writer  in  June,  1875,  and  certainly  the 
excessive  use  of  them  therealter  became  less  common,  but 
it  is  still  too  often  to  be  seen.  It  would  not  be  seen  at  all 
if  people  in  general  understood  the  peculiar  form  of  torture 
produced  by  it.  A  pair  of  well  groomed,  i6-hands  car- 
riage horses,  standing  in  the  streets,  are  not  subjects  to 
attract  commiseration  from  passers-by.  The  restless  toss- 
ing of  their  heads  may  be  taken  for  pride  and  spirit;  but 
what  heart-rending  groans  could  alone  express  what  these 
fine  animals  have  to  endure  ! 

Along  the  top  of  the  horse's  neck  runs  a  massive  sinew, 
strong  enough  to  support  the  leverage  of  the  head;  it  is  at- 
tached to  several  of  the  vertebne  nearest  the  shoulder;  then 
it  runs  free  over  the  crest  and  becomes  attached  again  to 
the  vertebiffi  nearest  the  poll.  When  the  head  is  pulled 
into  the  position  decreed  by  man's  vanity,  the  vertebtre 
under  the  crest  press  hard  into  the  sinew,  and  must  cause 
intense  suffering,  sometimes  setting  up  the  inflamation 
known  as  poll  evil. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 


The  Intelligence  of  a  Horse. 

Can  a  horse  reason,  or  does  he  act  solely  from  instinct  ? 
Many  believe  that  he  has  reason  and  intelligence;  others 
attribute  all  his  acts  to  instinct.  As  a  help  to  elucidate 
this  question,  I  wish  to  present  the  readers  of  Science  the 
following  statement  of  facts  based  on  long  and  close  obser- 
vation : 

I  have  a  horse,  now  19  years  old,  that  I  have  owned  13 
years.  I  have  used  him  all  this  time,  almost  e^ery  day, 
harnessed  to  a  buggy,  in  going  back  and  fo'th  to  my  office. 
He  is  very  gentle,  good-natured  and  kind,  and  has  never 
shown  any  vices.  Soon  after  I  commenced  using  him  I 
noticed  that  on  Sundays,  whenever  I  drove  him  down  town, 
he  strongly  insisted,  by  pulling  on  the  lines,  on  going  to 
the  church  where  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending.  I 
watched  this  disposition  constantly  after  that,  and  on  every 
Sunday  since,  when  driven  out,  he  has  continued  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and,  if  left  to  his  own  will,  invariably  goes  to 
the  church  and  stops.  I  thought  it  possible  that  he  was 
guided  by  the  ringing  of  the  church  belh,  and  tested  him 
by  driving  him  down  town  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  before 
and  after  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  but  the  result  was  the 
same.  He  invariably  insisted  on  going  to  church  on  that 
day,  no  matter  how  often  I  drove  him  down  town.  My 
cffice  is  one  block  west  and  one  north  of  the  church,  and  a 
half-mile  west  of  my  residence.  In  giving  to  church,  I 
usually  turn  south  one  block  east  of  the  office,  but  I  some- 
times go  arcund  by  the  office,  where  I  usually  drive  him 
every  mornir.g  and  afternoon.  Ingoing  to  my  cfTi:e,  he 
never  c  ffers  to  go  to  the  church  except  on  Sunday,  but  on 
that  day  he  invariab'y  begins  to  turn  south  to  the  street 
leading  to  the  church,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  before 
reaching  the  crossing,  and,  if  not  checked,  turns  into  the 
street  and  hurries  to  the  church.  He  has  ktptthisup  for 
at  least  12  years.  He  never  does  this  on  any  other  day 
than  Sunday.  In  bad  weather  or  good  weaihf-r  it  is  the 
same,  although  at  the  office  much  of  the  time  he  has  hid 
stable  ptotec'.ion  from  bad  weather.  On  week  days  he 
often  insists  on  goinij  to  the  stable  in  bad  weather,  but  on 
Sunday,  even  when  I  compel  him  to  go  by  the  way  of  the 
stHble,  he  pulls  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  s'reet  and 
hurries  on  to  the  church,  if  permitted,  though  he  may  have 
to  stand  out  in  the  cold,  rain  or  snow. 

Sometimes,  from  one  cause  or  another,  he  has  not  been 
taken  away  from  home  from  one  to  four  weeks,  and  I  sup- 
posed he  would  lose  the  run  of  time,  or  at  least  show  some 
hesitation  and  uncertainty;  but  not  so.  On  the  first  Sunday 
afier  I  drove  him  out,  he  insisted,  as  before,  on  go  ng  to 
church.  He  never  cffers  to  go  there  any  other  day  of  the 
week,  though  the  church  bel's  are  rung  and  numerous 
services  are  held  nearly  every  day. 

If  on  Sunday  I  go  to  the  postoffice,  which  is  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  s  reet-crossing,  where  we  usually 
tutn  south  to  the  church,  instead  of  going  from  there  direct 
to  the  c  ffice  as  on  other  days,  he  turns  to  the  south  and  goes 
to  the  church.  He  never  willingly  goes  to  the  post(  ffice  on 
Sunday,  but  always  stops  there  on  week  days  of  his  own 
accord,  if  permitted.  Many  times  I  have  taken  other 
streets  on  Sunday  and  approached  the  church  (n  m  other 
directions,  but  in  all  cases,  when  left  free,  he  invariably 
takes  the  first  street  leading  to  the  church.  I  have  ex- 
perimented with  him  very  largely  in  this  respect,  with  a 
view  to  learning  how  he  keeps  the  run  of  time,  but  am  un- 
able to  satisfactorily  account  for  it.  I  have  also  observed 
and  experimented  with  him  in  a  great  many  other  ways, 
and  have  taught  him  to  know  the  meaning  of  many  words. 

When  alarmed  at  anything,  he  looks  back  to  me  with  a 
frightened  look,  as  much  as  to  say  ;  "  Will  it  harm  me." 
On  my  saying,  "All  right,  go  on,"  he  moves  on.  If  much 
frightened,  he  will  repeatedly  look  back  for  assurance 
from  me. 

He  knows  the  meaning  of  many  words,  such  as  r  ffice, 
postoffice,  schoolhouie,  mill,  faim,  cemetery, church,  apple, 
corn,  grass,  water,  and  many  others.  The  fact  that  he 
knows  the  meaning  of  these  words,  or  at  least  attaches  a 
meaning  to  them,  I  have  tested  many  times  in  many 
ways,  the  relation  of  which  would  make  this  paper  too 
lorg.  When  his  corn  is  about  used  up,  if  I  ?peak  of  it  to 
him  and  say,  "Deck,  >our  corn  is  out;  you  must  go  to  the 
mill,"  even  before  startirg  frcm  home,  he  turns  in  at  the 
mill  as  I  go  by,  and  goes  up  to  the  office  door  where  I 
have  been  In  the  habit  of  ordering  his  food.  Sometimes 
I  have  forgotten  it  by  the  time  I  come  opposite  the  mil', 
and  would  have  gone  by,  but  he  has  not  forgotten  it  and 
turns  in.  If  I  say  10  him,  "  Do  you  want  an  apple  ?"  of 
which  he  is  very  fond,  he  puts  on  the  most  wistful  look  and 
does  all  in  his  power  to  say  that  he  does;  and  if  the  apple 
is  not  produced  at  once,  he  begins  to  explore  my  pockets 
and  clothing  with  his  nose  in  search  of  an  apple  suspected 
to  be  concealed  about  my  person.  If  I  say  to  him,  "  Do 
you  want  grass  ?"  he  at  once  shows  that  he  expects  to  be 
turned  out  upon  pasture. 

He  also  knows  a  number  of  people  by  name,  and  where 
they  reside,  and  if  told  to  stop  at  the  residence  of  one  of 
them,  naming  him,  he  will  do  so,  without  any  guiding. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  evidences  of  his  in- 
telligence. Hundreds  of  examples  might  be  given  showing 
his  knowledge  and  intelligence,  and  that  he  gives  very 
close  attention  to  and  understands  what  is  said  to  him. 

Do  not  these  facts  strongly  indicate  that  the  horse  has 
more  than  mere  instinct,  that  he  reasons;  that  out  of  the 
storehouse  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  he  forms  con- 
clusions, thoughts,  purposes  and  plans.  He  understands 
certain  symbols,  such  as  words;  he  keeps  the  run  of  time, 
and  knows  uniformly  when  Sunday  comes,  for  he  has  not 
made  a  mistake  in  this  respect  for  more  than  12  years  past; 
he  uses  many  and  diverse  means  for  making  his  wants 
known. 

Instinct  is  supposed  to  imply  inherited  knowledge  of  ob- 
jects and  relations  in  respect  to  which  it  is  exercised,  and 
will  usually,  if  not  always,  operate  wljere  there  is  no  ex- 
perience to  guide.  But  this  horse's  knowledge,  in  these 
respects,  has  not  been  inherited,  but  is  acquired.  He 
never  was  at  this  church  till  he  was  six  years  old.  His 


mother  was  probably  never  there.  In  instinct  there  is  no 
necessary  knowledge  of  means  and  ends  inr.plied,  though 
such  knowledge  may  be  present,  but  instinct  is  always 
manifested  in  like  manner  by  all  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  under  like  circumstances,  which  is  certainly  not 
true  in  this  case. 

Hence  I  infer  that  this  horse  does  reason;  that  he  has 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  even  much  more  than  he  is 
able  to  make  us  understand  and  appreciate. 

But  does  the  fact  of  his  observing  Sunday  imply  a  moral 
sense  ?  Why  does  he  seek  to  go  to  the  church  on  that 
day.'  It  has  been  said  that  animals  do  reasonable  things 
without  having  the  gift  ol  reason;  that  they  do  things  in- 
volving distant  foresight  without  having  any  knowledge  of 
the  future;  that  they  work  lor  that  which  is  to  be  without 
seeing  or  feeling  anything  beyond  what  is;  that  they  enjoy 
but  do  not  understand;  that  reason  works  upon  and  through 
them,  but  is  not  in  them.  The  facts  that  I  have  related 
and  observed  make  me  greatly  doubt  many  of  these  state- 
ments. I  find  it  hard  to  sharply  define  the  limits  between 
instinct  and  reason.  The  facts  that  I  have  related  indi- 
cate reason,  intelligence,  motives,  and  the  formulation  of 
plans,  methods  and  schemes  for  carrying  out  preconceived 
purposes.  Some  of  the  acts,  at  least,  indicate  pure  leason 
based  upon  former  and  remembered  sensations,  percep- 
tions and  knowledge,  and  the  purpose  to  gratify  merely 
mental  desires. 

What  motive  does  this  horse  have  for  going  to  church- 
every  Sunday,  even  at  a  sacrifice  sometimes?  It  is  not  for 
rest,  it  is  not  shelter,  it  is  not  fefd,  it  is  not  company,  it  is 
not  to  gratify  any  merely  physical  want,  for  all  these  things 
he  has  elsewhere  every  day.  Is  it  not  purely  an  intellcc.ual 
or  moral  want  that  he  seeks  to  gratify  ?  He  stands  near 
the  church  door,  hears  much  of  the  exercises,  especially 
the  singing,  and  will  remain,  almost  without  motion, 
whether  tied  or  not,  till  the  services  are  over  and  I  an> 
ready  to  go  home.  But  it  cannot  be  for  the  mere  speaking 
and  singing  that  he  hears  there,  for  he  often  hears  speak- 
ing, singing,  concerts,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  music  of 
various  kinds  while  he  stands  tied  at  the  office  on  the  pub- 
lic square;  but  none  of  these  take  the  place  of  his  church- 
going. 

These  facts  I  have  given  as  tending  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain animal  intelligence.  I  have  given  only  such  as  I 
have  verified  many  times. — T.  B.  Redding  in  Science. 


en  HE  X^/flRY. 


Clover  Silage. 

The  question  of  making  clover  sihge  without  running 
the  material  through  a  feedcutter  is  an  important  one;  for 
if  it  can  be  successfully  kept  without  cutting,  the  expense 
will  be  considerably  lessened. 

With  this  question  in  mind,  the  clover  from  one  acre,  8^/ 
tons  by  actual  weight,  was  placed  in  the  silo  on  the  college 
farm  (at  Corvallis,  Oregon),  the  7th  of  June.  It  was  cut 
when  partly  in  blossom,  consequently  very  green. 

The  weatHer  was  cloudy  and  there  were  several  showers 
on  the  clover  after  it  was  cut.  It  was  such  weather  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  cure  the  clover  for  hav. 

The  clover  was  hauled  as  soon  as  cut,  with  no  reference 
to  the  amount  of  water  rn  it.  In  some  cases,  the  water 
ran  out  of  the  wagon  when  it  came  in  o  the  barn  to  be  un- 
loaded. The  men  had  to  wear  rubber  boots  to  keep  their 
feet  dry  while  handling  the  material. 

The  clover  was  tramped  as  firmly  as  possible  about  the 
sides  and  corners  of  the  silo,  but  further  than  this  no  exira 
precautions  were  taken  in  placing  the  materials  in  the  silo. 

After  putting  in  the  desired  amount,  a  covering  of  tarred 
building  paper  over  the  top,  and  over  this  two  inch  plar.ks 
were  placed,  laying  them  close  together  and  leaving  an 
inch  or  two  space  at  the  sides,  so  that  the  planks  would  not 
bind  when  settling. 

Having  some  broken  rock  near  by,  we  thought  we  would 
take  the  precaution  to  weight  the  silage.  With  this  end  in 
view,  a  ton  of  rock  was  placed  around  the  outer  edge  of 
the  covering.  The  material  began  to  settle  very  rapidly, 
and  be'ore  the  silo  was  opened,  a  month  later,  it  had  settled 
one-half. 

When  placed  in  the  silo,  the  Z)i  tons  occupied  1080 
cubic  feet,  and  when  the  silo  was  opened  it  only  occupied 
500  cubic  feet. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  it  would  economize  space  very 
greaily  to  cut  the  material  with  an  ensilage  cutter.  When 
it  had  thoroughly  settled,  it  did  not  occupy  much  more 
space  than  green  corn  fodder  cut  in  short  pieces  with  a  feed- 
cutter  and  stored  in  this  way. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  filling  process;  now  for 
the  results. 

The  silo  was  opened  July  9*.h,  and  feeding  began  at  once. 
On  the  top  of  the  silo,  after  removing  the  paper  and  planks, 
we  found  a  layer  of  three  or  four  inches  which  was  quite 
moldy.  There  were  about  three  wheelbarrow  loads  injured 
too  badly  to  feed.  Below  this  the  silage  was  perfectly 
good,  except  now  and  then  a  moldy  place  near  the  sides  or 
corners  of  the  silo.  The  silage  has  been  fed  night  and 
morning  to  milch  cows  and  young  cattle,  with  the  best  re- 
sults. While  our  neighbors  complain  of  their  cows  falling 
off  in  their  flow  of  milk,  we  have  no  such  complaint  to 
make.  Our  cows  have  not  lost  a  pound  of  flesh,  and  as 
for  young  animals,  we  can  show  some  that  have  gained 
from  75  to  100  pounds  during  the  month  of  July. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  results 
from  feeding  clover  silage,  and  think  it  is  a  very  cheap  and 
convenient  means  of  furnishing  succulent  and  nutritious 
food  when  other  sources  fail.— Prof.  H.  T.  French  in  Rural 
Northwest. 


Stockton  is  to  have  the  largest  macaroni  factory  on  the 
coast.  It  is  to  be  built  by  a  San  Francisco  capitalist,  and 
the  intention  is  to  supply  the  Pacific  slope  with  the  product. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Money  in  Fbcit. — Oroville  Register:  James 
McPhersou  of  Garden  Ranch  has  three  acres  of 
Bartlttt  pear  trees  now  eight  years  old.  They 
■were  cut  down  when  two  years  old  by  grass- 
hoppers, so  bear  no  more  than  trees  s-ix.  or  seven 
years  old,  yet  last  season  he  picked  15  tons 
from  the  tract,  and  this  season  11  tons  from  the 
same.  The  fruit  averaged  him  two  cents  a 
pound  delivered  here  for  shipment  to  the 
Marysville  cannery.  This  would  return  him 
this  season  $440  and  last  yea  $600,  or  $1040  for 
the  two  years  from  three  acrts  of  land.  This 
woald  amount  to  $340  an  acre  for  the  two  sea- 
,  sons,  or  $170  an  acre  f'>r  each  season.  Last  year 
his  neighbor  Jas.  Stevenson  obtained  $G5  from 
an  acre  and  a  quarter  planted  to  pear  trees,  but 
this  year  he  realized,  by  shipping  to  the  can- 
neryj  $218,  or  about  $175  an  acre.  The  Bartlett 
and"  all  other  varieties  of  pea's  do  well  in  the 
foothills,  and,  as  will  be  seen  above,  they  are 
profitable  crops  to  produce. 

A  Vast  Ndmber  ok  Young  Oeanqe  Trees. — 
Register:  The  number  of  young  orange  trees 
about  Oroville  and  vicinity  is  greater  than  any 
one  realizes.  In  the  whole  region  of  Oroville, 
Thermalito,  Wyandutte  and  Palermo  there  are 
about  350,000  orange  trees  set  in  orchards, 
hut  this  number  is  greatly  excelled  by  the 
young  orchard  trees,  those  from  one  to  four 
years  old  being  raised  in  the  nurseries.  We 
picked  up  some  figures  this  week  that  are  start- 
ling in  their  uiagnilude.  and  they  indicate  that 
orange  trees  from  this  time  forward  will  be  so 
cheap  that  almost  anyone  can  afibrd  to  buy 
them.  This  will  lead  to  the  rapid  extension  of 
citrus  culture  in  tliis  vicinity,  for  when  men 
can  buy  good,  healthy  four  and  five-year-old 
trees  for  a  nominal  sum,  they  will  plant  them 
in  preference  to  almost  any  other  fruit.  The 
Citrus  Association  at  Thermalito  has  200,000 
young  trees.  That  means  more  than  half  as 
many  as  the  total  number  planted  in  all  the 
orchards  of  this  vicinitv.  John  D.  Griswold 
and  son  have  15,000,  H.  Bird  1500,  George  and 
Fred  Sparks  20,000,  H.  0.  Bell  10,000,  B.  A. 
Kusel  25,000,  Amos  Howard  2500,  0.  D.  Dunn 
6000,  Mrs.  Z.  M.  Sexlon  5000,  S.  C.  Peaslev 
15,000,  Albert  Boynton  3000,  Thos.  Smuck  7000, 
Jas.  C.  Gray  1000,  John  Eicher  5000,  Joe  Gar- 
della  2000,  Wm.  Smith  24,000,  J.  K.  Mitchell 
1500,  John  O  Riordan  4400,  L.  Webster  1000,  P. 
Taber  500,  D.  B.  Hays  1200,  H.  0.  Hills  800, 
L.  B.  Gardner  1200,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Topping  300, 
Mrs.  J.  Holmes  200,  R.  Delancie  600,  Jas.  Mc- 
Pherson  300,  Mrs.  S.  Titus  250,  John  Watkins 
2000,  Ge^.  HiKon  6000,  Dr.  Parker  7000.  This 
foots  up  306,250  trees,  yet  we  have  obtained 
only  a  limited  list  of  names. 

Kern. 

SoBGHUM  SYBur.  —  Bakersfield  Echo  :  We 
were  recently  shown  a  sample  of  sorghum 
molasses  that  is  being  made  by  Rev.  Thompson 
and  son  out  west  of  Rosedale.  On  the  Prazine 
place  a  dozen  or  fifteen  acres  were  planted  to 
sorghum  last  spring,  and  the  gentlemen  named 
are  now  workiDsr  it  up.  They  will  have  be- 
tween 2000  and  3000  gallons  of  molasses.  We 
know  nothing  about  the  market  value  of  this 

Erodact,  so  very  little  of  it  is  offered  for  sale 
ere. 

Some  Mammotu  Peaches. — Echo:  Some  days 
ago  C.  A.  Maul  brought  in  from  his  orchaid 
a  George's  Clirg  peach  that  weighed  17  ounces. 
This  was  the  largest  of  that  variety  ever  shown, 
and  of  course  it  attracted  attention.  Por  sev- 
eral years  a  strong  rivalry  has  existed  between 
the  growers  of  late  peaches,  and  knowing  that 
he  had  beattliR  record,  Mr.  Maul  issued  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  others  t)  beat  him  if  they  could. 
Tuesday  evening  W.  Lowell  came  into  Mr. 
Drury's  store  carrying  a  peach,  which  he  asked 
to  have  weighed.  The  request  was  grsnted, 
and  to  the  amazement  of  all  who  were  present, 
it  tipped  the  heam  at  22  ounces.  It  was  of  the 
George's  Late  variety,  and  hence  holds  the  blue 
ribbon  for  that  kind,  though  not  against  all 
comers.  Two  years  r.go  Mr.  Maul  proditced 
an  Orange  Cling  that  weighed  23  ounces.  The 
Lowell  peach  wjs  pprfect  in  form  and  bad  a  cir- 
cumference of  13i  inches. 

Seedless  Kaisins. — Bakersfield  Californian: 
At  the  I'ylema  nursery,  a  hundrtd  vines  of  the 
Lady  de  Thompson's  seedless  variety  were 
reserved  for  the  purpose  of  making  raisins,  at 
the  time  that  the  ch  ef  product  of  the  vineyard 
was  bhipiied  to  the  eastern  markets  as  table 
grapes.  The  fruit  from  these  100  vines  is  now 
being  gathered,  giving  a  yield  of  from  two  to 
three  trays  full  to  each  vine.  This  is  certainly 
a  remarkably  good  product  from  a  three-year- 
old  vineyard. 

Lassen. 

The  Hay  Cbop. — Atuedee  Qeyser:  The  hay 
crop  in  Lassen  Co.  turned  out  a  great  deal  nbov 
what  the  farmer  ex|)''cted  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  new 
land  seeded  to  hay  of  different  kinds,  whii'h 
made  the  acreage  a  good  deal  more  than  other 
years.  With  the  crop  up  to  the  average,  and 
■with  acres  of  new  hay  which  cut  their  first  crop 
this  season,  the  demand  will  far  exceed  the 
product,  and  prices  will  he  good.  Cattlemen 
and  stockmen  of  all  d-scriptions  are  commenc- 
ing to  buy  up  all  hay  that  is  for  sale  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  season,  and  prices  are  looking 
up.  This  is  the  beauty  of  farming  in  Lassen 
and  Modoc  counties.  Instead  of  the  farmer 
bunting  a  market  for  his  products,  the  market 
hunts  him.  It  ia  not  necessary  for  the  farmer 
to  go  to  the  heavy  exnense  of  baling  his  hay, 
then  hunt  a  market  and  handle  it  again,  and 
-go  through  one-half  dozen  other  expenses  to 
market  it,  and  when  all  figured  up  at  the  end, 
he  has  put  iu  a  hard  season's  work  and  received 
.  hardly  a  living  for  it.  In  Lissen  and  Modoc 
counties  it  is  different.    You  sell  your  hay  in 


the  stack,  at  a  good  price,  the  wholesale  stock 
buyers  drive  their  cattle  to  your  plaice,  feed  the 
hay  on  your  own  ranch,  and  keep  their  cattle 
there  until  th^y  are  ready  fo  the  San  Francisco 
and  other  markets.  You  get  cash  for  your  hay 
in  the  stack,  you  receive  sood  prices,  and  are 
not  worried  where  you  will  find  a  market;  but 
you  can  rest  contented  and  know  your  market 
is  at  your  door.  As  the  acreage  in  hay  in- 
creases, so  the  demand. 

Mono. 

Mono  Lake  Fruit. — Bridgeport  Chronicle- 
Union:  Ex-Supervlsor  A.  F.  Hector  has  been 
experimenting  with  fruit  on  his  ranch  at  Mono 
lake,  and  so  far  has  been  quite  successful.  He 
has  four  large  apple  trees  which  this  year  bore 
more  than  llie  limbs  could  hold  without  being 
propped  np,  but  the  crop  did  not  do  hiru  much 
good  outside  of  satisfying  him  that  such  fruit 
can  be  raised  on  his  place,  as  the  Indians,  or 
others,  helped  themselves  to  the  fruit  whenever 
he  had  to  leave  home.  The  Early  Aslrachan 
were  prolific;  but  the  Baldwins  have  not  yet 
matured.  He  had  a  few  of  the  Wealthy  and 
Yellow  Transparent,  all  of  good  size  and  flavor. 
He  had  some  Russian  apricots,  Marion  and  Im- 
perial plums  and  also  French  prunes — enough 
to  satisfy  him  that  they  can  he  raised  about  the 
lake.  'The  success  of  Mr.  Hector's  effort  in  this 
line  should  incite  the  Mono  Lake  farmers  to  set 
out  orchards. 

Oranee. 

A  Beet  Sugar  Factoev. — Anaheim  Gazette: 
At  a  meeting  of  stockholders  in  the  cooperative 
sugar  refinery,  Mr.  Dyer  of  Alvarado  said  that 
he  had  been  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  for  22 
years.  He  never  bad  seen  such  good  beet  land 
as  lays  around  Anaheim.  He  had  been  aston- 
ished at  what  he  had  seen.  The  farmers  should 
have  no  lingering  doubts  about  the  success  of 
the  factory,  as  it  could  not  possibly  be  anything 
but  a  great  success.  Rotation  of  crops  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  beets,  although  it  is  not 
necessary  to  rotate  oftener  than  every  four  or 
five  years.  He  had  raised  19  tons  per  acre  on  a 
stubble  barley-field  the  first  year  beets  were 
planted  on  it;  the  second  year  he  rnised  23  tons, 
the  third  29  tons,  and  the  fourth  25  The  third 
crop,  as  a  general  rule,  will  be  tlie  best.  Corn 
and  potatoes  are  good  crops  to  rotate  with.  An 
average  yield  of  15  tons  to  the  acre  is  a  good 
square  average;  often  20  tons  per  acre  will  be 
raised,  and  sometimes  30.  Fifteen  tons  will 
produce  3000  pounds  of  white  sugar,  with  beets 
at  ten  per  cent  of  saccharine  matter.  At  li 
cents  per  pound  profit,  this  will  amount  to  $15 
per  acre;  add  $60  for  the  bounty  (at  two  cents 
per  pound),  and  we  have  $105  per  acre  for  the 
crop.  He  referred  to  the  cooperative  refinery 
in  Germany  mentioned  in  these  columns  last 
week,  in  which  the  farmers  had  given  their 
notes  for  the  erection  of  the  refinery,  and  the 
first  crop  of  beets  had  paid  all  the  expenses. 
The  refinery  did  not  cost  the  farmers  a  cent. 
The  beets  paid  for  it  all. 

Placer. 

Fruit  Shipments. — Newcastle  News:  The 
following  comparative  statement  will  show  the 
total  amount  of  fiuit  shipped  in  pounds  from 
Newcastle: 

Jan.      Feb.      March.  Apr. 

1891   ..20,719     15,354      9,400  6,013 

189.i   7,611      7,168      9,321  29,203 

May.     June.     July.  Aug. 

1891  237,819   986,247    1,715,491  3,221,970 

1892  161,679   912.438    2,176,680  5,210,495 

This  shows  a  total  shipment  from  this  point 
thus  far  this  season  of  8,557,596  pounds,  against 
6,243,013  pounds  up  to  the  same  date  last  sea- 
son, or  a  gaiu  of  2,314,583  pounds. 

San  Bernardino. 

Grapes  from  Cucamonqa. — Ontario  Observer: 
Mr.  Milliken  has  received  returns  from  each  of 
the  four  carloads  of  grapes  shipped  to  Chicago 
from  North  Cucamonga.  They  netted  him 
over  $50  per  ton.  The  grapes  shipped  carried 
22  per  cent  of  sugar.  They  were  grown  without 
irrigation,  to  which  fact  is  due  their  large  per 
cent  of  sugar  and  excellent  shiiiping  qualities. 
Grapes  of  the  same  variety,  Mai  ga,  grown  by 
irrigation  in  the  same  locality,  carry  only  IS 
per  cent.  The  immense  profit  in  producing 
•table  grapes  for  the  eastern  market  is  causing 
considerahlf  demand  for  the  cheap  grape  lunds 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cucamonga. 

Santa  Clara. 

West  Side  Fruitmen  Diggikg  for  Water.- 
San  Jose  Mercury:  The  fruitgrowers  on  the 
West  Side  are  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  a 
sup[)lv  of  water  for  irrigation  can  be  had  in  their 
vicinity  with  but  little  exertion  on  their  part. 
As  yet  no  one  has  made  a  thorough  attempt  to 
get  artesian  water  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
irrigation,  and  the  supply  of  surface  water  has 
not  proven  sufficient  for  extensive  pumping 
At  present  Perry  Curtis,  who  resides  on  the 
I)  i\l<i  road,  is  experimenting  by  digging  a  large 
I'ii  !JU  or  100  feet  in  depth,  or  as  much  deeper  as 
v*  I  oH'-ible  before  the  pit  fills  with  water.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  he  will  sink  a  well  f  >r 
«rif-ian  water,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  pit 
will  b^  filled,  thus  making  a  large  reserv()ir 
from  which  to  pump.  It  is  also  expected  that 
from  that  depth  the  flow  will  be  strong  enough 
to  supply  him  with  all  the  water  needed  for  ir- 
rigation. If  the  experiment  proves  a  success, 
S.  P.  Sanders,  who  lives  in  the  same  vicinity, 
will  make  another  well  upon  hii  ranch  this 
fall.  The  fruitgrowers  are  anxiously  waiting 
to  see  with  what  success  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Perry  will  meet,  and,  if  favorable,  there  will  be 
many  of  these  wells  sunk. 

Fruit  Notes  abound  Campbell. — Work  at 
the  cannery  and  also  at  the  drier  is  about  fin- 
ished. The  drier,  however,  will  be  obliged  to 
resume  on  a  small  scale  when  the  Salway 
peaches,  which  are  too  small  for  shipment,  are 
brought  in.  The  prunes  and  peaches  and  s<  me 
of  the  best  grades  of  apricots  are  yet  unsold. 

The  Codlin  Moth. — Los  Gates  News:  Mr. 


Chittenden,  who  lives  near  the  summit  on  the 
Bear  Creek  road,  says  that  the  codlin  moth  is 
not  preva  ling  in  that  vicinity  nearly  as  much 
as  in  previous  years.  He  thinks  it  is  being  de- 
stroyed by  a  small  bug  or  beetle,  which  crawls 
into  the  hole  made  by  the  insect  soon  after  it  is 
hatched  and  feeds  upon  it  while  it  is  a  worm. 

Sonpma. 

Bids  for  Hops. — Petaluma  Courier:  It  is 
said  that  the  highest  price  offered  for  hops  in 
Sonoma  county  thus  far  this  season  is  17i 
cents.  But  few  sales  have  been  made,  however, 
and  most  of  the  growers  are  holding  their 
stocks  for  a  better  price — which  they  will  be 
pretty  apt  to  get. 

Tehama. 

It  Pays  Not  to  Misrepresent. 
Sentinel:  One  of  our  leading  fruitgrowers,  H. 
B.  Galliher,  put  up  a  carload  of  dried  peaches, 
consigned  to  Messrs.  Dean  Bros.  &  Lincoln, 
wholesale  grocers  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  The 
consignee  has  received  a  letter  from  the  pur 


The  State  Fair. 

Following  are  the  awards  given  out  to  competitors 
in  the  stock  exhibit  at  Agricultural  Park  : 

First  Department— Live  Stock. 
HORSES. 


CLASS  I —THOROUGHBRED  HORSES. 

In  this  class  none  were  permitted  to  compete  but 
such  a=i  furnished  a  complete  pedigree,  tracing  the 
entire  line  of  descent  to  the  E  iglish  parent  on  the 
side  of  both  sire  and  dam. 

Stallions. — Three  Ctieers,  best  four  years  old 
and  over — Mrs.  W.  M.  Murry,  Sicramento,  $20; 
Wildwood,   best    three  years    old — 0:ean  View 
Stib  es.  West  Berkeley,  $15;  S\n  Jacinto,  best  two 
Red  BItiflF  y^^"^^  ^'  S*"  Gabriel,  $20;  Steadfast, 

second  best — W.  F.  Smith,  Sicramento,  $io; 
A'axis.  best  one  year  old— L.  J.  Rose,  S  in  Gabriel, 
$15;  B30Z",  second  bast — L.  J.  R  )se,  Sin  Gabriel, 
$7-5"- 

Mares  — Isabella  and  colt,  best  four  years  old 
and    over,    with    suckling    colt — C.  Hilversoo, 


chaser  which  we  quote:  The  car  of  peaches  I  Rgutiers,  $+0;  les.ie  C.  and  colt,  second  best -Mrs 
froiii  Red  Bluff  which  was  assorted  and  sacked  w.  M.  Murry,  Sacramento,  $20;  My  B^dge,  best 
by  H.  B.  Galhher,  came  m.  I  assure  you  that  j^ur  year  old  and  over-L.  J.  Rose.  $30;  Maggie 
It  gives  the  greatest  pleasure  to  say  that  this  second  best-C  Halverson,  $15;  best  thr^e-yelr- 
car  ran  fully  up  to  samples  in  every  respect.  |  old— L.  J.  Rose.  $25;  second  best— Mrs.  W.  M. 
Bag  after  bag  was  opened  and  each  one  waS|Mjrry,  $12.50;  best  two  years  old— Mrs.  John 
properly  marked,  and  the  whole  car  looked  as  ,  Woltskill,  Sacramento,  $15;  second  best,  L.  J. 
if  it  had  been  properly  handled.  All  of  the  Rose,  $7.50;  best  one  year  oid-C.  L.  Fair,  Jr.,  San 
different  gra'les  had  been  bulked  and  the  sam-  Francisco,  $10;  second  best--C.  L.  Fair,  Jr..  San 
pies  drawn  from  them.  I  wish  you  to  give  the  Franrisco,  $5;  best  colt  under  one  year— C.  Halver- 
gentleman  who  shipped  that  car  my  best  love,  j  son,  $10;  stcond  best-  L.  J.  Rose,  $5. 
I  would  like  to  make  his  acq\iaintance,  and  |  Families.  — B;st  thoroughbred  sire,  with  not 
when  I  die  I  will  remember  him.  He  is  the  ,  less  than  five  of  bis  colts,  all  thoroughbred— Mrs. 
only  man  who  ever  shipped  a  car  of  assorted  W.  M.  Murry.  $50;  best  thoroughbred  dam,  with  not 
fruit  from  California  that  came  up  to  samples,  less  than  two  of  her  colts,  all  thoroughbred— C 
Don't  fail  to  remember  me  to  him."  We  pub-  1  Halver.^on,  $75;  best  stallion,  other  than  thorough- 
lish  this  for  two  or  three  reasons.  First,  it  I  bred,  with  no  less  than  five  of  his  c  ilts,  open  to  all — 
shows  how  buyers  appreciate  fair  dealing;  sec- I  Denman  &  McNrar,  Petaluma,  $100;  best  dam, 
ond,  it  shows  that  it  pays  to  sample  your  goods  1  other  than  thoroughbred,  with  not  less  than  two  o 
fairly;  third,  it  shows  that  the  buyers  can  safely 
praise  our  goods,  as  they  generally  do.  Our 
fruitgrowers  will  always  find  it  to  their  advan- 


tage to  cure  and  handle  their  fruit  well  and 
pack  it  in  good  order,  and  then  buyers  can  af- 
ford to  speak  a  word  of  encouragement  to  the 
groweis. 

Yuba. 

Hop  Notes. — Wheatland  Four  Corners  :  Hop- 
picking  will  soon  he  a  thing  of  the  past.  Pick- 
ing was  finished  in  J  H.  Durst's  yard  Sept. 


her  colts — J.  L.  McCord,  Sacramento,  $75. 

CLASS  II— standard  TROTTERS. 


Stallions. — RossS.,  best  four  years  old  and 
over — Mrs  Worth  Ober,  Sacramento,  $40;  Re- 
dondo,  second  bast — Walter  Mavben,  Sivannab, 
$20;  Ktbis,  best  three  year  old— W.  F.  Smi'h,  Sac- 
ramento, I30;  Freckles,  second  best  Walter 
Mayben,  $15;  best  two  years  old — C.  L  Fair,  Jr., 
$20;  second  best— Mrs.  Worth  Ober.  $10;  best  one 
year  old — La  Siesta  Ranch,  Menio  Park,  $15;  sec- 
,  ...        J  .u     iu  J  u    IU        u  ■    I  ond  best — William  Johnston,  Sacramento;  $7.';o; 

14th,  an  i  the  other  yard,  will  be  through  in  $,0;  second 

about  ten  days     The  hops  are  turning  out  to  ,  j  Carragher,  Sacramen-o,  $5;  best  gelding 

theperfecttatisfaclion  of  the  growers.    Hop- R,^„j.^j,_ 

Mares.  —  B;st  four  years  old  and  over,  with  suck- 
ling colt.  La  Siesta  Ranch,  $40;  second  best — Wm. 
Johnston,  $20;  best  four  years  old  and  over — J.  L. 
McCord,  $3'j;  second  best  — A.  L.  Hart,  Sacra- 
mento, $15;  best  three  years  old — Frank  Hays, 
Poplar.  Tulare  county,  $30;  second  best— Mrs.  F. 


buyers  are  coming  in  thick  and  fast.  They  are 
anxious  to  buy,  but  cannot  satisfy  growers 
with  prices.  About  800  bales  have  been  ship- 
ped up  to  date  from  Wheatland.  In  next  issue 
we  will  give  shipment  of  each  grower. 

ARIZONA. 

Ceop  Summaby. — Arizona  Weather  Service, 


Snider,  Sacramento,  $15;  bjst  two  years  o!d-G. 
Buckman,  S  icramcnto,  $20;  second  best— E  S. 


Sept.  12:    Crops  have  grown  well  during  the  Elkus,  Sairamento.  $ro;  bestone  yearold-LaSiesta 
past  week  in  western  Arizona.    A  good  crop  of  Ranch,  $io;  second  best,  A.  L,  Hart,  $5;  best  suck- 
pumpkins  was  Harvested  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  j  ling  colt— Li  Siesta  Ranch,  $to;  second  bjst— Geo. 
Mohave.    In  the  vicinity  of  Yuma,  good  show-  Lassner,  Freeport,  $5. 
ers  and  an  even  temperature  have  ministered  1 


to  the  growth  of  all  vegetation.  Lemons  and 
oranges  are  ripening  well.  In  the  region  about 
Pre=cott,  in  Yavapai  county,  nil  fruits  are  ripen- 


CLASS  III — ROADoTERS. 

Stallions. —  Bast  four  year  old  and  over — W. 
Mistin,  Sacramento,   Nutwood  Boy,  $40;  second 


ing  well.  No  rain  has  fallen  here  during  the  ,  best— B  E.  Harris,  S.  F.,  Marvel,  $20;  best  three 
week  and  range  grass  is  greatly  suffering  from  |  year  old — J.  M.  Caps,  Modesto,  Fal  Malone,  $30; 
drought,  and,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  sea-  i  second  best— S.  Hogaboom,  Woodland,  John  Clay, 
son,  the  pros(.«ecis  for  a  good  growth  of  grass  $15:  best  two  year  old— H.  V.  Tranynhan,  Ar- 
for  winter  feed  are  discourag  iig,  as  it  is  feared  buckle,  $20;  second  best— T.  B^ckhy,  Grimes,  $10; 
frost  is  soon  to  follow.  The  corn  crop  will  be  ,  best  one  ypar  old— S.  Pickett,  Sacramento,  $15; 
rather  light.  In  the  vicinity  of  Buckeye,  crops  ;  second  best— E.  M.  Leitch,  Sacramento,  $7.50;  best 
of  nil  kinds  have  been  benefited  by  the  favor-  ]  roadster  gelding— E  Oppenheim,  Sacramento,  $40; 
able  weather  of  the  past  week.  In  the  south-  1  second  best— Ras  Spu'geon,  Colusa,  $20. 
ern  part  of  Yavapai  county,  in  the  vicinitv  of  I  Mares.  — Best  four  years  old  and  over,  with  suck- 
Farley's  Camp,  all  vegetation  continues  to  suf- I ''"g  ""der  protest,  $40;  second  best- B.  E. 
hr  from  drought.  Feed  for  cattle  and  water  j  Harris.  San  Francisco  $20;  b?st  four  years  old  and 
have  never  been  known  to  be  so  scarce.  Cattle  i  ^^iT^^^"}  V-*'  ''J'^v  ^3";  second  best— J. 
are  in  bad  condition.  In  the  vicini  v  'if  Wal-  E.  Terry,  Sicramento,  $15;  best  three  years  old-J. 
nut  grove,  the  corn  cr>(.  i'*  now-ip-.'  Fniit  h  W.  Caps  Modesto,  $30;  second  bes|-F.  C.  Knauer. 


ripenine  slowly.  The  (mi  ting'  f  ihe  third  crop 
of  alfalfa  is  now  progre— ins?.  Toe  doiiijht  con- 
tinues in  the  vicinity  of  1'  i  \  s  m  and  I  he  iiori  li- 
ern  part  of  Gila  comity.  .S  o^'k  is  li  •;<intiiiii;  to 
tail.  A  hard  winter  on  stock  is  excectcd.  G  >  >d 
rains  have  fallen  in  the  viciniiy  of  Dudleyville 
and  surrounding  countri ,  ti'iii  ;;ra>-<  wild  crops 
are  looking  well.  Plen'y  of  w  iter  is  available 
for  irrigation.  In  the  v  llt  y  of  the  Sail  Pedro, 
ill  the  vicinity  of  Griiiid  (Vijtral  mill,  the 
weather  has  been  luoie  favornhh'.  Lisjlit  show- 
ers of  rain  and  cloudy  wea'liei-  hive  favored 
the  growth  of  grass  ami  nil  km  Is  of  crops. 
Cattle  are  beginning  to  look  better.  Grass  is 
short  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Huachucn,  ex- 
cept a  narrow  strip  along  the  San  Pdlro, 
yet  the  i)rospecls  for  lain  in  Septeml)er 
seem  encouraging.  In  the  Hgiicultnral  re- 
gion around  Calo'iaoa',  Ule  cni|)H  are  a  little 
backward  owlii;-  t  >  the  nceiit  ilrv  weiither,  and 
with  good  roiiisoii  will  make  only  light  crops 


Modeno,  $15:  best  two  yeirsold- B.  E.  Harris,  $20; 
St  cond  best — Walter  Wylie,  Sacramento,  $10;  best 
one  year  old — Valley  View  Farm,  Auburn,  $10; 
second  bes' — G  orge  Lassner,  Freeport,  $s;  best 
suckling  colt,  C.  H.  Oilman,  Sacramento,  $10; 
second  beit — B.  K.  Harris,  San  Francic^.  $5. 

Be^t  four  y  -ir  old  loiditer  mare — Ben  E.  Harris, 
San  Franci-co. 

Second  b :  t  four  year  old  roadster  mare — T. 
Waite,  Peikius. 

CLASS  IV— CLEVELAND  BAYS  AND  FRENCH  COACH. 

B3st  stallion,  four  year  old  and  over — H  Wilsey, 
Petaluma,  Nonpareil.  $20;  best  stallion  three  <.esr 
old  and  over— Holbert  &  Conger,  Los  Angeles,  $15. 

Special  for  German  Coach.  — Best  stallion 
four  years  old  and  over — A.  M.  Linnell,  Orange 
Vale,  $20;  best  stallion  three  years  and  over— Hol- 
bert &  Conger,  Los  Angeles,  $15. 

CLASS  V— CARRIAGE  TEAMS. 

Best  matched  spin  carriage  horses,  owned  and 


d  l.e^iis  have  b^eii  benefited  by  li-lit  u-^ed  as  such  by  one  p-r^on-R.  B.  Hall,  Ple^isant 


I  ;orii  an 

s'lowers.  InilieeH  I'-rn  part  of  Cochise  coum  v, 
in  the  vicinity  of  W  Igu.-,  the  coro  and  alfa'fi 
erojis  are  tjreatly  siilKiring  from  drought.  The 
(Mtili-  Hinges  are  destii  11  e  i  f  grass,  and  cattle 
will  die  unless  reiiiove'l  lo  oilier  ranges. 

NEV  ADA. 

Cii.iKon.MA  &  NevM'.v  ("pi;\.mkby. — Virginia 
r,:lirf)Tise:  The  Calif  "iiiiH  it  .VevHiia  Creamery 
Co  ,  l.jcated  on  th<'  NVwliind>  ranch  in  Lyon 
I'ounty,  was  s-tiirlrd  u,'>  soiiu-  lirue  ago,  but  ow- 
iiit;  to  u  hiii'li  in  the  ma  liinery,  nothing  but 
chee.-e  had  bet  ii  man'i'acMi  ed.  The  creamery 
now  receives  u'lout  2iJt!0  pounds  of  milk  daily 
from  the  Newlaiuls  ranch  and  one-lmlf  as  mucli 
from  the  Vliilliis  ranch  nearby.    It  has  a  ca- 


Grove,  silver  gohlet  or  $75;  second  best — F.  H. 
Carson,  Lodi,  silver  goblet  or  $40. 

CLASS  VI  — ROADSTER  TEAMS. 

B'St  doubb  team  roadsters  owned  and  used  as 
such  by  one  person — T.  B.  Gibbon,  Woodland 
silver  goblet  or  $50,  second  bist — La  Siesta  ranch, 
silver  goblet  or  $30. 

CLASS  VII  — HORSES  OF  ALL  WORK. 
STALLIONS. 

Best  four  yeirs  old  and  over — J.  Heintz,  Sacra- 
mento, $40,  second  best,  B.  E.  Harris,  San  Fran- 
cisco, $20;  best  two  years  old— G.  Lassner,  Free- 
port,  $20;  second  best- Carson  &  Gnffits,  Geyser- 
ville,  $ro;  best  one  year  old — Mrs.  A.  D.  Miliar, 
Walsh's  .Station,  $7.5";  best  under  one  year- G. 


pacity  of  20,000  pouud.s  daily,  and  has  the  largest  |  Lassner,  Freeport' $io;  second  best— Mrs.  W. 
plant  of  the  kind  on  the  coast.  D.  A.  Bender  |  H;ind,  Sacramento,  $5. 
is  president  of  the  company,  T.  R.  Hofcr  secre- 
tary and  Gov.  Colcord  general  niantiger.  C.  15. 
Merrick  of  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  has  r<  constructed 
the  machinery  and  put  everything  in  smooth, 
wo'-king  condition.  Tho  company  calculates  to 
l^urnish  nearly  all  of  Storey  county  with  deli- 
cious butter  at  a  reasonable  rate. 


H. 


Mares.— B  St  lour  years  old  and  over,  with  colt 
— J.  H  iiiz.  S'crimenlo,  $40;  second  best — T. 
W  lit  ■,  P  'l<in-,  $20;  best  four  years  old  and  over — 
11.  L.  M.ller,  Walsh,  $30;  second  best— A.  D. 
M:ll-r,  W-it-,h,  $15;  best  three  years  old— A.  L, 
Hinds,  Oakland,  $10;  best  two  years  old— J.  H. 
Glide,  Sacramento,  $7.50;  best  one  year  old— T 
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Waite,  Perkins,  $5;  best  suckling  colt-G.  Lassner, 
Freeport,  $5. 

CLASS  VIIl-  DRAFT  HORSES— NORM ANS  AND 
PERCHERONS. 

Stallions.— Best  four  years  old  and  over— T. 
Skillman,  Petaluraa,  $40;  Second  best— A.  M.  L'n- 
nell,  Orarge  Vale,  $23;  best  two  years  old— T. 
Skillman.  $xo;  best  one  year  old-F.  B.  Chandler, 
Elmira,  $15;  second  best— Hopland  Stock  Farm, 
Hopland,  17-50;  best  under  one  year— F.  B.  Chand- 
ler, $10;  second  best,  Hopland  Stock  Farm,  $5. 

Mares.— Best  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt 
—Hopland  Stock  Farm,  $40;  second  best,  F.  R 
Chandler,  S20;  best  four  years  old  and  over— T. 
Skillman.  $3 1;  second  best— Hopland  Stock  Farm, 
$15;  best  one  year  old— Hopland  Stock  Farm,  $s; 
best  suckling  colt— Hopland  Stock  Farm  $5. 

CLASS   IX— SUFFOLK  PUNCH. 

Best  stallion  four  years  old  and  oyer- T.  Skill- 
nan,  Petalumi,  $20;  best  three  years  old— T.  Skill- 
man,  $15;  best  two  years  old— T.  Skillman,  $10; 
best  mare  four  years  old  and  over— J  E.  McDjnald, 
Carson,  $15;  best  two  years  old— J.  E.  McDonald, 
Carson,  $7.50;  best  one  year  old -J.  E.  McDonald, 
Carson,  $5. 

CLASS  X -CLYDESDALES. 

BiSl  Stallion  four  years  and  over— D^nman  &  Mc- 
Near,  Pelaluma,  $40;  second  best— C.  L.  Taylor. 
San  Francisco,  $20;  best  three  years  old— Denman 
t  McNear,  Petaluma,  $30;  second  best— T.  A. 
Nufer,  Sonoma,  $15;  best  two  years  old— T.  A. 
Nufer,  $20;  second  best-Dsnman  &  McNear,  $10; 
best  one  year  old— I.  H.  Glide,  Secramento,  $7  50; 
best  suckling  colt— Dsnman  &  McNear,  $5;  best 
mare  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt— Denman  & 
McNear,  $40;  second  be.t— C.  L.  Taylor,  $20;  best 
three  years  o'.d— Morgan  Hill,  San  Jose,  $30;  second 
best— Denman  &  McNear,  $15;  best  two  years  old— 
Denman  &  McNear,  $7- 50;  best  one  year  old— C. 
L.  Taylor,  $10;  second  best— Denmm  &  McNear, 
$S;  best  suckling  filly— C.  L.  Taylor,  $10;  second 
best— Denman  &  McNear,  $5. 

CLASS  XI -ENGLISH  SHIRES. 

Best  stallion  four  years  old  and  over— T.  Skill- 
man,  $40;  second  best— Parron  &  Griffith,  $20;  best 
three  years  old— Ho'bert  &  Conger,  $30;  second 
best— Parson  &  Giiffith,  Jis;  best  two  years  old- 
Parson  &  Griffith,  $10;  best  mare  four  years  old  or 
over  with  colt— J.  T.  Whitney.  Rocklin,  $40;  sec- 
ond best— J.  M.  Madison,  Rocklin,  $20;  best  four 
years  old  without  colt— J.  T.  Whitney,  $30,  second 
best— J.  M.  Maddison,  $15;  best  suckling  colt— J.  T. 
Whitney,  $10;  second  best— J.  M.  Maddison,  $5. 

CLASS  XII— DRAFT   HORSES   OTHER   THAN  THOSE 
CLASSIFIED. 

Stallions.  —  B^st  stallion  four  years  old  and 
over— J.  T.  Whitney,  Rocklin,  $40;  second  best— 
S.  N.  Sm  th.  Sycamore,  Colusa  county,  $20;  best 
two  years  old — R.  J.  Merkeley,  Sacramento,  $10; 
best  one  year  old— F.  W.  Midgley,  Sicraraento,  $(5; 
second  best— J.  H.  Glide,  Sacramento,  $7. 50;  best 
wnder  one  year--W.  S.  Wright,  Davisville,  $5. 

Mares. — Best  mare  four  years  old  and  over  with 
colt— J.  T.  Whitney,  $40;  second  best  — J.  H  Gilde, 
$20;  best  four  years  old  without  colt— R.  J.  Merke- 
ley,  $30;  second  bsst— F.  W.  Midgley,  $15;  be^t 
three  years  old — F.  W.  Midgeley,  $25;  second  best, 
R.  J.  Merkeley,  $12.50;  best  two  years  old — J.  H. 
Glide,  $15;  second  best— R.  J.  Meikeley,  $7.50; 
best  one  year  old— J.  H.  Gilde,  $10;  second  best— 
Char'es  Studaius,  Routiers,  $5;  best  suckling  fillly — 
W.  H.  Harbell,  Compton,  $5;  to  the  staliion  mak- 
ing the  fastest  mile,  waking  gait,  to  wagon,  with 
one  ton  weight  exclusive  of  driver— Denman  &  Mc- 
Near, Petaluma,  $30;  second  best — T.  Skiilman, 
Petaluma,  $15. 

CLA  S  XIII     SADDLE  HORSES. 

Best  sadd'e  ho'se,  mjre  or  gelding — B.  E.  Harris, 
San  Francisco,  $20;  second  best — L.  D.  Droning, 
San  Jose,  $10. 

CLASS  XIV— JACKS,  JENNIES,  ETC. 

Jacks. — Best  four  years  old  and  over— J.  R, 
Madden,  Dixon,  $40;  second  best  — C.  Studarus. 
Routiers,  $20;  best  three  years  old— J.  D.  Rosen- 
berger.  Sites,  $15. 

Jennies.  — Bast  four  years  old  and  over — J.  D. 
Rosenbirger,  $30;  second  best — C.  Studaru?,  $25; 
best  three  years  old — C.  Studarus,  $15;  best  one 
year  old — C.  Studarus,  $5;  best  suckling — J.  D. 
Rosenberger,  $5. 

Mules. — Best  matched  ."^pan,  three  years  old  and 
0»er,  California  bred— C.  Studarus,  $30. 

Cattle. 

THOROUGHBRED  CLASS. 

B2St  thoroughbred  steer  or  spayed  or  barren 
heifer  of  any  c'ass,  three  years  old  or  over — W.  B. 
Gibson,  Woodland,  $30. 

Geaded  Class. — Bjst  graded  steer  or  spayed  or 
barren  heifer,  three  years  old  and  over — W.  B.  G.b- 
»on,  $15. 

CLASS  I  — DURHAMS. 

Bulls. — Best  three  years  old  and  over — J.  M. 
Grimes,  Dixon,  $40;  second  best — P.  H.  Murphy, 
Sacramento,  $20;  best  two  years  old — Heilbrcn 
Bros.,  Sacramento,  $30;  second  best — V.  E.  Hill, 
Hinford,  $[5;  best  one  year  old — Heilbron  Bros. , 
$20;  second  best— C.  Younger  &  Son,  Sin  Jose, 
$to;  best  bull  ca!( — Heilbron  B.-os.,  $15;  second 
best — C.  Younger  &  Son,  $7.50. 

Cows — Best  three  years  old  and  over— J.  M. 
Dixon,  $40;  second  best— J.  M.  Dixon,  $20;  best 
two  years  old— J.  M.  Dixon,  $30;  second  best — 
Heilbron  Bros.,  $15;  bast  one  year  old— Heilbron 
Bros.,  $20;  second  best -J.  M.  Dixon,  $10;  best 
heifer  calf — Heilbron  Bros.,  $15;  second  best— C. 
Younger  &  Son,  $7.50. 

Herds.  — Bist  herd  of  thoroughbred  Durham  cat- 
tle, two  years  old  and  over,  to  consist  of  one  male 
and  four  females,  owned  by  one  person,  silver  pitch- 
er, or  CJsh— C.  Younger  &  Son,  $60;  best  young 
herd  of  thoroughbred  Darh  .ra  cattle,  under  two 
years,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four  fem-^les 
owned  by  one  person,  silver  pitcher,  or  cash — Heil- 
bron Bros.,  $30, 

SwEtiPSTAKES.— Bjst  bull,  any  age— Heilbron 
Bros.,  $65;  best  cow,  any  age— C.  Younger  &  Son, 
$75- 

CLASS   III— HEREFORDS. 

Bulls. — Best  three  yeari  old  and  over— H<',ilbron 
Bros.,  $40;  second  b  st — BL-ment  &  Sjn,  Oikland, 
$20;  b:st  two  yi  ars  old— H-ilbron  B  os.,  $15;  best 


one  year  old— Heilbron  Bros.,  $10;  best  bull  calf— 
Heilbron  Bros.,  $7.50, 

Cows. — Best  three  years  old  and  over — Heilbron 
Bros.,  $40;  second  best- Heilbron  Bros.,  $20;  best 
two  years  old— Hei  bron  Bros.,  $15;  best  one  year 
old— Heilbron  B.os.,  $10;  best  heiler  calf— Heilbron 
Bro«.,  $7.50. 

Herds. — Best  herd  of  thoroughbred  Hereford 
cattle,  two  years  old  and  over,  to  consist  of  one 
one  male  and  four  females,  owned  by  one  person — 
Heilbron  Bros.,  silver  pitcher  or  $30;  best  young 
herd  of  thoroughbred  Hereford  cattle,  under  two 
years,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four  fernales, 
owned  by  one  person — Heilbron  Bros,  silver  pitcher 
or  $15. 

Sweepstakes.- Best  bull,  any  age— Heilbron 
Bros.,  $60;  best  cow,  any  age — Heilbron  Bros.,  j6o. 

class  IV— ANGUS  OR  GALLOWAYS. 

Bulls. —Best  three  years  old  and  over — W.  B. 
Gibson,  Woodland,  $20;  best  two  years  old — W.  B. 
Gibson,  Woodland,  $30;  second  bast— Dr.  G.  M. 
Dixon,  Sacramento,  $15;  best  one  year  old,  W.  B. 
Gibson,  $20;  second  best— Dr.  G.  M.  D  xon,  $10; 
best  bull  calf— W.  B.  Gibson,  $15;  second  best,  Dr. 
G.  M.  D  xon,  $7  50. 

Cows. — Best  three  years  old  and  over — W.  B. 
Gibson,  $40;  second  best — W.  B.  Gibson,  $20;  best 
two  years  old,  W.  B.  Gibson,  $30;  second  best — 
Dr.  G.  M.  D  xon,  $15;  best  one  year  old— Dr.  G. 
Dixon,  $20;  .second  best — W.  B.  Gibson,  $to;  best 
heifer  calf — Dr.  G.  M.  Dixon,  $15;  second  best, 
W.  B  G  bson,  $7.50. 

Herds. — B;st  herd  of  thoroughbred  Angus  or 
Galloway  cattle,  two  years  cH  and  over,  to  consist 
of  one  male  and  four  females,  owned  by  one  person, 
silver  pitcher  or  cash — W.  B.  Gibson,  $60;  best 
)oiing  herd  of  thoroughbred  Angus  or  Galloway 
cattle,  under  two  years,  to  consist  of  one  male  and 
four  females,  owned  by  one  person,  silver  pitcher  or 
cash — W.  B.  Gibson,  $15. 

Sweepstakes.— Best  bull,  any  age— Dr.  G.  M. 
Dixon,  $50;  best  cow,  any  age — W.  B.  Gibson,  $65, 

class  VI — HOLSTtIN,  OR  FRIESIAN. 

Bulls. — Bast  three  years  old  and  over— F.  H. 
Burke,  Menlo  Park.  $40;  second  best  — T.  B.  Hall, 
Sacramento,  $20;  best  two  years  old — F.  H.  Burke, 
$r5;  best  one  year  old,  T.  B.  Hall,  $20;  second 
best— F.  H  Burke,  $10;  b-st  bull  calf— F.  H, 
Burke,  $15;  Second  best— T.  B.  Hall,  $7  50. 

Cows. — Best  three  years  old  and  over — F.  H. 
Burke,  $40;  second  best — F.  H.  Burke,  $20;  best 
two  years  old — T.  B.  Hall.  $30;  second  best,  T,  B. 
Hill,  $15;  best  one  year  old — F.  H.  Burke,  $20; 
second  best,  T.  B.  Hall,  $10;  best  heifer  calf,  T.  B. 
Hall,  $10;  second  best — F.  H.  Burke,  $7.50. 

Sweepstakes. —  Best  bull,  any  age— F.  H. 
Burke,  Menlo  Park,  $63;  best  cow,  any  age,  T.  B. 
Hall,  Sacramento,  $60. 

Herds. — Bjst  herd  of  thoroughbred  Holstein  or 
Friesian  cattle,  two  years  old  and  over,  to  consist  of 
one  male  and  four  females,  owned  by  one  person — 

F.  H.  Eurke,  silver  pitcher  or  $60;  best  young  herd 
of  thoroughbred  Holstein  or  Friesian  cattle,  under 
two  years,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four  females, 
owned  by  one  person— F.  H.  Burke,  silver  pitcher 
or  $30. 

CLASS  vn— jerseys  and  GUERNSEYS. 

Bulls. — Best  three  years  and  over — Henry 
Pierce,  San  Francisco,  $40;  second  best — L.  M. 
Ecles,  San  Danias,  $20;  best  two  years  old — Henry 
Pierce,  $30;  second  best — W.  C.  Smith,  Florin,  $15; 
best  one  year  old — Henry  Pierce,  $10;  best  bull 
cslf — P.  J.  Shields,  Sacramento,  $15;  second  best — 
Henry  Pierce;  $7.50. 

Cows.  — Best  three  years  old  and  over — Henry 
Pierce,  $40;  second  best — G.  D.  Campbell.  Peta- 
luma, $20;  best  t«o  years  old — Henry  Pierce,  $30; 
S9cond  best— G.  D.  Campbell,  $15;  best  one  year 
old — Henry  Pierce,  $20;  second  best — G.  D.  Camp- 
bell,  $ro;  best  heifer  call —  Henry  Pierce,  $15;  sec- 
ond best— Mrs.  E.  H.  Green,  Sacramento,  $7.50, 

Herds. — Bast  herd  of  thoroughbred  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  cattle,  two  years  old  and  cv-r,  to  consist 
of  one  mile  and  four  females,  owned  by  one  person 
— Henry  Pi  rce,  silver  pitcher  or  $6);  best  young 
herd  of  thoroughbred  Jerseys  or  Guernsey  cat'le, 
under  two  years  eld,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four 
females,  owned  by  one  person— G.  D.  Campbell, 
silver  pitcher  m-  $30. 

Sweepstakes.—  Best  bull,  any  age— Henry 
P  erce,  Sin  F.ancisco,  $70;  best  cow,  any  age  — 
Henry  Pierce,  $80. 

Class  viii— ayrshires. 

Bulls.— Best  three  years  old  and  over— G. 
Bemen!  &  Son,  $4o;  second  best  — H.  B.  Nichol-, 
Grass  Valley,  $20  ;  best  two  years  old— G.  Bement 
&  Son,  $15;  best  one  year  old— G.  Bement  &  Son, 
$10;  best  bull  calf — G.  B.'ment  &  Son,  $7.50. 

Co*s. — B'st  three  years  old  and  over — G  Bament 
&  Son,  $40;  second  best — H  B.  Nichols,  $20;  best 
two  years  old — G.  Bement  &  Son,  $30;  second  best 
— G.  Bement  &  Son,  $15;  best  one  year  old— H.  B. 
Nichols,  $20;  second  best— G.  Bement  &  Son,  $10; 
best  heifer  calf— H.  B.  Nichols,  $15;  second  best— 

G.  Bement  &  Son,  $7  50. 

Herds. — Best  herd  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  cat- 
tle, two  years  old  and  over,  to  consist  of  one  male 
and  four  females,  owned  by  on"  person— G.  Bement 
&  Son,  silver  pitcher  or  cash,  $5o;  best  young  herd 
of  thoroughbred  Aryshire  cattle,  under  two  years,  to 
consist  of  one  male  and  four  females,  owned  by  one 
person— G.  Bement  &  Son,  silver  pitcher  or  cash 
$iS- 

Sweepstakes.— Pe;t  bull,  any  age— G.  Bement 
&  Son,  O  .kland  $60;  best  cow,  any  age — H.  B. 
Nichols,  Grass  Valley,  $50. 

CLASS  IX— herd  sweepstakes. 

Beef  Breeds.  — Best  herd,  to  consist  of  one  bull 
and  four  femiles  of  the  following  ages:  Four  years 
old  or  over,  three  years  c  M,  two  years  old,  one  year 
old— Dr.  G.  M.  Dixon,  Sacramento,  $130. 

Milk  Breeds.— B:st  herd,  to  consist  of  one  bull 
and  four  females  of  the  following  ages:  Four  years 
old  or  over,  three  years  old,  two  years  old,  one  year 
old — T.  B.  Hall,  Sacramento,  $130. 

Sheep. 

CLASS  I — SPANISH  MERINO. 

Best  ram,  two  years  old  and  over— F.  BuUard, 
Daviiv.lle,  $15;  second  best— F.  Bullard,  Davisville. 
$11.25;  best  three  ram  l.\mbs--F.  Bullard,  Davis- 
ville,  $11.25;  best  pen  not  less  than  five  ewes,  two 
yeirs  old  and  over— F,  BalUrd,  Davisville,  $1125; 
best  pen  not  less  than  five  ewes,  one  year  old  and 
under- F.  Bullard,  Divisville,  $11.25;  best  pen  of 


not  less  than  five  ewe  lambs— F.  BuUard.  Davis- 
ville, $11.25;  best  ram  and  five  of  his  lambs — F. 
Bullard,  $13. 

CLASS  II— FRENCH  MERINO. 

Best  ram  two  years  old  and  over — J.  H.  Glide, 
Sicramento,  $rs;  best  ram  one  year  old  and  under 
two  years — J.  H.  Glide,  $11  25;  best  three  ram 
lambs— J.  H.  G.ide,  $ti  25;  best  pen  of  not  less 
than  five  ewes,  two  years  old  and  over — J.  H. 
Glide,  $11.25;  best  pen  of  not  less  than  five  ewes, 
one  year  old  and  under  two  years — J.  H.  Glide, 
$11.25;  best  pen  of  not  less  than  five  ewe  lambs — J. 
H.  Glide,  $11.25;  best  ram  and  five  of  his  lambs — 
J.  H.  Glide,  $11.25. 

CLASS  III— southdown. 

Best  ram,  any  age — G.  Bement  &  Son,  Oakland, 
$10;  best  pen  ewes,  not  less  than  five,  of  any  age — 
G.  Bameni  &  Son,  Oakland,  $10. 

CLASS  V— SHROPSHIRE, 

Best  raro,any  age— J.  H.  Glide,  Sacramento,  $ao; 
second  best — T.  B.  Hall,  Sacramento,  $10;  best  pen 
ewes,  not  lejs  than  five,  of  any  age — T.  B.  Hall, 
Sacramento,  $20;  second  best — J.  H.  Glide,  $10; 
best  ram  and  five  of  his  Iambs — T.  B.  Hall,  $20; 
second  best — J.  H.  Glide,  $10;  best  three  ram  lambs 
— J.  H.  Glide.  $11.25;  best  pen  of  not  less  than  five 
ewe  lambs— T.  B.  Hall,  $22.50;  second  best— J.  H. 
Glide,  $[1.25, 

SPECIAL-PERSIAN  SHEEP. 

Bast  ram,  two  years  old  and  over — C.  P,  Biil^y, 
San  Jose,  $10;  bast  ram,  one  year  old  and  under 
two  years — C.  P.  Bailey,  $10;  best  ewe,  two  years 
old  and  over — C.  P.  Bailey,  $5;  best  pair  of  lamb: — 
C.  P.  Bailey,  $5. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  merino  ram  and  five  of  his  lambs — F.  Ballard, 
Woodland,  $36;  best  ram,  other  than  merino,  and 
five  of  his  lambs— J.  H.  Glide,  $26. 

An  sora  Coats. 

Thoroughbreds.  — Best  buck  two  years  old  and 
over — CP.  Biiley,  San  Jose,  $25;  secord  best — 
Isaac  Lee,  Florin,  $12.30;  best  buck  under  two 
years — C.  P.  Biiley,  $15;  best  pen  of  not  les-.  than 
three  does,  two  years  old  and  over— C.  P.  Biiley, 
$23;  second  best — Isaac  Lee,  $12.30;  best  pen  of 
not  less  than  three  does,  under  two  years— C.  P. 
Bailey,  $13;  second  best — Isaac  Lee,  $7.30. 

Graded. — Best  pen  of  not  less  than  three  does, 
two  years  and  over — Isaac  Lee,  $3. 

Herds.  — Best  herd  of  not  less  than  ten,  of  any 
age  or  breed — C.  P.  Biiley,  $30;  second  best— Isaac 
Lee,  $13. 

Swine. 

CLASS  I— BERKSHIRE. 

Best  boar  two  years  old  and  over — C.  C.  Perkins, 
Perkins,  $20;  second  bast — Alfred  Scale,  Mayfield, 
$10;  best  boar  one  year  old  and  under  two  years — J. 
E.  Lucas,  Sin  Rafael,  $13;  second  best— Sessions 
&  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  $7.30;  best  boar  s'x  months 
old  and  under  one  year — P.  H.  Murphy,  Brighton, 
$10;  second  best — Sessions  &  Co.,  $5;  best  breeding 
sow  two  years  old  and  over — J.  E.  Lucas.  $20; 
second  best — Sessions  &  Co.,  $10;  best  sow  one  year 
old  and  under  two  years — A.  Seale,  $15;  second 
bi  St— Sessions  &  Co.,  $7.30;  best  sow  six  months 
old  and  under  one  year — Sessions&Co.,  $10;  sec.nd 
best — P.  H.  Murphy,  $5;  best  sow  and  six  pigs 
under  three  months — J.  E.  Lucas,  $20;  second  best, 
T.  Waite,  Perkins,  $10;  best  pa  r  of  pigs  under  six 
months— T.  Waite,  Perkins,  $15;  second  best — A. 
Seale,  $7.50. 

Best  Berkshire  boar — T.  Waite,  Perkin?. 

Best  Berkshire  sow — J.  E.  Lucas,  San  Rafael. 

Best  pen  of  pigs  under  six  months — Alfred  Seale, 
Mayfield. 

Best  family — Alfred  Seale,  Mayfield. 

CLASS  II— ESSEX. 

Best  boar  two  years  old  and  over — G.  Bement  & 
Son.  Oikland,  $io;  best  boar  six  months  old  and 
under  one  year — G.  Bement  &  Son,  $5;  best  sow 
two  years  old  and  over — G.  Bement  &  Son,  $10; 
best  sow  and  six  pigs  under  six  months — G.  B"ment 
&  Son,  $5;  best  pair  of  pigs  under  six  months — Geo. 
Bement  &  Son,  $7  50. 

CLASS  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  boar  of  any  age— Geo.  Bement  &  Son  $12; 
best  sow  of  any  size— Geo.  Bement  &  S^n,  $ia. 

CLASS  III— POLAND  CHINA. 

B:st  boar  two  years  old  and  over — P.  H.  Murphy, 
Brighton,  $20;  second  best — J.  Melvin,  Divisville, 
$10;  best  boar  one  year  old  and  under  two  years-j- 
J.  Melvin,  $15;  second  best — P.  H.  Murphy,  $7  50; 
best  boar  six  months  and  under  one  year — J-  Mel- 
vin, $to;  second  best — P.  H.  Murphy,  $3;  best  sow 
two  years  old  and  over— P,  H.  Murphy,  $20;  second 
best — J.  Melvin,  $10;  best  sow  one  year  old  and 
under  two  years — P.  H.  Murphy,  $13;  second  best — 
J.  Melvin,  $7.30;  best  sow  six  months  and  under 
one  year— J.  Melvin,  $to;  second  best — P.  H.  Mur- 
phy, $5;  best  sow  and  six  pigs— J.  M-lvin,  $10; 
best  pair  of  pigs  under  six  months — J.  Melvin,  $15; 
second  best — P.  H.  Murphy,  $7.50. 

SPECIAL— SMALL  YORKSHIRE. 

Best  boar  two  years  old  and  over — M.  L.  Ecles, 
Los  Angeles,  $10;  best  boar  six  months  old — M.  L. 
Ecles,  $7.50;  best  sow  two  years  old  and  over — M. 
L.  Ecles,  $to;  best  sow  six  months  eld — M.  L. 
Ecles,  $5;  best  sow  and  six  pigs  under  three  months 
old— M.  L,  Ecles.  $ro;  best  pair  of  pigs  under  six 
months  old — M,  L.  Ecles,  $7.30. 

Poultry. 

DARK  BRAHMAS. 

Best  cock  and  hen— E.  H.  Freeman,  San  Jose,  $3; 
best  cockerel  and  pullet — E.  H.  Freeman,  Sin  Jose, 
$3;  best  breeding  pen,  to  consist  of  one  male  and 
lour  females— E.  H.  Freemin,  San  Jose,  $5. 

BUFF  COCHINS. 

Best  cock  and  hen — G.  H.  Crowl'y,  San  Fran- 
cisco, $3;  best  cockerel  and  pullet— G.  H.  Crowley, 
San  Francisco,  $3;  best  breeding  pen,  to  consist  of 
one  jmale  and  lour  females— G.  H.  Crowley,  San 
Francisco,  $10. 

PARTRIDGE  COCHINS. 

Best  cock  and  hen— E.  H.  Freeman,  $3;  best 
breeding  pen,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four 
females— E.  H.  Freeman,  $10. 


CLIMAX 


DISC  HARROWS 


Cuts  from  4  to  12  feet. 
Uses  2  to  4  horses. 
Has  8  to  24  discs. 
Weighs  300  to  745  lb%. 
Costs  $37.50  to  $95.00. 


(Coutinued  on  page  260  ) 


Seeders  ftirnished  if  wanted 
Costs  from  $20.00  to  $35.0O. 


Thoroughly  pu'verizes  the  solU 
Thoroughly  covers  grain. 


Adapted  to  orchard. 
Adapted  to  vineyard, 
Adapted  to  general  work. 


Hundreds  in  use 
On  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Write  us  for  particulars. 
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Information 

FOI^ 

Settlers! 


T^he  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

I^ern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

T'hrough  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  mobture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

I3rought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -       _       .  California 


Here  We  Are  Again,  Bigger  Than  Ever. 

SAVE  MONEY  ^     JB  rn^t!ff^'t» 

ROAD  WAGONS,  from  $39 
to  $58. 

6UGS1ES,  from  $65  to  $90. 

SURRIEUroDi$l25to$t75. 

SPRING  VAGONS,  all  prices. 

HARNESS,  from  $7  np 


BY 


Prices  that  are  Flood- 
ing us  with  Orders. 

ALL  OUB  GOODS  GUARANTEED 
FOR  OHE  TEAR. 


WE  MAKE  JHEM. 


No.  96.    U  Steel  Axle  and  Tire.    Price,  $88.00.   B  ,dy  7  ft ,  by  2  ft.  10  in  ,  by  9^  in.    Two  Seats. 


WE  SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 


No.  08.    li  Ax'e  and  Tire.   Three  seats  same  at  96.    Body  8  tt.  4  in.,  by  3  It.,  by  9  in.    Price,  $1 1 5.00. 


Write  for  Catalogne  Before  Baying 
Elsewhere. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.,  36J  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

iMachinery  and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIUATES  OBEBRF1TLLT 
FVRNI8HKD. 

Address  Works,  Firat  &  Stevenson  Stt. 
SAN  FBANOfSOO  OAL. 

Bend  or  book'iboirtng  cheap  InlgaUoo,  mailed 
be*. 


THE  J0NE9  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $06,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  the 

United  States. 
These  Scales  ba'  o  STEKL  BEARINQS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  36  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  othar 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  siz' s  and  kinds 
of  Scaleu  always  in  stock. 

Truman, Hooker  &  Co..  San  Franciaoo. 


Send  lor  Price  Llits 
OF  GUNS 

And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 

GrXio.  "vc.  s: 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GDN3  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 


[Z=«.El'\rzi,  525  KEARNY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Poem  by  Whittier. 

'  It  may  not  be  our  lot  to  wield 
The  sickle  in  the  ripened  Ssld; 
Nor  ours  to  hear,  on  summer  eves. 
The  reapers'  song  among  the  sheaves. 

'  Yet  where  our  duty's  task  is  wrought 
In  unison  with  God's  great  thought, 
The  near  and  future  Mend  in  one, 
And  w  hatsoe'er  is  willed,  is  done. 

'  And  ours  the  grateful  service  whence 
Comes,  day  by  day,  the  recompense, 
The  hope,  the  trust,  the  purpose  stayed, 
The  fountain  and  the  noonday  shade. 

'  And  were  this  life  the  utmost  span, 
The  oniy  end  and  aim  of  man, 
Belter  the  loil  of  fields  like  thefe 
Than  waking  dream  and  slothful  ease. 

'  But  life,  though  falling  like  our  grain, 
L'ke  that  revives  and  springs  agam; 
And,  early  calltd,  how  blest  are  they 
Who  wait  in  heaven  their  harvest  day. " 


The  Broken  Wing, 

I  walked  in  the  woodland  meadows. 

Where  sweet  the  thrushes  sing. 
And  I  found  on  a  bed  of  mosses 

A  bird  with  a  broken  wing. 
I  healed  the  wound,  and  each  morning 

It  sang  its  old,  sweet  strain, 
But  the  bird  with  the  broken  pinion 

Never  soared  as  high  agam. 

1  found  a  youth,  life-broken 

By  sin's  seduciive  art. 
And  touched  wiih  Christ-like  pity, 

I  took  him  to  my  heart. 
He  lived  wiih  a  noble  puroose, 

And  struggled  not  in  vain; 
But  the  soul  with  a  broken  pinion 

Never  soars  as  high  again. 

But  the  bird  with  a  broken  pinion 

Kept  another  !rom  the  snare. 
And  the  life  th«t  sin  had  stricken 

r!ais''d  another  from  despair. 
Each  loss  had  its  compensation; 

The'e  were  healings  for  each  pain; 
But  the  bird  with  the  broken  pinion 

Never  soars  as  high  again. 


— Anon. 


Aunt  Hannahran. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Katherina  Bryant 
Nolan. 

Aunt  Hannahran  Stebbins  rocked  herself 
comfortably  in  a  small  old-fashioned  rocker 
by  the  western  window.  Her  fingers  flew 
swiftly  round  a  stocking  of  homespun  blue 
yarn,  while  the  needles  clicked  sharply  and 
sent  forth  flashes  of  brightness  that  were 
an  entertaining  homily  on  her  industry  to  a 
istening  ear  and  a  romantic  eye,  Aunt 
Hannahran's  glasses,  glinted  with  rainbow 
tints,  caught  from  those  western  heavens 
which  lay  so  far  beyond  the  bare  brown 
elms  standing  in  the  yard,  like  the  trouble 
and  sorrow  ever  standing  'twixt  earth  and 
heaven.  Mayhap  some  thought  of  this  was 
in  her  mind  as  she  placidly  gszed  at  them; 
still  those  busy,  noisy  needles  never  rested 
in  the  mad  and  merry  race  they  were  en- 
gaged in  for  an  instant. 

Aunt  Hannahran  was  a  woman  of  forty 
or  thereabout,  but  she  looked  older  than 
that  by  a  number  of  >ears,  and  her  dark, 
faded-looking  eyes  and  her  high,  broad 
forehead  were  crowned -with  an  abundance 
of  silvery  grav  hair.  She  wore  it  brushed 
tightly  back,  showing  three  deep  lines  in  her 
white  brow — marks  which  the  hand  of  time 
had  set  there  and  aggravating  the  crows' 
feet  at  the  corners  of  her  eyes  into  greater 
prominence.  A  less  rigid  style  might  have 
subdued  and  softened  the  contour  of  her 
face,  but  Aunt  Hannahran  was  unmindful  of 
any  frivolous  details  and  was  prone  to  deal 
with  the  stern  realities  of  life.  This  self- 
same living  room  of  the  Stebbin's  household 
was  a  refuge  for  the  young  folks  of  Denham, 
who  always  flocked  to  Aunt  Hannahran 
sure  of  sympathy  and  much  good  counsel 
whenever  the  troubles  of  life  became  burden- 
some to  their  young  souls.  She  settled 
lovers' quarrels  in  an  edifying  way,  and  she 
may  have  enjoyed  the  prestige  she  held  all 
the  more  keenly  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
her  husband,  Hezekiah  Stebbins,  frowned 
upon  her  popularity. 

"The  course  of  true  love  never  runs 
smooth,"  said  Elsie  Dinnock,  the  tinsmith's 
daughter,  once  upon  a  time  when  she  had 
quarreled  with  Nat  Parsons. 

"  Law,  child,  nothin'  runs  smooth  any 
way;  nothin'  ever  has  since  Adam  and  Eve 
went  out,  hand  in  hand,  from  the  beautiful 
gardin'  of  Eden.  Now,  what  have  you 
been  a  sayin  to  Nathaniel,  Elsie  Dinnock  ?" 
Aunt  Hannahran  asked,  looking  at  the  tear- 
stained,  angry  little  face  belonging  to  the 
small  body  on  the  settle  beside  the  big  fire- 
place, where  the  great  knobs  of  shining  brass 
stood,  listening,  silent  witnesses,  seemingly 
eager  to  drink  in  all  the  stray  gossip  of 
Denham. 


"Nat—" 

"  What  did  you  say  to  Nathaniel  f"  Aunt 
Hannahran  interrupted  quickly,  speaking 
each  word  with  a  deliberateness  that  brought 
the  delinquent  to  a  sense  of  her  delin- 
quen'"ies,  and  hers  alone. 

"  Well,  Melissa  Hnpkins  she  told—" 
"  Ye«,  and  Melissa  Hopkins  has  been  a 
throwin'  herself  and  her  pa's  dollars  and  her 
pa's  acres  at  Nathaniel  for  three  year  back, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  and  Melis<a  ain't 
got  him \et.  I  dare  say  she  will  though," 
continued  A"nt  Hannahran,  meditatively 
and  calmly,  "  Melissa  is  a  likely  enough 
girl." 

•' Oh,  Aunt  H  innahran,  don't  say  that! 
I  know  I  was  real  hateful,  and  I  'spose  Nat 
does  think  I'll  make  his  life  a  burden.  I 
get  so  mad,  and  Melissa  always  stirs  up 
every  bit  of  baHness  in  me,  and  then  I  just 
do  or  say  anything  to  shock  Nat.  Nat's  so 
good  and  so  stupid  I  can't  help  quaireling 
with  him  !" 

"Well,  I  guess  Melissa  won't  get  Nat 
this  year,  but  you  must  be  more  careful, 
Elsie.  Yru  don't  bear  the  troubles  we  all 
hev  to  bear  in  a  Christian  sperit,"  and  so 
Elsie  went  home  comforted. 

The  next  evening,  Aunt  Hannahran  looked 
at  Nat  as  he  sat  stiffly  on  this  self-same 
settle,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand.  His 
hair  was  brushed  back  smartly,  and  plastered 
down  over  his  ears  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
make  it  stay  put,  and  he  evidently  ex- 
pected a  sfrmon  and  waited  uneasily  for  it 
to  begin. 

"  How's  the  cider  gittin'  on,  Nathaniel?" 
she  asked  in  a  business  like  tone,  looking  at 
him  from  over  the  top  of  her  glasses. 

"  To'erable"  he  answered  briskly  with  a 
relieved  accent,  and  his  face  suddenly  as- 
sumed an  easier  expression.  Aunt  Hannah- 
ran was  not  going  to  lecture  him  after  all. 

"Seen  Melissa  Hopkins  lately?"  She 
went  on  in  a  reassuring  and  confidential 
way.  I  want  to  see  Melissa.  She's  a  likely 
gal  and  I  hear  she's  learned  a  new  em- 
broidery stitch.  She's  smart  !"  said  Aunt 
Hannahran  meditatively  as  she  care'uUy 
picked  up  a  dropped  stitch  in  her  knitting 
work,  " -She'll  make  a  good  wife  and  the 
man  who  steps  in  and  takes  her  oflPn  her 
pa's  hands  'II  be  a  lucky  one.  She  can  fix 
up  a  parlor  spick-spark  too,  'n  I  think  its 
time  she  was  agoin'  off — she  must  be  twenty 
if  she's  a  day." 

All  this  time,  Nat's  face  was  getting  red- 
der and  redder.  He  shuffled  his  huge  feet 
and  twirled  his  hat  in  his  big,  red  hands, 
and  looked  as  if  he  hea»tily  wished  be  had 
never  come  at  all,  yet  he  was  as  powerless 
to  go  as  he  had  been  to  resist  the  summons 
Aunt  Hannahran  had  managed  to  adroitly 
send  him.  Just  the  fact  that  Elsie  Dinnock 
had  been  to  see  her,  was  enough  to  put  him 
in  torture  until  he  was  on  the  road  to  this 
refuge  of  all  lovers.  He  wanted  Aunt  Han- 
nahran to  know  that  he  loved  Elsi*  Dinnock 
and  now  to  hear  her  run  on  about  Melissa 
was  maddening.  Cold  chills  raced  up  and 
down  his  back  and  he  started  as  if  he  was 
shot  when  she  suddenly  said: 

"You  ought  to  be  a  settlin'  down,  Nathan- 
iel. Now-why  don't  you  try  for  Melissa  ? 
It  'ud  be  a  good  thing  for  ye." 

I  don't  care  for  Melissa,  Aunt  Hannah- 
ran. Since  Elsie  has  quarreled  with  me  I 
don't  care  about  anything.  I  guess  I'll  go 
awav"  he  gulped  out. 

"  Ho  !"  said  Aunt  Hannahran.  .She  laid 
down  her  knitting  work  at  this  juncture 
and  pushed  her  glasses  up  on  the  top  of  her 
head.  "  I  guess  Elsie  likes  you  but  she  is 
quick-tempered,  and  you  know  the  Din- 
nock's  a'nt  wealthy;  mebbe  she's  jealous  of 
Melissa.  I'll  tell  you  what  1  11  do,  Nathan- 
iel. I'll  find  out.  Elsie  is  a  mighty  good 
gal  an'  you're  no  need  to  look  out  for  a  rich 
wife,  seein'  you're  an  only  son,  though  it's 
nice  to  have  some  one  round  who  can  fix 
up  a  parlor  nice  and  spic-spac,  and  I  a'nt  no 
hand  at  that  'n  I  den'  know  as  Elsie  is.  ' 

"Oh,  Aunt  Hannahran,  if  you'd  only  fix  it 
up  with  Elsie,"  Nat  said,  gulping  down  his 
emotion,  "  I,d  do  anything.  I  don't  know 
how  to  take  her  right,  but  I  don't  care  for 
any  other  girl." 

Of  course,  Aunt  Hannahran  "fixed  it," 
and  the  wedding  bells  soon  chimed  sweetly 
for  Elsie  and  Nathaniel,  at  least  in  their 
hearts.  Weddings  in  church  were  not  the 
fashion  in  plain-going  puritan  Denham,  and 
after  this  fashion  the  oracle  ruled  in  a  royal 
way. 

To  come  back  to  the  evening  our  story 
opens,  which  was  destined  to  be  a  never- 
forgotten  one  in  the  family  history,  Hezekiah 
Stebbins  went  by  the  window  once  or  twice 
and  walked  directly  between  the  elms  and 
the  house  with  all  his  usual  briskness.  There 
was  an  old-fashioned  escritoire  beside  the 
window,  and  before  it,  just  where  she,  too, 
had  a  full  view  of  the  trees  and  sky,  sat  a 


but  she  bent  to  her  work  with  greater  studi- 
ousness. 

She  had  indeed  the  fair,  clear  skin  only 
seen  in  women  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and 
her  print  gown  fitted  a  figure  that  was 
slender  and  slim  with  an  unlooked-for  nxety. 
Uncle  Stebbins  was  a  short,  thick-set  man 
with  iron-gray  hair  and  a  close-trimmed, 
bristly  beard,  and  he  was  never  satisfied 
with  anything  that  anybody  did,  always  ex- 
cepting Hezekiah  Stebbins. 

The  ledger  at  wliich  she  labored  was  kept 
for  the  most  part  in  a  neat,  schoolgirl,  copy- 
like hand,  but  there  were  some  pages  done 
in  a  crabbed  style,  and  if  the  hand  writing  is 
realiy  an  index  of  the  character,  then  those 
symbols  dwarfed  and  stunted  and  irregular 
were  not  a  prepossessing  indication  of  the 
amiability  of  temperament  or  the  size  of  soul 
of  Htzekiah  Stebbins  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  they  stood  to  m->rk  the  progress  of 
events,  and  Carrie  Defarge  stumbled  over 
them  filled  with  impatience  and  vex.Uion. 
It  grew  fli^htly  dark  and  Aunt  Hannahian 
went  to  sleep. 

Carrie  sat  alternately  watching  her  and 
the  fast  growing  twilight,  as  she  nodded, 
woke  with  a  start,  knit  a  bit  and  then 
dczed  off  sgain  until  she  was  sound  asleep. 

Suddenly,  the  outside  door  opened  and 
some  one  came  quickly  through  the  outer 
kitchen  and  hastily  lifted  the  latch  of  the 
room  they  sat  in.  Roth  women  faced  the 
door.  Aunt  Hannahran  pushed  her  spec- 
tacles up  and  stared  at  the  man  who  stood 
there  gasping  and  breathing  in  agony  in  the 
vain  effort  to  control  his  voice.  Elsie  looked 
at  him  steadily  a  moment,  and  her  skin 
grew  darker  and  her  lips  set  themselves  in 
a  firm,  straight  line.  Then  she  v.ent  up  to 
the  man  and  put  her  hand  on  his  harm. 
"  What  is  it,  Jabez  ?  What's  the  matter  ? " 
"  Mr.  Stebbins — Caesar,"  gasped  Jabez. 
Without  a  word  she  took  her  hand  off  from 
his  shoulder  and  ran  to  the  barnyard.  It 
was  so  dark  she  could  hardly  distinguish 
an>thirg  in  the  corners  where  the  deep 
shadows  lay,  but  she  thought  she  descried 
something  that  might  be  uncle  near  a  rough 
pile  of  logs  at  one  side  of  the  barn,  still  she 
was  unable  to  determine  that  it  was  Uncle 
Stebbins.  Cieiar  was  a  valuable  bull  of 
Devonshire  stock  and  was  usually  easily 
enough  handled,  but  now  he  seemed  quite 
mad  with  rage,  and  he  tore  about  the  barn- 
yard like  a  demon  possessed  with  a  furious 
longing  to  destroy  the  whole  universe.  There 
was  no  one  to  help!  The  nearest  neighbor 
lived  a  mile  away  and  Jabez  was  paralyzed 
with  fright,  but  Carrie  suddenly  remembered 
the  lane  that  led  down  to  the  wood  and  she 
determined  to  lure  Cresar  into  it.  Once  he 
was  in  the  lane  and  the  bars  up  behind  him 
her  uncle  would  be  safe  from  his  fury. 

It  was  a  dangerous  undertaking,  as  she 
had  a  high,  rough  fence  to  climb  over,  and 
when  the  bars  were  down  her  life  depended 
upon  her  luck  in  climbing  back  quick 
enough  to  escape  those  treacherous  horns, 
but  these  ideas  were  mere  flashes  across  her 
brain;  scintillating  sparks  that  hardly  made 
an  impression  before  the  bars  were  down 
and  she  was  climbing  back.  Her  skirts 
caught  and  her  hands  were  torn  with  the 
roughness,  but  she  knew  Caesar  had  h^ard 
her  and  she  had  seen  those  glaring  eyeballs 
searching  out  the  intruder,  and  now  she 
felt  his  hot  breath  on  her  neck;  her  teeth 
chattered  like  castanets,  and  for  a  moment 
she  felt  as  if  she  must  let  go,  but  by  a  su- 
preme effort  of  will  she  swung  herself  over 
and  stood  on  the  other  side  and  confronted 
the  animal. 

She  was  just  in  time,  and  running  along 
toward  the  wood,  thus  inviting  Csesar  to  a 
friendly  race,  she  shouted  back  to  Jabez  and 
ordered  him  to  put  up  the  bars  quick.  Cresar 
needed  just  this  little  friendly  siart  toward 
the  wood  to  remind  him  of  the  delights  of 
freedom  which  civilization  and  imprison- 
ment had  hi'herto  denied  him,  and  he  set 
r  ff  at  a  mad  gallop,  so  the  thing  was  done 
and  quickly,  too. 

Uncle  Hezekiah  Stebbins  lay  torn  and 
bleeding  by  the  logs  which  had  sheltered 
him  from  Citsar's  fury.  Aunt  Hannahran 
mutely  assisted  Jabez  and  Carrie  in  moving 
him  onto  the  old  door  that  Jabez  had 
wrenched  off  its  hinges,  and  they  started  for 
the  house  without  a  word;  words  seemed 
useless,  it  was  necessary  to  act.  The  stars 
were  out  now  and  Carrie  always  remember- 
ed seeing  one  star  far  away  to  the  east, 
blinking  and  winking  and  seemingly  holding 
out  hope  to  a  heart  bursting  with  anxiety 
and  excitement.  This  bright  harbinger 
steadied  her  and  nerved  her  for  the  struggle 
with  death  which  was  before  them.  He 
stalked  grimly  by  the  side  and  went  into  the 
door  along  with  them  and  their  senseless 
burden. 

Theycarried  him  in  through  both  kitchens, 
across  the  sittingroom  and  gently  laid  him 
tipon  his  own  bed.    It  was  a  small  room, 


liniments  and  bandages,  hartshorn  and 
brandy,  while  the  others  worked. 

"  He  breathes  yet;  I  feel  bis  heart  beat! 
Jabez  said,  softly.  I'l!  have  Dr.  Rider  here 
soon's  as  I  can  find  him.  I'll  send  the 
Goodwin's  up 's  I  go  alo^g. 

When  Doctor  Rider  walked  into  the 
kitchen,  Mrs.  Goodwin  sat  in  the  little 
rocking-chair,  and  judging  by  the  looks  of 
her  face  she  was  in  a  sorrowful,  brooding 
mood.  Pa  Goodwin  held  the  tongs  in  his 
hand  as  if  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  a  s'rict 
attention  to  the  burning  brands  in  the  fire- 
place before  him,  ard  those  same  great 
ijrass  knobs  winked  silently  at  him  as  he 
sat  there.  This  was  something  like  I  This 
was  worth  talking  about  !  Pa  Goodwin  got 
up  and  put  the  tongs  carefully  to  one  side, 
along  with  the  shovel,  before  he  shook 
hands  solemnly  with  D  'Ctor  Rider. 

"  How's  the  patient  ? '  the  latter  asked  in 
a  brusk  tone  of  voice  calculated  to  express 
his  disapproval  of  any  morbid  or  uncalled 
for  forebodings. 

"  He's  pretty  far  gone,"  said  Pa  Good- 
win, shaking  his  head  mournfully.  The 
doctor  turned  without  another  word,  merely 
nodding  his  complimenis  to  Mrs.  Goodwin, 
and  went  in  to  see  Uncle  Stebbins.  He 
was  indeed  "  pretty  far  gone,"  so  far  gone 
that  he  looked  as  if  death  had  already 
claimed  him.  His  head  was  carefully 
bandaged,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  cloth 
added  to  his  ghastly  apoearance.  Doctor 
Rider  looked  grave.  He  examined  his 
patient  carefully  and  finally  said  : 

"No  bones  broken;  internal  injuries. 
Has  he  appeared  conscious  at  all  ?" 

"  No,  he  has  laid  just  ns  you  see  him  now 
ever  since  we  found  him.  Can't  you  do 
nothin'  to  save  him,  Dr.  Rider?"  Aunt  Han- 
nahran asked. 

"  I'll  leave  him  some  medicine.  He  might 
rally.  He  has  a  strong  constitution,"  he 
answered  in  an  evasive  tone,  and  presently 
he  went  away,  having  done  all  that  could  be 
done.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Hezekiah  Steb- 
bins never  spoke  again,  and  at  midnight  his 
soul  went  to  stand  before  his  Maker. 

Paul  Stebbins  was  an  only  son  and  the 
pride  of  Aunt  Hannahran's  li'e,  but  Paul 
and  his  father  had  never  pulled  together. 
They  were  too  akin  in  the  matter  of  ob- 
stinacy and  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  so  the 
boy  had  left  the  farm  years  before  to  make 
his  way  in  the  city.  He  had  succeeded  ad- 
mirably, and  his  coming  home  to  his  father's 
funeral  softened  the  pangs  of  grief  for  his 
mother  to  a  great  extent.  He  shielded  her 
from  the  too  talkative,  too  inquisitive  neigh- 
bors, who  were  eager  to  know  every  detail  of 
the  tragedy  and  to  formulate  plans  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widow. 

Jabez  did  his  duty  under  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances manfully,  and  related  the  inci- 
dents minutely  over  and  over  again  until  his 
mouth  and  throat  were  parched  and  his 
tongue  almost  refused  to  aiticulate,  and  he 
did  not  forget  to  give  Carrie  all  the  ciedit 
due  her.  In  these  troublous  days  Jabei 
was  brought  into  sympathy  with  the  Psalmist 
who  cried  out  lest  he  forget  Jerusalem — that 
city  of  all  cities  to  the  ho'ise  of  Israel,  and 
perhaps  he  really  felt  that  his  tongue  might 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  unless  Catrie 
Defarge  was  fully  understood  to  be  the 
heroine  of  this  drama  enacted  on  the  stage 
of  the  woild  of  Denham. 

(^Concluded  next  week.) 


young  girl.  A  slight  frown  rose  u^on  her  |  dFrectly  offThrs  larger  one^  at  on^end  o7t"^^^ 
lair  face  as  this  shadow  crossed  the  prospect,  house.  Carrie  brought  water  and  towels  and 


Coffee  Cake. — One  pint  of  flour,  one 
egg,  two  tablespoons  of  sugar,  two  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder;  stir  with  cold  water  into 
a  stiff  batter.  Bake  in  a  long,  flat  tin,  and, 
before  putting  into  the  oven,  pour  over  it  a 
heaping  tablespoon  of  butter,  one  and  a  half 
spoons  of  sugar  and  a  little  ground  cinna- 
mon. Bake  in  a  brisk  oven,  but  watch  care- 
fully. Break  instead  of  cutting.  It  needs 
to  go  on  the  tab!e  hot. 

D.'^L  GHTER — Shall  we  invite  Dr.  Bigfee 
to  the  reception  ? 

Mother — I  think  we'd  better  not,  he's  so 
absent-minded.  He  might  charge  it  in  the 
bill.   

Widower — It  was  she  who  drove  me  to 
diink. 

Miss  A.  (a  litle  weary) — What  could  she 
have  driven  you  to  that  you  would  have 
liked  better  ?  

"  Mamma,"  said  Mabel,  during  a  severe 
thunderstorm,  "  I  fink  Dod  is  dettin  weady 
to  light  his  stars." 
"  Why,  darling 

"  Cause  he's  scratching  matches  on  the 

sky." 


you 


the  owner  of   this  hoBse, 


"Are 
Jones  ?" 

"  I  was  before  the  baby  was  bom.  I 
am  under  the  impression  the  nurse  owns  it 

now.'' 
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Good  Old  Times. 

It  is  well,  as  an  old  deacon  used  to  say,  to 
"  count  up  our  blessings  "  ocasionally,  and 
this  is  the  way  the  American  Economist 
compares  the  present  condi'ion  of  thefaimer 
with  the  "good  old  times." 

Despite  all  the  talk  about  the  hardships  of 
the  farmer,  he  is  a  king  compared  to  his 
father  or  grandfather. 

If  he  doubts,  let  him  hunt  up  the  old 
gentleman's  day  book  of  40  years  ago  and 
note  the  prices  then. 

A  busbel  of  wheat  would  buy  ihree-fourths 
of  a  barrel  of  salt;  it  will  now  buy  two  bar- 
rels. 

A  bushel  of  com  would  buy  seven  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  sugai ;  to-day  it  will  buy  12^ 
pounds. 

Ten  pounds  of  butter  bought  333^  yards 
of  cotton  cloth  then;  now  it  purchases  48^ 
yards. 

Ten  pounds  of  cheese  were  worth  25  pounds 
of  nails;  the  cheese  now  pays  for  54  pounds 
of  nails. 

A  pound  of  washed  wool  grown  ten  years 
before  the  war  would  buy  one  fiith  of  a 
barrel  of  salt,  three  and  five-sixths  pounds 
of  sugar,  three  and  two-thirds  yards  of  cot- 
ton cloth  or  ten  pounds  of  nails.  To-day 
his  one  pound  of  wool  will  pay  for  three- 
fourths  of  a  barrel  of  salt,  eight  pounds  of 
sugar,  six  and  one-half  yards  of  cotton 
cloth  and  22  pounds  of  nails. 

These  figures  are  based  on  New  York 
city  prices.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  never 
realized  anything  like  those  prices  in  his 
local  market. 

Freights  were  high,  and  when  the  cost  of 
bringing  produce  to  the  New  York  market 
was  deducted  from  New  York  prices  for 
farm  produce  and  the  cost  of  bringing  the 
merchandise  from  New  York  to  the  village 
store  at  which  he  traded  was  added  to  the 
price  of  what  he  bought,  the  average  farmer 
was  really  not  more  than  half  as  well  off  ten 
years  before  the  war  as  figures  would  in- 
dicate. 

For  instance,  in  1857  it  cost  25^  cents  to 
bring  a  bushel  of  wheat  by  the  cheapest 
route  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  in  1891  it 
cost  less  than  six  cents. 

Surrounded  by  these  conditions,  life  on 
the  faim  was  hard  indeed.  Calico  and  Ken- 
tucky jeans  had  to  do  for  Sunday  garments, 
and  an  oxcart  in  which  to  ride  to  church 
was  the  height  of  style. 

Luxuries  for  the  table  were  almost  un- 
-known  Johnny  cake  and  salt  pork  was  a 
princely  diet. 

Those  were  days  of  hard  times,  when  the 
farmer  cradled  his  grain,  and  raked  and 
bound  it  by  hand. 

He  toiled  early  and  late,  saved  and 
scrimped,  and  received  less  in  return  for  a 
week  of  hardest  toil  than  the  farmer  in  1892 
receives  for  a  single  day's  pleasant  ride  on  a 
mowing  machine  or  a  self-binder. 

Let  us  have  no  more  of  such  "  good  old 
times. 

One  Way  to  Keep  Burglars  Off. — I 
had  gone  to  spend  a  few  days  with  a  friend 
in  the  country,  and  woman-like,  we  sat  up 
rather  late  the  first  evenirg,  talking.  The 
servants  had  retired  to  the  upper  regions, 
and  just  as  we  were  about  to  separate,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  my  friend  take  up  two 
large  newspapers,  with  the  remark:  "I  must 
go  and  set  my  burglar  alarm  for  the  nighi." 
Wondering  what  the  papers  would  have  to 
do  with  it,  I  followed  her  and  watched  her 
spread  ore  on  the  stairs  and  another  across 
the  hall  floor.  "Now  we  can  sleep  in 
peace;  no  one  could  either  jump  or  walk 
over  those  newspapers  ■  without  making  a 
noise,  nor  could  they  even  attempt  to  fold 
them  up  without  rousing  the  house.  It  may 
not  seem  a  very  safe  trap,  but  when  every- 
thing is  still  the  crisp  rustle  of  paper  is  quite 
sufficient  to  awaken  me.  I  have  shut  up 
the  cat,  so  that  there  can  be  no  false  alarm," 
she  concluded,  and  after  having  walked  two 
or  three  times  across  the  newspapers  I  was 
quite  satisfied  that  the  idea  was  not  half 
bad. — St.  Louis  Chronicle. 

"They  tell  me  you  have  learned  to 
count,  Robbie,"  said  a  pious  old  lady  to  her 
little  grandson,  who  was  paying  her  a  visit 
out  in  the  country. 

"  'Course  I  can,"  answered  Robbie, 
"  listen.    One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six — " 

"  That's  right,'  said  the  old  lady,  encour- 
agingly. "  go  on  1" 

"  Seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  Jack,  Queen, 
King  !"  

Disconsolate  Author— But  you  as- 
sured me  the  book  was  bound  to  sell. 

Genial  Publisher — So  it  was,  sir,  but  we 
could  not  sell  it  after  it  was  bound. 


"  What  is  wisdom  ?"  asked  a  teacher  of  a 
class  of  a  small  girl.  A  bright-eyed  little 
creature  arose  and  answered  :  "  Informa- 
tion of  the  brain." 


*Y^OUNG  HobKS'  C[oisUMfJ. 
Dranma. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Macde  Peasleb. 

A  sweet,  old  face,  with  soft  rings  of  white 
hair  about  the  wrinkled  forehead,  had  dear 
grandmother  Pelton. 

Little  Jane,  her  namesake,  loved  devoted- 
ly the  "  dranma  "  who  was  never  too  tired 
and  ill  to  spare  time  to  pet  and  caress  the 
dimpled  darling  who  alone  was  left  from  a 
from  a  family  of  four  bright  children. 

Slowly  rallying  from  the  shock  of  parting 
wi'h  her  dear  ones,  Alice  Pelton  lingered 
long  that  pleasant  fall  at  the  home  of  her 
mother-in-law  ere  joining  her  husband, 
whose  business  had  taken  him  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

At  last,  however,  the  time  had  come  for 
the  separation,  and  "  dranma's  "  heart  was 
full  as  she  watched  for  the  last  glimpse  of 
baby  Jane  through  the  car  window  of  the 
slowly-moving  train. 

'■  I  wish  ynu  needn't  go,"  she  had  said 
often  to  her  daughter-m-law.  With  this 
heart  trouble  I  know  I  can't  hope  for  many 
years  here,  and  it  is  hard  to  let  Jane  go." 

But  now  the  train  was  gone  and  she  tried 
to  smile  cheerfully  at  grai  dpa,  who  led  her 
to  the  easy  carriage  in  waiting. 

"  It  won't  seem  home  with  baby  gone," 
she  said  once  during  the  homeward  drive, 
but  it  was  not  until  they  passed  the  grave- 
yard wheie  were  the  three  little  graves,  made 
only  that  very  summer,  that  the  tears  burst 
forth. 

Grandpa  let  her  cry  on  undisturbed,  only 
showing  bis  deep-felt  sympathy  by  occasion- 
ally patting  her  soft,  wrinkled  hand,  lying  as 
for  so  many  years  now,  faithfully  in  his. 

"  Bear  up,  dear  heart,"  he  said,  finally. 
"  Poor  Alice  left  the  most  of  her  li'e  and 
heart  here  with  us — her  three  little  darlings 
yonder.  She  has  only  little  Jane  now;  we 
couldn't  rob  her." 

"  I  know,"  she  sobbed,  "  but  it  is  so  hard 
for  her  and  for  Ji^hn,  our  only  ore,  father,  to 
have  this  deep  sorrow  so  early  in  life." 

"  It  finds  him  with  all  a  young  man's 
strength  to  bear  it,  dear  wife,"  said  the  good, 
old  man. 

And  so  they  made  their  journey  home 
ward  to  the  lonely  house  so  lately  brightened 
by  the  laughter  and  sunny  face  of  "  Little 
Jane." 

"  Don't  let  her  forget  me,  Alice,"  dranma 
had  said,  and  the  first  letter  brought  sweet 
assurance  that  she  was  held  in  loving  re- 
membrance. 

"Jane  talks  of  you  so  often,"  Alice  wrote, 
"and  tells  papa  John  how  happy  she  wMl  be 
when  dear  dranma  comes  to  see  u=.  You 
must  come  soon,  mother  dear,  while  we  can 
still  enjoy  her  precious  baby  ways." 

The  visit  was  plnnned  for  the  spring,  but 
during  the  winter  months  Mrs.  Pelton  began 
to  fail,  and  one  day  the  sad  news  reached 
Alice  in  her  surny,  California  home  that 
"  Mother  Pelfn"  was  dead,  and  that  the 
lonely  old  man  could  not  come  yet  so  far 
from  her  last  resting  place. 

To  so'ten  the  news  for  Jane  she  was  only 
told  that  dranma  had  gone  to  see  Bessie, 
Tom  and  Frank,  the  brothers  and  sister  she 
yet  remembered  and  talked  of  with  her  still 
sorrowing  mother. 

"They  wanted  to  see  dranma  so  much 
►he  had  to  go  darling,"  said  Alice  through 
her  fast-falling  tears. 

*'But  I  want  her,  too,"  said  baby  Jane, 
refusing  to  be  comforted. 

Out  on  their  daily  walk  the  following 
Sunday,  the  little  one  picked  some  yellow 
buttercups  to  be  sent  to  "  dranma,  because 
she  said  ihey  were  like  Jane's  hair,"explained 
the  baby,  all  too  soon  tired  from  the  slight 
exertion. 

Alice  Pelton  sent  them  in  a  letter  the  next 
day  to  grandpa,  who  sat  two  thousand  miles 
away,  day  after  day,  where  he  could  see  the 
low  grave  that  held  all  earthly  joy  for  him. 

"  Lay  them  above  her  breast,  father,"  the 
letter  read,  "and  whisper  'from  baby  Jane.' 
I  know  she'll  somehow  hear." 

While  the  letter  was  yet  on  its  way,  Jane 
sickened,  and  despite  all  earthly  skill  and 
heart-wrung  prayers  to  save  this  one  last 
treasure,  the  little  life-light  flickered  out. 

Conscious  of  but  little  pain  and  with  no 
horror  of  the  fast-approaching  change,  she 
spoke  often  of  "  dranma,"  and  asked  if  she 
was  not  going  to  see  her  now. 

With  hot,  dry  eyes,  the  mother  whispered 
"yes,"  and  choked  bravely  back  the  sobs 
that  might  have  frightened  the  child  and 
shaken  the  sweet  peace  ol  her  unquestioning 
faith. 

Late  that  night  the  faint  breath  died  out, 
never  more  to  return,  and  at  that  very  mo- 
ment a  lonely,  sorrow-stricken,  old  man  laid 
a  tiny  bunch  of  buttercups  on  "dranma's" 
grave,  whispering,  brokenly,  "from  baby 
Jane." 


Twin  Sisters  and  Twin  Brothers. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Ddane  Morley. 

An  old  man  going  along  a  hard,  gravelly 
road  toward  a  distant  city  was  surprised  by 
a  clattering  tumult  behind  him.  The  sky 
was  clear,  the  air  calm,  and  all  nature  in  a 
repose  sweet  and  peaceful;  and  thereby  the 
old  man's  mind  was  much  affected,  becom- 
ing tranquil  as  nature  herself  was.  Now, 
when  this  clattering  tumult  broke  rudely  in 
upon  the  old  man's  trarquil  mind,  he  quickly 
turned  his  head  and  beheld  coming  at  a  fear- 
ful pace  a  gigantic  horse  geared  io  an  im- 
mense cart,  such  as  merchants  send  out  into 
country  places  well  laden.  This,  too,  was 
laden  with  much  valuable  merchandise. 

"  Now,  now,"  said  the  man  to  himself  as 
he  beheld  the  spectacle,  "  this  frightened 
horse  and  these  endangered  goods  must  be 
saved,  and  beho'd,  there  is  no  one  but  my- 
self to  accomplish  it." 

Nature  had  made  the  man  both  brave  and 
wise,  and  although  his  natural  strength  was 
much  abated,  he  instantly  started  to  arrest 
the  frantic  horse  and  save  the  goods  from 
harm.  By  great  good  fortune,  which  means 
as  well  skill  and  tact,  he  managed  to  catch 
one  of  the  guiding  reins,  which,  as  the  horse 
ran,  whiiled  as  vigorously  about  as  a  Jehu's 
whiplash.  This,  having  caught  it,  he  held 
on  to  until  until  the  frightened  beast  veered 
into  an  obstacle  bv  the  roadside,  thus  bring- 
ing the  cart  with  its  contents  to  a  dead  halt. 

In  the  encounter  the  old  man  was  thrown 
down,  his  limbs  being  bruised  by  the  con- 
tact with  the  hard  earth.  When  he  arose, 
he  found  himself  so  shaken  that  he  could 
not  pursue  his  journey,  and  so  he  was  mind- 
ed to  turn  about  and  retrace  his  steps.  Be- 
fore doing  so,  however,  he  righted  the  gear- 
ing of  the  horse,  which  had  become  much 
displaced,  and  with  the  guiding  reins,  firmly 
tethered  the  horse  to  a  tree.  Tremblingly, 
and  with  a  whitened  face— so  great  had  been 
the  shock — he  made  his  way  to  his  humble 
abode,  which  had  once  been  a  woodman's 
hut,  standing  upon  a  hill  by  the  borders  of  a 
little  wood.  His  strength  was  so  much  gone 
that  by  great  exertion  only  did  he  crawl  in 
and  lie  down  upon  his  couch — a  very  prim- 
itive one,  made  of  the  dressed  skins  of  wild 
beasts  which  had  once  roamed  the  moun- 
tains. The  old  man's  situation  was  lonely 
and  his  condition  desperate — so  much  so, 
that  lying  upon  his  rude  couch,  his  muscles 
bruised  and  his  flesh  swollen,  he  half  gave 
way  to  despair. 

But  the  com'brter  came  to  him,  as  it  comes 
to  every  good  man,  saying:  "  Lo  I  I  am 
with  you  always.''  * 

The  poor  man  knew  the  visitant,  because 
it  had  been  there  oft  before  to  comfort  and 
revive,  and  so  he  lay  upon  his  courli  and 
slept,  while  the  sun  streamed  in  upon  him 
through  the  wide-open  door.  As  he  slept 
two  maidens — one  very  fair,  the  other  very 
homely  of  face — appeared  to  him,  standing 
side  by  side  near  his  couch  and  looking  up- 
on him  with  expressions  of  anxiety  and  de- 
votion. So  fixed  did  their  gaze  become,  as 
it  seemed  to  him  in  his  dream,  that  he 
awoke,  looked  all  about  him,  but  saw 
nothing.  Overcome  by  a  languorous  per- 
fume which  pervaded  the  hut,  he  again 
slept.  This  time  the  two  maidens  stole  in 
noiselessly,  casting  but  a  glance  toward  him. 

Then  the  homely  one  kindled  a  fiie  at  the 
humble  hearth  and  brewed  a  liniment  over 
it.  gently  bathing  his  bruises,  while  the  hand- 
some one  seated  herself  upon  a  high  bench 
in  the  corner  of  the  room  and  sang  to  him 
as  softly  as  the  breathing  of  the  night  wind, 
which  had  every  night  sung  him  to  sleep. 
The  dream  which  had  continued  with  the 
old  man  was  a  reality,  for,  touching  a  very 
tender  place,  his  nurse  awoUe  him  and  he 
perceived  their  presence.  He  half  arose 
upon  his  couch  and  said  to  the  maidens, 
one  of  whom  was  surprisingly  lovely,  and 
the  other  as  surprisingly  homely:  "Who 
are  you,  and  what  is  your  mission  ?" 

The  homely  one  immediately  replied: 
"My  sister,  the  hapdsome,  soothes  by  song, 
and  I  by  humbler  service.  Our  father  fell 
from  a  clifT,  there  where  the  mountains 
pierce  the  clouds,  and  when  mother  died  she 
admonished  us  of  this,  our  duty;  so  forth  we 
go,  and  wherever  there  is  misery  and  sor- 
row, there  we  comfort  and  bring  jov." 

The  old  man  perceived  that  it  was  of  God, 
and  so  he  rested  content,  while  the  homely 
maiden  annointed  his  wounds  and  brewed 
him  a  broth  of  kid's  flesh,  his  supply  not  yet 
being  exhausted.  While  the  homely  one 
toiled  the  handsome  one  sang.  Handsome 
and  Homely  were  their  mmes,  and  for  a 
time  their  names  were  exactly  appropriate. 
It  was  the  old  man's  delight  to  gaze  upon 
them,  and  yet  he  could  nnt  steadily,  for 
Homely  was  so  homely,  and  Handsome  so 
handsome. 

A  dark  cloud  rested  I'pnn  the  brow  of 
Homely ;  her  voice  was  coarse  and  her  mo- 
tions graceless  and  irregular,  while  Hand- 
some glided  about  like  a  princess  and  sang 


divinely  as  an  angel,  the  while  her  face 
shone  with  its  wonderful  beauty.  The  old 
man's  huits  were  more  severe  than  was  first 
supposed,  and  he  was  prostrated  for  a  long 
time.  Then  Homely  ha<1  finally  to  go  to  the 
camps  of  the  mountaineers  for  m  re  goat's 
fltrsh,  and  into  the  1  wer  valleys  >or  meal  of 
the  maize. 

And  then,  angelic  as  Handsrme  really 
was,  she  stooped  from  her  perch  of  song- 
stiess  to  soothe  by  humbler  ser^/ice  also. 
Someway,  the  more  menial  occupation, 
which  was  distasteful  to  her,  but  which  she 
did  largely  irom  a  sense  of  duty,  divested 
her  of  a  ponion  of  her  rare  loveliness.  At 
least,  she  was  so  humanized  by  it  that  the 
grateful  old  man  could  look  upon  her 
bteadily. 

Thtn,  again.  Homely, who  had  ever  called 
the  poor  old  man  taiher,  and  wrought  for 
him  afifeciionately,  and  not  altogether  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  grew  lovely  as  the  days  ad- 
vanced. Her  motions  became  graceful;  her 
dark  face  changed  to  a  bright  one;  her  eyes 
shone  with  a  tender  light,  and  when  she  ar- 
rived from  her  long  trips  after  me^il  and 
S,'o  ts  flesh,  so  radiant  was  she  that  ihe  old 
man  often  called  her  by  her  sister's  name. 
Handsome  Finally — Handsome  grown 
plain  by  serving  instead  of  singing,  but  yet 
with  the  new  light  of  gentle  benevolence 
shining  from  her  eyes — the  old  man  said: 
"  You  sisters  must  be  twins,  so  nearly  do 
you  resemble  each  other." 

'  Truly  we  are,  '  was  the  reply  of  one  of 
them;  both  born  the  same  hour." 

"  And  so  your  lot  in  life  should  be  sim- 
ilar," continued  the  old  man,  who  now  spoke 
to  them  as  a  father  would  address  his  chil- 
dren, which  was  with  the  utmost  affection. 
"Your  prospects  and  fortune  should  bo  h  be 
identical."  While  he  was  yet  speaking  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  outer  gate  and  a 
voice  asking: 

"  Good  friends,  will  you  permit  us  to 
enter?" 

"  Certainly  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  who 
was  so  far  recovered  that  he  arose  from  his 
couch  and  stood  by  the  doorway  of  his  hum- 
ble hut. 

No  sooner  was  the  permission  given  than 
in  came  two  fair  and  favorable  youihs,  at- 
tired in  velvet  garments,  with  gold  facings. 
Upon  the  breast  of  each  glittered  a  silver 
star,  which  the  king  of  their  country  had 
adorned  them  with,  for  their  fair  and  honor- 
able dealing  with  men.  They  were  twin 
brothers  and  wealthy  merchants  from  the 
interior. 

"  Months  before  that  an  agent  of  theirs," 
so  they  said,  "  had  unfortunately  met  with 
an  accident,  his  horse  escaping  from  him. 
Diligent  search  revealed  the  fact  that  some 
kind  hand  had  rescued  it  and  firmly  tethered 
it  to  a  tree." 

Then  Homely,  who  was  no  longer  homely, 
spoke  quickly,  saying:  "This  dear  old 
man,  whom  sister  and  I  have  nursed  these 
many  weeks,  he  is  the  man." 

Then  great  joy  was  had  in  the  little  hut; 
strong,  soft  garments  were  put  upon  the 
greybeard's  trembling  limbs  and  much 
money  in  his  purse.  And  so  smitten  were 
the  Twin  Brother  Merchants  with  the  Twin 
Sister  Nurses  thtt  not  long  afterward  a 
grand  mansion  was  erected  upon  the  site  of 
the  humble  hu  ,  its  house-warming  being 
the  wedding  fesiivitie?.  And  so  nearly  alike 
in  their  beauty  had  the  sisters  at  this  time 
become  that  their  husbands  were  compelled 
to  adorn  them — one  with  an  emerald  neck- 
lace, the  other  with  a  ruby — in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  right-doing 
brings  it  own  reward. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High* 
e  t  of  all  In  leavening  strength. — Latest ^U. 
S.  Governmeut  Food  Report. 
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The  State  Fair. 

{Continued /ram  page  256.) 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Best  cock  acd  hen— T.  Waite,  Perkins,  $3;  best 
cockerel  and  pullet— E.  H  Freeman,  $3;  besi  breed- 
ing pan,  10  consist  of  one  male  and  lour  females 
(a  1  white)— E.  H.  Freeman,  %y.  b;st  breedinR  pen, 
to  consist  of  one  male  and  lour  females— T.  Waite, 
$10;  best  cock  and  hen,  while— E.  H.  Freeman,  $3. 

BLACK  LEGHORNS. 

B'st  cock  and  hjn— C.  M.  Ftench,  Stockton,  $3: 
best  b'eeding  pen,  to  cDnsisl  of  one  mile  and  four 
females— C.  M.  F.ench,  Stockton,  $5. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

B:st  cock  and  hen— E.  H.  Freeman,  $3;  best 
cockerel  and  pullet—  E  H.  Fiecman.  $3;  b-.!st  breed- 
ing pen,  to  consist  of  one  mile  and  four  females — E. 
H.  Freeman,  $5. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Best  cock  and  hen— E.  H.   Freeman,  $3;  best 

cockerel  and  pullet— E.    H.    Freeman,   $3;  best 

brteding  pen,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four 
females-  E.  H.  Freeman,  $10. 

ANDALUSI.\NS. 

B  St  cock  and  hen— G.  M.  French,  $3;  best 
cockerel  and  pullet— G.  M.  French,  $3;  best  breed- 
ing  pen,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four  females-  G. 
M.  French,  $5. 

WHITE-FACED  BLACK  SPANISH. 

Bjst  cock  and  hen— T.  W.iite,  $3;  best  cockerel 
and  pullet— T.  Waite,  $3;  best  breeding  pen,  to 
consist  of  one  male  and  four  females— T.  Waite,  $5. 

WYANDOTTES. 

Best  coc'i  and  hen,  silver— T.  Waite,  $3;  best 
cock  and  hen,  golden— E.  H.  Freeman,  $3;  best 
cockerel  and  pullet  — E.  H.  Freeman,  $3;  best 
b  eeding  pen,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four 
females,  silver— E.  H.  Freeman,  $10;  best  breeding 
p*n,  golden — $to. 

POLISH. 

Best  cock  and  hen— T.  Waite,  $3;  best  breeding 
pen,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  lour_  females — T. 
Waite,  $s. 

WHITE  MINORCAS. 

Best  cock  and  hen  -G.  M.  French,  $3;  best 
cockerel  and  pullet — G.  M.  French,  $3;  best  breed- 
ing pn,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four  females — G. 
M.  French,  $5. 

BLACK  MINORCAS. 

B.'st  cock  and  hen— G.  M.  French,  $3;  best 
cockerel  and  pullet — G.  M.  French,  $3;  best  breed- 
ing p.-n,  toconsist  of  one  male  and  four  females— G. 
M.  Ftench,  $5. 

PEKIN  B\NTAMS. 

Best  cock  and  hen — E.  H  Freeman,  $3;  best 
breeding  pen,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four 
females — E.  H.  Freeman,  $5. 

SEABRIGHT  BANTAMS. 

Best  cock  and  hen — E.  H.  Freeman,  $3;  best 
breeding  pen,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four 
females— E.  H.  Freeman,  $5. 

BLACK  BREASTED  RED  GAME  BANTAMS. 

Best  cock  and  hen — E.  H.  Freeman,  $3;  best 
breeding  pen.  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four 
females— E.  H.  Freeman,  $5. 

TURKEYS. 

Best  pair  bronze  turkeys — E.  Hart,  C  ements, 
$10;  second  best — T.  Waite,  Perkins,  $5. 

GEESE. 

B'est  pair  Toulouse  geese — T.  Waite,  Perkins,  $5; 
second  best — G.  M.  French,  Stockton,  $3. 

DUCKS. 

B  St  pair  Rouen  duck' — T.  Waite,  $5;  best  pair 
Pekin  ducks— T.  Waite,  $5. 

GUINEA  FOWLS. 

B  St  pair  Guinea  fowls — W.  A.  French,  $5; 
chickens,  special — Frizz'es — best  cock  and  hen — E. 
H.  Freeman,  $3;  English  bantams,  one  pair — C.  W. 
Eldred,  $3;  special  Pea  fowls— W.  A.  French,  $3. 

Pavilion  Awards. 

SECOND  DEPARTMENT — MACHINERY,  IMPLE- 
MENTS, ETC. 

Best !  ppiratus  for  raising  water  for  irrigating  or 
mining  purposes,  {20;  best  well  pump,  $10,  Stewart, 
Trowbridge  &  Dykes,  Berkeley. 

Best  waltr  wheel  California  manufacture,  $15,  and 
best  quiitz  crusher  California  manufacture,  $15, 
Pellon  Waier  Wheel  Co..  San  Francisco. 

Best  steam  engine  California  manufacture,f$3o, 
W.  H.  O  iman,  San  Frincisco. 

B  St  gas  engine,  $30,  Daniel  Best,  San  Leandro. 

Best  portable  hand  machine  for  manufacturing 
field  erg  irden  fence,  $10,  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co., 
Sacramento. 

Best  spray  pump  for  orchards,  $25,  D.  C.  Crum- 
mey.  San  Jose. 

B  St  light  portable  prospecting  mill  for  reducing 
quar  z.  $15,  F.  A.  Huntington,  San  Francisco. 

Best  machinery  for  securing  gold  from  quartz, 
California  manufacture,  $25;  best  concentrator,  $15; 
Stephen  McShaw,  San  Francisco. 

Best  display  of  machinery  from  one  shop,  ,$50, 
Daniel  B  -st,  San  Leandro. 

Best  display  of  agricultural  machinery  by  anyone 
house,  California  manufacture,  $50,  Benicia  Agri- 
cultural Works. 

Best  thrashing  machine,  $30;  best  cider  mill  and 
press,  d  p  oma;  best  horse  hay  rake,  $5;  best  power 
torn-sheller,  diploma;  best  hand  corn-sheller, 
diploma;  best  lawn  mower,  diploma;  Biker  &  Ham- 
ilton, Sarramento. 

Best  hay  and  straw  cutter,  diploma,  G.  G.  Wick- 
son  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Best  hay  press,  $20,  J.  F.  Hill,  Sacramento. 

Best  s«een  horsepower,  CaUornia  manufacture, 
$10.  F.  W.  Krogh,  San  Francisco. 

Best  gopher  trap,  diploma;  best  vegetable  cutter, 
diploma;  best  lawn  sprinkler,  diploma;  Schaw,  In- 
gram, Biicher  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Best  combined  clod  crusher,  harrow pulveriz  rand 
leveler,  silver  medal:  best  cultivator,  $10;  H.  C 
Shaw,  Stockton. 

Best  ramie-cleaning  machine,  $20,  W.  H.  Mur- 
ray, San  Francisco. 

Best  wheat  drill,  $(o;  best  reaping  machine,  $5; 
best  potato  digger,  diploma;  best  one-horse  culti- 
vator, $5;  Baker  Ji  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 


B -St  grain  broadcast  sowing  machine,  $10;  best 
sell-biading  harvester,  $10;  best  hay-pitching  ma- 
chine, $10;  best  harrow,  diploma;  S.anton,  Thom- 
son &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Best  mowing  machme,  $5  Amos  Whiteley  &  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

B  SI  horse  hoe,  diploma,  G.  G.  Wickson  &  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

B  St  field  roller  and  cru  her,  $10,  Wm.  Guten- 
berger,  Sacramento. 

Best  fanning-mill,  diploma,  Fereva  &  Chivell, 
Butte  county. 

B  st  refrii.erator,  diploma,  Louis  Schaffer,  Oak- 
land. 

Best  grain-cleaning  attachment  for  combined  har- 
vrs  ers,  $10,  Matteson  &  Williamson,  Stockton. 

Best  windmill,  $25,  Crane  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

B.'bt  grain  cleaner,  independent,  $10,  Daniel  Best, 
Sin  Leandro. 

Best  platform  scales,  silver  m;dal,  Schaw,  In- 
gram, Batcher  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Best  washing  machine,  $5,  Humboldt  Washing 
Machine  Co.,  Rohnervill^ 

Best  display  of  haying  and  harvestingjtools,  $10; 
Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sicramento. 

Best  garden  seed  drill,  diploma;  best  display  of 
dairy  machinery,  $20;  best  cream  separator,  silver 
medal;  best  cheese  vat  with  heater  attached,  $5; 
best  churn,  $5;  best  butter- worker,  diploma;  be  it 
clingstone  pitter,  $5,  and  best  frui'.-grader,  $5;  G.  G. 
Wic.<son  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Best  pruning  shears,  $2.50;  J.  Cartwrlght,  Mala- 
go,  Fresno  county. 

Best  wine  and  cider  press,  diploma  and  $10;  F.  1 
W.  Krogh,  San  Francisco. 

Best  excavating  scraper,  $to;  best  road  scraper,  | 
$10;  Western  Wheeled  Scraper  Company,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Best  cabbage-cutter.  $2;  best  sausage-meat  cutter 
and  stuff;r,  $2;  best  cloihes-wringer,  diplom*;  best 
pruning-knife,  $2.50;  Schaw,  Ingram,  Butcher  & 
Co  ,  Sacramento. 

Best  sulky  plow,  $[o;  best  sod  plow,  $5;  best  plow 
for  all  purposes,  $5;  Benecia  Agricultural  Wjrks, 
Benecia. 

Best  cast-iron  plow,  $5;  best  side-hill  plow,  $5; 
Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 

Best  gang  plow,  $25;  best  stubble  plow,  $5;  best 
dynamom;tsr,  $5;  Stanton,  Thompson  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Best  steel  plow,  $5;  best  one-horse  plow,  $5;  best 
chilled  plow,  $5;  Schaw,  Ingram,  Bitcber  &  Co., 
Sacramento. 

Best  vineyard  plow,  $5;  G.  G.  Wickson  &  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

Best  track  sulky,  $5;  best  carriage  or  cab  for  chil- 
dren, diploma;  Siudebaker  Manufacturing]  Com- 
pany, per  T.  A.  Liuder,  Sacramento. 

Best  two-seated  open  wagon,  $10;  Benecia  Agri- 
cultural Works,  Benecia. 

B:st  training  cart,  $10;  Biker  &  Hamilton,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Best  closed  family  carriage,  diploma  and  $20; 
best  ladies'  pha;t>n,$io;  best  open  buggy,  $10;  best 
bus'ness  wagon,  $10;  A.  Meister,  Sacramento. 

B  st  farm  wagon  for  general  purposes,  $15;  Siude- 
baker Bros. 

B  St  top  buggy,  diploma  and  $10;  best  single- seat 
trottiog  wagon,  $10;  best  spring  market  wagon,  $10; 
best  pleasure  cart.  $io;  J.  F.  Hill,  Sacramento. 

Best  open  family  carriage,  diploma  and  $20; 
breakiqg  cart,  long  shafts,  $10;  M.  K  stler,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Best  hydraulic  giant,  diploma;  best  hydraulic  wa- 
ter-gates, $s;  be,t  patent  wrought-iron,  lead-lined 
couplings,  $2.50;  Joshua  Hendy  Machine  Works, 

5  in  Francisco. 

Best  wire-rop»way  system  for  transportation  of 
ores,  etc.,  $5;  Vulcin  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco. 

Best  system  of  transmission  of  power  by  electric- 
ity, silver  medal;  Electrical  Engineering  Company, 
San  Francisco. 

Best  model  for  fruit  truck,  diploma;  Smith  Mc- 
Garvin,  San  Jose. 

Best  magnesia  sectional  covering  for  steam  pipes 
for  boilers,  etc.,  $5;  A.  B.  Johnson  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

Best  steel-tilting  windmill  tower,  diploma;  Aermo- 
tor  Company,  Sacramento. 

Best  ore-feedor  for  quarlzmill,  California  manu- 
facture, $5;  F.  A.  Huntington,  Sacramento. 

Best  concentrator  for  ores  of  all  kinds,  diploma; 

G.  E.  Woodbury,  San  Francisco. 

B  st  hay  tedder,  $5;  Amos  Whiteley  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

Best  hay  wagon,  $5;  M.  Kestler,  Sacramento. 
Best  hose-coup  ing,  diploma;  W.  H,  Murray,  San 
Francisco, 

Best  grape  crusher,  $5;  best  tire  upsetter  and 
welding  machine,  $2.50;  Toulouse  &  Delorieux,  San 
Francisco. 

B;st  water  fillers,  $s;  Davis  Water  Filter  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco. 

Bfst  disc  harrow,  $5;  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co., 
Sacramento. 

Best  spading  harrow,  $5;  H.  C.  Shaw,  Stockton. 

B;st  fiushers  lor  sewers,  silver  medal;  Gravity 
Flushing  Company,  Alameda. 

Best  patent  ventilator  for  refrigerators,  $5;  Louis 
Schaffer,  Oakland. 

A  model  sulphur  house  and  car  for  fruit,  exhibited 
by  C.  Ireland,  Woodland,  is  given  special  mention. 

Third  Department  —  Textile  Fabrics 
and  Materials  From  Which  They 
are  Made. 

CLASS  I— CLOTHING  AND  KINDRED  TEXTURES. 

B"st  display  of  dry  goods,  $20;  Weinstock,  Lubin 

6  Company,  Sacramento. 

Best  exhibit  of  carpets  and  rugs,  $20;  best  15 
yards  of  woolen  carpet,  silver  medal;  best  Turkish 
rug.  $s;  best  exhibit  of  window  curtains,  cornices 
and  silver  trimmings,  silver  medal,  John  Breuner, 
Sacramento. 

Best  display  of  fancy  goods,  $20;  best  display  of 
bolting  cloth,  silver  medal;  B.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Best  ten  yards  ramie  cloth,  California  manufac- 
ture, $5;  best  ten  yards  dressed  ramie,  California 
manufacture,  $5;  best  ten  yards  rag  carpet,  >5;  W. 

H.  Murray,  Sin  Francisco. 

I     B-st  collection  of  furs,  not  less  than  six  pieces, 
I  $10;  B.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
I     Best  exhibit  of  men's  hats  and  caps,  silver  medal; 
^  best  silk  hat,  diploma;  best  soft  hat,  diploma;  D 

H  Quinn,  Sacramento. 
I     Best  display  of  woolen  goods  by  one  factory. 


California  manufacture,  $35;  J.  A.  Robinson,  Mer- 
ced Mills. 

B  :t  double  carpet  coverlet,  $5;  John  B.euner, 
Sacramento. 

CLASS  II— NEEDLE.  SH«LL   AND   WAX  WORK. 

Best  display  of  chi'd  en's  clothing,  California 
made,  $15;  Mrs.  Wm.  E  tt  Chico. 

Best  embroidered  dressing  gown,  $5;  Mrs.  Bryant 
San  Francisco. 

Best  embroidered  children  clothes,  Mrs.  East, 
Chico. 

Best  display  of  ladies'  underwear,  $10;  Mrs.  Pat- 
rick, Sacramento. 

Best  embroidered  table  cover,  four  ends,  $5;  Miss 
R.  Flint,  Sacramento. 

B.-=t  embroidered  table  scarf,  two  ends,  $3;  Mrs, 
Bryant,  Sin  Francisco. 

Best  embroidered  ottoman  cover,  $3;  best  em- 
broidered chair  seat  and  back,  $5;  best  embroidered 
sofa  pillow  and  cushion,  $5;  best  silk  embroidery 
on  flannel,  $3;  best  display  of  Kensington  em- 
broidery with  floss  or  satin,  $5;  best  embroideries, 
$3;  best  crochet  shawl,  $3;  best  lounge  afghan,  $;; 
best  carriage  afghan  $5;  best  embroidered  handker- 
chief, $3;  best  Kensington  embroidery,  $5:  best 
hammered  brass,  $5;  best  embroidered  on  bolting 
cloth,  $6;  Mrs.  Wm.  East,  Chico. 

Best  embroidered  fire-screen,  $5;  best  embroidered 
bedspread,  $5;  best  embroidered  necktie  C4S-,  $3; 
best  painted  table  scarf,  two  ends,  $2:  best  painted 
wall  banner,  $3;  best  painted  panel,  $3;  best  water 
painting,  $5;  best  toilet  set  embroidered  in  silk,  not 
less  than  three  pieces,  $6;  best  Queen  Anne  em- 
broidery, $5;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Chappie,  Sacramento. 

Best  embroidered  tea  cloth,  $5;  Miss  G.  Bartlett, 
Oakland. 

Best  embroidered  table  cloth,  $3;  Miss  Flint, 
.Sacramento. 

Best  embroidered  point  lace  handkerchief,  $2; 
best  braiding  by  hand,  $2;  best  fancy  braiding  by 
hand,  $2;  b^t  bead  work  by  hand,  $1;  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Brown,  Sacramento. 

Best  embroidered  piano  scarf,  two  ends,  $3;  best 
elegant  and  fine  \  display  of  silk  embroidery  on 
linen,  \in;  best  embroidered  sidtboard  covers,  $3; 
best  embroidered  table  runner,  $3;  best  embroidered 
piano  drape  on  India  silk,  $3;  best  embroidered 
I  portiers,  $5;  best  app'ique  work,  $2;  b'st  embroidery 
on  plush,  $s;  b:St  embroidered  glove  case,  $3;  best 
combination  of  tinting  and  embroidery,  $5;  best, 
largest  and  handsomest  display  of  articles  made 
wholly  by  exhibitor,  $20,  Mrs.  Bryant.  San  Frunc'sco. 

Best  alliance  embroidery,  $3;  best  renaissance 
embroidery  in  rape  silk,  $3;  best,  largest  anrl  finest 
display  of  Tu'kish  embroidery,  $3:  best  French  em- 
broidery, $s;  best  embroidered  toilet  set,  not  less 
than  three  pieces;  best  Danish  drawn  work,  $3; 
best  painted  toilet  set,  not  less  than  five  pieces,  $10; 
best  c'ochet  nectie,  $1;  best  set  of  embroidered  nap- 
kins, $5;  Miss  Sehubert,  Sin  Francisco. 

Best  embroidered  center  piece  and  doylies,  $3; 
best  crochet  case,  $2;  best  painted  lambrequin,  $3; 
best  display  of  decorativ-'  painting  on  wood,  plush 
or  silk,  $5.  best  display  of  decorative  painting  on 
velvet,  glass  or  birch  bark,  $5;  Miss  Ough,  Sacra- 
mento. 

B  ':>t,  largest  and  finest  display  of  outline  em- 
broidery, $1;  best  and  finest  display  of  lace  made  by 
hand,  not  less  than  five  pieces;  best  darned  net,  not 
less  than  three  pieces;  best  macrame  lace  work,  $2; 
best  modeling  in  clay  or  putty,  $3;  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Clark,  Sicramento. 

Best  hand  sewing,  not  less  than  three  pieces,  $2; 
best  child's  afghan,  $2;  best  patchwork  quilt.  $3; 
best  raised  wool  work,  $2;  best  hearth  rug,  hand 
made,  $2;  best  display  of  paper  fl  )wers,  $1;  best 
crochet  purse,  $2;  best  tatting,  not  less  than  three 
yards,  $2;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Small,  lone. 

Best  crochet  bed  pread,  $;;  Mrs.  Belle  Muddox. 

Best  knit  bedspread,  $5;  Mrs.  R.  Kunigh,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Best  crazy  patchwork  quilt,  $5;  Mrs.  Perrin  Stan- 
ton, Sacramento. 

Be  t  sur'ace  plush  painting,  $3;  best  laid  plush 
painting,  $5;  best  display  of  decorative  painting  on 
bolting  cloth,  linen,  etc.,  $5;  Mrs.  G.  D.  Stewart, 
Sicramento. 

Best  painting  on  ivorine,  not  less  thin  three 
pieces,  $5;  Miss  Pearl  Waggoner,  Sacramento. 

Best  porcelain  piinling,  not  less  than  12  pieces, 
$10;  Miss  Joey  R  chardson,  Sacramento. 

Best  pair  of  print  wool  stockings,  43;  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Conrad. 

Best  pair  of  Spanish  hammock  napkins  or  doylies, 
Ss;  Miss  Mabel  Steinman,  Sacramento. 

JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

Best  and  most  tastily  made  calico  dresF,  etc.,  $5; 
Beryl  Patrick,  .Sacramento. 

Best  hand-sewing,  etc.,  silver  medal;  Marion 
D  rby,  Shasta  county. 

best  crochet  work,  napkin  rings;  L-zzie  Purring- 
ton,  Santa  Rosa. 

B  st  needlework  picture,  $5;  DoUie  Gribel,  Lake- 
port. 

Best  pen  drawing,  napkin  ring;  Arthur  Atkinson, 
Sacramento. 

Best  penmanship,  napkin  ring;  Marion  D.rby, 
Shasta  county, 

The  committee  recommend  that  Kitty  Gardener, 
of  Sacramento,  ten  yars  of  age,  be  awarded  a  spe- 
cial premium  for  exhibiting  14  pieces  of  fine  work 
not  included  in  the  list  for  premiums  in  this  depart- 
ment. In  som' respects  the  exhibits  equal  similar 
displays  made  by  adults. 

CLASS  III- PRINTING,  LITHOGRAPHING,  ETC. 

B-st  specimen  of  Lithographic  printing — silver 
medal;  best  specimen  of  liitography,  silver  medal; 
A.  D.  Jenny,  Sacram  nto. 

Fourth  Department  —  Mechanical 
Products. 

CLASS  I— MANUFACTURERS    OF   LEATHER,  PAPER 
AND  RUBBER. 

Best  exhibits  "f  trunks,  valises  and  bags — $10  and 
silver  medal,  J.  Longshore,  Sacramento. 

Best  display  of  rubber  hose  and  belling — silver 
medal;  b  st  display  of  cordage — silver  medal,  Shaw, 
Ingram,  Batcher  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Best  set  of  double  harness,  silver  medal  and  $to; 
best  set  single  ha-ness,  $io;  best  display  of  Mexican 
saddles,  $5;  best  display  of  leather,  silver  medal; 
best  display  of  saddles  and  bridles,  silver  medal; 
best  display  of  saddle-trees,  diploma;  best  display 
I  of  shoe  lasts,  pegs  and  lasting  machine,,  $5— A.  A. 
_  Van  Vcorhies  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 


Best  display  of  Angora  gcat  rtbes,  Jio— C.  P. 
Ba  ley,  San  Jose. 

Best  pair  of  dress  boots,  $5;  B  st  pair  of  heavy 
boots,  $3;  b"st  pair  of  gentlemen's  dress  shoes,  Js; 
best  pair  of  Congress  gaiters,  $5;  best  pair  of  ladies' 
slippers,  $3;  b-st  pair  ladies'  gaiters,  $3— P.  F. 
Nolan  4  Si^ns,  Sacramento. 

Best  display  of  paper,  two  tons;  W.  H.  Murray, 
San  Francisco. 

CLASS  II— WORKED  METALS. 

B  St  display  of  lamps,  diploma;  best  display  o( 
platedware,  $fo-Joseph  Thieben  Crockery  Com- 
pany. 

B  st  display  of  wire  rope,  silver  medal — Wash- 
burn &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Best  display  of  modern  building  hardware,  $ao; 
best  display  of  b'acksmithing  tools,  diploma  and 
$10;  best  display  ol  general  hardware,  $20;  best  dis- 
play of  iron  and  steel.  Pacific  coast  make,  silver 
medal;  best  axles,  California  make,  silver  medal; 
best  barbed-wire  fencing,  silver  medal  and  $5;  best 
display  of  mechanical  tools,  $20;  best  horseshoes, 
machine  made,  silver  medal;  best  display  of  table 
cutlery,  silver  medal;  best  display  of  pocket  cutlery, 
$5;  best  circular  saws,  $5;  best  displiy  of  files,  $$; 
best  exhibit  of  antifriction  metal,  diploma;  best  ex- 
hibit of  shot,  d  p'oma;  best  display  of  butchers' 
supplies  and  goods,  diploma  and  $10 — Shaw,  In- 
gram, Bitcher  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Be-^t  display  of  saddler's  hardware,  $10;  A.  A. 
V.iii  Vjorhies  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Best  mill  saws,  $5;  N.  W.  Spaulding  Saw  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco. 

Best  horseshoes,  hand  mad",  silver  medal;  J.  P. 
Brcwne,  Sinta  Ana. 

Bt.st  display  of  wire  goods,  diploma  and  $5; 
Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

CLA.SS  III--STOVES,  CASTINGS,  ETC. 

Best  ornamented  statuary,  $5;  best  ornamented 
fruit  and  flower  stand,  $3;  best  assortment  Jap- 
anese ware,  $to;  best  parlor  grate,  $3— Joseph 
Thieben  Crockery  Co.,  Sacr.imento;  best  gas  stove, 
$5 — Capital  Gas  Co.,  Sacramento, 

CLASS    IV -MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS —CALIFOBNIA 
MANUFACTURE. 

Best  general  display  of  musical  instruments, 
silver  medal  and  $21 — M  L.  Hammer,  Sacramento. 
CLASS  V— FURNITURE. 

Bsst  wooden  maniel,  $5— J-'seph  Thieben  Crock- 
ery Co.,  Sicramento;  best  display  of  furniture, 
diploma  and  $20;  best  set  of  parlor  furniture,  $20; 
best  set  of  bedroom  furniture,  $to;  best  set  of  library 
furniture,  $10;  best  set  of  office  furniture,  $10;  best 
set  of  school  furniture,  $10;  best  fold.ng  bed, 
diploma  and  $10;  best  sofa,  $to;  best  lounge,  $5; 
best  extension  table,  $5;  best  set  of  parlor  chairs, 
$10;  best  dressing  bureau,  $10;  best  center-table, 
$5;  best  pair  of  side  tables,  $5;  best  display  of  up- 

I  bolstery,  $10;  best  spring  mattress,  $5;  best  hair 
mattress,  $5;  best  wool  mattress,  $3;  best  wardrobe, 
f  10;  best  sick  chair  and  couch,  $5;  best  set  dining- 
room  furniture,  $to;  best  display  of  willow  fur- 
niture, $10— John  Breuner,  Sacramento;  best  dis- 

I  play  of  California  woods,  silver  medal — W.  H. 
Chaffee,  Mariposa  county. 

CLASS  VI— WOODENWARE. 

Best  display  of  window  shades,  $5,  John  Breuner, 
.Sacranento;  best  displiy  of  split-wood  baskets,  $3, 
Dr.  Thomas  Cogswell,  San  D.ego;  best  display  of 
woodenware,  $10,  W.  F.  B  rnes  &  Co.;  best  dis- 
play turning-lathe  work,  $5.  Wm.  Clark,  Sacra- 
mento; best  display  of  cedarware,  $5;  best  display 
pineware,  $5;  best  display  of  oakware,  $5;  best  dis- 
play of  osier,  $5;  best  exhibition  of  broomcorn 
brooms,  $5;  best  assortment  of  coopersware,  $to; 
best  display  of  willoware,  $3— A.  S.  Hopkins  Com- 
pany, Sacramento. 

CLASS  VII— ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES,  PHILO- 
SOPHICAL, SPORTING,  SURGICAL.  DENTAL, 
DRAWING,  SURVEYING  LEVELING  INSTRUMENTS 
AND  APPARATUS,  ETC.,  OF  FINE  WORKMANSHIP, 
EXHIBITED  BY  MAKER. 

Be>t  double-barrel  sho'gun,  $5;  best  breech- 
loading  shotgun,  5;  best  sporting  rifle,  I5;  best 
gamebig,  $3— N.  M.  K'mball  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
ci  CO. 

Bist  exhibition  of  electrical  appliances,  consist- 
ing of  dynamos,  motors,  arc  and  incandescent 
lighting,  etc,  $100;  best  electrical  g  nerator  and 
dynamo,  $20;  best  voltaic  arc  limi.  fio;  best  in- 
candescent lamp,  $10— Electrical  Engineering  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

Best  level,  diploma;  best  balance,  diploma;  best 
mining  and  blasting  powder,  silver  medal;  b^'.st 
sporting  powder,  diploma — Schaw,  Ingram,  Batcher 
&  Co.,  Sacramento. 

B;st  bicycle,  silver  medal — E.  W.  Melvin,  Sacra- 
mento. 

CLASS  IX  -  STONEWARE.   BRICKS,    TILES,  CROCK 
ERY.  GLASS,  ETC. 

Best  display  of  table  and  bar  glassware,  diploma 
and  $[o;  best  display  of  queensware,  $5;  best  floor- 
•tiR.  $51  Joseph  Thieben  Crockery  Co. .  Sicramento. 

liest  hydraulic  cement,  diploma,  J.  W.  Grace, 
San  Francisco. 

Best  general  display  of  art-stained  glass  for  archi- 
tectural work,  silver  medal;  best  embossed  and  bent 
glass,  diploma;  Wm.  Schroeder,  San  Francisco. 

Best  stoneware,  diploma;  best  sample  of  drain 
tile,  $5;  best  sewer  pipe,  $5:  best  roofing  tile,  $5; 
best  display  of  terra  cotia,  $10;  best  pressed  bricks, 
diploma;  best  pottery,  various  kinds,  silver  medal; 
best  display  of  stoneware,  $10;  best  water-pipe, 
diploma;  best  firebricks,  $3;  Muddox  &  Co.  Sacra- 
mento. 

Best  exhibit  of  slate,  diploma  and  $10,  W.  H. 
Murray,  San  Francisco. 

Best  artificial  stone  and  concrete,  diploma,  Nort- 
ing  &  Byling,  Sacramento. 

CLASS  X -MINERALS,  FOSSILS,  »(RDS,  FISHES,  ETC. 

Best  cabinets  of  agates,  crystallized  fossils  and 
crystallized  quartz,  J35,  Alfred  Tregidgo,  Grass 
Valley. 

Best  collection  illustrating  the  ornithology  of  Cali- 
fornia, silver  medal,  C.  W.  Toz"r,  Sicramento. 

B  st  suite  of  use'u'  minerals  of  California,  includ- 
ing coals  of  California,  iron  ores  of  California, 
marbles  of  California,  sandstones  of  California, 
marls  of  California,  peals  of  California,  soils  of 
California,  saltwaters  of  California,  minerals  of  Cali- 
fornia, potters'  clay  of  California,  fireclay  of  Call- 
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fornia,  burr  stones  of  California,  gypsum  of  Cali- 
fornia; A'ex.  Keller,  Auburn,  $20. 

Best  suite  of  the  regetable  kingdom,  including  the 
woods  and  most  useful  plants  and  native  grasses  ol 
California,  silver  medal,  Mrs.  F.  Perrington,  Sania 
Rosa. 

Best  collection  of  minerals  illustrating  the  geology 
of  California,  silver  medal,  R.  Cosner,  Colu5a. 

CLASS  XI  — MARBLE  AND  GRANITE  WORK. 

Best  co'lection  of  palish  of  mirble  work,  at 
least  six  pieces  $30,  John  Breuner,  Sacramento. 

Best  collection  of  polish  of  California  granite  work, 
six  pieces,  $30,  Sacramento  county  exhibit. 

CLASS  XII — INCUBATORS. 

For  the  best  display  of  incubitors  in  operation. 
$25;  for  the  incubilo.-  hatching  the  greatest  number 
of  chicks  during  the  show,  $10;  lor  the  best  displ  ly 
of  brooders,  $10;  J.  W.  A'kinson,  San  Jose. 

Fifth  Department. 

CLASS  I  — FAJM  PRODUCTS. 

Uost  extensive,  varied  and  perfect  display  of  farm 
products  grown  by  one  person,  Mrs.  F.  Perrington, 
Santa  Rosa,  $ioo;  second  best,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert, 
Sacramento,  $$'•. 

CLASS  II— SILK,  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO. 

Best  display  California  manufactured  tobacco. 
Love  &  Connolly,  San  Francisco,  silver  medal;  best 
California  tobacco  in  leaf,  same  exhibitor,  $5. 

Best  grown  cotton,  $20;  best  display  of  silks,  $15; 
best  thrown  and  twisted  silk  in  the  gum  and  boiled 
off,  made  in  CaUfornia,  $5;  best  machine  spool  silk, 
$S;  best  knitting  spool  silk,  $5;  best  spool  erabroiJ- 
efy.  $5;  W.  H.  Murray,  San  Francisco. 

Best  cocoons,  eggs  and  moth':,  $5,  Mrs.  F.  Per- 
rington, Santa  Rosa. 

CLASS  III— FLOUR  AND  GRAIN. 

Best  sample  .'Australian  wheat,  $to,  T.  B.  Hull, 
Yuba  City. 

Best  white  Chili  wheat,  $10,  C  A.  Hull,  Union 
House. 

Best  sample  Proper  wheat,  $10,  R.  F.  Moulton, 
Colasa. 

Best  white  Club  wheat,  $10,  T.  B.  Hull.  Yuba  City. 
Best  Sonora  wheat,  $10,  Joseph  Sims,  Union 
House. 

Best  barley,  $5,  T.  B.  Hnli,  Yuba  City. 
Best  Chevalier  barley,  $5,  Robert  Cosner,  Colusa. 
Bast  oats,  $5;  best  buckwheat,  5;   best  yellow 
torn,  $5  Mrs.  F.  Perring'on,  Santa  Rosa. 

Best  Early  corn,  $5,  C.  A.  Hull,  Union  House. 
Best  bakers'  fljur,  $10,  R  Nethereatt,  Woodland. 
Best  family  flour,  $to,  Colusa  Mill  Company. 
CLASS  IV — VEGETABLES,  ROOTS,  ETC. 

Best  six  marrow  squashes,  $3,  L.  F.  Moulton, 
Colusa. 

Best  six  Hubbard  squashes,  $3,  J.  H.  Hamilton, 
Sacramento. 

Best  six  crooked-neck  rquishes,  $3;  best  three 
watermelons,  $3,  L.  F.  Moulton,  Colusa. 

Best  and  largest  pumpkins,  $3,  Mrs.  F.  Perring- 
ton, Santa  Rosa. 

Best  dozen  green  sweet  corn,  $3;  best  s'x  cucum- 
bers, $2;  best  half  peck  L'ma  beans,  in  pod,  $3;  best 
half  peck  white  beans,  dried,  $3;  best  half  peck  kid- 
ney bush  beans,  in  pod,  $3;  best  half  ptck  pole 
bush  beans,  $2;  bevt  filled  peis,  dried,  $2;  best  one- 
half  peck  garden  peas,  dried,  $2;  best  casto  -oil 
beans,  $3;  best  and  greatest  variety  peas,  dry,  $3; 
best  table  collection  of  vegetables,  j2o;  F.  Gibrii-lle, 
Sacramento. 

CLASS  V— FLOWERS. 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  flowering  plants  in 
bloom,  $20;  best  collection  of  ornamental  foliage 
plants,  $20;  best  display  of  cut  flowers,  to  be  kept 
fresh  during  the  exhibition  by  replacing,  $20;  best 
collection  of  new  and  rare  plant=;,  $15;  best  and 
most  varied  exhibit  of  named  varieties  of  dahUas, 
$10;  best  collection  of  roses  in  bloom,  $10;  best  col- 
lection of  fuchias  in  bloom,  $10;  best  coUfction  of 
tuberoses,  $10;  best  collection  of  pinks,  $to;  best 
collection  of  fern?,  $15;  best  display  of  bouquets, 
$io;  best  collection  of  plants  suitable  for  green- 
house, conservatory  and  window  culture,  $15;  best 
display  of  hanging  baskets  containing  plant-;,  $to; 
best  display  of  cut  flower  designs,  to  bp  made  on 
each  Thursday  evening  of  the  Fair,  $50;  Bell  Con- 
serratory  Company,  Sacramento. 

Best  display  of  coleus,  distinct  varieties,  $15;  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Odbert,  Sacramento. 

CLASS    IX — MISCELLANEOUS. 

Best  bock  squashes,  $2.50;  W.  D.  Hack,  Free- 
port. 

B.'st  royal  Dutch  cocoa,  $5;  best  catsups,  diplo- 
ma; best  Canada  sap  mnple  syrup,  silver  medal; 
best  soups,  $2.50;  Williams,  Brown  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

Best  Scotch  millet,  $1;  best  nest-egg  gourds,  $1; 
best  pomegranate,  $1;  J.  H.  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 

Best  toboggan  maple  syrup,  $2.50;  C.  B.  Jen- 
nings. Sacramento. 

Best  condiment  stock  food,  diploma;  Charles 
Kertell,  San  Francisco. 

Best  sack  of  H  udy  wheal,  $J ;  best  sack  of  Gene- 
see wheat,  $1;  best  Pride  ol  Butte  wheat,  $1;  best 
sack  Neapaul  barley,  .$1;  T.  B.  Hull,  Yuba  City. 

Best  ramie  seed,  $1;  W.  H.  Murray.  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Best  bamboo  fishing  poles,  $1;  best  pomegranates, 
$1;  best  bitter  almonds,  $1;  best  hardshell  almonds, 
$1;  G.  G.  Gilbert,  Sacramento. 

Best  evergreen  blackberries,  $t;  best  French 
breakfast  radishes,  best  cayenne  pepper  on  tree,  $1; 
best  Hixox  peas,  $1;  Joe  Tash,  Sacramento. 

Best  lour  jars  cucumbers,  $i;  best  chow  chow,  $i; 
best  pickles,  L'bby  or  Chili  sauc-,  $1;  best  mustard 
pickles  sauce,  $1;  best  kohlrabi,  $1;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Od- 
bert, Sacramento. 

Best  nuthouse,  $2;  Bell  Muddox,  Sacramento. 

Best  Japanese  persimmons,  $1;  best  Portegue 
squash,  $1;  J.  H.  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 

Best  pickled  peppers,  $1;  best  cucumber  pickles, 
$1;  Mary  Kerr,  Elk  Grove. 

Best  sample  Australian  wheat,  $1;  best  sample 
Club  wheat,  $1;  best  sample  Proper  wheat,  $1;  best 
sample  Russian  oats,  $1;  best  sample  of  barley,  $1; 
].  A.  Robinson,  Merced. 

Best  42  varieties  garden  seeds,  $2.50;  J.  P.  Od- 
bert, Sacramento. 

Best  display  of  native  grasses,  diploma;  Delia 
KruU,  Sacramento. 

Best  collection  of  rare  Cacti  plants.  $2.50;  Her- 
man Fisher. 

Best  sweet  pumpkins,  $f;  Joe  Tasb,  Sacramet!"^, 


The  Evans  Adjustable  Steel  Frame  Lever  Harrow. 


IT  HAS  NO   rQCAl,.    THE  .STROXG- 
E^T  HACB    W  MADF. 


Can  be  zeed  ae  a  stralgrht-tooth  rulverizlng  bar- 
row, or  &  slanting-tooth  smocthin.;  harrow.  By 
means  c(  the  lever  the  teeth  can  be  set  ctraiyiht,  or 
to  any  dei-ircd  slaot.  The  hcairs  are  mada  c(  steel 
tuhop,  and  the  leeih  pass  through  the  sane  and 
ar»  threaded  and  held  firmly  In  place  by  a  tap  If 
stalks  or  tiash  accumuUte  on  the  teeth,  when 
used  a?  a  btri>iulit-tDoth  barrow,  the  teeth  can  be 
changed  in  a  momeot,  by  means  of  the  lever,  to  a 
slantinf;  1  ositiOD  (or  cleaning  oO  the  tra'  h. 

Ab  a  nn  othing  harrow  It  never  clogo,  all  rub- 
bish being  cut  in  two,  or  pashiog  down  and  off  at 
-Cj  the  eud  of  the  ,eith,  and  is  completely  bu  led; 
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^5^^?i,^^jS  !>n  1  for  cultivating  young  grain  In  fs  early  stogej 

;;J;jJ^N5J^-3  it  is  uneq  laled.   It  ihoroughly  puh  erlzea  the  eoH, 

s^JsJ^  •  aad  destroys  all  the  weeds,  while  the  y<  uog  grain 


remains  uninjured. 

ACKNOWLEDGED  TO  BE  THE  MOST  PERFECT  AND  COMPLETE  HARROW  ON  THE  MArKET. 

n  aiir  in  three  sections,  contains  120  teeth;  cuts  20  fe<  t  wide;  price  $61  1  N".  '>i,  made  in  two  sections,  contains  70  teeth;  cuts  Hi  feet  wide;  price  f86 
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During  next  60  dayg  will  make  a  Special  I  Iscoant  of  25  per  <  ent  for  cash  with  order. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO,   3  &       FRONT   STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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No.  SI, 
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Best  cornmeal,  $2  50;  lest  grabam  four,  dip'oma; 
Colusa  Flouring  Mill,  Colusa. 

Best  broomcorn  in  sheat,  $2;  best  ) el'ow  corn  in 
the  ear,  $1;  best  white  corn  in  ear,  $1;  J.  A.  Robin- 
son, Merced. 

CLASS  VI— CHEESE. 

Best  and  largest  display  of  cheese,  diploma  and 
$15;  best  cheese  one  year  old  and  over,  $15;  A.  J. 
Rider,  Gait. 

Best  cheese  under  one  year.  Dr.  Harvey,  G  It. 

CLASS  VII  — CURED  MEATS,  BUTTER,  BREAD,  ETC. 

Best  domestic  rye  bread,  $5;  Mrs.  S.  J,  Conrad, 
Sacramento. 

Best  four  loaves  baker's  bread,  $3;  best  grabam 
bread,  $5;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert. 

Best  soda  biscti'f,  $2;  best  brown  bread,  domestic. 
$5;  best  display  of  domestic  bread,  $10,  b^st  butter 
in  rolls,  40  pounds,  $20;  best  butter  in  firkin,  40 
pounds,  $15;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hull,  Union  House. 

Best  display  of  home-cured  ham,  bacon  and  lard, 
with  formula,  etc.,  F.  Perrington,  Sania  Rosa. 

Best  domestic  white  bread,  $5;  J.  M.  Davies, 
Florin. 

Bast  biscuit  and  domestic  corn  bread,  $5;  Belle 
Muddox,  Sacramento, 

CLASS  VIII  — SUGAR,  SYRUP,    EXTRACTS,  CONFEC- 
TIONS AND  CANDY. 

Best  100  pounds  sugar  from  cane,  $20;  W.  H. 
Murray,  San  Francisco. 

Best  display  of  confectionery,  $10;  best  general 
varieties  of  candy  made  in  the  hall  during  the  exhi- 
bition, diploma  and  $10;  J.  A,  Moynihan,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Best  100  pounds  sugar  from  sugar  beets,  $20;  best 
five  gallons  of  syrup  from  either  of  the  above,  $10; 
W.  B.  Ewer,  San  Francisco. 

Gold  Medals. 

For  the  most  meritorious  exhibition  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  pavilion,  the  Society's  gold 
medals  have  been  awarded  to  the  following : 

Second  Depaitment,  machinery,  implements,  etc. , 
Baker  &  Hamilton. 

Ih  rdD  partment,  textile  fabrics  and  matprials 
from  which  they  are  made,  Mrs.  William  East, 
Chico. 

Fourth  Department,  mechanical  products,  John 
B'euner,  Sacramento. 

Fifth  Department,  agricultural  products,  Man- 
hattan Food  Co. 

Sixth  Department,  fruits,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert. 

Seventh  Department,  fine  arts,  Julius  Ludovichi, 
San  Francisco. 

The  grand  gold  medal  for  the  very  best  exhibit 
in  the  pavilion  will  be  awarded  to-night. 

To  W.  H.  M  Carthy,  of  San  Francisco,  for  most 
meritorious  rxhibit  of  standard-bred  horses — Dexter 
Prince  and  five  colls. 

To  Denman  &  McNear,  Petaluma,  for  horses 
other  than  standard-bred  — Clydesdales. 

To  A.  &  A.  Heilbron,  Sacamento,  for  livestock 
other  than  horses — Durham  and  Hereford  cattle. 
The  County  Exhibits. 

In  the  county  exhibits,  the  awards  have  been 
mide  at  the  pavilion  as  follows  : 

First  premium,  increased  to  $750— Sacramento 
county. 

Second — Placer  county  $joo. 
Third— Sutter  county  ?3  )0. 
Fourth — Colusa  county.  $300. 
Fifth  -  Sonoma  county,  $200. 
S  xih — Winters    Di-nrict,  comprising    parts  of 
Solano  and  Yolo  counties,  $200. 
Seventh — Merced  county,  $150. 
Eighth — Mariposa  county,  $50. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  uend  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  ol  yeirs  ot  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harm  ss  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  Is  made  from  oak 
stock,  band  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  bard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jast  the  Harneaa  for  an  Blegant  Tarnont. 

They  sell  here  for  $25  00,  and  harness  not  as  good  Is 
oftnn  sold  (or  $35.00  In  retail  xhops  U  harness  la  not  as 
represented,  money  will  Do  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAlUster  St.,  San  Franolsoo.^ 

OoUar  and  Hamea.  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
92  00  extra. 

Please  state  If  70a  want  single  strap  Hamegi,  or  folded 
style  Uuni  88,  with  trace*  double  throughouL 


GAiOlINEl  mU 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINETJM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

MTJECKE  &  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  Ran  Francisco,  Cal, 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 


THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OP  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Taition  One  Tear  (62  Weeba),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Kates'  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  A'ldresB  W.  O.  K  A  M.SEY.  ■» 


JF'IFL-A.KrOIS    SMITH    cfc  OO., 

MANUFACTDRRRS  OF 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   ISO  BBALB  STBBBT,  SAN  IFR&NOISOO,  OAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  (or  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  (or 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  (ur  coating  all 
sizes  o(  Pipes  with  a  corai>ofiltIoD  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltiim. 


PorteonsImproYed  Scraper 

Patented  April  8.  1883.   Patented  AprU  17, 1888. 


Manufactared  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  I  be  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  o(  work  of  which  It  Is  captble, 
such  as  Rsiiroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Leveo  Buikl- 
Ing.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  .nd  carry  its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  di»  tribute  the  dirt  evenly  oi 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
ol  Scraper,  Orader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  thent 
Scrapers  arc  in  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

ti"  This  Scraper  is  ail  steel— the  only  one  manufac 
turod  in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  1 1 0 ;  Steel  two-horse,  $31 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  1^I88KNDKN,  Stocktou 
Oalirernla. 


IIOUBLR 

Breech -Loader 
$7.50. 

RIFLESJ2.00 
WATCHES 


GUNS 


B>CYCLES$I5 

il  kiii(lach<-ii[icr  ttian  else- 
whTc.  Ili>ror5  Tou  bu. 
flpii'I  Ktamp  for  rntaloffuo  to 

The  Powell  4  Clement  Co 

IM  HmlD  BU,  CUclautl,«. 


SCALES 


U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANT^!}, 


tW  DflliTere<i  at  jom  H.  H  cttatton  and  ample  tnna  2W 
bnildlDR  and  tsslioft  aijowed  betcc*  aoceptaooiL 

OSGOOD  &  THOtmON.Bmghamton.M  f 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-flve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  othar  on  tb« 
market.    Seud  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

Ue  KRARNY  STREET,  SAN  PHANOISOO. 


BAKERx^v^  HAMILTON 

SfiN FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 
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JpAFRO^S  Of  J^USBA^IDFIY 


The  Secretary's  Colunm. 

By  A.  T.  DRwav,  SacreUry  State  Qnage  of  C»U(ornia. 

ViBiT  TO  San  Josb  Grange.— Recently  15 
members  of  Eden  Grange  (including  Worthy 
Master  Dennis  and  Judge  Blackwood)  chartered 
an  omnibus  and  drove  to  San  Jose,  over  30 
miles  dista  >t.  They  surprised  the  Garden  City 
GrangerK,  to  the  delight  of  the  Patrons  of  both 
Granges.  A  class  of  seven  was  initiated  at  Ihe 
meeting. 

MASTEBLY  SENTIMENTS. 

In  his  address  to  members  of  the  Order, 
March  21,  1892,  J.  H.  Brigham,  W.  M.  of  the 
Nati'inal  Grange,  expressed  the  sentiments 
which  it  is  well  for  voters  to  consider  at  this 
time,  namely:  "  We  should  also  take  a  lively 
interest  in  (he  nomination  and  election  of  rep- 
resentatives. It  is  of  no  use  to  petition  to  men 
who  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  cries.  Nominate 
friendly  men  in  your  party  conventions.  Elect 
friendly  men  at  the  polls,  and  then  all  your 
reasonable  demands  will  be  granted.  Retire 
every '■  people-be-datnmed  "  man,  in  conven- 
tion if  you  can,  at  the  polls  if  you  fail  in  con- 
vention. Ballots  are  even  more  effective  than 
buUeta.  If  the  people  fail  to  make  proper  use 
of  the  former,  the  time  may  come  when  the 
latter  must  be  used  to  '  Keep  the  Jewel  of  Lib- 
erty in  the  Family  of  Freedom.' 

"No  more  important  campaign  was  ever  en- 
tered upon  by  a  patriotic  people  than  the  one 
just  before  us.  The  people  must  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish between  sound  argument  and  sophis- 
try. They  must  not  mistake  the  railing  of  the 
demago/ue  for  the  inspired  eloquence  of  the 
true  patriot  and  honest  citizen.  No  Order  or 
organization  has  done  more  to  qualify  farmers 
to  make  wise  use  of  their  political  power  than 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  We  are  proud  of 
our  past,  intensely  earnest  at  the  present,  very 
hopeful  of  the  future." 

Severe  Illness. — J.  Hollister,  P.  M.  of  Eden 
Grange,  we  are  sorry  to  learn,  is  seriously  ill  in 
San  Francisco,  under  charge  of  the  eminent 
physician,  Ur.  Lane.  Bro.  H.,  after  having  the 
"Grip"  last  winter,  was  painiuUy  troubled 
with  neuralgia,  which  has  now  been  aggravated 
with  other  ills  until  his  condition  is  deemed 
critical.    He  has  many  sincere  sympathizers. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  PBOOBAM  BE? 

This  is  the  question  naturally  asked  relating 
to  the  coming  session  of  the  State  Grange, 
opening  at  San  Jose,  Oct.  4'h.  According  to 
the  ordinary  custom,  we  can  anticipate  that 
the  Grange  will  meet  at  10  a.  m.  The  room 
now  being  prepared  in  the  new  Unitarian 
Church,  we  apprehend,  will  be  very  com- 
modious and  comfortable.  After  hearty  greet- 
ings between  Patrons  from  various  quarters  of 
the  State,  and  the  singing  of  welcome  Grange 
songs,  the  State  Grang«  will  be  opened  in 
ample  form  by  Worthy  Master  Davis.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee  on  Order  of  Busi- 
ness will  be  in  order,  also  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Credentials. 

Tuesday  afternoon  the  annual  address  of  the 
W.  M.  and  other  officers'  reports  may  be  ex- 
pected to  con'^ume  most  of  the  session. 

Tuesday  evening  a  reception  to  the  State 
Grange  by  (he  Mayor,  citizens  and  Grange  of 
San  Jose  will  be  tendered,  with  appropriate 
Bpecches,  music,  etc. 

The  usual  order  of  business  will  doubtless  be 
proceeded  with  during  succeeding  d.iys  of  the 
Bessidii,  embracing  the  roll-call  of  subordinate 
*Jranges,  reports  of  Masters  and  alti>rnate3,  the 
jiitroduction  and  discussion  of  resolutions  per- 
taining to  ilie  welfare  of  the  Order,  reports  of 
standing  and  s|)OC;al  committees,  and  election 
of  a  uiHiii'ier  of  the  Executive  ("jmmittee. 

Oa  Home  evening  a  dramatic  entertainment 
will  l>e  tendered  l)y  the  talented  Patroni  and 
their  frien  ls  of  San  Jose.  Ttrirsday  evening 
the  liftli  and  sixth  licrrees  w  II  be  conferred  in 
ample  f  irm,  fi)llo«Cii  by  Pomona's  Feast.  Ap 
proj.riale  mem  T'bI  services  will  also  find  place 
at  some  ppriod  of  the  fes^inn. 

The  following  resi'lution,  offered  by  Bro. 
R  lache  iMid  ;id  ip'ed  at  the  last  session,  shou'd 
bare  due  iiTid  liine'y  atieiuion  : 

"  Ilealizini;  the  imponnnce  and  benelits  of  the 
80ci«l  features  ol'our  Oide'-.  and  al-n  the  !>eif- 
evident  f.ci  llmt  iniieli  of  tlie^e  beiietils  is  un- 
avoidably cii  t:iiled  by  a  well-nigh  endless  order 
of  b  isi'  t»  ■:  tin  refiire 

RcMlved,  riiat  some  specific  time  be  set  apart 
for  a  C'jm',.'e  e  oV)servanPe  of  the  annual  L  )ve 
Fe.iit  <.f  tlip  Order,  and  all  l)e  irivi  ed  to  ruir- 
tiCM>ate  ill  tins  iMucli-etj  \ed  ami  viially  essen- 
tial b-HMcli  .  four  great  Iraleniity." 

The  fofwsi'  l\i  is  nienti.ined  astuggealive  of  a 

So  tiou  O  ily  of  w>  at  is  likely  to  take  plac-. 
Im.y  oih.  r  exerfises  of  great  interest  will 
(liiul>tles.s  '  e  presented. 

W.  I,.  OvERuisER  P.  M.,  called  at  our  ofRce 
on  M  .M'iay.  H-  is  nnw  readv  to  do  some 
fiirtlier  organizing  w  )rk  liefore  the  Stale  Grange 
session.  He  is  q'liie  enthusiastic  mi  regard  lo 
Independent  Grange,  which  is  St. II  taking  in 
.  new  menitiera. 

Haobmiiknto  Oranqb  is  up  and  doing,  taking 
in  new  meinlmrs,  a  id  will  hav«  a  good  dele^ja- 
11  in  at  the  State  G range.  American  River 
Orangrt  will,  we  believe,  also  have  a  good  turn 
out.  In  fici.  indications  appear  go  id  f  ir  a 
la-g«  Hitendance  ganerally  throughout  the  State 
ju risdic  i  in. 

CALiroKNiA  Patro.vs  would  be  pleaded  to  wel- 
come a  gi.oUy  nuiu'ier  of  visiting  officers  and 
members  from  Oregon  and  Washington  at  our 
Slate  Grange. 

Bro.  Th  ib.  McCo.nnell.  whose  term  on  ttie 
i.xecufive  Committee  expire*  at  this  session,  is 
row  in  Oregon.  We  hope  he  will  return  in 
eeasou  to  attend  the  State  Grange. 


FROM  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  following  resoluti.ins  will  be  presented 
for  the  corsideration  of  the  State  Grange  by  the 
Committee  on  Logislation: 

Resolved  1.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  changing 
the  Federal  Constitution  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  a  di- 
rect vote  of  the  people. 

2.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a 
law  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  the  organization  of  mutual  fire  in- 
surance companies. 

3.  That  we  protest  against  any  extension  of 
time  for  the  payment  of  the  amounts  of  money 
due  the  Government  from  the  Union  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific  R.  R-  Companies 

4.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a 
law  by  the  Legislature  providing  for  the  reas- 
sessment of  all  property  in  this  Stale  which  has 
been  assessed  since  and  including  the  year  1883, 
and  on  which  the  taxe«,  or  any  part  thereof, 
have  not  been  paid,  and  for  the  colleciion  of 
all  unpaid  taxes  thereon. 

5.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a 
law  providing  for  the  annual  collection  of  a 
graduated  tax  upon  that  part  of  the  net  income 
of  all  trusts  and  corporations  which  is  in  ex- 
cess of  $50,000  per  annum. 

J.  V.  Webster, 
8.  T.  Coulter, 
C.  W.  Norton, 
J.  H.  McKunk. 

Bbos.  LorcKS  and  Walton  will  examine  the 
rpcords  and  accounts  of  the  S'afe  G'ange  on 
Friday,  Sept.  30lh,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary, 
preparatory  to  the  annual  report  of  Ihe  Execu- 
tive Committee,  of  which  they  are  members. 

TheS.  (i.  Executive  Committee  will  hold  its 
regular  quaiierly  session  in  the  <  ftice  of  the 
Secretary  in  San  Francisco,  Monday,  O.'.t.  3d, 
the  day  rrevious  to  Ihe  opening  of  the  annual 
session  of  the  State  Grange. 

A  Note  from  Sister  Davis,  dated  No.  21  Glen 
Park  Av.,S.  F.,Sept.  lOih.  closes  with  a  mention 
of  the  W.  M..  as  follows:  Am  pleased  to  say  he  is 
standing  the  trip  very  well.  We  will  be  at  San 
Jose  to  the  State  Grange  meeting  in  due  time. 
Hoping  that  the  meeting  will  be  a  very  pleas- 
ant one,  I  am  very  truly  yours,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Davis. 

State  Lecturee  Hoffman  has  appointments 
for  speaking  before  the  Grange  at  San  Lucas; 
also  to  San  Aiitouio  Grange  at  Jolon. 

No  Amendments  Needed. — The  amendment 
of  the  State  Grange  Constitution  recommended 
by  Bro.  HuflVuan  he  now  says  is  unnecessary, 
it  being  found  to  be  fully  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subordinate  Grange  to  dispoFe  of 
funds  paid  in  by  applicants  who  fail  to  come 
forward  for  initiation.  As  no  other  amend- 
ments to  the  Slate  Grange  Constitution  have 
been  recommended,  and  none  were  adopted 
by  the  last  session  of  the  National  Grange,  for 
the  first  time  on  record,  we  believe,  our  State 
Grange  meets  without  any  opportunity  for  con- 
stitutional tinkering. 

Yhba  City  is  one  of  the  many  Granges  that 
has  had  a  prosperom  year,  and  will  be  well 
represented  at  the  State  Orange. 

County  Exhibits. — The  seveial  county  ex- 
hibits at  the  Slate  Fair  this  year  were  very  in- 
teresting and  excellent  in  character.  The  dis- 
plays were  set  up  in  varied  torms,  which  addoil 
much  to  the  attraction.  0»ing  to  pre^>aralions 
for  exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair,  ceieals,  dried 
and  canned  fruits  were  more  than  usually  con- 
spicuous. While  the  exhibits  were  not  ma  'e 
so  generally  in  the  name  of  the  Grange  as  for- 
merly, we  noticed  that  Grangers,  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity,  prepared  and  tended  to  most 
of  the  county  exhibits. 

Whatever  Lis  politic",  every  farmer  and 
workingman  should  see  to  it  that  fewer  lawyers 
and  more  men  of  practical  experience  on  the 
larm,  in  the  factory,  or  in  business,  are  sent  as 
delegates  to  political  conventions  or  nominated 
lor  office.  There  are  many  lawyers  who  are 
failliful,  honest  .ind  conscientious,  but  the  best 
plan  fur  'he  average  citiz"n  is  to  leave  them 
^everelv  alone  in  politics.  With  fewer  lawyers 
in  our  Legislature  we  thouid  hnve  le-s  l«w- 
iiiakiiig  less  litigation  and  a  more  equitable 
<listribution  of  public  burdens. — Farmers' 
Friend. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  CoAHMiha  Auxihaet  i.f  tlie  Flmt  tJi't*- 
rlaii  Churdi,  cor.  Oeary  an  I  FranliliD  Sti  ,  San  Fraa- 
cibco.    Ad  iri88  Mrs.  B.  K.  Gi  ldlnifs,  aj  :bjvo. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  liavo  a  lar(?e  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rat? 
■  (  interest  on  mcrtita.  e  rn  ranches.  Write  to  us  tor  lull 
I  art  ciilara.  HOWE,  B  VNOilANN  k  CO.,  603  Cal.Iorala 
St.,  s ai  Fianoi-co.    Koon  s  6  and  7. 

$500,000 

To  tOA»  III   AWT    AWOUM    »T  TUB    VHIIT  LOWRST  UtRKn 

rale  of  interest  on  appr  .vrd  urltv  In  Fa.-minir  Lands 
A  SOHULLER,  It,  om  8,  420  CalUotnia  Street,  8*u 
l^r*0f  ifico. 


tPRAY  YOUR  TREES  1 

Whiiewasli  Your  Baras  aiiil  Feices! 
V\/AINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Oo  Eith«r  irlaccesarally. 
Catalogue  and  testlra  m'ats  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWKIGHT, 
Mo    f>  WpBar  Strowt.  Ran   Kranrlnoo.  Oal. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OP 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 

On  the  PiciOo  Coist— AT  LOWEST  PIllCES 

0.  L.  HASKELL,  10  Bush  St., 

8AN  fRANCISCO. 


THE  "WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

T0N6UELESS.  Self  Guiding. 

FOUR  OR  SIX  IIORHES. 

depeoding  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  of  work. 


Weight  of  furroTTB. 
frame  and  plowman 
carried  on  three  gro&sed  epindlee. 
Draft  reduced  to 

lowcHt  poMHible  limit. 


One  wheel  l&ndaide  retdsta 
preBBuro  of  three  furrows. 
No  bottom  or  bide  friction. 

Foot  brake  prevents  Gang  running  on  team.  LeTers  and  turning  device  in  easy  reach.  Can  bo  turned  in  the 
length  of  itself.  Kn^-lrr  nriviiiK,  I  IpUTCD  IIDACT  than  any  Gang  in  America.  Adjustable 
•^TK  AMillTFU  Furrowi*.  nnd  LIUnlLn  UnHI  I  frame— can  be  narrowed  or  widened  at  will. 
Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  stubble,  or  breaker  bottoms,  in  steel  or  chilled  metal.   Ten  or  twelve  inch  cat 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

lySpeclal  prirrn  and  time  lor  trini  sivpn  on  flret  orders  from  points  where  we  tiaye  no  agentlk 
Out  book,  "FUN  ON  THE  FAU31,"  i 


'  sent  Free  to  all  wtio  mention  this  paper. 


♦,^000.0.00  Follow 


The 
Argument? 


I  St 


3d 


■;th 


1880 


Business  has  in- 
creased from  $5.00  a 
day  in  a  10x12  store 
(o  a  half  million  a 
year  in  a  building 
covering  36000  square 
feel  ■>!  floor  surface. 


Plenty  of  reasons 
why,  In  your  favor 
and  ours,  but  life  is 
too  short  to  explain 
them  all  here. 


.'.  //  you  can  buy 
the  same  hi^h  gra^le 
Rnods  elsewhere  Ji 
our  prices,  go  aiieaJ. 
but  if  not,  help  us 
sell  that  million. 


3d 


4lh 


61  h 


It  Is  maintained  by 
f>ft  wanenl  patronaj^e. 
is  still  growing  and 
we  won't  stop  until 
ue  reach  a  million  a 
>ear  output. 


Watch  the  prices 
quoted  ttie  balance 
of  this  year,  in  our 
advertisements  In  this 
paper.  Will  make  our 
record  on  tlieiit. 


Keep  posted,  send 
for  our  daily  price 
list  and  monthly  list 
of  40  pj?es.  Special 
new  bargains  all  the 
tune.    Cash  dues  It 


SMITHS'  CASH  STORE 


416-418  Front  Streel 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  ^ 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  ot  the  City  Iron  Worki, 

PRINCIPAL  OFJ'IOB,  NO.  51    FREMONT  ST, 

W.ir-!«  Cdr  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FKAN-laCO  CAUFORNIA, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In 

Boilers,  Eogioes,  Pumps  and  Maclimerj 

OF  EVK^T  DESCRiniON. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap- \T%l(I«d  Wrunght-Iron  Tublnf;  Conpled  wltk 
I'atent  Lead-Lined  Conpllugg. 


FOR  IRRIOATINQ.  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHKR  PURPOSES 


♦  A  Choice  Gift  '.• 
X  A  Grand  Family  Educator 
X  A  Library  In  Itself  "."  ".' 

X  Tlie  Standard  Authority  -r^ 

X  NEW  rnoi:  c-vHii  to  covn:.  ^ 

♦  Fully  Abre:;:;;  (.1  tlio  T'incr. 

4  ■'  _  V 

^     Succersor  c!  tli")   ."utbcn'.lc  "cU.-.-V 

♦  bridged."   Te  i  vsar"!  nenS  in  rnvisiac, •  > 

♦  100  editors  cr^plcjc:",  ever  'v'30C>,CCJ<> 

♦  ezpende...      ______  V 

♦  SOLD  BY  A.  r.  i:00KSELL-LG.  X 

♦  «ET  'i  llU  KEST.  > 

♦  lH>  not   1.1. V  K-plinu   of   clKoli-l-   rdltir,;  -.  •■> 

Xp-ig-s  and  ri  i.f.  i  Ai:i:(  rr.,M:s.  X 

♦  G.  &  C.  MERRIAIJ  C.?..  r;.l>lislicrf,  X 

♦  Springfield,  Mas:.,  U.  3.  A.  ^ 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


CHURNS 


Largest  Sleek  an  1  B-ft  A  80.(m3n'.  on  the  rac!a:C:»st, 
ncliidiaK  ihe  L. tea:  m  r<i<e1 


RUPfURE. 


caiee  posiTiVBLT  curxd.  In 
f.om  30  to  60  days.  mm. 
OUT  orsaaTi  >K  ok 
t:o!(  prom  Bi'si.NKen.  Also 
ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PKIVAIE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISKASK.S  OF  BOTH  &EX)-2j.  Stricturi 
AkD  UaiSAKV  IkiMjBLEH  CURKD.  No  LhirKe  unlfSH  ture 
la  idoctod.  Consult..tion  free.  Cal  or  ad  ;re83  for  p»m. 
phlct.  DRS.  PUiCreilFIELD  &  LOSEY,  8Stl  Muket  St 
Siu  Francltico,  C.»L 


E  .tire  Top  Opens- A  Gtea'.  A  Jvaut»g*  »u<i  Convenlenot. 

—  A  , HO  iiig  — 

,  Stoddard  Barrel  Churns, 

Butter  W<  rktra 
PRIKTEKS  AN1>  MOLDS. 

S?nd  for  Catalogue  of  Improved 
Dairy  Machinery. 

G  O.WIOKSON&Oa 

3  S  5  Fri  nt  S.'.  ,  S.m  Fiaiicisoo. 
316  N'.  M  jin  Si,  ,  Los  A'  Kcloa. 
141  I'r  .i.t  S  .,  PcrtUud,  Or. 

1,  •  i.  •.    S   M   M  A  P  U '  V  ^"  <"* 

V*!  ia  I  I  I'i  H  U  n  I  l«Mng.  Ditching,  Pumpirg, 
W9  ill  Wind  ard  steam:  Heating  Boilers,  i a.  Will 
■  ■  mm  mm  wmnay  you  to  svnd  2So.  for  Encyclopedia,  0/ 

isioo  Engrauings.  The  American  Well  Works.  Aurora.llL 
l-io,  Chicago,  III.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


ALMOND  HULLEKS  m  SALE 

IBVIMGTOM,   ALAAtEUA  OUUKXT,  OAI* 


September  24,  1892. 
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Breeder;'  Directory 


Hx  Hoes  or  leee  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  GAULE, 


9.  H.  BOBKE,  828  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Ref^tered 
Holsteins;  winners  o(  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pare  retristered  Berkshire  Pigs.    Ail  strains. 


JBB8BY8— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Reeistrred  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  UolusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorth"rn  Catfle.     Young  bulls  for  s»le 


JOBN  LYNCH,  Peteluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  (or  sale. 

WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co 
A.  Helibron  &  Bro  Prnps  .  S  c.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  anil  Crulkahaok  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Berefords;  a  fine  Irt  of  young  hulls  In  eftch  herd  (or  sale. 


CHARLES  E  HUMBERT  Clo%erdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Hoisteln-Frlesian 
Okttie.    Catalogues  on  application, 

M.  D.  HO  KINS,  Petaiuma,  Bretder  of  Shortboros. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  R  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITE,  LakeHlle,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cat,  bresdei 
of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle. 


BRUSSDEK    OF  kRQISTISUED 
Cattle.    H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


JEBmBY 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac  Co.,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs, 


PBTEB  8 axe  &  SON,  LIek  Bouse,  San  Fraociseo, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
•rerr  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.    None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DBBB  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkey?, 
Toulouae  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  ard  Guinea  Figs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

JOHN  McFARLINQ,  Caiistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry-  Send  (or  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


C.  H.  DWINELLB,  Breeder  of  Shropshire  &  Shrop- 
shire- Merino  croes-bred  rams,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co.,Cal. 


F.  BULLARD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  Sheep-  Premium  Band  of  the  State. 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  (or  Sale. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaiuma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  (rom  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  o(  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Herlno  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  (or  sale. 


SWNE. 


WILLIAM  NIIiES,Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLBB    BEACH,    San   Jose,  Cal., 
Ihorsnghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogi 


breads!  of 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  De  lers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

English    Shire  Drpft, 

Cieveland  Br,y 
aDd    German  Coach 
StaliloDS. 
189  Eiehteenth  ^t., 
IibS  Angrles.  Oalirornia 
Write  (or  Catalogue. 


W.  W.  RUSHMiiRE, 

OAKLAND,        -  CAL. 

Importer  and  Breeder  o( 
ICngliah  sbiro,  f!lyd« sdale, 
F«rcn«ron    and  Coach 
burses. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  &  EASY  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  A  82d8ti, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Address  Box  86. 


Dr.  A.  B.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calla  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No.  Mtrr 


JAMES  U.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publlo. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  S80  OaUfornla  Street, 
Telephoae  Ro.  1740.  BAH  rEAaOISOO,  OAL 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Souihern  California. 

FIVE   FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Lo8  AnKeles.  Cal 


COOPER'S 


SHEEP  DIP. 


One  Case  Makes  1000  Oalls  Dip.  4^BttHBiS99        PRICE  Sie  PER  CASE 

Wool  CommissiOD  Mercliaiits,  ani  Agents  for  tlie  Sale  of  all  Mntis  of  Liye  StocL 

307  CAMFOHNiA  STRBET,  SAN  ITBANCISCO     P  O  BOX  2079. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  m-xed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  ft  coet 
of  one  cent  each.  Kasily  applied;  a  nouripher  of  vool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Li  - 
tle'a  dip  ia  put  un  in  re-l,  iron  drums  contaioinK  5  EngliRb  orSJ  American  gallonp,  and 
is  gold  to  the  trade  ty  the  Knglish  gallon.  For  th  ■  cunvenience  of  our  many  custom- 
ers it  is  also  put  up  in  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
dnuu  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "Little's  Dip." 

OATTOlXr,  BTTITiTi  eft?  CO., 

Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Oo.,  Sole  Ageotii. 
No.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BKD    BALL  BRAND. 


Oeoulne  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Farjfo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mlloh  oows; 
it  Increases  and  enriobes 
their  milk. 

0il8  Howard  St.,  San 
Francliioo.  Oal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR   POULTRY  FOOD. 


Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WB  W  A  RR ANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Boneii,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORKEN  CUT  BitViS  WILL  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  Sock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  emiorsed  by  all  the  leadine  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  Kizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  ARenta.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Turkeys,  Oeese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishern  of  "NUes'  Pacific  Coast  Poultry  and  Stocb  BooK," 

a  new  book  on  sul  jecta  connected  with  bucci  esful  poultry  and  stock  rnising  on 
the  Pacific  Coast    Price  60  coLts,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  tor  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holstein  Cattle.  Also.  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO  .  Los  Angeles,  CaS. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pomping  Large  Qaantltleg  of  Water 

Fand  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


We  are  now  positively  closing  out  regardless  of  cost  our  entire  stock  of  First  Class 

Extension  Top   Carriages,    Surreys,  Phaetons  and 

Buggies. 

220  and  aaa  mission  st..  -  -         san  francisoo. 


00  TO 


When  you  can  learn  It  AT  BOMB  without  a 
Teacber.   Send  for  particulars. 

H.  K.  STARK  WEATBBR  CO.,  290  Samome  St.,(>.F 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHAf  OR,  •  -  MiddletowD,  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 

Twelve  Years'  Experience.  Imports  will  ariive  from 
F.ngland  in  Julv.  Oider  Early  Get  your  neighbors  to 
join.     Order  car  lots  bv  frei,iht.    Have  Express  charges. 


PERCHER0N8 


FOR  SALE. 


Having  decided  to  plant  my  place  in  fruit,  I  cffir  all 
my  pure  Pfrcheron  stock  for  sale,  keeping  only  enough 
for  working  the  place.     Time  will  be  allowed  to  all  re- 
sponsible  purchasers  that  they  may  i  eed,  at  7  ^  er  cent, 
war.  B.  COLLIER, 

Lak^port,  Cal. 


COLTS  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSBS  BOABDBD  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOUPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Onl»rio  Veterinary  College,  Toronto, Canada. 

RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 
SSI  Qolden  Qate  Avenue,  San  Francleco. 
Telephone  3069. 
^OPEN  DAT  AND  NIGHT. 
No  risk  In  throwing  horses     Veterinary  operating  table 
on  thd  premises. 


\\l  ^MI?  V"  HOW  CAN  I 
lTlV/i>  Hi  1  MakeSomer 
By  using  the  Paciflc  Incubator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  unU 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Tboronghbred  Ponitrj 
andPoaltry  Appliance*.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  82* page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  outs  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  incuba- 
tor Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


ro  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  better  results 

Over  GO  in  Buccessful  opera- 
tion ttt  Decatur,  llln.,  alone. 
The  greatest  hatch  over  nc 
complished,  228  chicks  hatch- 
ed atone  time,  with  a  2'.0caii(t-' 
city  Reliable  Incubator, 
Hundreds  of  test  imoniulH. 
|Ig'~IncIoao  4  cents  in  ntampe 

for  new  illustrated  cntalopne.   

Reliable  Inoudator     Buoodeb  (jo-,  Quinoy,  lu^ 


rgrAddress  Thb 


BALSTED  INGDBATOR 

COMPANY, 
Myrtle  Nireet,  OaklBBd  CaL 

H,.nrt  st.amr  fir  Olrciilar 


P  O  U  L  T  R  Y  Wl  E  N  ,  5?-S.naX°  a'nl 
conBciiueutly  the  price  of  igga  Is  a'lTancing.  Kvery  one 
fhoukl  now  feed  WellinKton's  Irnprovwl  Kgg  Food  regularly 
if  Ihuy  desli.  to  have  i-gk'n  t.i  »<-ll  when  they  reach  high 
prces,  flct  It  of  liny  MKRCHANT  or  of  Proprietor. 
B  IT.  WIOLLINOTON,  4W  Wa»hliiKton  8t,  Ban  Fraudsco 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Agent', 

Mo.  B  MARKRT  HT..      .     Ban  Francisco. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Qiicons, 
-           Tested  32  00 

each;  untested.  81.00  each.  L  Hlyen,  $1.90  each  Root's  V 
groove  sectlouB,  ^.00  per  1000.  Dadant'i  comb  fouodatloo, 
680  and  6fca  Douod.  Smokerii.  $1.00  each.  Globe  reiU.  Si  00 
Moh,  (tc.    WU.  STTAN  *  RON.  Ban  Uateo,  Oat 
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GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBAN0I800,    O  A  L. 

Incorporated  April,  18Ti. 


Aathorlzed  Ospltsl  $1,000,000 

0»pltal  paid  np  and  Reserve  Fand  800,000 
Dividend*  paid  to  Stookholderi.. .  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  8TEKLK  Vlce-Pre9id«nt 

ALBEKT  MONTPELLIEE  Cashier  and  Manager 

FHANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Oold  and  Silvbt. 
Bills  of  Exchan);o  boo|;ht  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
conotry  produce  a  specialty. 

Jannarv  1.  1892  A.  VONTPRLLIKR,  Manatrer. 

CALIFORN'A  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  Inventions  for  drying 
Kalalna  and  Prunes  by  steam  in  24  hours — other 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Ketiins 
all  syrup,  juice  and  flavor  In  ori&rinal  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
lire.  CALIFORNIA  FRDIT  KVAPORATINO 
&  M'F'O  CO.,  347i  8.  Sp-Ing  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10,  12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
Firet-Class  Mill  In 
Ihe  market. 

Every  One 
Onaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  sinii  lest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADOaKBS — 


Tmniin.  mm  4  co.,  sai  Fmciici  ir  rrtioo. 


MONEY  CBN  BE-1^^;BY 

Writing  us  before  placing  your  orders  for 

WIND  MILLS! 

Our  goods  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  our 
prices  are  as  low  as  the  lowest. 


Eclipse  Wood  Wheel  mils. 
Hustler  Wood  Wheel  Jtlll  Is. 
Beloit  Steel   Wheel  mills. 
Angle  ic  Tubular  Steel  Towera. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  '^T.'''^ 


(Mention  this  paper  ) 


S.  P.  T&YLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Pacer  Mannraclnrers  and  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

LlnlDg  Paper  o  every  deccrlptlon  lor  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

XAT8IH  WRAPS  AMD  SWEAT  PAPERS, 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
II inafacturers  of  "Basle"  Faper  Base. 

*ie  01  ar  Street.  San  Vranelacn. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT   OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL  S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL  S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  KMd  Mtronsest  KxploalTea  in  (be  World. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Sluniw  and  Bank  KlMatlnK.  Kallrnad  Coutraclora  and  Farmer 
use  DO  other  At  ottaers  IMITATK  oar  tilani  Powder,  ao  do  they  Jodaom,  by  manaracturlBK 
an  inferior  artleie. 

The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  linprovemeiiti!.  at  CUpiier  Gap,  Plaoer 
County,  known  as  THE  CLIPPER  MIt,l,N,  offer  tl  is  puwder  ami  g:\iaraute«  it  the  best. 

CAPN  and  FITME  at  I^oweat  Ralea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  BELlBr  ?    If  sn,  da  yau  usb  our  Patsnl 


IF  NOT.  WHY  NOT? 


—  MADK  ONLY  BY  — 

The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  COi 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIftTION, 

SHIPPING  i COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OmCE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warebonee  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KIN3S  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Poll  Oargoee  of  Wbeat  famlsbed  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDE&S  FOB  GSAIH  BAGS,  Agricaltnral  ImplemenU,  Wagfoni,  Orooerici 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

E.  VAN  BVBBT,  Manager.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manaser. 


P.&B  .DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Pateuted  Feb.  28,  1888  ) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Frnits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRATS.  NO  NEED  OF  TUBNINO 
FBUIT,    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHEB  METHOD. 

Pnt  flp  in  Rolls  containiDE  10     .re  feet,  or  in*  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  1  36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Wrte  Coach  to  and  From  the  Boase.  j.  w.  HW.OKBn,  Proprietor. 


DEWBT"   2:2TGB.A.VI1TG  COMPAITT, 

Ens;r»vlni{9  made  from  photogra|iha,  drawln(r8  and  orlKMDal  denlvcns,  tor  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  prlntlne 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  letfal  documeDts,  wills, 
contracts,  siifnaturea,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  aocuracv.  Photo- 
(traphs,  stereoecopio  views,  etc,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  maitlc lanterns  made  from  photographs 
htlioeraphs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravlnfcs.  etc.  Satisfaction  gruaranteed.  Agents  wanted  lo  all  cities  and  In  aU 
towns.   Address,  (or  further  Information,  Diwir  Ehskavino  Co.,  230  Market  St.,  San  Prandico. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 a«D  DIALKU  IM  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Pruita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonalsnmenta. 
808  ft  310  Davii  St.,         Sau  Fracoii  o. 

[P.  O.  Box  1»S«.) 
MTonslammento  Solicited 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  60S,  605.  507  &  509  Front  St., 
And  SOO  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POVLTRY.KOGS.OAME.ORAIM.PRODVOB 
ANI>  WO<»L. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

CommissioD  MerchaDts. 

GREEN    AND  URIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULiRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RtiTURNS. 
418.  416  Si  417  WaBhln«ton  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  201)9.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  IVIercliants, 

810  California  St..  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


tVPersonal  attectlon  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advancM 
made  on  con^ignu  ente  at  low  rates  rf  Interest. 


(■STAAUSHBD  1861] 

tEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street. 
Sa.1  FiANCieco,  Cal. 
iWSHIPPINO  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTT.ti 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Bray  Bros.  Established  1866. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Uembers  S.  F  Produce  and  Uay  Exchange. 
OCR  SFEUIALTIES-Oralo,  Beans  A  Hajr. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  oth  ra  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  CLA.Y  ST.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


EVELETH  &  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Oame,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallo*,  etc,  422  Front  St..  and  221,  22S, 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

A.VT> 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
IndlccKllun.  Klllou.nru,  llra<la<'ho,  Conatl- 
nulloa.  I>j«i>ei>»lu,  <  hrorilo  Liver  '1  roubles, 
IMzzlnroK,  Hud  (  iiinplrxion,  Kyueiitery. 
OfTen.lve  Rrfuth.  and  nil  dlMordera  of  tiie 
8lont*ch.  I.lver  and  lloweU.       .  ,  _,  . 

tiipans  Tabulea  contnin  nothing  Injurious  to 
the  most  delicate  const  itutlon.  l*lt'ai*aut  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.   Give  Immeiliat*  relii  f. 

Sold  bv  druBifiatJ!.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.  ' 
19  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


G. 


H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Sacoessors  to  THOUSON  *  EVANS), 

110  and  lis  Beale  Street,  8.  V. 

MACHINE  WOBKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Enginas 

and  all  kinds  of  HACHINIBT. 


m 


PLOWS 

M  BAKER  &  HAMILTON  sACTo. 


September,  24,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Fkancisco,  Sept.  21, 1892. 
The  local  money  market  is  working  closer.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  banks  are  not  disposed  to  place 
funds  against  warehoused  grain  unless  at  full  rates 
ot  iuterest;  even,  in  some  instances,  an  advance  has 
been  demanded.  The  closer  market  is  not  due  so  much 
to  a  lessened  supply  of  available  funds  as  it  is  to 
guarding  against  an  emergency.  Remiltance^  from 
the  interior  are  freer,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a 
short  time  when  bank  reserves  will  be  very  large. 
With  larger  reserves  and  fears  of  a  cholera  epidemic 
in  this  country  allayed,  the  banks  will  again  be 
pressing  the  market  with  funds  at  shaded  rates  of  in 
terest  The  only  drawback  to  this  would  be  a  gam 
bling  deal  in  mining  shares.  During  such  deals  the 
public  are  free  buyers  i  f  shares  and  therefore  bor- 
rowers of  money,  and  thus  they  keep  employed 
large  sums  ol  money  and  at  good  rates  of  interest. 

Estimates  continue  to  come  to  hand  nfihe  prob 
able  outturn  of  the  wheal  crop  in  all  producing  coun- 
tries, and  so  far  there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion. 
The  KCneral  opinion,  though,  is  that  the  total  yield 
will  be  fully  175,000,000  bushels,  and  perhaps  200,000,- 
000  bushels  less  than  it  was  in  1891,  but  that  this  fall- 
ing oft  will  be  largely  neutralized  by  a  heavy  carry- 
over from  last  season.  While  this  opinion  Is  gaining 
ground,  yet  the  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  will,  this  season,  be  largely  in 
excess  of  that  during  the  season  of  1891-92.  This 
view  of  the  situation  is  based  on  a  lessened  root  and 
corn  crop.  Take,  f  )r  example,  the  United  States.  In 
this  country  it  is  claimed  that  the  carry-over  of 
wheat  from  the  1891-92  season  into  the  1892-93  season 
was  about  160,000  000  bushels,  which  fully  meets  the 
falling  off  ot  the  crop  in  thi-  year  when  compared 
with  that  in  1891.  While  the  lei-sened  outturn  in  1892 
is  largely  met  by  the  carry-over,  yet  there  is  a  les 
sened  Hour-making  output,  owing  to  more  shriveled 
wheat  harvested  in  the  central  States.  Then  there 
are  two  other  vital  factors  to  be  considered.  The  out 
turn  of  potatoes  and  corn  is  considerably  less  than  it 
was  in  1891,  and  as  these  two  articles  of  food  meet 
with  a  heavy  consumption,  the  price,  particularly 
of  the  former,  may  be  advanced  to  such  figures  as  to 
turn  consumers  more  to  wheat-flour.  There  is  an- 
other factor  also  to  be  considered,  and  one  which 
will  probably  lessen  the  available  surplus  in  this 
country,  viz  :  The  World's  Fair  in  1893  will  cause  a 
largely  Increased  consumption  of  flour  at  the  East. 

The  local  wheat  market  has  ruled  fairiy  firm  at 
steady  prices  througL  out  the  week.  The  demand  is 
said  to  have  been  light,  owing  to  shippers  and  mill- 
men  being  able  to  supply  temporary  wants  by  bor- 
rowing, and  also  by  purchasing  small  parcels  put  on 
the  market  by  impecunious  ho  ders.  The  i^revailing 
opinion  is  that  the  ship  and  wheat  rings  will  not  be 
able  to  get  the  market  down  to  the  low  prices  marked 
some  time  ago  to  which  to  send  prices,  viz  :  for  No 
1  shipping,  81  25  per  cental,  and  milling  grades  at 
proportionately  less  figures.  The  firmness  with 
which  farmers  hold  grain  is  against  such  a  move- 
ment; besides,  it  is  contended  that  there  are  large 
lines  of  shorts  out,  and  also  considerable  borrowed 
wheat  which  will  have  to  be  placed,  snd  when  the 
shorts  attempt  to  fill  and  borrowers  to  buy  in  the 
open  market,  much  better  prices  will  most  certainly 
obtain.  Ships  are  dull  at  a  slight  advance  on  20s. 
f.  o.  The  supply  of  disengaged  tonnage  is  steadily 
increasing. 

Barley  came  in  quite  freely  the  past  week,  but 
being  largely  ofi  co  or  and  otherwise  undesirable 
for  shipping,  the  market  for  the  more  choice  grades 
of  bright  hold  to  firm  prices,  while  feed  was  more 
or  less  weak  at  irregular  prices.  The  fears  of  an 
early  winter  cause  aselling  pressure  in  some  quarters, 
while  it  also  causes  many  operators  to  go  slow  in 
stocking  up.  With  tho^e  who  have  made  climatic 
changes  in  this  State  a  close  study,  the  Oj.inion  pre- 
vails that  we  will  not  only  have  an  early  but  also  a 
late  winter,  and  that  it  will  be  quite  cold,  fully  up 
to  the  winter  ot  1889-90,  when  overland  travel  was 
often  suspended  owing  to  heavy  deposits  of  snow  on 
the  mountain  ranges.  During  that  winter  the  con- 
sumption of  barley  was  largely  in  excess  of  that  dur- 
ing mild  winters,  while  the  late  rains  in  the  spring 
of  1890  interfered  with  seeding.  The  U.  8.  Agri- 
cultural Department  report,  issued  on  Sept  10th, 
states  that  in  the  Central  States  the  crop  was  light, 
but  in  California  and  New  York  it  was  a  gooQ 
average. 

Oats  have  been  coming  in  quite  heavily,  with  both 
Oregon  and  Washington  contributing  largely  to  the 
general  receipts,  thus  aiding  very  materially  in 
sending  the  market  to  lower  figures  The  large  re- 
ceipts from  Oregon  are  a  surprise  to  those  who  have 
been  careful  students  of  crop  returns  from  that  State, 
for  the  general  returns  indica'ed  a  large  falling  off 
in  the  outturn,  and  that  in  some  of  the  counties  there 
was  barely  enough  to  meet  the  local  requirements. 
There  is  considerable  poor  oats  on  the  market,  for 
which  very  low  prices  rule.  The  crop  of  the  United 
States  is  about  20  per  cent  less  in  this  year  than  it 
was  in  1891. 

Corn  has  ruled  weak  throughout  the  week.  While 
receipts  were  light,  the  demand  was  of  an  ortish 
character.   To  force  sales,  concessions  were  in  order. 

Rye  has  come  in  sparingly,  which  was  neutralized 
by  a  light  home  and  shipping  demand.  It  is  asserted 
by  some  that,  at  present  low  prices,  the  more  choice 
grades  will  bear  being  shipped  to  Europe. 

Ground  feed  has  held  to  fairly  firm  prices,  with  an 
increased  demand  generally  reported.  Hay  has  been 
more  or  less  in  sellers'  favor.  The  latter  appear  to 
have  the  whip-handle  and  are  using  It  for  all  that 
there  is  in  it.  Consignments  which  require  early 
moving,  and  consequently  were  forced  on  the  mar- 
ket, had  to  be  -old  at  concessions  on  quotations. 

In  dairy  produce,  butter  has  held  strong  for  choice 
to  gilt-edged,  wi>h,  at  times,  an  advance  obtainable 
for  the  latter.  All  grades  under  choice  were  slow 
and  Irregular,  owing  to  the  trade  taking  pickled  in 
preference.  Good  dairy  butter  sold  as  low  as  22  cts. 
The  demand  for  pickled  and  firkin  is  quite  active. 
Eastern  creamery  is  about  due,  which  will  come 
largely  in  competition  with  the  better  grades  of  Cali- 
fornia. Cheese  has  been  essentially  unchanged. 
Gilt-edged  or  strictly  fresh-laid  eggs  appear  to  be  top 
heavy,  owing  to  consumers  turning  largely  to  the 
more  choice  Salt  Lake  and  Easteru.  Eastern  mail 
advices  continue  to  report  exceptionally  good  pas- 
ture in  the  central  and  eastern  States. 

Potatoes  have  come  in  quite  freely,  but  the  more 
choice  good  keepers  met  with  a  good  demand.  The 
market  is  oversupplied  with  wormy  and  otherwise 
poor  potatoes,  which,  being  sold  at  low  prices,  are 
against  the  market  for  choice  potatoes.  Onions  have 
held  to  strong  prices.  Sweet  potatoes  have  fluctu- 
ated. Tomatoes  sold  slightly  higher  under  a  free 
canning  demand.  Other  vegetables  did  not  show 
any  material  change  in  prices  or  demand. 

Fresh  fruit  has  come  in  sparingly,  but  as  canners 
only  took  peaches,  the  market  did  not  make  any 
material  advance.  The  demand  came  from  shippers 
and  the  trade.  Wine  grapes  are  coming  in  sparingly. 
The  market  is  strong  at  higher  bids.  We  are  in- 
formed that  $17.50  to  $21  is  paid  for  Zinfandel. 

Dried  fruits  have  met  with  a  good  demand,  with  a 
further  advance  reported  in  the  more  choice  grades 
of  evaporated  appl«3  and  also  in  plums  The  supply 
of  the  different  kinds  of  dried  fruits  is  going  quite 
fast  into  second  hands.  The  more  choice  grades  ol 
dried  peaches  are  meeting  with  a  quick  market,  but 
all  below  choice  are  slow  with  concessions  in  order. 


Last  year  all  who  held  dried  fruits  until  after  the 
holiday  demand  had  passed  were  heavy  losers,  but 
this  year  the  disposition  appears  to  be  to  sell  and  let 
buyers  take  the  chances. 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  pail  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Sept.      Oct.     Not.      Deo.  Jan 

Thursday  Ball  d  6al0  d   BsDj  d  6802  d  BsO/jd 

Friday   f  slu  d   SsUJd   esOOJd  6r.  IJd  6802id 

Saturday  Ssinjd  SsllJ.!  BsHid   esUlid  63('2}d 

Monday  •.  SaUjd  5slUd   Bs'Oil   BsuIJd  63'i25d 

Tuesday  EslOJd   SslUd  e.OOJd  6,01ja  6s02i|d 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  he  past  week 
Market 

P.  S.  N.  D.  for  P  S.  Weather, 
32s  d  32s>>d  Quiet. 
32s6d  3233d  Quiet.  Unsettled 
32s6d  3283d  Quiet.  Fine. 
32s6d  3283a  blow. 
3233d  32s  ,d  Firmer 
To-dsy  8  cablegram  Is  as  follows: 
Liverpool,  Sept.  21  — Wh-at-Steady.  California  spot 
lots,  63  3^d;  off  coast,  328  3d;  just  shipped  32s  6d;  nearly 
due,  328  3d;  cargoes  Ciff  coast,  firmer;  on  passage,  firmer 
held;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  quiet  and  hjgbei;  weather  in  Hu- 
gland,  unsettled. 

San  Francisco. 


o  o. 

Thiu-8day...3286d 

Friday  3283d 

Saturday..  328  d 

Monday  3283d 

Tue«day....32s3d 


WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer 

Buyer 

■a2.     Sept.  Oct. 

Deo. 

Miy 

128}   

114 

128   

133i 

....     1281  .... 

i37: 

....  t2ii 

133i 

137; 

....  128 

I33i 

....  128 

13  } 

133^ 

133| 

iis 

133i 

....  j28 

133 

Thursday,  high  st. . 

"  lowest... 
Friday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Saturday,  highest... 

'*  lowest.... 
Monday,  highest..,. 

'*  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest , . . 

lowest.... 

The  following  are  to-day'i  recorded  sales  on  "^al! 

Morniug  luformal,— Wheat— Buyer  December,  1000  tons, 
$1.33;  18UU,  .Sl,33i  per  ctl.  Regular  Session. -Buyer  Decern 
her,  6J0  ton  ,  S1.33J.  2200,  si. 332;  SuO,  .^1  33.i.  Buyer  Sep 
tember,  200  tons,  SI. 28.  Seller  18U1,  loO  tons,  §1.285  per  ctl, 
Afternoon.— Buyer  December,  1700  tons,  $l,33i  per  ctl 
add  Barley. 

BARLEY. 


Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 

Sept.     Oct.  Dec 

  a. 

  9ii 


Dec. 
124 
126| 
125i 

124 


May 
134i 

1365 
13  -i 

un 

13oi 


Seller 
'92. 

Thursday,  highest   85J 

"         loweBt   8ji 

Friday,  highest  

'*  lowest  

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest   89; 

lowest   89i 

Tuesday,  highest   8nl      ....       S.'iJ  9j 

"       lowest   85    83}  yoJ 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Informal.  -  Barley -Dacember,  100  tons,  89Jc  per  cM 
Regular  Session.— Seller  1892.  new,  100  tons  8i}c  loO,  8lSc 
100,  842c;  lOu,  84gc.  Buyer  December.  '200,  9jsc;  ICO,  a.Jc; 
100  8aic;  700,  89Jc;  lOO,  89Jc,  December,  200  tons.  89}c;  luO, 
89f  c;  2j0,  89Jc;  4U0,  89c.  October,  300  ton  ,  84Jc  per  ctl 
Aftornoon.  — buy  ;r  December,  500  tons,  894c;  300,  Snic.  De 
cember,  loO  tons,  88ic;  100,  88}c;  500  ,  88c.  SeUer  JK92,  new, 
200  tons,  83Jc;  200.  8320  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.  Sept. 

Thursday   1^91 

Friday  

Saturday   130 

Monday   133  J 

Tuesday   i30| 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram: 

New  York,  Sept.  21.  — Wheat-78Sc  for  October;  SUc  for 
December;  and  87 Jc  for  May. 

Chicago. 

Day.  Sept.  Oct. 

Thursday   120  121^ 

Friday   122  mi 

Saturday   121} 

Monday   119J  121 

Tuesday   120S  12lJ 

The  following  is  to-'^ay's  telegram: 

Chicago,  Sept.  ;!l.— Wheat  7.Sc  for  October;  75}c  for 
December;  and  S  ^c  for  Mwy, 

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Sept.  19  —The  Mark  Lane  Express  says  : 
New  English  wheats  are  largely  oflered.  Foreign 
wheats  arrive  freely,  weakening  the  market  and 
causing  prices  to  decline  6d.  An  estimate  of  the 
world's  imports  and  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  for 
the  coming  year  shows  846,000  (?)  quarters  likely  to 
be  sent  to  buying  countries  that  will  only  need  KOS.- 
000  I?)  quarters,  and  this  promises  low  prices  through- 
out the  year.  Barley  and  oats  are  cheaper;  corn  un- 
changed. 

At  to-Qay's  market  more  wheat  was  offered,  some 
.selling  at  293.  Foreign  wheats  were  generally  in- 
active; only  American  was  firm  at  30s.  Flour  un- 
changed. Barley,  oats  and  corn  steady.  Rye 
cheaper. 

Canned  Fruit. 

New  York,  Sept.  18.— Present  wants  are  easily 
filled  from  supplies  here.  There  are  110,000  cases  yet 
to  arrive  by  sail,  so  large  buyers  are  not  anxious 
about  later  replenishments. 

Dried  Fruit. 

Nkw  York.  Sept  18.— Unpeeled  peaches  are  very 
salable  at  U%  to  I6c. 

Prunes  have  good  inquiry,  but  buyers  want  coast 
prices  shaded  before  they  will  operate.  Good  orders 
are  noted  for  new  foreign.  Sultanas  are  quoted  at 
73^0:  French,  9%(fel0c  in  boxes. 

Raisins— California  futures  continue  neglected. 
Extended  development  of  sickness  in  Europe  would 
undoubledly  help  the  home  product  for  a  time,  but 
it  is  too  early  to  place  stress  upon  delayed  foreign  de- 
liveries consequent  upon  a  possible  quarantine 
There  is  considerable  trading  in  Valencias  at  li^c  for 
layers  and  C^c  ofl  the  stock. 

CHICAGO,  oept.  20.— California  dried  fruits  are  gon- 
erally  firm.  Old  raisins  have  been  pretty  well  dis- 
posed ol  and  the  market  is  in  good  condition  for  re- 
ceiving the  new  crop.  A  few  prunes  have  come  to 
hand,  but  only  pmall  lots.  They  are  expected  to  ar- 
rive more  freely  next  week.  Prices  are  quoted  a 
shade  higher.  Advanced  prices  for  peaches  are 
quoted.  There  is  good  demand  for  meager  offerings. 
Apricots  are  selling  well  and  ruling  firm.  Nectarines 
are  in  fair  demand  and  firm. 

California  Fruit  In  London, 
New  Yokk,  Sept.  18.— E.  R.  Hutchlns,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  California  Fruit  Transportation  (Jom- 
pany,  arrived  here  on  the  steamer  Majestic  from 
Liverpool  last  Wednesday.  From  personal  observa- 
tion, he  predicts  a  most  encouraging  future  for  Cali- 
fornia fruits  there.  He  has  obtained  a  valuable 
equipment  of  information  about  special  measures  of 
packing,  the  proper  time  of  competition  and  at- 
tractive varieties  from  the  most  experienced  traders 
In  London  and  Liverpool.  He  fays  the  late  auctions 
were  conducted  with  honesty  for  all  concerned,  and 
that  Pacific  fruit  brought  more  money— weight  for 
weight— than  French. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets 
New  York,  Sept.  IG.—Bradstreet's  says:  As  has 
been  expected  for  several  weeks,  holders  of  Territory 


wools  have  weakened  and  considerable  wool  has 
been  moved  at  concessions  averaging  Ic  in  grease 
and  2@3c  in  scoured  1*  pound.  Compared  with  other 
grades,  the  stocks  of  Territories  are  large  and  prices 
have  been  relatively  higher.  Fleeces  are  still  in 
strong  demand,  but  owing  to  the  light  supply  the 
sales  are  not  large.  The  light  supply  keeps  the  prices 
firm  Texas  wools  are  quiet.  A  few  large  lots  of 
California  wool  have  been  taken.  It  is  understood 
that  prices  were  made  to  suit  buyers  There  is  very 
little  doint;  in  pulled  wool.  Australian  wools  are 
more  active.  The  London  sales  opened  Tuesday. 
The  oflTerings  include  340,noo  bales.  The  closing 
prices  of  the  last  sales  are  maintained.  Very  little 
wool  has  beeu  bought  for  this  country.  Most  of  the 
W'X)1  is  noi  suitable  for  use  here.  In  carpet  wools, 
the  feeling  is  even  stronger  than  a  week  ago.  The 
suppjy  is  light,  and  It  is  costing  more  to  import 
wool,  owing  to  quarantine  regulations. 

New  York,  Sept.  18.— There  was  very  heavy  busi- 
ness at  the  New  England  market,  but  only  moderate 
dealings  at  other  points.  Sales  were  swelled  by  two 
large  eastern  mill  firms  taking  1,600.000  unwashed, 
upon  which  some  concessions  were  granted  for  tak- 
ing the  parcels  as  they  ran.  The  general  tone  of 
prices  is  no  weaker  for  straight  lots,  and  some  of 
these  have  been  piled  away  for  possible  better  times. 
Foreign  wool  was  particularly  active,  with  sales  of 
l,500,t00  pounds.  Some  buyers  evidently  want  to 
absorb  stock  that  will  be  free  from  the  defect  of  fumi- 
gation that  may  attend  shipments  later  on  At  the 
London  sales,  little  wool  was  oflered  for  Amerir-a 
The  market  was  firm.  The  home  woolen  goods 
market  is  in  good  shape;  sales  at  New  York,  264.000 
pounds  of  domestic  and  614,000  foreign,  mainly  China 
and  Russian  Oouskol.  Boston  sold  4,138,300  pounds 
of  domestic.  Sales  of  foreign  were  425,000  pounds 
Australian  and  965,000  carpet. 

Miscellaneous. 

Nkw  York,  Sept.  18.— Honey— Our  light  supply  of 
Pacific  strained  has  been  much  reduced  by  demand 
always  brought  out  by  the  approaching  Jewish  New 
Year. 

Hops  are  in  the  tame,  inactive  condion  that  has 
prevailed  for  weeks  past.  No  speculative  feeling  ex 
ists,  in  fact  option  calls  at  the  Hop  Exchange  have 
been  indefinitely  discontinued.  Cash  State  range 
from  12c  to  '22c,  lucluding  new;  Pacific  '91s,  12c 
to  21c. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Sept.  20,  '93,  were  as  follows : 


Flour,  qr.  sks  217,799 

Wheat,  ctls  219,119 


Bran,       sks   13,004 

Buckwheat  "  

Middhngs   "   2,935 

Chicory,  bbis    25 

Hops       "    410 

Wool,      "    2,449 

Hay,      ton    3,8  3 

Straw,     "    90 

75' Wine,  gals   155,920 

301  Brandy,  "    12,270 

71  Raisins,  bzs 

70!  Honey,    eg    30 

687|  Peanuts, sks 
123  Walnuts 


Barley,    "   100,555 

Rye,       "    219 

Oats,      "    20,420 

Corn,      "    6,0  3 

"Butter,  •'    770 

do   bxs    730 

do  bbls   

do  k  gs   

do  tubs   

do  i  bxs   

tCheeee,  ctls  

do    bxs   ^ 

Eggs,   doz.   18. 130|  Almonds 

do      "  Eastern         12,iO  iMustard  "    840 

Beans,  sks   10,861iFlax  "   

Potatoes,  sks   35,651  Popcorn  "   

Onions,      *'    5,187iBroom  com,  bble  

Overt' d,  642  ctls.   t  Overland,  438  ctls. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Sept.  15 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  2,226,732  3,59'i,4b5 

Flour,  bbls                                           216,3'4  250,328 

Barley,  ctls                                           470,379  143,917 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Sept.  21,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled; 

On  the  way—, 


/-In 
18^2. 
•166,686 
7,977 


port—. 
1891. 
79,009 


40,181  M3,r67 


1892  1891 

San  Francisco  283,835  429,367 

San  Diego   15  104  27,477 

San  Pedio   9,166  3,471 

Oregon   50,316  71,643 

Puget  Sound   Si.US       38,900    j 

Totals  391,665      670,853        214.844  92,076 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  40.309  1891,  70,311. 

Cereals. 

From  Mark  Lane  Express,  Sept.  5,  we  excerpt  the 
following:  Heavy  rainfall  duiing  the  last  five  days 
of  August  caused  a  serious  interruption  to  wheat 
harvest,  and  deliveries  of  the  new  crop  will  not  now 
be  large  during  the  present  month.  This  will  be  no 
disadvantsge,  as  the  sales  of  old  English  wheat  dur- 
ing August  were  very  large  and  the  stocks  of  foreign 
are  more  than  ample  to  meet  all  emerg  ncies.  "The 
yield  of  the  British  wheat  crop  this  year  is  now 
assumed  by  almost  all  authorities  at  between  8  and 
8>i  millions.  This  will  leave  7J<  to  7>^  millions  for 
food  wants,  and  necessitates  an  importation  of  from 
19  to  19>i  millions  in  the  new  cereal  year.  The  bar- 
ley is  admitted  to  be  an  average  yield  to  the  acre  in 
all  the  princip«l  counties,  but  blight  and  fog  fol- 
lowed by  rain  have  caused  within  the  past  ten  days 
a  great  falling  oft' in  color,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  a 
great  depreciation  in  quality  also.  •  «  *  «  jhe 
world  has  poured  such  enormous  crops  Into  the  ports 
of  the  importing  countries  that  plenty  is  already 
assured  for  the  coming  year.  The  United  Kingdom 
and  France  actually  received  38,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat 
during  the  past  cereal  year  from  abroad,  and  will 
this  year  require  only  about  22,000,000  quarters.  In 
the  ports  and  mill  granaries  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  afloat  to  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  last 
week  6,470,000  qrs.  of  wheat  and  flour  (as  wheal) 
against  3,111  000  qrs.  at  the  same  time  last  year,  and 
4,167,000  qrs.  two  years  ago.  The  total  quantity  in 
the  hands  of  farmers  and  traders  of  the  United  King- 
dom, afloat,  and  in  America,  was  at  the  end  of  the 
cereal  year  no  less  than  11,462,000  qrs  ,  or  fi*e  million 
qrs.  more  than  last  year,  and  four  million  qrs.  more 
than  two  years  ago. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Northwestern 
M Uler  ea,\B:  "The  wheat  trade  in  general  seems  to 
believe  that  America  is  not  likely  to  flood  Europe 
with  wheat  at  such  prices  as  are  now  prevailing,  but 
there  is  a  general  state  of  discouragement  ana  lack 
of  confidence  which  is  almost  demoralizing  the  trade. 
It  is  now  quite  certain  that  European  importing 
countries  will  want  about  304,000.000  bushels,  and  It 
is  equally  certain  that  the  sources  of  supply  outside 
the  United  States  and  Canada  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide more  than  168,000  000  bushels,  so  that  the  United 
States  will  be  called  upon  to  supply  136.000,0(10 
bushels  to  Europe  alone.  In  addition  to  the  20,000.mio 
to  '24,000,000  bushels  (in  wheat  and  flo«r)  usually  sent 
to  South  America,  China,  Brazil,  etc.  Thus  160,O0o,0(K) 
bushels  of  American  wheat  (or  flour)  are  absolutely 
required,  and  yet,  in  siiite  of  this,  American  farmers 
are  pressing  sellers,  evidently  at  prices  which  cannot 
leave  the  growers  any  margin  of  profit." 

The  local  market  for  wheat,  to  day,  was  quiet  but 

rm.  It  is  quite  generally  conceded  that  buyers  are 
picking  up  odd  parcels  in  the  country  at  a  slight  ad- 
vance on  bids  made  In  this  city,  and  for  straight 
parcels  fully  2^  cents  higher  Is  known  to  have  been 
made  for  choice  No.  1  white  sblpplD^. 

Barley  .vas  quiet  to-day.  The  general  tone  was 
said  to  be  slightly  steadier. 

Oats  at  the  lower  prices  are  attracting  more  atten- 
tion from  both  feeders  and  dealers,  but  only  the  bet- 
ter grades  show  much  streugth. 


Corn  was  inactive  to-day,  but  so  far  as  we  could 
learn,  there  wag  no  selling  pressure. 

Rye  was  slow.  The  demand  was  offish.  Any  sell- 
ing offers  were  met  by  lower  bids. 

Foreign  Hop  Crop. 
Mark  Lane  Exprem.  Sept,  5:  The  gales  that  have 
been  experienced  this  week  have  caused  Immense 
ditmage  to  the  growing  hops,  and  the  consequence 
will  be  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  bright-colored 
samples  than  had  been  expected.  The  heavy  rains 
have  also  been  prejudicial  to  quality,  and  now  that 
the  temperature  has  changed  to  that  of  October, 
mold  is  spreading  very  fast.  Picking  has  been 
pushed  on  with  during  the  week,  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  condition  of  the  hops  after  drying  that  they 
have  been  gathered  in  an  unripe  state.  If  the 
weather  should  be  fine  in  toe  ensuing  week,  picking 
will  become  general,  and  brewers  will  not  have  long 
to  wait  now  before  the  best  sorts  of  the  new  croixare 
on  the  market.  In  nearly  all  Instances  where  the 
hops  were  thoroughly  and  carefully  washed,  they 
will  not  show  any  effects  of  the  blight,  but  a  very 
large  proportion  were  not  washed  at  ail,  or  only  after 
it  was  too  late,  when  the  lice  had  sot  inside  the 
cones,  and  in  these  cases  the  quality  will  be  inferl  jr 
and  the  color  bad.  There  will  also  be  many  moldy 
samples.  The  sound  and  healthy  hops  will  be  very 
fine,  and  will  probably  command  a  high  figure,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  rushed  on  the  market.  More 
favorable  reports  are  to  hand  from  the  continent,  and 
prices  at  Nuremberg  are  now  more  in  accord  with 
the  views  of  buyers.  The  latest  calculation  as  to  the 
probable  yield  of  the  English  crop  puts  it  at  an  aver- 
age of  slightly  over  seven  cwt.  per  acre,  but  this  win 
be  reduced  if  mold  spreads  to  a  serious  extent,  as  it 
is  likely  to  do  with  the  present  weather. 

Feedstuff. 
Roll  barley  continues  to  meet  with  a  good  demand 
both  for  home  and  shipping.   Bran  and  middlings 
were  in  fair  demand  for  up-coast  ports. 

Although  the  recei^^ts  of  hay  are  not  large,  yet 
buyers  are  bears  and  are  only  induced  to  take  much 
by  lower  selling  offers.  It  is  said  that  feeders  ar» 
well  supplied  for  near-by  wants,  and  only  buy  when 
they  secure  concessions. 

Dairy  Produce. 
Butter  was  essentially  unchanged  to-day.  Cool 
weather  favors  holders,  as  do  light  receipts  of  gilt- 
edged  Fears  of  heavy  receipts  of  choice  to  gilt-edged 
creamery  from  the  central  tales  are  against  much 
better  prices  in  the  near  future.  All  grades  below 
choice  favor  sellers. 

Cheese  was  In  fair  demand  for  shipping,  but  the 
market  was  unchanged. 

While  eggs  were  quoted  unchanged  to-day,  the 
tone  did  not  aopear  quite  so  strong.  The  eastern 
and  Salt  Lake  eggs  appear  to  be  giving  better  satis- 
faction than  they  did  when  the  weather  was  hot. 
Vegetables. 
The  market  for  garden  truck  was  fairly  steady  to- 
day. Canners  are  heavy  buyers  of  tomatoes,  but  re- 
ceipts are  ample  to  meet  this  and  also  the  trade  de- 
mands. 

Onions  were  very  firm  to-day  with  a  slight  advance 
obtained  for  the  more  choice. 

There  was  a  slightly  better  demand  for  potatoes  to- 
day, but  so  far  as  we  could  learn  prices  were  un- 
changed,  unless,  perhaps,  a  slight  advance  was 
paid  for  something  extra  to  fill  special  orders. 
Fruit. 

The  market  for  fresh  fruits  was  generally  strong 
for  peaches,  pears  and  plums,  with  an  advance  for 
grapes  on  an  active  shipping  demand.  Canners 
were  in  the  market  for  peaches.  For  Zinfandel 
grapes  817  to  ?20  per  ton  was  bid. 

Dried  peaches  were  oB^ering  freely  to-day,  which 
caused  buyers  to  reduce  bids  fully  one  cent  per 
pound;  other  dried  fruits  were  unchanged. 

Raisins  were  quiet.  It  is  said  that  free  sales  are 
being  made  in  a  quiet  way  for  shipping  East. 

Quite  an  active  demanl  is  reported  this  season 
for  unpeeled,  quartered,  dried  Bartlett  pears.  Choice 
bleached  sell  from  first  hands  at  10@11>4  cts  ^  lb. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  has  ruled  barely  steady  throughout 
the  weeek.  The  low  range  of  values  for  bullocks  is  a 
disappointment,  for  usually  when  fruit  begins  to  get 
scarce  and  prices  higher,  beef  grows  stronger. 
Mutton  sheep  and  hogs  are  essentially  unchanged. 
Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  has  meet  with  an  active  demand  at  better 

E rices.  The  improved  call  was  due  to  the  Jewish 
oliday.  Receipts  have  been  quite  firm,  but  the 
quality  was  poor  to  good,  choice  still  being  few  and 
far  between. 

Beans  which  have  been  steadily  shading  off  made 
a  slight  jump  to-day  owing  to  a  large  operator  enter- 
ing the  market  as  a  buyer. 

Honey  is  still  scarce  and  wanted  for  both  home  and 
shipping. 

The  hop  crop  on  this  coast  is  now  claimed  to  be 
considerably  less  than  had  been  estimated.  Some 
place  the  total  outturn  at  about  77,000  bales.  While 
the  crop  is  light,  yet  we  think  it  will  go  over  the 
above  figures. 

Fall  wools  are  coming  in  quite  freely,  but  the 
market  is  inactive  owing  to  the  receipts  being  largely 
defective.  The  more  choice  grades  are  beginning  to 
come  in,  hut  the  supply  as  yet  is  not  sufficient  to  In- 
duce buying  except  at  prices  favoring  buyers. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oboloe  selected,  in  good  paokagea.  fetch  an  adTanoe  on  the 
quotations,  while  verr  poor  gradet  sell  leu  than  the  lower 

quotations.  Septkmhrk  20,  1892. 

Limes,  Mei  ....  4  50  @  5  00  i    Fruit  in  bulk  to  canners: 

Do  Cal   —  a     —  jPears,  IJ  o2;  Piuras,  white,  li 

Lemons,  box....  6  00  @  7  00  (*2c;  colored,  K"  Hr;  Peaches, 
Do  Sicily  choice  —  @  —  'freestone  hjI  cllugs,  U<«2J. 
Strawberries,  per  cheat—  I  Kxtra  i  hoice  fruit  tor  special 
Longwortb...  —  @  ~  I  purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
Sharpleas  ....  7  00  ^  9  00  Ion outsiJe  tiuotatiuns. 
Peaohee,  box...  60  @  90  .beets,  sk,,,, 
Do  Mountain...  70  Qt  1  00  Carrots,  sk. 
Bl'kberrice  #  ch  3  00  @  4  00  iokra.  irr.  lb. . . . 
Figs,  bik  box. . .     40  (a     75  Do  green  box.. 

Do  White   30  («    50  Parsnips,  ell. . . 

Apples   40  ^     66  I  Peppers,  drv.  lb 

Do  Choice   75  @  1  CO  Do  grn  Ohili,  bx 

Oanteloupes,  pr  [Do  do  Bells 

crate    75  to)  1  50   Turuipi,  ctl. . 

Melons,  pr  100  .  5  00  <st\i)  OO  Cabbage,  100  Sx 

Nutmegs,  I'  box     36  @     76  Oarlic,  lb  

iSquiwli,  Hum,  bx 

40  iToiuatoes,   

50  Do  Kiver  Irg  bx 


flrapea,  pr  bx  - 

Do  White   25  ® 

Do  Black   25  (ft 

Do  Muscats   35  ($ 

Do  Tokays   60  M 

Prunes,  Hung'n  —  w 

Do  (jcriTian   50  (ft 

Do  (!oe  «  (iold'dp  rO 

I'lums,  S(  box..  60  (fO 

Pears   26  M 

Do  Bartlett....  1  00  @ 


76  !do  do  Wax,  lb,. 
—  lUucuinbers,  box 

75  I  Mushrooms  .... 

76  Egg  Plant,  bx.. 
60  tlreen  Corn,  box 
75  Mar'fat  Squash, 

1  60  I  ilton  


75 

40  « 

16  m 

IS  <s 

35 

1  2S 

10  % 

30  @ 

40 

25  a 

40 

60  % 

60 

li 

30  (a 

60 

25  (a 

36 

20  (* 

36 

'  °2  ^ 

I  60 

3 

20  «« 

3U 

-  « 

20  & 

40 

75  S 

1  OO 

8  00  @ia  00 

Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Sisal,  3  yarns   9 

Do,  2  yarns,  light   9J 

Duplex,  3  yarns   9 

Manila,  3  yarns,  heavy  ...lOi 
Pure  Manila,  3  and  4  y  rns  12 
Do,  2  yarns,  light  121 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manila  Hop,  in  balls, 

tarred   Hi 

Do,  Orape-Vlne,  In  balls 

or  coils  12 

Do,  Spring  16 

Duplex  Hop.  Id  balls,  tar'd  91 
Do,  Grape-Vine,  in  balls 

or  coils  lOi 


Continue fi  nn  vert  ■^age 
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September  24,  1892. 


General  Produce. 


Extra  oholoe  In  good  paokxes  fetch  an  adrance  on  top 
anotaUoua,  wnile  »Br»  pooi  gradn  wU  leu  than  the  lows. 
qaotaUoBB.  Septemiier  20,  1892. 

BKAN8  AND  PBA8       Do  fair   125  0  - 

Buo  otl   I  ;i3  (g  2  16  Oommou  ... 

Batter   2  50  @ 


Pea. 

Bed  

Pink  

Small  White 

liarge  White. . 
liady  Waab... 


2  25  W  2  33 


3J  ionora   1  1  35 


HOPb. 


3  00 


Fid  Peaj.Wkere 

Do  erren   1  75 

DoNliei  1  50 

Split   4  50 

BUTTEE. 
CaL  Poorto  faU.ttl7  @ 
Do  good  to  choice  22  (a 
Do  Oiltedgud...  K  @ 
Do  Creamery  rolU  24  @ 
Dodoante'lKe..  31  @ 
Eastern,  ladle....  17  & 

rial.  Pickled          21  @ 

Cal.  Keg   20  @ 

CHEESE 
Oal,  choice  cream    9  @ 
Do  fair  to  good  Hist 
Do  gilt  edged..     —  (3 

Do  Rkim   5  Crf 

Youug  America    —  (g 

EGGS. 
Oal.  •'  as  Is,"  doz.   18  (3 

Do  shaky   H  & 

Do  oa>.dled   21  (<< 

Do  ct.oice   27  & 

■  ■ "        35  @ 


2  25  (g  2  35  1892  Bid   18  @  20 

;  j  15  0  2  30  FLOUR. 
,  3  20  @  2  3)  I  Sxtra,  OityMIUi  4  00  @  — 
2  CU  (d  2  15  DoOountiyHIUi  4  00 

.2  10  ^  2  20  '  luperline   2  60 

2  80  (a  3  16  I  NUTS-JoBBiNO. 

-  :  WalnuU.  OaL  lb  6!« 

1  90  DoOhoice   8iS 

Do  paper  shell. . 
&.lmouds,  eft  shl.    11  @ 
Paper  sbHll   13 


5  50  I 


7  hi 

11  I 

i4ii 
3ii 


Hard  Shell.... 

Brazil,   

Pecans  small. 

Do  large  

Peanuts  

Gilberts   11  ^ 

Hickory   7  @ 

Chestoute   lli@ 

ONIONS. 

SiWerskiu   SO  @ 

FOTATOKb. 

Kiver  Kcdl   60  @ 

bari>  KtMe,  ctl.     50  m 

Peerless   60  @ 

Garnet  C'liiUes  60  ® 
Kurbank  8eedliiig850  (g 
Do  do  balinas  .  8) 


17  @ 
21  (d 

24  lit 


65 

11  Kiver  Kcdl   60  @  70 

6S  bari>  Kt»e,  ctl.     50  Uj  65 

12  Peerless   60  @  70 

75 

20  Kurbank  8eedliiig850  (ce  75 
16  Do  do  balinas  .   8)  @  1  U5 

25  Sweet    1  00  fa  1  60 

30     Eitra  chuice  sell  fur  more 
money, 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  50  @  7  SO 

Roosters.old....  6  (0  «t  7  OO 

Do  young  6  CO  (a  7  00 

Broilers,  small. .  3  00  «  3  60 

Do  large   3  SO  (oe  4  00 

Fryers   4  00  ®  5  00 

Ducks  5  0)  @  5  SO 

do,  large          6  00  @  — 

do,  extra  large  7  00  @  — 
Gleuse.  pair..      .  1  25       1  7S 

rurkeys,  Oobl'r.     19  @    a  I 

Uiddllngs'  19  50  (^21  SO  ,  Turkeys,  Hens.      18  W  20 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  IS25  00     All  kinds  of  Poultry  if  poor 

Manhattan  Food  ^  ctl.       :or  aniall.  sell  at  less  th»)i 

cabinet   (cc  8  00  iiuoted;  if  large  and  in  goocl 

HAY.  icouditiuu,  they  sell  for  more 

Wheat,  per  ton.  7  00  ^    —  ittiau  quoted. 

Do  choice   @12  00  i  Manhattan  Egg  Pood 

Wheat  and  Oala  7  00  ®10  00  '   ^  lO'Mt)  cabiuet. 


Do  fresh  laid. 
Dodo  sled  wbt3 
Paatern  "as  is". 
J)o  ;;audled. . .  . 

Do  selected  

Outside  prices  for  selected 
large  e^gs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  i,izes -small  eggs 
are  tjard  to  sell. 

PKBD 

Bran,  ton  14  SO  (?16  00 

Peedmeal          27  00  ^3u  CO 

Or'd  Barley....  19  00  jfiO  50 


8U@ 
86  ag, 

92jf 
9651 


Wild  Oata   6  00  @  9  00 

Cultivated  do..  6  00  <»  8  00 

Barley   5  00  @  8  UO 

Alfalfa   7  00  «  ii  00 

Clover   8  00  @  10  00 

Htraw,  bale  ....     30  C4  50 

QKAIN,  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  otl.     70 /d 

Do  Good  

Do  Choice  

Do  Brewing  .... 
Do  do  Choice.., 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Do  Chevalier.... 
Dodo  Giltedge. 

Buckwheat  

Com,  White.... 
YeUow,  large...  1  23SS 

DosmaU   1  271  _ 

Oata,  milling....  1  30  m 
Feed,  Oholoe... 

Do  good  

Do  bkir  

Do  Commou. . , 

Surprise   1  47  J 

Black  Oal  1  05 

Do  Oregon 


I  1  10 


rKOVlSlONB. 
Oal. Bacon, be'Ty,lti  11  S 

Medium   12  ^ 

Light   ISJo 

Laid   S  q 

Oal.  Sm'k'd  Beef    II  i| 
Hams,Oal  salt'd     12  @ 
do  Eastern...     13  <$ 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   -  (2 

□lover,  Red. 

White  

Flaxseed  

Hemp. 


15  I 

25  I 
2  00  I 
31 

1  15  S  1  25   tlustard,  yellow      4  < 

2  00  —  do  Brown  ....  SJ 
1  30      1  3;j  WOOL. 


I  27if 
1  224  S 
1  13  S 

1  05  @ 


Sprino,  1892. 

-  Humb'tiMen'clnol?  @ 

—  Sac'to  valley          16  @ 

—  S  Joaquin  valley    11  & 

-  Oala'v*  rthH.     16  S 

—  <)r'^on  Eastern.  124® 

—  do  valley   18  @ 

-  So'n  Coast,  det. .     10  S 

-  Nevada  (Slate).     15  @ 
Fill,  1892. 


Gray  1  22iW  1  30  San  Joaq  n,  plain   6  O 


Rye   1  Od      1  10 

*inieat,  milling 

Gilt  edged....  1  35  @  - 

Do  Oholoe          1  32m  — 

Do  fair  to  good..  1  30  ^  — 

Shipping,  oho'ce  1  30  «  — 

Do  good  1  27i(3  — 

*  Buyers*  bids. 


do  mountain . 

du  lamb  

HONEY. -1832  OK'. 
WhiteComb,3-Ib  9Ka 
do  do  1-tb  frame 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeswax,  lb.... 


9  «e 


Hid 

7  @ 

25  S 


Dried  fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  .^lerchants  for  coubignmentti  by  growers. 
Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the  bigbeet  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  spedfl  d,  are  for  fruit  in  sacks;  add 
for  50-Ib.  boxes  tc  per  lb.,  a.id  for  25-lb  boxes,  fc  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLES -1892.  Do  do  fancy  13  @- 

Bun-dried,  i's,  com'on  2i@  3i  Sun-dr,  pl'd,  prime, bl.--  @  — 

Do  do  prime   3Jg  4  Do  do  choice  —  @— 

Do  do  choice   4     4i  Do  do  fancy  —  @— 

Do  «iioed,  commou...  Sj'd  4  Evap.peeled,  in  boxes. 

Do  do  prime   4      4S    choice.  17J@- 

Do  do  choice.    458  5!  Do  do  fancy   20  <a— 

Evap.  bl.,ring,50-lMii  8  ®  9  PE.\BS-I892. 

Fancy  Ijiglitr.  Sun-dried,  quarters...-  O  3 

APKiUUT8-1892.         DosUced  4@5 

Sun-dned.  unbl.  com.  4J^  5i  Evap,  sliced,  In  boxes.  7^8 

Do  do  prime  6i  a  8  Do  ring  do  9  aio 

Do  do  choice   9  (glu  PLUMS  1892. 

Do  hieaohed.  prime.. .12jf—  Pitted,  sun-dried    lOgll 

Do  do  choice  13i@—  Do  evap. boxes, abolce  —  @— 

" "   ?—  Do  do  do  f«icy  —  (g~ 

I  -  Uupitted   4  (s  5 


Du  do  fancy  144( 

Evap.  choice,  lnboxee.15  ( 

Do  fancy,  do  15i' 

FlG.S-1692. 

Sun-dried,  black  443  5 

Do  white.  3  S- 

Do  do  washed  -  (A  ■ 

Do  do  fancy  —  (a— 

Dodo  pressed  —  @  — 

Bmyrua  boxes  —  & — 

Do  sack."  —  @— 

CiRAPE8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  stomless...  3S3 

Do  unptHmmml   1*^  2 

NECTARINES-18JJ. 

Red.  sun-dried   8  0  9 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes...— 


White,  Bun-dried  9i  «fll 

Do  evaporated .  ..      —  @— 

PEAOUE8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 
common,  bleached . . 

Do  do  prime,  do  10 

Do  do  choice,  do  12 


PRUNES -1892. 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  rj@  8 
Do  grade<l,  60  to  100..  Hiifi  9 

Do  do  40  to  60   11  (pl-i 

Fancy  nell  for  mor^  money. 

RAISINB-1892. 
I L  o  n  d  o  n  Layers, 

cluster,  *l  bx....l  90  a2  00 
'Do  ch  icest  do....l  t^O  @1  70 
Dopiime,  S)bi....l  40  (§1  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  Vbi..   —  (a  — 

Do  choice,  do  1  25  §1  30 

Do  faucy,  do   —  @  — 

Uostem  isl  MuBca- 

4  @  5J 


teU,  in  sacks,  ^  lb 

—  Stemmed  dodo  

heedless  do  do  

Do  do  9  20-tb  bx... 

—  -Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs 

—  Do  bleached, iu  bis 

—  ,   Halves,  quartets  and  eighths 


Dodofancf  ..  ...121@_  26,  60  and  76  oenU  higher  re- 
Evap.onpe Id, choice. 121®-  spectively  than  whole  boxes. 


Live  Stock. 


BE£F. 

Btall  fed  6  6 

Gran  fed,  extra          5  ^ 

First  quality   41* 

Beoond  quality  4  $ 

Third  qiuillty  3  5 

Bulla  and  thin  Oow«...3  a 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  44^ 

l>o  light    ih 

Dairy  eji 


I  MUTTON. 

-  iWethera   6ja— 

-  Ewea   6  <ft— 

-  IDo  Spring  Ti"*— 

-  i  BOGS. 

I-  'Light,  V  ftp,  cents  f}S— 

-  Medium   5  — 

jHeavy  4ja_ 

!-  Soft   4  @_ 

I—  Feeder!  35  a— 

I—  I  Stock  Hoes.  34@— 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 

Oalcutta,  spot   {S^  q 

Wool  Bags   36,^  3a 

Wine. 

Red  and  White  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vint- 
age of  1891,  per  gal.  In  cellar  loUi   12®  20 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 

At  New  York. 

Sept.  11.— Two  carloads:  Birllett  Poars,  $?<a3.10; 
B3llfl')wer  Pears,  «1.6i;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  #1.70; 
Malaga  Grapes.  (11.23.  .„ 

Sept.  15— Oue  carlrad:  Bartlett  Pears,  «3@4.10; 
Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $1. SO.  „  „  „ 

Sept.  16  —Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2  30i''2  85; 
Beurre  Hardy  I'ears,  81.5.5;  German  Prunes,  *1.45(« 
1  75-  Duchess  Pears,  tl  80;  Beurre  Clalrgeau  Peats, 
81.60(31.80;  Onondaga  Pesrs,  8l.50vr  l.65;  Silver  Prunes, 
Sl.20^1  8";  Icuwith  rlums,  <1. 25(5/1  40. 

Sept  18  — Three  carloads:  Salway  Peaches,  *U.r 
1.55:  George's  Late  Peaches,  »l('f  I. ."iS;  tniiig  Peaches. 
81.05@1  25;  B*rtlelt  Peais,  S!.y<Xic;i  20;  Vicar  Hears, 
SI  45;  Kellenberg  Prunes,  83.05;  half  crates  Tofeay 
(drapes,  81. '-Wi  10;  half  crat.  s  Muscat  Grapes,  65@85c; 
Purple  Damascus  Grapes,  tim;le  crates,  82.05 

Sept.  19  —One  carload:  Silway  Peaches,  81.20t.< 
1.35;  Cling  Peaches,  rl.20('fl.65;  Yellow  Peaches,  «1  08; 
George's  Late  Peaches.  »1  40;  Bartlett  I'tars,  *2  26(" 
2.70;  half  boxes  Pears,  S1.56;  Felleuberg  Prunes,  83  10; 
Hrench  Prunes,  il;  hall  crate  Muscat  <irapes,  35c(ii 
81.10;  half  crate  Tokay  Grapes,  SI. 35@l  90;  Grapes,  65c. 

At  Chicagro. 
Sept.  14.— Three  carloadf:  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.60er 
2.60;  Figs,  eoc;  Tokay  Grapes,  70c@Sl  68;  Mu-cai 
Grapes,  75c(§)il;  Malaga  Grapes,  GOwinc;  Peaches,  9uc 
(a$140;  tears,  81.15(!{2  25  Plums,  «1.05t!fl55;  Seckel 
Pears,  SOc 

Sept.  14.— Four  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  $2  30(«2.85; 
hall  crates,  $l.l6(nl.45;  Muscat  Grapes,  halt  crates,  75 
(n)90e;  Silver  Prunes.  *l  05(if  I.IO;  l-\-llenbtrg  Prunes. 
S1.45;  German  Prunes,  *1.46(§)1.50;  Salway  Peaches, 
*1  35;  (;ling  Peaches,  Sl.i  fe;  .Stiawberry  Peaches,  81.26; 
Baitlett  I'ears,  82  2ii(a2.6.'')  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  82.10; 
Beurre  Clairgeau  I'ears,  tl  9iJ;  Uuoudaga  Pears,  81.85. 

Sept  15.— Tnrce  carloads;  0  ,e  carload  nf  Straw- 
berry Cling  Peaches  averagtd  81.30;  Bartlett  Peers, 
$1.75@2."5;  Beurre  Hardy  Peats  82  05(.'2.25;  Beurre 
ulairgeau  Pears,  8l.6:'n"1.90;  White  Uojenne  Pears. 
§1.60;  Duchess  Pears,  #1.70(?'1.85;  Beurre  Diel  Hesrs, 
Si  50;  Tokay  Grapes,  half  dates,  $1.05;  Muscat  Grapis 
half  crates,  66(rt70c;  Gros  Prunes,  81.75;  German 
Prunes,  81.35i!fl  50;  Silver  Prunes,  81. 

Sept.  15.— iwo  carloads:  Natoma  Muscat  Grapes 
to-day  at  auction  lor  81  85  per  crate. 

Sept.  16.— Two  carloads:  Mufccat  (irapes,  per  single 
crate,  81.75@1.80;  Peaches.  *1.25  per  box. 

Sept.  16 —Four  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears.  $2®2  60; 
Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  82  25;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  81.05. 
Beurre  Clairgeau  Peais,  S2;  Tokay  Grapes,  ha  f  crates, 
81.65;  Malaga  Grapes,  sue;  .Salway  Peaches,  81  50; 
German  Prunes.  81.4,'i 

S  pi.  18— Thiee  carloads:  Halt  crate  Muscat 
Grapes,  Slc^l.lS;  double  crate  Muscats,  »l.80('f2.25. 
double  craie  Tokay  Grapes,  8;{(ai3  55;  single  crate 
Tokays,  81  25@1  85;  Japan  Plums,  81.6";  half  boxes 
Seckel  Pears,  81.60;  Bartlett  Pears.  $2  55(<t2  90;  hall 
boxes  Bartlett  Pears  81.35;  Vicar  Pears,  81.30. 

Sept.  19  -Four  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears  Si  35tf<!2.85; 
Beurre  Hardy  Pears.  82. '.ifi:  Beurre  t;lairgeau  I'ears, 
8i(a)2  05;  Duchess  Pears,  81.90;  Winter  Nelis  I'ears,  8.50, 
Strawberiy  Cling  Peaches,  81  20,  tJuiQies.81  30:  Mala- 
ga Grapes,  half  crates,  "ac;  Silver  Prunes  K1.25;  Ger- 
man Piunes,  #1.56(cei.60.  Some  fruit  in  bad  order  sold 
for  less. 

Sept.  19 —Nine  carloads:  Pearhes,  65c((r$1.45;  T'-'kay 
Grapes,  single  crates,  6).  (rtSI. 70;  double  crates.  !3  0.') 
(.i3.55;  Muscat  Grapes,  si"gle  crates.  ."^O  ■('($1  7ft;  double 
crates,  82.25;  Winter  >'elis  Pears,  81  2.5(rt  1.35;  Orange 
Cling  Peaches,  25c;  Bartlett  Pears,  82(«3 10;  half 
boxes,  8I.3^;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  8195;  Cornice 
Pears,  $2  50;  German  Prunes.  $15:');  Malaga  Grap.  s, 
poor  condition,  46(i(75c;  Silver  Prunes,  *l.l0ffll.25, 
Felleuberg  Prunes,  81.40;  Egg  Plums,  81.60;  lapau 
Plums,  $1  50!§1  70:  Dojeune  Pears,  $  ('12  50;  Beurrt 
Hardy  Pears,  82  55;  Onondaga  fears.  *2  75;  Salway 
teaches.  81.45;  <;iiug  I'eaches,  70c®sl.l5;  Plums,  $1  40. 

Sept.  20.— Kour  carloads;  Muscat  Grapes,  double 
crates,  82.2('(.(2.30;  sinale  crates,  93((!C81  10;  Tokay 
•irapes,  single  crates,  Jlfojl  35;  double  crates,  8;i.55; 
Peaches.  9ic(<if81.35;  Pears,  8!;  Biierre  Clairgeau 
Pears  81. 70f^2.25;  BofC  Pears,82.2.'ii(>2  30;  Bartlett  Pears, 
81.76i.i2.90;  Cornice  Pears,  *1.55v' 2.50;  D  (yenne  Pears, 
«l.3u(al.40;  Vicar  Pears,  81  30;  Duchess  Pears,  81. .S5- 
Buerre  Hardy  Pears,  <2  26;  Diel  Pears,  $1  25(ffl.75; 
D'AIljou  Pears.  81.80v/'2  20;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  $1.36tff 
1  50;  tiuinces,  *1.65. 

Sett.  2t.— Five  carloads:  B»rtlett  Pears,  82.70<ai 
2.75;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears.  82.3.5('f2  40;  Bellflower 
Pears,  82  40;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  82.05;  Salway 
Peaches,  tl.iOigl  25:  George's  Late  Peaches  81.20; 
Picquet  Late  Peaches,  81.26vn.30;  Tokay  Grapes, 
82  26(«2  85;  half-crates,  $l.25<ai.60;  Muscat  (irapes, 
half-crates,  81.05('tl.l5;  German  Prunes,  81.50;  French 
Piunes,  81.20. 

At  Minneapolis. 

Sept.  14.— Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears.  $2  55(01 
82  60;  half-boxes,  81 '20;  Winter  Nelis  Pears  half 
boxes,  8r20;  Tokay  Grapes.  82.20('>2  3i;  half-crates, 
95c@81  '.'5:  Muscat  Grapes,  81.40;  half-crates,  05(a65c- 
Salway  Peaches,  $2  15(31.30;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,' 
81.15;  Picquet  Peaches,  $1.10. 

Sept.  15  —  Three  carloads:  Pears,  $2  \b®2  75- 
Peaches.  8I.25(g)1.50;  Mu-cat  Grapes,  70c(®$l  50;  To- 
kay Grapes,  $1.25. 

Sent.  18  —Three  carloads;  Pears,  82  20(^2.50  box. 
The  Porter  Brothers  Company  sold  yts  erday  fur  ac- 
count of  Florin  shippers  a  car  ot  Grapes.  Single 
crate  Muscats,  SSccjn  05;  single  crate  Tokays,  $l.35C'» 
81.45;  Rose  de  Peru,  80(!r90o;  gross  sale  on  this  car, 
$900. 

Sept  19.— One  carload:  Sfawberry  Cling  Peaches 
to  day  at  auction  at  an  average  of  81. SO  per  box. 

Sept.  20  — Two  c-irloa(ls:  Pe.fChes.  $1.20(rfl  50- 
Muscat  Graues,  3f)(*85c;  Tokay  Grapes,  65(al  35-  Rose 
de  Peru  Grapes,  70c.  ' 

Sept.  20.— Three  carloads;  Bartlett  Pears,  8!  90(rt3- 
Salway  Peaches.  8l.l0'ai.25;;Orange  Cling  Peache*' 
$1  10;  Strawberry  Cling  Peaches,  81.10;  Tokay  Grapes' 
$180m2.30;  half-crates,  85((n81.2.5;  Muscat  Grapes' 
half-crates,  55(;r9oc;  Cornlchon  Grapes,  half-crates' 
$l.25(£fl.35;  Picquet  Peaches,  81(91.30. 

At  Omaha, 

Sept.  15.— Two  carloads:  Peaches,  81.25(S)1.50;  Pears, 
81.25(«el.75. 

.,^,^„Bi'„^'-~'^''°  Peaches,  3l.l6@l.86;  Pears, 

8l.30@2. 

Sept.  19 —Four  carloads  :  Peaches.  1(81. 25- Tokay 
Grapes,  $l.25rciil  50;  Pears,  *2@2.50;  Grapes,  75c(«8l  50- 
Muscat  Grapes,  75c@81. 

At  New  Orleans. 

Sept  16 -Three  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes.  $.'.45® 
$2.50;  half-crates,  81'.' 1.26;  Muscat  Grapes,  $1.75;  hall- 
crates,  90c(g81:  Coruichon  Grapes,  half-crates,  81  25- 
Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  half  crates,  90b;  Red  Nectarines," 
81.10;  Bartlett  Pears,  81.25(s92.30. 

At  Boston. 

Sept.  16.— Two  carloads;  German  Prunes,  81  35- 
Sliver  Prunes.  $l@l.35;  Ickwith  Plums,  81  30;  Bartlett 
Pears,  8-2  26:  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  81  60®  1  70-  Beurre 
gau-geau  Pears,  81.60;  Duchesi  Pears,  81.00;  (^iuinces, 

Sept.  19.— Two  carloads:   Tokay  Grapes,  82  60-  half 
«,™,o'i  «1.10i"1.50;  Muscat  Grapes,  hilf  crates,'  96c<« 
Sa'way  Peaches,  Sl.SOigl  75;  Banlelt  Pears  81  20- 
Winter  Seckel  Pears.  81. 1.5(»:.55.  .  «i-'o. 


California  Inventors 


Should  consult 
DEWEY&  00. 

....  c  «  '  —  -   —  Americam 

AM)  F..KEi.)s  Patknt  .s, ,i,ui roRM,  for  obtaining  Patents 
r.fi'.T.'"^    l.stal,li»bea  in  1860.   Their  long  eipSnence  as 
Journalist*  and  large  practice  as  Patent  attornJys  enables 
F"^"  Inventors  far  better  sertce  than 

they  can  oMaIn  elsewhere  Send  for  free  circular,  of  infor- 
mation..  No  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  Cal 


PARTICULAOOTICEI 

REAL  BARGAINS  IN  PROPERTY. 

S5.500 -Choice  20acre  Fruit  Tract  near  Hay  wards;  10 
teres  liiaring  trees. 

»7,00O-Kutire  Block  (6  lores)  Pa'o  Alto  Tract,  near 
Stanf.  rd  Uo'versity. 

9*.i.9O0  -  Eighty  iSI)  acres,  Los  Gates,  partly  improved; 
ortt-r  wanted. 

9  IS.VOO  -Twenty-live  (25)  acres  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co., 
V4  acres  iu  fruit. 

820O   Cluice  Lots  (5ix3]C),  Town  of  Belmont. 

«1.700  Cho  re  Lot  (40x1301,  N.  W.  Cor.  i9th  Ave.  ami 
E.  17tli  M  ,  Oakland. 

92,.')00-Four  Lota  In  City  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
loca'e  1  ami  cheap 

8I2.000 -A  very  desirable  Reaideoce  and  Lot  (140x150). 
lath  ave.  and  E.  17lb  St.,  Oakland. 

Tb^ae  jjrorerties  arc  offered  on  the  most  favorable  t<'rins, 
and  they  are  to  l>e  sold.    Apply  at  once. 

JOUn  F.  BYXREK, 
Ho.  4»  market  Street,,  Ham  Frsnciaco. 


^eeds,  Hapt^,  tic. 


OROVILLE  NURSERIES, 

W.  W.  WILL,  Propristor 

OROVILLE,   -   -   -  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 


Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

]  have  to  offer  the  coming  planting  season 
the  followiDg  btock: 

PEACHES,  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES, 
APRICOTS.  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

My  tree3  arc  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pests  of  any 
kind,  and  are  raised  on  well-drained  foulhill  eoil  by 
myaeif    Coiresporulence  ectlicueil. 


San  Eanoa  Valley  Nursery. 

A  Fine  Asiortment  of  BecidaonB  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  1 -year-old,  |:rown  on  New 
Land  Without  Irrigation.  Large  Stock  of 

ALMONDS,  JUNE  BUDDED. 

We  can  guarantee  every  tree  we  have  grown  tree  to 
lable  an  I  free  from  pest. 

We  desire  an  order  from  every  fruit  section  ot  the 
State  and  solicit  a  liberal  correspondence. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Danville,  Contra  Costa  County,     -  CuI. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAF  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CtiAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canraasers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  HMITH,  TackTille, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  B.  THOMAS  It  HON.  VUalla. 


HEADaUA&TERS 

For  Kare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornameotal  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc 

Plants  salely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

REASONEK  BROS 
Oneco,  Fls. 


NAPA  VULLEYtuRSERll 

E3TAli'I3HFD  1873. 
 AN  EXCEPriONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  tni 
home  grown. 

^ur8eries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  ol 
proprietor  at  aausal  Fruit  Farm,  H  miles  north  ot  Stft. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


100,000   EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  ^AR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plam.  onerrc,  Peacb,  Apricot 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Qrape  VlLea 
and  Small  Fruits. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREKS  I 

Oracge,  Letnon,  Lime,  Oilve,  Japan  Perslm- 
mv^n,  and  a<l  kinds  of  Nut-dearlng 
Trees  Shade  and  urnamentai 
■Jrees,    Sbrubs.  Etc 

IMPORTED  FEUIT  TREE  SEEDLISOS 

Ask  f  jr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  MarysviHe  Cal. 


«i,oo;>iin<;ton  (i»nn:NiX)  nukskry. 
600  ACRES.  13  GREENHOUSES. 

TT  R  F  Catalogue 
■     ■   m^Hha%^      Mailed  Free. 

AlPLANTS 

We  offer  a  large  and  tin.*  8t^»ck  of  ev.-rj- flescriptioool 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings  un  i 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings- 
Est¥biishedJ852. 

Phienix  Nursery  Company, 

Dcc».or«  k>!ilII.M:V  TlTTI.i;  ^  (U.,  HLOOn I.V(iTU.>,  ILL 


SANTA  ROiA  NURSERIES. 

(Successor  to  Li  thfr  Bi'Bkask.) 

PEARS.  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIO  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

JN'O  Xx-X-lRAtlOXl.. 

^J"o  Svilastlt-ULtlias. 

S-rr'  S  w  price  list  free  on  application 


CORELESSPEAR 

liMIKEL¥>  K«  .  I.  it'- 
Is'o  stH^d  nor  t  ore. 
A  Perfect 
U'ouder. 


1  to  1  ii  I  each. 

_        Cnn  Ii^  prrnfirr^-l  rhott. 

Good  iSliliiper  A  Keeper. 
Y<  '11  will  wan  t  tliem. 
■Write  to  headquartenifor  full  <li.s<  ripli<)ii  and  prleea 
J.  S.  f'OIililNS  &  SON,     ^Hoorestown,  N.  J. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Al80  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  OrnameLtal  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatioui. 

PLANTS    IN   OREAT  VARIETX. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  0.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ALMO]\rD  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  at>plication.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH 
FRENCH  PRUNE.    All  kinds  ot  loading;  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  made  for  lialing  trees.  Aildraa 

Davisville  Nurseries,  .  -  .  .  Davisville,  Oal. 
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BUCKEYE  PUMPS. 


c 


s 


M 


OLUMBIA  STEEL  MILL. 


New  in  Principal.   Beautiful  in  A|ii>earaiice. 

Powerful  in  Operation. 

Contains  Covered  In- 
ternal Gear. 


Its  Fans  form  a  true  spiral,  use  all  the  wind  and  have  no 
back  suction.  It  is  steel  braced,  perfectly  balanced,  powerful, 
durable  and  low  priced. 


Strong,  Handsome, 
place  or  work 


EflBcient  and  in  styles  suited  for  any 


BUG 

K 
EYE 


UNEQUALLED 

111  tlifllneof 

Pumping  Windmills. 

■  We  snllcil  tiieclost  st 
i  iivestiKHtion.  AIpo 
Iron  Turhine  Wind- 
millfl,Uiickeye  Foroe 
and  L,ift  Pumps,  T.'ink  and 
Spray   Pumps  BUCKEYK 
Lawn  Mowers.  Irou  i'eucing, 
Cresting,  etc. 
Write  for  circulars. 


LOW  DOWN! 

FOUR  WHEELS,  LIMBER  TONGUE. 

The  Buckeye  is  THE!  Drill  for  California  We 
can  give  you  Boe  Drills,  fchoe  Drills  or  Press 
Drills.  The  demand  for  them  shows  their  supe- 
riority.  Sales  talk.    The  Buckeye  is  the  best. 


Buckeye  Spring.|Tootli  Harrow  .land  Seeder 


FRANK  BROTHERS, 

33  and  35  Main  Street.  San  Francisco. 


A  PERFECT  BROADCAST  SEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR 


Agricultural  Fairs. 

District  Fairs. 

NO.         PLACE  AND  SEC'Y.  DATE. 

-Stockton  Sept.  19-Oct.i 

5 —  Santa  Clara,  George  H.  Bragg  .  .Sept  26-Oct  5 

6 —  Los  Angeles  Oct.  3-5 

7—  Salinas  City,  J.  J.  Kelley  Oct.  4-8 

10—  Yreka,  C.  S.  Smith  Oct.  5-8 

11 —  Sierraville,  Fred  Blinraan  Oct,  3-7 

12 —  Lakeport,  H.  A.  McCraney  Sept.  27,  Oct.  i 

14 —  Santa  Cruz,  Oscar  L.  Gordon  Oct.  10-15 

15—  Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  Oct.  11-16 

16—  San  Luis  Obispo,  J  H.  Barrett,  Sept  27-Oct  i 
18 — Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sept.  27-30 

20 —  Auburn,  F.  D.  Adams  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

21 —  Fresno.  J.  M.  Reuck  Sept.  26-Oct.  i 

26 —  lone,  C.  T.  La  Gravp  Sept.  27-30 

27—  Redding,  H.  R.  Hi  dion  

28—  San  Bernardino  Oct.  ir-15 

32—  Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Beckett  Oct  3-7 

33 —  Hollister,  A.  D.Shaw  Oct.  11-15 

35 —  Merced  

36 —  Vailejo  Oct.  4-8 

38 — Modesto  Sept.  28-Oct.  I 

Our  Ageuts 

J.  C.  HoAG— San  Francisco. 

R.  G  Baii,ey— San  Francisco. 

Geo  Wilson— Sacramento.  Cal. 

Samttkl  B.  Cl:ff— Creston,  (:b.\. 

Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Leb — Tehama  Co 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oreeon. 

W.  H.  Murray — California. 

E.  H  ScHAEFPLK— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Co'g. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 

Chas.  E.  Townsend— Nevada  and  Placer  Go's, 

8  Q  Ht78TON— MnntAna. 

Complimentary  Samples. 

Persnog  recelvioK  this  piper  marked  are  requested  to 
examire  it6  ooDtenta,  terms  of  subscription,  and  ^ive  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  ax  tar  as  practicable,  aid  In 
circulating  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  eervi  8.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 6  m  )8  ,81;  10  mos.,  $2;  15  mos.,  S3.  Extra  copiea 
mailed  fur  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  uhow  the  paper  to  othe  a. 


TO  ORCHARDISTS. 


A  respectable  married  man  desires  an  engagement  to 
take  charge  of  orchard  or  vineyard,  understands  fruit 
and  vine  culture  from  planting  to  marketing.  Oood 
references.    Address  "  H.  O.,"  office  of  this  paper. 


-  OF 


Standard-Bred  Trotting 

YOUNGSTERS 


AND 


CLEVELAND  BAY  STALLIONS, 


-  PROM  - 

Oakwood  Park  Slock  Farm, 

(Property  of  John  F  Bojd), 

DANVILLE,  CONTRA  COSTA  CO. , 
SALE  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  AT  OAKLAND  TROTTISG  PARK 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  26,1892 

KILLIP  &  CO.,  Auctioneers, 

^CATALOGUES  NOW  READY.  2i  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  8.  P. 


Edticational. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PRANOISOO.OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
$2S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  tSO. 
ESTABLISHED  18B4  tfT  Send  for  circular 


BUSINESS  OOL.LEQE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  P. 

FOB  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOtLAKS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertalnine  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  in  eveij  part  of  the  State. 
tr  Sbnd  for  Circular. 

B.  P.  HEALD,  Pf  eoldeot. 

O.  8.  HALEY.  Secretarv 


THE 


SEND   FOR   OATALOGDR   AND   PRIOB   .U3T  OP 


WHITE  IS  KING 

Of  ALL 

Sewing  Macbioes. 

simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Most  Durable  and  Com- 
plete 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO,, 


(^^^-^ . 220  M  A  R  K  E  T .  S  T.  S .  F. -.^ 
<_£LEVATOR  12  FRONT.  ST.S.F  


^MifiMM  Superior  Wood  and  Metal  Enerav- 
f  HVlfl^    'ng.  F.l«jTotn)lri((«n<1  'itereotvptin 


FRESNO  AQRICULTaRAL  WORKS,     -      -       FRESNO,  OAL. 


CALIFORNIA"'-='^--'«^« 

Ulll-ll  villi  III  p^(.,,,.(^.  iitj] 


ow  about  Califor- 
,..  HtateB.send  for  the 
M^URAlj  I*Rl*jSlftl, 

the  best  Ilhistrated  «d(1  Leading  I'annliiK  uiul  Hcirticiiltural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  60c  for  3  moe.  Twi.  sample 
„,..t„7rinc.  E.tahllshiid  1870.  DKWEV  PUBLISHINU  CO. 
no  M>rket  nt  ,  8.  t. 
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Pneumatic  Tire  Ball  Bearing  Sulkies. 

BIQH  GBADB. 

Special  to  Horseinen! 

NANCY  HANKS 

Trotted  a  mlla  with  th's 
Sullcy  in 

2:05i. 

Fastest  Mile  on  Record. 


^c^^3^    -^^.^^   ^  i^^^s^-*^  ^ce-^t*^^  ($t^^t^cy(^  'fu^c)i^r^ti/y, 

THE  ABOVE  TESTIMONIAL  IS  ONLY  ONE  OF  MANY  WHICH  WE  RECEIVE. 

It  is  the  Strongest,  Lightest,  Simplest  and  Most  Durable  Plow  in  existence,  being  by  far 
the  Lightest  Draft  Plow  made. 

We  have  them  Two,  Three  or  Four  Gang,  either  Riding  or  Walking.    Write  for  Prices. 


FARMERS 


WB  WISH  TO  CALL  YOUR 
ATTBNTK  iN  TOTBB  HAVANA 
PRE-^S  DRILL.  BY  TBE  UHB 
OF  WHICH  YOU  NOT  ONLY 


SAVE 


SEED.  BUT  YOU  ARE  ASSURED 
OF  A  GOOD  CROP  WHETHER  IT  RAINS  OR 
NOT.ANDTHERE  18  NO  IMPLKMENT  I«  THE 
MARKET  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MORE 


MONEY. 


THE     MORGAN     SP^DING^  HARROW. 


KING    OF    PULVERIZERS     FOR     HARSH,     REBELLIOUS  SOILS. 

91  ateblesN  for  PalTerlzins  Salt  Crau  und  Other  8<mU. 


c  iJV]  'lot  expected  to  work 
1  O^n*  -"ijnis  "adobe" 

fing  ...  ^Zfi/j^'-'^thr  , 
tit  still  uiai^ftQQ^-Ta^^^^  ^ 


The  style  " E  "  i3  degigned  fo-  use  in  poils  wh* re  any  oth' r  implemeDt  of  its  c  0>  i   not  expected  to  work 
lucceftRfully.    Intendt-d  for  dav,  or '*  adobe"  s*ils,  aod  particularly  for  pul  erii  •• 
clods,  ia  reduc'VK  "ado)>«  "  KUiumer-fallow  lands  to  %  condition  suitable  for  receiving 
fall  ra  us.  it  has  leaped  into  proojiDeuce  and  favor,  and  we  are  pleaded  to  say  that 
tioD,  won  Mti-'tT  Kreat  dittirulUef". 

The  Tront  e»nK**  IhrowInK  ouiward  nnd  the 
r««»r  Kikntf*  ihr4»\%inK  Inu  lird  <*m  iihp  a  nio«t 
cwmplele    |kul T«*rlx  •Hon  »!«    the  iiurf»<*e 

MBd  no  riirr«»H  or  rldi;e  la  IrfC  l«  the  m  ddle, 
a*  ih«'  reur  iranK*  throw  toMard  »aeh  other, 
leavlnc  the  w  htile  **  oat  ^-  of  the  harrow  per- 
fectly level  atnd  niuoolh. 

The  rear  i^Mnira  of  *pa4eft  are  ko  set  that 
thf'y  run  betu  een  the  front  Kanira.  thus  pr.  gent'*  g 
a  cuttiiit;  t^iirfacf  to  thu  eatth  ever:*^  threi'  IneheH. 
wbert-as  any  two-gaug  disc  or  otber  harruw  does  not  present  a 
cutting  surface  to  the  oil  aoy  nearer  than  Hix  inches.  '*wtng 
to  H»  peculiar  constructirin,  the  style  ''K"  Spading  Harruw 
will  do  three  times  the  amount  of  execution  that  any  other 
kind  of  iniplenieuc  ran  puBBibly  accomplish  iu  the  ."^ame  ti  ne. 
The  Btyie  "  K  "  is  a  double  machine,  and  >)y  reason  of  one  set 
<'f  fpadf-H  throwing  the  *oil  oue  way  and  the  otiier  sojt  throwing 
the  soil  iu  an  opppo-ite  direction,  it  accomplmhett  its  work  at 
one  operation,  or  in  go  ng  over  the  land  once  <>nly,  wh^-re  disc 
o  other  harrows  could  not  do  the  work  in  going  urer  the  land 
Jess  than  thre  or  four  tini>^H. 


l/nequalcd  for  Mecdinff  Mamraer-Fallow  Laadii. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  blade  is  the  same  a«  t'lose  used  on  the  style  *'  A  "  Harrow,  and  any  **  pointa"  let 
forth  In  regard  to  the  style  '  A  "  Harruw  apply  also  to  style  "  R."  The  style  "£"  in  unrivaled  in  Its  efTecUve- 
ness  f  >r  surface  tillage  of  all  harah,  t  uacious  soil*,  and  often  proves  an  tfTective  substitute  for  the  plow.  It  Is 
made  in  tix  sizes,  f  cm  6  to  14  feet.    Oonslueriug  the  amount  of  work  accomplisled  it  U  very  IK'ht  of  draft.  It 

loosens,  crumbles  and  lightens  the  Hoil,  does  not  pack  it,  and 
does  what  no  other  Implement  in  the  world  wtll  do,  viz:— leaves 

  th«  soil  thoroughly  pulverized,  stirring  it  from  the  bottom  up- 

ward,  li  Hue  couditir>D  and  exposed  to  the  enriching  inBuenoM 
of  suD  and  air.  It  thorough  y  cover*  ae**d  grain  and  is  a  nios^ 
economical  implement  to  use  for  his  purpose  alone.  It  will 
cover  fr  'ro  a  fourth  to  a  hf'h  more  seed  than  any  other  imple- 
ment u  ed  in  broadcast  sowing 

All  of  the  materials  entering  into  the  construction  of  the 
style  '*  K"  Harrow  reiug  of  the  best  obtufnable,  .ender  it  very 
strong  an^l  practically  indeatructib'e  No  pole  is  u  ed,  as  the 
harrow  pulls  perfectly  "  true  "  from  strong  draft  irons.  No 
unwieldy  pole  to  be  broken  out  or  cause  sore  necks  on  the 
team.   SVrice  for  prices. 


Hr-.AW    RBVER3TBLW   GANG  PLOW. 
35,000  In  U(M'.   25   Yearn  of  r<mt  nued  Miicr«»». 
The  aiost  Eeononileal  Plow  on  Enrth. 


GEM  AND^CAHOON  SEED  SOWERS. 


4.11  Hiie*  and  Mtjlcs. 


STOCKTON  WOOD  BAR  HARROWS   (WITH  DRAW-BAR). 

We  have  Circulars  descriptive  of  our  goodi,  which  we  will  send  you  at  any  time.  Adilress 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


SHAW    SL.1P   SB*  WW  OANG 
For  Deep  Plowing,  Tale  nnd  Olber  Mud  Lmii 
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Meaningless  Crowns. 

TVhen  the  inhabitants  of  a  free  country  get  to  dabbling 
with  crowns,  they  generally  make  a  mess  of  it.  This  em- 
blem o)  royalty  is  evidently  a  misfit  when  applied  to  any 
sentiment  or  article  of  produce  which  a  Republic  may 
hold  or  set  forth.  Just  now  it  is  the  old  trouble  with 
crowns  as  applied  to  raisins,  and  there  perhaps  never  ap- 
peared more  clearly  the  desirability  of  distinctively  Cali- 
fornian  raisin  brands,  which  should  have  definite  mean- 
ing and  represent  a  recognized  grade  of  produce. 

Recently,  we  noted  the  arraignment  of  some  merchants 
by  the  Fresno  Raisin-Producers'  Association  because  they 
were  marking  some  two-crown  raisins  with  three  crowns, 
but  selling  them  at  a  two-crown  price.  This,  upon  the 
face  of  it,  appeared  to  be  an  attempt  to  cut  under  the  rate 
fixed  for  three-crown  stock,  and  the  Association  was  dis- 
posed to  be  indignant  at  this  breach  of  faith  upon  the 
part  of  merchants 
who  cast  their  lot 
with  the  producers 
in  fixing  minimum 
purchase  and  sale 
prices.  It  has  since 
transpired  that  it 
has  been  the  cus- 
tom 80  long  to 
three-crown  a  two- 
crown  raisin  at  a 
two -crown  price 
that  no  reform  can 
be  accomplished 
this  season.  There- 
fore, the  Raisin 
Association,  at  a 
meeting  last  Satur- 
day, declared  as 
follows: 

This  Association 
will  not  consider  it 
a  breach  of  the  agree- 
ment to  brand  a  sec- 
ond quality  of  Lon- 
don layers  as  three- 
crown  provided  it 
was  not  sold  for  less 
than  $1.45  a  box,  and 
that  the  first  quality 
London  layers,  also 
branded  a  three- 
crown,  remain  as 
heretofore,  to  be  sold 
at  $1.65  a  box. 

Here,  then,  we 
have  first  and  sec- 
ond quality  raisins  moving  under  the  same  brand  and 
selling  at  two  prices.  It  may  not  be  desirable  to  insist 
upon  any  different  arrangement  for  this  season,  but  a 
change  -should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  not 
fair  trade  to  have  different  grades  of  produce  bearing  a 
mark  which  is  understood  to  belong  to  the  best. 

Alameda  County  Fabmebs'  Institutb  —The  meeting 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute  that  was  appointed  to  take  place 
this  fall  at  Niles  has  been  set  for  Oct.  15th.  It  was 
arranged  at  the  Livermore  meeting  that  this  Niles  meet- 
ing, as  it  takes  place  in  a  region  largely  devoted  to  fruit- 
growing, should  be  a  distinctively  horticultural  afifair. 
Several  of  the  prominent  fruitgrowers  of  the  district  have 
agreed  to  give  their  experience  in  various  lines  of  fruit- 
growing, and  with  the  free  and  intelligent  discussion 
that  always  follows  papers,  a  great  deal  of  common  sense 
and  valuable  information  is  sure  to  be  brought  out  con- 
cerning horticultural  matters.  Other  subjects  will  be 
touched  on,  no  doubt,  but  the  one  named  will  be  given 
the  most  time.  These  meetings  are  free  to  all,  and  at  this 
time  of  the  year  when  farm  work  is  "slack,"  it  is  hoped  to 
have  a  good  attendance  from  all  over  the  county. 


Another  Tobacco  Enterprise. 


By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves 

The  engraving  upon  this  page  may  strike  with  a  chill 
some  of  our  readers  who  reside  in  regions  where  winter 
is  already  beginning  to  close  its  grasp  upon  external 
nature.  The  nearer,  however,  one  draws  to  the  grand  old 
Pacific  in  this  latitude,  the  less  he  thinks  of  seasons,  and 
consigns  himself  rather  to  continued  enjoyment  of  the 
perennial  mildness  of  the  ocean  bsach.  For  weeks  to 
come,  although  the  crowds  of  summer  visitors  have  flown, 
surf-bathing  upon  the  beaches  of  southern  California  will 
be  delightful  on  all  days  not  actually  covered  by  storms. 
Our  most  popular  seaside  resorts  are,  in  a  sense,  all-the- 
year  affairs,  and  there  is  no  boarding  up  of  seaside  hotels 
as  there  is  upon  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  fact,  now  that  the 
tradewinds  have  ceased,  there  will  come  many  days  of  de- 
lightful warmth  in  the  air  and  quiet  in  the  water  which 

even  months  accredited  to  summer  on  the  calendar  seldom  i  the  time  being  in  the  building  now  occupied  by  A 

from,  whom 


SURF-BATHING  AT  SANTA  CRUZ. 

afford.  Aside  from  the  bathing,  which  is  of  course  the  feature 
of  the  foreground,  the  sweep  of  waters  extending  to  the 
horizon  is  grateful  to  look  upon  and  contemplate.  The 
ocean  at  rest  is  well  portrayed  by  the  photograph  from 
which  the  engraving  is  produced. 


Our  Vedalia  in  South  Africa,— Readers  may  re- 
member mention,  some  months  ago,  of  a  visit  to  this  State 
by  Mr.  Louw,  who  came  here  from  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa,  to  get  a  lot  of  the  Australian  ladybird,  which  had 
done  such  wonderful  work  upon  the  cottony- cushion  scale 
in  this  State.  He  returned  hence  taking  two  parcels  of 
the  Vedalia,  one  lot  being  shipped  on  ice  and  the  other 
kept  open  and  fed  en  route.  Both  were  alive  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  Cape,  and  he  writes  that  the  experiment  has 
been  so  successful  that  various  parts  of  the  Colony  have 
been  supplied  with  the  insect,  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  as 
useful  in  clearing  off  the  cottony-cushion  scale  there  as  it 
has  been  in  California  and  the  Hawaiian  I'^lands. 


The  Cholera, — Reports  favor  the  success  of  the  efforts 
to  exclude  the  cholera  from  this  country.  No  new  cases 
have  been  reported  in  New  York  for  several  days. 


J.  D.  Culp  of  San  Felipe,  Santa  Clara  county,  has  never 
lost  his  faith  in  California  tobacco  production,  though  he 
has  gone  through  vicissitudes  in  this  line  which  would 
have  discouraged  a  less  persistent  producer.  We  notice 
in  the  Gilroy  Advocate  that  the  San  Felipe  Havana  To- 
bacco Co.  was  incorporated  and  a  contract  made  between 
its  directors  and  J.  D.  Culp  covering  the  terms  upon  which 
the  company  is  to  handle  the  product  of  his  farm  at  San 
Felipe.  The  capital  stock  is  $100,000;  shares  20,000;  par 
value,  $5  each. 

P.  C.  Hodges  is  president  of  the  new  company;  Geo.  T. 
Dunlap,  secretary;  and  A.  Robinson,  treasurer.  The  Board 
of  Directors  are:  P.  C.  Hodges,  J.  H.  Ellis,  A  Robinson, 
S.  T.  Moore,  Geo.  T.  Dunlap.  The  plan  of  the  company 
is  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  making  of  cigars,  working  for 

Wol- 
the 

Board  has  selected 
as  superintendent. 
The  directors  hold 
in  trust  a  large 
amount  of  work- 
ing stock  capital 
which  will  be  con- 
tinuously on  the 
market  to  Gilroy 
purchasers  at  $5 
per  share,  the  par 
value,  and  with 
the  stock  already 
subscribed,  the  Ad- 
vocate thinks,  there 
is  no  reason  why 
the  enterprise 
should  not  grow 
into  a  large  and 
profitable  factory. 

Many  of  ou  r 
readers  will  be  in- 
terested in  this  an- 
nouncement, for 
many  have  been 
experimenting  in 
the  same  direction. 
1 1  has  recently 
been  stated  that 
California  tobacco 
has  achieved  a 
much  better  repu- 
tation than  it  formerly  enjoyed.  The  old  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  satisfactory  curing  in  this  dry  climate  must 
have  been  mastered.  There  is  much  interest  manifested 
in  the  crop  and  from  the  successful  growth  of  the  plant 
which  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  small  way  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  large  and 
profitable  output  is  possible  providing  the  leaf  can  be 
put  in  a  cured  form  which  is  acceptable  to  the  tobacco  man- 
ufacturers, Mr.  Gulp's  new  start  in  a  business  with  his 
neighbors  as  participators  seems  to  indicate  full  confidence 
that  his  old-time  anticipations  will  yet  be  realized. 

State  Citrus  Fair.— The  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  just  decided  to  hold  the  next  Slate  Citrus  Fair  for 
Northern  California  in  this  city  in  January.  The  Stat© 
appropriation  makes  available  the  sum  of  $2500  for  premi- 
ums. The  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Mechanics'  Pa- 
vilion, San  Francisco,  in  conjunction  with  the  preliminary 
World's  Fair  exhibition,  providing  it  can  be  done  har- 
moniously. J.  K.  O'Brien  of  Smartsville,  Yuba  county, 
has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Fair.  The 
Southern  District  Fair  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  in 
March. 
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Dairy  and  Farming  Machinery— G.  G.  WIckson  &  Co. 
Sheep  Dip— J.  W.  Grace  .t  Co. 

Grain  Cleaners,  Gas  and  (iasoUne. Engines— Daniel  Best. 

Paints— Paratline  Paint  Co. 

Olive  Trees— Howland  Bros 

Ollive  Nursery  Stock— C.  F.  Loop  A  Sou. 

Windmills,  Pumps— Frank  Bros. 

Guns,  Revolvers  -J.  A.  Johnston. 

Sewer  I'ipe.  Fire  Brick -N  Clark. 

Fruit.  Seeds  and  Slocks— Meehan  .k  Sons. 

Gas  Machines- Jacob  Schreiber. 

Vertical  Engines— James  Liulorth. 

Swine— J.  P.  Ashley. 

Sheep  and  (ioats— R.  H  Crane. 

Thdroiighbred  Swine— E.  W.  Melvin. 

Cultivators.  Shovels— Deere  Implement  Co. 

Gang  Plows.  Harrows,  Trucks,  etc— Jlatteson  &  Williamson  Manulac- 
turing  Co. 

Freestone  Peach  Trees— Grant  Oak  Fruit  Co. 

Wine  and  Cider  Presses— F.  W  Krogh  &  Co. 

Flour— Farmers'  Union  and  Milling  Co. 

Household  Supplies- Pacilic  Coast  Home  Supply  Ass'n. 

Windmills— Crane  Company. 

Sweep  Horsepowers,  Wine  and  Cider  Presses— F.  W.  Krogh  &  Co. 


The  Week. 

Public  attention  which  ia  not  engrossed  by  the  election 
which  is  now  only  about  five  weeks  away,  seems  to  be  run- 
ning upon  events  of  nearly  four  centuries  ag>.  The  gen-^ 
eral  plan  of  making  the  celebration  of  October  2l8t  a  school 
aiTair  all  through  the  country  seems  to  be  taking  well. 
The  suggestion  was  a  good  one.  The  young  mind  will  be 
impressed  as  perhaps  it  could  be  in  no  other  way  with  af- 
fairs connected  with  the  birth  of  the  hemisphere. 

It  seems  strange  indeed  that  the  world,  old  as  it  is, 
should  have  lived  so  long  without  finding  its  better  balf, 
and  how  deep  and  wide  was  the  impression  produced  by 
the  discovery  can  be  best  brought  to  mind  in  this  later 
day  by  starting  the  children  at  work  upon  it.  What  fills 
the  mind  of  the  child,  older  people  can  seldom  escape  from. 

The  prospect  is  that  the  world  will  learn  more  this  year 
about  the  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  than  it  has 
ever  known  before.  All  the  accumulations  of  the  scholars 
seem  to  be  spread  out  for  popular  admiration,  and  the 
keenest  interest  is  being  manifested  therein. 

San  Diego  has  done  well  this  week  with  its  unique  cele- 
bration of  the  landing  of  the  Portuguese  Cabrillo  in  her 
famous  bay  350  years  ago.  A  ship  built  to  imitate  an  old- 
time  caravel  carrying  a  modern  Portuguese  in  ancient  cos- 
tume landed  amid  a  welcome  of  the  wildest  Indians  which 
they  could  make  out  of  the  modern  degenerate  material, 
and  did  not  seem  at  all  disconcerted  to  find  a  fleet  of 
United  States  warships,  a  group  of  governors,  generals  and 
admirals  and  ten  thousand  people  honoring  the  landing. 
It  was  a  gala  day,  with  the  inevitable  oration,  brass  bands 
and  soldiery — another  Fourth  of  July  in  the  autumn.  No 
wonder  the  affair  is  reported  a  wonderful  success  in  every 
particular. 

Increased  Shipmbntb.— Newcastle,  Placer  county,  has 
shipped  to  September  20th,  this  season,  8,558,596  pounds 
of  fruit,  against  6,243,013  pounds  up  to  the  same  date  last 
season,  or  a  gain  ot  2,314,683  pounds. 


The  State  Grange. 

The  annual  council  of  the  California  State  Grange,  to 
many  of  our  readers  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  year's 
events,  will  occur  during  the  coming  week.  San  Jose  is 
the  place  and  Tuesday  the  time  of  meeting,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  deliberations  with  the  festivities  attending 
them  will  last  through  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday.  It  is  the  good  practice  of  theee  annual  gather- 
ings to  emphasize  the  social  side  of  the  Grange  plan  and 
they  have  come  in  their  general  spirit  to  be  festivals 
rather  than  conventions.  Serious  business  is  neither  for- 
gotten nor  neglected,  but  it  is  attended  to  in  business 
hours,  and  the  intervening  periods  are  given  up  to  fellow- 
ship and  diversion  in  those  wholesome  forms  in  which  hus- 
band, wife,  parent  and  child  co-operate  and  vie  with  each 
other.  Of  all  the  conventions  of  the  year  there  is  none 
like  the  State  Grange,  because  there  is  none  other  in 
which  wives,  mothers,  sisters  and  daughters  have  equal 
part  and  none  other  in  which  the  purposes  are  purely 
beneficent  and  into  which  some  form  of  the  evil  spirit  of 
partizanship  does  not  enter. 

In  the  way  of  business  there  will  be  comparatively  little 
for  the  coming  meeting  to  do.  Mr.  McConnell's  official 
term  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  expires 
by  limitation,  and  a  successor  will  have  to  be 
chusen,  but  this  we  imagine  will  probably  be  done 
in  five  minutes.  All  other  officers  hold  over  for  an- 
other year,  so  there  will  be  no  loss  of  time  on  that  score. 
The  most  serious  proceeding  will  most  likely  be  the  con- 
sideration of  a  series  of  resolutions  which  has  been  pre- 
pared and  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  Legislative 
Committee,  composed  of  Messrs.  Webster,  Coulter,  Norton 
and  McKune.  The  resolutions  are  five  in  number,  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Favoring  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S.  providing  for  the  election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote; 
(2)  favoring  the  passage  of  a  law  at  the  next  Legislature 
providing  for  the  organization  of  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies;  (3)  protesting  against  any  extension  of  time 
for  the  payment  of  the  amounts  of  money  due  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Companies;  (4)  favoring  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the 
Legislature  providing  for  the  reassessment  of  all  property 
in  this  State  which  has  been  assessed  since  and  including 
the  year  1883,  and  on  which  the  taxei,  or  any  part  thereof, 
have  not  been  paid,  and  for  the  collection  of  all  unpaid 
taxes  thereon;  and  (5)  favoring  the  passage  of  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  annual  collection  of  a  graduated  tax  upon 
that  part  of  the  net  income  of  all  trusts  and  corporations 
which  is  in  excess  of  $50,000  per  annum.  In  these  recom- 
mendations there  are  some  suggestions  radically  at  vari- 
ance with  the  fundamental  plan  of  the  Government,  and 
it  is  liot  unlikely  that  there  will  be  friendly  difl^erences  of 
opinion  and  consequent  discussion  concerning  them. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  other  subjects  for  discussion,  but 
nothing  is  now  apparent  to  indicate  what  they  will  be. 
The  general  business  will  be  the  reception  of  reports 
from  the  severa'  officers,  with  discussions  of  the  con- 
ditions and  policies  of  the  Order.  These  duties  will  not 
burden  the  delegates,  who  will  no  doubt  find  ample  time 
to  partake  of  the  hospitalities  which  await  their  presence 
at  San  Jose.  The  festivities  already  planned  include  a 
general  reception  by  the  M-iyor  and  citizens,  a  dramatic 
entertainment  gotten  up  by  the  local  Grange  and  a 
Pomona  Feast.  Incidentally  there  will  be  diversion  in 
many  other  forms.  San  Jose  affords  many  attractions,  the 
surrounding  country  being  one  of  exceptional  interest  to 
the  farmer  and  orchardist  from  the  variety  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  cultivation.  Mount  Hamilton  is  a  comfortable 
journey  from  San  Jose  and  many  no  doubt  will  view  the 
glories  of  the  midnight  sky  through  the  big  Lick  Tele- 
scope. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  fairly  successful  one  for  the 
Grange  in  California,  Its  principal  incident  has  been  a 
general  canvass  which  was  prosecuted  industriously 
through  the  spring  and  early  summer  and  in  which  the 
oflScers  of  the  State  Grange,  all  the  Past  Misters,  and 
nearly  every  prominent  Patron  in  the  State  took  part. 
While  the  results  were  not  all  that  was  hoped  tor,  still  the 
canvass  was  successful  in  that  it  awakened  the  Grangers 
of  the  State  to  new  interest  and  activity  in  the  Order. 
While  it  is  certain  that  through  this  canvass  a  good  many 
recruits  were  secured,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many 
because  it  is  only  once  a  year  that  oflScial  reporU  are  col- 
lated. It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  not  a  system  of 
monthly  reports  by  which  the  officers  of  the  State  Grange 
could  be  kept  definitely  informed  of  the  doings  and  con- 
ditions of  the  several  local  organizations.  If  such  a  sys- 
tem could  be  devised,  it  would  aid  vastly  in  the  work  of 
administration  and  would  result  in  very  great  benefit  to 
the  broader  interests  of  the  Order.  The  Master  of  the 
State  Grange  ought  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  know  just 
what  is  going  on  in  every  partof  the  State,  but  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  or  rather  in  the  absence  of  system,  he  is  unable 


to  get  any  information  excepting  by  personal  visitation  or 
through  the  friendly  assistance  of  fellow-workers.  Al- 
though a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  expended  in  the 
canvass,  the  State  Grange  is  in  a  good  financial  condition, 
and  we  are  informed  by  the  State  Secretary  that  it  has  no 
debts  and  has  money  in  bank.  There  ought  to  be  a  world 
of  encouragement  in  this  fact  since  in  the  present  organi- 
zation of  society,  financial  independence  is  the  first  re- 
quisite to  free  and  effective  work  in  any  line  of  effort. 
The  fact  that  the  Grange  has  money  in  bank  is  a  consider- 
ation not  to  be  over- valued.  There  should  be  good  care 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  year  to  so  husband  the  limited 
income  of  the  S  ate  Grange  as  to  maintain  the  present 
comfortable  financial  status. 

The  Grange  in  California,  and  the  country  at  large  for 
that  matter,  has  gotten  past  Its  infantile  stage  and  is  now 
an  established  and  permanent  institution.  The  history  of 
its  efiorts  and  the  failure  of  some  of  its  early  projects  is 
part  of  the  history  of  the  country.  The  Grange,  like 
every  other  succes'^ful  human  institution,  has  had  its  ex- 
periences of  reversal,  and  its  later  policy  has  been  shaped 
with  a  wisdom  born  of  discipline.  The  hardships  of 
the  "  seventies "  were,  as  they  occurred,  a  severe  trial, 
but  in  many  ways  the  trial  was  wholesome.  It  dem- 
onstrated what  was  practical  and  what  was  not  practical  in 
the  original  Grange  plan,  and  it  separated  the  chaff  from 
the  grain.  The  overzealous  and  impractical  and  the 
faint-hearted — and  these  are  found  among  rural  as  among 
all  other  classes — dropped  out,  leaving  a  circle  of  stead- 
fast, sound-hearted  men  and  women  holding  fast  to  the 
Grange  for  the  good  there  was  in  it,  not  discouraged  nor 
driven  from  the  field  because  they  failed  to  conquer  the 
universe  at  the  first  assault.  This  solid  element  found  in- 
struction in  failure,  declined  to  consider  itself  either 
beaten  or  discouraged;  and  now,  after  many  years  of  de- 
votion to  a  good  cause,  finds  abundant  reward  in  the 
later  victories  of  the  Order  and  in  its  increasing 
power.  The  Patrons  of  to-day  see  the  Grange, 
not  indeed  the  hot  revolutionist  which  immature 
hopes  \  pictured  it,  but  a  stanch,  conservative  and  re- 
spected social  force  working  steadily  in  practical  ways  for 
useful  ends.  In  reviewing  the  accomplishments  ot  the 
Grange,  they  see  them,  and  the  whole  intelligent  world 
sees  them,  reflected  in  wiser  laws,  in  a  broadened  intelli- 
gence among  farmers,  in  a  closer  connection  between  the 
agricultural  interest  and  the  Government,  in  a  better 
fellowship  among  neighbors,  and  in  a  new  intellectual 
and  social  spirit  among  young  and  old  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. They  see  rural  life  expanding  in  its  interests  and 
advancing  in  its  influence  as  a  direct  result  of  the  associ- 
ations and  the  co-operative  principal  fostered  by  the 
Grange. 

The  vital  power  of  the  Grange,  as  the  Rural  views  it, 
rests  chiefly  upon  its  social  character  and  in  the  happy 
way  in  which  it  brings  domestic  and  business  aims  into 
combination.  No  other  organization  so  fully  co-ordinates 
the  interests  of  social,  industrial  and  family  life.  In  none 
other  are  instruction,  entertainment  and  progress  so 
leagued  and  bound  together,  and  none  other  contrives  to 
win  by  its  interests  an  equal  degree  of  devotion  in  both 
young  and  old.  The  Grange  deserves  to  live  and  prosper, 
for  its  purposes  are  noble,  its  practices  instructive  and  re- 
fining, and  its  influence  wholly  good. 

A  Great  Horse  Show. 

Californians  who  may  happen  to  be  at  the  East  during 
the  week  br  ginning  November  14ih  should  make  note  of  a 
grand  horse  show  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  on  November  14th,  loth,  16th, 
17tb,  18th  and  19th.  It  is  announced  that  the  list  of 
premiums  will  have  an  aggregate  value  of  $35,000.  The 
prizes  for  thoroughbred  horses  foot  up  a  total  of  $1100,  of 
which  $750  will  be  the  first  prize,  $250  the  second  and 
$100  the  third.  The  trotters  are  very  well  taken  care  of 
indeed. 

There  is  a  champion  prize  of  $1000  open  to  all  stallions 
having  taken  a  first  prize  at  any  recognized  horse  show 
prior  to  the  closing  of  entries.  There  will  be  a  first  prize 
of  $1000,  a  second  of  $400,  and  a  third  of  $150  in  class  four 
for  stallions  to  be  shown  with  four  of  their  get,  the  oldest 
of  the  get  not  to  exceed  four  years.  There  are  many  other 
prizes  very  well  arranged  for  the  trotting  classes.  The 
roadsters,  Clydesdales,  Normans,  Hackneys,  coaching 
stallions,  carriage  horses  and  other  classes  are  very  well 
taken  care  of.  So  are  the  ponies  and  the  hunters.  The 
occasion  promises  to  be  a  notable  one. 

Eastern  Fruit  and  the  Cholera  Scabb. — It  is  tele- 
graphed that  the  cholera  scare  is  having  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  fruitgrowers  of  the  Hudson  River  valley. 
Every  day  fruitshippers  receive  notices  from  merchants 
in  New  York  to  discontinue  shipping,  as  fruit  is  perishing 
in  the  markets.  Many  farmers  in  Duchess  county  are 
leaving  their  orchards  untouched. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

A  reader  of  the  Rural  Press  aska  for  an  explanation 
of  "just  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  '  fraudulent  railroad 
capitalization.'  "  The  question  is  easily  answered. 
Fraudulent  railroad  capitalization  is  that  proportion  of 
the  aggregate  of  the  stccks  and  bonds— or  other  evidences 
of  ownership  or  obligation — of  a  railroad  company  in  ex- 
cess of  the  actual  value  of  the  property  which  it  stands 
for.  In  01  her  words,  if  a  railroad  company  is  capitalized 
for,  say,  $100,000,000,  and  if  its  properties  are  worth  only 
$50,000,000,  one-half  of  its  "  capital  "  having,  in  fact,  no 
existence  except  on  paper,  is  fraudulent.  With  the  pro- 
portions varying  from  one-fourth  to  three- fourths,  this  is 
precisely  the  situation  of  most  of  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try. Part,  but  not  all,  of  the  difference  between  the  nom- 
inal and  the  actual  value  is  "  water,"  pure  and  simple. 
The  "watering"  process  usually  begins  at  the  birth  of  a 
new  railroad  corporation.  Some  practical  "financier"  or 
some  local  coterie  discovers  an  unoccupied  field  for  a  rail- 
road. A  company  is  organized  with  capital  stock  away 
up  in  the  tens  of  millions  and  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands 
are  paid  in  for  the  expenses  of  a  preliminary  survey  and 
for  the  puSlication  of  a  glowing  prospectus.  The  company 
sends  an  agent  to  New  York,  Boston  or  some  other  money 
center  who  by  dint  of  persistent  drumming  eflects  a  sale  of 
bonds,  in  this  way  raising  enough  money  to  build  and 
equip  the  projected  road.  The  completed  road  belongs  to 
the  original  company  subject  to  the  obligation  to  the 
bond-holders,  and  the  "capitalization"  is  the  aggregate  of 
the  bonds  and  of  the  original  stock  (the  aforesaid  tens  of 
millions.)  The  smallest  fraction  of  the  stock  is  ever  really 
paid  up  but  it  is  divided  among  the  projectors  (who  might 
more  properly  be  called  the  conspirators)  and  it  figures  for- 
ever after  as  part  of  the  "capitalization"  upon  which  the 
patrons  of  the  road  are  required  to  pay  dividends.  But 
this  stock  which  the  schemers  get  for  next  to  nothing 
represents  only  a  part  of  their  profits  from  the  enterprise. 
By  virtue  of  owning  the  stock,  the  "financiers"  control 
the  expenditures  for  construction  and  the  contracts  are 
usually  let  to  themselves,  organized  into  "Construction," 
"Supply,"  "Development"  or  "Improvement"  Com- 
panies. Naturally,  the  original  company,  (Smith,  Jones  & 
Brown)  makes  good  terms  with  the  '"C jnstruction  Com- 
pany" (again  Smith,  Jones  &  Brown)  and  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Jones  and  Brown  as  individuals  usually  come  out 
very  rich  men  with  piles  of  money  made  in  construction 
and  supply  contracts  and  by  incidental  townsite  schemes 
in  addition  to  their  holdings  of  stock  for  which  they  paid 
nothing.  It  is  by  these  methods  that  commonplace  men 
become  "magnates" — and  by  one  and  the  same  process 
they  "skin"  the  investors,  (the  bond-holders,)  on  one  hand 
and  pile  up  "capitalization"  which  the  public  is  expected 
to  support  by  taxation  in  the  form  of  freights  and  fares. 


One  of  the  best  known  of  the  Oregon  roads 
(the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation,  now  incorporated 
into  the  Union  Pac'tic  system)  affords  in  its  history 
a  good  illustration  of  some  of  the  ways  by  which 
excess  capitalization  is  created.  About  fifteen  years 
ago  the  Oregon  Riilway  and  Navigation  Company 
acquired  for  six  millions  of  dollars  a  steamboat  property 
whose  actual  value  was  less  than  two  millions.  Later  it 
acquired  a  steamship  property  at  a  cost  proportionately 
above  the  actual  value  of  the  steamers  bought.  Subse- 
quently it  built  at  different  times  lines  of  railroad  from 
Portland  to  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  Oregon  and  into 
the  heart  of  eastern  Washington.  The  work  of  construc- 
tion was  done  in  "  boom  "  times  and  by  "  boom  "  methods. 
The  managers  drew  enormous  salaries  which  were  further 
supplemented  by  sharing  in  the  profits  of  construction 
contracts,  by  percentages  on  the  purchase  of  materials  and 
supplies,  by  manipulations  of  the  stock  market  and  other 
familiar  methods  by  which  railroad  "  magnates  '  contrive 
to  gain  wealth,  whether  the  properties  under  their  admin- 
istration pay  or  not.  When  the  construction  was  finally 
completed,  the  whole  property  was  shown  to  represent  a 
"capital  "  of  about  forty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  was 
leased  to  the  Union  Pacific  Company  for  a  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years,  under  guaranty  of  six  per  cent  per  annum  up- 
on the  whole  capitalization.  At  the  time  of  this  transac- 
tion, which  came  about  through  a  conflict  between  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pacific  for  control  of  the 
road  in  question,  the  writer  was  informed  by  a  competent 
railroad  engineer,  a  man  who  had  had  a  share  in  the  ac- 
tual work  of  construction,  that  the  real  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, as  measured  by  what  it  would  cost  to  duplicate  it, 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 
Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  a  property  worth  fifteen  mil- 
lions capitalized  at  three  times  that  amount  and  leased  to 
a  company  pledged  to  pay  six  per  cent  on  the  whole 
"  capitalization."  Two-thirds  of  this  enormous  capitaliz- 
ation of  forty-five  millions  was  bogus.  It  had  no  existence 


in  fact,  for  there  was  nothing  in  actual  property  to  repre- 
sent it.  Is  our  inquiring  reader  now  able  to  see  what  is 
meant  by  "  fraudulent  capitalization  ?  " 

Viewed  superficially,  this  doubling  and  trebling  of 
"capital"   by   railroad   owners   might   be  deemed  an 
innocent  form  of  self-deception,  concerning  only  them- 
selves.   Closer  scrutiny  of  the  subject,  however,  shows 
it  to  be  extremely  mischievous  and  very  much  the  business 
of  the  public  whose  contributions  support  the  railroads. 
The  companies  claim,  and  on  the  face  of  things  the  claim 
is  plausible  enough,  that  railroad  property  is  fairly  en- 
titled to  a  percentage  of  profit  equal  to  the  current  earn- 
ings of  investment  in  other  forms  of  property.    This  prin- 
ciple admitted,  and  there  would  be  no  grievance  if  rail- 
road earnings  were  made  to  yield  a  profit  of  five,  six,  or 
even  seven  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  roads.    But  here 
comes  the  rub.    A  "fraudulent  capitalization,"  varying 
from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  the  alleged  capital  of 
the  roads,  is  made  the  basis  of  demand,  and  therein  lies 
the  injustice.    The  country  which  supports  a  road  would 
not  complain  at  rates  planned  to  yield  five,  six  or  seven 
per  cent  upon  the  actual  investment,  but  it  resents  as  an 
unwarrantable  imposition  an  adjustment  of  rates  calcu- 
lated to  yield  these  percentages  of  profit  upon  a  "capi- 
talization" fraudulently  expanded  to  double  or  three  times 
the  actual  value  of  the  property.    How  the  scheme  of 
over  capitalization  is  made  to  work  against  the  public 
may  be  seen  by  referring  again  to  the  Oregon  Railway 
and  Navigation  property.    The  Union  Pacific,  to  which 
this  property  is  leased,  pays  six  per  cent  per  annum  on 
a  capitalization  of  forty-five  millions,  or  thereabout,  and 
must  therefore,  to  make  itself  whole,  not  to  mention 
profits  on  the  transaction  for   itself,  make  the  leased 
property  yield  $2,250,000  of  profit.    Six  per  cent  on  the 
actual  value  of  the  property  would  be  only  one-third  of 
this  amount,  or  $750,000.    The  public,  therefore,  is  made 
to  pay  $1,500,000  per  annum  to  support  dividends  on  a 
capital  which  in  fact  has  no  existence.    Is  it  surprising 
that  the  vast,  rich  Columbia  River  Basin,  which  supplies 
the  traflic  of  the  road  in  question,  is  racked  by  transporta- 
tion charges?    It  is  only  surprising  that  the  country  is 
able  to  support  its  burden.    The  people  suffer  under  it 
with  tolerable  patience,  but  the  tax  is  too  great  for  perma- 
nent endurance,  and  it  cannot  always  or  for  very  long  be 
borne.    The  result  will  be,  in  time,  such  a  practical  pro- 
test as  will  force  the  road  into  bankruptcy,  and  when  it 
emerges  from  the  ordeal  it  will  be  upon  a  basis  of  its 
actual  value.  This  is  the  inevitable  final  necessity  in  all  such 
cases,  and  time  will  bring  it  about.    The  people  of  the 
United  Sta'es  will  not  go  on  forever  paying  tariff  rates 
levied  to  support  interest  rates  upon  millions  of  dollars  of 
"  capital  "  which  exists  only  on  paper. 


The  apologists  of  the  prize  ring — and  there  are  not  lack- 
ing persons  of  respectability  to  defend  this  dirty,  degrading 
and  criminal  "  business  " — claim  for  it  that  it  stimulates 
"  athletics  "  and  thus  results  in  mental  and  moral  good. 
Unquestionably,  it  stimulates  "  athletics,"  but  it  is  more 
than  questionable  if  any  good  is  thereby  accomplished. 
What  is  called  "  athletics  "  is  largely  a  waste  of  physical 
force  in  idle  "sport,"  and  its  results,  we  believe,  are 
oftener  bad  than  good.  During  the  past  week  two  well- 
known  "  heroes  "  of  the  prize  ring  have  died — and  from 
consumption.  The  loss  of  such  heroes  is  not,  in  our  view, 
a  very  serious  matter,  but  the  causes  of  their  taking-off 
may  well  occasion  serious  reflection  as  to  the  eflects  of 
"  athletic"  training.  Our  own  observation  goes  to  prove 
that  such  training  is,  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  actually 
harmful.  It  develops  the  muscular  powers,  stimulates 
them  to  unnatural  efforts  and  puts  a  strain  on  the  system 
which  always  finds  and  often  snaps  the  weakest  vital  link. 
Nature,  left  to  herself,  never  puts  a  man  in  what 
sporting  men  call  "  condition,"  and  nature  rarely 
sends  a  man,  who  begins  life  with  a  sound  constitu- 
tion, to  the  grave  from  consumption,  heart  failure, 
or  any  of  the  other  ills  which  not  uncommonly  afflict 
the  athlete,  There  is  no  man  who  cannot,  if  he  will,  keep 
his  body  in  wholesome  condition  without  the  practices  of 
"  athletics."  The  resort  to  the  gymnasium  is  too  often 
the  beginning  of  unwholesome  courses.  The  interest  is 
wholly  apart  from  the  best  accompaniments  of  natural 
"  exercise."  There  are  no  fresh  breezes,  no  open  skies,  no 
scent  of  flowers,  no  music  of  waters,  no  song  of  birds  in  the 
gymnastic  hall  or  on  the  tan- bark  track.  The  work  is 
purely  muscular,  and  there  is  connected  with  it  no  charm 
of  sense,  no  expansion  of  mind,  no  elevation  of  soul.  The 
influence  of  it  may  be  read  in  the  chat  of  the  hall.  It 
runs  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  subjects  and  heroes  of 
the  prize-ring.  The  effect  of  all  this  upon  character,  espe- 
cially upon  the  character  of  boys,  is,  to  say  the  least,  fot 
good.  That  sort  of  thing  never  yet  produced  a  high- 
minded,  sweet-souled  man.  The  gymnasium  in  which  this 
type  is  developed  is  God's  broad  out-of-doors. 


State  Fair  Cattle  Show— No.  2. 

From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 
As  before  noted,  the  cattle  stalls  were  not  as  well  filled 
as  in  recent  years.    Altogether,  there  were  about  240  head, 
some  20  less  than  last  year. 

The  Shorthorns,  as  usual,  were  most  numerous,  there 
being  about  100  head  of  all  ages  and  classes,  but  neither 
in  quality  nor  condition  were  they  as  good  as  last  year. 
This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  three  or  four  of  the 
largest  herds  on  exhibition. 

It  is  true  that  prevailing  prices  are  not  very  enthusing 
nor  encouraging  for  bringing  out  cattle  in  high  show  con- 
dition, as  there  are  few  people  who,  under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  the  cattle  trade,  care  to  pay  enough  for  an  animal 
to  reward  the  breeder  and  feeder  for  the  extra  outlay  the 
higher  condition  entails.  But  breeders,  10  insure  success, 
must  look  ahead  to  provide  for  future  merits  in  the 
herd  by  neglecting  no  means,  however  trifling  it  may  for 
the  present  appear,  that  will  insure  such  constant  and 
steady  improvement,  by  careful  breeding  and  feeding,  as  is 
always  necessary  to  keep  up  a  breeding  herd  to  a  high 
standard  of  merit. 

How  quickly  a  herd  of  cattle  will  degenerate  by  neglect 
of  what  are  seemingly  trifling  details,  experience  alone  can 
I  tell.  Any  observing  person  who  has  watched  the  down- 
ward course  of  so  many  herds  in  this  State  during  the  last 
20  years  will  have  seen  enough  of  that  kind  of  experience, 
some  of  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
people  start  in  to  breed  pure-bred  cattle  with  too  lit'le 
knowledge  of  what  is  required  in  the  management  of  them. 
Some  have  taken  it  up  with  a  view  to  making  money, 
bought  high-priced  cattle,  had  them  attended  to  and 
showed  around  for  a  few  years,  and  finally  given  up  with 
disgust.  Unfortunately,  there  is  little  money  in  it  now,  and 
the  breeders  who  have  money-making  for  their  chief,  and 
perhaps  sole  aim  and  end  in  breeding,  are  not  the  ones  to 
hang  on  to  the  business  through  good  and  bad  times. 

How  many  breeders  are  thTc  now  in  the  State  who  have 
made  a  standing  success  of  their  work?  If  there  are  two 
or  three  representing  each  of  the  principal  breeds,  it  is  all 
we  can  expect;  but  are  there  so  many  ? 

It  is  just  as  well  to  look  facts  in  the  face  and  see  how  we 
stand  in  this  matter  now  and  how  we  are  likely  to  stand  in 
the  near  future.  The  cattle  industry  never  stood  in  greater 
need  of  the  support  of  successful  breeders  than  it  does  now. 
The  show- yard  is  a  place  to  learn  lessons  by  comparison; 
it  brings  out  the  best  a  man  has;  if  he  doos  not  show 
something  good  there,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  be  has  not 
got  it. 

SHORTHORN  CLASSES. 

The  class  for  three-year-old  bulls  was  a  small  one,  there 
being  only  five  animals  forward.  The  first  prize  was  award- 
ed to  Scotch  Billy,  a  bull  that  has  kept  the  width,  depth 
and  substance  of  last  year  when  he  was  undeservedly  left 
out  in  the  cold,  as  to  premiums;  however,  he  had  the  jus- 
tice he  deserves  this  year.  Though  not  by  any  means  a 
showy  bull,  as  we  noted  last  year,  a  little  more  scale  would 
help  him  in  that  respect,  yet  he  is  a  good  sort  to  have,  with 
heavy  flesh,  short  legs  and  the  masculine  character  one 
likes  to  see  in  a  bull. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Murphy  took  second  prize  with  Duke  of  Wild- 
flower,  a  four-year-old  bull,  with  a  good  middle,  back  and 
thighs,  but,  like  his  more  successful  competitor,  he  also  is 
not  a  showy  bull;  he  has,  however,  got  substance  and  good 
flesh,  either  of  which  count  for  more  than  mere  style  so  at- 
tractive to  some  people. 

In  the  class  for  two-year-old  bulls,  Heilbron  Bros.'  3d 
Duke  of  Wildflower  took  first  premium.  This  bull  has  not 
kept  the  good  form  he  had  as  a  yearling.  He  took  the 
prize  last  year  in  that  class  and  was,  at  that  time,  a  very 
smooth  and  evenly-fleshed  bull. 

Mr.  V.  E.  Hill  of  Hanford  came  in  for  second  with  Lu- 
cerne Duke,  a  pretty  good,  short-legged  bull,  but  not  in 
show  condition;  evidently,  he  had  come  right  off  the  lu- 
cerne pasture,  Mr.  Hill  had  seven  head  on  exhibition,  two 
of  which  were  cows  entered  for  the  Shorthorn  milk  test. 

In  the  yearling  bull  class,  Heilbron  Bros,  took  first  prize 
with  a  good,  thick-bodied  bull,  by  far  the  best  in  the  class. 
The  same  firm  was  also  first  in  the  bull-calf  class,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  of  extraordinary  merit.  Heilbron  Bros, 
had  about  23  head  of  Shorthorns  on  exhibition;  they  are 
not  in  the  blooming  condition  they  were  in  last  year,  con- 
sequently they  did  not  show  to  the  same  advantage. 

SHORTHORN  COWS. 

In  the  class  for  aged  cows,  Mr.  J.  M.  Dixon's  Manunga 
was  placed  first,  and  the  same  owner's  Flora  took  second 
prize.  At  this  we  were  somewhat  surprised,  as  she  is  coarse 
and  short  in  the  hind-quarters,  flat-ribbed  and  peaked  on 
the  chine,  and  is  no^  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a  show  cow. 
There  were  two  or  three  better  cows  in  the  class,  but,  par- 
ticularly, Mrs.  Younger's  Red  Dolly  27th,  a  roan  by  the 
way,  a  round-barreled,  squarely-built,  short-legged  cow, 
well  and  evenly  covered  with  flesh.  If  thii  cow  had  been 
placed  first  in  the  class  there  could  have  been  no  fault 
found  with  the  decision.  She  was  afterward  awarded 
sweepstakes  premium  as  best  female  Shorthorn,  and 
justly  so. 

The  sweepstakes  premium  for  best  bull  was  awarded  to 
28th  Grand  Duke  of  Gloster,  belonging  to  Heilbron  Bros., 
who  were  also  first  in  the  yearling  and  heifer-calf  classes, 
though,  in  the  former  class,  J.  M.  Dixon's  second  premium 
heifer,  Manunga  5th,  is  a  smoother  and  more  evenly-fleshed 
heifer,  with  belter  back,  ribs  and  loins  than  her  more  suc- 
cessful rival,  and  no  injustice  would  have  been  done  had 
their  places  in  the  class  been  reversed. 

HEREFORDS 

Were  on  hand  to  the  number  of  about  20  head  exhibited 
by  Heilbron  Bros.,  all  in  fine  condition,  much  better  than 
any  other  herd  of  beef  cattle  on  the  ground.  Geo.  Bement 
&  Son  had  also  a  bull  and  a  heifer,  besides  their  regular 
herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  in  which  they  had  Mr.  Nicholls  for 
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competitor  with  another  herd  of  the  same  breed.  The 
show  of 

BLACK  CATTLE 

Was  not  so  large  as  last  year;  nevertheless,  Dr.  Dixon  of 
Sacramento  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  sweepstakes 
premium  for  the  best  herd  of  beef  cattle,  with  his  Polled 
Angus  herd  of  one  bull  and  four  cows.  Last  year  the  same 
was  won  by  a  herd  of  Herefords,  over  the  black  cattle  and 
two  Shorthorn  herds.  This  year  there  was  only  one  Short- 
horn herd.  Truly  it  is  high  time  for  those  who  have  this 
breed  of  cattle  to  be  looking  to  the  laurels  won  in  times 
past,  for  we  don't  yet  believe  they  are  going  to  depart  from 
the  breed;  if  so,  the  fault  will  be  with  the  breeders  and 
not  with  the  breed 

Mr.  W.  B  Gibson  of  Woodland  bad  a  few  of  his  Gallo- 
way cattle  on  hand,  among  them  a  fat  cow,  one  of  the  best 
of  any  breed  we  have  ever  seen  on  this  coast.  Excepting 
that,  proportionately,  she  is  not  quite  so  well  covered  on  the 
loins  as  she  is  good  on  the  crops,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  find  a  fault  in  her  (orm  and  flesh.  The  same  gentleman 
also  showed  a  grade  steer,  but  in  this  animal,  as  a  whole, 
there  was  nothing  for  special  commendation.  This  brings 
us  to  the 

GRADED  Cr.AfiSES, 

In  which  premiums  are  not  now  given  to  graded  cows,  but 
to  graded  steers  or  barren  heifers.  Why  this  change  of 
doubtful  benefit.'  Are  not  the  dairy  interests  of  this  State 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  regard  to  the  products  of  cat- 
tle? Certain  it  is  that  the  State  does  not  produce  butter 
and  cheese  enough  lor  home  consumption,  and  that  the 
required  increase  in  production  must  be  brought  about  by 
the  improvement  and  selection  of  our  dairy  cows;  which 
improvement  will  be  most  quickly  and  thoroughly  effected 
by  a  more  general  use  of  pure  bred  bulls  ot  well-known 
milking  strains  of  cattle.  Thus  dairy  cows,  the  greit  ma- 
jority of  which  must  always  be  grades,  become  an  import- 
ant factor,  a  kind  of  stepping-stone  in  the  upward  grading 
of  our  cattle  that  must  be  had  at  any  reasonable  cost. 

JERSEVS. 

There  was  a  better  and  larger  display  of  this  breed  of 
dairy  cattle  than  we  have  seen  for  many  years.  Mr.  Henry 
Pierce  was  deservingly  the  most  successful  exhibitor,  tak- 
ing something  like  13  premiums  with  14  animals. 

There  were  a  few  from  Los  Angeles  county,  amongst 
which  were  some  two  or  three  dehorned  ones.  The  opera- 
tion had  not  by  any  means  added  to  either  the  attractive- 
ness or  beauty  of  the  animals. 

HOLSTEINS 

Were  well  represented  by  animals  from  the  herd  of  F.  H. 
Burke,  Menlo  Park,  and  from  that  of  the  Hall  Stock  Farm, 
near  Marysville.  Both  were  looked  upon  by  visitors  as  be- 
ing good  herds  and  there  were  several  milky  looking  cows 
in  each  lot. 

Mr.  Burke  was  awarded  the  sweepstakes  premium  for 
the  best  bull  of  any  age,  but  in  cows  Mr.  Hall  was  the 
winner,  though  on  what  grounds  the  premium  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Hall's  cow  we  could  not  see,  unless  it  was  that  she 
was  a  little  neater  in  frame,  but  she  had  not  so  good  an 
udder,  neither  did  she  show  as  good  indications  for  milking 
qualities  in  any  other  respect  as  did  Mr.  Burke's  cow. 

THE  SHORTHORN  MILK  TEST. 

There  were  six  cows  entered  for  the  premiums  given  by 
the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  for  the  first 
and  second  best  Shorthorn  cows  giving  the  most  butter  in 
two  days,  according  to  the  Babcock  test.  Considerable 
interest  was  taken  in  watching  the  results  of  the  test. 
Wishing  to  see  how  the  thing  came  out  from  beginning  to 
end,  we  dropped  into  the  room  when  the  first  trial  was  be- 
ing made  and  found  the  operator  and  two  or  three  of  the 
exhibitors  poring  over  the  contents  of  the  test  bottles, 
which  showed  an  unreadable  mixture  of  curds  and  butter- 
fat.  It  looked  a  little  like  a  forlorn  hope,  as  far  as  the 
Babcock  t:ster  was  concerned,  and  we  are  not  sure  but* 
they  had  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  no 
good,  when  hope  inspired  a  second  trial,  which,  by  accu- 
rately following  the  printed  instructions,  proved  a  success 
and  showed  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  clear  and  distinctly 
readable. 

The  testing  was  done  on  the  last  two  days  of  the  fair, 
and,  being  in  at  the  finish  on  Saturday  night,  we  give  the 
results  of  the  two  days'  trial: 


Name  of  Cow. 

Morn- 
ln(t'8 
Milk. 

Butter 
Fat, 
Per 

Cent. 

Even- 
Milk. 

Butter 
Fat, 
Per 

Cent. 

Total  Milk 
from  each 
cow  in  two 
days. 

Lbs.  Oz. 

Lbs.  Oz. 

Lbs.  Ozs. 

19  8 

8.8 

18 

3 

17 

3.2 

18 

8.1 

72  8 

15  8 

32 

14  8 

3.1 

14 

86 

15 

2.4 

59 

17  8 

28 

19 

3.4 

ao 

22  8 

3 

79 

4— Rosely  K  

12  8 

12 

38 

IS 

10 

3.6 

47  8 

5— Roeabelle  

16 

26 

18  8 

2.6 

17  8 

4 

16  8 

4 

68  8 

8  8 

1.4 

21 

2-7 

12  8 

2.6 

17  8 

3.2 

69  8 

The  cows  Nos.  i  and  2  belong  to  V.  E.  Hill  of  Hanford, 
Tulare  Co.  Nos.  3  and  4  to  Peter  Peterson,  Sites,  Colusa 
Co.,  and  Nos.  5  and  6  to  P.  H.  Murphy,  Brighton,  Sacra- 
mento Co. 

Notes  of  the  sweep  and  swine  classes  will  come  later. 


Correction  in  the  Holstein-Friesian  Premiums. 

We  are  informed  that  the  State  Fair  premium  list,  which 
we  published  last  week,  should  be  corrected  as  follows: 

Best  bull  calf,  T.  B.  Hall  instead  of  F.  H.  Burke;  second 
best  3-year  old  cow,  T.  B.  Hall  instead  of  F.  H.  Burke. 
Also  under  herds:  Best  young  herd,  headed  by  Duke 
Aaggie  Clothilde,  was  won  by  T.  B.  Hall  instead  of  F.  H. 
Burke. 


Abnormal  Milk. 

Los  Gatos.  Sept.  12,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  have  a  cow  about  four  years  old,  who,  prior 
to  her  last  call,  made  good  butler,  but  since  produces  the  poorest 
kind  of  butter— white  and  frothy.  She  gives  nearly  four  gallons  of 
milk  a  day;  cream  about  the  thickness  of  a  table-knife,  and  of  such 
consistency  that  it  can  wiih  difficulty  be  taken  up  with  the  skimmer. 
She  has  the  b!st  of  wheat  hay,  bran  mash,  cornstalks  and  other  green 
feed,  has  a  good  appetite  and  appears  perfectly  healthy.  Have  a 
nice,  cool  place  for  milk  and  butter.  Can  you  or  your  readers  tell 
what  the  trouble  is  and  suggest  a  remedy? 

The  cow  is  seven-eighths  Jersey  and  one-eighth  Durham,  and  yet 
since  calving,  her  milk  is  the  bluest  I  ever  saw. 

Subscriber. 

Give  the  cow  the  following  medicine  night  and  morning: 
Powdered  sulphate  of  iron,  I  drachm ;  quinine,  half  a  drachm ; 
powdered  gentian,  2  drachms.  Mix  with  half  a  pint  of 
beer  and  drench  her  night  and  morning.  Feed  her  crushed 
barley  and  flaxseed  in  addition  to  the  food  you  mention. 
Continue  the  medicinal  treatment  for  a  fortnight,  then 
notify  me  the  result.  A.  E.  Buzard, 

405  Broderick  St.,  S.  F.  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Larkspur  Poisoning. 

HUENEME,  Cal. 

To  THE  Editor: — What  is  a  good  treatment  lor  wild  larkspur? 
This  weed  has  caused  a  large  mortality  among  the  cattle  in  this  dis- 
trict the  past  season.  The  poison  causes  a  bloat,  and  when  the 
animal  is  down,  soon  dies.  The  blood  is  black,  and  much  relief  is 
afforded  by  bleeding.  What  would  comprise  a  good,  compact  outfit 
to  be  canied  on  the  saddle  for  the  treatment  of  this  malady  ? 

H.  S.  Harvey. 

In  cases  where  the  animal  is  much  bloated,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  puncture  the  rumen  (paunch)  with  the  trocar 
and  canular,  which  will  liberate  the  carbonic  acid  or  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas.  In  the  early  stages  give  4  ozs.  of 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  largely  diluted  with  water.  In 
the  later  stage  give  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  one-ounce 
doses  dissolved  in  cold  water.  The  above  medicinal  reme- 
dies can  be  repeated  in  half  an  hour  if  necessary.  The 
trocar  and  canular  can  be  purchased  at  Folker  Bros.,  sur- 
gical instruments,  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

A.  E.  Buzard,  V.  S. 


Southern  Development. 

Ales,sandro,  Cal.,  Sept.  22,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — Everything  is  very  quiet  in  the  Ales- 
sandro  district  just  now.  Lines  are  being  run  for  a  pro- 
posed canal  around  the  foothills  at  the  north  end  of  the 
valley,  and  there  is  talk  of  the  construction  of  a  large  reser- 
voir to  store  water  for  the  lands  below. 

Many  acres  have  been  set  out  to  trees  and  vines  during 
the  past  year,  and  many  more  are  being  plowed  and  graded 
for  planting  this  coming  winter. 

Moreno  is  having  a  fine,  large  schoolhouse  built,  that  is 
nearing  completion,  at  a  cost  of  $3500.  They  have  built  a 
smaller  one  in  the  northern  end  of  the  district,  at  a  cost  of 
$1200.  Cloverdale  district  has  just  begun  the  erection  of 
one  costing  $1650,  all  this  where  it  was  hard  to  find  the  nec- 
essary 15  scholars  to  entitle  us  to  a  district  three  years  ago. 

Land  that  sold  three  or  four  years  ago  at  from  $15  to  $20 
per  acre  is  now  held  at  $200,  without  improvements,  other 
than  that  the  water  has  been  piped  to  it. 

While  on  a  visit  to  Bloomington,  four  miles  west  of  Col- 
ton,  a  few  days  ago,  I  found  the  country  all  around  trans- 
formed from  a  desert,  as  it  was  five  years  ago,  into  a  pro- 
ductive country  that  is  furnishing  homes  and  employment 
to  a  great  many  people.  They  have  a  fine  schoolhouse 
nearly  completed,  at  a  cost  of  about  $4400.  The  Congre- 
gationalists  are  going  to  build  a  church  in  the  near  future. 

Rialto,  two  and  a  half  miles  away,  is  a  thriving  town, 
with  hotels,  churches,  fine  schools,  etc.  West  Rialto,  two 
and  a  half  miles  west  of  Rialto,  has  a  fine  school-building, 
just  completed. 

So,  industry  and  thrift  is  transforming  the  desert  into  the 
homes  of  a  people  who  realize  that  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
future  ciiizen  rests  the  safety  of  the  nation. 

L.  S.  Lyman. 


P.  C.  W.  P.  A. 

Written  for  the  Rural  PresB  by  Maud  Peaalee. 

Last  week  the  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Association 
in  convention  assembled  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Mrs.  Emily  Browne  Powell  of  Alameda, 
President;  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  of  San  Francisco,  First 
Vice-President;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson  of  Oak- 
land, Second  Vice-President;  Mrs.  James  Neall  of  San 
Francisco,  Third  Vice-President;  Mrs.  George  T.  Gaden 
(nee  Lewis)  of  San  Francisco,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Miss  Mary  Lambert  of  Oakland,  Recording  Secretary; 
Mrs.  Ella  M.  Sexton  of  San  Francisco,  Ass't  Recording 
Secretary;  Mrs.  Florence  Percy  Matheson  of  San  Francis- 
co, Treasurer;  Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Wilcox  of  San  Francisco, 
Auditor;  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Reamer  of  San  Francisco,  Libra- 
rian; Miss  Agnes  Manning  of  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Plunkett  of  San  Francisco,  and  Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Eyster  of 
San  Francisco,  the  additional  members  of  the  Executive 
Board. 

With  reeret  for  the  past  officers  the  association  welcomes 
the  new  oflScers,  and  much  pleasure  was  expressed  over 
the  ticket  as  presented. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  after  roll  call,  the  Convention 
was  opened  by  a  prayer  by  Sarah  B.  Cooper.  Next  in 
order  was  "Greeting,"  by  Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Eyster,  which  was 
responded  to  by  Mrs.  Ruthella  Bollard. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Resolutions,  report  of 
Nominating  Committee  and  annual  report  of  officers  and 
standing  committees  absorbed  the  rest  of  the  time  for  the 
morning  session. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  paper  on  "  Genuine  Fellowship,"  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  of  San  Francisco,  carried  many 
points  straight  home  to  the  listener's  heart.  The  president's 


annual  address  touched  upon  many  vital  points  of  interest 
to  out-of-town  members. 

As  an  example  of  the  power  of  woman  to  grasp  and  ex- 
plain in  detail  the  weighty  problems  of  the  day,  the  paper 
on  the  "  Nicaragua  Canal,"  by  Mrs.  Emma  Russell  Endres 
of  San  Francisco,  was  especially  fine. 

There  were  many  other  papers  during  the  session,  of 
subjects  peculiarly  interesting  to  workers  of  the  newspaper 
craft.  Among  them  were  "A  Country  Newspaper  Wo- 
man," by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Raymond  of  Santa  Cruz;  "The 
Press  as  an  Educator,"  by  Mrs.  Emeline  M.  North  of  San 
Francisco;  and  "News  or  Gossip,"  by  Mrs.  Nettie  B 
Wilcox. 

Others  equally  good  are  crowded  out  of  this  report  for 
want  of  space,  but  justice  demands  especial  mention  of 
the  paper,  "A  Story  Well  Written,"  by  Maggie  D.  Brain- 
ard  of  San  Joae,  and  "  The  Collector's  Conscience,"  by 
Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson  of  Oakland. 

An  animated  discussion  on  the  "  Employment  of  Chil- 
dren in  California"  was  joined  in  by  many. 

Poems  and  music  were  pleasant  diversions  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  convention. 

World's  Fair  Notes. 

The  Educational  Committee,  appointed  by  the  California 
Commission,  has  decided  that  in  addition  to  the  graphic 
and  illustrative  exhibit,  there  will  be  prepared  for  distribu- 
tion at  Chicago,  cards  and  small  hand  bills  giving  the  edu- 
cational statistics  of  the  States. 

Santa  Barbara  County  has  about  decided  on  a  represen- 
tation of  a  cloister  to  enclose  the  exhibit  from  that  county 
that  will  be  placed  in  the  California  Building  of  Chicago. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  the  cloister  of  a  light  frame, 
covered  with  woven  wire.  The  wire  is  then  to  be  covered 
with  the  pale  green  moss  that  is  found  on  the  native  live 
oak  trees.  The  interior  of  the  dome  will  be  covered  with 
pampas  plumes,  while  the  columns  and  a  portion  of  the  in- 
terior will  be  covered  with  festoons  of  live  oak  moss.  It  is 
desired  to  place  a  large  palm  in  the  center  of  the  cloister 
and  rare  plants  in  the  arches  between  the  columns.  The 
structure  will  be  at  least  50  feet  square. 

S.  S.  Boynton,  of  Oroville,  Secretary  of  the  Butte  County 
World's  Fair  Association,  reports  that  two  men  are  now 
engaged  in  preparing  specimens  of  all  varieties  of  wood 
found  in  the  county.  Sections  showing  the  bark,  sap  por- 
tion and  heart  of  the  tree  will  be  shown. 

The  different  World's  Fair  Auxiliaries  in  Santa  Clara 
County  have  decided  that  the  souvenirs  to  be  used  at  Chi- 
cago shall  consist  of  dried  prunes  and  other  dried  fruits 
placed  in  small  and  neat  pasteboard  boxes. 

The  Fresno  County  World's  Fair  Commission,  through 
the  Ladies'  Board,  has  decided  not  to  have  printed  labels 
on  articles  exhibited  at  Chicago,  but  in  lieu  thereof  will 
have  silk  labels  and  scarfs  hand  painted,  with  a  picture  of 
the  fruit  or  article  displayed  on  one  end  and  also  the 
name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor  embroidered  in  silk.  A 
prize  of  $25  has  been  offered  for  the  best  50  pounds  of 
cluster  raisins.  An  offer  of  $100  has  also  been  made  to  the 
artists  of  California  for  the  best  design  for  arranging  the 
Fresno  exhibit  for  Chicago. 

The  southern  California  World's  Fair  Association  has 
received  orders  from  the  various  organizations  in  the  six 
southern  counties  for  1250  boxes  for  dried  fruits  for 
World's  Fair  purposes.  A  lady  in  Pasadena  has  donated 
2000  calla  lily  bulbs  for  the  World's  Fair. 

Still  in  Doubt. —  The  Southern  fruitgrowers  aeem 
still  in  doubt  «bout  the  efficacy  of  the  recently  imported 
lady  birds  from  Australia.  There  was  held  last  week  in 
Los  Angeles  a  meeting,  in  which  a  report  was  adopted 
commending  the  effort  made  to  introduce  fruitpest  de- 
stroyers from  Australia,  but  denounces  the  circulation  of 
glowing  accounts  by  the  State  Board  of  the  progress  of 
these  colonies  as  being  at  variance  with  the  facts.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  colonies  of  orcus  chalybem,  orcus  auatralasiae 
and  leis  conformis  failed  to  show  that  they  had  propagated 
at  all,  or  had  attacked  the  various  scale-bugs  of  which 
Koeble  claimed  they  were  the  deadly  enemy.  The  hope 
is  expressed  in  the  report  that  Mr.  Koeble's  predictions 
may  yet  be  fulfilled,  but  advises  fruitgrowers  to  trust 
more  to  artificial  methods  of  fighting  the  scale  than  to  the 
bugs.  Fumigation  is  advised  and  a  united  warfare  against 
injurious  insects  is  recommended.  There  seems  to  be  a 
straight  issue  raised  between  difierent  authorities  on  the 
outlook  for  these  insects,  and  the  two  local  agents  of  the 
U.  S.  Division  of  Entomology  seem  to  be  on  opposite 
sides.  

Grape  Prices  — T.  E.  Minturn,  a  prominent  Fresno 
county  vineyardist,  says  that  the  wine  grapes  throughout 
the  entire  San  Joaquin  valley  are  dried,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  sweet  wine  product  will  be  extremely  small 
this  season,  but  if  the  weather  remains  favorable  for  an- 
other week  the  grape  growers  will  be  benefited,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  green  grapes  are  worth  $15  a  ton.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Tokay  grape  crop  of  Sonoma  valley  will 
be  very  light.  Many  growers  report  one- fourth  of  a  crop. 
The  grapes  were  ruined  by  cold  nights  followed  by  hot 
days  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Sonoma 
produces  a  splendid  shipping  Tokay. 

At  Alvabado. — A  local  correspondent  of  the  Call  says 
that  the  sugar  factory  at  Alvarado  will  begin  handling 
beets  sometime  about  the  end  of  September,  and  the 
growers  are  fearful  of  a  wet  and  early  winter.  If  so,  with- 
out doubt,  many  beets  will  be  lost,  as  much  of  the  land  is 
liable  to  overflow;  the  roads  are  bad  and  the  mill  will  not 
receive  muddy  beets.  There  are  about  1600  acres  in  beets 
this  year.    The  price  is  $4.50  a  ton. 

Tall  Bearded  Wheat.— The  State  Board  of  Trade 
has  received  a  sheaf  of  Mount  Whitney  wheat,  seven  and 
a  half  feet  long,  sent  by  W.  W.  Hammond  of  Tulare  Co, 
This  wheat  is  of  the  bearded  variety,  and  was  imported 
from  the  highlands  of  Russia.  It  is  said  to  yield,  under 
fair  conditions,  about  20  sacks  to  the  acre. 
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Tuberous  Begonias. 

We  are  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  an  essay  on  tuberous 
begonias  read  by  the  distinguished  grower  John  Laing, 
Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  London,  S.  E.,  before  the  "  Begonia 
Conference  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,"  which  was 
held  August  23rd.  Mr.  Laing  introduces  his  paper  with  in- 
teresting historical  and  descriptive  points  and  concludes  as 
follows: 

USES. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  to  which  Begonias  can 
be  put  is  for  indoor  decoration  in  pots  and  to  a  smaller  ex- 
tent in  baskets.  A  fine  display  may  be  kept  up  from 
April  to  November  by  starting  them  in  batches  at  difTerent 
periods,  retarding  some,  and  by  seedlings  for  late-blooming. 
Single- fl  iwered  varieties  are  the  showiest,  but  a  houseful  of 
choice  and  refined  doubles  is  an  acquisition  to  any  estab- 
ment,  and  give  most  satisfaction  under  glass.  Some  of  the 
more  floriferous  and  pendulous  or  drooping-habited  kinds, 
taking  after  the  style  of  B.  boliviensis,  are  very  effective 
when  grown  in  pots  or  baskets  and  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  house.  Even  here  choice  kinds  may  be  used 
having  medium-sized  and  not  too  heavy  flowers.  Some  are 
decidedly  fragrant,  and  if  encouragement  is  given  to  their 
selection,  a  scented  strain  might  yet  be  a  reality.  Marechal 
Kiel  and  Fragrant  Rose  have  this  quality. 

For  exhibition  purposes.  Begonias  are  most  effective  in 
tastefully  and  judiciously  arranged  groups;  but  even  here 
quality  is  liable  to  be  overlooked  in  preference  to  mere  dis- 
play. On  y  medium-sized  plants  are  capable  of  being 
worked  into  arrangements  of  this  kind,  with  dwarf  and 
erect  flowering  kinds  for  the  front.  Large  sperimens  ate 
not  so  popular  as  they  might  be,  for  they  are  bold  and 
effective  when  well  grown  and  tastefully  manipulated  so 
that  staking  is  hidden. 

There  is  a  promising  future  for  tuberous  Begonias  as 
bedding  plants.  Pelargoniums  in  a  wet  season  grow  like 
cabbages,  but  they  are  as  green  as  kale.  Whether  it  rains 
or  shines,  Begonias  flower  abundantly  and  are  always  dwarf 
and  short-jointed  out  of  doors.  Of  course,  to  make  sure 
of  a  good  display  early  in  the  season,  tubers  at  least  one 
year  old  should  be  employed.  They  may  be  started  suffi- 
ciently early  in  pits  or  heated  frames,  so  as  to  have  them 
fairly  into  growth,  but  not  showing  bloom,  and  hardened  off 
so  that  they  may  be  planted  out  about  the  beginning  of 
June.  They  do  not  experience  the  check  that  the  plants  in 
bloom  are  certain  to  get  if  the  weather  immediately  after 
should  prove  cold  or  dry.  Seedlings  selected  as  to  color 
are  most  suitable  f  r  this  purpose;  and  those  of  stiff,  erect 
habit  and  free  doweling  character  produce  the  finest  dis- 
play. Double  varieties  are  more  adapted  for  pot  work,  as 
the  flowers  are  generally  too  heavy  to  withstand  the  effect 
of  storms,  of  wind  and  pelting  rain.  They  will  yet  be  more 
extensively  grown  for  indoor  decoration,  while  the  single 
varieties  will  be  grown  in  thousands  for  bedding  purposes. 
Figures  would  fail  me  to  give  exact  data  as  to  the  numbers 
I  have  disposed  of  since  I  commenced  the  culture  of  this 
noble  race  of  plants;  they  are  to  be  computed  by  hundreds 
of  thousands,  if  not  millions.  About  half  a  million  were 
pricked  ofi  into  boxes  last  spring,  and  two-thirds,  consisting 
of  seedlings  of  single  kinds,  were  planted  out  in  June,  and 
the  remainder  double  varieties,  besides  several  loo  ft. 
bouses,  filled  with  pot  plants  and  several  ranges  of  frames. 

PROPAGATION. 

i There  are  at  least  four  different  methods  of  propagating 
tuberous  Begonias,  namely,  by  seeds,  cuttings,  leaf  cuttings 
(as  in  the  case  of  B.  Rex),  and  division  of  the  tubers.  I 
approve  of  the  first  two  methods  only,  for  they  are  certain- 
ly the  best,  most  practicable  and  profitable.  Increase  by 
cuttings  is  essential  only  in  the  case  of  choice  standard 
kinds,  to  be  preserved  true  to  name.  These  are  mostly 
used  for  pot  culture,  and  as  the  most  improved  or  advanced 
types  of  the  race  from  whence  the  finest  strain  of  seeds  is 
derived.  Young  shoots  from  near  the  base  c'.  the  plants 
make  the  best  cuttings,  and  may  be  inserted  any  time  dur- 
ing the  growing  season,  but  the  earlier  the  better  they  will 
root  and  form  tubers.  A  few  of  the  young  growths  that 
arise  from  the  tubers  in  spring  may  be  taken;  but  the  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  to  take  the  same  liberties  with 
them  as  with  dahlias  would  be  ruinous  to  a  good  display  of 
bloom  on  the  old  plants  for  a  season.  The  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  singly  against  the  side  of  thumb  pots,  in  a  com- 
post consisting  of  loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand,  in  about  equal 
proportions,  and  plunged  in  cocoanut  fibre  in  the  bed  of  a 
propagating  pit  or  frame,  and  shaded  till  they  have  emitted 
roots,  and  may  be  grown  on  if  required  for  late-blooming. 
The  young  plants  should  be  kept  in  the  cutting-pots  till  the 
following  spring,  and  this  is  the  more  essential  in  the  case 
of  late-struck  cuttings,  but  where  practicable  the  latter 
should  be  potted  and  kept  growing. 

Propagation  by  seeds  is  at  once  the  most  legitimate, 
speedy,  profitable,  and  certain  mode  of  increasing  this  class 
of  Begonias, either  for  pot-culture  or  summer-bedding.  There 
will  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  speculation  with  regard 
to  the  color,  habit  and  character  of  the  seedlings  the  first 
year;  but,  if  derived  from  a  good  strain,  they  seldom  fail  to 
give  satisfaction,  and  may  be  assorted  for  future  work  as 
they  come  into  bloom.  They  may  be  sown  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  year,  according  to  the  convenience  and  require- 
ments of  an  establishment.  For  my  purpose,  I  find  that 
the  third  or  fourth  week  in  January  is  the  most  suitable. 
Those  who  have  a  sufficient  command  of  fire-heat  will  find 
it  advantageous  to  sow  early  in  the  year,  as  the  seedlings 
are  less  liable  to  damp  off  than  when  they  are  germinated 
in  May,  June  or  July. 

I     The  seeds  are  sown  in  square,  round,  or  oblong  pans  or 
I  shallow,  wooden  boxes,  in  a  compost  of  light,  porous  mate- 
rial, consisting  of  flaky  leaf-soil,  a  little  loam  and  plenty  of 
I  sharp  sand.    This  is  mixed  and  used  in  a  rough  state,  with 
some  finely  sifted  material  on  the  top  to  form  a  smooth  and 
level  seed-bed,  which  is  pressed  firm,  watered,  or  more 


suitably  dipped,  and  then  the  diminutive  seeds  carefully 
sown.  The  pans  or  boxes  are  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
65'  to  70°,  with  more  bottom  heat.  The  seedlings  are 
pricked  out  into  other  boxes  from  time  to  time,  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled,  with  a  finely  pointed  piece  of  wood, 
divided  at  the  point  to  lift  the  seedlings.  As  they  germinate 
very  unequally,  and  in  succession,  the  work  of  pricking 
them  off  employs  some  men  and  boys  for  weeks  together. 
When  the  seedlings  begin  to  get  crowded,  they  are  trans- 
planted into  other  boxes  at  a  greater  distance  apart.  By 
the  middle  of  May  they  are  ready  for  hardening  off.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  weeks  of  June,  a  staff  of  men  and  boys 
were  constantly  employed  in  planting  those  now  in  the 
open  ground.  By  this  time  a  large  proportion  of  them  had 
commenced  to  bloom,  and  several  thousand  of  the  most 
promising  doubles,  some  of  them  gems,  were  transferred  to 
48  size  pots,  and  placed  in  new  houses  especially  built  for 
their  reception. 

The  ground  in  which  the  seedlings  are  planted  out  is 
heavily  manured,  and  roughly  dug  up  to  the  action  of  frost 
in  autumn.  Old  tubers  intended  for  bedding  out  should  be 
started  about  the  last  week  in  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April;  small-sized  pots  will  be  quite  sufficient  (or  them.  A 
warm  and  showery  month  of  June,  and  rather  drier  weather 
in  July  and  August,  are  most  favorable  to  Begonias  in  the 
open  ground. 

POT  PLANTS. 

One-year-old  tubers  are  the  most  generally  useful  for  pot 
work;  but  those  of  two  or  three  years'  growth  make  the 
finest  specimen  plants.  When  four  years  old  they  degener- 
ate, some  sooner,  some  later;  hence  the  necessity  of  raising 
young  plants  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  perfection. 

The  first  batch  of  p  ants  may  oe  started  about  the  end  cf 
January  or  the  beginning  of  February,  and  they  will  flower 
in  April  or  May  according  to  the  amount  of  f unshine  they 
enjoy  or  the  artificial  heat  used.  Successional  batches  of 
tubers  may  be  put  into  heat  during  March  or  April  to 
flower  in  June  or  July,  and  be  it  observed  that  the  more 
slowly  they  are  brought  forward  the  more  sturdy  and  dur- 
able will  they  be.  Put  therri  singly  in  small  pots  propor- 
tionately to  the  size  of  the  tuber-,  in  a  compost  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand  in  a  rough 
or  lumpy  condition.  Press  the  soil  rather  firmly  if  short 
growth  and  a  long  season  is  desired,  merely  covering  the 
top  of  the  tuber.  Stand  the  pots  on  a  bed  of  cocoanut 
fibre  or  plunge  them  in  it,  and  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
hojse  at  65°  to  70*.  Should  the  soil  be  dry  at  potting-time 
give  a  watering;  but  after  that  it  should  be  applied  with  dis- 
cretion till  the  plants  begin  to  grow  freely.  Tubers  that 
have  been  wintered  in  pots  may  be  put  into  heat,  watered  a 
little,  and  afterward  damped  down  with  the  syringe  till  they 
start  into  growth,  and  then  repotted  into  suitably  smaller 
sizes.  Light  is  of  great  importance  in  the  early  months  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  all-important  that  the  plants  should  be 
kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  after  they  have  started 
into  growth,  to  encourage  a  short-jointed  and  sturdy 
growth. 

Repot  the  plants  before  they  become  root-bound,  and  as 
the  season  advances  and  the  temperature  outside  becomes 
milder,  gradually  give  more  and  more  ventilation,  for  upon 
a  cool  and  airy  atmosphere  a  great  deal  of  success  in  Bego- 
nia culture  depends.  Low,  span-roofed  houses  give  most 
satisfaction.  The  soft  and  watery  tissue  of  Begonias  soon 
responds  to  favorable  or  unfavorable  conditions;  therefore 
let  them  have  a  house  to  themselves  where  possible,  and  no 
make-shift  permitted.  The  smaller  plants  may  be  grown 
on  the  side-shelves  on  ashes  or  cocoanut  fibre,  while  all  the 
larger  and  taller  specimens  may  be  elevated  on  shelving — 
staging  tier  above  tier  in  the  center  of  the  house  and  near 
the  glass.  A  free  play  of  air  amongst  the  foliage  keeps  it 
fresh  and  healthy,  and  a  dry  atmosphere  prevents  the  spot- 
ting of  either  flowers  or  foliage,  as  the  weather  gets  warm 
about  April  and  onward.  More  or  less  shading  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  will  be  required  after  that  month.  When 
the  plants  have  finished  flowering,  or  become  useless  for 
decorative  purposes,  stand  them  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny 
position,  but  sheltered  from  wind,  and  keep  them  watered 
till  the  leaves  show  signs  of  decay,  after  which  water  may 
gradually  be  withheld  till  the  tubers  ripen  and  the  stems 
drop  away.  Remove  them  indoors  on  the  approach  of 
frosty  nights. 


HE  hilElsE). 


The  Governmeut  Crop  Reports. 

Washikgton,  D.  C,  Sept.  14,  1892. 

To  THB  EniTOR: — It  is  due  to  the  truth  of  crop-reporting  his- 
tory, th"  honor  of  the  farmers'  department  of  the  Government, 
and  justice  to  myself,  to  correct  some  recent  statements  which 
do  not  possess  the  slightest  color  of  verity.  While  holding  the 
voluntary  testimony  of  the  largest  commercial  organizations  of 
the  country  to  the  utility  and  value  of  our  crop  reports,  and  re- 
ceiving the  compliment  of  the  adoption  of  our  system  by  sev- 
eral foreign  governments,  we  find  occasionally  individual  spec- 
ulators, whose  deals  have  disastrously  collided  with  the  truth, 
who  vigorously  anathematize  our  work  and  enter  the  columns 
of  newspapers,  and  even  the  corridors  of  Congress,  with  the 
most  absurd  and  reckless  misntateiuents  concerning  it.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  injurious  misconceptions  should  oc- 
casionally be  entertained  by  public  men  at  variance  with  fact 
and  enlightened  public  opinion.  I  desire  to  correct  authorita- 
tively certain  erroneous  views  recently  promulgated. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice,  however,  that  in  both  Senate  and 
House  less  than  a  half  dozen  persons  indulged  in  any  criticism 
of  the  crop  reports. 

The  following  letter  to  Hon.  W.  B.  A.llison  corrects  errors  cf 
statement  made  during  the  consideration  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  Appropriation  bill:  J.  R.  Dodgb, 

Statistician. 

MR.  dodge's  letter  TO  SENATOR  ALLISON. 
Dear  Sir: — I  see  in  the  Congressional  Record  state- 
ments made  during  the  debate  on  the  proviso  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Appropriation  bill  relating  to  crop  reports,  made 
under  misapprehension  of  fact,  from  hearsay,  which  do  great 
injustice  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  injuriously 
misrepresent  its  work. 


The  Senator  from  Missouri  stated  that,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Commissioner  Coleman,  "  one  of  these  monthly 
reports  in  regard  to  cotton  was  prematurely  published,  and 
got  into  the  hand?  of  speculators  in  New  York,  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  made  by  it."  While  pretenses  of  ad- 
vance information  by  speculators  are  of  monthly  occur- 
rence, frequen  ly  half  a  dozen  contradictory  versions  of  the 
coming  report  in  a  single  hour,  they  are  rarely  ever  near 
enough  to  the  official  report  to  admit  of  the  slighest  sus- 
picion of  possible  leakage.  No  cotton  report,  either  under 
the  previous  administration  or  o(  any  other  administration 
since  the  time  of  Isaac  Newton,  ever  was  "prematurely 
published,"  and  this  is  the  first  lime  I  have  ever  heard  of 
"  a  I'  ng  and  elaborate  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  the  in- 
formation got  out."  Some  months  since  a  similar  charge 
was  made  in  a  St.  Louis  paper,  of  premature  publication  in 
Liverpool.  In  response  to  my  inquiry,  Mr.  El  ison,  the 
great  Liverpool  authority  on  cotton,  said  there  was  a  pre- 
tended advance  estimation,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  it, 
as  it  was  a  monthly  occurrence,  and  never  proved  to  be  a 
forecast  of  the  reports.  In  this  case  he  said  it  was  three 
points  out  of  the  way.  It  is  a  further  conclusive  fact  that 
no  report,  whether  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn  or  any  other  crop, 
has  ever  been  proved  to  have  been  prematurely  publshed 
or  sent  in  advance  by  any  person  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Relative  to  the  Senator's  statement  in  regard  to  the  so- 
called  controversy  with  a  local  cotton  exchange,  the  facts 
referred  to  were  not  stated  in  any  crop  report,  but  were 
quoted  from  the  crop  movement  records  of  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  and  Ellison's  crop  consumption  of  the 
world,  and  were  presented  as  a  p!ea  to  American  planters 
to  save  themselves  from  ruin  by  a  reduction  of  acreage, 
which  was  so  far  heeded,  as  indicated  by  my  June  report  of 
acreage,  as  to  show  an  apparent  reduction  of  more  than 
three  million  acres,  a  result  which,  if  true,  will  be  worth 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  cotton-growers. 

A  third  statement  of  the  Missouri  Senator  was  that  in 
one  of  the  monthly  reports  of  1881,  I  "undertook  to  say 
that  the  tariff  was  necessary  in  order  to  exclude  foreign  ag- 
ricultural products  coming  into  competition  with  those  of 
the  United  States."  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  at  the 
date  mentioned  I  was  not  statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  or  in  connection  with  it  in  any  way  whatever. 

In  his  further  remarks,  he  says:  "  What  right  has  he 
to  say  that  there  is  an  overproduction  of  2,000,000  bales  of 
cotton  a  year  ? "  No  such  statement  was  made  in  the 
March  report,  or  in  any  report  ever  made  since  the  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  That  figure  is  distinctly 
given  as  the  approximate  accumulation  of  two  years  in  the 
general  and  primary  markets  of  the  world,  as  shown  in 
commercial  records  open  to  all  intelligent  readers. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  states  that  during  the  past 
three  years,  "with  two  or  three  exceptions,"  these  reports 
have  had  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  value  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. Other  influences  may  depreciate  the  value  of  these 
products,  but  a  true  presentation  of  crop  conditions  never. 
The  reports  are  uniformly  conservative,  more  frequently 
underestimating  than  overestima  ing  crop  products,  as 
shown  by  records  of  production  and  distribution.  The 
State  statistics  of  North  Dakota  made  the  wheat  crop  last 
year  more  than  that  of  the  Department  by  ten  million 
bushels,  and  those  of  South  Dakota  were  also  in  excess  cf 
our  estimate  for  that  State.  I  state  deliberately  from  care- 
ful examination  of  Department  correspondence  and  pub- 
lished statements  of  grain-buyers,  during  the  past  three 
years,  that  in  the  autumn,  when  buyers  are  laying  in  their 
supplies  for  the  season,  their  estimates  generally  average 
higher  than  ours;  and  further,  that  often  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  when  the  mills  are  seeking  markets  for  ac- 
cumulated stocks  of  flour,  the  same  persons  who  thought 
the  official  figures  were  too  low  in  the  fall  are  persuaded  in 
the  spring  that  they  were  really  too  high.  I  have  thus  al- 
ways found  that  their  crop  opinions  varied  with  the  sea- 
sons, especially  the  seasons  for  buying  wheat  and  selling 
flour. 

That  speculators,  and  not  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
are  the  cause  of  reduction  in  prices,  was  convincingly  ex- 
emplified in  the  reception  of  the  April  report,  when  condi- 
tion of  wheat  was  reported  at  81,  the  previous  estimate  be- 
ing 85,  tending  to  advance  of  prices,  which  immediately 
followed,  until  the  bear  operators  got  in  their  work  and 
hammered  down  prices  several  points  before  the  close  of 
the  day.  The  influence  of  speculation  is  thus  frequently 
mistaken  for  that  of  the  crop  report. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  series  of  misapprehensic 
came  from  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  He  brings  up  the 
apocryphal  tobacco  stories  that  have  so  long  been  the  stock 
in  trade  of  opposers  of  official  crop  reports,  and  says  first 
that  they  refer  to  the  crop  of  1886.  It  was  that  of  1887. 
His  next  statement  was  that  our  report  made  the  crop  of 
Kentucky  92  per  cent  of  that  of  the  year  before.  It  made, 
on  the  contrary,  an  acreage  of  78  per  cent  and  a  condition 
of  77,  which  reduced  the  promise  to  60  per  cent  instead  of 
92.  (See  report  of  July,  1887,  page  305.)  Six  weeks  later 
a  report  of  continued  effects  of  drought  made  a  prospect  of 
only  44  per  cent,  which  I  explained  was  in  part  real  reduc- 
tion and  partly  due  to  panic.  The  result  was  like  the  ful- 
fillment of  prophecy.  The  Kentucky  Commissioners  of 
Agriculture,  from  assessors'  returns,  ultimately  made  the 
crop  55  per  cent  of  that  of  1886,  while  mine  was  a  million 
pounds  less.  The  best  census  ever  taken  in  any  country 
could  not  come  nearer  the  actual  condition,  as  it  was  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1887,  than  my  report  of  that  date.  It  was 
an  unprecedented  reduction,  truthfully  reported,  and  a 
wonderful  vindication  of  our  crop-reporting  method  under 
difficult  circumstances. 

In  the  statements  that  follow,  relative  to  the  investiga- 

on,  of  which  I  have  a  perfect  recollection,  I  scarcely  recog- 

ze  a  point  that  is  correct. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say,  relative  to  the  assertion  that 
the  census  of  1870  showed  an  acreage  of  cultivated  crops 
less  than  that  of  these  estimates,  that  tio  areas  of  crops  oj 
any  kind  were  reported  by  the  census  of  1870  I  The  areas 
of  1880,  the  first  ever  reported,  were  greater  in  most  crops 
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and  greater  in  the  aggregate  than  Department  estimates, 
sustaining  the  conservative  character  of  our  reports. 

Fmally,  the  statement  concernmg  hay  in  M.nnesota, 
showing  a  remarkable  drop  in  aggregate  '°J'%°'l'?'y?  ^"""^ 
from  a  separation  of  hay  grasses,  the  bulk  of  «  bf'"g 
former,  of  wild  grass  from  -h.u  of  cultivated,  and  th.s  fac 
is  noted  in  the  report  in  which  the  change  is  made,  that  for 
1887  page  559  The  debate  has  presented  a  series  of 
blunders,  which  were  not  those  of  the  Department,  which 
a  careful  study  of  the  reports  should  have  prevented. 
Their  publication  should  be  regretted,  but  not  by  myseir, 
provided  the  public  can  see  the  truth  as  it  '""^s. 

Washington,  J  uly  2,  1 892.   L  R-  Dodge. 

California  Agriculture. 

The  following  stirring  tribute  to  California  agriculture 
and  rural  life  is  from  the  opening  address  of  President  Cox 
of  the  State  Board  ol  Agriculture  during  the  recent  State 
Fair: 

I  believe  that  rural  life  ofTers  the  broadest  and  tnost  cer- 
tain field  for  the  attainment  of  happiness  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  spirit  of  independence.  As  Washington 
Irving  beautifully  wrote:  "In  rural  occupation  there  is 
nothing  mean  and  debasing.  It  leads  a  man  forth  among 
scenes  of  natural  grandeur  and  beauty;  it  leaves  him  to  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind,  operated  upon  by  the  purest 
and  most  elevating  of  external  influences.  Such  a  man 
may  be  simple  and  rough,  but  he  cannot  be  vulgar. 

In  imagination  I  hear  the  prayerful  hymn  sung  by  priest- 
ly voices  a  century  and  more  ago  for  the  divine  guidance 
of  California  in  the  path  of  peace  and  happiness.  The 
prayer  has  been  answered.  The  grape  festoons  the  lifted 
hills,  the  orange  blossoms  scent  the  air  from  Shas'a  to  San 
Diego.  From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  we  see  a 
succession  of  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  the  valleys 
answer  to  the  mountains  in  one  unbroken  strain  of  harvest 
song.  Every  known  product  of  temperate  and  subtropical 
zones  are  produced  in  the  S:ate.  California's  chiefest  and 
most  profitable  industry  is,  and  will  be  hoiticulture.  Her 
destiny  is  determined.  The  effect  upon  the  intelligence 
and  morals  of  the  coming  generation  is  not  difficult  to  fore- 
tell. Even  now  the  taste  for  horticulture  is  a  distinguish- 
ing trait  of  Californian  character.  The  professional  man, 
the  scholar,  the  business  man  and  the  man  of  leisure,  own 
fruit  farms,  and  are  bringing  to  their  culture  the  highest 
trained  intelligence. 

Horticulture  demands  the  highest  skill,  and  the  field  of 
experiment  is  wide  and  unlimited.  The  State  recognizing 
this,  excels  any  other  State  in  the  munificence  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  encouragment  of  refined  culture  of  the 
soil  The  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  the  Viticultural  Commission  and  38  district 
associations,  and  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  University, 
are  the  recipients  of  the  State's  bounty,  and  are  engaged  in 
their  several  spheres  in  the  promotion  of  hoiticulture  and 
viticulture.  The  United  States  have  established  under  the 
supervision  of  the  University,  five  experimental  stations  in 
the  State.  These  bodies  are  doing  a  permanent  and  en- 
couraging work,  by  educating  the  public  taste,  by  experi- 
ment, and  by  disseminating  literature  of  the  highest  excel 
lence.  The  effect  of  these  forces  will  be  to  exhalt  horticul- 
ture to  the  dignity  of  both  a  science  and  an  art,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  which  will  be  found  the  greatest  reward  both  of 
fame  and  wealth. 

It  is  simply  amazing  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  past  ten  years.  I  quote  from  the  report  made  by 
Gen.  Chipman  to  the  Califoroia  State  Board  of  Trade  in 
1891,  in  which  is  shown  the  fruit  shipments  to  the  East  in 
the  year  1891.    [Heretofore  published  in  The  Rural  ] 

The  value  of  the  fruit  produced  annually  is  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  material  wealth  which  has  accrued  to  the  State 
by  the  subjection  of  the  soil  to  fruit  culture.  But  for  the 
tree  and  the  vine  the  waters  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Madre  would  still  run  unvexed  to  the  sea.  The  plains  of 
the  San  Joaquin  would  turn  a  brown  and  arid  face  to  the 
sun — a  sphynx  like  face — unanswering  to  the  voice  of  man, 
and  southern  California,  the  wonderful  land,  would  be  the 
inspiration  of  an  ode  to  solitude.  How  changed  the  scene 
wrought  in  a  few  years  !  The  rivers  of  the  two  Sierras 
pour  their  affluent  waters  over  hill  and  plain.  Schools, 
churches,  cottages  dot  the  land,  trees  and  vines  bear  pre- 
cious fruit,  the  meadows  are  in  bloom,  the  hum  of  industry 
vibrates  upon  the  blossom-scented  air,  and  men  come  and 
go, 

"  And  talk  of  the  grass,  the  flowers  and  trees; 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  humming  bees." 
There  is  a  lesson  in  this  transformation,  which  should  be 
learned  by  northern  and  central  California.  Wherever  ir- 
rigation has  been  practiced,  population  and  wealth  have  in- 
creased. The  census  of  1890  shows  that  since  1880  Merced 
county  has  increased  in  population  43  per  cen';  Kern,  75; 
Tulare,  118;  Los  Angeles,  204;  San  Bernardino,  225; 
Fresno,  238,  and  San  Diego,  306  per  cent.  All  of  these 
counties  are  fruit-producing  counties  and  have  ample  irri- 
gation facilities.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  the  soil 
is  as  fertile  and  the  climate  as  balmy  as  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  counties  named,  and  the  water  supply  is  as 
abundant,  yet  many  counties  have  almost  stood  still  while 
in  others  the  ratio  of  increase  has  been  very  small.  This 
condition  demands  our  serious  consideration. 

Irrigation  is  the  key  to  open  up  your  locked  treasures. 
The  fable  of  Midas,  who  turned  into  gold  whatsoever  he 
touched,  is,  with  us,  no  longer  a  fable.  Water,  water  is 
the  Midas.  Whenever  it  has  toached  the  land,  that  land 
has  turned  to  gold,  a  mine  of  wealth.  The  people  of  this 
portion  of  the  State  should  organize.  You  want  more  pop- 
ulation, new  blood  and  new  capital.  The  people  of  the 
South  understand  this  question.  I  glory  in  their  enter 
prise,  I  am  proud  of  their  success,  but  as  a  Californian,  in- 
terested in  the  North  as  I  am  in  the  South,  I  wish  to  see 
all  parts  of  California  move  along  in  the  path  of  progress, 
Dj  as  they  do,  organize,  form  county  boards  of  trade,  sup 
port  the  State  Board  of  Trade  and  send  yonr  literature  to 


the  people  of  the  East  to  apprise  them  of  the  advantages 
of  your  respective  sections.  Turn  the  rich,  fertilizing 
waters  of  the  Sacramento,  American  and  Yubas  upon  the 
foothills  and  plains,  believe  in  your  abundant  resources  and 
in  ten  years  your  population  and  wealth  will  have  increased 

a  hundred  fold.  ,  ,.  .  

The  chart  for  us  has  been  unrolled.  In  lines  of  living 
light  we  read  the  history  of  this  goodly  land.  Under  the 
standard  of  religion  the  holy  fathers  took  possession  To- 
day the  church  spires  point  the  heavenward  way  wherever 
men  assemble.  The  waterways  which  the  novitates  dug 
have  fallen  to  decay,  but  in  their  place  is  seen  the  largest 
irrigation  system  on  the  continent.  The  trees  the  fattiers 
planted  with  hope,  and  perhaps  in  doubt,  have  multiplied 
by  the  million.  The  hymn  of  petition,  a  thousand  years 
old,  sung  in  faith  a  hundred  years  ago,  has  been  answered. 
The  people  in  California  are  treading  in  the  paths  of  peace. 
The  Eden  is  here.  The  paradise  of  earth  is  here.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  engaged  in  rural  pursuits  men  and  women 
will  attain  their  highest  intellectual  and  moral  plane. 
"  The  common  need,  the  neighbor  touch,  the  brotherhood 
of  prayer  will  make  a  man  more  precious  than  the  Ro^  o| 
Ophir  "  In  the  path  pointed  out  to  us  let  us  go  and  fulhil 
our  destiny.  The  golden  age,  if  ever  it  comes,  will  come 
to  those  who,  as  the  ancient  warriors  did,  restore  their 
strength  by  the  touch  of  mother  earth.  In  this  faith,  with 
reverent  heart,  let  California  for  time  to  come  repeat  her 
birthday  hymn,  "  Veni  Spiritus  Creator." 


Horticulture. 


Another  Method  of  Curing  the  Lemon. 

Daniel  H.  Barnham,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Riverside 
and  the  first  one  there  to  introduce  and  propagate  the 
Lisbon  lemon,  gives  his  method  of  curing  them  for  market, 
which  we  copy  from  the  Riverside  Press,  written  by  Mr.  E. 
W.  Holmes,  who  is  himself  an  orange-grower  and  ex- 
pert. 

"  The  lemons  were  picked  from  the  trees  in  November 
and  later,  as  soon  as  they  were  large  enough,  and  while  still 
unchanged  in  color.  Many  at  that  time  were  still  entirely 
green.  Without  waiting  for  the  sweating  or  shrinking  as 
many  do,  Mr.  Burnham  immediately  wrapped  them.  He 
lined  his  picking  boxes  with  manilla  paper  and  after  put- 
ting in  a  layer  of  wrapped  lemons,  laid  a  sheet  ot  manilla 
paper  over  them  and  so  continued  until  the  box  was  fil  ed. 
The  ends  and  top  were  also  covered  with  paper  of  the  same 
kind.  These  boxes  were  then  stacked  fourteen  high  in  a 
large  shed,  one  side  of  which  is  entirely  open,  the  building 
being  shaded  by  large  trees.  There  these  have  stood  un- 
touched all  through  the  winter  until  opened  for  packing  at 
the  end  of  seven  months.  Strange  to  say  there  was  not  a 
loss  of  three  per  cent  of  the  fruit  of  the  earlier  picking,  and 
not  over  five  per  cent  of  the  latter.  The  lemons  when 
opened,  were  all  changed  to  a  beautifu'  lemon  color,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  were  the  firmest  of  any  long-cured  lemons 
we  have  examined.  The  only  ones  not  up  to  the  general 
standard  of  excellence,  were  those  in  the  top  boxes,  which 
were,  in  some  cases,  slightly  shriveled.  The  specimens  we 
saw  were  beyond  question  in  the  finest  condition  of  any  we 
have  ever  handled,  and  we  claim  to  have  shipped  a  good 
many  fine  lemons  ourselves. 

I  is  needless  to  add  that  the  fruit  was  clipped  and  han- 
dled with  the  greatest  care,  for  no  lemon  will  keep  which 
has  not  been  so  treated,  nor  will  fruit  keep  such  a  length 
of  time  where  it  has  been  subjected  to  any  great  amount  of 
frost." 

The  Los  Angeles  Cullivator  adds  the  following.  A 
quantity  of  his  lemons  cured  in  this  way  were  recently  ship- 
ped to  Eveleth  it  Nash,  commission  merchants  of  San 
Francisco,  who  pronounced  them  "gilt  edged,  and  without 
doubt  the  finest  lot  of  California  production  ever  sent  to 
this  market,"  and  add  that  "  we  would  certainly  advise  all 
who  contemplate  raising  the  lemon,  to  adopt  this  variety 
and  follow  this  method  of  handling."  The  prices  paid  Mr. 
Burnham  were  the  highest  paid  for  any  lemons,  and  war- 
rant the  belief  that  lemons  of  this  variety,  treated  as  Mr. 
Burnham  treats  them,  will  always  command  the  first  place 
in  any  market-  Mr.  Burnham  says,  also,  that  all  the  lem- 
ons that  b:ar  the  name  of  Lisbon  are  not  of  the  true  variety, 
as  many  so-called  are  decidedly  inferior  to  that  introduced 
by  him. 

The  Squirrel  Problem. 

Pomogadel  writes  as  follows  to  the  Contra  Costa  Gazette  : 
The  careful  observer  who  is  familiar  with  the  locality  has 
probably  noticed  that  the  ground  squirrel  is  to  be  found 
about  the  base  of  Mt.  Diablo.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
one  of  the  richest  squirrel  sections  in  the  State.  The  fruit 
orchards  of  the  surro  jnding  country  in  some  directions  are 
beginning  to  encroach  upon  the  lower  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain. Young  fruit  trees  and  squirrels  do  not  harmonize. 
One  or  the  other  must  give  way  or  discord  prevails. 

Our  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  squirrels  cannot  be 
exterminated  and  they  have  refused  to  sustain  an  ordinance 
of  our  Board  of  Supervisors  requiring  every  landowner  in 
the  county  to  clear  them  off  his  own  land.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  book-learning  and  legal  knowledge  of  the 
Court,  we  know  better.  We  have  cleared  the  last  one  off 
too  many  times  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  each 
farmer  to  take  care  of  his  own  crop  of  squirrels,  and  at 
much  less  cost  than  it  would  be  to  let  them  live.  The 
squirrel  crop  of  the  farmer  who  kills  off  his  own  squirrels 
is  not  the  ones  that  cause  him  trouble  and  expense.  It  is 
those  that  come  in  upon  him  from  his  neighbors  who  will 
not  take  care  of  their  own. 

Under  this  state  of  affairs,  what  is  the  fruit  grower  to 
do?  Some  of  the  almond  orchards  near  the  mountain  are 
1  protected  with  a  tight  board  fence  six  or  eight  feet  high, 


let  into  the  ground,  and  with  strips  of  old  tin  at  the  top  so 
bent  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  squirrel  to  pass  over  it. 
Others  station  men  or  boys  with  shotguns  to  patrol  the 
frontier  and  make  it  so  warm  for  the  intruders  that  they 
are  willing  to  retreat.  One  orchardist  was  loca'ed  where 
he  was  exposed  on  three  sides  to  the  grain  and  hill  land 
about  him.  We  can  imag  ne  his  deep  breath  of  relief  when 
another  orchard  was  planted  on  one  side  of  him,  at  the 
thought  that  that  front  was  now  protected  and  would  cause 
him  no  more  trouble.  The  line  fence  between  the  two 
places  was  soon  taken  down  and  the  neighbors  joined 
forces  in  a  war  against  the  pests.  The  first  of  the  two 
neighbors  protected  his  frontier  with  a  fence  of  posts  and 
stringers  with  four-foot  shakes  put  on  perpendicularly,  ex- 
tending into  the  ground  four  or  five  inches.  The  same 
fence  was  extended  around  two  sides  of  the  new  place. 
Holes  were  dug  with  a  flaring  opening,  forming  an  entrance 
from  the  outside  going  down  and  under  the  ends  of  the 
shakes  and  coming  up  with  a  sharp  turn  into  the  orchard. 
The  size  of  the  holes  was  only  large  enough  for  one  squirrel 
to  pass  through.  These  holes  were  about  50  or  100  feet 
apart  along  the  whole  line  of  the  shake  fence.  Upon  the 
inside  of  the  fence  a  warm  reception  was  prepared  for  the 
intruder.  At  the  exit  from  each  hole  into  the  orchard  a 
steel  trap  was  placed  with  arms  wide  open  to  receive  the 
visitor.  A  strong  cord  was  so  arranged  that  the  squirrel 
could  not  carry  the  trap  into  the  enclosure,  and  the  hole 
was  not  large  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  pulled  through 
outside  of  it,  so  all  that  Mr.  Squirrel  could  do  was  to  stay 
right  there  and  block  up  his  doorway  and  prevent  his 
neighbors  from  passing  him. 

The  traps  were  visited  conscientiously  every  morning, 
the  dead  taken  out  and  the  traps  reset.  For  months  the 
catch  was  from  25  to  75  a  day  upon  the  two  places.  With 
the  holes  arranged  as  here  described,  the  squirrels  did  not 
scale  the  fences  to  any  extent.  The  result  of  his  treatment 
has  been  that  now,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  scarcely  a 
squirrel  is  to  be  seen  around  the  outskirts  of  these  two 
places.  This  is  one  of  the  items  of  cost  to  be  met  by  the 
fruitgrower  in  the  Mt.  Diablo  section.  He  feels  that  he 
has  reason  to  congratulate  himself  that  even  at  this  cost 
he  has  secured  so  effective  a  means  of  protection  against 
this  pest. 

Gophers  are  quite  friendly,  and  sociable,  too,  in  some 
sections.  Upon  one  new  place  that  we  know  of,  contain- 
ing 75  acres  near  the  creek,  over  1000  have  been  caaght 
this  season.  This  means  an  expense  of  $150  or  Szco  for 
this  item  alone.  After  the  squirrel;  and  gophers  are  dis- 
posed of,  there  still  remain  slugs,  saw-fly,  red  spider, 
scale,  frosf,  strong  winds  and  morning-glory  to  contend 
against.  The  fruitgrower  ^ui-ely  has  his  obstacles  to  over- 
come in  order  to  make  a  living  for  himself  and  family  much 
the  same  as  the  balance  of  mankind. 


(She  Vij^ey/^Rd. 


Feeding  off  Grape  Leaves  with  Sheep. 

The  following  statement  by  Newton  B.  Pierce,  agent  of 
the  Division  ol  Vegetable  Pathology,  D;pirtment  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,  is  sent  to  us  by  J.  R.  Williams, 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  Observer  at  Fresno: 

In  relation  to  the  destruction  of  vine  leaves  by  sheep,  I 
should  say  that  the  leaf,  as  should  be  generally  known, 
prepares  the  food  which  nourishes  the  growth  of  the  entree 
vine,  roots  and  all.  The  leaves  have  their  cells  well  sup- 
plied with  chlorophyll  corpuscles,  and  the  chlorophyll  cor- 
puscles are  the  bodies  in  which  the  starch  required  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  plant  is  formed. 

As  long  as  the  green  color  of  the  leaf  is  retained,  its  func 
tions  are  as  yet  incomplete. 

When  the  leaves  are  yellow,  the  chlorophyll  cotpusclei 
have  been  destroyed  and  the  leaf  tissue  is  of  no  further 
value  to  the  plant. 

To  remove  the  leaf  from  the  plant  while  the  chlorophyll 
corpuscles  are  still  green  and  forming  starch  is  to  take 
from  the  plant  such  an  amount  of  the  stored-food  supply 
for  next  season's  growth  as  would  be  formed  in  the  leaf  be- 
tween the  time  of  artificial  removal  of  the  foliage  and  the 
time  of  its  natural  fall.  Hence  the  earlier  the  leaves  are 
removed  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  to  the  plant  in  the  mat- 
ter of  food  for  the  next  spring's  growth. 

To  correctly  estimate  the  actual  loss  to  the  vine  or  vine- 
yard in  productiveness  by  the  premature  removal  of  the 
leaves,  so  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  is 
certainly  beyond  our  ability  at  present,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
it  will  eventually  amount  to  much  more  than  the  gain  aris- 
ing from  rental,  and  manure  left  by  sheep  feeding  on  the 
ground.  This  matter  should  be  reduced  to  the  gain  or 
loss  per  vine.  The  gain  per  vine  from  the  pasturage  of 
sheep  upon  the  ground,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  ridiculously 
small  amount,  an  amount  so  small  that  the  least  loss  sus- 
tained from  the  productiveness  of  the  vine  would  be  almost 
sure  to  exceed  the  gain. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  Europe  to  girdle  the  new 
cane,  in  the  spring,  just  below  the  lowest  bunch  of  forming 
flower  clusters,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  in  the  new 
branch  and  forcing  to  the  opening  flowers  a  greater  amount 
of  nourishment  than  those  flowers  would  otherwise  receive. 
This  process  strengthens  the  flowers  and  their  organs  of 
fecundation,  and  by  this  means  a  more  perfect  and  general 
fertilization  of  the  flowers  results. 

Now,  at  Fresno,  coulure  has  caused  a  loss  of  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  first  crop  of  grapes  in  the  Muscat  rines  the 
present  season.  The  leading  cause  of  this  loss  is  imper- 
fect fertilization  of  the  flowers. 

If  in  Europe  it  it  often  found  necessary  to  aid  the  flow- 
ers in  fertilization  by  stimulating  them  as  here  indicated, 
as  a  preventive  of  coulure,  it  would  seem  that  the  Iom  of 
food  supply  sustained  by  the  vine  through  the  pasturage  of 
sheep  in  the  vineyard  before  the  leaves  have  completed 
their  season's  functions  may,  in  some  degree  at  least,  often 
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result  in  increased  coulure  the  following  season.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  the  loss  would  be  many  times  the  gain 
arising  from  the  pasturage  of  sheep  in  the  vineyard. 

Newton  B.  Pierce, 
Special  Agent. 

[This  statement  is  interesting  and.we  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, in  the  main  correct,  so  far  as  possible  injury  to  the 
vine  by  premature  removal  of  leaves  is  concerned. 

As  for  the  argument  by  analogy  with  reference  to  the 
girdling  of  vine-canes  in  Europe  and  the  bearings  of  it  upon 
the  removal  of  leaves  by  sheep,  it  is  of  questionable  perti- 
nence. As  stated,  the  European  vigneron  girdles  the 
young  cane  to  retain  ail  the  downflow  of  sap  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit  above  the  girdle.  In  so  doing  he  robs  the 
stock  of  the  vine.  The  man  who  allows  sheep  to  eat  the 
leaves  while  still  green  does  the  same  thing  exactly,  if  he 
produces  any  effect  at  all;  any  effect  the  leaves  produce  up- 
on the  cane  itself  goes  for  nothing,  because  the  cane  is  all 
cut  away  at  winter-pruning.  The  European  vigneron  robs 
the  stock  to  help  the  fruit  on  the  new  cane;  the  Californian 
robs  the  stock  to  make  wool  and  mutton.  In  both  cases 
the  stock  of  the  vine  is  theoretically  injured,  whether  it  is 
practicably  or  appreciably  injured  in  either  case  is  still  a 
question. 

For  these  reasons  we  object  to  Mr.  Pierce  citing  Euro- 
pean girdling  which  robs  the  stock  as  reason  why  Califor- 
nians  should  not  do  something  else  which  also  robs  the 
stock  or  permanent  portion  of  the  vine.  If  he  had  stopped 
his  statement  with  the  claim  that  premature  removal  of  the 
leaves  probably  reduces  the  storage  of  useful  strength  in 
the  vine-stock,  it  would  have  been  stronger  than  after  he 
adds  an  argument  of  analogy  in  which  whatever  analogy 
there  may  exist  tends  toward  the  converse  of  his  proposi- 
tion. 

Still  his  closing  paragraph  (all  but  the  first  clause  with 
an  "if")  is  probably  pertinent;  coulure  may  be  caused  by 
weakening  the  vine  by  feeding  off  the  leaves.  This  claim 
is  capable  of  demonstration  locally  by  observing  the  crop 
of  an  acre  of  vines  which  has  been  fed  off  as  compared 
with  a  similar  acre  not  thus  treated;  or,  better  still,  by  the 
crop  of  several  acres  of  each  treatment.  But  we  fail  utterly 
to  see  what  relation  there  can  be  between  girdling  a  cane 
for  the  benefit  of  clusters  then  in  sight  above  the  girdle  and 
a  prescription  which  shall  exert  an  effect  upon  a  cane  which 
is  not  produced  until  the  following  season. — Ed.  Press.] 


James  Porteous  of  the  Fresno  Agricultural  Works  has 
just  completed  and  shipped  from  Fresno  to  Spain,  by  way 
of  New  York,  two  of  the  latest  improved  raisin  stemmers  of 
the  largest  size,  with  a  capacity  of  from  five  to  seven  tons 
each  per  day.  The  same  shop  has  made  stemmers  for  the 
Australian  market,  and  has  successfully  competed  in  that 
field.  It  had  scarcely  been  expected  that  this  young  city, 
only  a  few  years  old,  and  scarcely  past  the  experimental 
state  so  far  as  the  raisin  industry  is  concerned,  would  be 
able  to  teach  the  Spaniards  how  to  stem  raisins  and  fur- 
nish them  the  machinery  to  do  it  with,  when  Spain  has 
been  in  the  raisin  business  from  time  immemorial.  But  all 
these  things  have  come  to  pass. 


A  Calitornia  Egg  Farm. 

A  representative  of  the  Cultivator  atid  Poultry  Keeper 
recently  visited  Mr.  S.  H.  Olmstead  of  Artesia,  whom  the 
paper  calls  the  "  White  Leghorn  King."  There  were  hens 
everywhere,  nestled  under  the  shade  of  a  weeping  willow 
which  stood  near  an  artesian  well,  flowing,  not  with  milk 
and  honey,  but  with  nature's  best  gift  to  man,  pure,  fresh, 
cool  water,  in  abundance.  They  were  under  the  big  gum 
trees,  running  about  the  yard,  all  talkint^  in  that  hen  lan- 
guage which  betokens  happiness  and  plenty  of  eggs. 

"  Just  keep  your  eye  out  for  any  sick  or  drooping  ones," 
said  Mr.  Olmstead,  and  we  did  so,  but  not  one  was  seen. 
"  Well,  it  is  time  to  feed  the  chicks,"  so  we  went  through 
the  yard  into  the  nursery. 

The  writer  has  seen  several  chickens  in  his  day,  but 
never  saw  such  a  fine  lot  or  such  a  numerous  family  in 
California.  Just  fancy,  ye  chicken  cranks,  over  850  little 
fellows,  all  hatched  during  the  hottest  season,  and  not  a 
droopy  one  among  them — all  chirping,  busy,  and  as  lively 
as — well,  as  healthy  chickens  should  be. 

Mr.  Olmstead  hatches  with  hens,  and  would  not  have 
an  incubator  about  him.  He  has  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment for  the  setting  hens,  and  each  one  has  comfortable 
quarters,  semidetached  villas,  so  to  speak. 

The  hatching-pen  or  yard  is  all  portable,  detachable  and 
easily  cleaned.  They  are  16  feet  long,  divided  into  14 
compartments,  and  consists  of  a  siltinghouse  with  a  tight 
side  and  roof,  the  latter  being  arranged  so  it  can  be  lifted 
from  the  outside,  thus  giving  easyjaccess  to  the  biddy.  In 
front  of  this  is  a  yard  or  run,  four  feet  long  and  the  same 
width  as  the  nest — 13J  inches.  In  this  is  placed  the  feed 
and  watertrough,  and  the  hen  is  kept  right  there  until  she 
hatches  her  brood,  when  two  broods  are  given  to  one 
hen  and  the  other  is  discharged. 

Now,  the  one  selected  for  the  mother  is  placed  In  her 
own  house,  which  is  made  of  an  oil  or  gasoline  can,  three 
shakes  and  three  laths.  Here  she  stays  until  her  family 
is  ready  to  "  scratch  for  themselves." 

By  this  system,  Mr.  Olmstead  has  extraordinary  success 
with  chickens,  and  any  skeptic  who  claims  that  they  can- 
not raise  chicks  in  California,  or  during  the  warm  weather, 
had  better  go  and  see  Mr.  Olmstead's  place  and  study  his 
method. 

Leaving  the  young  ones,  we  then  went  to  the  yards  where 
the  laying  hens  were.    These  at  present  number  750,  all 


White  Leghorns,  and  are  housed  in  28  pens,  16x24  and 
16x22.  made  of  six-foot  laths,  each  yard  having  a  house  at- 
tached. These  are  made  of  shakes  and  there  are  22  houses, 
16  single  and  6  double  one<5.  The  single  ones  are  8x4 
feet,  and  the  double  ones  each  4x6  feet.  Everything  is 
kept  clean,  roosts  being  detaciiable,  nest-boxes  easily 
cleaned  and  all  joints  and  cracks  kept  thoroughly  sweet 
and  clean  by  a  liberal  use  of  Little's  carbolized  sheep  dip, 
a  splendid  disinfectant. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  yards  was  the  "  hospital,"  and  there 
were  about  20  inmates,  but  not  a  sick  one.  The  writer 
suggested  that  the  name  should  be  changed  to  "  infirmary," 
as  the  patients  were  all  suffering  from  barley-beards  or 
foxtail  which  had  got  in  their  mouths  and  worked  up  into 
their  heads.  These  hens  were  laying  from  10  to  12  eggs 
per  day  while  under  treatment,  and  some  of  our  poultry- 
keepers  would  be  glad  to  have  their  flocks  as  healthy  as 
these. 

Mr.  Olmstead's  breeding  stock  consists  of  fowls  from 
Knap  Bros.,  and  are  a  fine  lot. 

Many  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  of  the  methods 
and  variety  of  food  used.  This  consists  mainly  of  wheat, 
corn,  alfalfa,  bran  and  meat.  The  meat  is  cooked  and 
mixed  with  the  bran.  Sometimes  a  very  little  cayenne 
pepper  is  added'  to  the  mixture,  and  cracked  shells  and 
charcoal  are  always  where  the  fowls  can  get  at  them. 

The  egg  product  at  the  time  of  writing  is  about  15  dozen 
per  day,  this  in  the  height  of  moulting.  In  the  laying- 
season  the  average  is  50  dozen,  and  a  ready  market  is  had 
for  both  eggs  and  broilers. 

There  is  on  the  place  a  clover-cutter  (not  a  toy,  but  a 
first-class  article),  bonemill,  egg- cases,  etc.  These  are 
kept  in  the  "  shop."  There  is  a  small  house,  barn,  granary 
with  200  centals  of  corn  stored  away,  wagon,  cart,  three 
horses,  etc. 

The  ranch,  which  is  all  under  fence,  consists  of  40  acres 
of  level,  rich  loam,  A  No.  i  alfalfa  land,  and  is  at  present 
planted  to  corn.  There  are  about  100  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds. 


(She  jSTABbE. 


The  Pneumatic  Tiro. 

No  man  who  has  ridden  in  the  ordinary  sulky,  with  non- 
elastic  tires,  needs  to  be  told  that  the  jarring  and  jolting 
increases  as  speed  increases,  and  this,  of  course,  is  wearing 
on  both  horse  and  driver.  The  pneumatic  tires  act  as  both 
cushions  and  springs,  obviating  the  joking  and  jarring,  and 
they  skim  over  the  surface  of  the  track  in  an  elastic  and 
rebounding  style  that  favors  speed  and  comfort.  The  ball- 
bearing gearing  reduces  the  friction  between  the  axle  and 
the  hub.  In  the  ordinary  wheel  the  whole  interior  surface 
of  the  hub  fits  upon  and  presees  against  the  axle,  thus,  of 
course  offering  resistance  when  the  hub  revolves  at  every 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  axle.  The  ball-bearing  hub  is 
made  with  a  concave  interior  face,  and  into  this  channel  are 
placed  steel  balls,  which,  in  motion,  revolve  against  each 
other  and  against  the  axle.  With  only  one  point  of  the 
ball  at  once  touching  the  axle  and  the  balls  on  either  side 
of  it,  the  surface  of  contact  and  friction  is  also  greatly  re- 
duced, and  this  decrease  in  resistance  necessarily  means 
an  increase  in  speed.  As  in  all  really  great  and  practica- 
ble inventions,  the  mechanical  principle  of  the  ball-bearing 
hub  is  simple. 

The  horsemen  owe  this  improvement  to  the  discoveries 
and  improvements  of  bicyclists.  Although  the  bicycle  was 
invented  in  France  70  years  ago,  the  perfected  racing  bicy- 
cle is  an  evolution  of  the  last  five  years.  The  original 
bicycle  was  a  crude  and  heavy  affair,  but  with  both  wheels 
of  the  same  size,  as  are  those  of  the  fastest  bicycles  of  to- 
day. About  25  years  ago  a  French  inventor,  Michaud, 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  the  front  or  driving  wheel 
much  larger  than  the  other,  and  this,  with  the  improved 
principle  of  crank  motion,  brought  the  bicycle  into  wider 
utility.  Later  India  rubber  tites  wire  used  to  relieve  jolt- 
ing. Later  the  ball-bearing  improvement  was  made,  and 
in  1890  the  superiority  of  the  pneumatic  tire  was  demon- 
strated. The  pneumatic  tire,  which  is  simply  a  large  India- 
rubber  tube  filled  with  compressed  air,  "produced  a 
marvelous  improvement  in  speed  at  both  short  and  long 
distances,  whether  on  path,  road  or  grass,"  to  use  the 
words  of  an  authority  on  bicycling.  In  1891  the  bicycle 
record  for  a  mile  was  reduced  to  2:20^,  and  this  year  it  is 
already  cut  to  2:11. 

The  idea  of  the  pneumatic  or  bicycle  sulky  "caught  "  at 
once,  and  the  new  sulky  has  attained  success  so  instant 
and  complete  that  the  airy  vehicle  of  the  gossamer  wheels 
seems  doomed  to  soon  disappear  from  our  great  trotting 
tracks.  Almost  all,  if  not  all,  the  winners  at  Washington 
Park  trotted  and  paced  in  the  pneumatic-tired  sulky,  and 
certainly  all  the  fast  miles  were  made  with  the  improved  ra- 
cing vehicle.  Its  success  is  now  beyond  the  region  of  debate. 
Its  steadiness  and  freedom  from  vibration  or  wabbling,  its 
virtue  of  taking  the  turns  at  high  speed  without  "slewing" 
and  thus  interfering  with  the  horse's  balance  and  stride,  the 
reduced  axle-friction  due  to  the  ball-bearing  device,  and  the 
elasticity  and  lightness  of  motion  produced  by  the  pneumatic 
tire,  are  combined  advantages  which  at  once  commend 
themselves  to  practical  horsemen,  and  all  the  drivers  with 
whom  we  have  conversrd  are  unanimous  in  praise  of  the 
pneumatic  and  ball-bearing  sulky,  the  concensus  of  opinion 
being  that  it  means  a  gain  of  about  two  seconds  in  a  mile 
in  speed.  Conservative  Budd  Doble  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  added  speed  to  harness  racing,  that  it  was  er.sier  to 
ride  in,  and  an  admirable  vehicle  for  a  heavy  track.  Ed 
Geers  says:  "  The  bicycle  sulky  enables  a  fast  trotter  or 
pacer  to  go  faster,  and  two  seconds  a  mile  is  perhaps  a  fair 
estimate  on  the  mcrease  of  speed  it  gives."  "  My  experi- 
ence," said  George  Fuller,"  is  that  the  bicycle  sulky  is  an 
easy  rider,  and  as  it  decreases  slewing  on  the  turns,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  it  increases  speed  about  two  seconds  a 
a  mile."    George  Starr  agreed  that  "it  certainly  adds  to 


the  horse's  speed  and  the  driver's  comfort,"  and  pro- 
nounced it  "  an  admirable  addition  to  trotting-track  im- 
provements," and  A.  T.  Miller  said  he  "would  not  drive  a 
horse  in  a  race  to  anything  but  a  bicycle  sulky."  And  so 
on,  ai^/7z/f«?/«;/2,  the  knights  of  the  whip  and  rein  praise 
the  pneumatic  tires  and  ball-bearings. — Exchange. 


QJhe  Irriqationist. 


Results  of  Irrigation. 

Washington,  Sept.  15,  1892.— The  Bulletin  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  just  issued  regarding  irrigation  in  the  arid 
States  and  Territories  of  the  West,  contains  information 
likely  to  be  of  value  to  business  men  interested  in  land  en- 
terprises in  that  section  of  the  country.  It  would  appear 
that  the  results  of  irrigation  have  been  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory and  that  the  irrigated  lands  have  paid  a  fair  profit.  Of 
the  124,808  farms  enumerated  in  the  arid  region  in  June, 
1890,  52,584,  or  42.13  percent,  contained  land  on  which 
crops  were  raised  in  1889  by  the  artificial  application  of 
water,  the  entire  area  of  land  irrigated  being  3,564,416 
acres — 20.72  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  52,584  irri- 
gated farms,  9.66  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  whole 
number  of  farms  enumerated,  and  about  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  arid  region.  To  this 
must  be  added  1552  farms,  containing  66,965  acres  irri- 
gated, in  the  western  parts  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebrasha,  Kansas  and  Texas,  designated,  for  convenience, 
the  subhumid  region,  where  irrigation  is  slowly  making  its 
way,  as  a  method  of  agriculture  always  advantageous  but 
not  always  absolutely  necessary. 

The  average  value  of  the  land  irrigated  in  1889,  with  the 
improvements  thereon,  is  found  to  be  $83.28  per  acre,  and 
the  average  value  of  products  for  the  year  stated  $14  89 
per  acre.  By  correspondence  with  over  20,000  irrigators, 
fairly  distributed  through  the  arid  and  subhumid  regions, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  average  first  cost  of  irriga- 
tion is  $8.15  per  acre,  and  the  average  value  placed  upon 
the  water  rights,  where  separable  from  the  land,  $26  per 
acre,  or  over  three  times  their  original  cost.  The  average 
annual  expenditure  for  water,  as  distinguished  from  the 
purchase  of  water  rights,  is  $1.07  per  acre,  and  the  average 
cost  of  the  original  preparation  of  the  ground  for  cultivation, 
including  the  purchase  of  the  land  at  the  Government  rate 
of  $1.25  per  acre,  is  $12.12  per  acre.  By  applying,  with 
necessary  modifications,  to  the  enumerators'  returns  the 
average  obtained  for  each  separate  State  and  Territory,  it 
has  been  found  that,  in  round  numbers,  the  total  investment 
in  productive  irrigation  systems  utilized  in  1889,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  was,  up  to  June  i,  1890,  $29,611,000.  Their 
value  at  that  date  was  $94,412,000,  showing  an  apparent 
profit  of  $64,801,000,  or  218.84  per  cent.  In  the  same 
manner  the  aggregate  first  cost  of  the  irrigated  areas,  with 
their  water  rights,  not  including  the  farms  of  the  subhumid 
States,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  $77,490,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  same  on  June  i,  1890,  $296,850,000,  showing 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  land  and  water  rights  of  $219,- 
360,000,  or  283.08  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  land  irri- 
gated in  1889  was  worth  nearly  four  times  what  it  cost,  no 
allowance  evidently  being  made  for  failures.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  water,  including  the  maintenance  and  repairs 
of  ditches,  in  the  arid  States  in  1889  was  $3,794,000,  and 
the  total  value  of  products  $53,057,000.  The  number  of 
artesian  wells  used  in  irrigation  in  the  arid  and  subhumid 
regions  in  June,  1890,  was  3930,  constructed  at  an  average 
cost  per  well  of  $245. 58,  and  giving  an  average  discharge 
of  54.43  gallons  per  minute.  The  area  of  land  thus  irri- 
gated, averaging  13.21  acres  per  well,  amounted  to  51,896 
acres,  or  1.43  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  irrigated  land  in 
the  arid  and  subhumid  regions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  irrigation  in 
States  and  Territories  in  the  arid  region  : 


States  and  Territories. 


OreKon  (a).. 

Utah  

Washington 


(a)  16  Eastern  counties  only. 

(b)  13  Eastern  counties  only. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  approximate  cost  of 
productive  irrigation  systems  and  their  value  in  1890  : 


Per  cent 

of  entire 

No  of 

Area 

land  sur- 

farms 

irrigated, 

face  of 

enumer- 

acres. 

State. 

ated. 

.    65  821 

0.(9 

1,448 

1,004  238 

1.01 

53  269 

890,735 

1  34 

16,605 

.  217,005 

0  40 

6,654 

.  360,582 

0.38 

6,664 

224.403 

0.32 

1,341 

91.745 

0.12 

4,174 

.  177,944 

0  39 

10,513 

263  473 

0.50 

10.757 

48  799 

0.23 

11,237 

229,676 

0  37 

8  216 

3,664,416 

050 

124,806 

States  and  Territories.  Cost.       Value  In  1890. 

Arizona                                            t46.'j,000  8828,000 

California                                    13  OO'i.OOO  39.446,000 

("dorado                                       6,369  000  25  350,000 

Idaho                                           1,029,000  2,860,000 

Montana                                       l,623,noo  6,273,000 

Nevada                                         1,251,000  3  714,000 

New  Mexico                                    512,000  l.(>79,000 

Oregon                                               826,000  2,766,000 

Utali                                                2,780,000  7.072,000 

Washington                                     197  000  642  000 

Wyoming                                      1,281,000  3,801,000 

Subhumid  region                             273,000  992,000 

Totals                                    829,611,000  $91,412,000 

The  following  table  shows  the  first  cost  of 
areas,  including  water  rights  and  their  value  in  189 

states  and  Territories.  First  cost.   Valu«  June  1, '90. 

Arizona                                     $1,114,000  S3  2" i4, 000 

California                                  31,814,000  160,6.')5,000 

(^Oloiado                                     16,140,000  59,696,000 

Idaho                                           3,320,000  10  091,000 

Montana                                    4,968,000  17,354,000 

Nevada                                      8,9(  5,000  9.200,000 

New  Mexico                               1,701,000  4,677,000 

Oregon                                       3,288,000  10,143,(00 

Utah                                          7,022  000  22,198,000 

Washington                                  7=.9  000  2,440,000 

Wyoming                                   3,4.59,000  7,212  000 
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By  and  By. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Isabel  Dablino. 
She  stood  and  sighed  to  the  heavy  air, 

Alone,  as  now  at  the  door  she  stands; 
But  then  unbound  was  her  sunny  hair 

And  small  and  white  were  her  dimpled  hands. 
The  clouds  were  gathering  overhead, 

The  hot  tears  filling  the  baby  eyes. 
"  The  sun  will  shine  by  and  by,"  we  said, 

Yet  still  unhushed  were  her  sobbing  cries. 
"  But  by  and  by  is  so  long  to  wait  I 

rU  be  asleep  it  will  be  so  late." 

The  years  have  passed  with  their  sun  and  shade, 

Time's  clouds  been  gathering  overhead; 
Grief,  care  and  labor  their  marks  have  made, 

Yet  tears  are  slower,  impatience  dead; 
And  through  the  tempest  again  she  hears 

The  words  unheeded  in  younger  days— 
' '  The  sun  will  shine  by  and  by."    How  clear, 

How  strong  is  her  trustful  gaze  I 
For  by  snd  by  is  n  .t  long  to  wait, 

She'll  be  asleep  but  'twill  not  be  late. 


Aunt  Hannahran. 

Written  for  the  Rdbal  Press  by  Kathkbina  Bryant 
Nolan. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 
Uncle  Hezekiah  Stebbins  was  laid  to  rest 
with  all  the  ceremony  due  to  the  husband  of 
Aunt  Hannahran,  and  the  town  turned  out 
in  honor  of  this  one  whom  death  had  so  un- 
ceremoniously and  ruthlessly  torn  from  his 
accustomed  haunts.  The  old  bell  of  the 
meetinghouse  where  he  was  wont  to  worship 
when  in  life,  tolled  a  requiem  as  he  was  car- 
ried out  to  the  ancient  churchyard,  followed 
by  a  long  line  of  mourners.  When  all  was 
over  and  the  four  members  of  the  Stebbins' 
household  returned  home  they  found  a  gap; 
an  empty  chair  stood  by  the  hearthstone, 
but  each  one  did  his  best  to  wear  a  cheerful 
demeanor.    Finally  Paul  said: 

"  I  must  be  off  in  the  morning,  mother." 
Paul,  I  wish  you'd  come  home  now  your 
father's  gone,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on 
his  arm,  gently. 

"If  you  wish  me  to  do  so,  of  course  I 
will;  but  I've  worked  hard  to  get  up  to  where 
I  stand  in  the  store  and  it  will  be  hard  to 
throw  it  all  up." 

"  I  know  that,  Paul,  and  I  suppose  I  ought 
never  to  have  thought  of  such  a  thing,"  she 
said,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I've  been  thinking  of, 
ma;  now,  supposing  you  were  to  sell  the 
farm  and  come  to  live  with  me — you  and 
Carrie.  I—" 

Sell  this  farm!"  Aunt  Hannahran  echoed 
in  amazement.  "  Sell  this  farm,  where  I've 
lived  all  my  life  with  your  father!  I  won't 
sell  the  farm,  and  I  won't  live  in  no  city,  I 
can  tell  you!  You  can't  teach  an  old  dog 
like  me  any  new  tricks,"  and  Aunt  Hannah- 
ran hunted  up  her  blue  stocking  and  fell  to 
knitting  furiously,  as  a  relief  to  her  excite- 
ment and  indignation. 

Paul  glanced  toward  Carrie.  She  stood 
with  widely-opened  eyes  and  parted  lips, 
but  as  Paul  colored  and  looked  embarrassed, 
at  the  warmth  of  his  mother's  refusal  to 
listen  to  his  suggestion,  she  smiled  slightly 
and  then  went  out  of  the  room.  Carrie  was 
amazed,  and  not  without  good  reason.  Paul 
had  been  Aunt  Hannahran's  ruling  passion. 
She  had  bitterly  lamented  the  separation 
from  him  and  had  never  seemed  reconciled 
to  it,  and  to  witness  so  decided  a  chanjje  of 
sentiment  staggered  her. 

The  subject  was  not  again  referred  to,  but 
Paul  volunteered  to  return  shortly,  after  a 
hurried  look  at  his  father's  papers,  to  assist 
his  mother  in  the  attention  to  them  that  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law, 
and  the  house  seemed  lonelier  than  ever 
when  he  was  gone. 

Carrie  Defarge  was  a  distant  relative  of 
Uncle  Stebbins,  and  she  knew  nothing  of  her 
father  excepting  that  Aunt  Hannahran  con- 
sidered him  a  renegade  and  without  the  pale 
of  Christianity,  and,  as  she  was  a  woman 
who  held  decided  opinions  upon  all  things, 
great  and  small,  her  opinions  were  not  to  be 
controverted. 

If  Aunt  Hannahran  would  have  told  just 
what  awful  thing  she  knew,  and  then  have 
been  done  with  it,  Carrie  would  have  been 
truly  and  humbly  grateful;  but  this  nameless, 
intangible  scandal  hung  over  her  and  around 
her,  and  always  followed  her  at  every  turn; 
a  cloud  of  dreariness.  The  blossoms  along 
the  pathway  of  life  bloomed  brightly,  yet, 
when  she  reached  out  and  gathered  them, 
they  turned  to  thorns  and  thistles. 

Aunt  H  annahran  came  of  good  stock ;  those 
ancestors  of  hers  had  been  God  fearing  peo- 
ple; all  "  meeting-folks,"  and  Aunt  Hannah- 
ran saw  nothing  but  stumbling  blocks  for 
Carrie  in  all  the  foibles  the  other  young  folks 
were  allowed  to  indulge  themselves  in,  so 


the  girl  finally  settled  down  into  a  routine 
precisely  similar  to  that  her  patroness  ad- 
hered to.  Her  mother  had  died  at  her  birth, 
and  a  neighbor  in  the  little  seafaring  town 
where  she  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  so  long 
as  the  remittances  came  from  her  father, 
took  care  of  her.  When  she  was  seven 
years  old,  the  money  ceased  to  come,  and 
the  woman  forthwith  packed  her  clothes  and 
sent  her  to  Denham. 

"Hezekiah  S  ebbins— he's  related  to  yer 
ma,  an'  he's  well-to-do.  He  can  tek  care  of 
ye  an'  bring  ye  up  ship-shape  like.  Mind 
now  and  behave  yerself.  'Tain't  likely  he'll 
stand  no  tantrums,  and  ye  needn't  come 
sailin'  back  to  me  no  ways,  so  yer  mind  yer- 
self," the  woman  had  said  to  this  little  mite 
of  a  girl. 

"  Hezekiah  Stebbins  had  been  amazed 
when  this  small  parcel  was  set  down  at  his 
doorstep,  bag  and  baggage,  but  he  had 
never  entertained  any  idea  of  turning  her 
away.  He  had  trained  her  to  be  useful  to 
him,  and  she  and  Paul  had  been  inseparable, 
and  Carrie  Defarge  always  remembered  one 
little  thing  that  seemed  strange  to  her.  She 
had  been  looking  at  a  small  miniature  of  her 
mother  one  day,  when  he  came  along  and 
took  it  out  of  her  hand.  He  had  looked  at 
it  along  time  and  then  said: 

"  She  was  a  gay  gal  in  her  day  and  the 
pictur  is  very  like  her.''  Then  he  had  sighed 
deeply. 

'•  Oh,  tell  me  about  my  mother,  Uncle 
Stebbins;  no  one  has  ever  told  me  of  my 
mother  ! " 

"  Some  other  time,  some  other  time,"  he 
had  gruffly  said;  but  Carrie  had  never 
broached  the  subject  again  and  the  knowl- 
edge had  died  with  him,  and  she  felt  his 
death  more  keenly  than  any  one  else,  as  she 
was  dependent  upon  him  for  any  feeling  of 
security  or  any  foothold  in  the  S  ebbins 
family. 

When  Paul  walked  in  on  his  return  to 
Denham,  the  sitting-room,  living-room  and 
kitchen  combined  was  cheerful  enough,  and 
Aunt  Hannahran  sat  with  the  homespun 
stocking  in  the  little  chair  near  the  window. 
She  seemed  to  be  in  a  brown  study.  Her 
face  expressed  less  placidity,  and  it  struck 
Paul  with  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction;  this 
indefinable  change  in  her  was  vexatious  on 
many  accounts,  but  chiefly  because  of  Car- 
rie. All  the  chivalry  of  his  nature  was 
aroused  at  the  forlorn  condition  of  this  girl; 
if  she  had  been  born  a  boy,  why  then  she 
could  have  gone  into  the  world  and  have 
been  independent;  every  co'd  word  from 
Aunt  Hannahran  struck  a  chill  to  his  heart, 
if  she  had  only  known  it.  He  had  guarded 
his  secret  well,  and  his  mother  had  not  really 
been  unkind,  only  her  idea  was,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it  once  herself: 

"  Gals  hev  to  be  brought  up  strict  in  these 
days."  Yet  Paul  had  always  found  it  hard 
to  endure,  but  for  Carrie's  sake  he  had  borne 
it  silently,  and  now  he  felt  that  it  had  been  a 
mistake  and  that  he  should  have  been  her 
champion.  He  heartily  wished  that  he  had 
declared  himself  and  become  an  acc  pted 
lover  during  his  father's  lifetime  As  he 
had  not  done  so,  he  now  planned  out  his 
campaign  carefully.  The  goddess  must  be 
appeased,  that  was  quite  evident,  and  this 
was  not  an  easy  task  as  long  as  her  opinions 
must  be  most  deferentially  treated,  and  she 
seemed  so  much  changed  and  hardened. 

"  Paul,  Aunt  Huldah  will  never  consent  to 
it  ! ''  Carrie  was  standing  in  the  doorway 
of  the  barn  straight  from  a  forage  after  eggs 
high  up  in  the  haymows.  One  feathery 
piece  of  hay  had  managed  to  get  into  the 
tresses  of  her  hair,  and  Paul  carefully  pulled 
it  out.    It  was  the  day  after  his  return. 

"That  is  not  the  question,  Carrie." 

"  I  think  it  is,  Paul.  Sure  y,  you  will  not 
marry  without  your  mother's  consent,"  she 
said,  shaking  her  small  head  with  the  air  o( 
a  sage.  She  looked  very  pretty  as  she  stood 
there,  the  sunlight  falling  on  her  slender 
figure,  her  hair  blown  about  by  the  fresh 
breeze,  and  just  enough  color  in  her  cheeks 
to  enliven  her  face  and  soften  it  into  a  fresh 
beauty.  "  I  don't  think  Aunt  Hannahran 
will  really  want  to  part  with  me.  I  thought 
perhaps  she  would  feel  different  now  that 
Uncle  Hezekiah  is  gone,  but  I  think  she  de- 
pends on  me,  Paul.    I  think  so." 

Paul  made  no  answer  to  this.  He  took 
Carrie  in  his  arms,  and  before  he  released 
her,  she  owned  to  her  abiding  love  and 
promised  to  marry  him,  always  providing 
Aunt  Hannahran  proved  agreeable;  yet 
she  was  a  little  angry  at  so  summary  a  pro- 
ceeding on  his  part  and  taxed  him  with  bold- 
ness after  the  manner  of  women. 

After  dinner.  Aunt  Hannahran  settled 
herself  to  her  knitting  by  the  western 
window,  and  Paul  busied  himself  at  the  desk 
with  the  ledger,  wherein  his  father  had  left 
many  an  enduring  memorial  to  his  capability 
and  thrift  and  good  management.  Thanks 
to  these  traits,  his  widow  was  left  amply  pro- 
vided for.  She  sat  meditating  a  little  while, 
and  then  she  said: 


"  I  know  what  you  want  to  say,  Paul,  an' 
I  say  don't  say  it  1" 
"  But  ma"  

"  You've  been  brought  up  with  Caroline 
and  you've  made  up  your  mind  to  hev  her. 
I've  seen  a  good  many  matches  in  my  day, 
an'  helped  'em  along,  but  this  one's  not  to 
my  likin',  so  don't  talk  to  me,  Paul." 

Paul  scrutinized  the  ledger  calmly,  his 
pale  face  growing  whiter  and  sterner-look- 
ing all  the  while,  and  after  a  pause,  he  an- 
swered gently: 

"  I  am  sorry  you  take  that  stand,  for  I 
have  indeed  made  up  my  mind  to  marry 
Caroline.  She  insists  that  I  shall  gain  your 
consent,  so  consequently  your  attitude  is  a 
disappointing  one  for  me." 

Aunt  Hannahran  looked  at  her  son  in  a 
puzzled  way,  but  she  made  no  reply.  When 
he  took  this  grandiloquent  way  with  her,  she 
hardly  understood  what  he  meant;  yet  she 
dimly  realized  that  Paul  had  developed  into 
a  man  of  a  world  of  which  she  knew 
nothing,  and  it  made  her  all  the  stronger  in 
that  determination  of  hers  to  prevent  a 
marriage  between  this  simple  country-bred 
maiden  and  her  son. 

So  Paul  went  away  again,  and  things  went 
on  in  the  same  quiet  fashion  at  the  farm. 
Jabez  managed  affairs  outside,  under  Aunt 
Hannahran's  tongue,  grown  caustic  with  the 
sudden  accession  of  power,  but  he  did  not 
appear  to  mind  it  and  plodded  on  day  after 
day  in  the  good  way  Uncle  Stebbins  had 
laid  out  for  him  while  he  was  yet  living. 

Jabez  had  a  freckled,  good  natured,  large 
face  and  an  abundance  of  bushy,  red  hair. 
He  wore  a  full  beard  and  that  was  red;  still 
he  was  not  a  repulsive  looking  man  by  any 
manner  of  means.  He  now  developed  a 
lively  sense  of  the  v/ays  of  Providence,  and 
the  stern  necessity  of  preparing  for  death, 
and  always  stood  in  readiness  to  "  hitch  up  " 
and  take  Aunt  Hannahran  to  prayer  meet- 
ings, sewing  society  gatherings,  and  he 
never  failed  to  grace  the  Stebbins'  pew  at  all 
of  the  Sunday  services.  This  was  much 
more  than  Hezekiah  Stebbins  had  ever 
done,  and  although  Aunt  Hannahran  kept 
on  abusing  Jabez  to  his  face  she  held  him 
up  as  an  example  when  his  back  was  turned. 

Carrie  was  now  lelt  much  alone,  but  the 
trouble  in  regard  to  Paul  and  herself  made 
this  solitude  agreeable;  it  was  easier  to  bear 
when  no  eye  was  there  to  see  every  chang- 
ing hue  upon  a  face  which  grew  fairer  as  the 
days  went  on  into  months,  and  it  was  a  year 
and  more  since  Uncle  Hezekiah  Stebbins 
had  met  with  that  untimely  death  and  Paul 
was  coming  home.  The  house  was  in  a 
bustle  preparing  for  his  proper  reception. 
He  was  to  bring  a  friend  with  him  and  Aunt 
Hannahran  was  in  a  "  stew"  over  her  best 
cap,  with  its  lavender  ribbons,  for  fear  Paul 
might  think  it  too  gay,  and  solicitous  about 
the  baking  which  the  deep,  cavernous  brick 
oven  held. 

"  Did  you  put  plenty  of  sugar  in  those 
pies,  Caroline,''  she  asked  for  the  hundredth 
time,  as  she  anxiously  examined  the  effect 
of  the  cap  in  the  glass.  She  had  latterly 
called  the  girl  Caroline  altt  gether.  Carrie 
answered  patiently  and  monotonously,  as 
she  was  aware  that  Aunt  Hannahran  never 
once  heard  the  answer,  since  her  own 
thoughts  led  her  so  far  away  from  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  The  pies  came  out  in  prime 
and  luscious  array,  filling  the  house  with 
savory,  spicy  odors,  and  at  last  Paul  and  his 
friend  were  driven  into  the  yard  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Jabez. 

They  were  good-looking  young  fellows 
and  sprang  out  of  the  wagon  with  much 
laughter  and  strode  gaily  into  the  house  in 
search  of  the  women  folks.  They  staid  in 
Denham  two  weeks  and  attended  some  kind 
of  a  party  nearly  every  night,  taking  Carrie 
with  them.  Aunt  Hannahran  made  no  ob- 
jections to  this  and  noticed  with  joy  that 
Andrew  Blunt  and  Carrie  seemed  very  much 
taken  with  each  other.  What  a  fine  thing 
it  would  be  to  make  a  match  for  Caroline 
with  this  likely,  shrewd  young  man  and 
leave  Paul  free  to  look  higher  for  his  bride. 
It  certainly  would  be  a  move  worthy  of  the 
brilliant  record  of  the  past  and  stop  these 
scandalizing  tongues  that  whispered  the  tale 
of  Paul's  attachment  and  Aunt  Hannahran's 
opposition  to  the  match.  She  had  lost  pres- 
tige among  the  young  people  on  account  of 
it,  but  this  would  set  the  matter  straight 
without  any  humiliating  concession  upon 
her  part,  and  so  she  laid  her  plans  carefully. 
As  she  foresaw,  Andrew  Blunt  was  quite 
agreeable  to  them,  but  he  made  the  proviso 
that  Caroline  should  consent  to  marry  him 
before  he  ever  broached  the  subject  to  her. 

"  I'll  fix  all  that,"  she  answered,  "  and  if 
you  say  so  you  can  be  married  at  Christ- 
mas " 

"All  right,"  said  Andrew,  "that  11  suit  me 
to  a  T,  but  I  am  afraid  she  don't  like  me. 
I  think  she  likes  Paul;  but  Paul  is  so  close 
mouthed.    Do  you  think  he  cares  for  her 

now  !" 

•    "  Oh,  they've  been  brought  up  together 


and  of  course  they've  ways  like  to  brothers 
and  sisters." 

Andrew  asked  no  more  questions,  but 
when  he  went  away  it  was  an  understood 
thing  that  they  should  come  back  at  Christ- 
mas for  the  wedding.  Paul  seemed  to  take 
it  hard,  but  he  told  his  mother  that  of  course 
Carrie  had  a  right  to  choose  for  herself. 
Aunt  Hannahran  entered  into  the  prepara- 
tions necessary  for  this  event  with  tremen- 
dous energy  and  the  house  was  in  a  state  of 
ferment  for  the  next  month. 

It  seemed  hardly  a  day  before  she  watched 
the  young  people  drive  of!  to  the  minister's 
house,  this  trio  reinforced  by  Pa  Goodwin's 
eldest  daughter.  Carrie  looked  very  proud 
and  pale  and  reserved,  but  she  had  been 
unable  to  withhold  her  consent  under  Aunt 
Hannahran's  nagging.  Then  she  liked  An- 
drew, and  if  she  must  have  somebody  and 
Paul  had  ceased  to  care  about  her,  why 
Andrew  would  be  her  choice.  He  was  so 
much  like  Paul.  So  they  drove  on  and 
were  ushered  into  the  cold,  tomb  like  parlor 
at  the  parsonage,  and  Carrie  was  so  flustered 
that  she  noticed  nothing  until  Paul  stooped 
and  kissed  her  just  as  the  white  haired  par- 
son was  about  to  congratulate  her. 

"  Paul,"  she  gasped,  and  then  they  all 
laughed. 

"  This  is  a  week  of  weddings,"  said  the 
parson.  "I  have  another  tomorrow. 
I  advise  you  and  your  wife  to  remain 
and  witness  the  ceremony  and  be  introduced 
to  the  bridegroom."  Paul  looked  at  him  in 
a  questioning  w.iy  and  he  said: 

'Ask  Aunt  Hannahran;  she  knows!" 

"  O  Paul,  Aunt  Hannahran  will  never  for- 
give us.  I  don't  dare  to  face  her,"  the  trem- 
bling bride  caid  as  they  neared  the  farm- 
house on  their  return. 

"  Andrew  and  I  will  face  Aunt  Hannah- 
ran," Paul  said,  gravely.  So  these  two  con- 
spirators sat  down  and  carefully  unfolded 
the  conspiracy  to  Aunt  Hannahran, 

"  So  Carrie  and  I  are  married,  mother," 
Paul  said,  at  last.  Aunt  Hannahran  was 
equal  to  the  occasion  and  she  said,  as  she 
knitted  away  on  a  blue  stocking  that  was  the 
counterpart  of  the  one  on  the  needles  at  the 
beginning  of  this  tale: 

"  Yes,  and  I  guess  Jabez  and  I — " 

"  What  about  Jabez  ?'  Paul  asked,  quickly, 
a  sudden  look  of  suspicion  dawning  in  his 
eye. 

"  Well,  Jabez  is  a  likely  man,  ef  I  do  say 
it,  an'  he's  kept  things  agoin'— " 
"Yes!" 

"So,"  said  Aunt  Hannahran,  defiantly, 
"  me  and  Jabez  are  agoin'  to  git  merried  to- 
morrer.  Didn't  the  parson  tell  ye  ?  I  told 
him  to.''  Paul  laughed  long  and  loud  and 
then  he  said: 

'•We'll  have  to  shake  hands  on  it;  we  are 
quite—,"  but  Aunt  Hannahran  maintained 
her  dignity  and  not  a  muscle  of  her  face  re- 
laxed as  she  went  on  with  her  blue  stocking. 
[concluded  ] 


Abont  Us  Poor  Unfortunates. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Maid  of  All  Work. 

A  San  Francisco  literary  man,  truly  a 
matchless  critic  and  reckless  wit,  has  an- 
nounced to  the  breathless  public  that  women 
have  no  brains.  This  startling  announce- 
ment was  a  surprise  to  many  people,  but  we 
are  forced  to  believe  revelations  that  come 
from  so  great  an  oracle.  It  has  been  some 
time  since  this  important  truth  was  made 
known,  yet  we  see  no  change  made,  or 
about  to  be  made,  in  the  relations  women 
bear  to  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Helpless  young  maids  are  still  turned  out 
by  impecunious  fathers  to  make  their  own 
livings,  bright  girls  are  sent  to  noimal 
schools,  mothers  are  held  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  sons,  wives  are  required  to 
economize,  and  widows  are  expected  to  sup- 
port their  children. 

Women  still  make  dresses,  trim  hats,  and 
sell  merchandise  for  self  support. 

This  is  barbarous  and  inhuman.  Now 
that  the  truth  is  known,  these  customs 
should  be  discontinued.  Women  having  no 
brains,  they  should  be  taken  care  of  like 
cows  and  canary  birds. 

Men  should  no  longer  say  to  their  wives: 
"  Great  heavens,  Jane,  can't  you  keep  the 
grocery  bill  within  reason  ?"  How  can  she? 
They  ought  not  to  trouble  their  wives  with 
such  questions  as  "  Mary,  shall  we  buy 
this  horse,  or  that  house  ?  "  or  "  Molly,  does 
my  collar  fit  just  right  ?  "  ^ 

All  this  is  outrageous,  cruel.  We  don  t 
expect  hens  to  spin,  or  cows  to  read.  And 
yet  we  require  women,  who  have  no  brains 
to  do  all  sorts  of  difficult  and  remarkable 
things. 

The  same  oracle  definitely  announces  that 
American  women  can't  cook.  This  is  but  a 
logical  conclusion,  and  should  have  been 
made  known   long  ago.    A  great  many 
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women  don't  like  to  cook,  and  if  they  could 
be  relieved  from  their  responsible  duties  in 
kitchens,  from  any  cause  or  excuse,  they 
would  celebrate  a  jubilee. 

Let  the  oracle  lay  to  and  drive  this  new 
discovery  into  all  masculine  skulls.  Let  us 
have  no  more  trash  on  the  dining  table,  no 
more  brainless  combinations.  Drive  the 
women  out  of  the  kitchen,  clear  away  the 
mess,  and  let  us  have  something  to  eat  at 
last.  Shades  of  New  England  and  Virginia, 
who  haunt  and  inspire  us,  go  back  into  your 
graves,  you  are  but  a  delusion. 

A  bright  woman  in  the  East  has  said  that 
the  solution  to  the  temperance  problem  is  to 
let  men  do  the  praying  while  women  do  the 
voting.  The  men  would  not  have  to  pray 
long  it  is  obvious.  The  world  would  wag 
on  very  well  then. 

Suppose  women  did  vote,  and^id  have  to 
carry  the  sword  to  sustain  that  power.  Con- 
clusively, we  would  arbitrate  to  keep  our 
women  at  home.  Instead  of  fighting  to 
preserve  our  homes,  the  nations  would  sue 
for  peace  to  preserve  the  homes.  This 
would  be  "The  White  Crown,"  international 
arbitration  and  peace,  and  as  good  a  way  as 
any  to  get  it. 

She  Didn't  Go  to  the  Poorhouse. 

The  county-house  wagon  drew  up  at  the 
old  farmhouse  door  in  the  early  morning 
light,  and  the  poor  overseer  got  out  and 
knocked  on  the  door  with  the  butt  end  of 
his  whip. 

Hey,"  quavered  a  thin  voice  within, 
"  who's  there  ?  " 

"  We  ve  come  for  ye,  mother,"  said  the 
overseer. 

"Who  calls  me  'mother'?"  asked  the 
tremulous  voice,  and  then  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  shaggy  hand,  and  an  old  woman, 
dressed  m  shawl  and  hood,  stood  in  the 
doorway. 

"  I  'member,"  she  said,  slowly,  nodding 
toward  the  wagon  "  it's  the  selecman,  an'  I 
s'pose  they  know  best;  but  if  Jim  knew — if 
Jim  knew  that  his  poor  mother  was  goin'  to 
the  poorhouse,  it  'ud  break  his  heart." 

"  Are  ye  ready,  mother?"  asked  the  man, 
gently. 

"  Yes,  I  be.  I  ain't  slept  sense  I  heard  ye 
were  comin'  for  me.  It's  all  right,  an'  I 
don't  blame  ye;  but  it's  hard  to  hev  worked 
all  yer  life  an'  raised  a  family,  an'  then  die  in 
the  poorhouse.  It'll  a-most  kill  Jim  when 
he  knows." 

The  man  on  the  doorstep  coughed  and 
turned  away,  pretending  to  examine  the 
wisteria  vine  that  blossomed  over  the  door. 
Not  for  worlds  would  he  have  told  her  that 
he  was  only  carrying  out  Jim's  orders  against 
the  time  he  should  bring  his  wife  to  the 
farmhouse. 

She  came  out  slowly,  looking  with  vague, 
wondering  eyes  at  all  she  was  leaving — the 
trees  she  and  Harvey — that  was  her  hus- 
band— had  planted  when  they  were  young, 
at  the  bed  of  cinnamon  pinks,  and  the  little 
lilac  bushes  at  the  gate.  She  stopped  and 
gathered  some  of  the  fragrant  southern- 
wood— "  old  man  "  they  called  it — and  then 
she  looked  up  at  the  window  of  one  room — 
bridehood,  wifehood,  motherhood,  angel- 
hood, that  meant  to  her.  Little  Carrie  had 
died  there,  Harvey  had  looked  his  last  in  the 
heaven  of  her  own  eye  there.  That  was 
nigh  on  to  forty  years  ago.  Why,  where 
was  God  this  fair  summer  morning  that  he 
had  forgotten  her  and  let  her  go  to  the  poor- 
house ? 

"  Hurry  up,  mother,"  said  the  man,  gently. 
"  We're  to  call  for  another  paup — passenger 
a  bit  farther  down  the  road.  'Taint  much 
you're  a-leavin',"  with  a  short  laugh.  He 
was  trying  to  make  the  best  of  it  for  her. 

He  helped  her  into  the  wagon,  and  in  the 
golden  light  of  another  new  day,  they  moved 
on,  jogging  along  the  country  road,  sweet 
with  the  scented  life  of  nature,  until  they 
reached  the  stile  that  led  into  the  old  grave- 
yard, where  the  sentinel  stones  shone  among 
the  trees  in  their  strange,  dumb  witness. 

"  Oh,  ef  you  don't  mind — if  I  just  could 
say  a  word  to  Harvey,  it  would  help  me  so 
much,  an'  I  wouldn't  be  long — I  wouldn't 
keep  you  waitin'." 

"  All  right,  mother."  The  overseer  jnnjped 
out  and  helped  her  to  the  ground. 

"  Don't  be  long;  there's  a  good  soul,"  and 
he  lit  bis  pipe  and  talked  to  the  driver,  apol- 
ogizing for  his  weakness. 

"  'Taint  like  as  if  she  were  a  common 
pauper,"  he  said.  "  There  are  folks  here  as 
remember  when  she  was  the  belle  of  the 
county,  and  they  do  say  it  is  this  son  Jim 
that  has  run  through  with  the  property,  an' 
is  gettin'  her  out  of  the  way  so  he  won  t  have 
to  pay  for  her  keep.  I  wouldn't  tell  her  for 
a  house  and  lot." 

"She  wouldn't  believe  yer  if  yer  did,"  said 
the  driver,  seriously.  "  But  she's  taking  her 
time  in  yonder." 

No.    It  was  not  time  she  was  taking,  but 


eternity.  When  the  overseer  went  to  look 
for  her  she  lay  with  her  withered  cheek 
pressed  to  the  moss-grown  stone  that  bore 
the  name  of  her  husband,  and  a  smile  that 
seemed  to  be  a  reflected  glory  from  Paradise 
lit  up  her  peaceful  face.  It  had  come  to  her 
in  one  brief  moment,  the  assurance  that  she 
would  not  go  to  the  poorhouse,  and  then — she 
had  gone  home. — Exchange. 


How  Whittier  was  Discovered. — Mr. 
A.  L.  Haskell,  of  Boston,  who  is  past  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  is  probably  the  only  man 
now  living  who  was  a  schoolmate  of  Wm. 
Lloyd  Garrison,  gave  me  a  graphic  account 
of ''how  Mr.  Whittier  was  discovered.'  As 
I  remember  the  story,  it  was  as  follows: 
Mr.  Garrison  was  editing  the  Newburyport 
Free  Press.  The  box  into  which  corre- 
spondence and  articles  for  the  Free  Press 
were  put  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
out  of  sight  of  the  editorial  rooms.  Anony- 
mous poems  came  into  this  box  week  after 
week.  The  poems  had  the  true  ring,  and 
so  much  merit  that  the  editor  earnestly,  but 
vainly,  sought  for  the  author.  There  was  a 
drug  sloie  opposite.  Its  door  and  windows 
overlooked  the  editor's  box'  An  agreement 
was  made  with  the  druggist  to  keep  an  eye 
on  that  box,  and  to  let  it  be  known  if  he  saw 
any  one  who  was  not  among  the  regular 
contributors  to  the  paper  put  in  an  article, 
or  letter.  They  had  not  long  to  wait.  Be- 
fore many  days  the  druggist  saw  a  man  at 
the  box,  who  put  something  in  and  im- 
mediately left.  He  at  once  reported  the 
fact  to  the  editor.  Mr.  Garrison  left  his 
types,  hastily  put  on  his  coat,  and  followed 
the  retreating  author.  On  overtaking  him, 
he  saw  a  tall,  lean,  bashful-lookiog  youth, 
who,  being  confronted  with  the  poem  he 
had  just  left  in  the  box,  confessed,  with 
blushes,  it  was  he  who  had  put  it  and  others 
there.  After  some  conversation,  they  went 
together  to  Mr.  Whittier's  father,  who  had 
been  inclined  to  consider  his  son  a  lazy  youth 
who  "would  do  nothing  but  write  verses." 
Thus  was  John  G  Whiitier  discovered;  he 
who  later  was  to  fire  the  nation's  heirt  with 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  to  nourish  in  the 
popular  heart  the  love  of  all  tender  and 
sweet  and  beautiful  things. — Lucy  Stone,  in 
Woman's  Journal. 
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My  Little  Sister. 

When  I  was  six  years  old,  I  was  sent  on 
a  visit  to  my  grandmother.  It  was  very 
pleasant  for  the  first  day  or  two,  but  after 
that  I  longed  unutterably  for  home. 

"  I  suppose  she  could  go  back  to-night," 
said  grandfather. 

"  Oh,  to-morrow  will  be  soon  enough," 
said  grandmother. 

"  Day  after  to-morrow  will  be  most  con- 
venient," said  Aunt  Martha.  "  It's  not  a 
matter  of  the  slightest  importance,  anyway." 

That  was  always  Aunt  Martha's  way — to 
insist  that  matters  which  were  fraught  with 
weal  or  woe  to  me  were  not  of  the  slightest 
importance  ! 

The  next  day  was  so  long  that  I  felt  my- 
self growing  perceptibly  aged.  Toward  its 
close  I  comforted  myself  by  thinking  that 
when  I  did  go  home  my  mother  would  be 
sitting  as  usual  in  her  little,  low  sewing- 
chair.  She  would  draw  me  to  her  and  kiss 
me  and  ask  me  if  I  had  been  a  good  girl. 
Always  when  I  went  away  she  told  me  to  be 
good,  and  when  I  came  back  she  asked  me 
if  I  had  been  good. 

My  father  would  make  no  reference  to 
goodness.  He  would  say,  "Hullo,  chip- 
munk !  What  are  you  doing  back  here?  I 
thought  I  put  you  off  these  premises  once." 
And  all  the  time  he  would  hold  me  tightly 
in  his  arms,  and  I  would  put  my  face  in  his 
neck  and  think  what  a  funny  father  he  was, 
and  how  kind  and  nice  he  was. 

I  would  tell  them  how  homesick  I  had 
been,  and  when  they  said  they  could  just  as 
well  as  not  have  sent  for  me  before,  I  would 
say,  "  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance." Then  they  would  be  much  sur- 
prised. 

The  next  day  after  this  long  one  that  I 
have  told  of,  as  grandfather's  hired  man  was 
going  to  the  town  a  few  miles  beyond  our 
house,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  "drop" 
me  on  the  way.  When  he  discovered  how 
eager  I  was  to  reach  home,  he  said  it  was 
very  injurious  to  horses  to  make  them  trot. 
It  put  them  into  a  fever.  A  slow  walk  was 
the  best  thing  for  them. 

This  made  me  so  angry  that  I  slipped  out 
at  the  back  of  the  lumber  wagon,  and  ran 
home  with  all  the  speed  I  could  muster. 
Arrived  there,  I  flew  panting  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  house,  and  then  rushed  in 
dismay  to  the  kitchen. 

"  SaMy  I  Sally  I"  I  screamed  at  the  cook; 
"  where  is  mamma  ?    What  has  happened  ? " 


Sally  deftly  lifted  me  by  one  arm,  and  set 
me  with  unnecessary  force  on  a  chair. 

"  Stop  your  noise,"  she  said.  "  Your 
mother  is  sick,  and  you're  not  to  disturb 
her." 

I  sat  still  for  a  few  moments,  trying  to 
realize  the  condition  of  affairs. 

"  Well,  I  declare  I "  exclaimed  a  familiar 
voice  in  the  doorway;  "if  here  isn't  papa's 
girl."  I  sprang  into  papa's  arms. 

Papa  led  me  very  softly  into  mamma's 
room.  I  was  not  allowed  to  rush  to  her  nor 
to  hug  her  at  all;  and  then  they  showed  me 
a  tiny  face  in  a  flannel  bundle  beside  her, 
and  said  that  was  my  little  sister  ! 

I  looked  at  it  first  with  pure  wonder  that 
any  one  could  be  so  small  and  yet  be  alive. 
Then  a  pang  of  jealousy  shot  through  my 
heart.  This  was  my  father  and  mother,  and 
I  had  expected  that  they  would  be  overjoyed 
to  see  me  !  Instead,  they  scarcely  noticed 
me,  but  were  gazing  with  unconcealed  pleas- 
ure at  this  ugly,  red-faced  little  interloper. 

I  went  to  bed  with  a  strangely  desolate 
feeling.  There  was  no  father  to  throw  pil- 
lows at  me  and  pretend  that  I  had  broken 
some  of  his  bones  when  I  threw  them  back 
again;  no  mother  to  tuck  me  in,  and  ask 
me  to  wake  her  next  morning  with  a  kiss. 

My  father  played  no  more  games  with  me. 
It  would  disturb  the  baby.  My  mother  told 
me  no  more  little  stories.  Her  time  was 
absorbed  by  the  baby.  Even  cross  old  Sally 
said,  "Bless  its  little  heart!"  when  she 
spoke  to  the  baby. 

Once,  when  the  baby  behaved  rather 
worse  than  usual,  they  sent  off  in  haste  for 
the  doctor,  and  afterward  when  I  had  a  bad 
toothache  they  said  that  was  what  I  must 
expect  when  I  got  my  feet  wet  every  day. 

At  another  time,  papa,  who  was  going 
away  in  a  great  hurry,  exclaimed  in  a  loud, 
laughing  voice,  "  Only  ten  seconds  for  re- 
freshments I  "  And  as  he  spoke,  he  kissed 
mamma  and  the  baby  in  the  hall,  and  forgot 
all  about  asking  where  I  was. 

My  heart  ached  and  ached.  I  shut  my- 
self in  my  room,  and  cried  desolately.  I 
thought  of  every  friend  I  had  in  the  world, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  every  one  had 
been  deliberately  unkind  to  me.  Cronk,  the 
gardener,  was  a  possible  exception.  I  dried 
my  eyes  and  went  out  to  him  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  say  something  consoling. 

"  Mr.  Cronk,"  I  said,  by  way  of  drawing 
him  out,  "  you  are  very  handsome  and 
clever,  aren't  you  ?  " 

Cronk  straightened  his  commonplace  per- 
son with  a  sigh. 

"Ah,  Miss  Ellie,"  he  said,  "you  ought  to 
have  seen  me  when  I  was  a  young  man  ! " 

"  Well,  anyway,"  I  said,  "  I  wish  I  was 
good  looking  and  clever  both." 

"Oh,  you're  pretty  passable,  said  Cronk. 

Somewhat  discouraged,  I  went  back  to 
the  house,  and  determined  that  if  nobody 
cared  for  me  I  would  care  for  nobody.  In 
a  few  days,  as  a  result  of  this  decision,  my 
mother  had  a  serious  talk  with  me.  She 
told  me  how  much  I  had  grieved  her  and 
my  father  by  my  naughty  behavior,  and  that 
it  was  an  awful  thing  for  a  person  to  let  the 
Evil  Spirit  get  control  of  her  thoughts  and 
actions.  Afthr  a  long  talk,  she  told  me  to 
come  and  kiss  my  little  sister,  and  I  refused. 

"  It  would  only  be  a  Judas  kiss,  mamma," 
I  said.  "  I  don't  really  love  her.  She  has 
spoiled  all  my  pleasure  in  life.  And  I'm  not 
going  to  pretend  to  love  her  when  I  don't." 

"  Then  you  must  go  to  your  room,  and 
ask  God  to  give  you  a  new  heart,"  said 
mamma  sadly  Some  days  afterward  she 
told  me  my  father  wished  to  sec  me  alone 
in  the  library. 

I  felt  myself  growing  cold  and  leaden  all 
over.  I  seemed  to  have  lost  all  love  for  my 
father  and  mother,  and  as  for  my  baby  sis- 
ter, I  simply  hated  her.  Perhaps  my  father 
thought  he  could  scold  me  or  whip  me  into 
pretending  that  I  loved  them.  Well,  he  just 
couldn't,  then  I  I  was  sure  of  that.  I  would 
not  yield.  I  clenched  my  teeth,  and  locked 
my  lean  little  hands  together,  and  went  down 
to  my  father.  After  I  came  in  he  closed  the 
door  behind  me,  and  then  he  showed  me  a 
sad,  sad  face. 

"  Darling,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
forgive  me.  I've  been  thinking  it  all  over, 
and  I  see  that  ever  since  baby  came  I've 
been  a  poor,  cheap,  second-rate  kind  of  a 
father  to  you.  I  didn't  realize  it  before,  but 
but  I  blame  myself  for  all  this  coldness  that 
has  come  between  us,  and—" 

"  But  with  a  loud  sob  I  had  dropped  be- 
fore him  with  my  face  on  his  knees.  He 
drew  me  up  to  his  breast.  "  Oh,  no,  papa  !  " 
I  said,  "it  isn't  you  at  all.  I  have  been 
wicked  and  cold  and  hateful — " 

He  stopped  my  lips  with  kisses. 

"  Don't  you  dare  slander  my  chipmunk," 
he  said,  and  I  only  tightened  my  clasp  on 
his  neck  and  gave  a  long,  long  sigh  of  relief 
and  rest  and  blessed  joy. 

Since  then  I  have  always  been  very  fond 
and  proud  of  my  little  sister. — Ethelwyn 
Wetherald. 


X)0JVIESTie  QeOj^OMY. 


English  plum  pudding. — One  cupful  of 
melted  butter  stirred  into  two  cupfuls  of  fine 
cracker  crumbs;  add  this  to  one  quart  of 
boiling  milk  and  stir  till  thick.  One  cupful 
of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  molasses,  two 
teaspoonfuls  mixed  spice,  salt,  two  cupfuls 
of  stoned  raisins,  one  cupful  of  currants,  one- 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  citron,  one-half  cupful 
of  wine  or  brandy,  rind  and  juice  of  one 
lemon.  When  this  is  cool,  add  six  eggs. 
Put  in  a  dish  in  the  oven  and  cover  at  first; 
when  it  is  set,  stir  up  thoroughly.  Let  it 
bake  slowly  by  an  afternoon  fire  four  hours, 
or  it  can  be  boiled.  Whipped  cream  makes 
a  good  sauce. 

Lemon  Custard.  —  Six  eggs,  beaten 
separately,  three  teacupfuls  of  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  of  butter,  four  cups  of  water,  five 
tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch,  two  large 
lemons.  Slice  the  lemons,  and  put  them  in 
the  water  to  boil  till  the  strength  is  ex- 
tracted; then  dip  them  out  and  drain  the 
water.  Beat  the  yolks,  butter  and  sugar  to- 
gether, and  pour  the  water  over  them;  re- 
turn to  the  jar,  and  when  ready  to  boil,  stir 
in  the  starch;  beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth, 
and  stir  in  lightly  after  it  is  taken  off  the 
stove. 

Red  or  Black.  Raspberry  Jam  — To 
u^e  one-third  currants  to  two-thirds  rasp- 
berries is  better  than  the  berries  alone. 
Mash  the  fruit  well  and  let  it  boil  20  min- 
utes; weigh  the  quantity;  allow  two  to  three 
pounds  for  the  kettle  to  weigh,  and  to  every 
pound  of  fruit  use  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  sugar.  After  this  is  put  in  let  it  boil  till, 
by  taking  some  out  on  a  plate  to  try  it,  no 
juice  gathers  about  it.  Then  it  is  ready  to 
put  away,  as  you  would  jelly,  in  glasses,  or 
stone  jars  are  nice. 

Corned  Beef  Hash.— Chop  sufficient 
cold  corned  beef  to  make  one  pint,  it  must 
be  chopped  rather  fine,  cold  boil  potatoes  in 
the  same  quantity,  mix  meat  and  potatoes 
together,  put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  teaspoonful  of  onion 
juice,  a  cup  of  stock,  and  saltspoon  of  pep- 
per; stir  constantly  but  carefully  until  it  just 
comes  to  boiling  point;  serve  at  once  on  but- 
tered toast.  Water  may  be  substituted  for 
the  stock,  but  of  course  the  hash  will  not  be 
so  good. 

Cabbage. — Cut  the  cabbage  in  two,  or,  if 
large,  in  four  pieces,  and  well  wash  and  boil 
it  quickly  in  plenty  of  water,  adding  salt  and 
a  small  piece  of  soda;  when  about  half  done, 
drain  it  in  a  colander  and  put  it  into  fresh, 
boiling  water;  when  soft  enough,  drain  and 
press  the  water  away;  chop  it,  adding  a  little 
butter,  pepper  and  salt;  put  it  into  a  hot  pan, 
and  turn  it  out  on  a  vegetable  dish. 

Gooseberry  Water.— Put  one  pint  of 
green  gooseberries  in  a  porcelain-lined  kettle, 
add  two  quarts  of  water,  a  small  piece  of 
green  ginger  cut  into  slices,  cover  the  kettle 
and  boil  until  the  berries  pop;  then  stir  for  a 
moment,  stand  aside  and  pour  carefully 
through  a  flannel  bag,  sweeten  with  loaf 
sugar  when  cold,  add  a  small  amount  of 
cracked  ice,  and  it  is  ready  to  serve. 

Hashed  Potatoes.— Cut  the  potatoes  as 
for  a  pie;  put  them  in  a  pan  with  a  little 
chopped  onion,  pepper  and  salt;  add  a  little 
butter,  allowing  about  a  half-ounce  to  each 
pound  of  potatoes,  and  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water;  cover  the  pan  and  let  them  stew 
moderately  about  30  or  35  minutes. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.— U. 

S.  Govermneut  Food  Report. 
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Butte. 

One  MAKAQZMENT.-Oroville  Mtreury  :  Geo 
F  Ditzler,  manager  for  A.  T.  Hatch,  is  one  of 
the  busiest  young  men  in  the  State.  He  lias 
charee  of  1600  acres  at  Rio  Bonito,  640  at 
Lincoln  320  at  Woodland,  320  at  Red  B  uff 
and  2300  at  Cottonwood,  making  a  total  of 
4180  acres.  He  has  a  foreman  at  each  place 
and  is  constantly  on  the  go,  supervising  them 
all  Nearly  all  this  land  is  set  or  being  set  to 
fruit  under  his  supervision,  employing  a  large 
number  of  men.  From  the  Rio  Bonito  or- 
chards he  has  shipped  many  carloads  of  fruit 
this  season,  and  is  now  engaged  in  gathering 
almonds  and  other  late  fruits.  He  is  now 
putting  up  gas  engines  to  run  machinery  tor 
shelling  almonds. 

Contra  Costa. 

TULK  Fbcit.  —  Antioch  Ledger:  We  were 
shown  this  week  some  beautiful  apples  and 
liarllett  pears  grown  in  the  tules  on  West 
Island.  The  fruit  is  very  large  and  sound,  and 
free  from  all  parasites,  and  is  proof  of  what 
the  tule  lands  can  do.  West  Island  is  not 
leveed  and  is  flooded,  and  yet  there  are  a  few 
stray  fruit  trees  on  the  island  that  tell  their 
own  story.  They  are  wholly  neglected,  and 
yet  they  are  as  full  of  fruit  as  they  can  hang 
every  year,  and  it  is  very  large  and  clean. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  tule  lauds  con- 
tiguous to  Antioch  were  reclaimed  and  planted 
in  Bartlett  pears  that  they  would  pay  interest 
on  a  valuation  of  $1000  per  acre.  The  prob- 
lem of  reclaiming  these  lands  is  not  a  serious 
one.  They  are  too  near  the  bay  to  be  menaced 
by  flood,  and  tide  is  all  that  has  to  be  con- 
tended against. 

Gkapeb  Moving.— Martinez  Democrat:  The 
shipment  of  grapes  has  commenced  in  earnest, 
and  load  after  load  is  being  hauled  to  town 
and  shipped  to  San  Fiancisco  and  various 
other  places.  Wine  grapes  are  bringing  good 
prices,  some  of  our  vineyardists  getting  $20 
per  ton. 

Colusa. 

Big  Beets  —Colusa  Herald  :  W.  R.  Mumma, 
the  Grand  Island  farmer,  recently  harvested  a 
crop  of  beets  grown  on  2i  acres  of  land  on  the 
island.  The  yield  was  160  tons  to  the  acre, 
and  Mr.  Mumma  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
average  weight  of  the  beets  was  60  pounds  each. 

Fresno. 

Fresno  Raisin  Notes.  —  Fresno  Exporitor, 
Sept.  23 :    Now  that  the  raisins  of  the  first  crop 
are  on  the  trays,  or  about  all  on  the  trays,  a 
tolerable  estimate  of  the  total  yield  can  be 
made.    It  is  found  that  it  is  not  the  same  in 
all  the  vineyards.  -In  some  the  total  yield  of 
the  first  crop  will  not  be  more  than  ten  per 
cent  below  that  of  last  year,  while  in  the 
other  vineyards  it  is  reported  as  much  as  40 
per  cent,  or  possibly  still  more  in  a  few  isolated 
cases.    Some  find  that  their  grapes  have  yielded 
better  than  they  had  hoped  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  while  others  are  disappointed 
because  the  yield  has  fallen  short  of  their  ex- 
pectation.   One  of  the  worst  complaints  heard 
is  that  the  weather  for  a  few  days  past  has 
been  so  cool,  with  so  much  dew  at  night,  that 
the  grapes  have  not  been  drying  as  well  as 
they  should.   There  is  no  doubt  but  that  they 
will  cure  in  good  shape  if  the  rains  do  not 
come  and  catch  them.    But  this  fear  of  an 
early  rain  enters  into  all  the  vineyardists'  calcu- 
lations.   If  the  weather  remains  clear  for  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  yet,  the  first  crop  will  then 
be  about  all  out  of  the  reach  of  calamities  on 
account  of  bad  weather.    About  that  much 
time  will  be  necessary  to  cure  the  first  crop, 
which  is  now  on  the  trays.   Some,  indeed, 
must  have  three  weeks  yet,  but  that  is  only  a 
small  part,  and  includes  only  the  latest  picking 
of  the  first  crop.    Of  course,  a  large  part  of  the 
second  crop  will  be  picked  for  raisins,  provid 
ing  the  weather  is  such  that  they  can  be  cured. 
But  even  if  the  weather  should  be  all  that 
can  be  desired,  there  would  still  be  much  of 
the  second  crop  that  will  not  be  made  into 
raisins.    Many  of  the  vineyardists  have  already 
arranged  to  manufacture  these  grapes  into 
wine  and  brandy,  thinking  there  is  more  clear 
profit  in  this  than  in  raisins,  when  all  the  risk 
IS  taken  into  consideration.    One  company 
here  has  already  en:iaged  50  carloads  of  the 
second-crop  grapes,  to  be  shipped  north  for 
the  purpose  of  making  wine   and  brandy 
Other  shipments  on  a  la'ge  scale  are  also 
bargained  for,  and  the  result  will  be  that  many 
of  the  late  crop  will  be  disposed  of  in  a  similar 
manner. 

ViNEYAV.D  Pests. — Expositor:  The  vineyards 
on  the  White's  bridge  road,  a  few  miles  west 
of  this  city,  are  being  ravaged  by  a  species  of 
worm,  which  is  devastating  the  foliage  of 
the  vines.  The  intruders  closely  resemble  the 
common  tomato-vine  pests,  but  are  of  a  darker 
color.  Much  apprehension  is  felt  by  the  vine- 
yardists that  these  pests  will  give  them  much 
trouble  later  on.  Already  a  number  of  vine- 
yards infected  present  a  very  desolate  appear- 
ance. 

Inyo. 

A  Large  Diversified  Crop.- Independence 
Index:  Tim  Madden  and  Louis  Frevert  had  the 
Vagt  place  at  Camp  Independence  leased  this 
season.  Sixty  acres  were  under  cultivation 
and  from  this  they  harvested  "0  tons  of  small 
grain,  seven  tons  of  corn,  three  tons  of  pota 
toes  and  50  tons  of  alfalfa  hay.  One  field  of  30 
acres  yielded  43  tons  of  wheat  and  barley.  And 
it  is  a  fact  that  this  season  has  not  been  as  good 
as  usual  in  this  section. 

Kern. 

The   Raisin   Outlook. — Ccdifomian:  It 
reported  that  the  Rosedale  Vineyard  Company 
will  have  at  least  150  tons  of  grapes  this  season 
and  that  there  will  be  from  150  to  200  torn 


more  in  the  Rosedale  colony.  The  promise  is 
that  this  year's  product  will  be  of  the  very  first 
quality,  and  that  a  superior  lot  of  raisins  will 
be  packed  at  the  Sumner  warehouse  this  year. 
J.  D.  Browne's  vineyard  is  expected  to  yield  a 
ton  of  raisins  to  the  acre. 

Alfalfa.— Bakersfield  Califommn:  E.  Chau- 
vin's  place  near  Delano  is  watered  from  an 
eight-inch  artesian  well,  704  feet  deep.  This 
gives  a  flow  of  3i  inches  of  water,  all  of  which 
runs  into  a  reservoir,  from  which  it  is  drawn 
for  irrigation  purposes  as  it  is  needed.  Three 
years  ago,  when  the  alfalfa  was  first  seeded  in  a 
small  field  which  he  has,  the  yield  was  about 
one  ton  to  the  acre,  but  it  has  kept  on  increas- 
ing until  this  year  the  product  is  really  marvel- 
ous. After  a  cutting,  the  alfalfa  grows  from  an 
inch  to  one  and  a  half  inches  a  day,  and  when 
cutting  time  comes  around,  it  takes  four  horses 
to  pull  the  mower  with  ease.  The  record  thus 
far  this  season  is  this:  April,  2  tons  per  acre; 
May,  2i  tons;  June,  3  tons;  July,  2i  tons; 
August,  2i  tons;  September,  2  tons— a  total 
thus  far  of  14i  tons  per  acre,  with  at  least  two 
more  cuttings,  and  probably  more,  to  hear 
from.  Its  growth  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  is 
now  cut  every  20  days  or  thereabouts.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  in  that  vicinity  which, 
if  irrigated,  will  yield  just  as  well  as  the  land 
in  question.  This  alfalfa  is  sold  to  sheepmen 
and  others,  and  brings  about  $8  a  ton.  This 
high  price  is  of  course  due  to  the  location  of 
the  field  like  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  dry  and 
uuirrigated  grazing  lands,  and  would  not  ob- 
tain if  the  thousands  of  similar  acres  were  also 
changed  into  alfalfa  fields. 

Fine  Crop  of  Corn.— Bakersfield  Gazette: 
C.  A.  Maul  has  about  80  acres  of  Egyptian  corn 
growing  on  his  Rosedale  place,  and  the  growth 
spe  iks  volumes  for  our  valley.  The  land  has 
never  been  irrigated.  Last  year  he  raised  an 
excellent  crop  of  Indian  corn  on  it,  and  will 
gather  a  first-class  crop  ofl  it  this  fall.  The 
ground,  which  some  years  ago  was  remarkable 
only  for  its  extreme  dryness,  has  become  moist 
by  reason  of  seepage  from  the  Calloway  canal, 
and  fruit  trees  or  anything  else  will  grow  there 
with  no  irrigation  whatever. 

An  Almond  Grove  on  the  Weed  Patch. — 
Gazette:  J.  E.  Smith,  the  grandfather  of  the 
Weed  Patch  section,  is  as  enthusiastic  regard- 
ing his  favored  locality  as  ever  before.  He  will 
put  out  a  nuinb(»r  of  peach  pits  this  winter,  and 
plant  for  100,000- almonds.  He  prefers  har  I- 
shell  variety,  Mr.  Smith  informs  us  that  he 
has  an  orange  tree  that  shows  a  growth  of  ten 
feet  and  two  inches  this  year,  and  if  any  one 
can  beat  that,  he  will  have  to  show  the  goods. 


Lassen. 

A  Big  Yield. — Susanville  Advocate:  Last 
year  George  Bantly  cleared  the  sagebrush  from 
some  60  acres  of  his  land,  lying  between  the 
Elledge  and  Newhaus  places  at  Howard  Flat, 
and  below  the  Hutchinson  &  Leavitt  canal. 
He  broke  the  land  up,  plowing  and  harrowing 
t  thoroughly,  and  this  year  put  it  in  wheat. 
From  these  60  acres  of  virgin  sagebrush  soil, 
irrigated  from  the  Hutchinson  &  Leavitt  sj'S- 
tem,  he  has  irrigated  a  crop  of  fine,  heavy 
wheat,  averaging  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
imple  naration  of  these  facts  seems  to  us  to 
indicate  as  clearly  as  may  be  that  the  only 
fertilizing  agencies  our  sagebrush  lands  require, 
to  make  them  yield  more  abundantly  than  the 
lands  of  the  great  wheat  counties  of  the  State, 
are  labor  and  water. 

Los  Angeles. 

The  Cahuenqa  Valley. — Colgrove  Cor.  L.  A. 
Express:  The  crops  of  the  season  in  this  valley 
are  pretty  nearly  all  gathered.  Rain  is  now 
needed  to  lay  the  dust  and  to  revive  some  of 
the  drooping  trees,  and  especially  the  orange, 
which  seldom  gets  water  here  except  that  which 
falls  from  the  clouds.  No  water  is  as  yet 
brought  in  this  valley  for  irrigation  purposes. 
Several  schemed  are  talked  about  and  some  are 
very  promising.  The  one  that  proposes  to 
bring  the  water  from  Tejunga  is  believed  to  be 
the  most  practical.  It  is  said  there  is  in  that 
quarter  an  abundance  of  pure  mountain  water, 
ever  running  to  waste,  and  it  is  not  far  to 
bring  it  nor  difficult  for  it  to  be  brought  to 
supply  all  this  country  to  the  west,  south  and 
southwest  of  Los  Angeles,  comprising  more 
than  100,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  world. 
A  supply  of  irrigation  water  would  be  a  god- 
send to  this  region  of  country,  and  enable  the 
farmers  to  raise  two  or  three  crops  a  year  in- 
stead of  one,  as  at  present.  All  fruits  grow 
abundantly  here,  but  it  is  found  to  be  the 
natural  home  of  the  lemon  It  is  a  fact  not 
generally  known  that  the  lemon  tree  is  much 
less  in  need  of  water  than  the  orange.  Lemons 
of  the  very  best  quality  can  be  grown  here  in 
great  abundance.  The  trees  begin  to  bear  in 
two  or  three  years,  and  from  that  time  on  are 
very  profitable.  This  business  has  spread  much 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  loaos  of  melons  have  been 
taken  to  market,  but  the  ground  is  still  almost 
covered  with  them. 

Great  Fbuit  Shipments.— Pomona  Progress 
Returns  from  the  shipments  of  green  fruits  to 
the  East  from  Pomona  have  been  coming  fast 
for  two  weeks,  and  a  better  lot  of  deciduous- 
fruit  growers  have  never  been  known  here  than 
those  who  have  disposed  of  much  of  their 
crops  in  this  way.  Green-fruit  shipments  in 
the  new  refrigerator  cars,  and  by  the  late  modes 
of  fast  transit,  are  established  successes.  Next 
year,  when  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  will 
make  the  greatest  market  ever  known  for  our 
fresh  California  fruits,  Pomona  valley  will  be 
decidedly  "  in  it."  8.  N.  Androus  reports  that 
from  the  Dole  &  Andrews  ranch  there  have 
been  shipped  50  tons  and  264  pounds  of  pears 
The  net  returns  from  the  fruit  have  been  $62  a 
ton.  The  Phelps  pear  orchard  of  four  acres 
yielded  23  tons  that  were  sent  to  Chicago  in 
the  green-fruit  shipments.  The  pears  sold  for 
four  and  five  cents  a  pound,  and  the  net  re 
turns  have  been  $1486  for  the  four  acres  The 
Golden  Cling  peachee  from  I.  E.  Woodward's 


place  were  sent  as  green-fruit  shipments,  and 
netted  the  grower  $7.50  a  tree.  The  trees  are 
seven  years  old.  At  that  ra*e,  an  acre  of  Golden 
Clings  would  be  worth  $750  per  acre. 

Mendocino. 
Hop  Notes.— Ukiah  IHspatch  and  Democrat: 
The  hop  pickers  have  all  returned  to  town.  A. 
S.  Berryhill  has  left  at  this  office  as  fine  a  sam- 
ple of  hops  as  we  have  ever  seen.  His  entire 
crop  this  year  is  of  splendid  quality.  Zach 
Bartlett  finished  picking  yesterday.  He  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  about  3000  pounds  more 
hops  than  last  year,  and  that  in  quality  they 
are  the  best  he  has  ever  raised.  Thos.  Parsons 
of  Largo  reports  hop-picking  completed  in  that 
vicinity,  with  a  larger  crop  than  last  year.  Mr. 
Parson's  crop  exceeded  last  year's  crop  by  3000 
pounds  of  dried  hops. 

Oranse. 

The  Raisin  Industry.— Orange  Post:  The 
Muscat  vineyards  in  and  about  Orange  have 
jroduced  a  heavy  yield  of  fine  grapes,  which 
lave  fully  matured.  The  process  of  picking 
the  same  is  nearly  or  quite  over,  and  the  grapes 
are  now  lying  upon  the  warm  gravelly  beds ' 
where  they  are  being  rapidly  transformed  into 
raisins  by  the  simply  process  of  drying  in  the 
sun.  The  weather,  so  far,  has  been  generally 
favorable  for  raisin-curing,  the  thermometer 
indicating  75"  to  85°  in  the  shade  during  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day.  Much  of  the  present 
crop  has  been  grown  upon  vines  but  17  months 
old  from  the  cuttings,  and  at;thi3  present  time 
the  young  vines  are  looking  strong  and  vigor- 
ous after  perfecting  the  fruit.  To  a  person  not 
accustomed  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil 
in  this  locality,  which  is  particularly  adapted 
to  the  growing  as  well  as  curing  of  the  raisin 
grape,  the  number  of  pounds  taken  from  the 
vines  in  a  single  season  seems  little  short  of 
marvelous,  and  to  the  older  settler  is  always  a 
source  of  pride  as  well  as  of  a  good  fair  profit. 

Placer. 

Sheep  Notes. — Auburn  Republican:  Large 
numbers  of  sheep  are  being  driven  from  the 
mountains  to  the  valleys  for  the  winter.  A 
band  of  several  thousand  passed  through  Au- 
burn last  Sunday.  Mutton  is  mutton  these 
days,  sheepmen  being  offered  nine  cents  for 
their  sheep  delivered  at  any  station  on  the  line 
of  railroad.  Some  few  of  the  Placer  county 
sheepowners  shear  in  the  mountains,  but  the 
majority  do  not  remove  the  wool  until  they 
have  reached  the  valley.  More  than  a  hundred 
thousand  State  of  Nevada  sheep  were  pastured 
in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Placer  this  season. 
These  sheep  are  sheared  in  the  mountains  and 
continue  to  feed  there  until  the  first  severe 
storm,  when  they  are  shipped  to  Nevada  for 
the  winter. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  Orangk-Gbowebs.— Redlands  Facts:  A 
statement  was  made  public  last  week  to  the 
effect  that  the  average  net  price  received  for 
seedling  oranges  through  the  Orange-Growers 
Association  last  year  was  $2.19.  This  i-  mis- 
leading and  probably  an  error.  We  have  been 
shown  the  report  of  the  secretary  to  one  of  the 
growers  in  which  the  gross  income  is  given  at 
about  $1.80  per  box.  From  this  there  is  to  be 
deducted  the  cost  of  picking,  packing,  the  six 
per  cent  commission  to  the  packing-house,  and 
about  three  cents  per  box  to  the  manager. 
From  this  report,  it  seems  that  the  average  net 
price  brought  by  seedling  fruit  to  the  growers 
of  Redlands  was  from  $1.05  to  $1.15  per  box. 
The  same  authority  quotes  the  net  price  on 
Navels  at  $3.22  and  Mediterranean  Sweets  and 
other  buds  at  $3.37i  net.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  to  the 
growers,  these  figures  must  be  scaled  down  by 
about  $1  per  box.  If  the  object  in  publishing 
two  seta  of  figures,  one  for  the  public  and  one 
for  the  grower,  is  to  boom  orchard  land,  it  is  a 
great  mistake.  California  needs  no  doctored 
returns.  The  truth  is  good  enough,  and  at  the 
true  figures  mature  orchards  will  pay  t»n  per 
cent  interest  on  land  at  from  $5000  to  $10,000 
an  acre.  But  we  prefer  to  think  there  is  a  mis- 
take somewhere,  and  that  the  secretary,  in 
making  his  figures  for  publication,  did  not  give 
them  to  the  reporter  as  net,  but  as  the  price 
at  which  some  fruit  had  been  sold,  gross.  This 
is  undoubtedly  true. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fruit  Shipment. — Mercury,  Sept.  22:  Canned 
fruits  lead  in  last  week's  shipment,  the  amount 
being  1,474,385  pounds,  with  green  fruit  a  close 
second.  The  total  of  all  eastern  shipments 
amounts  to  3,788,485  pounds.  The  total  ship- 
ment for  the  corresponding  week  last  year 
amounted  to  2,166,250  pounds,  the  increase  this 
year  being  622,235  pounds.  The  canned-fruit 
shipment  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year 
amounted  to  751,770  pounds,  the  increase  being 
722,616  pounds,  or  over  double  last  year's  ship- 
ment. For  the  same  period  the  green-fruit 
shipment  amounted  to  886,480  pounds,  while 
the  shipment  last  week  amounted  to  1,026,956, 
an  increase  of  140,475  pounds.  In  September, 
1891,  no  prunes  were  shipped  at  all.  A.  C. 
Kuhn  shipi:>ed  14  oars  of  dried  fruit  Etst  last 
week,  and  yesterday  three  cars  started  in  with 
the  new  week.  Prunes,  peaches,  apricots  and 
silver  prunes  were  the  consignments.  The 
shipments  last  year,  as  compared  with  this 
year's  business,  were  all  one  week  behind.  The 
3,000,000-pound  mark  last  year  was  not  reached 
until  September  29th,  when  3.598,690  pounds 
went  forward,  and  the  banner  week,  when 
5,036,040  pounds  went  forward,  ended  on  Oc' 
tober  17,  1891. 

Campbell  Fruit  Notes. — Cor.  Mercury:  Prune 
gatbering  is  about  over.  The  yield  has  fallen 
far  short  of  early  calculations,  but  the  shrink- 
age in  drying  is  the  least  that  has  ever  been 
known,  some  lots  scarcely  losing  the  half  in 
drying.  Some  magnificent  Salway  peaches  are 
being  shipped  through  our  drier.  Mr.  Leigh 
gathered  ten  tons  from  300  trees  at  one  picking, 
aud  all  very  fine  peaches. 


Shasta. 

Happy  Valley  Fruit  Notes. — Cor.  Anderson 
News:  The  Happy  Valley  people  are  very  much 
encouraged  over  the  fruit  industry.  Those 
who  have  orchards  bearing  have  realized  a 
handsome  profit  from  their  fruit  sales.  Some 
have  paid  up  all  their  debts  which  they  were 
obliged  to  i''cur  while  getting  their  trees  in 
bearing,  and  have  money  If-ft,  while  others 
have  paid  part,  with  a  good  hope  of  paying  up 
all  next  year.  Mr.  Sweacey  is  getting  pretty 
well  through  budding.  He  has  76,000  trees  in 
his  nursery  on  Mr.  Robert  Mewes'  ranch.  Pick- 
ing grapes  for  raisins  began  on  the  Alexander 
ranch  this  week. 

Sonoma. 

A  Fine  Farm. — Dixon  7Vt&un«.-  Petersen  & 
Timm  have  a  fine  farm  in  Rio  Vista  township. 
About  1000  acres  lay  in  the  reclamation  district 
and  several  hundred  acres  are  outside.  The 
land  is  superior  to  most  of  the  tule  lands  and 
when  it  is  reclaimed  it  will  yield  largely  of  both 
barley  and  wheat.  The  firm  has  spent  much 
money  in  improvements  and  will  soon  have  a 
model  farm.  The  pasturage  on  the  farm  is  ex- 
cellent and  by  an  ingenious  device  Mr.  Timm 
conducts  slough  water  through  his  own  and 
his  neighbors'  farms  in  ditches  which  are  now 
used  solely  for  watering  stock,  but  which  will 
soon  be  used  for  irrigating  alfalfa  for  feed.  The 
firm  has  its  own  landing  on  Linda  slough,  and 
transportation  by  means  of  schooners  is  very 
cheap  and  satisfactory. 

PooB  Pears— The  Result  of  Not  Spraying. 
Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  Speaking  about  Bartlett 
pears,  J.  H.  Hunt  says  at  one  time  Sonoma 
county  raised  as  fine  fruit  of  this  kind  as  could 
be  found  anywhere.  For  the  last  two  years, 
however,  the  fruit  has  been  scabby  and  in  other 
points  inferior  to  the  pears  grown  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State.  He  attributes  these  de- 
fects to  the  neglect  of  the  farmers  to  properly 
spray  their  trees.  Last  spring  the  warning  note 
was  sounded  by  the  Slate  Board  of  Horticul- 
tural Commissioners,  when  it  said  that  if  the 
farmers  did  not  spray  their  pear  orchards  for 
the  fungus  there  would  rot  be  half  a  crop,  and 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  would  be  greatly  dete- 
riorated. The  advice,  it  seems,  was  neglected 
to  a  large  extent.  Mr.  Hunt  says  his  father 
has  been  making  a  number  of  experiments  in 
his  orchard  near  Sebastopol,  and  the  results  in 
every  case  have  convinced  him  that  careful 
spraying  is  worth  half  the  crop.  Last  year  he 
sprayed  all  hut  one  tree  in  his  apple  orchard. 
The  fruit  on  that  single  tree  was  scabby  and 
otherwise  inferior,  while  all  the  other  trees 
were  loaded  with  perfect  and  evenly-matured 
fruit.  This  year  he  took  one  tree  for  experi- 
mental use.  He  covered  up  some  branches  and 
sprayed  the  rest.  On  the  branches  which  were 
not  sprayed  the  fruit  was  scabby.  That  on  the 
sprayed  branches  was  perfect. 

Tokay  Gbapk  Cbop.— Sonoma  Index-  Tribune: 
The  Tokay  grape  crop  in  Sonoma  valley  is  al- 
most a  to'tal  failure,  if  we  except  a  few  vine- 
yards. Many  growers  report  one-quarter  of  a 
crop.  The  grapes  were  ruined  by  the  cold 
nights  followed  by  hot  days  daring  the  months 
of  July  and  August. 

Sutter. 

Lengthy  Cucumber. — Yuba  City  Farmer:  At 
the  Feather  river  orchard,  below  Yuba  City,  is 
a  curiosity  in  the  way  of  a  vegetable.  "This 
spring  a  small  plot  of  ground  was  planted  to 
cucumbers  and  after  the  vegetables  had  begun 
to  form  it  was  noticed  that  a  portion  of  the 
vines  bore  cucumbers  of  great  length,  some 
measuring  at  least  five  feet  and  still  growing. 
They  are  of  the  same  nature  as  an  ordinary 
cucumber,  but  the  remarkable  length  is  sur- 
prising. 

ARIZONA. 

Salt  River  Valley  Raisins  at  the  E.tsT. — 
Phoiuix  Herald:  Actual  shipments  of  fruit 
speak  louder  than  words,  as  to  the  resources 
and  achievements  of  the  Salt  River  valley.  H. 
W.  Adams'  80-acre  ranch  is  devoted  entirely  to 
Muscat  and  Seedless  Sultana  Raisin  grapes.  On 
August  22d  he  made  his  first  shipment  of 
raisins  to  Chicago,  and  has  continued  shipping 
one  carload  per  week  since,  making  56  tons, 
and  he  has  yet  15  to  20  tons  to  ship.  The  first 
carload  was  shipped  from  Phcenix  just  one 
month  before  grape-picking  was  commenced  in 
California.  The  eastern  dealers  write  that  this 
advantage  will  always  give  Arizona  growers 
the  cream  of  the  market,  providing  their  prod- 
uct ij  equally  good,  and  they  have  no  fault  to 
find  witn  the  raisins  of  Mr.  Adams,  which  nre 
sacked.  Of  course  the  raisins  packed  in  layers 
bring  the  next  higher  price,  out  for  similar 
packing  and  curing  the  Salt  River  valley  prod- 
uct takes  the  prize  from  the  coast.  Mr.  Adams 
received  the  top  maiket  price,  being  li  cents 
higher  than  he  received  last  year.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  packing  hereafter  in 
the  very  best  manner. 

OREGON. 

The  Hop  Industry.- Dallas  (Polk  Co.)  TVan- 
script:  Sept.  17th  witnessed  the  closing  of  the 
hop  harvest  in  this  section,  and  the  crop  has 
been  saved  in  excellent  shape.  Though  the 
output  has  not  come  up  to  the  expectation  of 
any  of  the  growers,  the  hops  are  all  of  first 
quality  and  will  pass  as  A  1  in  any  market,  if 
the  louse  did  get  in  his  work  in  all  of  the  yards. 
Experienced  growers  say  that  the  crop  will  not 
be  more  than  60  per  cent  of  what  it  usually  is, 
owing  principally  to  late  spraying.  So  far  we 
have  been  able  to  glean  the  following  figures 
regarding  the  yield  in  several  Polk  county 
yards:  Hill  &  Yocum,  16,000  pounds;  Yocum 
&  Grant,  10,000  pounds;  Yocum  &  Mason,  5000 
pounds;  Kirkpatrick  &  Son,  96U0;  H.  B.  Plum- 
mer,  8200;  J.  H  Dunlop,  2900;  Siefarth  &  Son, 
8500;  H.  Morrison,  13,280;  Fariey  Bros.,  7200; 
Lee  Wann,  14,000;  H.  W.  Clifford.  30,000;  Mr, 
Cutler,  86.000;  H«rris  &  Stutsman,  33,000;  Hub- 
bard &  Harri  ^  33,000;  Mason  &  Son.  15,000;  J. 
Rhodes,  6000;  T.  J.  Morrison,  21,000;  J.  F. 
Qroves,  17,000. 
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Information 
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Settlers! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.    The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  6,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  o  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair, 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Cjrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company, 

S.  W.  PERQUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -       -       _  California. 


iere  We  Are  Agaiii,Bigger  Than  Ever. 

AVE  MONEY 


BY 


rices  that  are  Flood- 
ing us  with  Orders. 

.L  OTTR  GOODS  GUARANTEED 
FOR  ONE  TEAR. 


CARTS,  from  $14  to  $23. 

ROAD  WAGONS,  from  $35 
to  $98, 

BUGGIES,  from  $69  to  $90. 

SURRlEUroin$l25to$179. 

SPRING  WAGONS,  all  prices. 

HARNESS,  from  $7  op 


WE  MAKE  iTHEM. 


ITo.  9a.   li  steel  Axle  knd  Tire.   Price,  $88.00.   Body  7  ft ,  by  2  ft.  10  Id.,  by  Si  in.    Two  Seats. 


VE  SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 


No.  08.   li  Axle  and  Tire.    Three  aeata  same  at  96.    Body  8  ft.  4  in.,  by  3  It.,  by  9  In.    Price,  fl  1  S.OO. 


Write  for  Catalogue  Before  Baying 
Elsewhere. 


ALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.,  36^  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

 PATENT  OWNEES  OF   

IBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL^ 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  aad  S*roBC««t  ExpImItm  la  tbe  World. 

The  only  Reliable  and  KSlcieDt  Powder  for  fltaaiM  sad  Baak  BIbuMbk.  Railroad  Oontraotora  and  Farmer 
n  DO  other.  Am  otiien  I9IITATE  oar  diaat  Powder,  ao  do  (bey  Jnttaoa,  by  aaaaaraetarlaK 
a  laferler  article. 


The  Qlant  Powder  Co.  haTlng  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  OUpper  Qap,  Placer 
C  nty,  known  as  THE  CKiIPPEB  IHIliIiS,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  It  the  best. 

CAPM  aad  PVHE  at  I<oweat  Batee. 

IE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  80  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  the 

United  States. 
Theie  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  35  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Truman, Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Franciico. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OF  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  ttunteis  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE, 


0300.  -W.  SHIFIEIVE,  525  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dbwbv,  Secretary  State  armge  of  California. 


MISTAKEN  VIEWS  OF  THE  GRANGE. 

The  following,  written  by  Past  Lecturer  of 
the  State  Grange,  Jeanne  C.  Carr  of  Pasadena, 
for  the  Rural  Press,  long  since,  is  still  of  per- 
tinent interest: 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  contains  an  arti- 
cle on  "  the  outcome  of  the  Granger  move- 
ment," by  Chas.  W.  Pierson,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  illustrations  of  the  inability 
of  an  outsider  to  understand  what  the  Grange 
is  and  has  been  to  thousands  of  farmers  and 
their  families. 

The  article  is  mischievous  in  its  tone,  but 
more  so  in  its  partial  statements,  and,  possibly, 
not  willful  perversion  of  the  leading  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  movement.  He  sails  into  his 
subject  thus :  "  The  founders  of  the  Grange 
thought  they  were  establishing  an  Order  whose 
aims  were  to  be  social  and  educational.  But 
these  were  soon  overshadowed  by  the  cooper- 
ative and  antimiddleman  features.  This  drew 
more  into  the  Order  than  all  other  consider- 
ations combined,  at  one  time  threatening  to 
transform  our  farming  population  into  a  race 
of  traders,  and  this  was  likewise  the  cause  of 
Grange  decay.  Fighting  middlemen,  unlike 
fighting  railroads,  was  a  legitimate  kind  of  ac- 
tivity, as  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics  or 
theology— the  two  subjects  tabooed  by  Granger 
law.  Unfortunately,  the  story  of  Grange  coop- 
eration is  recorded  nowhere  and  thoroughly 
known  to  nobody.  Those  who  know  most  pre- 
serve a  discreet  silence,  mindful  of  questionable 
transactions  and  failures  now  generally  for- 
gotten." 

Speaking  of  cooperative  movements,  he  says, 
further:  ''  It  is  alwajs  easy  to  experiment  with 
other  men's  money.  The  State  Grange  officials 
found  no  diflSculty  in  getting,  with  the  Orange 
fundi,  into  enterpiises  where  disaster  was  inevi- 
table. It  came  in  every  instance.  The  blow 
was  so  overwhelming  that  in  some  States  they 
dropped  at  once  from  the  Order." 

It  seems  that  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  in  a  recent 
book  on  "the  labor  movement  in  America," 
has  illustrated  the  work  of  the  Patrons  in  co- 
operation as  worthy  of  all  imitation.  But  our 
author  sighs,  "the  failures!  Has  he  not  heard  of 
the  failures?  Does  he  not  know  that  thou- 
sands of  farmers  were  carried  into  the  move- 
ment, with  no  idea  of  the  nature  or  aims  of  the 
Order?  Does  he  not  know  that  a  Jersey  City 
Grange  (a  city  Grange  forsooth!)  had  an  army- 
general  for  its  master,  a  stonemason  for  its  sec- 
retary and  the  owner  of  a  grain-elevator  for  its 
chaplain  ?  " 

Mr.  Pierson  is  puzzled  over  the  apparent  re- 
suscitation of  the  moribund  State  Granges  and 
that  the  growth  is  especially  marked  in  New 
England.  "  At  the  session  of  the  National 
Grange  in  1885,  delegates  were  present  from  all 
States  and  Territories  but  eight.  It  is  not  easy 
to  explain  this  growth,  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
great  principle  underlying  it." 

Mr.  Pierson  has  probably  never  read  the 
Grangers'  Magna  Charta,  especially  Art.  Ill  of 
the  declaration  of  purposes.  This  will  enable 
him  to  explain  all  the  paradoxes  of  Grange 
history.  Not  one  of  the  purposes  announced 
in  that  immortal  document  originated  in  the 
Grange.  Some  are  as  old  as  Moses;  as  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  The  novelty  lies  in  the 
mode  of  application.  Mr.  Pierson  says  "  there 
was  great  lack  of  discipline  in  the  Order  from 
the  first,  but  no  discipline  could  have  barmo 
uized  such  a  body." 
But  as  if  these  Grangers'  ways  were  altogether 

East  understanding,  our  author  says:  "The 
armless  pr.  ctice  of  holding  great  fairs  is  gain- 
ing ground.  At  a  recent  one  in  Pennsylvania 
[Williams  Grove  Picnic— Ed.]  over  50,000 
people  were  present  in  one  day,  and  the  sales 
of  machinery  direct  to  farmers  (no  middle- 
men!) ran  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars!  Never  were  manufacturers  and 
consumers  brought  into  closer  or  more  friendly 
relations."  So  it  seems  that  the  Grangers  have 
got  some  discipline  at  last,  and  they  must  have 
progressed  considerably  if.  as  Mr.  Pierson  ac- 
knowledges,'' the  most  enthusiastic  Grangers 
at  present  are  the  farmers'  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, who  are  attracted  by  the  social  oppor- 
tunities." He  says  they  boast  "  more  of  iheir 
Grange  buildings  and  'libraries  than  of  their 
business  operations,"  even  when  they  transact 
"  business  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands," with  their  own  brains  to  the  fore ! 

That  little  handful  of  Grangers  who  met  at 
William  Saunders  home  in  Washiugion,  Dec. 
4,  1867,  would  have  been  more  than  satisfied 
could  they  have  foreseen  the  results  of  their  or- 
ganization as  it  appears  to  day.  What  is  20 
years  in  the  history  of  a  reform,  of  any  great 
movement  for  the  elevation  of  a  class  or  a 
race?  Every  organization  in  its  infancy  strikes 
out  blindly,  but  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
herent worth  of  its  underlying  principles  gains 
in  strength. 

Is  it  not  true  that  religion  and  politics  are 
tabooed  in  the  Grange,  though  the  ;partiean  or 
sectarian  is  required  to  lay  these  burdens  down 
when  be  enters  its  hospitable  doors?  Mr 
Pieison  confesses  that  in  healing  the  sectional 
differences  between  the  north  and  south,  the 
Grange  ihas  deserved  the  thanks  of  '  the 
country. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  has  a  lareer 
audience  among  "  thinking  men  and  scholars  " 
than  among  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  but  is 
not  a  stranger  in  the  Grange  libraries,  which 
Mr.  Pierson  approves  as  more  profitable  to 
them  than  cooperative  undertakings.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  there  is  more  understanding 
and  sympathy  with  the  truths  of  social  and 
physical  science  among  the  laboring  classes, 
especially  in  their  organizations,  than  is  found 


among  the  more  intellectual  classes  in  consid- 
ering these  truths  in  their  applications.  We  can 
respectfully  assure  Mr.  Pierson  that  to  read 
the  ou'conie  of  the  Grange  movement  he  will 
require  a  larger  telescope  and  clearer  lens, 
when  he  will  no  doubt  recognize  its  true  sig- 
nificance in  the  social  development  'be 
country.  J- 

THE  STATE  GRANGE. 

Next  Tuesday  the  State  Grange  will  open  its 
20th  annual  session  at  10  a.  m.  in  the  Unitarian 
Church  at  San  Jose.  State  Lecturer  Huffman 
informs  us  that  the  auditorium  is  handsomely 
carpeted  and  furnished  with  adjustable  chairs, 
and  the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  room  are  ex- 
cellent. We  have  reason  to  expect  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  pleasant  and  profitable  of 
sessions.  San  Jose  Grange  has  taken  great 
pains  to  prepare  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
all  members  and  visitors.  We  hope  an  effort 
will  be  made  in  every  subordinate  Grange  to 
have  as  large  a  delegation  as  possible  attend, 
feeling  sure  that  Patrons  who  miss  going  to  the 
session  will  suffer  a  real  loss.  We  hope  to  greet 
all  old  and  many  nfw  attendants.  The  editor, 
in  the  general  columns  of  this  number,  has 
made  furtluT  mention  of  the  meeting  with 
other  matter  of  interest  to  Grangers  and  other 
farmers. 

The  W.  M.  has  c»lled  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  meet  at  San  Jose  Monday  next  at 

10  A.  H. 


and  enacted  with  that  end  in  view,  but  that  is 
the  effect  produced  by  their  enactment,  and  the 
result  is  the  same  whether  we  regard  them  as 
the  outcome  of  a  lack  of  information  or  a 
shameful  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  farmers 
and  landowners  of  the  State,  or  the  product  of 
business  shrewdness.  We  are  not  now  con- 
cerned, particularly,  about  the  way  they  were 
placed  on  the  statute  books;  but  we  are  deeply 
interested  in  their  taking  off.  A  part,  and  the 
larger  part,  of  our  population  is  unduly  bur- 
dened by  these  acts  of  legislation,  and  commoa 
justice  demands  their  repeal  and  the  enactment 
of  statutory  provisions  which  shall  be  equal  in 
the  distribution  of  public  burdens.— Farmers' 
Friend. 

Party  men — men  who  are  for  party  first  and 
for  principles  and  men  as  it  seems  expedient — 
are  asking  if  it  will  be  possible  to  whip  or  ca- 
jole the  people  within  the  party  lines  as  of  old; 
and  other  men — men  who  believe  in  principles 
and  men  first,  and  the  parties  as  the  instru- 
ments to  get  men  into  oflSce  to  carry  out  prin- 
ciples— are  just  as  anxiously  asking  if  the  peo- 
ple will  be  true  to  their  own  interests  and  tlieir 
own  beliefs. — Farmers'  Friend. 


In  1790  three  patents  were  issued.  One 
hundred  years  later  the  number  was  26,292. 
The  total  number  of  patents  granted  during 
the  100  years  was  453,944,  or  an  average  of 
nearly  13  patents  for  every  day. 

Numerous  experiments  to  determine  the 
best  fite-resisting  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion of  doors  proved  that  wood  covered  with 
tin  resisted  the  fire  better  than  an  iron  door. 


COMMA- 


L  W  lixcaLna.ljj 

New  In  Principal.  Beautiful  In  Amiearanee. 

Powerful  in  OpsratloD. 

^Contains  Covered  In- 
ternal Gear. 


ALTERNATE  BEPRESENTATI VE8  ELKCTED. 

The  following  have  been  reported  to  the  Sec 
retary  of  the  State  Grange: 
Millville— Mary  W.  Webb. 
Valley- G.  F.  Loucks,  Mis.  M.  Hook. 
Temescal— A.  T.  Perkins,  S.  Goodenongh. 
San  Jose— Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  McGlincy. 
(Mrs.  S.  A.  Bicknell  was  elected  as  representa- 
tive with  the  Master  who  has  no  wife.) 
Two  Rock— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Houi. 
American  River — A.  A.  Harris. 
Tulare — A.  J.  Woods. 

Pescadero— Geo.  A.  Piper  and  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Piper. 

Roseville — J.  F.  Cross  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Cross. 
Potter  Valley — Fannie  Thomas. 
Danville — Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  O.  Baldwin. 
Santa  Risa- S.  T.  Coulter. 
Magnolia — Jennie  Elder  and  Lee  Bilderback. 
Stockton — Sir.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  T.  Root. 
Dixon — H.  Aylworth  and  Gotefey  Schmeiser. 
Woodbridge— John  Thompson,  Sister  G.  H. 
C.  Ashley. 

San  Jose. — A  "  Granger  "  writes:  "  We  are 
all  looking  for  a  rousing  good  time  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  hope  the  many  important  questions 
will  be  fully  discussed,  especially  that  of  '  Co- 
operation,' which  has  been  inaugurated  by  Two 
Rock  Grange." 

Beetha  Ingram,  Secretary  of  Tulare  Grange, 
and  her  husband  recently  returned  to  their 
ranch,  several  miles  out  of  town,  after  a  term 
of  residence  in  Tulare. 

Bro.  H.  E.  Hoxley,  of  Neenah,  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Grange  and  Grand  Repre- 
sentative of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  of  Wisconsin,  visited 
us  on  Monday.  He  was  accompanied  by  two 
other  solid  veteran  representatives  from  Wis- 
consin to  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  of  I.  O. 
O.  F.  at  Portland,  Oregon.  Bro.  Huxley  (who 
is  pretty  good-looking  for  a  Western  Granger) 
reports  the  Order  holding  its  own  fairly  well  in 
Wisconsin.  We  are  always  glad  to  receive  the 
friendly  grip  from  Patrons  across  the  moun- 
tains and  plains,  and  especially  such  an  old 
and  intimate  friend  of  Past  Master  S.  C.  Carr  of 
Wisconsin.  He  reports  Bro.  and  Sister  Carr  in 
good  health  and  as  full  of  Grange  work  and 
talk  as  ever. 

Grain-Bag  Committee.  —  This  committee, 
consisting  of  J.  D.  Huffman,  D.  A.  Ostrom  and 
C.  P.  Berry,  will  meet  on  Monday  night  next 
to  complete  an  interesting  and  important  re- 
port for  the  consideration  of  the  State  Grange. 

Unfinished  Business.— The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  in  relation  to  prop- 
erty rights  of  wives,  and  the  "  Stanford  Land 
Loan  "  resolutions  of  Bennett  Valley  Grange 
will  be  part  of  the  unfinished  business  to  be 
considered  at  the  State  Grange. 

State  Lectdeee  Huffman  reports  a  good 
meeting  at  San  Antonia  Grange  at  Jolon  last 
week.  He  also  lectured  a  less  well-attended 
meeting  of  San  Lucas  Grange. 

Annual  Reports  Received.— Reports  from 
the  Master,  Overseer,  Ass't  Steward,  Secretary, 
Pomona  and  Gen.  Deputy  Overhiser  are  among 
the  few  so  far  received  out  of  those  called  for 
from  all  officers  and  Deputies,  according  to  the 
resolution  of  the  State  Grange.  The  Lecturer 
has  deferred  h's  report  to  hear  further  from 
Sub.  Grange  Lecturers.  The  reports  so  far 
make  a  favorable  showing. 

Still  Coming  In.— D.  Fisher,  W.  M.  of  North 
Butte  Grange,  Sept.  23d,  writes:  "We  con- 
ferred the  third  and  fourth  degrees  on  a  class  of 
11  to-day." 

G.  P.  Loucks,  of  Valley  Grange,  Sept.  24th 
says:  "At  our  meeting  to-day  we  admitted 
four  by  card  and  one  bv  initiation.  Two  new 
applications.  Having  a  new  start,  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  add  many  more.  We  think  of 
holding  a  special  meeting  to  bring  all  up  to  the 
second  degree  on  Saturday  next." 

All  laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov-^ 
ernment  of  society  should  be  equal  in  their  op- 
erations, so  as  not  to  impose  upon  some  bur 
dens  from  which  others  are  exempt.  When  a 
law  or  rule  is  found  by  parties  to  be  unequal 
in  its  opeiations,  and  to  oppress  one  class,  or  to 
confer  immunities  upon  some  which  it  denies 
to  others,  it  ought  to  be  repealed  and  a  more 
just  statute  enacted  in  its  stead.  It  needs  no 
argument  to  show  that  we  have  now  laws  which 
operate  adversely  to  our  agricultural  interests 
We  do  not  pretend  that  these  laws  were  framed 
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Seeds,  Waflt3,  tie. 
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for  Nurserymen,  dealers,  or  commercial  planters 

in  car  load.s  or  box  lots. 
•See  our  prices  before  buying.  They  are  very  low 

PnnTGRAFTS 

Apple  (Jrafi.^  at  Sa.-'iU  per  thousand. 
Prune  UrallN  (on  Mariana  Stocks)  at  S9  per  m. 
Pear  t^rafls  at  SS.OO  perm.  y 
All  Urstclaas  and  best  of  material  used,  fob 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

So  I  graded  3-16th,  and  all  up  at  i4.10  per  m; 
and  Pear  Stocks,  same  -rade,  at  »r.50  perm.f.o.b. 
J-ree  of  disease.  We  are  strictly  wholesalers,  and 
Kfow  nothing  but  the  above  stock.  Our  trade  has 
K-rown  to  immense  proportions  (second  to  none) 
tlirough  the  merits  of  our  goods. 

.Send  for  samples,   i^'or  full  particulars,  address 
H.C.GIiAVES  &  SONS ,  Lite's  Summit.  Mo. 


BLOOMINGTON  (PHCENIX)  NURSERY. 
600  ACRES.     13  CREENHOUSES. 

H     I?  ■■■  Catalogue 
I     B   m  Smm  mmi  Hailed  Free. 

UPLANTS 

"We  offer  a  large  and  hne  ctock  of  every  description  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings  and 

Forest  Tree  SeedlingSn 
Established  1852. 

Ph(£nix  Nursery  Company, 

Bseceuori  to  SIDNEY  TITTLE  ii  CO.,  BLOOnUiOTOfl,  ILI. 


O.  F.  LOOP  &  SON.  Pomona  Cal. 

TARIETIKS  FOB  OIL— Razza,  Groseala,  Rosfallna,  Bellmonte,  Ollvastra  Leccino, 
9Dgente,  Morinello,   Uvarla,    Corregiola,  Infrantola,    Hubra,  Atrovialacaa,  True 
1 3hol<ne 

VARIETIES  FOR  PICKLTNG— Hegalls,  Groasala,  Hlspanla,  Santa  Catarlna,  St. 
rostino,  Ascolana  (White  Olive  of  ARcoli). 

PRICE,  50  Cts.  Each,  $40  per  100,  $350  per  $1000;  Ascolana,  $1  each. 

Terms  of  sale.  Cash  on  delivery  at  the  railroad  station.  Time  for  transplanting,  January  and  February,  Trees 
red  for  sale  are  two  years  old,  propagated  from  imported  stocka. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


^RUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Iso  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatioiis, 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETy. 

Oorreapondencfl  Solicited, 

0.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ALMOJ^j^D  TREES. 

iaiifornia  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.  A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FBENOH  PRUNE.     All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 


avibville  Nurseries, 


Davisville,  Oal. 


HEADQUARTERS 

—FOB  THK  — 

LINCOLN 

CORELESS 

PEAR. 

THE  LATEST 

and  BEST. 


FRUITS. 

401  VARIETIESof 

BEST  SORTS  of  Apple, 
Peach, Cherry, Pear, Plum, 
Quince,  Strawberry,  Rasp, 
berry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Currant,  Gooseberry,  etc. 
Also  Chestnuts,  Walnuts, 
Trifoliate  Orange,  Eleag- 
nu3  Lon^ipes  and  other 
NOVELTIES. 

BERRIES. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

il.S. Colli NS& SON,  Moor ESTOWN,  N.J. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  sa'ely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalrgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

RGASONEK  BROS 
Oneco,  Fla. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

ANT> 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Indigestion,  ISiltouNncns,  lleatlaclie,  Oonntl- 

Jallon*  Uyi«pcpfila«  Chronic  Liver  Troubles, 
MzzlneftS,  Bad  Complexion,  J>yBentery, 
4ttreni*lve  Rrcath,  and  alt  disorders  ol' the 
Stomach,  IJvor  and  iSowcli*. 

Ripans  Tabules  contain  nothiner  injurions  to 
the  most  delieato  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druggists.  Atrial  bottle  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO. 
10  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


GALE 

BAKER  ^A/^  HAMILTON 


THE 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

SeiiDg  MacMoes. 

simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Most  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome, 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

94H  *  04fS  MARKWT  ST..  H.  W. 


^r.2Z0  M  A  R  K  E  T.ST.S.F.^ 

<~_£LEVATaR  12  FRONT.  ST.S.F.—-i«*^ 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

T.  -\7Cr.  ir^G^.&ON  cfi3  oo.. 

Sole  Agenia, 

Mo.  B  MARKFIT  ST..       •      San  Frannlsro. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OP 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 

On  the  Pacific  Coast— AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

0.  L.  HASKELL,  10  Bush  St., 

SAN  FBANOISCO. 


ALMOND  HOLLERS  FOR  SALE 


f  RVIKOTON. 


AT^AMRnA    rOTTNTY.  OAI.. 


IflfrB  I  MflPU'Y'"'      '^<""'  "<>»,  Oil, 

UBf  !■  I  I  ItIHUII  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
fjm  W_tt  Wind  u„d  steam:  Heating  Boilers,  i.o.  Will 
■  ■  ™  "  ^nay  you  to  send  25c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

1500  Engrauings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,Ill. 
also,  Chicago,  III.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


Revolvers, 
Rifles, 
"  Etc. 

for  J'ricc  /,i«(.QunWork«.Plttsburgh,p5 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kiiidscheapcr  ibao  else- 
where. Before  you  boy, 
send  Htamp  for  catalogue  to 

ThePowelliSClementCo. 

I6G  Main  St.,  Clneianati,0 


Buns  When  Others  Stand.   Noiseless.  Pelt- 
OlllDg   BearlDgs.    Resruiation  Perfect. 
Two  Turns  of  Wheel  One  ijong  Stroke. 

NO  JERK. 

I  will  sell  in  places 
where  I  have  no 
agency  one  ortwo 
windmills  at  a 
special  low  rate  to  intrc  duce  them. 

A  special  lot  of  TANK  that  MUST  be 
sold,  made  of  clear,  dry  redwood. 

Hercules,  Improved  Davis  and  Sau  Joaauin 
Windmiils,  Tanks,  Etc. 

Write  for  prices  and  tettimonials. 
Special  BABOiiNS— One  15-H.  P.  Otto  Gas  Engine. 
20- H.  P,  Portable  Steam  Engine. 

WORKS:  Cor.  Main  &  Otter  Streets,  OFFIOK: 
347  Commerce  Street,  STOCKTON,  OAL. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


CARfifllliEIlAmiS! 

THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

UniECKE  ft  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  819  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
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GlOOD  JiE;^LTH. 


Cholera  Germs. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
Microscopical  Society  two  papers  were  read 
on  the  cholera.  The  first  was  by  Henry  E. 
Sanderson,  M.  D.,  on  "  The  Spirillum  of 
Asiatic  Cholera,"  and  the  second  by  R.  H. 
Freund,  "A  History  of  the  Cholera  Organ- 
ism." 

Dr.  Sanderson  prefaced  his  paper  by  a 
brief  account  of  the  method  pursued  in  lab- 
oratory work,  with  cultures  of  cholera  and 
other  disease  germs.  He  said  he  had  no 
doubt  most  of  bis  hearers  were  already  fa- 
miliar with  the  methods,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  his  lay  hearers  he  exhibited  the  various 
articles  used  and  some  of  the  apparatus. 

In  1829-37  Europe,  he  said,  was  for  the 
first  Mine  attacked  by  a  hitherto  unknown 
disease,  which  spread  with  great  rapidity 
^trer  the  continent.  It  came  originally  from 
Asia,  from  the  region  of  the  Ganges  delta  in 
India,  hence  the  name  of  "  Asiatic  cholera." 
It  has  since  reappeared  at  varying  intervals 
and  has  done  its  deadly  work,  but  for  many 
years  its  cause  was  but  a  mystic  conjecture. 

In  1883,  as  the  epidemic  again  spread  to 
the  confines  of  Europe  and  threatened  to 
cross  the  borders,  the  German  Government 
sent  a  commission  to  the  infected  regions  to 
investigate  the  disease,  and  especially  to 
search  out  the  causative  factor.  At  the  head 
of  this  commission  was  Dr.  Robert  Koch, 
who  discovered  in  the  discharges  the  germ 
since  known  as  the  crmma  bacillus. 

In  bacteriology  there  are  three  forms  of 
vegetable  life;  the  bacillus  or  rod-shaped, 
t''e  micrococcus  or  berry-shaped  and  the 
vibrio  or  spirillum,  the  spiral-shaped.  The 
chiilera  germ  belongs  to  the  vibrio  spirillum 
group.  Some  are  very  slightly  curved, 
others  more  markedly  so.  It  is  one  half  the 
length  of  the  Tubercle  bacillus,  much  thicker 
and  has  rounded  ends.  Some  are  so  much 
curved  as  to  form  almost  a  semicircle  and 
occasionally,  wheie  two  or  more  are  joined 
together,  a  spiral  or  letter  S  form  results. 
Where  marked  spirals  occur  it  is  due  to  pe- 
culi.ir  circumstances,  such  as  restrict  the  or- 
dinarily quick  subdivision,  by  means  of 
which  multiplication  occurs. 

The  germ  is  very  active  in  its  movements. 
In  proper  culture  media  and  with  proper 
temperature  they  swim  and  wriggle  around 
be  field  of  vision  like  a  swarm  of  gnats.  At 
one  end  of  each  is  a  whip  like  process  or 
flagellum,  by  means  of  which  this  motion  is 
induced. 

The  question  as  to  the  existence  of  spores 
is  not  yet  definitely  settled.  No  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  prove  their  presence  by 
staining  methods.  Hueppe  claimed  to  have 
seen  spoiuration  taking  place  in  a  hanging 
drop,  but  his  observation  has  not  been  eon- 
firmed.  In  order  to  prove  the  existence  of 
spores  in  bacteria  it  is  necessary  to  prove 
the  existence  of  forms  with  far  greater  re- 
sistance power  than  that  possessed  by  the 
bacteria  themselves.  No  such  enduring 
forms  have  been  found  in  connection  with 
the  cholera  germs.  On  the  contrary  this 
germ  is  among  the  most  sensitive  micro- 
organisms known.  A  temperature  over  122° 
F.  kills  them  quickly.  They  stand  chemical 
influences  very  poorly,  esp^'cially  mineral 
acids.  The  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice  kills  them,  and  if  the  gelatine  culture 
shows  a  trace  of  acid  the  culture  will  fail. 
Dryness  kills  in  a  short  time,  sometimes  in 
a  few  hours,  while  in  fluids  they  remain  viru- 
lent for  months.  Other  bacteria  easily  over- 
power them,  and  in  putrefying  fluids  the 
germs  of  putrefaction  are  apt  to  kill  them. 

In  artificial  cultivations,  as  a  rule,  the  free 
entrance  of  atmospheric  air  is  required, 
though  under  some  circumstances  thriving 
without  it.  In  the  intestinal  contents  of  man 
ihey  thrive  without  atmospheric  oxygen,  but 
produce  oxygen  from  the  chemical  changes 
induced  by  themselves.  With  a  temperature 
under  50°  and  over  107°  F.  they  do  not 
flourish. 

The  method  of  infection  of  the  general 
system  seems  to  be  somewhat  misunder- 
stood, if  one  judges  from  newspaper  articles 
which  have  lately  appeared  in  this  city.  The 
bacteria  themselves  do  not  get  into  the  blood 
and  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  but  re- 
main confined  to  the  intestinal  contents,  with 
some  invasion  of  the  intestinal  walls  and  oc- 
casionally of  the  intestinal  lymphatic  glands. 
From  the  intestinal  tract  absorptions  of  poi- 
sonous substances  produced  by  the  bacteria 
into  the  system  at  large,  absorption  of  the 
"  toxines,"  or  tox  albumens,  and  the  conse- 
quent poisoning,  is  what  gives  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease;  although  the  thickening  of 
the  blood  and  the  terrible  drain  upon  the 
system  from  the  copious  evacuations  does, 
also,  great  injury^ 

There  are  several  other  bacteria  which 
look  under  the  microscope  very  much  like 


the  vibrio  of  cholera,  and  these  were  very 
fully  described  by  Dr.  Sanderson.  He  had 
also  placed  under  microscop''S  for  inspection 
preparations  of  the  cholera  getm  and  these 
allied  forms,  all  of  which  were  closely  ob- 
served by  those  interested  in  the  paper.  He 
gave  a  full  description  of  the  methods  of 
culture  of  these  various  germs,  the  media 
employed  for  the  most  perfect  and  rapid  de- 
velopment of  each,  and  much  valuable  in- 
formation. 


Hot  Water  Fountains.  —  The  "hot 
water  fountains"  which  the  municipal  council 
of  Paris  determined  last  year  to  establish, 
have  made  a  practical  commencement  on 
the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Seine.  It  is  an  elegant  circular 
column  provided  with  a  button,  which,  being 
pressed,  after  placing  a  halfpenny  in  the 
slot  causes  about  eight  quartz  of  water  to  be 
almost  instantaneously  heated  by  gas  to  65' 
degrees  Reaumer,  and  passed  through  a  tap 
into  the  recipient's  pail  or  can.  When  this 
operation  is  completed  an  inner  weight 
rises  and  the  gas  is  automatically  turned  off. 
The  small  householders  and  shopkeepers  of 
the  neighborhood  are  stated  to  be  availing 
themselves  eagerly  of  this  privilege,  which 
is  eventually  to  be  extended  to  every  quarter 
of  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  Beliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. 

Of  Qaincy.  Ill,  has  moved  into  new  quarters  and  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  exclusive  incubator  manufac 
lories  in  the  United  States,  equipped  with  motive 
power  and  new,  improved  machinery  which  adds  to 
its  facilities  for  turning  out  good  work  rapidly. 

This  firm  furnishes  an  illustrated  citalogue  that 
contains  a  great  deal  of  information  of  a  practical 
character,  and  its  testimonial  pamphlet  is  a  very 
creditable  feature  as  some  of  its  best  recommenda 
lions  bear  signatures  of  parties  whose  names  could 
not  be  obtained  H  the  merits  of  this  egg-batcher  did 
not  fully  warrant  it. 


F.  &  B.  Paint  Co, 

In  our  notice  of  State  Fair  premiums  in  last  week's 
issue,  the  awards  gramed  to  the  P.  &  B.  Paint  Co. 
were  unintentionally  omitted.  It  was  awarded  the 
silver  medal  on  "Bast  Prepared  Paints"  and  a 
diploma  on  "Best  Simples  of  P.iint — California 
Manufacture. "  These  are  the  highest  awards 
granted  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  this 
class  of  exhibits. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Bent  free  by  the  CHAimiNe  AouLiAaT  of  the  FInt  Dolte- 
rian  Church,  cor.  Oeary  and  Franklin  Sts  ,  San  Fran 
Cisco.   Address  Mrs.  B.  P.  Olddlngs,  as  above. 


IHFOBTAHT  TO  FABMEBS. 

We  have  a  large  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for  full 
particulars.  HOWK,  BANDslANN  &  CO.,  608  Oalllornia 
St.,  tan  Francisco.    Rooms  6  and  7. 


$500,000 


To  LOAI  !■  AlfT    AHOUHT  AT  TBI  TIET  IjOWKST  MAIKIT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHUL1.ER,  Boom  8,  420  California  btreet,  Sao 
Fraociaco. 


PARTICULAR  NOTICE  I 

REAL  BARGAINS  IN  PROPERTY. 

•6,»00 -Choice  20-acre  Fruit  Tract  near  Hay  wards;  10 
acres  hearing  trees. 

»7,«00-EDtire  Block  (6  acres)  Palo  Alto  Tract,  near 
Stanford  UnWersity. 

8S.300~  Eighty  (80)  acres,  Los  Gates,  partly  improved 
offrr  wanted. 

•  1 2,00O  -Twenty-five  (25)  acres  Belmont,  San  Hateo  Co., 
12  acrea  in  fruit. 

•200   Choice  Lots  (51x3001,  Town  nf  Belmont. 

81,700  Choice  Lot  (40x130),  N.  W.  Cor.  19th  Ave.  and 
E.  17th  8t ,  Oakland. 

•8,900— Four  Lots  In  City  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
loca^etl  and  cheap. 

812.000— A  very  desirable  Residence  and  Lot  (140x150), 
19th  Ave.  and  E.  17th  St.,  Oakland. 

These  properties  are  offered  on  the  roost  favorable  terms, 
and  they  are  to  be  sold.   Apply  at  once. 

JOHN  F.  BTXBEC 
No.  42  market  atreet,  Hna  Franelaco. 


FOR$19.00 

We  oui  send  you  on©  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  flgiirInK  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  band  stitched  and  finished  by  skilllul  mechanios 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings.' 

Jnat  the  Harneaa  for  an  Blegant  Tnrnont. 

They  sell  here  for  $35  00,  and  harness  not  as  eood  Is 
often  sold  for  $35.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  oe  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

no  BIoAlllat«r  St.,  San  Franclsoo. 

Collar  and  Hamee.  Instead  of  Breast  Oollar, 
82  OO  extra. 

Please  state  If  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout 


^i^.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Houoda  from  Mlss«url. 
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ALL  SIZES,  FOR  OAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  ItANUFACTURK  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 

AI.I.  SIZK8. 

For  Water  Supply,  Mlniag,  Irrigatliig  PurpoMs,  Stock 
Ronchos,  Etc. 

Hade  In  Lengths  Desired  from  16  to  80  feet. 


The  Cat  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  aontaled 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thickness  ol  metal  used.  Is  graded  aooordlng  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOB  AI.I.  UNDERGROUND  FURF08KS,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
In  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixture  ol  ASPHALTUM,  FITOH  aod 
PETROLEUH,  at  a  Temperature  of  800'  Farenhelt.   It  that 

receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  Imperrlou 
to  the  alkalies  ol  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  Is  practici.lly  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Galvanized,  tor  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS.  DRY  HOUSES,  STABLES,  ETC. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-  LOS  ANGELES. 


WE 


WANT-THE  EARTH 

"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE."=^ 


WITH 
THE 


THB  ABOVE  CUT  EKPRESKNTS  A  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD  FENCED    EXCLUSIVELY  WITH  TB 

"  ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECDLATOR,  VINEYABDIST,  ORCHARDIST,  STOCI  AND  POULTRY  RilSE 

YOD   CANNOT  AFFOBD  TO  BB   WITHOUT  IT. 

IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 


ONE  CENT 


PER  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES.  j 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN  EVERY  RESPECT.  I 

<V  Remember,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Owners  of  the  "  RENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJU8I1H 
POWER  FENCE  LOOMS,  the  only  machine  which  makes  a  perfect,  straight,  tight  fence. 

Any  size,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  notice.  Send  lor  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  IM 
monials  to 


CALIFORNIA  FENCE  COMPANY, 


Mention  this  paper. 


670-678  BBANNAN  STBBBT,  SAN  FBANOV^O 


LADIES 
DON'T 


Ts-mn  XJOOTOH,  X^iroxx til 

BICURA   HOME  TREATMENT 

win  save  you  Money.  Time  and  SuSerlng.  Send  for  book  on  Health,  Beauty » 
Happiness.     BICURA  COMPANT,  t2e  Sanaome  St..  San  rranelsi 


Second  Edltlon-Now  Beady. 


AND  HOW  TO 
OROW  THKM 
Hy  Prof.  Edward 
J.  WIckxm. 


C/ILil'Ottlllil  \^\]\ 

A  pracUc&l,  explicit  and  oompreheQsive  book  emVxxlylDB 
the  experience  aud  methodB  of  buodreda  of  Buccessfid 
flowers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  fuJde  by  which  the 
nexperlenced  may  succesHfuUy  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
Califorula  is  fanioua.  600  pages.  Fully  llhistrated.  Price  $3. 
postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO 
publisherv,  230  Market  Street,  San  Franolsoo,  Cal. 


California  Inventors^ 


Should  com 
DEWEY*' 

  .  AM  aaio 

AND  FOBBION  PATENT  HoLici roBS,  fof  obtalnlngPs** 
and  Caveats.  KstabUahed  in  1860.  Their  long  expetlenjj 
JoumaUsts  and  large  practice  as  Patent  attom«s«» 
them  to  oiler  Padflc  Coast  Inventors  far  better  serftos" 
they  oan  obtain  elsewhere.  Bend  lor  tree  <*ronlaii  o«  »" 
matlon..   No  820  Market  8t.,  San  Ftanolico  Oal   


E*B«<«M<«»in«i   Superior  WiKXj  and  MelalKnJ 

engraving 


October,  1,  1892. 


f  ACIFie  F^URAb  f  RESS. 


breeders'  birectorv 


Hk  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  st  eOo 

p9r  line  per  mootb. 

HORSES  AND  CAULE. 


V.  H.  BOBKE,  020  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  wtnners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  spedaJ  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pore  retcistered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBBSBY8— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Keelstered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  ^Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  IjY NOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 


WUjD  FJjOWER  stock  farm,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sic  Breeders  ct  thoroueh- 
bred  strains  and  Crulkshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  let  of  young  bulla  In  each  herd  for  sale. 


OHABLBS  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  ol  Recorded  Holsteln-Frlesian 
Cattle.    Catalogues  on  application. 


Bf .  D.  HO  '-KINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beet  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBBOHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  tor  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


•  OS"  ■ 


Standard-Bred  Trotting 

YOUNGSTERS 


—  AND- 


CLEVELAND  BAY  STALLIONS, 


-  FROM  - 

Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm, 

(Property  of  John  F  B^yd), 

DANVILLE.  CONTRA  COSTA  CO. , 
SALE  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  AT  OAKLAND  TROTTING  PARK 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  26,1892 

KILLIP  &  CO.,  Auctioneers, 

/^CATALOGUES  NOW  READY.  23  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  8.  F 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  op  Poland  China  Hogs 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakevllle,  Sonoma  Oo.,  CaL,  bfeeder 

of  R«^ster«d  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BBKBDEB    OF     RBOISTBRBD  JBBSBY 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Uayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBR  8AXE  Si  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franolsco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  of 
•Terr  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  standi  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7B79;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921; 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  indlTldualg  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  In  the  land; 
also  recorded  in  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.   Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 

have  first-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  y%  miles  northeast  of  Davisville,  Cal. 
Personal  inspection  solicited.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.  Yours  truly,        JOSEPH  ilELVIN. 


DBEB  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  8  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 


OAUFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
OaL,  send  for  Illustrated  and  deacriptivecatalogue,  tree 


JOHN  McFABLTNO,  Calistoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  ot  Choice  Poultry.  Send  (or  Circular.  Thor' 
ooghbred  Berkshire  Piga 


B,  Q.  HBAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  oi  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  (or  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


O.  H.  DWINBLLE,  Breeder  ot  Shropshire  &  Shrop 
ihlre-Merlno  cross-bred  ramf ,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co., Cal 


F.  BULLARD,  Woodland, Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
ol  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Premium  Band  o(  the  State, 
(Siolce  Backs  and  Ewes  (or  Sale. 


i.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  (or  sale. 


SWINE. 


J.  p.  ASHLBY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
o(  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkthire  Victoria, 
Essax  and  Poland-Chioa.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 


WILLIAM  NILBS, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  (ree. 


TYLBB   BBAGH,    San  Jose,  Cal.,    braadai  o( 
Ikoraughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogi. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Importers  and  Deilers 
Direct  trom  Europe, 
EnsllBh    Sblre  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and    German  Ooacb 
Staliloca. 
I>9  Eighteenth  St., 
IjOB  Angeles,  California 
Write  (or  Catalogue. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

OAKLAND,        -  OAI. 

Importer  and  Breeder  o( 
English  Sbire,  Olydaadale, 
Feroneron   and  Ooach 
Boraes. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  ft  EASY  TERUS, 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

■table,  Broadway  *  SSdSta, 

Oakland,  Oal. 
AddraM  Box  86. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

llCIlf  BKR  OF  THE  ROYAL  OOLLEOE  OF  VITEBIN 
jJIX  ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Oon- 
trlbntor  to  the  "Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  ot 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Sdentlflo  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  Me  BBODKRICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Oalla  to  the  aonntiy  promptly  attended  to.  Telephoi 
■a.4Mr 


OSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH, 

Importers  and  Breeders  o( 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about' 150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Ked  Color. 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  (or  sale.  Addraa 
all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W.  S.  FRITS CH,  Petaluma. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 
They  were  all  Imported  (rom  England,  or  bred  direct 
cm  Imported  Stock. 


□an  EI  33  X3  EH. 

—  OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SBSSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Los  ADKelea.  Oal 


1  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep— 
(or  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rama  will  produce  20  to  25  pouoda  ot  long  white  wool 
yearly.   Sheep  ot  both  sexes  (or  sale. 


COOPER'S 


One  Oase  Makes  1000  Oalls.  Dip. 


SHEEP  DIP. 


PRIOB  $16  PER  OASB. 


Wool  Commission  Merchaiits,  and  Aients  for  tlie  Sale  of  all  Mnis  of  Liye  StocL 

807  OAL.IFORN1A  STREET,  SAN  FBANOISCO.   P.  O.  BOX  2079. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  o(  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  ISO  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  K.asily  applied;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  (or  SCAB.  Lit- 
tle's dip  la  put  up  in  rcl,  iron  drums  containlDii  5  English  orG^  American  galloDs,  and 
Is  sold  to  the  tra'ie  by  the  English  gallon.  For  th  ^  cooTenience  of  our  maoy  custom- 
ers it  is  also  put  up  in  one-gillon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "  Little's  Dip." 

O^TTOrsT,  BBTsTs  cfis  OO., 

Successors  to  Faleker,  Bell  &  Oo.,  Sole  Ageots. 
No.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


MANHAJTAH 


BKD    BALL  BRAND. 


Qenulne  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Farpto  ft  Co.,  etc.,  eto. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mlloh  oows; 
It  Increases  and  enrlohes 
their  milk. 

8*8  Howard  St.,  Bma 
Franclaoo,  Oal. 


JAMD  M.  HAVEN. 


THOMAS : 


K.  HATXR, 
Notary  Pnblle. 

HAVEN  «  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

ir*.  BSa  OalUorala  BtrMt, 

c«i«*hoM  Ka  ir«a.  *AM  nAionoo,  oal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  POOD. 


Patentad  Juna  16, 1886;  Auzust  20,  1880. 

r3<-  


Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 


WK  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  BoneR,  moat,  rrlstle^and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONKY  RKFONDED.  'WKi 
ORKKN  OCT  BONK  WILL  DOUBLK  THB  NUMBER  OF  BOOS, 
will  make  them  36  per  cent  more  tortile,  and  Increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock 
COST  OF  FEKDING  MATBRULLY  LESSENED.       ^"jj  'JM  T| 

These  Cutters  are  omlorsed  by  all  the  leading:  CalKornla  poultrymen.  Send  (or  a 
Cataloeue  describing  all  sizes  o(  Cutters  and  containing  raulable  Information  In  relation 
to  (eedlng  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Paclflo  Coast  Amenta.  PETALUMA,  OAL. 


Address 

H.  MECHAM, 

stony  Point, 

R.  R.  station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Co.,  Oal. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OILBEBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


PERCHER0N8 


FOR  SALE. 


Having  decided  to  plant  my  place  In  (rnlt,  I  o(f<.r  all 
my  pare  P<.-rcheron  stock  (or  sale,  keeping  only  enough 
(or  working  the  place.     Time  will  be  allowed  to  all  re> 
spontlbl*  purchasers  that  they  may  i  ecd,  at  7  per  cent. 
WM.  B.  COLLIER, 

Lakeport.  Oal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 

•aoh;  onterted.  tl.OO  eaeh.   L  Hires,  tl.M   . 

■rooTe  sections,  fS.OO  per  1000.  Dadanf s  oomb  (oondatlon, 
He  and  6toa  ponnd.  Bmokeca.  tl.OO  eaoh.  Globe  Teds,  U.OC 
•oh.  ata.    WM.  BTTAN  a  AoM.  Baa  Mateo,  OaL 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Teit«l,t].00 
L  Hires,  tl.M  each.   Boot's  T 


ELOULTR  YMEN  ,s«r;!a';^r.'nS 


conaeouently  the  price  ot  efgs  !•  alVanclng.  Ererj  one 
Khould  now  (eed  Welltngton's  fmprored  Kgs  Food  regularly 
If  thej  desire  to  bare  eggs  to  tell  when  ther  reach  high 

tr.'oes.  Get  It  o(  any  UKEOUANT  or  o(  Proprietor. 
L  F.  WELUMQTON,  4S6  Washington  St,  Ban  Vranclsoo. 


MONEY  M«2eV.^.V 

By  ualnit  the  Paciao  Incubator 
and  BrAoder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  e^ga  bettor  than  aheu.  In  unl* 
versal  use.  Gold  Modal  wherever  ex. 
hibited.  ThoroDKhbred  Poultry 
and  Poultry  \  ppllancea.  Send 
8  ct«.  In  stamps  for  83-paKe  catalogue, 
with  80  full-sized  colored  outxof  tnor- 
ouifhbred  fowls,  to  Paolflo  Inoaba- 
tor  Co..  187  Castro  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 


.'run. 


BALSTED  INCOB&TOB 

COMPANY, 
laia  mrrU»  atr***,  •aklma«  Vsd. 

Send  Stamp  (ot  Oiroular. 


SiB4 


fACIFie  I^URAlo  PRESS. 


October  1,  1892. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
BAN    FBANOISOO,    O  A  L. 
lDOorporat«d  April,  ISTi. 


^^^^ 

Avtkorlsml  Ospltal  $1,000,000 

OBpltsI  paid  np  and  Baaerre  Fand  800,000 
DlTldenda  p»ld  to  Stockholders...  780,000 

OmCKBS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  PrMldenl 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vlc»-Pre9ldent 

ALBERT  UONTPBLLIEB  CMhIer  and  Mankgai 

FRANK  MoUULLKN  SecreUrj 

Geoerftl  Bankine.  Dspcdta  racsivsd,  Oold  and  Silvbi. 
Bills  of  Exchange  Doa^bt  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  prodace  a  specialty. 

Jannarrl  I!K>2  k  irONTPKLLIKR.  Haoacet. 

CALIFORN'A  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


CHEAPEST. 


DON'T  BUY 

AN 

INPHBIOR 
ARTICLE 

Beciuse  It  Is  more 
profitable  to  some 
one  e'se 


Commis^iop  Merchants, 


SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  EXTERMINATOR  I 


IN    1-LB.   AND   5-LB.  CANS. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  do  you  tisb  out  Patanl 

suwircQRoSS  HEAD'!?y5!5i 


IF  NOT;  WHY  NOT  7 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  COi 

San  Francisco  Ofifice  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  Inventions  for  drying 
Ralalns  and  Pranea  by  steam  in  24  hours — other 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
all  syrup,  juice  and  flavor  In  orlKloal  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  76  Ibe  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
lars. CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BVAPURATINO 
*  n'F'O  CO.,  347)  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10,13  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Mill  lo 
the  market. 

Erery  Ob* 
Onaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  eimeleet  mill  In 
the  world. 

Amenta  Wanted 

—  1DDRS88 — 


TBUMAN, 


4  CO,  Sai  Francisco  or  Fresno. 


WIND  MILLS 


O 
O 
D 


If  you  are  handling  Wind 
Mills  you  cannot  afford  to  do 
so  longer  without  having  our 
prices.  If  you  want  a  Wind 
Mill  for  your  own  use  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  purchase  be- 
fore seeing  our  line. 


ECLIPSE- HUSTLER -BELOIT 

WIND  BILLS  .re  th(  moat  ivll.blp. 


T 
E 
E 
L 


ANGLE  &  TUBULAR  STEEL  TOWERS! 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

OJenUon  this  papcT.)  CHICASO,  ILU 


PLOWS 

LSi-BAe&  HAMILTON  sACTo: 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WMlewasi  Your  Bans  and  Fcbccs! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Blther  Saoeeaafallji 
Cbtalepie  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAINWBIOHT, 
Ho.  fi  St>«>«r  8rr««f.  8nr>  FrarwdsOTo.  Oal 


O  A  I  I  Cr\D  MIA"  want  to  <  now  about  Calitor- 
IjALI  lUnN  A  nia  and  the  Pacific  Htates,Bvnd  for  the 
Vrril-ll  ^•■■*">  pACiriC  RVBAI.  PRKSM, 

tht  best  Illnstrated  snd  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  6Pc  for  3  mos.  Two  sample 
oopiee,  1  'c.  EstabUahwl  187B.  DEWUY  FUBLISHUiU  (  0 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPINGS  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OmCS,  108  DAVIS  8TSEET,  SAH  FSAHCISCO,  CAL. 


WMrehoaeo  maa  Wbarf  at  Port  Coot*. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanood  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  poaeible  ratee  of  Intereat. 
F^U  Oargoea  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  abort  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIH  BAGS,  AgTioaltnral  Implementi,  W&ganM,  Orooerlei 
and  MerchandiM  of  erery  deioriptloii  solicited. 

B.  VAN  BVBRT.  Manacer.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Aaslotant  Manaser. 


P.&B  .DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  28,  1888  ) 

Socially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Frnits. 

HO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAT8.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNINQ 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANT  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pntnp  in  Rolls  containiDg  1000  spare  feet,  or  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  1  36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  PRANOISOO. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

-    AMD  DIALIU  ni — - 

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Prnita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes, 

Advances  made  on  OonalKnmenta. 
808  ft  310  Davli  St.,         San  FnuioiKO, 

(P.  0.  Box  19sa.] 
JC^onsUrnmanl*  Rollclted. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  608,  606.  607  A  6O0  Front  St., 
And  800  Washington  St.,  SAN  PRANCUOO'. 

C3rZ]N'ZIXl..AJLi 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QREBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POCI.TRT,I!:OaS,aAME,ORAIN,PRODUOa 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

CommissioD  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

OONSIONMENTS  SOLICITKD.    PROUFT  RrTCRNS. 
418,  416  A  417  Waablnffton  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  209S.)  SAN  FRANCUOa 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St..  S.  P. 
Members  of  the  San  Franolsco  Prodace  Exchanga, 


f^Personal  attention  ^veo  to  sales  and  liberal  adTaaost 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  ol  Interest. 

[■rrasLiSHU)  1864.) 

6E0RGE  MORROW  4  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

88  Olay  Street  and  38  Oommerclal  Street, 
Sa>  P>ancisoo,  Cal. 
lySHIPPINO  ORDERS  A  8PECIALTV.-« 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Ooach  to  and  From  the  Honae.  j.  w.  BEOKBB,  Proprietor. 


Engravings  made  Ironp  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  oard  and  Job  printing 
Engnved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  qulclily.  Also  copies  of  maauscrlpt,  legal  docrunenta,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  i>ortralts,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo 
graphs,  stereoscopio  views,  eta,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  cities  and  in  all 
♦owns.  Addrew,  for  torther  loIormaUon,  Dim  Eae^aTms  Co.,  230  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BRAY'S  SONS  &.  CO.. 

Successors  to  Brat  Bkos  Estibliiihed  1S6S. 

OOMMieSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F  Produie  and  Hay  Pxchange. 
OCR  SPECIALTIES-OrvlD,  Bean*  *  Haf. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  oth  rs  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence ioTited. 

No.  220  OLAY  ST.,  San  Franoleco,  OaU 


EVELETH  &  NASH, 
OOMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Oame,  Xgtl 
Bides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  22S, 
225  and  237  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


H0»  TO  OROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF   METHODS  WHICH   HAVB  riBLDBI> 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

EmbodyluR  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Succeeaful  CJmwors,  and  CoDstitutiug  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  luexpenenced 
may  fluccesafully  Produce  the  FnUts  , 
tor  w.lch  OaUfomials  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Awoc.  Prof.  Agrlculturs,  Horticulture  and  Eotomoloiry, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor  PACino 
BuKAL  PRsaa,  San  Francisco;  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Cali- 
fornia State  Floral  Society;  President 
San  Francisco  Mioroflcopical  Society. 

Large  OcUto— 599  Pages,  Folly  lUnsinlel 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

miLISHIO  ST 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

FUBLISHSBS  PAOmO  RuBAI.  PSMBS, 
ISO  Market  Strest,  KIsvator  12  Front  Street 

8AK  rKAKOIBOO.  OAL. 
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Market  Review. 


San  FRANascj,  Sept.  28, 1892. 
The  cholera  scare  continues  an  unfavorable  factor 
in  the  world's  market  for  about  everything  dealt  in. 
Although  its  influence  is  still  keenly  felt,  yet  the 
jdge  is  wearing  off,  for  in  some  branches  signs  are 
multiplying  ot  a  steady  return  of  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  affairs.   Wheat  is  the  first  of  farm  products  to 
show  returning  life  and  a  corresponding  appreciation 
in  values.  That  the  wheat  markets  have  been  unduly 
depressed  by  a  strong  moneyed  syndicate  goes  with- 
Dut  saying,  and  the  cholera  scare  has  been  used  for 
ill  that  it  is  worth  to  facilitate  the  downward  move- 
ment. The  statistical  position  of  the  cereal,  as  has 
been  repeatedly  stated  in  the  Rural  Press,  is  in 
favor  of  holders,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  market 
ivould  recover  and  much  better  prices  follow.  These 
jpinions  were  grounded  on  the  best  obtainable  in 
brmation  regarding  the  probable  supply  and  de- 
naod,  and  which  are  now  being  verified.    The  pre 
iminary  estimates  of  the  world's  crop  of  wheat  made 
>y  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  Commerce,  of  a  short- 
ige  in  comparison  with  the  crop  in  last  year,  are 
lupplemented  by  later  rep3rts,  and.  with  the  correc- 
ions  necessitated  by  the  recent  reports  of  the  crop 
prospects  at  home  and  abroad,  make  an  interesting 
lomparison  with  last  year.  The  total  American  crop 
s  603,000,000  bushels  this  year,  against  715  000,000 
)ushels  last  year,  a  decrease  of  113,000,000.    The  en 
ire  American  crop  this  year  is  less  than  the  United 
States  crop  last  year.   The  Australian  crop  is  about 
he  same  as  last  year,  while  the  African  crop  is 
ibout  6,000,000  bushels  less.    The  crop  in  Asia,  in- 
luding  India,  the  Russian  territory  of  the  Caucasus, 
?urkey  in  Asia,  etc.,  amounts  to  3S3  000,000  bushels, 
gainst  44\0OO,000  bushels  last  year,  a  decrease  rf 
5,000,0  0  bushels.  The  decrease  outside  of  Europe  is 
4,000,000  bushels,  compared  with  a  year  ago.  Of 
he  European  crops,  the  principal  countries  showing 
decrease  are  Germany,  25,COO,000  bushels,  and  Italy, 
3,000,000  bushels,  while  France  shows  a  gain  of  77,- 
00,000  bushels  and  Russia  of  26  C00,000  bushels.  The 
)tal  European  crop  is  figured  at  1,250,000,000  bushels, 
gainst  1,161,000,000  bushels  last  year,  an  increase  of 
J,000,000  bushels,  making  a  net  decrease,  taking  the 
wld's  crop  as  a  whole,  of  86,000.000  bushels.  The 
orrected  figures  to  date  Indicate  a  crop  of  2, 307,000,- 
)0  bushels,  against  2.392,0:0,000  bushels  in  1891.  Be- 
des  a  shortage  in  wheat,  there  is  a  shortage  in  corn 
nd  also  in  staple  root- vegetables. 
Wheat,  the  past  week  under  review,  sold  at  steadily 
dvancing  prices  at  home  and  abroad.   The  shortage 
1  the  world's  crop,  combined  with  the  very  low 
rice  to  which  the  markets  had  been  sent,  caused 
irmers  to  withdraw  from  the  market  after  selling  a 
efficient  quantity  to  meet  current  moneyed  require- 
lents.  Their  withdrawal  left  the  short  interest, 
rhich  has  been  steadily  increasing,  to  the  tender 
lercy  of  the  bulls,  made  so  by  the  favorable  condl  - 
ion  of  affairs.   At  this  writing  it  looks  as  if  still 
Igher  ranges  will  obtain  in  the  near  future.   In  our 
larket  the  ofFerings,  which  had  been  quite  light, 
now,  with  prospective  better  prices,  almost 
othing;  and  as  there  is  a  large  engaged  tonnage  in 
ort  t>e8ide8  a  short  Interest  in  futures,  to  secure  re- 
uirements.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  buyers  will  be 
irced  to  bid  still  higher. 

Barley  has  come  in  quite  freely,  but  with  an  im- 
roved  demand  the  market  hardened.  The  exports 
f  the  more  choice  grades  of  brigh  ,  barley  continue 
n  an  enlarged  scale.  This  free  exporting  is  In  the 
ice  ot  the  cholera  scare,  which  has  greatly  reduced 
lie  consumption  of  malting  grades  abroad.  The 
eneral  opinion  is  that  if  the  United  States  escapes  a 
holera  epidemic,  the  demand  for  brewing  barley 
rill  be  quite  active,  owing  to  a  large  shortage  in  the 
entral  States  of  the  grades  suitable  for  malting, 
he  consumption  demand  for  feed  barley  has  been 
ctive,  with  a  steadily  increasing  quantity  fed  out. 
toll  barley  is  being  more  generally  used  in  this 
tate,  and  Is  also  more  generally  taken  for  shipping 
othe  Hawaiian  Islands.  Up  north  it  is  said  that 
Touad  barley  continues  the  favorite. 

Oats  have  come  la  fairly  free.  The  lower  range  of 
alnes  and  strengthening  of  the  barley  market  at- 
racted  buyers,  and  as  receipts  lately  show  a  falling 
ff,  the  market  has  sold  slightly  higher.  The  crop 
his  year  in  this  State  is  larger  than  it  was  in  1891, 
lut  in  both  Oregon  and  Washington  the  crop  is  said 
o  be  short.  In  two  of  the  counties  In  western  Oregon, 
rhich  usually  have  large  crops,  the  yield  will  barely 
aeet  local  requirements. 

Corn,  like  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  has  strength- 
ened, bat  there  has  been  an  absence  of  life.  The 
lardentng  tendency  has  been  brought  about  more 
hrough  the  firmness  of  holders  than  by  an  improved 
lemand.  The  crop  in  this  State  Is  unquestionably 
hort,  which,  combined  with  a  very  large  falling  off 
n  the  central  States,  causes  farmers  to  be  offish  in 
heir  offerings  at  the  recent  decline. 

Rye  has  been  dull  and  barely  steady.  Receipts  are 
Ight,  but  the  absence  of  an  export  demand,  except 
It  low  prices,  is  against  sellers. 

Ground  feed  has  met  with  an  exceptionally  good 
lemand  the  past  week,  and  although  the  receipts, 
)articularly  of  bran,  have  been  heavy,  yet  the 
narket  not  only  held  up,  but  scored  a  light  advance. 
Che  two  comparatively  dry  winters  made  themselves 
elt  this  season  in  a  short  natural  pasture. 

Hay  has  strengthened,  particularly  for  the  more 
choice  grades.  It  now  looks  as  if  the  strong  selling 
pressure  Is  about  over,  and  any  Improvement  In 
.he  demand  would  be  met  by  higher  prices.  It  is 
:laimed  that  large  quantities  are  warehoused;  it  is 
tlso  said  that  feeders  nave  light  supplies. 

Qllt-edged  butter  has  been  advanced  to  still  higher 
igutes.  The  advanct  s  due  to  moderate  receipts 


and  a  fair  demand.  The  receipts  are  said  to  be 
better  concentrated,  which  admits  of  securing  a 
higher  range  of  values.  All  grades  from  good  down 
are  still  Irregular.  The  demand  the  past  week  shows 
an  enlarged  call  for  pickled.  The  receipts  of  the 
latter  are  increasing.  Where  a  dealer  has  been  tak 
ing  two  boxes  of  fresh  butter  he  now  only  takes  one 
which  shows  that  the  consumption  Is  running  on 
pickle.  Eastern  creamery  is  on  the  way,  but  until 
the  weather  grows  cooler  the  demand  will  te  light, 
Norton,  Teller  &  Co.  has  one  carload  due,  which  is 
put  up  in  10-pound  packages  for  family  use.  This, 
we  think,  would  be  a  good  thing  for  California 
creameries  to  follow  for  their  win'er  patronage. 

Cheese  has  hardened  under  a  steady  demand, 
lighter  available  supplies  and  strong  holding.  It 
looks  as  if  still  better  prices  will  obtain  in  the  near 
future. 

Owing  to  high  prices,  the  consumption  of  fresh-laid 
California  has  fallen  oft,  and  with  a  lighter  demand 
the  market  has  been  top  heavy,  which  necessitates, 
at  limes,  concessions  to  place  consigaments.  The 
fine  quality  of  Utah  and  several  special  packs  of 
Nebraska,  caase  the  trade  to  turn  largely  to  them 
owing  to  their  relative  cheapness. 

Garden  truck  has  been  more  or  less  lifeless,  with 
values  largely  nominal.  Tomatoes,  owing  to  canners 
still  running  on  them,  have  moved  off  fairly  free. 
The  market  continues  to  be  controlled  by  the  re- 
ceipts; with  an  enlargement  in  receipts,  prices  go  off, 
only  to  recover  again  when,they  are  lighter. 

Onions  have  been  slow.  The  spasmodic  effort  to 
advance  prices  failed,  owing  to  shippers  holding  off. 

Choice  shipping  potatoes  have  moved  off  quite 
freely  without  any  appreciable  advance.  Receipts 
were  heavy.  The  supply  of  wormy,  diseased  and 
otherwise  inferior  potatoes  has  been  in  oversupply. 

The  fresh  fruit  market  has  been  in  an  anomalous 
condition,  with  prices  controlled  more  by  receipts 
than  for  some  time  past.  This  is  due  to  the  demand 
being  largely,  if  not  altogether,  confined  to  the  trade 
and  to  coast  and  near-by  shipping  orders.  Grapes, 
under  moderate  receipt,  strengthened  slightly,  but 
with  heavy  receipts  peaches  sold  lower.  Common 
varieties  of  pears  have  been  a  drug.  Bartlett  pears 
are  coming  in  more  sparingly.  Plums  and  prunes 
have  been  in  moderate  receipt,  but,  with  an  offish 
demand,  the  market  has  favored  buyers.  Apples  are 
a  glut.  The  only  demand  is  for  choice  red,  for  which 
good  prices  are  obtainable.  Melons  have  met  with  a 
good  inquiry. 

Dried  fruits  have  been  inactive,  which  has  created 
a  weaker  tone.  Buyers  have  only  been  induced  to 
take  hold  with  any  degree  of  freedom  by  securing 
concessions.  The  cholera  scare  at  the  East,  and  also 
abroad,  is  being  used  against  the  market.  The  offer- 
ings of  peaches  are  heavier.  We  make  several 
changes  in  quotations. 

Raisins  nave  met  with  a  fair  inquiry.  Buyers  ap- 
pear to  find  more  difficulty  than  was  expected  to 
break  the  market.  Some  short  sellers  will  probably 
have  to  enter  the  market,  so  as  to  secure  raisins  to 
meet  the  sales  made  two  months  ago.  It  looks  as  if 
they  will  be  compelled  to  pay  prices  which  will  net 
loss. 

Nuts  are  coming  in  more  freely  and  are  meeting 
with  a  good  demand  at  fairly  firm  prices. 


o.  o. 

Thursday...  32a3il 

Friday  3293d 

Saturday..  32a3d 

Monday  32s3d 

T"e«d*y  3286d 


for  P.  8. 
Steadily  held. 
Firmly  held. 
Steady. 
Steadier. 
Improving. 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  weeic; 

Sept.      Oct.     Not.      Dec.  Jan 

Thursday  Ssllid  Sslljd   esOjJd  esOlid  GsO^id 

Friday   Fsllid   6800}d  BsOlid   6sU2*d  BsOSjd 

Saturday  SsUid  6s(J0  d   SsOl  d   6s02  d  BsOS  d 

Monday   BsOlJd   6sl)l  d  6s02  d   BsOS  d  MAld 

Tuesday  6sOOJd  SslOid  6,Q2Jd  6a03id  6s045d 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  care:oe3  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week: 
Market 

P.  S.  N.  D. 
32s6 1  32s3d 
3286d  3283d 
32s6d  31!83d 
3286d  32B3d 
3330d  32s6d 
To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows: 
Liverpool,  Sept.  28. —Wheat— Less  disposition  to  buy" 
California  spot  lots,  6s  5d;  oft  coast,  323  6d;  just  shipped.  33: 
nearly  due,  328  fid;  carp-oes  otf  coast,  firm;  on  passage,  tirm 
but  not  active;  Mark  Lane  wlieat  steadier;  FreDch  country 
markets,  steady. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'a2.     Sept.     Oct      Dec  Miy 

Thursday,  hlgh-st   1335 

"        lowest   133J   

Friday,  highest   129      128i      ....      13 li 

"     lowest   129      1284      ....      1338      .  .. 

Saturday,  highest   134|  139 

lowest   134|  138i 

Monday,  highest   136}  141 

lowest   13!)j  1403 

Tuesday,  highest   1311    1363  143? 

lowest   130    1353  139J 

The  following  are  to-dav's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Morning  Informal  -Wheat,  Buyer  December,  500  tons, 
«I.35S;  400,  SI.35J.  Buyer  .la  uary,  400  tons,  $1.36J  per  ctl. 
Kegular  Session.— Buyer  December.  5C0  tons,  $1,351;  lUO, 
81.35J.  Seller  1892,  11)0  tons,  31.29J  p  r  ctl.  Afternoon.— 
Buyer  December.  1700  tons,  §1.3)^;  200,  81.34J  per  ctl. 
BARLEY. 

Seller 
■92. 

Thursday,  highest  

'*  lowest  

Friday,  highest   834 

"     lowest   83 

Saturday,  highest  

*'  lowest  

Monday,  highest   83 

"      lowest   S'j 

Tuesday,  bigherit  

"  lowest  

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call 
Regular  .Session. —  Buyer  r>ecember.  100  tons,  91c;  100. 
90Sc;  100,  9Uic;  &O0,  90c;  100,  89ic.   January,  lOU  tous,  9  ic; 
40u,  90Jo, 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  followlDg  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.                             Sept.  Oct  Nov,  Dec.  May. 

Thursday                                      131i  1344  137  147 

Friday                                  131}    132*  135  H74  147 

Saturday                               13  i   132J  135  13:1  1474 

Monday                                133    1334  13'}  IS'j  148i 

Tuesday                                133    IS^i  130  138i  148 

The  followlDgIs  to-day's  telegram: 

Nbw  York,  Sept.  28. -Wheat,  79Jc  for  October,  82Jc  for 
December  and  88i  for  May. 


Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 

Sept.     Ocr,.  Dec 

83|  88} 

832  875 


85} 
81 


Chicago. 

Day.                                    Sept.  Oct.  Dec.  May 

Thursday                                      12Ji  123J  123i  137 

Friday                                          I2ti  123  12?}  136 

Saturday   im  12  3  136 

Mouday                                        124J  I2)i  1285  1  6J 

Tuesday                                          123j  124  128i  136^ 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram: 

CHiciiiO,  Sept,  VO.— Wheat,  74c  for  October  76Jc  for  De- 
cember and  81|c  for  May. 


Markets  by  Telegrapb. 

Canned  and  Dried  Fruit. 

New  York,  Sept.  25.— It  has  been  a  dull,  uninter 
esting  week  in  canned  and  dried  fruits.  Operators 
are  not  in  force.  Many  have  prolonged  their  vaca- 
tion in  consequence  of  threatened  sickness  In  the 
city,  and  others  seem  disposed  to  await  some  actual 
marketing  of  coast  goods,  especially  such  as  will 
have  foreign  competition,  before  committing  them 
selves  to  prices.  Canned  fruits  are  nominally  as 
high  as  before.  Dried  peaches  show  light  sales  at 
12X@16c  spot.  Large-.sized  prunes  are  easier.  Sales, 
two  carloads  of  fifties  at  lO^^c  and  forties  at  He  free 
on  board.  It  would  be  ditncult  to  duplicate  thesi 
rates  at  the  close  Raisins  are  without  new  com 
ment.  Three  carloads  of  new  were  taken  at  81.65 
for  layers,  50  for  three-crown  bags  and  4c  for  two 
crown.  "These  are  for  mixing  with  our  old  to  fill 
numerous  western  orders.  There  is  more  or  less  of 
a  hitch  in  the  apricot  trade,  owing  to  the  rejections 
that  have  occurred.  Perfect  lots  are  stiff  and  salable 
at  15@18c. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  York,  Sept.  23.— Bradst reefs  says:  Manufac- 
turers are  taking  considerable  wool,  but  it  is  mostly 
of  two  or  three  grades.  Territories  are  selling  freely 
at  a  decline.  Buying  is  mostly  of  fine  medium 
wools,  which  are  in  large  supply.  Fine  Territories 
are  quiet  and  hard  to  move.  Fleeces  are  still  ic 
strong  demand  and  firm.  Stocks  are  rather  light 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Texas  wools,  but  the  sup- 
ply of  spring  wools  is  small,  add  fall  wools  have  not 
as  yet  come  forward  Some  large  sales  are  reported 
of  California  wool.  In  pulled  wools  there  is  very 
littledoing.  Sales  are  mostly  of  B  supers.  Australian 
wools  are  quiet  and  firm.  Very  little  interest  is  be 
ing  taken  in  the  London  sales  because  there  is  very 
litile  wool  offering  which  is  suitable  for  this  coun- 
try. American  buyers  have  secured  only  small  lots 
Prices  are  held  firm  in  choice  wools,  but  low-grades 
are  weak  end  off  in  price.  Carpet  wools  are  in  strong 
demand,  and  are  selling  quite  freely.  Prices  are  very 
firm,  and  the  tendency  is  toward  an  advance  Im- 
porters are  experiencing  considerable  difficulty  in 
obtaining  their  wool. 

New  York,  Sept.  26.— A  heavy  outgo  of  Territorial 
and  unwashed  wool  is  again  noted.  It  is  (juite  evi- 
dent that  numbers  of  holders  have  modified  their 
earlier  views  of  value  for  these  grades  from  the  ranges 
of  prices  that  have  luled  in  the  past  fortnight.  This, 
however,  does  not  indicate  that  a  quotable  decline 
has  occurred.  It  is  because  more  lots  that  had  to 
sell  as  they  run  have  been  put  on  the  market  straight 
Choice  collections  are  no  lower,  nor  do  they  show  a 
weakness  btyond  the  fact  that  they  will  be  kept  on 
a  parity  with  other  and  higher  styles.  (Jertainly,  the 
general  offerings  remain  liberal.  All  foreign  wools 
are  active.  There  is  con^derable  buying  ahead  and 
supplies  are  lignt,  with  a  tendency  to  advance.  The 
effect  of  the  cholera  scare  is  being  felt  In  a  marked 
degree.  All  steamers  are  closely  watched  and  no 
wool  is  allowed  to  land  without  a  certificate  from  the 
local  health  authorities,  and  it  is  understood  that 
orders  have  been  given  to  disinfect  every  package  of 
imported  wool,  regardless  ot  shipping  points.  Sev- 
eral good  blocks  of  California  sold  this  week  at  New 
York.  The  sales  here  were  826,000  pounds  of  do- 
mestic and  3CO,000  pounds  of  foreign,  chiefly  Monte- 
video. 

Boston  sold  2,861,800  pounds  of  domestic  and  614,000 
foreign.  Philadelphia  says  neavy  general  supplies, 
especially  of  Territory,  give  buyers  an  independent 
feeling.  Ihere  is  a  mixed  volume  of  business  at  that 
city. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  Sept.  26.— Honey  is  firm.  There  is 
room  here  for  all  the  coast  can  spare. 

Lima  Beans— Quiet  at  S'2(.a2  05. 

Hops— Dealings  continue  light.  Two  carloads  new 
California  were  offered  at  20vti2c,  but  were  not  taken 
There  is  a  fair  showing  of  contract  trade  with  brewers 
at  18@20c  for  State,  the  lower  price  for  interior  busi- 
ness. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Sept.  26.— The  Mark  Lane  Express  in  its 
weekly  review  of  the  British  grain  trade  sajs:  De- 
liveries of  Euglish  new  wheat  are  increasing  and 
held  at  20s  a  quarter.  Millers  expect  to  find  200,000 
quarters  salable  weekly  at  30s  level.  Foreign  wheats 
are  rather  better  and  California  steadier.  Cargoes  of 
American  red  winter  quoted  at  26a  7d.  American 
flour  averages  20s;  the  highest,  263.  Barley  and  oats 
higher.  Ameiican  corn,  23s.  To-day's  wheats  were 
firmer,  though  new  was  in  less  favor.  Flat  and 
round  corn  was  3d  cheaper.  Flour  dull.  Malting 
barley  firm. 

General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Sept.  27,  '91,  were  as  follows  : 


Plour,.qr.  sks   99,125 

Wheat,  ctlfl  375,424 


Barley, 

Rye, 

Oats, 

Corn,  " 
"Butter,  " 
do  bis 
do  bbls 
do  k*  gs 
do  tubs 
do  4  bxs 


97,327 
1,362 
10,200 
2,526 
1,196 
551 
166 
38 
21 
50 


tOheese,  ctls   825 

do     hxB   112 

Eggs,   doi    18,2^0 

do      "  Eastern   94,.'>00 

Beans,  sks   12,748 

Potatoes,  sks  31,5i:9 

Onions,      "    6,459 


Bran,       sks    17,537 

Buckwheat  " 
Middlings  " 
Oliicory,  bbU 
Hup 


Wool, 
Hay, 
Straw, 
Wine, 


2,6(7 
60 
456 
2,810 
2,572 
SO 

gals   209,4011 

1,746 

600 


ton 


Brandy, 

Raisins,  bxs  . . . . 

Honey,    ca  . . . . 

Peanuts,sk9  , , , , 

Walnuts  "  .... 

Alinouds  "  . . . . 

Mustard  "  . . . . 

Flax        "  .... 

Popcorn  *•   

Broum  com,  bbls 


291 
277 
It 
84 
7,480 


•Overl'd,  150  ctls.    t  Overland,  ctls. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  I  to  Sept.  22. 

1S92  93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  2,465,336  5,02';,7f6 

Flour,  bbls   276,220  270,666 

Barley,  ctls   63,S3)7  293,513 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Sept.  28,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  Is  compiled: 

r— Ou  the  way—,  ^In  port^ 

1892          1891.  1892  1891. 

Sau  Frandsoo  285,620      4.10,615  '156,618  60,',i8 

San  Diego                 L!,038       25,108  7,977 

San  Pedro   6  825  3,471 


68,407 
38,730 


40,181 


|l3,t67 
93,347 


Oregon   5', 683 

Puget  Sound   28.858 

Totals  381,024      666,331  214,844 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  31,512  1891.  e;,013. 

Cereals. 

On  September  1  the  slocks  of  wheat  in  Continental 
ports  were  6.602,000  against  9.754,000  bushels  for  the 
corre* ponding  time  Isst  year. 

The  Liverpool  Com  Trade  Xeivs  reports  that  during 


the  past  year  the  imports  of  wheat  of  the  principal 
Importing  countries  amounted  to  438,400,000  bushels, 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  imported  178,000  000 
bushels,  France  26,000,000  bushels,  Uermauy  52, CO0',00O 
bushels  and  Italy  and  Holland  15,000,OCO  bushels 
each,  with  the  balance  scattering. 

1  he  weekly  crop  bulleiin  of  Illinois  states  that  the 
yield  of  rye  Is  the  smallest  average  per  acre  for  the 
last  33  years,  with  the  single  exception  of  1878,  The 
average  yield  is  only  14  bushels. 

The  exports  of  wheat  and  fiour  from  the  United 
States  from  July  1  to  September  15  have  been  in 
round  numbers  39,000,000  bushels,  against  BO  000  000 
last  year.  This  is  a  decrease  of  11,(00,000  bushels, 
while  interior  arrivals  have  gained  9,000,000  bushels, 
making  a  total  increase  in  American  supply,  com- 
pared with  last  year,  of  20,000,000  bushels. 

The  London  Times,  in  Its  monthly  report  of  the 
condition  of  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom,  shows  a 
det  rioration  in  the  condition  of  wheat  of  5}^ioiots, 
and  of  5.9  points  in  beans,  whereas  barley  has  gained 
1  per  cent,  oats  1.4  and  potatoes  l.;i  per  cent.  Com- 
pared with  last  year,  the  condition  of  whpat  is  6  1 
per  cent  worse,  barley  9  1  better  and  oats  5  per  cent 
better. 

In  the  cereal  year  just  ended  the  Imports  of  wheat 
into  the  United  Kingdom  were  '23,348,787  quarters  ot 
480  lounds.  Of  this  amount  the  Atlantic  ports  sup- 
plied 11,611,000  quarters,  against  5.178,000  the  previous 
year.  Pacific  coast  supplies  showed  little  change 
The  increase  in  the  amount  supplied  by  Canada  was 
nearly  400,000  quarters,  while  India  supplied  1  100,000 
quarters  more.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  siipplied 
2,300,000  quarters  less,  Germany  about  600  000  quar- 
ters less  and  the  Danube  aboui  700  OOO  less  The  sup- 
ply from  Chile  was  about  375,000  more  than  last  year. 

The  output  of  Hour  at  Minneapolis  for  the  cropyear 
just  ended,  September  1,  was  9.491,480  barrels,  against 
8,441,998  barrels  the  previous  year  and  7,073,015  bar- 
rels two  years  ago.  The  proauction  in  1888-89  was 
6,740.830  barrels,  showing  a  net  gain  of  nearly  4,000,000 
barrels  since  the  close  of  that  season. 

Wheat  to-day  was  lower  on  Call  for  futures,  but  in 
the  sample  market  there  was  no  change  to  report. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  bears  think  that  by  shading 
futures,  farmers  will  be  frightened  into  selling  the 
actual  grain,   offerings  were  quite  light. 

The  Produce  Exchange  has  published  a  neat  pam- 
phlet showing  how  farmers  can  operate  on  Call.  The 
pamphlet,  which  is  sent  free  ou  application,  illus- 
trates bow  dealing  in  futures  is  do.ie.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  Exchange  ^as  had  sufficient  public 
spirit  t .  publish  such  information  for  the  benefit  of 
outsiders. 

Barley  was  fairly  steady  to-day  for  feed  and  strong 
for  brewing  grades.  The  shipping  and  home  demand 
for  the  latter  is  quite  ac.ive.  Holders  appear  to  be 
firme-. 

Oats  were  fairly  steady.  The  low  prices  are  re- 
stricting receipts,  and  as  the  latter  decrease,  buyers 
appear  moie  anxious. 

Both  corn  and  rye  were  unchanged.  Remarks  in 
the  '  Market  Review"  cover  to-day's  report  of  the 
market 

New  York  mall  advices  report  that  the  wheat 
coming  in  from  the  central  States  is  generally  poor. 
Dairy  Produce. 

The  most  ot  dealer)  claim  that  at  top  prices  gilt- 
edged  butter  IS  top  heavy.  We  quote  32>^e  as  an  in- 
side figure.  The  warm  weather  the  past  three  days 
is  in  favor  of  firm  butter. 

Cheese  was  strong  to-day  with  a  fair  local  trade  and 
shipping  call  reported. 

Eggs  are  weaker.  To  place  consignments,  conces- 
sions were  necessary.  The  warm  weather  is  against 
the  market. 

Feedstuff. 

The  market  was  a  shade  easier  to-day  for  millstutf, 
but  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  learn,  theie  were  no 
concessions  from  former  asking  prices.  Roll  and 
ground  barley  had  a  fair  inquiry  to  day. 

Choice  grades  of  hay  are  said  to  be  scarce,  and  a 
slight  advance  is  obtainable  on  outside  quotations. 
Fruit. 

St.  Helena  (Napa  Co.)  Star,  Sept.  24:  A  gentleman 
In  Napa  valley  has  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in 
Santa  Clara,  slating  that  he  knows  of  spot  cash  offers 
ol  $13  and  that  many  people  will  not  sell  for  less  than 
S15  per  ton  for  grapes.  He  states  furthermore  that  a 
wine-maker  offeis  $12.50  on  three  and  six  months 
time,  and  he  does  not  tnink  he  can  get  any  at  that 
rate.  Grapes  in  Napa  valley  are  bringing  $15,  and 
soon  wine-making  will  be  in  full  blast.  Dowdell  & 
Son  have  leased  the  large  Bourn  cellar.  Ihe  firm 
has  purchased  all  of  W.  B  Bourn's  grapes  at  814  per 
ton.  The  price  of  grapes  has  now  been  placed  at  $15 
per  ton,  which  all  concede  to  be  a  fair  price.  Mr. 
John  Thomann  authorizes  us  to  state  that  be  will 
pay  $18  per  ton  for  good  mountain  grapes  and  $16  per 
ton  for  good  valley  grapes. 

The  market  for  fresh  fruit  to-day  was  slow  for 
peaches  and  common  pears.  Wine  grapes  were  offer- 
ing more  freely,  but  holders  were  not  giving  conces- 
sions, so  far  as  we  know.  Table  grapes  were  fairly 
steady. 

In  dried  fruits  Ihere  was  nothing  new  to  report. 
Buyers  are  offish.   They  are  looking  for  lower  prices. 
Live  Stock. 

Bullocks  and  mutton  sheep  have  held  to  ftirly 
steady  prices.   The  ofl'drings  are  not  heavy,  while 
the  demand  is  improving.    Hogs  «re  selllug  at  lower 
figures,  under  freer  offerings  and  offish  buyers. 
Vegetables. 

The  market  for  garden  stuff  was  slow  to-day,  but 
we  were  not  able  to  hear  of  any  change  in  quotations 
from  prices  ruling  the  past  two  days 

Ouions  were  b«rely  steady.  The  shipping  demand 
appears  to  be  oHibh,  but  a  better  Inquiry  is  expected 
later  on.  There  was  a  fair  home  and  shipping  de- 
mand. Receipts  were  f^ir.  All  choice  good-keepers 
were  readily  placed. 

Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  has  ruled  fairly  firm  for  good-sized,  well- 
conditioned  hens,  roosters  and  young  poultry,  but 
scrubby  stock  hns  been,  as  is  utually  the  case,  hard 
to  sell.  Ducks  have  been  fairly  steady.  Turkeys 
have  sold  lower,  but  geese  have  sold  higher. 

Hogs  Bre  firmer.  'The  crop  on  this  coast  Is  fully 
25  per  cent  short  of  the  yield  In  last  year.  At  the 
East  it  is  light,  but  In  Eurote  It  is  about  the  same. 
The  cholera  scare  is  said  to  be  against  the  market 
abroad,  owing  to  less  beer  being  cousiimed. 

Wool  is  strong  for  better  grades.  The  market 
shows  signs  of  having  touched  bottom.  The  coarser 
grades  are  in  better  demand. 

Honey  is  scarce  and  wanted  at  the  higher  quota- 
tions.  The  crop  at  the  East  Is  light. 

Beans  are  fairly  steady.  The  undertone  appears 
to  be  strong. 

Live  Stook. 


BBKF. 

Itall  fed  6(S- 

Gtrass  fed,  extra  5  ^  — 

Klrst  iiuality   4^^  - 

4eooud  quality   4  (cO — 

Phlrd  quality  3  m- 

BulU  and  thin  Oow«...3  @  — 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4i@  — 

Do  Ught  tm- 

Oalry  6j«— 


MUTTON, 

Wethers   6J  *— 

Ewea   6  (ft— 

Do  Spring  im— 

HOOS. 

Light,  $  lb,  ouoca          6  @  — 

Medium   4j'rt — 

Heavy   4J«- 

Soft   4  (8- 

Feedera  31.4- 

.Stook  Hon  31®— 


Wine. 

Red  and  White  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vint- 
age of  1891,  per  gal.  In  ct  llur  lota   12  @  20 

Continued  on  next  page. 
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General  Prodnce. 


Eitra  oholoe  In  good  pMlumee  letoh  »n  ulTaooe  on  top 
..aotaoou..  wmle  poor  ««<i- ■^l!.'St?..'^f,'',*7'"\i!!?" 
q  louUons. 

BKAN8  AND  PEAS 


SEITKMIiEK  27.  1892. 

Dofklr   1  ' 


Baro,  otl 

Butt«t  

Pb»  

Bod  

Pink  

BmiUWhlta  .. 
I^fk-e  White  ... 


2i 


2  00 


2  10  Oomuiou   I  224®  — 

2  Si   '(onon   1  2ii<g  1  33 

2  40  HOPb. 

2  35   1892  lild   18  @ 

2  31  FLOUR. 
2  50  :  Sztra,  OityMiUs  4  00  @ 
„      2  OU  (0)  2  20  iDoOountryMiUi  4  00  a 

lIiTv  Wash.!!!!.2  10  @  2  20  I  Superfine   2  60  (? 

Urn.  ..3  00  W316  NUTS-JoBBINO. 

1  90  OoOhoioe   8)  IS 

-  Do  papcT  shell.. 
5  50  Almuude,  stt  ahl.   12  @ 

Paper  ihell   14  (§ 

-  HardSheU.   7!@ 

27   Brazil,    9  « 

PecauA  smalL . .     It  @ 


Fid  PeB»,Wk  eye 

Do  gt*m   ^  ^ 

D:>NiiU   1  50  m 

Split   4  50  (8 

BUTTER. 
CaL  Poor  to  falr.fti  17  @ 
Do  good  to  choice  22  M 
Uo  Oiltedged...  31)  @ 
Do  Creamery  rolls  25  @ 
Do  do  Qilte  Ige. .  3ii0 
KaHteru.  ladle  ...  17  in 

Oal  Pickled   21  @ 

Cal   Keg  ...          20  S 

Kaitern  (Jrcamery  '5  @ 

CUKESE 
Oal.  choice  cream  9S3 
Do  fair  to  good 
Do  lillt  edged.. 

Do  skiia  

Young  America 

EUU8 
Oal.  "  at  is,"  doz. 

Do  shaky  

Do  candled  

Do  choice  

Dofreah  laid... 
Do  do  Bled  wht  I 
raatera  "as  is". 

Do  jaodled   21  W 

Dj  atlected. ....  24 


8  ^tf 
11 

6  (8 

-  (g 

18  m 

u  m 

21  C« 
27  & 
35  @ 

—  (o 
17  CS 


Do  large   14(i 

Peanuta   3i  9 

Filberts   U  S 

Hickory   7  f 

Cheatuuta   Ui@ 

ONIONS. 

Sllrerskin   40  @ 

POTATOEB. 

River  Rcdi   60  @ 

Kariy  tCude,  ctl.  50 

Peerless   fS  g 

Garnet  Ohiiies  65  (8 
Kurbank  Seedlings  50  @ 
Do  do  lialiaaa  .   80  @  1  10 

aweet    1  00  CO  1  a5 

Eitra  choice  sell  for  more 
money. 

POULTKT. 

Hens,  doz   6  50  @  7  50 

Roosters.old....  6  (0  «  7  00 

Do  young   6  50  a  6  50 

Broilen,  smaU..  3  OO  »  3  £0 
Do  large   3  50  @  4  00 


Ouwide  prices  for  8elected|   »,       ,  .a 

large  e<g»  and  inside  pricesi  Fryers   *  K  S 

for  miied  xizcs -small  eggs  Ducks   4  00  W  — 

are  hard  to  sell.  i    do.  large          5  00  @  — 

FEED  do,  eitra  large  6  60  (ft  — 

Bran,  ton.    ...  14  50  1SI6  60  Oeeae.  pair.      .  1  75  (a  2  50 

Feedmeal          27  00  ®3u  00  Turkeys.  OoWr.     18®  )9 

Or'd  Barley....  19  00  320  50  Turkeys,  Hfni       15  18 

tUddlings  21  00  (<*24  00      All  kinds  of  Poultry  if  poor 

Oil  Cake  Meal..—  -  C<»25  00  «)r  small,  sell  at  less  th.  u 
Manhattan  Food  ^  ctl.        i|Uoted;  if  large  and  in  good 

catiiuet  -  —  («  8  00  condition,  they  sell  for  more 

HAY.  than  quoted. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  7  00  @    —  Manhattan  Egg  Food 

Do  choice?   ll2  50     ^  lO.'-ll.  cabinet  8  00 

Wheat  and  Oats  7  00  SlO  00  PBUVimuNR. 

Wild  Oats          6  00  @  9  00  Cal.BaooD.he'n.K'  11  9  Hi 

Oultirated  do. .  5  00  S  8  00     Medium   12  m  13 

Barley   5  00  @  8  00     Light   I3i^  14 

Alfal/a   7  00  S  1)  01  Lard   8  @  11 

Clover   8  00  « 10  00  Oal.  Sm'k'd  Beef    llj®  - 

Straw,  bale ... .     30®    50  Hams.Calsalt'd    12  @  13i 
OUAIN.  BTO.  do  Eastern...     13®  14 


Barley,  teed,  otl.     70  & 

Do  Cood   8U@ 

Do  Choice   85  « 

Do  Brewing  ... .  92i§ 
Do  do  Choice...  96ii 
DodoOUtedge..  1  OO  @ 
Do  Chevalier...  85  & 
Dodo  Giltedge..  I  15  @ 

Buckwheat         2  00  ® 

Com,  White  1  30  8 

YeUow,  large...  1  22i3 

DosmaU   1  27i<^ 

Oats,  mlUing....  1  32i  ^ 
Feed,  Oholoe....  1  30  @ 

Do  good   1  25  @ 

Doblr   1  17i@ 

Do  Common....  1  05  ® 

Surprise   1  47i@ 

Black  Oal   103® 

Do  Oregon   —  @ 


SEEDS. 

—  Alfalla  

—  Olover,  Bed  

—  White  

—  Flaxseed  

—  Hemp  

1  10  Mustard,  yellow 


1  25 


15  I 
25  I 
2  00  I 
3l'l 
4  I 


2  35 
4 


do  Brown ....  Zi 

—  WOOL. 

—  Bpri»o,  1892. 

—  Htunb't&Men'olDO  17 

—  Sac'to  valley. .. . 

—  3  Joaquin  Taller 

—  Oala'v  A  F'thH. 

—  Oregon  Eastern. 

—  do  valley  

—  Bo'n  Coast,  def.. 

—  Nevada  (State). 

Fall,  1892. 

—  I  San  Joati'n,  plain  6 
do  mountain...  9® 


16  ® 
11  1 
16  S 
12j1 
18  ® 
10  ® 
16  @ 


*  ^eat,  milling 
Oiltedged....  1  35  1 

Do  Oholoe          1  32i 

Do  fair  to  good..  I  31  i 
Shipping,  cho'oe  1  31i 

nn  good   ir' 

'  Huyers*  bids 
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White  extract'd 
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Beeswax,  lb.... 
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Dried  Fruits. 


APPLES -1892. 
Sun-dried,  i's,  com'on  2i@  3i 

Do  do  prime   3Jg  4 

Do  do  choice   4  @  4i 

Do  sliced,  common...  3^^  4 

Do  do  prime   4  @  45 

Do  do  choice  45®  51 

Evap.  bl.,  ring,50-nrl>i  8  @  9 
Fiiucy  higher. 

APK1COT8— 1892. 
Sun-dried,  unbl.  com.  45®  55 

Do  do  prime   65 '3  8 

Do  do  choice   9  ®10 

Do  bleached,  prime.. .125s— 

Do  do  choice.  13t@— 

Dodo  fancy  145®  — 

Evap.  choice,  in  boxee.l5  ®  - 

Do  fancy,  do  155^  — 

FIGS -1892. 

Sun-dried,  black          41®  5 

Do  white  3  ®- 

1 )(,  do  washed  -  at 

Do  do  fancy   —  ® — 

Dodo  pressed  —  @- 

Smyrna  boxes  —  wf — 

Do  sackr  —  @— 

GRAPES -1892. 
Sun-dried.  Btemlees. ..  35® 

Do  nnst44mmed   2 

NECTARINES-lSJi. 

Rod.  sun-dried   ^  @  ^ 

Do  Erap.,  in  boxes.. .—  iS- 

White,  sun-dried   ;il^ll 

Do  evaporated  —  @— 

PEAOHEB-1392. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 
common,  bleached. .  8  @— 

Do  do  prime,  do  10  S— 

Do  do  choice,do  12  @— 

Do  do  fancy  12i@— 

Kvap.unpe'l'd,  choice. 12i®— 
Do  do  fancy  13  ®— 


8un-dr,  pl'd,  prime,  bl .  -  -  @ — 

Do  do  choice  —  @— 

Do  do  fancy  —  @— 

Evap, peeled,  in  boxes, 

choice.  175@— 

Do  do  fancy   20  ®— 

PEARS-1892. 
Sun-dried,  quarters. . .  —  3 

Do  sliced  4®5 

Kvap.  sliced.  In  boxes.  7  @  8 

Uo  ring  do   9  010 

Uuij'led,  q'rfd  Wch'd  ICtall 
PLUMS  1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dried   10@I1 

Do  evap.  boxes,  3holce.—  @— 

Do  do  do  f  uicy  —  @— 

Unpitted   4  @  5 

PRUNES  -1892. 
Oal.  French,  ungraded  75@  8 
Do  graded,  60  to  lOO. .  85®  9 

Dodo  40  to  60   11  @12 

Fancy  sell  for  mon»  money. 

RAIS1NS-1S92. 
London  Layers, 
cluster,  V  bi...  I  90  @2  00 

Do  choicest  do  1  t;0  ^1  70 

Do  prime,  ¥  bi. . .  .1  40  ®1  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  ^bx..    —  @  — 

Do  choice,  do  1  25  @I  30 

Do  fancy,  do   ~  @  — 

Unstem  ed  Musca- 
tels, in  sacks.  V  lb    4  @  6i 

stemmed  dodo         —  ®  — 

heedless  do  do          —  @  — 

Dodo^ao-lbbx...  —  @  — 
Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs  —  ®  — 
Do  bleached, in  bxs  —  ®  — 
Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
K,  50  and  7S  cents  higher  re- 
ipectively  than  whole  boxes. 


Fruits  aud  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
'notations,  while  vary  pooi  grades  sell  lem  than  the  lower 


Sevtkmbkk  27,  1892. 

6  00  Do  Bartlett....  1  00  @  1  50 
4  00  Quinces  pr  1.1. .     50®  65 

7  00  Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 
-  purposes  «f  lis  at  an  advance 

on  outsi  le  quotations 


quotations. 

Limes,  Mex  ....  4  50  ® 

Do  Ual   2  00  ® 

Lemons,  box....  5  00  ® 
Do  Sicily  choice     -  ® 
Strawberries,  per  chest- 
Sharpless  ....  5  00  ®  3  00  ,  Beets,  sk 

Peaches,  box...     35®    75  Carrots,  sk  

Figs,  blk  box...     25®     75  1  )kra.  dry.  lb. . . . 

Do  While   30®     50  Do  Kru.-u  box... 

Apples   35  ®     66  Parsnips,  ctl  

Do  Choice   75  ®  1  00  Peppers,  drv.  lb 

Uo  Extra  choice  1  25  @  —  Do  grn  Chili,  bi 
Cauteloupes,  pr  Uj  do  Bella.... 

crate    60  @  1  00  Turnips,  ctl  

Itlelons,  pr  lOO..  S  OO  ^12  OO   Jabbage,  100  lbs 

Nutmegs,     box     23®     40  fiarlic,  lb  

rapes,  pr  bx  -  Tomatoes  

Do  White   25®     40  Uo  River  Irg  bx 

Do  Black   2)  ®     -  ~   ■  - 

Do  Muscats  ...  35  @ 
Do  Tokays   40  W 


Do  lioyal  Isaliel 
Win '  tiripes, 
Xinfoa  i.  prtn.U  00  @20  00 

Prunes,  Uuug'n  —  ®  — 

Do  German   60  ® 

Do  Coe's  Gold' dp  .''0  @ 

Flams,  V  box..  50  ®  „ 

Pears   25  (g    75  1 


65  String  Beans. lb. 
61  do  do  Wax,  lb.. 
75   Lima  Heans. 


5  ®  1  00  i^'ucumhers,  box 
D)  j.ickle. .  .. 
Mushrooms   ■  . 
Egg  Plant,  bx.. 
65  'Green  Corn,  box 
85  .Mar'fat  Squash, 


75 

40  S 

15  ® 

25  ® 

50 

1  23 

10  ® 

30  S 

40 

25  @ 

40 

75  a 

50  ® 

65 

I» 

25  e 

35 

20  ia> 

35 

1  ® 

2 

2  @ 

3 

3  @ 

4 

10  "f 

23 

;<s 

li 

—  M 

20  ® 

60 

50  ^ 

I  50 

6  00  @10  00 

Auction  Sales  of  Calil'omia  Fruits, 

At  Chicago 

.Sept.  21 —Four  carloads:  Beurre  Hardy  Pears, 
$2  55  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears.  «'2.10@2  20;  liatllett 
Pears,  $2  50:  Onondaga  Pears,  «2  30;  White  Doyenne 
Pears,  $2-  Beurre  Uiel  Pears,  Si. 70:  Muscat  Grapes, 
$1.85:  lialf-crates,  .V.c:  Tokay  Grapes,  half-crates. 
81.10@1.  20:  Malaga  Grapes,  half  crates,  70c;  Straw- 
berry Cling  pea<  he8.  »1  10;  Salway  Peachea,  »l  10; 
German  Prunes.  S1.55@l  05;  Silver  Prunes,  81.35;  Ick- 
with  plums,  J1.45. 

Sept.  21.-Si.x  carloadf:  Fellenbeig  Prunes,  *  1.500* 
$1  5ri-  Silver  Prunes,  *l.-'0:  Peaches,  75c(a«2  50;  Beurre 
Hardy  Pear-,  *2.55;  Bartlett  Pears,  90c@}3.15;  Beurre 
Clairgeau  Pear.;  $2.06i,'<2  15:  D'AnJou  Pears,  $2.20® 
S2  26-  Howell  Pears,  «J.60;  Muscat  Grapes,  single 
crates,  95c(.(51.20;  double  crates,  $2.25:  Tokay  Grapes, 
single  crates,  $1.25@1.45;  Nelis  Pears,  $1.6i). 

Sept.  22— Six  carloads:  Beurie  clairgeau  Pears. 
82.15i'<2  20:  DIel  Pears,  S1.30@1.50;  Vicar,  *l.40i!ti.46; 
ijuiuces,  $1.55;  double  crate  Tokay  Grapes,  «2.90t'3  40; 
sldgle  crates.  $l.l5i"2.10;  doub  e  crate  Muscat  Grapes, 
$2.30@2.45;  single  crates,  $1  0.''.@l.2'':  Duchess  Pears, 
»2,15;  Bartlett  Pears,  $1  5\  Peaches,  55c(!/«l,35;  Japan 
Plums,  »1  70;  Seckel  Pears,  80^';  Nells  Pears,  S1.30. 

Sept.  22  — Three  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  half- 
crates,  *1.20((rl59;  Muscat  Grapes,  half-cra'es,  *1; 
Beurre  Hardy  Pearj,  f2.05vn2.26;  Onondaga  Pears.  Si 
@2  3c;  Howell  Pears,  J2  60;  Doyenne  Pears.  S2i'r2  ID; 
Duchess  Pears,  J2  05;  Bartlett  Pears,  *2ti<  2.10:  Straw- 
berry Cling  Peaches.  $1.10@1.15;  some  bad,  7oc;  Sal- 
way  Peaches,  *I.15(«1.20;  George's  Late  Peaches,  *1.75; 
German  Prunes.  $l.i0i§1.65;  S  Iver  Prunes,  »1.25; 
French  Prunes,  $1.25. 

Sept.  23  —Five  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  S3.10;  half- 
craies,  *1  SOcfl.SO;  Muscat  Grapes,  half-crates,  J1.15; 
Bartlett  Pears,  *2  70;  De  Cornice  Hears,  Si  60;  Beurre 
Hardv  Pears,  *2..S0:  Beurre  Clairgeau  Petrs,  «'i30. 
GloulMorceau  Pears,  SJ.40;  Duchtss  Fears,  S2  OSt" 2  26 ; 
Winter  Seckel  Pears,  *2:  White  Doyenne  Pears,  SI  90 
('r2.45;  Malaga  Grapes,  half-crates  SI;  Silway  Peaches. 
S1.10@l  '25:  Picquet  Lute  Peaches.  $1.05;  Golden  Cling 
Peaches,  f\.Ob:  Red  Nectarines.  $l.-20.  Some  fruit  In 
a  damaged  condition  sr)ld  (or  less 

Sep.  23.— Three  carloads:  White  Doyenne  Pears, 
.■j2.M5;  Beurre  Hardv  Pears,  -S •.45v<2.o5:  Duchess  Ppars, 
$2.0.i;  Diel  Pears, 'SJ  05;  VVinti-r  Nelis  Pea'S,  «l  40; 
Easier  Beurre  Pears,  SI. 35,  Bartlett  Pears,  »2  50ci3  20; 
Pears.  $1.60;  half-boxes  Pears,  75c:  Kigs,35c;  Peaches. 
"6r(.f31.-25;  Tokay  Grates,  single  crates.  $1.'25@1.55; 
dotiljlecrate  Tokay  Grapes,  $2.9o@3  40;  Muscat  Grapes, 
single  crates,  $1.15. 

Sent  '24  —Two  carload  :  Muscat  Grapes  per  double 
crate.  12.75:  single  crate.  60c(«$1.36;  Tokay  Grapes  per 
double  crate  »3.36(aj$3.40;  single,  70c(aSl  tiO 

Scot.  '24.— Three  carloads:  BartleU  Pears,  S2.80<(r 
3.10;  Beurre  Hardv  I'ears,  *2  60;  Onondaga  fears,  $2. '^5 
v'3;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears.  «l.<  0(a>2.20;  Beurre  Diel 
Pears,  HI. fiO«*l. 80:  German  Prunes,  41.70;  Silver  Prunes, 
SI. 35;  Coe's  Late  I4ed  Plums,  $1  55:  Golden  Drop 
Plums,  »1. 36;  Tokay  Grapes,  t2  S0(.i2.85;  half  crates, 
SI  3U(fil  50;  Muscat  Grapes  per  half  crate.  $1@1.'20; 
Malaga  Grapes  per  half  crates.  SI«'1.I5;  .-alway 
Peaches,  *l(?<l  15;  Strawberry  Cling  i-eache",  $1.16; 
Plcquef's  Late  Peaches.  $1  15;  Quimes.  >1.15v(l.75. 

S  pt.  -26 —Five  carload-:  Salway  leaches,  SSCvrSl; 
White  Doyenne  Pears,  S2«r2.35;  Cornice  Pears.  S2.7(i; 
Di  1  Pears.  S2;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2.35;  Winter 
Nelis  Pears.  -120@16j;  Bartlett  Pehrs,  SI  45<.<i3.4"; 
Vicar  Pears,  S1.50;  Pears,  90ci"$1.6n;  Figs. 40c;  Peaches, 
65c(a!$l  30;  cling  Peaches,  75j3i9uc;  Picquet's  Late 
Peaches,  SI. 25;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates.  $110® 
1.40;  double  crates,  S3;  single  crates  Tokay  Grapes, 
S1.1.5»rl  CO;  double  crates,  $2.60('i3.40. 

.«ept.  '28- Four  carloads:  Bartlett  Peare,  i2.30{m 
3.10;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2  60;  Onondaga  Pears,  »2  '25 
@3;  Beurre  Clairgeau  I'ears,  $1.60(3(2  20;  Beurre  Diel 
Pears,  $160@1.8O;  German  Prunes.  Sl.70;  Silver 
Prunes,  $1.33;  Coe's  Late  Red  Plums,  Xl  66;  Golden 
Drop  Plums.  $1  35;  Tokay  Grapes,  $2.80<rf2  86;  half 
crates,  $1.30@1.50;  Muscat  Grapes,  half  crates,  $lis 
1.20;  Malaga  Grapes,  half  crates,  $l@1.15;  Salway 
Peaches,  $lcrtl  15;  Strawberry  Cling  Peaches,  11.16; 
Picquet's  Late  Peaches.  $1.15;  Quinces,  $1  50@1  75. 

Sept.  '26  —Three carloads:  lokay  Grapes,  $2  80@3; 
half  crates,  $1.25@l  45;  Muscat  Grates,  half  crates, 
$1.35;  Malaga  Gra:e8,  half  crates,  $1 '20;  De  Comlce 
Pears,  $2.60;  Onondaga  Pears.  S2. 35;  White  Doyenne 
Pears,  $2.50;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.10;  Beurre  Hairgeau 
Pears,  -SI  8''«i2.25;  Beurre  D'Anjou  Pears,  $1  90;  Silway 
Peaches.  $l@1.10;  German  Prunes,  $1.75;  Silver 
Prunes,  SI. 35 

At  New  York. 

Sept.  21 — Three  carloads;  Figs  50c;  Quinces,  $1. 
("2.20;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  $1.90(!?2  45;  Salway 
Peaches,  95c(«#1.56:  Cling  Peaches,  65c@*l  40;  George's 
Late  Peaches,  $1.36<'f  1.40;  "l  ellow  PeacbPS,  65c@$i.35; 
Pears,  S1.40WI.8);  Muscat  Grapes,  »1.'20®1.40;  Tokay 
Grapes,  S1.5ir@2  35:  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2  45;  Silver 
Prunes,  $1.75;  Ickwith  Plums,  $1.65;  Seckel  Pears,  $2 
@2.45. 

Sept.  22.— Two  carloads:  Salway  Peaches,  $1  40(S^ 
$1.05.  George's  Late  Peaches,  $1.30(rfl  55;  Levi  Cling, 
Peaches.  $2;  Heath  Peaches,  $1  26®!. 40;  Figs,  95c; 
half-crate  Tokay  (irapes,  $1.50i"1.65;  double-crate 
Tokay  Grapes,  *4@4  05;  halfcrate  Muscat  Grapes, 
$1  20;  double-crate  Muscat  Grapes,  $2  5.'j(a)2.60. 

Sept.  22;— Two  carloads;  Salway  Peaches.  $1.50® 
2.05;  George's  Late  Peaches,  $1.26u' 2.00;  Heath  Cling 
Peaches,  $l.-20;  Yellow  Peaches,  •*2;  Winter  Nelis 
Pears,  $3;  half-crates  Tokay  Grapes,  $1 40("1.65; 
double  crates,  $5.85;  half-crates  Muscat  Grapes.  $1.45; 
double  crates.  $2.80®2.90;  Black  Morocco  Grapes, 
single  crates.  $1  60®1  80 

Sept.  26.— Two  carloads:  Salway  Peaches,  $1.35® 
1.60;  George's  I^te  Peaches,  $1 35i.'<1.40;  Yellow 
Peaches,  $l.'25:  Figs,  $1.50;  Muscat  Grapes,  single 
crates,  $1.05t?l  . SO;  Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates,  $1.20 
v>2  60. 

Sipt.  26.— Three  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  $3.65® 
3.70;  half  crates,  $1.65@1  80;  Muscat  Grapes,  half 
crates,  $1.40;  Cornichon  Grapes,  half  crates,  $1  70(!( 
1.75;  Salway  Peiches,  $1.10@1  0:  Picquet's  Late 
Peaches,  $1  15;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.85'ft3.30. 

At  Minneapolis. 

Sept.  21.— One  carload:  Tokav  Grapes,  $1@1  20- 
Muscat  Grapes,  SOinOOc;  Peaches,  $1.20.  ' 

Sept.  22.— One  carload;  Peaches.  85c("  11.15;  Muscat 
Grapes,  half-crates,  OOc;  Tokay  Grapes,  half-crates 
45C(<<81.2S 

Sept.  22— Two  carloads:  Muscat  Grapes,  half- 
crates.  Si;  French  Prunes. $1  10;  Salway  Peaches,  85c- 
George's  Late  Peaches,  80c;  Bartlett  Pears,  ripe,  $2  26,' 

Sept.  23.— One  carload:  Silver  Prunes,  $1.70  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $1.50;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears  Si.s.'i-  Howell 
Pears,  $2  30;  De  Comlce  Pears,  *1.76trr2  40;  Duchess 
Pears,  $2('i2  35;  Lawrence  Pears.  $2.10;  Beurre  Clair- 
gf  an  Pears,  $1  85(,«1.95;  Quinces,  $1.60. 

Sept.  24.— One  carload:  Pears,  «1.25@2.46;  Quinces, 
$1.55®1.60.  ' 

Sept.  23 —Four  carloads:  Silver  Prunes,  $1  70-  Ger- 
man Prunes, $1  60:  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2  55-  Howell 
Pears,  $2  40;  De  Comice  Pears,  $1  75(?2.40;  Duchess 
Pears,  S2i^t2.35:  Lawrence  Pears.  SJ.IO;  Beurre  Clair- 
geau Pears,  $1  85(iil.95;  Quinces  $1  60. 

Sept.  '24  —One  carload:  Pears,  poor  condition,  $1.25 
®2.45;  Quinces,  $1.55«fl.60.  '  * 

At  Omaha. 

Sept.  22.— Three  carloads:  Pears.  $1.60ef3-  Quinces 
Q'llnces,  $1 50@1.75;  Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates 
$l.26Cnfl.60;  Peaches,  $l(Sl.25. 

Sept.  23.— Two  carloads:  Arrived  in  good  condi- 
tion.  Quinces.  $1.60;  Pears,  $1.60@2.50. 

Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 

Oalcutta,  spot   rLfft  a 

Wool  Bags  '.'.V.*.*.'.* .*.'.','.*.'.*.*    36^  M 


TRAD 


GALE 

CHILLED  PLOWS 


GUARANTEED  SCOUR  ANYWHERE 

SHARES  VERY  HARD  DRAFT  VERY  LIGHT 
WOOD  WORK  OF  OAK      BEAMS  ARE  STRONG 


9  STYLES  AND  SIZES 
SOIME  FOR  GENERAL  USE 
SOME  FOR  ORCHARD  USE 
SOME  FOR  VINEYARD  USE 
SOME  FOR  LEVEL  LAND 
SOME  FOR  SIDE  HILLS 


mH  &  Hfll'iii'TOH 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

  AND  

SACRAMENTO,  CAL 


PRINCESS 

CHILLED  PLOWS 


DYNAMOMETER  TESTS  PROVE 

THEM  TO  BE  THE 

LIGHTEST  DRAFT 

OF  ALL  PLOWS 

They  are  Unexcelled 
for  General  Uses  and 
Orchard  and  Vine- 
yard Work 

GENERAL  AGENTS 


SANR^ANCISCO 
SACRAMENTO 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying;,  Architecture,  Drawing  »nd  AssaylDK, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PRANOISCO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  tSS;  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon  Asm?, 
taS;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  |M, 


ESTABLISHED  1864 


*  Send  for  drcula 


W  c«3"\7\7" 

Analytical  Clieiuiets  and  Aasayers. 

ESTABLISHED  18S7  —  lOOJ  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  U)8 
Angeles,  Cal.  We  liave  fitted  up  the  beat  laboratory 
In  Southern  California  and  are  prerared  to  make  Asaayi 
and  Analyeee  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Orca,  Waten,  Pei' 
tilizera.  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT 


ACTUAL    BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  975. 

Bookkeeping,  I'enmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewrltlnif 
Erglisb  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROBINStiN.  t-n*. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

24  POST  ST..  8.  P. 
|7H)R   8ETENTT  -  FIVE    DOLLARS  THU 

I;  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping. Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  thi 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  businen 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  gin 
individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  hu 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

tW  SlND  FOR  ClRODklE. 

K.  P.  HEALD,  PrsRidmii 

0.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


Gas  MacMne. 


The  new  tmprove'1  AUTOUATIC  OAS  HACHIIin  1 
stand  uneqoale  1  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  tor  lightlaf  1 
country  homes,  su 'Durban  residences,  hotels,  etc  Tke 
light  produc  'd  by  these  machines  is  Bright,  Clean  a-d 
S  .eady,  but  soft  and  soothing  to  the  eye.  Emittinf 
So  amoke  and  being  uniform.  It  haf  no  equal  for  ' 
re»liag  by.    The  cost  is  more  than  One-Hall  Lest  than 
co^  gas  anyvhere,  it  l>eing  but  9 1  per  1000  nable 
faet.    These  Machines  are  sold  at  reduced  ratei, 
but  every  one  i(  guaranteed  to  give  entira 
eatisfactioD.    Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  them  or  send  for  illustrated  catalogue  at  No>.  ' 
43-4.5  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager^ 
SPECIAL   VERTICAL    ENGINES.  I 

TWO  TO  SIX  HOR4EPOWEB. 

With  Tubular  Boilers,  made  ol 
steel  plates  of  60,000  tenslls 
strength. 

DflraWe!   Efflceni!  Sile' 

Loweft  Priced  on  the 
Market. 

Material  and  workmanship  war- 
ranted equal  to  those  of 
any  mike. 
Tested  with  cold-water  preasare 
at  150  lbs.  and  they  are  warraateil 
to  carry  that  much  steam  preasare. 

SEND  FOB  PBIOB  LIST. 
37  MARKET  ST.,  Sao.  Franolaco. 


MYROBOLAN  SEED. 

FRE4H  SEED  READT  IN  OCTOBER. 

PEAR  and  APPLE  Seeds 

Fillt  EARLY  FALL  PL.ANTING. 

Hea -'quarters  for  all  Sorts  of 

FRUiT  SEEDS  AND  STOCKS. 

FI  LL  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Phila. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 

17  Spear  Street.      -      San  Franolsoo. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  cn  Sewer  Pipe  for  culrerta,  f  r  roa*, 
and  for  draining  landa.   


On  a  k|  ri  r  A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Oar-^- 

n  A  11  I1  r  srivtng  the  results  ol  long  experi 

II  H  II  U  U  laae  in  Southern  Calllomla.  IM 

mil  VI  mv*  pages,  cloth  bound.    Sent  poatpalu 

rill  TIIRr  at  reduced  price  of  TScts.  per oopj 

t*Ui-  I  Unt.  niCWFT  PI>R  r«  .«0  Market.*  F- 


Engraving. 


Superior  Wood  and  Metal 
lug,  Eleotrotyplngand  SKwoW"' 
promptly  attended  to  at  this  oao' 


October  1.  1892. 


fACIFie  I^URAlo  PRESS. 
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Windmills. 

Our  reporter,  while  taking  in  Stockton  Fair, 
as  very  much  pleased  with  the  Improved 
ercnles  steel  and  iron  windmill  made  by  R. 
.  Wilson,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
indmills  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  His  large 
ops  are  run  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  fill 
ders.  Mr.  Wilson  has  just  perfected  a  new 
ethod  of  making  wooden  tanks  non- 
irinking,  and  has  applied  for  a  patent 
lereon.  It  adds  but  little  to  the  cost  of  the 
nk  and  is  superior  to  galvanized  iron.  Com- 
ning  his  steel  windmill  "Hercules"  with  the 
ew  wooden  tank,  he  has  an  outfit  that 
7ery  farmer  and  ranchman  needs.  In  addi- 
on  to  windmills  in  his  large  plant,  he  supplies 
II  kinds  of  tanks  and  pumps  if  parties  desire 
lem. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  Mr.  Wilson's  mills  is 
lat  he  gives  a  written  guarantee  w'th  each 

ill  that  he  sets  up  that  if  it  does  not  work 
itisfactnrilv  it  c?n  be  retnrned  without  any 
]arge  for  services  whatever.  It  is  undoubtedly 
■ue  that  in  ttie  line  of  uianufacturing  agri- 
iltural  implements  Stockton  leads  any  city  in 
le  State,  and  Mr.  Wilson's  windmills  are 
Qiong  the  most  popular  windmills  on  the 
acific  coast.  Partips  wishing  information 
n  this  subject  would  do  well  to  send  for  a 
rcular. 

The  State  Fair,  1892, 

roved  a  grand  success,  and  also  the  exhibit  of 
he  Manhattan  Food  Co.,  Charles  Kertell  man- 
ger, elicited  the  unanimous  praise  of  the  vis- 
;ors.  Their  display  was  very  artistically  ar- 
anged,  showed  great  taste,  and  proved  the 
aost  meritorious  exhibit  in  the  Agricultural 
)epartnient,  thus  receiving  the  CalifDrnia  Staff 
air's  gold  medal,  1892.  The  Manhatian  Food 
o.  received  the  silver  medal  at  State  Fair, 
acramento,  1891,  and  also  at  Stockton  Fair, 
891. 

Some  of  our  largest  rancbers  and  poultry 
aisers  in  California  and  the  East  are  loud  in 
raise  of  this  food  (Red  Ball  Brand).  Its 
xtraordinary  assimilative  properties  justly 
laini  for  it  the  merit  of  economy. 


Thoronghbred  Swine. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Ashley  of  Linden,  California,  made 
n  exhibit  of  thoroughbred  swine  at  the  recent 
tockton  Fair  that  was  highly  commendable, 
le  had  the  noted  breeds  Small  Yorkshire, 
,'ictoria,  Essex  and  Poland  China,  the  entire 
erd  consisting  of  over  50  head  of  registered 
nd  selected  from  some  of  the  leading  prize- 


winning  herds  in  Nebraska  and  Missouri.  Mr. 
Ashley  makes  a  specialty  of  this  class  of  stock, 
and  from  the  fact  that  he  took  every  prize  in 
his  c'ass  at  the  Stockton  fair  augurs  well  for 
the  line  of  blood  that  he  has  in  his  herds.  Mr. 
Ashley  is  reported  to  be  an  upright,  reliable 
gentleman,  and  any  one  seeking  information 
in  this  line  will  get  facts  that  can  be  relipd 
upon.  For  the  class  of  hogs  that  he  has,  he  is 
selling  them  at  low  ratts. 


THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING 


-THE 


Pacific  Qoasl  Qons  ^upplj  ^sso:iatio& 
Ships  All  Goods  Direct. 


Tley  Bay  in  Largs  Qoailities  for  Cdsli. 


TkySell  for  Casli  at  llie  Lowest  Be  nek  fia'e?. 


Tlie  Association  Has  Saved  Money  tor 


Thonsancs  of  People  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast, 


Tiey  Can  Save  Yon  Money. 


It  Will  Pay  Yon  to  Pnrcliase  Tfirongli  Them. 


Any  of  Yonr  Wants  May  lie  Snpplied  Oy  Writ- 
ing to  tlie 

Pacific  Coast  Home  Supply  Ass'd. 

Mention  thia  paper.     132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPENS  lUMEDIATELT  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  la  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rou  d,  of  m  diu-n  size,  VERY  HIGHLY  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  Bweft. 

THIS  PKACH  HAH  BkEN  feUCCESSFCLLY  8HIPPBU  EAST  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  and 
8  DO  D»w.  aotrled  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  at  oag  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  mlg'ed  a  crop 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  treea  for  sale  thia  Beason.    Apply  early  before  stock  is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  CAL. 

Tul  re  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


The  Golden  State  Latest  Improved  Wl  e  and  Cider  Press. 


This  is  a  Compound  Screw 
and  Lever  Preas,  is  very  power- 
ful, strong  and  durable,  and  does 
not  easily  get  out  of  order.  It 
is  easily  worked  by  one  man, 
who  stands  in  one  place 
moves  the  lever  up  and 
down,  the  same  as  a  pump- 
handle.   This  manner 
operation  Is  much 
easier  than  the  old 
way  where  the  oper- 
ator is  compelled  to 
nalk  ba?k  and  (oith. 

4, 


Send  for  Circulars. 


F.  w/kroTh^  CO.,  51  Beile  St.,  S.  F. 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  and  Individuals  Received  the 
Highest  Awards  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  State  Fair. 

CRANE  COMPANY, 

For  BEST  WINDMILL— Four  in  competition. 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO. 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  MODERN  DAIRY  MACHINERY. 
ALPHA  DeLAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 
STODDARD  BARREL  CHURN. 
MASON  POWER  BUTTER  WORKER. 
FARM  CHEESE  VAT  WITH  HEATER. 
ROSS  HAY  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 
ROCHESTER  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  PLOW. 
PLANET  Jr.  HORSE  HOE  AND  CULTIVATOR. 
PLANET  Jr.  HAND  SEED  DRILL. 
CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 
SMITH  CLINGSTONE  FITTER. 


J.W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


P.  W.  KROGH  &  CO. 

BEST  SWEEP  HORSEPOWER. 
WINE  AND  CIDER  PRESS. 


DANIEL  BEST,  San  Leandro, 

BEST  GRAIN  CLEANER.    GAS  or  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


PARAFPINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SAMPLES  OF  PAINT,  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  &  B.). 


OUR  BRAND. 

Stockton  ia. 

^•fi^  S^iBffSTSWI      Try  it.    It  makes  light,  sweet  and  delicious 
■-' ™     nH  I*     1   I'read.    You  can  have  1500  barrels  every  day. 
al  II 


Faimers'UDion&MilliDgCo.^ 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


la  the  BEST  In  Ihe  Market  for  all  alluvial  soils  and  Is  aU  i  tlie  Cheapest. 

We  make  Iron  Frame  Gangs,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Disc  Harrows, 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  etc.,  etc.    .  ...     ,  ,. 

Our  various  shops  are  wfll  equipped  and  we  do  all  kinds  of  jobbing  in  Planing  and  Woodworking,  Blacksmith- 
Ing,  Foundry  and  Machine  Work.  „„a-r:  nT>>m..nB,  „ 

A  leidlug  Item  of  our  numerous  mannfactures  h  the  Celebrated  H.rveeter,  the  "  H  AKVKST  riciNCK 
Thoroughly  tested  this  season  and  proven  without  a  peer  in  its  Hue.    Two  first  prizes  at  the  fairs  of  lf92  (wherever 
exhibited).    We  also  maketho  Stockton  Chief  Healer,  which  is  not  surpasdtd  liy  any. 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  OO . 

370  MAIN   STREET,  STOCKTON. 


fACIFie  f^URAbfRESa 
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DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.  ^''^-^s27..f.^SHI 


We  can  Equip  this  Culti- 
vator with  any  Style  Shovel 
you  want,  but  RecomnnencI 
the  "Hatch"  or  the  "  Mole." 

Use  Shovels  that  Loosen 
the  Ground,  but  do  not  Turn 
the  Soil  Up  to  be  Dried  out 
by  the  Sun. 


THE  "TOP-NOTCH"  CULTIVATOR. 


'HATCH." 


FLRROWING. 


-MOLE." 


THE   LATEST   AND   BEST  SHOVELS. 


THE  "TOP-NOTCH"  CUL- 
TIVATORS are  in  use  by  Mr. 
A.  T.  Hatch,  Mr.  J.  D.  Smith, 
California  Nursery  Company, 
Messrs.  Page  &  Morton,  and 
many  other  Large  Fruit 
Growers. 

They  are  Perfect! 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

THE   morg^Xn   sp^ding^  hXrrow! 


KING    OF    PULVERIZERS     FOR     HARSH,     REBELLIOUS  SOILS. 

:flnlohle«H  for  PulTerizfiiK  NnlA  Qraiui  and  Otber  SodM. 

Th**  Btyle  "  E  "  is  deeigued  for  use  in  soifs  wliere  any  oth'^r  Implement  of  its  clasfi  is  not  expected  to  work 
siiccebsfully.  Intended  Tor  day,  or  "  adobe"  soils,  and  particularly  for  pul  erizing  hard,  tenacious  "  adobe  " 
c'ods,  ill  reducinir  "adobe  '*  Bummer-f allow  lands  to  a  condition  suitable  for  receiving  the  ee  d  grain  before  the 
fall  ra'ua,  it  ha§  leaped  into  pruiuiueLce  and  favor,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  it  still  maintains  its  reputa- 
tion, won  iiu^ier  wrt-at  "littieulties. 

The  front  ennsH  lhro»  Ingr  onCward  and  the 
rear  e»niC*  Ihrouine  Inward  c»um(*  a  nio*t 
<>4»iiiplele  |>ul v«!rlz**tlon  •€  nil  the  nurfaee 
Mti<l  no  furrow  or  ridipe  !■  left  la  the  ui-ddle, 
an  the  rear  sanKM  throw  toward  *aeh  other, 
leaving  the  whole  "  eut  *■  «>f  the  harrow  per. 
feetl.T  level  and  smooth. 

The  rear  ttanieo  of  wpadea  ar**  ao  set  that 
they  run  between  the  front  tEanicN.  thus  pr.seutii  g 
a  cutting  surface  to  the  earth  e*cry  three  IneheM, 
whereas  any  tw<»-yaug  disc  or  other  harrow  does  not  present  a 
cuttioK  surface  to  the  oil  any  n*  arer  ttiaii  six  inches.  '  <wing 
to  its  peculiar  conBfcructi"U,  the  style  ''K"  Spading  Harrow 
will  do  three  tiraes  the  amount  of  execution  that  any  other 
kind  of  imph-ment.  ran  possibly  accomplish  in  the  same  ti  jje. 
Ihe  flty.e  "  K  "  is  a  double  machine,  and  by  reason  of  one  set 
<  f  tpad  s  throwing  the  soil  one  way  and  the  other  set  throwing 
the  soil  in  an  opppo  ite  direction,  it  accomplishes  its  work  at 
one  operation,  or  in  go  ng  over  the  laud  once  only,  wlif-re  dl.sc 
O"-  other  barrows  could  not  do  the  work  in  going  over  the  land 
less  Ihau  thre  -  or  four  tim>-8 


SI^ECIALL*^  -A^IDAFTBID  FOR  DI^^ST  SOWIXSTO-. 

Vneqnaled  for  Seeding  Snntmer-Fallow  l.and«. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  blade  is  the  eame  as  Vtone  used  on  the  style  *'  A  "  Harrow,  and  any  "  points  "  set 
forth  in  regard  to  the  style  '  A  "  Harrow  apply  also  to  style  "  E.'*  The  style  "  E  "  is  unriTated  in  Its  effectif*- 
nesB  f  >r  surface  tillage  of  all  banh,  t^oaoious  soil*,  and  often  proves  an  effective  substitute  for  the  plow.  Itl* 
made  in  six  sizes,  f  om  6  to  14  feet.    Considering  the  amount  of  work  accomplisled  it  is  very  Il_<ht  of  draft.  It 

loosens,  crumt>lee  and  lightens  the  soil,  does  not  pack  It,  and 
does  what  no  other  Implennent  in  the  world  will  do,  t|z:— leaves 
t.h^  soil  thoroughly  pulverized,  stirring  it  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward, 1'.  tine  couditioQ  and  exposed  to  the  enriching  influencM 
of  KUQ  and  air.  It  thorough  y  covers  se»d  grain  and  ta  a  mot* 
economical  implement  to  use  for  t  his  purpose  alone.  It  will 
cover  fr'>m  a  fourth  to  a  fif'h  more  seed  than  any  other  imple- 
ineut  u'ed  in  b'oadcaat  sowing 

.\11  of  the  materials  entering  Into  the  construction  of  th* 
-tyle  "  E  "  Harrow  leing  of  the  best  obtainable,  .ender  it  veiy 
-rroncr  and  practically  indestructible.  No  pole  is  u  ed,  as  the 
Ijnrrow  pulls  perfectly  "  true "  from  strong  draft  irons.  No 
unwieldy  pole  to  be  brokea  out  or  cause  sore  necks  on  the 
team.   Wrice  for  prioee. 


SWAW    RBVBBStBLB   GANG  PLOW. 
35,000  in  lJ«e.   25  Years  of  Continued  Mnecesa. 
The  Hoftt  Economical  Plow  on  Karfth, 


STOCKTON  WOOD  BAR  HARROWS   (WITH  DRAW-BAR). 

We  have  Circulars  deeorlptive  of  our  goods,  which  we  will  send  you  at  any  time.  Address 

GEM  AND  CAHOON  SEED  SOBERS.  H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

*1I  8lie*  and  Ntylea.  _^          .    ' 


etoolctozx.  Oa,1. 


r«(iAiot»»'  ISHAW   8LIP  SHABB  OANG- 
ror^Decp  Plowins,  lole  and  Otber  Nod  tMnam. 


California  Chrysantliemums. 

The  glorious  chrysanthemum  season  is  at  hand.  Blooms 
of  the  earliest  sorts  are  already  appearing  in  florists'  win- 
dows and  in  suburban  gardens.  These  are,  of  course,  but 
faint  foreshadowings  of  the  glories  which  will  come  later, 
as  is  now  promised  by  the  strength  of  the  plants  and  the 
size  of  the  buds  which  we  see  in  our  walks  among  the 
treasures  of  the  best  growers.  So  far  as  our  observation 
goes,  the  outlook  is  very  promising  for  'mums  of  '92,  and 
as  the  popular  interest  in  the  plant  has  been  increasing  in 
geometrical  ratio  during  recent  years,  we  expect  that  the 
fall  shows  will  bring  to  view  something  finer  than  Califor- 
nia has  seen  thus  far. 

The  Californian  enjoys  marked  advantages  in  the 
growth  of  the  chrys- 
anthemum, and  can 
do  much  in  the 
open  air  which  has 
to  be  done  under 
cloth  or  glass  at  the 
East  and  abroad. 
One  can  infer  this 
much  from  the  sig- 
nificant engraving 
on  this  page.  Acres 
of  chrysanthemums 
under  a  clear  sky 
and  not  a  sign  of 
protection,  unless 
it  be  that  of  the 
native  oaks  amid 
which  they  are 
growing  at  Sher- 
wood Hall,  Menlo 
Park,  the  suburban 
place  of  Mr.  Tim- 
othy Hopkins.  It 
is  true  that  some 
growers  rig  up  a 
sort  of  a  fly  of  light 
cloth  to  protect  the 
bloom  from  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the 
sun,  which  is  oc- 
casionally strong 
enough  late  in  the 
autumn  to  injure 
the  purity  and  bril- 
liance of  the  bloom, 
but  protection,  except  from  heat  or  dust  is  not 
thought  of.  Even  the  latest  bloomers,  which  linger 
along  until  midwinter,  do  not  find  anything  in  the 
Oalifornia  winter  temperature  to  disconcert  them, 
but  freely  display  their  disheveled  locks  even  amid  the 
storms,  bending  by  their  own  weight  and  that  of  the  en- 
tangled raindrops  and  cast  about  by  the  breeze  until  they 
seem  like  sea  nymphs  vainly  endeavoring  to  shake  their 
tresses  free  from  the  gems  which  Neptune  has  showered 
upon  them.  Charming  even  in  such  distress,  and  when 
the  winter  garden  would  be  otherwise  well-nigh  bereft  of 
beauty,  the  chrysanthemum  brings  its  marvelous  forms 
and  wealth  of  colors  to  make  even  the  short,  dark  days 
delightful. 

But  it  is  the  midseason  varieties,  of  course,  which  carry 
the  greatest  weight  of  glory.  In  November  the  season  is 
at  its  height,  and  then  there  is  seldom  rain  enough  to  dis- 
arrange a  bloom  or  drive  an  admirer  to  shelter.  The  heat 
and  glare  of  midsummer  are  over,  the  winds  are  resting 
for  later  exertions,  and  amid  the  most  delightful  surround- 
ings of  warmth  and  quiet  the  queen  of  autumn  displays 
her  marvelous  charms. 

This  exceptional  adaptation  of  the  autumn  climate  of 


California  to  the  needs  of  the  chrysanthemum  has  ed 
Californians  to  enlist  most  zealously  in  the  service  of  this 
ruling  goddess  of  the  floral  world.  Even  in  distant  parts 
where  the  culture  of  the  plant  is  attended  by  greater  diffi- 
culties than  here,  there  seems  no  lessening  of  its  popu- 
larity. Here  its  fame  is  clearly  advancing,  and  we  an- 
ticipate a  permanent  supremacy  over  all  b'ooms  but  that 
of  the  rose.  The  culture  requirements  are  so  few  to  secure 
garden  plants  of  satisfactory  quality,  the  arts  by  which 
the  finest  show  blooms  are  obtained  are  so  simple,  and  the 
extreme  ease  with  which  the  plant  is  multiplied  and  dis- 
seminated— all  these  are  elements  of  popularity  which 
assure  us  that  all  we  have  done  with  the  chrysanthemum 
up  to  this  time  is  but  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  its  future. 
By  virtue  of  our  situation,  we  are  enjoying  the  direct 


CHRYSANTHEMUM   FIELD  AT  SHERWOOD  HALL,  MENLO   PARK,  CAL. 


results  of  all  the  efi'orts  which  are  put  forth  for  the  im- 
provement of  this  plant  upon  both  hemispheres.  Our 
direct  importations  from  the  home  of  the  crysanthemum 
on  the  east  coast  of  Asia  mingle  with  the  choicest  honor- 
bearers  from  the  shows  on  the  Atlantic  slope  and  in  Eng- 
land. Visitors  who  have  admired  those  distant  exhibitions 
say  that  the  California  shows  surpass  them.  At  San 
Francisco,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego,  notable  displays  have  been  held,  and  smaller 
towns  have  not  been  lacking  in  loyalty  to  the  great  autumn 
flower.  Any  one  who  has  seen  such  exhibitions  needs  no 
exhortation  to  attend  them,  but  there  are  hosts  of  our 
people  who  have  no  conception  of  the  glories  of  these 
occasions.  In  this  city,  during  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber, the  State  Floral  Society  expects  to  turn  the  great 
Mechanics'  Pavilion  into  a  perfect  blaze  of  chrysan- 
themum glory.  All  the  people  should  aid  this  organization 
in  its  praiseworthy  work,  and,  by  patronage  of  its  shows, 
make  it  possible  to  bring  together  floral  exhibitions  here 
superior  in  quality  and  extent  to  any  held  elsewhere. 
This  is  but  what  California  should  expect  from  peorla 
whom  she  has  endowed  with  soil  and  climate  which 
welcome  enterprise  beyond  any  thus  far  displayed. 


The  Race  at  Its  Best, 

We  have  had  so  many  occasions  to  denounce  racing  as 
a  feature  of  agricultural  f  ■tirs,  because  of  the  gross  im- 
moralities and  pernicious  influences  which  too  commonly 
attend  the  race,  that  it  is  gratifying  to  read  of  a  speed  con- 
test which  displayed  all  the  innocent  and  desirable  char- 
acteristics which  such  a  contest  can  boast  and  a  freedom 
from  the  evil  characteristics  which  almost  universally  at- 
tend it.  Such  an  account  may  be  found  in  the  letter  upon 
another  page,  in  which  a  well-known  and  esteemed  con- 
tributor of  the  Rural  describes  the  Orange  County  Fair. 

Some  reader  may  claim,  perhaps,  that  our  approval  im- 
plied in  the  foregoing  sentence  may  be  too  sweeping;  that 
our  correspondent  writes  of  the  affair  merely  as  she  con- 
ceived it  to  be;  that 
in  her  enthusiasm 
and  in  the  purity 
of  her  own  thought 
she  saw  no  evil, 
though  a  more 
critical  judgment 
would  find  much; 
that  frequent  allu- 
sion is  made  to  the 
pools,  and  that 
though  the  corre- 
spondent looks  up- 
on pool-selling  with 
the  kindly  eye  ot 
innocence,  it  is 
gambling  all  the 
same,  and  gambling 
in  any  form  is 
vitiating,  degrad- 
ing, demoralizing 
and  abominable. 
We  are  forced  to 
admit  something  ot 
this  claim.  W  e 
would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  read 
that  the  throng  ot 
good  people,  from 
which  the  so-called 
"sporting"  ele- 
ment was  conspicu- 
ously absent,  had 
been  content  to  let 
the  contest  be  for 

the  purse  which  was  hung  up,  and  have  enjoyed  all  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  which  the  contest  excited  without 
indulging  even  a  somewhat  refined  form  of  gambling. 

But  perhaps  we  expect  too  much  at  once.  It  would 
probably  be  an  ideal  contest  against  which  no  objection 
whatever  could  lie.  It  is  possible  that  by  ruling  out  at 
first  the  grosser  forms  of  evil,  there  may  be  secured  an 
evolution  which  shall  proceed  until  the  less  objectionable 
shall  also  give  way.  It  is  certainly  refreshing  at  least  to 
read  of  a  race  in  which  the  better  elements  of  local  society 
were  conspicuous  instead  of  the  worst,  and  against  which 
no  charges  of  jockeying  and  chicanery  can  be  urged.  Al- 
most all,  too,  will  sympathize  with  the  deep  local  interest 
which  is  so  graphically  described,  and  which  evidently 
pervaded  the  whole  community.  For  who  can  resist  the 
appeal  which  equine  nobility  makes  upon  human  interest 
and  sympathy  ?  Who,  too,  feeling  the  pride  of  home  en- 
vironment, can  resist  the  patriotic  glow  of  pride  and  affec- 
tion for  a  horse  which  at  that  moment  appears  to  embody, 
in  a  conspicuous  way,  home  spirit  and  community  inter- 
est? We  confess  to  satisfaction  in  presenting  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  affair  in  which  even  the  most  critical  must  con« 
cede  that  the  better  elements  predominated. 
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Tbe  Week. 

Rain  clouda  are  cavordng  around  the  geographical  ex- 
tremities of  California,  but  they  are  slow  in  approaching 
vital  parts.  It  is  just  as  well,  for  there  are  crops  still  out, 
although  much  finishing  up  in  some  lines  has  been  re- 
cently accomplished.  Dried  fruit  has  moved  out  of  the 
State  as  rapidly  as  the  railways  can  handle  it,  and  there 
will  certainly  be  a  great  inflow  of  coin  as  the  aggregate 
for  this  season's  production.  In  spite  of  large  supplies  of 
dried  fruits,  the  eastern  quotations  hold  up  well  and  the 
inquiry  is  good. 

Growers  of  wine  grapes  are  taking  considerable  comfort 
out  of  the  fact  that  they  are  receiving  a  decent  price  for 
grapes  for  the  first  time  in  several  years.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  small  crop  to  sell,  and  this  fact  has  most  to  do 
with  the  advance  in  values.  There  is,  however,  a  renewed 
confidence  among  the  producers  of  wine  grapes,  who  point 
to  the  recent  victories  of  California  wines  at  foreign  wine- 
shows,  and  to  other  indications,  as  promising  something  of 
a  reaction  from  the  depression  which  has  for  some  time 
prevailed.  All  the  time,  our  producers  are  learning  to 
handle  grapes  and  grape  juice  more  successfully,  and  will 
be  able  to  furnish  a  better  article  than  ever  for  the  better 
price.  If  the  tide  should  turn  now,  the  winemen  will  be 
better  able  to  hold  the  values.  It  will  be  fortunate  in  the 
long  run  if  valves  do  not  show  boom  colors,  for  a  slow  in- 
crease  in  production  will  probably  better  meet  the  future. 

Nurserymen  are  getting  many  orders  now  for  winter 
planting.  If  you  intend  to  plant  do  not  defer  ordering. 
Many  people  have  been  disappointed  during  recent  years 
by  trying  to  get  trees  from  empty  nursery  rows. 


Fruit  Canner  Wanted  in  Australia. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
B.  M.  Lelong,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture, announced  that  he  had  a  place  for  an  experienced 
canner  to  go  to  Australia,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
process  of  canning  to  the  fruit  growers  of  one  of  the  colo- 
nies. Expenses  and  a  liberal  salary  will  be  paid.  Of 
course  the  best  of  references  are  required. 


Thb  cholera  has  ceased  to  be  an  issue  in  this  country. 
The  disease  seems  to  have  been  effectually  shut  out  from 


New  York.  In  Europe  the  disease  is  still  making  some 
headway  in  new  locations.  Over  7000  deaths  are  reported 
from  Hamburg,  where  the  plague  made  its  greatest  stand. 

Tbe  Garden  Natural. 

We  recently  alluded  approvingly  to  a  small  work  by 
William  Robinson,  the  distinguished  English  horticultur- 
ist and  landscape  gardener,  entitled  "  Garden  Design,"  and 
promised  later  reference  to  some  of  the  author's  declara- 
tions. As  previously  stated,  the  work  is  controversial  and 
its  temperature  at  times  is  what  an  American  would  call 
red-hot.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  lashed  into  fury 
possibly  by  circumstances  which  at  this  distance  we  do  not 
understand,  but  we  must  remark  that  a  quieter  tone  and  a 
more  gentle  spirit  would  better  befit  the  subject  and  the 
normal  disposition  of  the  author.  We  trust  that  ere  long 
there  may  appear  a  book  of  equal  bulk  which  shall  treat 
of  the  subject  constructively  and  not  destructively,  and  a 
little  expansion  of  constructive  points  which  the  little  book 
really  contains  would  furnish  a  welcome  brochure  to  those 
who  do  not  care  to  pursue  the  subject  in  more  pretentious 
works  which  are  extant. 

The  season  of  the  year  invites  the  Californian  to 
thoughts  upon  landscape  gardening.  The  early  rains, 
which  cannot  be  long  deferred,  will  lead  many,  both  old 
residents  and  newcomers,  to  begin  upon  the  improvement 
of  home  environment.  Perhaps  the  first  thought  will  be 
of  a  plan,  and  with  too  many,  possibly,  the  problem  will 
be  to  make  the  place  fit  some  plan  instead  of  the  truer 
conception  of  some  plan  to  fit  the  place.  Before  determin- 
ing, however,  upon  an  outline  of  procedure  in  any  indi- 
vidual case,  it  is  well  to  reflect  upon  general  considerations 
of  garden  design.  Such  consideration  will  be  fostered  by 
a  few  suggestions  which  we  propose  to  draw  from  Mr. 
Robinson's  work,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  The 
two  types  of  garden  design  which  are  in  sharpest  contrast, 
and  consequently  most  easily  grasped,  may  be  called  the 
garden  natural  and  the  garden  formal.  Upon  the  former 
we  shall  isolate  some  of  Mr.  Robinson's  sentences  and 
paragraphs  which  combine  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  line  of  designing  proceeds: 

Beneath  all  art  there  a'e  laws,  however  subtle,  that  cannot 
be  ignored  without  error  and  waste;  and  in  garden  design  there 
are  lessons  innumerable  both  in  wild  and  cultivated  nature 
which  will  guide  as  well  if  we  seek  to  understand  them  simply. 

That  men  have  never  yet  generally  enjoyed  the  beauty  that 
good  garden  design  may  give,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the 
painter  is  driven  from  tbe  garden!  The  artist  dislikes  the 
common  garden  with  its  formality  and  bedding;  he  cannot 
help  hating  it. 

Why  is  the  cottage  garden  often  a  picture  and  the  gentle- 
man's garden  near,  wholly  shutout  of  the  realm  of  art,  a  thing 
which  an  artist  cannot  look  at  long  ?  It  is  the  absence  of  pre- 
tentious "  plan  "  which  lets  the  flowers  tell  th<"ir  tale  direct, 
the  simple  walks  going  where  they  are  wanted;  flowers  not  set 
in  patterns;  the  walls  and  porch  alive  with  llowers.  Can  the 
gentleman's  garden,  then,  too,  be  a  picture?  Certainly;  the 
greater  the  breadth  and  means  the  better  the  picture  should 
be.  But  never  if  our  formal  "  decorative  "  style  of  design  is  kept 
to.  Reform  must  come  by  letting  Nature  take  her  juit'place 
in  the  garden. 

After  we  have  settled  the  essential  approaches,  levels  and  en- 
closures for  shelter  privacy,  or  dividing  lines  around  a  house, 
the  natural  form  or  lines  of  the  f  arth  herself  are  in  nearly  all 
cases  the  best  to  follow. 

In  the  true  Italian  garden  on  the  hills  we  have  to  alter  the 
natural  line  of  the  earth  or  'terrace"  it,  because  we  cannot 
otherwise  cultivate  the  ground  or  move  with  ease  upon  it.  The 
strictly  formal  in  such  ground  is  as  right  in  its  way  as  the  lawn 
in  a  garden  in  the  Thames  valley. 

I  hold  that  it  is  possible  to  get  every  charm  of  a  garden  and 
every  use  of  a  country-seat  without  sacrilioe  of  the  picturesque 
or  beautiful;  that  there  is  no  reason  why,  either  in  the  work- 
ing or  design  of  gardens,  there  should  be  a  single  false  line  in 
them.  By  this  I  mean  hard  lines,  such  as  the  earth  never  fol- 
lows. *  *  *  Also  every  charm  of  the  flower-garden  may  be 
secured  by  avoiding  wholly  the  knots  and  scrolls  which  make 
all  the  plants  and  flowers  of  a  garden,  all  its  joy  and  life,  subor- 
dinate to  the  wretched  conventional  design  in  which  they  are 
"  set  out." 

"  Reproducing  uncultivated  nature  "  is  no  part  of  good  gar- 
dening, as  the  whole  reason  of  a  flower-garden  is  that  it  is  a 
home  for  cultivated  nature.  It  is  the  special  charm  of  the  gar- 
den that  we  may  have  beautiful  natural  objects  in  their  living 
beauty  in  it,  but  we  cannot  do  this  without  care  and  culture  to 
begin  with.  A  wretched  flowerless,  pinched  bedding  plant  and 
a  great  j  ellow  climbing  tea-rose  are  both  cultivated  things,  but 
what  a  vast  difference  in  their  beauty  !  There  are  many  kinds 
of  "  cultivated  Nature  "  and  every  degree  of  ugliness  among 
them. 

The  landscape  gardener  of  the  present  day  is  not  always  what 
we  admire,  his  work  often  looking  more  like  that  of  an  en- 
gineer. His  gardening  near  the  house  is  usaally  a  repetition  of 
the  decorative  work  of  the  house,  of  which  I  hope  many  artistic 
people  are  tired. 

The  soul  of  true  gardening  is  to  show,  on  a  small  scale  it  may 
be,  some  of  the  precious  and  inexhaustible  loveliness  of  vegeta- 
tion on  plain,  wood  and  mountain.  This  is  the  necessary  and 
absolutely  only  trne,  just  and  fair  use  of  a  garden  ! 

These  few  sentences  will  serve  our  present  purpose 


which  is  merely  to  incline  the  minds  of  those  who  are  now 
pondering  garden  design  toward  a  little  deeper  thinking 
than  is  usually  given  the  matter.  In  California  we  are 
doing  some  very  creditable  elementary  work  and  are  also 
perpetrating  some  outrageous  work  as  well.  So  far  as  our 
observation  goes  the  country  places  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
praiseworthy  than  the  suburban  creations.  In  the  suburbs 
the  homemakers  too  otten  play  all  sorts  of  pranks  with 
earth  and  plants.  Having  a  moderate  area  of  ground  they 
can  torture  it  in  many  ways  without  too  great  expenditure. 
In  the  country,  at  least  in  those  parts  of  the  State  where 
the  surface  is  broken  and  there  is  a  natural  growth  of  tree 
and  shrub,  some  very  satisfactory  work  has  been  accom- 
plished in  adding  to  the  charms  of  the  place  while  not 
sacrificing  its  natural  beauties.  If  we  have  not  advanced 
as  far  in  instances  of  good  gardening  as  perhaps  might 
be  expected  of  a  people  upon  whom  such  wealth  has  been 
poured,  we  have  fortunately  not  made  many  serious  mis- 
takes and  have  produced  some  fair  work.  There  seems  to 
quite  a  general  leaning  toward  correct  taste  and  apprecia- 
tion of  that  which  is  fitting  and  beautiful.  The  more  in- 
terest which  can  be  aroused  in  discussion  of  the  matters 
involved,  the  better  will  be  the  surety  for  our  future. 


Boys  in  tlie  Vineyards. 

We  have  certainly  made  great  progress  during  the  last 
few  years  in  the  substitution  of  white  labor  for  Asiatic  in 
all  departments  of  fruit-handling.  Ten  years  ago  practi- 
cally all  the  fruit  was  picked  and  packed  by  Chinese,  and 
Chines",  too,  were  the  main  reliance  in  the  canneries  and 
drying  establishments.  Now,  with  a  product  multiplied 
many  fold,  and  consequently  requiring  vastly  greater  labor 
supply,  we  are  handling  it  almost  wholly  with  white  labor. 
Of  course  some  Chinamen  are  employed  everywhere,  and 
in  some  districts  perhaps  largely,  but  tbe  white  laborers, 
young  and  old  and  of  both  sexes,  have  a  decided  lead  in 
the  race.  This,  too,  has  been  accomplished  without  any 
great  immigration,  and  without  the  systematic  introduc- 
tion of  laborers  from  European  countries  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  only  possible  means  of  replacing  the  Chinese 
a  decade  ago.  We  suppose  the  legitimate  conclusion  is 
that  young  Californians  are  really  better  stuff'  than  was 
thought  formerly,  and  the  increased  labor  supply  is  largely 
the  result  of  growth  of  a  generation  of  youth  from  the 
babes  who  were  in  arms  at  the  time  the  discuosion  we  have 
alluded  to  was  rife.  This  is  encouraging  indeed,  and  the 
public  will  have  to  revise  its  judgment  that  young  Cali- 
fornians were  mostly  hoodlums. 

Even  the  San  Francisco  boy  seems  to  be  making  of  late 
a  much  better  record  than  was  dreamed  possible.  Capt. 
Mclntire,  who  used  city  boys  largely  for  several  years  on 
Senator  Stanford's  place  at  Vina,  has  given  them  a  good 
name.  This  year  D.  W.  Parkhurst  started  his  raisin- 
gathering  with  boy-power,  at  Fowler,  Fresno  Co.,  and 
seems  to  have  succeeded  well,  upon  a  progressive  policy, 
with  them.  He  tells  a  Chronicle  reporter  some  of  his  ar- 
rangements as  follows: 

Through  a  San  Francisco  employment  agency  a  large  force 
of  white  boys  from  13  to  18  years  of  age  was  engaged.  Those 
who  were  without  means  to  pay  their  fare  to  Fowler  had  it  ad- 
vanced to  them  and  subsequently  deducted  from  their  wages. 
A  comfortable  house  had  been  provided  for  sleeping  pur- 
poses, and  each  boy  was  required  -simply  to  furnish  his  own 
blankets. 

A  novel  but  satisfactory  system  of  compensation  was  ar- 
ranged, each  boy  being  given  as  many  dollars  monthly  as  he 
was  years  old.  The  thirteen-year-old  boy  received  $13,  and 
the  eighteen-year-old  boy  $18,  and  so  on.  To  each  boy  an 
abundant  supply  of  plain,  well-cooked  food  was  furnished  free 
of  charge.  In  addition,  prizes  of  shoes,  trousers  and  other 
a'ticles  of  clothing  were  given  regularly  to  the  18  boys  out  of 
50  employed  who  gathered  the  highest  number  of  trays  ab'^ve 
60  every  two  days.  These  prizes  proved  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
efforts  of  the  boys,  and  there  was  much  rivalry  for  the  reward 
of  industry.  It  was  found  that  under  this  system  these  San 
Francisco  boys  accomplished  more  and  better  work  than  either 
the  Chinese  or  Japanese. 

Strict  discipline  was  enforced,  there  being  regular  hours  for 
each  portion  of  the  day's  dutie«,  and  obedience  to  the  tap  of 
tbe  bell  was  required.  No  drinking,  cigarette  smoking  or  card- 
playing  was  allowed,  and,  as  a  result,  the  boys  all  sent  the  bulk 
of  their  earnings  home  to  their  parents.  Many  of  the  young 
workers  have  already  obtained  permanent  silualions  and  will 
make  their  homes  in  Fresno  county. 

•  No  doubt  the  city  can  furnish  as  much  of  this  sort  of 
material  as  the  country  can  assimilate.  We  trust  the  ex- 
perience of  other  men  in  other  years  to  come  will  be  like 
that  described  by  Mr.  Parkhurst. 


The  Pore  Food  Show. — The  committee  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  who  were  entrusted  with  the  Cali- 
fornia exhibit  at  the  Pure  Food  Exposition  in  New  York, 
reported  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  society  it  had  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  all  arrangements  toward  making 
this  exhibit.  The  reasons  given  were  the  cholera  fright  at 
New  York  and  the  fact  that  so  few  of  the  exhibitors  were 
willing  to  pay  anything  toward  the  expenses  of  prepara- 
tion and  transportation  of  samples.  The  report  was  adopt- 
ed and  all  subscriptions  made  were  oidered  returned. 
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Orange  County  Fair  of  1892. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Augusta  E.  Towner,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

County  Fairs  and  State  Fairs;  State  Fairs  and  World's 
Fairs;  Pavilion  Shows  and  stirs  at  the  race  track;  that  is 
what  a  big  part  of  the  American  world  is  talking  about 
now,  from  Maine  to  California.  That  is  what  Californians 
are  interested  in,  anyhow;  and  little  Orange  county,  only 
old  enough  to  be  holding  its  third  annual  fair,  is  as  wide- 
awake as  the  best.    IVe  think  so,  at  least. 

Really,  there  is  reason  enough  for  it.  Coming  events 
sometimes  cast  glories  before.  Sure  it  is  that  the  World's 
Fair  preparations  have  lent  unusual  interest  to  this  year's 
county  fair.  It  opened  Tuesday,  Sept.  27th,  and  closed 
Saturday  night,  October  ist. 

AT  THE  PAVILION. 

There  were  crowds  every  night;  but  by  day,  mothers  with 
their  children  were  the  principal  onlookers.  Still,  the  at- 
tractions at  the  pavilion  vied  with  those  at  the  racecourse 
more  than  usual.  There  was  on  a  table  56x6  feet  150  j  irs 
of  the  county  World's  Fair  exhibit — ^jars  in  sizes  from 
ounces  to  gallons,  containing,  naturally  preserved  in  chem- 
icals, almost  every  product  of  our  section — fruit  and  vege- 
tables and  even  trout  from  mountain  brooks. 

This  display  is  gratifying  both  to  public  and  private 
vanity;  it  is  from  the  county,  and  then  the  con'ents  of  each 
jar  is  an  individual  contribution.  Onlookers,  with  ex- 
pectant, admiring  faces,  read  the  labels,  hunting  for  their 
own  names  or  the  names  of  friends. 

But  the  magnificence  of  this  exhibit  is  rivaled — over- 
shadowed, indeed,  by  a  locality  and  individual  exhibit  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hall.  This  is  from  the  famous  Bell 
Canyon  ranch,  back  25  miles  in  the  mountains,  and  is  en- 
tered by  its  owner  and  his  wife — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joplin.  This 
is  perhaps  the  finest  show  in  this  fair,  or  in  any  fair  in  the 
State.  The  main  table  is  50x5  feet,  arranged  in  pyramidal 
shape  with  six  rows  of  shelves.  On  this  are  2000  jars  of 
canned  fruits,  jellies  and  pickles— jars  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes  and  in  beautiful  variety  of  coloring.  These  are 
all  booked  for  the  World's  Fair.  Behind  are  rows  of 
shelves  against  the  wall,  containing  a  more  miscellaneous 
exhibit — more  canned  fruit,  jellies  and  pickles,  besides 
dried  and  fresh  fruits  in  great  variety,  nuts  and  vegetables. 
And  we  are  told  these  are  all  from  the  cultivated  five  acres 
of  Mr.  Joplin's  stock  ranch,  and  that  the  fruit  is  all  put  up 
by  his  wite. 

"You  needn't  tell  me,"  exclaimed  a  fascinated  spectator, 
"no,  you  needn't  tell  me  that  California  climate  is  enerva- 
ting, or  that  southern  California  would  fall  out  of  the  race 
if  it  wasn't  for  Eastern  capital  coming  in  here  to  buy  that 
climate;  no,  sir!"  Then  he  looks  at  the  plump,  gray- 
haired,  bustling  little  woman  (with  whom,  just  then,  Prof. 
Wiggins,  secretary  of  the  Southern  California  World's  Fair 
Association  is  shaking  hands  congratulatory),  and  says: 
"  So  she  did  it  all.  Well,  these  women,  they  beat  the 
dickens  !  " 

But  there  are  other  sights,  besides  the  preeminent  dis- 
plays bound  for  Chicago  next  year.  From  the  candy  booth 
to  the  curio  booth,  from  the  bunch  of  corn  in  the  corner 
behind  the  door  (from  Garden  Grove),  so  tall  it  takes  a 
man  and  a  boy  to  look  to  the  top  of  it,  and  so  sturdy  one 
avers  it  might  serve  as  piling  for  one  of  Chicago's  many- 
storied  blocks,  to  the  fancy-work,  embroideries  and  hand- 
painted  china  on  the  stage,  there  is  more  than  the  most 
veteran  sightseer  can  "do  "  in  one  afternoon. 

"  That  settles  it,"  said  one  tired  woman,  sinking  into  tbe 
campchair  a  friend  had  thoughtfully  provided. 

"Settles  what?" 

"  Why,  my  going  to  the  World's  Fair." 

"So  you've  just  made  up  your  mind  you  will  go,  then?" 

"  Not  much,"  and  the  tired  woman  gives  an  emphatic 
flourish  of  her  right  arm,  which  is  meant  to  include  every- 
thing, from  the  monster  yellow  globe  in  the  decorations 
overhead,  emblematic  of  Orange  county,  to  the  tempting 
array  of  cakes  and  breadstufis  to  her  left.  "  Not  much. 
Think  I  want  to  die  of  brain  fag?  If  a  three-year-old 
county  fair  like  this  is  going  to  tire  me  to  take  it  all  in, 
suppose  I'm  going  to  try  one  a  thousand  times  bigger?" 

"Oh,  well,"  says  ihe  friend  philosophically,  "I  shall  see 
you  starting  all  the  same  next  spring;  but  don't  forget  the 
races  to-morrow.  It's  Friday;  Silkwood  and  McKinney, 
you  know.  Our  own  Silkwood,  and  they  say  orange  is  to 
be  his  color.  All  the  girls  are  making  knots  ot  orange- 
colored  ribbons  for  themselve-,  and  neckties  and  hatbands 
for  their  gentleman  friends.  There'll  be  thousands  and 
thousands  in  town  then  from  all  over  the  State" 

•'Going?  Of  course  I  am  !"  and  the  tired  woman  sud- 
denly sat  up  very  straight.  "  Why,  John's  got  a  box. 
Come,  I'm  going  to  get  some  yellow  silk  and  ribbon  before 
I  go  home." 

AT  THE  RACE  TRACK. 

In  a  high  cupola,  the  upptr  air  modifying  its  blare,  the 
Santa  Ana  brass  band  "discourseth." 

Away  down  below,  very  indifferent  to  the  music  or 
thronging  crowds  around,  fancy  poultry  in  their  pens  peck 
their  grain  or  sip  water  out  of  their  bright  tin  cups;  while  in 
strong,  neat  corrals,  the  cattle,  swine,  sheep  and  goats  eat 
and  sleep  or  contentedly  watch  the  restless  bipeds  around, 
contemptuous,  probably,  of  so  much  uncare  that  they  can 
conceive  no  purpose  for. 

Not  so  the  blooded  horses  at  their  mangers.  They  are 
alert  and  bright-eyed.  They  have  nerves,  intelligence. 
Carefully  tended  and  housed,  brought  out  occasionally  to 
race  against  time  and  each  other,  before  admiring  crowds, 
petted  and  cheered,  they  know  what  it  is  all  about.  Yes, 
indeed  The  world  and  all  that  therein  is  was  created  for 
their  benefit;  man  is  their  servant,  and  the  chief  end  of 
man  is  to  breed  fast  horses  and  race  them  forever.  One 
can  imagine  them  saying  to  each  other,  on  baby-show  day, 
for  instance:  "Nice  little  things  up  at  the  pavilion,  but 
just  hutnan  babies,  you  know.  No  blooded  stock.  Ten  to 
one  they  won't  get  any  sort  of  experienced  training.  Bet 
you  half  of  'em  will  be  regular  lag-tails,  or  else  break  on 


the  track  every  time.  Never'll  have  a  bit  of  money  put  up 
on  'em." 

"No,"  says  another,  with  a  snicker-like  whinny,  "but 
cost  money  like  the  dickens.  Humans  ain't  of  much 
account,  anyway,  for  show  or  action.  Now  there's  Silk- 
wood. See  the  attention  paid  him.  Heard  some  one  say: 
'  If  he  wins  to-morrow's  race  he'll  make  Willii's  fortune — be 
worth  $50,000  at  least.'  Daisywood  and  Laguna  are  proud 
as  peacocks  because  they  are  Silkwood's  colts.  And  well 
they  may  be.    Now,  I've  seen  McKinney,  and  I  tell  you — " 

Here,  it  is  probable,  some  officious  "  human  ''  interferes, 
thinking  that  the  horses  are  trying  to  bite  each  other,  in- 
stead ot  whispering  confidentially  on  racing  matters. 

Whatever  the  interest  elsewhere,  at  the  fair  here  the  in- 
terest in  the  races  is  paramount  and  almost  universal 
Horse-racing,  well  conducted  and  by  gentlemanly  drivers, 
is  a  fine  sight.  The  Santa  Ana  race  track  is  called  the 
finest  in  Southern  California.  This  year  everything  was 
carefully  conducted.  There  were  no  accidents  of  note,  no 
gamblers  were  allowed  on  the  grounds,  and  there  were  few 
cases  of  theft,  even  on  the  grand  race  day. 

From  Tuesday  to  Saturday  there  were  races  every  after- 
noon, races  in  the  usual  variety — trotting,  pacing,  running 
and  mixed  races,  repeating  races  for  yearlings  and  for  two 
and  three-year-olds,  and  so  on.  Purses  and  stakes  were 
up,  big  and  small,  for  many  thousand  dollars.  But  the 
special  race — purse  $1500 — was  on  Friday,  between  Silk- 
wood and  McKinney.  This  race  brought  thousands  to 
town,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  come.  The  day  be- 
fore ibis  race  pneumatic  tire  sulkies  were  used  for  the  first 
time  on  the  track  They  were  used  at  the  grand  race  be- 
tween Silkwood  and  McKinney. 

Silkwood,  a  pacer,  is  a  Santa  Ana  horse,  a  favorite  here, 
a  beautiful  black.  McKinney,  a  trotter,  is  a  Los  Angeles 
horse,  though  trained  on  the  Santa  Ana  track.  In  two 
year's  races  he  has  made  such  a  reputation  that,  proud  as 
Santa  Anans  are  of  their  horse,  few  probably  felt  sure  that 
Silkwood  could  outdistance  McKinney.  In  betting  par- 
lance, before  Durfee's  big  bay  came  to  town  it  was  "one  to 
one  and  one  half  in  his  favor,"  and  the  night  before  the 
race,  "  ten  to  eight "  in  his  favor. 

I  got  my  husband  to  give  me  all  the  figures.  He  care- 
fully explained  them  to  me  and  said  that  they  were  just 
like  a  thermometer  to  tell  how  judgments  were  running  as 
to  the  two  horses.  I  had  a  good  box  at  the  race-course, 
right  in  front  and  almost  opposite  the  wire  and  judge's 
stand.  Then  I  had  a  good  opera  glass.  I  went  first 
Thursday — ladies'  day.  It  was  not  specially  interesting — 
the  ladies'  part  of  it.  They  showed  they  could  keep  their 
seats  well,  and  did  a  little  hurdle  jumping  quite  gracefully. 

All  right  in  front.  A  pretty,  black-eyed  Miss  won  a 
gold  watch  and  a  thin-faced  woman  a  valuable  side-saddle. 
But  there  was  a  trotting  race  for  colt  stakes  fr«r  yearlings 
that  made  me  realize  how  beautiful  a  well-built  horse  looks 
in  swift  motion.  It  was  won  by  Daisywood,  a  Silkwood 
colt.  "  If  Silkwood  looks  anything  like  that — is  even  bigger 
and  nicer,  as  they  say  he  is — I  want  to  see  him  go," 
thought  I,  so  I  went  again  Friday. 

There  never  was  such  a  crowd  in  Santa  Ana  before.  As 
I  looked  down  from  my  box  at  the  sea  of  heads,  the  forms 
on  both  sides  of  the  track,  up  and  down,  hanging  over  the 
fences  and  ropes,  over  all  the  shed  roofs,  on  carriage  seats, 
on  top  of  buses  and  roaches,  swarming,  clinging  every- 
where, while  the  boxes  around  me  and  grand  stand  back 
were  crowded  to  bursting,  I  realized  what  an  attraction 
there  is  in  a  good  horse  race. 

It  was  a  nice  crowd.  A  quiet,  respectable,  amiable 
crowd.  I  could  see  no  sign  of  any  "  toughs  "  or  "  roughs," 
or  anything  oflfensively  betokening  the  " "  genus  sport." 
The  nicest  ladies  I  knew  were  in  the  boxes.  Staid  farm- 
ers and  their  wives  and  children  were  down  below  in 
abundance,  eager  and  interested.  The  thousands  who 
came  to  see  the  race  certainly  were  well-behaved.  "  It's 
ten  to  eight  in  favor  of  Silkwood,"  said  my  husband,  just  as 
I  was  seated  in  our  box. 

We  all  wore  the  Silkwood  colors.  We,  my  cousin  and 
I,  had  made  orange-tolored  silk  "  four-in-hands "  for  the 
gentlemen  of  our  party.  Orange  color  or  yellow  was  every- 
where, some  ladies  having  huge  bouquets  of  yellow 
dahlias. 

There  was  a  tension,  an  excitement  in  the  air.  The 
bell  sounds  from  the  judge's  stand.  There  is  a  watchful 
hush,  a  murmur.  Durfee  on  his  pneumatic-tired  sulky  and 
with  McKinney  appears. 

"  He's  a  fine  hors;,  a  gamy  horse,"  says  one.  "  I  declare, 
I  shall  be  sorry  to  see  Silkwood  beaten."  A  shout  arises, 
which  increases  into  a  roar  of  welcome,  Willitt  with  Silk- 
%vood. 

Alter  a  little  exercising,  and  after  several  trials,  finally  it 

was  a  "  go." 

That  was  an  anxious  moment  for  Silkwood's  admirers. 
So  many  thought  McKinney  the  better  horse,  but  Silkwood 
led  from  the  first  and  won  in  2: 14)4^. 

O,  what  a  shout  and  rush  !  The  black  beau  y  was  un- 
checked, blanketed,  garlanded  with  choicest  yellow  roses, 
while  his  driver  and  owner  was  presented  with  as  choice  a 
bouquet  and  congratulated  on  all  sides. 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  said  the  sober-heads,  "  but  Silk- 
wood has  done  his  best,  and  McKinney  can  beat  that.  He's 
good  for  2:13.  I  expected  Silkwood  would  win  the  first 
heat." 

The  bell  sounds.  Again  there  is  an  admiring  murmur 
when  McKinney  appears,  and  a  roar  of  welcome  for  Silk- 
wood. With  but  little  "  jockeying  "  it  is  a  "go."  This 
time  Silkwood,  though  only  making  the  mile  in  2:15!,  out- 
distances McKinney  more  than  before,  while  the  la  ter 
"  breaks  "  twice. 

"  It  was  10  to  6  in  favor  of  Silkwood  after  the  first  heat," 
says  my  husband,  "  and  now  it's  20  to  6,  and  hard  to  get  at 
that." 

The  sober-heads  still  feel  far  from  sure  of  victory;  but 
Silkwood's  feminine  admirers  are  sanguine. 

"  O, "  said  a  sparkling  brunette  in  the  box  next  to  me, 
"how  I  do  enjoy  seeing  Silkwood  win!  I  don't  believe  I 
shall  t'eel  so  happy  when  I'm  married!" 


Two  little  tots,  exercising  hand  in  hand  in  the  open  be- 
low the  boxes,  call  up  to  a  young  lady  in  one  of  them — 

•'  Who  you  for,  Lizzie  ?  " 

"  Silkwood.    Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Silkwood,  course.    'Kinney's  no  good." 

''Ding-dong''  goes  the  judge's  bell. 

There  is  a  curious  timbre  in  the  shout  that  greets  Silk- 
wood this  time.  This  heat  may  decide  it.  "  Make  it  a 
walkover,"  the  cry  seems  to  urge.  The  horses  start  in  a 
hush.  For  the  first  time  McKinney  is  a  little  ahead  at  the 
'■go.|'  But,  as  every  other  time,  Silkwood  outdistances 
him  in  the  first  quarter,  choosing  his  place  on  the  course. 
Bui  this  time  the  big  bay  does  not  break,  and  keeps  nearer 
Silkwood  than  before.  Yet,  as  before,  Willits  is  seen  to 
measure  the  distance  between,  glancing  over  his  shoulder, 
and,  as  one  expressed  it,  "turning  on  just  as  much  steam 
as  he  thought  necessary  to  beat." 

And  Silkwood  did  beat,  making  the  mile  in  2:13V. 

Such  a  jubilant  crowd!  Silkwood  almost  smothered 
by  crowding  admirers,  who  bring  him  an  armful  of  fragrant 
alfalfa-hay  for  a  tribute;  Willits  carried  oflf  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  friends. 

Sober-head  said:    "  I  declare,  I  didn't  expect  it." 

The  cry  is  "  Silkwood  forever."  The  judge's  voice  an- 
nouncing his  engagement  at  the  Los  Angeles  races  is  al- 
most unheard.  The  band  strikes  up  "  Hail  to  the  Chief," 
as  usual,  though  a  merciless  wag  urges  the  leader  to  play 
"  McGinty,"  saying  "  the  big  bay  is  going  to  be  rechristened" 
under  that  cognomen. 

People  can  hardly  settle  for  the  next  race  of  three  year 
olds,  one  of  them,  Laguna,  a  Silkwood  colt.  Laguna  wins, 
trotting  beautifully. 

"Silkwood's  stock  is  way  up,"  says  my  husband  to  me, 
as  we  drive  home,  "  but  he'll  have  to  look  to  his  laurels  in 
Los  Angeles;  he'll  be  matched  with  a  'leven-quarter  pacer 
there." 

Then  I  overheard  one  man  say  to  another:  "  Ought  to 
have  seen  my  wife.  Never  saw  her  so  enthusiastic.  But 
I  tell  her  it  wasn't  fair  for  McKinney.  He's  a  tip-top  horse 
in  his  class.  He  was  outclassed,  that's  all.  Say,  heard 
when  Durfee  got  here  and  saw  Silkwood,  he  realized  it,  too. 
Went  to  chewing  a  rag  right  of!  to  think  he'd  brought  him 
down  here.  Told  his  friends  so.  That's  the  reason  the 
betting  changed  so  soon.  Tell  you  there  was  $20,000  just 
laid  in  the  bank  and  wasn't  touched." 

Everybody  who  had  one  wore  an  orange  silk  badge  the 
rest  of  that  day.  It  was  the  never-ceasing,  joyful  cry, 
"  Silkwood!"  Even  the  sleepy  children,  as  they  tumble  into 
bed  after  the  evening's  entertainment  at  the  pavilion,  are 
heard  to  murmur,  "'Kinney's  no  good." 

And  Saturday  evening,  too,  when  azain  amidst  all  the  dis- 
play at  the  pavilion,  the  crowds  gather  for  the  closing  en- 
tertainment, the  topic  of  Friday's  grand  race  vies  with  all 
the  other  attractions.  The  farmer,  proud  of  his  200  pound 
pumpkin  or  75-pound  watermelon,  the  lady  of  her  hand- 
painted  china  or  dainty  bit  of  arrasene  work,  confessed  to 
equal  enthusiasm  when  Silkwood's  name  was  mentioned. 

"H  ave  you  heard  the  Silkwood  cry?"  I  overheard  one 
young  lady  ask  another. 

"  No.    What  is  it  ? " 

"  O,  told  me.    You  know,  I  wondered  why  they 

brought  out  that  bunch  of  altalfa-hay  to  him  after  the  third 
heat.  But  it  seems  that  the  Los  Angeles  horsemen  have 
all  along  been  '  jossing,'  as  they  say,  the  Santa  Aaa  boys, 
saying  Silkwood  was  no  good — fed  on  alfalfa  and  pump- 
kins'— making  fun  that  way.  Well,  the  Santa  Ana  b^ys 
are  going  to  charter  a  car  next  Wednesday  and  go  up  to 
the  races  at  Los  Angeles,  wearing  the  Silkwood  colors,  and 
their  '  cry  '  will  be,  Al-fal  fah!  San-tan  ah  .'  Silkwood! 
Silkwood!  'rah!  'rah!  'rah!'  I'm  going  to  get  some 
one  to  go  up  with  me.    I  just  must." 


Extaibitiog  Stock  in  Show  Condition. 

Home  Ridge  Farm,  ) 
Bakersfield,  Cal  ,  Oct.  i,  1892.  J 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  much  interested  in  your 
complete  reports  of  the  State  Fair,  but  from  my  personal 
experience  and  observations  feel  that  I  may  be  justified  in 
taking  exceptions  to  some  of  the  comments  of  your  corre- 
spondent, especially  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
cattle  on  exhibition.  A  number  of  years  ago  the  breeding 
of  fine  cattle,  particularly  Durham,  became  almost  a  craze 
in  the  central  States.  Every  breeder  was  ambitious  to 
own  prize  cattle,  and  a  pampered,  show  condition  was  the 
first  requisite  for  a  premium. 

Practical  stockraisers  and  farmers  bought  these  orna- 
mental cattle  for  useful  purposes,  and  the  experiment  was 
disastrous.  They  learned  by  bitter  experience  an  almost 
obvious  lesson,  viz:  that  the  higher  the  artificial  develop- 
ment, the  lower  and  weaker  the  natural  powers  of  repro- 
duction. The  reaction  produced  by  this  experience  created 
an  almost  ruinous  prejudice  against  thoroughbred  cattle, 
which  has  required  great  care  and  judgment  on  the  part  of 
breeders  to  overcome. 

A  rule  which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  in 
prize  rings  in  the  eastern  States,  and  which  I  am  glad  to 
note  is  gaining  ground  here  is,  that  excessively  fat  animals 
are  excluded  frjm  competition  in  breeding  classes,  and 
judges  are  instructed  not  to  award  premiums  to  animals 
that  have  been  injured  by  overfeeding  for  the  best  results  in 
breeding. 

We  heartily  agree  with  your  correspondent  that  to  insure 
success,  the  breeder  must  give  careful  attention  to  all  the 
details  which  tend  to  make  his  stock  attractive  and  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  merit.  But  he  should  not  inti- 
mate that  it  detracts  from  the  merit  of  a  bull  that  he  is  not 
in  "show  condition,"  or  of  another,  that  "he  had  evidently 
come  right  off  the  lucerne  pasture." 

It  is  right  on  the  lucerne  pasture  that  the  average  farmer 
wants  to  put  his  thoroughbred  bull,  and  he  is  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  see  just  how  the  bull  shows  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  in  this  age  of  well-informed 
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farmers  that  the  faults  be  hidden  or  the  good  points  helped 
in  an  animal  by  an  extra  layer  of  fat.  A  desire  to  cater  to 
the  general  public  and  the  praise  of  superficial  observers 
has  been  a  great  temptation  to  breeders  in  the  past  to  pro- 
duce showy  animals,  and  the  high  hopes  of  those  who 
yielded  have  been  wrecked  on  the  rock  of  utility. 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  cattle  applies  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred  hogs,  an  in- 
dustry just  in  its  infancy  in  California,  and  one  which,  in 
its  present  condition  and  future  outlook,  is  very  promising. 

I  have  referred  to  your  report,  not  as  an  individual 
instance,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  presenting  a  view 
of  the  question  of  prize  exhibitions  which  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. J  AS.  M.  Hunter. 


Premiums  for  California  Wines. 

Several  months  ago  Mr.  Winfield  Scott,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Viticultural  Commissioners,  received  a  com- 
munication in  which  there  was  a  request  to  the  wine- 
growers of  California  to  send  samples  of  the  products  of 
their  vineyards  to  the  distillers'  and  brewers'  exhibition, 
held  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  from  August  15th  to  the  27th. 

In  response  to  this  circular,  26  of  the  wine-growers  sent 
samples  of  their  products. 

On  Monday  the  secretary  received  the  judges'  report, 
from  which  it  was  seen  that  1 1  of  the  exhibits  had  either 
received  medals  or  special  mention.  The  Call  furnishes 
the  following  outline  of  results  : 

In  white  wines,  it  was  pointed  out  that  several  of  the 
exhibitors  seemed  to  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
age  with  these  wines  meant  excellence.  But  they  should 
not  be  kept  as  long  in  bottle  or  in  wood  as  the  majority  of 
those  sent  from  California  appear  to  have  been. 

The  Sauterne  of  H.  W.  Crabb  was  exceedingly  good, 
nearest  type  to  the  Sauterne  (French),  and  he  was  awarded 
a  diploma  for  a  gold  medal. 

The  hock  of  the  Napa  Valley  Wine  Company  had  been 
a  wonderful  wine.  It  was  awarded  a  diploma  of  the  sec- 
ond class. 

The  Riesling  of  I.  de  Turk  had  been  a  good  wine,  but  it 
had  been  quite  long  enough  in  bottle.  It  was  awarded  a 
diploma  of  the  second  class. 

The  Riesling  of  Jacob  Schram  was  decidedly  above  the 
average  type,  and  it  was  awarded  a  diploma  for  a  gold 
medal. 

Clarets  are  classed  as  a  splendid  type  of  wine,  and 
just  what  is  required  in  that  country.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  there  is  now  some  prejudice  against  white  wines  and 
an  increasing  demand  for  sound  red  wines,  and  the  really 
important  point  for  California  growers  to  consider  is  their 
red  wines.  If  they  could  put  some  sound  wines  on  to  the 
British  and  Irish  market  at  say  ^10  per  hogshead  (48 
gallons)  in  bond  they  would  become  formidable  rivals  to 
Bordeaux  shippers. 

The  claret  of  Beringer  Bros,  was  awarded  a  diploma  for 
a  gold  medal,  A.  Haraszthy  &  Co.  a  certificate  of  merit  of 
the  second  class,  and  G.  Migliavacca  a  certificate  of  merit 
of  the  third  class. 

The  judges  were  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  Burgundy 
wines  and  an  encouraging  feature  on  this  point  was  that  the 
trade  for  Burgundy  was  increasing  in  Ireland.  The  high 
class  quality  of  these  wines  strengthened  the  opinion  that 
in  this  department  California  could  successfully  compete 
with  the  Burgundies  of  France. 

The  Burgundy  of  the  Italian-Swiss  Agricultural  colony 
was  awarded  a  diploma  for  a  gold  medal;  Inglenook  vine- 
yard, a  second-class  certificate  of  merit;  Napa  Valley  Wine 
Company,  a  certificate  of  merit  of  the  third  class.  . 

California  growers  are  advised  to  turn  their  best  atten- 
tion to  produce  a  port  wine  which  could  be  sold  in  the  Irish 
market  from  /20  per  pipe  of  115  gallons  and  upward  (for 
beverage  and  lor  high  class  medicinal  usage.)  Sweetness 
must  be  avoided  and  dryness  cultivated.  Port  wine,  like 
claret  and  Burgundy,  had  an  increasing  tendency. 

The  ports  of  the  Eisen  Vineyard  Company  was  awarded 
a  diploma  for  a  gold  medal,  and  it  was  added  that  if  they 
kept  up  that  standard,  they  were  on  the  right  lines. 

Sherry  was  not  increasing  in  consumption,  consequently 
stocks  were  ample,  with  low  rates  and  keen  competition, 
with  a  plethora  of  good  quality. 

The  sherry  of  the  Eisen  Vineyard  Company  was  awarded 
a  diploma  for  a  gold  medal.  The  wine  was  very  good  in- 
deed—perhaps rather  full  as  compared  with  the  wines  gen- 
erally consumed  there. 

In  brandy  a  diploma  for  a  gold  medal  was  awarded 
George  West  &  Sons  of  the  El  Pinal  Vineyard.  The  strik- 
ing resemblance  of  the  1882  vintage  to  old  cognac  caused 
some  consternation  among  the  judges.  Such  a  sample  was 
not  expected  from  California,  and  the  growers  are  congrat- 
ulated upon  the  achievement.  It  was  noteworthy  that  the 
other  samples  shown  of  different  vintages  by  the  same  firm 
all  bear  unmistakable  signs  of  the  cognac  type. 

A  diploma  for  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  the  Eisen  Vine- 
pard  Company  for  Muscat  and  Tokay. 

A  diploma  for  a  gold  medal  was  also  awarded  A.  Har- 
aszthy &  Co.  for  their  champagne,  which  was  peculiarly 
Californian,  of  an  agreeable  type. 


To  Help  Difficult  Fermentations. 

Wm.  PfifTer  writes  to  the  Tree  and  Vine  as  follows: 
The  indications  for  the  coming  vintage  point  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  vintage  year  1885,  in  which  year  difficult  fer- 
mentation had  been  the  rule  all  over  the  dry- wine  districts. 
Winemakers  who  understand  the  consequence  of  "  stuck 
tanks  "  will  gladly  take  any  extra  step  in  time  in  order  to 
save  nine. 

The  following  nonpatented  methods  are  not  generally 


known,  and  will,  I  think,  enable  many  to  steer  clear  of 
difficult  fermentation. 

First,  ferment  in  as  small  batches  as  yoii  can— say  not 
over  a  ton  of  grapes  at  a  time — and  should  it  happen  with 
very  sweet  must  that  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  is  left,  put 
the  young  wine  in  small  casks  of  no  more  than  50  galloiis 
capacity.  Of  course,  in  large  concerns  such  proceeding  is 
not  applicable,  but  the  following  will  do  good  service: 
Keep  the  pomace  securely  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  fer 
menting  tank,  and,  for  equalizing  fermentation  in  the  whole 
tank,  draw  the  liquid  several  times  from  the  bottom  and 
pump  it  on  the  top  of  the  fermenting;  mass. 

Still  another  way  to  prevent  difficult  fermentation  is 
Take  the  halj  fermented  wine  out  of  the  fermenting-tank, 
press  the  pomace,  and  finish  fermentation  in  the  storage 
cask  or  tank.  By  this  latter  method,  the  storage  cellar 
should  not  be  very  cool,  as  this  could  interrupt  fermentation. 

A  Pkize  for  California  Wine.— Dr.  Ollino,  Vice 
President  of  the  Italian-Swiss  Agricultural  Colony,  has 
received  a  cablegram  f.nnouncing  that  the  first  prize  gold 
medal  had  been  unanimously  awarded  the  wine  dii-play 
made  by  the  colony  at  the  Italo  American  Exposition  at 
Genoa,  Italy.  This  is  regarded  as  a  great  compliment 
and  triumph  for  California  wines,  especially  for  those 
made  from  Italian  grapes  grown  on  California  soil.  It  is 
claimed  that  at  the  Exposition  the  wines  were  in  direct 
competition  with  the  best  vintages  of  Italy. 


The  State  Grange,  P.  of  H. 

ITS  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  COUNCIL  NOW  IN  SESSION. 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent. 

San  Jose,  Oct.  5,  1892. 
The  Twentieth  Annual  Council  of  the  State  Grange  of 
California  was  convened  in  this  city  yesterday  at  10  o'clock 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Worthy  Master  Davis.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  the  Unitarian  Church,  a  spacious 
and  comfortable  building  which  had  been  handsomely 
decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  rollcall  showed  every 
officer  of  the  State  (Grange  to  be  present,  and  among  the 
general  attendance  were  the  following: 

Alhambra  Grange.— W.  M.,  H.  C.  Raap  and  wife. 

American  River. — W.  M.,  N.H.  Lauredson  and  wife;  Alternate, 
A.  A.  Harris;  A.  Harris,  Mr.  Jas.  Cornell  and  wife.  Miss  Cecily  Cor- 
nell, Miss  E'.ta  Cornell. 

Carpinteria.— W.  M.,  O.  N.  Cadwell. 

Danville.— Alternates,  R.  O.  Baldwin  and  wife;  Mrs.  G.  L. 
Everett,  Miss  .S.  E.  Wood. 

Elk  Grove.— E.  W.  Stickney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone,  Miss  S.  J. 
Stone. 

Florin.  — Alternates,  D.  Reese  and  wife;  Miss  Lillie  Casey. 

Eden. — Annie  J.  Gading,  M.  C.  Christiansen,  H.  Mousen  and 
wife.  Miss  Josie  Sharai. 

Glen  Ellen.— W.  M.,  C,  W.  H.  Bruning  and  wife. 

Grass  Valley.— W.  M.,  J.  W.  D-  Golia  and  wife,  Mrs.  .S.  L. 
Richards. 

Grimes. — Alternates,  W.  W.  Kilgore  and  wife. 
HoLLiSTER,— W.  M.,  Gustav  Brown;  Alternates,  Bates  De  Hart 
and  wife. 

Independent.— W.  M.,  Geo.  Klinger;  W.  S.  Elliott,  M.  E.  Har- 
rison. 

LODI.-W.  M.,  C.  H.  Wakefield  and  wife,  J.  D.  Huffman. 
LocKEFORD.— Mrs.  E.  E.  Lower. 
Magnolia.— John  Thoma?. 

Merced. — W.  M.,  L.  H.  Applegate;  Mrs.  M.  D.  Atwater,  Miss 
E.  E.  Atwater,  Miss  Nettie  Brouse. 

MiLLViLLK.— .Alternate,  Mary  W.  Webb. 

New  Hope. — Alternate,  Mrs.  Geo.  Carleton. 

North  Butte  —W,  M.,  D.  Fisher  and  wife,  Miss  Ether  Mould. 

Pescadero.— W.  M.,  I.  C.  Steele,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Cbanltler,  Mrs. 
E.  Leigbton,  Miss  |.  F.  Leighton. 

Petaluma.  — W.  M..  C.  D.  Grover  and  wife,  D.  M.  Winans  and 
wife,  Mrs.  M.  Kelsey,  Miss  M.  K»lsey. 

RoSEViLLE.  — S.  S.  Gladney,  J.  G.  Gladney. 

Sacramento.— W.  M.,  S.  H.  Jackman  and  wife.  Alternates,  C. 
A.  Hull  and  wife,  M.  Sprague,  T.  L.  Hamilton,  E  Greer  and  wife, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Krull,  Miss  Elva  Brown, 
Delia  KruU,  Myron  Smith.  Mrs.  L.  Djnie's,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Jackman, 
Walter  Greer  and  wife,  Daniel  Flint  and  wife,  J.  H.  McKune  and 
wife,  Miss  A.  M.  Wilcox. 

San  Jose.— W.  M.,  E  T.  Pettit  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Bicknell.  Alter- 
nates, Col.  R.  P.  McGlincy  and  wife,  Amos  Adims,  Mrs.  P,  A.  Si- 
mons, Jacob  Jowell,  A.  H.  S;nions,  Thos.  Hersey,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Si- 
mons, Col.  R.  P.  McGlincy,  W.  H.  Gilmore,  Miss  Georgia  Mc- 
Bride.  Ella  I  Sanders,  H  mie  B.  Wells,  Mrs.  S.  A.  B  cknell,  Mrs. 
M,  J.  Hall,  Jennie  M.  Sanders,  Mrs.  W.  Beauchamp  T.  A.  Whid- 
den.Mrs.  Arbella  Hersey,  Mrs.  M.  S  card,  Euclera  B.  Warcen.  Mrs. 
S.  J.  Watkins,  Miss  Helen  G.  Adams,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Tarleton,  Cyrus 
Jones,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Worthen,  A.  E  Mintie,  W.  Beauchamp,  Nellie 
Jefferds,  W.  C.  Kingsbury,  F.  S.  Jeflferds,  Sarah  Kingsbury,  Mrs.  M. 
Barnes,  Miss  Julia  Hayle. 

San  Antonio.- W,  M.,  J.  H.  Marlinus  and  wife. 

San  Lucas.— .\Uernate,  S.  Sherwood. 

Santa  Rosa.— Alt  mates,  S.  T.  Coulter  and  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Sixton.  E.  W.  Davis  and  wife,  Chas.  D.  Bonner  and  wife.  E  U  C. 
Sutherland. 

Sebastopol.— W.  M.,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Liwton.  Alterna'es,  D.  Litch- 
field, C.  Wightmanand  wife,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Lawton,  Miss  E.  Lawton. 

South  Sutter— W.  M.,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Donaldson.  Alternates, 
Rebecca  G.  Jones,  Ann  M.  Roberts.  Frank  Donaldson,  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Roberts,  Miss  May  Donald  on.  Mrs.  EUen  M.  Bjyd.  R.  A.  Jones. 

Stockton -W.  M.,  N.  E.  Ailing.  Alternate,  Miss  B.  Ailing 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Stone.  W.  L.  Overhiser  and  wife. 

Temescal— W.  M.,  Wa  ter  R^nwick  and  wife.  Alternates,  A.  T 
Perkins  and  S.  Goodenough.  A.  T.  Dewey,  Mrs.  S  H.  Dewey,  Miss 
Anita  M.  Dewey,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Brannan,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Gibson,  Wra.  G 
Babcock. 

Tulare— W.  M.,  E.  C.  Shoemaker. 
J.  Woods.    Frank  S.  Chapin. 

Two  Rock— Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Q.  Birlow. 

Valley— Alternates,  Mrs.  M.  Hook,  G.  P.  Loucks. 

Waterloo-W.  M.,  H.  C.  Strucke  and  wife. 

Watsonville-W.  M..  W.  a.  Bowman  and  wife.  Alternates, 
A.  F.  Roache  and  wife.    1.  J.  Cromirby,  M.  L.  Cooper,  Mrs.  M. 
Fergusson,  Mrs.  G.  N.  Rowe,  Vorce  M.  Roache.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
Bowman. 

WooDBRiDGE-W.  M.  John  S.  Perrotl.  AUeroates,  John  Thomp- 
son and  wife.    H.  C.  Shaltuck. 

Yuba  City-V.  M..  P.  L.  Bunce  and  wife.  B.  F.  Walton,  Glen 
Harter,  Geo.  Ohieyer,  Jr.,  Hattie  S.  Jones,  B.  F.  Frisbie  and  wife. 

This  list  of  names  is  necessarily  incomplete,  since  a  great 
many  have  been  tardy  in  registration.    The  list  does  not 


Alternates,  John  Tuohy,  A. 


Solo  


...Mrs.  Hillman-Smith. 


comprise  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  actually  present, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  until  our 
next  issue. 

The  time  was  largely  given  to  the  reception  of  reports, 
which  were  read  by  the  several  officers  and  submitted  to 
appropriate  committees.  They  are  appended  below  in 
full,  although  it  is  possible  there  may  be  some  changes  be- 
fore they  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  committees  and 
their  final  adoption  by  the  State  Grange. 

Following  the  session  a  party  of  twenty-five  ladies,  upon 
invitation  from  the  Vendome  Stables,  took  a  drive  about 
the  city,  and  upon  invitation  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Mintie,  nearly  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Grange  visited  the  rooms  of  the 
World's  Fair  Commission  and  viewed  the  exhibit  which  is 
being  prepared  for  the  World's  Fair. 

reception. 

A  reception  tendered  by  the  citizens  of  San  Jose  was  an 
occasion  of  special  interest,  and  every  delegate  participated 
in  it.    The  following  is  the  souvenir  program: 

I.    Organ  Voluntary  PROFESSOR  POMEROY. 

"O,  Hush  Thee,  My  Baby" 
"  O,  Dinna  Forget" 

3.  Reception  to  State  Officers  a.  Song  of  Welcome;  b.  Floral 

Presentation;  c,  Wand  Drill  by  Little  G  ris.  Under  the 
direction  ol  Miss  Webb  and  Miss  Jeffreds. 

4.  Poem  "The  Granger's  Welcome"  Miss  Estabrook. 

Wr.lten  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Eitabrook. 

5.  Address  of  Welcome  Hon.  H.  V.  Morehouse. 

6.  Response   HoN.  E.  W.  Davis,  Master  Cal.  State  Grange. 

7.  Male  Quartette  a, '' Grangers' Song;"  <5,  "  Fly  Tender 

Birdling."  ist  tenor,  Geo.  Babcock;  2d  trnor,  J.  R. 
Kocher;  istbass,  J,  W.  Reynolds;  2d  bass.  W.  J,  Hay. 
wards. 

This  unique  and  attractive  order  of  exercises  was  planned 
by  Mrs.  Amos  Adams,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  S.  P. 
Sanders,  and  executed  by  those  whose  names  appear  with 
an  artistic  skill  and  close  attention  to  detail  that  enlisted 
the  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the  audience.  Professor 
Pomeroy  was  unavoidably  absent,  but  the  voluntary  was 
rendered  in  a  way  to  delight  the  audience  by  one  of  San 
Jose's  many  musical  artists,  who  are  equal  to  any  occasion 
or  emergency.  The  solo  of  Mrs.  Hillman-Smith  was  thor- 
oughly appreciated,  both  for  the  culture  of  her  voice  and 
her  attractive  presence.  Worthy  Master  Pettit  was  too 
modest  to  have  his  name  appear  on  the  program,  but  still 
gave  us  hearty  assurance  that  the  labor  of  preparation  for 
entertaining  this  large  assembly  for  a  whole  week  had  been 
a  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  San  Jose  Grange.  He  also 
gave  an  interesting  outline  of  the  solid  prosperity  that  has 
visited  this  city  and  State  Grange  alike  since  its  first  ses- 
sion here  in  '73. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  score  of  bright  school 
girls,  dressed  instyle  suited  to  the  occasion,  who  came  march- 
ing in,  each  bearing  a  basket  of  flowers.  After  taking  their 
places  on  the  platform,  in  perfect  time  with  the  music  of 
the  piano,  one  after  another  came  forward  with  her  gift  of 
flowers  and  recited  a  short  poem,  that  seemed  to  have  been 
composed  specially  for  the  occasion,  and  each  presented 
one  of  the  officers  with  her  basket  of  flowers. 

After  that  they  returned  and  formed  again  on  the  stage, 
beating  wands  about  three  feet  long,  gayly  decked  in  blue 
ribbons.  In  perfect  time  to  the  music,  they  executed  a 
fancy  drill  after  the  Dio  Lewis  system  of  light  gymnastics 
that  is  so  well  calculated  to  train  and  develop,  while  enter- 
taining, the  child.  All  were  graceful  and  showed  careful 
training,  but  the  leader,  whose  motions  all  were  watching, 
was  almost  perfect  in  the  grace  and  accuracy  of  her  move- 
ments and  equally  perfect  in  her  elocution  when  present- 
ing her  basket  of  flowers  to  the  Worthy  Master. 

As  we  hope  to  have  The  Grangers'  Welcome  "  for  pub- 
lication, our  readers  can  judge  of  its  merits,  but  would  have 
probably  enjoyed  it  more  had  they  listened  to  the  hearty 
applause  with  which  it  was  greeted. 

The  address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  H.  \^  Morehouse  was 
a  scholarly  and  polished  effort,  showing  how  the  prosperity 
of  all  classes  rests  upon  that  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Worthy  Master  Davis  responded  in  his  usual  happy  style. 
Like  all  of  us  he  was  deeply  affected  by  the  interest  shown 
in  our  Order  by  young  as  well  as  old,  and  hopeful  of  the 
future  of  a  country  whose  chief  pride  is  in  the  training  of 
the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow. 

The  Male  Quartette. — These  songs  were  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  closing  attraction  of  so  pleasant  an  evening. 
Those  more  gifted  with  capacity  to  delight  in  harmony  were 
engaged  in  a  critical  debate  as  to  the  comparative  excel- 
lence of  bass  and  tenor  until  the  conclusion  was  forced  up- 
on the  less  critical  that  both  were  remarkable  voices.  Thus 
ended  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  all  Grange  receptions. 

[We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  a  report  of  Wednes- 
day's proceedings,  but  a  delay  in  the  mails  from  San  Jose 
renders  it  impossible.  We  must  go  to  press  without  the 
doings  of  Wednesday,  but  will  give  them  with  the  reports 
for  the  rest  of  the  week  in  the  paper  of  the  15  th  inst.] 

MASTER'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Slate  Orange  0/ California:  It  li 
•  pleaeint  duty  to  inform  yea  that  the  Order  Id  Cilifornla  in 
In  the  hskUby  and  progressive  oondltloD  that  oomminds  the 
labor,  I0T6  and  devotion  of  its  membership  ind  the  respect  and 
attention  of  its  opponents.  Daring  tbe  past  year,  our  mem- 
bership has  grown  in  oumbers,  usefalaess  and  ability.  To-day, 
some  of  tbe  leading  and  trasted  men  of  Oslifornia  are  proad  to 
■sy  hey  belong  to  the  Grange.  These  men  of  oar  O/der  are 
nnlike  tbe  politicians  of  this  day  and  generation,  for  they  lay, 
"tbe  party  belongs  to  them  and  they  do  not  belong  to  tbe 
party,"  It  would  bs  a  healthy  condition  of  poUtickl  lifiirs  if 
more  men.oontrolled  parties  and  (ewer  men  were  controlled  by 
them. 

Since  our  last  annaal  ooncUve,  many  events  have  transpired 
which  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  tried  the  metal  of  which 
the  Grange  is  made.  In  every  instance,  so  far  as  I  know,  tbe 
metal  has  been  fonnd  good  and  true,  and  has  nobly  withstood 
all  tbe  assaalt)  and  strain  made  upon  it, 

la  the  Halls  of  Congress,  the  bills  which  were  arged  for 
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Olive  Varities  on  the  Foothills. 

Mrs.  Emily  Robeson,  well-known  as  an-olive  grower 
and  oilmaker  near  Auburn,  Piacer  county,  gave  the  follow- 
ing results  of  her  experience  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Olive-Growers'  Association  in  this  city : 

We  have  about  eighteen  diflferent  varieties  of  olives  on 
this  place,  consisting  of  the  following  well-known  kinds,  viz: 
Rubra,  T^trorubens,  Columella,  Pendulier,  Nigaina, 
Oblonga,  Polymorpha,  Macrocarpa,  Regalis,  Nevadillo 
Blanco,  Manzanillo,  Redding  Picholine,  and  six  varieties  of 
the  Mission.  Of  these,  only  the  Rubra,  Regalis,  Manzanillo, 
Mission,  and  Redding  Picholine  have  fruited  in  quantities 
necessary  for  practical  oil-making.  All  of  the  other  kinds 
are  now  in  bearing,  and  we  hope  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
thoroughly  test  their  oil  making  qualities  this  coming 
season. 

As  I  understand  only  the  results  obtained  from  the  varie- 
ties from  which  oil  have  been  expressed  are  desired,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  observations  gleaned  from  the  five  kinds 
before  mentioned,  viz:  Rubra,  Regalis,  Manzanillo,  Mission 
and  Redding  Picholine. 

The  Rubra  does  remarkably  well  here.  For  four  years 
in  succession  it  has  borne  good  crops  and  at  the  same  time 
made  fine  growth.  For  two  years  we  have  made  oil  from 
this  berry.  It  makes  a  fine  grade  of  oil,  of  dark  amber 
color,  darker  and  heavier  than  the  Mission.  The  oil  flows 
from  the  pulp  under  the  pressure  very  freely,  in  flakes  as 
large  as  a  silver  quarter.  The  pulp  after  pressure  is  of  a 
light  color  with  reddish  cast.  This  oil  has  a  decided  nutty 
flavor,  and  I  imagine  requires  a  cultivated  taste  to  appre- 
ciate it  fully. 

As  to  proportion  of  oil  obtained,  would  say  that  before 
filtering  it  ran  about  seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  oil  to  fifty- 
five  pounds  of  berries,  or,  in  other  words,  the  yield  was  in 
the  near  neighborhood  of  13  7-1 1  per  cent. 

The  Regalis  seems  to  thrive  equally  as  well  in  the  foot- 
hills. It  is  not,  however,  a  uniform  or  regular  bearer.  The 
year  before  last  the  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit  ;  last  year 
they  bore  absolutely  nothing.  This  year  they  are  again 
full,  which  tends  to  demonstrate  beyond  perad venture  that 
the  Regalis  is  a  biennial.  The  oil  is,  like  the  Rubra,  heavy, 
of  not  quite  so  dark  a  color,  but  with  a  decided  flavor. 
The  yield  is  good,  even  better  than  that  of  the  Rubra,  run- 
ning, as  I  now  recollect,  about  14  per  cent.  I  noticed  par- 
ticularly that  the  oil  seemed  longer  settling  than  other 
varieties. 

The  Manzanillo  grows  well,  and  is  an  even  bearer  with 
us,  having  gathered  from  successive  crops.  The  oil  made 
from  the  Manzanillo  is  lighter  in  color,  and  not  so  heavy  as 
that  expressed  from  the  two  varieties  just  mentioned.  I 
like  it  personally  better  than  the  Rubra  or  Regalis.  The 
yield  obtained  was  not  satisfactory,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  will  be  found  to  prove  more  profitable  to  plant  for 
pickling  purposes  than  for  oil. 

As  to  the  Mission,  of  course  this  tree  being  so  generally 
planted  throughout  California,  it  seems  superfluous  to 
dilate  to  any  extent  upon  it,  in  a  letter  to  be  read  before  a 
convention  of  olive-growers,  any  one  of  whom  it  is  more 
than  probable  can  give  me  more  information  on  the  subject 
in  a  single  interview  than  I  can  impart  in  twenty  such 
papers  as  this.  I  will  content  myself  in  saying  that  the 
Mission  does  probably  as  well  at  this  al'itude  as  any 
variety  as  yet  planted,  with  the  exception  of  its  late  matur- 
ity, the  fruit  sometimes  not  coloring  until  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary. It  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  not  a  uniform  bearer,  yield- 
ing a  full  crop  every  two  years. 

The  percentage  of  oil  will  not  vary  far  from  an  average 
of  13  per  cent.  The  Mission,  like  all  heavy  oils,  is  not  as 
palatable  to  those  who  are  cultivating  a  taste  for  olive  oil  as 
the  lighter  oils.  It  is  more  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  its  use. 

Now,  the  last  and  least  valuable  to  most  persons  is  the 
much  written-about,  long-sufliering  Redding  Picholine.  A 
description  of  this  tree  and  its  fruit  is  no  doubt  as  familiar 
as  the  Mission.  That  it  does  remarkably  well  at  this  alti- 
tude cannot  be  gainsaid ;  it  grows  rapidly  and  fruits  at  an 
early  age,  there  now  being  four  hundred  young  trees  on  this 
place  in  fruit  at  five  years  from  the  cutting.  It  bears  well 
every  year,  in  fact,  although  better  or  with  fuller  crops 
every  second  year.  The  oil  is  light  in  color  and  possesses 
a  delicate  flavor  very  much  liked.  The  yield  of  oil  is  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  Mission.  Last  year  it  averaged  about 
13  per  cent,  although  there  were  many  pressings  that  made 
as  high  as  15  per  cent. 

An  advantage  the  Redding  Picholine  has  in  this  climate 
is  its  early  ripening,  giving  the  grower  an  opportunity  to  get 
the  oil  made  before  the  winter  rains  commence,  thus  saving 
loss  by  birds,  storms,  etc. 

There  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  idea  in  regard  to  picking 
this  berry.  It  is  in  reality  more  easily  harvested  than  the 
larger  kinds  that  have  to  be  gathered  by  hand.  We  spread 
a  canvas  under  the  tree  to  be  picked,  and  comb  the  ber- 
ries onto  it  with  short-handled  rakes  or  combs.  As  yet  we 
have  found  no  injury  to  the  succeeding  crop  by  this  method 
of  picking  the  fruit.  The  leaves,  dirt,  etc.,  are  faaned  out 
by  running  the  berries  through  a  Fresno  raisin-cleaner. 

Now,  my  observation  has  taught  me,  among  many  other 
things,  that  the  olive  tree,  like  any  other,  will  repay  gen- 
erous and  kind  treatment.  It  may  thrive  and  flourish  for 
awhile  with  niggardly  care,  but  treat  it  with  generosity,  give 
it  water,  give  it  cultivation,  give  it  fertilizers,  and  it  will  re- 
pay your  kindness  a  hundredfold. 

Under  these  conditions  I  do  not  believe  the  planter  an 
ticipating  putting  out  olives  can  welt  miss  success  with  a 
half  dozen  different  varieties  that  can  be  named.  I  have 
perhaps  a  preference  for  one  or  two  distinct  kinds  that  I 
believe  may  be  better  under  certain  conditions  than  others, 
but  all  must  bear  in  mind  that  locality,  altitude,  soil  and 
other  conditions  must  govern  the  olive,  as  other  trees. 
What  would  do  me  in  the  foothills  might  make  a  complete 
failure  in  the  valley,  or  near  the  seacoast. 


It  is  my  firm  belief,  however,  that  upon  the  olive,  and 
those  fruits  that  are  grown  for  the  purpose  of  drying,  will 
depend  the  future  of  the  horticultural  industry  of  California, 
and  if  I  intended  to  plant  an  orchard  either  in  the  foothills 
or  upon  the  coast  (notwithstanding  the  black  scale)  the 
olive  would  form  a  large  portion  of  the  trees  planted. 

I  will  now  close  this  paper,  feeling  I  have  only  gone  over 
ground  traveled  so  often  be  ore  me  by  pioneers  in  olive 
and  fruit-culture,  and  that  I  am  therefore  unable  to  go  a 
single  rod  further  in  the  way  of  giving  information  that 
has  not  already  been  given  by  these  same  pioneers.  I 
would  be  happy  beyond  measure  if  I  thought  I  could  add 
one  more  mile-stone  in  the  march  toward  the  goal  of  suc- 
cess for  my  favorite  of  all  trees,  indeed  the  king  of  trees — 
the  noble  olive — a  gift  from  God  to  man. 


Experiments  in  Olive  Oil  Making  and  New  Varieties. 

The  following  was  read  by  Edward  E.  Goodrich,  of  "El 
Quito,"  Santa  Clara,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Olive-Grow- 
er's Association: 

In  response  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Lelong,  the  Secretary 
of  the  association,  I  offer  these  few  notes  on  the  experi- 
ments and  experiences  of  the  olive  season  of  1891-92,  at 
"El  Quito,"  Santa  Clara. 

The  Italian  olive  tree  called  "Cucca"  seems  to  provide 
a  satisfactory,  large  picking  olive,  which  varies  very  little, 
if  at  all,  from  the  large  Spanish  olive  of  trade.  The  variety 
seems  very  fortunate  in  grafting,  is  a  large  bearer,  promises 
to  be  an  annual,  and  is  very  hardy.  The  system  of  prun- 
ing adopted  three  years  since  seems  to  have  improved  the 
trees  very  markedly,  and,  assisted  by  the  twice-stabbed 
ladybird,  to  have  reduced  the  black  scale  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  justify  the  belief  of  practical  eradication,  or,  at  least, 
control. 

The  system  of  pruning  is  that  of  the  "  goblet  shape,"  the 
tree  well  hollowed  out  to  admit  air  and  light,  but  with  the 
necessary  careful  study  as  to  the  wood  required  for  the 
crops  of  the  two  following  years. 

The  grafts  of  Italian  olives  produced  sufiSciently  to  make 
an  experiment  in  oil  extraction  from  their  fruits  possible  on 
a  small  scale.  Only  the  variety  of  olive  called  Correggiolo 
was  in  sufficient  quantity  for  a  separate  experiment,  and 
with  these  olives  were  mixed  those  of  Grossajo,  Infrantojo, 
and  Razza,  in  about  the  following  proportions :  z.  Cor- 
reggiolo, three  quarters  (^);  Grossajo,  (yi);  Infrantojo,  three 
thirty-seconds  (3  32);  and  Razza,  one  thirty-second  (1-32). 
The  result  was  an  oil  which  seems  so  decidedly  superior 
to  that  extracted  from  Mission  oils  as  to  justify  the  assert- 
ion that  these  olives  are  superior  to  the  Mission  variety  as 
oil  olives,  at  least  at  "  El  Quito." 

As  between  the  four  varieties,  the  experiment  is  not  final 
so  far  as  the  oil  is  to  be  considered,  but  careful  observations 
at  the  picking  and  in  the  mill  during  extraction  seem  to 
prove  pretty  conclusively  that  the  Correggiolo  is  the  olive 
best  fitted  for  oil  at  "  El  Quito,"  and  probably  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  State.  As  an  oil  olive  it  shows  less  of  the 
"  fattiness"  (which  is  the  great  trouble  with  the  Mission 
olive  oil),  and  less  of  the  "  woma  "  or  waste  solid  matter 
(which  makes  oil  extraction  so  difficult  in  the  case  of  the 
Mission  olive),  than  either  Grossajo  or  Infrantojo.  This 
experiment  is  comparatively  valueless  as  to  the  Razza,  but 
observation  at  the  picking  and  in  the  mill  makes  it  safe  to 
predict  that  it  will  be  liable  to  fattiness  on  rich  soils,  and 
that  it  will  be,  as  in  its  native  home,  a  very  shy  bearer. 

To  sum  up  the  advantages  of  the  Correggiolo  olive  as  an 
oil  olive,  it  may  be  said  that  it  seems  to  promise  to  be  a 
larger  bearer,  a  possible  annual,  that  it  ripens  early,  that  it 
dries  rapidly,  that  it  has  a  very  moderate  quantity  of 
"morcia,"aTid  that  the  oil  separation  is  easily  obtained 
and  rapid,  and  that  the  oil  is  of  an  exceptional  fineness. 
The  result  is  so  conclusive  as  regards  "  El  Quito,"  that 
grafting  into  this  variety  will  be  continued  until  all  trees 
of  oil  olives  are  Correggiolo. 

In  regard  to  oil  extraction,  one  experiment  on  olives  of 
the  Mission  variety  is  worth  noting.  The  essentials  of  oil 
extraction  are  that  the  olives  should  be  dried  to  a  certain 
point;  that  is,  until  the  "'water  of  vegetation''  is  so  far  re- 
duced in  the  berry  that  it  will  not,  in  the  press — as  it  very 
frequently  does,  and  will  always  do  if  not  so  reduced — bind 
the  oil  to  itself  and  the  solid  matter  which,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, always  escapes  with  the  oil  and  water  from  the  racks 
or  cheeses;  that  the  crushing  of  the  berries  shall  be  suffi- 
cient, and  for  this  sufficiency  that  the  pits  be  fully  crushed, 
since  under  the  pressure  they  help  the  process  by,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  holding  the  paste  of  the  fruit  apart  and  thereby 
allowing  the  escape  of  the  oil. 

Absolute  cleanliness  in  all  the  machinery  is  an  essential 
well-known  to  all  olive  oil  extractors.  The  choice  of  time 
for  gathering  is  rather  large,  and  each  grower  will  do  well 
to  try  experiments  at  various  points  in  the  season.  Early 
oil  is  liable  to  have  a  certain  sharp  taste,  much  admired  by 
those  to  the  manner  born,  but  one  which  passes  away  in  a 
few  months,  and  leaves  the  oil  as  sweet  as  that  of  the  later 
pickings. 

The  experiment  in  Mission  olives  was  of  an  early  pick- 
ing, and  the  result  an  oil  very  much  superior  to  any  Mis- 
sion olive  oil  ever  made  at  the  place  before.  The  principle 
is  a  simple  one,  t.  e.,  that  any  olive  which  tends  to  fatness 
and  coarseness,  as  does  the  Mission,  is  well  picked  quite 
early.  It  should  be  said  that  this  early  oil  commands  in 
Italy  an  advanced  price,  and  perhaps,  as  the  American 
public  learns  to  distinguish  between  cotton-seed  and  olive 
oil,  it  may  also  demand  as  a  "treat,"  in  the  early  days  of 
the  olive  season,  its  "oh'o  acerio." 

The  experience  of  "  El  Quito ''  is  very  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  old  Italian  system  of  sacks  {bruscole)  for  holding  the 
olive  in  the  press  and  of  drying  by  natural  evaporation, 
rather  than  by  artificial  heat,  which,  at  least,  risks  a  cook- 
ing of  the  oil  in  the  berry. 

A  redwood  frame  of  one-inch  by  two-inch  stuff,  six  feet 
by  three  feet  in  size,  with  six-foot  laths — about  eighteen 
or  nineteen — and  four  cross-laths  for  strength,  makes  a  con- 
venient olive  tray,  and  a  great  many  can  be  racked  up  in 
small  space,  with  bits  of  woods  between  the  corners.  At 


"  El  Quito  "  bricks  are  used,  as  they  are  at  hand,  which 
leaves  four  inches  between  trays. 

Perhaps,  or  certainly — as  it  seems  to  the  writer — the 
need  of  care  in  dealing  with  olive  oil  in  its  extraction  comes 
especially  as  each  "  run  "  of  oil  is  made.  Nature  aids  the 
process  of  sending  the  water  down  and  the  oil  up.  For  the 
best  results  the  oil  as  it  rises,  and  as  soon  as  it  rises,  should 
be  skimmed  off  as  cream  is  taken  from  milk.  Nature,  how- 
ever, resents  tardiness,  and  any  olivegrower  who  has  ever 
tested  the  morcta,  the  waste  stuff  of  his  olive  mill,  can  un- 
derstand how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  to  remove  the  oil 
from  this  mass,  which  is  so  decidedly  nasty  and  so  ready 
to  ferment.  Again,  as  the  oil  taken  off  still  contains  some 
portion  of  the  vegetable  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  continue 
the  process  of  skimming.  As  a  rule,  skim  off  the  oil  four 
times  the  first  day  and  twice  the  second  day,  and  continue 
the  process,  always  watching  the  deposit.  For  storage,  oil 
needs,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  cool  cellar  and  occasional 
skimmings,  or  charges.  The  best  storage  tanks,  so  far  as 
"  El  Quito  "  experience  goes,  seem  to  be  those  made  of 
heavy  redwood,  lined  with  tin  (as  also  the  covers).  Oil 
made,  treated,  and  cared  for  in  this  manner  will  need  no 
clarification  for  bottling,  except  that  of  passage  through  a 
fine  quality  of  druggist's  paper. 

DISCUSSION  ON  MR.  GOODRICH'S  PAPER. 

Mr.  Kimball  :  I  would  like  to  ask  how  he  has  deter- 
mined that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  oil  that  remains 
on  the  lees  and  that  which  does  not.  Have  your  experi- 
ments been  of  that  kind  which  determines  the  difference 
between  that  which  lies  on  the  lees  for  a  week  or  a  month, 
and  that  which  has  been  removed  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  that  its  taste  is  impaired  by  remaining  on  the  lees? 

Mr.  Goodrich  :  I  have  had  experience  coming  in  this 
way:  That  under  certain  conditions  of  the  olive,  where  the 
drying  has  not  been  much  needed,  and  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  leave  the  olives  on  the  trees,  afterwards  the  qual- 
ity of  the  olives  has  been  very  inferior.  An  experiment 
between  them  is  quite  difficult.  Two  years  ago  the  care  of 
the  lees  was  much  more  than  in  years  previous,  and  this 
last  year  the  care  has  been  nearly  double  or  treble,  and  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  oil  of  that  year  is  very  much 
better  oil,  and  it  is  to  be  laid  very  much  to  that  question. 
It  is  a  matter  of  taste.  If  you  were  trying  the  experiment 
of  leaving  oil  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  tank,  you 
would  detect  it  by  the  taste. 

Mr.  Kimball :  In  your  attempts,  after  you  have 
skimmed  off  your  oil,  say  the  second  time,  what  amount  of 
deposition  was  there  at  the  bottom  of  your  tank  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich  ;  It  would  be  very  slight ;  indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  ask  Senor  Barzellotti  to  answer  these  questions. 

Senor  Barzellotti  :  When  the  oil  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  lees,  the  water  of  vegetation  is  spoiled,  for 
two  reasons  :  first,  because  this  water  of  vegetation  and  lees 
begin  to  ferment  in  a  few  hours,  and  when  it  is  fermenting 
is  heated,  and  the  temperature  may  rise  as  high  as  133°  F., 
and  that  is  enough  to  give  a  bad  taste  to  the  oil.  The 
other  reason  is  that  this  same  mass  of  lees  has  a  very  bad 
taste.  The  oil  may  be  spoiled  in  from  six  to  eight  hours. 
When  we  are  making  oil  we  must  remove  it  from  the  tank 
immediately  after  the  mass  of  olives  is  pressed,  and  for 
that  reason  we  have  to  regulate  the  oils  every  six  hours  for 
the  first  two  days,  and  for  one  week  twice  a  day,  until  we 
see  and  are  sure  that  the  oil  is  perfectly  free  from  sediment, 
or  of  any  water  of  vegetation. 

Mr.  Kimball  :  What  is  the  general  temperature  of  your 
oil  when  you  press,  under  ordinary  weather  conditions  ? 

Senor  Barzellotti  :    About  65*  to  72*. 

Mr.  Kimball :  Well,  how  much  increase  of  temperature 
have  you  noticed — how  much  rise  in  the  temperature  have 
you  observed  when  pressing  ? 

Senor  Barzellotti  :    Up  to  135*. 

Mr.  Kimball  :    By  natural  fermentation  ? 

Senor  Barzellotti :  Yes,  by  natural  fermentation.  The 
water  of  vegetation  has  a  terribly  bad,  strong  taste,  and,  as 
you  know,  the  oil  is  very  delicate.  Take  a  fine  oil,  and  you 
can  change  it  by  introducing  a  spoon.  If  this  spoon  has  a 
bad  taste  the  oil  will  take  the  taste. 

Mr.  Kimball  :  In  the  process  of  making  oil,  would  you 
subject  your  olives  to  any  artificial  beat  ? 

Senor  Barzellotti :    No;  that  would  be  to  spoil  the  oil. 


Results  of  Expediting  California  Fruit  Trains 
to  Eastern  Markets. 

At  the  August  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
Mr.  Fred  C.  Miles,  of  Penryn,  Placer  county,  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  statement  concerning  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  time  required  to  move  California  fruit  trains  to  eastern 
points,  both  upon  the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  market 
for  it.  Mr.  Miles  sent  the  following  letter  of  inquiry  to 
several  prominent  shippers: 

Dear  Sir: — The  State  Horticultural  Society,  being  desirous  of  as- 
sistinR,  by  sending  out  valuable  information,  in  ihe  development  of 
the  fruit  interests  of  the  State,  seeks  light  upon  the  "Advantages  that 
have  resulted  from  the  shortening  of  time  for  transit  of  green  fruits 
from  California  to  eastern  markets." 

As  the  responses  received  from  those  who  ship  the  larger  portion  of 
the  crop  will  form  the  reply  to  this  question,  will  you  kindly  give  me 
as  full  and  detailed  an  answer  as  your  time  will  permit? 

I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  questions — not  to  have  a  reply  categoric- 
ally made  to  them — but  simply  as  suggestions  only. 

1.  Average  time  of  ventilator  service  from  California  to  Chicago 
last  season  ?   This  season  ?. 

2.  Arrivals  in  overripe  condition  or  unsalable?.  Last  and  this 
year  ?    Cause  ? 

3.  Can  fruit  now  be  picked  in  much  riper  condition,  as  a  resultant 
of  shorter  time  in  transit? 

4.  If  so,  affirmative  to  3,  Its  effect  in  enlarging  the  markets  in 
the  East  ? 

5.  Percentages  due  this  season  to  having  better  fruit  to  offer  in 
eastern  markets? 

6.  Can  better  prices  be  obtained  by  !:hnrter  time  transit  and  3 
when  fruit  products  are  in  excess  in  the  East  ? 
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7.  His  shorter  time  in  transit  and  3  any  bearing  on  European 
shipments  and  prices  obtained?  ,       r  t   •.  :„  r  ,Mi^r 

8     EfTscts  01  shorter  time  and  3  on  producuon  of  friut  in  Cahfor- 

"'g.'  EfT.-cts  of  shorter  time  and  3  in  increasing  value  of  orchard 
lands,  etc. 

To  the  above  inquiries  Mr.  Miles  received  the  following 
responses  which  he  submitted  at  the  September  meeting  of 
the  State  Society. 

FROM  THE  EARL  FRUIT  COMPANY. 

Sacramento,  Cal  ,  Sept.  16,  1892. 
Fred  C.  Miles,  Esg  ,  Penryn,  Cat.  DUAR  SiR:— In  re 
ply  to  yours  of  the  14th  instant,  we  will  say  briefly  that  the 
shortening  of  the  time  on  fruit  shipments  to  eastern  marVets 
has  resulted  in  great  benefit  to  the  industry,  as  it  enables 
the  growers  and  shippers  to  get  their  fruit  through  to  desti- 
nation in  better  condition  than  was  possible  when  ship- 
met;ts  were  longer  in  transit.  The  shortening  of  the  time, 
however,  has  not  resulted  in  any  great  benefit,  as  regards 
shipments  in  ventilated  cars,  as  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  shipments  of  fruit  in  ventilated  cars,  with  the 
exc'  ption  of  a  few  varieties  from  certain  districts,  cannot 
be  got  through  to  eastern  markets  in  good  order,  even 
by  passenger  train,  therefore  the  greater  portion  of  fruit 
shipments  from  California  are  now  going  in  refrigerator 
cars.  The  shortening  o(  the  Overland  trip  has  resulted  m 
great  good,  as  fruit  in  refrigerator  cars  will  realize  much 
better  prices  if  got  to  eastern  markets  in  faster  time,  and 
furthermore,  the  fruit  can  be  shipped  in  much  riper  condi- 
tion in  refrigerator  cars,  thus  insuring  a  better  quality  for 
the  eis:ern  consumer,  and  better  prices  in  consequence; 
also  a  larger  quantity  of  fruit  for  the  producer,  as  fruit  fully 
grown  is  larger  and  more  weigh'.y  than  immature  fruit. 
Fruit  can  be  shipped  much  riper  it  shipments  are  made  in 
refrigerator  cars  than  in  ventilated  cars,  and  can  be  shipped 
much  liper  if  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars  making  fast  time, 
than  when  they  made  slow  time,  as  in  previous  years. 
Of  course  the  shorter  the  time  in  transit  and  the  more 
mature  the  fruit  is  before  it  is  p'cked,  the  be:ter  prices  it 
will  bring  in  eastern  markets,  and  the  shorter  the  Overland 
trip  the  more  possible  it  will  be  to  market  fresh  California 
fruits  in  the  English  markets.  The  shortening  of  the 
Overland  trip  will  enable  us  to  put  California  fruit  in  many 
of  the  smallf^r  eastern  markets,  which  could  not  be  reached 
quick  enough  before.  We  refer  to  points  off  of  the  main 
line,  such  as  Cin  innati,  Montreal,  etc.  All  of  the  above 
clearly  proves  that  the  improving  of  the  Overland  service 
will  increase  the  value  of  oichards  and  vineyards  to  a  great 
extent,  and  will  encourage  greater  planting.  One  mistake 
the  railroad  people  have  made  during  the  last  three  years  is 
not  encouraging  the  use  of  more  refrigerator  cars;  in  fact 
the  Southern  Pacific  has  discouraged  the  use  of  these  cars 
in  every  way  possible.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  are 
growing  in  favor,  and  have  been  the  m^ans  of  adding  very 
much  to  the  development  of  the  green  fruit-shipping  in- 
dustry.   Yours  very  truly.  Earl  Fruit  Co. 

FROM  COOPERATIVE  FRUIT  COMPANY  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

Newcastle,  Cal.,  Sept.  29,  1892. 
Mr  Fred  C.  Miles,  S.  /".—Dear  Sir:— Concerning  the 
information  desired  regarding  the  development  of  the  fruit 
interests  of  the  S'ate,  would  say  that  my  time  has  been  so 
completely  occupied  that  I  have  been  unable  to  give  the 
matter  any  attention  whatever.  Since  you  so  particularly 
request  a  line  from  me,  however,  I  will  oflFer  the  best  I  have 
nnder  the  circumstances. 

In  regard  to  the  service  from  here  to  Chicago,  I  think 
nine  days  would  be  a  fair  average  for  last  year,  while  for 
this  season  about  six  days  has  been  the  average  time. 
This  shortening  of  the  time  in  transit  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  the  shipper  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  fiuit  has  an  ived  in  such  condition  that  it  has 
enabled  the  purchasers  to  rethip  to  their  own  trade  in  the 
S'.ates,  thus  warranting  their  pajing  more  for  the  fruit  than 
if  compelled  to  use  locally.  It  has  also  given  the  grower  a 
chance  to  allow  his  fruit  to  mature  and  color  up  before 
picking,  which  of  course  enhances  its  value.  Another  rea- 
son why  quick  service  has  been  advantageous  is  the  fact  of 
the  shipper  being  in  a  position  to  calculate  the  time  of 
arrival,  enabling  him  to  land  cars  in  the  different  markets 
on  the  best  shipping  date.  Every  market  has  its  poor  days 
for  the  sale  of  fruit,  which,  if  avoided,  makes  considerable 
difference  in  the  result — for  instance,  Fridays  and  Satur- 
dajs  are  very  bad  days  for  the  sale  cf  fruit  in  seme  mar- 
kets, while  in  others  these  same  days  are  the  best — and  if 
in  shipping  we  can  depend  on  schedule  time,  we  can  calcu- 
late cur  shipments  to  arrive  on  the  proper  dates.  There 
is  still  another  good  thing  in  favor  of  shorter  time,  viz.,  if  a 
car  shruld  arrive  on  a  diy  when  the  market  is  glutted,  if  the 
fruit  is  in  good,  sound  condition  in  consequence  of  quick  ser- 
vice, the  consignee  can  hold  same  until  next  day,  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  car  has  been  dawdling  along  on  its 
way,  and  the  fruit  is  overripe  and  in  bad  condition,  an  im- 
mediate sale  is  necessary,  no  matter  how  poor  the  maiket 
Our  experience  this  season,  as  to  condition  of  fruit  on 
arrival  at  destina.ion,  has  been  very  satisfactory;  in  fact,  we 
do  not  now  remember  of  even  one  car  having  arrived  in 
what  might  be  called  "  bad  order."  Last  season  we  ex- 
perienced several  complaints,  and  think  it  can  safely  be 
attributed  to  slow  service.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  large 
crop  in  ihe  East  would  materially  affect  the  sale  of  Cali- 
fornia 'ruits,  provided  our  fruits  are  what  they  should  be. 
The  reason  of  poor  sales  is  more  because  of  carelessness  in 
packing,  etc.,  than  of  an  excessive  eastern  crop.  Our 
peaches  will  bring  good  prices  at  all  times  if  in  proper 
condition,  no  matter  what  the  eastern  crop  may  be. 

The  improvement  in  the  service  this  season  has  certainly 
opened  up  new  markets  for  our  products,  as,  for  instance, 
the  matter  of  shipments  to  Europe,  which  with  the  old  ser- 
vice couldn't  be  considered.  We  can  land  fruit  in  London 
this  year  in  exactly  the  same  time  consumed  on  shipments 
to  New  York  in  other  years,  and  every  car  ol  fruit  forwarded 
to  Europe  deprives  some  American  market  of  that  much, 
thus  leaving  room  for  other  shipments  here.  We  think 
that  any  improvement  in  shipping  facilities,  whether  by 
shortening  the  time  or  in  lowering  rates,  will  make  itself 


felt  in  Placer  county.  It  will  most  certainly  encourage 
newcomers  to  invest  in  fruit  lands,  and  it  will  doubtless 
make  a  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  lands. 

Sincerely  regretting  my  inability  to  send  you  something 
more  to  the  purpose  than  I  feel  this  will  be,  I  am  very 
truly  yours,  F.  J.  MASON,  Manager. 

Oar  Fru  ts  in  England. 

The  whole  object  of  marketing  California  fruits  in  Great 
Britain  is  of  such  great  interest  to  our  producers  that  we 
quote  in  full  the  accounts,  written  wholly  from  a  British 
point  of  view  by  A.  Taylor  &  Son  of  Liverpool,  to  the  N. 
Y.  Fruit  Trade  Journal. 

On  Friday  the  12th  of  August,  1892,  the  second  con- 
sigi  ment  of  fresh  fruit  from  California  was  cffered  in  the 
salesroom  of  Jas.  Adam,  Son  &  Co.,  to  a  fairly  crowded 
market.  The  various  samples  of  pears,  peaches  and  plijms 
were  in  prime  condition,  and  the  demand  at  the  prices 
named,  was  good,  but  the  dealers  were  very  careful  not  to 
enter  keen  competition  by  outbidding  each  other,  but  pur- 
chased with  cauiion,  especially  so  far  as  the  pears  were 
concerneH,  as  the  French  crop  is  a  formidable  rival,  seeing 
the  carriage  is  high  by  comparison.  The  demand  was,  all 
circumstances  considered,  very  good,  and  the  prices  fair, 
ranging  from  95  to  12s  9-1  per  box  of  40  lbs.  The  peaches 
and  plums  sold  readily,  the  peaches  at  from  8s  to  95  9d  per 
box  of  20  lbs.  and  the  plums  at  9s  to  los  per  box  of  the 
same  weight.  The  vendors  not  being  able  to  realize  satis- 
factory prices  for  the  whole  parcel,  the  balance  unsold  were 
sent  to  the  London  market,  where  they  ate  in  higher  favor 
and  realize  better  prices.  We  bought  some  lots  of  pears 
for  our  local  trade  at  i  is  per  box,  containing  net  40  lbs.  of 
very  fine  pears,  but  next  day  we  found  very  few  buvers  at 
125  to  I2s  6d.  The  fruit  has  to  compete  with  the  French 
William  pear,  which  they  much  resemble.  We  are  selling 
the  French  pears  at  55  per  box  containing  45  good  pears, 
but  this  French  rival  to  California  fruit  will  not  be  of  long 
duration,  for  the  French  pear  crop  is  short,  and  in  any  case, 
would  soon  be  over  when  we  know  of  nothing  coming  for- 
ward to  compete  with  yours  till  next  season.  The  pears  so 
far  appear  to  be  the  only  fruit  that  can  compete  with  our 
home  or  Continental  fruit  in  the  lusciousness  of  its  taste. 
The  plums  peaches,  nectarines,  etc.,  in  some  instances  are 
as  fine  or  finer  in  their  appearance,  but  when  you  come  to 
the  tasting  or  eating  (and  that  is  what  they  are  foi-)  there 
is  absolutely  no  comparison,  the  English  beirg  so  superior. 
All  the  same  we  think  that  if  you  can  send  us  these  fruits 
when  cur  home  and  continental  supply  is  scarcer,  there  is 
a  great  and  profitable  future  before  the  exporters.  It  ap 
pears  that  the  fruit  should  not  be  nearly  ripe  when  gathered 
for  export  for  the  fruit  that  was  ready  to  use  when  landed 
very  soon  showed  signs  of  decay  upon  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  change  being,  we  presume,  so  great  from  the  re- 
frigerators, in  24  hours  you  would  not  think  it  was  the 
same  fruit,  this  too  the  experience  of  our  country  buyers, 
but  we  would  like  to  see  more  of  it  before  before  giving  a 
decided  opinion. 

At  our  saleroom  on  the  3d  inst.  we  have  to  report  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  demand  and  price  of  Bartlett 
pears.  Those  ex-Britannnica  sold  August  26  h,  we  paid 
14s  6d  per  case  for,  as  against  us  for  similar  pears  brrught 
on  the  I2ih  inst.  The  buyers  were  very  keen  on  the  Bart- 
letts  which  met  a  ready  sale  at  14s  6d.  The  Beurre  Hardy 
pears  we  ran  up  to  12s,  at  which  price  they  were  withdrawn. 
As  we  were  the  highest  bidder  the  vendor  privately  gave  us 
the  option  of  taking  them  at  about  13s  6d.  They  were 
sent  to  London  and  realized  next  day  15s  6d  per  case.  We 
sold  the  Bartletts  we  bought,  at  our  store  at  15s  6d  per 
case,  being  afraid  to  hold  them  owing  to  their  very  perish- 
able nature,  but  found  this  lot  kept  firm  longer  than  we  bad 
anticipated,  not  being  overripe,  until  the  Wednesday  fol- 
lowing the  sale,  when  we  had  quite  sold  out.  Wetook  a  doz- 
en boxes  from  a  friend  who  had  not  been  so  fortunate  in 
selling;  he  on  Wednesday  declared  them  in  perfect  con- 
dition, but  on  Tuesday  we  found  nearly  one-half  of  them 
worthless  which  shows  what  a  pity  it  is  that  the  fruit  is  not 
shipped  so  that  it  could  be  sold  cn  the  Monday  or  Wednes- 
day's sale,  thus  giving  us  all  the  market  days  of  the  week 
for  its  disposal  without  Sunday  intervening.  Sept.  3d 
sales  showed  a  still  more  decided  improvement,  although 
the  samples  were  somewhat  riper  than  last  week's.  H.^tch's 
extra  fancy  selected  Bartlett  pears  meeting  ^  ready  sale  at 
17s  per  case  containing  about  40  lbs.,  the  next  grade  brought 
15s  to  15s  3d,  whilst  the  Bcurres  were  indeed  more  hardy, 
brought  13^  9d  and  I4<!.  To  night  cur  unsold  B-.urres  are 
in  our  ordinary  store  whilst  our  Birtlttts  are  placed  in  our 
cool  cellar  to  try  and  save  them  over  Sunday.  The  rival 
to  the  Bartlett,  the  French  Wm.  has  now  entirely  disap- 
peared from  our  markets;  any  others  in  competition  are  not 
worth  mentioning,  so  that  fiom  this  week  forward  only 
land  them  in  proper  condition  and  success  is  certain  and 
assured,  but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  you  must 
pack  the  pears  in  boxes  strong  enough  to  do  without  what 
we  call  the  bilge  on  the  top,  and  in  many  instances  on  Ihe 
bottom.  We  consider  it  a  downright  piece  of  vandalism  to 
pack  this  beautiful  fruit  in  such  a  fashion  that  when  the 
top  of  the  case  is  taken  ( ff,  the  fruit  layer  is  bruised  and 
many  others  crushed  and  disfigured.  We  simply  frightened 
many  of  our  customers  away  when  we  took  off  the  top  and 
asked  from  I2s  to  155  per  box  for  the  damaged  and  dis- 
colored (ruit  we  exposed  to  view.  Grown  wiser  we  now 
open  the  side,  but  we  don't  feel  comfortable  while  we  aie 
selling,  for  we  know  the  evil  is  there  all  the  same  and  we 
don't  like  it.  The  wood  in  the  boxes  is  altogether  too  light 
to  carry  with  safety  40  lbs.  of  pears;  it  is  only  strong 
enough  for  a  20  lb.  package.  If  some  2otb.  boxes  were 
sent,  they  would  not  only  arrive  in  a  better  condition,  but 
they  would  meet  with  a  brisker  demand  in  our  saleroom 
and  a  readier  sale  in  our  stores,  for  there  are  scores  of 
storekeepers  who  would  gladly  give  more  in  proportion 
for  a  20  lb.  box  whose  business  would  not  allow  them  to 
buy  the  present  larger  parcels.  As  we  foreshadowed  in  our 
last  report,  the  California  peaches,  plums,  etc.,  are  at  pres- 
ent nowhere  in  comparison  or  in  competition  to  our  beauti- 


ful luscious  Eogli  f.'uitF,  but  unfortunately  these  will  not 
now  last  long.  Their  season  being  over,  wc  will  h^ive  noth- 
ing to  ( ffer  in  compeii  ion  to  your  p-oduciiun  until  our 
lethargic  and  long  benighted  countiy men  awake  to  a  full 
patriotic  sense  of  their  responsibiLties  ^nd  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  our  Islard,  which  accoiding  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
properly  cultivated  will  produce  the  finest  fruits  in  the 
world. 

Sept.  7,  1892.  The  pears  sold  on  the  2d  inst.,  and  which 
brought  such  fancy  prices  in  Liverpool,  did  not  average  so 
much  in  London  by  about  3s  6d  per  case,  compared  with 
Liverpool.  The  pears  of  this  shipment  being  the  ripest 
and  consequently  the  worst  keeping  yet  landed,  the  de- 
terioration was  so  rapid,  that,  on  the  Monday  following  the 
sale,  the  merchants  were  glad  to  sell  the  fruit  at  from  103 
to  14s  per  box,  for  which  they  had  paid  17s,  while  the  15s 
Bartletts  were  disposed  of  from  9s  to  14s.  Many  of  the 
retail  buyers  would  not  have  a  second  lot,  but  were  con- 
stantly asking  for  and  obtaining  allowances  for  the  wasty 
condition  of  the  fruit  they  had  bought.  But  the  Beurre 
Hardy  and  Beurre  Fancy,  after  being  eight  days  in  our 
store,  are  now  in  grand  condition,  some  ready  for  the  table 
now,  others  promise  to  keep  good  for  several  days  to  come. 
To  day  we,  with  several  of  our  best  cuitomers,  tasted  a 
few  ripe  samples  of  the  Beurres,  and  they  one  and  all  pro- 
nounced them  equal  to  the  best  specimens  ot  the  Bartletts. 

Sept.  10.  Yesterday  was  shown  at  our  saleroom  the 
finest  and  best  conditioned  California  pears  ever  seen  in 
this  country,  but  the  deceptive  state  ot  the  previous  ship- 
ment had  made  the  buyers  very  cautious  and  slow,  the  first 
lot  of  Hatch's  selected  40  lb  B  irtletts  being  sold  under  the 
hammer  at  13s  gd;  several  other  lots,  13s  6d,  13s  3d,  and 
finally  13s.  The  broker  withdrew  the  balance  upon  the 
offer  of  I2S  9d  and  sent  them  to  London.  In  addition  to 
Bartletts  at  13s  3d,  we  bought  the  Beurre  Hardys  at  16.  6d, 
and  the  Souvenir  de  Congress  at  iis  3d  per  box.  The 
offering  of  the  peaches  and  plums  and  their  whole  appear- 
ance was  a  mere  farce  in  the  face  of  the  splendid  English 
samples  now  in  our  market.  A.  Taylor  &  Son. 


Prof.  Hilgard  Observes  Alpine  Dairying. 

RiGI  SCHEIDEGG,  SWITZERLAND,  Sept.  12,  1892. 

To  the  Editor  : — It  may  interest  your  readers  to  hear 
something  about  summering  in  the  Alps,  by  way  of  com- 
parison with  a  corresponding  season  in  the  Sieira  Nevada, 
say  Lake  Tahoe  or  Conner  Lake.  I  am  now  near  the  end 
of  the  fi'th  week  of  my  stay  at  this  elevated  resort — one  of 
the  many  that  now  djt  the  Rigi  (pronounce  Ree  ghee), 
which  is  not  properly  one  mountain,  but  a  rather  abrupt 
horseshoe-bhTped  ridge  whose  highest  point,  the  "  Kulm," 
rises  to  about  6000  feet.  This  puint,  the  Scheidegg,  is 
about  icoo  feet  lower,  but  has  the  advantage  of  being  not 
a  mere  summit  but  a  flat-topped  ridge,  on  which  there  are 
pleasant  promenades  and  walks  on  grassy  slopes,  from  which 
you  have  magnificent  and  indefinitely  varied  views.  To 
southward  is  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps,  with  snow  covered 
summits  from  9000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  sea;  immedi- 
ately below,  on  the  south  and  east,  are  three  lakes — the 
classic  one  of  ihe  "Four  Cantons,"  that  of  Loweiz  and 
that  ot  Zug  {Zooif),  with  their  deep  blue  wa'er  and  constant 
trafific  of  passen'.;er  steamers,  which  from  this  height  look 
liWe  nutshells.   Four  weeks  ago,  after  several  days  of  warm 

Fohn"  (the  "  Souther,"  which  here  stands  in  place  of  cur 
hot  northers),  there  lay  between  the  snow-capped  summits 
and  the  green  pastures  of  the  foothills  a  broad  bind  of 
blackish  or  reddish-gray  lock,  varied  only  by  the  bluish 
glaciers  that  hang  down  even  to  the  valley  borders  and  are 
marked  with  dark  lines  that  at  this  distance  impress  you  as 
being  muddy  wagon-ruts,  but  are  really  ridges  of  stone 
blocks— debris  th.it  rolled  down  upon  the  ice-sheet  as  it 
moved  through  the  canyons  and  accumulate  at  its  end  as 
moraine  ridges.  The  Rigi  itself,  and  the  slopes  across  the 
lakes,  were  beautifully  green  with  a  dense  grass  turf  gay 
with  bright-colored  flowers,  among  which  the  bluebells,  the 
gentians,  both  blue,  red  and  yellow,  the  arnica,  the  scabious 
and  a  multitude  of  dandelion-like  flowers  were  conspicuous. 

All  that  has  been  changed  in  a  few  days,  when  rain  set 
in  that  at  this  altitude  soon  changed  into  snow.  For  a 
week  this  summit  has  been  wrapped  in  a  dense  cloud,  ex- 
cept for  an  hour  or  two,  occasionally,  when  rifts  showed 
the  mountains  to  be  mantled  in  white  clear  down  to  the 
green  pastures;  to  day,  the  sun  shines  once  more,  but  for 
a  thousand  feet  below  us  the  meadows  are  wh  te,  aud  flow- 
ers and  grass  are  borne  down  by  the  load  of  snow,  whi'e 
lower  down  the  slope  the  cows  pasture  as  usual  among  the 
chalets  that  are  promiscuously  scattered  on  the  mountain 
sides.  Up  here,  for  a  day  or  so,  the  cows  scraped  a  fair 
living  from  under  the  snow;  then  they  were  kept  in  the 
stable  and  fed  with  green  provender  that  had  been  cut  on 
the  steep  slopes  on  which  a  well-conditioned  and  prudent 
cow  would  not  risk  herself.  To  day,  they  are  being  fed 
with  hay  cut  from  the  same  kind  of  risky  ground,  that  has 
been  put  up  in  very  diminutive  stacks,  each  provided  with 
a  cenue-pole,  at  the  beginning  of  the  haying  season.  To- 
morrow, if  the  sunshine  continues,  the  snow  may  ail  be 
gone  and  the  cows  will  again  sally  forth  to  their  pastures 
which  will  (so  says  mine  host)  be  little  the  wor.=e  for  their 
chilly  experience.  The  flowers  also  will  again  raise  their 
heads  and  try  to  matuie  their  seed,  as  though  nothing  had 
happened. 

I  should  mention  that  this  locality  has  the  distinctinn  of 
beingaSiviss  Federal  Experiment  Station,  probably  the 
highest  now  occupied  anywhere,  its  chief  object  being  the 
testing  of  forage  and  pasture  plants,  and  of  hardy,  forest 
trees.  Of  both,  quite  a  variety  is  under  trial;  among  the 
latter  a  few  California  species,  but  not,  probably,  of  the  best 
selection.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel.  Dr.  F.  Stierlin- 
H  juser  (who  stands  hi  'h  in  the  councils  of  agriculture  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  winter  lectures  at  the  ag'icultural 
school  at  Luceine),  is  the  snpeiintendent  and  takes  great 
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interest  in  this  work;  his  special  y  is  dairying',  and  he 
makes  the  best  of  the  high  and  broken  ground  that  consti- 
tutes his  domain,  which,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  for  cat- 
tle, is  used  for  hay  and  pasture,  alternately,  each  season. 
His  experiments  have  shown  already  that  timothy  can  be 
grown  success'^uUy  at  this  altitude,  and  a  good  crop  of  oats 
is  now  being  cut  for  green  feed.  Even  a  cmp  of  potatoes, 
just  in  bloom,  has  been  buried  in  the  snow,  but  is  also  ex- 
pected to  recuperate,  since  the  temperature  has  at  no  time 
fallen  below  the  freezing  point. 

It  must  be  understood  that,  in  respect  to  rainfall,  the  al- 
pine region  of  Europe  differs  radically  from  our  Sierra  and 
Coast  ranges.  Summer  rains  ars  frequent  and  abundant, 
and  the  pleasing  contrast  between  green,  flowery,  succu 
lent  meadows  and  snowfields,  that  lends  such  a  special 
charm  to  the  mountain  scenery  of  Switzerland  and  Tyrol, 
is  due  to  this  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture,  supple- 
mented by  innumerable  brooks,  streamlets,  and  torrents 
that  have  their  origin  in  the  snowfields  and  glaciers.  From 
this  arises  the  fact,  surprising  at  first  blush,  that  the  alpire 
vegetation  is  largely  of  a  swamp  character,  and  that  sedges 
mingle  very  commonly  with  the  sweet  grasses.  Nay,  even 
the  pest  moss  occupies  not  inconsiderable  patches  on  this 
very  plateau,  mingled  with  heather  and  whortleberry,  as  in 
the  Scotch  highlands.  You  are  sorely  tempted  to  take  a 
seat  on  the  cushiony  hillocks  thus  formed  in  the  turf,  but 
unless  there  has  been  a  previous  week  of  dry  weather  you 
are  apt  to  find  yourself  admonished  to  rise  hastily  by  a  de- 
cidedly wet  and  cold  sensation.  But  the  slow  decay  of  the 
grass-roots  in  the  cool  climate  makes  the  turf  itselt  so  de 
lightfuUy  springy  and  cushiony  that  it  is  pure  pleasure  to 
walk  and  sprawl  upon  it  on  a  sunny  day.  These  turfy 
meadows  are  what  is  properly  called  "  Matten "  (mats), 
whi'e  a  property  composed  of  such  pastures  is  an  "  alp,"  a 
term  that,  it  will  be  noted,  should  not  properly  apply  to  the 
high,  rocky  and  snowy  ranges  at  all. 

The  grasses,  properly  so-caUed,  do  not  diflfer  widely  from 
those  mat  would  be  found  in  corresponding  localities  on 
the  higher  western  slopes  of  the  Cascade  range  in  Wash- 
ington; the  bulk  is  formed  by  relatives  of  the  June  grass, 
one  of  which  has  the  curious  habit  of  bearing  on  its  stem 
small  plantlets  instead  of  flowers  and  seeds,  these,  falling 
on  the  moist  ground,  at  once  take  root.  Aside  from  the 
grasses,  however,  numerous  other  plants  are  of  necessity 
cut  in  hay-making,  and  among  these  there  is  quite  a  num- 
ber that  are  considered  of  at  least  equal  value  with  the 
grasses  for  dairy  purposes.  In  fact,  a  pure  grass  hay  is 
not  considered  nearly  as  good,  especially  for  high-class 
cheese,  as  the  natural  mixed  growth  of  the  alps  which, 
however,  also  contains  commonly  a  number  of  weeds,  such 
as  dock,  plantain  and  others.  In  fact,  the  special  excel- 
lence of  the  flavor  of  the  cheese  of  certain  localities  is  di- 
rectly attributed  to  the  herbage  admixed  to  the  grasses, 
whether  in  pasture  or  hay.  Among  these,  the  ladies'  man- 
tle {Alchemilla)  is  especially  noted  as  increasing  the  fat- 
content,  or  butter  yield,  of  milk,  and  is  eagerly  cropped  by 
cows.  It  can  hardly  be  doubtful  that  corresponding  differ- 
ences occur  with  us,  and  that  the  question  of  mixed  growth 
for  dairy  pastures  and  dairy  hay  deserves  more  attention 
than  has  heretofore  been  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  United 
States.  To  an  American,  an  alpine  hay  and  haying  is  a 
curiosity  in  several  respects.  The  low  growth  acquired  by 
the  alp'ne  grasses,  at  best,  compels  very  close  cutting,  al- 
most shaving,  of  the  turf.  The  hay  consequently  consists 
chiefly  of  grass  leaves,  mostly  very  fine  and  slender,  with 
but  few  stems;  its  average  length  does  not  exceed  six  inches 
and  it  has  a  delicious  vanilla  (oew-mown-hay)  odor.  No 
wonder  the  cows  do  almost  as  well  upon  it  as  upon  the 
green  pasture  itself. 

But  now  can  people  affjrd  to  make  such  hay  ?  Only,  of 
course,  und?r  the  condition  of  extremely  low-priced  labor; 
those  performing  such  work  receiving  from  25  to  36  cents  a 
day,  with  board  and  lodging. 

With  the  temptation  of  this  magnificent  compensation 
before  them,  you  see  them  climbmg  about  on  the  steep, 
grassy  slopes  handling  a  primitive  looking  scythe  which, 
however,  is  kept  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  since  otherwise  it 
would  not  cut  the  thin,  flexible  grass  leaves.  To  swing  this 
implement  eflfirtively  and  not  lose  one's  b:4lance  on  slopes 
too  steep  for  grazing,  that  many  a  man  would  decline  to 
climb  when  remetnbering  that  a  slip  of  the  foot  may  mean 
a  tumble  of  say  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet,  is  a  feat 
not  learned  in  a  day;  its  mere  contemplation  makes  nervous 
people  feel  giddy.  In  fair  haying  weather,  not  too  windy, 
the  cut  grass  is  left  on  the  ground,  on  which  it  was  mown,  to 
dry;  but  often  it  is  raked  of!  green  to  a  lower  level  where  it 
is  spread  to  dry  in  a  sheltered  place.  There  it  may  be  put 
up  in  diminutive  stacks;  but  the  material,  green  or  dry,  is 
commonly  got  together  by  making  it  up  into  loads  of  150  to 
180  pounls,  placed  on  coarse  nets  pinned  into  the  g  ound 
at  their  edges.  These  are  then  drawn  together  and  so 
form  a  manageable  bundle,  which  is  carried  on  manback 
wherever  wanted.  A  person  curious  to  know  how  such 
bundles  are  handled  by  the  men  on  steep  slopes  may  wit- 
ness something  like  this:  The  bundle  is  laid  flat  against 
the  slope  at  some  point  where  a  good  footing  may  be  had 
a  few  feet  below;  then  the  man  leans  backward  against  it 
and  grasps  it  with  both  hands;  then  by  the  use  of  abdomi- 
nal muscles  that  an  athlete  might  envy,  he  raises  himself  to 
an  erect  position,  gets  his  balance  and  then,  slowly,  step  by 
step,  ascends  the  slope  above  him  with  his  load.  Dr 
Stierlin  has  reduced  this  laborious  mode  of  carriage  to  a 
minimum  by  stretching  a  wire  cable  from  the  summit  down 
to  his  most  productive  hay-grounds,  from  which  the  bundles 
come  up  by  means  of  a  running  pulley  carrier. 

The  cows,  whose  substance  is  thus  laboriously  provided 
for,  are  all,  of  course,  of  the  grayish-brown  or  dun-colored 
alpine  breed;  a  well-proportioned,  sturdy,  hardy  race,  very 
gentle  and  intelligent;  the  large  ears  conspicuously  white- 
hairy  within,  forming  the  most  striking  portion  of  the  ani- 
mal when  it  is  looking  at  you.  Their  milking  qualities  are 
not  extraordinary;  the  average  of  40  cows  during  the  sum- 
mer campaigns  of  several  years  on  Dr.  Stierlin's  pastures 
here  has  been  about  9}  liters  per  day,  or  between  2\  and 
2^  gallons;  total  solids,  12^  to  14  per  cent;  fat,  3^  to  4  per 
cent.    The  milk  is  therefore  ri  h;  it  has  not  quite  the  neu- 


tral taste  of  our  grass-fed  milk,  but  a  slight  special  fl  ivor, 
doubtless  due  to  the  mixed  h-rbage  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived. A  centrifuge  driven  by  hand  does  the  creaming; 
the  butter,  rather  light-colored  for  grass-fed,  is  delicious 
and  high-fl tvore^l — regular  "gilt-edge."  It  is  the  more 
important  as,  with  honey,  rolls,  milk  and  coffee,  it  forms 
the  regular  European  breakfast,  of  which  eggs,  steak  and 
chops  fjrm  no  part  unless  specially  ordered.  The  skim 
milk,  so  far  as  it  is  rot  consumed  by  the  calves  (out  of  a 
squire,  queensware  pot  with  rubber  teat)  is  correctly  made 
into  cheese,  which  forms  a  staple  article  of  home  diet.  In 
fact,  in  the  chalets,  the  "  meagre  "  cheese  quite  commonly 
stands  in  lieu  of  bread,  while  the  rich,  made  of  whole  milk 
and  aged  somewhat,  serves  as  the  condiment.  From 
former  experience,  I  cannot  say  I  admire  this  diet;  but  the 
''  Seuven  "  seem  to  thrive  upon  it.  I  am  told  that  a  good 
many  of  these  alpine  "cowboys"'  have  emigrated  from  this 
neighborhood  to  the  Pacific  coast.  If  so,  they  have  doubt- 
less by  this  time  changed  their  ideas,  both  as  to  diet  and 
compensation.  E  W  Hilgard. 


(She  jStock  ^f<^. 


Sheep  and  Pigs  at  State  Pair. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

During  the  many  years  that  we  have  attended  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair  we  do  not  remember  having  seen  the  pens 
so  well  filled  with  sheep  and  pigs  as  they  were  this  year. 

Undoubtedly,  owners  of  sheep  have  every  encourage- 
ment to  bring  forward  representatives  of  their  respective 
flocks  owing  to  the  high  prices  they  have  been  realizing,  not 
only  on  pure-bred  ram>  of  the  various  breeds,  but  for  cross- 
breeds and  high  grades,  while  consumers  of  mutton  also 
experience  something  in  regard  to  the  higher  prices  paid 
now  than  in  times  past,  even  admitting  that  there  has  been 
considerable  improvement  in  quality. 

It  is  this  high  priced  mutton  that  has  induced  many 
owners  of  sheep  to  make  some  change  in  the  class  of  sheep 
bred  by  giving  more  attention  to  the  production  of  mutton 
than  was  formerly  given;  meanwhile,  not  forgetting  the 
pecuniary  benefits  of  a  good  fleece. 

The  breed  that  has  been  most  drawn  upon  for  a  cross  to 
bring  about  this  combination  is  the  Shropshire,  of  whieh 
very  large  importations  have  been  made  from  England  to 
the  United  States  within  the  last  few  years. 

Has  the  thing  been  overdone,  or  is  it  about  to  be  over- 
done, as  has  been  the  case  with  so  many  other  classes  of 
live  stock,  in  which  high  prices  have  proved  a  strong  temp- 
tation for  those  importers  who  are  not  breeders  to  reject 
the  selection  of  inferior  animals  for  importation  ? 

An  English  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
writes  : 

"  Most  unsatisfactory  prices  are  made  at  the  sales  and 
lettings  of  pedigree  sheep,  which  always  come  off  at  this 
season.  Perhaps  the  chief  depreciation  is  among  the 
Cotswolds,  but  Oxfordshires  and  Shropshires  share  the  fall 
to  a  great  extent.  Like  most  matters,  the  thing  has  been 
overdone ;  but  there  may  also  be  one  or  two  other  causes  at 
work,  chief  among  which  is  the  unsatisfactory  price  for 
ordinary  flocks  at  present." 

Whether  this  should  be  taken  by  flock- masters  as  a  "note 
of  warning,"  or  as  a  mere  temporary  setback  in  prices,  time 
alone  will  tell,  but  in  a  later  English  exchange,  we  have 
very  discouraging  reports  of  the  sales  of  some  imported  fine 
wool  sheep  in  Australia,  which  entailed  great  loss  on  the 
importers,  while  the  average  price  of  Merino  rams  sold  at 
the  Sydney  ram  sales  in  1892  is  much  below  the  average  of 
the  last  ten  years. 

Of  Shopshire  sheep  at  the  State  Fair  there  were  only  two 
exhibitors,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Glide  and  T.  B.  Hall,  both  of 
Sacramento. 

McGlide  had  also  a  number  of  French  Merinos,  which, 
with  his  Shropshires,  were  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  sheep  on  the  ground. 

Excepting  with  the  last-named  breed,  there  was  no  com- 
petition whatever  in  the  sheep  classes.  Geo.  Bement  & 
Son  had  a  few  Southdowns,  Mr.  F.  Bullard  had  a  goodly 
number  of  his  Spanish  Merinos,  amd  Mr.  Glide  had  the 
French  Merino  classes  all  to  himsel*',  just  as  Mr.  C.  P. 
Bailey  had  with  his  recently  imported  Persian  or  fat-tailed 
sheep. 

These  formed  a  novel  sight,  and  we  presume  there  were 
few,  if  any,  people  present  who  had  ever  seen  sheep  of  that 
kind  before.  They  had  not  recovered  from  the  depleting 
effects  of  the  long  journey  they  had  had  by  sea  and  land, 
consequently  looked  thin  of  carcass  and  long  on  the  leg. 

The  tail  really  seemed  to  be  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  carcass.  It  looked  and  felt  as  if  it  might  be  from  20  to 
30  pounds  weight  on  some  of  the  animals  and  will  probably 
grow  to  heavier  weights  when  well  fattened,  as,  judging 
by  the  general  appearance  and  form  of  the  animals,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  fat  goes  into  the  tail.  The  wool  is  of  a 
very  heavy  nature  and  will  bear  being  improved  upon  to  an 
unlimited  extent. 

Mr.  Bailey  also  had  a  number  of  his  Angora  goats  on 
exhibition,  with  Mr.  Isaac  Lee  of  Florin  for  a  competitor. 

SWINE. 

Geo.  Bement  &  Son  exhibited  some  good  specimens  of 
the  Essex  breed  ;  and  Mrs.  M  L.  Ecles  of  Los  Angeles 
some  small  Yorkshire  whites,  to  which  special  premiums 
were  awarded,  there  being  no  provision  made  for  pigs  of 
that  breed  in  the  regular  premium  list. 

In  the  Poland  China  classes  there  were  only  two  compet- 
itors, P.  H.  Murphy  of  Brighton  and  J.  Melvin  of  Davis- 
ville.  Both  showed  some  good  pigs,  among  which  the 
premiums  were  pretty  evenly  divided.  It  was  m  the  Berk- 
shire classes  that  there  was  the  strongest  competition,  there 
being  six  exhibitors,  three  of  them  residents  of  Sacramento 
county  and  one  each  from  Los  Aigeles,  S  .nta  Clara  and 
Matin  counties.  Both  Mr.  Alfred  Seale  of  Mayfield  and 
J.  E.  Lucas  of  San  Rafael  exhibited  stock  recently  bought 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Andrew  Smith  of  Redwood  city. 


They  were  about  equally  successful  in  getting  prizes,  taking 
three  of  the  four  sweepstakes  premiums  offered  ;  L  Waite 
of  Perkins  taking  that  for  best  boar. 

Sessions  &  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  made  a  good  exhibit  and 
took  fully  as  many  premiums  as  any  other  exhibitor  of 
Berkshires. 

Thus  ends  one  of  the  most  successful  fairs  ever  held  in 
the  State,  especially  for  horses,  sheep  and  swine. 

LIVE  STOCK  AT  THE  WORLD  S  FAIR. 

The  next  great  attraction,  after  the  Christmas  fat  stock 
shows  will  be  the  world's  fair  in  1893,  entries  for  which  in 
the  cattle  and  horse  department  will  close  June  15'h;  for 
sheep  and  swine,  July  is'.;  dogs.  May  20th;  poultry  and  pet 
stock  July  15th;  and  fat  stock  August  ist,  1893. 

There  are  some  liberal  extra  nurses  hung  out  for  exhibi- 
tors of  cattle;  for  Short-horns,  $6,000  in  added  prizes  and 
Herefords,  $5  500,  besides  extras  from  other  breeders  asso- 
ciations of  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  bringing  the  added  amount 
up  to  $50000,  which,  added  to  the  $150,000  appropriated 
by  the  exposition  company  for  live  stock  makes  a  very 
attractive  premium  list,  divided  as  follows  :  Cattle,  $34,045; 
horses,  $59,850;  sheep,  $16,512;  swine,  $22.285;dogs,  $3,920 
poultry  and  pet  stock,  $9  265 

The  live  stock  exhibition  will  open  with  a  dog  show  on 
June  I2tb,  and  Chief  Buchanan  has  received  assurances 
that  it  will  be  the  greatest  kennel  exhibit  ever  held. 


No  Pleuro  Pneumonia. — Secretary  Ru^-k  issued  on 
September  26th,  his  proclamation  that  the  United  States 
is  now  free  from  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  official  proclama- 
tion has  been  delayed  until  six  full  months  from  the  occur- 
rence of  the  last  case,  on  which  occasion  the  animal  found 
diseased,  as  well  as  all  others  with  which  it  had  been  in 
contact,  were  at  once  purchased  and  slaughtered,  the 
premi-es  being  quarantined  to  alt  ca'tle  from  that  date  to 
the  present  time.  Although  in  many  cases  four  months 
is  regarded  as  sufficient,  this  extension  of  the  period  of 
complete  immunity  from  four  to  six  months  was  adopted  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  most  conservative  and  apprehensive  that 
the  grounds  for  the  present  proclamation  were  ample  and 
its  issue  and  the  raising  of  quarantine  in  the  United  States 
for  this  disease  thoroughly  justified  by  the  facts.  The  in- 
spection system  adopted  by  the  Department  has  been  main- 
tained in  full  force  and  efficiency  in  those  districts  hereto- 
fore infected  during  that  period.  The  seaboard  and 
frontier  inspection  and  all  necessary  cattle  quarantine  will 
be  strictly  enforced  and  there  being  no  possibility  of  the 
occurrence  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  save  by  its  in- 
troduction from  foreign  countries,  the  country  may  con- 
gratulate itself  upon  the  removal  of  all  apprehension  for  its 
cattle  interests  on  the  score  of  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
monia. 


History  of  October  Weather. 

Lieutenant  John  P.  Finley  In  charge  of  the  weather  office 
in  this  city  has  issued  the  following: 

The  month  of  October  may  exhibit  all  of  the  variations 
in  precipitation  which  characterize  the  "dry"  and  "wet" 
seasons,  from  the  entire  absence  of  rain  to  more  than  seven 
times  the  normal  amount  of  about  one  inch.  During  the 
past  41  years  no  rain  has  fallen  in  October  in  1850,  1855, 
1861,  1863,  1866,  1870  and  only  a  trace,  or  an  amount  too 
small  to  measure,  in  1887  The  heaviest  falls  of  rain  oc- 
curred as  follows:  1849,3  14  inches;  1854,  2  41;  1853,  274; 
1874,2.69:1876,336;  1882,  266;  1884  2,55;  1889,  728 
inches.  The  records  do  not  justify  the  establishment  of 
any  periodicity  in  rainfall  during  October  which  would  per- 
mit of  a  long-range  forecast  as  to  years  of  heavy  and  light 
precipitation,  except  to  say  that  the  former  do  not  follow 
each  other  without  an  interval  of  at  least  one  year,  and 
usually  about  four,  but  may  reach  a  period  of  ten  years. 
The  probability  of  rainy  days  is  m^re  than  twice  as  great 
as  in  September,  but  the  average  cloudiness  is  slightly  less 
than  during  that  month  owing  to  a  diminution  in  the 
prevalence  of  fog  and  the  occurrence  of  more  southerly 
winds. 

The  maximum  temperature  has  ranged  from  72  degrees 
in  1 88 1  to  87  degrees  in  1887,  1888  and  1889.  The  aver- 
age at  about  79  degrees  shows  a  decrease  of  3  degrees 
from  September. 

The  minimum  temperature,  or  that  which  occurs  between 
midnight  and  morning,  has  ranged  from  45  degrees  in 
1881  to  52  degrees  in  1876  and  1885,  the  average  being 
slightly  lower  than  in  September. 

Grapes  at  the  University  Station.— Foreman  R. 
D.  Cruickshank  of  the  University  of  California  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  brought  to  the  county  fair  a  most  re- 
markable collection  of  grapes  and  cereals  from  the  Paso 
Robles  station.  The  collection  comprises  77  varieties  of 
grapes,  the  major  portion  of  which  are  imported,  including 
those  of  the  following  types:  Bordeaux,  Burgundy, 
southern  French  red,  sou  hern  French  white,  Sauterne 
Rhenish  red,  Sauterne  Rhenish  white,  Hungarian,  Austrian, 
Tyrolean,  north  Italian,  port,  sherry,  madera,  table  and 
raisin  white,  table  black  and  red.  The  grapes  are  all 
plainly  labeled  and  the  opportunity  should  not  be  lost  of 
carefully  inspecting  this  wonderful  collection,  as  it  affords 
intending  planters  a  chance  of  selecting  the  best  varieties. 
Mr.  Cruickshank  kindly  pointed  out  to  us  a  grape  called 
the  Muscatello  fino,  and  having  tasted  it  and  pronounced 
it  the  finest  we  ever  tasted,  he  for  comparison  let  us  try  an 
excellent  common  variety  known  as  the  California  Mai- 
voisie.  It  did  not  taste  like  a  grape  at  all  after  the  Musca- 
tello fino.  Most  of  the  varieties  shown  are  of  wine-making 
qualities  and  it  is  amusing  to  witness  the  interest  taken  by 
the  Germans  and  Swiss,  who  recognize  such  names  as  the 
Aff  nihaller,  Gewariz,  Franirer,  etc.  The  grain  and  grass 
occupies  nearly  one  side  of  the  west-wing  of  the  pavilion 
and  is  not  only  a  masterpiece  in  husbandry,  but  the  shape 
in  which  it  is  displayed  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank's  artistic  skill.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
samples  are  grown  without  irrigation,  and  this  is  an  offsea- 
son.— San  Louis  Obispo  Tribune. 
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Continued  from  page  292. 
paxage  by  the  Legislative  Oommittee  o(  the  Natioaal  Oraoge 
hav3,  in  mo«t  instanoes,  failed  to  become  laws.  The  reasoo 
for  this  ii  apparent  to  any  observant  pareon.  It  will  ever  be 
■0  I  fear,  aa  long  aa  farmers  choose  some  one  not  of  their  own 
or'a  kindred  calling  to  represent  them.  L^k  blaoksmitba  and 
carpenters,  let  bricklayers  and  miners,  let  bootmakers  and 
tailors,  let  farmers  and  their  employen,  In  short,  let  all  those 
who  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows  eat  bread,  nnite  with  the  one 
common  pnrpose  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  onmber, 
and  there  will  bs  more  of  healthy  legislation  and  lets  of  an- 
bealthy  legislators. 

K  )W,  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying,  or  as  thirk- 
in^,  that  all  of  our  present  laws  or  lawmakers  are  bad.  Not 
80  at  all.  Oa  the  contrary,  many  of  oar  laws  are  goo4,  and 
many  of  onr  lawmakers  are  pure  and  honest  men.  The  trouble 
is,  that  too  many  of  our  la^s  are  made  in  the  Interests  of 
private  lodividnals  and  corporations,  and  too  many  of  our 
lawmakers  are  the  paid  attorneys  and  employes  of  such  cor- 
porations. 

There  are  few  people  who  would  think  of  sending  a  farm 
laborer  to  the  legislature,  no  mitter  how  good  a  man  be  is  or 
how  fully  competent  to  do  the  work  expected  of  him.  And  yet 
these  same  farmers  and  artisans  will  very  readily  turn  to,  and 
help  elect  a  man  who  has  no  other  employment  or  qaalifioa- 
tion  than  that  of  a  paid  employe  of  a  corporation.  Nor  does 
this  fact  hurt  the  man  in  any  way,  provided  he  is  competent, 
honest  and  worthy.  Hit,  in  the  fir«t  instance,  it  is  used  to 
keep  down  worthy  and  efSjIent  men,  while,  in  the  second  in- 
stance, it  too  often  is  aged  to  boost  and  advance  nnworthy  and 
incompetent  men.  Let  us,  as  a  thoughtful  and  conservative 
element  in  the  county  and  State  in  which  we  live,  nse  onr 
knowledge,  onr  icflaenoe  and  onr  votes,  at  all  |times,  in  the 
direction  of  good  government,  rather  than  in  the  direction  of  a 
party  victory, 

NATIONAL  OBANGE. 

It  is  nnneoessary  for  me  to  report  to  yon.  In  detail,  what  was 
done  at  the  last  session  of  the  Nitional  Urange.  That  work 
was  done  almost  a  year  ago,  and  each  of  yon  has,  no  doubt, 
read  the  Journal  of  Proceedings.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  much 
important  work  for  the  npbailding  of  the  Order  was  done. 
H  adqaarters  for  members  of  the  Order  who  visit  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago,  in  189.3,  were  ordered,  and  the  Etecntive 
Committee  of  the  National  Grange  were  directed  to  provide  for 
lectures,  bureaus  of  information,  cereal  exhibits,  and  snob 
other  details  as  will  make  the  world  know  there  is  an  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  an  Atierloan  sg'-icultnrlst.  Full  particu- 
lars of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Executive  Cammittee  of  the 
National  Orange,  and  what  the  membership  who  vitit  Chicago 
may  expect,  will  be  made  at  the  next  session  of  the  National 
Grange,  soon  to  convene  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

I  must  not  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  saying  a 
word  to  yon  about  the  importance  of  the  Columbian  Exhibi- 
tion. It  is  going  to  be  the  grandest  exhibit  ever  made  by  a 
civilized  nation.  As  a  means  of  education,  of  eetibliehing 
international  friendships,  and  of  gaining,  in  a  short  time,  for  a 
nominal  expense,  the  best  insight  into  the  progress  of  onr 
time,  there  is  no  estimate  too  high  to  be  placed  npon  this  fair. 
By  all  means,  I  want  to  urge  every  farmer  in  California  to  so 
husband  his  resonrces  that,  with  his  entire  family  (for  the 
youngest  as  well  as  the  eldest  will  derive  bene6t),  be  may  at- 
tend the  World's  C>lumbian  Exhibition.  Don't  sacrifice 
health,  don't  defraud  an  honest  creditor,  but  at  almost  any 
other  sacrifice,  take  the  family  to  Chicago  In  1893.  And,  in 
this  connection,  it  a£f3rds  me  pleasure  to  say  that  one  of  the 

members  of  our  Order — one  of  the  members  of  this  body  B  o. 

H,  M.  La  Rue,  Past  Master  of  Sacramento  Grange,  has  been 
honored  with  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  viticultural 
display  of  this  great  exposition.  We  can,  therefore,  all  of  us 
feel  at  home  when  we  attend  the  fair.  Let  ut,  as  a  body,  lend 
our  brother  a  helping  hand,  and  give  that  word  of  cheer  which 
will  make  his  duties  pleasant  and  hie  labors  the  more  suc- 
cessfnl, 

woman's  work. 


In  accordance  with  resolutions  of  this  body,  a  Committee  on 
Woman's  Work  has  baen  appointed.  The  work  of  that  com- 
mittee is  among  the  most  important  of  any  to  be  done  by  the. 
Orange;  for  the  influence  of  the  mother,  of  the  wife,  of  the  sister 
and  of  the  sweetheart  is  coexistent  with  the  thoughts,  actions, 
power  and  prosperity  of  man.  The  power  of  woman,  and  it  Is 
nearly  always  a  power  in  the  right  direction,  is  nnmeasurable. 
By  a  sign,  by  a  word,  yes,  and  very  often  merely  by  her  presence, 
a  man  has  been  saved  from  utter  ruin,  by  the  woman  who 
loved  and  advised  him,  or  whom  he  loved  and  respected.  There 
is  no  wonder  the  Grange  has  been  a  success.  Toe  mere  fact 
that  women  are  at  every  meeting  is  a  perfect  guarantee  of  the 
success  of  the  Grange,  Woman's  work  is  coexistent  with  the 
prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  the  G.-ange.  Let  her  be  fully 
awake  to  the  responsibility  that  is  hers,  and  fully  competent 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  now  and  hereafter  will  devolve 
npon  her, 

ORANQE  CANVASS. 

E  >rly  in  the  spring  of  1892,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Cillfornla  State  Grange  determined  on  a  thorough  campaign  of 
the  State,  To  bring  this  about  in  the  moat  economic  and 
useful  way,  the  entire  State  was  divided  into  districts,  and 
two  or  more  speakers  were  detailed  for  each  meeting.  lu  all 
bat  two  oases,  the  speakers  charged  nothing  for  their  servloeaj 
but  the  committee  indsted  on  paying  all  necessary  expenses  of 
spaakers  when  same  were  presented  in  the  form  of  an  Itemizad 
bill. 

The  good  results  of  these  meetings  are  well  known  to  each  of 
you.  I  would  suggest  that  this  or  some  other  form  of  field- 
work  b?  continued.  The  expense  of  such  work,  when  done  aa 
It  was  this  year,  is  purely  nominal,  while  the  benefits  are  full 
and  far-reaching.  For  the  expense  of  this  work,  you  are  re- 
spectfully referred  to  the  reoorts  of  the  Secretary,  Treasnrer 
and  Executive  Committee,  Njr  can  I  leave  this  subject  with- 
out returning  my  own  thanks,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Order,  to 
all  of  the  speakers  who  did  such  valiant  service  in  this  cause. 
Their  efforts  were  timely  and  redounded  to  the  good  of  the 
Order  as  well  m  to  their  individual  honor, 

WNASCES. 

The  funds  of  this  body  are  in  a  healthy  condition;  not  a  dol- 
lar has  been  expended  for  any  pnrpose,  nnless  those  In  charge 
of  the  funds,  expected  to  get,  100  oenU  in  return  for  the  Order 
they  represent.  In  this  connection  I  can  not  too  highly  com- 
mend the  honesty,  capacity  and  watchfulness  of  the  members 
of  the  Ereoutivfl  Committee,  They  have  been,  Individually 
and  collectively,  attentive  to  all  duties  and  have  most  worthily 
won  the  honor  of  *'  well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants."  In 


all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Grange,  they  have  been  unselfish, 
peraeverlog,  progressive  and  true.  The  term  of  Brother  Thomas 
McConnell  expires  by  limitation,  S9lect  bi^  snooessor  with 
care,  and  be  sure  you  get  as  good  and  worthy  a  man  for  the 

place. 

TRADE  OABD. 

Oar  arrangements  with  dealers,  whereby  they  are  to  furnish 
goods  to  members  of  our  Order  at  reduced  prices,  have  proved 
In  the  main  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Owing  to  the  geo- 
graphic conditions,  some  of  onr  Granges  have  not  been  able  to 
derive  as  much  benefit  from  the  Trade  Cird  plan,  as  others 
have  done. 

For  further  partioulars  on  this  subject  yon  are  referred  to 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  "  Trade  Card  plan  of 
Trading." 

OFriOIAL  ORGAN. 

Early  last  spring  the  Executive  committee  were  officially 
notified  by  Mr.  Alfred  Holman — manager  of  the  Dawey  Pdbliah- 
ing  Company,  who  are  the  owners  and  proprietors  of  the  Paciv 
ic  Rural  Press — that  that  paper  wonld  cease  to  become  the 
official  organ  of  the  State  Orange,  nnless  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee should  pay  a  monthly  subsidy  or  bonns,  for  the  work 
then  being  done  by  the  Rural  Press  in  behalf  of  the  Grange, 
A  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held.     The  subject  was  fully 
discussed  and  the  Committee  were  nnanimons  in  their  conclu- 
sion.    Bat  that  no  mistake  should  be  made  by  the  Committee, 
whereby  the  Order  wonld  be  injured,  they  adjourned  to  a 
future  date,  and  sent  invitations  to  all  the  Past  Masters  and 
others  of  the  State  Grange,  to  meet  with  them  In  a  friendly  dis- 
CQSsIon  of  the  situation.    A*;  the  appointed  time  there  was  a 
full  attendance  of  those  who  have  the  interests  of  the  Order  at 
heart.     It  was  the  nnanimons  voice  of  all,  that  the  Grange 
should  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Djwey  Pub- 
liehine  Company.    Therefore,  all  relations  existing  between  the 
Pacifc  Rural  Press  as  the  official  organ,  and  the  State  Grange 
of  California,  were,  with  a  mutual  and  friendly  understanding, 
severed.    Shortly  after,  arrangements  were  made  with  Brother 
H.  A.  Brainard  of  San  Jpse  Grange,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
Paei/ie  Tree  and  Vine,  and  Brother  Samuel  E  Watson  o'  Two 
Rock  Grange,  editor  and  manager  of  Orchard  and  Farm, 
whereby  these  two  papers — one  published  on  tne  first  of  each 
month,  the  other  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month — were  made 
the  official  organs.    This  arrangement  gave  a  semi-monthly 
official  organ,  without  any  expense  to  the  Stats  Grange.  The 
terms  and  conditions  of  subscription,  to  members  of  the  Order, 
have  been  made  known  to  each  of  yon  throngh  your  own 
Grange.     This  arrangement  holds  good  till  this  meeting  of  the 
State  Grange.    The  entire  subject  is  therefore  referred  to  you, 
with  a  hope  that  yon  will  give  it  that  careful  consideration  it 
deserves.     This  body  mutt  take  some  aotlon  at  this  sesBlon  if 
they  want  an  offijial  organ.    And  I  must  not  neglect  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  means  more  potent  for  the  dlEssmlnation  of 
useful  Information,  there  Is  no  power  so  useful  to  %bf  farmer 
as  the  power  of  the  pen  and  printing  press.    We  muit  have  an 
'ffioiol  organ.     It  ought  to  be  published  at  least  onee  a  week. 
D  >  what  seems  to  you  best  in  the  matter,  knowing  that  whatever 
your  decision  is,  the  Master  will  use  his  beet  efforts  to  make 
that  action  a  success.     Aot,  act  not  hastily  but  wisely.  More 
depends  than  you  may  imagine. 


COUNTY  DEPUTIES, 

have  been  appointed  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  Order. 
These  officers  have  many  duties  to  perform.  As  they  have  no 
pay  allowed  by  law  for  such  service,  I  find  they  do  not  take 
the  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Order  they  should  take.  I  hope 
this  body  will  take  some  action  looking  to  the  work  of  Oonnty 
Deputies,  and  preparing  the  way  whereby  the  O.der  may  be 
built  up  in  sections  where|it  is  not  to  be  found.  The  County 
Dji^nty  is  an  Important  factor  In  the  work  of  rebuilding  and 
upbuilding  the  O.der.  Give  thli  aubjeot  your  careful  oon- 
sideration. 

»REE  rural  delivery  OF  MAIL. 

This  Order,  throngh  its  National  Grange  is,  and  has  been, 
urging  Congress  to  give  a  free  delivery  of  mail  to  those 
whose  homes  are  on  the  farm.  We  believe  the  Government  can 
afford  to  do  this.  Post  Master  General  Wanamaker  says  the 
delivery  will  be  almost  quite  or  self-supporting,  But,  whether 
or  not  that  be  true,  we  are  now  helping  to  pay  for  four  or  six 
deliveries  per  day,  to  our  city  cousins  in  Chicago,  Boston,  New 
York,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  hundreds  of  other  cities. 
Why  not  let  them  help  pay  for  a  weekly,  semiweekly,  or  daily 
delivery  tons?  Thejaetioeof  the  case  aeema  too  plain  to  re- 
quire any  argument.  If  this  boiy  feels  as  I  feel,  they  will 
take  such  action  as  will  make  our  Members  of  Congress  know 
we  want  "Free  Rural  Mail  Daiivery." 

KDUOATION, 

D  on'e  let  any  one  inflaenoe  you  to  believe  that  this  part  of  the 
work  of  our  Order  is  accomplished.  We  may  now  have  better 
roads,  and  better  schools,  and  better  halls  and  better  Granges, 
with  larger  libraries  and  more  readers,  than  heretofore,  but 
still  the  work  of  education  is  not  done.  Let  It  go  on  till  there 
are  none  in  our  fair  land  who  want  to  do  their  neighbor  a  wrong, 
till  ignorance  has  been  throttled,  till  lawlessness  is  unknown, 
till  elections  are  honestly  conducted,  till  strikes  are  things  of 
the  past,  till  prejudice  is  dethroned,  till  virtue  is  always  re- 
warded, till  right  is  supreme  and  wrong  annihilated. 

Till  these  things,  and  many  more,  are  b.-onght  about,  there 
will  be  education  required  by  the  Grange,  And  there  will  be 
no  better  educator  in  all  this  broad  land  than  Subordinate 
Granges  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  May  the  time 
Boon  come,  when  the  world  will  recognize  the  fact,  that  our 
Order  is  an  educational  association  that  aids  all  sections,  and 
elevates  all  who  come  into  oontaot  with  it, 

NATIONAL  GRANGE  HOME.  • 

An  effort  worthy  in  every  way,  is  being  made  to  raise  funds 
whereby  a  permanent  building  may  be  constructed  for  the  nse 
of  the  National  Grange,  and  for  the  lasting  honor  of  the  O.der. 
1  his  body  ought  to  do  something  at  this  session  to  show  that 
fatrons  In  Caltfornia  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  project,  and 
are  willing  to  assist  in  the  noble  work  of  building  a  house  that 
will  provide  shelter,  protection  and  comfort  to  those  who  till 
helrte  """^^       """"'■■y        '"One"        »"d  PO" 

SnOOESTIONS  FOR  GOOD  OF  THE  ORDER. 

.  """O'""""?  'his  paper,  to  offar  a  few  hints; 

not  with  any  desire  to  dictate,  bnt  rather  to  have  this  body 
take  aotlon.    We  must  aot,  and  aot.  and  aot.  If  we  wonld  sno- 

First,  then,  let  the  State  Grange  of  California  spe  to  it  that 
Mto6«-  Orange  duly  observes  the  fourth  day  of  De. 


Second,  let  S:ate  Grange  offioers  be  more  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  Order  during  the  fifty-one  weeks  when  the  Stat* 
Grange  is  not  in  session. 

Third,  arrange,  at  this  time,  If  possible,  for  a  big  State 
Grange  picnic,  in  the  coming  early  spring. 

Fourth,  provide  for  the  best  and  most  economic  way  of  mak« 
ing  a  Grange  campaign  of  the  entire  State. 

Fifth,  See  that  Farmers'  Institutes  are  more  numerously  held. 

Sixth,  nrge  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  give  the  farmers  of 
this  State  a  more  liberal  recognition  in  the  many  appointmentf 
at  his  disposal. 

Seventh,  have  a  committee  of  good  men  at  Saoramento,  dnring 
the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  give  information  oon- 
cerning  agriculture,  and  to  urge  the  passage  of  certain  needed 
and  reform  legislation. 

Eighth,  let  this  body,  at  this  session,  examine  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  State  Constitntlon,  to  be 
voted  npon  this  fall,  at  the  general  election,  and  let  such  action 
be  taken  by  this  body  as  will  inform  the  farmers  of  the  Stats 
what  their  interest  is  In  this  matter. 

Ninth,  take  such  further  action,  after  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  Patrons'  Aid  Association,  as  to  you  may  seem  wise. 

Tenth,  provide  a  plan,  whereby  the  work  of  County  Deputy 
may  be  more  thoroughly  done,  and  more  liberally  remunerated. 

Eleventh,  encourage  public  Grange  meetings,  being  always 
sure  to  have  a  good  program,  and  competent  speakers, 
readers,  singers  and  actors,  to  insure  snooess.  Nothing  sno- 
oeeds  like  success. 

Twelfth,  send  the  Grange  Missionary  throngh  the  length  and 
breadth  of  California.  There  is  much  work  for  him  to  do. 
Many  farmers  oneht  to  have  the  light,  health,  assistance  and 
cheer  which  the  Grange  can  furnish. 

Thirteenth,  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  orders  and 
associations  that  are  opposed  to  wrong;  that  stand  for  tha 
right;  that  raise  the  fallen  and  care  for  the  helpless;  that  work 
for  a  principle  rather  than  for  a  payment;  in  short,  let  as  join 
hands  with  all  those  that  can  see  good  in  their  fellow  beings, 

OUR  DEAD, 


Since  last  we  met,  the  "icy  hand  "  has  plucked  from  oor 
midst  some  of  those  we  honored  and  loved.  As  silently  as  the 
shadows  move,  they  were  transported  from  onr  earthy  Grange, 
Their  faces  we  shall  see  no  more  forever,  bnt  their  love  and 
their  work  for  this  Order  will  be  with  ns  while  life  lasts, 

Bro.  Wm.  M.  Ireland,  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Order  and 
ex-Secretary  of  the  National  Grange,  has  been  called  to  hli 
"iasthome."  This  Grange  can  well  afford  to  dedicate  a  memorial 
page  to  one  who  waa  so  zealous  as  be  was  for  the  Order  of  Patrons 
of  Husbandry.  Among  th"se  of  onr  members  who  have  crossed 
the  "dark  river"  since  the  last  meeting,  all  will  remember  oar 
venerable  and  respected  b-other,  Thos.  T.  Hooper.  We  well 
remember,  at  the  session  last  year,  how  his  step  faltered,  and 
how  his  body  trembled;  bnt  we  also  remember  bow  his  heart 
faltered  not,  and  his  love  for  the  Grange  was  undiminished. 
Green,  ever  green  be  his  grave,  while  peace  be  to  his  ashes. 

And  Sister  N.  A.  Ailing  of  Stockton  Grange,  onr  sweet 
singer,  has  been  summoned  to  the  Grange  choir  above.  The 
melody  of  her  voice  was  snrpassed  by  the  melody  of  her  life. 
We  knew  her  at  her  farm  home,  when  two  sweet  girls,  a 
bright  boy  and  a  loving  father  and  husband,  were  wont  to 
meet  in  sweet  communion.  How  ofteol  oh,  bow  ofteni  have 
we,  since  her  death,  thought  of  that  now  lonesome  house,  that 
saddened  husband,  those  motherless  children.  May  God,  in 
his  goodness,  care  for  all. 

But  the  list  of  the  good  and  the  trne  who  have  left  ns  Is  yet 
incomplete;  for  we  find,  on  rollcall,  that  these  virtuous,  love* 
able,  worthy  friends — brothers  and  sisters — do  not  respond.  As 
we  have  said  of  B''0ther  Hooper  and  Sister  Ailing,  so  say  we 
of  each  of  these — Sister  P.  Peterson  of  Antelope  Grange  and 
Sister  A.  J.  Woods  of  Tulare  Orange. 

B-o.  H.  Davenport,  for  many  years  the  venerable  Chaplain 
of  Sacramento  Grange,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Order  in  Oalifornia,  has  been  called  to  his 
Father's  mansion  during  the  past  year. 

Let  suitable  resolutions  be  prepared,  appropriate  devotional 
services  held,  and  the  memorial  page  dedicated  to  those  who 
have  left  ns. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  brief  review  of  the  year's  work  gives  the  following:  New 
Granges  organized,  viz.,  Madera,  New  Hope,  Independent;  and 
the  following  named  have  been  reorganized:  Wheatland,  Peta* 
lama. 

A  thorongh  canvass  of  the  State,  in  behalf  of  the  Order,  has 
been  made  by  competent  speakers,  at  a  nominal  expense  to  the 
State  Grange. 

The  change  of  official  organ  was  made  without  any  friction  or 
personal  feeling.  The  Representatives  of  the  State  Grange 
have  been  hospitably  received  and  welcomed  by  members  of  the 
Order  wherever  they  have  gone. 

There  was  in  the  treasury  of  the  California  State  Grange,  on 
the  l^t  day  of  September,  1892,  the  following  amounts:  Gen- 
eral Fund.  $660  89;  Lecture  Fund,  $1695.63;  totol  amount 
on  band,  $2356.52. 

L°t  as  take  such  action  at  this  session  as  will  compel  candi- 
dates for  legislative  officers  to  know  what  we  need  in  the  way 
of  legislation,  and  will  encourage  them,  if  elected  by  our  votes, 
to  remember  as  and  our  interests  when  they  are  In  offioe. 

We  have  met  in  the  "Garden  City"  of  the  West  for  the  de- 
liberations of  another  annual  session.  This  is  a  city  noted  for 
its  beauty,  its  wealth  and  its  Intelligence.  Here,  we  find  the 
charming  electric  light,  the  speedy  electric  car,  and  the  purest 
and  beet  type  of  electric,  magnetic,  hospitable  men  and  women. 
Here,  schools  are  numerous,  churches  plentiful,  and  intelligence 
almost  universal.  Here,  the  eagle  of  America  may  well  want 
to  find  a  home  and  rear  an  offspring  noted  for  its  independence. 
Here,  all  that  is  progressive,  honest,  brilliant  and  American 
may  well  want  to  find  an  abiding  olace.  And  here  we  find  our- 
selves, on  invitation  of  San  Jose  Patrons  and  San  Jose  citizens, 
assembled  for  the  good  of  onr  Order.  Let  ns  att  with  magntiie, 
electric,  honest,  intelligent  purpose.  Let  no  one  go  away  and 
say,  "The  meeting  is  a  failure;"  let  no  harsh  word  be  uttered 
to  wound  a  sensitive  heart;  let  no  undue  haste  be  made,  yet  let 
no  time  be  lost  in  useless  labor.  Let  the  mantle  of  charity — 
which  each  one  shall  sometime  need — be  ready  to  cover  the 
mistakes  which  we  may  think  others  make.  Let  the  love  of 
Humanity  overshadow  the  love  of  self  or  of  local  section;  let 
Wisdom  speak,  while  Oonrage,  Virtue  and  Industry  listen; 
let  manhood  be  on  guard  at  the  outer  posts,  while  womanhood 
counsels  and  assists  at  all  onr  meetings.  Let  the  experiences 
of  the  past  j  oin  hands  with  the  Intelligence  and  honesty  of  the 
present,  to  the  end  that  what  we  do,  or  say,  or  think,  may  re- 
dound to  onr  honor  and  the  benefit  of  the  world  In  the  futwrt. 
In  short,  let  as  "act,  act  in  the  living  present,  heart  within 
and  Ood  o'erhead."  Fraternally  snbmltted. 

E.  W.  Davis. 


•etober  8,  1892. 
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OVERSEER'S  REPORT. 

)  the  OJieeri  and  Membert  of  California  State  Orange— 
B  Patbons:  The  flaeting  wings  of  Time,  unwearied  in 
r  flight  of  other  years,  again  bring  aa  to  the  crowning 
f  of  the  aeason — the  meeting  and  greeting  of  worthy  siaters 
brothers,  from  center  to  oironmferenoe  of  our  golden  State, 
while  hand  olaspa  hand,  and  love  warms  the  heart,  the 
ahines  forth  untrammeled  by  conventionality  or  creed,  and 
trials  and  tribalations  of  the  year— if  not  of  a  lifetime— 
ihaded  and  softened  by  a  mnte  sympathy  whioh  binds  ns 
it,  nearer  and  dearer,  in  oar  great  family  reunion, 
nee  our  last  parting  farewell  to  tbe  kindly  remembered  and 
e  patrons  and  people  of  H  y  wards,  many  eventful  incidents 
s  been  transcribed  upon  the  historic  page,  to  be  conned  with 
sure,  distrust  or  doubt,  when  gray  old  Time  shall  have 
id  yet  another  century  to  the  affairs  of  men;  and  in  all  this 
Qrange  has  played  no  unimportant  part,  baa  left  no  unre- 
ned  pledges,  and  has  lost  nothing  which  k  quarter  of  a  oen- 
■of  education  in  unselfishness,  humanity  and  truth  has  se- 
d. 

nee  our  last  convocation,  my  cffiaial  labors  have  been  (re- 
fully)  nothing.  An  aggravated  attack  of  la  grippe,  whioh 
continued,  in  a  measure,  nntll  to-day,  took  complete  pos- 
on  of  me  soon  after  our  meeting,  and  incapacitated  me  for 
ihing  useful,  much  less  ornamental;  yet,  with  pen  and 
ight,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  many  a  Grange  home 
farm — not  only  here,  but  across  the  "monntalnB" — ind  to 
!  heard  not  only  the  rejoicing,  bu*;  the  whispered  secret  of 
burdens  of  many  a  weary  matron,  and  the  smothered  wrath 
lany  >  wrong-racked  patron. 

ae  year  jait  past  has  witnessed  a  victory  for  tbe  Grange,  in 
or  of  the  most  severe  trials  of  its  life,  and,  in  the  face  of  vaoil- 
la  ig  friends,  who  claim  it  does  nothing,  and  j  ;alous  enemies, 
w  claim  it  does  too  much,  has  nnflinohingly  htood  at  the  pott 
of  oner  which  twenty-six  years  of  broad,  libiral,  national  ser- 
has  gained  for  it,  and  etinds  to  day  in  the  giant  strength 
s  manhood  and  womanhood  the  peerless  champion  of  law 
order,  and  the  acknowledged  foe  of  dishonesty  and  crime. 
7  Its  pioneers  should  rejMoe  that  their  eacrltices  have  been 
Ichly  rewarded,  and  how  a  grateful    agriculture  should 
ible  and  perpetuate  its  futurel    There  is  grave  need  that 
should  be  done;  for,  while  neither  an  alarmist  nor  a  prophet, 
even  the  "son  of  a  prophet,"  I  daily  note,  with  shame  and 
goatlon,  the  trend  of  the  times  in  lockouts,  strikes,  recrim- 
ions,  anarchy,  violence  and  bloodshed,  coupled  with  a 
■0  reign  contempt  for  all  laws,  both  human  and  divine.  The 
w  m  Is  already  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  Liberty.    Gold  and 
e  Is  God,  and  both  are  wildly,  madly  worshipped.  Gar 
on  Is  fast  becoming  the  battle  ground  of  cast  and  clan,  of 
cle  and  mind,  of  greed  and  avarice,  of  stupid  ignorance  and 
iant  rascality,  without  a  thought  of  anything  but  self  aggran- 
ment,  even  if  It  be  secured  over  the  trampled  remains  of 
hat  justice  should  protect,  that  right  should  secure,  that 
lil  rty  should  defend  and  that  patriots  revere  as  sacred.  Oar 
i  pt  lie  servants  are  becoming  dictators,  our  laws  death  traii!>, 
temples  of  learning  are  being  undermined  through  In- 
peranoe  and  fanaticism,  our  trades  are  monopolized  hy 
nnlcal  anions,  who  peremptorily  refuse  the  sons  and  d  aught 
his  so-called  free  republic,  who  are  not  in  the  rin^,  tb<- 
t  to  acquire  that  skill  in  some  useful  pursuit,  by  which  thf  > 
honorably  support  themselves  and  become  factors  of  strengcli 
he  nation.  Instead  of  as  now,  strewn  across  every  commoa 
Ith  aa  tramps  and  transgressors,  punished  and  maintained  in 
omi,  penltenkarles  and  reformatories  by  the  industrious 
ions,  already  overtasked  and  overtaxed  through  profligacy 
misrule. 

such  things  are  the  legitimate  result  of  centuries  of  oivili 
Dn,  then  commend  me  to  the  savage  in  his  wlgwam,for  there 
at  last  "  Ignorance  is  bliss,"  and  the  slumbering  volcano  with 
ts  dread  powers  of  destruction,  admired  as  the  most  beautiful 
lenoe  in  all  the  landscape.  Bat  do  you  ask,  is  there  no  pan 
I  for  these  Ills?  Happily  yes.  The  deadliest  poison  has  Its  anti- 
I  and  requires  only  discovery  and  application  to  effect  a  cure, 
we  believe  that  the  antidote  for  the  poison  of  our  body  politic 
0  come  from  a  dlffarent  direction  than  that  so  conSdently 
ollned.  Oar  statesmen  have  been  hugging  the  delusion  that 
w  nay  transgress  the  vital  laws  governing  the  existence  of  re- 
pi  lies,  and  yet  escape  the  melancholy  doom  which  has  over' 
ts  m  others  as  proud  as  our  own,  if  not  aa  powerful,  through 
01  system  of  universal,  and  especially  higher  education.  Liud 
ec  nation  to  the  skies  if  you  please,  and  you.will  scarcely  sound 
it  need  of  praise  but  as  religion  requires  faith  supplemented 
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work  for  the  fruition  of  its  tenets,  so  education  requires 


moral  and  physical  if  you  please  as  well  as  the  iDt^lleotnal. 
M  been  truthfully  said,  cultivate  the  physical  exclusively, 
you  have  an  athlete  or  a  savage,  the  moral  only,  and 
have  an  enthusiast  or  a  maniac,  the  intellectual  only,  and 
have  a  diseased  oddity.  It  may  be  a  monster.  It  is  only  by 
ling  all  together  physical,  intellectual,  social  and  spiritual 
the  complete  man  can  be  formed.  Unfortunately  the 
er  education  is  lacking  in  a  number  of  these  ingredients, 
;e,  oannot  alone  be  relied  upon  to  bridge  the  abyss  of  de- 
ctlon  already  narrowing  at  our  feet.  The  discrepancy 
t  be  supplied,  and  it  is  found  in  the  happy  homes  of  the  de- 
danta  of  those  patriotic  yeomen,  who,  when  other  tyrants 
ncless  relentless  than  those  of  to-day,  planted  the  Iron  heel  of 
dctotismon  the  heart  of  this  Incomparable  land,  left  their 
pl  ra  in  the  farrow  to  cooperate  with  farmer  Washington  in 
gs  ing  as  •  heritage  which  we  should  make  greater  sacrifice  to 
pi  erve  Intact,  than  they  to  seoure.  Yes,  my  friends,  I  tremble 
fo  ny  country,  but  have  hope  in  its  reserves,  and  that  reserve, 
eg  istloal  as  yoa  think  me,  is  found  in  the  intelligent  tillers 
of  he  soli,  and  mainly,  in  the  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
Tl  re  is  not  a  day  but  I  thank  God  for  the  Grange,  and  siooerely 
beive  that  the  time  is  near,  aye,  very  near,  when  it  will  be 
th  Gibraltar  on  which  tbe  contending  factions  of  selfiahly 
or  nizid  capital  on  the  one  hand  and  as  selfishly  organ- 
id  labor  on  the  other,  will  be  shivered  to  atoms  and 
ae:  to  their  reward,  while  the  Orange  will  be  reverently 
pr  laimed  In  high  plaois,  the  savior  of  those  most  sacred  of 
in  an  possessions,  the  flag,  tbe  farm,  and  the  fireside.  All  of 
rl  )h  It  retpeotfally  aabmltted. 

A.  P.  ROACHB,  Overseer, 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

■.  Af .,  Officeri  and  Membtrt  of  California  Stale  Qrangf: 
Tt  work  04  another  seasion  demands  oar  attention.  What 
hal  been  the  lines  of  our  effirts,  our  successes  and  our  fail, 
or',  and  what  are  tbe  signs  of  our  future?  Your  Secretary, 
aa  single  laborer  in  the  vineyarif,  can  only  at  beat  answer  a 
milir  portion  of  these  queries.  With  the  additional  interroga- 
ticU-what  «b»U  w«  do  for  tbe  fprtber  upballdin((  of  our  glori- 


ous enduring  Order  T — these  are  the  main  questions  of  oar  an- 
nual council,  and  must  be  solved  by  the  words  and  minds  of 
the  many  earnest  and  Intelligent  brothers  and.slsters  gathered 
from  all  quarters  of  our  fiald  of  labor. 

To  be  useful  and  valuable  for  your  deliberationa,  a  Secre- 
tary's report  must  deal  largely  in  figures,  which  are,  provdibi- 
ally,  drier  than  our  "wonderful  climate." 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— GENERAL  FUND. 

RsosiPTS  from  Sept.  1,  1891,  to  Sept.  1,  1S92. 

Balano«  Id  treasury  Sept  1,  1891  (as  per  last  statement)  t  6%  OT 

iDterest  to  0,;tober  1, 1891   16  45 

To  cash  sixth  degree   78  00 

■•     6fth        "    28  (0 

"     from  Trade  Card  Hou-   4  12 

Subordinate  Grange  dues   1,194  10 

S'lbordinato  Grange  fees   2m  00 

Supplies   173  10 

Carplnteria  G  angfl  on  deposit   65 


Total  receipts.  J2,'M8  39 

Total  disbursemeDts   1  673  ^5 


Total  balance  $  6'4  .')4 

LeiS  cash  Id  hands  of  Secretary   13  6.5 


To  totil  In  treasury  Sept.  1, 1892  $  66)  89 

DiSBHRSitMENTS  fr  im  Sept.  1, 1891  to  Sept.  1,  1892, 

Sept.  1— By  Dewey  &  Co.,  rent  of  office  $  15  ro 

"      1—"  A.  T.  Dewey,  salary   50  00 

"    10—"  Dewey  &  Co.,  printing  deeree  blanks  (original  form).  5  00 

<■    10—  "  E  B.  Balifl,  Sec'y's  Anslstant,  bill  of  sundries   14  60 

Got.     1—  "  A.  T.  Dawey,  salary   BO  00 

"     1—  "  Dewey  &  Co.,  rent  of  offi™    l.";  00 

"    10—  **  Dewey  &  Co.,  printing  Offl  -ial  CommuntcatioQ   4  00 

<■    10—"  Dewey  &  Co.,  printing  W.  Work  Cir..ular8    4  00 

"    10  —  "  A.  T.  Dewev.  sundry  cash  advanced  as  per  bill   6  2f> 

"    10- Mrs  D.  D  Hall,  sundry  cash  advanced  as  par  bin. . .  8  I'D 

"    10—  "  C.  A.  Hull,  sundry  cash  advanced  as  per  bill   22  30 

"    10-"  H.  E.  Pa'tor,  printing   7  00 

"    10 — "  A  T  D^wey,  sundry  cash  advanced  as  per  bil'   5  30 

"    10—-'  J.  C.  Irvine,  repairing  eeal   2  00 

"    10-"  Dewey  &  Co.,  printing  de  eg  »te  certificates   2  50 

"    10—"  Upton  Bros.,  printine   8  50 

"    10—  "  A  T.  Dewey,  sundry  cash  advanced  as  jer  bill   6  75 

"    10—  "  E'en  Grange,  to  pay  ball  rent  for  State  Grange   100  00 

"    10—  "  Haywards  Hotel,  board  Seo'y'a  Assistant  and  Type- 
writer  22  50 

"    14—"  National  Grange  for  quarter  y  d'les  fo' September. . .  6^20 

"    20—"  National  Grange  for  sixth  degree  certificates   39  00 

Nov.    2—  "  A  T.  Dewey,  salary   5  i  00 

"     2—"  Dewey  &  Co.,  rent   15  Oo 

Dec.    9—  "  Dewey  &  Co  ,  printing   5  00 

"      9— •'  Geo.  Spaulding,  printing   9  25 

"     9—'-  Dewev  &  Co.,  printing   2  00 

"     9—  "  A  T.  Dewey,  sundry  cash  advanced  as  p:r  bill   6  10 

"      9  -"  Upton  Bros  ,  printing     16  75 

"     9—"  A  T.  Dewey,  salary   5'  00 

"      9-"  Dewev  &  Co.,  rent   15  00 

Dec     9— Bv  A.  T.  Dewey,  stamps  for  Secretary'^  use   20  00 

"     9—  "  Dewey  &  Co.,  printing   10  00 

"     9—"  Dewey  &  Co  ,  printing   9  00 

"    22—  "  Dewey  &  Co.,  printing  500  copies  of  Annual  Pr>- 

ceedlngs   95  00 

"    22—  "  Geo.  Spaulding,  printiog   7  00 

"    22—"  Dewey  &  Co.,  printing   6  50 

Jan.    2—"  A.  T.  Dewey,  salary   50  00 

"      2—"  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  rent   15  00 

"    10—"  Natiinal  G'ange,  quirterly  dues  for  DiCember   28  40 

"    10 —  "  A.  P.  I.emmon,  printing   5  00 

"    10 —  "  A.  T.  Dewey,  sundry  cash  ailvaoced  as  per  bill   5  00 

"    10—  "  A.  T.  Dewey,  sundry  cash  advanced  ae  per  hill   1  90 

"    10  —  "  Geo.  Spaulding,  printing   4  50 

Feb.    1—"  A.  T.  Dewey,  salary   60  oO 

"     1—"  Dewey  Publishing  Co  ,  rent             ..."   15  00 

"     9—  "  A  T.  Dewey,  stamps  for  Secretary's  use   20  00 

"    12—"  E.  W.  Davis,  50O  stamped  envelopes   1100 

"    12—  "  Geo.  Spaulding  &  Co  ,  printing   6  00 

"    24—"  Dswey  Publishing  Co.,  prioting   2  50 

1—  "  A  T.  Dewey,  salary   60  00 

1—  '•  Dewey  E^Ibii^hing  Co.,  rent   15  00 

1—  "  A.  Akin,  four  dozen  G.  E,  song  hooka   8  10 

1—  "  A.  T.  Dewev,  sundry  cash  aivtnced   3  25 

"     1—  "  Herald  of  trade  Puo.  Co..  printing    28  15 

"     1—"  A.  T.  Dewey,  sundry  cish  advaoced  as  per  bill   5  60 

"     1—"  A.  T.  Dewey,  salary   60  00 

"     1—"  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  rent   15  00 

"     5—"  B.  F.  Walton,  expense  attending  Executive  Committee 

meeting   39  70 

"     5 —  "  Geo.  P.  Loucks,  expense  attending  Executive  Com- 
mittee meeting   ifl  50 

"     6 —  "  Thos  McConnell,  expense  attending  Executive  Com- 
mittee meeting   37  40 

"     5—"  Herald  of  Trade,  printing   5  00 

"     6—  "  A.  T.  Dewey,  sundry  cash  advanced  as  per  bill   6  00 

"    19—"  National  Grange  quarter  y  dues  for  Much   40  05 

May    1—"  A.  T.  Dewey,  Silary   50  00 

"     1—  "  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  rent  '   15  00 

"     1—  "  Herald  of  Trade,  printing   2  00 

"     1—"  A.  T.  Dewey,  sundry  cash  advanced  as  per  bil'   7  00 

"     1—  "  Herald  of  Trade  Pub.  Co..  printing   4  50 

"     9—"  A.  T.  Dswey,  stamps  for  Secretary's  use   20  00 

June   1—  "  A.  T.  Dewey,  salary   50  00 

"     1—"  Dawey  Publishing  Co  ,  rent   15  00 

"      2—"  National  Orange,  50  digests   9  50 

July   6-"  A.  T.  Diwey,  salary   60  00 

"    14—"  National  Grange  quarterly  dues  fjr  Juno   25  65 

"    14—"  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  rent   15  no 

Atig.    9 — "  A  T.  Dewey,  cash  advanced  as  per  bill   9 

9—  "  National  Grange,  100  Rituals   16  00 

"     9—"  N»t  onal  Grange,  four  dczea  song  books   16(0 

"      9—  "  A.  T.  D  wey,  salary   60  00 

"     9—"  Dswey  Publishing  Co.,  rent    15  00 

"     9—  "  A.  T.  Dewey,  sundry  casi  aivanoed  as  per  bill   6  2: 

Total  Disbursements  81,673  so 

RECAPITULATIO."J  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DI3BURSEVIENP3. 

ORNRRAL  rtlSD. 

RucmrTs  from  Sept.  1,  1891  tn  Sept.  1,  1892. 

Balance  tn  tr  aiury  Sept.  1,  1891  (as  per  last  statement)  t  636  0' 

Interest  to  Oct.  1,  1891     16  45 

To  cash  sixth  degree   78  OO 

'■     fifth  degree   28  00 

"    from  Trade  Card  Houses  (to  Oct.  1, 1891)   4  J2 

Subordinate  Grange  dues   1,194  10 

Subordinate  Grange  fees   218  00 

Subordinate  Grange  supplies   173  10 

Carpioteria  Grange  on  deposit   65 


Mar. 
Apr. 


LECTURERS'  FUND. 

Rrcripts  from  Sept  1, 1891,  to  Sept.  1,  1892. 

Sept  1, 18  '1— Balance  (as  per  last  statement)  (1,664  73 

Su  oruiuatc  Grange  dues.   970  40 


Total  recelpU  $2,348  39 

Total  disbursements   1,673  85 


BiUnce  

Less  cash  io  hands  of  Sec'y. 


.9   614  54 

13  «  .'. 


Total  in  treasury  8cpt  1,  1892   $  66u  b» 

DiSBi  RBRMRNTS  from  Sept.  1,  1891,  to  Sept  1,  1892. 

Nail.mal  Granse  tiues  Se,  t  1,  1891,  to  Sept  1,  1892   154  30 

Rent  Sept.  1,  1891.  to  Sept.  1,  1892   180  00 

A  T.  Dewey,  Secretary's,  salary  one  year   SOU  00 

Stampn  (exclusive  of  ?15  oo  hand  (se^t  1,  1891)  for  postage  on 

letters,  circulars,  reports,  etc   60  00 

Printing  circulars,  blanks,  supplies,  etc   154  15 

Blank  books,  stationery  ajd  other  supplies  lor  State  and  subordi- 
nate Oranges   61  60 

Expreseage,  freight,  muney-ordem  and  aondry  expenses   81  50 

Dewey  ft  Co.,  printing  and  binding  Proceedings   95  00 

Memorial  »nd  Incidental  expenses —   3120 

Railroad  fare  and  expenses  of  Secretary's  assistants   al  State 

Grange   22  .50 

Kden  Orange  to  pay  hall  rent  for  State  Orang*   1'  0  00 

C»8h  forwarded  National  Grange  f  r  six  h  dcf  r^e  certifi  ates   .39  f  O 

W  DaTi»,  c»'h  advanced  for  suoplles   II  0> 

Trarellng  expenses  of  members  o(  Execotlvs  Comm-ttee   93  An 


Tnfvl  receip's.  $2,635  18 

Total  disbursements   933  10 

Total  balance  $1,702  08 

Less  cash  In  hands  of  Sac'y   6  45 


Total  $1,073  85 


Total  in  treasury  Sept.  1,  1892   . .  .$1,695  63 

DiSBUBSKMKNTB  from  Sept.  1,  1891,  to  Sept.  1,  1892. 

1891.  O't  10.    By  G.  P.  Loucks.  expense  as  Deputv  $    26  70 

"    10.    "  Mrs.  E.  Z  Roache,  expense  Woman's  Work 

Committee   5  00 

"     10.     "  B.  F.  Frisbie,  expense  as  Drpu'y   28  46 

"     10.    "  Don  Mills,  nersoi  al  cash  deposited  by  mistake 

Sept  27,1889    4  00 

Dec.    9.    "  Q.  P  Loucks,  cash  advanced  to  J  D.  Huffman  14  70 

1892.  Jan   13.    "  J.  D  Huffman,  expense  as  Lecturer   15  75 

Feb.  12     "  E  W.  Davis,  expense  as  Master   31  05 

"     94.  "  W.  L.  Overhis  r,  expense  •s  Deputy   38  61 

Mar  25.  "  Allen  B.  LemTion,  printing   3  50 

Apr.  5.  "  E  W  Davis,  exp  ose  as  Ma  ter   42  50 

"      ft.  "  Dr.  Jas.  Capl  e,  expense  as  Deputy   7  fO 

"      6.  "  B  F.  Frishie,  expense  as  Drputv   42  60 

"      5.  "  J.  D.  Huffman,  expense  ai  Deputy   53  40 

"      5.  "  Mrs.  J.  A  Perry,  secu  in^  charter  list  ol  Ma- 
dera Grange   25  00 

"      5.  "  I.  C.  Steele,  expense  A.  P.  Rcache  and  wife  ..  17  40 

"    19  "  W.  L.  Ove  hiser,  expen"e  as  Deputy   37  65 

"     19.  "  W.  L.  Overhiser,  expense  as  Deputy    117  30 

"    23  "  S  T.  Coulter,  expense  as  Deputy   24  70 

May    1.  "  Daniel  Flint,  expense  »8  Deputy   18  95 

"      9.  "  S.  Goodinough,  expense  as  Deputy   9  15 

"      9.  "  J  D.  Huffman,  expense  as  Lecturer   68  50 

"     19.  "  Geo.  Steele  expense  as  Deputy,   17  45 

"     24.  "  E.  W.  Davis,  ex -lense  as  Master   20  85 

"    24.  "  S.  T.  Coul'er.  exoense  as  Deputy   23,10 

June  2.  "  J.  V.  Webster,  expense  aa  Deputy   17  05 

"    11.  "  Don  Mills,  exuense  as  Deputy   60  00 

"    18.  "  Robt  G.  Williams,  securing  charter  list   2S  00 

"     18.  "  A.  P.  Mariin,  expense  as  Deputy   25  00 

July  14.  "  W.  L  Overhiser,  expense  as  Deputy   78  25 

Aug.  9.  "  I  C.  Steele,  expense  as  Deputy   15  25 

■'      9.  "  B.  F.  Frishie,  expense  as  Daputy   16  15 

"      9.  "  J.  D.  Hoffman,  expense  aa  Lecturer   12  60 

Total    S  933  10 

6/  amendment  of  our  State  Grange  Constitution  at  our  lai^t 
session,  the  per  capita  dues  paid  by  subordioate  G'-anges  to  tbe 
State  Grange  were  reduced  one-fourth — from  20  to  15  cents 
per  quarter.  Tals  amendment  took  tffict  with  the  quarter 
ending  March  Slit,  so  that  our  annual  report  to  September  Ist 
embraces  three  quarters  at  tbe  reduced  rates. 

The  admission  fees  oald  to  subordinat-e  Granges  by  applicants 
remained  as  before — $3  for  men  and  SI  for  women — but  the 
fees  paid  by  the  subordinate  Granges  to  the  State  Grange  were 
reduced  for  men  from  $1  to  50  cents  and  for  women  from  50 
cents  to  25  cents. 

The  statement  shows  that  our  income  the  past  year  from  dues 
amounts  to  §2164.50;  from  membership  fees,  $218;  from  print- 
ed supplies  and  other  sources,  .$173.10;  total,  SJo55  60.  In- 
come the  previnnn  year:  From  Hues  $2371;  tees,  .S39S  45; 
snnnlies,  etc.,  $152  30;  total,  $2921  75.  Dicrease  in  1892, 
$366.15,  That  there  was  no  greater  d--orea8e  from  reduction 
ot  dues  Is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the 
dues  paid  in  during  the  past  12  months  were  for  n  turns  of 
previous  quarters  at  the  higher  rate.  Cinseqaently,  the  effect 
of  the  reduction  will  be  more  fully  felt  hereafter. 

The  following  statement  collated  from  tbe  published  pro- 
ceedings of  the  S;ate  Grange,  I  believe,  will  prove  valuable  for 
reference  and  comparison  by  members: 

The  greatest  special  feature  of  the  year's  work  has  been 
termed  the  "State  Grange  Canvass,"  adopted  by  Worthy 
Master  Divis,  assisteil  by  tbe  Executive  Cimmlttee,  Past 
Masters,  Daputlesand  Secretary  in  planning  and  carrying  ont 
the  system  for  the  first  time  in  this  or  any  other  State.  Nearly 
all  the  subordinate  GrangFs  heartily  jilued  in  the  canvass  by 
consenting  to  the  request  of  the  W.  M.  to  call  speclal  meetings 
for  receiving  the  State  Grange  Lecturers  corresponding  to  the 
convenience  of  the  latter  for  visiting  subordinate  Granges  in  ro- 
tation according  to  location.  The  Lecturers  labored  devotedly, 
and  commendable  enterprise  was  evinced  on  tbe  part  of  many 
Granges  to  have  a  large  class  of  candidates  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  31  and  4th  degrees  from  the  able  hands  of  the  State 
officers.  Through  this  means,  and  the  able  lectures  given  in 
open  meetings  accompanying  the  special  Grange  sessions, 
goodly  additions  have  been  mads  to  our  membsrship  in  most 
parts  of  the  State. 

Two  subordinate  Granges  have  been  stricken  off  the  list  as 
''ormant,  through  failure  to  m»ke  retarns  for  mire  than  two 
quarters,  viz  :    Gridley,  No.  290,  and  Walnut  Oretk,  No.  119. 

Three  dormant  Granges  have  been  reorganized  and  added  to 
roll  call,  viz.:  April  27th,  Grimes  Grange.  No.  293,  with  23 
members,  by  Gan.  D)puty  B,  F.  Frlsble;  Miy  7th,  Wheatland 
Grange,  No.  260,  with  26  members,  by  the  same;  .June  4th, 
P»ti>luma  Grange,  No.  23,  with  34  membars,  by  Deputy  A.  P. 
Martin. 

Three  new  Granges  have  also  been  organized,  viz,:  March 
12 -.h,  Madera  Grange,  No.  300,  with  28  members,  tbe  charter 
list  being  secured  by  Mrs.  J.  A,  Perry  and  the  Grange  institu- 
ted by  J  D.  Hoffman,  S  L  ;  May  20th,  New  Hope  Orange,  Nn. 
,301.  at  New  Hope,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  with  30  mfmber»,  by  R. 

G.  Williams,  Danuty ;  Aug.  31st,  Independent  Grange,  No.  , 

at  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  with  48  members,  by  W,  L.  0»er. 
hifer.  P.  M.  This  gives  an  increase  of  four  to  the  roll-call 
of  subordinate  Granges. 

We  are  taught  in  all  things  by  experience,  and  In  my  opinion 
tbe  lessons  of  the  State  Grange  canvass  indicate  that  It  ts  Im- 
pottint  that  all  Granges  shonid,  if  possible,  he  visited  by 
previous  appointment  by  some  State  cffioer  or  Gen.  Daputy; 
that  while  the  movement  continuously  all  along  the  Hoe  may 
have  b^en  necessary  and  the  best  on  starting  a  new  system,  it 
will  prove  more  satisfactory  in  future  tfforts  to  not  hold  the 
meetings  on  consecutive  days  in  Granges  In  near  proximity  nor 
to  try  to  supply  two  nr  more  leading  lecturers  to  visit  the 
Granges  of  the  entire  State  at  one  season  of  the  year. 

The  financial  returns  of  the  year  Indicate  a  positive  Increase 
of  membership  all  told  In  the  jurisdiction.  This  is  remarkable 
In  view  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  other  and  more  or  less  com- 
peting beneficial  and  fraternal  associations,  and  all  tbe  more 
creditable  to  the  sterling  organization  and  principles  of  our 
firm  and  advancing  Order.  L'Jt  this,  and  the  hops  and  belief 
that  our  goodly  astoolation  Is  destined  to  avoid  the  rocks  and 
quicksands  of  all  previous  attempts  to  organize  the  farmers  of 
our  land  for  protection  against  onerous  legislation,  mononolies, 
fraud,  political  and  other  corruptions,  stimulate  every  Patron 
with  strength  for  greater  labora  and  nobler  deeds  in  forwardirg 
our  cause,  which  is  so  just,  to  the  highest  point  of  tncceas  and 
the  videst  sphere  of  benefit  to  our  own  fraternity  and 
humanity. 

The  8  ate  canvass  enlivened  up  oH  Granges,  and  inspired  and 
tnthnsed  tbe  leotarers  themselves.  The  open  meetin^a  oonneoted 
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therewith  in  many  pUcee  were  .ncoesafal,  •nd  extending  in- 
fo'ra»tioa  ..f  the  pMDciple.  »nd  marits  of  the  Grange  to  oat- 
iidsr..  h»«  no  dotb:  .owed  good  aeed  th»t  will  bring  forth 
her-  a't^er.  , 
It  i.  ifinealar  (  f  not  onregretted)  fact  that  no  propoaed 
.m-ndmeT  t  toeltaer  the  NUional  or  S:»te  Grange  Conatita- 
i»  prf«-nted  for  oonBiderition  at  this  seision. 

Ii  ne«r  V  all  io'taaoet  where  membare  have  reported  patron- 
U  ag  tfe  G-i-'ga  Traiedrd  ayatem  their  experience  haa  been 
fivoribl*-.  Fir  aome  reason,  however,  the  ayatem  has  not  been 
w-ll  pitron  z-d  yet  throoBh  either  the  8in  Franoiaco,  S lora- 
meot-'  or  Stjckson  firma  that  have  contracted  with  the  Exsoa- 
fre  C  oimittee.  Toia  may  be  largely  through  a  laok  of  thor- 
nih  uoderattndiog  of  the  ayatem  and  i  rlvUegea  involved. 
A  >Q^  'h»  Bima  oan  be  aaid  of  the  Pjtrooa  Rjlief  Aaeociation. 
1  bs'  e»e  that  both  enterprlsea,  with  dae  encouragement,  can 
ba  mi-'"  'troug  Auxiliary  helpa  for  the  perpetuity  and  progreaa 
of  oar  0  Jer.  T*o  R;ck  h»a  been  the  banner  Grange  in  coop- 
erat  »e  enterpri*es,  and  its  Master  will  daly  present  resolutione 
on  'he  Euhi-ct  for  your  action.  ,        ,  , 

B/r.qi98tof  Mister  J.  H.  Brigham,  Caalrman  of  >Uionil 
G.-ange  L  gialative  Committee,  four  aeparate  blank  petitions 
were  forwarded  in  Miroh  toe»oh  anbordlnate  Grange  (or  siena- 
tare»  ^f-'Miwe:  Iq  favir  of  F.ee  D  Hiverv  of  Riral  Mills;  Pare 
Lvrd  Bil';  Pjre  Food  B.l';  Gamblini  in  Farm  Products.  These 
p  -ttloaa  were  to  be  fiaally  returned  to  the  Secretary,  John 
T- mb  e,  of  the  Nitional  Grange  Legislative  Committee, 
Washington,  and  I  hope  were  nnm5ron8ly  aigoed  and  promptly 
for>varded  and  used  to  eood  advantage. 

P  .rdon  me,  fellow  Patrons,  if  I  again  urge  too  strongly  the 
emp  oyment,  if  po«<ib!e,  o'  aome  zjalous  and  competent  tffijer 
or  ni-mber  of  the  0  der,  at  a  fair  aalary,  who  haa  the  rare  en- 
d  jVm-ut  of  being  fitted  to  make  a  farm-to-farm  canvass  In  a  be- 
coming  manner,  during  at  least  six  months  of  the  coming  year, 
believk  g,  as  I  do,  from  past  experience  and  obs'  rvations,  that  a 
la'gar  amount  of  successful  building  op  of  the  Order  can  be  thne 
»p>jdily  acoompliahed  than  in  any  other  at  present  available 
maiupr. 

Tas  list  of  new  and  re3rganiz)d  Granges  ahowa  that  a  few  of 
oar  giod  brothers  and  ai^tera  hare  labored  earnestly  and  ano- 
05«arnlly  In  the  field.  I:  is  to  be  hoped  their  example  will  In- 
•o!ri  many  otiera  to  cultivate  and  girner  even  greater  sheaves 
t)  deliver  at  oar  next  annual  council  and  feast. 

O'  the  many  good  deeda  of  Cilifornia  Pat-ona,  I  wish  to  oon- 
gratalate  you  miat  of  all  upon  the  part  taken  In  securing  the 
Aaa:ralian  ballot  ayatem  of  voting  in  our  State,  knowing  full 
wei  without  the  action  of  this  S:ate  Grange  and  the  aelf-«»cri- 
ficlog  work  of  numbers  of  individual  Patrons,  that  most  import- 
act  of  ail  new  laws  would  not  now  honor  our  atatnte  bioka, 

L 't  us  bi  patient,  kind,  forbearins,  forgiving  and  ever  help- 
ful, one  tp  another,  that  our  conncils  may  be  harminlona  and 
oar  labors  finally  bleaaed  with  a  lih°ral  harvest.  F.aternally, 
A.  T.  Dewet,  Seo'yS.  G.  of  Cal. 

POUONA'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Pjmona,  In  agea  past,  in  her  Rman  home  waa  crowned 
goidesa  of  tree  fruits.  A^'med  wlch  the  pruning  knife,  ahe 
bniied  beraelf  within  her  sacred  grovfa  cartaillng  the  branches 
that  straggled  out  of  place,  repressing  the  too  lax  jriant  growth 
•nd  destroying  neata  of  iasect^  kaowiug  that  to  reap  a  lus- 
cious and  bountiful  harvest  her  trees  maet  be  free  from  incum- 
brance and  pest ;  and  not  alone  for  the  mere  preserving  of  her 
trees  did  her  aymbol  prove  a  treaaure  bat  aa  time  paased  and  n3t 
being  entirely  satisfied  with  what  she  had,  she  sought  for  some- 
thing  new  and  better,  apd  after  repeated  experiments  and  trials 
■he  knew  how  and  what  to  do.  Sie  had  the  means  wi:b  which  to 
split  the  twigi  t:>  ioaert  a  graft,  thereby  making  them  adopt  a 
nur'eling  not  their  own. 

A'ter  years  of  experimenting  and  toil  in  her  Riman  gardens 
■he  crossed  the  se>s  and  took  up  her  oahivation  of  fruits  In  a 
field  called  the '*  G;aoge,"  where  the  cultivation  of  mind  waa 
waa  added  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits.  It  wa>  here  she  met 
C.-re*  with  her  hands  fall  of  golden  grain,  and  Fiora  prepared 
to  strew  her  path  with  fijwers.  Ai  I  then  ahe  knew  that  the 
new  home  woald  ba  amstgtt  diveraifiid  cropa  with  her  sisters 
Cares  and  F.ora  as  coworkers.  Toup,  she  has  tolled  on  from 
year  to  year  ditpenilog  her  frulta  with  a  libiral  hand.  Now, 
let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments  what  use  we  can  best  make 
of  the  fruits  of  our  labors  for  tie  furtherance  of  the  Order  we  all 
love  so  well, 

I  think  we  will  agree  thit  the  Nktional  Granee  made 
a  move  in  the  right  direction.  In  appropriating  $20,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  Grange  Hime  in  W:>ahlngton,  Bit  to  complete 
this  tempi"  will  reqaira  tbou<ands  of  dollars  yet  nosnbscribed. 
8},  I  say,  S  sters  Flora  and  Cjres,  why  can  not  we  interest  onr 
representatives  in  every  Subordinate  Grange  in  the  S. ate,  as 
their  each  successive  season  rolls  around  to  give  a  festival  in 
their  name;  the  amount  derived  therefrom  to  be  added  to  the 
temple  baildiug  fund?  And  let  us  further  ask  that  a  report  of 
the  amount  so  d»rived  be  forwarded  to  us  from  every  Grange, 
in  t<m^  for  us  to  embody  it  in  oo'  annua!  report  next  yea-, 
ti.a:  we  may  a'.l  know  what  each  G  ange  has  accomplished  in 
thi<  way. 

Pjr  ihas  It  ia  with  aocieties  is  in  private  li'e,  if  we  wish  to 
advance  we  mist  h  kvd  some  otj  tct  iu  view,  same  pUn  formed 
to  accomplish.  We  can  not  let  things  of  the  future  ent<r»ly 
alone  if  we  wish  to  increase  in  knowledge  an  I  nse'ulness  N)« 
that  we  have  a  plan  that  our  superiors  have  presented  tn  ns 
)«t  us  band  every  eff  jrt  to  assist  tbfm  in  its  reallzttloo.  L  ke 
Pjmona,  let  ui  not  be  sat.ified  with  wh<vt  we  have,  bat  seek  to 
improve  and  advance  onr  possessionf.  Ydt  little  wlli  be  accom- 
pliahed  if  we  f>il  to  broaden  and  cultivate  our  intellects,  but  to 
bavd  them  bear  a  bountifal  haivest  we  must  so  live  as  to  de- 
veloD  and  strengthen  oar  physical  beings. 

M»y  Pjnnna'»  symbol  be  of  service  to  us  in  pran'ng  aelfi-h, 
imprudent  ml  jialoua  thoughts  from  our  minds.  Aad  in  faith 
let  as  hope  that  we  will  'ver  be  charitable  to  one  another  and 
mankind.  R  ispectfally  (abmittod, 

A.N.vETTK  Beocss, 

REPORT  OF  STATE  DEPUTY  W.  L.  OVERHISER. 

WortKy  Mmttr.  OJi-.-ri  and  Mtmbert  of  CaVfornii  State 
Orange:  I  will,  in  lais  report,  make  the  statemeoc  of  my 
Grange  woik,  since  our  last  annual  meeting,  aa  brief  sm  pot- 
■ib'e. 

D.oemhsr  7,  1S91,  I  visited  Kireka  Grange,  at  Alburn, 
Piscar  C>.,  by  invitation  of  iu  Master,  B-o.  G  aattalley,  tt 
make  a  l^o  i«e  to-hou  e  oanviss,  aod  also  to  till  several  aip'^'it- 
m  ot<  in  that  seiijon,  which  hid  been  ma'le  for  me  by  B.-o 
6  xt'.Hey.  I  arrived  in  time  to  attend  a  G-ange  m">»tin^  i: 
taea  ternooD;  in  the  evening  we  held  a  meeting  in  Eiwood 
■ohoolhouse.  There  >vaa  a  good  attendance,  and  we  aecnred 
oae  ^op'ic»tion  for  Eireka  Grange.  I  went  nome  with  Bro. 
auJ  S  star  Biicber  lor  the  niijat.  Nex;  m  -niog  B-r,  B,  and 
myaelf  itarted,  in  hii  yehlcle,  for  Clipper  Gip;  weather  cold 


and  threatening  rain.  Arrived  at  Bro.  Ham'i  residence,  near 
C.ipper  Gap,  about  noon,  where  we  took  dinner.  A  meeting 
was  to  be  held  In  the  evening,  but  it  commenced  to  rain  early 
in  the  sfternooD,  and,  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  who  were  at 
Bro.  Ham's  that  there  were  strong  indications  of  a  hard  storm, 
I  decided  to  take  the  train  which  wonld  soon  be  doe,  and  go 
home,  to  return  and  resume  work  when  the  weather  should 
become  settled.  Receiving  another  invitation  from  the  Master 
of  Ejreka  Grange  to  visit  them  January  15ch,  I  left  home,  on 
that  date,  for  Alburn;  train  two  hours  late;  did  not  arrive 
until  2:30  F.  M.;  went  directly  to  the  ball,  and  arrived  just  ai 
the  Grange  was  about  to  initiate  a  cltsa  of  five.  After  initia- 
tion the  aecond  deg.ee  waa  conferred,  and  I  then  gave  them 
the  work  and  explained  the  Trade-Card  ayatem.  It  was  voted 
that  as  many  of  the  members  as  could  would  attend  Magnolia 
Grange,  who  were  t3  install  their  officer!  and  have  •  Harvest 
Feast. 

N.-xt  morning  I  left  Auburn  with  a  party  of  12  good  and 
true  Patrons,  in  a  four-horse  coach,  for  Magnolia  Grange  hall, 
were  we  met  the  members  of  Bro.  Still's  Grange,  installed  their 
officers  and  had  a  profitable  aesslon.  I  returned  to  Aaborn  the 
same  eTening  and  spent  the  night  with  Bro.  Giantvalley.  Next 
morning  we  started  early  and  canvassed  all  day.  All  we  met 
seemed  to  think  favorably  of  our  Order,  bat  wanted  more  time 
to  consider  the  question  of  joining,  as  many  had  joined  the 
Alliance,  and  were  waiting  to  see  how  it  saoceeded. 

Monday,  Jan.  18. h,  I  started  out  in  good  season,  with  Bro, 
G.,  for  another  trial  to  aeoure  applications,  with  about  the 
same  result  as  the  day  before.  At  2  F.  M.  I  held  a  called  meet- 
ing and  conferred  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  on  foar  mem- 
bers.   Tuesday,  at  6  a.  m.,  took  the  train  for  home. 

There  seems  tn  be  plenty  of  material  In  Piacer  oonnty  for 
Granges,  bat  it  requires  more  time  than  I  coald  then  give,  and 
an  energetic  organizer,  to  bring  about  satisfactory  results. 

Toe  nex:  call  for  help  waa  from  the  Worthy  Master  of  Vaoa- 
ville  Grange,  to  come  and  spend  a  week  in  canvassing  the  «ur- 
ronnding  country,  and  see  what  could  t>e  done  in  the  way  of 
reviving  their  G.-ange.  Co  the  evening  of  March  9:h  I  left 
for  Vaca  Valley;  arrived  at  10  a.  m.  next  day,  waa  met  by  Bro. 
Webster,  aod  we  comTieDcel  work  at  once,  secnring  five  appli- 
cations by  evening.  Next  day  Sister  Saith  (at  whose  home  I 
had  spent  the  nigot)  and  I  rode  all  day,  atopplng  at  every  boase 
where  she  thonght  the  inmites  wonld  be  at  all  liable  to  favor 
the  Grange.  We  met  wito  poor  suoceae  in  getting  applicationa, 
but  distributed  Grange  literature  am'^og  th«  people. 

Saturday,  the  r2:b,  I  attended  Vaoa  Valley  Grange;  only 
ten  members  present;  received  six  applicationa  and  arranged 
for  a  called  meeting  on  Monday  at  2  f.  m. 

Saturday  evening  several  members  met  me  at  Sister  Smith's, 
and  I  gave  them  the  nnwritten  work.  Sonday  afternoon, 
called  on  B.-o.  Ashley  and  family,  and  gave  the  work  to  the 
Worthy  Master.  Monday  forenoon  canvassed,  and  at  2  f  M 
held  a  meeting  at  Grange  hall,  elected  and  initiatad  seven 
membera  and  conferred  the  second  degree. 

Tuesday,  March  15  h,  I  left  Vaoaville  for  Woodland.  At 
the  depot  I  was  met  by  a  man  sent  by  B-o,  Blowers,  whom  I 
found  at  home,  sick  and  unable  to  attend  to  business.  Bro.  6. 
thought  there  could  be  a  Grange  organized  at  that  place,  but 
as  my  time  was  limited,  I  oonld  not  remain  long  enongh  in 
Woodland  to  organize  one. 

Wednesday,  the  ]6.h,  I  went  to  Dixon.  Master  Kline  re- 
ceived me.  In  the  afternoon  we  clroalated  a  call  for  an  evening 
meeting,  which  was  held,  and  I  gave  the  work.  I  found  that  a 
good,  active  canvasser  was  needed,  to  work  op  an  intereat  and 
get  members  to  the  order.    Lift  for  home  next  morning. 

On  March  20:h  I  left  borne  to  fill  a  leries  of  appointments 
arranged  for  myself  and  other  Deputies  by  the  Master  and  Ec 
ecntive  Committee  of  State  Grange,  to  commence  at  Stlina* 
and  continuing  to  Sinta  B irbara.  I  first  went  to  Sin  Fran- 
cisco, stopped  overnight,  and  took  the  morning  train  for 
Silinae,  arrivlog  at  1  P.  M.,  Past  Lecturer  Bro.  Geo.  Steele 
arriving  soon  after  from  his  home  in  Sin  Lois  Obispo  county. 
We  were  met  by  the  Mister  and  secretary  of  Salinas  Grange, 
and  learned  from  them  that  noarrsngement  foror  annoanoement 
of  the  meeting  had  been  made.  Tuesday,  the  22  ',  we  took  a 
team  and  canvassed,  and  learned,  by  conversations  with  differ- 
ent parties,  that  the  proapect  waa  favorable  to  rerive  the 
Grange  at  Stllnas,  if  sufficieni  time  was  taken  by  good  can- 
vaaaera  to  work  it  np.  Bat,  aa  appointmenta  bad  been  made 
tor  us  at  ctier  points,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  on  the  I  f.  m. 
train  Wednesday. 

Bro.  Steele  became  quite  enthusiastic,  and  said  he  would 
meet  me,  at  any  time  I  might  name,  and  spend  a  week  to  revive 
that  Grange;  but  I  have  not  yet  found  time  to  carry  out  onr 
plan.  We  arrived  at  Jolon,  the  next  point  on  our  program, 
at  half-past  seven  WedneBd»y  evening,  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
tance on  the  train,  and  then  20  miles  by  stage.  We  were  re- 
ceived by  Past  Master  Paulsel  snd  taken  to  his  home. 

Tanrsday,  the  24;h,  we  met  with  San  Antonio  Grange, 
and  held  a  closed  meeting  In  the  forenoon,  conferred  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  and  had  a  feast.  In  the  afternoon  an  open 
meeting  waa  held,  and  Bro.  Steele  gave  them  one  of  his  im- 
preuiva  ta  ks.  The  whole  aGTsIr  seemed  to  be  a  grand  saooess. 
The  evenlog  was  deToted  to  enjoyment  by  the  youag 
people. 

f.i  'ay,  M»rch  25  b,  Bro.  and  Sister  Paulsel  took  ns  over  to 
S»a  Licis,  whero  we  held  a  olosed  meeting  in  the  forenoon, 
conferred  the  third  and  fourth  degrees,  and  had  the  nsual  feast. 
In  the  afternoon  we  h.  Id  an  op -n  meeting  with  good  attend- 
ance. I  th:nk  B.-o.  S'.fele'a  earnest  words  impressed  the  people 
in  favor  of  the  G  ^nge. 

Saturday,  the  26:h,  wa  Uft  San  Lacas  at  T  p.  m.  with  B  o. 
Tnos.  Rwa,  Mister  of  San  Lacis  G  auge,  who  took  ns  in  bis 
carriage  to  B.adley.  Ljara  ng  that  no  arrangements  had  b-en 
made  for  a  meeting  we  immediately  sent  a  dispitoh  to  S»n 
Mieuel,  that  we  would  be  there  that  e»ening.  vVe  were  met 
at  Sin  Miguel  depot  by  a  lady  whose  name  I  have  forgot'en, 
who.  with  her  hnsban',  was  formerly  a  member  of  Sin  Jose 
Grange^  It  was  soon  made  known  that  a  Pist  L  cturer  and  a 
Past  Master  of  the  Stite  Grange  were  iu  to*n  and  had  ac 
oepted  an  invitation  to  attend  the  A'liance  meeting  t)  be  held 
■hat  evening,  and  would  speak.  Wd  Wfre  both  died  on. 
Bro.  Steele  gave  them  a  good,  earnest  talk,  and  I  think  the 
people  went  home  thinking  more  favorably  ol  the  Orange  than 
be'ore.  '  " 

I  will  aav,  in  passing,  that  In  this  aectioB  of  the  conotry,  st 
leas',  the  Alliance  seemed  to  have  swallowed  up  whattver  oi 
inttrdst  there  may  have  previously  been  for  the  Gangland 
hat  is  why,  in  some  places,  no  arrangements  had  been  made 
(or  G_ange  meeting.,  as  we  had  reason  to  expect  there  would 

.^«7nf%°i'"'"V°»i,   Z*'"""  """  '^g'  cause  of  my  being 

ahead  of  time  la  the  later  appolntmenU. 


.  r,^tn,   h         '".'  r",      '^'K"'-  B     8:eel.  and  I  p.rted, 
>  to  return  home,  and  I  left  for  Paso  R  ,ble«  on  the  4  f.  m 
Ini'i  iT  k"%  ^''"'"1?,  rema'neH  ovr  night, 

and  left  by  atage  next  day  for  Creston,  arriving  at  B.o.  J 


V.  Webster's  at  9  f.  m.,  nnezpected  so  »ood,  but  met  witk 
warm  Grange  reception.  Tuesday,  March  29ih,  itrainedallt' 
and  night,  two  inches  of  rain  falling  during  that  time,  so  £ 
no  canvassing  could  be  done.  At  10  a  m  Wednesday  ?" 
Webster  and  I  left  for  Paso  Rubles  to  hold  a  public  iDeslii 
In  the  afternoon.  There  waa  only  a  fair  attendance,  th«  S 
doubtless  keeping  many  away.  R  (turned  from  Paso  Rj!?* 
and  went  to  Creston  next  day  and  talked  np  the  Grange 
was  showery  all  day, 

Friday,  April  1st,  Bro.  Webster  took  me  around  to  sss  •  . 
people,  and  work  up  an  intereat  in  the  Grange.  We  nat*^ 
but  little  encouragement.  Saturday,  April  2d,  was  the? 
appointed  for  the  Grange  meeting,  bat  there  was  not  a  qaoni 
present.  In  the  afternoon  we  held  an  open  meeting  wit^ 
fair  attec  dance,  after  which  the  the  aitlz  ns  met  to  orgaaiiji 
People's  Party  Club.  Sunday,  the  3  J,  Bro.  Webster  aod  IWi 
his  home  in  hia  vehiole  for  Bro.  Geo.  Steele's,  arriving  ibg^ 
5  P.  M.,  after  a  long  and  tediona  ride  over  the  mooDtiiu 
There  we  met  with  a  cordial  reception,  and  were  well  att«. 
tained  by  Bro.  Steele  and  family. 

On  Monday,  April  4  h,  Broa.  Steele,  Webater  and  ayajj 
attended  Arroyo  Grande  Grange,  Bro.  Steele  Muter.  % 
held  a  oloaed  meetlog  In  the  forenoon.  After  dinner  an  om 
meeting  was  held,  with  a  good  tarnout,  Bro.  Webster  nn 
them  one  of  his  practical  talks. 

Taeaday,  April  otb,  we  took  the  train  for  Santa  Bubin 
arrl>  Ing  at  Santa  Ynez  in  the  evening.    Stopped  over  nlht 
and  left  at  8  o'clock  next  morning  for  Santa  Barbara,  bystta 
over  the  mountains,  arriving  in  the  evening.    Being  two  dtn 
ahead  of  time,  I  did  not  meet  B  o.  Woods  as  we  had  previsi^ 
arranged.    Bro.  W.  lived  some  distance  in  the  country,  «] 
looked  np  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Alliance,  Bro.  Bsl^  i 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Grange,  and  learned  from  hia  tttt 
the  Couctr  Alliance  was  having  a  two  days'  meettng.  ^ 
oepting  hia  invitation  to  attend,  I  met  many  of  the  i 
of  Cirpenteria  Grange  there,  who  gave  me  a  warm  wtlaiai^ 
I  learned  that  they  were  arranging  for  me  to  stay  with  tka 
several  day  a,  and  expected  to  hold  their  meeting  the  ueitwiik,  i 
bat  aa  I  could  not  atay  ao  long,  they  changed  their  proj^  i 
and  held  the  Grange  meeting  at  the  time  appointed  by  % 
State  Grange.    The  two  meetings  kept  many  of  thca  a  I 
Orange  and  Alliance  work  four  days,  but  they  respondsdvri.  | 
We  had  a  closed  meeting  on  Sitnrday  In  the  forenoon,  tai  a  I 
open  meeting  In  the  afternoon,  with  good  attenoanoe,  aa|  i 
Alliance  members  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Grange  bi^  | 
preaent.    I  talked  until  I  was  completely  exhausted,  udMi  | 
single  person  left  the  hall.    When  I  stopped,  aome  press^al  I 
member*  of  the  Grange,  began  to  ask  queationa.    I  aogalid 
that  some  music  wonld  rest  ns  all.    After  listening  to  aat 
good  music  by  the  choir,  I  then  spent  nearly  an  hour  *■•««. 
Ing  questions.    They  expressed  themselvea  well  pleased  liii 
the  meeting  and  wi-hed  both  Grange  aod  Alliance  Godsyni 
I  went  home  with  Bro.  Oadwell  for  the  night  and  left  sir 
morning  for  Santa  Btrbara,  where  I  took   passags  la  th  ) 
steamer  for  Sin  Francisco,  reaching  that  city  at  10  A.M.,ifdi 
12  b,  and  Stockton  the  sa  ne  evening. 

My  next  appointment,  as  arranged  by  the  ExeoaUrsCH- 
mittee,  was  with  the  State  Lectnrer,  B.'o.  Huffman,  to  sis- 
mence  Monday,  April  18  h,  at  VacariUc;  Grimes,  Wsdisidi; 
20:b;  Antelop<>,  Friday.  22i;0-land,  Saturday.  231;MUMk  i 
25-.h:  Red  B  uff,  2S:h;  Nord,  29;h.  and  Caico,  30:b.  Alb 
Huffman  has  given  yon  a  detailed  statement  of  oar  vat,! 
will  not  go  over  the  gronnl  again,  but  will  state  that  I  nsM 
a  letter  from  W,  M.  o'  S.  G.  requesting  me  to  attsnd  Ta 
Grange  picnic  on  the  30  .h  of  April.    I  then  arranged  wittfe 
Hoffman  to  tiaish  np  our  engagement  at  Caico  on  theSOlkal 
•enta  commnnloation  toWortby  Master  Master  of  DixonGtap  | 
thit  I  wonld  be  there  on  the  evening  of  the  29 :h.  Bat,i|flf^ 
we  had  to  chauge  onr  plans,  for  on  reaobiog  Red  BloC  Hm  | 
raining,  and  continued  to  rain  all  night,  and  learning  ikita  I 
arrangements  bad  been  made  for  meetings  at  Nord  orCkbiii  I 
seemed  useleu  for  Bro.  Huffman  to  go  to  either  plaes, ak> 
concluded  to  go  with  me  to  Dixon  and  if  the  weatbsf  n 
4>leasant,  to  remain  over  and  attend  the  picnic.    Wba  « 
arrived  at  Dixon  we  could  find  no  accammodations  for  tc 
night,  as  the  earthquake  had  so  ■baken  the  building*  tbal  t: 
brick  hotels  were  abandoned  and  the  wooden  one*  wsnfi- 
Bro.  Huffman  decided  to  go  to  Sacramento  oo  the  eveninj  tni: 
Bro.  Dudley  invited  me  to  atop  with  him,  provided  I  woe.: 
sleep  in  hia  house  which  had  been  ao  shaken  np  that  hii  fww 
wa<  sleeping  In  a  tent.    It  rained  dnring  the  night. 

Friday,  the  29ch,  the  weather  was  pleasant.  Darbg  tbsdi;, 
while  riding  with  B-o.  Didley,  and  nearing  town,  aaaU*  i 
shook  of  earthquake  sent  tae  excited  people  rushing  to  Iks  I 
street*  of  Dixon.   I  remained  over  night  with  Bro.  Da^ 
and  family. 

Saturday  a.  m.,  April  30.h,  there  were  Indications  of  W 
rain.  While  waiting  for  the  train  to  start  for  boms,  B.t. 
Ayleawortb  and  family  pas*ed  on  their  way  to  tbe  pieek 
ground*,  and  I  accepted  their  invitation  to  join  them.  Anir- 
Ing  at  tbe  picnic  ground*  we  found  a  few  bad  githaia'l  la- 
After  lunch  I  gave  them  a  abort  talk  on  the  alms  aod  otj-cH 
of  the  Grange  and  what  it  had  acoomplished,  and  I  tbtst  i 
good  impression  was  made  on  the  few  who  were  prsasoL  I 
have  DO  doubt  that  If  I  conld  at  that  time  have  staid  losMJ* 
that  vicinity  a  Grange  might  have  been  organized  at  Di'*' 
ville.  The  work  laid  out  for  me  by  Ex.  Com.  and  Mastst* 
8.  G.  being  finiihed,  Ileft  Djcon  that  evening,  arriviogboai 
May  1st.  i 

Tuesday,  May  17. h,  I  attended  a  picnic  at  WalU  Oiwj. 
netr  Linden,  where  I  met  qnite  a  number  of  the  old  ■I*"""' 
of  Linden  Grange  whioh  gave  np  it*  charter  several  ysafssfi. 
In  tilkiog  »ltb  th?m  I  found  they  were  in  favor  of  '"''•fri''' 
other  Grange  at  Linden.    1  then  made  them  this  propositi'* 
If  they  w  uld  insure  40  charter  members  I  wonld  0'(**'|'' 
Grange.    Bro.  Walls  ana  others  promised  to  sea  •''•'*?lrn, 
done.    Alter  wait  ng  a  reasonable  time  I  called  on  Bro.  WaU' 
be  h  d  turned  i  v  r  the  papers  I  had<ent  him  to  Mr.  M  l»*^ 
and  advised  me  to  >ee  him.    I  found  he  bad  doa*  Dotbiai  ■> 
the  matter,  hnt  intended  to  soon.    I  waited  another 
aod  called  ou  Mr.  Molntlre  again,  with  the  same  resol'.  1' 
gtther,  we  thfu  started  in  my  baggy  and  1  rode  »''<'"' ''r?',, 
that  day,  and  we  seon'ed  several  osmer.    I  now  fell  tku 
work  wa*  started.     Fjllowing 't  np  I  succeeded  in  o'S*"  '^ 
"  Independi  n'.  "  Grange  with  48  charter  members,  all  (!00l  •« 
reliable.    I  teel  ainred  it  will  be  a  good,  eothuaiastio  C.r»»P 
In  my  experience  1  tiod  that  an  orgin  zjr  mast  attend 
to  tbe  buiiness  in  hand  and  not  Itt  hu  Intarest  in  tba 
lag  nutil  the  new  (iraoge  is  In  good  working  cr  i*r,  *•  ^  J 
mnch  of  it*  stbsiqnent  suooei*  de^enl*  oo  thorough  •<>' 
it*  firs:  m  tetinga.  , 

I  attended  three  meeting*  of  Independent  G  aoge  o  iw 
received  iti  dispensation.     It  Is  now  In  g"'-d  w'>'kiD«  ^ 
and  is  represented  at  thi*  leisio  i  ol  the  Stat*  0  trgs  Oi 
Mi»ter,  who  will  taport  It*  oond  t  n  st  «be  pre*  "^t 

W,  L.  OvKRHisKB,  Stat*  D  po'T 
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nformation 

Settlers! 


1  he  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

T'he  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


he  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
illey,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
e  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

hrough  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
ver  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ady  referred  to. 


Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 


he  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
3me  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -       -       -  California. 


WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 
Never  Requires  Oiling  or  Climbing  of  Towers. 

Quaranteea  more  durable  without  oil  than  other  mills 
that  are  oiled. 
PrantlcftUv,  this  mill  requires  no  stteDtion.  Truly  a  Gem  and  worth 
its  weight  in  gold,  it  combines  Beauty.  Strength,  Durability  and 
Simpliciiy.  Governs  Itself  perfectly,  is  easily  erected  and  Is  sold  on 
its  merits  la  fact  it  is  the  best  mill  on  earth.  They  are  geared  bank 
thr.  e  to  one — the  whole  making  three  levolutions  to  one  stroke  of '  he 
pump— miking  them  run  in  the  lightest  wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  it 
made  OLtircly  rf  Steel  and  Cast  lion.  Eirh  one  <  f  our  Gem  Windmil  a 
is  warranted.  If  not  satisfactory  freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  and 
money  rtfunded. 

Send  for  Oatalogae— Mailed  Free. 

WS  ALSO  CARRY 

Pumps  of  all  kinds,  Tanks,  Pipe,  Fittings, 
Hose,  Etc. 


Fl«.  898. 


Tbeie  pumps  ars  made  especla'ly  to  take  the  place  of  our  more  expensive 
Suction  and  Force  Pumps;  they  have  a  brass  stuffing-box,  nicely  turned  up 
and  finished,  through  which  a  brafs-cased  piston  rod  passes;  a  brass  valve 
seat,  and,  with  a  revolving  brake  and  bearer,  it  is  available  in  any  Imaginable 
potltlon.  You  are  cat  able  of  forcing  water  ir  to  a  tank  or  attaching  a  hose  to 
the  spout  f  f  pump  t>i  washing  windows,  carriages,  watering  gardens,  sprink- 
ling streets,  etc.  It  is  the  most  valuable  f  ump  for  extingulthlng  fires,  etc. 
This  pump  Is  adapted  for  wells  where  It  Is  not  over  28  feet  to  water;  they 
will  force  water  60  feet  in  height  If  necessary. 


StarWi&FircePii 

FOR  WINDMILL  OR  HAND  USE. 

Best  mill    I^xixma  ±tjl  TTso. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  giving  full  d.  scrli  tion  of  all  kinds  of  Pampt,  for 
Hand,  Windmill  aud  Power  Vae. 

BEAS3  GOODS,  HOSE.  POWERS,  In  fact,  everything 
connected  with  Pump  and  Pipe  Basinesi. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312  &  314  Market  St.,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TWO  IN  ONE 


The  only  machine  that  will  grade  with  pqiial  facility  both  green  and  dried  fruits.  It  is  desirable  to  gra  'e 
drunes  both  before  they  are  dried  and  abaolutely  necessary  after. 

DE3  O  O  Tifl-OlVtlO  A-Xj. 

It  Is  the  best  economy  to  hive  one  machine  wbiih  you  can  use  for  both  green  and  dr'ed  fruit,  saving  time 
money  and  valuable  space.    No  complicated  machinery  to  get  out  e  f  order  ai.d  do  imperfect  work. 

No  machine  compares  with  thij  in  speed.    Will  grade  apricots  for  drying,  a'so  walnuts  and  pecans. 

W.  C.  HAMILTON,  Dear  Narrow  Gaoge  R.  R.  SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIIUATKS  OHRBRFUI.I.T 
FURMbBED. 

I  Address  Works,  FlTSt  &  SteVCDSOn  StS. 
I  SAN  FRANCISCO  GAL.. 


MPROVED  CENTRIFUGill  PUMP 


Send  or  book'sbowing  cheap  irrigation,  mailed 
free. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OF  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Angles  s. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GDN3  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 


526  KEARNY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Norther. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Isabel  Darling. 
With  a  quiver,  a  rush,  and  a  whirl  of  the  air, 
Lilce  the  breath  of  a  beast  bursting  foith  from  his 
lair. 

The  norther  came  down  on  the  valley  by  night 
And  rioted  still  at  the  coming  of  light. 
It  swept  down  the  highways, 
And  roared  through  the  byways. 
Then  over  the  dark,  shrinking  forest  it  hung 
And  lore  at  its  hair;  it  wrenched,  twisted  and  flung 
Kach  small,  htlplesi  thing,  and  then  dropped  as  if 
spent. 

With  one  morning's  frolicsome  mischief  content, — 

As  still  as  a  lion  awaiting  his  prey. 

As  still  as  if  listening;  then  far  away 

It  moaned  to  the  boughs  of  the  shuddering  trees 

In  mimicking  scorn  ol  the  confident  breeze 

That  came  wiih  the  nightlalling  in  from  the  seas, 

But  fled  with  its  soft,  gently  pitying  tears 

All  chilled  in  the  tumult  of  gathering  (ears, 

All  mocking  with  laughier. 

The  norther  flew  after, 

Hurled  back  wita  the  shriekings  of  savage  delight 
The  blessing  the  ocean  wind  lost  in  its  flight: 
Then  snatched  inio  shreds  the  bewildered  mist- 
clouds. 

Called  out  to  the  ships  in  their  pale,  folded  shrouds 

And  struck  at  the  ocean's  white,  quivering  hands; 

But  lingering  long  with  the  sea  and  the  sands, 

Koigot  its  resentment  as  over  it  stole 

A  tenderness  boin  o(  the  great  Over-Soul, 

And  fluttering  down  by  the  water-worn  rocks, 

It  whispered  the  secret  of  far-away  shocks 

Of  battles,  of  earthquakes,  of  embryo  stars 

Flung  forth  into  sp.4ce,  of  fiery  bars 

That  guard  the  mysterious,  northernmost  sea  — 

01  alt  pent-up  forces  that  rage  to  be  free. 

Then  glided  the  sea-wind,  the  soul  of  the  waves, 

Again  irom  the  innermost  depths  of  the  caves, 

Caressed  the  fierce  norther  and  veiled  it  in  gray, 

And  sighed  o'er  the  havoc  it  wrought  on  the  way, 

Till  sobbing,  repentant,  at  nightfall  it  turned. 

And  meekly  accepting  the  blessing  once  spurned, 

I  his  strength  thai  but  yesterday  raged  to  be  free 

Came  bearing  the  clouds  gathered  over  the  sea, 

With  promise  ot  plenty  for  famishing  pain, 

Of  springtime  and  beauty,  with  down-dropping  rain. 


A  Word  in  Season. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Pri!Ss  by  Elsis  Anoe. 

Mrs.  Bradford  had  given  one  of  her  pleas- 
ant lunch  parties,  and  as  the  afternoon 
passed  in  chat  and  fancy  work,  one  of  the 
guests,  a  pretty  and  graceful  young  woman, 
excused  herself  from  remaining  longer  on 
account  ot  her  early  dinner.  She  had  no 
sooner  left  than  she  became  the  subject  of 
an  animated  conversation. 

''  Who  would  think  that  was  the  gay, 
laughing  Alice  Flint  of  a  few  months  ago?" 
asked  one. 

"  Who,  indeed?"  echoed  the  rest  of  the 
guests. 

"  How  she  is  fading  1" 

"What  a  Irciful,  unhappy  manner  she 
has  1 " 

How  sarcastic  she  is  upon  the  subject  of 
marriage  !  ' 

Thua  the  comments  passed  around.  Mrs. 
Bradford  listened  in  silence,  and  she  noticed 
that  but  little  sympathy  was  expressed  for 
the  bride,  who,  the  company  seemed  to 
think,  tailed  to  appreciate  her  husband,  who 
was  a  man  domestic  in  his  tastes,  temperate 
in  his  habits,  and  faithful  in  his  business. 

"  Such  a  husband,"  they  said,  "  was  a  per- 
fect treasure." 

"Poor  A  ice!''  sighed  Mrs.  Bradford, 
when  she  was  at  last  alone  with  her  own 
thoughts.  "  How  well  I  remember  when  I 
suffered  as  she  does,  and  when  I  turned  to 
others  for  s>mpathy  I  was  criticised  as  she 
has  been  to  day.  Dear  child !  I  wish  1 
could  lighten  her  sorrow." 

Mrs.  Bradlord  did  not  dismiss  the  matter 
with  these  sympathetic  words,  for  a  week 
later  found  her  cheery  face  in  her  friend's 
pretty  parlor.  Alice  was  delighted  to  see 
her,  because  she  was  feeling  blue,  she  said. 
Indeed,  since  her  marriage,  she  was  always 
low-spirittd  when  she  was  alone. 

"  Then  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
stay  in  doors,"  said  Mrs.  Bradlord,  "for  you 
will  grow  morbid.  Either  work  in  your  gar- 
den at  such  times  or  take  an  exhilarating 
walk." 

'  But  I  take  no  interest  in  gardening  or 
w  alking,  or  scarcely  anything  else,"  Alice 
answered  listlessly. 

•'Then  you  must  fight  against  your  in- 
clinations,'' smiled  Mrs.  Bradford,  "as  I 
did  in  my  early  married  life." 

"Why,  Mrs.  Bradlord!  Did  you  ever 
feel  as  though  you  had  lost  all  interest  in 
everything  ?  No,  no  1  1  cannot  think  so. 
You  are  too  sunny  in  your  disposition.  Your 
home  is  so  attractive,  and  your  husband  is 
so  appreciative."  Here  Alice  paused,  with 
tears  gathering  in  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  Alice,"  answered  Mrs.  Bradford 
gently.  ''  I  have  not  only  felt  as  you  do, 
but  I  have  also  been  one  of  the  most  un- 
happy wives  in  the  world.   No  wonder  you 


look  surprised,  for  it  is  many  years  since  1 
have  broached  the  subject,  and,  af;er  some 
bitter  experiences,  I  learned  to  keep  silent 
on  the  subject  of  my  domestic  infelicities 
for  I  found  that  people  grew  weary  of  my 
complaints,  talked  behind  my  back,  and  that 
my  husband   received   all   the  sympathy. 
Like  yourself,  Alice,  1  left  a  home  where  I 
had  been  a  cherished  daughter  to  become 
the  wife  of  a  man  newly  established  in  busi- 
ness.   As  I  was  a  favorite  in  society,  my  de- 
sire was  to  take  a  suite  of  rooms  in  a  fashion- 
able boarding  house;  but  Lewis  prevailed 
upon  me  to  commence  housekeeping  in  a 
cottage.    I  was  entirely  inexperienced,  and 
I  learned  very  soon  that  doing  my  own  work 
conflicted  sadly   with   my  society  duties. 
This  shocks  you,  dear,  because  you  think 
that  you  could  not  get  along  without  your 
neat  German  girl.    Well,  my  temper  began 
to  suffer  in  the  contest,  especially  when  I 
found  that  my  husband  did  not  sympathize 
with  me  in  my  trials.   He  could  not  see  that 
I  needed  help,  and  I  thought  that  he  failed 
to  appreciate  my  endeavors  to  please  him. 
I  scorched  my  hands  (and  also  my  face)  in 
preparing  dainty  dishes  for  him.    He  took 
It  as  a  matter  of  course.    I  donned  my  pret- 
tiest dresses,  and  then  had  to  draw  his 
attention  to  them.    I  told  him  angr-ly  one 
day,  that  instead  of  a  white  silk  dress,  I 
should  have  been  married  in  a  calico  kitchen 
gown.    What  did  he  say  ?    He  smiled  and 
said  that  he  would  have  been  perfectly  will- 
ing, as  I  looked  fully  as  well  in  the  one  as 
the  other.    He  meant  what  he  said,  but  at 
that  time  I  did  not  appreciate  the  compli- 
ment.   But  this  was  not  all.    Lewis  was 
often  so  preoccupied  with  his  own  thoughts 
that  he  did  not  listen  to  me,  and  my  witti- 
cisms often  passed   unnoticed.    But  the 
hardest  of  all  to  bear  was  the  loss  of  the 
tender  words  and  the  delicate  attentions  ot 
other  days.    I  thought  bitterly  that  they  had 
been  laid  away  with  my  wreath  and  veil. 
My  husband  was  practical  and  undemon- 
strative, and  it  nearly  broke  my  heart.  Yet 
he  was  not  unkind.    He  had  a  calm,  even 
temper,  and  never  scolded  or  raised  his 
voice,  but  it  had  a  most  exasperating  effect 
on  me,  who  all  my  previous  life  had  lived  in 
an  atmosphere  of  admiration  and  praise, 
and  I  feel  ashamed  of  the  many  bitter,  bad 
tempered  things  I  used  to  say  to  him. 

"  You  say  you  think  he  deserved  them. 
Well,  I  thought  so  then  myself.  It  was  not 
long  before  every  one  saw  that  1  was  un- 
happy; and  then,  I  talked  of  my  troubles  to 
my  friends.  It  is  the  deepest  regret  of  my 
life  that  I  ever  did  so.  I  remember,  one 
day  I  was  pouring  my  griefs  into  the  ears  o( 
one  of  my  dearest  girl  friends,  while  my  face 
was  bathed  in  tears,  when  all  at  once  I  His 
covered  that  she  was  laughing  at  me.  Yes, 
laughing  as  though  I  was  telling  her  some 
amusing  story.  It  was  wonderful  how  soon 
my  tears  were  dried,  and  ever  after,  if  I 
hinted  of  my  troubles  to  her,  it  was  in  a 
humorous  manner,  which  is  far  better  if  one 
must  complain  than  to  be  tearful  or  sarcastic. 
I  had  another  friend,  a  former  schoolmate, 
who  was  very  sympathetic  and  deeply  inter- 
ested in  me..  She  never  seemed  to  weary 
of  my  complaints  and  was  a  most  patient 
listener.  1  valued  her  friendship  highly, 
until  I  found  that  she  had  depicted  my  ex- 
perience in  a  bright  little  story,  the  opening 
for  her  of  a  successful  literary  career.  You 
may  imagine  my  chagrin  when  I  was  con- 
fronted by  my  relatives  with  being  the 
author  of  the  story,  as  they  knew  my  com- 
plaints by  heart,  and  there,  they  were 
printed  in  my  own  words  !  My  friend  had 
only  changed  the  names,  graced  my  hus- 
band's nose  with  eyeglasses,  and  trans- 
formed me  into  a  blonde. 

"  What  did  my  husband  think  about  it  ? 
Well,  for  once,  I  was  thankful  that  he  was 
too  practical  to  read  stories,  so  he  remained 
in  blissful  ignorance  that  he  was  masquera- 
ding in  literature  as  a  near-sighted  domestic 
tyrant." 

"  Now,  Alice,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  a 
great  mistake  that  I,  in  common  with  many 
others,  have  made,  but  which,  I  trust,  will 
have  no  part  in  your  experience.  There 
was  another  sympathetic  friend  who  made  a 
prolonged  visit  at  our  house.  She  was  so 
tender  and  so  kind  to  me,  and  so  very  sorry 
that  I  had  thrown  myself  away  upon  such 
an  unappreciative  man  as  Lewis  Bradford. 
Her  pity  was  unceasing.  Heretofore  I  had 
at  times  been  reasonably  haopy  in  my  home, 
but  that  woman  followed  me  up  relentlessly 
with  her  expressions  of  sympathy,  until  at 
last  my  eyelids  were  always  red  with  cry- 
ing and  my  mother  was  full  of  reproaches. 
My  husband's  long-suffering  patience  became 
sorely  tried.  One  day,  when  our  visitor 
was  out,  Lewis  said  to  me  : 

"  Do  vou  know,  Clara,  that  I  believe  that 
Mrs.  Blank  is  trying  to  make  trouble  in  our 
home  ?" 

"  No,  she  is  not,"  I  answered  defiantly. 
"  Yes,  she  is,"  he  returned  firmly,  "  for 
•be  has  attempted  to  sympathixe  with  me.'' 


"  What  is  that  ?"  I  asked  quickly,  scarcely 
believing  my  ears. 

He  repeated  what  he  had  said. 

"  What  did  she  say  to  you  ?"  was  my  next 
eager  question. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  way  he  turned 
and  confronted  me,  while  his  eyes  flashed 
with  indignation. 

"  What  did  she  say?  Do  you  think  for 
one  moment  that  I  would  hear  any  one 
speak  disparagingly  about  my  wife?  No, 
Clara,  I  am  not  that  kind  of  a  man." 

Then  he  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
me  blushing  with  shame  and  feeling  dread- 
fully mean. 

Well,  Mrs.  Blank  seemed  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable and  left  soon  after  that,  and  I  was 
not  sorry  to  bid  her  good  bye.  Such  friends 
are  very  dangerous  in  the  home,  Alice." 

Mrs.  Bradford  paused  and  seemed  to  be 


ing  at  the  clock,  suppose,  as  a  supplement 
to  our  chat,  that  you  run  home  with  me  and 
get  a  bunch  of  sweet  peas  for  your  dinner- 
lable.  I  intended  bringing  some  with  me 
but  was  prevented  from  gathering  them  by 
several  interruptions,  and  the  flowers  were 
crowded  out  of  my  mind." 

Alice  gladly  accompanied  her  friend,  and 
when  George  returned  that  evening  and 
met  his  wife's  beaming  face,  he  exclaimed  : 

"Why,  Alice!  what  has  happened? 
You  look  so  pretty  to-day." 

And  the  young  wife,  pointing  to  the 
flowers,  rejoined  with  her  old-time  archness- 
"  Pretty  ?  Why,  certainly,  I  have  been 
gathering  sweet  peas  in  Mrs.  Bradford's 
garden." 

Mrs.  Bradford  must  have  had  an  object 
in  selecting  those  simple  blossoms,  for  they 
smiled  upon  Alice  for  over  a  week  without 


not  spend  their  perfume  in  vain  in  that 
cottage  home. 

A  few  months  later  there  was  annther 
lunch  party  at  Mrs.  Bradford's,  and  Alice, 
as  before,  was  the  first  to  leave.  The 
hostess  was  gratified  in  listening  to  the  fol- 
lowing comments  : 

"  How  bright  and  pretty  Alice  Flint  it 
again  !  She  seems  perfectly  contented  and 
happy." 

"  Yes,  she  and  her  husband  understand 
each  other  better.  They  are  a  very  con- 
genial couple." 

"  She  was  the  light  of  our  party  to-day, 
and  she  is  so  fond  of  you,  Mrs.  Bradford." 

The  hostess  smiled  sweetly.  There  was 
a  song  in  her  heart  which  gladdened  her 
whole  life,  for  she  had  experienced  the  truth 
of  these  words : 

"  A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good 
it  is  !  As  an  ornament  of  fine  gold,  so  ii  a 
wise  reprover  upon  an  obedient  ear." 


thoughtfully  considering  how  she  would  showing  any  signs  of  decay,  and  they  did 
continue  her  story,  while  Alice  mused  to 
herself :  "  No,  I  shall  not  invite  Bertha 
James  to  visit  us,  as  1  intended."  Then  she 
said,  while  her  face  glowed  wth  interest  : 
''  My  husband  is  also  undemonstrative. 
Tell  me  how  you  became  reconciled  to  your 
marriage,  Mrs.  Bradlord." 

"  Reconciliation  came  with  time  and  ex 
perience,  Alice,  for  men  like  our  husbands 
always  wear  well,  however  disappointing 
they  may  be  to  their  brides.  Why,  it  was 
only  the  other  day  that  I  was  looking  over 
some  old  wedding-cards  of  friends  whom  I 
envied  their  gallant,  attentive  husbands. 
Some  have  been  separated  for  ye^rs;  others 
have  grown  careless  and  indifferent  to  their 
wives,  and  a  very  few  are  still  chivalrous 
husbands.  I  thought,  as  I  looked  over 
them,  that  I  would  not  exchange  my  hus- 
band for  the  best  among  them.  Indeed,  he 
is  the  best  to  me  now.  But  we  can't  put 
old  heads  upon  young  sholders,  my  dear. 
I  know  you  miss  the  attentions  of  your 
lover,  bui  try  to  appreciate  your  husband's 
virtues,  Alice.  If  you  are  inclined  to  com- 
plain, be  thankful  for  his  even  disposition 
and  temperate  habits.  Get  out  of  doors  all 
you  can.  I  find  that  tending  flowers  pro- 
motes cheerfulness,  and  that  a  canary  bird 
makes  even  a  sad  home  blithesome.  Then, 
there  are  always  poor  people  or  sick  friends 
that  you  can  visit  with  your  gilts  and  words 
of  kindness.  In  cheering  others,  you  in- 
crease your  own  happiness." 

"  I  will  try  to  profit  by  your  advice,  Mrs. 
Bradford.  I  feel  my  heart  grow  warm  as  I 
listen  to  you,"  Alice  answered  earnestly. 

The  kindly  visitor  smiled  into  the  fair 
face  before  her.  Such  a  change  had  come 
over  it  during  her  call  !  The  blue  eyes  had 
softened  into  gentleness  and  the  petulant 
droop  had  disappeared  from  Alice's  pretty 
mr.uih  as  she  continued  : 

'"And  no*,  Mrs.  Bradford,  I  would  like 
to  complain  a  little  more,  if  you  will  let  me. 
I'll  try  and  not  do  it  again,  for  George  is 
often  very  kind  and  appreciative;  but  how 
about  our  evenings  ?  If  we  stay  at  home 
and  have  no  company,  George  is  dull  and 
d^wsy  and  don't  appear  to  be  interested  in 
anything  I  do  or  say.  If  we  call  on  friends, 
he  seems  bored  and  anxious  to  leave,  and  I 
can't  help  saying  sarcastic  things  before 
people  and  then  he  sulks.  If  we  go  to 
places  of  amusement,  he  is  so  quiet  and 
serious,  and  I  feel  that  every  one  notices 
that  he  is  negligent  in  paying  me  attention." 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  about  that  from  my 
own  experience,  Alice.  You  are  gay  and 
vivacious,  while  George  is  quiet  and  retiring. 
Have  congenial  occupation  for  your  even- 
ings at  home — your  music,  needlework  or 
an  amusing  book.  Let  him  doze  if  he 
wishes,  but  be  cheerful  yourself  and  don't 
complain  about  his  dullness.  He  has  cares 
and  anxieties  that  you  know  nothing  about, 
for,  being  a  reticent  man,  he  keeps  them  to 
himself.  You  can't  change  his  disposition 
by  finding  fault,  but  you  can  ruin  your  own. 
Then,  don't  be  exacting.  Perhaps  you 
watch  him  too  closely,  and  expect  too  much 
from  him  when  you  are  out  together.  I 
found  that  when  I  ceased  to  exact  attention 
from  my  husband  that  he  became  as  at- 
tentive as  I  could  desire.  Indeed,  Alice,  I 
fear  that  I  was  very  arbitraiy  in  my  early 
married  life,  and  but  few  men  can  brook 
despotism.  Their  self-will  rises  against  it 
like  a  wall  of  adamant." 

"  I  have  never  considered  myself  arbi- 
triry,"  said  Alice,  "but  I  know  I  am  very 
sensitive." 

"  That  is  what  I  thought  about  myself, 
dear,  and  I  wondered  why  my  husband  per- 
sisted in  thwarting  and  wounding  me;  but 
my  attention  was  arrested  one  day  by  some- 
thing I  was  reading.  It  defined  a  sensitive 
person  as  a  selj- filled  person,  and  I  immedi- 
ately saw  myself  in  that  light.  Have  you 
not  noticed,  Alice,  that  the  happiest  and 
most  intetesiing  'people  are  those  that  are 
always  thinking  of  others,  not  of  them- 
selves ?" 
Alice  admitted  that  she  had. 
"Now,"  continued  Mrs.  Bradford,  glanc 


Sunday  in  the  Country. 

Religion  that  once  was  the  animating; 
power  of  country  life  has  dwindled  in  its  di- 
rect influence.  The  large,old  parish  churches 
that  formerly  were  crowed  with  worship- 
pers on  the  first  day  of  the  week  are  now 
seldom  more  than  half  filled.  Even  the 
union  churches,  in  out-of  tbe-way  parts,  are 
often  closed  a  portion  of  the  year.  The 
religous  burden  is  borne  largely  by  the 
women.  The  men,  with  some  honorable  ex- 
ceptions, remain  at  home,  divert  themselves 
with  the  Sunday  newspaper,  and  rest  or  r^ 
create,  if  they  do  not  drive  fast  horses  and 
pay  a  visit  to  the  tavern.  This  is  not  the 
fact  in  all  country  neighborhoods.  There  are 
places  where  the  farmers  assemble  still  in 
church  or  school  house,  sing  and  pray  with 
fervor,  and  listen  to  preaching  of  the  old 
style,  doubtless  to  edification.  But  the  de- 
fection of  the  men  from  the  church  in  small 
country  towns  and  neighborhoods,  where 
there  are  no  social  ends  to  be  served  by 
church-going,  is  only  the  more  matked  be- 
cause of  these  exceptions. 

The  secularizing  of  Sunday  has  gone 
mainly  in  these  directions.  It  is  still  a  rest 
day,  except,  perhaps,  in  "catching"  weather 
during  the  haying  season,  when  some  man 
exceptionally  careless  of  public  opinion 
hauls  a  few  loads  to  the  bam.  The  plough 
and  hoe  remain  in  the  furrow,  the  click  of 
the  moving  machine  is  not  heard,  the  farm- 
wagon  is  drawn  under  the  shed,  the  horses 
rest  in  their  stalls  or  are  turned  loose  in  the 
pasture;  but  the  steps  of  the  young  men  and 
old  men  do  not  as  a  rule  turn  toward  the 
sanctuary.  The  village  church  in  many 
places  has  become  the  property  of  women 
and  children. 

There  is  something  very  sad  in  all  this; 
for  it  seems  natural  to  be  devout  in  the  still 
fair  places  of  the  country,  where  the  sky 
bends,  and  the  stars  burn,  and  the  green 
hills  stretch  their  arms,  and  the  great  trees 
lift  their  crowns  into  the  sunlight.  God  is 
manifest  here  to  the  reverent  thought;  and, 
though  hard  labor  of  any  kind  has  adeaden- 
ing  effect  on  the  intellect,  still  these  in- 
fluences must  steal  in,  and  speak  to  the  toiler 
in  their  own  language.  Has  the  great  tem- 
ple become  so  fraught  with  meaning  and 
grandeur  and  purpose  to  the  country  miiid 
that  churchly  rites  and  symbols  of  worship 
can  be  dispensed  with?  Would  to  God  it 
were  so!  But  too  often  a  heaviness  as  of  the 
clod  rises  up  from  the  furrow,  and  hangs 
upon  the  soul,  which  only  strong  excitements 
can  banish.  Fatigue  makes  thought  difficult. 
The  terrible  old  religon  took  strong  hold  of 
the  country  nature  because  it  roused,  and 
seldom  soothed.  Its  rewards  and  punish- 
ments appealed  to  those  who  knew  all  the 
ruthlessness  as  well  as  the  beneficence  of 
nature.  Thus  the  strong,  severe,  religi""' 
tvpe  of  farmer  was  evolved,  lean  and  brcw^ 
tanned  and  seasoned  by  the  sun  and  rain  and 
wind,  with  bent  knees  and  shoulders  and 
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hard,  knotty  hands, — the  man  who  could 
raise  a  psalm  tune  in  the  ploughing,  and 
who  comforted  himself  with  the  old  Bible, 
and  found  a  sanctuary  and  a  refuge  in  its 
grimmest  portions.  There  is  something  al- 
most sublime  in  this  craggy  figure  of  the  man 
who  brought  up  his  family  in  the  unrelenting 
sternness  of  the  old  Mosaic  dispensation. 
But  he  has  passed  away,  and  in  the  reaction 
from  this  tremendous  power  of  Calvinism 
have  come  indifference,  the  state  of  uncer- 
tainity,  dubiety,  in  which  so  many  find  them- 
selves to-day.  New  conceptions  have  not 
yet  taken  the  place  of  old  ones,  and  the 
mind  drifts  and  slides.  The  thought  comes 
that  we  can  practically  live  without  religion. 
In  our  easy  and  pleasant  days  we  can  per- 
haps; but  when  the  cyclone  strikes  us,  then 
there  is  a  calling  upon  God:  "  O  God,  if 
there  be  a  God." 

To  the  farmer  who  draws  his  nourishment 
more  directly  than  other  men  from  the  soil, 
the  life  is  still  more  than  meat,  and  the  body 
than  raiment.  Pitiful  it  is  that  the  old 
church  that  once  was  the  focus  of  his  ances- 
tors' hopes  and  fears  and  aspirations  is  now 
indifferent  to  him.  How  profoundly  Jesus 
felt  for  the  country  people,  drawing  as  He 
did  most  of  his  illustrations  from  country 
facts  and  thingsl  It  would  seem  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  simple,  unvarnished,  pure, 
if  such  could  be  preached  in  our  village  and 
neighborhood  churches  to-day,  might  strike 
to  the  country  heart,  dispel  its  indifference 
and  languor,  and  awake  it  to  a  new  life, 
of  the  soul;  for  the  life  without  God  is  no  life, 
a  mere  empty  show.  Until  the  spring  of 
thought  and  feeling  is  touched  by  the  divine, 
we  dwell  like  those  beings  fabled  to  occupy 
an  intermediate  state,  neither  quick  nor 
dead.  The  only  true  life  is  that  which  is 
vital  with  the  throbbing  pulses  of  love  sent 
from  the  great  Fountain  of  all  love,  and  with 
apprehension  of  the  presence  of  the  universal 
Spirit  in  all  shows.  As  the  sunlight  falls 
abroad  the  field,  He  is  there,  thedivine  Hus- 
bandman. His  energy  fills  every  blade  of 
grass,  every  blowing  leaf.  Nature  ceases  to 
be  dead  matter.  Ali  its  changes  speak  to 
us  as  they  did  to  Jesus.  Suggestions  crowd 
upon  the  mind.  We  are  no  longer  children 
of  chance  thrown  here  by  blind  fate,  left  to 
ourselves,  the  helpless  sport  of  circum- 
stances. We  are  part  of  the  great  plan, 
necessary  to  our  Father,  who  ever  works  in 
and  through  our  labor,  uplifting  and  sanc- 
tifying it. 

Jesus  walked  through  the  wheat  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and,  his  disciples  being  an  hungered, 
plucked  the  ears,  and  in  sublime  words  He 
justified  the  act.  He" walks  st  ll  through  all 
our  wheat  fields,  and  bids  us  eat,  but  not 
the  gross  material  food  alone:  He  breaks  the 
bread  of  life  and  presses  the  grape  of  the 
spiritual  vine,  that  we  may  eat,  drink,  and 
rejoice  at  the  higher  banquets  of  the  soul.— 
Christian  Register. 

Fashion's  Latest  Fads, 

Flirtation  fans  are  of  black  lace,  with  two 
oval  openings  in  the  pattern  at  the  center 
through  which  pretty  eyes,  black,  blue  and 
brown,  can  look  with  telling  effect. 

Of  various  hats  suggested  for  wearing  is 
white  rice  straw  with  stiff  straight  brim,  the 
front  laden  with  pink  roses,  one  amid  tiiem 
standing  high  on  a  long  upright  stem.  A 
bow  of  ribbon,  holding  a  single  rose,  is  fast- 
ened under  the  brim  to  put  on  the  wearer's 
hair. 

A  wife  wears  mourning  for  her  husband's 
family  as  for  her  own.  Mourning  may  be 
worn  one  or  two  years,  according  to  person- 
al preference.  Tamise,  Henrietta  cloth  and 
veiling  are  appropriate  mourning  materials. 
A  princess  dress  may  be  worn  at  church. 

Black  corduroy  is  predicted  as  one  of  the 
fashionable  materials  for  tailor-maHe  gowns 
this  season.  It  is  a  material  that  fits  well, 
and  one  that  will  undoubtedly  be  popular, 
for  although  it  may  be  made  up  very  simply 
it  will  stand  either  fur  or  braid  trimming 
with  artistic  results. 

There  are  many  neutral  colors  like  castor, 
llama  gray  and  noisette,  a  tea  rose  color. 
The  new  shade  of  dress  goods  in  gray  is 
called  this  season  Ural,  in  recognition  of  the 
popularity  of  all  Russian  fashions.  A  black- 
ish brown  shade  is  called  "Egypt."  In  hon- 
or of  the  World's  Fair,  the  new  red  is  called 
by  the  French  color  makers  "Chicago."  It 
is  a  deep,  rich  color,  shading  from  cardinal, 
but  almost  as  dark  as  seal  brown. 

Never  were  the  silks  more  beautiful  than 
they  are  this  year.  The  designs  each  year 
generally  seem  like  those  of  the  year  before, 
a  little  modified  or  very  slightly  changed. 
But  this  year  everything  seems  new.  One 
very  pretty  and  quite  original  design  is  in 
black  watered  silk.  Across  the  dark  ground 
runs  pink  satin  stripes  about  two  inches 
apart;  between  them,  placed  close  together, 
are  two  narrow  satin  stripes  of  pale  green. 


Nothing  could  be  more  harmonious,  and 
when  made  up  and  the  colors  artistically 
blended  in  the  fine  trimming  nothing  more 
stylish  could  be  imagined. 

"  Polish  your  nails  with  your  fingers,"  says 
a  manicure.  "The  friction  of  the  flesh  and 
the  little  oil  which  exudes  from  the  pores 
cets  up  quickly  a  healthy  circulation  beneath 
the  nail,  making  it  rosy,  and  fingers  impart, 
besides,  a  better  actual  polish  than  the 
chamois  rubber." 

When,  as  sometimes  happens,  one  is 
forced  to  wear  an  uncomfortably  tight  shoe, 
it  may  be  of  value  to  know  that  folded  cloth 
wet  in  hot  water  laid  over  the  pinching  point 
will  often  speedily  afford  relief.  Change  the 
cloth  several  times  to  keep  up  the  heat, 
which  shortly  stretches  the  shoe  and  shapes 
it  to  the  foot. 

A  charming  little  conceit  for  the  lady  of 
many  vails  is  a  strip  of  heavy  muslin  or  silk, 
lined  with  a  dark  color,  and  with  ribbons 
fastened  to  both  ends  with  which  to  tie  the 
precious  gauzes  safely  in.  On  the  outside  is 
a  fancy  design  and  the  following  jingle  em- 
broidered In  old  English  letters  : 

"  Many  veils  I've  held  for  you; 
Dotted,  plain,  of  every  hue." 

You  will  be  quite  a  la  mode  as  to  the 
wearing  of  veils  if  you  throw  economy  to  the 
winds  and  buy  the  full  width,  which  you 
generally  make  two  veils  of,  using  it  all  for 
one,  and  ruffling  what  is  left  up  around 
your  neck,  which  has  a  soft,  becoming  effect 
and  is  a  kind  of  connecting  line  between 
head  and  body,  unlike  the  people  who  wear 
dark  veils  just  coming  to  the  chin,  and  mak- 
ing their  heads  look  as  if  suspended  in  mid- 
air. 

Fur  this  winter  is  to  be  treated  exactly  as 
though  it  were  cloth,  the  most  entire  liberty 
being  taken  with  it.  Furriers  have  not  the 
advantage  of  the  wool  weavers  and  workers 
in  other  lines  of  goods.  Their  material  can 
be  varied  but  little.  Novelty  must  be  secured 
by  combination  and  by  new  treatment. 


Fools  hate  knowledge. — Proverbs. 

The  punishment  of  falsehood  is  to  sus- 
pect all  truth. — John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

He  who  has  conquered  his  own  coward 
spirit  has  conquered  the  whole  outside  world. 
— Thos.  Hughes. 

But  for  some  trouble  and  sorrow,  we 
should  never  know  half  the  good  there  is 
about  us. — Dickens. 

The  nobleness  of  life  depends  on  its  con- 
sistency, clearness  of  purpose,  quiet  and 
ceaseless  energy. — Ruskin. 

The  opportunity  to  do  mischief  is  found 
a  hundred  times  a  day,  and  that  of  doing 
good  once  a  year. — Voltaire. 

The  fact  of  causing  the  existence  of  a  hu- 
man being  is  one  of  the  most  responsible  ac- 
tions in  the  range  of  human  life. — John  Stu- 
art Mill. 

Simplicity  of  manner  is  the  last  attain- 
ment. Men  are  very  long  afraid  of  being 
natural,  from  the  dread  of  being  taken  for 
ordinary. — Jeffrey. 

Man  carries  under  his  hat  a  private  the- 
ater, wherein  a  greater  drama  is  acted  than 
is  ever  performed  on  the  mimic  stage,  be- 
ginning and  ending  in  eternity. — Carlyle. 

The  mother's  yearning,  that  completest 
type  of  the  life  in  another  life  which  is  the 
essence  of  real  human  love,  feels  the  pres- 
ence of  the  cherished  child  even  in  the  base, 
degraded  man. — George  Eiiot. 

To  make  a  happy  quotation  is  a  thing  not 
ea-^ily  to  be  done.  The  art  requires  more 
delicacy  in  the  practice  than  those  conceive 
who  can  see  nothing  more  in  a  quotation 
than  an  extract.  Whenever  we  would  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  a  forcible  appeal,  an  open- 
ing quotation  is  a  symphony,  preluding  on 
the  chords  whose  tones  we  are  about  to  har- 
monize.— D'Israeli. 

It  has  passed  into  a  scornful  proverb  that 
it  needs  good  optics  to  see  what  is  not  to  be 
seen  ;  and  yet  I  should  bn  inclined  to  say 
that  the  first  essential  of  a  good  traveler  was 
to  be  gifted  with  eyesight  of  precisely  that 
kind.  All  his  senses  should  be  as  delicate 
as  eyes  ;  and,  above  all,  he  should  be  able 
to  see  with  the  fine  eye  of  imagination,  com- 
pared with  which  all  the  other  organs  with 
which  the  mind  grasps  and  the  memory 
holds  are  as  clumsy  as  thumbs. — James  Rus- 
sell Lowell. 

When  anything  is  demanded  of  you  that 
you  cannot  do,  refuse  positively  and  leave 
no  loopholes  for  false  hopes  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  grant  at  once  whatever  you  are  wil- 
ling to  bestow  ;  your  promp  refusal  will  make 
you  friends  as  well  as  your  prompt  benefit, 
and  your  character  will  stand  the  higher  ; 
for  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  a  promise  for- 
gotten, a  hope  deceived,  does  not  make  us 
more  enemies  than  a  favor  granted  brings 
us  friends. — Balzac. 


'Y'OUNG  KobKS'  QobUMJ^J. 
An  Unlucky  Find. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Carolinb  E. 
Sanders. 

"  You  came  not  into  your  place  by  acci- 
dent, it  was  the  very  p'ace  God  meant  for 
you,"  said  Morris  Edgeley's  Sunday  school 
teacher  to  him  one  day  after  the  lesson  was 
over  and  he  was  having  a  little  talk  with 
the  boys.  "If  so  early  in  life  you  have 
crosses  to  bear  they  are  meant,  if  met  in  the 
right  spirit,  to  bring  out  some  good  traits  in 
your  character  or  to  repress  your  fauhs,  so 
take  heart  and  meet  them  bravely." 

This  was  said  in  answer  to  a  remark  from 
Morris  that  "  it  could  not  be  difficult  to  be 
good  when  everything  was  pleasant  in  life." 
These  few  words  from  his  teacher  somehow 
struck  home  with  him,  he  thought  of  them 
afterward  and  they  might  have  exerted  a 
lasting  influence  from  that  time  had  it  not 
been  for  an  unlucky  find. 

Bat  a-  few  years  before  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E  «flev  with  their  two  young  children, 
Morris  and  Helen,  had  been  living  in  afflu- 
ence with  every  advantage  that  money  could 
procure.  Then  their  father  died  suddenly 
and  all  was  changed.  Morris  was  recalled 
from  the  school  where  he  was  making  a 
fine  record,  to  help  support  his  mother  and 
sister.  He  did  not  meet  his  fate  bravely  but 
with  a  discontented,  rebellious  spirit,  ever 
dwelling  upon  "what  might  have  been." 
Only  the  day  before  he  had  said  to  his 
sister,  "  Suppose  we  shall  have  no  Christ- 
mas this  year,  wish  I  could  find  some  money 
to  buy  mamma  and  you  some  nice  presents." 

"  Oh  Morris,  that  is  a  wicked  wish,"  said 
his  sister,  "for  you  would  only  be  finding 
what  some  one  else  had  lost — you  did  not 
think  that,  did  you  ?" 

He  murmured  something  by  way  of  reply 
about  "their  being  able  to  lose  it,  perhaps." 

It  appears  as  if  an  earnest  desire  of  this 
nature  is  sometimes  granted  to  show  us  how 
incapable  we  are  of  directing  our  own  af- 
fairs. 

The  next  morning  when  Morris  reached 
the  manufactory  where  he  was  employed 
the  janitor  was  just  sweeping  out  the  private 
office.  He  was  an  old  man  and  had  not 
noticed  what  Morris'  sharp  eyes  detected  in 
an  instant,  a  bank  note  among  the  rubbish. 

"  There,  you  have  not  swept  that  corner 
clean,"  he  called  to  the  man  in  a  jesting 
tone.  He  turned  away  to  see  if  such  was 
the  case  and  Morris'  object  was  accom- 
plished. He  snatched  up  the  bill  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  his  own  pocket.  There  was  no 
opportunity  to  examine  it  until  he  reached 
home;  he  then  found  it  was  a  new-looking 
$20  bill.  Morris  fairly  trembled  with  ex- 
citement as  he  looked  at  it,  while  visions  of 
of  all  the  nice  things  he  would  buy  with  it 
flitted  through  his  mind.  But  day  after  day 
passed  and  he  somehow  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  spend  it.  He  had  seen  a  nice 
cloak  that  would  just  fit  Helen,  and  which 
she  needed  badly,  and  he  decided  to  get  that 
and  a  pair  of  warm  gloves  for  his  mother, 
and  there  would  probably  be  enough  left  to 
buy  a  new  hat  for  himself;  but  the  one  puz- 
zling thought  came  up — what  explanation 
can  I  make  for  having  so  much  money  ? 

He  well  knew  that  his  mother  would  not 
allow  him  to  it  keep  if  she  knew  the  truth, 
and  he  would  determine  to  lie  about  it  so 
far  as  to  say  he  had  tried  to  find  the  owner, 
yet  he  knew  he  could  not  deceive  her,  she 
understood  him  too  well.  He  could  have 
spent  it  all  on  himself  and  his  own  pleasure 
without  finding  it  necessary  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  any  one,  but  he  was  not  a  selfish 
nature  and  could  imagine  no  enjoyment  in 
that.  Sometimes  it  appeared  as  if  the  bank 
note  was  burning  a  hole  in  his  pocket  and 
he  would  wish  he  had  never  seen  it  and  felt 
like  throwing  it  in  the  fire.  With  all  their 
poverty  he  had  never  been  so  unhappy 
before. 

So  the  time  passed  on  to  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  he  always  went  to  the  cffice 
to  receive  his  salary.  As  he  entered  he  felt 
ashamed  to  look  his  employer  in  the  face, 
and  hardly  felt  surprised  when  in  a  stern 
voice  he  said  to  him, 

"  I  do  not  know  how  much  is  due  you 
until  I  learn  the  value  of  that  note  I  saw 
you  pick  up  out  there.  When  that  is  settled 
I  shall  not  need  you  any  longer.'' 

Morris  felt  at  that  moment  he  richly  de- 
served hanging,  but  oh  what  a  comfort  it 
was  to  be  able  to  take  the  note  out  of  his 
pocket-book  and  hand  it  to  the  gentleman. 
As  he  did  so  he  could  only  say  in  a  tremb- 
ling voice. 

"  I  couldn't  spend  it,  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
could  have  spent  it." 

Much  to  Morris'  astonishment  his  em- 
ployer laughed  merrily  as  he  examined  the 
bill  and  then  said,  "  Well  Morris,  by  having 


a  little  conscience  in  the  matter  you  have 
probably  saved  yourself  from  getting  into 
serious  trouble  as  you  might  have  done  if 
you  had  attempted  to  pass  this  bill,  for  it  is 
counterfeit." 

The  nervous  strain  had  been  too  great  for 
the  boy  and  he  burst  into  tears.  The  gen- 
tleman could  not  but  be  touched  by  his 
grief,  and  understanding  the  struggle  he 
passed  through  between  good  and  evil,  con- 
soled him  by  saying,  "  Never  mind,  Morris, 
I  think  this  will  be  a  lesson  that  you  will 
not  soon  forget,  and  you  may  be  thankful 
you  were  not  tempted  beyond  your  strength. 
I  will  not  expose  you  or  discharge  you,  but 
I  cannot  raise  your  salary,  as  I  had  intended 
doing  this  month,  until  you  prove  that  your 
principles  have  become  fixed." 

The  truth  of  his  teacher's  words  were 
often  brought  to  Morris'  mind  in  after  years, 
for  he  accepted  this  trial  bravely  and  in  the 
right  spirit;  found  himself  able  to  repress 
his  faults  and  became  a  noble,  good  man. 


It  Paid. 

When  Aunt  Frarces  was  a  little  girl,  she 
did  not  like  to  mind  quickly.  When  told  to 
do  any  little  task,  she  would  say,  "  In  a 
minute,"  or  "  By  and  by  I  will  do  it." 

Aunt  Frances's  mamma  knew  this  never 
would  do.  She  talked  often  and  kindly  to 
her  little  girl  of  her  fault.  She  told  her  she 
must  drive  old  Mrs.  Wait-a-Minute  out  of 
her  house. 

One  Monday  morning,  Aunt  Frances's 
mamma  was  washing.  It  was  in  the  sum- 
mer-time, and  the  hallway  door  was  wide 
open.  When  she  found  her  soap-basin  was 
empty,  she  told  her  little  girl  to  run  to  the 
soap-barrel  under  the  cellar  stairs  and  fill 
the  basin. 

Aunt  Frances  was  reading  her  Sunday- 
school  book,  and  she  didn't  want  to  leave 
the  story.  "  In  a  minute,  mamma,"  was  on 
her  lips,  but  she  did  not  let  the  words  come. 
She  thought,  "  I  promised  mamma  I  would 
fight  against  the  fault,  and  I  will." 

In  half  a  minute  she  was  down  the  hall- 
way stairs  on  her  mamma's  errand. 

She  found  the  lid  of  the  soap-barrel 
pushed  half-way  off,  and  when  she  dipped 
down  to  fill  the  basin,  something  in  the 
barrel  went  "  squawk,  squawk."  She  looked 
in,  and  there,  with  just  her  head  and  neck 
out  of  the  soap,  was  Aunt  Frances's  pet  hen, 
Mabel. 

She  had  hopped  into  the  barrel  hoping  to 
find  a  good  breakfast.  She  sank  into  the 
thick  soap  as  though  it  had  been  quicksand. 
It  glued  down  her  wings  so  she  could  not 
fly  out.  In  another  minute  her  head  would 
have  gone  under  the  soap,  then  Aunt  Frances 
would  have  had  no  pet  Mabel. 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  I  did  not  wait  even 
one  little  minute,  mamma,"  she  said,  drying 
the  drenched  feathers  of  her  shivering  hen, 
after  they  had  been  well  washed  and  rinsed. 

"  Minding  quick  saved  Mabel's  life,"  her 
mamma  answered.  "  You  will  find  it  pays 
all  the  way  along  to  keep  old  Mrs.  Wait-a- 
Minute  out  of  your  house."  —  Portland 
Transcript. 

There  is  a  French  saying  that  "  it  is  wo- 
men who  make  the  morals  of  a  country.'' 
That  is  not  true,  it  cannot  be  true,  so  long 
as  men  alone  make  the  laws.  For  the  law 
is  a  mighty  teacher  of  morality  or  immo- 
rality, justice  or  injustice.-Mrs.  Josephine  E. 
Butler. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U, 
S.  Governmeut  Food  Report, 
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Butte. 

A  Lakob  Dryisg  Geoosd.- 


_    -Biggs  Argus: 
Manager  G.  F.  Ditzler,  for  Hatch  &.  Rock's  or- 


^ards  on  Rio  Bonito.  is  now  bnsily  engaged 
leveling  and  laving  out  100  acres  on  a  redland 
kno  east  Cf  town  for  their  mmense  fruit- 
dryini  works.  The  ground  will  be  made  as 
level  as  possible  and  every  convenience  for 
drying  will  be  made.  Hand-car  tracks  will  be 
laid  idl  through  the  grounds  for  carrying  trays 
of  cut  fruit,  etc.  This  drying-ground  will  be 
arranged  similar  to  the  same  company  s 
drying-grounds  at  Suisun,  which  hitherto  was 
known  as  the  largest  and  best  arranged  in  the 

^'oeanqe  Sale.— OroviUe  Mercury:  Jo.  Gar- 
della  has  sold  his  orange  crop  on  the  tre^  to 
the  California  Fruit  Company  at  $1.40  per  box. 
He  has  about  one  acre  and  a  half  in  bearing, 
and  the  majority  of  the  trees  are  young,  but  he 
will  get  about  500  boxes  of  splendid  oranges. 
Del  Norte. 
Smith  River  Cbeambey.  —  Crescent  City 
Record:  We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  a 
creamery  will  be  erected  in  Smith  River  valley. 
The  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  it  are 
our  leading  citi/ens  and  dairymen.  It  will  be 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  Del  Norte  butter 
will  lead  in  the  markets  of  San  Francisco.  It 
has  already  got  the  name  of  being  one  of  the 
leading  counties  of  the  State  for  producing  a 
superior  article  of  dairy  produce,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  creamery  will  advance  to  the  front. 
Cheese  will  also  be  manufactured  for  which 
there  will  also  be  a  demand.  The  creamery 
wiU  be  centrally  located  in  the  valley  and  wiU 
be  accessible  to  a  large  number  of  the  dairies. 
There  are  1100  cows  within  three  miles  ot 
where  the  creamery  will  be  built,  on  the  north 
side  of  Smith  river.  The  latest  improved  ma- 
chinery will  be  had,  and  the  management  of 
the  creamery  will  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
and  under  the  control  of  the  local  owners. 
The  building  will  be  a  credit  to  the  county. 
Another  should  be  erected  in  Elk  valley  to 
give  those  in  that  section  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  chance  of  receiving  the  benefits  of  a 
creamery. 

El  Dorado. 

Wild  Fbcit.— El  Dorado  Republican  :  8.  L. 
Watkins  is  meeting  with  good  success  gather- 
ing botanical  specimens  for  the  World's  Fair. 
It  is  quite  probable  he  will  obtain  over  500 
specimens,  including  the  wild  fruits,  of  which 
there  are  upward  of  60  varieties.  Wild  fruits, 
generally  speaking,  are  very  highly  colored, 
and  will  show  to  great  advantage  when  pre- 
served in  salicylic  ac'd.  This  collection  of 
wild  fruits  will  be  of  great  value,  as  it  will 
show  the  many  climates  that  exist  in  the  upper 
Sierras.  Where  each  variety  of  wild  fruit 
reaches  its  greatest  perfection,  varieties  of  com- 
mon fruits  will  also  reach  their  highest  growth. 
Thus  the  various  wild  plums  will  show  to  a 
certainty  that  all  the  cultivated  varieties,  in- 
cluding the  prunes,  will  do  well.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Schaefle,  who  has  traveled  extensively  all  over 
the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  State,  re- 
ports that  in  Calaveras  county,  at  a  very  ex- 
treme height,  the  varieties  of  the  French 
prune  yield  better  and  are  far  superior  to  valley 
and  foothill  fruit.  White  strawberries  of  the 
alpine  variety  have  been  discovered,  and  also 
yellow  dewberries.  Among  the  California 
wild  strawberries  are  several  very  superior 
varieties.  California  botanists  accredit  Cali- 
fornia with  only  two  varieties  of  '•fragaria" 
(wild  strawberries),  while  in  reality  there  are 
possibly  40  or  50  kinds  existing  in  these 
mountains. 

Nevada. 

Stock  in  Good  Condition. — Truckee  Repub- 
lican: Some  of  the  stockmen  of  the  Truckee 
basin  are  leaving  the  mountains  this  week,  and 
nearly  all  will  take  their  departure  next  week. 
The  feed  has  been  good  in  the  mountains  this 
summer,  and  the  stock  is  in  fine  condition. 
Oranse. 

A  Brbt-Suoab  Factoey  Assuebd. — Anaheim 
Oazelte:  Mr.  Capitain  informs  us  that  the 
number  of  acres  subscribed  for  the  cooperative 
beet-sugar  factory  reached  3204 — 204  more  than 
enough.  Deeds  to  1700  acres  have  already  been 
secured,  and  everything  is  going  on  satisfac- 
torily.  This  insures  the  erection  of  the  refinery. 

A  Laeoe  Abea  to  be  Ibbioated. — Qazette: 
The  waters  of  the  Santiago  creek  will  shortly 
flow  out  upon  the  San  Joaquin  ranch,  which 
will  be  irrigated  from  one  enU  to  the  other  and 
pass  into  orchard  cultivation.  Men  and  teams 
are  at  work  excavating  a  ditch  which  will  be 
13  miles  long  and  circle  around  the  base  of  the 
San  Joaquin  hills.  The  Santiago  creek  will  be 
dammed  up  in  the  canyon  narrows,  and  the 
water  will  be  led  by  means  of  a  system  of 
ditches  to  all  parts  of  the  ranch.  The  dam  will 
be  60  feet  wide  at  the  base,  120  feet  high  and  365 
feet  long,  and  will  be  built  ol  masonry  in  a  sub- 
stantial manner.  Twenty  thousand  acres  of 
land  will  be  brought  under  irrigation. 

ViNEYABD  Notes.— Santa  Ana  Blade:  We 
are  informed  that  the  vineyards  on  the  gravel 
belt,  in  and  about  Orange,  are  yielding  well, 
and  that  the  county  has  taken  on  the  old  busy 
appearance  of  some  years  ago  when  wine  and 
raisin-making  were  leading  industries  of  this 
valley.  Most  of  the  raisin-grapes  have  been 
gathered  and  spread  for  drying,  and  in  some  in- 
s'ances  xre  taken  up  and  are  now  in  the  sweat- 
box.  Of  course  the  yield  is  limited  in  com- 
parison with  old  vines,  yet  there  will  be  quitea 
revenue  to  the  valley  this  season  in  the  manu- 
facture of  raisins  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
wine  grapes.  We  will  name  a  few  who  have 
ventured  the  experiment  of  raising  grapes  since 
the  deadly  work  of  the  vine  disease:  Tho  . 
Walker  has  ten  acres  in  raisin-grapes;  the  vines 
are  three  years  old  and  wUl  yield  five  tons  to 


the  acre.  B.  M.  Sitton  also  has  ten  acres  in  the 
same  class  of  vines  which  are  two  years  old. 
They  will  yield  well.  J.  M.  Copeland  has  five 
acres  in  two-year-old  vines  which  look  well  and 
will  give  a  fine  yield.  Henry  Hockemeyer  also 
has  a  small  vineyard  that  looks  well  and  will 
yield  splendidly.  George  Bennett  has  ten 
acres,  set  out  last  spring,  and  has  a  stand  of  89 
per  cent.  This  vineyard  is  looking  exception- 
ally well,  and  promises  a  large  revenue  for  the 
future.  The  Hewes  ranch  has  25  acres,  six 
months  old,  with  a  stand  of  95  per  cent,  which 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  bpst  vineyards  of  its 
age  in  the  county.  W.  G.  McPherson  also  has 
15  acres  in  the  same  class  of  vines,  18  months 
old,  which  are  doing  well.  Mr.  Van  Dorn  also 
has  five  acres,  six  months  old,  which  are  doing 
well,  and  five  acres,  18  months  old,  which  are 
doing  nicely.  Mr.  Sanders  also  has  a  small 
vineyard  which  is  doing  well. 

Placer. 

Dbilling  in  Wheat.  —  Auburn  Herald: 
Nearly  a  year  ago  the  Herald,  under  the  head 
of  "  Drilling  in  Wheat,"  published  the  follow- 
ing items:  "  L.  Jarvis,  a  prominent  farmer  of 
near  Lincoln  was  in  Auburn  on  business  last 
Tuesday.  He  tells  us  that  he  is  planting  his 
wheat  this  year  with  a  drill,  and  that  in  be- 
tween 200  and  300  acres  already  planted  be  has 
saved  at  least  $50  in  seed.  He  hopes  also  to 
reap  a  better  crop,  and  if  he  does,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  drill  over  the  broadcast  method 
will  be  demonstrated,  and  to  his  enterprise  in 
making  the  experiment  the  farmers  of  the 
country  will  be  indebted."  Mr.  Jarvis  was  in 
Auburn  recently,  and  he  did  us  the  favor  to 
call  and  inform  us  of  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence. As  the  above  item  shows,  he  saved  from 
15  to  20  cents  an  acre  in  seed,  and  his  crop,  now 
harvested  and  threshed,  turned  out  nine  sacks 
to  the  acre,  while  the  average  crop  of  his  neigh- 
bors on  similar  land,  planted  by  the  old  broad- 
cast method,  was  about  six  sacks  to  the  acre. 


San  Benito. 
Late  Baeley  at  San  Juan.— Cor.  HoUister 
Advance:  Threshing  will  be  finished  this  week. 
Johnny  Bull,  whom  we  announced  last  April 
as  planting  150  acres  to  barley  at  that  unusual 
late  date,  has  just  harvested  his  crop,  and  the 
result  proves  that  Mr.  James  is  more  than  the 
average  prophet,  for  his  expectations  at  that 
time  have  been  realized.  He  has  just  harvested 
36  sacks  of  plump  barley  to  the  acre. 


San  Diego. 

Olive  Trees  Along  Highways.— San  Diego 
Union:  The  planting  of  olive  trees  along  the 
highways  and  wherever  a  property-owner  has 
land  that  can't  be  put  to  any  practical  use,  is 
urged  by  the  leading  horticulturists  of  Southern 
California.  The  olive  tree  flourishes  with  little 
care,  and  will  grow  where  other  trees  will  not. 
It  will  bear  fruit  in  but  a  few  years,  and  the 
fruit  always  coram  nds  a  good  price.  Then, 
too,  the  olive  tree  will  live  and  bear  abundantly 
for  many,  many  year?.  It  is  always  in  full 
foliage,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  fresh- 
est-looking fruit  trees  we  have  in  this  region. 
It  is  an  ornament  to  any  yard  and  lawn.  Its 
systematic  and  general  planting  along  the 
country  roads  would  relieve  them  from  their 
most  disagreeable  characteristic — the  absence 
of  shade — and  add  considerably  to  the  income 
of  property-owners  along  the  public  highways 
so  improved. 

Sonoma. 

Fruit  Deyino  on  a  Large  Scale. — Santa  Rosa 
Democrat:  Everything  is  I'fe  and  activity  at 
the  Crawford  fruit  drier.  Thirty  men,  women, 
boys  and  girls  are  at  present  employed,  and  the 
business  way  in  which  they  handle  the  fruit 
would  almost  make  the  beholder  forget  it  was 
ever  made  to  eat  Over  1400  cases  of  apples 
have  already  been  put  up.  The  prune  pack 
will  amount  to  100  tons.  Six  thousand  boxes 
of  Barllett  pears  have  been  dried.  Tnat  is  the 
largest  pack  of  pears  Mr.  Crawford  has  ever  be 
fore  made.  Formerly,  he  savs,  from  five  to 
ten  boxes  were  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand, 
but  this  season  the  market  took  a  boom  and  is 
still  booming  in  that  line.  He  is  unable  to 
account  for  this  freak  of  the  market,  for  such 
he  thinks  the  unlimited  demand  for  pears  may 
be  termed. 

Tulare. 

Large  Yield  of  Peunes. — Visalia  Delta:  Sev 
eral  persons  from  Visalia  and  elsewhere  went 
to  the  Briggs  orchard  to  witness  the  harvesting 
of  the  crop  of  some  nine-year-old  prune  trees, 
and  those  who  were  present  will  sign  an  affi- 
davit setting  forth  the  facts.  After  arriving  at 
the  orchard  three  trees  of  the  French-prune 
variety,  near  together,  were  selected.  Some  of 
the  fruit  had  fallen  and  was  gathered  in  boxes, 
and  then  the  trees  were  shaken,  the  fruit 
cleaned  of  twigs  and  leaves  and  placed  in  boxes 
to  be  weighed.  The  first  tree  shaken  yielded 
812  pounds,  but  a  considerable  amonnt  was  left 
on  the  tree.  The  next  tree  bore  984  pounds 
and  the  third  1017.  One  large  limb  of  the  last 
tree,  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  had  been  taken 
away.  The  total  product  of  the  three  harvested 
amounted  to  2813  pounds,  and  the  average  was 
937.66  pounds.  With  64  trees  to  the  acre  this 
would  give  a  yield  of  60  910  pounds,  or  30i 
tons.  As  2.65  pounds  of  fresh  prunes  are  re 
quired  to  make  one  pound  dried,  one  acre 
would  produce  23.362  pounds  ready  for  market, 
and  at  11  cents  per  pound,  the  present  selling 
price,  the  gross  value  of  the  yield  of  a  single 
acre  would  reach  the  enormous  sum  of  $2,569.- 
82;  at  24  cents  per  pound  on  the  ground,  for 
which  they  could  be  sold  to-day,  theprico  of  an 
acre's  product  would  be  $1522.75.  In  the  Briggs 
orchard  there  are  12  acres  of  prune  trees  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  several  experienced  orchardists 
estimate  the  average  yield  at  600  pounds  per 
tree.  There  are  64  trees  to  each  acre,  which 
would  make  38,400  pounds  to  the  acre,  the 
value,  which  at  2i  cenU  per  pound  on  the 
ground— the  price  at  which  prunes  are  now 
selling  here— would  be  $960  per  acre,  a  net 
profit  (after  allowing  for  every  possible  ex- 


pense and  loss)  of  more  than  $900  per  acre.  If 
dried  at  the  orchard  and  sold,  the  value  of  the 
crop  per  acre  would  be  $1593.90,  and  for  the  12 
acres  the  enormous  sum  of  $19,126.80  would  be 
realized. 

Yolo. 

Grape  Shipments.  —  Woodland  Democrat: 
George  Carty,  agent  of  the  Earl  Fruit  Company, 
is  kept  busy  superintending  the  shipment  of 
two  carloads  of  grapes  from  this  place  to 
Chicago  each  week.  The  WyckoflF  estate,  H.  C. 
Howard,  Harian  Bros.,  Wm.  McGriff,  R.  Fitz, 
J.  A.  Redden,  J.  Fuchs,  H.  S.  Deaner  and  H. 
Lusk  have  sold  their  crops  to  this  company. 
Thirty  girls  are  now  employed  by  Mr.  Carty, 
cutting  and  packing  the  grapes.  The  Earl 
Fruit  Company  formerly  employed  Chinese 
labor,  but  this  year  it  is  hiring  white  help  only. 
This  example  is  worthy  of  emulation.  The 
shipping  season  will  continue  for  three  weeks, 
during  which  time  ten  carloads  of  grapes  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  eastern  markets. 

Receipts  teom  Fruit  Sales. — Vacaville  Re- 
porter: On  the  30th  day  of  September,  1891,  the 
receipts  for  fruit  at  the  Bank  of  Vacaville 
aggregated  $408,000.  On  the  30th  day  ..f  Sep- 
tember, 1892,  the  receipts  amounted  to  $588,000. 
The  difference  of  $180,000  represents  the  greater 
amount  of  money  received  by  the  fruit  men 
this  year.  Added  to  the  gross  rereipts,  the 
amount  paid  for  Vacaville  fruit  products  will, 
at  the  present  time,  aggregate  over  $1,000,000. 
Compared  with  other  communities,  we  believe 
that  Vacaville  is  at  present  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  State.  The  deposits  in  the 
bank  are  larger  than  they  have  been  at  any 
previous  time,  and  the  condition  of  every  indi- 
vidual is  one  of  satisfaction,  not  only  by  reason 
of  present  circumstances,  but  also  by  reason  of 
future  possibilities. 

ARIZONA. 

Cattle  Notes.— Silver  City,  N.  M.,  Sentinel 
The  fact  cannot  longer  be  disguised  that  the 
cattle  interests  of  Arizona  are  in  a  very  deplor- 
able condition.  The  summer  rains  have  been 
confined  to  narrow  limits  and  the  broad  ranges 
have  derived  but  little  benefit.  There  are  a 
few  favored  localities  where  feed  is  abundant, 
but  in  general  the  condition  is  very  bad.  The 
stockmen — those  who  snrvive  the  present 
drouth — will  profit  by  this  severe  lesson,  and 
will  not  only  supplement  the  uncertain  ranges 
by  fields  of  alfalfa,  but  will  discover  that  it  re- 
quires as  much  to  feed  a  scrub  animal  as  it 
does  one  worth  double  its  price.  A  better 
grade  of  cattle  will  be  placed  upon  the  ranges, 
and  while  their  number  will  be  less  the  calam- 
ity of  overstocking  will  be  avoided.  As  an  in- 
dustry it  will  bring  far  more  satisfactory  re- 
turns and  place  it  upon  a  footing  wherein  the 
element  of  uncertainty  will  be  entirely  elimi 
nated.  Mere  size  in  cattle  is  becoming  as  oh 
jectionable  to-day  as  mere  size  in  hogs  already 
is.  The  heavy-weight  hog  was  formerly  the 
high-priced  hog,  and  the  larger  the  size  the 
higher  the  price  per  pound.  But  in  these  days 
the  buyer  of  pork  is  after  meat,  not  lard,  and 
so  the  meaty  rather  than  the  lardy  hog  is  what 
the  market  wants.  The  same  condition  exists 
regarding  cattle.  Kerosene  went  into  the  tal 
low  business;  tallow  is  not  the  valuable  article 
it  was  in  the  days  ot  the  candle.  There  is  also 
a  more  fastidious  taste  abroad  in  the  land  re- 
garding beef.  Certain  parts  of  the  carcass  are 
relatively  more  highly  prized  than  f  .rmerly 
and  therefore  command  higher  price?;  and  it  is 
also  found  that  the  young,  qiiick-ma  uiing  ani 
mal  yields  up  the  sweetest,  juiciest  cuts.  The 
result  of  taste  and  discovery  has  been  to 
crease  the  price  of  the  well-made  animal.  Size 
of  itself  is  not  objectionable,  but  size  alone  is 
not  enough  to  command  the  highest  price, 
tonality,  not  quantity,  is  the  pathway  that  cat- 
tle must  travel  to  reach  the  goal  of  maximum 
price.  Form,  development,  early  maturity  are 
now  the  prizetakers  in  all  markets. 

OREGON. 


GORHAM 

Seeders  and  Cultivators. 


Mongolian  Pheasants.  —  Eugene  Register: 
Mongolian  pheasants  are  being  killed  by  the 
hundred  in  Lane  county  and  few  people  can  be 
found  who  have  not  enjoyed  a  mess  of  these 
fine  bird-.  They  are  very  plentiful,  though 
they  have  been  introduced  here  but  a  few 
years  and  have  been  killed  right  along  regard 
less  of  the  law  enacted  to  protect  them.  They 
increase  rapidly,  and  if  properly  protected 
would  soon  furnish  excellent  sport  for  hunters 
during  the  open  season. 

Large  Yield  of  Beans. — Salem  Statesman 
D.  D.  Prettyman,  near  Turner,  received  106 
Prolific  tree-beans  and  planted  them,  and  this 
year  raised  from  105  of  them  2488  pods,  which 
contained  10,000  well-developed  beans  and  334 
imperfect  ones,  they  being  stung  by  some  in- 
sect. One  stalk  had  on  it  114  pods.  This  he 
sent  East  as  a  world-beater. 

Hops  in  Benton  County.— Corvallis  Qazette. 
It  is  a  fact  not  universallv  known  that  Benton 
county  has  several  large hopyards  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Philomath.  While  the  yield 
this  season  is  not  up  to  the  average,  the  hops 
are  free  from  lice  compared  with  other  sections 
of  the  State,  a  fact  (hat  will  tend  to  give  the 
Benton  county  product  a  good  rating  in  the 
market.  These  results  were  attained  by  careful 
attention  and  judicious  spraying.  Many  hop- 
growers  throughout  the  State  gathered  their 
crop  before  the  hops  had  attained  their  full 
growth  on  account  of  the  lice,  while  on  the 
contrary,  William  Zimmerman  and  Mr.  Hart- 
les?,  the  Philomath  hopgrowers,  permitted  the 
buds  to  mature  before  picking,  as  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  ravages  of  pests,  and 
are  consequently  enaMed  to  put  a  prime  article 
on  the  market.  Mr.  Zimmerman  is  the  heaviest 
hopgrower  in  Benton  county,  and  has  four 
yards.  At  one  time  this  season  he  had  200 
pickers  employed,  while,  at  the  same  time.  Mi. 
Harness  had  about  70  in  his  vard.  About 
1700  boxes  was  the  product  of  the  Philomath 
hopyards  for  this  season,  which  fell  consider- 
ably short  of  the  yield  last  year. 


Cuts  6  to  14  feet; 
Employs  2  to  6  Horses, 
According  to  size. 

Seeds  8  to  40  Acres  per  day 
And  weighs  580  to  1400  pounds, 
According  to  size. 

Costs;  accor:ing  to  size — 
With  Cultivator, 
$100  to  $175. 
Without  Cultivator, 
$75  to  $131.25. 

Cultivator  Ra  sed, 
In  Sections. 
No  heavy  lift. 

Baker  &  Hamillon. 


San  Francisco. 


Sacranianto. 


CLIMAX 

Disc  Harrows. 


4  to  12  feet  wide— 2  to  4 
horses. 

0  to  24  Discs— 16  and  i8-in. 

300  to  745  lbs.— $37.50  to 
$90.00. 

With  or  w/ithout  Seeders. 
Seeders  cost  extra. 

Insures 

Perfect  cultivation 
In  Orchard,  Vineyard 
And  Field  Work. 


Inquire  further. 
It  will  pay  you. 

Baker  &  Hamilton 


San  Francisco. 


Sacramsnto. 


October,  8,  1892. 
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X)oj^ESTie  QeOJ^OMY. 


Putting  up  LuncMng. 

Far  better  than  a  tin  utensil  is  a  basket 
divided  into  compartments  with  thin  boards 
or  well-fitting  pieces  of  pasteboard,  so  that  it 
can  be  packed  securely.  With  a  basket 
there  is  always  a  circulation  of  air  and  the 
food  d'les  not  sweat.  It  is  best  to  wrap 
everything  separately  in  papers,  and  the 
whole  contents  should  be  covered  with  a 
napkin,  which  must  be  washed  before  it  is 
used  a  second  time  in  hot  wjeather.  A  place 
alio  should-bs  fitted  up  or  reserved  for  a 
knife,  fork  and  spoon. 

Wives  should  make  the  basket  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible,  and  to  do  this  must  not  pu'. 
in  too  much  o'  a  mixture. 

For  a  few  hints  as  to  the  contents,  the 
following  will  suffice: 

HOW  TO  C.\RRY  DRINKS. 

Instead  of  carrying  coffee,  or  tea,  or  soup 
or  other  beverages  directly  in  tin,  as  in  the 
ordinary  m -thod,  they  should  be  put  into  a 
clean  and  well-scalded  bottle  and  so  c.  n 
ve^ed  in  a  basket. 

Nearly  all  fluids  when  in  tin,  even  for  a 
short  time,  acquire  a  metallic  taste. 

If  milk  is  to  be  used  it  must  be  steriliziH 
in  the  bottle.  To  do  this  put  the  milk  in  tne 
bottle,  set  it  in  water,  heat  it  and  let  it  siean. 
f -r  an  hour,  then  cork  it  tight.  This  may  ->e 
done  the  night  before  and  so  have  it  cool  on 
the  following  day,  and  if  not  uncorked  will 
keep  p;rfectly  sweet  for  at  least  one  d..y, 
even  though  the  weather  is  very  warm. 

For  those  who  have  been  ill  and  are  about 
to  commence  work  again  milk  is  an  ex'  ellt  n 
diet  and  makes  the  best  drink,  Coff  e  and 
tea  should  be  corked  while  hot.  Many  are 
very  fond  of  soups  and  broths,  even  when 
cold.  These  should  have  been  made  the 
day  before  and  allowed  to  get  cool,  so  thr,t 
all  (at  can  be  removed  from  the  surface ; 
then,  if  necessary,  they  may  be  reheat«  d 
and  s  eriliz-d  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
milk. 

Of  the  solid  contents  sandwiches  are 
usually  the  basis.  These,  instead  of  being 
made  with  slices  of  moat,  so  that  in  eating 
the  meat  pulls  out  from  between  the  bread, 
should  contain  chopped  msit  of  some  form 
instead.  These  are  more  dainty  and  easier 
digested.  Chicken,  corned  beef,  ham,  or 
even  plain  beef  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. For  many  "  deviled"  meats  and  the 
addition  of  a  little  mustard  makes  them 
more  p  ilatable. 

Besides  sandwiches,  cold  meats  in  slices, 
or  parts  of  a  chicken  or  turkey,  may  be  used 
with  advantage. 

Fish,  except  possibly  salt  herring,  should 
never  be  used,  though  occasionally,  for  those 
who  can  afford  it,  sandwiches  made  with 
ar.chovy  paste  are  quite  savory  and  tend  to 
create  an  appetite. 

Eggs  should  be  boiled  moderately  hard 
ami  the  shelli  left  on.  With  ihes",  a  little 
bh  iker  b  x  or  sa'tcellar  should  c  intain  salt 
^nd  pepp-r  mixed.  I  hiv".  often  seen  fried 
eggs  u-ed,  but  this  is  a  bad  plan,  as  they  are 
apt  to  brealf  in  pieces. 

Few  vegetables  can  be  utilized  in  such  a 
b  isket,  as  they  are  insipid  when  cold  and 
generally  too  moist  to  be  carried.  Cola  pota- 
toes are  not  very  appet'z'ng,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Saratoga  chips,  had  best  be 
omitted.  Baked  beans  go  well  in  a 
cup. 

Nothing  which  is  fermented,  or  which  has 
a  tendency  to  ferment,  should  be  used  in  a 
lunch  basket;  so  bread  made  of  yeast  is  not 
always  good,  as  it  readily  sours.  It  is  better 
to  use  soda  or  baking  powder  biscuits, 
though  bread  pudding  is  nourishing  and 
digestible. 

Instead  of  plain  bread,  graham  biscuits 
or  com  bread  or  crackers  are  useful.  So  also 
pickles  in  vinegar  should  never  go  in,  nor 
pickled  meats,  as  these  things  are  apt  to 
make  the  rest  turn  sour;  nor  salads,  nor 
anvthing  that  is  very  soft,  like  juicy  pies. 

Puddings,  such  as  rice  or  custard  or  bread 
pudding,  by  making  them  in  cups  carry  well 
and  are  both  appetizing  and  nourishing. 

Cakes,  such  as  cookies  or  ginger-snaps  or 
sponge  cake,  are  also  useful,  but  not  moist, 
highly  flavored,  sugared  and  frosted  cake 
should  go  in.  Firm  jellies  may  be  carried  in 
a  small  glass  or  cup  and  eaten  with  a  spoon, 
so  also  a  baked  apple.  Firm  fruits,  such  as 
apples  or  peaches,  make  the  whole  tasteful 
to  the  eater. 


Egg  Lemonade.  —  Separate  four  eggs, 
beat  first  the  whites,  then  add  the  yolks  and 
beat  lightly;  dissolve  one  cup  of  sugar  in  a 
pint  of  cold  water,  add  to  it  the  juice  of  (our 
lemons,  and  then  a  small  quantuy  of  cracked 
ice;  stir  the  eggs  carefully  into  this  and  use 
at  once. 


DRY  GRAN. SUGAR 

med.  fine,  loo  lbs. 


ELECTRIC 
LUSTRE 

STARCH 

per  package  only 


SUNBRIGHT 

best  scouring  Soap,  each 


PILOT  BREAD 

per  lb. 


BEST  FLOUR 

per  Barrel 

CREAM 
CHEESE 

any  amount  from  loc  lb.  to 


$5.40 

5c 
5c 
3>^c 
$4.35 

12j^c 


Address  for  Latest  Price  List 

Smiths'  Cash  Stohe 

\ -416-418  FRONT  ST.,  S.  F.  # 
—  / 
The  Largest  Dealers.^ 


LX\riix<3.  nam 

New  in  Principal.  Beautiful  in  Appearance. 

Powerful  in  Operation. 

^Contains  Covered  In- 
ternal Gear. 


Fan  surface  changes 
from  80  at  run  where 
speed  IS  greatest  to 
45°  at  Juner  end, 
giving  wind  free 
cleardnce,  avoiding 
back  suction  and 
securing  greatest 
power 

8TE' L  BRACED. 


BUCKEYE  PUMPS. 


FRANK  BROS., 


33  tSs  35 


S  F. 


FOR$19.00 

We  o*D  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  fl^rlni;  to  make  the  best 
hftrness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
haudaome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jnat  the  Harness  for  an  Blegsnt  Tnrnont. 

They  soil  here  for  135  00,  and  harness  not  as  rood  Is 
often  sold  for  $36.00  In  retail  shops  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  De  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAIIister  St.,  San  Franolsoo. 

Collar  and  Hamea.  lijatead  of  Breast  Collar, 
•a  00  extra. 

Please  state  If  yoa  want  single  strap  Harneei,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


THB 


WHITE  IS  KING 


OF  ALL 


SewiDg  Macbines. 


simple  In  Coostruotloo,  Light 
Running,  Host  Durable  and  Com 
plet«. 

Visi*orH  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

048  6t  846  MABKUT  ST..  8.  F. 


THE 


"WQNDER( 


.WHEELS." 

NO  POLE. 


Two 


Wood  or 
Steel  Beam. 


Our  book— ^ 

**Fui»  on  the  Farm,"  pent 
Fnc  to  all  wljo  menlion  Ibis  paper. 


QOLIDfiMFORT 

Selt-GuidingJS^    Tongueless  | 


A 

1 10-year 
l)ld  boy 
llnetead 
of  a 
plow- 
man. 
Uses 
a 

wheel 
'landslide. 

No 
eldo  draft. 
No 

neck  weight. 
No  lifting 
at  corners. 
Brake  prevents 
plow  running  on  team, 
iiiiu  jt..i(;Dier  j*raiii,  tiiari  any  plow  on  or  off  wlieels. 
Equally  adapted  to  We»torn  prairies  and  bard,  stony 
ground,  or  hillsides. 


Strniqittrr  Furrmi'a^  ^^.-^ —  pn. 

and  JLichtcr  Draft  than  any  pi 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

£:^"Si>eclal  prices  and  time  for  trial  civen  on  tlrst  orders  from  points  where  wo  have  no  agents. 


Farmers  Shoald 
KNOW 

THAT 

In  tbe  dry  climate  of  Cali- 
foinii  thore  is  gre»t  danger 
from  Fi-e:  (hat  the  loss  o' 
\  birn  and  contents,  or 
d  welling  and  contents,  with- 
out lnsuran''e,  often  seri- 
uusly  embarasses  you. 

IV8URE  IN  THB 
OLD 

PHI  NIX  of 

BROOKLYN. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PKINOIPAL  OPFIOB.  NO.  61   FREMONT  ST, 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAUFORNU. 

lUanufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  Engines,  Pomps  andHachiDerj 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap- Welded  Wronght-Iron  Tubing  Oonpled  with 
Patent  Lead-Lined  OonpUngs. 

FOR  IRRIOATINQ.  FARU,  bAIR7  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


BBND   rOB   GATALOODB  AND  PBIOB   UST  OK 

FRESNO  AQRIOULTORAL  WORKS,    -      -      FRESNO,  OAL. 
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Store  Your  Grain  Where  Your  Best  Interests  Will  Always 

Be  Consulted. 


THE 


GRA  NGERS'  WAREHOUSE, 


CAPACITY  OF  WAREHOUSE, 


50,000' TONS. 


Grain  Received  on  Storage,  for  Shipment  and  for  Sale  on  Consignment. 


We  Solicit  Tour  STORAGE  for  the  COMING  SEASON,  Being  Confldent  that 

the  Result  will  be  More  Than  Satisfactory. 

For  Particulars  and  Rates,  address  all  communications  to  our  San  Francisco  office  and  they  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  Parties 
desiring  Storage  will  please  apply  early. 

GRANGERS'    BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 


108  TDSL-ST±&  St., 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

WITH  

Fly-Whael  Walking  Beam  for  Pamplng  Large  Qaantltiea  of  Water 
8*nd  lor  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO..  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  in  tlie 
United  States. 

These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  IHIS  IN  MIND. 
From  26  to  60  per  «er.t  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  o(  like  quality.    All  siz  a  aod  kinds 
of  Scales  always  in  stock. 

Trqina^ .  Hooker  &  Co.  Sin  Francisco, 


rsWBY  &  CO.  n^\^^%^roSie-\  PATENT  AGENTS. 


1  Sticltii  Eiimie  Em  Plot 

Is  the  BEST  in  the  Blarlcet  for  all  alluTial  soils  and  is  also  the  Cheapest. 

We  mate  Iron  Frame  Oanfrs,  Sinirle  Plows,  Saperlor  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frams  Harrows,  Disc  Harrow*, 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbariows,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  various  shops  are  well  equi|iped  and  ws  do  all  kinds  of  Jobbing  in  Planing  and  Woodworking,  BUcksmlth- 
ing,  Foundry  and  Machine  Work. 

A  le  dinit  Ittm  nf  our  numerous  manufactures  i>  the  Celebr«te1  H'rveeter,  the  "  H  *  BVKST  PRTNOK  " 
Thoroughly  tested  this  season  and  proves  wi'hout  »  peer  in  itt  lluf.  1  wo  first  prizes  at  the  lairs  of  lf92  (wherever 
exiiibited).    We  also  make  the  ^tockton  Chief  Healer,  which  is  not  surpawed  by  any. 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO.. 

370  MAIN   STPEEr.  STOCKTON. 


3F3Ft  A  KTOI 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.    ISO  BBALB  STBBBT,  SAN  IPBANOISOO,  OAL. 
Iron  ctlt,  punched  and  formed,  for  miking  pipe  on  ground  where  required    All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  (of 
making  Pipe      Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  preper«d  f  r  eoatipg  ail 
slMS  o(  Pipes  with  »  eomposltlon  of  Ooal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


October  8,  1892. 
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SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

fL.  W  .  IO"F1TiTi. 

(Successor  to  Luthkr  Burbare.  ) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIO  STOCK  OF  FINK 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 
3Nro  Sues. 

Kfo  S-u.l3Stltvi.tlxi.s- 

iS"  N«w  price  list  free  on  application. 


OROVILLE  NURSERIES, 

W.  W.  WILL,  Propriator 

OKOVILLE,   -   -   •  BUTTE  CO,,  CAL. 

Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

I  have  to  offer  the  coming  planting  season 
the  following  btock: 

l>EACHES.  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALWONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES, 
APRICOTS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

My  trees  are  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pests  of  any 
kind,  and  are  raised  on  well-Hrained  foothill  soil  by 
myself.    Coirespondence  solicUed. 


Sai  HansB  Vallej  Nurssry. 

A  Fine  Assortment  of  Pecidnons  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  1 -year-old,  grown  on  New 
I«nd  Without  Irrigation.  Large  Stock  of 

&LHONDS,  JUNG  BUDDED, 

Wo  can  guarantee  every  tree  we  have  grown  true  to 
label  anl  free  from  pest. 

We  desire  an  order  from  every  fruit  section  of  the 
State  and  solicit  a  liberal  coirespondence. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE. 

DanvUle.  Contra  Oosta  County,      -  Cal. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 
TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CBAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Known  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  TaosTille, 
A.  T.  FOSTEB,  Dlzon, 
Or.  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Vl.alla. 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE^— 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 
SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  tree  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  H  miles  north  of  Nap*. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS  j 

—I  OK  THE  — 

LINCOLN 

CORELESS 

PEAR. 

THE  LATEST 

and  BEST. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
J.e.COLLlNS&SON,  MOORESTOWN,  N.J. 


FRUITS. 

401  VARIETIESof 

HEf<T  SORTS  of  Apple, 
Peach, Clierry.l'ear.I'lum, 
Quince,  strawberry ,  Kasi>- 
berrj-,  Blacklwrry,  Cirape, 
Currant,  Gooseberr}'.  etc. 
Also  Chestnuts,  Walnuts, 
Trifoliate  Orange,  Eleag- 
nua  LoiiKtites  and  other 
NOVELTIES. 


BERRIES. 


UEADQUAETEBS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  sa'ely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalrgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

BEASONKB  BROS 
Oneoo,  Fla. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  ^AR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plam.  Cherrf,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vices 
and  Small  Frulte. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oranse,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Oroamenial 
Trees,    Shrubs.  Etc 

IMPORTED  F&UIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Aak  f  jr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle  Cal 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPENS  IBIMEDIATEI.Y  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  Is  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rou  d,  of  m  diuTi  s'ze,  VERY  HIGHLY  COLORED,  flefh  firm  and  sweet. 

THIS  PKACH  H.AS  BKEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPED  EAST  FOB  FIVE  YEARS  and 
Is  no  new.  antried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  strong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  mis°ed  a  crop 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLB,  CAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmeraville,  Tulare  Co. 


O.  F.  LOOP  &  SON,  Pomona.  Oal. 

VARIETIES  FOR  OIL— Razza.  Grossala,  Roseallna,  Bellmonte,  Olivastra,  Leccino, 
Plengente,  Morinello,  Uvaria,  Correglola,  Infrantola,  Babra,  Atrovlalacea,  True 
Plcholine. 

VARIETIES  FOB  PICKLING— Hegalls,  Grossala,  Hispanla,  Santa  Catarlna,  St. 
Agostino,  Ascolana  (White  Olive  of  Ascoli). 

PRICE,  50  Cts,  Each,  $40  per  100,  $350  per  $1000;  Ascolana,  $1  each. 

Terms  of  sale.  Cash  on  delivery  at  the  railroad  station.  Tijie  for  transplanting,  January  and  February.  Trees 
offered  for  sale  are  two  years  old,  propagated  from  impor^ed  stocks. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  OmamoDtal  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETJ. 

Correspondence  Solicited, 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


^LM  OIsTD  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRDNE.     All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 

Davieville  Nurseries,  ....  Davisville,  Oal. 


THE 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


Tbla  is  tbe  Standard  Work  on  the  Raleln  Industry  in  California.  It  has  been 
approved  by  Prof  HUgard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Ohas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Raisin  Growers 

Sold  only  by  the  DEW!<1Y  PUBLISHING  CO.  or  Its  Agents  at  Ihe  uniform  price  of 
$3,00,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TREES, 

Growers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  INSECT  PESTS  OR  IRRISATION. 

Please  Send  for  Catal  igue. 

HULBERT     BROS.,  Proprietors, 

811  Third  f-t.   Santa  Bos« 


BLOO.lirNGTON  (PHfENIX)  NURSERY. 
«00  ACRES.     13  CREENHOUSES. 

H  Catalogue 

■     I    »  ^™  ^™  Mailed  Fre«. 

MSPLANTS 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 
K      Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedii  ngs  and 
Forest  Tree  Seedlings, 
k.  Established  1852. 

f  Phcnix  Nursery  Company,  . 

■wcwon  toSIO.NEY  TCTTLE  *  CO.,  BlOOaifiGTO.V,  lU. 


MYROBOLAN  SEED. 

FRE3H  SEED  READY  IN  OCTOBER 

PE4.R    AND    APPLE  SEEDS 

FOR  EARLY  FALI.  PLANTING. 

Headquarters  for  all  Sorts  of 

FRUIT  SEEDS  AND  STOCKS 

FULL  PRICE  UST  ON  APPLICATION. 

MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Phila. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  B- le  In  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  in  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON,  Petalnma, Cal. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


//OM-  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF   METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COMPREHENSIVE, 

Bmbo^f  iQR  the  Eiperience  and  Methods  of  Hundredf 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  ConstituMng  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruita 
for  WLlch  California  Is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor  Paciyio 
Rural  Priiss,  San  Francisco:  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Call, 
fornia  State  Floral  Society;  President 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

Large  Octayo— 599  Pages,  Fully  Dlflstratet 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

FUBLISHXD  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO., 

PCBLISHEBS  PaOIHO  RuBAL  PbBSS, 
iSO  Uarket  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

BAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL. 


\^ 

REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AND 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

IndlecDtlon.  ItlllouoncM,  Ileailaoho,  Conatl. 
nation,  Ikynpcp.ia,  <  hr<,nic  I.lver  TrouI^Icl^ 
l>tKEinpM,  liad  Complexion,  l^yKcntcry, 
Offi-n.lve  Breath,  and  all  dlKordcm  of  the 
Htomach.  Liver  and  Kowelft. 

Kipans  Tabules  contain  nothlnc  InjunonB  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
Bafe,  effectual.   Give  inimertiato  relief. 

Sold  by  druCTrtrtx-  Atrial  bottle  Bent  bymall 
on  receipt  of  16  cents.  Address 

THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,« 
19  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  TORK  CITY. 


ALMOND  HOLLERS  FOR  SALE 

IBVINGTON,   ALAMEDA  OOVNTT,  OAIm 
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Bathing,  and  Why  We  Shonld  Bathe. 

Among  all  the  appliances  for  health  and 
comfort  to  manVind,  we  may  safely  say  there 
is  nothing  so  well  kaown,  so  useful,  and 
withal  so  comforting,  and  yet  so  little  prao 
ticed,  so  carelessly  and  thoughtlessly  neg 
lected,  as  judicious  bathing.  The  skin  of 
the  human  body,  from  head  to  foot,  is  a  net- 
work of  pores,  which  ought  always  to  be 
kept  free  and  clear  of  obstructions.  These 
pores  aie  the  openings  into  minute  tubes  or 
channels,  which  lead  through  unseen  mean- 
derings  into  the  sanctum  of  life  within. 

To  those  blessed  with  good  health,  a  bath 
as  a  commonsense  appliance,  gives  thrift 
and  growth  to  healthy  functions,  a  bright- 
ness and  delightful  serenity,  a  clearness  of 
mind  and  buoyancy  of  spirit.  It  is  certainly 
a  blessing  to  both  mird  and  body.  For  the 
mental  worker,  it  is  a  nerve  tonic.  A  thor- 
ough immersion  in  water  of  proper  tempera- 
ture will  calm  and  give  strength  and  tone  to 
his  whole  system.  Tiie  indoor  laborer  who 
gets  but  a  scanty  supply  of  fresh  air,  needs  a 
bath  to  ob'.ain  those  invigorating  elements 
so  common  in  the  open  air. 

The  outdoor  laborer— especially  the 
farmer — who  works  with  heroic  energy  all 
day  long,  unavoidably  gathers  on  the  entire 
surface  of  his  body  a  complete  prison  wall 
of  du-t  and  thickening,  gummy  perspiration, 
and  when  his  day's  work  is  done,  he  needs 
then,  more  than  any  other  thing,  not  only  a 
wash,  but  a  good,  luscious  "  full  bath,''  to 
fit  him  for  a  clean  bed  and  a  refreshing 
sleep. 

The  glutinous  mass  of  perspiration,  dust 
and  filth,  which  gathers  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  naturally  covers  and  clogs  the  pores 
and  often  enters  them  and  poisons  the  sys- 
tem. To  remove  that  filth,  frequent  ablu- 
tions and  occasional  immersion  in  water  are 
exceedingly  desirable,  and  usually  indispen- 
sable to  heillh  and  comfort;  consequently, 
every  family  should  have  a  convenient  bath, 
and  a  full  bath,  too,  of  some  kind,  not  only 
for  general  neatness  of  person  so  desirable 
to  every  individual  of  taste  and  culture,  but 
as  a  means  of  preserving  health,  and  in 
many  cases,  especially  under  the  advice  of  a 
good  physician,  as  the  safest,  pleasantest  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  efficient  means 
of  combating  disease.  Directed  by  good 
judgment  and  wise  counsel,  a  bath  is  a  valu- 
able auxiliary  to  other  remedies,  and  it  can 
be  used  when  internal  remedies  cannot.  In 
the  long  catalogue  of  diseases  to  which  flesh 
is  heir,  scarcely  one  can  be  named  in  the 
treatment  of  which  a  bath  is  useless.  In  an 
emergency,  which  often  happens  when  least 
expected,  as  in  cholera,  chohra  infantum 
cholera  morbus,  ""ramps,  fits,  etc.,  a  pliable, 
portable  bath,  which  requires  but  little  water, 
ready  ju-^t  at  the  right  time,  may  save  some 
precious  life. 

Finiilly,  every  one  needs  a  bath  at  times, 
and  every  humsn  habitation  should  contain 
something  that  will  serve  to  secure  a  com- 
plete immersion  in  water,  and  since  con- 
venient and  efficient  portable  baths  at  com- 
paratively low  figures  are  now  ex'ensively 
advertised  for  sale,  there  is  little  excuse  for 
any  one  to  be  without  this  priceless  benefit. 
Manufacturer  and  Builder. 

Bemoval  Notice. 

The  Howe  Scale  Co.  under  the  local  management 
of  Mr.  E.  D.  Page  has  moved  its  large  stock  of 
scales,  grain  and  store  trucks,  coflTee  mills  and 
grocers'  fiKtures  of  all  kinds,  from  number  411  Mar- 
ket St.  to  the  more  commodious  quarters  at  num- 
bers  3  and  5  Front  St.  At  the  new  place,  Mr. 
Page  occupies  three  large  fl  »rs,  the  offices  and  dis- 
play stock  being  on  the  first  floor,  a  heavy  reserve 
stock  filling  the  second  .while  a  shop  well-equipped 
with  power  and  machinery  for  the  repair  of  scales, 
trucks,  etc. ,  occupies  the  third  floor.  The  company 
is  also  prepared  to  duplicate  broken  or  worn  parts 
of  scales  at  very  short  notice.  This  house  is  too 
well  known  to  more  than  mention  the  fact  that  it 
deserves  all  the  confidence  and  patronage  it  has  en- 
joyed in  the  past. 


Olive  Culinre. 


Those  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  and  possible 
profits  of  an  olive  orchard,  will  get  much  inform, 
tion  by  sending  for  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  issued 
by  Mr.  John  S.  (^alkirs,  Pomona,  Los  Angeles  Co., 
Cal.,  and  mailed  free  upon  request. 

Unitarian  Literature 

Bent  tree  by  the  OHAinmfa  Auin.iA>T  o(  the  Pint  tjclta. 
flan  Church,  cor.  Oeary  and  Franklin  Sta  ,  Sao  Fran* 
Cisco.    AddreM  Mn.  B.  P.  OlidlnKs,  aa  above. 


IHFOKTAVT  TO  FASMEBS. 

W*  have  a  large  ram  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  ntt 
of  iatereet  on  mortgare  on  ranches.  Write  to  iia  (or  full 
partlcniara.  HOWE,  BANDKANN  &  CO.,  EOg  California 
St.,  San  Francisco.    Booms  6  and  7. 


$500,000 


To  LOAf  ta  *>T    LUOVtn  AT  THB   TUT  LOWI8T  MltEn 

tate  ol  interest  01  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCH  ^LLEB,  Room  8,  i20  California  Street,  Sao 
FranolMO. 


Mechanical  Pkoperties  of  Soils  — 
The  property  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
moisture  is  important.  Clay  loams  and 
peaty  soils  absorb  the  largest  quanti  y  of 
moisture  and  retain  it  best,  especially  thos< 
peaty  soils  which  have  a  large  excess  o) 
organic  matter  in  them.  Pure  clay  soils  art 
generally  too  compact,  while  sandy  soils  arc 
too  loose  either  to  absorb  or  retain  miisture 
On  level  clay  soil  the  water  will  stand  and 
become  stagnant.  This  is  the  case  also 
with  sandy  or  peaty  soils  with  a  clay  subsoil. 
Under  these  circumstances  draining  is 
necessary.  The  air  should  be  allowed  to 
circulate  freely  through  the  soil.  It  carries 
the  elements  of  plant  food  contained  in  it  to 
the  roots.  Carbonic  acid  gas  and  ammonia 
are  both  furnished  in  this  way  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  I;  promotes  the  decay  of  vege 
table  matter  present,  and  thus  again  pro- 
vides food  for  plants.  The  proper  chemical 
changes  in  the  mineral  elements  of  the  soil 
are  promoted  by  the  carbonic  acid  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  How  necessary,  then, 
that  the  soil  should  be  well  plowed  and  we" 
pulverized. — Florida  Farmer. 


THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING! 


-THE- 


Pacili;  [joasl      ^upplj  ^ssosiatio: 
Ships  AH  Goods  Direct. 


Tli3r  Bay  in  Large  QDantities  for  Cash, 


Th  y  Sell  for  Cash  at  Ihe  Lowsst  Bedrock  Bates 


The  Association  H;is  Saved  Money  for 

Thousands  of  Peome  oi  the  Pacific  Coast, 


They  Can  Saye  Ynn  Money. 


it  Will  Pay  Yon  to  Purchase  Throngh  Thei. 


Any  of  Yonr  Wants  May  he  Fnppliei  hy  Writ- 


Paciflc  Coast  Home  Snpply  Ass'o. 

Mention  this  paper.      132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


PARTICULAR^  NOTICE  I 

REAL  BARGAINS  IN  PROPERTY. 

•5.500-Clioice  20-aore  Fruit  Tract  near  Ilaywards;  10 
acrei  bt-aring  trees, 

•7.000-KQMre  Block  (6  acres)  Pa'o  Alto  Tract,  near 
Btaufi  rd  Uu  versity. 

•It.SOO  Eighty  (80)  acres,  Los  Gatos.  partly  improTed 
oflfer  wanted. 

•  18.000  -Twenty-five  (25)  acres  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co. 
12  acre.'*  in  fruit. 

•aoo  Cholw;  Lots  (.lixS^O),  Town  of  Belmont 

81.700  Chi  re  Lot  (40x130).  N.  W.  Oor.  19tb  Ave.  and 
E.  17th  Nt  ,  Oakland. 

•a,300-Four  Lots  in  City  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
locavl  and  cheap 

818.000  A  very  desirable  Residence  and  Lot  (140x150) 
19th  Ave.  and  E.  17th  St.,  Oakland. 

Th'»8e  properties  are  offered  on  the  most  favorable  terms 
and  they  are  to  be  sold.   Apply  at  once.  ' 

JOHW  F.  BTXBEE, 
No.  4S  Market  street,  m»m  Franrlsco. 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  AUTOMATIC  OAS  MACHINES 
stand  unequale  .  on  the  whole  PaclOc  Coast  for  llghtloe 
country  homf-g,  su'- urban  residences,  hotels,  etc  The 
light  prodnc  d  by  these  machines  Is  Bright,  Clean  a-  d 
S  eady,  but  soft  and  eiothlng;  to  the  eye.  Kmltttne 
No  Hmoke  and  being  unltoim.  It  ba^  no  equal  for 
reading  by.  The  cost  is  more  than  One-Half  Less  than 
coal  gas  any  »hi  re.  It  being  but  1 1  per  lOOOcnblo 
feet  Thene  Machines  are  sold  at  reduced  rates 
bnt  eTery  one  Is  Knaranteed  to  c'vo  entire 
■atlsractloD.  Befor  1  purchasing  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  them  or  send  tor  illustrated  catalogue  at  Nos 
45-46  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

JAC03  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OP 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 

On  the  Paciflc  Coast— AT  LOWEST  PKICES 

0.  L  HASKELL,  10  Bush  St., 

8AM  rKAMOISCO. 


DO 
YOU 

ROCHET 


The  nT.ASGO  LACT5  TTTR*EAT>  CO.,  Olds^.Conn..  PT' 
will  illstrihute  In  premiums  Two  ThouRand  Dol- lui 
lurw,  Gold  Cdiii,  lor  ihP  tiost  Kpcciniens  ofu 
fancy  worfe,  to  bo  made  only  from  tlR'^J 


S'-'od  1  Oc  for 
Sample  Sp-wl. 

GLASGOTWILLED  LACETHREAD.a^''L"o' 

0;xH  t'ja'l  f  uttrnts  of  lh(  CnUcd  atalf  s.li  Thread. 


500  Yards. 


$2000^ 

n  Premiums. 


GOLD 
COIN 


T.^.^.^^  ^  ^'J'S*!  S'Z'I'X'XS  X'X'X?!  Sen-l  1  Oc  each 
Asl;  voiir  deal'  r  fur  circulars  giving  full  M  for 
iiilurniutlon.    If  not  to  be  hud  of  him, M  iHuMratcd 
f    write  us.    DONOTDEL.AY.  M  Cwhct 

Thoroughly  s:illsfactorv  proofs  of  our  rella-M  „  , 

bility  furnisliod.  ^  Books, 

GUSGO  UCE THREAD  CO.,  Glasgo,  Conn.     ' *• 


MANUFACTL'RED  BY 


D.  M.  05B}RNE  &  CO,,  AUBURN,  N.  Y.,  AND  S^N  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ARE 


The  Best  Implements  for  the  Farmer  to  Buy. 


ar  line  in  complete  and  consists  of  FLKXIBLE  DISK  TIARRO  VTS,  Rf  OID  DISKH*RROW8, 
LKVKK  .1PKIN4}  TOOTH    B  '  KKOfVN,  NKr  LKTKR  8P1KK  TOOTH  HAKROWs, 


Our 
SK-r  LI 

iKCUKD  i'RAUB  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROWS. 


These  too's  are  of  the  LATEST  INVENT;ON  and  are  far  ahead  of  any  Harrows  prevHnsIy  sold  on  the  Cjast 
Our  Disk  Harrows  are  made  with  BALL  BEARINGS,  thus  insuring  light  draft. 

The  g'<nga  of  our  FLFX^BLE  Disk  Harrows  are  independent  of  each  other  and  can  be  raised  to  a  height  of 
TRN  IN'  HES  without  cbiinging  t)>e  position  of  tie  other  gang  or  moving  the  driver  in  the  (eat,  a  great  feature 
o'l  uaeven  and  rolling  groui:d. 

We  claim  this  to  be  THE  OITLY  PERFECTLY  FLEXIBLE  DISK  HARROW  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Write  us  fo-  further  particulars.   Catalogxie;  and  Price  List  mailed  tipcn  application  to  this  office. 

0  M  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  Bluxome  St ,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

 PATEITT  OWNERa  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Bm(  MBd  StroBKMt  ExpIfMlTca  Ui  tbe  World. 

a-TJDS03Sr  DPO^WIDER. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Htnmn  mad  Raak  BIsatlBK.  Rallmad  Contractors  and  Farmer 
use  no  other  Aa  otben  IMITATE  oar  dlani  Powder,  *o  do  they  JndsoB,  by  ■aoBateetarlBS 
mm  Inferior  atrtlcle. 

The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  hullt  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Plaoer 
County,  known  as  THE  CLIPPER  MILLM,  offer  tlii^  puwder  and  guarantee  It  the  best. 

CAPft  mad  riTNE  mt  lM>we«t  Bales. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  GOLDEN  STATE  LATEST  IMPROVED  WINE  ^  CIDER  PRESS. 

This  id  a  Compound  Screw 
and  Lever  Press,  Is  very  power- 
ful, strong  and  durable,  and  docs 
not  easily  get  out  of  order.  It 
19  easily  worked  by  one  man, 
who  stands  in  one   place  and 
moves  the  laver  up  and 
down,  the  same  as  a  pump- 
handle.  This  manner 
of  operation  Is  much 
easier  than  the  old 
way  where  the  oper- 
ator is  com  "elled  to 
«alk  ba  k  and  toitb. 


Send  for  Circu'srs. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  St.,  S.  F. 


Engravings  made  from  photograplis,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  oard  and  job  prlntliic 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Alao  copies  of  maanacrtpt,  le^I  doonmenli,  wUla, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  idth  accuracy.  Photo- 
graphs, stereoscopic  N-iews,  etc.,  duplioated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photograph* 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wasted  In  all  dtiee  and  la  al 
towns.   Address,  for  farther  Intormatloii,  Diwn  KaauTua  Co.,  130  Market  St.,  San  TnuOaao. 


October  8,  1892. 
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Breeders'  liireoior-^ 


lb  Usee  or  leas  m  this  directory  kt  60c  p»r  Uae  per  cuoc  :h. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F.  B.  BUUKE,  639  Market  St.,  S.  F  ;  ReeisWred 
HoUteios;  vinuerg  A  morv  first  priies,  gweepetikke« 
And  $pec^  pr^miani^  thAD  &n>'  h-frd  on  the  Coaat 
Fare  cvKlstered  BerkshiK>  Pl^    All  strains. 


JB&SBYS— Th.  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Beeist'reo  Herd  is 
owoed  bj  Henry  Pierce,  3  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

p.  PBTEfiSEN, Sites,  ColnsaCo.,  ImporterABrtiedcr 
of  registered  Sborth 'm  Cattle.    Yonnc  bul.s  for  »»'e 

JOHN  IjYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  ol  thorooghbred  \ 
Shorthorns.    Young  etcck  for  8a:e.  | 

WILD  FIjOWEB  stock  FABM,  Frtsno  0>.  ' 
A.  Hellbrcn  &  Bro.  Props.,  3ic  Breeders  ol  thoronrh- 
bred  strains  an  jCrulksb^nk  Shorthorns;  aiso  ESefistered 
Herefords;  a  fine  let  of  young  bulls  in  e*ch  herd  for  saie. 

 .  i 

OHABLES  E  HUMBEBT  Cloveruale,  CaL,  Im-  ! 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstelo.FTleeiMi  j 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application.  i 

Bt.  D.  HO  -  KIMS,  Pet&loma,  Breeder  of  Snorthoms. 
Dealer  in  fresa  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sh.;ep. 

PBBCHEBON  HOB3ES.— Pure  bred  horses  aai 
mares,  all  a;es,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  !ot  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cat.   New  cata 

lojrue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 

J.  H.  WHITB,  LakerlUe,  Sobohu  Co..  OaL.bree.'*' 
ot  BcKistervd  Holstein  Cattle. 

P.  H.  MUBPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cat,  Im^■orter  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Bozs. 

PBTBB  BAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  &u!  PracrUco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  f\  years,  c( 
•Terr  varletv  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

WTT.T.TAM  KILBS,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thorouchbred 
Eeglatered  Holstein  and  Jersey  CaitUa.    Kone  better. 


-  O?  - 

Standard-Bred  Trotting 

YOUNGSTERS 

-  AND  - 


CLEVELAND  BAY  STALLIONS, 


-THE- 


PorteoDs  ImproYed  Scraper 

Patented  A  ril  3.  18S3.   P.tented  AprH  17. 1S83. 


-  KBOil  - 

0  kwood  Park  Stock  Farm, 

, Property  o!  John  F  Bo>d), 

DANVILLE,  CONTRA  COSTA  CO., 
SALE  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  AT  OAELAND  TE0TTI5G  PARS 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  26.1892 

KILLIP  &  CO.,  Auctioneers, 


i^-CVTALOCrES  XJW  READY. 


22  MONXGOMiRY  S  T.,  S.  F. 


Manufactured  by  Q.  LISSEBDEH. 

IT.e  attention  cf ;  he  public  is  called  to  thi§  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it  Is  capable, 
such  as  iUilroad  Work,  Irrigatioo  D.tches,  LeTee  Build* 
log  Leveling  Land,  Read  Making,  etc 

This  implement  will  ake  up  ?nd  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desirea  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
•  epo-it  its  load  in  bulk  aa  dtsired.  It  will  do  the  work 
o;  ^crap^r.  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  thesa 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  cr.untry. 

IM"  This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  mannia^ 
tured  in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steti,  four-horse.t  10 ;  St«el  two-horse, $31. 
Address  eJI  orders  to  O.  l.IS!i£^DE>~,  Stockton, 
C&Ilfarnla. 


POULTRY. 


DBBB  MOUNT  PCTJLTBYYA»<DS,  St  Helena, 
Oal.  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkey-i, 
Tou^ouie  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pies. 

OA1JFOBNL&.  POUL-TBY  FABM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illostrated  and  de-^riptire  catalogue,  tree. 

JOHN  UcFABLlNQ,  Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  ChoU^  Poultry.  Send  for  Ctrcolar.  Thor» 
ooshbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 

&.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  I^nd 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Oataloeue. 


SHEEP  AND  Q0AT8 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter :  CO  LTS  BRO  KEN. 


FOR   POULTRY  FOOD. 


Patented  June  U,  1^;  August  30,  1SS9.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  189a 


Wfe  W  A  BRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bone«,  m;at,  gristle  and 
all.  hv  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  ^ifficultr,  or  MONEY  REFi.NDED. 

GKrlEN  CUT  BOfiK  WILL  O  )CB^E  THE  >UMHEB  OF  EGQx, 
wit:  m.^ke  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock 
COiT  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  en^or^ed  by  all  the  leaiinz  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  \aulable  infonui^tiOD  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  cu;  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 


Pfic!ac  Goftst  «K©nt3. 


PETAI.UMA,  CAL. 


BERKSHIRE  SWlNE. 

Prize  Herd  of  southarn  C£.iiFornia 

FIVB   FIRST  PREMICMS  IS  1S91. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O  Box  «8fi  TjOS  -nge'ea  Cai 


THE  EOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Sart 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 
 HAS- — 

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Rea^nable. 
HOB8BS  BOAHDED  AT  All,  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKI>S  Proprietor, 

P.  O    «ox      *£>   •  "<lnf1rr-..  .-nU 


B.  H-  CBANE,  Petaluma,  Ca'..  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep:  aUo  Fox  Hounds  frcm  Miasourt. 

O.  H.  DWINBL'-E,  Breeder  of  Shropshire  &  Shrop- 
«hlre-Mertnocr068-bred  ram~,  Fjlton,  Sonoma  Co.,C»l. 

F.  BULL.ABD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
a<  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.    Premium  Band  of  the  State.  | 
Choice  Backs  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 

J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  aod 
Breeder  of  Shropehire  Sheep;  aho  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Sh.opahlre  Sheep.    Rami  for  s»le. 


Registered  Her  J  Book  Stock  rf  the  Aaggie,  Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, CiilJcn,  Attis  ao^i  <.ther  tamlliea.    None  better. 


SWINE. 


J.  P  ASHLEY  Licden,  Cal.,  brtsder  and  importer 
o<  Thoronghbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  V-.ctoiia. 
Basax  and  Poland-China.    Superior  itock,  low  (ric  8. 

WIULJAM  NIL>l.S,Loe  Angeiee,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Polano-Chlna  and  Berksoire  Pisrs,   Circulars  free. 

TYLBB  S-JACH,  Saa  .'cse,  CaL,  brr^ia:  rA 
lkor«Tizhbr»d  Herkshire  and  Bsesx  Hojj 


Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  ai-d  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs 

^    ^OTTX^TH-Y— Nearly  all  Tarletle*. 

Third  Edition  POTLTKT  &  STOCK  KOOK,  50  cenU 
*   y  mail  postp.ud.    Thirteen  yeaja  experience  on  thi5  coa^t 

Address:       "^^^Ek^.   NI'SLmES   tSs  CO..  X-ios   ^aa.seles.  O a]  . 

COOPER'S%^SHEEP  DIP. 


PERCHERONS 


FOR  SALE 


H:ivlng  decided  to  p'ant  my  place  in  fiult,  I  cfl.r  all 
my  pure  P  rcteroa  stock  tor  »le,  ke.-(ing  only  enougk 
for  working  the  place.    Time  will  be  allowed  to  all  re- 
spouiible  pLrcha^eis  that  they  may  i  tti,  at  7  pe.-  cent. 
W M.  B.  COLLIER, 

L^k»port.  C»l. 


I  One  Oae«  Makes  lOOO  aalls  Dip. 


JACK  WAftTEO. 


I  wi'l  trade  30  a  res  o(  &oe  vUIey  land  adj  ini  g  tbs 
most  thiUty  orchard  inMmter  y  Cojnty,  for  a  g.od 
Jack.    Must  te  large,  clean  iimred  and  guiiaiiteed. 

Aduieas  JUBN  F.  C.^UILL. 
San  MigacI    San  LaU  Obispo  Co..  Cal. 


PBIOB  Sl6   PEB  CASB. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  De  lers 
D  rect  from  Europe, 
EoRllah    Shtre  Draft. 

Cleveland  Bny 
and    German  Coacb 
Stallions. 
189  Eighteenth  ^^t.. 
Lea  4  n^elea,  Calirornla 
Write  for  Catal  g  ^f. 


Wool  CiiMission  MercMEts,  aiid  A£ents  for  tlie  Sale  of  all  toids  of  Lire  StocL 

307  CALIFORNIA  STBEET,  SAN  FSANCIBCO     P  O   BOX  2079. 


\f<  iVT?  V^OWCANI 
JlV/>.>rj  1  MakeSomor 


By  ijin;  tte  Pacific  Incabator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  baccb  anv 
kindof  e^gsbc'tter  than  ahen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Ihornaghbred  Poaltry 
audPoaltrj  Appliances.  Send 
3  ct9.  in  stamps  for  83-page  catalogue, 
with  30  fulUoized  colored  cut)  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls, toPaclflcTncnba- 
tor  Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Cikland,  CaL 


W.  W.  FUSHMJRE, 

OAKLAND,        -  CAL. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
English  Sbire,  Clydesdale, 
Fercneron    and  Coach 
bones. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  4  EISY  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  A  SSdSts. 

Oakland,  CaL 
Address  Box  S0. 


LITTLE'S  CHEWICfiL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


Oce  g&llon«  m-'xed  with  60  ^loiiB  of  oold  w  ter,  wtQd'p  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  %  coet 
of  one  cent  each.  K&siJy  applied;  a  aoari^her  of  »^  a;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB  Li  - 
tle'a  dip  U  put  ap  in  re^.  iron  drams  containing  5  EofUsh  or  6}  American  gallooF,  and 
is  BoM  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gailon.  For  th  -  c>nTen^en^  of  oar  matjy  custom- 
ers it  ifl  also  put  up  in  one-gU;on  packaees.  for  which  »e  niAke  do  extra  charge.  Eacn 
drum  ftod  package  bears  che  label  of  'Uti.e's  Dip." 


1  H  £:  - 


JBALSTBD  iNCDBATOB 

ajiiPAXY, 

lai*  MyrUc  Mtreei.  •afelaa«  CaL 

-i<»nd  **:aii]P  for  Oi^cilar 


SucceMor?  to  Falkxek,  Be'.j.  &  Oo.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  406  CALIPJBNL&.  STBEET,  SAN  FBANOISCO.  '"AL. 


Dr.  A.  B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

VrmSEB  OF  THE  ROYAL  OOLLBGE  OF  VCTERIN 
lU  ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Barreon  in  the  Gnlted  States  Army.  Veterinary  Gno- 
tarfbotor  to  the  "  Psclfle  Bond  Press."  The  diseases  of 
•H  Homestic  Animals  treated  on  Bdentlflc  Priocip'.es. 


NO  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  better  results 

Over  60  in  snccessful  0^*73- 
tion  ac  Decatar,  IIU..  alone. 
The  ereatest  hatch  e^r  ao- 
oompUahed,  228  chick-«  ha'ch- 
ed  at  one  time,  with  r. 
cit7  Reliable  Inci. 
Hopgreda   o  f  te<i- 

XM  Inclom  4  cents  .■   

for  new  illastrated  c       -fT  ie.  tyAddress  1  m 

Rtl.HBI.t  ISCtTBaTOB  A  UBOODU  CO.,  QCCiCT,  IlX. 


Genuine  only  with  uU>  i 
BALL  brand.  I 

Keconunended  by  Gold-  i 
emitb,  Uvrin,  Gamble,  i 
Wrlls,  Farfio  *  Co.,  eto.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Catt!*  i 
healthy.  For  milch  oows:  ' 
It  increases  and  eorlche*  I 
their  lailk.  | 

OSS   Howard  HX.,  Ran  { 
VranrlBco.  Oal. 


POULTRYMEN,  t".  .JLri.'^C 

constuutntlj  the  price  of  t^fft  Is  a  iTancini.  Eiery  one 
hoii  d  :  I  w  feed  \Veilin^'on'»  IniproTe<l  Km  Food  recnltrly 
if  they  desl.  t.>  bare  egK3  t-i  Bell  when  thev  reach  bigh 
pr  oee.  "let  It  of  an>  MEECUANT  or  of  Pr  prietor, 
B  F  WKLLIXOTON,        WvihlnKton  Ht  ,  Ban  Fnudsoo. 


i^Mlal  aMsDtiaa  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
OpwiHom.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
(Us  to  ths  country  pfomptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
B0.4MT 


JAMB)  M.  BAVlUi. 


THOMAS  K  MAVKA, 


Notary  Pnbao. 

HAVEN  4  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  UW, 

Nn.  5SO  Oallfornla  8tr««t, 
Mapkoas  lo-  IftA  tAI  tikAaCiaCX),  QAIi. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Ormdtiate  cfOnt>rioVeterIna'y  Collide,  Toronto, Canada. 

BKSfDENCB  AND  VETIEiUNAKy  INFIRMARY: 
83 1  Qolden  Oate  Avenue,  San  Francleco. 
Telephone  3089. 
13'OPEN  DAT  AND  NIGHT. 
Ro  risk  In  throwing  horse*     Veterinary  operating  table 
OO  the  premlM*. 


BICYCLES  $15 


•'til  -tAttp  for  fs'aJoyne  U 
T«-P3*Ea4CLEMEHTCa 
IS6  H>Ia  <<u.  C1ariautl,0 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Golcen  Ital> 
tan  Que^na 
Tested.*:  .00 

each:  nntected  fl  00  aacL  L  Hlr«..  «1.30  <^h.  Root  .  T 
KTjOTe  aectious,  #6.M  per  lOCO.  D*daot't  c.)iDb  foocdat'oo, 
Sae  aod  Uea  iir.nn<l   a'-»^<>r«,  ft.'^  Olobe  raUt,  tl.01 

«A.  •*      ^W.  STTAK  k  HON'.  4«i  Matea  CaL 


RUPTURE. 


PILES  and  all  Kectal  Di»- 
eaMs  rosmvxLT  crao.  Id 
fiom  30  to  80  days,  wrrn- 
ocT  ormiTioir  ok  ditix- 
Tioi  raoii  ecBisns.  Also 
ALL  NERVOl?,  ^KIN,  BLOOD,  PKIVAIE  AND 
CHKO.SWC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  SnucTCai 
a.iD  UiiCART  TaoiELiH  CURED.  No  iharge  unless  curs 
is  eflected.  CoDtult..tion  free.  Cal  or  ad  .reas  for  pam> 
phlet  una  POKTi.Bf  lELD  A  LOSET,  S3d  Uarkat  St. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


M  A  P  U '  V  <^  on 

ITl  n  U  n    I  ir">.»0.  OiUliiitg,  hmting. 


WPI I ' 

■  ■  I     I     I        ■<d  ard  Sfam:  Htating  B<uht%,Ac.  Will 

■  ■  kbk-iy  ,<,u  tt>  fill  15c.  for  Enctclootdla,  af 

isoo  Cftgracir,,.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  IIL 
also,  Chicago,  UL;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 
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GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
BAN    FBANOISOO,    O  A  L. 
Inoorporated  Aprlli  1874. 


Amthorliad  Opltal  $1,000,000 

Oapital  pmld  up  and  ReBerro  Vand  800,000 
DlTldanda  paid  to  Stookholdera.. .  7aO,000 

OmCKRS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  •  •  •  •  •  P'O'H""'! 

I  C  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBEBT  MONTPELLIER  OMhler  Mid  Haoagei 

FRANK  KoMULLEN  8«"f»»'> 

GeoeraJ  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Gold  »nd  Sliver. 
Blllf  of  ExohaDge  bought  and  sold.  Loans  On  wheat  and 
sonntrj  produce  a  speolaltr. 

January  1. 18S2  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Uanacer. 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  ioventlons  for  drying 
BaUlns  and  Franes  by  steam  in  24  hours— other 
fruits  lees  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
all  syrup,  Juice  and  flavor  In  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  ureen  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
Urs.  CALIFOKNI*  FKUIT  BVAPOKATING 
*  M'F'G  CO.,  847J  a.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
FIrst-Class  Hill  In 
the  market 

Every  Ob* 
Onarantead. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agent!  Wanted 

—  ADDaiSS— 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  4  CO,,  Sai  Mclsco  or  FresBO. 


ECLIPSE 


STANDARDS 
HUSTLER! 


WIND  MILLS! 

Wind  Mills! 
Towers ! 


STEEL 


We  want  live  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  ■whom  liberal  prices  and  terms  will  be 
giTcn.   

FIIRBINKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


CU«ntlon  this  paper.) 


Chicago,  1'^ 


0.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Sncoessors  to  THOMSON  ft  EVANS), 

110  and  lis  Beale  Street,  8< 

MACHI17E  WORKS. 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  all  kinds  of  MACHINERY, 

^  O 

a  ^ 

m 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES 

WMtewash  Tonr  Barns  and  Fesces! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthar  Snooessfnlly. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAINWBIOHT, 
Mo.  B  Spear  Street,  8ao  Franotsoo,  Oal 


Engraving. 


Superior  Wood  and  Metal  Engrav 
Ing,  Eleotrotyplngand  Stereotyping 
promptly  attended  to  at  this  emoe 


TWISTED  WIRE 

BOX  STRAP. 


For  Strapping  Fiuit  Boxes  and  all  kinds  of  Mercliandise. 

TH.Y  IT. 

WASHBURN  &  MOEN  M'F'G  CO.. 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 

8  &  10  PINE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


P.&B 


DEYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  28, 1888.) 


Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Frnits. 

NO  ITEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  NO  HEED  OF  TUENIHQ 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANT  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pntnp  in  Rolls  containing  1000  spare  feet,  or  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24 1 36 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINETJM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

MTTECKE  ft  CO.,  Pacific  Coait  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Franciico,  Cal 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 


rULDA'S  PATENT. 


2W  1890. 


The  B«sft,  Simplest  and  Cbeapeat  Conpllnv  for  Tank  Hoop*. 

A  sufficient  lap  of  hoop  renders  it  unnecessary  to  rivet  the  hoop.    It  will  fit  the  circle  of  any  tank,  regardlesa  of  dze. 

Made  In  sizes  to  tit  any  width  of  iron 
Prices*  91.00  to  9I<0O  per  Pair.  For  sale  to  the  trade.   Uberal  dlscoant  In  qnantltlee. 

30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURKHS  OP 


8«Bd  for  CatelOKUC. 


MINING  AND  WATER  TANKS. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 


Q 

SI 

Ill  ® 


CO  ^ 


o 


THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Taltion  One  Tear  (68  Week.),  $76. 

1-...^'^!?"'.?®^*.'  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courseg  Thorough,  Rates"  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Addresa  W.  O.  BAM8ET. 


C3KZ>  T<3 


When  you  can  learn  It  AT  BOMB  without  a 

Teacher  within  lOOhoura.  Send  for  particulars. 

H.  K.  STARKWEATHER  CO.,  »0  Sansome  St.,  e.F. 


Coiniiii33ioii  filerctiaiits. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 ASD  DBALIBS  III  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fmita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beuis  and  Potatoei. 

Advances  made  on  OonalirnmeDts. 

808  *  810  Pavii  St.,        San  EranclKo. 

[P.  O.  Box  ins.! 
iVt]OQil|n>ments  Solicited. 


ALLISON.6RAY&C0. 

SOl.  60S,  SOS.  SOT  Si  SOB  Front  St.. 
And  800  Washington  St,  SAN  FRAMOISOO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TRT,KOO8,OAMK.ORAIN,PRODC0a 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

CommissioD  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

0ONSIQNMENT8  80LICITKD.    PROMPT  RSTUBn. 
418,  416  A  417  Washington  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  2090.)  SAN  FRANCISOa 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  OaUfomla  St..  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Franolsco  Produce  Exehaoge, 


i0'Per8onal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  adraaosi 
made  on  conalgnirents  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

(laTABLisuas  1864.) 

SEOR&E  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN  I 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street.  I 
Sai  Fbahciboo,  Cal. 
a^HIPPINO  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY."W 


BRAY'S  SONS  So  CO., 

Successors  to  Bsat  Bkob.  Eiitihlished  18H. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F  Produce  and  Hay  Exchange. 
OCR  SFEVIALTIES— OralD,  Beans  A  Bay. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  others  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond 
ence  invited. 

No.  220  CLAY  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


EVELETH  A  NASH, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Kgg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  tit, 
225  and  327  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STOCK  S  SCALES 


4Torj  

U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

r^I>eIiTBredaijoarR.R  at«tk)o  and  ample  tiSM  Itf 
bnildlnff  mad  tMttnit  mOomed  before  aocepteooe. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON.  Binghamtoii.ll.  f 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

rwenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  othti  on  Ik* 
marlieC.   Send  lor  Catalogue, 

C.  H.  LINDEM~ANN,  Agent, 

V^G  KEARNY  8TRBBT.  SAN  FBANCI800. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 

17  Spear  street,      -      San  Franclseo. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  cuIrerU,  f  r  road*, 

and  for  draining  lands. 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Agents, 

Kg.  6  UABKET  ST..      -     Ban  Franclsoo. 


October  8,  1892. 
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^.H.iIiARKET][5,EfOtlT 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  5, 1892. 

The  local  money  market  continues  to  tend  toward 
greater  ease,  with  more  funds  offering.  The  uneasy 
and  uncertain  feeling  which  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  creating  more  or  less  stringency,  appears  to 
be  giving  way  to  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  the 
worst  has  been  pafsed.  This  feeling  is  not  confined 
to  this  coast  alone,  lor  it  is  being  felt  at  the  East  and 
also  abroad;  but  its  f  jU  force  will  hardly  be  lelt  in 
Europe  until  some  positive  action  is  taken  pointing 
toward  restoring  silver  to  the  position  formerly  held. 
Our  latest  advices  from  London  indicate  a  growing 
sentiment  for  more  favorable  legislation  toward  the 
metal.  With  higher  prices  for  silver,  the  demand 
markets  of  Europe  will  not  be  flooded  by  the  farm 
product  of  silver-using  countries,  to  the  great  injury 
of  gold-using  countries.  With  higher  prices— which 
would  follow  higher  prices  for  silver— for  farm  prod- 
ucts, business  activity  and  more  prosperous  times  may 
be  assured.  This  position  is  beginning  to  be  accepted 
by  London  Money  and  other  leading  European 
Bnancial  journals. 

The  wheat  markets  of  the  world  have  gained 
several  points  the  past  week,  with  strong  tone  at  the 
;l08e.  The  strength  of  the  markets  is  but  the  natural 
result  of  more  light  being  thrown  on  the  statistical 
position  ol  wheat  the  world  over;  and  with  this 
knowledge  and  a  growing  conviction  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  the  market  value  of  silver  will  not 
depreciate  further,  speculators  and  large  handlers  of 
the  cereal  are  more  inclined  to  take  hold  of  the  mar- 
ket for  a  bull  campaign.  That  they  are  jastified  in 
this  course  must  be  admitted  by  even  pronounced 
bears,  who  give  to  the  .subject  a  few  moments  of  un- 
biased consideration.  The  consumption  of  wheat 
has  increased  from  about  i}i  bushels  per  year  per 
capita  to  over  7  bushels  per  capita.  The  increased 
consumption  is  largely  due  to  the  lower  prices 

hich  have  ruled  throughout  the  world  for  wheat. 
The  increase  in  pioductlon  has  not  kept  pace  with 
Ihe  increased  consumption,  and  consequently  the 
wheat  reserve  in  all  countries  has  steadily  decreased, 
intil  to-day  they  are,  when  compared  with  require- 
nents,  about  exhausted.  To  be  sure  the  small  re- 
erves  have  not  held  the  importance  they  did  over  a 
lecade  ago,  owing  to  lime  and  space  being  annihi- 
ated  by  steam  and  electricity,  jet  with  consumption 
teadily  gaining  on  the  production,  they  are  begin- 
ling  to  be  a  strong  factor,  and  promise  soon  to  again 
lold  the  key  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  latest  reliable  English  review  of  the  general 
ituation  of  wheat  gives  the  following  estimated  com- 
)arison  of  carryover  on  August  1st  in  America,  Can- 
ida.  United  States,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Hol- 
and,  Russian  ports  and  afloat,  122,800,000  bushels  in 
.892,  against  109,700,000  bush-Is  in  1891.  The  carry- 
)ver  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  India,  Switzerland, 
Jreece  and  southeastern  Europe  was  from  light  to 

ery  light  in  1892,  against  an  average  to  heavy  in 
.891.  The  crop  this  year  ia  officially  reported  on 
September  1st  by  the  United  States,  Canada,  India, 
France,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Italy  at  1,366,000,000 
jushels  this  year,  against  an  actual  yield  of  1,468,- 
)00,0C0  bushels  in  1891.  The  crop  in  1892  of  the  other 

ountries  is  unofficially  estimated  at  749,000,000  bush- 
sis,  against  an  actual  outturn  of  690,000,000  bushels 
n  1891.  The  above  showing,  which  is  the  accepted 
Tom  the  bear  point  of  view,  must  be  conceded  to  be 
n  favor  of  wheatholders. 

The  local  wheat  market,  the  past  week,  held  firm 
with  buyers  advancing  their  bids.  Farmers  have 
not  been  disposed  to  offer  on  the  market— holding 
Tor  better  prices— and  consequently  an  advance  was 
aaid  in  the  country  on  bids  made  or  quotations  put 
3ut  in  this  city.  Even  an  advance  of  from  1}^  to  2% 
jents  per  cental,  bid  in  the  country  over  city  quota- 
;ion8,  failed,  so  we  are  informed,  in  drawing  out 
much  wheat.  It  is  the  prevailing  ooinion  that  there 
is  a  large  short  interest  on  the  market  which,  if 
proved  to  be  correct,  will  naturally  result  in  better 
prices  when  those  who  sold  short  try  to  fill. 

Barley,  the  past  week,  held  strong  for  choice  to 
gilt-edged  bright  grades  for  malting  purposes.  The 
call  comes  chiefly  for  shipping.  It  now  looks  as  if 
much  better  prices  will  obtain  for  bright  grades  be- 
fore the  season  passes.  Feed  barley  held  fairly 
steady  the  past  week.  Receipts,  although  quite  free, 
were  not  up  to  the  average  of  the  preceding  week's 
in  this  season.  The  consumption  lor  feed  continues 
to  be  very  heavy.  The  more  general  introduction  of 
rolling  or  crushing  machinery  for  turning  out  rolled 
barley  cuts  off  quite  a  trade  heretofore  enjoyed  by 
the  larger  cities;  and  while  seemingly  lessening  the 
demand,  in  reality  creates  an  enlarged  feeding  of 
barley. 

Oats  have  exhibited  a  fair  degree  of  strength,  and 
this,  too,  in  the  face  of  free  receipts  from  California 
coast  ports  and  also  from  Oregon  and  Washington 
The  demand  has  been  fair,  but  the  low  prices  bid 
cause  many  consignees  to  store,  although  sales  have 
been  made  at  concessions  on  asking  prices  f  jr  con- 
signments so  as  to  save  expenses.  The  crop  up  north 
is  now  generally  conceded  to  be  below  that  harvest 
ed  last  year. 

Com  and  also  rye  have  been  featureless.  Trading 
appears  to  have  been  confined  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
to  near-by  home  requirements. 

Ground  feed  has  met  with  an  enlarged  demand, 
which  caused  a  strong  market  to  obtain  for  bran  and 
middlings,  and  a  firm  tone  for  other  miUstuff.  flay 
has  done  better.  The  bringing  of  stock  from  moun 
tain  ranges  to  the  valleys  has  created  a  larger  de 
mand,  which  has  been  added  to  still  further  by 
natural  pasture  growing  scarcer. 

Butter  has  been  advanced  under  a  strong  holding 
and  a  fair  demand.  Receipts  have  been  large,  which 
is  accepted  as  proof  that  some  of  the  dairiej  held 


back  supplies.  The  sultry  weather  has  been  some- 
what against  solid  and  pickled,  which  quite  natur- 
ally enhanced  the  value  of  choice  to  gilt-edged  fresh 
in  squares  and  rolls.  The  high  prices  luliug  in  the 
central  States  for  gilt-edged  creamery  is  in  favor  of 
the  California  butter  interest. 

The  advance  in  cheese  has  drawn  tons  more  liberal 
supplies,  and  with  more  sellers  in  the  market  buy- 
ers became  offish,  which  resulted  in  a  weaker  tone. 
Receipts  overland  have  been  quite  free,  as  have  re- 
ceipts from  home  sources. 

Eggs  have  shaded  ofl  slightly  under  heavy  receipts 
and  an  offish  demand.  Some  sellers  claim  th^t  the 
weakening  tendency  will  tend  to  cut  off  receipts 
from  the  East,  which  will  cause  better  prices  later  on. 

Garden  truck  has  been  irregularly  weak  under  free 
supplies  and  an  offish  demand.  Onions  have  come 
in  quite  freely,  supplying  the  demand.  A  fair  ship- 
ping call  has  ruled.  Potatoes,  after  advancing 
slightly  under  a  free  shipping  demand,  fell  back 
towards  the  close.  Receipts  have  been  exceptionally 
heavy. 

Fresh  fruit  has  been  irregular  the  past  week,  with 
only  the  more  choice  tempting  buyers  to  bid  up.  The 
review  given  in  last  week's  Ru«Ab  covers  this  week's 
information.  Wine  grapes  shaded  off  under  heavy 
receipts  and  a  light  demand.  The  majority  of  wine 
manufacturers  were  not,  and  even  now  are  not,  pre- 
pared to  take  care  of  grapes,  and  consequently  sell- 
ing concessions  were  in  order,  owing  to  the  poor 
condition  of  the  large  bulk  ol  consignments.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  prices  before  published  by  us  are 
still  paid  in  the  country. 

The  market  lor  all  kinds  of  choice  to  gilt-edged 
dried  fruits  is  firm,  but  with  one  or  two  exceptions  all 
grades  below  good  are  weak  and  in  buyers'  favor. 
The  demand  is  chiefly  for  shipping  to  the  East.  There 
is  a  call  from  up  north  for  the  better  grades  of  dried 
apples,  which  is  proof  positive  of  a  short  crop  in 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

Raisins  have  met  with  a  good  inquiry.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  raisin  combine  prices  are  being  fully  main- 
tained. It  is  feared  that  we  will  have  early  rains, 
which  will  be  apt  to  materially  reduce  the  pack. 
While  all  indications  point  to  early  and  heavv  rains, 
yet  on  this  coast  there  is  nothing  so  certain  as  the 
uncertainty  of  the  weaiher. 

Nuts  are  coming  in  moderately.  Heavy  rates  are 
reported  in  the  nut-growing  sections.  The  purchases 
were  made  for  shipping  eastward. 

Hops  have  come  in  quite  freely.  The  market  has 
made  a  slight  advance  in  sympathy  with  higher  prices 
at  the  East,  and  also  abroad.  It  is  claimed  that  20 
cents  is  now  freely  bid,  while  for  gilt-edg.^d  goods  a 
tlight  advance  is  offered.  The  crop  abroad  and  also 
at  the  East,  it  Is  now  said,  did  not  turn  out  as  large 
as  had  been  estimated. 


Grain  Futures. 


Oct. 

Thursday  BsOOdl 

Friday   5sllid 

Saturday   Ball  d 

Monday   6slljd 

Tuesday  6s0j  d 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

"  *       Nov.      Dec.      Jan.  Feb. 
esOlid   6s024d  SsOSid  6s04id 
BsOlJd   6!-,02?d  esOSJd  6s04  d 
6s'0di   6802  d   6s03  d  6304}d 
6301  d  HaWid   68' Sid  6804  d 
e^OlJd  6302id   6s03{d  6s04  d 
The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  ofl 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week: 
Market 

O.  O.     P.  8.     N.  D.  for  P.  S. 

Thursday...  3286d    SSsOd    32s6d  Steady. 

Friday  3286d    SSsOd    32s6d       Very  dull. 

Satiu-day..  32s6d    SSsOd    32s6d       t^uiet  but  steady. 

Monday  32s61    33sCd    32s6d       Quiet  but  steady. 

Tueiday....32s9d    SSsCd    32s9d  Firmer. 
To-day  8  cablegram  Is  as  followj: 

Liverpool,  Oct.  5.  — American  advices  affect  market 
favorally.  California  spot  lut3,  68  6d;  off  coast.  32s  9d;  just 
shipped,  33j  3d;  nearly  due,  3*s'  cargoes  off  coast,  firmly 
held;  on  pass  ^e,  firmer  and  held  highei;  Mark  Lane  wacat, 
firm;  wea  her  in  England,  wet. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 

Jan.  Miy 
1161  1393 

13;  5  VM 

135j 
136i 


Thursday,  high  st. 


Tuesday,  highest 
**  lowest., 


'a2.  Oct. 

Dec 

1293 

134| 

Ii9 

134| 

1291  .... 

135 

129j  .... 

1345 

rM  .... 

134| 

U'3i  .... 

134S 

mi  .... 

1364 

13J 

135i 

137 

135J 

Buyer  Buyer 
Oct.  Dec. 
8Si 
85i 


May 


9CiS 

9  5 

91 

90J 

"93 

9o| 

93' 

'94 

94 

137i  lllj 
137i  141i 

The  following  are  to-day'g  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Morning  Informal —Wheat,  Buyer  December,  lOD  tons, 
.SI.36S;  90d,  i'.X'i;  400  .$1,361;  300,  Sl.36g;  400,  .$1.36J  per  ctl. 
Regular  Session.— Buyer  December,  10^0  tons,  .§'.36i.  1500, 
.^1  36S;  50  ,  .SI. 3^8  P^r  ctl.  Afternoon.- Buyer  December— 
1700  tons,  SI. 365;  600,  S1.36I;  1500.  «l.36i;  100,  ?1.36J  per  ctl. 
BARLEY. 

Seller 
■92. 

Thursday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Friday,  highest  

**  lowest  

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest  

"      lowest   85 

Tuesday,  highest  

"  lowest  

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Informal-Barley,  Sidler  1892,  200  tons,  Sfjc.  Buyer  r>e- 
cember.  200  tons,  9C8c  per  ctl.  Regular  .Session.— De- 
comber,  100  tons  89Jc.  Seller  1892,  6UU  tons,  8l}c;  105,  Sic. 
Buyer  Decemb-r,  lOO  tons.  9v'itc,  May,  500  tons,  9jo  i»er  ctl. 
Afternoon-Docember,  100  toua,  90ic;  100,  Oljc;  100,  90Jc; 
3.0,  91c;  300,  9IJc;  100,  9  Jj.    May,  3uO  tons,  95io  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day                               Oct      Nov.      Dec.  May. 

Thursday                              131       133}       1315  146} 

Friday                                  13  5      KSj       1  .-iS  I4f5 

Saturday                               13('}      133        136S  145E 

Monday                          ..     1318      133J       13S2  146| 

Tuesday   13l|      134        13(1  Im 

The  following  li  to-day's  telegram: 

New  York,  Of*.  S.— Wheat,  785c  for  October.  8ljc  for 
December,  83c  for  May  and  8  4c  for  Nuvenibcr. 

Chicago. 

Day. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Oct.  3.— The  Mark  Lane  Express:  The 
price  of  English  wheat  averages  wonderfully  low. 
deliveries  at  the  west  country  markets  selling  at  2in/j 
27s  quarter,  the  lowest  average  recorded.  Threeh- 
ine  of  the  new  wheat  is  disappointing,  mean  quality 
at  least  Is  6d  below  1891.  Since  harvest  the  English 
wheat  sales  amount  to  34,000  [this  is  evidently  too 
low.— Ed.  Press]  quarters,  against  414,000  quarters 
for  the  corresponding  time  last  year,  and  781,000 
quarters  for  the  same  time  in  1890.  An  unusually 
large  proportion  of  that  cut  in  August  last  remained 
unstacked  until  the  middle  of  September  owing  to 
rain.  Foreign  wheals  were  steady.  Millers  require 
good  foreign  to  mix  with  damp  new  Euglish.  Oats 
are  3d  higher.  Barley  Is  in  active  demand,  grinding 
being  up  6d.  Good  American  corn  is  selling  at  23s  3d. 

Hops  Active  and  Higher. 

New  York,  Oct.  1.— Our  market  was  much  enliv- 
ened at  the  close  by  export  shipments.  Eight  hun- 
dred bales  of  selected  new  went  to  Europe,  chiefly  on 
consignment,  but  enough  were  sold  outright  on  the 
basis  of  233^  and  24  cents,  delivered  to  vessel,  to  in- 
dicate a  revival  of  the  oemand  and  impart  a  stiffer 
tendency  to  spot  prices.  At  interior  State  points  the 
feeling  is  decidedly  buoyant.  Sellers  who  have  con- 
tracted with  brewers  at  22c  now  find  difficulty  in 
covering.  New  hoi s.  State  and  Coast,  are  quoted  as 
they  run  at  22>^(a23c.  Ninety-ones  range  at  18c  to 
220  for  State  and  17@21c  for  California. 

Wool  Low,  But  Demand  Active. 

New  York.  Oct.  1.— The  market  is  running  in  its 
old  groove  of  low  prices  and  free  offerings.  Septem- 
ber mad 3  a  deep  inroad  in  seaboard  supplies,  but 
stocks  yet  present  a  bulk  that  discourages  any  inclin- 
ati  n  to  form  a  better  plan  of  rates  for  owners.  A 
favorable  feature,  however,  to  note  is  the  equalized 
absorption  of  all  grades  of  washed  and  unwashed. 
II  this  continues  and  manufacture  is  unchecked  (the 
latter  being  an  unlikely  condition)  the  market  can 
be  reasonably  expected  to  ripen  into  better  figures, 
though  not  to  a  degree  that  will  inspire  speculative 
comment,  as  manufacturers'  prospective  margins  are 
too  well  defined  The  sales  at  Mew  York  were  6  3,- 
000  pounds  of  domes;ic;  and  413,000  pounds  of  foreign. 
Sales  at  Boston.  3,635.000  pounds  of  domestic,  also 
665,000  pounds  of  Australian  and  foreign  carpet. 

Canned  Fruit  Slow,  Dried  Active. 

New  Yobk,  Oct.  1.— Canned  fruits  are  quiet  and  un- 
changed. The  general  trade  is  more  interested  at 
the  moment  in  dried  than  tiuned  goods.  Evaporated 
peaches  sold  at  14}^@l6c.  Prunes,  though  easier,  are 
above  large  buying  views.  A  sale  of  four  sizes  is  re- 
ported at  93^c,  free  on  board.  Faith  in  the  stability 
of  the  raisin  market  is  not  apparent.  No  one  seems 
competent  or  courageous  eno  gh  to  name  top  prices 
lor  home- raised.  Valencias  are  lower;  layers.  6c;  off 
the  stalk,  5c.  Apricots  are  steady  at  15@17c  for  even 
grades. 

Honey  and  Beans  Advancing. 

New  York,  Oct.  1.— Honey— Strained  light  amber 
has  gone  up  to  8^@S^c  spot.  This  would  be  paid 
for  carload  quantities.  Lima  Beans— There  is  morg 
interest,  showing  the  market  is  toning  np.  Spot, 
S2.06@2.10,  the  latter  for  strictly  choice. 

General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Oct.  4,  '92,  were  as  follows  : 


ton 


Bran,  sks 
Buckwheat  " 
MiddUngs  *' 
Chicory,  bbU 
Hops 
Wool. 
Hay, 
Straw, 
Wine, 
Brandy, 

Raisins,  bxs  . . . . 
Honey,  cs  . . . . 
Peanuts,sk3  . . . . 
Walnuts  "  .... 
Almonds  "  . . . . 
Mustaid  "  .... 
Flax       "  .... 

Popcorn  "   

Broom  com,  hbls 


13,666 


...  2,325 
140 

...  749 
. . .  2,Fi49 
...  2,456 
65 

gals   138,970 

...  12,830 


36 
1,697 


Monday  . 


Oct. 

Dec. 

May 

1212 

126? 

1351 

12li 

126i 

1!43 

121 

126 

13)i 

1261 

134  i 

122i 

12  1 

1365 

The  following  Is  to  day's  telegram: 

Chicago,  Oct.  5.  Wheat,  76Jc  forlD^comber  and  82c  for 
May. 


Flour,  qr.  sks  191,040 

Wheat,  otla  272,994 

Barley,    "   102,90. 

Rye,  "   

Oats,      "    18,703 

Corn,      '•    967 

•Butter,  "    1,719 

do  bxs    185 

do  bbls    114 

do  k  gs    190 

do  tubs    110 

do  5  bis    78 

tCheese,  ctis   1,012 

do .  bifl   101 

Eggs,   doz   17,150 

do      "  Eastern  

Beans,  sks   24,276 

Potatoes,  sks   27,750 

Onions,      "    5,:"" 

•OverI'd,  697  ctls.   t  Overland,  752  ctls. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Sept.  29. 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  2,735,S03  4,107,479 

Flour,  bbls                                           298,^•48  284,364 

Barley,  ctls                                           563,111  295,579 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Oct.  5,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  Is  compiled: 

,— On  the  way—,  ,— In  port—, 

1892.         1891.  1892.  1891. 

San  Frandsoo  283,345      424,ii03  •164.147  86,313 

San  Diego                  9,770       25,224  11,060   

San  Pedro                  7  342    ....  1 

Oregon                      .'3,425       69,207  35,607    |- 11.632 

Puget  Sound   29.328       32,213    J 

Totals  383,210      651,147        210.214  97,842 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  40,415;  1891,  73,3  8. 

Cereals. 

Mark  Lane  Express,  Sept.  19th,  says:  Foreign 
wheat  has  come  in  very  freely,  and  made  all  the  port 
markets  dull.  About  6d  decline  upon  the  week  has 
to  be  quoted  The  visible  supply  of  wheat  in  England 
and  America  is  now  18,443.000  qrs.,  against  14,048,000 
qrs.  one  year  ago  and  14,623,000  qrs.  two  years  since. 
America  for  tne  cereal  year  ended  Aug.  31st  last 
shipped  to  all  countries  225,662,000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  flour,  against  106  181,000  bushels  in  the  previous 
jear.  This  increase  of  119,481,000  bushels  In  the 
quantity  of  wheat  available  to  meet  requirements 
not  only  entirely  wiped  out  a  deficit  of  some  5,000.000 
bushels  in  Russian  exports,  but  lefc  over  8,000.000 
qrs.  to  the  good.  StocKS  In  the  United  Kingdom 
have  been  increased  by  between  two  and  three 
millions,  and  French  reserves  by  a  lull  million. 
Consumption  ol  wheat  has  also  been  stimulated  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  quite  unexpected  plethora  ol 
supply,  followed  by  cheapness  in  price,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  deficiency  in  the  European  rye  crops  of 
1891  sending  up  the  price  of  black  bread  above  that 
of  white. 

Chicago  mail  advices  up  to  Sept  30th  report  that  in 
every  State,  in  the  winter  wheat  belt,  farmers  are 
generally  busy  preparing  their  ground,  and,  in  many 
instances,  are  putting  in  the  crop,  and  that  seeding 
will  be  earlier  this  year  than  it  was  last.  In  cen- 
tral Illinois  everybody  has  been  sowing  wheat  this 
week  The  rains  ol  a  week  ago  put  the  ground  in 
excellent  condition.  In  southern  Illlno.s  the  pros- 
pects are  that  the  acreage  will  be  about  an  average 
of  what  it  has  been  for  the  past  four  or  five  years. 
But  little  has  been  seeded  as  yet,  but  the  prospects 
are  that  everybody  will  be  at  work  next  week. 
Ohio  reports  that  farmers  are  putting  in  their  wheat 
rapidly.  The  ground  was  never  in  be'ter  condition. 
There  Is  no  prospect  of  any  Increcse  in  acreage,  if 
anything  a  little  falling  off.  Indiana  reports  the 
ground  In  fine  condition,  seeding  progressing  satis- 
factorily, but  the  ground  Is  getting  somewhat  dry, 
and  rain  at  this  time  would  be  beneficial.  Soma 
farmers    are   holding   off  seeding,   fearing  thp 


ravages  of  the  fly.  Mtnhigan  farmers  are  making 
exi  client  progress  with  seeding,  and  the  crop  is 
going  into  th<*  ground  in  good  shape.  Southern 
Missouri  reports  wheat  seeding  generally  two  we^ks 
earlier  than  usual.  Ground  In  excellent  condition, 
and  no  mateiial  increase  in  acreage.  In  Kansas, 
nenrly  all  the  land  has  been  plowed  for  fall  wheat, 
and  from  reports  all  over  the  State  the  condition  of 
the  ground  is  excellent.  Some  have  already  com- 
menced to  seed,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
acreage  will  be  larger  than  it  was  last  season.  South 
of  the  Ohio  river,  the  Slates  ol  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee show  that  up  to  very  recently  the  ground  has 
been  so  dry  that  very  little  seeding  has  been  done. 
No  wheat  will  be  put  into  the  ground  before  October, 
which  is  the  usual  time  in  that  section  ol  the  coun- 
try for  seeding. 

The  European  and  American  stocks  of  wheat  and 
flour,  together  with  the  stocks  ol  wheat  afloat  on 
Sept.  1st,  were  107,000  000  bushels,  against  86,000,000 
bushels  on  the  corresponding  date  last  year  and 
64.000,000  bushels  In  1890. 

A  review  of  the  situation  in  France  shows  that  in 
the  years  1889  and  '90  the  wheat  crop  averaged  320,- 
000,000  bushels,  and  the  imports  each  year  about 
average  for  the  two  years  40  000,000  bush-  Is.  This 
year  it  Is  estimated,  with  a  total  crop  of  309  000,000 
bushels,  that  the  imports  will  have  to  be  at  least 
50.000,000.  The  "creage  of  wheat  in  France  has  been 
deceasing  steadily  for  some  years  past,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  consumption  has  been  increasing. 
In  the  decade  ending  1841,  the  consumption  was  4% 
bushels  per  capita.  From  that  it  steadily  increased 
to  6.87  in  1872-'81,  and  in  the  past  decade  it  has  risen 
to  7.7  bushels  per  capita. 

Advices  from  the  Argentine  Republic  are  that  a 
large  acreage  of  wheat  was  sown  this  seafon  under 
very  favorable  circumstances  and  the  plant  is  in  very 
good  condition. 

Wheat  to-day  was  quite  strong  in  our  market  with 
a  slight  advance  obtainable  for  shipping  parcels  de- 
sirably situated  For  stiffening  and  topplLg  off,  ex- 
porters pay  an  advance  on  bids.  The  offerings  are 
very  light. 

Barley  was  quiet  to-day.  but  there  was  a  firm  tone, 
which  indicates  a  slightly  better  bid  for  the  more 
desirable  grades  in  the  near  future  Some  buyers 
think  that,  with  early  rains,  the  market  lor  feed  may 
go  a  shade  lower,  and,  acting  on  this,  they  are  not 
buying  beyond  immediate  requirements. 

Corn  was  slow  and  heavy  to-day, -but  oats  were 
steadier  with  a  fair  inquiry. 

Feedstuff. 

The  market  for  bran  and  midJlings  wa«  firm,  steady 
for  ground  and  rolled  barley,  and  weak  for  feed 
meal. 

Hay  was  in  lair  demand,  with  reports  of  sales 
made  at  a  slight  advance  on  outtide  quotations. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  was  weak  and  irregular  to-day  for  all  grades 
from  good  down,  but  strong  for  choice  to  gilt-edged. 
Owing  to  two  vessels  with  large  consignments  on 
board  from  Humboldt  being  bar-bound,  the  stock  of 
gilt-edged  is  very  light,  and  holders  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  scarcity  to  force  prices  up. 

Cheese  was  slow  to-day  at  unchanged  quotations. 

Eggs  were  very  weak;  buyers  are  holding  off.  Out- 
side quotations  are  only  reached  in  a  small  way. 

Vegetables. 

Garden  truck  was  generally  quiet  and  in  buyers' 
favor  to-day.  Only  the  more  choice  met  with  any 
degree  of  favor. 

Onions  were  dull  and  heavy,  as  were  potatoes. 
Heavy  receipts  of  the  latter  and  an  absence  of  a 
shipping  demand  were  against  sellers. 

Fruit. 

The  market  for  deciduous  fruits,  without  exception, 
was  dull  and  heavy  to-day.  Several  consignments 
of  the  more  perishable  were  sold  at  the  best  pilces 
obtainable.  Wlnegrapes  were  slow.  The  quality 
was  generally  poor  to  fair;  very  few  choice  were  to 
be  seen. 

Limes  sold  high,  owing  to  a  temporary  scarcity. 
Lemons  are  slow  at  the  advance. 

Sellers  report  a  weak  and  Irregular  market  to-day 
for  dried  fruit.  To  force  consignments,  concessions 
are  in  order,  but  to  enterthe  market  full  quotations, 
and  perhaps  a  slight  advance,  would  have  to  be  paid. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  held  the  past  week  to  fairly  steady 
prices.  At  times  a  slight  advance  had  to  be  paid  lor 
choice  bullocks  and  mutton  sheep.   Hogs  are  weak. 

Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  has  met  with  a  good  demand  throughout 
the  week.  Ducks  are  scarce  and  command  an  ad- 
vance. TurkeyN  are  also  higher,  but  geese  are  lower. 
Choice  conditioned  large-sized  hens  and  roosters  con- 
tinue scarce,  and  when  found  fetch  an  advance  on 
outside  quotations. 

Honey  continues  scarce,  so  far  as  extracted  is  con- 
cerned, but  comb  is  only  fairly  firm. 

Wool  is  reported  firmer  under  an  improved  inquiry. 
Scourers  are  reported  to  be  sampling.  The  market  at 
the  East  is  reported  to  be  improving. 

Nuts  are  reported  to  be  in  fair  demand. 

Hops  are  renorted  quite  strong  for  the  better  or 
more  choice  grades.  Growers  are  reported  as  firm  in 
their  convictions  that  a  better  market  will  obtain 
soon. 

Beans  are  fairly  firm.  Receipts  are,  as  yet,  light, 
barely  eno..gh  to  meet  current  Inquiries. 


Frnits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  seleoted.  Id  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
q  lotatlons,  while  very  pooi  gradei  sell  Ihm  than  the  lower 


October  6,  1892. 
8  00  IQulnces  pr  hx..     60  @  65 
4  OJ  I Kitra  choice  fruit  for  special 
7  00  purposes  sells  at  an  advance 


q  lotatlons. 
Limes,  Mex  ....  7  00 

Do  Cal   2  00 

Lemons,  box —  5  00 
Do  Sicily  choice  7  —  @  9  — 
Strawberries,  per  chest— 

Sbarpless         6  00  @  9  00 

Peaches,  box. . .  60  @  75 
Figs,  hlk  box...     25  ®  75 

Do  While   25  @  50 

Aiples   35  @  66 

Do  Choice   75      1  00  Do  grn  Chill,  bx 

Do  Extra  choice  1  26  @     —  Dj  do  BeUs 
Canteloupes,  pr 

crate    60  (8  1  00 

Melons,  pr  100  .  6  OO  C<*12  OO 
Nutmegs,  i!  box  25  @  40 
Grapes,  pr  bx  — 

Do  White   25  da  40 

Do  Black   2)  (3  65 

3o  Muscats  ...  25  (g  60 
Do  T  kays   40  W  75 


on  outsl  e  riuotations 
Beets,  sk. 
Oanrots,  sk.... 
I'kra.  dry.  lb... 
Do  green  box.. 
Parsnips,  ctl. . . 
Peppers,  Arv.  lb 


Do  Royal  Isabel    75  @  1  00 
Wine  Grapes, 
Ziurud'l,pr  tu.lO  00  (S 16  00 
Plums,  W  box..     35  @  50 

P.  ars   25  ®  75 

Do  Bartlett....  1  00  @  1  60 


Turnips,  ctl  

Oabbage,  100  lbs 
rtarUo,  tt)  

Tomatoes   25 

String  Bean8,lb. 
do  do  Wax,  lb.. 

Lima  Beans  

■  'ucumbera.  box 
Dj  pickle  »  lb.. 
\lushroom8  . . . 
Bgg  Plant,  bx.. 
Green  Corn,  box 
Mar'fat  Squash, 
V  ton  6  00  @10  OO 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

btaU  ted  B^- 

Giass  ted,  extra  6  &- 

rirat  qualitv   

Beoond  quality  4  @- 

Thlrd  qu»Uty  3  @- 

Bullsand  thin  Cows.. .2  @- 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  

Do  Ught    tm- 

Dalry  65®- 


MUTTON. 

Wethers  6J8— 

Ewes   6  (»— 

Do  Spring   7JD— 

HOGS. 

Light,  $  lb,  oeota  6  @— 

Medium   4{^ — 

Heavy   4t«- 

Soft   4  @- 

Feedera  3i  4— 

Stock  Hogs  3i@— 
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October  8,  1892. 


Care  of  Tools. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  smith,  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  workmen  in  every  department,  is  to 
keep  his  tools  in  order.  The  great  trouble 
in  the  smith-shop  is  the  battering  of  the 
heads  of  tools  and  faces  of  hammers.  This 
battering  is  due  to  impact,  which  is  a  change 
of  the  molecules  induced  by  heat  generated 
by  motion.  The  constant  blows  set  the 
molecules  in  motion  and  cause  crystalliza- 
tion, which  is  simply  the  forming  of  the 
molecules  into  crystals,  which  are  the  natural 
form  of  solids  as  the  spherical  is  of  liquids, 
and  by  this  reformation  of  the  molecules, 
their  cohesive  powers  are  weakened  and  the 
strength  and  resistance  of  the  tool  lessened. 
Steel  hammers  arid  sledges  become  crystal- 
lized in  less  than  a  year,  from  constant  use, 
and  chip  off  at  the  outer  edges  and  some 
times  inflict  painful  wounds.  More  than 
one  such  case  has  been  recorded  where 
chips  from  hammers  have  caused  the  loss  of 
an  eye,  and  where  serious  wounds  have 
been  the  result  of  a  careless  failure  to  keep 
the  hammers  dressed  up. 

Hammers  and  sledges  also  become  hollow 
on  the  face,  from  constant  use  and  neglect, 
which  not  only  unfits  them  for  use,  but 
makes  them  liable  to  split.  They  frequently 
split  at  the  eye,  which  is  caused  by  crystal- 
lization, and  those  which  are  fullered  at  eich 
side  of  the  eye  frequently  break  at  the  full- 
ered portion,  causing  more  or  less  damage 
age  and  injury. 

Aside  from  the  danger  of  this  neglect,  the 
quality  of  the  work  is  lowered.  Imperfect 
tools  cause  the  twist  in  the  iron  when  swaged 
and  the  unevenness  of  the  fullering,  and  that 
in  smoothing  oflF  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  one 
side  becomes  thinner  than  the  other,  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  so  that,  besides 
being  a  safer  way,  it  is  a  more  economical 
way  to  have  the  tools  kept  in  proper  order. 
If  there  is  anything  that  looks  shiftless,  it  is 
a  tool  bench  with  tools  all  battered  up. 
While  it  is,  of  course,  utterly  impossible  to 
have  the  heads  in  the  best  condition  when 
the  tools  are  in  constant  use,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  leaving  them  till  they  are  bat- 
tered way  down  to  the  eye  and  beyond  all 
usefulness  and  hope  of  repair,  when  an  oc- 
casional dressing  and  repairing  would  make 
them  safer  and  more  useful,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  their  durability.  The  thrifty 
workman  will  not  allow  this  state  of  affairs 
to  remain,  and  will  find  time  to  keep  his 
tools  in  good  order,  however  busy  he  may 
be;  as  he  realizes  that  it  pays  to  do  it,  and  in 
reality  saves  time  in  the  work.  A  workman 
who  understands  his  tools  and  how  they  are 
made  will  understand  how  to  do  this,  and 
needs  no  advice;  but  to  the  apprentice,  any 
suggestions  in  every  line  that  pertains  to  his 
labor  are  welcome,  and  in  the  future  we  hope 
to  have  something  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject.— Amesbury  Vehicle. 

American  Berkshire  Record. — We 
have  received  Volume  XII  of  this  official 
publication  by  Berkshire  breeders.  The 
volume  contains  3000  pedigrees — 1077  boars 
and  1923  sows — numbered  from  23,001  to 
26,000,  with  1053  boars  and  1325  sows  in  the 
lis',  of  transfers  of  recorded  animals.  The 
appearance  of  this  volume  so  soon  after  that 
of  Volume  XI,  and  during  a  time  of  general 
depression  m  the  swine  industry,  shows  that 
this  breed  yet  holds  its  place  in  popular  es- 
teem. The  liberal  special  premiums  off-.ttd 
by  the  American  Berkshire  Association  at 
the  several  State  Fairs  in  1892,  and  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  are  evidence 
that  the  Association  is  using  its  best  en- 
deavors, and  intends  that  the  Berkshire  shall 
remain  at  the  head  of  swine  breeds.  For 
this  and  previous  volumes  of  the  American 
Berkshire  Record,  the  British  Berkshire 
Herd  Book,  entry  and  transfer  blanks,  or 
other  information,  address  John  G.  Springer, 
Secretary,  Springfield,  III. 


Iron  as  an  Evil  Genius. — Iron  is  so 
generally  accredited  as  the  most  useful  of 
metals  that  it  seems  somewhat  strange  to 
find  it  playing  the  role  of  a  troublesome  con- 
stituent. But  such  is  the  case  from  the 
glassmaker's  point  of  view.  To  the  worker 
in  vitrified  sand,  iron  is  undoubtedly  an  evil 
genius.  The  public  taste  objects  to  the 
green  color  of  ordinary  commerciil  bottles, 
and  demands  a  white  or  colorless  glass.  If 
the  glassmaker  could  obtain  pure  materials 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  the  making  of  white 
glass  would  be  as  simple  as  that  of  green. 
But  as  the  minute  quantities  of  iron  in  his 
materials  are  practically  ineradicable,  he 
must  seek  the  desired  end  by  chemical  and 
chromatic  methods.  In  its  various  forms, 
metallic,  protoxide  and  peroxide,  and  the 
several  mixtures  of  these  states,  the  metal 
runs  through  the  whole  scale  of  colors — 
black,   blue,  green,  yellow,    orange  and 


purple.  All  these  colors  are  generally 
counted  common  and  undesirable.  Yet  iron 
finds  its  way  into  the  glass  in  so  many  ways 
that  it  is  harder  to  avoid  than  any  of  the  be- 
setting evils  of  the  glassmaker's  work.  It  is 
in  his  sand,  soda  and  lime,  in  the  mixer  in 
which  he  mixes  them  and  in  the  barrels  that 
bring  these  raw  materials  to  the  factory.  It 
is  in  the  clay  of  his  pots,  and  the  tempering- 
mills  in  which  the  clay  is  worked  contribute 
a  fair  contingent.  In  the  cullet  is  always  to 
be  found  a  number  of  nails,  and  the  millings 
or  blacks  from  the  blower's  pipes  contribute 
a  most  baneful,  because  irrpgular,  quota. 
Finally,  the  mischievous  and  holiday-loving 
gamin  of  the  factory  adds  his  mite  from 
time  to  time.  All  his  art  and  all  his  oxid- 
izers, arsenic,  nitrate  and  manganese,  cobalt 
and  nickel,  must  be  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  glassmaker  in  order  to  bring  to  the 
nearly  colorless  state  of  peroxide  as  great  a 
quantity  of  the  iron  as  possible,  and  the  re- 
mainder has  to  be  hidden  by  chromatic 
effects. — Iron. 


"Put  Money  in  Thy  Purse." 

Our  lady  readers  will  bs  deeply  interested  in  the 
advertisement  of  GUsgo  I.ace  Thread  Co.,  which 
appears  on  page  306. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  and  PLANTERS 

In  California  and  Arizona. 

300,000  Poinolo  (or  GrapsFroil) 

SEEDLING  NURSERY  STOCK. 

ALSO  100,000  SOUR  ORANGE  STOCK 

Will  be  ( If eted  at  very  reasonable  prices  for  next  60  day) 
by  the  grower, 

S.  H.  STEVENS. 

LAKEL4ND  FLORIDA 

Or  O.  B.  HEWITT, 

PASSADENA  CALIFORNIA 

Pr( printer  of  Southern  California  Nurseries, 


FOLDING   S A. WING  MACHINE 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS, 

dUHS  n  ^  SAWS^pjIWll 

EASY 


BY  ONE  MAN. 

Rend  forfree  illustrat^'d  catalopme,  showing  testimonials 
from  thonsantis  who  have  sawed  from  5  to9  cordii  dally. 
It  Raws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocUeMcnif  e.  weiphs  only 
41  ]b3.,ea!'ilj^  carried  on  Fhoulder.  Oiiemancansawmore 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  across-cntsaw.  iS.OOOin 
use.  We  also  make  larg-er  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
saw. 

Order  from  the  general  a^ent  fnr  Cahf  rnia.  The  ma 
chine  will  cost  you  leas  than  by  single  eh  pment  direct 
from  the  factory  at  Chicago, 

JAMKS  L.INFOKTU.    37  Market  St..  S.  1' 


THE  SUN  PARER  AND  CORER, 

As  mw  iroproved,  comes  nearer  to  meeting  all  rc-q  liremeuts 
fur  rapid  and  t  tfectnal  work  tliin  any  otlier  parer  made. 

Kvaporators  demand  a  parer  that  Ijas  sulK  :ipnt  stability 
t<>  run  tliree  raontlis  witliout  rtciulting  twice  the  ongiaal 
cost  iu  re  jairs.  They  want  a  parer  tliat  an  ordinary  person 
can  lieep  in  order  and  not  be  reciuired  to  hire  an  upe  t  ma- 
chinist. <Jne  tttat  is  mat  and  clean  to  run,  and  do-,  s  nnt 
(patter  the  operator  from  bead  to  foot  They  want  a  parer 
tliat  will  separate  the  apple  cores  and  sltios,  leaving  the 
apples  on  the  trimmir^g  table  a  d  droiping  the  cores  and 
sliins  in  I  eparate  barrels;  one  that  will  pare  100  bushels  of 
apples  a  day  The  parer  that  meets  the  wants  best  is  the 
pirer  that  will  pare  the  greatest  amount  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time 

Tlie  .SUN  PARER  la  the  only  p-actical  lever  machine 
made:  it  will  pare  as  fast  as  the  opera'.or  can  pick  ni>  apples 
and  put  thein  on  th  fork.  So  draw  your  own  conclusions 
at  to  the  tiuantlty  that  it  will  pare  In  a  day.   Price  $18 


THE  SUN  APPLt  SLICER 

Olves  the  best  satisfaction  of  any  sl  cir  on  the  market  Ii 
is  the  mo  t  rapid  Hand  Sheer  in  use.  For  cost  of  labor  a-  d 
q  iantity  of  work  done  wi  h  it,  we  challenge  comparison 
with  any  Slicer  made.  A  number  of  users  state  that  It  take* 
a  liljle  longer  to  slice  the  apples  than  with  the  foot  power 
macbiues,  tut  it  does  Its  work  so  much  belter  that  they  gain 
four  times  the  difference  of  time  in  drying.    Price  85.00 

CIDER   9III.L,N   AND  PREMSKM. 

 ADDRESS  

G.  Q.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

S  &  5  '^ront  St..  San  Francisco. 

346  N  Main  St  ,  Los  A"geles.    141  Front  St.,  Portland  Or 


The  following  San  Francisco  Fims  ana  Individuals  Received  the 
Highest  Awjrds  of  the  Slate  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  State  Fair. 

CRANE  COMPANY, 

For  BEST  WINDMILL-  Four  in  competition. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 

FAVORITE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  REAPERS 

HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 

EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "  BENICIA.  " 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


f 


t 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO. 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  MODERN  DAIRY  MACHINERY. 
ALPHA  DeLAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 
STODDARD  BARREL  CHURN. 
MASON  POWER  BUTTER  WORKER. 
FARM  CHEESE  VAT  WITH  HEATER. 
ROSS  HAY  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 
ROCHESTER  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  PLOW. 
PLANET  Jr.  HORSE  HOE  AND  CULTIVATOR. 
PLANET  Jr.  HAND  SEED  DRILL. 
CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 
SMITH  CLINGSTONE  FITTER. 


J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


P.  W.  KROGH  &  CO. 

BEST  SWEEP  HORSEPOWER. 
WINE  AND  CIDER  PRESS. 


DANIEL  BEST,  San  Leandro, 

BEST  GRAIN  CLEANER.    GAS  or  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


PARAPFINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SAMPLES  OF  PAINT,  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  &  B.)- 


ITancy  Hanks 

Record  2:05}. 
Trotted  the  laatest  mile  od  record  when  hitche  1  to  a  Sulky 
with  Ball  Bearing,  Poeumatic  Tired  Wheels. 

WE  CAN  FUKNISH  YOU  WITH  A 

NO.  205  NANCY  HANKS  SULKY 

Willi  PneDDHtic  Tired  Ball  BearlDg  Wleels, 

For  SaSO.OO. 

Thi9  price  includes  the  Regular  Sulky  Whee's  as  well, 
and  either  style  may  be  uted     We  solicit  your  order. 

Remtniber,  we  give  you  the  Regular  Wheels  In  addition 
to  the  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels.  So  you  have  two  sets  of 
wheels  with  each  Sulky. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

421-427  MARKET  ST.,  8.  F. 
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Who  Wants  a  Buggy, 

Road  or  Spring  Wagon, 


Phaeton,  Surrey,  Carriage  or  Harness  ? 


NO.    1    OAET,   HIGH   QRADE,   CANE   BOTTOM   PEAT,   PRIOB  $18. 


O  JFl    O  AT.Ti    XT3F»OKr  XTjS. 


WB  SHIP  GOODS  EVERYWHERE 

■   AND   

WILL  SAVE  YOU   FROM   $20  TO   $50   ON   A  VEHICLE  AND 
$3   TO   $10   ON  HARNESS, 


NO.   30  WaQoN,   finest   QUALITY   AND  FiNloia,  FaiCB  $58. 


Industrial  Progress  in  the  South.— 
5ince  i88i  the  corn  crop  ol  the  South  hai- 
ncreased  75  per  cent,  as  against  71  per  cent 
n  the  rest  of  the  country;  the  cotton  crop 
las  increased  from  five  and  a  half  million 
o  nine  million  bales— an  increase  in  value, 
ven  with  the  present  low  price,  of  $200, 
)0o,000;  in  1891  there  were  neaiiy  45,000 
niles  of  railroad  in  the  South,  against  less 
han  24,000  in  1881 — a  gain  of  87  per  cent, 
IS  against  a  gain  of  56  per  cent  in  the  Jest 
)f  the  country.  The  passenger  traffic  cf  the 
ame  roads  increased  during  the  same  pf  riod 
j6o  per  cent,  as  against  an  increase  in  the 
trsi  of  the  country  of  only  168  per  cent.  In 
}i?inn  manufacture  the  South's  output 
umpad  from  451,000  tons  in  1881  to  1,914  ■ 
300  in  1891— a  gain  of  323  per  cent,  as 
igainst  a  gain  for  the  rest  of  the  country  of 
78  per  cent;  in  other  words,  in  1881  the 
North  and  West  made  more  than  nine  times 
IS  much  iron  as  the  South;  in  1891  they 
nade  less  than  four  times  as  much.  The 
ncrease  in  the  number  of  milloperators  in 
the  South  was  135  per  cent,  as  against  an 
increase  in  New  England  of  17  per  cent. 
And  so  in  every  line  of  productive  activity 
the  marvelous  rapidity  of  increase  is  ex- 
plained, showing  that  in  assessed  valuations 
he  property  of  the  South  has  in  this  period 
tety  nearly  doubled,  and  increased  from 
5187  per  capita  to  $?7i— a  record  that  is 
probably  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole 
istory  of  substantial  industrial  growth.  And 
111  spite  of  the  temporary  depression  caused 
oy  an  overproduction  of  cotton,  the  increase 
joes  on. —  Forum. 

Finishing  Redwood.— In  order  to  prop- 
:rly  educate  the  Easterner  in  the  proper 
way  to  finish  redwood  the  following  method — 
which  is  a  satisfactory  one — is  published.  It 
gives  a  hardness  and  1  .sting  polish.  It  is 
as  follows:  For  the  first  application  use 
one  part  of  boiled  linse'd  oil  to  five  parts  of 
benzine  or  turpentine.  This  gives  a  rich 
dark  color  without  staining,  and  by  exposure 
to  the  sunlight  a  varied  color  is  obtained, 
the  softer  part  or  end  wood  turning  dark, 
the  other  remaining  light.  The  wood  should 
then  be  treated  with  two  or  more  coats  of 
'shellac  and  well  sandpapered;  then  apply 
varnish  or  hard  oil  as  required,  after  which, 
if  well  rubbed  with  pumicestone,  a  highly 
polishtd  surface  is  obtained.  Where  a  light, 
cheerful  finish  is  required  use  only  white 
shellac  for  filler,  and  shellac,  hard  oil  or 
varnish  for  outside  coat,  hard  oil  being 
preferable,  as  it  gives  a  greater  protection  to 
the  wood. — West  Coast  Lumberman. 


MOLINE  GANG  PLOWS. 


GREAT  WESTERN 

CUTAWAY  HARROW. 

10  Ft.,  i»  Ft.  and  14  Ft.  Cat. 

The  only  Disk  Harrow  that  will  cut  hard  land 
sufficiently  deep  to  insure  the  proper  covering 
of  sewed  grain. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price 


Menclon  tliis  paper. 


Southeast  Corner  Market  and  Main  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


manent;  fire  blindness  only  temporary.  A 
person  gazing  intently  at  an  open  fire  for 
some  time  may  become  fire  blind  for  the 
time  being,  and  thus  be  unable  to  judge  of 
the  degree  of  heat  that  is  being  taken  on  a 
piece  of  metal. — Sparks  from  the  Crescent 
Anvil.   

Complimentary  Samples. 

PersoDB  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examli  e  Its  oonteuts,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
their  own  patronaire,  and  as  tar  as  practicable,  aid  lo 
olrculat!og  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  servf  8.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance,mos  ,  $1  10  mP8.,  $2;  15  mos.,  Extra  copiee 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
•  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe  s. 


D  M.  Osborne  &  Co. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  in  this 
issue  of  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  the  well-known 
manufacturers  of  harvesting  m  chinery. 

Tbey  have  greatly  enlarged  their  manufacturing 
plant  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  are  now  building  a  full 
line  ol  harrows.  As  they  have  their  own  rolling- 
mills  and  malleable  iron  foundries,  they  are  enabled 
10  build  these  goods  entirely  of  steel  and  mal  eable 
iron,  which  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  wood- 
frame  tools  of  this  description  previously  used  in 
California. 

Color  blind  and  fire  blind  are  not  at  all 
synonymous  terms  nor  are  the  conditions 
similar.    Color  bl  ndness  is  generally  per- 


Onr  Agents 

J.  C.  HoAG— San  Francisco. 

R.  Q  Bailey— San  Francisco. 

Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento.  Cal. 

8AMDKL  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

W.  H.  Murray— California.  .    „  , 

K  H.  Schaeffi.k— El  Dorado  ana  Amador  Oo  s. 

C.  E.  KoBKBTSoN— Humboldt  Co. 

Chab.  E.  Townsend— Nevada  and  Placer  Co  s. 

R  G  HD8TON— Montana. 


A  Firm  of  Commission  Meroliants 

SOLICITS  AGENCIES. 

PURCHASIN-Q  IN  CITY  A  SPECIALTY.  ADVANCES 
made  on  c<  ns'gnments.    Highest  references.  Ad- 
dress '  fcueiKj,"  Ihla  utfl-e. 
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Parry's  Giant,  Pedigree  Japan  Man  moth.  Paragon,  and  other  Chestnuts.  Japan,  Persian,  French  and  English 
Walnuts.  Pecans,  AlmoridB  and  Filberts.  LINCOLN  COREUSS  PEAK— very  large  and  very  late.  SENICCA— 
large,  handsome,  and  Immediately  after  Bartlctts.  Japan  Golden  Kusaet,  Vp-mont  Beauty  and 
Idaho,  in  collections  at  reducfd  rates.  Bleagnus  Longl^ies,  Hardy  OrsngfB,  Wineberries,  and  other  valuable 
novelties.  Shade  Trnes,  for  Lawn  or  Street  planting;  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.  Grap«  Vlnea,  small 
fruit  plants.    Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  free.    AVM.  F.AB11T.  Parry,  N.  •). 


THE  ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE 


The  Oiiefltd 


IS  THE  BEST,  because 
it  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  In 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  manu- 
facturi  d  gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  26 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
N*  licensed  etjginecr  at 
a  high  silary  needed  to 
operate  it. 

Send  fur  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en-  | 
glne  is  what  you  need 


(dticatiopal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
TA3  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PRANOISOO.OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A,  VAN  DEK  NAILLBN,  ProslUent. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $28;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnallon  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160. 
ESTABLISHED  1864  tS"  Send  for  circular. 


is  Perfection. 


Inventor  and  Manafactarer, 
1 05  BBALHl  STREET.   SAN  FRANOISOO. 


are  requested  to  be  '^ure  and  notify  ub 
when  thla  paper  Is  cot  taken  from 
tholr  oltlce.    If  not  stopped  promptly 
(throush  OTerslftbt  or  other  mishaps)  d  t  ns  the  favor  %r 


(Postmasters 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE. 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOB  8KVKNTY  -  FIVB  I>OI.L,AR8  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  iwrtalning  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  haa 
Its  gradtiates  In  every  part  of  the  State. 
<V  Sbnd  for  Ciroula*.  .  , 

K.  P.  HEALD.  Pr~<H»nt. 

0.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary 
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Jackson's  Windmills. 


NOTE  THESE  PRICES: 


10-foot  Wheel,  weight,  650  lbs. 
12-foot  "  700 

14-foot      "      .  930  " 


$35  00 
45  00 
55  00 


No.  3  "  Bull  Dog"  Harrow,  with  Seeder  attached,  $35 


(Cat  does  not  show  recent  Improvements;  has  9  sets  of  teeth,  as 
ehon'D  in  cut  below.) 


Sipnr  WiFrilis  at  Epallf  Li 


I  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

RRIGATING 

MACHINERY 


WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE. 

BYRON  JACKSON 

625-631  Sixth  Street,  149-169  Bluxome  Street, 


No.  3  "Bull  Dog"  6  foot  Riding  Harrow. 

"BULL  DOG"  RIDING  HARROW,  $25.00. 

This  tool  is  beet  adapted  for  harJ,  rough,  stony,  rooty,  or  boggy  groumi;  is  also  excellent  for  culti*||i  I, 
ing  summer  (allow  or  fall  p'owlnr,  when  the  ground  is  to  be  prepared  (or  the  seed.  ' 

It  cuts  6  feet  in  width,  his  18  teeth,  and  is  recommended  fsr  the  most  obstinate  soils,  as,  beioga 
ejoDomtcal  niicbine,  which  will  do  the  work  where  no  other  harrow  can  be  used. 


THE     MORGJ^^N     SP^DING^  Hi^RROW. 


3EJ." 


H.C.SM/\W    PLOW  vVORKS^ 


KING    OF    PULVERIZERS     FOR     HARSH,     REBELLIOUS  SOILS. 

9Ialchle»  for  PiilTcrlzinv  Nalt  Cranii  and  Other  ModN. 

Thfl  style  "  E  "  is  designed  for  use  in  Foils  where  any  otliT  impl»*ment  of  its  class  is  not  expected  to  work 
Bucce&sfully.  Intended  for  clay,  or  "  adobe"  snils,  and  particularly  for  ptil  erizing  hard,  tenacious '* ado»ie " 
clods,  in  reducine  "adnl>e  "  summer-fallow  lands  to  ft  condition  suitable  for  receiving  the  fe  d  grain  before  the 
fall  rains,  it  has  leaped  ititn  [irnmineuce  and  favor,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  it  still  maintains  its  reputa- 
tion, won  under  Rreat  ditlicuUies. 

The  front  Gr:»ns«  Ihroulns  outward  and  the 

rear  eanK*  thr4>\%  inu:  lni%  ard  cwuKe  a  mo»t   

rianiplete  piil veriz-*lion  oT  all  the  nurface 
and  no  Turntw  or  rld|;e  la  l«>ft  la  the  ni  ddle, 
a»  the  rear  i;anen  throw  toward  eaeh  otht'r. 
leaving  tH«»  whole  *•  rut  "  of  (he  harrow  per- 
fectly level  and  nmot^th. 

The  rear  vanvH  of  apade*  are  no  set  that 
thej  run  between  the  front  Kanifi*.  thus  pn  eentii  g 
a  cuuiug  surface  to  the  eaitb  every  three  Inches, 
vhert-as  any  two-gang  disc  or  other  harrow  does  not  present  a 
cutting  surface  to  the  oil  any  n<^arer  than  six  inches.  Owing 
to  its  peculiar  construction,  the  style  '  E"  Spading  Harrow 
will  do  three  times  the  amount  of  execution  that  any  other 
kind  of  implemen''.  can  possibly  accomplish  in  the  same  ti  ne. 
The  style  "  K"  is  a  double  machine,  and  by  reason  of  one  Fet 
of  f  padeK  throw  ing  the  soil  one  way  and  the  other  set  throwing 
the  Boilin  an  opppo-ite  direction,  it  accomplishes  its  work  at 
one  operation,  or  in  go  ng  over  the  land  once  only,  wh^re  disc 
o"  other  harrows  could  not  do  the  work  in  going  over  the  land 
less  than  three  or  four  tihi^'S. 


SPECIA.LIj'y  FOR  3DIl^  SO  WITSTO. 

I'neqnaled  for  Seeding  Mommcr-Fallow  Land*. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  blade  is  the  same  as  t'lose  used  on  the  style  "A"  Harrow,  and  any  "  points"  let 
forth  in  regard  to  the  style  '  A  "  Harr.-w  apply  also  to  style  "  E."  The  style  "  E  "  is  unrivaled  in  1m  effective 
ness  f  >r  surface  tillage  of  all  barnh,  t  -nacious  soih,  and  often  proves  an  effective  substitute  for  the  plow.  It  is 
made  in  six  sizes,  from  6  to  14  feet.    Considering  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  it  i^  very  l{c;ht  of  draft.  It 

Ioo«enn,  crumtles  arid  lightens  the  soil.  doe»  ni«t  pick  it.  tnl 
does  whfit  no  other  Implement  in  the  world  will  do.  viz:— leatea 
th '  soil  thoroughly  pulverized,  stirring  it  from  th«  bot'om  up- 
ward, 1-  tine  condition  and  exposed  to  the  enriching  loflueDoee 
of  .sHD  and  air.  It  thorough  y  covers  se^d  grain  ami  1*  a  mos* 
economical  implement  to  use  for  i  his  purpose  alone.  It  will 
cover  frnm  a  fourth  to  a  fif'h  more  seed  than  any  itth«r  imple- 
ment u^ed  in  broadcast  sowing 

All  of  the  material."*  entering  Into  the  coDstructlon  of  the 
style  "  E  "  Harrow  i  eing  of  the  best  obtainable,  .ender  it  very 
strong  aud  practically  indestructib'e.  No  pole  is  u  ed,  as  the 
harrow  pulls  perfectly  "  true  "  from  strong  draft  irons.  Ho 
unwieldy  p'^le  to  be  brokea  out  or  cause  sore  necks  on  the 
team.   Write  for  prices. 


ST'OCKTOM  CAl^. 


ANGLE  STEFL  HARROWS. 


JJLMJl-A  fj  fj  fi  fj  9  ^  fi  fj  fj  ft  9 


HAW  S7UCK70N 


V 


OANG  PLOW, 
rontinned  «ae«* 
Plow  on  Burlti. 


GEM  AND  CAHOON  SEED  SOWERS. 

All  BUM  mnd  Mtylea. 


STOCKTON  WOOD  BaR  HARROWS  (WITH  DRAW-BAR). 

We  have  Circulars  detcriptivc  of  our  goods,  which  we  wi!l  send  you  at  any  time.  Address 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


etoolcton.,  Oa.1. 


SHAW   SLIP   SHABB  QANQ. 
For  Deep  Plowlm*,';  Tale  mn*  Oiher  »od  I*"" 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO. 
Office,  220  Market  Bt. 


Colambian  Days, 

It  ia  a  comforting  reflection  that  future  generations  will 
not  have  as  great  trouble  in  ascertaining  a  few  simple 
facts  about  the  heroes  of  our  day  as  we  experience  in 
attempting  to  fix  a  few  points  about  those  who  lived  in 
past  centuries.  Thanks  to  the  snap  shot  camera,  the 
ubiquitous  reporter,  the  magnificent  detail  of  "  sossiety  " 
journalism,  most  of  our  great  men  are  already  embalmed 
against  oblivion  as  securely  as  though  packed  in  spices  at 
the  base  of  the  pyramids. 

If  any  have  failed  of  this  kind  of  immortality,  verily  are 
they  not  written  and  portrayed  with  lead  and  steel  in 
county  histories?  Have  they  not  bought  space  in  a  dozen 
series  of  "  Prominent  Men  of  Our  Time,"  "  The  Builders 
of  the  Commonwealth,"  etc.?  They  have,  indeed,  done 
their  share  to  make 
it  sure  that  posterity 
will  not  groan  for 
lack  of  knowledge  of 
them.  We  are,  how- 
ever, inclined  to  be 
harassed  with  doubt 
as  to  whether  these 
generous  contribu- 
tions to  fame  will, 
after  all,  serve  well 
those  who  make  the 
investment.  How 
are  the  antiquarians 
of  A.  D.  2500  to  learn 
the  correct  linea- 
ments of  any  hero 
of  the  present  day 
who  invests  in  seve- 
ral $5  newspap  r 
portraits  of  himself  ? 
We,  of  the  present, 
cannot  recognize  the 
hero  in  any  of  them. 
But  why  do  we  bor- 
row trouble?  Let  the 
unborn  future  fondle 
its  own  ofispring. 

Now  that  we  are 
fairly  launched  upon 
the  Oolumbian  year 
the  air  teems  with 
notes  of  the  world's 
admiration  and  grati- 
tude. There  is  the 
utmost  that  can  be 
the  man. 


ed  one  of  the  vessels  of  his  fleet.  In  this  convent  Colum- 
bus lived  while  he  was  making  preparations  for  his  voyage, 
and  on  the  morning  that  he  sailed  from  Palos  he  attended 
himself  the  little  chapel.  There  is  no  building  in  the 
world  so  closely  identified  with  his  discovery  as  this,  and 
fortunately  its  architecture  is  of  such  a  character  as  to 
permit  of  a  reproduction  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  and 
at  the  same  time  furnish  a  picturesque  view  and  appro- 
priate group  among  the  splendid  buildings  at  Jackson 
Park.  It  will  not  only  be  of  itself  a  monument  to  Colum- 
bus, but  it  will  furnish  commodious  and  convenient  show- 
rooms for  the  collections  and  relics  of  Columbus  that  are 
to  be  exhibited. 


Meteorites  Are  Real  Estate  — A  very  interesting 
case  at  law  has  just  been  settled  in  Iowa.    A  meteorite  fell 


SUPPOSED   BIRTHPLACE  OF  COLUMBUS,  GENOA,  ITALY. 


most  ardent  desire  to  leara  the 
ascertained  or  even  imagined  of 
Unfortunately,  nearly  all  the  statements  are 
matters  of  information  and  belief,  not  of  actual  knowledge. 
The  engraving  upon  this  page  shows  a  building  in  Genoa, 
Italy,  which  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
Columbus,  but  its  claim  to  that  distinction  is  not  demon- 
strated. Still  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a  birthplace  for 
those  who  desire  to  honor  Columbus  at  the  present  day 
and  it  may  have  done  as  well  for  the  hero  himself. 

There  is  another  building  very  closely  connected  with 
Columbus'  life,  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  and  to 
which  brief  allusion  can  be  made.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  erect  at  Jackson  Park,  Chicago,  a  fac  simile  of  the 
ancient  convent  of  La  Rabida,  of  Palos,  Spain.  It  was  at 
the  door  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida  that  Columbus,  dis- 
appointed and  down-hearted,  asked  for  food  and  shelter 
for  himself  and  his  child.  It  was  here  that  he  found  an 
asylum  for  a  few  years  while  he  developed  his  plans  and 
prepared  the  arguments  which  he  submitted  to  the  council 
at  Salamanca. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  convent  that  he  met 
the  Dominican  monks  in  debate,  and  it  was  here  also  that 
he  conferred  with  Alonzo  Pinzo,  who  afterward  command- 


on  a  man's  farm;  another  man  dug  it  out  and  sold  it.  The 
farmowner  sued  the  finder.  The  court  held  that  the  stone 
became  part  of  the  soil  on  which  it  fell,  and  that  the  findpr 
had  no  right  to  remove  it.  The  defense  claimed  that  what- 
ever was  movable  and  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
unclaimed  by  any  owner,  was  supposed  to  be  abandoned 
by  the  proprietor.  The  Supreme  Court  has  just  ruled  that 
as  this  stone  was  in  the  earth  and  practically  unmoved, 
and  was  placed  there  by  nature,  it  was  a  stone  included 
generally  under  the  property  to  be  claimed.  It  is  said 
that  legal  records  show  no  precedent,  and  that  the  mete- 
orite has  just  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  terrestrial 
courts. 

Fresno  Farmers'  Institute. — The  next  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Fresno  Farmers'  Institute  will  be  held  in 
Selma  on  October  29lh.  Selma  is  an  excellent  point  for 
such  a  meeting,  as  was  shown  upon  a  previous  occasion. 
We  trust  all  our  readers  in  that  region  will  bear  the  date 
in  mind  and  attend.  Probably  we  shall  be  able  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  program  later. 


Disbanded. — The  Price  Hay  Press  Company  has  been 
given  permission  to  disincorporate. 


Late  Peaches. 

This  year  has  brought  to  light  several  seedlings  which 
seem  likely  to  extend  the  peach  season  in  the  line  of  fine 
yellow  varieties.  At  the  last  meetine  of  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Fred  C.  Miles  of  Penryn  exhibited  two 
notable  seedling  peaches.  One  was  a  very  large  yellow 
cling,  rich  and  handsome,  ripening  ten  days  later  than 
Salway.  Another  of  about  the  same  date  of  ripening  was  a 
very  large,  beautiful,  yellow  freestone.  Both  are  seedlings 
by  Mr.  Barton,  whose  name  they  will  bear.  Their  great 
size,  late  ripening  and  excellent  shipping  qualities  bid  fair 
to  make  them  notable  in  the  future. 

A  fine  yellow  freestone,  which  seems  to  be  a  few  days 
later  than  these,  has  been  brought  to  light  by  0.  W.  Al- 
bright of  Placerville.    It  is  not  so  large  as  the  Barton,  nor 

are  the  samples  sent 
us  quite  such  a  bril- 
liant yellow  color. 
It  is,  however,  of 
good  size,  with  rich 
yellow  flesh  of  high 
and  true  flavor.  The 
samples  were  picked 
October  5th,  stood 
shipment  to  San 
Francisco  perfectly, 
and  have  remained 
several  days  since  re- 
ceipt in  perfect  con- 
dition. The  variety 
promises  to  have  a 
future  if  its  bearing 
qualities  are  satis- 
factory. Mr.  Al- 
bright writes  us  that 
the  tree  is  a  chance 
seedling  four  years 
from  the  pit. 

R.  W.  Bell  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  Nurseries 
kindly  sent  us  sam- 
ples of  the  Wonder- 
ful peach,  picked 
September  26th.  We 
take  it  that  this  is 
the  peach  sent  out 
by  Lovett  under  that 
name.  It  is  a  me- 
dium-sized yellow 
freestone,  rather  oval,  keeps  well  and  is  satisfactory  in 
interior  qualities.  Samples  grown  under  more  favorable 
conditions  will  probably  show  better  size. 

W.  T.  Kirkman,  nurseryman  at  Atwater,  Merced  county, 
also  sends  us  a  good  yellow  freestone,  ripening  last  of  Sep- 
tember, which  has  originated  in  his  neighborhood.  It  is 
a  very  symmetrical,  handsome  fruit,  of  good  quality. 
Though  of  good  medium  size,  it  should  be  larger  to  com- 
pare well  with  the  other  seedlings  of  the  same  or  later 
season  mentioned  above.  It  is  certainly  worth  attention, 
and  may  prove  very  valuable  locally  at  least. 


The  Mexicans  Want  Our  Corn. — Secretary  Rusk  an- 
nounces that  the  time  for  the  free  importation  of  corn  into 
Mexico  has  been  extended  tirl  December  30,  and  stating 
further  that  between  December  and  July  31  next,  only 
one-fourth  of  the  regular  duty,  which  is  one  cent  per  kilo, 
gross  weight,  will  be  collected  on  imports.  The  Oonsul- 
General  adds:  "  This  free  importation  until  the  end  of 
November  and  reduced  import  duty  until  January  31  has 
caused  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  our  American  corn, 
particularly  in  all  the  regions  west  of  the  Mississippi." 
Those  who  have  either  to  buy  or  sell  feed-grains  on  this 
coast  may  do  well  to  heed  this  movement. 
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The  Week. 

Evidently,  the  season  is  closing  in.  The  first  rain  to 
reach  the  bay  region  came  on  Saturday  night  and  was  a 
good  rain,  reaching  a  precipitation  of  an  inch  in  some 
places.  Since  then,  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the 
State  has  been  included  in  the  rain  area.  As  we  write,  a 
norther  of  considerable  force  and  of  characteristic  aridity 
prevails  over  the  greater  part  of  the  State.  It  will  be  wel- 
comed by  some  who  are  not  yet  ready  for  continued  moist- 
ure, for  it  will  speedily  dispose  of  the  recent  precipitation. 
Frosts  are  reported  from  remote  portions  of  the  coast. 

The  public  mind  is  now  running  strongly  on  poli  ics, 
and  little  else  can  command  a  hearing.  Fortunately,  it  is 
an  offseason  in  agriculture  and  engrossment  in  issues  of 
statesmanship  are  not  likely  to  seriously  affect  industriitl 
interests.  Before  another  issue  of  the  Rural  reaches  our 
readers,  the  new  holiday,  Columbus  Day,  Oct.  21it,  will 
have  come  and  gone.  The  school  idea  of  celebration  is 
the  accepted  one  and  will  constitute  the  chief  observance. 
New  York  not  allowing  for  the  change  in  the  calendar, 
is  celebrating  magnificently  as  we  go  to  press  on  Oct.  12ih. 
Chicago,  observing  the  change  in  the  calendar,  will 
celebrate  grandly  Oat.  21st.  If  the  change  in  the  calendar 
accomplished  no  other  good,  that  of  obviating  a  quarrel 
between  these  two  great  cities  should  compensate  the 
peace-loving  old  monk  for  his  brainwork  in  getting  a  new 
way  of  measuring  time. 


Cessation  of  Weather  Crop  Bulletins.— The 
The  weekly  crop  bulletin,  which  has  been  furnished  us  by 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  during  the  past  growing 
and  harvesting  season,  has  been  closed  for  the  season. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Director  Barwick  for  the  zea'ous 
and  self-denying  work  he  has  done.  He  in  turn  gives 
thanks  to  all  the  voluntary  observers  who  have  furnished 
him  local  reports.  Such  observers  are  not  expected  to 
send  further  reports  until  next  spring,  when  the  system  of 
weekly  reports  will  be  revived. 


A  Precious  Weed. 

A  weed  has  been  well  defined  as  a  plant  out  of  place,  or, 
as  a  more  modern  terminology  would  have  it,  a  weed  is  an 
agricultural  misfit.  The  truth  of  this  humane  view  of  a 
weed  is  clearly  seen  in  the  fact  that  just  as  soon  as  a  weed 
is  claimed  by  estheticism,  or  by  the  arts  industrial  or  cura- 
tive, to  b-^  bea'iliful  or  useful,  it  is  no  longer  hated  and 
deprecated  but  is  admired  and  sought  for.  Wheu  this 
phase  in  its  history  is  attained  the  plant  becomes  more 
abundant  by  cultivation,  or  it  becomes  mire  rare  because 
the  wildling  rebels  against  culture  and  is  soon  rooted  out 
by  those  who  plunder  its  habitat.  Many  of  our  favorite 
garden  flowers  a'e  glorified  weeds,  developed  almost  out  of 
resemblance  to  their  humble  prototypes  by  hybridization, 
selection  and  pampering.  Some  of  our  most  costly  drugs 
are  the  products  of  weeds  which  have  been  hunted  almost 
to  annihilation  by  herb-diggers.  Stamped  as  desirable  for 
any  considerable  purpose,  the  weed  becomes  a  useful 
plant,  an  honored  citizen  of  the  vegetable  world. 

These  reflections  are  forced  upon  us  by  the  storm  of  in- 
quiries which  assail  us  about  a  member  of  the  disreputable 
dock  family,  which  now  seems  to  be  disappearing  as  a 
weed  and  likely  to  attain  importance  as  a  cultivated  plant. 
It  is  the  so-called  "  sour  dock,"  the  canaigre  of  the  Mexi- 
can vernacular,  the  Ruviex  hymenosepalurn  of  the  botanist. 
The  plant  will  be  readily  recognized  by  any  one  larailiar 
with  plants,  for  it  discloses  its  relationship  to  the  docks  by 
its  style  of  leaf-growth  and  seed-stem.  It  is  rather  an  at- 
tractive-looking plant,  for  its  red  leaf-stems  and  veinings 
contrast  well  with  the  bright  green  of  the  leaf.  It  grows 
wild  and  was  formerly  quite  abundant  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  southern  California,  as  well  as  in  the 
northern  areas  of  Old  Mexico.  The  root  of  the  plant  has 
been  used  from  time  immemorial  by  Mexicans  and  Indians 
in  their  tanning  of  hides  and  skins,  and  it  now  is  on  the 
way  the  way  to  eminence  because  the  commercial  tanners 
of  the  world  have  so  drawn  upon  various  barks  which 
yield  tannin,  that  the  world's  supply  of  tannin  is  becoming 
appreciably  reduced.  Local  tanners  in  the  region  of  the 
canaigre  followed  the  home  tanners  in  the  use  of  the  root, 
and  in  this  way  larger  tanning  concerns  at  a  distance  be- 
came aware  of  its  value  and  availability.  The  inquiries 
which  now  assail  us  seek  to  know  where  there  is  a  still  avail- 
able supply  of  the  wild  canaigre,  and,  in  default  of  this, 
how  does  the  cultivated  root  compare  in  tannin  contents 
with  the  wild.  Upon  the  latter  question  hangs  the  possi- 
bility of  profitable  introduction  of  this  member  of  the  dis- 
reputable dock  family  as  an  agricultural  crop. 

As  most  of  our  readers  know,  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Berkeley  has  maintained  upon  the  University  grounds, 
for  the  last  decade  and  more,  a  garden  of  economic  plants. 
To  this  garden  are  brought  seeds  and  plants  which  are 
found  of  local  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  plants 
are  grown,  are  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public, 
and  their  useful  parts  or  products  are  carefully  examined 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Experiment  Station  to  ascertain 
the  percentage  of  iesirabie  components  when  subjected  to 
cultivation  and  other  incidents  of  a  new  environment. 
Fortunately  for  the  present  demand  for  definite  informa- 
tion, the  canaigre  root  found  a  place  in  the  University 
garden  as  early  as  1884  and  has  been  continuously  grown 
since  then.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
there  is  a  chapter  reciting  the  results  of  comparative  tannin 
assays  of  canaigre  roots  grown  in  California,  by  Charles  S. 
Bonner,  an  agricultural  graduate  of  the  class  of  1890.  Any 
one  desiring  the  full  record  of  the  subject  can  obtain  it 
free  on  application  to  the  director  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Berkeley.  For  our  present  purpose,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  cite  a  point  or  two  arrived  at  by 
the  investigation. 

It  was  found  that  canaigre  in  the  adobe  soil  at  Berkeley 
had  made  a  vigorous  growth  and  produced  a  large  quan- 
tity ol  heavy  tuberous  roots  which  were  thickly  clustered 
at  the  base  of  the  plant.  This  is  an  important  point  be- 
cause the  native  home  of  the  plant  is  upon  dry,  sandy 
soils,  which  are  hardly  available  for  ordinary  cultivation. 
The  continuous  trial  at  Berkeley  indicates  that  the  root 
may  be  grown  on  ordinary  farm  soils  as  well,  and  perhaps 
better,  than  upon  waste  lands  in  the  arid  region,  for 
Mr.  Bonner  found  by  analysis  that  the  plant  grown  in 
Berkeley  stored  in  its  rooU  an  average  of  36  per  cent  of 
tannin,  while  various  analyses  of  Texas  roots  ranged  from 
26  to  38  per  cent.  It  was  also  shown  that  roots  dug  in 
May  showed  more  tannin  than  those  dug  in  March,  the  in- 
ference being  that  the  roots  can  be  dug  at  any  convenient 
time  after  flowering. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  stated  that 
according  to  a  letter  in  the  Irrigation  Age  of  October,  the 
newly  developed  irrigation  region  adjacent  to  Eddy,  New 
Mexico,  is  undertaking  considerable  of  an  enterprise  in 
growing  this  root.  It  is  claimed  that  the  wild  root  has 
been  so  diligently  gathered  during  the  last  two  years  that 
the  supply  has  given  out,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason 


why  so  many  inquiries  as  to  wild  supplies  of  the  plant 
have  been  s>*nt  to  California.  It  is  said  that  the  dried 
root  brings  $60  to  $80  per  ton  in  Europe,  and  that  local 
dealers  agree  to  pay  $5  per  ton  for  the  green  root  delivered 
alongside  of  the  railway,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  they 
may  pay  even  more.  Several  hundred  acres  are  being 
planted  to  meet  this  demand.  From  five  to  ten  tons  of 
wild  root  have  been  dug  to  the  acre  by  cheap  Mexican 
labor,  and  one  cultivator  claims  to  have  secure  !  above  16 
tons  per  acre  from  cultivated  ground.  It  i^  also  said  that 
a  factory  f  ir  the  extraction  of  tannin  from  canaigre  root 
has  been  started  at  Daming  and  others  are  contemplated, 
the  theory  being  that,  by  extracting  the  tannin  and  thus 
avoiding  cost  of  freight  and  handling  a  vast  amount  of 
worthless  matter,  the  business  may  be  more  economically 
and  satisfactorily  conducted. 

Such,  then,  is  the  story  of  canaigre;  a  member  of  a 
pestiferous  family  of  weed«,  whose  relatives  are  the  ac- 
cursed yellow  dock  and  the  deadly  sorrel,  rising  above  the 
ignominy  of  its  birth  and  its  family  to  become  an  honored 
and  esteemed  member  of  the  aristocracy  of  plants  useful 
to  mankind.  Its  uprising,  upon  the  basis  of  inherent 
worth  and  estimable  public  services,  has  bearings  above 
and  beyond  those  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 

Advice  to  a  California  Cowfeeder. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, to  whom  we  recently  alluded  as  a  leading  expounder 
of  feeding  upon  scientific  principles,  gives,  through  the 
JAve  Stock  Gazette,  advice  to  a  San  Mateo  dairyman,  who 
is  feeding  220  cows  for  the  production  of  milk,  wth  feed 
at  the  prices  stated  below :  Bran,  $15  per  ton;  middling4, 
$19.50;  oil-meal,  $33  50;  oat  hay,  t8;  alfalfa,  $10.  The 
dairyman  ask-s  which  of  these  feeds  should  be  used  and  in 
what  proportion.    The  answer  is  as  follows  : 

As  helping  us  somewhat  in  discussing  this,  the  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  constituents  in  most  of  the  feeds 
named  a>i  ff>und  by  the  chemist: 

POUNDS  OF  DIOB3TIBLE  CJNjTITUENTS  IN  100  OF  FSSD. 

Protein,  Carbohydrates,  Fat, 

Lbe.  Lhg.  Lbs. 

Bran  12  6  44.1  2.9 

Middlings  l'i.-2  47.2  2  9 

Oilmeal   S7.0  32.2  7.1 

Alfa  fa   7  6  37.8  1.3 

Of  the  three  concentrated  feeds  named,  bran  is  certainly 
the  cheapest  in  the  list,  au<?  if  the  large  c'ean,  fltkey  bran 
commonly  found  on  the  Pacific;  coast  can  be  secured,  let  it 
be  supplied  with  a  liberal  hand.  The  millers  are  apt  to 
blow  a  good  deal  of  dirt  and  worthless  stufi  into  the  mid- 
dlings, though  this  is  not  always  so. 

For  the  general  ration  try  the  following:  Twelve 
pounds  alfalfa  hay,  five  pounds  oat  hay,  ten  pounds  wheat 
bran,  two  pounds  middlings  per  day.  Occa'^ionally,  sub- 
stitute two  pounds  of  oilmeal  f  jr  the  middlings.  Oilmeal 
has  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  animal  system  and  should 
be  fed  at  times  regardless  of  its  mere  nutritive  constitu- 
ents. G>od  alfalfa  hay  is  one  of  the  most  natural  cow 
feeds  in  the  world,  and  when  it  can  be  obtained  at  any- 
thing like  $10  per  ton  on  the  Pacific  co*3t  is  cheap  feed, 
and  should  form  a  large  part  of  the  ration. 

Fine,  bright  wild-oat  hay  is  also  a  good  stock  feed,  and 
though  better  adapted  to  horses  than  cattle  is  still  appre- 
ciated by  the  latter.  It  should  form  a  p-jriion  of  the 
ration  at  the  low  price  here  named.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  give  an  analysis  of  its  constituents,  but  while  on  the 
coast  this  summer  secured  a  sample  which  is  now  in  our 
laboratory  awaiting  its  turn  at  the  hands  of  the  chemist. 

Our  correspondent  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  list  of  foods  for  his  stock  and  the  compara- 
tively reasonable  prices  at  which  they  can  be  obtained, 
judging  from  the  prices  here  quoted.  They  should  be  fed 
with  a  liberal  hand,  and  if  the  above  given  table  is  used 
let  it  be  only  as  a  guide,  the  feeder  carefully  studying  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  the  animals  and  catering  to  them. 
For  the  most  part  the  cow  is  about  as  good  a  judge  of  good 
milk-producing  foods  as  we  can  find. 

These  remarks  will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  our 
dairymen.  The  approval  of  alfalfa  will  strike  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  interior  valley  residents  who  are 
largely  dependent  upon  such  hay  and  can  produce  it  in  un- 
limited quantity  at  a  minimum  price.  In  the  city  there  is 
still  something  of  a  prejudice  against  alfalfa  hay  which 
we  have  always  believed  must  result  from  excessive  feed- 
ing of  it  or  from  too  rapid  changes  in  the  ration. 

We  shall  be  interested  to  see  Prof.  Henry's  analysis  of 
oat  hay  from  this  state.  We  imagine  he  misunderstands 
his  correspondent,  whom,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  alluded 
to  tame  oat  hay  rather  than  wild. 

The  tribute  to  the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  Pacific 
coast  stock  feeds  is  characteristic  of  Prof.  Henry  and  we 
hope  he  will  never  get  tired  of  putting  on  record  his  ob- 
servations in  that  line. 

Growing  Flowering  Bulbs. — Eastern  instructions  for 
plant-growing  do  not  always  fit  upon  this  coast,  because  of 
the  difference  in  seasons  and  in  climatic  conditions.  The 
intelligent  reader  can,  however,  often  draw  most  useful 
hints  from  Eastern  practices.  Such  a  source  of  valuable 
suggestion  is  a  handsome  pamphlet  just  published  by  J.  G. 
Vaughn,  of  Chicago,  entitled  "  Flower  Bulbs  and  How  to 
Grow  Them,"  by  the  well-known  E.  E.  Rexford.  It  is 
sent  by  the  publisher  postpaid  for  50  cents 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

In  a  letter  which  in  its  entirety  is  too  long  for  the  Ru- 
ral's  crowdtd  columns  a  correspondent  asks  if  it  "is  al- 
together magaanimous  in  a  great  paper  courageous  enough 
to  prick  a  dangerous  ulcer  to  leave  its  readers  in  the  lurch 
without  sugjest'on,  scheme  or  plan  for  the  eradication  of 
this  pestilential  evil?"  The  Rural,  like  critics  in  general> 
finds  it  easier  to  point  out  evils  than  to  suggest  the  means 
of  reforming  them;  but  in  the  case  of  this  particular  evil 
which  our  correspondent  is  quite  right  to  call  pestilential, 
the  remedy  suggests  itself.  It  is  plain  that  we  are  receiv- 
ing from  Europe  vast  numbers  of  persons  whose  presence 
here  is  a  direct  damage  to  our  workina;  men  and  our  wo- 
men, and  a  serious  menace  to  the  American  plan  of  govern- 
ment. To  slop  this  it  flux  would  be  very  easy.  Any  ore 
of  a  half  a  dozen  of  plans  of  inspection,  the  severest  of 
which  would  fall  short  of  the  restriction  imposed  against 
the  Cainese,  would  prevent  undesirable  persons  from  com- 
ing her  in  any  considerable  numbers.  There  would  be  no 
practical  difficulty  in  keeping  out  the  ignorant,  the  vi- 
cious and  the  impoverished  if  our  people  were  united  in 
the  mind  to  do  it — and  right  here  is  the  difficulty.  We 
have  become  a  nation  of  moral  cowards.  We  talk  glibly 
enough  of  the  "immigration  evil"  but  when  it  comes  to 
acting  in  line  with  this  talk  we  falter  because  we  are 
afraid  of  oflFending  the  foreign  vote.  Neither  of  the  par- 
ties dare  put  in  its  platform  a  recommendation  to  Congress 
to  stop  the  c iming  of  Irish,  German,  Italian  or  Jew  be- 
cause neither  has  the  courage,  even  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tectlBg  the  highest  American  interest,  to  oflFend  the  Irish, 
German,  the  Icalian,  or  the  Jewish  vote.  By  the  party 
leaders  imaiediate  political  expediency,  or  what  a  few 
politicians  deem  to  be  expediency,  is  held  higher  than 
duty  to  country.  Among  the  men  who  manage  our  pub- 
lic aS'airs  there  seems  to  be  nobody  left  who  would  rather 
be  right  than  be  elected. 

Further  on  in  his  letter  our  correspondent  says: 
Unbiased  by  the  caut  and  claptrap  of  stump-speakers,  with 
the  heat  and  passions  of  the  fight  passed  away,  we  can  judicially 
review  the  history  of  the  past  and  plainly  see  that  the  once- 
threatened  Mongolian  invasion  of  this  country  was  never 
fraught  with  the  perils  and  menace  to  our  institutions,  to  our 
prosperity  or  our  national  life  that  this  newer  and  more  in- 
sidious foe  carries.  The  Chinese,  if  ten  million  strong  here, 
couUI  not  nor  would  not  attempt  to  assimilate  with  us  and  de- 
bauch and  debase  our  blood  and  individuality  as  a  people. 
Their  inclinations  led  them  into  menial  forms  of  labor  where 
they  came  less  in  conflict  and  competition  with  American 
workingmon  than  any  other  nationality  seeking  these  shores; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  they  never  attempted  to  engraft  upon  us 
those  pleasing  European  institutions  of  riot,  anarchy,  treason 
and  the  boycott.  Was  it  patriotism,  a  regard  for  American 
labor,  the  welfare  of  the  American  home  that  prompted  this 
enthusiasm  and  the  enactments  that  followed  the  agitation  ? 
Possibly;  but  I  will  continue  to  think  that  the  discovery  of  a 
constitutional  inhibition  against  the  Mongolian  from  ever  be- 
coming a  voter  was  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  whole  matter. 
Yet  when  an  alien's  (Dennis  Kearney's)  slogan  rang  out,  "  The 
Chinese  must  go  !  "  how  the  two  political  parties  did  tumble 
over  each  other's  backs  in  the  scramble  to  get  there  first  with  a 
preamble,  a  resolution  or  a  platform  denunciatory  of  the  nearly 
innocuous  Chinamen. 

Here  is  a  nugget  of  the  purest  truth.  The  Chinese,  ob- 
jectionable as  they  are  in  many  ways,  are  ten  times  to  be 
preferred  aa  immigrants  to  such  material  as  landed  a  few 
days  ago  from  the  cholera  ships.  The  Chinaman  did,  in- 
deed, bring  his  cheap  labor  to  compete  with  white  labor, 
but  there  the  evil  practically  ended.  He  did  not  bring 
with  him  the  schemes  or  the  passions  of  revolution.  He 
did  not  debauch  the  integrity  of  American  ideas.  He  did 
not  defile  our  body  political  or  social.  He  could  not  vole, 
and  80  the  politician  and  the  demagogue  jumped  upon 
him.  If  the  Chinaman  was  to-day  a  voter,  the  political 
trimmers  who  are  now  vieing  with  each  other  in  de- 
nouncing him,  and  in  inventing  ways  to  harrass  him, 
would  be  cap-in-hand  before  him  just  as  they  are  before 
the  several  other  "elements"  of  our  foreign  population. 


But  our  correspondent  asks  for  a  "  suggestion," 
"scheme"  or  "  plan'  to  hold  back  the  tide  of  European 
immigration.  It  is  simple  and  easy — and  the  simple  and 
easy  way  is  always  the  best  way — to  prohibit  the  landing 
at  any  American  port  of  any  immigrant  unless  he  could 
produce  a  certificate  from  a  commissioner  stationed  in  the 
country  from  which  he  came.  Such  commissioner  should 
have  absolute  power,  with  wide  discretion,  to  grant  or 
withhold  permission  to  enter  the  United  States.  He 
should  be  instructed  to  require  of  each  applicant  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  good  character,  and  of  his  ability  to  main- 
tain himself.  This  is  simple  enough,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  would  not  be  entirely  practicable  if  entered 
into  in  good  faith.  But  it  will  not  be  entered  into  in  good 
faith  till  we  have  a  new  birth  of  American  independence. 
It  will  come  in  time,  because  the  evil  will  become  intoler- 
able. A  few  more  riots  such  as  we  have  had  this  past 
summer,  a  few  more  speeches  in  Congress  like  those  made 
by  Senator  Palmer  of  Illinois  and  Senator  Voorhees  of 


Indiana  and  a  few  more  such  exposures  as  that  made  by 
the  cholera  scare  and  there  will  be  an  awakening  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  that  will  surprise  somebody. 

The  solution  of  this  immigration  question,  like  that  of 
nearly  every  other  public  problem,  rests  not  in  inherent 
difficulties,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  If 
we  want  to  keep  objectionable  elements  of  population  out 
of  our  country,  we  can  do  it.  If  we  want  to  reform  any 
one  of  the  evils  under  which  the  country  sufiers,  we  can  do 
it  it  we  choose  to  go  about  it.  The  reason  why  we  fail  is 
because,  as  a  people,  we  have  become  so  bound  up  in  our 
devotion  to  political  parties  that  we  think  we  can  do 
nothing  excepting  through  their  instrumentality.  Polit- 
ical parties  naturally  work  for  success  and  naturally  are 
wholly  without  moral  courage.  When  our  people  can  suf- 
ficiently get  out  from  under  the  domination  of  the  party- 
whip  as  to  think  with  freedom  and  to  act  without  party 
restraint,  then  the  business  of  reform  will  go  forward  with 
amazing  rapidity.  If  the  Rural  grows  tiresome  in  its  re- 
iterated talk  about  the  evils  of  partisanship,  it  is  because, 
in  its  view  of  things,  nothing  is  so  much  needed  for  the 
health  of  American  ideas  and  for  the  health  of  our  Gov- 
ernment as  a  new  birth  of  personal  and  political  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  citizens  generally.  There  are 
many  encouraging  signs  that  a  better  era  is  soon  to  come. 
The  Peoples'  Party  movement  with  all  its  extravagances; 
the  labor  organizations  in  spite  of  their  revolutionary 
tendencies;  the  farmers'  Grange  with  its  free  discussions  of 
public  affairs — all  these  agencies  are  educating  the  people 
to  freer  views  concerning  the  questions  currently  before 
the  country.  There  are  many  evidences  that  party  spirit 
is  weakening  and  that  the  people  are  coming  to  view  ques- 
tions of  social  and  governmental  policy  upon  their  merits 
and  without  the  bias  of  partisan  restriction.  This  is  the 
true  purifying  principle  in  American  affairs.  When  this 
new  spirit  has  reached  the  point  that  political  parties  can 
only  command  popular  support  when  they  are  right,  the 
immigration  evil  with  our  other  national  evils  will  vanish. 

The  Eastern  Market. 

Mr.  Mills'  Suggestions -Free  Discussion  of  the 
Transportation  Question. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade,  held 
in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  the  current 
week,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mills,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.,  read  a  paper  designed  to  explain  certain  general  eco- 
nomic principles  as  they  apply  to  the  present  conditions  of 
California. 

The  Basis  Industry,  of  a  State  or  coraraunily,  Mr.  Mills  declared 
to  be  that  specialty  in  which  natural  advantages  place  a  certain  prod- 
uct beyond  reach  of  competition  and  in  a  condition  for  progressive 
development,  as,  for  instance,  coal  and  iron  in  Pennsylvania,  corn 
and  hogs  in  Iowa,  etc.  Calilornia  was  founded  with  mining  as  her 
basis  industry.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  mining  can  never  be  a  per- 
manent foundation  for  national  wea'th.  On  the  other  band,  the  fer- 
tility of  our  soil  and  the  salubrity  o  our  dim  ite  point  to  horticulture 
as  a  basis  industry — profitable,  permanent,  encouraging  skill  and  en- 
terprise, and  capable  of  sustaining  filty  times  the  population  of  agri- 
cultural industries  now  generally  followed  in  dlifornia.  Economic 
production  forces  markets  and  builds  permanent  industries. 

Our  effjrts  should  be  along  the  line  of  reaching  consumers  in  the 
most  direct  and  economical  method  possible,  and,  for  this  reason, 
should  be  directed  largely  to  transportation  and  distribution.  Our 
early  fruits  reach  Eastern  consumers  as  luxuries,  and  California 
peaches,  to-day,  are  retailing  in  New  York  at  seven  cents  each.  At 
ihe  same  time,  when  we  consider  the  quality  of  the  service  and  dis- 
tance, the  rates  on  transcontinental  thipm'^nts  of  fruit  are  the  cheap- 
est in  America.  Present  methods  of  distribution  from  wholesale  cen- 
ters arf  costly  to  consumer,  and  high  prices  discourage  produc'ion  by 
restrictine  markets.  List  year,  of  the  gig  cars  routed  to  Eistern 
centers,  Niw  York  received  53)  and  Philadelphia,  a  city  of  half  the 
population  and  similar  conditions,  only  11,  By  the  plan  of  distribu- 
ting from  the  wholesale  centers,  fruit  reaches  consumers  in  compara- 
tively poor  condition  and  at  high  cost,  and  the  plan  of  direct  shipment 
meets  concurrent  favor. 

Distribution  is  the  ofiice  of  merchants,  not  carriers.  The  market 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  industry.  It  has 
reached  its  highest  prosperity  the  present  year.  To  cut  loose  from  the 
present  system  of  large  distributing  centers  requires  special  equip- 
ment and  special  treatment,  supplemented  by  small  distributing 
centers.  When  this  industry  becomes  so  thoroughly  systematized 
as  to  deserve  the  name  organic,  every  article  will  be  produced  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions. 

In  grain-farming,  aggregation  gives  maximum  profits  and  de- 
termines tendency.  Hoiticuliure  is  an  industry  of  segregation  and 
promises  fifty  times  the  population.  All  plans  have  met  discourage- 
ments and  new  schemes  must  expect  them.  Prof.  W.  A.  H  nry,  of 
Mad  son  University,  was  quoted  as  having  thought,  in  '85,  that  our 
fruit  industry  was  destined  to  fatil  overproduction,  and  on  later 
visits  he  had  become  an  enthusiastic  investor.  He  says  that  Madison 
is  large  enough  10  consume  a  car  of  California  fruit  while  it  remains 
in  good  condition,  and  only  gets  whit  the  people  bring  down  in 
paper  sacks  when  they  visit  Chicago  and  the  little  that  is  ordered  by 
xpress  for  weddings  and  other  grand  occasijns.  The  system  of 
handling  oysters  throughout  the  Eist  and  of  distributing  ice  in  the 
South  were  given  as  plans  worthy  of  imitation.  When  the  train 
stops  at  a  station,  they  lake  off  the  supply  ordered  for  that  place  and 
proceed.  In  this  way  they  distribute  such  perishable  commodities 
as  oysters  and  ice,  and  might  distribute  fruit  even  to  points  that 
could  not  handle  mire  than  20  boxes  at  a  time  the  first  season.  The 
possibilities  of  railroad  transpjrtaiion  are  very  dimly  understood,  yet 
transportation  m  ignates  are  very  conservative  regarding  any  changes 
in  methods,  especially  if  they  involve  any  extra  bookkeeping,  such  as 
figuring  rates  on  a  car  distributed  along  the  line.  From  the  lofty 
pedestal  of  their  preposterous  pretentions  they  look  pityingly  down 
upon  the  laity  as  intellectual  infanl<;.  While  the  cost  of  distribution 
is  such  that  we  may  faiily  say  that  sixty-two  millions  of  our  own 
people  never  taste  California  fruit,  we  are  sending  our  goods  across 
the  ocean  to  find  other  consumersat  a  still  greater  disadvantage:. 

,t  MR.  MILLS  ON  THE   WITNESS  STAND. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Mills  moved  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  send  an  agent  East  to  make  examination  regarding  markets 
and  methods  for  more  direct  and  economical  methods  of  reducing 
profit  and  distance  between  producer  and  consumer. 


Regarding  this  proposition,  which  seemed  to  meet  with  favor,  Mr. 
A.  A.  Hibbard  of  Chico  inquired:    "Can  we  afford  it?'' 

Mr.  L.  C.  McAffee  of  Kern:    "  How  is  the  expense  to  be  borne? '' 

Ex-Gov.  Perkins  held  tnat  our  first  question  must  be,  what  will  the 
transoortation  cost?  There  is  no  question  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
abstract  proposition  of  reducing  expense  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer to  a  minimum.  The  starting  point  is  to  learn  to  what  extent 
those  engaged  in  transportation  will  encourage  such  enterprises.  He 
(Perkins)  had  enjoyed  the  consolation  of  a  companion  in  misery  when 
he  joined  with  Mr.  Tevis  in  shipping  a  car  by  the  All  gretti  process, 
which  paid  an  Irish  dividend  of  $i6o3.  Transportation  should  be 
the  first  question  considered. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hutchinson  of  Lissen  thought  that  the  rate  to  inter- 
mediate  points  was  the  vital  question.  Upon  his  fir-t  ariival  in  Call- 
forma  from  Kansas  he  was  confronted  with  the  bugbear  of  over- 
production and  replied  that  so  far,  not  one  in  ten  in  the  Eist  had 
ever  tasted  California  fruit.  The  doors  of  his  mill  in  western  Kansas 
had  to  be  closed  because  it  was  the  railroad  policy  to  build  up  Mis- 
souri river  points,  and  rates  were  mide  that  carried  the  wheat  from 
his  door  to  mills  on  the  Missouri  river  and  the  flour  past  his  door 
again  on  the  way  to  its  market  in  Colorado.  A  similar  policy  had 
interfered  with  distribution  of  fruit.  Transportation  companies  can 
remedy  it.  Wi  1  they  do  it  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  send  a  man  to 
Chicago  to  find  that  out. 

Mr.  Mills:  No  question  is  so  misunderstood  and  none  so  badly 
misrepresented  as  tnat  of  transportation.  All  these  matters  are  se  f- 
adjusting  on  the  basis  of  that  tallsminic  word  which  is  the  open 
sesame  to  every  railroad  heart — "profit."  Early  in  the  history  of 
fruit  shipments  there  was  no  profit  in  a  rate  of  $1200  per  car,  because 
there  was  no  equipment  for  the  service  and  nothing  to  supplement 
large  shipments.  From  the  original  rate  of  $1200  it  was  gradually 
reduced  to  $500  to  N  w  York  and  $350  to  Chicago,  and  fina  ly  $250 
was  made  a  common  rate  to  all  points  east  of  the  Missouri  river  be- 
CiM-e  it  was  profitable.  A  traffic  manager,  whose  annual  report 
showed  tha'  he  was  fixing  such  rates  as  to  reduce  the  business  oi  a 
road  ten  per  cent,  would  earn  his  discharge  becaus*  it  would  only 
take  ten  years  of  that  policy  to  destroy  the  properly.  If  the  business 
of  a  road  increases  from  one  train  a  day  to  one  train  an  hour,  the 
efftct  upon  its  value  as  property  is  much  the  same  as  though  23 
sirai  ar  roads  had  been  added  without  com.  Upon  a  destrted  mill 
in  the  upper  Sacramento  valley  surrounded  by  a  deserted  country, 
the  speaker  saw  the  legend. 

"In  God  we  trust'  'right,"  said  his  companion;  "He  is  the  only  one 
who  has  ever  done  anything  for  this  country."  Mr.  Mills  asseited 
with  considerable  emphasis  that  he  owned  no  railroad  and  no  railroad 
owned  him.  He  wore  no  collar.  Years  hence  it  would  be  said  that 
it  was  a  good  idea  that  we  had  been  discussing  here  to-day. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  some  one  thattruitmen  try  and  encour- 
age the  system  of  shipping  to  dealers'  orders  and  thus  avoid  loss  from 
glutted  markets.  After  some  complimentary  remarks  as  to  efficiency 
in  similar  missions  it  was  moved  to  refer  the  matter  to  Mr.  L.  C.  Mc- 
Affee, of  Kern. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Lassen,  wanted  to  know  the  local  rates  by 
freight  from  such  points  as  Ogden,  Omaha  and  Chicago  to  smaller 
towns  where  Irult  would  be  consumed.  Fruit  consumed  in  Topeki 
came  from  Denver  by  express  at  local  rates  and  little  was  used. 

.S.  J.  Stabler,  of  Sutter,  held  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  the 
B^ard  of  Trade  to  investigate  markets  as  we  had  no  money  to  spare. 
He  despaired  of  any  help  until  we  have  a  competing  line  and  until  no 
company  should  have  the  power  to  subsidize  other  lines  and  to  cor- 
rupt our  legislatures. 

Mr.  McAffee  was  reminded  of  the  results  of  a  grand  dinner  which 
might  be  summarized  chemically  as  a  few  ounces  of  carbon  and  a  few 
of  nitrogen.  The  Eddysione  L'ght-house  never  reached  Liverpool. 
We  have  held  up  to  others  the  mirror  of  activity.  What  a  e  the  re- 
sults of  all  this  talk  ?  Now  it  appears  that  there  are  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  people  in  America  and  England  to  consume  our  Iruit  and  that 
can  raise  a  quantity  practically  unlimited.  How  shall  we  get  it  to 
them  ?  This  problem  lies  with  the  producer  and  his  agent'.  There 
is  one  company  really  to  do  the  business.  They  have  carried  fruit 
profi  ably  to  market.  Still  no  one  is  in  business  for  his  health  and 
all  want  pay.  In  an  interview  with  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.  it  appeared 
that  their  contracts  with  the  R.  R.  Co.  were  such  that  no  one  else 
could  deliver  the  goods  at  intermediate  points.  They  could  see  no 
way  to  accomplish  such  results  as  are  outhned  in  Mr.  Mills'  plans. 
When  the  proposition  of  carrying  fruit  to  intermediate  points  by  Iccal 
ireight  was  investigated  these  mountains  became  mole  hills  and  ob- 
jections vanished  like  the  snows  of  Idaho  before  the  Chinook  wind. 

Mr.  B.  M.  Lelong,  secretary  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  slid  that 
he  had  acted  with  committees  of  producers  at  Marysville,  Fresno,  etc. 
Transportation  was  the  main  question  in  deciding  whether  such  sys- 
tems are  practical.  The  first  requisite  is  to  get  cars  without  delay. 
The  Company  must  supply  them.  Have  they  off;redto  do  anything? 
Will  they  put  up  suitable  cars  and  supply  them  as  nt  eded  ?  There  is  to 
be  a  meeting  of  the  Slate  Horticultural  Society  at  San  Jose,  Nov.  I5lh, 
at  which  this  question  will  be  di3cus";ed.  Mr.  Mills  was  invited  to 
present  these  views  there. 

Secretary  Maslin,  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  remarked  that  the 
shortage  of  the  present  year  had  been  in  refrigerator  cars  only. 

Mr.  Mills  said:  The  trouble  has  been  to  get  the  cars  back.  People 
don't  understand  Ihe  subject  and  have  no  conception  of  its  magni- 
tude. If  the  company  owned  the  cars,  half  the  d  fii:ulty  would  be 
solved.  There  are  1700  cars  in  the  trade  and  they  had  to  move  5000 
cars  of  fruit  this  year  against  3400  cars  last  year.  As  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Central  Pacific,  it  ends  at  O^d-n.  It  is  practicilly  a  State 
institution,  and  as  an  institution  of  the  Stale,  should  be  amenable  to 
discipline,  and  sometimes  receive  it.  .Carriers  have  no  voice  in  distri- 
bution. Arrangements  should  be  made  with  local  roids  for  prompt 
forwarding.  Cost  of  transit  depends  on  amount  of  traffic.  Bitumin- 
ous rock  is  carried  from  Baker; field  to  St.  Louis.  Chicago,  and  even 
to  Philadelphia  at  a  lower  rale  than  it  reaches  San  Francisco,  because 
there  are  mountains  of  the  material,  vast  quantities  demanded  at  low 
rates,  and  the  road  wants  to  do  the  business.  Ice  goes  from  Boca  to 
Fresno  for  $4  per  ton.  In  short,  rates  are  made  to  fit  conditions,  and, 
for  business  reasons  purely,  fruit  rates  have  dropped  from  $1200  to 
$250  per  car.  The  problem  of  transportation  is  not  the  great  impedi- 
ment to  growth  of  business  and  Mr.  McAff'e  gained  a  wrong  impres- 
sion of  conditions  from  his  interview  with  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  Legis- 
lative regulations  are  a  right  and  proper  thing.  Low  rates  will  surely 
follow  large  tonnage. 

Mr.  Lelong  said  that  transportation  after  all  is  the  great  question. 
Some  years  since,  at  a  convention  of  growers,  it  was  proposed  to 
offer  the  railroad  company  one-half  the  gross  proceeds  for  carrying 
and  marketing  the  fruit.  Senator  Stanford  replied  that  he  was  not  in 
the  peddling  business.  It  was  supposed  by  fruitgrowers  that  as  the 
railroad  company  had  reliable  agencies  everywhere  they  could  do  the 
business  to  better  advantage  than  others. 

Mr.  Fisher  rose  to  supplement  Mr.  Mills'  idea  of  producers  owning 
their  cars.  Armour  &.  Co.,  Swift,  and  several  other  firms  of  wholesale 
butchers  own  about  5000  cars  each  and  are  able  to  distribute  products 
and  control  trade.  It  would  be  well  to  formulate  some  plan  by 
wh  ch  owners  of  fruit  districts  wculd  unite  in  ownership  of  cars 
necessary  to  move  their  united  crops. 

Mr.  McAffee  introduc"d  three  resolutions,  embodying  these  issues: 
ist.  Approval  of  Mills'  plan;  2d,  Enquire  as  to  best  methods  for  its 
execution;  3d,  Who  can  best  undertake  to  carry  it  out? 

Ml.  Stabler,  of  Sutter,  declared  that  we  must  go  to  distributing 
points,  and  suggested  that  250  copies  of  Ihe  report  of  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  be  s  nt  to  .Sin  Jose  on  Nov.  15th  for  memb  rs  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society.    The  McAffee  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Secretary  Lelong  moved  that  Mr.  Mills  be  requested  10  attend  the  San 
Jose  meeting.  It  was  obj"Cted  that  his  engagements  with  the  Press 
Club  at  Pasadena  would  inte  fere,  but  it  was  hoped  that  be  might  at- 
tend at  some  later  day  of  the  session. 

Pres.  Gregory  suggested  that  the  mitter  of  "Cooperative  Owner- 
ship of  Fruit  Cars"  be  brought  up  at  a  later  meeting. 

Mr.  McAffee  moved  its  reference  to  a  committee  of  three  identified 
with  transportation  interests. 

Mr.  Frank  Kimball,  of  National  City,  rose  to  supplement  Mr. 
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Mills"  remarks  about  Prof.  Henry,  who  was  thoroughly  convinced 
when  his  attention  was  fi'st  called  to  semitropical  fruits,  that  they 
would  soon  glut  the  markets.  As  he  wanted  some  of  San  Diego  cli- 
mate, where  he  could  retire  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  manhood,  he 
finally  offered  $too  per  acre  for  so  acres  of  such  land  as  was  then  sell- 
ing lor  $250  per  acre,  on  condiiion  that  Mr.  Kimball  would  take  it 
bick  after  five  years  at  the  same  rate,  if  it  proved  unsatisfactory.  The 
chance  to  make  a  hopeful  oonvert  was  appreciated,  and  the  offer 
promptly  accrpted.  Prof.  Henry  had  the  sagebrush  cleared  away 
and  the  land  planted  to  lemons,  three  years  since.  Now,  he  don't 
care  to  give  up  the  lind,  for  he  received  $200  per  acre  for  his  last 
crop  of  lemons  and  is  among  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  fruitgrowers 
of  San  Diego.  He  was  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Mills'  elucidation  of 
the  subject.  In  an  interview  with  the  late  Chas.  Crocker,  when  the 
rate  on  fruit  was  $1200  per  car,  he  (Mr.  Kimball)  expressed  the  hope 
that  a  less  rate  might  result  in  greater  traffic,  and  was  answered  that 
he  would  never  see  fruit  carried  for  less  than  $1000  per  car.  The  dis- 
cussion  waxed  very  hot,  and  Mr.  Kimball  prophesied  thai  he  would, 
some  day.  be  glad  to  carry  four  cars  and  possibly  five  for  $1000  He 
has  since  had  thj  pleasure'  of  seeing  Mr.  Crocker's  representatives 
seeking  freight  at  $165.  and  hopes  to  see  the  service  rendered  for  $50. 

Thus  ended  a  discussion  in  which  the  railroad  company,  through 
Mr.  Mills,  came  lace  to  face  with  the  producers. 

The  Stockton  Fair. 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent. 
Stockton  people  have  shown  by  building  so  fine  a  pavil- 
ion and  laying  out  their  kite-shaped  track  with  all  the  con- 
veniences that  go  10  make  an  agricultural  park  attractive, 
that  they  appreciate  the  rare  advantages  of  their  location 
and  are  willing  to  let  the  world  know  what  they  can  do. 

THE  STOCK  PARADE. 

This  was  led  by  a  fine  display  of  carriage  teams,  single 
and  double,  among  which  those  of  Messrs.  Shippee  «& 
Doak  attracted  special  attention.  A  very  commendable 
understanding  of  the  true  object  of  a  fair  was  shown  by  a 
procession  of  stallions  with  their  families,  also  brood  mares 
and  colts.  They  realize  that  the  first  object  of  a  fair  is  to 
learn  how  to  produce  valuable  animals.  Jacks  and  jennets 
were  represented  by  many  fine  animals,  which  shows  that 
breeders  appreciate  the  fact  that  good  animals  are  always 
ready  sale  even  when  the  country  is  overstocked  with  the 
class  of  horses  that  must  go  begging  for  buyers. 

HOLSTEINS  — This  popular  dairy  breed  was  represented 
by  two  fine  herds.  One  was  the  well-known  prize  herd  of 
F.  H.  Burke  of  Menlo  Park,  that  took  so  many  blue  rib- 
bons at  the  State  Fair,  and  a  fine  herd  from  the  State  In- 
sane Asylum.  They  have  bought  some  fine  animals  from 
the  Stanford  herd,  and  besides  their  blooded  stock  have 
about  a  hundred  grade  Holsteins.  Ed.  Younger  was  there 
with  his  famous  herd  of  Durhams  from  San  Jose,  that  all 
visitors  at  the  State  Fair,  since  early  days,  remember  as 
having  been  shown  with  so  much  pride  by  that  old-style 
Kentucky  gentleman,  the  late  lamented  Col.  Younger. 

Dr.  Dixon  was  there  with  his  show  herd  of  Aberdeen- 
Angus  that  took  sweepstakes  at  the  State  Fair,  over  all 
breeds  as  the  best  herd  of  beef  cattle. 

There  was  only  one  herd  of  swine  shown,  and  all  prizes 
were  given  them.  Farmers  don't  seem  to  realize  that  we 
are  buying  most  of  our  pork  from  distant  States  where  the 
profits  of  swine  are  so  highly  appreciated  that  they  speak 
of  the  hog  as  the  banker.  We  submit  to  directors  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  single  exhibitor  deserves  marked  recognition 
for  his  enterprise,  but  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
in  such  cases  to  avoid  giving  premiums  to  animals  that  are 
not  excellent  representative  of  their  breeds. 

THE  PAVILION. 

The  display  was  particularly  fine  in  fruit  put  on  plates, 
and  all  carefully  classified  in  a  way  to  enable  the  amateur 
grower  to  accumula'e  much  practical  information.  John 
Northrup  from  Amador  was  there,  and  the  boys  want  to 
talk  with  the  old  man,  for  he  is  not  only  posted  as  to  varie- 
ties and  methods  of  production,  but  he  has  been  there  and 
knows  how  to  get  a  price  for  what  he  raises  by  making  it 
worth  a  price  and  then  dealing  as  directly  as  possible  with 
somebody  who  has  use  for  the  goods. 

The  famous  Hatch  Armstrong  Company,  who  are  among 
the  largest  and  most  enterprising  fruit-growers  in  the  world, 
made  a  fine  exhibit  and  showed  that  they  are  going  into 
the  business  with  that  kind  of  energy  that  has  made  Chi- 
cago more  talked  of  than  any  city  in  America.  We  wel- 
come the  new  blood,  and  see  in  it  not  only  the  impetus 
arising  from  their  extensive  enterprise,  but  a  contagious 
enthusiasm.  Senator  Langford  and  his  son  George  made 
a  fine  display  from  their  model  orchard  near  Clements. 
Your  correspondent  saw  that  orchard  and  knew  at  a  glance 
that  Senator  Langford  had  found  out  that  it  was  fore- 
ordained for  a  peach  orchard  from  the  beginning.  One 
seldom  sees  a  place  so  exactly  adapted  in  all  its  conditions 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 

Ramie. — There  was  an  exhibit  of  machinery  in  opera- 
tion that  settled  the  problem  of  extracting  the  fiber.  It 
can  be  done  quite  rapidly  and  thoroughly,  at  a  small  cost, 
when  the  stalk  is  so  dry  as  it  becomes  in  this  rainless 
climate.  Another  process,  equally  satisfactory,  separates 
the  gum  from  the  fiber  and  makes  'it  fit  to  produce  any  of 
the  fabrics  shown,  ranging  from  a  potato-sack  to  a  silk-like 
handkerchief  or  a  lady's  fine  veil.  The  fiber  has  a  strength 
and  durability  unknown  to  almost  any  other,  and  experi- 
ments indicate  that  it  has  found  its  home  in  the  reclaimed 
tule  lands  about  Stockton.  It  is  receiving  considerable  at- 
tention from  practical  farmers,  and  is  a  subject  of  scientific 
experiment  at  our  culture  stations.  Mr.  R.  R.  Smith,  living 
five  miles  from  Stockton,  has  five  acres  planted  and  is  very 
enthusiastic  in  his  hopes  of  ramie. 

Rice. — A  plant  was  on  exhibition,  and  renewed  the  in- 
quiry that  has  so  often  arisen  in  our  mind,  why  don't  they 
raise  rice  on  the  river  and  reclaimed  title  lands. 

The  Banana.— Mr.  David  Tola  has  a  plant  near  the 
Jackson  gas  well,  that  was  planted  in  1890  and  is  now 
bearing  fruit.  If  you  tell  a  Stockton  man  that  any  climate 
on  earth  excels  his,  you  might  as  well  get  ready  for  a  visit 
to  that  banana  and  be  prepared  to  take  a  back  seat. 


Vineyard-Pasturing  and  Conlure. 

Fresno,  Cal  ,  Oct.  7,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  notice  in  your  issue  of  October  ist, 
page  274,  the  statement  of  Special  Agent  N.  B.  Pierce  with 
regard  to  feeding  off  grape  leaves  with  sheep,  to  which  he 
attributes  the  coulure  of  50  per  cent  of  the  first  crop  this 
season.  While  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
among  vineyardists  as  to  the  true  cause  or  causes,  no  one, 
who  practically  understands  the  situation  here,  attributes  it, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  that  cause.  I  know  of  three  vine- 
yards adjoining  each  other,  and  practically  of  the  same  soil 
and  same  age,  pruned  and  cultivated  substantially  in  the 
same  manner,  that  have  been  pastured  by  sheep  every  year 
since  they  were  planted,  and  in  which  there  was  a  wide  range 
of  percentage  in  coulure.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
land  of  the  same  character  and  all  the  conditions  substanti- 
ally the  same,  older  vineyards,  that  have  never  been  pas- 
tured, suffered  from  coulure  fully  as  much  as  those  that  had 
been  pastured;  in  fact,  no  expert  could,  by  any  means,  deter 
mine  by  the  coulure  whether  the  vineyard  had  been  pas 
turedornot.  I  do  not  pretend  to  combat  Mr.  Pierce's  the- 
ory, set  forth  in  his  statement,  but  suggest  that,  if  he  expects 
to  prove  it  by  the  coulure  in  Fresno  the  present  year,  he 
will,  at  best,  only  get  a  Scotch  verdict  of  "Not  Proven." 

N.  L.  F.  Bachman. 

[This  is  just  the  kind  of  evidence  needed  for  the  deter 
mination  of  such  a  question.  The  theory  of  the  thing  is 
well  enough,  but  its  announcement  should  be  accompanied 
by  demonstration,  as  we  stated  in  the  comments  to  which 
our  correspondent  alludes.  Now,  is  other  observation  like 
that  of  Mr.  Bachman  .'—Ed.  Press.] 


Preparing  for  the  Frnitgrowers'  Convention. 

The  fruitgrowers'  convention  at  San  Jose,  Nov.  15  to  18, 
promises  to  be  a  grand  affair.  Local  meetings  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  convention  are  now  being  held  in  San  Jose 
weekly.  On  October  8th  Secretary  Leiong  went  down  to 
consult  with  the  local  committee.  According  to  reports  in 
the  local  papers,  there  were  present  Chairman  R.  P.  Mc- 
Glincy,  S.  P.  Sanders,  J  S.  Selby,  D.  C.  Vestal.  G.  W. 
Worthen,  J.  R.  Holland,  W.  H.  Gilmore.  H.  A,  Brainard, 
James  A.  Clayton,  J.  H.  Flickinger,  Wilber  F.  Parker 
(local  quarantine  officer),  and  B.  M.  Leiong,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture.  H.  A.  Brainard  was 
chosen  Assistant  Secretary. 

B.  M.  Leiong  urged  the  committee  to  perfect  arrange- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  number  of  dele- 
gates and  to  provide  means  for  an  inspection  of  the 
orchards  in  this  valley  by  the  visitors. 

Turn  Verein  hall  was  favored  as  a  meeting  place,  but 
the  matter  was  left  with  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

S.  F.  Lieb  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  address  of  welcome. 
A  committee  consisting  of  Col.  A.  K.  Whitton,  G.  W. 
Worthen  and  D.  C.  Vestal  was  appointed  to  arrange  for 
the  best  comfort  obtainable  for  the  visitors. 

Mr.  Leiong  objected  to  a  banquet  and  suggested  that  a 
reception  at  the  hall  would  be  the  proper  thing.  An  excel- 
lent plan  would  be  to  request  those  present  at  the  reception, 
who  wished  to  meet  any  from  other  counties,  to  hand  the 
names  to  the  chairman,  who  would  call  the  men  named  to 
the  front,  thus  giving  everybody  an  opportunity  to  meet 
fruitgrowers  from  other  districts.  It  was  decided  to  give 
a  reception  as  suggested,  and  that  the  entire  committee  in 
session  and  the  absent  members,  consisting  of  Col.  Whit- 
ton, Prof.  Chas.  Allen  and  A.  Block,  comprise  the  commit- 
tee on  reception. 

A  committee  on  decorations  was  appointed  as  follows; 
Mesdames  Watkins,  Brainard,  McGlincy,  Holland  and 
Sauijders. 

The  following  committee  on  exhibits  was  chosen:  All 
the  members  of  the  general  committee,  together  with 
Messrs.  Wright,  Bowman,  Flickinger,  Dawson,  Righter, 
Gordon,  Start,  Morrison  and  Colonel  Hersey. 

Mr.  Leiong  stated  that  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
would  publish  the  program  to  be  rendered  at  the  conven- 
tion about  October  20th,  and  that  invitations  would  be  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  State. 

He  suggested  that  prominent  men  be  invited  to  prepare 
essays  upon  living  topics  of  interest  to  the  growers,  to  be 
read  during  the  convention,  W.  Tarleton  of  San  Jose  was 
named  for  the  essay  on  pruning 

The  growers  expect  to  place  on  exhibition  many  of  the 
products  of  Santa  Clara  valley,  and  special  exhibits  will 
also  come  from  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Faster  Trains  for  Fruit. 

We  published  last  week  several  letters  from  fruitshippers 
obtained  by  Mr.  Fred  C.  Miles  of  Penryn  for  submission 
to  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  The  following,  signed 
by  J.  Z.  Anderson  and  A.  Block  of  San  Jose,  both  large 
shippers,  should  be  read  in  connection  with  those  last  week: 

"  We  beg  to  submit  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  faster 
time  for  fruit  shipments  would  prove  a  great  advantage  to 
the  California  fruitgrowers  and  shippers,  and  has  in  the 
early  shipments  this  season.  We  will  say  that  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  fruit  could  be  picked  riper  and  better,  and 
would  realize  more  and  have  a  more  largely  extended 
market  throughout  the  United  States  provided  the  railroad 
company  would  give  better  time." 

Southern  Weather. 

Los  Angeles,  Oct  11.— Observer  Franklin  reports 
that  the  weather  has  been  generally  cloudy  and  foggy  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  which  has  retarded  fruit-drying  The 
English  walnut  and  peanut  crops  are  being  rapidly  gath- 
ered. Citrus  fruits  are  growing  nicely.  The  largest  yield 
ever  known  here  is  promised.  Raisin-making  in  San 
Diego  county  has  been  retarded  by  the  weather,  but  no 
loss  has  resulted  so  far. 


An  Australian  Scymnus  Established  and  Described 
in  California. 

A  paper  read  byO.  V.  Rilky,  U.  S.  Entomologist,  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Economic  EutomolORists  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Australian  Vedalia  cardinalis 
has  established  itself  in  California  is  familiar  to  every  one. 
But  the  Vedalia  was  not  the  only  scale-feeding  Coccioellid 
which  was  sent  or  brought  over  by  Mr.  Koebele  on  his  first 
trip  to  Australia  in  18S8-9.  Among  others,  he  brought 
several  species  of  the  genus  Scymnus  which,  in  due  time, 
were  set  at  liberty  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  One  of 
these,  subsequently  described  by  Dr.  D.  Sharp  as  Scymnus 
restitutor  {Insect  Life,  I,  p.  364),  was  lost  sight  of,  while 
another  much  smaller  species,  originally  collected  by  Mr. 
Koebele,  near  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  (see  Bull.  2r, 
Division  of  Entomology,  p.  24),  turned  up  the  present  year 
in  a  rather  amusing  way.  In  the  March  number  of  the 
Kniomological  Neifs  (Vol.  Ill,  1892,  p.  51),  Dr.  F.  E. 
Blaisdell  describes  a  new  Californian  Scymnus  under  the 
name  of  5.  lophantha.  He  found  it  preying  upnn  the  San 
Jose  scale  {Aspidiotus  pemiciosus)  which  infested  the  limbs 
of  Acacia  lophantha  at  the  Coronado  parks,  near  San 
Diego  m  southern  California.  It  is  a  very  inconspicuous 
species  of  reddish  color,  the  thorax  often  having  an  in- 
definite dark  spot  on  the  disk,  and  the  elytra  being  of  a 
blackish-brorze  color.  The  last-mentioned  character  is 
foreign  to  our  native  species  of  Scymnus,  which  never  show 
any  traces  of  metallic  color,  and,  for  this  reason,  I  at  once 
suspected,  upon  reading  the  description,  that  5.  lophantluT 
was  one  of  the  species  introduced  from  Australia.  Upon 
comparing  Dr.  Blaisdeil's  description  with  the  sample 
specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Koebele  fmm  his  first  and  second 
trips  to  Australia,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  identifying  S. 
lophantha  with  the  species  from  Sydney  mentioned  above. 
Scbsequently,  Mr.  D.  W.  Coquillett  sent  me  a  specimen 
recently  captured  near  Los  Angeles  which  fully  confirmed 
this  identification.  Whether  or  not  the  species  has  been 
previously  described  from  Australia,  I  have  no  special 
means  of  knowing,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  among 
those  described  by  Mr.  Blackburn  in  1889  (Trans,  etc.. 
Royal  Society  South  Australia,  XI,  pp.  191-198)  It  is 
closely  allied  to  S  Jagus  Brown,  from  New  Z-aland,  and 
distinguished  therelrom  only  by  its  finer  and  sparser  ely- 
iral  punctuations  and  the  greater  extent  of  the  pale  thoracic 
color. 

Dr.  Blaisdell  does  not  mention  in  his  description  the 
structural  characters  of  the  species,  the  more  important  of 
which  are  as  follows:  Prosternal  lines  long,  straight  and 
converging  slightly  anteriorly;  postmesocoxal  line  slightly 
reascending  externally;  postmetacoxal  line  complete,  al- 
most reaching  the  first  abdominal  suture;  elytral  epipleurae 
horizontal,  reaching  beyond  third  abdominal  segment, 
slightly  concave;  inner  marginal  line  not  leaving  the 
margin. 

The  beetle  and  its  larvs  are  quite  abundant  in  the  Coro- 
nado parks,  according  to  Dr.  Blaisdell;  and  since  it  also 
occurs  near  Los  Angeles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
useful  little  Coccinellid  has  fully  established  itself  in  south- 
ern California. 

Alameda  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  meeting  of  the  Alameda  County  Farmers'  Institute 
to  be  held  at  Niles,  October  isth,  promises  to  be  one  of  un- 
usual interest,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  program  given  below. 
The  institute  is  in  no  way  connected  with  politics,  as  has 
been  often  stated  before,  and  nothing  may  be  discussed 
that  is  not  directly  related  to  farming  matters.  The  con- 
nection with  the  State  University  and  the  readiness  of  the 
Stanford  University  to  help,  enables  the  officers  to  have 
several  trained  specialists  on  the  program,  and,  as  numbers 
of  practical  fruitgrowers  have  agreed  to  assist,  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  to  be  had  for  the  listen- 
ng.  All  the  meetings  are  free,  and  all  farmers  and  others 
are  welcome. 

The  institute  will  be  conducted  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson 
of  the  State  University  and  the  sessions  will  open  at  10  a. 
M.  The  following  is  the  program  for  the  day;  each  subject 
presented  will  be  open  for  disrussion: 

Opening  address,  E.  J.  Wickson;  "Tree  Planting,"  W. 
W.  Brier;  "Fruit  Shipping,"  Thomas  Russel. 

I  P.  .M. — "Insect  Friends,"  Willis  S.  Johnson,  instructor 
of  entomology  at  Stanford  University;  "  Insectivorous 
Birds,"  William  W.  Price,  Palo  Alto;  recitation  H.  Over- 
acker;  "  Scale  Insects,"  C  W.  Woodworth,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  entomology,  State  University. 

7:30  p.  M — "Figs,  their  Hardness  and  Productiveness,'' 
C.  H.  Shinn;  "  Hortirultuie  in  the  Old  World,"  J.  P. 
Smith;  essay,  Mrs.  Fleda  Bunting. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  bring  specimens  of  insects  and  Mr. 
Price  of  birds,  so  that  their  hearers  will  be  enabled  to 
know  by  sight  the  ones  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Shinn  will 
bring  branches  showing  the  effects  of  frost  upon  different 
varieties  of  figs. 

The  last  rails  on  the  Bakersfield  and  San  Miguel  R.  R., 
connecting  with  Asphalto,  were  laid  last  week  The  men 
are  now  ballasting.  Asphalto  is  49  miles  from  Bakersfield. 
The  completion  of  this  road  marks  the  enlargement  of 
what  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  material  interests  of  Kern — 
the  oil  and  asphalt  industry.  The  road  to  market  is  now 
at  their  very  doors  and  prosperity  is  sure  to  attend  them. 
Stevens  station,  16  miles  from  Bakersfield,  will  be  the  ship- 
ping point  for  the  oil,  asphalt,  sulphur,  kaolin  and  other 
minerals  of  the  Hazelton  (Sunset)  district,  as  well  as  of  the 
lands  to  the  south,  and  the  junction  point  of  oil  pipe  lines 
from  that  district.  The  Buena  Vista  Reservoir  railroad, 
with  its  12  miles  of  road  completed,  needs  only  10  miles  to 
form  a  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  world.  Every- 
thing argues  in  favor  of  the  completion  of  this  branch,  as, 
independent  of  the  large  freight  in  oil,  asphalt  and  minerals 
to  come  over  it,  the  cattle,  wool,  sheep,  grain  and  hay  of 
the  San  Emigdio,  La  Carissa  and  other  grants  will  find 
thence  a  convenient  outlet. 
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C^EI^EAb  QrOPS. 


Tbe  World's  Wheat  Crop  This  Year  and  Last. 

Last  season  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  task  of 
correctly  forecasting  the  course  of  prospective  supply  and 
demand  would  be  extremely  difficult,  and  so  it  proved. 
The  record  was  broken  on  several  occasions,  more 
especially  in  the  volume  of  wheat  that  India  and  America 
proved  themselves  capable  of  shipping,  and  on  the  other 
side  in  the  absorption  by  France  and  Germany  of  hitherto 
unheard  of  quantities  of  breadstufJs.  The  variation  in  the 
rate  of  freight,  and  the  extraordinary  depih  to  which  the 
price  of  silver  sank  surpassed  likewise  ail  expectation. 
The  extreme  range  of  freights  from  the  Black  sea  last 
season  exceeded  30s.  per  ton,  in  a  few  extreme  cases  the 
variation  amounted  to  37s.  6d.,  equal  to  8s.  per  qr.  Silver 
fell  to  38d.  per  oz.  from  54d.  per  oz.  in  1890,  which  means 
that  the  British  sovereign  is  capable  now  of  commanding  16 
rupees  worth  of  wheat  compared  with  12  rupees  worth  two 
years  ago,  or  14  rupees  worth  on  an  average  in  recent 
years. 

Such  d  fficuliies  are  not  so  apparent  this  season.  The 
situation  being  in  a  state  of  exceptional  quietude,  one  is 
able  to  take  an  undisturbed  view  around  and  to  build  a 
fabric  of  statistics  upon  a  sound,  if  somewhat  abnormal, 
basis. 

Reckoning  the  cereal  year  from  the  first  August,  1892,  to 
he  31st  July,  1893,  will  avoid  cutting  into  odd  fragments  of 
years.  By  the  ist  August  the  great  crops  of  America 
Russia,  France,  Hungary,  Roumania,  Italy  and  Spain  are 
ns'ially  all  ready  to  come  upon  the  markets,  the  British 
crop  following  as  a  rule  about  a  fortnight  later,  therefore 
the  31st  July  seems  to  be  the  natural  date  upon  which  to 
terminate  the  cereal  year. 

The  first  consideration  must  be  the  state  of  reserves  of 
breadstuffs  in  the  chief  countries,  which  will  be  found  to 
compaie  as  follows  with  a  year  ago: 

,  ist  August  > 

1892.  i89r. 

•America  and  Canada,  bu=hel?          ...  48300,000       31  6jo.ooo 

United  Kingdom   26000,000  12,100,000 

France   lo.noo.ooo  10,000,000 

BelgiuoD,  Germany  and  Hilar.d   5  500,000  12,000,000 

Russian  ports     8,000,000  6,000,000 

Afljat   24000,000  38,000,000 

Total,  bushels  122  800,000       ic  9,700,000 

•Rather  more  po  nt>  counted  now  than  a  year  ago. 

The  agregate  stock  of  wheat  carried  over  into  the  new 
season  this  year  by  several  countries  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
tremely light,  exception  being  made  in  the  cases  of  the  U. 
K.,  France  and  Germany,  where  the  total  this  season  of 
42,000,000  bushels  only  comprises  part  of  the  reserves, 
much,  owing  to  known  causes,  bfing  invisible  at  this  date. 
The  American  stock  being  taken  at  more  points  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  a  fair  comparison  with  last  season's  to<aI, 
the  difTerenr'e  instead  of  being  17,000,000  bushels  should 
only  be  about  9,000,000  bushels.  The  total  of  the  reserves 
of  all  countries,  counting  the  depleted  visible  and  invisible 
stocks  of  such  countries  as  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  etc. — 
without,  however,  saying  anything  of  India,  where  the  de- 
ficiency as  compared  with  last  year  must  amount  to  ten  or 
twenty  million  bushels,  would  probably  be  found  to  be  as 
light  or  lighter  than  a  year  ago. 

On  the  whole  then  it  may  be  placed  on  record  that  the 
reserves  of  old  wheat  on  the  1st  August,  1892,  were  light, 
particular  exception  being  made  in  the  cases  of  the  U.  K., 
France  and  Germany. 

It  would  seem  now  to  be  in  order  to  reckon  up  the  crops 
lately  harvested  and  to  compare  them  »ith  the  yields  of 
last  season,  and  for  present  purposes  it  will  be  better  if  we 
include  in  this  sum  only  those  crops  about  which  rffi:ial 
data  are  obtainable.  The  chief  crops  of  wheat  already 
known  are  the  following: 

1892.  189T. 

U.  S.  A.,  bushels  '495,000,000      6ii  000,000 

Canada   55  000,000  62,000.000 

India   217.000,000  276,000,000 

Fhtnce  +312,000,000  313,000,000 

Aastna-Hungary   ij6,ooo,ooo  168,000.000 

Italy   iiioo'.-oo  138.000000 

Total,  bushels  i.3b6,jo<',ooo  1,468,000,000 

D-ficiency  this  season,  ic3,ooo,ooo  bushels. 
•Preliminary. 

+Likely  to  be  reduced  16,000,000  bushels  at  the  next  count. 

A  deficiency  of  102,000,000  bushels,  or  13.000000  qrs., 
in  the  five  chief  crops  cannot  be  turned  into  surplus  by  any 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  outturn  of  the  remaining 
crops  of  Europe,  not  even  counting  the  Russian.  The 
total  outturn  of  the  crops  of  Russia,  Germany,  Great 
Briiain,  Spain,  Portugal,  etc.,  may  be  estimated  from  com- 
mercial or  semiofficial  returns  as  follows: 


Turkey-in-Av 


1893. 

1891. 

215.000,000 

183,000,000 

100,000,000 

86,000,000 

67.000,000 

73.000,000 

80,000.000 

78.000.000 

52,000,000 

50.000,000 

27,000,000 

34.000,000 

26,ooo,(  o-> 

34.000,000 

13,000,000 

n,o  0.000 

5.000,000 

4,000,000 

19  000,000 

15.000.000 

7  000,000 

5,000  000 

5,000,000 

4,500,000 

5,oof,ooo 

4, 000, coo 

3,500.000 

3,400  000 

4,000.000 

4,000,000 

37  000.000 

33.000. 000 

16  000,000 

15, 000  000 

34,000,000 

44,0c  0  000 

34  000,000 

32  0<  0  '  DO 

749,500,000 

690,90^,oi  0 

a  surplus  compared  with  last  season's  yitld  of  58,000,000 
bushels.  Adding  the  two  totals  together  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing figure  as  representing  the  approximate  yield  of  the 
world's  crop: 

1892.  189T. 

Six  countries — actual  official  returns, 

bushels  1.366,000,000  1,469.000,000 

Remaining  countries  —  unofficial  esti- 
mates, bushels   749,000,000  691,000,000 

Grand  total,  biishels  2,115  000,000  2,160,000,000 

Grand  total,  quartern   264,000,000      3S0  000.000 

N.  B. — It  has  been  thought  best  to  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration altogether  the  crop  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  six  to  fourteen  million  quarters. — 
Corn  Trade  News. 


PQhe  Dairy. 


The  Shorthorn  Dairy  Tust  at  Syracuse. 

Following  is  a  report  of  the  Shorthorn  dairy  contest  at  the  New 
York  Stale  Fdi'-,  Sept.  8  to  I5'h.  The  test  extended  through  two 
days,  the  milk  b^in^  tesfd  by  the  Bibcock  tester.  There  were  five 
entries,  as  (ollows:  G  H.  Bell,  Rome,  Nelly  Bly  3d,  12  years  old; 
A.  Morse,  Oxford.  Maid  o(  Oxford.  9  years  old;  A.  Morse,  Ox  ord, 
M  lid  of  Oxford  5th,  3  years  old;  S.  Spencer  &  Son,  Kiantone,  Fi  1- 
pa^l  7ih.  6  years  old;  S  Spencer  &  Son.  Kiantone.  Kitty  Clay  5  h. 
5  years  o!d.  Spencer  &  -on  withdrew  Kitty  Clay  5th  from  the  con- 
test, as  she  had  been  in  milk  only  one  day  when  the  test  commenced. 


Nelly  Bly  3d  

Fi  Ipail  7lh   . . . 

Maid  ol  Oxford  

Maid  o'  Oxford  51I1. 


Total  milk. 

Total  lbs. 

Lb ozs. 

butter  fats. 

68  14 

2  29 

84  7 

2.63 

62  13 

3.31 

59  12 

2  17 

N  J.  days  cows 
had  been  in 
mi  k. 


42 
29 


74 


In  these  countries,  where  we  have  to  depend  upon  e  ti 
mates  for  the  result  of  the  crops,  it  will  be  seen  that  tt  ere  is 


Spencer  &  Son  were  awarded  first  prizs  on  FiUpail  7th,  and  A. 
Morse  second  on  Maid  of  Oxford. 

The  first-prize  cow  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  gave  5>^ 
pounds  more  milk  in  two  days  than  the  first-prize  cow  ai 
Sacramento,  or,  at  anv  rate,  the  one  that  gave  most  milk, 
and  12  pounds  more  milk  than  the  second  best  at  the  same 
place,  where  the  competition  in  butter  fat  was  very  close, 
Mr.  Peterson's  cow  beating  Mr.  Hill's  by  less  than  3- 100 
of  a  pound  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  of  two  days.  All  three 
of  the  cows  had  been  in  milk  about  th<"  same  length  of  'ime. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  second  best  cow  in  ihe  above 
table,  Maid  of  Oxford,  had  been  in  milk  202  days — 173 
days  longer  than  the  first-prize  cow — for  which,  undei 
present  rules,  no  allowance  is  made,  otherwise  Maid  of  Ox- 
ford might  have  been  considered  to  be  the  best  cow. 

This  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  corrected  in  some  way, 
and  we  would  respectfully  s'lggest  that  the  Board  of  Di 
rectors  of  the  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  take  the 
matter  into  consideration  before  another  show  season.  As 
it  is  now,  it  looks  too  much  like  giving  a  premium  to  the 
man  who  manages,  whether  by  chance  or  otherwise,  to 
have  his  cows  calving  juat  at  the  right  time  for  doing  their 
best  at  fair-time. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  so  long  as  the  premiums  are 
awarded  as  at  present,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  credit 
due  to  men  who  do  manage  to  have  their  best  cows  calving 
about  the  time  there  will  be  most  profit  derived  from  them 
in  any  way  they  may  see  fit. 

The  plan  adopted  at  the  London  Dairy  Show  (England) 
is  to  count  one  point  for  every  ten  days  sin'-e  calving  after 
the  first  20  days;  one  point  for  each  pound  of  milk  a  day; 
twenty  points  for  each  pound  of  fat,  and  four  points  for 
each  pound  of  solids  other  than  fat  per  day.  When  the 
milk  contains  less  than  three  per  cent  of  fat,  ten  points  are 
deducted. 

By  referring  to  the  performances  of  the  prize  cows  at  the 
last  London  Dairy  show,  held  in  1890,  we  find  that  the 
three  cows  with  the  greatest  number  of  points  were  Short- 
horns, the  best  of  th^m  giving  2  26  pounds  of  fat  and  5  17 
pounds  of  casein,  etc.,  in  one  day.  The  next  best  in  solids 
was  a  Guernsey  cow  with  2  pounds  fat  and  4  40  pounds 
casein,  etc. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  this  latter  bred  of  cows  ought  to 
stand  higher  in  the  estimation  of  dairymen,  and  cannot 
think  how  it  is  that  bulls  of  the  breed  have  not  been  more 
sought  after.  Besides  having  a  reputation  for  giving  rich 
milk  and  a  good  quantity  of  it,  the  cows  have  fair  size  and 
weight  of  carcass,  big  enough  for  ordinary  dairy  purposes 
under  the  management  generally  accorded  them  on  butter 
and  cheese  dairies. 

The  quantity  of  solids  in  the  milk  at  the  London  Dairy 
Show  is  obtained  by  analysi<=,  which  method  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  correct;  but  even  in  this,  "doctors  diflfer," 
as  an  instance  of  which  we  quote  a  case  from  TAe  Dairy 
(English),  which  says: 

A  case  of  remarkable  interest  10  dairy  people  was  heard  at  West- 
minster Police  Court,  London.  Briefly  the  facts  were  as  follows: 
A  Mr.  Wright  was  charged  with  abstraction  of  cream  from  milk. 
The  prosecuting  analyst  swore  positively  that  at  least  12  per  cent  ol 
cream  had  been  abstracted,  the  defending  analyst  stated  that  the 
milk  might  be  t  ure,  though  poor,  and  lastly  Somerset  House  analysts 
!aid  it  was  on'y  5  p>?r  cen'  deficient  in  fat.  Beyond  these  grave  dis- 
agreements. It  (uriher  appeared  that  me  analyst  fixed  pure  mi'k  at 
3  per  cpnt  (at,  at  the  sam»  time  condemning  the  S  merset  House 
analysis  as  useless,  while  the  other  fixed  Ihe  limit  at  2}^  percent. 
The  case  ended  in  the  dismissal  of  the  summons  with  costs;  inde-d. 
the  only  way  in  which  it  cou  d  end.  Now,  this  case  reveals  a  condi- 
tion ol  things  which  most  closely  ;^fT  cts  all  who  deal  with  milk,  either 
as  buyers  or  sellers.  It  clearly  shows  that  any  one  ol  us  is  exposed 
to  the  darger  of  having  our  character  for  commercial  honesty  weighed 
in  a  balance  which  gives  results  widely  varying  according  to  the 
hand  that  support;  it. 

The  above  i<i,  briefly,  an  example  on  the  difficulty  of  de- 
t'cting  added  water  to  milk.  It  is  well  known  that  there 
is  pure  milk,  straight  from  the  cow,  that  falls  below  the 
standard  for  purity  without  water  being  added,  while  there 
are  cows  that  give  milk  far  above  the  standard  quality,  say 
12  per  cent  solids,  which  will  bear  some  considerable  dilu- 
tion and  yet  be  of  better  average  quality  than  the  pure, 
psor  milk.  Poor  cows  and  poor  feed  will  make  an  inferior 
quality  of  milk  without  the  aid  of  the  pump-handle. 


Oregon  Dairymen's  Association. 

Our  sister  State  has  taken  a  step  in  advance  of  us.  While 
California  organized  a  State  Dairymen's  Association  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  it  was  allowed  to  lapse  into  innocuous 
desuetude.  Oregon  takes  a  fresh  start  and  will  probably 
hold  to  it,  and  perhaps  California  will  revive  by  the  force  of 
so  good  an  example. 

The  Rural  Northwest  states  that  a  meeting  of  dairymen 
was  held  at  the  institute  tent  at  the  State- Fair  grounds  at 
Salem,  Wednesday  evening,  Sept.  14th,  for  the  purpose  of 
eflfectirg  an  organization  of  a  State  Dairymen's  Association. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Schmidt  spoke  briefly  but  forcibly  of  the  neg- 
lected and  critical  condition  of  the  dairy  interests  of  the 
State;  of  the  large  importations  of  Eastern  butter,  the  high 
price  of  winter  butter  in  this  section  and  the  necessity  and 
propriety  of  fostering  and  developing  this  home  industry. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  woik  there  is  for  an  organization  of 
this  kind  to  do,  and  called  a  vote  upon  the  question  of  or- 
ganizing, which  resulted  unanimously  in  favor  of  such  an 
organization. 

Articles  of  association  were  then  adopted. 

The  matter  of  electing  officers  being  in  order,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Schmidt,  in  an  eloquent  manner,  placed  in  nomination 
Hon.  J.  B  Looni  y,  of  Jtflferson,  as  a  man  eminently  fitted 
lor  the  position  of  president.  Mr.  Looney  was  unanimously 
elected.  The  other  officers  elected  were  as  follows:  Vice- 
president,  Geo.  W.  We.  ks,  of  Howell;  treasurer.  Warren 
Cran«ton,  of  Salem;  Secretary,  H.  M.  Williamson,  of  the 
Rural  Northwest,  Portland. 

In  consideiation  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
dairying  by  Col  T.  R.  Cornelius,  of  Cornelius,  who  was  not 
only  a  pioneer  in  the  settlement  of  Oregon,  but  has  also 
been  a  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  modern  dairy  n  e  h  ds 
of  Oregon,  he  was,  by  unanimous  vote,  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  association.  The  convention  then  ad- 
j  lUined 
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Sheep  on  Foothill  Slopes  and  Monntain  Meadows. 

Hu  Maxwell  writes  for  the  Fresno  Expositor  an  article 
on  the  above  subject  which  contains  many  indications  of 
close  observation  and  logical  deduction.  This  point  will  be 
conceded,  we  think,  by  all  who  follow  the  writer.  Whether 
the  injury  done  is  more  or  less  desirable  than  the  alterna- 
tive he  presents  in  his  closing  sentence,  will  find  answer 
according  to  individual  interest  and  inclination.  The  arti- 
cle is  certainly  very  interesting: 

The  effects  of  the  sheep  on  the  physical  geography  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  is  seen  mostly  in  the  lower  ridges 
among  the  foothills. 

The  testimony  of  others  must  be  taken  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  full  knowledge  of  what  this  tffict  is;  for  a  person  in 
traveling  through  the  foothills  may  observe  the  present  con- 
dition ot  the  land,  but  he  cannot  know  in  what  manner  the 
present  diflfers  from  the  past  unless  he  can  remember  many 
years,  or  unless  he  is  told  by  those  who  can  remember. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  custom  of  pasturing 
sheep  on  the  countty  has  had  the  effect  of  changing  the 
condition  of  things  very  materially  from  what  it  was  30  or 
40  years  ago,  before  the  herds  of  sheep  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  country. 

Old  men  say  that  many  years  ago  the  wild  grasses  and 
weeds  grew  much  more  luxuriantly  among  the  foothills,  be- 
low the  region  of  the  pines,  than  is  now  the  case.  It  is 
said  that  the  ground  was  well  covered  with  a  growth  that 
protected  the  soil  from  the  excessive  washings  of  rains. 
The  roots  formed  something  of  a  matting  beneath,  and 
held  the  sand  and  the  gravel  and  the  vegetable  mold  to- 
gether, and  the  rains  of  winter  had  far  less  effect  than  now 
in  washing  the  soil  down. 

But  with  the  coming  of  sheep  in  such  vast  herds  this 
wild  grass  and  weeds  were  in  a  measure  destroyed.  The 
continued  pasturage  of  so  many  flocks  eat  up  the  verdure 
and  trampled  it  down,  until  at  the  present  day  the  growth 
is  much  less  than  formerly. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  work  of  the  sheep  in  destroying; 
and  hindering  the  grass  is  that  they  eat  the  seed  in  the 
summer  that  should  remain  for  the  rains  and  then  sprout 
and  grow.  But  sheep  not  only  nibble  the  ripened  pods 
and  heads  from  the  grasses  and  plants,  but  they  often  lick 
up  the  seeds  that  have  already  fallen  to  the  ground. 

The  effect  of  this  in  any  one  year  may  not  be  so  much, 
but  when  it  is  continued  season  affr  season  for  20  or  30 
years,  it  must  have  more  or  less  effect  in  killing  out  and 
destroying  certain  kinds  of  grasses  and  plants  that  depend 
upon  seed  for  their  propagation  and  existence.  People  say 
that  many  hillsides  are  now  barren,  which  formerly  were 
covered  in  winter  with  green,  and  in  summer  with  dry 
vegetation. 

The  result  of  this  denudation  is  easily  understood.  The 
dashing  rains  of  the  winter  wash  the  loosened  and  unpro- 
tected soil  down  into  the  gullies  and  the  little  valleys.  B^ 
this  means  the  hillsides  are  rendered  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive, and  the  grass,  deprived  of  the  fettile  soil,  becomes 
more  and  more  scattering,  and  less  and  less  luxuriant. 

It  is  a  habit  of  sheep  in  their  wanderings  through  a  hilly 
country  to  travel  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  rather  than 
up  and  down.  By  so  doing  they  trample  paths,  one  above 
another,  running  in  horizontal  and  parallel  terraces.  The 
appearance  of  a  hillside  thus  trampled  is  that  of  a  series  of 
benches,  one  above  another. 

When  the  rains  of  winter  come,  these  paths  collect  the 
waters  until  it  oveiflows  into  the  next  path  below,  and  on 
down,  from  one  to  another,  until  it  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  hill;  and  the  result  is  that  a  gully  is  soon  cut  down  the 
side  of  the  hill. 

It  is  a  natural  result  that  these  gullies  constantly  grow 
deeper.    When  once  begun,  they  always  increase.  Every 
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rain  washes  soil,  sand  and  gravel  from  their  banks,  and  a 
small  euUy  soon  becomes  a  large  one.  ^     .  , 

This  is  seen  mostly  aoiong  the  foothills.  Farther  back 
in  the  mountains  there  usually  are  so  many  large  rocks  m 
the  soil  that  sheep  are  unibl^  n  tramp  these  parallel  palhs, 
and  even  if  they  could  do  so,  the  rocks  would  hinder  the 
washing  of  gullies,  except  in  a  few  cases  here  and  there, 
where  the  conditions  were  favorable. 

But  while  the  pastuiageof  the  large  bands  of  sheep 
have  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  destroymg  or  hin- 
dering the  growth  of  wild  grasses,  yet,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  the  sheep  are  responsible  for  the  spread  of  a  grass 
that  is  of  more  value  than  any  of  the  grasses  destroyed. 

This  is  alfiltria,  commonly  called  by  its  abbreviated 
name  "fileree."  This  grass  is  not  a  native  of  California. 
It  was  most  probably  brought  here  from  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe-  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  here  when 
the  Spanish  first  came. 

Its  spread  over  the  country  is  somewhat  remarkable; 
and,  while  many  agencies  were  instrumental  in  causing  its 
spread,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  sheep  did  the  most. 
Without  them,  this  grass  would  not  have  been  so  universal 
as  it  is  now. 

Sheep  carried  away  the  alfileria  seed  in  their  wool  from 
one  place  to  another.  If  a  band  of  sheep  would  sleep  one 
night  in  the  ripened  alfileria,  their  wool  would  be  laden 
with  the  seed,  and  for  the  next  few  days,  or  perhaps  for 
the  next  two  months,  they  would  drop  the  seed  along  all 
the  paths  they  might  travel. 

By  this  means  the  grass  has  been  scattered  over  all  the 
hills,  and  as  far  into  the  mountains  as  it  can  grow. 
Bunches  of  it  may  be  found  far  back  in  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  along  the  sheep  trails  where  the  soi  is  such  that 
it  can  grow.  A  few  patches  of  it  may  bs  found  almost  to 
the  summits. 

If  a  person  is  looking  for  the  eflficts  of  sheep  m  the 
mountains,  beyond  the  foothills,  the  most  visible  effects 
will  be  seen  in  the  meadows. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  constant  pasturing 
of  sheep  has  injured  these  meadows  a  gteat  deal,  and  has 
brought  about  a  change  by  no  means  theoretical. 

In  some  of  these  meadows  the  grass  is  almost  destroyed 
by  the  constant  nibbling  and  the  incessant  trampling  of  the 
herds.  The  summers  are  short,  and  it  naturally  requires 
about  the  whole  of  it  for  the  grass  to  grow  and  mature, 
even  if  it  is  not  interfered  with.  Then,  when  it  is  in- 
cessantly nibbled  off  by  the  ever-hungry  herds,  it  cannot 
mature,  and  it  must  grow  from  the  root,  if  at  all,  for  no 
seeds  are  ripened.  In  one  or  two  seasons  perhaps  no  bad 
results  might  be  seen,  but  in  the  course  of  a  large  number 
of  successive  years  the  effect  must  be  that  the  grass  will  be 
killed. 

In  some  meadows,  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  the  grass  is 
now  about  destroyed.  In  others,  where  the  swampy  nature 
of  the  ground  keeps  the  sheep  off  till  late  in  the  season, 
the  growth  of  vegetation  has  not  suffered  so  much. 

Persons  acquainted  in  the  mountains  many  years  ago, 
before  the  sheep  were  taken  there,  say  that  in  the  meadows 
the  grass  and  weeds  were  waist  deep. 

I) ier  could  hide  in  the  tall  vegetation;  but  now,  where 
the  sheep  have  been,  the  growth  is  seldom  rank  enough  to 
hide  a  rabbit.  The  principal  source  of  food  for  the  sheep 
1=  in  these  meadows  and  around  the  borders,  and  the  sheep 
make  their  rendezvous  there  in  the  summer,  and  the  grass 
cannot  but  suffer  in  consequence.  The  snow  disappears 
from  the  meadows  earlier  than  from  the  face  of  the  higher 
mountains,  and  of  course  the  feed  is  found  earliest  there. 

A  few  remnants  may  be  found  here  and  there  to  show 
what  the  primiiive  condition  of  the  mountain  meadows  was 
before  the  coming  of  the  sheep.  Here  and  there  among 
the  more  rugged  mountains  a  small  meadow  may  be  found, 
so  surrounded  by  cliffi  and  precipices  that  the  sheep  cannot 
get  into  it.  Here  the  grass  and  weeds  still  grow  luxivi- 
antly,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make  way 
across  the  meadows  on  foot,  on  account  of  the  deep  tangled 
grass  and  weeds. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  all  the  mountain  meadows  were 
in  that  condition  bsfore  the  coming  of  the  sheep;  but  these 
meadows  still  remaining  in  their  primitive  condition  are 
very  few,  for  so  many  are  the  sheep  in  the  mountains,  and 
so  persistent  do  the  herders  search  for  feed,  that  no  meadow 
escapes,  unless,  as  already  said,  it  is  so  situated  that  the 
sheep  cannot  reach  i'. 

It  is  an  interesting  study,  when  one  of  these  few  remain- 
ing patches  is  found,  to  consider  the  original  condition  of 
the  fi.ie  mountain  meadows  with  a  growth  of  vegetation 
which,  in  the  short  summer,  almost  equaled  the  verdure  of 
the  tropics.  Undisturbed  by  man,  the  deer  were  plentiful, 
and  it  is  said  that  in  the  early  times,  a  person  who  would 
come  suddenly  ap^n  one  of  these  meadows  often  could  see 
several  deer  running  off. 

It  the  national  park  should  be  made,  and  the  country  re- 
stored to  nature,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  time 
these  meadows  would  regain  their  former  state  and  be  over- 
grown with  tall  grass,  and  there  would  be  plenty  of  deer 
among  them.  The  few  bears  still  in  the  mountains  would 
bj  given  a  chance  for  empire  again,  and  in  the  course  of 
years  these  beasts  would  be  plentiful  once  more  if  hunters 
would  let  them  alone. 

With  the  sheep  removed  from  the  ranges  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  some  changes 
wou'd  take  place.  The  meadows  and  some  of  the  ridges 
would  gradually  regain  at  least  a  portion  of  their  lost  vege- 
tation. Wild  game  would  increase  in  numbers.  Many  of 
the  trails  would  grow  up  and  disappear.  By  the  aid  of  the 
fish  commission,  miny  of  the  streams — perhaps  all  the  large 
ones — would  be  stocked  with  fi^h,  and  the  country  would 
be  one  of  the  finest  fishing  regions  in  the  world.  Soldiers, 
rangers  and  other  government  employes  would  stand  guard 
at  every  path,  and  in  order  to  hunt  in  the  national  park  a 
person  would  require  a  pass  or  permit,  like  those  required 
in  order  to  hunt  in  European  forests. 

The  sheep  would  be  gone,  and  whether  the  rivers  would 
carry  down  more  water  in  the  late  summer  than  they  do 
now,  and  whether  the  snow  would  be  deeper  and  longer 
than  at  present;  whether  the  forest  fires  would  do  less  dam- 


age than  now;  and  whether  the  hunting  of  deer  and  bear 
would  be  as  profitable  then  as  the  herding  of  sheep  is  now; 
and  whether  the  presence  of  soldiers  on  every  mountain- 
path  is  a  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  —all  of 
these  matters  are  open  for  discussion  by  the  friends  and 
foes  of  the  national  park  reserve.   
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Weaning  Foals. 

It  is  now  about  the  time  of  year  that  most  of  the  colts 
bred  by  farmers  are  weaned  from  the  mares.  This  should 
always  be  brought  about  gradually,  and  can  be  done  with- 
out inconvenience,  in  the  case  of  working  mares,  by  keep- 
ing the  colts  in  the  stable  during  the  time  the  mares  are  at 
work. 

It  is  a  regular  practice  with  some  farmers  to  let  the  foals 
run  with  the  mares  while  at  work,  a  custom  which  has  not 
the  approval  of  our  most  successful  horsebreeders. 

It  is  better  for  the  mare,  and  also  better  for  the  foal,  that 
the  latter  should  be  left  at  home  in  a  suitable  boxstall,  with 
a  little  choice  food  to  nibble  at  as  inclination  prompts. 

Bifore  being  weaned  they  should  be  taught  to  lead, 
which  is  really  very  little  trouble  when  they  are  so  young. 
We  have  seen  some  otherwise  good  horsemen  put  a  halter 
on  to  a  colt  and  try  to  l»ad  him  at  once,  but  this  often  re- 
sults in  the  colt  throwing  himself  about  a  good  deal  and 
sometimes  going  over  b.ackward,  at  great  risk  of  injury; 
in  fact,  we  once  came  upon  one  that  had  been  b  idly  stunned 
by  falling  on  the  back  of  its  head.  Two  men  had  at- 
tempted to  lead  it,  after  the  manner  named,  at  the  risk  of 
its  life. 

In  our  experience,  the  best  way  is  to  first  tie  them  se- 
curely in  a  well-bedded  stall,  taking  care  that  everything, 
halter,  rope,  etc.,  is  strong  and  secure;  then  make  fast  be- 
fore the  colt  has  a  chan  e  to  feel  that  it  is  tied,  so  that,  on 
the  first  pull,  nothing  is  likely  to  give  way. 

Let  him  pull  as  much  as  he  will  (taking  care  that  he  is  so 
tied  that  he  cannot  hurt  himself)  and  as  long  as  he  wants 
to.  Some  colts  will  give  in  after  taking  two  or  three  good 
pulls  on  the  halter;  others,  again,  may  prove  obstinate, 
and  will  try  more  and  longer.  In  any  case,  it  is  just  as 
well  to  leave  them  tied  24  hours  before  attempting  to  lead 
them,  and  some  that  we  have  seen  left  tied  for  two  whole 
days  never  pulled  on  the  rope  when  taken  out  to  be  led. 
Some  trouble  should  also  be  taken  to  let  them  know  that 
there  is  nothing  to  hurt  them,  by  miking  friends  and 
handling  them  as  soon  as  they  have  done  the  worst  of  the 
pulling.  Cohs  treated  in  this  way  will  seldom,  if  ever, 
afterward  pull  on  a  rope,  either  when  being  led  or  in  the 
stall,  and  those  raised  on  work  mires  are  generally  made 
tractable  through  the  handling  they  get  when  around  the 
stable,  and  are  ever  afterward  ready  to  be  caught  and  led 
when  and  wherever  one  wants  them,  a  most  convenient 
feature  connected  with  early  halter-breaking,  which  some 
farmers  are  liable  to  neglect. 

In  the  meantime  the  feeding  of  the  colt  will  have  been 
attended  to  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  feel  the  loss  of  its 
mother's  milk  when  entirely  separated  from  her.  A  good 
deal  depends  on  the  first  year's  feeding  for  developing  the 
good  points  in  a  colt;  that  is,  he  should  be  well  fed  from 
weaning  time  till  there  is  good  grass  to  turn  him  into,  and 
on  which  alone  a  good  growth  will' be  kept  up  till  he  is  a 
year  and  a  half  old,  when  a  second  winter  of  his  life  will 
be  upon  him,  during  which  he  should  be  kept  growing 
by  suitable  feeding  till  another  grass  season  comes  round. 
Any  check  in  the  growth  by  stinted  feeding  can  never  be 
truly  recovered;  it  is  only  by  continuous  growth  that  per- 
fect development  of  bone  and  muscle  can  be  obtained. 

When  on  pasture,  the  feet  wi'.l  have  to  be  attended  to 
occasionally,  as  the  hoofs  are  liable  to  break,  crack  or  split, 
and  the  projecting  pieces  should  be  cut  off  before  further 
injury  is  done.  Sometimes  a  split  occurs  near  the  heel, 
which,  if  not  attended  to  in  time,  may  break  right  up  into 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  foot.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  ad- 
vantages of  early  handling  will  be  appreciated  on  both 
sides. 

We  have  more  than  once  seen  the  feet  of  colts  held  up 
while  a  split  piece  of  hoof,  near  the  heel,  has  been  cut  off 
with  a  small,  fine-toothed  saw — a  tool  that  all  stockmen 
should  keep  by  them,  for  it  is  equally  useful  in  cutting  the 
feet  of  cattle  when  they  become  in  any  way  deformed  or 
out  of  shape. 

Colts  that  have  been  treated  on  the  lines  indicated  will 
cause  little  trouble  when  old  enough  to  be  put  to  work; 
they  merely  want  to  be  taught,  not  broke. 


The  Male. 

The  mule  has  an  important  place  in  California  agricul- 
ture, and  in  the  rather  delicate  work  of  cultivation  in  or- 
chard and  vineyard  stands  especially  high.  The  following 
from  the  Farmer's  Rer'teui  will  therefore  be  read  with  wide 
interest: 

The  hybrid  animal  which  is  part  horse  and  part  ass 
evinces,  more  than  any  other  such  cross  perhaps,  all  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  both  the  parents.  He  has 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  horse,  some,  however,  being 
modified  by  the  interfering  tendency  of  those  of  the  ass. 
Thus  he  has  the  strength,  size  and  form,  with  much  of  the 
sagacity  and  docility  of  the  dam,  and  the  obstinacy,  in  good 
as  well  as  bad,  of  the  sire,  with  his  hardiness,  longevity, 
surefootedness,  untiring  patience  and  robust  constitution. 
A  mule  is  said  and  thought  to  be  extremely  obstinate,  pro- 
verbially so;  but  this  quality  in  this  animal  has  its  most 
useful  development,  for  to  it  is  due  the  fact  that  a  mule 
never  balks,  but  persists  in  pulling  until  he  lies  down  for 
inability  to  u-e  another  muscle.  It  begins  work  earlier 
and  continues  longer  by  several  years  than  a  horse;  it  is 
rarely  ever  sick,  and,  generally,  unless  wofuUy  misused, 


has  nothing  the  matter  with  it  from  the  time  it  begins  to 
work  at  three  years  old  until  it  is  discarded  at  the  age  of 
40.  Mules  have  been  known  to  live  and  work  more  thm 
40  or  JO  years  without  any  rest  by  summer-pasturing,  but 
constant  tugging  of  heavy  loads  on  mountain-roads  through- 
out the  entire  years.  Their  digestion  is  remarkably  strong, 
and  their  appetite  is  easily  satisfied.  In  the  absence  of  its 
usual  corn  and  blade  fodder,  it  will  most  contentedly  make 
a  meal  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  cut  for  the  purpose  on  the  road- 
side, where  the  driver  camps  at  night  after  25  miles  of 
heavy  pulling,  wi'h  no  bed  but  the  ground  and  no  roof  but 
the  starry  infinite  above.  In  cold  and  heat,  rain  or  snow, 
in  mud  or  over  rocks,  it  wends  its  way  without  a  break  or 
an  objection,  and  brays  for  its  coarse  fodder  and  eats  it 
with  excellent  appetite  wherever  it  may  stop  for  its  short 
rest.  The  mule  is  no  racer,  but  it  may  be  trained,  says 
Henry  Stewart  in  American  Agriculturist,  to  travel  under 
the  saddle  or  in  light  harness  at  a  very  good  speed,  and  it 
will  maintain  its  pace  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  with  more 
steadiness  than  a  horse.  Its  compact  build  makes  it  the 
best  pack  animal.  The  horse  is  the  more  luxurious  animal 
and  more  human  in  its  disposition.  Its  nerves  are  more 
acute,  it  has  higher  instincts,  and  is  more  refined.  It  is 
kinder  in  disposition,  and  is  more  easily  and  strongly  at- 
tached to  its  keeper  and  owner,  who  uses  it  kindly.  It  can 
make  a  more  vigorous  effort  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
but  cannot  maintain  a  slow,  dogged  energy  like  the  mule. 
It  requires  more  food,  and  that  of  a  better  quality  for  these 
reasons.  Where  quick  work  for  a  short  time  is  wanted, 
the  horse  beats  the  mule;  but  for  the  slow  draft  and  un- 
changing toil,  the  m  lie  is  the  more  useful.  A  mule  is  kept 
one-half  more  cheaply  than  a  horse.  It  may  be  fed  on 
blade  fodder  and  a  few  ears  of  corn  day  after  day  without 
any  change,  and  will  do  more  work  on  this  coarse  fare 
than  a  horse  of  200  pounds  more  weight.  This  character 
is  so  well  fixed  that  in  the  South,  where  all  the  h.ird  work 
is  done  by  mule.s,  a  mule  of  1000  pound-;  is  worih  $100  or 
$150  more  than  a  horse  of  the  same  weight,  and  for  smaller 
animals  the  difference  in  value  is  $50  in  favor  of  the  mule. 
For  a  few  years  past  I  have  been  rearing  young  mules  and 
horses,  and  while  the  colts  get  the  best  hay  and  more  grain, 
the  mules  get  corn  fodder,  the  coarse  hay  and  few  com 
ears.  An  accurate  account  of  the  cost  of  feeding  the  two 
kinds  of  animals  up  to  three  years  old  shows  that  the  mule 
may  be  reared  for  half  the  cost  of  a  horse  colt.  A  pair  of 
small  mules  cost  me  less  than  $20  a  year  for  the  two  years 
they  were  fed,  and  they  lived  during  the  summers  in  a 
wood  lot,  and  cost  nothing  for  their  pasture.  A  mule  will 
live  where  a  horse  will  starve,  and,  when  out  of  work,  en- 
joys the  coarse  feeding  of  the  woods.  When  the  horses 
come  to  the  gate  and  wait  to  be  brought  home  for  their 
feed,  the  mules  have  to  be  hunted  up.  and  bells  are  put  on 
them  so  that  they  may  be  found.  On  the  whole,  I  am  very 
sure  that  a  pair  of  mules  will  do  twice  as  much  work  as  a 
pair  of  horses  the  same  size,  or  somewhat  larger,  at  half 
the  cost  of  feed  and  other  expenses.  This  takes  into  ac- 
count the  feeding,  the  work  and  the  longer  life.  Much  is 
said  about  the  ill-nature  of  a  mule.  This  is  undeserved. 
Its  frequent  viciousness  is  taught  to  it  by  ill-treatment  and 
general  bad  management.  A  mule  will  never  kick  unless 
it  has  been  taught,  except  in  frolicking  when  young.  It  H 
really  affectionate  and  good  natured,  and  when  otherwise 
it  gives  only  what  it  gets.  When  kindly  treated  from  the 
first  by  those  who  rear  it,  the  mule  will  bs  kind,  docile  and 
even  aff;ctionate.  It  will  not  be  so  demonstrative  of  iti 
ifiection  as  a  horse  as  kindly  trained,  but  it  will  show  its 
good  nature  in  its  own  more  sober  manner.  The  horse  is 
a  subject  for  the  poet,  the  mule  for  the  man  whose  life  is 
spent  with  a  freight-wagon  or  a  plow  before  him. 


©HE  3^PIARY. 


Notes  From  the  Oak  Leaf  Apiary. 

GRizzLy  Flats,  El  Dorado  Co. 

To  THE  Editor:— To  day,  September  17th,  I  extracted 
all  the  upper  stories  of  the  hives  at  the  Oak  Leaf  Apiary. 
Honey,  I,  believe,  is  coming  in  more  rapidly  than  at  any 
other  time  this  season.  What  honey  is  being  gathered  now 
is  beautifully  clear  in  color,  of  an  exquisite  flavor,  and 
great  density— in  fact,  some  of  it  is  pretty  hard  to  throw 
out  of  the  combs.  I  think  our  honey-flow  here  will  con- 
tinue until  the  latter  part  of  October;  and  if  the  rainy  sea- 
son holds  off  long  enough,  probably  well  into  November. 

The  honeydew  will  furnish  most  surplus  after  October. 
This  year,  here  in  the  upper  Sierras,  we  have  had  almost  a 
continual  honey-flow,  from  early  in  the  spring  until  the 
present  date,  Sept.  17th.  So  far  I  have  extracted  sue 
times,  and  may  extract  again  next  month  if  the  honey  is 
not  too  dense.  t  u  _ 

I  increased  my  colonies  very  little  this  year,  but  I  nave 
them  in  splendid  condition  for  rapid  honey-gathering.  I 
think  sometimes  that  in  certain  localities  where  large  num- 
bers of  bees  are  kept,  that  one  half  of  the  number  of 
colonies  would  gather  all  the  surplus  honey;  and  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  they  can  do  it,  bee-keep'ng  will  become  more 
profltable.  I  am  certain  that  where  500  colonies  of  bees 
are  kept  in  one  apiary,  as  is  the  case  in  many  southern 
California  locations,  that  250  colonies  will  gather  all  tue 
surplus  honey,  if  rightly  managed.  Too  many  bee  locations 
are  overstocked,  and  hence  the  poor  yields  from  season  to 
season.  Generally  speaking,  one-half  the  bees  in  Califor- 
nia, or  colonies  rather,  that  are  kept  in  apiaries  of  over  200 
colonies  will  be  found  to  do  the  work  better  ana 
cheaper  than  the  full  number  of  colonies  at  present  em- 
ployed. 1  do  not  think  that  I  shall  ever  keep  over  100 
colonies  in  any  location,  no  matter  how  good  it  may  be. 

What  is  needed  and  what  we  want  is  this;  hives  that  are 
made  so  as  to  facilitate  manipulation,  and  powerful  colonies 
that  are  kept  at  their  greatest  energies  of  honey-gathering 
and  comb-building;  this  is  accomplished  by  always  keeping 
an  empty  space,  (the  size  of  one  frame,)  in  the  center 
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each  story,  on  the  hives  and  in  the  brood  apartment  also. 
(I  am  speaking  ot  working  for  extracted  honey). 

When  the  combs  are  ready  to  seal,  extract  all  the  honey 
out  of  them.  When  the  center  frames  are  two-thirds  drawn 
out  or  finiihed,  remove  from  the  brond  apartment  and 
place  overhead  in  the  upper  stories.  The  center  frames 
of  the  upper  story  can  also  be  removed  to  the  side,  and 
empty  frames  inserted  where  these  were  taken  from. 
Bees,  to  be  kept  at  their  high  pressure  mark,  must  be  kept 
always  comb-building,  and  have  plenty  of  empty  combs  to 
store  their  honey  in.  By  having  them  industriously  em- 
ployed in  building  out  their  center  combs,  all  season  long, 
their  comb-buiidmg  instinct  is  gratified, and  the  abundance 
of  empty  combs  present  after  each  extracting,  stimulates 
them  to  to  greater  exertions  in  refilling  them  again,  so  that 
they  are  kept  extremely  busy  all  the  time.  Do  not  give 
bees  a  chance  to  loaf  by  allowing  the  hive  to  become  too 
crowded  with  honey. 

When  running  (or  comb-honey,  be  on  the  lookout  when 
the  first  set  of  sections  are  two-thirds  full,  for  then  is  the 
time  to  insert  a  new  case  filled  with  primed  foundation  sec- 
tions. It  is  hardly  advisable  to  let  comb-honey  remain  too 
long  on  the  hive,  as  it  soon  becomes  travel  stained  bv  the 
bees.  S.  L.  Watkins. 


J^UR/cL  ImPR0VE>1ENT. 


How  to  Beautify  Country  Roads. 

By  C.  L.  Hanson  before  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Chlno. 

The  people  of  California  are  just  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  avenue  and  street  planting  is  a  necessity  as  well  as  a 
public  benefit.  There  are  few  coun  ries,  if  any,  in  the 
world  that  are  making  such  rapid  strides  as  California  is 
to-day.  Yet,  if  one  only  pauses  for  a  moment  and  thinks 
what  a  great  transformation  could  be  made  if  the  work  of 
street-p'anting  was  followed  in  a  more  business-like  and 
systematic  manner,  it  would  not  be  long  before  our  streets 
and  highways  would  be  continuous  stretches  of  cooling  and 
inviting  shade,  instead  of  the  glaring  and  dusty  wastes  they 
are  at  present.  If  people  would  first  study  tiie  nature  of 
their  soil  and  allow  for  climatic  conditions  of  their  particu- 
lar locality,  there  would  be  fewer  disappointments. 

There  are  many  trees  that  grow  in  our  eastern  States 
that  will  do  equally  as  well  here  in  Caliiornia,  and  after  all 
what  more  beautiful  sight  is  there  than  the  fine  old  hard 
and  soft  maples,  English  and  American  elms,  that  make 
our  eastern  cities  so  attractive?  Many  people  suppose 
these  varieties  do  not  succeed  in  this  country,  but  I  have 
proved  otherwise  by  practical  experience.  While  there  are 
certain  varieties  which  we  all  know  do  well  here,  yet  there 
is  no  necessity  for  us  to  be  tied  down  to  a  few  when  we 
have  so  many  beau  iful  shade  trees  to  choose  from,  all  of 
which  succeed  equally  as  well. 

The  united  action  of  people  in  a  scattered  locality  can 
accomplish  wonders  if  only  pursued  systematically.  Let  us 
take  into  consideration  even  the  common  blue  gum  or  euca- 
lyptus, its  wonderful  growth  and  very  moderate  cost,  often 
not  exceeding  a  cent  per  plant;  also  our  peppers,  grevillias, 
pines,  Texas  umbrellas,  and  many  other  sorts  equally  suit- 
able for  street  planting,  and  compare  the  first  cost  of  them 
with  the  horse  chestnut,  maple,  and  general  variety  that  go 
to  make  up  the  list  of  eastern  and  foreign  trees,  we  find  we 
are  indeed  favored  both  in  the  number  of  varieties  suitable 
as  well  as  the  first  cost.  Why,  therefore,  should  we  not 
have  the  finest  and  best  kept  avenues  and  streets  in  the 
world  ? 

One  of  the  chief  things  which  strikes  the  traveler  from 
California  as  he  journeys  through  the  older  countries,  En- 
gland, France,  Belgium,  and  I  may  say  the  greater  part  of 
the  European  continent,  is  the  great  attention  paid  to  the 
planting  of  the  highways.  While  we  cannot  but  admire 
their  beautiful  edifices,  ancient  structures,  cathedrals,  etc., 
yet  their  cities  would  be  homely  enough  were  it  not  for  the 
attention  bestowed  on  their  beautiful  parks,  grand  boule- 
vards and  fine  streets,  all  planted  and  carid  for  at  immense 
cost.  Thii  has  taken  generations  to  accomplish,  while  we, 
with  our  magnificent  climate  and  rapid-growing  trees,  can 
accomplish  as  much  in  a  single  decade. 

As  to  the  best  way  to  go  to  work  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired end,  this  must  be  left  to  the  people  in  their  respective 
localities.  Should  this  essay  be  the  means  of  starting 
people  to  think  over  the  subject,  my  object  will  have  been 
accomplished,  as  results  are  sure  to  follow  quickly.  We 
are  all  aware  that  it  is  very  easy  to  talk  and  advise  what 
we  would  like  to  do,  but  getting  down  to  work  is  another 
thing.  My  idea  is  not  for  each  individual  to  just  simply 
plant  a  few  trees  along  his  own  place,  but  to  take  up  the 
work  in  earnest  and  arouse  enthusiasm  among  his  neigh- 
bors, and  get  nonresidents  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in 
the  good  cause. 

What  has  made  Riverside  so  famous  ?  Not  only  her 
well  kept  groves,  but  her  grand  Magnolia  and  other 
avenues.  Take  Ontario  again,  Euclid  avenue,  and  her 
well-kept  and  well-planted  streets  have  proved  every  bit  as 
good  an  advertisement  as  her  justly-famed  orange  and 
lemon  groves.  Redhnds  also  boasts  of  Palm  avenue,  and 
so  we  might  go  on  ad  infinitum. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on  m  all  parts  of  California,  and 
do  not  let  us  cease  our  efforts  until  we  make  our  highways 
the  finest  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  world. 
We  have  the  climate,  soil  and  trees,  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  united  action  with  the  predominating  enterprise 
for  which  the  people  of  southern  California  are  so  noted. 


I  {Richardson  Brothers'  steam  wagon,  which  runs  over 
common  dirt  roads,  hauls  from  30,000  to  35,000  feet  of 
lumber  daily  up  at  Truckee. 

Exchange  Proposed. — C.  R.  Orcutt,  San  Diego,  of- 
fers choice  seeds  and  plants  in  exchange  for  calla  lilies 
and  other  bulbs. 


Tlie  Sixth  District  Pair. 

Exhibit  at  the  Pavilion. 

Written  for  tlie  Roral  Pbebs  by  Clara  S.  Brown. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  opened  at  Los  Angeles  on  Monday,  Oct.  3d,  and 
continued  through  the  week.  The  agricultural,  manufac- 
turing and  art  display  was  made  at  Hazard's  Pavilion.  At 
the  racetrack,  many  thoroughbred  horses  and  fine  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  were  shown.  In  fact,  there  were  50  more 
horses  entered  than  could  be  accommodated  in  the  stalls. 
Thousands  of  people  witnessed  the  races  every  day,  and 
the  attendance  at  the  pavilion  was  large  both  day  and  even- 
ing. Entertainment  of  some  kind  was  almost  constantly 
provided,  attracting  many  persons  who  might  not  have 
paid  admission  simply  to  see  the  exhibits,  though  they  well 
repaid  careful  observation.  The  Mexican  National  Band, 
one  of  the  finest  bands  that  ever  visited  this  coast,  was  en- 
gaged for  three  days,  and  baby  shows  and  variety  perform- 
ances created  much  amusement. 

For  two  years  previous  to  this,  the  fairs  were  held  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce — a  hall  of  much  smaller  dimensions 
than  the  pavilion,  which  is  at  all  times  filled  with  a  large 
exhibit  from  all  the  southern  counties.  This  permanent 
exhibit  was  so  mingled  with  the  competitive  displays  of  the 
fairs  that  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  them,  and  an 
impression  of  overflowing  abundance  was  given  which  is 
not  renewed  by  the  exhibition  at  the  pavilion  this  year.  It 
was  a  surprise  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Wiggins,  who,  with  Mr. 
C.  D.  Willard  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  this  part 
of  the  fair  in  charge,  that  more  entries  were  made  this  year 
than  last.  The  pavilion  is  so  spacious  that,  at  the  first 
glance,  one  does  not  realize  how  much  it  contains. 

There  has  never  been  so  much  machinery  in  operation  at 
a  fair  in  Los  Angeles  as  at  this  one,  and  the  trades  were 
more  fully  represented.  The  art  display  was  very  large, 
the  fancywork  department  was  well  filleu,  and  the  exhibit 
of  the  Science  Association  occupied  an  entire  room  and 
comprised  many  curious  and  valuable  things.  The  horti- 
cultural show  was  by  no  means,  what  could  have  been  made 
two  months  ago — our  fairs  come  too  late — nor  was  it  rep- 
resentative of  so  many  sectionji  of  southern  California  as  it 
has  been  some  years.  There  was  but  little  sent  in  from 
San  Diego,  Orange  or  San  Bernardino  counties,  and 
nothing  from  Santa  Barbara  county  except  art  leather  work. 

Ventura  county,  as  usual,  made  a  display  of  great  variety 
on  a  4ofoot  table.  There  was  a  trellis  covered  with 
bunches  of  grapes  of  all  colors  and  generous  size.  Vines 
were  shown  bearing  immense  clusters.  Plates  were  filled 
with  grapes,  apples,  pears,  plums  and  peaches.  Soft  and 
hard-shelled  almonds  were  shiDwn  in  boxes  and  jars;  glass 
dishes  of  various  shapes  contained  dried  apricots  and  the 
famous  beans  of  the  county;  mammoth  onions,  beets  and 
tomatoes  were  arranged  in  piles.  Amongst  all  these  were 
vases  of  flowers  which  put  the  finishing  touch  to  an  attract- 
ive table. 

The  largest  exhibit  of  honey  in  the  building  was  made  by 
J.  A.  Archer,  of  New  Jerusaleim,  who  has  150  hives  of  bees 
in  Ventura  county.  The  exhibit  comprised  patent  hives 
with  swarms  of  bees  busily  at  work  in  them,  quean  cells, 
honeycomb  in  every  conceivable  shape,  extracted  honey, 
and  beeswax  molded  into  various  forms.  One  wondered 
how  the  comb  got  into  the  sm-ill-necked  glass  dishes,  tubes 
and  cylinders,  until  Mr.  Archer  explained  that  the  dishes 
were  inverted  over  the  bees,  who  industriously  filled  them 
without  using  any  foundation.  Mr.  Archer  offers  to  wager 
that  his  b'es  can  make  one-third  more  honey  without  foun- 
dation than  with  it.  The  blossom  of  the  Lima  bean  makes 
very  nice,  white  honey. 

San  Diego  was  represented  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Allen,  who  en- 
tered lemons,  three  varieties  of  grapes  and  seven  varieties 
of  apples.  H.  S.  Mason,  of  Miirrietta,  same  county,  showed 
Bartlett  pears.  E.  P.  Norwood,  of  Cucamanga,  exhibited 
French  prunes,  orange  vinegar  and  grape  syup.  A.  H. 
Palmer,  of  Ontario,  displayed  dried  prunes,  peaches,  plums, 
apricots,  nectarines  and  pears. 

The  only  entries  that  I  could  find  from  Orange  county 
were  oats,  by  J.  Wakeham,  of  Santa  Ana,  and  apples  and 
orange-quinces,  by  T.  L.  Holloway,  of  Garden  Grove. 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY. 

The  largest  individual  exhibit  in  this  county  was  made  by 
I.  Gibb',  of  Vernon,  who  covered  a  table  40  feet  long  with 
productions  from  his  ranch  of  20  acres.  No  better  object- 
lesson  could  be  given  the  stranger  desirous  of  learning 
what  can  be  done  on  a  California  ranch  than  was  afforded 
by  this  fine  exhibit.  What  Mr.  Gibbs  has  done,  many 
other  farmers  are  doing,  but  they  did  not  exert  themselves 
to  give  surh  testimony  of  the  fact  as  he  did  at  the  fair. 
There  were  melons  of  several  kinds,  fquashes,  lemons,  or- 
anges, aoples,  peaches  tomatoes,  figs,  guavas,  cabbages, 
onions,  beets,  blackberries,  n  kinds  of  pears,  corn,  w,il 
nuts,  gourds,  and  40  varieties  of  jellies  and  canned  fruits, 
put  up  by  Mrs.  Gibbs.  The  table  was  adorned  with  many 
beautiful  bouquets  of  flowers,  among  the  most  velvety, 
wine-colored  dahlias  I  have  ever  seen.  Pomona's  table 
was  covered  principally  with  choice  specimens  of  fruit  pre- 
served whole,  in  large  glass  dishes,  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  table  was  in  charge  of  W.  T.  Clark.  Winter  Nelis 
pears  were  shown  by  Edwin  Borst,  a  big  pumpkin  by  Mrs. 
Bacon,  dried  prunes  averaging  33  to  the  pound  by  Schure- 
man  Bros.,  jelly  by  Mrs.  E.  Ayers.  There  were  potatoes 
weighing  three  to  four  pounds  each,  and  cornstalks  of  great 
height  which  grew  in  a  second  crop  p'anted  July  20th.  A 
section  of  a  castor-oil  bean  trunk,  2J  years  old,  wa=  9^ 
inches  in  diameter.  It  will  be  taken  to  the  World  s  Fair. 
Everything  in  the  exhibit  from  Pomona  was  grown  without 
irrigation. 


Long  Beach  had  one  of  the  most  creditable  exhibits  from 
any  locality,  in  charge  of  James  C.  Dunn,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Belle  Lowe.  It  refuted  the  assertion  sometimes  heard  that 
fruit  will  not  do  well  on  the  sea  coast.  Seventeen  varieties 
of  apples  were  shown,  some  specimens  weighing  a  pound 
and  a  quarter  each,  and  all  clean  and  handsome.  One 
bunch  of  grapes  weighed  seven  pounds  and  others  weighed 
three  pounds.  There  were  nine  kinds  of  pears,  five  of 
grapes,  three  of  figs,  besides  Kelsey  plums,  pomegranates, 
guavas,  quinces,  enormous  egg  plants,  the  only  raisins 
shown  in  the  hall,  30  varieties  of  jelly,  a  beet  weighing  30 
pounds,  the  banana  muskmelon,  a  new  variety  of  musk- 
melon  called  the  Kasauba  (very  large,  late  and  thin  rind), 
65  kinds  of  flowers,  and  a  lot  of  hops  which  Mr.  Dunn 
raided  as  an  experiment.  The  wonderful  growth  of  the 
hops,  he  declared,  threatened  to  drive  him  out  of  his  home, 
and  in  every  way  the  experiment  proved  a  success. 

The  Pasadena  Fruit  Drying  and  Condensed  Vegetable 
Company,  W.  R.  Baker,  manager,  nearly  covers  a  long 
table  with  its  display  of  dried  fruits,  condensed  vegetables, 
fruit  leather,  jams,  j^'llies,  and  fruit  canned  by  a  "cold  pro- 
cess" that  preserves  indefinitely  without  the  use  of  airtight 
jars.  Sulphur  is  not  used  in  drying  fruit,  and  Mr.  Baker 
was  especially  proud  of  some  luscious  figs  which  he  had 
successfully  dried  without  using  anything  to  bleach  them. 
He  has  patented  a  drier  which  is  economical  of  fuel, 
though  intense  heat  is  produced,  enabling  the  fruit  to  dry 
in  from  4  to  24  hours.  He  claims  that  the  expense  of 
curing  fruit  with  this  drier  is  not  over  $£  a  ton.  The 
canned  fruit  and  jedy  were  prepared  by  Mrs.  Baker.  Con- 
densed vegetables  are  now  on  the  market.  Pumpkin, 
potato,  carrot,  onion  and  turnip  are  put  up  in  small  pack- 
ages of  fine  powder,  and  pies  or  soups  may  be  made  at  a 
minimum  ot  trouble  and  cost.  A  box  of  St.  Michael 
oranges  picked  last  March  was  shown  by  M.  H.  Waite, 
and  some  boxes  of  dried  fruit  were  put  up  by  C.  C. 
Thompson. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Crane,  of  Duarte,  displayed  a  pyramid  of 
je'lies  that  many  a  housekeeper  coveted.  She  is  not  an 
amateur  in  jelly-making,  for  she  supplies  stores  with  cases 
of  her  goods.  The  clearness  of  her  jelly  was  something 
remarkable,  and  the  delicate  aroma  of  each  fruit  was  per- 
ceptible as  the  covers  were  removed.  Mrs.  Crane  thinks 
it  some  woman  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  would 
plant  an  acre  to  currants  and  make  jelly  from  them,  she 
could  make  it  profitable.  Duarte's  display  consisted 
largely  of  dried  fruits  packed  in  glass  cases,  and  grown  on 
the  ranch  of  Bliss  Bros.  It  made  a  handsome  appearance. 
Ernest  Watson  showed  Valencia  late  and  seedling  oranges, 
also  lemons. 

Cahuenga  has  hitherto  exhibited  largely  at  these  fairs,  but 
Hammel  &  Denker  made  almost  the  only  entries  this  time, 
showing  giant  beats,  tomatoes,  beans,  etc. 

C.  N.  Wilson,  of  San  Fernando,  exhibited  some  fine 
honey,  with  bees  at  work,  also  buckwheat,  field  and 
garden  peas,  beans,  rye,  oats  and  barley,  all  raised  without 
irrigation.  George  Spiker,  of  West  Glendale,  showed 
Havana  and  Orinoco  tobacco  in  all  forms  from  the  green 
leaves  and  stalks  to  boxes  of  cigars  and  "  finecut "  for  pipe 
use.  A.  D.  Hawks,  of  Sierra  Madre,  entered  some  fancy 
boxes  of  California  prunes.  J.  Courtney,  of  Artesia,  showed 
apples,  peaches  and  grapes. 

James  Stewart,  of  Downey,  had  boxes  of  dried  tomatoes, 
big  sack  English  walnuts,  and  figs  (which  are  his  specialty) 
fresh,  dried  and  preserved.  J.  W.  Venable,  of  Downey, 
showed  12  varieties  of  apples  and  grape  fruit  in  clusters. 

A  stand  was  covered  with  pint  and  quart  jars  most 
neatly  packed  with  fruit  by  E.  E.  Foster  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  supplies  Jeone,  the  grocer,  with  the  same  for  use  in 
the  families  of  his  customers.  A  patent  knife  and  work- 
ing table  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Foster.  E.  M.  Potts, 
of  Los  Angeles,  made  a  large  display  of  jellies,  jams, 
pickles,  marmalades  and  catsup.  Sessions  &  Co.  showed 
a  box  of  choice  butter.  Mrs.  S.  D.  Spear,  of  Pasadena, 
made  the  largest  display  of  fliwers,  all  labeled. 

The  Raymond  nurseries  had  a  bed  of  ferns  and  foliage 
plants  directly  opposite  the  main  entrance,  and  displayed 
many  carnations. 

E.  D.  Sturtevant's  tank  of  rare  water  lilies  was  much 
admired. 

A.  W  Eames  showed  deciduous  trees  from  his  nursery 
in  Los  Angeles.  Cole  &  Muir,  of  Glendora,  showed  semi- 
tropic  trees;  Birbour  &  Mawby,  Covina,  orange  and  lemon 
trees;  and  J  G.  Calkins,  of  Pomona,  16  varietiss  of  olive 
trees,  also  some  Valencia  late  orange  trees,  one  year  old 
from  the  bud,  which  are  feet  high.  Mr.  Calkins  has 
about  500,000  young  olive  trees  growing  in  his  nursery,  in 
over  50  varieties. 

In  the  center  of  the  pavilion  there  was  a  mammoth  pile 
of  pumpk'ns  and  watermelons  entered  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  ciowned  by  the  monarch  of  all,  a  pumpkin 
weighing  225  pounds  and  raised  at  University  with  no 
irrigation. 

The  Union  Oil  and  California  Ink  Company,  of  Santa 
Paula,  Ventura  county,  made  a  pretty  exhibit  in  the  form 
of  a  pavilion,  which  will  be  reproduced  on  a  larger  scale 
at  the  World's  Fair.  Thirty  kinds  of  lubricating  oils  were 
shown,  crude  and  illuminating  oils,  paints,  asphalts,  petro- 
carbtmF,  type-writing  oil,  aniline  products  and  printing  inks 
of  all  colors.  This  exhibit  is  to  remain  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  Ladies'  Annnex  made  an  interesting 
silk  exhibit,  using  an  electrical  sp'nning  reel.  The  process 
was  watched  by  many  persons  who  had  seen  nothing  of 
sericulture.  The  ladies  propose  to  make  a  flag  for  exhibi- 
bition  at  the  World's  Fair  with  the  aid  of  the  curious  little 
silkworms. 

No  names  were  allowed  on  the  cards  this  year,  and  the 
task  of  reporting  was  rendered  doubly  difificult.  I  must 
have  omitted  some  of  the  exhibitors,  though  I  made  every 
effort  to  secure  a  complete  list.  Most  of  the  tables  had  on 
one  in  charge  of  them,  and  the  managers  of  the  fair  were 
wanted  everywhere  at  once  and  could  not  be  interviewed 
long  enough  to  secure  the  information.  At  this  wri  ing,  the 
condition  of  finances  has  not  been  announced,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  balance  will  be  on  the  right  side,  though 
expenses  have  been  heavy. 
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If  Mother  Would  Listen. 

If  mother  would  listen  to  me,  dears, 

She  would  freshen  the  faded  gown; 
She  would  sometimes  take  an  hour's  rest, 

And  sometimes  a  trip  to  town. 
And  it  shouldn't  be  all  for  the  children, 

The  (un,  and  the  cheer  and  the  play; 
With  the  patient  droop  on  the  tired  mouth, 

And  the  "  Mother  has  had  her  day." 

True,  mother  has  had  her  day,  dears. 

When  you  were  her  babies  three. 
And  she  stepped  about  the  farm  and  the  house 

As  busy  as  a  bee. 
When  she  rocked  you  all  to  sleep,  dears. 

And  sent  you  all  to  school, 
And  wore  herself  out,  and  did  without, 

And  lived  the  Golden  Rule, 

And  so  your  turn  has  come,  dears; 

Her  hair  is  growing  white, 
And  her  eyes  are  gaining  the  far-away  look 

That  peers  beyond  the  night. 
One  of  these  days  in  the  morning 

Mother  will  not  be  here; 
She  will  fade  away  into  silence — 

The  mother  so  true  and  dear. 

Then  what  will  you  do  in  the  diylight, 
And  what  in  the  gloaming  dim? 

And  father,  tired  and  lonesome  then- 
Pray,  what  will  you  do  for  him? 

If  you  want  to  keep  your  mother 
You  must  raike  her  rest  to-day, 

Must  give  her  a  share  in  the  frolic, 
And  draw  her  into  the  play. 

And  if  mother  would  listen  to  me,  dears. 

She'd  buy  her  a  gown  of  silk, 
Wiih  buttons  of  royal  velvet, 

And  ruffl  s  as  white  as  milk; 
And  she'd  let  you  do  the  trotting. 

While  she  sat  still  in  he^  chiir. 
That  mother  should  have  it  hard  all  through 

It  strikes  me  isn't  fair. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


Calamity  Day. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Dcane  Morlky. 
"Joe,  dear  !  please  do  not  set  me  any  re- 
sponsible task  to  day,  especially  anything 
which  has  in  it  an  elpment  or  opportunity 
for  risk.'' 

"What  is  the  matter  now,  Kate — any- 
thing serious  ?'' 

"  Nothing  great,  but  this  is  calamity  day 
come  again.  This  morning  when  I  lifted 
the  screen  to  let  in  Tabitha  Ann  who  had 
been  out  all  nigh*,  moon-larking,  the  screen 
fell  and  jammed  my  thumb.  And,  while 
turning  the  breakfast  buckwheats  just  now, 
my  bare  elbow  came  in  contact  with  the 
kettle's  steam:  calamity  day  sure." 

"  You  are  a  superstitious  creature,  Kate  ! 
and  an  alarmist  also,  trying  to  infuse  me 
with  your  superstitious  notions.  According 
to  your  fancy,  accidents  run  in  waves,  dis- 
asters come  in  battalions,  and  m-sforfunes 
fall  upon  us  like  showers,  isn't  that  it  ?" 
'■  Yes,  Joe,  that's  it,  and  as  sure  as  anything 
serious  occurs  with  me  before  the  breakfast 
hour  of  a  day,  just  that  certain  such  things 
will  happen  all  that  day.  Now  there  was 
 )i 

"  Spare  the  recital,  Kate,  I  cannot  bear  it. 
Ju5t  drink  a  good,  steaming  cup  of  coffee, 
forsake  your  queer  notions,  read  something 
soul-bracing,  of  Emerson  or  possibly  Rus- 
kin,  and  in  an  hour  everything  will  run  as 
smooth  as  a  teleeraphic  transmission." 
Our  breakfast  talk  then  drifted  into  ano  her 
ch  annel;  Joseph  Cook's  recent  lecture,  and 
thence  to  the  usual  daily  gossip  of  which 
the  men  are  reputed  not  to  be  fond. 

Finally,  Joe  swallowed  his  last  coffee  and 
strode  off  to  his  office.  Of  course,  he  was 
sorry  for  me  because  of  my  bruises  and 
burns,  gave  baby  and  I  the  goodbye  kisses 
and  then  away— no,  he  said  just  as  he  passed 
out,  "  Kate,  I  wish  you  would  dust  the  books 
and  pictures,  i  was  showing  Greenbaum 
our  new  Scott  the  other  night  and  I  found  it 
grimy,  actually  grimy— California  dust  is  so 
penetrating." 

We  do  not  keep  help;  Joe  cannot  afford  it 
yet.  He  is  a  "  law  limb,"  as  he  calls  it,  at 
that  time,  attache  of  the  firm  of  W.  G  &  L., 
drawing  slender  salary.  After  Joe  had  gone 
I  romped  with  baby  for  a  time,  giving  her 
her  bath  and  clean  suit;  tidied  up  the 
kitchen;  run  the  seams  o  a  new  gown;  chat- 
ted for  a  while  with  Lillie  Leffingwe  l,  who 
is  here  at  a  neighbor's  fresh  from  Illinois, 
and,  forgetting  about  calamity  day,  I  sailed 
into  "library  corner,"  as  we  call  it— the  book 
corner  of  our  cosy  little  parlor— to  dust  the 
books  and  pictures. 

Springing  up  the  curtains  to  get  more 
light,  I  noticed  some  cobwebs  on  the  ceiling. 
Only  a  day  or  two  before  I  had  swept  .  hem 
and  there  they  were  again— vexaliaus.  Cel- 
ling the  broom  and  short  stepifr-wrW'll^yjt 
at  the  webs.  How  it  happened./'i  cann!!;  ^ 
either  tny  ladder  ^^^noK^^^^^irlulr 
my  itrokes  were  too  vigoropis,  for  down  I 


came,  pitching  forward  as  I  fell,  and  punch- 
ing a  hole  right  through  "Moses  in  the  Bull- 
rushes,"  through  the  bullrushes  anyway. 

I  gave  a  gasp  as  I  looked  at  the  rent,  for 
we  had  bought  the  picture  at  a  recent  art 
sale  and  Joe  was  much  pleased  with  it.  Just 
then  baby  screamed.  I  had  left  her  in  the 
kitchen  holding  Tab.  Rushing  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  there  I  found  her  all 
covered  with  milk,  the  urn  fallen  from  the 
table  above,  milk  and  broken  gla=s  on  the 
oilcloth  beneath,  and  Tabitha  Ann  quietly 
performing  her  toilet  in  a  corner.  For  fully 
six  months  I  had  splendidly  kept  my  tem- 
per in  curb,  but  right  there  the  curb  broke 
and  Tabitha  Ann  took  wings  through  a  con 
venient  hole  in  the  screen  door,  followed 
hard  and  fast  by  a  stick  of  orange  stove- 
wood.  I  cleaned  baby,  dust-panned  the 
broken  glass  and  washed  up  the  spilled 
milk,  all  the  lime  strangely  forgetting  that 
it  was  calamity  day.  After  vainly  trying  to 
eat — it  being  the  lunch  hour  and  Joe  never 
lunching  at  home — I  sailed  back  again  in'iO 
"  library  corner,"  patched  up  as  best  I  could 
the  broken  bullrushes  where  the  infant  law- 
giver still  lav  sleeping,  refilled  the  Pittsburg 
lamp  and  then  began  to  dust  the  books  in 
their  cases.  By  that  time  my  feelings  were 
much  mollified,  hoping,  as  I  did,  that  the 
break  in  the  picture  could  be  more  substan- 
tially mended,  and  as  for  the  glass  urn  that 
could  be  replaced  at  small  expense.  I  was 
even  compunctious  respecting  the  warfare 
between  Tabitha  and  myself,  for,  doubtless, 
the  poor  cat  was  herself  without  fault  in  the 
matter. 

Well,  the  books  were  dustier  than  I  sup- 
posed possible,  yet  I  got  along  nicely,  ad- 
miring them  as  I  replaced  them  upon  their 
shelves.  And  then — well,  I  do  not  know 
how  to  say  it.  I  had  been  telling  Joe  that 
the  shelves  were  not  proper'y  supported,  the 
end  rests  did  not  fit,  and  the  connecting 
supports  were  not  strong,  and,  to  save  the 
trouble  of  rearranging,  Joe  had  placed  sev- 
eral massive  volumes  upon  the  upper  shelves, 
among  the  number  a  Universal  geography, 
a  iwo-volume  cyclopedia,  and  a  one-volume 
Shakespeare.  I  suppose  that  in  taking  out 
ihe  volumes  and  replacing  them,  the  end 
rests  got  shifted.  Whaiever  caused  it,  there 
was  a  sudden  decline  in  literature — right 
sudden — the  three  higher  shelves  dropping 
from  their  grooves  and  tossing  their  hand- 
some freight,  myself  with  it,  down  upon 
Joe's  open  desk,  and  thence  to  the  carpet. 
My  elbow  struck  a  corner  of  the  desk  as  I 
fell — the  same  elbow  I  had  burned  while 
turning  the  breakfast  buckwheats.  That  re- 
minded me  that  it  was  calamity  day,  and 
had  you,  dear  reader,  seen  that  disarray  of 
books,  you  would  have  conceded  that  it  was 
calamity  something.  It  was  a  ruin.  Joe's 
ink  had  been  knocked  over,  the  red  lending 
a  sanguinary  hue  to  a  volume  on  ''  Missions 
and  Missionaries,"  the  black  finding  a  short- 
cut into  "  Byways  of  Europe."  The  leaves 
of  many  of  the  smaller  volumes  were 
loosened  and  their  backs  slit.  One  cover 
was  gone  from  each  of  the  two  cyclopedias, 
the  Universal  geography — always  shaky — 
had  made  of  itself  a  leaflet  circulation  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  room.  Shakespeare, 
alas  !  was  demolished;  no  Donnelly  to  save 
his  bacon — the  illustration  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  torn  in  halves,  Romeo  on  one, 
Juliet  on  the  other.  Emerson  and  Carlyle — 
well,  I  cannot  go  on.  I  could  not  then.  I 
went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  I  said 
nothing.  As  silent  was  I  as  the  sphinx, 
and,  too,  while  there  was  much  that  could 
have  been  said;  then  I  left  the  room  and 
the  ruin  behind  me.  Baby  had,  as  I  dis- 
covered, crawled  up  onto  a  chair  and  there- 
from to  the  bed,  where  she  lay  s'eeping. 
So  sofily  she  slept,  it  seemed  like  death, 
and  so  I  thought  of  death  and  wanted  to 
die,  but  I  did  not.  Our  petty  griefs  do  not 
kill  us.  Womanlike,  I  threw  myself  upon 
the  bed  beside  baby  and  cried.  Then  I 
slept;  how  long  I  slept  I  do  not  know,  but 
when  I  again  became  conscious  it  was  five 
o'clock  and  Jne  home  tearing  at  me  to 
awaken  me.  "Out  of  that,  Kate,"  said  he, 
"  out  of  that  and  hear  the  good  news."  Then 
he  capered  all  over  the  room,  shouting, 
'•  Good  news  !''  "  Why,  Kate,  you've  been 
crying;  what's  up.'"  Then  I  recollected 
not  -what  was  up  but  what  was  down. 

Bad  news!'  I  shouted,  yanking  Joe  into 
the  parlor  to  survey  the  wreck.  He  took  it 
all  in  with  one  wondering  look,  uttering  but 
one  phrase  as  he  fled  from  the  room,  "  Cali- 
fornia cyclone,  as  sure  as  I  live ! "  Joe's 
good  news  was  that  W.  G.  &  Co.  had  pro- 
moted him  into  the  partnership,  making  him 
a  five  hundred-dollar  cash  present  as  a 
mark  of  esteem.  Such  was  calamity  day — 
calamity  on  my  side,  good-fortune  day  on 
Joe's. 

"Vat  would  you  say,  Abie,  if  I  geef  ycua 
.Td  say  twice  as  much  fadder,  for  fifteen 
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Mrs.  Landers'  Property. 

Written  for  the  Rural  PsKSBby  M.  PuLeipga. 
In  a  town  not  far  from  San  Francisco,  live 
two  persons,  who,  in  these  days,  and  espe- 
cially in  California,  may  be  considered 
phenomenal,  for  the  reason  that  they  never 
go  anywhere  ;  that  is,  to  see  and  enjoy  the 
doings  and  events  of  the  day.  They  are  by 
no  means  dull  and  disinterested,  but  living 
many  years  alone  has  had  the  result  of  mak- 
ing them  morbidly  cautious.  They  are 
afraid  to  leave  "  the  house  "  alone,  and  each 
is  afraid  to  leave  the  other  alone,  so  it  hap- 
pens that  they  stay  at  home  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  general  safety. 

But  let  me  introduce  them— Mrs.  Landers 
and  her  daughter  Josephine,  or  Joe,  as  her 
mother  likes  to  call  her,  since  she  has  no 
son,  and  Joe  has  made  the  home  since  her 
father  died.  Although  these  two  per- 
sons have  seen  little  or  nothing  of  the 
world  for  themselves,  they  have  studied  it 
through  the  eyes  of  others  and  the  press, 
the  latter  being  chitfly  instrumental  in  form 
ing  and  fixing  their  opinions  of  men  and 
things.  As  it  is  not  the  province  of  daily  pa 
pers  to  set  forth  the  good  deeds  of  man- 
kind, I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  ideas  that 
have  long  ago  petrified  into  belief  in  the 
minds  of  these  two  unsophisticated  and  inno 
cent  women. 

Their  friends  have  learned  not  to  expect 
anything  more  than  brief  occasional  returns 
of  their  many  calls  and  visits,  for  Mrs.  Lan- 
ders and  Joe  seldom  leave  their  home,  and 
yet  more  seldom  go  together. 

No  one  could  tell  how  they  would  come 
out  of  a  contest  with  desperadoes,  for  they 
haven't  so  much  as  a  pair  of  tongs  to  defend 
themselves.  As  for  firearms, neither  of  them 
would  touch  one  of  the  inventions  though  it 
had  been  taken  apart  and  put  together  be 
fore  their  eyes  to  convince  them  that  '  it  was 
not  loaded." 

"Now,  ma,"  says  Joe,  one  evening,  as  they 
sat  in  the  twilight,  "I'm  going  to  tell  you 
something,  When  I  was  in  town  yesterday 
I  met  Mrs.  Haply  and  Rufus,  and  they  sent 
their  compliments  to  you,  with  the  request 
that  you  and  I  go  with  them  to  the  circus, 
John  Robinson's,  to-morrow,  at  2  o'clock.  I 
want  you  to  accept  the  invitation;  it  will  give 
you  pleasure,  and  break  up  the  wearing  mo- 
notony of  going  nowhere  and  seeing  nothing," 
"Wal,  you  know  I  don't  like  that  ar' Rufus 
Haply,  and  I'm  jus'  sure  he'sbehind  the  hull 
thing." 

"Really  ma,  I  think  you  are  rather  unfair 
in  your  dislike  and  treatment  of  Rufus;  you 
have  known  him  all  his  life,  and  I'm  sure  you 
know  no  wrong  he  has  ever  done." 

"Pshaw!  Joe,  you  know  that  is  not  the 
point.  He  thinks  he'll  step  in  here  when  I'm 
gone  and  it  makes  me  hate  'im,  for  I  never 
will  call  him  my  son,  there!'' 

"  Ma,  you  don't  know  him,  if  you  think  he 
is  waiting  for  that,  because  he  says  he  would 
come  in  to-morrow  with  your  consent;  that 
he  could  and  would  be  a  great  comfort 
and  help  to  you  in  your  old  age.  Certainly, 
you  can't  accuse  him  of  having  any  designs 
upon  your  property,  when  he  is  independent 
already,  and  will  be  quite  wealthy  if  be  out- 
lives his  mother.  But  we  will  not  discuss 
Mr.  Haply  any  longer;  only,  be  assured,  he 
is  your  friend  as  well  as  mine.  Will  you  go 
to  the  circus?" 

"Wal,  the  circus'll  do  usno  harm,  and  I'm 
willin'  if  we  s'care  the  house  and  our  few 
val'ables  from  incend'aries,  thiefs  and  burga- 
lars." 

"Oh!  dear  mel"  returned  Joe,  "I  have 
that  all  planned,  so  you  need  give  yourself 
no  uneasiness,  for  once." 

'■''YouP  exclaimed  Mrs.  Landers.  "I  won- 
der if  Joe  has  any  interest  in  her  earthly  lot 
cast  under  this  ere  roof!" 

"Oh!  ma!  You  know  I  intended  to  say 
we;  pray  don't  be  so  touchy.  We  will  not 
leave  anything  in  the  house;  all  must  be  put 
outside,  and  my  plan  is  to  dig  a  hole  and 
bury  them  until  we  come  home." 

"Bury  them.'  Why,  I  wouldn't  trust  them 
under  ground  one  miniti  with  them  ar' pesky 
gophers  as  cuts  my  plants  and  shrub'ry  down 
slick  as  a  blade!  I'll  stay  home  and  keep 
an  eye  on  things.  Them  'ar  tarnal  critters 
have  holes  big  enough  to  swallow  a  hogset 
of  water,  as  I've  proven  more'n  once." 

Poor  Joe  was  rather  taken  aback,  for  she 
had  really  considered  her  idea  a  very  safe 
one  for  securing  some  articles  of  worth  that 
had  come  down  to  them  from  better  days, 
but  which  they  would  trust  to  no  bank  safe. 

Then  she  suggested  pu'ting  everything  in 
a  box  and  hiding  it  in  some  of  the  many 
clumps  of  bushes  that  Mrs.  Landers  bad  en- 
couraged to  grow  "wild." 

"Goodness  gracious  me!  that's  worse  than 
t'other!  Did  you  never  hear  nor  read  of 
them  walkin'  scamps  called  tramps  ?  They 
do  nothin'  but  prowl  in  the  bushes;  they  hides 


in  'em,  and  stays  there  all  day— or,  at  least  at 
night,  or  as  much  of  it  as  they're  not  stealin' 
and  murderin'!  You  may  jus'  quit  talkin' 
and  layin'  such  plans;  111  stay  home  and 
keep  the  gate  chained  and  locked,  then  I'll 
know  who  comes  in  and  who  goes  out.  Be- 
sides them  perfec'  born  tramps  and  villains, 
these  ere  meanderin' circuses  carries  areglar 
gang  that  jus'  spreads  out  over  a  hull  com- 
munity in  no  time,  and  they  puts  in  steddy 
work  at  their  bus'ness  of  robbin'  widders  and 
orphins  and  inverlids,  while  the  animils  and 
other  indecent  things  is  making  fools  and 
asses  of  the  people  generally!" 

This  silenced  if  it  did  not  terrify  Joe,  for 
some  time.  The  hour  was  getting  late  and 
she  was  forgetting  the  circus  in  the  sweet 
sounds  that  are  heard  in  late  summer  and 
autumn  evenings. 

The  notes  of  the  crickets  under  the  win- 
dow carried  her  from  place  to  place,  from 
old  to  new  scenes,  from  old  to  new  associ- 
ations, from  gladness  to  sorrow,  from  sor- 
row to  gladness, — but  that  song  had  never 
changed! 

She  was  half  dreaming,  and  a  long  way 
back  on  the  road  she  had  traveled  since  her 
only  and  beloved  sister  had  left  her  to  reside 
in  a  distant  town. 

She  was  suddenly  aroused  by  her 
mother  saying  :  "  Come,  Joe,  don't  think 
so  serious  about  the  circus,  and  I'll 
go,  for  I've  hit  upon  a  w^y  of  safely 
hidin'  the  troublesome  things,  one  and 
all.  We'll  put  'em  in  the  woodshed,  under 
the  wood,  and  pile  the  wood  on  'em!  Now!" 
The  last  exclamation  meant  that  the  matter 
was  settled;  but  it  did  not  have  the  usual  or 
desired  effect  upon  Joe,  who  declared  that 
she  would  take  no  hand  in  such  a  piece  of 
tiresome  work,  and  so  stoutly,  for  once,  did 
she  dissent  from  her  mother's  wishes  that 
Mrs.  Landers  yitlded  quite  as  readily  as  had 
Joe  twice  before. 

"  Since  we  cannot  agree  upon  a  plan  of 
concealing  the  articles  out  of  doors,"  said 
Joe,  'we  must  both  makeup  our  mindstoleave 
them  in  the  house  and  risk  the  consequences, 
or  stav  at  home.  It  must  be  'yes'  or 'no'  to- 
night, f  jr  there  will  be  no  time  to  argue  the 
question  to-mortow." 

"Listen!"  loudly  exclaimed  Mrs.  Landers, 
startling  Joe,  who  had  both  her  eyes  and  ears 
shut.  "Didn't  you  hear  that  ar'  noise  in  the 
laylock?  I  did,  and — Oh,  Joe!  there's  a 
man  jus'  run  by  ihe  winder;  sure's  I  live!' 

Joe  was  fiigb;ened,  but  tried  to  conceal 
the  fict  from  her  mother,  by  rising  and 
bravely  going  to  the  front  door  to  see  if  any 
one  went  out.  She  saw  no  one,  but  heard 
receding  footsteps;  and  advanritig  to  the  gate 
found  it  ajar,  neither  of  which  she  told  her 
mother. 

"Now,  Joe,  I  jus'  tell  you,  that  ar'  feller  in 
h»re,  is  no  other  than  a  circus  scamp,  layin' 
off  work  for  to-morrow,  and  I'll  not  leave 
this  ere  house  to  a'sist  his  operations,  if  I 
know  myself." 

"Try  not  to  be  alarmed,  please  mal  I 
think  it  is  some  one  who  supposed  we  were 
asleep,  and  came  round  to  see  if  the  hose  or 
something  else  was  not  left  out  for  his 
benefit.  If  there  be  thieves  with  the  circus, 
they  are  not  here  yet;  and  when  they  begin 
operations,  it  will  be  upon  more  promising 
establishments  than  ours.  And  then  we  will 
be  home  to-morrow  night. 


The  Landers  house  was  built  fifteen  years 
ago  one  spring.  It  was  a  neat  five-room 
cottage,  with  a  broad  veranda  extending  the 
entire  front,  upon  which  French  windows 
opened  from  parlor  and  sitting-rooms,  mak- 
ing those  apartments  fresh  and  delightful  in 
summer.  The  place  was  well  kept  and  scru- 
pulously neat,  and  bright  with  flowers  nine 
months  of  the  year. 

Rufus  Haply  had  called  it  the  "Retreat  of 
the  Angels,"  which,  Mrs.  Landers  said, 
would  sound  well  enough  from  any  one  else; 
but  she  "didn't  care  to  hear  any  comments 
upon  her  belongings  coming  from  that  ar' 
quarter.  It's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse for  han'som'  men  to  make  pritty 
speeches;  but  I  tell  yon,  Joe,  they  don't  mean 
nothin'.  Your  pa  never  talked  such  silly  s'nfl 
and  rubbish,  not  in  my  Iiearin'.  But  your  pa 
was  not  a  homely  man — by  no  means.  But 
as  for  Rufus  Haply,  I  never  can,  to  my 
dyin'  day,  tolerate  his  black  hair'n  eyes,  an' 
that  ar'  pet,  a  mustach  trained  to  curl  to 
his  biddin';  no  one  on  arih  would  take  'im 
for  a  Puritan  Yanky,  but  a  lull-blooded 
Spanish  furriner,  I  vow!" 

While  Mrs.  Landers  is  recovering  her 
breath,  I  will  speak  of  another  house  that 
was  built  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  across 
the  street  from  Landers  and  just  opposite. 

Part  of  the  cost  of  its  construction  was 
borrowed  money,  upon  which  fact  Mrs.  Lan- 
ders had  remarked  at  the  time:  "  Them  as 
builds  houses  on  borrowed  money  nails  the 
devil  in;  and  now,  Joe,  you  mind  my  word  if 
it  isn't  true  in  this  case." 

The  passing  years  had,  indeed,  seemed  to 
verify  Mrs.  Landers'  proverb,  for  the  history 
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of  the  house  was  a  sorry  one.  During  the 
time  mentioned  the  Lar.ders  had  seen  seven 
owners  and  eight  renters  come  and  go,  each 
one  of  whom  had  p'^ured  into  the  ears  and 
confidence  of  Joe  and  her  mother  their  vari- 
ous tales  of  woe  and  sorrow,  for  not  one 
was  happy  who  lived  beneath  its  roof. 

Its  present  owner  grabbed  it  up  during 
"the  boom,"  and  he  is  to  day  half  distracted 
over  his  many  failures  to  find  a  purchaser  for 
the  little  white  elephant.  Notwithstanding 
a'l  its  occupants,  the  house  has  been  vacant 
fully  half  the  time.  There  are  those  whr> 
can  tell  stories  of  lights  and  noises  seen  and 
heard  within  its  walls  during  the  dark  hours 

Mrs.  Landers  declares  the  pi  ice  is  "haunted 
by  the  Old  Boy;"  but  Joe  has  a  secret  opin- 
ion that  it  is  haunted  by  more  than  one  old 
boy,  and  those  boys  make  it  serve  a  purpose 
of  their  own  that  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
local  police. 

She  prefers,  however,  to  let  her  mother 
hold  the  less  disturbing  belief,  for  Mrs.  Lan- 
ders had  always  said  that  "Satan  never  mo- 
lested them  as  wouldn't  sarve  'im!  ' 

At  the  time  our  story  opens,  this  house 
had  been  unoccupied  for  some  months;  and 
Joe,  whose  room  was  just  off  the  front  par- 
lor, had  been  awakened  more  than  once  by 
the  sound  of  wheels  that  always  stopped 
there,  and  which  would  be  succeeded  by  the 
noise  of  booted  feet  on  the  steps  and  through 
the  house,  going  in  and  out. 

{^Concluded  next  week.) 

The  Lamb  Amon^  Wolves. 

He  enters  the  precincts  of  the  bureau. 
Black  is  his  brow,  and  rasping  with  un- 
wonted harshness  is  his  vo  ce,  writes  Robert 
J.  Burdette  of  the  man  who  enters  an  intel- 
ligence office  in  search  of  a  "cook"  and  a 
"second  girl,"  in  the  October  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  Sternly  he  bends  his  gaze  upon 
the  superintendent.  She  lifts  her  own  eyes 
a  passing  moment,  to  meet  his  ferocious 
expression,  tranquilly,  as  one  who  had  been 
weaned  in  early  infancy  on  just  such  glances 
from  much  larger  men.  She  resumes  her 
writing.  There  is  something  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  this  strange  place  that  chills  him. 
He  snorts  "  Goodaftnoon  ! "  in  one  word,  and 
in  the  same  tone  in  which  he  had  snarled 
"  Gmorn  !'' to  his  typewriter.  The  superin- 
tendent looks  up  pleasantly  and  says, 
"Good  afternoon,  sir,"  with  excessive  court- 
esy and  just  a  little  Boston  icing  on  it.  He 
breaks  into  a  cold  perspiration  as  the  horri 
ble  thought  sweeps  across  his  mind  that  she 
may  have  followed  him  there  to  witness  the 
battle.  He  looks  over  his  shoulder  as  a 
murderer  might  look  around  at  the  ghost 
He  would  give  a  dollar  if  the  office  boy 
would  just  come  after  him  with  a  message 
He  knocks  his  head  off.  His  tongue  cleaves 
to  the  sunburned  roof  of  his  kiln-dried 
mouth.  He  takes  off  his  hat.  He  prefers 
a  request  for  an  interview  with  a  lady  who 
might  be  willing  to  accept  a  situation  to  as 
sist  in  general  housework.  The  lady  is  pre- 
sented. "  An'  how  many  have  yez  in  the 
family?"  "Five."  He  is  alone.  He  hears 
an  unfamiliar  voice  beyond  the  partition  say 
ing,  as  to  an  audience:  "  Thayre's  a  house 
ful  o'  thim."  He  suggests,  in  a  hoarse, 
strange  voice,  that  he  will  try  for  two.  They 
are  summoned.  The  candidate  for  cook  is 
taller  than  himself;  the  "sicking  gyrul 
demands  of  him  where  he  lives.  He  names 
the  street.  The  two  ladies  turn  to  look  into 
each  other's  faces;  two  harsh  and  hollow 
bursts  of  laughter  grate  upon  the  startled 
air;  two  faces  look  down  upon  him  with 
pitying  commiseration,  and  he  is  once  more 
alone.  He  goes  out  like  a  man  walking  in 
bis  sleep.  He  falls  over  a  dog  and  "  begs 
pardon."  He  meets  the  office  boy  and  lif's 
his  hat  to  that  astonished  young  rebel.  He 
sees  his  typewriter  waitinc;  for  a  car,  and 
calls  a  hansom  for  her.  He  reaches  home, 
and  when  the  "ad  interim"  Ellen  Eliza 
opens  the  door,  he  calls  her  "  Madam,"  and 
apologizes  for  troubling  her.  You  say: 
"  Where  is  the  new  girl  ?  "  He  says :  "  Oh  ! 
Didn't  have  time  to  go  for  her."  And  he  is 
correct.  She  went  for  him.  After  this,  per 
haps,  you  had  better  not  say  anything  to 
him  about  it. 

O  patient,  much-enduring,  long-suffering 
woman,  no  man  living  knows  upon  what 
heart-aches  and  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
flesh  and  spirit  his  happy  home  is  founded 
If  he  did  he  couldn't  sleep  in  it. 

First  beggar  woman — '  What  do  you 
pay  a  day  for  the  hire  of  that  brat  ?" 

Second  beggar  woman — "Fifty  cents." 

First  beggar  woman — "That's  too  much 
For  that  money  you  can  hire  a  deformed 
husband,  blind  in  both  eyes.  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  lay  up  any  money  when  you 
pay  fifty  cents  for  a  child  that  is  not  even 
deformed  and  hasn't  got  a  single  sore  on  it.'' 
—  Texas  Siftin^s. 


A  Plea  for  Healthful  Dress. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Maudb  Peaslee. 
Although  the  days  of  tight  bodices,  heavy 
skirts  and  torturing  pull-backs  are  gradually 
becoming  of  the  past,  still  there  are  many 
all  over  our  land  who  hesitate  to  make  the 
change  to  the  dress  reform  garments,  be- 
cause they  imagine  the  cost  to  be  quite  be- 
yond their  purses 

From  my  own  pleasing  experiences  in  this 
matter,  I  would  offer  a  few  notes  for  the  en- 
couragement of  others  as  economical  as  I 
myself. 

The  first  season  I  cut  the  superfluous 
length  from  my  shirts  and  sewed  them  to  the 
ower  part  of  my  flannels,  thus  doing  away 
with  one  band.  Experience,  however, 
taught  me  it  was  cheaper  in  the  end  to  buy 
the  same  grade  of  flannel  already  made  up 
into  Union  suits.  So  many  firms  now  manu- 
facture them  that  is  possible  to  buy  a  very 
fair  quality,  high  necked,  long-sleeved,  gray, 
jersey  ribbed,  for  $1.75  a  suit.  These  last 
me  two  winters,  and  right  here  I  would  sug- 
gest, when  they  begin  to  grow  thin  darn 
them  in  loose  stitches  instead  of  trying  to 
patch  so  close-fitting  a  garment. 

Therefore  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  pur- 
chase new  flannels,  pray  do  invest  in  the 
Union  undergarments,  the  superiority  of 
which  over  any  other  cannot  be  disputed. 
Fitting  the  body  closely,  with  no  superfluous 
weight  or  fullness,  it  wears  twice  as  long  as 
the  old  style,  as  it  gives  with  every  move- 
ment of  the  body  with  no  severe  strain  on 
any  part.  Unless  one  has  fairly  tried  it, 
there  cannot  be  full  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  the  change. 

There  are  many  comfortable  waists  to 
choose  from  in  discarding  the  corset,  if  in- 
deed one  feels  the  need  of  the  waist.  These 
wear  much  longer  than  any  corset  I  ever 
used  in  my  benighted  days;  therefore  they 
are  cheaper,  and  again  the  change  is  eco- 
nomical. 

The  next  garment,  the  chemilette,  com- 
bines three  garments  in  one,  and  besides  the 
comfort,  beauty  and  grace,  money  may  be 
saved  in  time,  material  and  trimming,  while 
f  a  seamstress  is  to  be  paid  the  bill  will  be 
much  lighter. 

The  divided  skirt  must  be  tried  to  be  even 
half  appreciated.  It  was  with  fear  and 
trembling  that  I  ripped  up  an  old  full  dress- 
skirt,  and  following  the  pattern  made  my 
first  one.  The  warmth,  freedom  and  grace 
of  movement,  and  the  evenly  distributed 
weight,  makes  it  far  too  comfortaole  ever  to 
discard  if  once  tried.  The  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing the  change  may  lie  in  deferring  the  step 
because  of  lack  of  time.  Of  that  each  one 
must  be  her  own  judge,  but  if  you  still 
doubt,  just  talk  it  over  with  your  doctor,  and 
ask  him  if  he  doesn't  think  it  mi^ht  help  to 
strengthen  your  weak  back.  If  he  agrees, 
you  surely  will  not  let  anything  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  chance  of  renewed  health. 

The  Gown  Form  is  the  finest  thing  Mrs. 
Jenness-Miller  has  given  us  in  her  many  im- 
provements in  dress.  It  is  not  divided,  as  I 
find  some  imagine,  but  is  merely  a  perfectly 
adjusted  and  well-fitting  skirt  and  waist  in 
one;  in  fact,  a  princess  lining  upon  which 
the  dress  proper  is  arranged. 

The  many  beautiful  Jenness-Miller  cos- 
tumes prove  that  it  is  possible  and  practi- 
cal to  dress  artistically,  yes  and  stylishly, 
while  obeying  every  law  of  health  and  hy- 
giene. 

In  case  of  a  skirt  and  bodice,  the  gown 
form  is  cut  low-necked  and  short-sleeved, 
and  the  bodice  is  worn  as  usual;  but  there 
are  no  light  skirts,  band  or  heavy  dragging 
skirts,  since  all  the  weight  comes  from  the 
shoulders. 

In  conclusion  I  would  offer  as  the  strong- 
est argument  for  the  change,  that  in  a  wide 
experience  I  have  never  known  one  who 
really  adopted  the  system  to  drift  back  into 
the  old  slavery.  It  is  a  little  hard  for  some 
to  make  the  change  for  various  reasons,  but 
from  existing  facts  I  know  it  to  be  harder 
still  to  give  it  up  after  once  having  tried  it. 

"Yes,  dear  wife,"  and  he  closed  his  eyes, 
"the  end  is  near.  The  world  grows  dark 
about  me.  There  is  a  mist  around  me  gath- 
ering thicker  and  thicker,  and  there,  as 
through  a  cloud,  I  hear  the  music  of  angels 
— sweet  and  sad." 

"No,  no,  John,  dear;  that's  the  brass  band 
on  the  corner." 

"What  I"  said  the  dying  man,  jumping 
from  his  bed  and  flinging  the  bootjack  at  the 
leader,  "have  those  scoundrels  dared  to 
come  around  here  when  I  am  dying  !"  And 
he  recovered. — Life. 

Waggs  ('o  young  matron  with  the  peram- 
bulator): Good  morning,  Mrs.  Fullbloom  I 
Are  you  taking  the  son  out  for  an  airing,  or 
the  heir  out  for  a  sunning.' 

Mrs.  Fullbloom:  Neither,  Mr.  Waggs. 
Baby  is  a  girl. — Life. 


"^OUNG  Ko'^KS'  QoisUMJM. 


An  Old  Fable. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Pkess  by  M.  R.  JopNsoN. 

Dear  little  readers,  have  you  never  read 
the  story  of  the  fox  and  the  stork  ? 

A  fox  went  out  one  beautiful,  bright,  sun- 
shiny day  for  a  long  stroll,  and  took  with 
him  his  young  sons,  all  arrayed  in  their 
best  dress.  It  happened,  as  these  great 
people  walked  along,  there  came  from  the 
opposite  direction  an  old  family  friend  who 
for  some  time  they  had  not  seen.  This 
friend  was  Madame  Stork;  she  had  also 
with  her,  for  their  afternoon  airing,  her  two 
very  beautiful  daughters. 

The  fox  seemed  delighted  to  have  met 
Madame  Stork,  and  very  cordially  greeted 
herself  and  daughters,  and  lavished  upon 
each  many  compliments,  also  adding  that 
he  should  be  so  -pleased  to  have  his  sons 
and  her  daughters  thrown  more  frequently 
together,  and  then  and  there  extended  to 
them  an  invitation  to  dine  at  his  home  on 
the  morrow.  Madame  Stork  very  readily 
assented,  and,  smiling,  she  thought  to  her- 
self what  a  fine  time  was  in  store  for  her. 

After  bidding  the  ladies  "  a  pleasant  after- 
noon "  and  "  good  day,"  the  cunning  foxes 
went  off  to  a  neighboring  wood  in  search  of 
dainty  game,  of  which  they  would  prepare  a 
most  tempting  bite  for  the  great  dinner  on 
the  morrow.  Luck  seemed  greatly  in  their 
favor,  and  after  a  few  hours  spent  in  the 
wood,  they  returned  home  laden  with  all 
they  could  well  carry. 

According  to  her  promise,  the  lady,  with 
her  daughters,  each  looking  very  charming, 
came  to  dine  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Fox 
This  fine  gentleman  had  taken  great  pains 
and  trouble  to  decorate  the  walls  of  his 
rooms  with  the  finest  and  most  tempting  of 
game.  Madame  Stork  looked  about  her  in 
undisguised  pleasure,  and  was  still  admiring 
the  beautiful  quail  and  birds  hanging  so 
plentifully  about  when  she  was  startled  by 
the  tinkling  of  the  dinner  bell,  and  being 
quite  hungry,  she,  with  her  daughters,  went 
immediately  to  the  diningroom.  What  do 
you  think,  my  little  readers?  Madame  Stork 
was  very  angry  and  disappointed,  for  all  the 
good  things  she  had  expected  to  enjoy,  and 
the  game  that  she  loved  so  well,  was  pre- 
pared in  such  a  manner  that  none  could  eat 
of  the  splendid  dinner  but  the  cunning  foxes 
themselves.  You  must  all  know  that  storks 
have  very  long,  slender  bills,  and  cannot 
eat  off  a  shallow  or  smooth  surface.  So  all 
the  invited  guests  could  do  was  to  sit  and 
look  and  appear  not  to  be  hungry,  or  in  any 
way  notice  the  slight,  which  of  course  would 
have  seemed  unbecoming  well-bred  people. 
So,  appearing  in  the  very  best  of  humor,  she 
passed  the  time  until  she  should  return 
home. 

Before  going,  however,  she  politely  begged 
of  Mr.  Fox  that  he,  with  his  sons,  should 
soon  join  her  family  at  dinner. 

The  very  kind  invitation  was  accepted, 
and,  in  a  short  time  after,  the  day  was  ar- 
ranged on  which  they  should  dine  together. 

In  their  turn  the  foxes  thout;ht  upon  what 
a  grand  time  they  should  all  enjoy,  and  of 
the  dinner  in  store  for  them,  for  they  had 
often  been  told  that  the  family  of  Madame 
Stork  lived  well. 

Now,  instead  of  taking  off  to  the  wood,  as 
the  foxes  had  done,  the  Madame  Stork  and 
daughters  started  for  a  stream  near  by,  in 
which  were  an  abundance  of  turtles,  fishes 
and  frogs.  Having  caught  of  each  as  many 
as  they  could  well  use,  they  returned  home 
to  temptingly  prepare  a  dinner  for  the  guests 
who  were  to  come  on  the  following  day. 
Madame  Stork  was  a  very  fine  cook,  and 
seemed  to  try  herself  on  making  her  dishes 
as  inviting  as  was  possible  and  she  was  suc- 
cessful, too. 

Mr.  Fox,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Madame 
Stork,  came  in  good  season,  and  the  dinner 
was  hot  and  steaming  as  they  took  their 
places  at  the  table.  But,  now,  it  was  Mr. 
Fox's  time  to  be  dismayed  and  angry,  and 
angiy  he  was;  he  did  not  even  try  to  hide 
his  anger.  Madame  Stork  saw  that  her  game 
had  proven  a  success,  but  did  not  let  on  at 
all;  she  only  insisted  the  harder  that  Mr. 
Fox  should  "eat"  and  "enjoy  himself," 
saying  "  put  in  your  bill,"  "  eat  and  grow 
fat,"  and  all  such  things,  until  the  foxes 
were  wild  with  suppressed  rage  and  hunger, 
too. 

At  last,  the  daughters  of  Madame  Stork 
could  stand  the  joke  no  longer  and  began  to 
dance  and  shout  aloud  ''  that  'twas  only  /// 
for  tat;  '  this,  of  course,  did  not  mend  mat- 
ters, and  in  extreme  disgust  with  himself 
and  everybody  else,  and  Madame  Stork 
more  than  everything  else  together,  he  said 
his  adieux  and  went  to  his  home,  after  hav- 
ing been  caught  in  the  trap  laid  by  himself. 

If  my  little  readers  will  think  well,  I  am 


sure  they  can  see  the  good  moral  taught  in 
this  fable.  If  the  fox  had  done  as  he 
wished  to  be  done  by,  perhaps  he  would 
have  erjoyed  the  dinner  of  Madame  Stork 
better.   

A  Halloween  Party. 

Children  born  on  Halloween  are  said  to 
be  able  to  see  and  converse  with  fairies, 
witches  and  other  supernatural  being;,  which 
reminds  me  that  I  once  went  to  a  delightful 
impromptu  and  informal  Halloween  birth- 
day party,  writes  Alice  Willard  in  the 
October  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  The 
invitations  were  sent  by  telephone  and  mes- 
senger on  the  very  morning  of  Halloween, 
and  all  arrangements  and  plans  for  the 
evening's  eij  lyment  were  made  on  short 
notice.  The  rooms  were  lighted  by  candles 
instead  of  gas;  pumpkin  jack  o'-lanterns 
stood  in  unexpected  places  about  the  halls 
and  rooms.  The  mantles  were  stacked 
with  brightly  polished  apples  and,  fancy 
dishes  of  nuts  and  raisins,  grapes,  oranges, 
figs,  dates  and  homemade  candies  were  set 
everywhere  about  the  rooms,  and  every  one 
was  expected  to  help  himself  to  anything  he 
wanted  at  any  time.  Apples  were  suspended 
from  the  gas  fixtures,  the  "  luggies  three  " 
were  there,  and  quarts  of  chestnuts  with 
which  to  discover,  at  the  hard  coal  fires  in 
the  grates,  whether  lovers  were  true  or  not. 
All  the  old  cu^toms  which  were  practica- 
ble in  modern  parlors  were  tried.  The 
festivities  ended  with  a  dance,  and  at  half- 
past  eleven  we  turned  our  faces  homeward, 
to  arrive  in  time  to  see,  if  possible,  some  of 
the  strange  sights  which  are  supposed  to 
appear  on  H.dloween  at  "  the  very  witching 
time  of  night," 


Children  Need  Sleep.— Children,  un- 
til they  are  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old, 
should  have  at  least  ten  hours  sleep,  eleven 
is  better;  until  eighteen  or  nineteen,  nine 
hours  is  none  too  much,  writes  Mrs.  Scoville 
in  her  valuable  department,  "  Mothers'  Cor- 
ner," in  the  October  Ladies'"  Home  Journal, 
In  this  country  our  children  inherit  nervous 
temperaments.  No  hygenic  measure  soothes, 
quiets  and  strengthens  the  nerves  like  plenty 
of  sleep.  Children  should  never  be  wakened 
in  the  morning.  Yet  the  demands  of  house- 
hold convenience  and  the  claims  of  school 
make  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  out  of 
bed  at  a  certain  hour,  usually  not  later  than 
seven.  To  make  this  possible,  and  give 
them  their  fair  share  of  sleep  so  that  they 
will  be  ready  to  waken  of  their  own  accord, 
they  must  be  in  bed  between  eight  and  ten, 
according  to  their  ages.  If  bedtime  is  made 
pleasant  to  them,  as  mother-love  can  make 
it,  with  a  story,  a  little  talk  over  the  events 
of  the  day,  with  loving  words  and  ministra- 
tions, the  hardship  of  banishment  to  bed 
will  be  robbed  of  most  of  its  bitterness. 


In  a  hall  in  Glasgow  a  few  weeks  ago 
there  was  a  lecture  on  "Mariiage  and  Af- 
ter." The  lecturer  said  that  men  should 
kiss  their  wives  as  they  did  when  they  were 
a  year  or  two  married.  When  the  lecture 
was  over  an  old  man  went  home,  put  his 
arms  around  his  wife's  neck,  and  kissed  her. 
Meeting  the  lecturer  next  day,  he  said: 

"It's  no  go." 

"What  isn't  ?"  said  the  lecturer. 

"Weel,"  said  the  man,  "when  I  kissed  m»' 
wife  she  said:    'What's  gone  wrang  wi'  V' 
ye  auld  fool,  ye  ?'  ^'—Boston  Globe. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Laroe  Yield  of  Vekcsks.— Register :  Charley 
Charvet  of  Thermalito  tells  us  that  from  11 
peach  trees  he  preserved  400  pounds  of  fruit, 
sold  $10  worth  of  ripe  fruit  and  $12.50  of  dried 
fruit.  Estimating  the  400  pounds  at  two  cents 
per  pound,  gives  us  $8,  which,  added  to  the 
$22.50,  makes  $30.50  for  the  11  trees,  or  $2.75 
per  tree.  This,  at  100  trees  to  the  acre,  would 
be  $275  per  acre.  From  one  tree  he  picked  672 
pounds  of  peaches  and  from  another  540 
pounds. 

Stkawbebby  Gcava.  —  Oroville  Register  : 
Each  year  the  list  of  fruits  in  this  section  of 
California  extends.  We  were  presented  with  a 
box  of  strawberry  guavas  from  the  Rancho 
Manzanita  owned  bv  Power  &  Son.  The  loca- 
tion is  in  the  low  foothills  east  of  Oroville. 
The  fruit  was  fully  ri|  e  and  of  a  fine  flavor. 
This  fine  fiuit  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Brazil.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  in 
the  islands  the  white  guava  is  mostly  culti- 
vated, while  in  Brazil  the  red  or  strawberry 
guava  takes  the  lead.  This  variety  has  been 
successfully  introduced  into  Florida,  where  it 
forms  a  little  tree  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and 
into  southern  California  where  its  cultivation 
has  been  found  profitable.  The  fruit  is  grown 
f'om  the  seed,  b'lt  it  is  more  profitable  to  buy 
plants  eight  or  ten  inches  high  from  nurseries. 
Tbe  little  shrubs  bear  the  second  year  and  are 
very  prolific.  They  should  be  set  as  thickly  as 
grapevines.  Mr.  Powers  informs  us  that  the\ 
stood  the  winter  without  any  protection,  and 
we  think  they  will  become  a  profitable  fruit  in 
thi"  section.  They  are  eaten  fresh,  or  by  pick- 
ing some  days  before  fully  ripe,  can  be  shipped 
long  distances.  They  ripen  during  September, 
October  and  November.  The  leaf  is  a  glossy 
green  and  the  blossom  whi'e.  They  are  con- 
sidered the  fint  st  fruit  grown  for  making  jelly, 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  have 
been  found  vt  ry  profitable. 

The  Loqvkt.—  Register :  While  this  State 
has  many  fine  varieties  of  fruit,  the  loquat  is 
one  that  anpears  but  little  known.  There  are 
numbers  of  trees  raised  in  this  vicinity  and  in 
many  localities  in  Thermalito  and  Palermo. 
The  tree  is  a  beautiful  evergreen  with  1.  aves 
from  8  to  12  inches  long,  small  white  blossoms 
and  egg-shaped,  yellow,  plum-like  fruit.  The 
tree  blooms  in  January  and  ripens  its  fruits  in 
April  while  other  fruits  are  scarce.  The  loquat 
is  subac  d  in  flavor,  with  a  large  kernel.  It  is 
excellent  for  pies  and  sauce,  especially  when 
mixed  with  apples,  while  for  jelly  it  is  unex- 
celled by  any  other  fruit.  The  flavor  of  the 
fruit  is  a  little  peculiar  and  combines  that  of 
the  tamarind  and  the  pineapple.  T.  B.  Hutch- 
ins  says  of  the  fruit  growing  on  his  place : 
"There  appears  to  be  two  varieties,  or  else  the 
trees  are  male  and  female,  for  wliile  one  tree 
bears  heavily  another  does  not.  The  heavy 
bearing  tree  may  be  easily  told  by  its  darker 
and  greener  leaves,  which  can  be  distinguished 
60  yards  away  from  the  leaves  of  the  other 
tree.  It  ripens  here  about  the  first  of  May, 
and  has  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  plum  with  a  large  smooth  pit.  All  the 
fruit  does  not  ripen  at  the  same  time,  so  that  it 
remains  on  the  tree  quite  a  period  before  the 
last  has  been  gathered."  It  stands  this  climate 
well  and  forms  a  handsome  shade  tree,  though 
rather  slow  of  growth.  This  tree  is  cultivated 
extensively  in  Florida  and  lower  Louisiana, 
and  it  is  stated  that  large  profits  have  been 
realised  from  the  sale  of  its  fruit.  The  tree 
was  originally  brought  from  Japan,  and  is 
sometimes  called  the  Japan  plum,  but  this  is  a 
misnomer. 

Calaveras. 

A  Monster  Grapevine. —  Mokelumne  Hill 
Chronicle:    In  the  garden  of  J.  H.  Zumwalt, 
who  resides  at  the  head  of  Spring  gulch,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  this  place,  can  be  seen 
^^  probat)ly  the  largest  grapevine  in  the  State. 
■  The  Tine  is  three  feet  and  a  quarter  in  circum- 
v'^'rence  at  its  starting  point,  and  has  been 
then  ing(j  by  Mr.  Zumwalt  by  supporting  it  on 
the  ms  about  six  feet  apirt  and  about  five  feet 
Fina  until  the  vine  has  now  reached  the 
strode  cous  length  of  102  feet.    The  vine  last 
sorry  fri*^*^**^  *  grapes,  and  Mr.  Zumwalt 

,  nc  cr-*'  there  is  more  than  a  ton  on  the 
J  'S''^  year.  There  is  also  in  his  earden  an 
and  then  -ree  that  was  planted  in  1862  that  is 
out,  "  Kate-  feet  and  two  inches  in  circumference 
and  picture'  nearly  60  square  feet  of  ground, 
our  new  Sco.'^s'  y^*'''  from  this  tree  was  147 
grimy,  actualP^ses  being  very  large  and  sweet, 
penetrating."  Fresno. 

We  do  not  ktSECCBEs  Hioh  Price  fob  Raisins. 
yet.  Hsisa'Sor:  Colonel  Will-am  Forsyth 
that  time  attachP^®^       '^'^  ^^^^  raisins  for  a 

drawing  slender  s^^'%^°°l2"P  ^°  ^^"^  ^ff' 
T  _  J  -.1.  u-'und.  This  Item  in  itself  is 
I  romped  with  b.  .^^6  price  of  ten  cents  a 
her  bath  and  cle ,  and  there  is  a  reason  for  if. 
kitchen;  run  the  seaol.  Forsyth  has  established 
ted  for  a  while  with  raisins,  and  he  has  always 
is  here  at  a  neighboi  «l''y  ^'^^  goods  was  ex- 
and,  forgetting  about  c-^bTs'lrapes *are'^of 
into  library  corner,"  ay,  intelligent  labor;  he 
corner  of  our  cosy  littlt.f  the  work  of  picking, 
books  and  pictures.       :ing  is  properly  done. 

Springing  up  the  cuurse  in  the  past,  he  has 
light,  I  noticed  some  cob'      possible  to  grow, 
Only  a  d.,y  or  two  before^^  ,tse'tKe\t' 
and  there  they  were  agair^o  ,o  1,;^  ^hen  an 
ting  the  broom  and  short  if,  wanted.    The  5000 
at  the  webs.  How  it  happer  sold  to  the  largest 
either  my  ladder  was  no  world  are  the  very 
my  strokes  were  too  vigor^'th  as  a  sample  of 
ice,  and  what  care, 
'lligence  can  pack. 
T  than  the  market 


will  stand  as  a  general  thing,  but  in  what 
Colonel  Forsyth  has  done  there  is  a  lesson  for 
all  vineyard  men  to  learn.  They  can  see  what 
care  in  packing  and  growing  and  curing  will 
do.  It  can  be  seen  that  it  is  quality  more  than 
quantity  that  counts.  It  can  also  be  seen  that 
a  reputation  has  an  immense  amount  to  do 
in  the  successful  marketing  of  raisins.  Dealers 
cannot  open  and  inspect  every  box  of  raisins 
they  buy,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  good 
price  if  they  can  be  cei  tain  that  they  are  get- 
ting a  first-class  article  and  not  a  second-class 
article  under  a  first-class  brand.  The  profit  on 
raisins  of  this  sort  is  enormous,  even  when  the 
careful  culling  has  thrown  out  a  large  part  of 
the  crop.  The  raisin  vineyards  in  Fresno  are 
in  their  infancy,  and  the  men  have  to  learn 
much  by  experience.  Since  this  is  the  case,  the 
experience  of  successful  men  gofs  ti  long  way 
toward  educating  others  in  the  work  of  mak- 
ing the  raisin  output  of  California  better. 
Humboldt. 
Another  Creamery.  —  Ferndale  Enterprise: 
All  the  arrangements  for  the  building  of  a 
creamery  at  Swauger's  were  completed  at  the  ad- 
journed meeting  held  at  Table  Bluff  hall  on 
last  Saturday  evening.  No  difficulty  was  found 
in  disposing  o'  the  stock  on  hand,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  meeting  was  that  a  company  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Diamond  Sorings  Creamery 
Company  "  was  organized  with  a  capital  s'ock 
of  $15,000,  and  corporation  pupers  were  drawn 
up  and  acknowledgf  d  by  Notary  P.  P.  Hart,  of 
Ferndale,  who  was  present.  DirectO'S  for  the 
first  year  were  elected,  as  follows:  W.  P. 
Thomas,  M.  Fitz«immons.  N.  B.  Patterson, 
H.  M.  Dickson  and  H.  Van  Diizer.  R.  F.  Her- 
rick,  M.  Fitzsimmons  and  J.  C.  Fo?s  were 
elected  a  committee  on  bv  lows,  and  W.  P 
Thomas.  M.  Fitzsimmons,  H.  Van  Duzer  and 
C.  PanNeii  were  elected  a  committee  on  site. 
Over  2100  cows  were  represented  by  their  own- 
ers at  the  meeting,  and  much  enthusiasm  over 
the  project  was  manifested,  by  all  present.  On 
Monday  last.  Surveyor  Herrick,  in  the  presence 
of  the  site  corainiltep,  surveyed  of  a  site  for 
the  new  institution  in  the  vicinity  of  Swauger's 
Stat  on;  and  Mr.  Thomas  informs  us  the  work 
of  erecting  the  buildings  will  be  commenced 
forthwith. 

Kern. 

Raisin  Crop. — Bakersfield  Echo:  Loads  of 
raisin-trays  and  sweatboxes  are  still  going 
countryward.  It  is  said  that  but  few  of  the 
vineyardists  bought  enough  trays  and  boxe  in 
the  first  instance,  'he  crop  being  so  much  larger 
than  was  expected.  Tbe  original  estimate  of 
30  carloads  for  Rosedale  will  have  to  be  revised. 

Water  in  the  Desert. — Bakersfield  Califor- 
nian:  There  is  something  rather  peculiar  about 
the  finding  of  fresh,  pure  water  at  a  depth  of 
400  feet,  by  the  railroad  company,  on  the  line 
of  the  branch  road  to  Asphalto.  Other  people 
have  bored  wells  and  looked  for  fresh,  soft 
water  in  that  region,  but  failed  to  discover  any- 
thing but  salt  and  alkali.  There  is  no  water  in 
the  coast  range  mountains  except  some  alkali 
springs  in  the  foothills.  When  the  road  was 
bnilt  the  company  found  it  necessary  to  secure 
water  in  some  way.  In  order  to  meet  the  press- 
ing demand,  they  concluded  to  sink  an  artesian 
well  at  a  place  one  mile  west  of  the  Kern  Val- 
ley Water  Company's  canal,  about  35  miles 
from  Bakersfield.  The  altitude  at  this  point  is 
about  140  or  150  feet  above  the  lowest  depres- 
sion in  the  valley,  and  beyond  that  the  country 
has  always  been  considered  a  desert,  reaching 
through  the  foothills  into  the  mountains.  Af- 
ter sinking  400  feet  they  struck  a  flow  of  water, 
which  came  bubbling  up  as  pure  and  soft  as 
that  of  a  mountain  stream,  and  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  supply  all  necessary  demands.  As 
the  coast  range  is  not  a  watershed,  of  course 
this  water  comes  from  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and 
it  seems  that  the  farther  from  the  great  reser- 
voir the  nearer  the  water  approaches  the  sur- 
face. The  termination  of  the  road  is  at  Apphalto, 
35  miles  beyond,  and  thij  extraordinary  streak 
of  good  luck  seems  rather  remarkable.  It  will 
furnish  water  for  locomotives  and  miy  induce 
a  colony,  as  the  land  in  the  vicinity  is  very 
rich,  and  only  requires  the  application  of  water 
to  make  it  exceedingly  productive. 

Los  Angeles. 

Canned-Fbcit  Shipment.— L.  A.  Exprest:  A 
special  train  of  23  cars,  loaded  with  canned 
eoods  from  the  Southern  California  Packing 
Company,  started  eastward  from  this  city  Oct. 
6th  over  the  Santa  Fe.  The  goods  are  con- 
signed to  various  cities  in  the  East,  and  it  is 
said  that  100  more  cars  similarly  loaded  are  to 
shortly  follow.  This,  the  largest  special  train 
ever  sent  out  of  the  State,  was  decorated  with 
banners  and  was  photographed  and  dispatched 
on  its  way. 

Modoc 

Cattle  Shipment. — Adin  Argut:  W.  H.  Nel- 
son, a  few  days  ago,  started  two  bauds  of  cat- 
tle— 400  in  each  band — for  the  lower  country 
market.  Mr.  Nelson  was  here  Sunday  on  his 
way  down,  expecting  to  arrive  at  about  the 
same  time  the  cattle  do.  He  will  be  back  in 
about  four  weeks  and,  we  understand,  will  at 
once  begin  buying  cattle  in  Big  valley  to  make 
another  band. 

Napa. 

The  Vintage. — Napa  Register,  Oct.  7:  Viti- 
cultural  Commissioner  E.  C.  Priber,  as  mana- 
ger for  the  Napa  Valley  Wine  Co.,  had  a  week 
ago  bargained  for  all  the  grapes  he  cared  to 
crush  this  season  at  the  prices  then  prevailing 
($15  mnximum),  but  learning  that  there  was  a 
disposition  to  bear  the  market  and  run  grapes 
down  to  $10  per  ton,  he  made  more  room  and 
reentered  the  field  as  a  buyer.  He  says  prices 
have  dropped  within  a  week  from  $15  to  $12@ 
$13  for  Zinfmdels;  this  by  reason  of  the  cl  sing 
down  of  some  wineries  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  competition  among  buyer.".  The  three 
Napa  valley  wine  cellars  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected— East  Napa,  Yountville  and  Olendale — 
will  this  vear  probably  make  an  aggregate  of 
375,000  gallons  of  wine.  The  Napa  Valley  Wine 


Co.  commenced  crushing  at  their  cellar  in  East 
Napa.  Monday,  the  g  apes  coming  from  'his 
neighborhood.  Grape-picking  and  wine-mak- 
ing have  been  going  forward  in  and  about  St. 
Helena  for  the  last  ten  days.  The  crop  is  ex- 
ceedingly light  and  the  prices  realized  are  any- 
thing but  encouraging  to  the  grower. 

Oranae. 

Walnuts  and  Fios  Around  Capistrano.— 
Cor.  Santa  Ana  Blade.  Walnut-gathering  is  at 
hand— fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  usuil.  On 
account  of  the  abundant  crop,  the  nuts  are  not 
quite  up  to  the  standard  in  size.  Mr.  Hoyle, 
superintendent  of  our  cannery,  has  gone  south 
to  purchase  the  fig  crop,  which  will  be  manu- 
factured into  his  delicious  preparations  of  that 
fruit. 

A  Pboductive  Valley.— B?arfe:  No  stranger 
need  ask  a  question  concerning  the  productive- 
ness of  the  Santa  Ana  valley.  All  he  has  to  do 
is  to  watch  the  lines  of  trail  wagons  loaded 
witti  baled  hay,  corn,  barley,  hogs,  vegetables, 
etc.,  as  they  convey  the  products  of  the  farms 
to  the  depot  for  shipment. 

Large  Blackberry  Ykjm.— Blade:  A  drive 
of  40  minutes  from  Santa  Ana  brought  us  to  the 
head  of  the  Bolsa  drainage  ditch,  where  we 
found  several  men  and  teams  at  work  on  the 
waterway.  Near  the  head  of  the  ditch  is  where 
Garner's'  and  MoDonald's  blackberry  patches 
are  located,  and  the  reporter  found  no  difBculty 
ill  locating  the  patch,  but  little  in  locating  the 
berries,  tnd  no  tro  'ble  in  eating  them.  Al- 
though immense  quantities  have  already  been 
gathered  the  vines  are  yet  heavily  loaded,  and 
some  are  evt  n  now  in  blossom.  After  regaling 
ourselves  on  the  berries  we  drove  on,  and  fur- 
ther along  the  ditch,  where  we  found  many 
more  men  at  woik.  Fully  40  hands  are  push- 
ing the  work  along  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
it  is  safe  to  sav  that  the  ditch  will  be  com- 
pleted within  the  next  two  weeks. 

Vineyard  Notes — Anaheim  Oaxette:  Otto 
Rust  and  C.  Sorenz  are  making  wine,  and  Tim 
Boege  and  H.  Wehmeyer  are  getting  ready  to 
start  their  crushers.  Most  of  the  grapes  come 
from  Artesia  and  Yoiba  and  are  of  fine  flavor 
and  appearance.  Mr.  Rust  informs  us  that  the 
grapes  are  better  this  season  than  for  i.  any 
years  past.  He  will  make  about  lO.OOn  gallons 
of  wine  or  more,  and  is  paying  from  $12  to  $14 
per  ton  for  the  erapes.  Mr.  Wfhnieyer's  young 
vineyard  on  West  street  is  doing  well  and 
shows  no  sign  of  disease.  It  is  probable  that 
winf-making  will  become  again  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  this  sectio". 

A  Beet  Sugar  Factory. — Gazette:  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  formulate  a  charter  and 
adopt  a  set  of  by-laws  for  the  land  company  or- 
ganized in  this  city  to  purchase  land  in  aid  of 
the  cooperative  sugar  factory,  met  at  Mr. 
Chynowelh's  oflice.  The  full  committee  was 
present,  viz:  Mot'Srs.  C.  H.  Gosch,  H.  W.  Chyno- 
weth.  Dr.  Pfeninger,  P.  Weisel  and  Ed.  Pelle- 
grin.  Dr.  Pfeninger  was  elected  chairman  and 
Mr.  Chvnoweth,  secretary.  The  name  of  the 
company  will  be  "The  Anaheim  Sugar  B'^et 
Land  Co.."  and  the  capital  stock  has  been 
placed  at  $60,000,  divided  into  1200  shares  at  a 
par  value  of  $50  per  share.  The  affairs  of  the 
company  will  be  under  the  management  of  a 
board  of  five  directors  to  be  elected  annually. 

The  Corn  Crop.— Santa  Ana,  Oct.  8:  The 
corn  stalks  are  yet  green  in  many  places,  and 
the  crop  is  ripe  and  ready  to  be  gathered.  The 
The  yield  will  be  fully  up  to  the  average  this 
year,  and  an  average  corn  crop  west  of  the 
river  means  something  more  than  it  does  in 
any  other  land. 

San  Bernardino. 
A  New  Fig. — Riverside  Presi  and  Uorticultur- 
itt:  J.  E.  Cutter  believes  he  has  found  a  va- 
riety of  fig  which  will  be  of  considerable  value, 
at  least  for  table  use  at  home  and  possibly  for 
shipping  when  the  distance  is  not  great.  He 
received  from  the  department  at  Washington 
some  years  since  seven  varieties  of  the  fig, 
which  are  now  in  bearing.  Among  these  are 
two  which  appear  worth  propagating.  The 
Prolifero  is  of  good  quality,  but  has  a  tendency 
to  sour,  like  most  of  the  figs  grown  here.  This 
same  defect  was  found  in  all  the  others  grown 
except  the  Dotato,  which  has  ripened  perfectly. 
It  is  a  siuall,  light-colored  fig,  with  a  rather 
thick  skin,  but  most  delicate  in  texture  and 
flavor.  The  specimens  of  tbe  Djtato  that  Mr. 
Cutter  submitted  to  us  for  testing  were  'he 
finest-flavored  of  any  we  have  ever  eaten,  and 
we  should  place  it  at  the  head  of  all  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  for  table  use.  It  is  said  that  this 
variety  is  never  exported  from  It«ly,  but  used 
entirely  at  home.  We  can  think  of  nothing 
more  delicious  than  such  fruit  when,  with  the 
skin  removed,  it  is  sliced  in  cream  for  dessert. 
If  It  were  inferior  in  flavor,  it  would  still  be 
worth  propagating  if  it  shall  continue  to  prove 
free  from  the  souring  which  aflects  the  fig  so 
generally  in  irrigated  sections. 

Preparing  against  Frost. — Press  and  Horti 
cuUurist:  Very  many  orangegrowers  in  the 
valley  are  making  preparations  to  checkmate 
Jack  Frost,  should  he  put  in  an  appearance 
this  winter.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  a  number  of  fires  in  an  orchard  will  raise 
the  temperature  enough  to  save  the  fruit  during 
the  coldest  weather  ever  experienced  here.  It 
has  been  found  that  iron  pots  with  coal  is  about 
the  simples*,  cheapest  and  most  eCTective  means; 
but  Dave  Ormand  told  us  the  other  day  that  he 
had  invented  an  arrangement  to  burn  oil  that 
would  do  the  work  cheaper  than  coal  and  with 
less  trouble.  If  proper  precautions  are  taken, 
no  oranges  need  be  injured. 

Santa  Barbara. 
Dairy  Feed. — Santa  Maria  Times:  When  we 
have  a  heavy  rainfall  and  an  abundance  of  feed 
on  the  ranges,  there  is  but  little  attention  given 
to  preparing  feed  for  use  late  in  the  season. 
This  was  the  condition  in  which  our  dairymen 
found  themselves  one  year  ago,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, they  suffered  some  loss  before  grass 
Oontintud  on  next  page. 


EUREKA 
Gang  Plows. 


SUITED  TO  ALL  SOILS. 


Different  Plows 

For  Different  Purposes. 

Different  Bottoms  for 
Different  Kintds  of  Soils. 

Low  Prices; 

Good  Materials  Used; 

Workmanship  Perfect, 

We  Make  Them. 
We  Guarantee  Them. 

Baker  &  Hamihon, 

San  Francisco.  Sacramento. 


CLIMAX 

Disc  Harrows. 


4  to  12  feet  wide— 2  to  4- 
hiorses. 

8  to  24  Discs— 16  and  18-in. 

300  to  745  lbs.— $37,50  to 
$90.00. 

Witli  or  witliout  Seeders. 
Seeders  cost  extra. 

Insures 

Perfect  cultivation 
In  Orcliard,  Vineyard 
And  Field  Work. 

Inquire  further. 
It  will  pay  you. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 


San  Francisco. 


SacramsDto. 
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came  again;  but  they  profited  by  it  and  are  now 
better  prepared  for  the  hard  part  of  the  season 
than  for  years.  All  the  dairies  between  here 
and  Guadalupe  are  well  supplied  with  hay, 
straw,  pumpkins,  carrots,  etc.,  for  feeding  cows 
giving  milk,  and  their  dry  stock  is  turned  on 
Btubble  pasture.  The  dairies  below  Guodalupe 
and  around  the  lake  still  have  an  abundance  of 
feed  on  hand,  although  they  all  complain  that 
their  cows  are  drying  up  quite  rapidly  for  the 
past  few  days.  Yet  there  is  plenty  of  dry  feed, 
and  all  the  stock  will  commence  the  winter  in 
good  condition.  Bonetti,  Mead,  Adam,  Sher- 
man, Brown,  Klein,  Mathison  and  others  are 
feeding  heavily  of  dry  feed.  In  Green  cauyon 
the  usual  fall  raisfl  of  water  has  already  brought 
a  considerable  growth  of  green  feed.  B.  Pezonni 
always  has  an  abundance  of  feed.  At  the 
Arellanes  ranch  they  are  preparing  to  turn  in 
on  the  large  stubble-fields  on  the  ranch.  There 
are  also  several  acres  of  corn  and  pumpkins 
which  will  be  left  on  the  land  for  the  benefit  of 
the  stock.  Mr.  Arellanes  only  runs  his  dairy 
about  four  months  each  year,  preferring  to  give 
the  young  stock  the  benefit  of  the  re^t  of  the 
season.  His  ranch,  consisting  of  3000  acres  of 
open  range  and  2000  acres  of  farm  land  is  carry- 
ing at  present  about  1500  head  of  stock.  He 
has  not  sold  off  any  b»ef  cattle  this  year,  pre- 
fening,  rather  than  take  the  low  prices  offered, 
to  keep  them  over  another  year,  which  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  do  if  there  was  any  scarcity 
of  feed. 

A  Poultry  AssoctATioN  Instituted. — Lompoc 
Journal:  A  meeting  relating  to  tbe  poultry  in- 
terest of  northern  Santa  Barbara  county  was 
held  at  the  L:)mpoc  Lumber  Co.'s  Ftore,  and  an 
Association  was  formed  under  the  name  of 
Lompoc  Poultry  As'-ociation.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  W.  S.  Bouton,  Pres.; 
Waller  Richardson  of  L')mpoc;  .T.  J.  H .  Iloway 
of  Los  Alamos;  M  s.  H.  N.  GifTord  of  Stuart, 
Vice-Presidents;  H.  N.  E/ans,  Sec;  W.  H. 
Sudden,  Treas.  An  Executive  Oommiftpe  was 
appointed  consisting  of  Mrs.  Waller  Richard- 
son, T.  C.  Callas,  H.  L.  Hall,  Wm.  Barker  and 
E.  Jacobs. 

Sutter. 

Fbuit  Notes. — Yuba  City  i^iirmer.'  The  fruit 
season  is  nearing  a  close,  as  almost  all  the  late 
varieties  of  peaches,  apples  and  other  fruit  have 
been  picked.  Some  prunes  and  peaches  are  yet 
on  the  trays  dryincr,  but  in  a  week  or  two 
everything  will  be  inside  the  packing  house  or 
on  the  way  east  to  market.  In  the  vineyards  a 
large  amoont  of  grapes  are  being  turned  for  the 
last  time,  the  greater  portion  now  on  travs  be- 
ing of  the  second  crop.  Wine  grapes  are  about 
all  gone.  The  trees  and  vines  are  becoming 
brown  and  are  losing  their  leaves  to  some  ex- 
tent. In  all  the  orchards  the  trees,  while  hav- 
ing produced  a  large  crop,  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, having  been  properly  pruned  to  bear  the 
fruit  and  still  retain  their  shape.  »  »  «  *  * 
R.  C.  Kells  has  a  force  of  men  at  work  packing 
his  large  prune  crop.  The  fruit  dried  excel- 
lently under  the  improved  system  of  dipping, 
etc.,  and  is  now  ready  for  the  market.  Over 
two  carloads  have  b^en  sold  to  t  astern  firms  at 
from  9  to  lOi  cents  per  pound,  according  to 
quality.  Mr.  Kells  expects  to  ship  a  carload  or 
two  the  first  of  next  week. 

Ventura. 

Potato  Cbop. — Ventura  Free  Press:  Potatoes 
are  a  good  crop  this  year.  In  conversation 
with  J.  B.  Alvord,  of  Colonia,  the  other  day,  it 
was  learned  that  he  had  sold  several  carloads  of 
potatoes  this  season,  but  none  for  less  than  $1 
per  100.  They  are  selling  the  refuse  potatoes, 
including  the  small  ones,  to  the  Hueneme 
starch  factory  for  30  cents  per  100. 

Yuba. 

Ibrigation  Works  Completed.  —  Marysville 
Democrat:  A  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Brown's  valley  irrigation  district  was  held  in 
the  office  of  the  directors  in  Browns  valley  on 
October  4th.  The  water  was  reported  to  be 
now  running  through  the  fifth  or  Pan  Handle 
district,  comprising  12,000  acres  of  land,  and 
the  farmers  in  that  vicinity  are  all  using  it. 
Water  would  have  been  running  through 
Browns  valley  last  week  had  there  not  i  een  a 
dispute  about  the  contract,  work  leading  from 
Dry  creek  to  Finnimore's  place  not  being  up  to 
the  specifications.  The  engineers  and  superin- 
tendent claim  that  the  ditch  there  is  con- 
structed shallower  and  narrower  than  what  the 
specifications  call  for,  and  refuse  to  accept  it 
until  it  is  enlarged.  Therefore,  no  water  has 
been  allowed  to  run  through  that  part  yet. 
Only  aboiit  1000  inches  of  water  is  being  run 
down  the  main  canal  into  tbe  fifth  district,  un- 
til the  canal  gets  thoroughly  puddled  and 
soaked,  when  the  v  lume  will  be  increased. 

Wheatland  Hop  Yield. — Four  Corners:  The 
Wheatland  hop  yaras  have  yielded  about  6710 
bales,  or  1  206,800  poun> is  of  choice  hops  this 
season.  We  have  secured  the  following  reports 
by  yards:  John  and  William  Rjddan's  yards 
yield  about  1700  bales,  of  which  1210  bales  have 
been  delivered  on  contracts.  S.  D.  Wood's 
yard  turned  out  1100  bales,  and  but  353  bales 
have  been  shipped  on  contract.  J.  H.  Burst's 
yard  turned  out  610  bales;  201  bales  have  been 
delivered  on  contract  and  280  shipped  to  L  n- 
don.  D.  P.  Burst's  total  crop  is  3300  bales 
about  610  have  been  shipped  on  contracts  and 
1000  shipped  to  the  English  market. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FASMERS. 

W«  h»ve  a  Urife  sum  of  money  to  Io»n  at  a  low  rate 
of  Interest  on  mortgai^e  f  n  rarchee.    Write  to  via  for  lull 

Sartlculars.  BOWE,  BANDmANN  b  CO.,  EOS  California 
t.,  han  Ftancisco.    Koocdb  6  and  7. 

$500,000 

To  loa«  t»  Airr  amouht  at  thb  tiet  lowibt  UABKn 
rate  o(  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULliER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
rranclMO. 


TO  GROWERS  OF  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 
IN  CALIFORNIA: 

We  solicit  your  consignments  believing  that  by  diligence  and 
vigilance  in  serving  your  interests  we  can  give  you  satisfaction  and 
hold  your  trade.  Our  storage  facilities  are  dry,  convenient  and  ex- 
tensive. We  give  careful  attention  to  packing  for  long-distance 
shipping.    Our  local  trade  is  first-class  and  growing. 

(S'jccessors  to  Oso.  R.  Stark  &  Co.  and  Starr  &  Jodson  ) 

TELEPHONE  8%    P.  0.  BOX  2137.  308  &  SIO  WasJiingt  n  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Correspond  »i  h  us.    Mention  the  Rural  Press. 
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A 

PERFECT 
SUCCESS. 


"Keystone"  Corn  Husker 


Much  Improved  for  1892 


AND 


Gutter. 

Husks  the  corn 
and  cuts  the 
stalksintothe 
best  fodder 
known. 

Send  for  our  FREE 
book,  "The  Great  Leak 
on  the  Farm." 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO. 

sterling,  III. 

KANSAS  CITY,      CODNCIL  BLUFFS, 
ST.  LOUIS,      COLUMBUS  O. 
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Solid  gi 


THE  "WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

T0N6UELESS,  Self  Guiding. 

SIX  OR  EIGHT  HORSES, 

depending  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  of  work. 


Uses  wheel  landside» 
which  resists  pressure  of 
four  furrows.   No  bottom  or 
Bide  friction.   Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plowman  eai  ricd  on  tiiree 
greased  spindles.   Draft  reduced  to  lowest 
possible  hrait.   Foot  brake  prevents  Gang  running  on  team. 


specially  adapted 

to  Traction  Enfflne* 


Levei-3  and  turning  device  vvlthinea^y  reach.  llljUTCp  nRAFT  th»n  ony  Gang  In  America.  EaMcr 
Drlvinir,  Straighter  Furrowg  and  Adjufttn-  klUII  t  bBl  UHlHr  I  nb!o  frames— can  be  iiaraowed  or  wid- 
ened at  will.   Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  itubljle,  or  breaker  bottoms.   Ten  or  twelve  inch  cut. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bsnd,  Isid.,  or  Stanton,  Tliomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

lE^Speclal  prloeii  and  time  for  tri:il  civen  on  Hrstorders  from  points  where  we  hare  no  agents. 

Our  book,  "Fl/N  OJV  THE  FAKM,"  sent  Free  to  all.  «uuaseuia. 


DO 
YOU 


The  GLASGO  LACE  TTItlEAD  CO.,  GlMgo,  Conn.,  P^UJ^^^ 

will  distribute  In  premiums  Two  Thousand  Del- IMI  gjni  lOc  for 
lars,  Gold  Coin,  for  the  best  specimens  of|J  samnle  SdooI 
fancy  work,  to  be  made  only  from  the  id  ^ 

8LASG0TWILLEDLACETHREAD.S 

~     I  to  all  residents  0/ the  UniiedSlalcs.k^  Thread 


Open  t 


500  Tarda. 


oo 


$2000- 

con?  in  Premiums. 

QKmiECHSil'liXiXii'XX'ii^  Send  10c.  eacb 
Ask  your  dealer  for  circulars  elving  full  M  for 
Information.   If  not  to  he  had  of  him, M  inngtratcd 

r    write  US.    DO  NOT  DEI-AY.   M  Crochet 

Thoroughly  satisfactory  proofs  of  our  reliarlHl  n^nU.. 
„  bility  furnished.  ^     i  n  2 

6LASG0  LAGETHREAD  CO.,  Glasgo,  Conn,  g^i^r- 


Don't  Neglect 
Qlfm(D(3@KS'\x^  that  Heart' 


L Warranted  to  relieve  or 
euro  Heart  Disease 


REDI^40T0N  &  CO., 

s.  r. 


trouble  any  longer,  when  you  can  get  the  old 
reliable  remedy,  especially  prepared  for  his  own 
extensive  practice  by  the  eraiuent  family  physician, 
the  late  DR.  ROGERS. 


ROGERS 


HEART 
TONIC 


tones  up  the  system,  strengthens  the  action  of  the  heart,  gives  immediate  relief,  and  hundreds 
of  letters  on  file  prove  it  has  cured  permanently  very  many  serious  cases  that  local  physiciaus 
had  given  up. 

IT  WILL  HELP  YOU— 

(Trial  bottle  free,  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  price,  $i.oo) 

Address  QUINN  A.  CO.,  Props. 
""r°Tf.'::.t'^°-  .ox.S33.s.r. 


^lioatiofiaL 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FHANOISCO.OAL 
Open  AH  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  S3S;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160. 
ESTABLISHED  1864  fS"  Send  tor  cIrcuUr. 


Analytical  Chemiatg  >nd  Assaverg. 

ESTABLISHED  1887  —  lOOJ  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Angeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  be«l  laboratory 
in  Southern  California  and  are  pre>  ared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer' 
tiilzers.  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT 


ACIUAIL    BCSINK.SS  PKACTICE. 


LIFB  80HOT.AB8HIP8,  $75. 

Bookl?eering,  PeDmanshlp,  Shorthand,  Typewriting 
E  'gli'th  Brani:he3,  etc.  Graduates  aided  In  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circ  liars.      T  «.  RoBINH' >N.  fri  p. 


HEALDS 


BUSHMUlbb  UOLiLiiliGill, 

24  POST  ST..  S.  P. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVS  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  eehool  hag 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State. 

tW  SaSD  FOR  CiSOITLAR. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

O.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


PERCHERONS 


FOR  SALE. 


Having  decided  to  plant  my  place  In  fruit,  I  offer  all 
my  pure  Percheron  stock  tor  sale,  keeping  only  enough 
for  working  tbe  place.  Time  will  be  allowed  to  alt  re- 
sponsible purchasers  that  they  may  need,  at  7  per  cent, 
war.  B.  COLLIER, 

Lakeport,  C>1. 


COLUMBIA 
STEEL 
MILL. 


POWERFUL, 
HANDSOME,  NEW. 


Has  the  only  internal  gearing. 
DDubllDg  tbe  power,  reOucmg 
speed  to  the  only  practical  rate 
to  operate  a  pump  at  any  de  th 
and  overfioniiug  the  back  lash  on  dead  center  of  outcide  or 
spur  gearing. 

A  True  Spiral. 

The  Fan  surface  changes 
from  80°  at  rim  where  speed 
is  greatest  to  45"  at  tunor 
end,  giving  wind  free  clear- 
a.nce,  avoldiug  ha,c.k  suction 
and  securing  greatest  pow- 
er.   STEtL  BRACED. 

FRANK  BROS.,  aS:lT?.^t.  8  F. 


|$4| 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improvail  AUTOMATtO  OAS  MACHINES 
stand  unequale  i  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  for  lighting 
country  homes,  suburban  residences,  hotels,  etc.  The 
light  produc  d  by  these  machines  is  Bright,  Clean  a  d 
3  eady,  but  soft  and  soothing  to  the  eye.  Kmltting; 

So  hmoke  and  bel  'g  uulfoim.  It  has  no  equal  for 
'ending  by.  The  cost  is  more  th»n  One-Halt  Lt  ss  than 
■oM  gas  any wh.  re.  It  being  but  $  I  per  i  000  cubic 
f»»it  These  Machines  are  sold  at  rndncod  r«t»g, 
but  evc-y  one  la  guaranteed  to  (j've  entire 
•  ttlsfaction.    Befor)  pur  basing  elsewhere,  o»ll  and 

ximino  them  or  send  for  Illustrated  catalogue  at  Nos. 
43-45  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER.  Manag»r. 


\LHOND  HULLERS  FOR  SALE 


By  O, 

IBVIMOTON,   ALAMEDA  OOUNTT,  OAI>, 
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^ATROJ^S  Of  ^USBAJ^DFIY. 


Annoancement. 

By  unanimous  vote  of  the  State  Grange  in 
Bession  on  Friday  last  at  San  Jose,  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  was  designated  as 
its  "  medium  of  official  communication"  for 
the  coming  year.  In  accepting  this  ap- 
pointment the  manager  of  the  Rural 
pledged  the  paper  to  print  all  official  re- 
ports; such  discussions  of  Orange  conditions 
and  policies  as  should  be  submitted  from 
time  to  time  by  leading  members  of  the 
Order;  reports  of  important  doings  by  sub- 
ordinate Granges;  and  to  maintain  a  week- 
ly department  of  Grange  news  under  the 
editorship  of  some  member  of  the  Order, 
who  should  be  personally  satisfactory  to  the 
Executive  committee.  Within  these  lines 
the  manager  pledged  the  paper  to  give  to 
Grange  matters  as  much  space,  be  it  great 
or  small,  as  the  volume  of  important  news 
should  require. 

This  arrangement  restores  the  old  re- 
lationship between  the  Rural  and 
the  Grange,  with  this  difference,  namely, 
that  under  it  the  Grange  Department  will 
be  an  incidental  feature  of  the  regular 
edition  of  the  paper,  going  to  all  its  readers; 
not,  as  formerly,  a  supplemental  addition, 
going  only  to  members  of  the  Grange.  The 
old  "supplement,"  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  largely  devoted  to  minor  social  and 
personal  interests,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  new  department  will  be  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  broader  subjects.  Important 
personal  news  and  the  more  important 
doings  of  the  local  Granges  will  be  given;  but 
the  editorial  plan  will  be  to  subordinate  this 
sort  of  news  to  considerations  of  broader  sig- 
nificance and  greater  importance.  This  plan 
was  frankly  talked  over  in  the  State  Grange 
between  the  manager  of  the  paper  and  the 
delegates  present,  and  the  official  arrange- 
ment was  made  upon  a  fair  understanding 
as  to  its  scope.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the 
new  engagement  puts  no  obligations  or 
limitations  upon  the  general  policy  of  the 
Rural,  and  that  it  will  in  no  wise  affect  its 
editorial  character. 

The  editor  of  the  Grange  Department 
has  not  yet  been  chosen,  and  will  not  be 
till  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee some  time  within  the  next  two 
weeks.  When  the  selection  is  made  the 
fact  will  be  duly  announced. 

The  National  Grange. 

The  twenty-sixth  session  of  the  National 
Grange  will  be  held  at  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  commencing  on  Wednesday, 
November  16lh.  Worthy  Master  Davis,  of 
the  California  State  Grange,  will  be  in  at- 
tendance. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  expect  to 
leave  Santa  Bosa  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 8th  and  go  direct  to  Concord,  where 
they  will  remain  through  the  entire  session. 
Mr.  D^ivis  has  promised  to  supply  the  Ru- 
ral with  notes  of  the  session  for  publica- 
tion in  our  Grange  Department. 


The  State  Orange. 

Reported  by  Fbakk  8.  chapin,  of  Tulare  Orange. 

The  twentieth  annual  session  of  the  Stale  Grange 
closed  last  Friday,  after  a  very  pleasant  session  last- 
ing four  days.  The  weather  was  perfect,  and  the 
beautiful  city  of  Sin  Jose  was  in  gala  attire,  as  well 
it  might  bf!  with  the  races.  Grange  and  Mills'  revival 
merting  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  Unitarian 
Church  ,  which  is  designed  to  provide  for  its  congre- 
gation a  social  home  where  they  can  have  entertain- 
ments and  erj  ly  all  innocent  pleasures  as  well  as 
teachings  of  ethics,  morals  and  religion. 

Positive  Results  of  Session. 

Legislative  CooPERATio.v.  — In  company  will 
other  mdustrial  org  tnizitions,  a  committee  of  the 
Grange  met  in  Sin  Franci'co  on  May  23,  189a,  to 
agree  uoon  needed  legislation.  They  concluded  to 
recommend  a  preamble  pledging  candidates  to  the 
support  of  these  five  propositions,  briefly  referred  to 
here,  as  they  have  often  been  noticed  in  these  col 
umns  elsewhere. 

(a^  Election  of  U.  8.  Senators  by  direct  vote. 

(b)  Law  (irovldins;  for  mutual  Are  Insurance. 

(c)  Protest  asfAmet  extenaion  of  t'me  by  QovcrnmeDt 
for  pa\ment  of  debc  due  from  U.  P.  aad  C.  P.  rallfMads. 

(d)  kt'a98688nient  of  property  that  has  lo  part  or 
wholly  escaped  tax\tioa  sioce  1833. 

(«)  (jiradukted  income  tax  up  >n  amount')  above  |SO,000 
per  year,  reduced  by  ameadmaDt  to  $10,000. 

A  series  of  resolutions  embodying  these  points 
came  before  the  State  Grange  with  a  favorable 


r-commendation  from  the  legislative  committee,  and 
it  was  moved  by  John  Tuohy,  of  Tulare,  that  the 
questions  be  discussed  seriatim.  The  first  proposi- 
tion  met  with  only  si  ght  protest  and  the  second 
met  with  general  approval.  Upon  the  third,  Hast 
Master  J  V.  Webiier  gave  the  figures  and  argu- 
ments very  much  as  they  have  been  published, 
briefly  as  follows: 

•  In  '63  &  '64  the  Government  guaranteed  for  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  R.  R's  $64,00:1,000  in 
bonds  and  when  further  aid  was  necessary  took  sec- 
ond mortgage  in  lieu  of  their  first.  Three  years 
since  the  comb  nfd  debts  of  the  two  roads  aggre- 
gated $120,000,000  and  they  were  thought  by  com- 
missioners to  be  worth  $108,000  000.  Outside  the 
Government  their  debts  were  $63  000,000."  The 
proposition  favored  payment  of  balance  of  indebted 
ness,  taking  possession  o'  property  and  using  roads 
as  a  nucleus  for  a  government  sy  tem.  The  propo- 
sition was  not  ciiried  to  any  decisive  issue. 

The  fourth  proposition  excited  consider  it)le 
warm  deba'e  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  a  rail- 
road costing  $15  000  per  mile  had  passed  through 
the  speaker's  farm  and  had  heen  assessed  for  $25  000 
per  mile.  Considerable  sympathy  w  is  manifested 
for  those  who  had  resisted  payment  of  taxes  bised 
on  such  an  ass  ssment,  thus  showing  a  desire  of 
the  Grange  to  be  just.  General  s-;ntiment  favored 
a  reassessment  on  a  fair  bisis  of  valuation  hoping  that 
aggrieved  laxpiyers  would  meet  them  on  the  same 
grounds  and  ihe  matter  be  finally  settled  upon  the 
basis  of  justice. 

The  graduated  income  tax  w  s  originally  designed 
to  tffict  large  corporations  but  Brother  Tuohy,  of 
Tulare,  who  hai  devoted  much  study  to  the  subject 
of  revenue  and  prepared  an  txcellent  paper,  pointtd 
out  that  it  wou'd  be  unjust  to  tax  in  this  manner 
property  that  hid  already  been  assessed  on  its  really 
or  personal  property  but  that  it  would  be  a  wise  pro- 
vision if  protected  against  double  taxation  and  ap- 
plied to  large  salaries  and  other  incomes  that  now 
p  ly  no  revenue  for  Government  protection.  To 
that  end  the  amount  was  reduced  to  $10,000  per 
year. 

The  Battle  Ground  of  Debate.— The  pream- 
ble to  these  resolutions,  whose  essential  feature  was 
a  requirement  of  pledges  from  candidates  was 
warmly  opposed  in  discussion  led  by  W.  W.  Greer, 
of  Sacramento,  who  held  that  candidates  most  ready 
to  pledge  themselves  would  be  the  quickest  to  sell 
and  the  cheapest  to  buy,  and  that  a  pledged  candi- 
date would  surely  be  a  defeated  candidate,  etc. 

Brother  Walton  thought  it  wise  to  copy  methods 
of  those  who  win  raiher  than  waste  strength  and 
lose  inflaence  by  seeking  the  unattainable.  Brother 
Tuohy  thought  that  the  Grange  should  go  slow 
and  drive  in  the  middle  of  the  road  urging  such 
measures  as  will  prove  of  benefit  without  incurring 
fatal  opposition.  I.  C.  Steele  expressed  similar 
views.  Bros.  Webster,  Coulter  and  Hufifiuan  put 
themselves  on  record  as  ardent  champions  of  rad- 
ical reform  and  some  seemed  to  regard  the  failure  to 
pledge  candidates  as  the  Waterloo  of  the  G  ange, 
but  the  feeling  of  Ihe  majority  seemed  10  be  that 
"it  is  better  to  go  around  the  road  to  make  a  friend 
than  across  lots  to  make  an  enemy." 

In  this  connection  it  was  suggested  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  have  authority  10  employ  a 
Grange  representative,  who  should  attend  sessions 
of  the  legislature,  endeavor  lo  unite  members  of  all 
parties  who  favored  Grange  measures  in  their  pro- 
motion, carefully  report  the  vote  of  each  member  on 
such  questions  and  serve  Ihe  cause  generally  in  a 
way  that  it  is  not  practical  for  a  member  who  cannot 
leave  his  desk  without  risk  of  losing  his  vote  upon 
some  measure  of  importance.  This  suggestion  was 
not  pushed  to  a  decision. 

Rural  Mail  Delivery.— It  was  argued  that  as 
people  in  the  country  share  in  the  expense  of  free 
mail  delivery  they  should  enjoy  its  convenience,  but 
discussion  did  not  include  details  of  its  accomplish- 
ment.   The  general  idea  was  warmly  commended. 

Market  Information. — A  resolution  was 
passed  asking  the  Legislative  Committee  to  urge 
the  passage  of  such  appropriation  as  will  enable  the 
Slate  Board  of  Horticulture  to  furnish  es  complete 
information  upon  the  distribution  of  fruits  as  they 
now  do  regarding  their  production.  The  resolution 
was  drawn  by  one  who  had  carefully  observed  for  a 
long  time  the  economy  and  efficiency  with  which  the 
duties  of  that  board  are  performed,  embracing  in 
their  regular  work  and  annual  reports  the  most  com- 
plete information  within  our  reach  regarding  the 
production  of  fruits.  Growers  are  realizing  more 
(ully  every  year  that  the  disposal  of  their  fruit  is  a 
question  quite  as  important  to  them  as  its  produc- 
tion. The  administration  of  this  board  can  be  ex- 
tended to  embrace  wide  correspondence  covering 
facts,  statistics  and  suggestions  regarding  markets 
that  shall  be  accessible  to  all  papers  and  individuals 
much  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  by  a  new  board. 

Supplemental  to  this  resolution  was  another,  re- 
questirg  our  delegate  to  National  Grange  10  secure 
us  influence  with  the  State  Department,  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  10  secure  most  complete 
consular  reports  regarding  production  of  fiuit  in 
such  competing  countries  as  Italy,  Spain  and  France, 
and  such  consuming  countries  as  Great  Britain. 
Such  information  should  be  furnished  to  the  people 
through  Ihe  proposed  annex  to  the  Board  of  Horti- 
culture. 

Oleomargarine. — There  was  also  a  resolution 
asking  for  action  necessary  to  make  provisions 
against  fraudulent  sale  of  imitation  butter,  effective. 
It  may  pass  through  the  hands  of  jobber  and  whole- 
sale dealer  in  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  yet  reach  retailer  and  consumer  as  butter. 

The  last  three  are  not  measures  likely  to  provoke 
any  opposition,  save  from  a  limiied  number  of 
grocers,  and  shou'd  easily  prevail. 

Rights  of  Widows. —  It  is  urged  that  some  law 
be  enacted  to  give  widows  the  same  control  over 
community  property  as  widowers  have.  It  is  not 
apparent  that  any  good  reasons  can  be  urged 
against  the  justice  or  expediency  of  this  measure. 
When  a  woman  is  left  alone  with  the  care  of  estate 
and  family  she  generally  has  enough  trouble  without 
unnecessary  legal  complications  and  expense.  The 
lawyers  may  oppose  this  measure. 

Duty  on  Grain  Sacks.— There  was  a  demand 
that  Congress  remove  the  duty  on  sacks  which  are  a 
leading  article  of  farm  supplies.  Considering  Ihe 
present  prices  of  grain,  sacks  can  hardly  be  classed 
among  the  luxuries  of  the  wealthy. 

Mining  Debris.— There  was  a  demand  that  the 
legislature  sustain  the  court  in  the  enforcement  of 
laws  against  mining  debris  so  destructive  to  agri 
cultural  interests. 


Medium  OF  Official  Communication.— This 
qu°stion  was  a  leading  subj  ct  of  the  session.  As 
our  readers  are  well  aware,  the  manager  of  this 
journal  and  cfficers  of  the  Grange  failed  last  spr  ng 
to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  terms  upon 
which  Grange  news  should  be  promoted,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  other  papers  to  pub- 
lish oflficial  news.  Both  these  papers  say  they  re- 
ceived very  little  patronage  from  Ihe  Grange,  and 
the  members  say  that  they  have  not  known  what 
was  going  on  and  have  been  lo~ing  interest,  as  was 
to  have  b^en  expected.  The  old  Scotch  Dominie 
said:  "My  dear  children,  it  is  viially  important 
that  ye  be  born  again,  but  almost  equally  imporiant 
that  ye  be  born  right  the  first  time."  So  the  Grange 
m  ght  say  that  it  is  vitally  important  that  their 
doings,  pi  ins  and  prospects  be  suitab'v  published, 
and  equally  important  that  such  publications  be 
read.  A  third  essential  is  that  it  find  readers  out- 
side as  well  as  inside  Ihe  Order,  for  the  main  hope 
ot  carrying  measures  and  increasing  their  strength 
is  among  those  of  kindred  interest  not  yet  inside  Ihe 
gates.  For  this  reason  they  seek,  as  a  medium  of 
communication,  a  journal  that  has  a  weekly  and 
wide  circulation,  and  that  commands  general  con- 
fidence of  their  class.  For  the.se  reasons  they  were 
delight  ed  lo  have  the  manager  meet  them  in  friendly 
conference  and  concede  all  that  Ihey  could  unite  in 
asking.  By  terms  of  his  proposition,  published 
elsewhere,  the  paper  is  to  ketp  its  readers  thor- 
oughly informed  upon  Grange  interests,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  has  a  voice  in  selection  of 
Grange  editor.  Those  desirous  of  extending  the 
principles  and  promot  ng  the  measures  urged  by  Ihe 
Order  will  interest  themselves  to  see  that  the  paper 
reaches  those  families  that  they  wish  Ihe  Grange  to 
reach.  Members  returned  to  their  homes  feeling 
much  more  sanguine  about  the  near  future  than 
they  have  for  a  long  time,  and  determined  to  work 
to  get  new  readers  for  the  paper  that  stands  ready, 
through  their  aid  and  communications,  lo  build  up 
their  Order. 

Lost  Causes. 

The  re.=oiution  favoring  the  N  caragua  Canal  was 
favored  tn  the  abstract  and  opposed  in  the  con- 
crete— that  is  to  say,  00  one  was  able  10  point  out 
a  way  that  Government  could  safe'y  aid  in  its  con- 
struction. The  Warner  Miller  franchise  and  Ihe 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  stand  in  the  way  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  control.  Our  past  experience 
warns  us  agiinst  subsidizing  or  endorsing  a  cor- 
poration, anl  England  has  failed  to  secure,  in 
America,  that  warmth  of  sympathy  inviting  a  part- 
nership in  such  ownership  and  control.  Any  meas- 
ure of  promotion  not  liable  to  serious  objections  of 
this  nature  may  rely  upon  enthusiastic  support  from 
the  Grange. 

Fiber  Culture. — Amos  Adams  of  San  Jose  in- 
Iroduct  d  and  ably  advocated  a  proposition  for  the 
legislature  to  turn  over  the  State's  properly  in 
Santa  Clara  formerly  occupied  as  a  h -me  for  the 
feeble-minded  to  Ihe  care  of  Ihe  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  Ihe  State  Grange  as  a  culture  station  for  ex- 
periments with  fiber  plants  and  machinery,  espe- 
cially ramie.  To  purchase  machinery,  put  the  sta- 
tion in  order  and  provide  expenses  for  two  years,  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000  was  asked.  After  the  in- 
stitution became  self-sustaining,  it  was  proposed  to 
U'^e  its  profits  in  encouraging  of  fiber  culture,  thus 
diversilying  agricultural  industries.  There  was 
urged  in  its  favor  the  value  of  the  product — the 
many  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied;  Ihe  need  of 
more  definite  information;  the  large  body  of  land  in 
California  especially  adapted  to  this  culture  and  to 
little  else;  the  desirability  of  making  wise  use  of 
State  property  now  idle;  and  the  general  advantages 
of  diversified  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
urged  that  the  soil  was  adobe  underlaid  by  gravel 
cement  and  especially  adapted  to  the  poorest  growth 
of  ramie  possible;  that  fo.tered  industries  seldom 
become  prcfitable;  that  the  Grange  could  not  well 
object  to  tendency  to  create  many  and  costly  com- 
missions when  soliciting  such  aid  and  control  for  it- 
self. It  was  also  suggested  that  such  >xperiments 
were  properly  functions  ol  U.  S.  Culture  Stations 
and  were  being  conducted  already  at  several  places 
in  California,  and  that  any  further  encouragement 
should  be  directed  along  those  lines.  The  minority 
report,  carrying  with  it  the  latter  views,  prevailed. 

Patron's  Relief  Association.— This  had  been 
carefully  organ  zed  upon  similar  lines  to  those  in 
successful  operation  among  Masons  and  workmen, 
and  the  general  plan  was  discussed  upon  a  resolu- 
tion asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $250  from  the 
general  fund  to  secure  necessary  applicat  ons  for 
successful  inaugurations.  It  was  ably  urged  that  it 
would  strengthen  the  Order  as  it  had  other  orders 
and  prove  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  a  help  in  time  of 
trial.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  urged  that  the  gen- 
eral fund  was  the  common  property  of  all  the 
Grange,  whereas  this  measure  would  benefit  only 
those  who  availed  themselves  of  its  advatages— that 
it  did  not  make  distinction  in  proportion  to  risk  be- 
tween young  and  old  and  that  it  substituted  verbal 
statement  for  medical  examination.  The  proposi- 
tion was  voted  down. 

The  Preamble  Lost. — As  above  noted  the  pre- 
amble to  the  cooperative  legislative  resolutions  call- 
ing upon  candidates  for  cffi  je  to  p'edge  themselves 
lo  t  e  five  measures  presented  was  lost.  This  was 
perhaps  the  hottest  incident  of  the  session.  The 
special  significance  was  due  lo  the  fact  that  worthy 
Master  Davis  of  the  Stale  Grange  is  now  a  candi- 
date for  Congress  and  that  should  the  preamble  be 
adopted  he  would  t>e  the  first  called  up  lo  pledge 
himself;  and  that  by  so  doing  he  would  place  him- 
self in  opposition  to  powerful  political  elements  in 
his  district.  There  were  whispers  about  San  Jose 
that  the  effort  to  put  through  this  preamble  had  its 
chief  motive  in  an  effort  to  down  Mr.  Davis,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  support  this  charge. 

Social  Features. 

The  charming  reception  and  welcome  by  citizens 
of  San  Jose  was  published  last  week.  On  Wednes- 
day evening  there  was  a  poem  by  Maggie  Downing 
Brainard  acted  in  tableaux  by  young  people  of  San 
Jose  Grange  to  the  great  delight  of  the  audience. 

The  Farce. — The  tableaux  were  followed  by  a 
farce  illustrating  the  sad  tribulations  ot  the  original 
and  only  German  John  Smith  "from  Milpitas  over." 
He  had  been  attemptine  collections  for  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  and  found  Bro.  Overbi«er  unable  to 
pay  because  too  busy  reading  the  D  claration  of 
Purposes.  Bro.  Ohieyer  could  not  pay  because  the 
slickens  had  covered  his  farm  so  deep  that  he  found 
potatoes  at  the  tx>ttom  of  bis  400-foot  well  and  must 
take  time  to  dig  them. 


The  telephone  rang  for  I.  C.  Steele,  but  John 
Smith  stoutly  asserted  that  the  St.  James  was  giving 
Ihe  b-st  board  in  Caliioinia  for  $1.50  per  day, every- 
body else  was  doing  the  square  thing  and  there  was 
no  steal  in  San  Jose. 

B'O.  Wm.  Johnston  paid  bis  bill  promptly  and  it 
was  certain  that  "  he  be  Guv 'nor  pretiy  soon  by  and 
bye. " 

Bro.  Coulter  was  too  poor  to  pay  until  Senators 
should  be  chosen  by  direct  vole  of  the  people. 

Ti  e  incorruptible  John  Smith  sternly  refused  to 
use  his  pu  1  with  the  Grange  against  the  election  of 
E.  W.  Davis  to  Congress. 

Don  M  ils  would  not  pay,  but  they  were  pretty 
soon  going  to  ehct  him  a  wife  and  then  be  would  be 
all  right. 

In  Ihe  midst  of  his  severest  trials,  when  money 
was  gone,  coat  gone,  shoes  gone,  and  his  body 
whipped  black  and  b!ue,  John  Smi'h  lamented  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  Pair  ns'  Relief  Association 
already.  He  thought  mutual  fire  insurance  would 
never  do  unless  Flint  and  Steele  could  toe  prevented 
from  going  on  a  strike.  The  firce  was  planned  by 
Mrs.  Amos  Adams  and  the  principal  part  acted  by 
Secretary  S.  P.  Sanders  to  Ihe  grtat  delight  of  the 
audience. 

The  Love  Feast. — This  exemplifies  the  social 
work,  in  which  the  Order  stands  first  among  frater- 
nal societies,  and  even  as  opposed  to  the  judgment 
of  older  members,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
postpone  this  feature  until  most  of  the  members 
have  gone  home,  let  us  urge  that  it  be  given  the 
second  evering,  when  the  Grange  is  at  its  best,  and 
be  organized  and  led  by  some  one  specially  gifted 
in  that  line  of  work. 

SuGG>STiONS  for  SAVING  LABOR.— It  was  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  get  up  that  farce  and  for 
amateurs  lo  train  themselves  to  such  a  standard  of 
ac'ing  as  they  sh  jwed.  The  personal  Grange  hits, 
wh'ch  were  the  striking  feature,  were  very  attractive, 
but  they  might  hive  been  wrought  into  the  hterary 
exercises.  Indeed,  ihere  should  be  enough  at  every 
State  Grange  who  would  be  glad  with  essays,  reci- 
tations, poems  and  songs  to  furnish  all  the  enter- 
tainment needed  to  occupy  one  evening  and  the 
intervals  of  rest  between  business  discussions.  Let 
us  try  a  home  plan  for  next  Stale  Grange  and  en- 
j  oy  the  comfortable  feeling  that  we  are  imposing 
no  burden.  It  was  manifest  that  the  Chairman  of 
Liieraiy  Committee  should  have  work  prepared  in 
advance  and  should  exercise  certain  editorial 
function':.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Grange,  as 
well  as  for  encouragment  of  younger  members  that 
they  appear  at  their  best. 

Normal  School. — Many  visitors  accepted  the 
cordial  invitation  of  Ihe  cfficers  and  were  greatly 
pleased  with  the  institution  and  its  methods.  The 
Training  School,  where  teachers  have  actual  prac- 
tice under  expert  superintendence,  was  a  very 
attractive  feature. 

World's  Fair  Exhibit. — Dr.  Mintie  has  been 
very  energetic  and  successful  in  preparing  the 
Santa  Clara  county  exhibit,  and  the  displays  at  the 
city  Board  of  Trade  rooms  was  highly  com- 
mended. 

Excursion  to  Mt.  Hamilton.— On  Siiurday 
morning  most  of  the  members  remaining  started  on 
an  excursion  to  the  famous  Lick  Observatory,  and 
thus  ended  one  of  those  (occasions  which  will  alway 
bea  pleasant  memory. 

The  Next  Session. 

So  many  expect  to  attend  the  World's  Fair  next 
season  that  there  was  not  the  usual  competition, 
and  its  location  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, 

When  you  visit  a  friend  your  pleasure  depends 
largely  on  being  made  to  feel  that  your  entertain- 
ment has  caused  no  special  extra  (xertion,  and  that 
you  are,  for  the  lime  being,  a  member  of  the  family. 
How  it  has  been  before,  deponent  saitb  not;  but  at 
Watsonville  and  Haywards  it  seemed  as  though 
every  citizen  bad  been  on  a  strain  for  weeks  for  fear 
Ihe  State  Grange  should  not  be  so  elaborately  enter- 
tained as  it  had  been  at  sopie  other  place.  At  San 
Jose  the  members  of  the  Grange  felt  strong  enough 
without  outside  help,  and  must  have  made  prepara- 
tion their  main  business  for  at  least  a  month.  Per- 
mit the  suggestion  that  future  entertainments  be  on 
a  less  elaborate  scale.  Ceremonies  of  welcome,  en- 
livened by  song,  are  very  appropriate  and  a  proper 
recognition  of  local  talent,  but  need  not  be  burden- 
some to  prepare  for  the  first  evening  session. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  ye»r«  of  flgar\ng  to  make  the  best 
bkrnese  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  Is  made  from  o»k 
■took,  band  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechsoio, 
haudsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  bard  rubber  trImmlDga. 

Jaat  the  Harness  for  »n  Klegant  Torneat. 

They  sell  here  for  136  00,  and  harness  not  as  good  ll 
often  sold  for  $36.00  In  retail  shops  If  harness  Is  not  si 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  HcAIllster  St.,  8»n  Franolsoo. 

OoUeir  and  Hames.  Instead  of  Breast  Oollar, 
92  00  extra. 

Plesse  Btat«  If  yon  want  elnxle  strap  Harneea,  or  folded 
■   " —    -  —1th  traces  double  thrmiehmt 


Btvie  Harn 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

Sewing  Macbines. 

simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Host  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome, 

WHITE  SEWING  MAOfflNE  00,, 

048  Si  046  MABKST  ST.,  S.  V. 
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Information 

FOF{ 

Settlers! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this,  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  o  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land, 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

I^ern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -      _      -  California. 


The  GOLDEN  STATE  LATEST  IMPROVED  WINE  &  CIDER  PRESS. 


This  is  a  Compound  Screw 
and  Lever  Press,  Is  very  power- 

ul,  strong  and  durable,  and  does 
DO  easily  get  out  ol  order.  It 

is  easily  worked  by  one  man, 
who  stands  in  one   place  and 
moves  the  lever  up  and 
down,  the  same  as  a  pump- 
handle.  This  manner 
0  operation  Is  much 
easier  than  the  old 
way  where  the  oper- 
ator is  compelled  to 
walk  ba^ik  and  f'irth. 


Send  for  Circulars. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Besle  St.,  S.  F. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 


Send  (or  Price  Lists 
OP  GUNS 

And  all  Articles  used   

by  Hunters  and     ^  T^T^^^^M  m  G^NS  TAKEN 

Anfllers.  B,iair-a..t.r^Bi  •         IH  EXCHANGE, 

Gr^O.  SXimiVE,  525  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  the 

United  States. 
These  Scales  have  STEEI^  BRABINGS,  Mot  Wood— 

BEAR  IBIS  IN  MIND. 
From  3S  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  o(  like  quality.    All  slz<  s  and  kinds 
of  Scalea  always  in  stock. 

Tmman ,  Hooker  ft  Co..  San  francisoo, 


DEWEY  &  CO.  niS^^^L^^^L''  ]  PATENT  AGENTS. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  7    If  so,  da  you  nsB  our  PatBnl 

swwir.QR0SS  HEAD?2!^ 


IF  NOT;  WHY  NOT  ? 


-  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  COi 

San  Francisco  Ofifice  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street 


Nancy  Hanks 

Record  8:05}. 

Trotted  the  fastest  mile  on  record  when  hitched  to  a  Sulkj 
with  Ball  Bearing,  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels. 

WE  CAN  FUKNISH  YOU  WITH  A 

NO.  205  NANCY  HANKS  SULKY 

Witli  Pfleumjlic  Tired  Ball  Bearing  Wheels. 

For  •S60.00. 

This  price  includes  the  Regular  Sulky  Wheels  as  well, 
and  either  style  may  be  used    We  solicit  your  order. 

Rem'  mber,  we  give  you  the  Regular  Wheels  In  addition 
to  the  Pneumutic  Tired  Wheels,  bo  you  have  two  sets  of 
wheels  with  each  Sudiy. 

TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO. 

421-427  MARKET  ST..  S  F. 


Is  the  BBST  in  the  Market  for  all  allQTlal  soils  and  is  also  the  Cheapest. 

/%  TsTs  sxze:s. 

We  make  Iron  Frame  Gangs,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Disc  Harrows, 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbariowi-,  etc.,  etc. 

our  various  shops  are  w^ll  equii  ped  and  we  do  all  kinds  of  Jobbing  in  Planicg  and  Woodworking,  Blackemlth- 
Ing,  Foundry  a>'d  Viachiue  Work. 

A  le>d  Dg  Item  of  our  numerous  manufactures  U  the  Celebrated  Htrvpster,  the  "  HARVEST  PKINCE." 
Thoroughl)  tented  bis  season  and  prov:>B  wi<  hout  »  peer  in  its  Hue.  1  wo  first  prizes  at  the  fairs  of  1C92  (whereve 
exhibited).    We  alio  make  the  8toc!>ion  Chief  Header,  which  is  not  surpasdtd  by  any. 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO.. 

870  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON. 
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X)0JVIESTIQ  QeOJ^OMY. 

How  to  Tell  When  Meat  is  Done. 

The  orthodox  rule  lor  the  cnoking  of  meat, 
fish  and  fowls  is  to  sUow  a  quarter  of  ao 
hour  to  every  pound,  yet  this  receipt  needs 
to  be  mixed  with  brains.  Some  families 
like  rare,  others,  well-done  meats;  again,  a 
joint  may  be  unusually  thick  or  remarkably 
thin;  again,  fu'l-grown  and  mature  meats, 
such  as  beef  and  mutton,  are  best  with  red 
gravy  oozing  from  them;  while  immature  or 
white  meats,  such  as  lamb,  veal,  pork,  etc., 
are  absolutely  dangf  rous  unless  done  through 
to  the  bone.  A  good  rule  is  to  allow  12  to 
15  minutes,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
family  and  the  thickness  of  the  joint,  for  the 
cooking  of  every  pound  of  beef  and  mutton; 
15  to  18  minutes  for  the  cooking  of  every 
pound  of  pork,  veal,  lamb,  ham,  bacon,  fiih 
and  every  kind  of  fowl. 

Accidents  happen,  however;  the  oven  may 
be  too  hot  or  too  cool,  the  fire  too  slow,  and 
— what  not;  so  a  cook  should  learn  to  know 
by  the  appear.ince  of  the  meat  itself  when 
it  is  sufficiently  cooked.  How  can  this  be 
done?  I3y  carefully  observing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  meat  around  the  center  bone  or 
bones.  If  the  learner  be  in  doubt,  the  blade 
of  a  kr  ife  can  be  run  in  about  half  an  inch, 
to  the  bone,  and  the  meat  slightly  raised 
and  examined  for  a  moment  or  two.  After 
one  or  two  trials  this  will  be  found  to  be  an 
infallible  method.  It  is  quite  right  that 
next  to  the  bone,  beef  and  mutton  should  be 
red  and  juicy,  but  if  the  beef  be  blue  or  the 
mutton  has  that  stninge,  raw  look  peculiar 
to  mutton  that  has  just  felt  the  beat  of  the 
fire,  the  joint  needs  a  little  more  cooking; 
while  white  meats  should  be  white,  even  to 
the  bone,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
lamb,  which  many  people  prefer  with  a 
little  pinky  juice  oozing  through. — Good 
Housekeeping. 

Rice  Pudding  — Take  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice,  and  boil  in  a  pint  of  milk  un- 
til quite  thick.  If  it  should  get  too  dry,  add 
some  more  milk.  Beat  half  a  pound  of  but- 
ter to  a  cream,  add  one  by  one  the  yolks  of 
eight  egg'j,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar, 
the  grated  peel  of  half  a  lemon,  and  the  rice, 
which  must  be  cold.  Finally  add  the  whites 
of  the  eggs,  beaten  to  a  stiff  snow.  Bake  in 
a  buttered  mold,  and  turn  out  on  a  cake 
plate.    Serve  warm  with  a  fruit  sauce. 

Lemon  Custard  Pudding — One  cup 
and  a  half  of  mi:k,  yolks  of  three  eggs,  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  half 
a  cup  nf  sugar;  add  the  lemon  last.  Bake 
in  a  pudding  dish.  Beat  the  whites  of  the 
three  eggs,  and  add  three  spoons  of  sugar, 
and  spread  over  the  top  when  baked;  return 
to  the  oven  and  let  it  slightly  brown. 

Sweet  Potato  Waffles.— Take  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  mashed  sweet  potatoes, 
one  spoon  of  butter,  one  of  sugar,  one  pint 
of  milk  and  four  tablespoons  of  wheat  flour; 
mix  all  together  and  bake  in  waffle  irons. 


A  Valuable  Publication. 

The  thirteenth  edition  of  the  "  American 
Newspaper  Annual "  for  1892  is  at  hand. 
It  is  published  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Phila- 
delphia, and  contains  its  usual  vast  and  re- 
liable array  of  information  for  publishers 
and  adverti>ers,  conveniently  arranged  and 
classififd  for  quick  reference. 

A  tabulated  statement  shows  the  total 
nutnber  of  publications  of  all  kinds  in  the 
United  States  and  Territories  and  Canadian 
Provinces  for  1892  to  be  20,115,  a  gain  of 
1104  over  the  previous  ye-ir.  The  following 
synopsis  of  contents  will  give  some  idea  of 
its  scope  and  value: 

Catalogue  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
arranged  by  towns  in  Sta'es  in  alphabetical 
order— embracing,  besides  the  list  of  papers 
and  the  usual  in'ormation  concerning  them, 
a  gazetteer  description  of  every  place  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  which  a  news- 
paper IS  published;  railroad  and  water  com 
mumcations;  location  of  counties  and  places; 
distances  from  prominent  point-;;  telegraph 
oflfices;  express  routes;  banking  facilities. 
Newspapers  arranged  by  counties  in  States, 
with  State  and  county  headings,  giving  loca- 
tion—physical features,  soil,  agricultural 
products  and  manufactures.  Population  of 
counties  and  county-seats.  Political  votes 
by  counties.  Religious,  agricultural  and 
class  publications.  Press  and  editorial  as- 
sociations. Tabulated  statements,  popula- 
tion tables,  etc. 

The  volume  comprises  1426  pages,  is  sub- 
stantially and  handsomely  bound,  and  is 
sold  for  $5,  carriage  pa'd. 

Unitarian  Literature 

''•e  by  (he  CHimiiNS  Adxiliast  nf  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Geary  an-l  Franklin  8ts  ,  Sao  Fran, 
olsco.   Address  Mrs.  B.  F.  Qlddlngs,  as  above. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Grealesi  of  all  Musical 
Insirumenis. 


the;  iPTi  /\ 

In  Inventing  the  X,  llan  wa«  to  make  an  instrument 
that  would  £0  away  with  the  ye»r8  of  pr  cH -e  m^rte 
neres»«ry  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  Sime  time 
have  n:usic 

IN  NO  WAY  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  th^  most  delicate  sha  .ln«  in  expression 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  peiformer. 


The  CELESTINA! 

A  marvellius  little  Inst  ument  eqial  to  an  Or^an 
for  family  nee.     Flays  all  clasaea  of  music;  no  bkill 
req  lired.    Frlc  $aS. 
Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26  28-30  O'Farrell  £t ,       San  Francisco. 


THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING! 


-THE- 


Pacifi:  [joasl  \m  Jupplj  j[s:ociatioB 
Ships  All  Goods  Direct. 


Tlisy  Bqj  in  Large  Qnantities  for  CasL 


Tm  Sell  for  Casl  at  the  Lowest  Mml  Ha'es, 


T&e  Association  Has  Sayeil  Money  for 

Tiionsands  of  People  u  tie  Paclllc  Coast. 


They  Can  Saye  Yon  Money. 


It  Will  Pay  Yon  to  Pnrcliase  Tlirongli  Them. 


Any  of  Yonr  Wants  May  he  imM.  hy  Writ- 
ing to  the 

Pacific  Coast  Bome  Supply  Ass'o. 

Mention  this  paper.      132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


BARGAINS  1 1  BARGAINS!! 

e.1.300— Choloa  Fruit  Tract  near  Baywards;  10  acres 
bearing  tree^.   ^bls  la  a  good  purchase. 

•6.300-Entire  Block  (6  Mr  s),  near  Rtanfrrd  University 
One  of  the  fluest  blocks  on  the  tract,  will  subdivide  to  great 
advautag-^. 

•^..'iOO  F.ighty  (»D)  acres,  Los  Gatos,  partly  Improved 
an  esccltent  burgalD. 

•  10.000  -Twenty-flve  (25)  acres  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co  , 

12  acr*'.-*  in  fruit. 

•800  Lots  (50x300),  Town  of  Belmont.  $50  down,  bal- 
ance on  time. 

•a.SOO-Lots  (4)  In  Ol'y  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
loca'e  I  nnd  cheap;  will  eicIiaoK.1. 

•  12.000 -A  very  (lesiiable  Residence  and  Lot  (140x150) 
19th  <  vo.  an!  E,  17th  St.,  Oakjaudifine  vlew;ea-yof  access- 
wi  I  «»ibdlvid  .  ' 

•3,000  Fine  20-acre  Tract  four  miles  from  Fresno 
(Woltors  Col--ny)  partly  Improved. 

Tb-so  are  fine  pro;.ertles  and  are  to  be  sold.  Write  for 
particulars  at  one  v 

JOHW  F.  BYX8EE, 
No.  42  Slarhet  vtreet.  n»a  Franplaro. 


A  Firm  of  Commission  IMerohants 

SOLICITS  AGENCIES. 

PURCHASIVO  IN  CITY  A  SPECIALTY.  ADVANCES 
made  on  c.  n«ignment8.   Highest  referenc.s.  Ad- 
<lre«8'  Kne'gT,"lhl«(ffi  e. 


ANGURA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 

A  number  of  rure.bred  Angota  Ooate  In  lots  ta  suit. 
This  \3  the  stock  if  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Weyand  and  will  be  sold  ch.ap  (or  cash.  Addr.sa 

EBNE'T  WKTtMU  Coln.a,  C«I. 


OFFIKIAL  WORLD'S  FAIR  VIEWS. 

Eight  photograpMc  views  of  th  •  World's  Fair  build- 
Ings,  beautifull  i.lustra  ed.  In  »  ,  ice  cover,  or  26  cen  , 
Sot  albums  for  «1  Send  two-c-nt  st  mp.  ui  postal  nSt'' 
W  Tl.!'..  F.lr  View  Co..  162  L.9alie  8t .    ,le.°°  ' 


JAMKb  M.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  K.  HAVEN 

HAVEN  A  HAVEnT~ 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

No.  S80  OmlUornU  Street, 
leltphoa.  »o,  ir«.  iAH  FRAICI8C0.  OAL 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Indivictuats  Received  fhe 
Highest  Awirds  of  the  Slate  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  State  Fair. 


CRANE  COMPANY, 

For  BEST  WINDMILL— Four  in  competition. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENiCIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 

FAVORITE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  REAPERS. 

HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 

EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "BENICIA." 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO. 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  MODERN  DAIRY  MACHINERY. 
ALPHA  DeLAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 
STODDARD  BARREL  CHURN. 
MASON  POWER  BUTTER  WORKER. 
FARM  CHEESE  VAT  WITH  HEATER. 
ROSS  HAY  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 
ROCHESTER  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  PLOW. 
PLANET  Jr.  HORSE  HOE  AND  CULTIVATOR. 
PLANET  Jr.  HAND  SEED  DRILL. 
CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 
SMITH  CLINGSTONE  PITTER. 


J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


P.  W.  KROGH  &  CO. 

BEST  SWEEP  HORSEPOWER. 
WINE  AND  CIDER  PRESS. 


DANIEL  BEST,  San  Leandro, 

BEST  GRAIN  CLEANER.    GAS  or  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


PARAFPINE  PAINT  CO. 

best  prepared  paint  (p.  &  b  ). 

Samples  of  paint,  cal.  manufacture  (p.  &  b.). 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


PATENT  0WNER8  OF 


NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beet  mad  HtroBKe**  KxploalTea  iM  tlie  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  M(n 
use  no  other. 

»■  Inferior  skrUele. 


raad  Bank  Blnatlns. 
Powder.  ■«  do  tisey  Jadaoi 


Railroad  Contractors  and  Farom 
by  wnnaraelarlnF 


The  Giaiit  Puwder  (!o.  having  built  E'ack  Pnwdor  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improveuieots,  at  OUpper  Oap,  Pl»»« 
County,  known  as  TUE  CLf  FPER  M  I  L,l.»»,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  It  the  best. 

CAFM  and  FVNK  at  l.owe*t  Bales. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  QallfornIa  St.,  an  Francisco. 
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Mx  Unee  or  lew  In  this  director;  at  60o  par  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CAULE. 


W.  H.  BOBKE,  826  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  wlanere  of  more  Brst  ptiiee,  Bweep8t»keg 
knd  Bpeciftl  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Plga.    All  strains. 


JBB8BY8— The  best  A   J.  C  C.  Resrlstered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  8  P.    Animals  (or  sale. 

P.  PETERSEN, Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  *  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.     Young  bulls  (or  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Yoang  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  FLOWER  STOOK  FARM.  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  &  Brc,  Props.,  S  ic.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Crulkshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  let  of  young  bulls  In  each  herd  for  sale. 

OHABLBS  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdaie,  CaL,  Im- 

Sorter  and  Breeder  ol  Recorded  Holsteln-Frlesian 
attle.   Catalogues  on  applloatlon. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHBBON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  CoUler. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  LakeWlle,  Soaoma  Co.,  CaL,  breadsr 

o(  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBR  BAXB  Si  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Frandsso, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  ot 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILES.Los  Angeles,CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena 
Cal.  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLINO,  Calistoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  Clrcolar.  Thor 
oughbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 

B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer, 
Sooth  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Iferlno  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Ram^  for  sale. 


SlNiNE. 


J.  P  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  A'ictoria 
Essex  and  Poland-China.     Superior  ttock,  low  prices. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,LoB  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-Chlotf  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Circulars  free. 


TYLBB    BEACH,    Sac   Jose,  Cal..  bietdo 
Iborsnghbred  Berkshire  and  Rssex  Hogi 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Importers  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
EDeMah    Shire  Drpft 

Cleveland  Bay 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions. 
189  Eighteenth  St. 
Lea  /\ng;eleg,  California 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


-OF- 


-  Standard-Bred  Trotting 

YOUNGSTERS 


-  AND- 


CLEVELAND  BAY  STALLIONS, 


-  FROM  - 

Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm, 

(Property  of  John  F  Boyd), 

DANVILLE,  CONTRA  COSTA  CO. , 
SALE  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  AT  OAKLAND  TROTTING  PARK 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  26,1892 

KILLIP  &  CO.,  Auctioneers, 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Red  Color, 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  for  sal*.  AddreN 

all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W,  S.  FRITSCH,  Petaluma. 


W.  W.  RUSHM3RE, 

OAKLAND,        -  CAL. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
Bnglish  .Sblre,  Clydesdale, 
Percneron   and  Coach 
boraes. 

Sbire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  ft  EASY  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  A  SUdSU, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Address  Box  86. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETEBIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.    Late  Veterinary 

Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  ot 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attoDtiun  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODKRICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Kn.  iKfn 


CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 


22  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  of  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISViLLE,  CAL. 


—  OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  Sh'-ooehlre  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
from  Imported  Stock. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  stands  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921; 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  In  the  land; 
also  recorded  in  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
I  have  first-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  1>^  miles  northeast  of  DarisTilie,  Cal. 
Personal  inspection  solicited.  All  inquiries  promptly  answered.  Yours  truly,        JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WK  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDEIX 

ORKJSN  CUT  BONK  WILL  DUUBLi:  THE  NCMHKR  OF  BOOS, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endortied  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooast  Amenta.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE   FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
p.  o  Box  fi86.  Lob  Angreles.  Oal 


COOPER'S 


One  Oaae  Makes  1000  Qalla.  Dip. 


SHEEP  DIP. 


PRICE   816   PER  OASB. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Agents, 

Mo.  B  MASKDT  ST,,     -     Ban  Pranolaoo 


Wool  Commission  Mercliants,  anil  Agents  for  tlie  Sale  of  all  tinds  of  Live  Stock. 

807  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FBANCI8CO    P.  O.  BOX  2079. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  CO  gallooB  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thorouKhly  180  sheep,  at  a  coBt 
of  oneceoteach.  Kaaily  applied;  a  nouriaher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Li'- 
tle'a  dii>  1b  put  up  in  rd,  iron  drums  contaiuioic  5  Englieh  or  6i  American  gullons,  and 
Is  8(»Id  to  the  trade  by  the  I'^ngli.sh  gallon.  For  th  i  cnnTenience  of  our  niauy  cuHtora- 
ert)  it  is  alno  init  up  in  one-gallon  packagefl,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
dnuu  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "Little's  Dip." 

OATTOTSX,  BETiTi  cfis  OO., 

SuccesBora  to  Falkner,  Bell  k  Co.,  Hole  Agents. 
NO.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


BED    BALI.  BR/^ND. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
emith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  b  Co.,eto.,eto. 

It  keepe  Ilorsee  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mllcb  oowa; 
It  iDcreaeeB  and  enriches 
their  nallk. 

ass  Howard  St.,  San 
FraiMlaoo.  Oal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Oolden  Ital- 
ian Queens 
•  Te»ted,$2.00 

each;  untested,  $1.00  each.   L  Hires,  (1.90  each.    Root's  T 

Koove  sections,  it.OO  per  1000.   Dadsnt's  comb  fouDdatloo. 
0  and  66oa  nnund.  Smokerii  $1.00  each.  Olobe  reils,  (l.Of 
1Mb,  (to.    WM.  STTAN  *  HON.  Ban  Ualeo,  OaL 


WELL! 


UkrU'V  *ll  «''•<''•  Water,  Oat,  Oil, 
III  H  U  n    I  Uimng,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
Wind  and  Stmm:  Htating  Bollert,  Ac.  Will 
mpay  you  to  annd  2Sc.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

uoo Engrailing:  The  American  Well  Works.  Aurora.lll. 
also,  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


I  have  aleo  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep— 
for  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yearly.  Sheep  ol  both  sexes  lor  sale. 


Address 


H.  MECHAM, 


Stonv  Point , 
R.  B.  station.  Petalama.    Sonoma  Co.,  Oal. 


C0LT8_BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

On9  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARPED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOUPKINS,  Proprietor, 
O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


JACK  WANTED. 


I  will  trade  SO  acres  ot  fine  valley  land  adjoining  the 
most  thrifty  orchard  in  Monterey  County,  for  a  good 
Jack.    Must  be  large,  clean  limbed  and  guaranteed. 

Address  JOBN  F.  OABILI., 
San  MIennl.  San  Lais  ObUpo  Co..  Oal. 


MONEY  MakeSome  T' 

By  using  the  PaclHo  Incubator 
and  Brnoder,  which  will  hatch  anv 
kind  of  ug^8  better  than  a  hen.  In  unl* 
vorHal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Poultry 
A"<l  Poultry  Appliances.  Send 
8  ct*-  in  htamt>s  for  83-page  catalogue, 
with  3U  full-sized  colored  outtiof  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incuba- 
tor Co.,  187  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE- 


HALSTED  INCOB&TOR 

OOMPANV, 
IBI*  Hrr«le  Mtreet,  «»akInB<l  VaL, 

Send  Btamp  for  Olroular 


POULTRYMEN  ,S''r;Ci'SKan"S 

coiucqubutly  thu  price  of  eggs  Ib  aiT.inciDg.  Kvury  one 
flioiild  now  feed  WollitiKfoii'B  Improved  Kbk  Food  rcKularly 
if  tl  ey  desire  to  have  egjfH  to  sell  when  the/  reach  high 
prc»8.  fSet  It  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Fmpiletor, 
B  F.  WELLING  TON,  4^  Washlugtoo  St ,  Bon  FraucUoo. 


3Sd 
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GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    VBANOIBOO,    O  A  L. 
Ineorpormtad  April,  18T4. 


A«tliorls«d  Oapltal  $1,000,000 

Okpltal  paid  op  and  Beierr*  Vand  800,000 
DlTldenda  paid  to  Stookholdera.. .  780,000 
OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOO  AN  Pr«»lde»( 

I,  C.  STEFXK  Vice-President 

ALBERT  UONTPELLIER  Ckshler  and  Hanagm 

FRANK  McMULLKN  Secretarj 

Oeceral  Banklofi;  Depotita  received,  Qold  and  Silver 
Bllle  ot  Exchango  bonfrht  and  lold.  Loan*  00  wheat  and 
•oontry  prodace  a  Bpeclally, 

Jaonarv  1  1W  A  HONTPKLMICR.  Ifanaeer. 


CALIFORNIA  STANnARo  FRUIt  DRIER 


It  one  of  the  moat  complete  Inventloni  for  drying 
Ralalna  and  Prnnva  by  steam  in  24  hours — other 
tml' s  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Ret  ins 
all  syrup,  juice  and  flavor  In  original  purltv.  Capacity, 
dries  from  76  Ibe  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  oircu- 
Urs.  CAl.IKOKMt  FKDIT  KTAPOKATING 
*  M'r'G  CO.,  S47}  8.  Sp'lng  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  an} 
First-Class  Hill  in 
ihe  market. 

Every  On* 
Ooaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  sim^  lest  mill  to 
the  world. 

Amenta  Wanted 


TIinUN,  EUuIER  It  CD,  Su  Fnnnco  dr  Fraio. 


MONEY  CAN  BE-I^SBY 

WrltlDK  US  before  placing  your  orders  for 

WIND  MILLS! 

Our  goods  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  our 
prices  are  as  low  as  the  lowest. 


Ecltpae  Wood  Wheel  mils. 
Hustler  Wood  Wheel  Itlil  la. 
Belolt  Steel   Wheel  mile. 
Angle  Sc  Tubular  Steel  Towers. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


(Mention  this  paper  ) 


SPECIAL    VERTICAL  ENGINES. 

TWO  TO  SIX  aOK'if  POWER. 

With  Tubular  Boilers,  made  of 
steel  plates  ot  00,000  tensUe 
strength. 

Dnmie!   Efflceai!  Silel 

Lowa.t  Priced  on  the 
Market. 

Uaterlal  and  workmansMp  war- 
ranted equal  to  those  of 
any  m  ke. 
Tested  with  oold-water  pressure 
at  150  lbs.  and  they  are  warranted 
to  carry  that  mucb  steam  pressure. 

SEND  FOB  PRICE  LIST. 
37  MARKET  ST.,  San  Pranoison. 


bPftAY  YOUR  TKEES 

WMtewasi  Your  Bams  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Either  Snooessfally. 
Catalogue  and  testlmoolala  sent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAINWRIGBT, 
No   5  RT>«ar  StrBot..  San   PranolBOO.  Oal. 


Engraving.H 


Supe  rior  «*(xhJ  ftuu  Mot^l  fc^^trav 
iDf ,  EleotrotTirfog  »nd  Stereotrptng 
promptly  fttteaded  to  ftt  this  on 


s 


T 
I 


O 


I 


PI  R  O^Kj-^ 
IP  C 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  QAS.  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WK  MANOFACTURB  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE, 

AI.I.  BIZK8. 

For  Walar  Supply,  Mining.  Irrigating  Purpesas,  Stock 
Ranchas,  Etc 

Mad*  In  I.enKths  Desired  front  1 6  to  80  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  hl^h  (rade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Imn  uf  great  tcnuile  strength. 
The  weight  or  thlcl-ness  of  metal  used.  Is  graded  aoeordlng  to  service 

required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  AtL  UNDERGROUND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
In  a  b'.th  containing  a  ep«'  iai  niixtuie  of  A8PH  A  I.TUM,  t  ITCH  and 
PKTROLKUM,  at  a  Temperatnre  of  300'  Parenhelt.  It  thus 
re<  elves  a  thorouvh  coating,  both  Inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  impervloas 
(0  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  nut,  etc.,  and  Is  praetloally  lod«Btructlble. 


OOH.H.TJO-A.TEXI>  IRON, 

Black,  FaintMl  aod  Oalvaolnd,  tor  Bool  and  Sides  ot 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES,  STABLES,  BTO. 


W.W.M0NTA6UE&C0. 

SA5  FRANCISCO-SAH  JOSE-  LOS  AHGELES. 


P.  &?  Bn  DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  28, 1888.) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fmits. 

HO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  HO  NEED  OF  TURHIHO 
FKUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHEE  METHOD. 

Pntnii  in  Rolls  containing  1000  spre  feet,  or  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24 1 36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST..      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water 
from  Rot  and  Decay. 


CARBOLmETTM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MUECKE  ft  CO..  Pacific  Coast  A^entt.  819  CaUfornia  Street.  San  Frandaoo.  Cal 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  §  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICB.  106  DAVIS  STREET.  SAH  FBAHCI8G0,  OAL. 
Wareboase  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oo«ta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED 

Monoy  advaaoed  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  poaelble  ratee  of  Intereot. 
Pall  OarBooa  of  Wbeat  famlBhed  Sblppers  at  abort  notloe. 

ALSO  OKDIKS  FOE  OEAIH  BAGS,  AgrioultTiral  Implementi,  Wagon*.  Oroeerlei 
and  MerohandlM  of  every  deeoriptlon  solidted. 

B.  VAN  BVBBT.  Manaser.  a.  M.  BBIiT,  Assistant  Manager. 


immm  (iierchaiits. 


OALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants^ 


-ABB  niLna 


CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE. 

Qreen  aad  Dried  Fraita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hidei,  Beant  and  Potatoot. 

Advanoee  made  on  Oonslgnmenta. 
808  *  810  Darii  8t„         San  Francli  o, 
rr.  o.  Box  1BM.I 

JVtJonfUrnmenta  Bollelted. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

601 ,  608,  606.  607  A  600  Front  St.. 
And  800  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANCISOa 

COMMISSioirMERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POULTBT, £008,0 AM  E,ORAIM,PBODCOa 
AND  WOUL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Mercliants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS> 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIONUENTS  SOLICITED.     PROHFT  KITTUaHa 
418,  416  Ai  417  Waahln«ton  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  SOM.)  SAN  FRANCtBOO. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  CaUfomla  St.,  S.  P. 
Memben  ot  Ibe  San  Fnndaco  Prodnee  Exchanft, 


CVPereonal  attertlon  ^ven  to  aalea  and  liberal  advanoM 
made  on  con.lgnmenta  at  lo<r  rate*  <  t  interaat. 

(■BTalUBBID  ltt64.J 

SEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

80  Olay  Street  and  38  Oommerolal  Street, 
Sal  FaiiHCKOO,  Cal. 
IS^HIPPINO  ORDERS  A  SPEriALTY."« 


Bi^AY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

SaMeefore  to  Baar  Btos.  EntihMshed  18(S. 

OOMMIfcSlON  MERCHANTS. 

Uembere  S.  F  Prodace  and  Hay  Kxchanga. 
OCR  SPECIALTIES-Oraln,  Beans  A  Ifaj. 

Conrignmenta  from  (armen  and  oth  re  solicited. 
Highest  m,irliet  prices.  Prompt  leluros.  Correspond. 
«oce  invited. 

No.  220  OL^T  ST..  Pan  Francleco.  Oal. 


EVELETH  «  HASH. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  la  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Oame,  Egg 
Hi'ies,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  ann  221,  ttt, 
225  and  327  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH.  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AND 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indlcettlon,  nnioumrw.  Ilcixlache,  Oenatl. 
patlon,  l»jtpep»lm.  Chronic  Liver  Troublca, 
Vlzilne«i>,  Bad  fomplcilon,  l>jr»entcrj, 
OITcBslve  Breath,  and  all  dl»ordera  ot  the 
(itomacb,  I.lvcr  and  llowel".       ...  . 

KlpanH  Tabules  contain  nothing  ln|nrloti«  to 
the  most  delicate  conptltution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
safe,  effectuaL   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druKTjhite.  A  trial  bottle  sent  bymaH 
on  receipt  of  lb  centa.  Address 

THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..<: 
10  8PRDCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CrTY. 


N.  CL.A-RK  &  SUNS. 


17  Spsar  Strset, 


San  Franofsoo. 


SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prtoM  on  Sewer  l  ip*  for  calverU,  f^r  roadf, 
and  for  dratnlnf(  IftndA. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 

On  the  Paclflo  Coast— AT  LOWICST  PRICES. 

0.  L  HASKELL,  10  Bush  St., 


8AM  FBAM0I8OO. 


October  15,  1892. 
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Markttt  Review. 


San  Fbanciscj,  Oct.  12,  1892. 
The  local  money  market  continues  to  work  toward 
ore  general  ease.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to 
am  there  is  now  over  60  per  cent  more  of  available 
nd8  in  this  city  than  there  was  at  the  like  date  in 
91.  The  increase  in  the  reserve  has  been  brought 
)0Ut  by  an  undefined  fear  of  what  the  future  might 
ive  in  store,  and  therefore  it  was  the  part  of  wis- 
)m  and  prudential  banking  to  be  prepared  for  the 
jrst.  Now  that  a  feeling  of  confidence  is  setting  in 
ere  appears  to  be  a  growing  disposition  to  place 
ire  funds,  and  it  is  this  growing  disposition  which 
weakening  the  rates  of  exchange.  Eas  ern  advices 
3ort  a  more  active  money  market  but  with  no  in 

ase  in  the  rates  ol  interest.     The  general  ease  at 
Ka&t  in  the  rates  ot  interest  and  a  fairly  active 
iney  market  in  a  presidential  campaign  cause  sur- 

se,  but  this  election,  so  far,  has  been  very  quiet 
has  not  interrupted  business  in  any  branch  of 
|de. 

he  wheat  markets  of  the  world  met  with  a  steady 
wth  up  to  yesterday  (Tuesday),  when  the  strong 
ir  contingents,  the  world  over,  entered  the  mark' t 
hammered  down  futures  at  home  and  abroad, 
ey  succeeded  in  forcing  prices  down  one  or  two 
nts.   The  Government  crop  report  was  accepted 
jeing  bearish  which  gave  the  excuse  to  shade  off 
es.  So  far  from  being  bearish,  the  report,  as  we 
re  it  out,  is  decidedly  bullish,  for  instead  of  a 
at  crop  of  over  500,000,000  bushels,  as  claimed  by 
bears,  it  is  nearer  485  OOO.OCO  bushels;  which 
ws  a  shortage  of  130,OOJ,000  bushels  when  com- 
jd  with  the  outturn  in  1891.     And  then,  aside 
a  a  shortage  in  wheat  there  Is  the  certainty  of  a 
e  falling  ofl  (about  450,000,000  bushels)  in  the  corn 
But  this  is  not  all,  for  the  potato  crop  Is  al- 
t  a  failure,  and  the  potato  crop  cuts  a  more  im- 
:ant  figure  than  is  generally  accepted,  owing  to 
tuber  being  used  for  food  by  both  man  and  beast, 
a  a  large  shortage  in  corn  and  also  in  potatoes, 
consumption  of  wheat  will  necessarily  be  larger 
capita  than  for  years.     Increased  consumption 
ns  a  lessened  percentage  in  the  surplus  for  avail- 
for  export.     Eastern  mail  advices  report  that 
aters  are  offering  more  sparingly,  which  has  had 
1:  efiect  of  strengthening  the  markets, 
le  local  market  for  wheat  held  to  strong  prices 
ughout  the  week.    The  advance  has  not  been  so 
lounced  as  it  should  have  been,  owing  to  ships 
ng  more  money.   I  is  said  by  some  that  farmers 
quite  freely  at  the  advance,  while  this  may  be 
et  the  large  shipments  and  free-loading  of  ves- 
lo  ik  very  much  as  if  considerable  wheat-borrow- 
lad  been  done  which,  if  correct,  will  cause  the 
jwers  to  combine  with  short-sellers  to  get  prices, 
e  is  a  more  general  disposition  at  the  close  to  bid 
tly  lower  for  wheat,  which  has  caused  a  less  dis- 
ion  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  oflir  on  the  market, 
ire  informed  by  several  commission  merchants 
farmers  have  not  and  are  not  now  selling  freely, 
that  buyers  find  considerable  difficulty  in  moet- 
heir  requirements.    Barley  has  met  with  a  con- 
id  good  demand  for  feed,  malting  and  shipping, 
rains  in  the  past  week,  while  not  of  suffloient 
Hon  to  cause  grass  to  grow,  took  the  substance 
ubf  stubble  and  dry  feed.   Thli,  it  is  thought,  will 
a  e  more  feeding  ot  barley  and  also  ef  hay.    It  is 
that  tor  straight  parcels  of  choice,  bright  grades 
b  hipping,  an  advance  has  been  paid  over  quota- 
Oats  have  come  in  quite  freely,  but  the  mar- 
[e|ield  to  steady,  prices  with,  at  times,  an  advance 
for  desirable  parcels.    Oregon  and  Washington 
us  liberal  supplies  the  past  week.  Corn  has  been 
or  less  inactive  and  in  buyers'  favor,  and  this, 
n  the  face  of  a  light  crop  in  this  State  and  the 
e  not  up  to  the  average.  It  is  the  general  im- 
lion  that  Mexico  and  the    Central  American 
IS  will  require  very  little  corn  the  coming  season 
g  to  favorable  weather  for  the  growing  crop, 
was  in  fair  demand  the  past  week,  and,  under 
ig  holding,  an  advance  was  established. 
}und-feed  of  all  kinds  was  in  good  demand 
ighout  the  week.   By  those  who  should  know, 
laid  that  the  feeding  so  far  in  this  season  has 
luUy  2.5  per  cent  larger  than  in  the  like  time  in 
r  1891  or  1890,  and  in  consequence  the  supply  of 
tuff  has  been  kept  down.  There  is  a  steadily 
ii)g  demand  for  rolled  barley  for  feeding.  Hay 
labet  with  a  good  demmd.   It  is  quite  generally 
eded  that  the  rains  in  the  past  week  have  made 
pessary  for  stockmen  and  farmers  in  general  to 
et  more  hay  owirg  to  the  substance  in  dry  pastures 
;  more  or  less  destroyed. 
]  dairy  produce,  butter  has  been  irregular,  with  a 
hi  ing  in  price  of  choice  to  gilt-edged  creamery 
lairy.  The  decline  was  due  to  free  receipts  from 
orthern  coast,  and  also  to  consumers  switching 
I  pickle.  When  the  pickle  season  first  opens  the 
Ig  is  rather  indifferent,  but  as  the  taste  becomes 
rated,  the  demand  increases  and  at  the  expense 
!sh.  As  yet  the  weather  is  not  In  favor  of  solid 
r,  but  with  colder  weather  it  will  attract  buyers, 
'eceipts  of  Eastern  are  quite  heavy;  much  of  it 
ing  into  cellars  or  cold  storage.   Cheese  has 
'A  off  under  freer  ofierings  and  only  a  moderate 
,nd.     Receipts  from  the  East  continue  Iree. 
have  been  cut,  under  stronger  selling.  The 
has  been  steadily  turning  to  choice  Eastern 
in  lletting  choice  Californian  alone,  and  to  place 
^htlitter,  concessions  were  in  order.  Cooler  weather 
la'  ivored  shippers  from  Utah  and  Nebraska. 


den-truck  has  been  quite  steady,  only  one  or 
kinds  of  vegetables  having  changed  in  price, 
as  have  met  with  a  fair  shipping  Inquiry,  but 
eceipts  kept  the  market  from  appreciation.  Po- 
8  have  held  talrly  firm,  with  a  good  demand  for 


the  more  choice  for  shipping.  The  crop  of  choice 
good-keeping  potatoes  was  light  in  this  State,  owing 
to  the  larger  proportion  gathered  being  wormy  and 
more  or  less  diseased.  The  government  report  of  a 
large  shortage  in  the  crop,  particularly  in  the  central 
States,  creates  the  belief  that  this  coast  will  be  called 
on  for  heavy  supplies  later  on  in  the  beason. 

The  fresh-fruit  season  is  going  out,  and  conse 
quently  prices  are  irregular  and  more  or  less  nom- 
inal. The  only  varieties  in  liberal  supply  are  poor 
pears,  apples  and  grapes.  Rains  the  past  week  did 
considerable  injury  to  grapes  in  several  sections. 

Dried  fruit  has  been  inactive  with  buyers  bearing 
the  market.  The  market  acts  very  much  as  if  the 
first  trade  demand  had  been  met,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  followed  by  a  free  and  enlarged  demand 
toward  the  close  ot  the  present  month.  Holders,  so 
far  as  we  know,  have  confidence  in  the  future,  and 
are  therefore  slow  in  making  concessions  to  induce 
buying.  Choice  fruit  of  all  varieties  is  now  in 
heavy  supply,  and  consequently  is  sought  for. 
Large-sized,  choice  prunes  are  wanted  at  the  East, 
owing  to  higher  prices  being  named  abroad.  The 
abatement  in  cholera  in  Europe  is  undoubtedly 
causing  more  buying  by  European  countries. 

Raisins  are  late,  yet  free  shipments  are  going  for- 
ward From  all  advices  obtainable  up  to  this  writ- 
ing the  pack  will  be  considerably  less  than  had  been 
estimated  a  month  ago.  Eastern  advices  are  more 
favorable,  but  the  demand  Is  confined  to  require- 
ments. 

Both  walnuts  and  almonds,  but  more  particularly 
the  latter,  are  meeting  with  a  good  demand  and  at 
full  prices.  The  markets  at  the  East  for  almonds 
show  considerable  strength,  with  an  advance  estab- 
lished in  sympathy  with  higher  prices  abroad  due  to 
a  poor  crop. 

Hops  have  been  coming  in  more  freely,  with  buy- 
ers bidding  an  advance  for  the  more  choice  grades. 
New  York  mail  advices  report  that  two  of  the  largest 
brewers  in  the  central  States  had  entered  that  mar- 
ket and  paid  25  cents,  and  even  slightly  higher, 
for  choice  grades  of  this  year's.  The  export  demand 
at  last  advices  was  light,  but  a  gradual  increasing 
call  is  expected  to  set  in  as  soon  as  the  cholera  scare 
subsides  In  this  city,  as  high  as  21  cents  was  paid 
the  past  week  for  gilt-edged  hops. 

Wool  continues  disappointing.  With  an  advance 
in  England  and  eastern  manufacturers  consuming 
increased  quantities  of  wool,  yet  the  market  does 
not  appreciate.  In  our  market  the  stock  is,  as  a 
rule,  undrsirable,  and  therefore  buyers  are  only  in- 
duced to  operate  freely  by  getting  concessions. 
Scourers  are  about  the  only  buyers  in  the  market. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Foreign  Grain  Review.  ^ 

London,  Oct  10.— The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
The  average  price  of  new  wheat  is  28s  3d,  but  brings 
30s  4d  in  London,  where  a  higher  quality  and  better 
weight  is  offered.  Barley  is  strong,  oats  firm  and 
corn  weak.  To-day  good,  English  wheat  readily 
brought  30s  to  34s.  Indian  was  Is  dearer.  Other 
foreign  wheats  were  6d  higher.  Flour  was  firmer 
and  barley  and  corn  were  dearer.  Oats  were  6d 
dearer. 

California  Rals'ns  Steady,  Porelsn 
Lower. 

New  Yokk,  Oct.  9.— California  raisins  are  dull.  A 
few  have  appeared,  but  not  enough  to  make  a  sensa- 
tion. Ninety  thousand  boxes  of  Valencias  have  al- 
ready been  distributed  to  the  early  trade.  Two 
hundred  thousand  boxes  are  computed  to  be  on  the 
wav.  These  are  now  down  to  5%c  for  layers  and  5c 
off  the  stalk. 

New  Yobk,  Oct.  10.— Early  shipments  of  California 
raisins  are  practically  all  marketed,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  speeulalion  whether  the  low  prices  named  on 
the  last  shipment  of  Valencias  will  affect  the  market 
for  Pacific  coast  goods  prior  to  the  holidays.  For  the 
t'me  being,  former  prices  are  firmly  adhered  to  for 
October  and  November  shipments  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  first  arrivals  of  new  California  raisins 
realized  81.75  f,  box  here  for  three-crown  and  81  90 
for  four-crown  quality. 

Dried  Fruit  Firm. 

Nkw  York,  Oct.  9.— Canned  fruits  are  quiet.  There 
is  no  inquiry  to  increase  attention.  Unpeeled  peaches 
are  quoted  at  13>^@15c  In  a  small  way  for  the  styles 
offering.  Prunes  had  some  development  of  business, 
about  eight  carloads  being  sold  for  the  w<=ek.  quoted 
at  9liwVyeC  for  four  sizes,  100  for  fifties,  9>^c  for  six- 
ties, all  free  on  board.  Apricots— First  wants  are 
fairly  supolied,  but  good  fine  are  held  at  15@17)^c 
with  confidence. 

Lima  Beans  Weak  and  Lower. 

New  York,  Oct.  9.— Accumulated  supplies  depress 
the  market  and  many  are  going  In  store.  The  ex- 
treme price  at  the  close  Is  $2.05,  and  there  are  sellers 
at  S2  spot. 

Hops  Active  and  Higher. 

New  York,  Oct.  9.  — Early  In  the  week  a  western 
call  upon  New  York  owners  opened  considerable 
business  at  25c.  Spot  new  advanced  to  23l^@24c  for 
State,  and  21@21c  for  Pacific;  other  growing  are  no 
higher  than  last  reports. 

Wheat  Statistics. 

New  York,  Oct.  9.— Exports  of  wheat  from  United 
States  seaports,  both  coasts,  this  week  (flour  includ«d 
as  wheat)  equal  4,017,059  bushels,  compared  with 
3  958,000  bushels  in  the  week  one  year  ago.  Last 
week  the  total  export  was  4,045  000  bushels.  Stocks 
of  available  wheat  in  Europe  and  afloat  therefore  on 
October  1st,  as  cabled  to  Bradstreet's,  did  not  vary 
materially  from  the  like  aggregate  one  year  or  three 
months  ago.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  both 
coasts,  like  stocks  are  32,000,000  bushels  larger  than 
on  July  Ist,  last. 

Wool  Higher  In  London. 

London,  Oct.  8.— At  the  London  wool  sales  compe- 
tition has  been  kf  en  and  prices  have  been  flrm,  thus 
tending  to  strengthen  quotations  on  this  side.  Only 
40,000  bales  have  thus  far  been  secured  for  the  United 
States. 

Wool  Steady— Woolen  Goods  Active. 

New  Y'okk,  Oct,  9.— Wool— There  l^  no  material 
change  in  seaboard  wool  affialrs.  Positive  activity  is 
not  expected  until  alter  the  Preside'  tial  election. 
Large  manufacturers  are  fairly  supplied  through  past 
purchases,  still  there  will  be  demand  enou.n  from 
the  busy  pmall  mills  to  prevent  SI  agnation.  It  is  re- 
markable that  for  fully  three  years  domestic  wool 
prices  have  not  even  had  a  spusmodic  advance;  a 
general  steady  decline  has  settled  the  mark  t  price 
to  the  present  low  scales.  Wlih  the  woolen  goods 
market  active  and  all  the  mills  running  to  tbelr  full 
capacity  it  would  seem  that  it  was  trm<^  for  some 
Improvement  to  occur  in  raw  material.  Sales  at  Bos- 


ton—3  354,000  pounds  of  domestic;  533,r00  rounds  of 
foreign,  mainly  Australian.  Philadelphia  r>  ports  a 
demand  for  upper  classes  of  wool,  with  unwathed 
quiet. 

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Oct.      Nov.      Deo.      Jap.  Feb. 

Thursday  6B0UJd   SsOlid   6s03  d  6303i|d  68lJ4Jd 

Friday   BbOI  d  6s02jd  6st3Jd   6804Sd  GsOSJd 

Saturday   6s0nid   6b "3  d  68044a  6s05  d  eaU.'Jd 

Monday   6saOid  68(2H  UsOSJd   6s  44d  6«04H 

Tuesday   6801}d  6J02id  6o031d  6s01id  6s04id 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
c  last,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  *he  past  week: 
Market 

O.  O.     P.  S.     N.  D.  tor  P.  8. 

Thursday...  32B9d    33s3  1    32691  Firm. 

friday  3380d    3386d    S3s3d  Improving. 

Saturday..  3383d     33s9d    33s3d  8tri,ng. 

Monday  3386d    34s  d    3366<l      Firm  but  le^s  active. 

Tueiday  33s6d    33s9d    33s6d      Leas  disposition  to  buy 

To-day  s  cablegram  Is  as  follows: 

LtViSKi>ooL.  Oct  12.  Wheat— Red  very  dull  and  white 
firmly  held  Oilitornia  spot  lots,  Bs  7id;  oft  coast,  3JB  3d; 
just  shipped,  33s  6d;  nearly  due,  339  3d;  cargoes  off  coast, 
quiet;  on  passage,  Ameri  an  advices  cause  del  ression; 
Mark  Lane  wheat  firm  but  not  active;  weather  in  England, 
fine. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 


Thursday,  high  st. . 
"  lowest... 


Saturday,  highest... 
"  lowest.... 


Tue*'day, 


'92.  Oct 

Dec 

Jan. 

Miy 

137 

an 

14U 

13fg 

13  1 

141 

isU 

1392 

140 

im 

1J4J  .... 

137  i 

1381 

142 

1385 

142i 

un 

137i 

134 

1375 

I4]i 

)33f  .... 

137i 

14l| 

133 

]36i 

141 

133 

1351 

14tS 

Buyer  Buyer 
Oct.  Dec. 


May 


91 

9l| 

911 

m 

9ll 

92| 

9" 

91 1 

96 

94 

91 

The  following  are  to-dav's  recorded  sales  on  Hall: 
Morning  Informal.    Wheat,  Buyer  December,  100  tons, 
$t.36S;  tOu,  .Si.36g;  1100  $1.36i;  SISOn,  $1,365.    May,  100  tons, 
I1.413.    SelUr  189^,  2t0  tons,  $133}  per  ctl.  Afternoon.— 
Buyer  December,  800  tons,  $1.36J;  May,  100,  §1.4  i  p?r  ctl, 

BARLEY. 

Seller 
'92. 

Thursday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Friday,  highest   86f 

"     lowest   863 

Saturday,  highest   86i 

**        lowest   664 

Monday,  highest   87 

"      lowest   87 

Tuesday,  highest  

"  lowest  

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Regular  Session. —Barley,  Buyer  December,  200  tons,  92|c: 
December,  2  0  tons  91ic;  January,  KK)  tons,  9Jhc;  Seller  1892, 
1(0  tons,  87  Jc.  per  ctl.  Afternoon -December,  lOO  tous, 
915c;  100,  91ic;  200,  91Jc;  1  uyer  Deccmb-r,  lOu  tons.  92Jc; 
10  91ic;  May,  100,  93c;  lOU,  9:  Jc;  January,  100  tons,  92c;  100, 
915c  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

'The  following  shows  the  cloBing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.                              Oct      Nov.  Dec.  May. 

Thursday                              1311      '3*  13«{  147} 

Friday                                  1334      136}  18  I4fi 

Saturday                               133i      13'.  1375  148i 

Monday                                1335      135  1374  1484 

TuoBday                                131}      135  136}  Hsj 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram: 

New  York,  Oct.  12.— Holiday.    No  reports. 

Chicago. 

Day.  Oct. 

Inursday   1231 

Friday   1235 

Saturday   1234 

Monday   124 

Tuesday   121 

The  following  is  to  day's  telegram: 

CHiOAao,  Oct.  la.— Wheat,  765c  for  December  and  81Jc 
o  May. 


Dec.  May 

128  137 

129  1384 
128J  13  } 
1285  138 
125i  1344 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Oct.  11,  '92,  were  as  follows  : 


Flour,  qr.  sks  102,276 

Wheat.  ctU  385,498 

Barley,  " 
Bye, 


Oats, 
Corn, 


Butter,  "    1 

do  bxs   

do  bbls   

do  krgs   

do  tubs   

do  4  bxs   

t  Cheese,  ctis  

do  bu  

Eggs,  doz  

do      "  Eastern   24,150 

Beans,  sks  

Potatoes,  ska   20.402 

Onions,      "    6,164 


72,788 
308 
16.806 
3,494 
■  607 
854 
286 
169 
18 
135 
649 
20 
14.430 


Bran,       sks   16,043 

Buckwheat  "  

MiddUngs   "   4,245 

Chicory,  bbls    15i 

Hops       "    834 

~    "       ■■  ...  3,144 

. . .  2.224 

no 

gals   191.670 

...  4,08a 


ton 


Wool, 
Hay, 
Straw, 
Wine, 
Brandy, 

Raisins,  bxs   

Honey,  cs   

PeanutB,3ks   

Walnuts  *'   

Almonds  *'   

Mustaid  "   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbls. 


369 


•Overl'd,  877  ctls.   t  Overland,  267  ctls. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Oct. 5 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  2,904,877  4,431.485 

Flour,  bbls                                           322,922  312,013 

Barley,  ctls                                           606,898  296,608 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Oct.  12,  the  following  Bum - 
mary  tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

^On  the  way—.  ^-In  port—, 

1892          1891.  1892.  1891. 

San  Francisco  279,149      451,549  •166,023  76,377 

San  Diego                 11,378       26.143  9,677   

San  Pedro                  7  344        6,470  ....  1 

Oregon                      62.'6'J       75,696  44.160    [  8,320 

Puget  Sound   27,C89       28,323    J 

Totals  377,111      589,180        219.860  83.697 

■Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  54,'!46;  1891,  63,934. 

Cereals. 

A  leading  London  produce  exchange  says  that  It  is 
curious  to  notice  that  the  area  in  France  under 
wheat,  in  spite  of  the  high  protective  duty,  follows 
of  recent  years  much  the  same  course  as  it  does  in 
the  U.  K.  Indeed  going  back  lor  20  years,  the  aver- 
age area  under  this  cereal  was  larger  then  ihan  it  is 
now.  The  consumption,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a 
constant  tendency  to  increase,  the  average  per  in- 
habitant during  the  past  60  years  being  as  follows,  in 
periods  of  10  years: 

Per  capita. 

Bushels. 

1882-91  7.7 

1872-81  6.87 

1862-71  6.02 

]85i-6l  6.58 

1842-.'il  6  11 

1832-41  4  5 

The  London  Com  Trade  Neuii  says:  In  spite  of  the 
enormous  export  of  wheat  from  the  Black  rea,  the 
aggregate  shipment  of  breadstuQs  to  Europe  is  only  a 


trifle  above  the  average  weekly  requirement,  and 
tnis  notwithstanding  the  very  heavy  clearance  of 
wheat  and  flour  Irom  American  ports  to  the  U.  K. 
The  purcha'cs  of  continental  buyers  are  simply  sur- 
prising, bearing  in  mind  all  that  has  been  written  as 
to  their  present  ano  prospective  absientior  irom  the 
export  markets.  Holland  has  taken  1  '8,000  qrs.  this 
past  week;  Belgium  and  France  between  them 
131,000  qrs  ,  and  Italy  149,000  qrs.  1  he  fact  seems  10 
be  that  wheat  merchants  are  waking  to  the  fact  that 
with  India  and  Russia  both  likely  to  be  pirtially  out 
ol  the  market  soon,  and  America  with  a  crop  of 
15,0  0  000  qrs.  less  Ihan  last  season,  wheat  at  30s.  per 
qr.  ou^ht  not  to  go  begging. 

As  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  food  question, 
the  following  estimate  of  the  world's  production  of 
rye  by  Beerbohm  is  published,  the  quantities  being 
eipref  sed  in  quarters  of  eight  bushels  each: 

1892.  1891.  1887. 

European  Russia..    75, 000  000    59  800,000    76,050  COO 

Poland   6  000  000     4,50ii,000  6,500,000 

Germany   31,000  000    28,900,000  27,'0ft(0u 

Austria   9.50O,00a     8,475,000      9  800,000 

Hungary   6  000,000      5  000,000      6  900  000 

France   8  500,i  00     7  875,010  9.200,000 

Spain   2,000  000     2,000  000  2,180,010 

Belgium   2,500  OW      1,000,0»0  2,100,000 

Holland   1,400,000      1,000,000      1,600  000 

Roiimania  and 

Bulgaria   2,000  000      1,725,000  2,COO,noo 

Denmark   2,750,000      2,300  000      2  040  COO 

Sweden   2,500,000     2,750,000  2,625,000 

America   8,400  000     3,760,000      3  600.000 

Canada  (Ontario)..        250,000        250  OTO  195,000 


Total  quarters...  152,300  000  lv9,325  0(0  160,690  000 
Total  bushels... 1,216,000,000 1,034  600,0001,204,720,000 
Wheat  was  firmer  to-day  wi^h  an  active  demand 
for  milling  grades.  It  looks  as  if  the  mill  trus-  did 
not  control  milling  wheat  as  the  members  evidently 
expected,  for  now  milling  grades  are  wanted  and 
none  can  be  had  except  by  paying  quite  an  advance 
on  bids  A  250-ton  parcel  of  fair  shipping  was 
placed  to-day  at  $1  32i^.    Farmers  are  s'ow  sellers. 

Barley  was  quiet  but  strong  to-day.  Sellers  forced 
in  the  market  had  to  sell  at  quotations,  but  buyers 
forced  to  purchase  had  to  pay  an  advance  on  quota- 
tions. The  general  tone  to-day  appeared  to  be  up- 
ward. 

Oats  were  steady  but  firm  with  a  freer  call  re- 
ported. 

Rye  was  higher  and  strong,  but  corn  was  un- 
changed. 

Vegetables. 

Garden-truck  was  essentially  unchanged  to-day. 
Tomatoes  sold  slowly,  but  cucumbers  were  firmer. 
Pickling  cur-umbers  were  readily  placed. 

Onions  and  potatoes  were  easy  for  poor  keepers, 
but  firm  for  choice  good  keepers.  The  market  is 
overstocked  with  wormy,  diseased  and  otherwise 
poor  potatoes. 

Fruit. 

The  market  was  slow  for  all  kinds  of  fresh  fruit. 
Poor  apples,  poor  pears,  and,  as  for  that,  all  poor 
fruit,  was  hard  to  place.  The  low  and  indifferent 
market  for  poor  fruit  causes  choice  to  sell  lower 
than  it  otherwise  would.  Wine  grapes  sold  at  $10  to 
$14  for  Mission  and  $12  to  $16  for  Ziniandel. 

Dried  apricots  are  scarce  and  bard  to  get  even  at 
an  advance.  Dried  peaches  were  offering  fre-  ly  to- 
day. About  every  commission  merchant  in  the  city 
appears  to  have  samples  of  parcels  for  sale.  These 
offerings  frightened  buvers.  The  market  for  other 
dried  fruit  was  dull,  and  to  sell  concessions  had  to  be 
made. 

The  remarks  on  raisins  under  Market  Review  cover 
to-day's  market  for  that  fn  it. 

A  member  of  a  leading  commission  house  says: 
Should  present  favorable  drying  weather  continue  It 
will  add  considerably  to  the  present  stock 
of  dried  peaches;  while  on  the  other 
hand  any  corsiderable  rainfall  would  stop 
drying  and  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen 
the  market.  While  the  offerings  are  not  excessive  it 
is  the  almost.  (I  think  temporarily)  entire  absence  of 
an  Eastern  demand  which  has  caut-ed  the  present 
easier  tone  of  the  market  for  the  stocks  here  do  not 
justify  any  decline— should  an  inquiry  from  the  East 
revive,  the  market  would  quickly  right  itself.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Eastern  buyers  imagine  that 
we  have  an  inexhaustable  supply  of  dried  fruit  and 
do  not  realize  that  we  have  only  a  limited  quantity. 
They  are  holding  off  waiting  for  the  market  to  settle 
to  lower  prires,  in  whifh,  I  think  they  will  find 
themselves  mistaken.  This  is  the  sen  son  of  the  year 
when  r  ceipts  are  the  heaviest,  with  odds  and  ends 
coming  to  hand  from  all|  sections  of  the  Slate  and 
forced  for  sale.  Receipts  will  soon  begin  to  drop  off, 
which  coupled  with  an  Eastern  demand  will 
str»  ngiben  the  market  and.in  the  spring  the  demand 
is  likely  to  be  larger  than  the  supply,  particularly 
with  the  largely  Increased  consumption  during  the 
World's  Fair,  and  the  light  pack  of  dried  fruit  in  tha 
central  and  eastern  states. 

Feedstuff. 

Both  bran  and  middlings  appeared  to  be  stronger 
to-day  with  available  supplies  light.  Roll  barley  was 
flrm.  but  feedmeal  was  easy. 

It  was  quite  generally  stated  to-day  that  dry  pas- 
ture, where  there  was  any,  was  not  injured  by  the 
rains,  but  it  was  also  said  that  there  is  very  little  dry 
pasture  to  he  had.  There  was  a  fairly  free  market 
for  the  more  choice  grades  of  hay  at  current  quota- 
tions. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  receipts  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  at  San  Fiftncisc 
in  September  were  as  follows; 

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs, 
Source.                                Lbs.  Lb<.  Dozen- 
California                              1,3  f,800  429,900  87,  60 

Oregon                                     66,600  14,000  270 

Eastern                                   177,900  343.000  371,660 

Totals     1.560.300  786,900  459,280 

January    602,200  476,9  0  420,315 

February   622,550  3I3.''00  WMS 

March   1,188,7  0  574 '200  368,756 

April   1,793  050  8t»2,9(i0  69(i.(68 

May   1.713,100  716,S0O  636,170 

June   1,811,200  634.100  60.1,736 

July   1,117,700  789,'0O  374,211 

August   1,376,300  694.800  447,336 

Nine  months  11.905,100    6,788,3)8  4,010.655 

During  the  first  nine  month"  of  1891  the  receipts 
were  10  976,700  lbs  butter  and  6,226,000  lbs  cheese,  S,- 
814,318  dozen. 

Pickled  butter  was  offering  quite  freely  to-day  by 
several  dairies,  which  caused  an  easier  tone.  Fresh 
bvitter  was  weak,  with  the  tendency  to  lower  figures. 
In  a  small  way,  37}^  rents  was  paid  for  gilt-eoged 
creamery,  but  for  round  parcels  it  was  d  flicult  to  get 
much  over  35  cents  bid.   Buyers  are  holding  off'. 

Cheese,  lllie  butter,  was  top-heavy  to-day,  and  as 
is  always  the  case  when  a  market  is  sloppy,  buyers 
bid  lower.   Stocks  are  large. 

Eggs  were  slow  to-day,  with  outside  quotations 
only  reached  in  a  small  way. 

Live  Stock. 

Bullocks  and  mutton  sheep  have  held  fairly  steady 
with,  at  times,  an  advance  obtainable  for  bullocks 
that  would  cut  up  with  little  wastage.    Hogs,  under 
free  offerings  and  an  ottith  demand,  sold  lower. 
Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  held  to  fairly  firm  prices  throughout  the 
week,  but,  to-day,  hens,  roosters  and  young  chickens 
were  dull  and  lower.  Heavy  arrivals  of  Eastern 
broke  the  market.  Turkess  were  higher  to-day,  un- 
der a  more  active  demand. 

Beans  were  fairly  active,  with  the  trade  stocking 
up.  There  was  a  fair  shipping  demand,  also.  It  is 
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Baid  that  some  future  sales  (short  sales!  have  been 
maie  at  less  prices  than  are  now  quoted. 

The  market  review  covers  to-daj's  market  for  both 
bops  aud  wool. 

Honey  has  come  In  quite  frrely.  Comb  honey  Is 
barely  steady,  but  extracted  Is  strong. 

A  reported  fclrong  cutiing  in  prices  by  C  E.  Whit 
ney  &  Co.  and  Armour  &  Co.  has  kept  this  market  lor 
hog  product  below  Ihi  Eastern  parity.  With  an 
amicable  settlement  of  dilliculties,  prices  would  ad 
yance. 

Alfalfa  Is  strong  at  an  advance.  A  short  crop  In 
Utah  has  caused  our  market  to  advance.  Other 
seeds  are  firm.  The  mustard-seed  crop  is  reported  to 
be  well  concentrated. 


General  Produce 


Extra  cbolce  la  good  pacltagen  fetch  au  advance  ou  top 
iiuotatioD",  while  very  pojr  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
•  luotatlona.  d  toder  12.  1892. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.  NUTS-Jobbino. 

Baio,  ctl  2  10  >o  2  15  Waluuts.Cal.  lb.  Bi® 

Butter   2  50  Crt  2  8)  Do  choice   8*® 

Pea    2  35  (*  2  50  Do  pap-t-shfll..  9}® 

Bed   2  20  (rt  a  40  Almoud",  tftshl  12.(2 

Pluk   2  15  (c(  2  33  Paper  shell   1*  (S 

Small  White...  2  35  &  2  55  Hardshell   7i<& 

Large  Whi'e...  2  05  ^  2  20  i Brazil   9  (& 

Lady  Wash  i  10  (a  2  20  IP  cans,  small..     II  @ 

Lima   3  00  t«  3  15  Do  large  

Fid  PeaSiblk  eye  I  45  w  1  55  ilVauuts   3l(<* 

Do  gTPea   1  75  @  1  90  Filutrts   11  @ 

Do  Miles   1  45  ®    -   Hickory   J  (Q 

Split   4  50  @  5  60  Cheatnuts    ,  ..  Hi® 

  ^  ONIONS. 

ISIlversWn   40  (tf 

—  POTATOES. 

31  iRiver  Reds   55  (a 

35  ll!;arly  Rose,  ctl.     55  ® 

PeerlefB   

35  Oarnet  Chiliea. 
3?j!KurbaDk  S  cd's 
20  Do  do  Salinas.. 
!6  8wi«t 


16 


18  @ 


55  ®  70 
60  (a  75 

60  ®  er. 

80  (a  1  as 
1  0)  ®  1  40 
Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz          6  00  (({  7  00 

Rooste-s.  old...  6  0   (a  6  tO 
Do  young.    .  . .  5  00  (<{  6  00 
rollers,  small.  2  75  (a  3  39 

Do  large   3  25  (g  4  00 

Fryers   4  00  W  5  00 

Ducks   4  60®  - 

Do  Urge   5  60  ®  — 

Do  ex^ralarge..  6  £0  ®  — 

GeeS!',  I  air          1  60  @  2  00 

Turkeys,  gobl'r.     19  ®  21 
Turkeys,  hens..     17  ®  19 
All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  than 
35  quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 
27i|couditi0D,  they  sell  for  more 


BUTTER. 
Cal..    poor  to 

fair.  &   1.  ,. 

Do  g'd  to  choice    2748    31  i River  Reds   55®  65 

Do  Giltedgrd...  — 
Do  Creamery 

Bolls   30 

Do  do  Glltedge.  —  , 
Eastern,  lad  e..  17  @ 
Cal.  Pickled  .. .  22|(i» 

Cal.  Keg   21  i*  26 

East' raCrr  amy    25  10  30 

CHEESE. 
GaL  choice 

cream   9i@ 

Do  fair  to  good.  8@  — 
Do  Giltedged..     -  ffl  11 

D  <  Skim   5  (a  6i 

Young  America     —  (8  12 

EGGS 
Oal.  "as Is,"  doz 

Do  shaky   14 

Do  candled....     21  @ 

Do  Choi  0   27 

Do  fresh  laid ...  —  ^ 
Do  do  s'Icd  whfce  —  <S 
Eastern  "as  is"     18  «» 

Do  candled   22  c<* 

Do  selected   —  @ 

Outs  de  prices  for  selected  than  quoted 
Urge  eggs  and  inside  prlcesl  Manhattan  Egg 
for  mixed  sizes-small  eggs  Food.  i<  100  1b. 

are  bard  to  sell.  Icabinet  

FEiCD  GAME 

Bran  ton  15  00®  17  00  iQuail.  per  doz..     75  ®  1  60 

Feedmeal  27  0"@  30  00  |  Ducks    — ®  — 

Gr'd  Barley....  19  00 H  20  60  Do  Mal'd^  doz  4  00  ®  5  00 

Middlings  22  00®  21  6C  Do  Spiig   2  25  ®  3  00 

Oil  I  oke  Meal..  @  25  00  .D)  Teal   1  75  ft;  2  JO 

ManbatanFood  Do  Widgeon. . ..  1  50  ®  1  75 

per  ctl  cabinet-    (§   8  00  Do  small   100(^160 

HAY.  GesFe   ..     -  ®  - 

Wheat,  per  ton.  7  00®      -  Do  gray    doz..  2  25  ®  3  00 

Do  choice      ..  @  13  00  Snipe   .    @  _ 

Wheat  and  oats  7  OOjg  11  53  Do  Kngll^b,  doz  2  26  (a  3  00 

Wild  Oats   COO®   9  on  Do  Jack,  per  doz     75  ("  - 

Cultivated  do  .  6  O0'«r   8  00     are,  i  er  doz..  1  25  ®  1  60 

Barley   5  PCirf   8  00  Rabbits,  laige..  1  25  (u  1  50 

Alfalfa  7  OOlg  9  00  Do  small  87 J®  1  25 

Clover   8  00®  10  00  1  PROVISIONS. 

Straw,  bale   30®      50  Cal.  bacon, 

GRAIN,  ETC.  heavy,  per  lb.     11  ® 

Barley,  feed,  ctl   7li®  Medium   12® 

Do  good    82}®  Light   13J® 

Do  choice   85  ®  Lard   8  ® 

Do  1  rewing. . . .     92i®  —  —  Cal  sm'  k'd  beef.     11  (S 

Do  do  choice. . .   Hams,  Cai  salt  d  12(5 

Do  do  Giltedge  I  00  (5  Do  Eastern ...     13  ® 

Do  Chevalier...   85  (u   110  SEEDS. 

DodoGi  tedge.l  15  ®  1  25  , Alfalfa   11  @ 

Buckwheat  2  00  (5   Clover,  Red....     15  (a 


00 


Com,  white....!  32J®  

Ye  low,  large... 1  20  ®  

Do  small  1  25  (a  —  - 

Oats,  milling..  1  32i®  

Feed,  choice....!  30  (U.  

Do  good  1  »S  ®  

Do  fair  1  174®  

Do  common.... 1  05  ®  

Surprise  1  47i®   _  _ 

Black  Oal  1  03  ®  1  27|  Sac  to  vail  y 

Do  firegon   _  ®  _      |8  Joarpiin  valley 

Gray  1  21  (a  1  22i  Calaveras  and 

■  --  '   1  JO  -   


White    25  ® 

Flaxseed   2  25  ® 

Hemp   3i® 

Mustard,  yellow      4  ® 

Lfo  brown   34® 

WOOL. 
.Si-RINO,  1892. 
Humbnldt  aud 
Mendocino  ...     17  ® 
16  ® 
11  ® 


Bye  1  15  4 

'Wheat,  miiilng 

Gi  t  dged. ....  1  361®  

Do  choice  1  33m  

Do  fair  <o  Kood  1  32{®  

Shipping,ch-)ice  1  33|®  

Do  good  1  3'}®  — 

Do  fair  1  28? 

OommoD  1  35 


Foothill   16  ® 

Oregon  Eastern  124(nr 

Do  valley   18 

Southern  Coast, 

defective   10  ® 

Nevada  (State).  15  (g 
Fall,  1892. 

 iSJoaqnin,  plain  6® 

Do  mountain. . ^  9® 


Sunora  1224®  126  Do  lamb 


HOPS 

189 J,  fair   17  @ 

Good   13  ® 

Choice    20  @ 

FLOUR. 
ratra,clty  mills  4  00  @ 
Do  country  m'ls.4  00  ® 

Superfine  2  60  ®  3  00  D.r-  do 

Beeswax,  lb 


Northern  lamb.     10  ® 
I     HONEY  - 1892  Crop. 
White    c  mb, 

2-Ib  frame  

Do  do  1-Iti  frame 
White  extracted 
Amber  do  


9'® 
Hi® 
7J® 

7  <a 

23  ® 


Frnits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholoe  selected.  In  good  packagea,  fetch  an  advance  on  thr 
q  lotationa,  while  verr  poo>  gradea  sell  Imw  than  the  lower 
quotations.  October  12,  1893 

Lime*;  Mex         7  00  ®  8  00  ]  Quinces  pr  bx  ..     65  ®  75 

Do  Cal   2  OO  «  4  03  |  ISitra  i  hoice  fruit  for  special 

Lemons,  box....  5  00  ®  7  00  purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
Do  Sicily  choice  8  —  @    —  ououtsi  e  quotations 
Strawberries,  par  chest—       liseeic,  sk  

Sharpless  ....  6  00  ®  8  00  iCairots,  ak  

PeaoheK  box...     50  @  1  00  lOkra,  lUT.  lb  

Figa.  hikbox...     25®    75  , Do  green  box... 

Do  White.   25®    60  { Panuips,  otl. . . . 

Auples   20  ®    60  Peppera,  drv.  lb 

Do  Choice   75®    —  Do  grn  Chili,  bx 

Do  Extra  choice  1  00  <g  —  Do  do  Bella  . . . 
Canteloupes,  pr  Tuinips,  ctl  

crate    SO  (3  1  00  I  Cabbage,  100  Ibi 

Melons. pr  101 .  S  00  ®10  OO  'Garlic,  lb  

Nutmegs,  %l  box    33  @    55  Tomatoes  

Grapes,  pr  bx  -  .String  Bean9,lb. 

DoWhite   25®    40  do  do  Wax,  lb.. 

Do  Black   20®    45  :Lima  Beans  ... 

Jo  Muscats  ...     25  Ig     60  Icucumbers,  box 

Do  T  kays   40®    65  Dj  pinkie  W  lb.. 

Do  Royal  Isabel    7  i  ®  1  HO  Mushrooms 
Do  Oornichou..     60  @     75  F.Kg  Plant,  bx.. 
Win"    Grapes,  Green  Com,  box 

Zinfnd'l,  pr  tn.l2  00     16  00  iMar'fat  Squash, 

Mission  10  00  ®14  00     I*  ton  

Pears   25  @  1  CO 


!  75 

40  ( 

40  ®  75 

1  1  2i 

10  ( 

25  ( 

6  35 

30  ^ 

!  60 

75  i 

65  ( 

f  75 

1  6 

i  2 

20  ®  35 

1  C 

1  f 

2  ( 

3ii 
40  ■ 

i  U 
»  60" 

l@  14 

—  I 

»  — 

25  a 

t  50 

75  a 

1  1  60 

6  00  @10  00 

Dried  Fruits. 


Live 

BKBF. 

btaU  fed...  64®- 

Grasi  ted,  extra   64®— 

First  quality   5  @- 

Becond  quality  4  ®  — 

Third  quality  3  ®- 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows.. .2  @— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  44®— 

Do  light  H@- 

Dalry  651— 


Stock. 

MUTTON. 

Wethers   64'tf— 

Ewes   6  ®— 

Do  Spring  7  ®— 

HOGS. 

Light,  V  Bi,  cents   41@— 

Medium  

Hsavy  4|®- 

Soft   4  ®- 

Feedera  313- 

Stock  Hofft.   H®— 


The  quotatio''8  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  comraisLUOu  m-rrchauts  for  coosigumeots  by 
growers.  SomctlJingve  y  taucy  ftrtciiei  au  advance  on  the 
highest  qu  .tatioax.  while  i  oor  si  l's  siigutly  bel  'W  the  low- 
est (luotatious.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  f.p3Citi  d  are  for 
fiuib  in  B,cks;  add  for  £0  tti.  boxes  Jc  per  Ih.  and  for  25-Ib 
boxes  ^  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLkS  1892.  Dodoc''olc3  -  ®I5 

Sun  diied,  i'a,  com'on  24    3}  Do  do  fancy  -  ®16 

Do  do  pr.me               3J®  4  Evap.,  pee'ed,  in  box- 
Do  do  cdolce   4  «  4J    es  choice   174®- 

Do  sliced,  common..   34  *  4  Dj  do  fancy  20  («— 

Do  do  prime  4  ®  4  i  PiilARS-  1892. 

Do  dochoi.'e   44®  54iSun-dried,  quarters..-  @  3 

fcvap.  bl  .ri  g. 5C-Ib.bi  8  w  9  'I'o  sllc-d   4  ®  S 

F.ncy,  higher.  Evap  ,  siic'd,  in  b'xes.  7  8 

APR1COT3-1892.         Do  ring  do   9  (a  10 

Sun-dri  d.  uubi.  com.  41®  6i  Unp'led,q  rtd,bl'cii'd  10  (<iil 

Do  do  prime   64«  8  PLUMS-1892. 

Do  do  choice   9  cilj  Pitted,  suu  dr  ed  10  ®104 

Do  evap.  boxes, choice—  (0- 

1  Do  do  do  fancy  —  @  - 

Uupitted   4  ®  5 

I         PRUNES- 1892. 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  74®  8 
Do  gra  led.  60  to  10 J. .  8t(^  9 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  ®i2 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 
I         RAISINS -1892. 
London  Layers, 

cluster  per  box.l  9D  (612  00 
;D)  choicest  do... 1  60  ®1  70 
Do  pi  ime  ur  bx . .  1  40  ®  1  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  pr  bx 


Do  bleached,  prime.. I24t(r 

Dj  do  choice  15i(<S  — 

Dodo  fancy  144^  — 

Evap  choice,  In  boxea.15  @— 

Do  fancy  do  I54@— 

FIGS -1893. 

Sun-dried,  black         34®  4 

Do  whit"   3  ®— 

Dodo  washed  —  @— 

Dodo  fancy  —  @  — 

Do  do  prt'Sied  —  ft  — 

.Smyrna  boxes..  —  fl'  — 

Do  sacks  —  ®— 

t.RAPES^  1892. 
Sun-dried,  steraless..  34"®- 

Do  umtemnied   14®  2  'Do  choice  do  1  25  ®1  3D 


NECTARlNES-1892.  iDofaicydo 

Red,  sun-dried  8  &  9  jUustein'ed  Musca- 

Do  Evap  ,  i  ■  boxes...— ®—  '   l>'lsiuBkB  pr  lb. 

White,  suo-drie  1  9i®ll  IStemmed  do  do.. 

Do  evaporated  —  ®—  Seedless  do  do  ... 

PEACHf.S-1892.  |i  odopi  20-lb.bx. 
Kun-drled,  unreeled. .  7  @  74l^tiltanas.unl)l,  hxs 
Do  do  piiiite,  bi  ched.lO  ®—  [Dobl  ched  in  bis. 

Do  do  choice,  do  il  ®  --  I    Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 

Do  do  fancy  12  ®  -  125.  50  and  75  cents  higher  re 

Sun-dr.,  pl'd,  bl'ched..  ®—  ispectlveiy  than  whole  boxes. 
l>o  do  prime  14  ®—  | 


-  IB 

4  (»  54 

-  m 

-  @ 

-  M 

-  <§ 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 

BALE  ROPE.  I  TWINE. 

Sisal,  3  yarns   9  Pure  Manilla  Hop,  in  balls. 

Do,  2  yarns,  light  94    tarred  114 

Duplex,  3  yarns   9  Do,  Grapevine,  in  baMs  or 

Manilla,  3  yarns,  heavy... 104    coils   12 

Pure  Manilla,  3  &  4  yarns  12  Do,  Hprine  16 

Do,  2  yarns,  light  124  Duplex  Hon  in  balls.  >ar'd.  94 

D),  Grapevine,  in  balls  or 
I   coils  104 


Wine. 


Red  and  White  Wine  from  bay  couutiei,  vintage  of 
1891,  per  gal.,  in  celhkr  lots  12  (^20 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits, 

At  New  York. 

Oct.  4.— Four  carloads  :  Levi  Cling  Peaches,  tl.25 
@l.55;  George's  Late  Peaches,  tl.McrlSS;  Salway 
Peaches,  *i.20®-2;  Plums.  «1  20;  Figs,  $1.40;  half-crates 
Muscat  (irapes,  $1.  l'2(.*i  60;  hall-crates  Tokay  Grapes, 
*l.5S®2.0.i;  double-crates  Tokay  Grapes,  $3.9  «jl.l2; 
half-crates  Emperor  Grapes.  tl6  (fil6D;  half-crates 
Morocco  Grapes  $1.65:  (Joe's  Late  Red  Plums,  12  30; 
Japan  Mams,  $1,50:  Winter  Neils  Pears,  S2.80®3.()5; 
half-boxes  Bartlelt  Pear.-,  $2.70;  De  Cornice  Pears, 
lH.35i,«5;  Glout  Morceau  Pears,  $2.70@3.90;  Winter 
Seckel  eea  s,  $2  70. 

Oct  4.— Three  carloads:  Beurre  d'Apjou  Pears, 
»6;  Tokay  Grapes.  $3  80®5;  half-crates.  »l,40@2.2O; 
Purple  DamssCcis  Grapes,  half  crates,  $1.75;  Salway 
Peaches,  $140(!r2  05:  Heath  Cling  Peaches,  8126(9 
1.35:  George's  Late  Cling  Peaches,  Jl  2U@1  35. 

Oct.  6.— Two  carloads  :  Halfcrate  Tokay  Grapes, 
*1.26(<S2  10;  double-crate  Tokays,  82  37®3  62;-^;  half- 
crate  Muscat  Grapes,  81.05(652:  Malvolse  Grapes,  Si  60 
@1.»0;  Morocco  Grapes,  $1  85if'2.10;  assorted  Grapes, 
$1.40@2.40;  White  Tokay  Grapes,  81.60;  Cornichon 
Grapes,  Hi;  Peaches,  65c:  Salway  Peaches,  81.30(nl  50; 
Cling  Peachts,  $1.05;  Plums,  $2.70;  Birlielt  Pears, 
$;i.l2:  Seckel  Pears,  81. UU:  Winter  Nells  Pears  $3  20. 

Oct.  7.— Two  carloads  :  Tokay  i^rapes,  i3.5G®l  46; 
hall-crates,  81 40(g)2 15;  Purple  D<>mascu8  Grapes, 
half  crates,  $1  05;  Winter  Nells  Pears.  $3. 

Oct.  7.— Four  carl' ads:  George's  Late  Peaches, 
81.26i«1.45;  Levi  Cling  Peaches,  85c®81.90:  Salway 
Peaches,  81.43otS2  86;!  Bilyeau's  Late  Peaches,  12.10® 
2.60:  Pears,  82?,;0(.a3  30;  half-crate  Tokav  Grapes,  $1.25 
@1.9j;  double-crate  Tokay  Grapes,  $2.76^*3  25;  half- 
crate  Muscat  Grapes,  $l.lU<'rl  40;  half-crate  Emperor 
Grapes,  $i  53;  half  crate  Malaga  Grapes,  81,40;  Rose 
de  Peru  (irapes,  70c. 

Oct.  10.  -Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  83@1.35- 
half-crates,  81. ■25(^2  05;  Winter  Neils  eears,  $2.50; 
Clapp's  Favorite  Pears,  $2.36;  George's  Late  Cling 
Peaches,  half-boxes,  60c, 

Oct  10.— Six  carloads:  Half-crate  Tokay  Grapes. 
81.10(22.15;  double-crate  Tok-iys.  $3  05@3.20;  half- 
cate  Muscat  Grapes,  8l.20@2.35;  Rose  de  Peru 
Grapes,  75f;  half-crate  Morocco  Grapes,  S120®2  65; 
Black  Prince  Grapes,  90c;  asso'ted  Grapes.  $1  65@2.65; 
Emperor  Grapes,  81 42:  Purple  Damascus  Grapes,' 

1. 20;  Peaches  65c('<$l  46;  Levi  Cling  Peaches,  81.20® 
1.46;  George's  Late  Peaches,  81.05;  Pears,  S2@3,  1 

tict,  11  —Six  carloads:  Double-crate  Tokay 
Grapes,  82  66'.r3.20:  halfcrate  Tokay  Grapes,  75c® 
$1.95;  half-crate  Muscat  Grapes,  65<-®$1.25;  Malaga 
Grapes,  92c;  Malvoise  Grapes,  66c;  Emperor  Grapes, 
90c(«l.35;  Black  Morocco  Grapes,  81.40;  Cornichon 
Grapes,  $2.20;  Black  Prince  Grapes,  70c;  Plums,  45® 
70c;  Coe's  Late  Red  Plums,  $2.18:  Salway  Peaches 
8i.45®2  65;  Cling  teaches,   $1.25(«1.40;   Levi  Cling 

caches,  80c@$1.30;  Biliyeaus  Late  Peaches,  81  35® 
2  35;  Winter  Nells  Pears,  82.  0;  Pears,  $2 12®3 12- 
Quinces.  83;  Pomegranates,  $3.10. 

Oct.  11.— Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  82.66  @4- 
hall-crates,  81.l0tn2;  Cornichon  Grapes,  half-craiei- 
8210:  Toe's  lAte  Red  Plums,  $2;  Winter  Nells 
Pears,  83  35. 

At  Ch!cag:o. 

Oct.  4  — Four  carloads:  Peaches,  90C(a8I  65-  Pears 
$1.80@1.90;  Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates.  81  OSdU  55- 
doui>le  crates  Tokay  Grapes.  $;.85(,a3.80;  Muscat 
Grapes,  single  crates,  96c@$l.60;  Morocco  Grapes 
$i./0;  Cornichon  Grapes,  81.50;  Emperor  Grapes  81  26- 
Malaga  Grapes,  81®1. 25.  1-   ,  »  ■  , 

Oct.  4  — The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold  California 
fruit  at  auction  to  day  at  the  folii  wing  prices-  Bart- 
lett  _  Pears,  83.75;  Keifler  Pears,  $3.15;  Tokay  (3rape« 
$2  ,o®3.25;  half-crates,  $1.S5(«3;  Muscat  Grapes,  8' Ol' 
halfcrates,  81.40;  Cornichon  Grapes,  half-crates  $l'25- 
Salway  Peaches,  $l.25Krl  80, 

.^.K.^^P^^  carload  ol  Quinces  at  auction  to-day 
at  8i,o5  ^  box, 

Oct.  5.-TW0  carloads:  Salway  Peaches,  81.35®1  40- 
Hawlpy  Cling  Peaches,  81.26cal.30:  StrawberryCilng 
Peaches,  half-boxes,  65c;  George's  Late  Cling  Peaches, 
half  boxes,  6,5c.  ' 

°'>,'  '^"'o^^*:  Bartlett  Pears,  84.15-  Duch- 

ess Pears,  83  30;  White  Doyenne  Pears,  83  30;  Beurre 
C.lairgeau  Pears,  83;  Onondaga  Pears.  82  76-  Winter 
S.ckei  Pears.  82  65;  Kelsey  J-pan  Plums.  $2  95-  Mal- 
aga Grapes,  half-crates,  8160;  Tokay  Grapes  '  haif- 
Jf*A*''  f.'.,??"*'  •^"'  Morocco  Grapes,  half-crates 

81.15;  White  Cornichon  Grapes,  half-crates,  $155- 
Cornichon  Grapes,  half-crstes,  81  20;  Purple  Damas- 
cus Grapes,  half-crates,  81.25;  Muscat  Grapes,  half- 


crates,  8'.l0<ai.l5:  Bilyeau's  Late  Peaches,  81.45; 
Salway  Peaches,  81.3u@i.4o, 

Oct.  7  —  Four  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  boxes.  83  40 
«i4;  in  crates,  8180;  Verdelle  Graprs,  double  crates, 
$2.26:  Muscat  Gra  es,  double  crates.  82.60®2.70;  Mus- 
cat Grapes,  single  crates,  81  15®1  50;  some  in  poor 
condition,  86C(itjl.l5:  Tokay  Grapes,  double  crates, 

82  50®3  60;  Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates,  81  20®l  .M); 
Coiuichon  Grapes,  double  crates,  82  40;  Malaga 
Grapes,  single  crates,  60c@$1.05;  Black  Morocco 
Grape'^,  single  crates,  81  35:  Pomegranates,  82; 
Peaches,  8i.25(t?l.36;  Quinces,  81.10@1.20;  Pears,  8206 
®2  15. 

Oct.  8  —Three  carloads;  Tokay  Grapes.  $2.90@3  60; 
half-crates.  81  30@1.4^;  Muscat  Grapes,  82  85;  half- 
crates,  81.2.5@l,4U;  Ferrara  Grapes,  half-crates  il.M; 
Verdelle  Grapes,  half-crates,  $1.15@1.30;  Em  eror 
Grapes,  hnli  crates.  81 2f>;  Salway  Peaches,  $1.65 
White  Freestone  Peaches,  81.15;  White  Doyenne 
Pears,  83  26;  Glout  Morceau  Pears,  $5  26;  Beurre  Dlel 
Pears,  82  80®2.85:  Winter  Nells  I'ears,  82.25;  Vicar 
Pears,  82  25:  Beurre  Clairgeau  Hears,  half-boxes,  $1.60; 
Quinces.  81  35;  Coe's  Late  Red  Plums,  $  !.20. 

Oct.  10 — Tnr  e  carloids:    Beurre  Ciairgeau  Pears, 

83  3<;  Uiout  Morceau  Pears,  $1  25;  Beurre  Gris  Pears, 
82,60;  Winter  Nells  I'ears,  $2  30;  Vicar  Pears,  $2.15; 
Coe  h  Late  Red  Plums,  82@2  25;  Silver  Prunes,  $::  To- 
kay Grapes,  $2,4f®2.95;  Muscat  Grapes,  half-crates, 
$1.15®!  35;  Black  Morocco  Grapes,  half-crates,  $1  35; 
Quiucfs.  $1  35;  Salway  Peaches,  $140;  Hawley  Cling 
Peaches,  81  40. 

Oct.  10.— Four  carloadf:  Pea-B,82(«2  50;  half-boxes, 
81.55;  Bartlett  Pears.  83  3xir3.40;  Peaches,  45c®81  "5; 
Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates.  $1.20®1  6<J;  Tokay 
Grapes,  half  crates,  8i.20@l  . 60;  double  crates.  Tokay 
Grapes,  82.70®S.35.  Cornichon  Grapes,  single  crates, 
81.30@1.55;  Quinces,  $1  20(«1.25. 

Oct.  11.— ibree  carloads:  Malaga  Grapes,  70c® 
81.05;  White  Grapes,  81  80;  single-crate  Tokay  (irapes, 
«1.26®1  66:  double-crate  Tokay  Grapes.  r2  30((r3.45; 
single-crate  Muscat  Grapes,  76c®81.50;  double-crate 
Muscat  Grajies,  82.15(i'2.55;  Cornichon  Grapes,  $1.30; 
Emperor  Grapes,  8l.0^;  Peaches,  81.15@l  75,  CJuinces, 
81.50;  Plums,  81  81;  Winter  Neiis  Pears,  $2  60;  Glout 
Morceau  Pears  83.20. 

Oct.  11  -  Four  (  arloads:  Winter  Seckel  Pears,  83.50; 
Glout  Morceau  Pears,  $J  90®3;  Winter  Nells  Pears, 
82  20M2  75;  Duchess  Pea-s,  2.35;  Vicar  Peas,  $2  25; 
Tokay  Grapes,  82  50(a/3.40;  hall-crates,  81  25®!  60; 
Muscat  Grapes,  hall-crates,  81.25@1 3,i;  Emperor 
Grapes,  half  crates,  81.30;  Cornichon  Grapes,  half- 
crates.  81.16m1.20;  Malaga  Grapes,  hall-crates,  81.15; 
Quinces,  8 1.26;  Salway  Peaches,  $1.76.  Some  Grapes 
in  bad  Older  sold  for  less 

At  Minneapolis. 

Oct  4 —Two  carloadt:  Pears.  60c(!r82  45;  Cling 
Peaches,  65tC"81;  Freestone  Peaches,  813';  Muscat 
Grapes,  81;  Tokay  Grapes,  81®1.60;  Quinces,  81.60; 
Plums,  »1  60, 

Oct.  5.— O,  e  carlord:  Peaches,  85c®$1.35;  Graces, 
60C@81.30;  Pears,  81.9D@2.50 

Oct.  7.— One  carload:  Peaches,  85c@81;  Pears, 
81.20t«:2. 

Oct.  8  — Thrfe  carloads:  Peaches,  90  (<t$l  45; 
Grapes,  65@85c:  Pears.  $J®2  50;  Quinces,  $1.55;  double- 
crate  Tokay  Grapes,  82 10®3  10;  half-crate  Tokay 
Grapes,  $1. 

At  Boston. 

Oct.  4.— One  carload:  Salway  Peaches  brought 
$1.45  per  box. 

At  Omaha. 

Oct.  4 —Three  carloads:  Pears,  $li«2  per  box; 
Peaches,  50c@81.16;  Grapes,  50ci,"S1.25  per  half-crate. 
At  New  Orleans. 

Oct.  4.— One  carload:  Tokay,  half-orates,  81.f5C<« 
1.40;  Rose  de  Peru,  half-crates,  81.25(frl.40;  Muscat 
Grapes,  half  crates,  81.26. 

Oct.  7.— Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  half-crates. 
QOc;  Muscat  Grapes,  half-crales,  90c;  Rose  de  Peru 
Grapes  half-crates,  85c. 

Oct.  11  —One  carload  :  Muscat,  half-crates,  II  26® 
1.30;  Tokay,  half-crales,  $Ufrl.lO;  Rose  de  Peru,  half- 
crates,  95c.  

Complimentary  Samples. 

Persons  receiving  this  papar  marked  are  requested  to 
ezamii  e  Its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
(heir  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
olrculat'og  the  Journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  servts.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  m  «,  81  10  moa,  82;  16  moa,  83.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  abow  the  (>aper  to  otne  s 


Our  Agents 

J.  C.  HoAG — San  Francisco. 

R.  G  Bailky— San  Francisco. 

F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 

G«o.  Wilson— Sacramento,  CaL 

R  G.  HnsTON  -  Montana. 

Samtbl  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  GoDFBKY- Oregon. 

W.  H.  MUBRAY— California. 

B  H.  ScBAEFFLE— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Go'i. 

C.  E.  RoBKBTSON— Humboldt  Co. 

Chas.  E.  Townbknd— Nevada  and  Placer  Co's. 


Nations  as  Eaters. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  ruling  people  o( 
our  civilization,  or,  In  other  words,  the  English, 
French,  Germans  and  Americans  aie  the  greatest 
eaters.  The  Spaniards  and  Italians  do  not  live  upon 
nearly  as  good  or  substantial  a  diet  as  the  Gsrmans 
and  Engli-h,  just  as  the  activity  of  the  former  t«ois 
notably  less  than  that  of  the  latter  iwo.  But,  on  the 
average,  the  American  eats  more  than  a  p  rson  of 
any  oiher  nationality,  and  can  generally  have  meat 
for  his  labor. 

He  is  apt  to  appreciate  the  good  things  of  this 
life  all  the  more  when  he  can  have  such  palatable 
dishes  as  those  which  the  Enterpri  e  Meat-Choppet 
will  assist  him,  or  his  good  wife,  in  preparing.  For 
chopping  Sausage  Mea',  Mince  Meat,  Hainbur)! 
Steak  for  dyspeptics.  Hog's-head  Cheese,  Suet. 
Hash,  Tripe,  Clams,  Peppers,  Scrap  Meat  lor  pou:' 
try,  Corn  for  fritters,  Siale  Bread  lor  bread  crumbs, 
H arse  Radish,  Cocoanut,  Lobsters,  Vanilla  Beans! 
Cabbage,  il  is  not  excelled,  and  the  economictl 
housewife  will  find  it  almost  indispensable  in  prepar. 
int;  Chicken  Salad  and  Chicken  Croquettes,  making 
Beef  Tea  for  invalids,  raashing  Potatoes,  pulverizing 
Crackers,  etc.  In  a  word,  the  Enterprise  Meat. 
Chopper  will  be  found  invaluable  in  the  kitchen  lo 
many  processes  of  cooking.  All  hardware  stores 
sell  it  and  the  price  is  only  $3.00.  Reader,  buy  one! 
and  send  to  the  Enterprise  M'I'g.  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
for  one  of  their  interesting  Catalogues -they  are 
furnished  free. 

Of  Interest  to  Farmers, 

When  the  farmer  has  gathered  his  crop,  of  what- 
ever it  may  consist,  his  next  care  is  to  place  it  on 
the  market  in  a  way  that  will  bring  him  the  best  re- 
turns. To  do  this  he  naturally  looks  about  for  an 
enterprising  and  reliable  commission  bouse,  la 
this  connection  it  is  suggested  that  by  correspondinu 
with  the  Judson  Fruit  Co.,  who  are  carrying  a  larje 
commission  business  at  308  and  310  Washington 
St.,  Sao  Krancisco.  the  careful  shipper  will  find 
what  he  is  seeking.  The  fi  m  is  composed  of  n- 
pfrienced  and  energetic  young  men  who  are  anob- 
tious  to  increase  their  list  of  consignors,  and  who 
are  likely  to  handle  the  goods  consigned  to  them 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  owner's  interests. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-o  ds 

FOR  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASH1URNEB, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oal. 

Only  three-'ojrths  mile  from  the  t  rminuiof 
the  S.  F.  and  .San  Mateo  El»ctric  Koad. 


^^.^20  MARKET.ST.S.F..^ 
V_f:L£VATOR  12  FRONT.  ST.S.F._J^ 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  1;RUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

PUBLISHBD  ST 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  00., 

i'UBLISBBBS  PAOIFIO  KlTaAL  PKBilS, 


SOMETHING  LATER  AND  BETTER  IN 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Anothe'-  Great  Advance  Made. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  SEPARATOR  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST. 

Actaai  Capmclty:  SOOO  Llts.  per  Hoar. 
Essential  speed  only  SOOO  to  60OO  revolutions  at  most.    But  the  Over- 
whelming point  (talned  is  THOROUGHNESS  Or  SEPABAriOM- 
GKTTINO  ALL  THE  CREAM,  LE&VINO  NONE  AT  ALL. 
Styles.  Capic]*". 

No  a  Alpha  

No.  1  Alpha   »-J«J 

Acme  Alpha   ••JjJI 

No.  2  B  .by  (Hand  or  Power)   *" 

No.  3  Baby  (Uand  or  Power)   


''Alpha"  steam  Tnrbine. 


The  Alpha  saving  cf 
cseam  alone,  over  what 
has  been  accomplished 
heretofore  by  any  eepirUor.  soon  assumes  larire  prep  >ttiooa  In 
one  creamery  where  a  daily  record  has  been  kept,  the  gain  has 
been  found  to  averai^e  36  pouDUi  of  butter  d  .ily  (from  12.000 
pounds  of  milk);  one  of  he  shreA-  'est  El^in  operators  figures  that 
It  will  make  a  yearly  difference  of  $26,000  in  his  creamerl  s,  while 
the  principal  oreamerv  coucern  nf  New  Knglaud  finds  every  one- 
tenth  of  a  per  cent  to  mean  }9D00  yearly  to  it.  So  it  'a  with  every 
ope'ator,  to  a  greater  or  ieaj  extent,  and  no  one  can  afford  to 
overlook  oi  depreciate  the  amo-jnt  involved. 


New  Il'ustrated  Cttalogue  and  Price  L'st  with  full  descriptions 
of  all  the  latest  Dairy  Improvement!  now  bting  prepared,  and 
will  be  mailed  to  all  wno  send  the'r  address 


Write  to  us  for  testimonials  from  uwrs;  also,  if  interasted,  ask 
for  a  copy  of  "  How  to  Start  a  Creamery." 


6.6.  WICKSOH  &  CO.,  3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

346  N.  Main  St.,  L-8  Angeles.    141  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 


"Alpha"  Belt  Separator. 


Jctober  15,  1892. 
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ISPPER'S  NURSERIES. 


(ESTAB'ISHED   IN  1868) 
 A  large  stock  of  

ttett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 


On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rate?. 
80,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
laune.  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  in  sandy 
1,  without  irrigati  n,  wh'ch  uives  a  fine  prop  rtion 
lOts  1  offer  no  trees  b  it  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
jnds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
3  bugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PEPPKR, 

Petaiuma,  Cal 
w  ng  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  fell  my  place  and 
u  ne«  at  a  bareain.  Place  Cf  nsi'ts  of  250  acrts  cf  land, 
g  1  buildings.  60  acres  in  orchu«l,  and  a  large  Nursery 
k,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
plete,  for  carrji  g  ou  the  business.   A  good  oi  por- 
ty  for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
J  pay  log  business.   For  fuither  larticulars  adores?, 
a,'|bove. 


»NTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

(Successor  to  Lutukr  Burb4NK.) 

F^ARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINE 

ihnes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERrTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

N'o  H  x-x-ls^tloxx. 
KTo  S-«.t>stlt-ia.tlM.s- 

'  New  price  I  st  free  on  application. 


appi  rxREEs 

or  Nurserymen,  dealers,  or  commercial  planters, 

in  car  loads  or  box  lots, 
lee  our  prices  before  buying.  They  are  very  low. 

Pr>r>TGRAFTS 

Vppio  Grafts  at  til.'}. 50  per  thousand, 
r'rune  tJrafts  (on  Mariana  stocks)  at  $9  pef  nj. 
I'ear  Grafts  at  JjifS.OO  perm. 
All  Urst  class  and  best  of  material  used,  f.  o.  b. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

So.  1,  graded  3- 16th,  and  all  up  at  $4.10  per  m; 

inrt  Pear  Stocks,  same  yrade,  at  !<!i7.50  perm,  f.o.b. 
ree  of  disease.  We  are  strictly  wholesalers,  and 
row  nothing  but  the  above  stock.   Our  trade  has 

;rown  to  immense  proportions  (second  to  none) 

lirough  the  merits  of  our  goods. 
■Send  for  samples.    For  full  particulars,  address 
I.C.GRAVES  &  SONS,  L,ce'» Summit, Mo. 


k  koB  Vallef  Niirserf. 

A  Fine  Asfortment  of  Deciduous  Fruit 
id  Nut  Trees,  1-year-old,  grown  on  New 
ind  Without  Irrigation.  Large  Stock  of 

ALMONDS,  JUNE  BUDDED. 

We  can  euarantee  every  tree  we  have  grown  tri.e  to 
jel  an  I  free  from  pest, 

We  desire  an  order  from  every  fruit  section  of  the 
»te  and  solicit  a  liberal  coirespondence. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE. 

aDvllle.  Contra  Post'*  County,      -  Cal. 


he  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

WO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

!he  Best  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvasserp.  For 
articulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  TaoaTlUe, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or.  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,VU«H». 


MYROBOLAN  SEED. 

FRESH  SEED  RE.\DY  IN  OCTOBER. 

PEAR    AND    APPLE  8BBDS 

FUK  E%RLY  FALL  PLANTING. 
Headquarters  tor  all  Sorts  of 

FRUIT  SEEDS  AND  STOCKS 

FULL  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Phila. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Hare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  ano 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Or»ng( 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  sa'ely  shipped  every' 
where.  Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalrgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

REASONEK  BROS 
Onnoo,  Pla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABIISHED  1878. 
 AN  KXCEPriONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4i  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  and  PLANTERS 

In  California  and  Arizona. 

300,000  Poinolo  (or  GrapsFroil) 

SEEDLIKQ  NURSERY  STOCK. 

ALSO  100,000  SOUR  ORANGE  STOCK. 

Will  be  cSercd  at  very  reaEonable  prices  for  next  60  days 
by  the  grower, 

S.  H.  STEVENS. 

LAKELAND  FLORIDA 

Or  O.  B.  HEWITT, 

PASSADENA  CALIFORNIA 

Pre  pri'tor  of  Southern  California  Nurseriee. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  EINSS  OF 


Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BFOS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

8ARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

&pple.  Pear,  Plam.  Oherrv,  Peacb,  Apricot 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vlcea 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oranse,  Lemon.  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  ail  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,    Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  f  iT  Prices. 

lames  T.  Bogue,  MarysviMe  Cal, 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TRtES. 

Qrowers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  INSECT  ?im  OR  IRRIGATION. 

Please  Send  tor  Catalogfue. 

HULBERT     BROS.,  Proorietors, 

811  Third  »t..  Santa  Rosa. 


BLOOMING  TON  (PIKENIX)  NDRSERY. 

600  ACRES.     13  CREENHOUSES. 

B     R  F>  5^  Catalogue 

I     I  m^HlH^^  »ailedFree. 

siPLANTS 

We  offer  a  larg^e  and  iine  stocif  of  every  description  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings  and 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings> 
Establishedn¥52. 

Phenix  Nursery  Company, 

Bi<c«uon  toBlONEY  TCTTLE  M  CO.,  BLOUBlMiTUN,  ILL 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  »-le  In  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wha-f  In  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petalnma, Oal. 


E*MMMM»iM<M   Buperlor Wood  an 

tngravinp 


and  Metal  Engrai 
and  8ter«otn><r( 


KRTJIT  TREES! 


•  I.  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
■    A^D  NS  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FC^TE"* 
MDia   ANU  ORANGE  CLING 


I^HTTJNIEJS  on  Uyrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 
B A1F1.TT I  fi-x-T    FX:.A.X«.S,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 
T^'Ft  TTTVr  T^TTT  .T  ■    cfo  BEEBE, 

GROWERS    (F    FBUIT    AND    OENAMENTAL    IRFES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER    AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-421    84N80ME    STKKET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 

Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrnbs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatioiis. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ENTERPRISE  ^j^"  '"- 

Meat  Ctioppei 

«-TINNED.-«» 

The  M  is  the  World. 

For  Sale  by  the 

Hardware  Trade. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Enterprise  ^'fg  Co,, 

Third  &  Dauphin  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.        ^V'No.  10 


FOR  CHOPPING 

Sausage  Meat,  Mince 
Meat,  Scrapple,  Suet, 
Hamburg  Steak  for 
Dyspeptics,  Peppers, 
Hog's  -  Head  Cheese, 
Chicken  Salad,  Hash, 
Chicken  Croquettes, 
Codfish,  Scrap  Meat 
for  Poultry,  lobsters. 
Tripe,  Clams, Corn  for 
Fritters,  Stale  Bread 
for  Bread  Crumbs, 
Cocoanut,  Cabbage, 
Horse  Radish,  Vanilla 
Beans,  &c.  Also  for 
making  Beef  Tea  for 
Invalids,  Pulverizing 
VvTO  Crackers,  Mashing 
V  >^  Potatoes,  &c. 
$3.00V^ 


WE  WANT-THE  EARTH 


WITH 
THE 


"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE.": 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  REPRESENTS  A  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD   FENCED    EXCLUSIVELY   WITH  THE 

"  ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECULATOR,  VINEYARDIST,  ORCHARDIST,  STOCK  AND  PODLTRY  RilSER 

YOO   CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 


ONE  CENT 


PER  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES. 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN  EVERY 


RESPECT. 


«r  Remember,  we  are  the  Inventors  ond  Sole  Owners  of  the  "  RENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
POWER  FENCE  LOOMS,  the  only  machine  which  makes  a  perfect,  straight,  tight  fence. 

Any  size,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  notice.   Send  for  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  testU 

monialsto     Q^LJpQJ^JJJ^    FENCE  COMPANY, 

Mention  this  paper  B70-678  BRANNAN  8TRBRT,  SAN  FRANOIHOO. 


BIOXJJFt  A  


MUCH  OF  THE  PAIN,  MISERY,  AND  MANY  OF  THE  F.4ILURE<» 
IN  LIFE  AVOIDED.  Mothers  and  D  uiibt^rs  better  informed 
concerning  their  own  physical  being  and  how  best  to  DEVELOP, 
CHERISH  AND  PROTECT  IT.  Send  or  call.  Consultalioi  free. 
MRS.  ALICE  WELLS,  rooms  16  and  16,  906  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Second  Edltlon-Now  Ready. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM 
Py  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wickson. 


CilLll'Oltfll/l  f  tilllT^ 

A  practical,  eiplicit.'and  comprehensive '^k  embodylrg 
lh(\'lBXpericnce  and  methoda  of  hunureds  of  ,  successful 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  trults  for  which 
Cal.fornia  is  f 'mouB.  600  pages.  Fully  lllustratel.  Price83 
postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
publishers,  22U  Market  Street,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 


'^ShotGun 

o  z 


Revolvers, 
Rifles, 

>*n.f  «fafnp"*^^_^j^Orefct  Western^ 
for  r,  icc  /.i»(,Qun  Work«.Pltt«bttrgh,P«^ 


Breech-loader 
$7.50. 

RIFLES  S2.00 

V.'ATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kiiid.clifaper  lti»D  else- 
wtiiTp.  Before  you  bur, 
m-n'l  itamp  for  cfttaloRue  to 

ThePowell4ClementCo. 

IGG  ll»lnSt.,Cliiclnn>tl,n 
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OSBORNE  STEEL  HARROWS! 


MANUFACTURKD  BV 


Oaborne    Mrt   Levrr    All   Steel  HpriBB 
Toolb  Harrow. 

8eTent«en  Te«tli,  Bi>-(oot  Cut. 


D.   M.   OSBORNE   &  CO.. 

Aubura,  N.  T..  and  San  Francisco. 

The  Most  Complete  Assortment 


Osborne  vival  Di«c  Hmrrow. 

AU  Steel,  Ball  Bearingii,  Rigid  Frame,  H  and  20  iach  DUu 
Scrapets  and  Weight  Boxes. 


RIGID  AND  FLEXIBLE  DISC  HARROWS, 
Set  Lever  Spring  and  Peg  Tooth  Harrows. 

ALSO  ARCHED  FRAME  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROWS 

AH  In  Assorted  Sizrs 


DHSORIPTIVB  O&TAtOQUa 


AND  PRICES 


Waborne  Flexible  Diae  Harrow. 

All  Steel,  Ball  Beariogi,  Flexil)  e  Gaug>,  16  and  SO  iucb  Discs. 


.ADDBESS. 


Oaboroe  Met  Lever  Peg  Tooth  All  Hteel  Har 

Any  Desired  Width. 


D.  M,  OSBORNE  &  CO,,  Bluxome  Street  San  Francisco. 

"  B  U  Y  D I R  ECT 


Save  Money. 

BUGGIES,  PHAETONS, 
SPRING  &  ROAD  WAGONS, 
CARTS  &  HARNESS, 

At  Less  Than  the  Wholesale  Rates  Current  on 

This  Coast. 


No.  214    \h  Axle  and  Wheel,  nnji-caas.    Ir'rice  JtiiOO. 

This  kiad  ofaj^b  Ih  aaually  sold  for  tSOO. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OR  CALL  ON  US. 


GOODS  SHIPPED  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THIS  AND  FOREIG.?*^^''»t^  Library  ' 


COUNTRIES 
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36K  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 

FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 

p«kch  f/m«ket"""'^"**''"^^  AFTKR  THE  ALEXAKDBB  (WhlU.  CflUigX  which  K  the  ..,li.,t 

Fruit  ia  rou  d,  of  m  dium  b'z»,  VERT  HIGRLT  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweft 

THIS  PBACH  HAS  Be.EN  t-DCCEaSFDLLY  8HIPPBU  EAST  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  ^nrt 
la  no  B»w   nntried  variety.  ^  .     »  .  ^  i  nana  maa 

Tree  healthy,  gt  odk  l^rower,  and  heavy  bear«r,  never  having  mlsfed  a  crop 
A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sala  this  aeason.   Apply  early  before  stook  Is  exhanatwl. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  CAL. 

Tulare  Coanty  eurtomen  can  obtain  ilock  from  above  Company  at  Fannenville,  Tatar*  Co. 


O.  p.  LOOP  &  SON.  Pomona  Oal. 

VARIETIES  FOR  OIL— Razsa,  Qroaeala,  Ros^allna,  Bellmonte,  OUvastra,  Leocino, 
Plengente,  Morlnello,  Uvaria,  Correglola,  Inft-antola,  Rubra,  Atrovlalacea,  True 
Plcbol  ne 

VARIETIES  FOR  PICKLINQ-i^esalls,  Oroesala,  Hlspanla,  Santa  Catarlna,  St. 
AKOStlno,  Ascolana  (White  Olive  of  Aecoli). 

FBICE,  50  Cts.  Each,  $40  per  100,  $350  per  $1000;  Ascolana,  $1  each. 

Terms  of  Mle,  Cash  on  delivery  at  the  railroad  station.  Time  for  traneplantlnsr,  January  and  February.  Treei 
offered  for  sale  are  two  vears  old,  prnps);ated  from  imported  stocks.   


ALMO]>Jr>  TREKS. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  mad*  for  baling  trees.  Addr*«i 

DaviavillelNuraeriea,  »  .  .  -  Davisville.  OaL 
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Office,  220  Market  St. 


The  Northernmost  Group  of  Sequoias. 

The  announcement  recently  made  public  that  a  small 
group  of  big  trees,  isolated  and  difficult  of  access,  existed 
in  Placer  county,  has  created  wide  interest.  The  sequoia 
bears  such  a  weight  of  years  and  is  so  unique  botanically, 
that  the  extension  of  their  habitat  noriherly  is  a  m&tter 
of  real  concern.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  moTing  to  prevent  this  heritage  of  the  earliest 
times  from  falling  into  destructive  or  selfish  control.  It 
seems  that  upon  the  first  announcement  of  the  discovery 
Secretary  Noble  sent  a  special  land  inspector  of  his  de- 
partment to  view  the  trees  and  see  what  was  desirable  to 
reserve  them.  This  officer  will  recommend  to  the  depart- 
ment that  at  least  a  township  of  land  surrounding  the  im- 
mediate location  of  the  grove  be  reserved  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  park  purposes.  In  relating  the  particulars  of 
his  mission,  the  inspector.  Major  Weigel,  said  : 

The  grove,  which  consists  of  eight  trees,  is  on  a  branch  of  the 
middle  fork  of  the  American  river  in  Placer  county,  about 
seven  miles  southeast  of  Last  Chance.  Two  of  the  trees  are 
down,  one  of  these  being  25  feet  in  diameter.  The  average 
diameter  of  the  others  is  about  17  feet.  There  are  some  young 
trees  of  the  same  species,  sequoia  gigantea,  in  the  grove,  but 
they  have  attained  no  great  size.  The  region  is  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, but  when  once  reached  the  surroundings  are  very 
picturesque,  the  little  valley  being  hemmed  in  by  precipitous 
mountains  that  are  split  in  every  direction  by  rugged  canyons 
and  wild  ravines.  Only  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  is  what  is 
known  as  Big  Oak  Flat,  a  level  plateau  of  considerable  extent 
completely  covered  with  a  growth  of  giant  oaks. 

The  existence  of  such  a  park  at  a  distance  from  the 
Tulare  reservation  and  nearer  a  great  highway  of  travel 
than  any  of  the  other  groves,  will  be  a  public  advantage. 
It  should  by  all  means  be  immediately  made  and  diligently 
protected. 

Thb  Great  West  Side. — We  are  informed  that  the 
meeting  of  the  Fresno  county  institute  at  Selma,  Saturday, 
October  29th  will  be  largely  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
an  important  local  topic,  viz.,  the  Sunset  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict and  what  may  be  accomplished  in  irrigating  the  West 
Side;  the  soil  and  all  questions  appertaining  to  such  a  great 
irrigation  system.  This  is  a  very  important  topic  and  a 
proper  one  for  a  local  institute  to  take  up  for  elucidation. 
We  should  suppose  the  announcement  would  lead  to  a 
large  assembly  of  West  Siders  at  Selma  and  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  matters  involved 
might  be  very  far-reaching  in  its  tfiects.  It  is  exceedingly 
desirable  that  there  should  be  an  authoritative  and  correct 
declaration  concerning  the  important  stretch  of  the  coun- 
try involved.  There  have  been  recent  operations  which 
tend  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  lands  somewhat  geographically 
related  and  anything  which  can  assure  the  public  that 
there  are  legitimate  and  promising  enterprises,  and  really 
productive  lands  in  the  region,  and  that  the  worthless  in 
land  and  the  evil  in  enterprise  are  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule,  will  be  pertinent.  The  Fresno  institute  has  started 
one  great  movement  among  the  raisin  producers;  it  can  do 
another  important  thing  in  the  line  it  now  takes  up.  In 
the  evening  of  the  Selma  session.  Prof.  Woodworth  of  the 
State  University  will  lecture  on  "  Plant  Diseases." 

Califobnia  Flowebs  for  the  Wobld's  Fair. — Miss 
Faustina  Butler,  who  was  appointed  last  spring  by  the 
State  World's  Fair  Commission  to  make  a  collection  of 
the  native  flora  of  California  and  to  make  sketches  of  wild 
flowers  has  completed  her  labors  for  this  season.  She  has 
returned  from  the  Lake  Tahoe  region,  where  she  secured  a 
large  quantity  of  seeds,  bulbs,  etc.,  of  wild  flowers  which 
will  be  used  in  ornamenting  the  grounds  around  the  State 
building  at  the  fair.  In  all.  Miss  Butler  has  made  about 
400  sketches  in  oil  and  water  colors,  and  has  secured 
about  4,000  seeds  and  bulbs.  She  ivill  leave  this  week  for 
Chicago  where  she  will  superintend  the  planting  and 
handling  of  the  flowers. 


POPULAR  CALIFORNIA    RURAL  IMPROVEMENT; 
THE  TEN-BLOCK  SYSTEM  ILLUSTRATED. 

SHE    KEXT  FAOE. 


Figures  Which  Need  Explanation. 

Sergt.  J.  A,  Barwick,  director  of  the  California  Weather 
Service,  has  returned  to  his  post  at  Sacramento  after  an 
eastern  trip  made  for  conference  with  leading  eastern 
meteorologists.  Among  the  correspondence  which  ac- 
cumulated during  his  absence  he  finds  two  letters  referring 
to  statistics  quoted  from  the  Rural  Press  in  the  M  )nthly 
Bulletin  of  the  California  Weather  Service  for  August, 
1892,  which  he  sends  to  us  for  remark. 

First  is  a  letter  from  a  Calaveras  county  orchard-owner, 
resident  in  New  York,  who  writes: 

I  desire  to  know  if  the  figures  showing  770,000  fruit-trees  in 
Calaveras  county  are  correct.  We  have  a  few  treei  at  our  place 
near  Milton,  but  I  did  not  know  there  were  so  many  in  the 
county,  and  it  seems  an  error. 

It  is  unquestionably  an  error  and  the  figures,  though 
given  officially  in  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation, are  hard  to  account  for.  Whether  some  previous 
county  assessor  drew  upon  his  imagination  for  a  large 
figure  and  that  subsequent  reports  have  multiplied  the 
error,  we  don't  know.  We  have  no  confidence  in  the 
statement. 

Another  correspondent  fitly  Hlludes  to  a  wrong  view  of 
things  which  results  directly  from  railway  methods  of 
crediting  produce  shipments  to  terminal  points  instead  of 
to  the  regions  actually  producing  them.  This  point  is 
fully  explained  by  J.  R.  Williams,  the  Fresno  Observer  of 
the  Weather  Service,  as  follows: 

Referring  to  the  table  of  shipments  on  page  44  of  your 
monthly  bulletin  for  August,  1892,  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  errors  and  omissions  therein,  and  would  request  that 
in  the  interests  of  justice  and  accuracy,  you  make  the  necessary 
corrections.  Fresno  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  and  it  ranks  third 
in  amount  of  exports;  it  is  ahead  of  Sacramento  or  Stockton. 
Having  no  land  or  water  competition,  it  is  not  made  a  "  ter- 
minal point  "  by  the  railroad  company,  and  all  overland  ship- 
ments via  the  C.  P.  and  U.  P.  R  R.  are  way-billed  to  Sacra- 
mento and  S'ockton,  which  places  claim  the  credit,  to  the  det- 
riment of  Fresno,  which  is  gross  injustice.  To  illustrate:  You 
credit  Sf03kton  with  20,000,000  ponnds  of  raisins,  18,000,000  of 
which  came  from  Fresno.  Stockton  does  not  make  raisins. 
For  your  information  I  give  you  the  figures  of  shipments  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  Fresno  freight  oflBce  : 

1890.  1891. 

PoiiDda.  Pounds. 

Raisins   18  893.986  19,&S6  566 

Dried  Fruit   1,688.771  1,038  147 

Green  Fruit   4,653,448  3.180.9J7 

Canned  Goods   i,878  .^W 

Wine  _   7,118.258 

These  amounts  will  be  exceeded  this  year  by  25  per  cent. 

The  facts  which  Mr,  Williams  complains  of  could  well 
have  been  noted  in  connection  with  the  table,  but  we  take 
it  most  intelligent  readers  know  that  raisin  shipments 
credited  to  Stockton  belong  higher  up  the  valley. 

The  Institute  at  Niles.—  The  Alarreda  County 
Farmers'  Institute  held  at  Niles,  Oct.  15th,  was  excellent 
in  spirit  and  in  the  interest  manifested.  The  attendance 
was  unworthy  of  the  region  and  still  there  were  enough 
bright  people  present  to  fill  the  time  completely  with  im- 
portant contributions.  The  leading  proceedings  will  ap- 
pear in  our  columns.  One  of  the  most  taking  features  of 
the  day  was  an  essay  by  Mrs.  Fleda  Bunting,  a  lady  fruit- 
grower, who  has  a  wide  name  for  horticultural  and  busi- 
ness ability.  Such  a  paper  clearly  shows  that  our  insti- 
tutes are  beginning  to  draw  upon  our  best  resources  of 
successful  experience  and  close-thinking,  and  this  fact  as- 
sures their  success  and  value.  Of  course  there  were  other 
good  things  at  the  meetings,  as  our  columns  will  show. 

State  Flower  of  Washington. — An  official  count 
gives  the  victory  to  the  beautiful  Rhododendron  as  State 
flower  of  Washington.  The  result  wa.s:  Rhododendron, 
7/04;  Clover,  5720;  Gaillardia,  730;  Washington  Holly, 
227;  Marguerite,  84;  Dogwood,  34.    Total,  14,449. 

Cholera  Barriers  Thrown  Down. — Th»  disappear- 
ance of  the  cholera  scare  is  marked  by  the  announcement 
from  New  York  that  immigrants  are  now  landed  without 
detention. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

By  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co. 

Office,  220  Market  St.;  Elevator,  12  F^otU  St.,  San  FrancUco.,  Col. 


Annual  Subscription  Rate  Three  Dollars  a  yew.  While  this  notice 
kppeara,  *11  «ub«criber«j>»ying  $3  in  advance  will  receive  15  tnoutba'  (one  year 
and  13  weeks)  credit.  For  $2  In  advance,  10  months.  For  tl  In  advance,  five 
montha.    Trial  Bubacrlptiona  (or  thres  montha,  paid  In  advance,  each  60  centa. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

IWetk.   1  Month.   3MmUhs.   I  Year. 

Per  Line  (agate)   $.25        $  .50       $1.20  $1.00 

Half  loch  (1  square   1.00  2.50         6.S0  22.00 

Oae  inch   1.60  6.00        13.00  42.00 

Large  advertiaementa  at  favorable  ratea.    Special  or  reading  noUcea.  legal 
a  Ivertiaemcnts,  noticee  appeariug  in  eitraordlnary  tyi>e,  or  in  particular  parta 
the  paper,  at  special  ratea.   Four  inaertious  are  rated  in  a  mouth. 

Registered  at  S.  F.  Poet  Office  as  second-class  mall  matter. 


ANY  aubscriher  sending  an  iuquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  Rural  Pbess.  with 
a  postage  etamp.  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the  columns  of  the  paper 
or  by  personal  letter.   The  anawer  will  be  given  as  promptly  aa  practicable. 


Our  latest  forms  go  to  press  Wednesday  evening. 


ALiFKED  HOLMAN  General  Manager 


San  Francisco,  October  22,  1892. 
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The  Week, 

Another  good  rain  has  covered  quite  a  large  area  of  the 
State.  It  came  quickly,  fell  generously  and  cleared 
brightly.  Thus  it  records  itself  as  a  rain  which  brought 
as  much  good  and  as  little  evil  as  such  an  early  rain  can 
afford.  It  has  in  some  places  fitted  the  land  for  plowing, 
and  yet  the  injury  to  the  grapes  which  are  still  on  the 
vines  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  immediate  return 
of  clear  skies  and  dry  air.  It  is  the  long,  dank  drizzles 
which  spoil  the  late  fruit. 

So  far,  the  season  promises  to  be  a  good  one  to  get  fall 
and  early  winter  work  well  ahead.  Conditions  bid  fair  to 
promote  early  planting  (which  is  the  best  planting),  and 
no  time  should  be  lost  now  in  getting  land  into  readiness 
for  the  trees  by  thorough  and  deep  plowing.  Land  for 
new  orchards  should  be  broken  just  as  early  as  the  soil 
condition  suits,  and  every  drop  of  subsequent  rainfall  is 
stored  for  the  first  year's  growth.  To  allow  the  early  rains 
to  evaporate  from  a  hard  surface,  and  then  to  get  entangled 
in  a  rush  of  preparation  and  planting  later  in  the  season, 
is  not  good  practice.  If  the  land  is  plowed  now  and 
plowed  again  just  before  setting  the  trees,  it  will  be  all  the 
better  for  it.  People  are  apt  to  underestimate  the  advan- 
tage of  getting  trees  into  perfectly-worked  soil. 

Every  thought  which  can  now  be  raised  above  the 
political  issue  turns  to  Chicago,  As  we  write  on  Wednes- 
day, the  telegrams  are  bringing  forecasts  of  the  great 
events  of  the  World's  Fair  celebration  of  Columbus  Day. 
The  notables  and  the  not  notables  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  country  are  gathering.  Illinois  has  now  more 
Governors  wilhin  her  borders  than  she  has  had  in  all  her 
history.  Friday  will  be  a  day  of  pageant,  trumpet  blare, 
oratory  and  pyrotechnics,  which  will  make  the  eagle 
scream  with  delight.  The  Chicago  small  boy  will  feel 
more  thumping  under  his  jacket  than  ever  shook  the 
mantle  of  Columbus.  Indeed,  these  are  days  worth  living 
for.   

The  New  Orleans  Gotten  Exchange  statement  of  the 
movement  of  the  crop  shows  a  big  falling  off  over  the  past 
two  years. 


An  Agricultural  Chautauqua, 

The  last  decade  has  been  notable  for  the  multiplication 
of  means  and  agencies  looking  toward  the  extension  of 
agricultural  education.  Assemblies  of  agriculturists  were 
never  before  so  numerous  nor  so  active  in  spirit  and  pro- 
gressive in  tendency.  Agricultural  colleges  have  in- 
creased in  their  student  rolls,  improved  in  their  teaching 
force,  and  facilities  for  their  instruction  and  have  been  more 
generously  endowed  with  available  funds.  They  have 
won  increased  popularity  also  by  shaping  their  courses  in 
length  and  in  character  to  meet  popular  demands  and  ne- 
cessities. The  agricultural  experiment  stations  have  dem- 
onstrated their  right  to  exist  by  the  multitude  of  new  facts 
brought  to  light  through  their  investigations  and  the  mul- 
titude of  old  facts  which  have  been  marshaled  into  use- 
ful and  significant  association.  The  Farmers'  Institutes 
have  arisen  and  flourished  and  have  brought  all  other  ed- 
ucational agencies  nearer  than  ever  before  to  the  people 
who  may  profit  by  their  work.  A  general  view  cf  all 
these  allied  and  cooperative  forms  of  activity  would  sug- 
gest the  question  whether  any  thing  more  can  be  done  to 
promote  the  interests  of  intelligent  and  progressive  agri- 
culture than  is  now  being  carried  on. 

In  view  of  a  recent  eastern  announcement  which  has 
just  come  to  our  notice,  we  are  disposed  to  declare  that 
there  is  indeed  one  more  agency  which  will  serve  grandly 
as  a  connecting  link  between  the  parts  of  the  chain  of  in 
teliigence  which  now  encompasses  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry; or  rather,  perhaps,  to  serve  as  private  lines  to  the 
central  agencies  of  truth-seeking  and  truth-telling.  Per- 
haps some  will  say,  have  we  not  already  such  means  of 
connection  ?  Do  not  the  agricultural  journals  connect  us 
with  various  centers  of  agricultural  investigation  and 
thought?    Why,  then,  is  anything  more  needed? 

The  agricultural  journal  cannot  be  a  systematic  in- 
structor in  the  elements  of  agricultural  knowledge.  It 
presents  them  constantly,  it  is  true,  in  one  or  another  con- 
nection; it  introduces  them  as  they  serve  to  build  higher 
structures  of  theory  or  practice  upon,  but  it  cannot  pursue 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture  any  more 
than  a  political  journal  can  satisfy  its  readers  by  confining 
its  discussions  to  the  elementary  principle  of  government. 
The  journal  must  reflect  advanced  knowledge,  the  most 
successful  practice,  the  thoughts  and  methods  of  men  who 
have  either  advanced  far  beyond  the  study  of  the  elements 
or  else  by  the  empiric  method  have  attained  advanced 
truth  without  the  systematic  search  for  it. 

Evidently,  there  must  be  some  other  agency  by  which 
young  and  old,  who  cannot  pursue  systematic  study  at  a 
distant  institution,  may  do  the  same  in  their  homes.  The 
institution  must  be  brought  to  those  who  cannot  go  to  it. 
This  is  the  latest  tendency  in  higher  education;  it  is  to 
seek  those  who,  by  f  jrce  of  circumstances,  cannot  seek  it. 
The  general  name  for  this  movement  is  University  Ex- 
tension. 

Evidently  in  the  dissemination  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  truest  agricultural  practice,  there  must  be  a  kind 
of  university  extension  adapted  to  the  most  scattered  ele- 
ment of  our  population.  The  Farmers'  Institutes  can 
reach  most  of  them  if  they  will,  but  the  Farmers'  Institute 
is  really  a  sort  of  an  advanced  educational  agency  af'er 
all.  There  is  demand  for  elementary  knowledge  the  dis- 
semination of  which  will  advance  the  Farmers'  Institute 
and  increase  its  benefits  and  popularity.  What  can  do 
this  better  than  an  Agricultural  Chautauqua  ? 

The  credit  for  the  first  application  of  these  ideas  to  agri- 
cultural instruction  belongs  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, which  has  organized  the  "Agricultural  Chautauqua," 
or,  in  other  words,  a  course  of  home  reading  in  agriculture 
live  stock,  horticulture  and  floriculture.  The  plan  is  thus 
presented  by  the  authorities: 

The  college  offers  to  those  who  cannot  take  advantage  of  its 
facilities  for  agricaltural  instruction,  aid  in  carrying  on  study 
at  home,  as  follows: 

1.  A  carefully  prepared  course  of  reading,  designed  to  cover 
the  most  important  branches  of  agricultural  science  and  prac- 
tice. 

2.  A  reduction  of  price  upon  the  books  needed,  all  of  which 
are  standard  works. 

3.  Personal  advice  and  assistance  through  correspondence, 
topical  outlines  and  supplementary  lectures. 

4.  To  those  who  desire,  examinations  upon  the  subjects 
read,  with  certificates  and  diplomas  for  those  attaining  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  excellence. 

We  should  like  to  hear  what  our  readers  think  of  such 
a  scheme  as  suited  to  their  desires  and  needs.  If  a  good 
showing  can  be  made  of  the  desirability  of  such  an  under- 
taking, it  is  more  than  likely  that  some  local  arrangement 
for  it  can  be  made.  It  is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  work 
now  being  accomplished  at  the  University  Experiment 
Station.  The  instructors  are  constantly  advising  in- 
dividuals by  interview  or  correspondence  on  just  such 
studies  as  are  contemplated.  It  would  only  be  a  question 
of  system  and  detail  to  lead  hundreds  in  the  same  lines. 


With  such  a  community  of  pupils  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  the  Farmers'  Institutes  conducted  by  the  University 
would  find  earnest  promoters  and  participants.  Such 
meetings  would  give  opportunity  for  personal  contact 
between  teachers  and  pupils  and  for  supplementary  in- 
struction, conference,  and  perhaps  for  examination.  It  it 
easy  to  foresee  a  system  of  elementary  agricultural  in- 
struction more  widereaching  and  available  than  anything 
which  has  been  hitherto  proposed.  What  do  our  young 
people  think  of  it  ? 

The  Teu-Blook  System  Illustrated. 

All  of  the  country  roads  of  Contra  Costa  county  have 
been  officially  named,  the  ten-block  system  of  num- 
bering the  country  houses  has  been  adop'ed,  and  the 
work  of  establishing  it  is  now  being  cairied  on.  This  sys- 
tem of  numbering  was  devised  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  of  San 
Francisco,  who  has  a  farm  in  Contra  Costa  county,  and  the 
first  full  description  of  the  system  was  presented  in  the 
Rural  Press  of  June  21,  1892.  Since  that  time  it  has 
attracted  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  an  excellent 
California  idea.  On  another  page  of  this  issue  there  is  an- 
other proposition  of  Mr.  Bancroft  for  country  mail  boxes, 
and  it  opens  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  "ten-block  system" 
of  numbering.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  give  an  object 
lesson  in  the  application  of  the  system  by  means  of  the 
engraving  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue  of  the  Rural. 

The  following  information  relating  to  the  first  road 
brought  under  the  system,  taken  from  the  field  notes  of  the 
"  blocker  "  or  surveyor  who  does  the  measuring,  shows  the 
character  of  the  work  and  makes  quite  a  satisfactory  guide 
for  the  visitor  driving  through  the  county,  as  well  as  being 
very  useful  to  the  citizen,  business  man  or  politician  who 
may  wish  to  interview  ihe  people  along  the  road.  Later,  a 
directory  of  the  entire  county  should  be  published. 

In  the  field  notes,  which  will  be  carefully  copied  and 
permanently  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  at 
the  county  seat,  the  exact  position  in  the  block  of  the  en- 
trances and  connecting  roads  are  given,  as  well  as  of  the 
landmarks,  such  as  trees,  culverts,  bridges,  etc.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  make  this  work  permanent,  and  to  afford  data 
from  which  to  readily  and  definitely  locate  entrances,  3$ 
houses  may,  years  hence,  be  built  along  the  roads. 

By  comparing  the  following  with  the  map  of  this  road 
given  in  connection  herewith,  quite  a  satisfactory  idea  of 
the  system  and  of  the  work  being  done  in  Contra  Costa 
will  be  reached . 

For  convenience  in  referring  to  the  feature  of  the  direc- 
tory to  the  resident  upon  a  road,  the  entrance  numbers  pre- 
cede their  names  while  the  block  numbers  showing  the  lo- 
cation of  the  landmarks,  etc.,  follow  the  enumeration  of 
them 

The  name  of  the  first  road  blocked  is 

GRANVILLE  WAY. 

No.  81  in  offlcial  road  list.  Begins  at  311  Contra  Costa  Highway, 
at  the  town  of  Walnut  Creek.  Course  at  outset  N.  S'j'  E.  General 
direction  N.  35°  E,  Elevation  at  beginning  96  feet.  Eads  at  92 
Vi  ta  Ignacio.  Numbers  in  road  66,  Course  at  finish  N.  35°  E. 
Elevation  at  end  154  feet. 

Character  and  condition  of  the  rojd:  Partly  improvii;  some  of  it 
raised  in  the  middle  and  less  of  it  graveled;  a  fair  summer  road; 
places  almost  impassable  during  a  very  severe  winter. 

Exact  point  of  commencement,  429  ft.  in  No.  211  Contra  Costa 
H'ghway  (1.  c.  429  ft.  in  or  within  No.  2ti,  the  distance 
from  the  beginning  of  the  block). 
I.    E.  Dunn. 

3.    Two-story  white  bouse — vacant. 

Summit  of  small  hill  and  crossing  of  San  Ra-non  branch  of  the 

S.  P.  R.  R.,  484  ft.  in  No.  8. 
Granville  bridge  over  Walnut  creek,  154  ft.  in  No.  12. 
Culvert,  227  ft.  in  No.  16. 
Small  bridge,  two  floodgates,  306  ft.  in  No.  16. 

16.  Mrs.  Wm.  Rice,  about  .4  m.  distant.    Mrs.  .\.  R.  Hill. 

17.  San  Miguel  Stock  Farm,  about  .7  m.  distant,  owned  by  Irvin 

Ayres. 

Summit  of  hill.    Fine  view  back  b:yond  the  town  of  Walnut 
Creek;  400  ft.  in  No.  20. 

Spring,  and  willow  trees,  about  20  ft.  back  from  road;  430  ft, 
in  No.  22. 
22.    Manuel  Welch. 

Summit  of  Spring  ridge.    Elevation  250  ft. ;  160  fi.  in  No.  a6. 

Fine  view  of  Ignacio  valley  and  Mt.  D  ablo,  28  j  26. 

Sulphur  spring,  about  75  ft,  back  from  roid;  30  ft.  in  No.  39. 

Culvert;  140  It.  in  No.  30. 
31.    A.  G.  Gurnett. 

Eucalyptus  2  ft.  in  diam.  at  edge  of  roadway;  394  ft.  in  No.  33. 

Small  bridge;  100  ft.  in  No.  36. 

35.  Anionio  Ginocchio,  about  .7  m.  distant. 

36.  E.  Randall.    Samuel  Randall. 
Small  bridge;  300  ft.  in  No.  36. 

41.    H.  H.  Bancroft. 

41a.  Aloha  Farm,  .4  m.  distant.  Aloha  Farm  Nursery.  A.  L-  Ban- 
croft. Geo.  Reed,  Supt.  Aloha  Farm.  Croflon  and  Gran- 
ville Orchard.  Bert  H.  Bancroft.  Wm.  Cury.  W.  P. 
Thomas. 

41b.  Croflon,  1.4  m.  distant.    K.  Galli. 

White  oak  2.5  ft.  diam.  in  roadway;  400  ft.  in  No.  41. 
Pomona  road.   Course  at  outset  E.  ao"  S,     Elevation  160  ft.; 

516  in  No.  42. 
Small  bridge,  44  j  43. 

White  oak  3  ft.  diam.  in  roadway;  337  It.  in  No.  43. 
46.    F.  G.  Tuttle. 
SO.    Lot  Moore. 

Interior  of  Ignacio  valley.     Fine  view  of  Mt.  Diablo  and  sur- 
rounding country,  53  |  50. 
59.    H.  P.  Penniman.  .  _ 

End  of  Granville  Way;  367  ft.  In  Na.  66.    Connect?  with  Vi»» 
Ignacio  at  355  ft,  in  No,  9a. 


October,  22,  1892. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

In  last  week's  KoRAL  the  cause  of  political  in- 
dependence was  by  inadvertence  alluded  to  as  "  this  new 
spirit."  Nothing  could  be  more  misleading  than  this 
phrase,  since  the  spirit  or  principle  of  political  independ- 
ence is  by  no  means  new.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  oldest  of  all 
the  glorious  principles  which  make  up  the  doctrine  upon 
which  our  Government  is  founded.  It  was  this  principle 
which  inspired  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  it  was 
•his  principle  which  animated  the  men  who  fought  out 
the  Revolution;  this  principle  presided  over  the  delibera- 
tions which  brought  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
into  existence;  and  the  strong  and  guiding  hand  of  this 
spirit  led  the  Government  through  the  critical  time  of  its 
earlier  years.  Whoever  will  study  the  history  of  the 
country  will  find  that  the  highest  development  of  the 
spirit  of  political  independence  was  contemporaneous  with 
our  period  of  greatest  moral  and  intellectual  progress. 
The  times  that  produced  our  wisest  statesmen  were  times 
when  men  dared  to  think  without  fear,  to  speak  and  act 
without  restraint. 

Unable  to  meet  the  arguments  of  those  who  demand 
freer  thought  and  freer  action  in  political  aflairs,  the 
advocates  of  practical  politics  resort  to  ridicule  and  abuse. 
Men  like  the  late  Mr.  Curtis,  who  dare  speak  out  in  plain 
terms  concerning  the  giant  evil,  are  called  "  cranks  "  by 
those  who,  because  of  their  ignorance,  do  not  know  that  if 
these  men  are  cranks  so  were  those  wise  and  good  men 
who  founded  the  Government  and  who  brought  it  through 
its  early  trials.  In  his  "  Farewell  Address  to  the  Ameri- 
can People,"  published  September  17,  1796,  George  Wash- 
ington said: 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  dant^er  of  parties  in  the 
State,  with  particular  reference  to  the  founding  of  them  on 
geographical  discrimination.  Let  me  now  take  a  more  com- 
prehensive view  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  party  generally.  This 
spirit,  unfortnnately,  is  inseparable  from  our  nature,  having  its 
roots  in  the  stro  igest  passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists, 
under  different  shapes,  in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled  or  repressed,  but  in  those  of  a  popular  form  it  is 
seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  as  it  is  really  their  worst  enemy. 
The  alternative  domination  of  one  faction  over  another,  sbaip- 
ened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  natural  to  party  dissensions, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has  perpetrated  the  most 
horrible  enormities,  is  itself  a  most  frightful  despotism.  But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and  permanent  despotism.  The 
discords  and  miseries  which  result  gradually  incline  the  minds 
of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual  and  sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of  some  prevailing 
faction,  more  able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of  his  own  elevation  on 
the  ruins  of  public  liberty.  Without  looking  forward  to  an 
extremity  of  this  kind  (which  nevertheless  ought  not  to  be  en- 
tirely out  of  sight)  the  common  and  continual  mijchief  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of 
a  wise  people  to  discourage  and  restrain  it.  It  serves  always  to 
disturb  the  public  counsels  and  enfeeble  the  public  administra- 
tion; it  agitates  the  community  with  ill-founded  jealousies  and 
false  alarms;  it  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  party  against  an- 
other, foments,  occasionally,  riot  and  insurrection. 

What  Washington  saw  in  1796  as  a  possibility,  had  forty 
years  later  become  a  demonstration.  The  evils  of  partisan 
domination  were  realities  in  1832  and  we  have  the  opinion 
of  Daniel  Webster  concerning  them  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  October  12  h  of  that  year.  Said 
Mr.  Webster: 

The  same  party  selfishness  which  drives  good  men  out  of 
offices  will  push  bad  men  in.  Political  proscription  leads  ne- 
cessarily to  the  filling  of  offices  with  incompetent  persons,  aud 
to  a  subsequent  mal-execution  of  official  duties.  This  principle 
•  »  *  elevates  party  above  couatry;  it  forgets  common  weal 
in  the  pursuit  of  p-rsonal  emolument;  it  tends  to  form,  it  does 
form,  we  see  that  it  has  formed  a  political  combination  united 
by  no  common  principles  amon^  its  members,  either  upon  the 
powers  of  the  Government  or  the  true  policy  of  the  country; 
to  hold  together  simply  an  association  under  the  charm  of  a 
popular  head  seeking  to  maintain  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  vigorous  exercise  of  its  patronage.  *  *  *  If  this 
course  of  things  cannot  be  checked,  good  men  will  grow  tired  of 
political  privileges.  They  wdl  have  nothing  to  do  with  popu- 
lar elections;  they  will  see  that  such  elections  are  but  a  mere 
selfish  contest  for  office;  they  will  abandon  the  Government  to 
the  scrambling  of  the  bold,  the  daring  and  desperate. 

It  would  seem  that  the  "cranks  "  who  are  painting  the 
purty  spirit  in  the  colors  of  its  true  infamy  and  who  are 
pointing  out  to  the  American  people  that  the  way  of 
honor  lies  in  a  new  birth  of  political  independ- 
ence among  the  people  have  very  good  authority  for  their 
opinions.  But  perhaps  in  this  latter  day  and  generation 
there  are  men  so  wise  as  to  deem  George  Washington 
and  Daniel  Webster  impractical  cranks. 

If  we  have  as  yet  escaped  the  "  permanent  despotism  " 
which  rose  hideously  before  the  imagination  of  Washing- 
on,  we  have  so  suffered  under  the  lesser  evils  which  he 
enumerates  as  to  attest  the  keenness  of  his  judgment. 
Already  we  have  seen  the  spirit  of  party  "  disturb  the 
public  councils,  *  ♦  «  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration, *  *  «  agitate  the  community  with  ill- 
founded  jealousies   and  alarms,      *     *     *  kindle 


the  animosity  of  one  party  against  another,  *  *  * 
foment  riot  and  insurrection."  Who  is  bold  enough  to  say 
that,  if  no  way  is  found  to  check  and  overthrow  this  evil 
spirit,  we  shall  not  suffer  the  catastrophe  of  Washington's 
dreadful  picture,  and  in  the  end,  indeed,  witness  "  des- 
potism "  established  upon  the  "  ruins  of  public  liberty"? 
Already  we  see  good  men  abandoning  their  political  privi- 
leges, wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  shameful  contests 
for  spoils  which  we  call  "  practical  politics."  We  see  the 
high  duties,  which  in  the  better  years  of  the  republic 
commanded  the  wisest  and  ablest  men,  abandoned,  as 
Webster  predicted  they  would  be,  to  the  "  bold,  the  daring 
and  the  desperate."  It  is  the  spirit  of  party  which  has 
wrought  this  havoc.  The  duty  of  the  hour,  the  duty  be- 
fore all  other  duties,  is  to  unhorse  this  spirit;  and  the  way 
to  do  it  is  to  liberate  men  from  party  bondage,  to  educate 
them  in  the  principle  of  country  before  party.  The  work 
will  not  be  accomplished  until  the  first  tenet  in  the  politi- 
cal creed  of  the  American  citizen  shall  be:  "  Country  be- 
fore party;  for  party  when  it  is  right/" 

But  the  effect  of  the  party  spirit  upon  the  Government, 
degrading  and  destructive  as  it  is,  is  but  one  and  by  no 
means  its  most  serious  consequence.  Far  worse  than  the 
destruction  of  our  Government  would  be  the  destruction 
of  the  noble  courage  which  created  it.  The 
party  spirit  in  its  worst  aspect  is  seen  in  its  relations  to 
private  character.  It  stifles  the  better  impulses  of  man;  it 
condemns  intellect  to  paralysis  and  decay;  it  cowers  the 
brave;  it  weakens  the  3' rong.  If  this  be  doubted,  look  at 
our  gagged  and  degraded  public  press;  witness  the  decline 
of  influence  in  the  pulpit;  see  the  evidences  of  moral  deg- 
ladation  attested  by  the  control  of  the  "  boodle"  element 
in  public  affairs  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  pale  of  poli- 
tics I  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  are  hopeful  signs. 
There  are  indications  unmistakable  of  revolt  on  the 
part  of  the  conservative,  moral  forces  of  society.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time  since  the  war,  great  numbers  of 
citizens  are  declaring  their  independence  of  party  rule  and 
their  purpose  to  vote  for  principles  rather  than  for  names. 
This  spirit  is  seen  on  every  hand.  It  is  not  a  new  spirit, 
but  the  revival  of  an  old — a  new  birth  of  that  political  in- 
dependence which  inspired  the  Eevolution  and  brought 
the  Nation  into  being. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  on  the  one  occasion  in 
the  present  campaign,  when  Mr.  Blaine  was  induced  to 
address  his  fellow-citizens,  he  would  say  something 
worthy  of  his  great  abilities  and  his  great  fame;  but  the 
occasion  has  passed  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Blaine  have 
less  cause  to  commend  him  than  to  apologize  for  him.  On 
last  Thursday  night,  Mr.  Blaine  was  the  guest  of  Whitelaw 
Reid  at  Ophir  Farm,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the 
evening  some  hundreds  of  Mr.  Reid's  neighbors  called  to 
pay  their  respects  to  him.  Mr.  Blaine  made  a  few  general 
remarks  about  the  tariff,  then  spoke  as  follows: 

I  see  it  is  stated  that  the  Democrats  boast  of  having  the  mass 
of  the  Irish  in  their  ranks  this  year.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  our  politics  that  the  question  which  interests  England  so 
supremely,  which  is  canvassed  almost  as  much  in  London  as 
in  New  York,  should  have  the  Irish  vote  on  the  side  of  Great 
Britain.  I  know  appeals  are  frequently  made  to  the  Irish 
voter,  and  I  make  it  with  emphasis  now,  for  1  am  unwilling  to 
believe  that  with  the  light  of  knowledge  before  them  they  will 
deliberately  be  on  the  side  of  their  former  oppressors. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  in  a  spirit  narrower  than  this. 
It  is  an  appeal  in  the  bluntest  possible  form  to  a  foreign 
prejudice  which  has  no  just  relationship  to  American 
politics.  It  is  an  attempt  to  revive,  for  campaign  pur- 
poses in  America,  a  feeling  which  every  Irish  emigrant 
ought  to  leave  behind  him  when  he  turns  his  face  toward 
the  West.  The  tariff  question  in  the  United  States  is  a 
question  of  policy  to  be  determined  upon  a  just  considera- 
tion of  the  facta  and  arguments;  and  its  effects  upon  En- 
gland form  no  good  reason  for  or  against  it.  Nobody 
knows  this  better  than  Mr.  Blaine,  and  nobody  knows 
better  than  he  that  any  attempt  to  swing  the  Irish  voters 
into  line  in  favor  of  the  protective  tariff  by  stimulating 
their  animosity  toward  England  is  very  small  and  con- 
temptible politics;  and  it  seems  the  smaller  and  even  more 
contemptible  in  a  man  like  James  G.  Blaine,  capable  at 
all  times  of  saying  the  truest  and  the  wisest  things. 

That  Mysterious  Vine  Disease. — It  seems  likely  that 
we  have  been  whistling  before  we  really  got  out  of  the 
woods  in  speaking  of  the  disappearance  of  that  inexpli- 
cable vine  trouble  which  is  now  known  as  the  Anaheim 
disease  from  the  place  of  its  first  appearance.  A  dispatch 
this  week  from  Santa  Ana  says  the  disease  is  reappearing 
in  southern  California.  Vines  brought  from  distant  parts 
of  the  State,  and  planted  on  land  from  which  former  vine- 
yards had  been  removed  by  the  disease,  are  now  showing 
the  same  disease.  If  this  be  true,  it  will  be  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  those  who  only  recently  reported  that  the 
trouble  had  disappeared  and  the  vineyard  interest  might 
be  restored.    We  trust  the  announcement  may  not  be  true. 


American  Persimmons. 

Marksville,  Louisiana,  Oct.  15,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor : — As  a  test  of  their  shipping  qualities,  I  mail 
you  sample  fruits  of  three  varieties  of  our  native  Americin 
persimmons.  It  has  only  been  recently  found  out  that  we  can 
ship  them  just  as  well  as  the  pear  if  picked  when  yet  hard. 
I  get  fancy  prices  for  them  in  northern  markets.  It  pays 
better  than  the  pear.  I  am  preparing  to  set  a  large  orchard  of 
them.  I  expect  to  set  more  of  the  seedless  variety;  you  will 
find  them  much  superior  to  the  Japanese  sorts.  They  are 
never  caught  in  bloom  by  late  spring  frosts — sure  croppers, 
very  proliflc,  and  will  thrive  and  do  well  even  on  our  poorest 
kind  of  soil  without  any  cultivation  whatever. 

J.  L.  NORMAND. 

The  persimmons  arrived  in  perfe'it  condition,  some 
just  right  to  eat,  others  just  right  to  pucker.  We  agree 
with  the  judgment  of  our  Californians  who  hail  from  the 
southern  States  that  the  native  persimmon  excels  in  deli- 
cacy of  flavor  the  Japanese  varieties  grown  here,  but 
when  it  comes  to  size  and  beauty  there  is  no  comparison 
at  all — the  Japs  are  clear  out  of  sight.  The  seedless  va- 
riety which  Mr.  Normand  most  favors  is  a  very  small 
fruit  not  over  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  largest  variety 
he  sends  is  about  1|  inches  in  diameter,  with  six  immense 
seeds,  which  displace  much  pulp. 

The  Japanese  persimmons  have  not  yet  established 
their  claim  to  distinction  as  a  profitable  crop  here.  Very 
enterprising  efforts  have  been  made  to  market  them  ac- 
ceptably and  to  in=)fruct  the  purchaser  as  to  the  way  to 
ripen  and  eat  them,  but  the  effort  has  not  accomplished 
much  so  far.  Once  in  a  while,  however,  a  few  persim- 
mons sell  very  well.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  much 
future  for  the  native  persimmon  in  our  markets.  Some 
may  sell  well  to  southern  people  who  may  like  to  recall 
old  times,  but  we  should  not  care  to  own  many  trees. 
The  growth  at  the  South  for  the  northern  markets  may, 
however,  prove  profitable  and  considerable  amounts  may 
be  disposed  of. 

An  Issue  on  Hops  at  the  North. 

It  is  telegraphed  this  week  from  Tacoma  that  the  Wash- 
ington hopgrowers  claim  the  existence  of  a  combination 
between  the  chief  buyers  and  brewers  of  the  Northwest  to 
bear  the  hop  market.  They  say  the  buyers  are  keeping 
out  of  the  field,  only  buying  the  hops  offered  by  growers 
who  are  obliged  to  sell.  State  Senator  Van  de  Vanter  of 
Kent,  a  large  grower,  says  hops  will  bring  40  to  50  cents  a 
pound  before  June,  and  he  has  advised  the  growers  to 
hold  for  better  prices.  The  first  sale  of  the  season  was 
made  Oct.  15th  in  Puyallup  at  20  cents.  Buyers  deny  that 
that  the  combine  exists. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  affirm  the  existence  or  otherwise 
of  the  alleged  combination.  It  is  perhaps  natural  enough 
that  such  an  effort  should  be  made  in  view  of  the  present 
and  prospective  value  of  hops.  Buyers  and  brewers  always 
try  to  get  cheap  hops.  The  growers  should,  of  course, 
know  that  the  situation  in  hops  is  strong  and  the  outlook 
fine,  and  if  they  can't  arrange  to  relieve  themselves  from 
the  depression  by  local  dealers  and  consumers,  they  must 
be  short  of  resources.  Still,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
be  misled  by  extravagant  views.  The  hop  market  is  the 
most  flighty  one  in  existence,  and  sometimes  it  flies 
amazingly  high.  The  present  chance  seems  to  favor  con- 
siderable soaring. 

Note  from  Mr.  Coulter. 

Comment  on  a  Phase  of  the  State  Proceedings  by 
a  Past  Master. 

SAN'rA  Rosa,  Oct.  17,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  uno^ciai  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  State  Grange  published  in  the  issue  of  your  paper  of  Octo- 
ber 15th  inst.,  closes  its  reference  to    Lost  Causes  "  as  follows  : 

As  above  noted,  the  preamble  to  the  cooperative  legislative  resolu- 
tions calling  upon  candidates  for  oflice  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  five 
measures  presented,  was  lost.  This  was  perhaps  the  hottest  incident 
ol  ihe  session.  The  special  significance  was  due  to  the  tact  that  Wor- 
thy Ma.ster  Davis  of  the  State  Grange  is  now  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
and  that,  should  the  preamble  be  adopted,  he  would  lie  the  first  called 
upon  to  pledge  himself,  and  that  by  so  doing  he  would  place  himself 
in  opnosilion  to  powerful  political  elements  lu  his  district.  There 
were  whisjers  about  San  Jose  that  the  effort  to  put  through  this  pre- 
amble had  its  chief  motive  In  a  desire  to  down  Mr.  Uavls,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  support  this  charge. 

It  is  gratifying  to  myself,  as  a  member  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, to  have  the  testimony  of  the  member  from  Tulare,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  support  this  charge. 

But  the  whole  history  of  the  State  Grange  since  Mr.  Uavis' 
connection  with  it  up  to  last  May,  when  the  committee  fornm- 
lated  the  resolutions  and  report  referred  to,  is  a  refutation  of 
the  charge. 

The  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  were  taken  from 
the  journal  of  past  sessions  of  the  State  Grange  and  were  but 
reiterations  of  Us  utterances.  And  the  report  was  in  direct 
line  with  its  former  acts,  and  in  accord  with  the  advice  given  by 
Worthy  Master  Davis  in  his  annual  addresFi,  delivered  before 
the  Slate  Orange  at  Haywards  in  October,  1891,  in  the  follow- 
ing language,  to  wit : 

From  the  committee  on  legislation  appointed  by  this  body  one  year 
ago  you  will  have  a  full  report.  For  further  farticulars  of  work  doue 
by  tliem  and  legislation  enacted,  reference  is  hereby  made  to  that  re- 
port. But  before  quilling  this  subject,  let  me  say,  I  hope  such  action 
will  bo  talieu  at  this  session  as  will  prepare  us  intelligently  to  act  for 
our  own  interests  at  the  next  general  election.  Fee  to  it  that  no  man 
Is  Bent  to  either  House  of  our  State  Legislature  who  will  not  pledge 
himself  to  vote  for  a  mutual  insurance  law,  for  a  senator  of  the  United 
States  who  is  pledged  to  the  elections  of  Uuited  States  senators  by  the 
direct  voto  of  the  f)eo  le  and  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  all 
silver  dug  from  American  mines.  See  that  any  man  who  wants  to 
represent  you  in  the  lower  hall  of  Congress  Is  alike  sound  on  these 
questions    Look  well  to  legislation. 

This  paragraph  of  the  master's  address  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee and  upon  it  a  report  was  made  and  adopted,  endorsing 
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the  sentiments  therein.  Said  report  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing language : 

And  we  woald  further  recommend  that  at  the  cominf;  election  all 
members  of  our  Order  U6e  every  effort  to  secur-  the  election  ol  good 
and  irue  men  to  Oouerees  and  our  State  Legielature,  and  that  a  pledge 
be  exacted  from  candidates  that  they  will  support  the  passage  of  a 
mutual  insurance  bill,  the  election  ot  United  States  senators  by  direct 
vote  ot  the  people  a' d  that  they  will  to  vote  and  worlt  as  to  compel  the 
ereat  corporations  of  the  coiiniry  to  pay  their  just  debts,  pay  their 
taxes  and  lay  them  when  due.  failing  in  which  that  he  will  support 
all  and  every  measure,  both  in  our  State  Legislature  and  in  Congress, 
to  work  forfeiture  to  the  Government. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  recommendations  and  actions  like  the 
foregrting  that  the  committee,  whose  report  was  under  consid- 
eration, had  been  appmnted  and  had  performed  the  duty  as- 
signed and  made  repoit. 

"The  special  significance  "  of  this  somersault  of  the  State 
Grange  and  ita  worthy  master — this  most  egregious  stnltifica- 
tion  of  a  long  and  well-established  policy— a  policy  in  which  it 
had  attained  a  gratifying  measure  of  success,  is  strongly  hinted 
at  by  the  author  of  the  published  report  in  the  candidacy  men- 
tioned. ,    ,  , 

It  was  a  great  blunder.  Carrying  water  on  both  shoulders  is 
a  difficult  undertaking. 

Christ  said :  "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  Good 
old  Brother  Nelson  used  to  say :  "  If  you  are  with  me,  why  in 
the  devil  don't  you  say  so."  S.  T.  Coulter. 


Firing  Against  Frost. 

The  experience  of  last  winter  was  such  as  to  impress 
upon  orangegrowcrs  the  need  of  some  effective  and  eco- 
nomical method  of  raising  the  temperature  in  the  orchards 
in  case  it  should  again  drop  to  so  dangerous  a  point  as  that 
of  last  Christmas  evening.  It  is  true  that  there  are  few 
points  where  serious  injury  has  before  been  done  by 
cold,  but  nob->dy  knows  when  the  vagaries  of  the  weather 
clerk  may  inflict  another  dose  of  unfavorable  weather  upon 
us. 

The  smudge  fires  formerly  made  use  of  in  isolated  cases, 
have  been  found  useless  in  a  case  of  unusually  low  temper- 
ature, and  are  no  longer  considered  worth  bothering  with. 

There  are  several  growers  of  Riverside  who,  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  own  experience  last  winter,  propose  henceforth 
to  keep  ready  for  use  in  winter,  appliances  for  warming  the 
orchards  on  a  scale  likely  to  make  the  scheme  a  success. 
They  claim  to  have  demonstrated  to  their  perfect  satisfac- 
tion that  the  temperature  can  be  raised  in  a  cold  night  from 
four  to  ten  degrees  by  the  use  of  fires  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  orchard.  While  it  would  pay  to  make  use 
of  these  at  considerable  expense  they  have  not  been  satis- 
fied to  trust  to  the  crude  methods  of  the  past. 

Several  large  growers  have  provided  themselves  with 
coal  oil  cans,  in  which  they  will,  after  making  a  suitable 
hole  in  the  bottom  to  admit  a  draft,  lay  kindling  of  an 
easily  ignited  sort  and  upon  this  put  ten  pounds  of  New 
Mexican  coal.  This  fuel  is  bought  cheap  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  loaded  cans  remain  under  the  trees  to  be 
moved  into  the  open  spaces  in  case  of  need.  When  ignited 
they  give  forth  a  considerable  heat,  and  will  burn  six  or 
seven  hours.  Different  orchards  will  use  from  eight  to 
twenty-five  fires  to  the  acre.  There  is  little  doubt  that  with 
the  larger  number  of  fires  named  there  would  have  been 
entire  immunity  from  harm  last  winter.  By  this  plan  the 
first  cost  is  inconsiderable,  the  charge  for  each  can  costing 
about  ten  cents,  or  from  60  cents  to  $1.25  an  acre  pernight. 

Another  method,  and  one  likely  to  be  more  extensively 
and  permanently  used  is  one  devised  by  H.  B.  Everest. 
It  consists  in  locating  a  row  of  tanks  containing  a  cheap 
grade  of  petroleum,  from  which  pipes  are  laid  so  that  the 
oil  can  be  run  into  receptacles  in  which  it  is  burned.  The 
amount  can  be  graduated  so  that  the  amount  of  flame  can 
be  large  or  small  as  is  required,  and  can  be  turned  off  en- 
tirely if  the  weather  moderates.  This  plan  promises  to  be 
the  most  effective,  and  in  the  long  run  the  most  economical, 
though  the  first  cost  is  considerable. 

Another  plan  is  to  use  a  small  tank  containing  enough 
oil  for  one  or  two  nights.  This  plant  will  have  a  minimum 
cost  of  about  $15  an  acre.  If  the  fires  are  increased  in 
number  the  cost  will  of  course  be  increased. 

This  fuel  will  cost  about  the  same  as  the  coal.  It  will  be 
more  economical  in  one  way.  The  coal  once  lighted  must 
all  be  consumed,  while  the  oil  can  be  turned  off  at  any 
time.  This  is  far  more  easily  handled,  as  one  man  could 
light  and  extinguish  an  immense  number  of  fires  easily 
and  they  require  but  little  attention. 

Where  neighbors  can  combine  to  prepare  for  protection 
they  can  be  tolerably  certain  that  all  the  cost  and  trouble 
will  be  repaid  in  the  insurance  of  safety  gained.  Individu- 
als can  effect  something  alone,  but  we  have  thus  called  at- 
tention to  this  matter  to  suggest  the  need  of  cooperation, 
which  will  lessen  expense  and  make  results  more  satisfac- 
tory. The  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  last  year 
would  have  saved  a  half-million  dollars  in  this  valley,  and 
though  the  chances  are  against  another  cold  night  for  the 
next  eight  or  ten  years,  the  danger  is  enough  to  warrant 
these  reasonable  precautions. — Riverside  Press. 


Coming  Horse  Sale. 

A  chance  to  get  a  good  horse,  one  whose  breeding  is  of 
the  best,  as  well  as  a  fine  individual,  is  afforded  often  when 
the  price  will  suit  both  seller  and  buyer  alike,  but  the  op- 
portunity is  now  presented  of  getting  an  animal  whose 
breeding  is  vouched  for  at  the  buyers  own  price.  We  refer 
to  the  auction  sale  of  the  "Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm." 
The  offering  will  consist  of  standard  bred  trotting  young- 
sters, colts  and  fillies,  and  a  few  head  of  those  famous 
Cleveland  Bay  horses.  The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  Oak- 
land Trotting  Park  (Shell  Mound  Station)  on  Wednesday, 
October  26:h  at  12  o'clock.  Every  animal  offered  will  be 
sold  at  square  auction  sale,  neither  in  nor  by-bidding  being 
allowed.  Killip  &  Co.,  22  Montgomery  St.,  will  conduct 
the  sale  and  furnish  catalogues  on  application. 

Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  four  acres  have  been 
subscribed  to  the  Cooperative  Sugar  Factory  at  Anaheim. 
Deeds  to  1700  acres  have  been  handed  into  the  corpora- 
tion, and  now  the  work  of  putting  up  the  factory  will  begin. 
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BfluiT  AJaf^keting. 

The  Orchardist's  Perplexities,  Problems  and 
Rewards. 

An  essay  read  by  Mrs.  Flbda  Bcntino,  of  Centerville,  at  the  Alameda 
County  Farmers'  Institute. 

There  are  many  vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  an  orchardist. 
We  have  our  heavy  years,  when  prices  drop  so  low  it 
hardly  pays  to  pick  the  fruit.  We  have  the  scarce  ones, 
when  every  pound  is  worth  taking  care  of.  We  must 
spray  for  the  codlin  moth  in  spring  and  the  scale  in  the 
fall.  We  must  see  to  the  pruning.  We  must  decide  be- 
tween old-fashioned  plowing  and  new-fashioned  culti- 
vators. There  is  the  budding  and  grafting;  the  tieing 
and  propping  up;  the  thinning  out,  and  just  when  one 
might  think  of  a  breathing  space  or  dream  of  a  duck  hunt 
there  are  boxes  to  be  made  or  wild  morning-glory  or 
hoarhound  to  be  grubbed  out. 

On  the  years  when  blossoms  are  few  and  far  between, 
when  the  half-formed  fruit  drops  to  the  ground,  and  we 
realize  that  Nature  is  in  one  of  her  indolent  moods,  we 
begin  to  receive  calls.  The  gentlemen  represent  different 
canneries,  driers  or  commission  houses.  They  vary  in 
their  difierent  ways  of  doing  business,  their  way  of  talking 
and  plan  of  action,  but  almost  without  exception  they  are 
well  dressed  and  drive  dashing  turnouts.  Why,  we  can 
tell  a  fruitman  as  far  away  as  we  can  see  him  !  They  ail 
represent  the  oldest,  most  reliable  or  most  accommodating 
of  firms.  Then  is  the  time  when  we  must  weigh  ea-h 
price  against  the  other.  One  will  do  better  on  one  fruit, 
another  favors  a  second  variety;  a  third  cannery  gives  a 
good  price,  but  is  too  particular.  This  one  is  a  fair  talker, 
but  we  all  know  just  how  they  try  to  squirm  out  of  full 
weights,  fond  of  throwing  out  and  slow  about  returning 
boxes  when  the  day  of  settlement  arrives.  Still  another 
way,  shall  we  depend  upon  the  market?  O  that 
treacherous  market  !  It  would  take  a  wise  prophet  to  tell 
what  a  week  would  bring  forth. 

On  the  plentiful  years  we  do  not  receive  so  many  calls, 
and  when  they  tio  appear  there  is  no  talking  business;  they 
are  simply  around  to  see  what  the  outlook  is.  If  a  price  is 
made,  it  does  not  suit  /ts.  Then  comes  the  time  when  the 
poor  orchardist  dons  /lis  best  coat  and  makes  /lis  calls. 
He  finds,  however,  that  the  canner  is  well  posted  and  pre- 
pared. He  is  not  like  the  orchardist  having  no  fixed 
price,  but  accepting  the  best  he  can  get.  The  canner  has 
a  price,  and  a  /ow  one.  You  may  go  far  and  near,  they 
are  very  indifferent — tell  you  they  have  bought  about  all 
they  care  to.  You  have  but  three  choices — sell  at  canners' 
figures,  send  to  market  or  dry.  The  second  is  out  of  the 
question  on  full  years  as  long  as  the  fruit  is  handled  in  the 
present  way.  One  sighs  as  one  thinks  of  the  drying,  the 
picking,  the  cutting  and  spreadtng,  the  sulphuring,  watch- 
ing and  drying;  then  the  picking  up,  the  sweating  and 
putting  away,  and  always  the  cash  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
for  the  cutters  must  be  paid  each  Saturday.  O  it  is 
hard  work  to  be  thus  independent  !  If  one  was  sure  of 
being  well  paid,  that  would  be  all  right.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, plainly  demonstrated  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  no  use  talking,  it  is  a  wrong  state  of  affairs  when 
we  lose  money  on  a  plentiful  year,  and  on  scant  years 
sell  oar  refuse  for  more  than  No.  i  fruit  will  bring.  That 
was  the  case  this  year. 

We  are  gradually  working  up  the  eastern  market.  We 
even  probe  England  and  touch  other  tender  spots,  but  have 
we  made  the  most  of  our  home  market  ?  It  is  a  little 
like  sending  all  our  money  off  to  missionaries  and  forget- 
ting those  near  by,  or  grain  to  suffering  Russia  and  neglect- 
ing our  own  poor.  What  have  we  done  about  the  market 
here.'  It  is  run  just  as  it  was  20  years  ago.  It  has  not 
changed  with  the  times.  We  have  left  it  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  commissionmen  and  the  peddlers.  That 
they  handle  it  to  their  own  advantage  is  but  human  nature. 
Of  course  the  canners  come  in  first,  taking  the  best  and 
most.  They  get  it  cheaper,  because  they  take  such  quan- 
tities. The  hotels  get  second  best,  and  so  on,  until,  when 
the  mass  is  supplied,  they  receive  fruit  that  we  would  not 
consider  fit  to  use  Over  and  over  parties  will  come  from 
San  Francisco  or  Oakland,  and,  on  tasting  and  viewing  the 
fresh  fruit,  say:  "  Where  does  it  go.'  What  does  become 
of  all  of  it  ?  We  never  see  any  of  it  I  Why,  I  had  to  pay 
so  and  so  much  for  such  inferior  trash."  We  have  regular 
customers  that  let  us  seud  the  fruit  just  as  it  comes  along, 
and  they  pay  the  freight.  They  get  it  much  cheaper,  and 
better  fruit;  as  one  frugal  Chinese  cook  said,  "  No  wastey 
one." 

There  is  some  means  of  reaching  the  middle  classes  of 
San  Francisco  with  our  best  fruit— parties  able  and  willing 
always  to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  good  article.  It  is  a 
problem  that  would  solve  this  "dumping  in  the  bay  "  and 
"  glut  in  the  market."  It  seems  to  me  that  our  orchardists 
have  neglected  a  vital  point  when  they  overlook  this. 
Sooner  or  later  this  question  will  be  solved;  the  sooner  the 
better  for  us.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  every  farmer  and 
orchardist  were  active  members  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance, 
the  time  would  have  arrived  ere  this.  Who  can  answer 
the  oft  asked  question,  "  Why  will  not  the  farmers,  like  all 
other  classes,  unite  ?  "  Whenever  there  is  an  effort  at  com- 
bined strength,  you  always  hear  the  sneer:  "They  will 
never  stick  together."  Other  producers  set  their  own 
prices.  Manufacturers  control  their  own  goods,  but  the 
orchardist  must  politely  ask  some  one  else  to  set  his,  and 
bow  meekly  when  he  receives  his  price,  no  matter  how 
poorly  paia.  It  is  all  wrong.  There  is  a  certain  price, 
based  on  the  actual  labor  and  expense,  at  which  fresh  and 
dried  fruit  will  pay.  The  orchardist  should  be  the  one  to 
determine  the  price,  and  at  that  it  should  be  sold,  and  no 
less.  Several  methods  have  been  discussed,  but  I  do  not 
believe  any  will  be  feasible  until  there  is  a  united  action. 
We  do  not  want  any  failures.    We  watched  the  auctioning 
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method  with  much  interest,  and  while  I,  for  one,  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  the  best  way,  s  ill  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  commissionmen  made  me  feel  it  was  in  the  orchard- 
ists' favor.  There  is  work  ahead;  the  sooner  done  the 
better. 

But  now  for  the  other  side.  With  all  these  troubles  and 
worries,  there  are  many  bright  sides.  Where  is  there  a 
more  enjoyable,  independent  or  healthy  life?  A  lovely 
tree  to  shade  you,  delicious  fruit  coming  in,  busy  fingers 
packing  for  market,  canning  or  drying,  the  choicest  morsels 
for  your  own  use.  Some  way  there  is  certain  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  the  millionaire  living  in  the  city,  with  all 
his  coin,  cannot  procure  as  delicious  a  peach  as  the  juicy 
rareripe  which  you  and  your  family  enjoy,  fresh  and  un- 
bruised,  from  your  own  trees.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  at  least  in  our  lovely  valley  the  soil  will  al- 
ways give  us  a  living.  If  times  are  hard  and  money  scarce, 
we  can  get  along  until  crops  are  brighter  and  prices  better. 
With  a  few  good  hens — producing  their  eggs  and  broilers — 
scratching  for  their  living  around  the  family  cow  that 
munches  the  little  patch  of  corn  or  alfalfa — cream,  milk 
and  butter — to  the  blessed  pigs  that  can  snap  their  jaws 
over  wormy  apples  and  sour  milk,  without  a  thought  of 
cholera — what  is  better  than  homemade  hams,  bacon  and 
spare  ribs?  The  vegetable  garden— lettuce  for  salad, 
cabbage  (or  the  corned  beef,  your  own  potatoes,  string 
beans  and  sweet  corn.  A  few  luscious  berries.  O  yes  ! 
we  can  d'fy  hard  times  and  work  and  pray  for  better.  We 
can  always  be  thankful  that,  of  all  places  on  earth,  the 
Lord  has  put  us  tight  here  to  spend  our  lives.  Where 
could  we  have  found  a  more  lovely  one  ? 


The  Year's  Output  of  Beet  Sugar  at  Chino. 

This  season  has  seen  a  great  stride  forward  in  the  beet- 
sugar  industry.  The  acreage  was  increased,  the  cultiva- 
tion has  been  more  intelligent  and  thorough,  better  yields 
have  been  obtained  and  a  much  better  quality  of  beets 
harvested. 

Last  Saturday  evening  the  last  load  of  beets  of  this  sea- 
son's crop  was  delivered  at  the  factory,  and  the  season's 
work  was  wound  up  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

The  entire  crop  of  beets  on  the  ranch  delivered  to  the 
factory  this  year  amounted  to  27  098  tons  gross,  for  which 
the  factory  paid  $1 1 1,910.68  The  average  price  per  ton 
paid  for  the  beets  delivered  during  October  was  $4  30,  and 
the  average  price  for  the  entire  season  was  $4.25.  This 
price  was  based  on  an  average  of  15  per  cent  sugar. 

The  sugar  percentage  in  the  beets  harvested  here  this 
summer  is  unprecedented.  In  the  great  beet  fields  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  where  a  large  part  of  the  world's 
supply  of  beet  sugar  is  produced,  the  average  percentage 
of  sugar  in  the  beets  is  from  12  to  12},  and  14  is  the  high- 
est percentage  of  sugar  ever  produced.  Beets  here  this 
summer  have  gone  as  high  as  22  per  cent,  for  which  the 
price  paid  was  $6  per  ton. 

While  the  proper  selection  of  seed  and  intense  cultiva- 
tion are  important  factors  in  this  result,  yet  the  clear  skies, 
genial  sunshine  and  equable  temperature  are  the  natural 
conditions  which  make  this  climate  an  ideal  one  for  the 
culture  of  sugar  beets. 

The  direct  sugar  product  from  beets,  known  as  "  firsts," 
has  been  finished  at  the  factory,  but  there  still  remains  a 
number  of  large  tanks  of  syrups  which  will  be  worked  up 
next  week.  The  sugar  output  for  the  season  by  months 
has  been  as  follows  to  date: 


July,  lbs  l,S23,Ml 

August,  lbs  _..2.481,898 

September,  lbs  8  000  326 

October  to  the  10th,  lbs   882,020 


ToUl  to  October  10th  7,687,385 


The  government  bounty  on  this  sugar  will  amount  to 
$136,894.84.  To  this  may  be  added  probably  60,000 
pounds  for  the  syrups  yet  to  be  worked,  and  we  have  a 
total  of  say  7,747,385  pounds — 3874  tons.  Loaded  into 
freight  cars  this  would  make  a  train  of  200  carloads,  or  10 
trainloads  of  20  cars  each,  solid  to  sugar  from  the  roots 
grown  on  Chino  soil.  How  many  cups  of  coffee  will  that 
sweeten  !    How  many  cakes  will  it  make  ! 

But  what  does  the  production  of  these  200  carloads  of 
sugar  mean?  It  means  the  distribution  in  Chino  for  the 
beets  and  labor  of  about  $250000  this  year.  Mr.  Gird's 
pay-roll  for  September  for  ranch  labor  alone  amounted  to 
$6217.16.  The  Sugar  Company  ha'' paid  for  labor  in  the 
factory  during  the  campaign  $33  000.  The  factory  has 
employed  about  170  men  during  the  campaign,  and  in  the 
beet-fields  there  have  been  employed  during  the  summer 
from  200  to  6do  men.  Mr.  Gird  alone  at  one  time  had 
450  men  on  his  pay-roll. 

The  returns  from  the  crop  to  the  farmers  have  been  al- 
most universally  satisfactory.  From  $60  to  $90  an  acre 
have  been  realized  from  the  crop,  and  that  represents  but 
very  little  invested  capital  and  about  six  months'  work. 
Men  of  small  means  who  came  to  Chino  a  year  ago  are 
now  enjoying  a  reasonable  prosperity,  and  are  building  up 
for  themselves  homes  surrounded  with  comforts  and  con- 
veniences. Th«  virgin  soil  of  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  is 
being  made  to  blossom,  produce  and  support  a  constantly- 
growing  population.  Hundreds  of  laboring  men,  who  from 
the  overworked  fields  of  the  older  industries  have  been 
crowded  and  buffeted  from  place  to  place,  are  here  finding 
steady  employment  and  good  wages,  and  are  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  competency.  The  salvation  of  this  coun- 
try, as  it  has  been  of  the  older  ones,  will  be  the  manufac- 
turing industries  which  grow  up  in  and  around  the  great 
fields  of  agriculture.  In  this,  Chino  is  in  the  van,  and  is 
reaping  the  benefits  of  wise  forethought  and  bold  enter- 
prise.— Chino  Champion. 


N.  E.  SaGER,  of  Redding,  is  in  the  city  closing  up  a  deal 
for  $300,000  worth  of  Mendocino  county  timber  lands.  The 
purchasers  are  Chicago  capitalists,  who  will  probably  put 
in  some  extensive  sawmill  plants  to  furnish  redwood  lumber 
for  the  Eastern  markets. 
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An  Arraignment  of  the  So-called  Picholina  Olive, 

Santa  Barbara,  Sept.  27,  189a. 

To  THE  Editor  :— As  I  feel  perfectly  sure  you  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  gathering  any  facts  that  will  throw  light  on  the  horticultural 
interests  of  California,  I  therefore  send  to  you  a  letter  received  from 
my  brother,  A.  P.  H»yne,  wh"  is  devoting  four  years  to  the  study  of 
viiiculiure  and  oil-miking  in  Europe.  The  information  I  now  send 
to  you  all  c»me  about  in  this  way.  and  I  therefore  wish  this  h-ading 
published  so  that  ray  motives  w.ll  be  fully  uiderstood.  Same  months 
ago  I  received  a  pamphlet  through  the  posioffice,  and  these 
pimphletswere  generally  cirrulated  throughout  the  entire  State.  The 
work  was  by  Mr.  Adolph  Flamm  int  of  Nipa.  and  he  took  special 
pains  to  try  and  induce  the  public  to  believe  that  the  Picholine  olive  of 
California,  so  called,  was  a  very  superior  and  well-known  variety  in 
France.  I  read  his  work  and  was  pretty  thoroughly  convinced  that 
Mr.  Flammant  was  just  tal  ting;  still  I  knew  that  these  pamph'ets 
would  reach  many  a  man  who  would  be  utterly  at  a  loss  in  regard  to 
the  truth  of  the  slatem"nt.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  quite 
fam-liar  with  the  P.choline  (  o  called),  besides  having  15  other  va- 
rieties of  olives  now  prowing  and  bearing.  The  Mission  olives, 
which  are  the  standard  of  California,  of  which  I  have  200,000  young 
trees,  and  which  are  considerfd  a  very  fine  variety.  Mr.  Flammint 
abuses  openly,  and  tries  to  convince  the  public  that  the  so-c^ll  d 
Pic'^o'ine  should  take  the  place  of  them  all.  Mr.  Flammant  speaks 
of  Mr.  Ellwood  Cooper's  trees  (Missions)  as  only  bearing  a  handful 
of  fruit,  etc.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Cooper's  trees  perfectly  black  with 
fruit,  and  he  (ells  me  that  some  of  them  )i(ld  as  high  as  40  gallon<! 
per  tree,  or  240  ooun-ls.  and  a  few  of  his  trees  have  given  over  twice 
this  quantity.  Yet  Mr.  Flammint,  in  his  very  fluent  way,  is  trying 
hard  to  coTvey  to  the  minds  of  the  planters  of  olives  that  they  should 
uproot  the  Missions  and  suppbnt  them  with  Picholines. 

A'ter  r-ading  his  pamphlet,  I  enclosed  it  to  my  brother,  who  was 
then  in  F  ance,  and  begged  him  to  thoroughly  inves«ig*te  the  matter, 
and  then  to  write  to  me.  I  received  his  reply  and  have  enclosed  it 
to  you.  I  have  been  propigiting  the  olive  now  for  11  years,  and 
when  mv  brother  was  here  in  California  he  studied  thera  cuefully 
also,  and  then  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  is  in  a  posi;ion  to  find 
cut  many  facts  which  we  in  California  wou'd  be  at  a  loss  to  know.  I 
now  think  that  Mr.  FlamraTnt  may  regret  that  he  sent  me  one  of  his 
numerous  publications,  for  I  hive  spared  no  pains  to  ihoroughly  ex 
po5e  a  man  who  not  only  strikes  directly  at  my  occupation,  but  who 
is  also  doing  all  he  can  to  mislead  the  public  generally.  Many  a 
man  may  ruin  himself,  supposing,  as  he  well  may,  that  Mr.  Flara- 
mant's  work  on  the  Picholine  olive  is  sound.  The  pub'ic  may  there- 
fore be  somewhat  interested  in  the  letter  I  now  enclose  vou,  espe- 
cially the  olivegrowers.  W.  Alston  Hayne,  Jr. 

THE  OLIVE  IN  FRANCE. 

MONTPELLIER  INSTITUTE,  Auj.  3I,  1892. 

Since  receiving  your  letier  asking  for  information  con 
cerning  the  Picholine  olives,  some  months  ago,  I  have  re- 
visited the  entire  region  de  tolivier  in  France,  and  also 
those  parts  of  Italy  north  of  Pisa  and  Florence,  and  have 
gained  ail  the  information  possible.  In  California  you  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  extreme  difficulty  one  has  in  attempt- 
ing an  investigation  of  this  sort.  It  seems  a  very  simple 
thing  to  go  to  a  man — an  olivegrower — and  ask  him  what 
varieties  he  has — yes,  very  simple,  but  what  kind  of  an 
answer  do  you  get?  He  gravely  tells  you  of  names  you 
never  heard  of  before,  of  qualities  that,  i(  half  were  real, 
absolute  perfection  in  olive  varieties  would  be  realized. 
His  neighbor  gives  the  same  trees  totally  difTerent  names 
and  difTerent  qualities,  and  so  they  go  from  farm  to  farm, 
Commune  to  Commune,  and  finally  from  Department  to 
Department. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  gentlemen  proprietors  in 
France  who  have  studied  the  question,  and  after  30  or  40 
years  of  study  can  tell  you  somewhat,  I  had  interviews 
with  Prof.  L.  Degruilly,  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the 
National  School  of  Agriculture  at  Montpellier,  author  of  a 
book  on  the  varieties  of  olives  grown  in  France;  with  his 
coUaboratrur  Prof.  Pierre  Viala,  professor  at  the  Institute 
Asronomique  at  Paris,  Mr.  Gaston  Bazil  e,  the  pioneer 
scientific  agriculturist  of  southern  France,  a  gentleman 
who  was  famous  as  a  scientist  and  practicien  over  40  years 
ago,  one  who  knows  the  Midi  like  a  book.  I  also  visited 
the  co'intry  places,  and  had  interviews  with  many  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important  olivegrowers  of  the  region, 
besides  long  interviews  with  Prof.  F.  Gas,  director  of  the 
Agricultural  school  at  Antobes  (Var),  and  Mr.  Mari  of 
Nice,  without  doubt  the  most  capable  person  to  discuss 
thesubj'Ct  yet  met  with.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
authorities  I  shall  quote.  As  for  books,  I  have  read  all  I 
could  lay  my  hands  on,  in  Latin,  old  French,  modern 
French  and  Italian.  The  conclusion  come  to  is  that  all 
that  is  printed  in  that  circular  broadcasted  by  Adolphe 
Flammant,  one  of  which  you  sent  me,  is  utter  nonsense. 
His  quotations  from  a  lot  of  old  literary  dictionaries  to 
support  his  thesis  is  too  absurd  to  be  listened  to;  besides, 
in  all  the  cases  that  I  cnuld  obtain  these  long  dead  and 
buried  literary  works,  I  find  that  he  has  only  half  quoted. 
But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  fact  remains  that 
it  is  not  true. 

In  the  first  place,  he  says  that  the  variety  of  olive  bear- 
ing a  small  fruit,  known  in  California  as  Picholine,  is  one 
of  the  '•  best  known  varieties  of  the  Midi  of  France."  This 
is  false,  for  no  one  ever  heard  of  it.  I  visited  the  Com- 
munes mentioned,  and  can  speak  from  a  three  years'  resi 
dence  in  their  very  midst,  and  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
California  variety  besides  the  authorities  given  on  the  first 
page.  Mr.  Flammant  can  say  what  he  likes,  nobody 
knows  it  at  the  places  mentioned  by  him,  or  anywhere 
else,  and  I  defy  him  to  find  it  under  the  name  01  Picholire 
Again,  he  says  that  this  special  variety  of  Picholine  (of 
which  he  has  a  large  stock  to  sell  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia) was  created  by  Picholine  himself,"  by  grajling 
the  Soarin  on  the  Sauvegeon  (wild  olive).  Aside  from 
anything  else,  he  shows  himself  either  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  horticulture  or  willfully  dis- 
honest, for  no  one  ever  beard  of  creating  a  new  species  by 
ajfro//.  He  might  as  well  talk  about  flying  to  the  moon 
at  once. 

1  The  name  Picholine  is  varionsly  used  in  France  to 
'designate  a  special  way  of  curing  olives  for  table  use,  or 
ipolied  to  all  varieties  used  for  pickled  olives. 

You  will  find  in  a  previous  letter  the  s\nonyms  of  the 
Picholine  as  given  by  Degruilly.  All  these  are  known  to 
lie  fit  for  table  use  only — never  for  oil.  Again,  among  the 
Languedoc  peasants  the  name  Picholine  is  given  to  any 


variety  whatever  that  has  a  pointed  fruit,  slightly  curved. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Picholine  brothers  of  the  Commune  of 
Miramas,  Bouches  des  Rhone,  France,  introduced  a  method 
for  preserving  the  fruit  for  table  use.  Ttiis  was  during  the  last 
century.  The  method  was  an  improvement  on  those  al- 
ready existing,  and  soon  spread;  but  in  order  to  distinguish 
olives  thus  prepared  from  those  prepared  in  other  ways,  the 
name  of  the  inventoi  was  given  it. 

As  only  larg",  fleshy  olives  were  used  (see  synonyms), 
it  soon  came  to  pass  that  all  varieties  fit  for  pickling  came 
to  be  known  as  Picholine;  mind  you,  these  varieties  had 
been  in  existence  and  well  known  before  the  Picholine 
brothers  were  born.  Therefore  all  talk  about  this  special 
variety  being  the  variety  of  France  is  absurd,  and  all  the 
carefully  prepared  facts  concerning  it  in  France,  to  say  the 
least,  make  one  want  to  know  something  of  Mr.  Flammant, 
his  motives,  etc. 

When  I  found  that  all  the  auihorities  on  the  subject  were 
agreed  as  to  the  fact  that  no  such  variety,  known  as  the 
Picholine  in  California,  existed  in  France  under  this  name, 
I  tried  to  find  out  some  variety  that  could  have  been  mixed 
in  with  the  original  cuttings  sent  to  California.  This  was 
no  easy  maUer.  With  a  great  deal  of  patient  search  and 
the  Invaluable  assistance  of  the  gentleman  just  named,  I 
think  I  have  discovered  it. 

In  the  Arondissment  of  A'x,  Communes  of  Eyrorgues  or 
Eyguieres,  there  is  found  a  small-fruited  olive  resembling 
the  Picholine  of  California.  It  is  known  to  the  peasants 
as  Dendiverdi  or  Dentiverti.  It  grows  side  by  side  with 
the  Picholine  proper  (see  synonyms)  and  might  easily  have 
been  mixed  up  with  the  original  cutting  of  the  true  Picho- 
line. 

An  old  man  who  has  grown  olives  all  his  life  (he  is  now 
86  years  old)  told  me  that  this  variety  was  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  unfit  for  pickling,  but  that  the  peasants  let  it 
stay  and  made  oil  from  it  for  their  own  use.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  so  far  as  quantity  goes,  it  yields 
as  much  as  the  regularly  accep  ed  oil  varieties,  but  that  the 
qi'ality  of  the  oil  is  vastly  inferior.  Not  only  is  it  coarse, 
but  that  it  cannot  be  so  clarified  as  to  avoid  excessive  de- 
posit of  dregs;  hence  it  will  not  keep  so  long  as  the  oil 
marie  from  other  varieties,  nor  will  it  bring  a  paying  price 
on  the  market.  As  it  takes  15  or  20  years  to  get  an  olive 
tree  into  bearing  shape  in  Europe,  the  peasant  leaves  it 
where  it  is.  usine  the  oil  for  himself.  Bjth  Mr.  Mari  of 
Nice  and  Prof.  Gas  of  the  Var  agreed  on  this  point,  so  I 
think  it  is  very  probable. 

There  are  other  varieties  that  resemble  somewhat  the 
Picholine  of  California,  but  I  refrain  from  giving  their 
namis  for  the  reason  that  when  I  saw  them  the  fruit  was 
too  young  to  give  me  an  accurate  idea  and  I  have  not  at 
hand  an  accurate  botanical  description  of  the  California 
variety  in  question.  Bssides,  I  think  the  Dendiverdi  fills 
the  bill. 

In  his  circular  Mr.  FUmmant  says  that  the  Picholine  is 
free  from  the  scale  bu^"  and  "black  smut."  This  is  un- 
true. In  California  I  have  seen  it  as  badly  attacked  as 
any  other  variety,  and  while  I  have  seen  it  entirely  free 
from  insect  pests,  yet  it  must  be  noted  that  at  the  same  time 
the  Mission  and  other  varieties  were  also  free. 

After  my  studies  in  Spain,  France  and  Italy,  I  have  be- 
come thoroughly  convinced  that  there  are  no  known  varie- 
ties of  the  olive  that  have  any  claim  to  more  freedom  from 
the  attacks  of  insects  than  others.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
location,  soil  and  climate.  AM  the  authorities  are  in  perfect 
accord  on  this  subject,  so  I  think  Mr.  Flammant  has  simply 
jumped  at  conclusions  in  order  to  sell  hi;  trees. 

Mr.  Flammant  goes  On  to  say  that  the  "smaller  the  fruit 
the  finer  the  qualityf,"  and  takes  viticulture  as  an  example. 
In  viticulture  this  is  certainly  not  true;  and  when  I  read 
the  statement  out  of  Flammant's  circular  to  some  of  the 
eminent  vit'culturists  of  France  and  elsewhere,  they  either 
laughed  or  said  "  he  is  a  fool,"  so  I  don't  think  the  argu- 
ment holds  for  olives.  In  spite  of  the  glowing  description 
of  the  Picholine  (for  sale  by  Flammam)  and  the  evils  of 
the  Mission  variety  as  he  sets  them  forth,  I  do  not  advise 
you  to  plant  it.  From  my  California  experience  and  Euro- 
pean observation,  I  think  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
make  to  plant  Picholines  instead  of  the  Missions.  The 
Mission  does  well  in  California,  as  is  proved  by  long  ex- 
periment; its  oil  is  bo:h  abundant  in  quantity  and  superior 
in  quality;  its  pits  are  usuallv  empty,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est troubles  in  making  fine,  delicately-flavored  oil  is  thus 
removed.  Why,  to-day,  at  all  the  oil  schools,  especially  in 
Italy,  and  the  large  oilmills,  one  and  all  are  trying  to  in- 
vent machines  for  crushing  the  fruit  wiihout  breaking  the 
pits.  When  I  tell  them  that  in  California  we  have  a  variety 
in  which  there  is  generally  no  kernel,  they  all  say,  "  Oh 
that  it  were  so  with  us  ! " 

Another  thing  I  was  struck  with  in  Europe,  and  that  is 
the  great  irregularity  of  the  crops.  The  Mission  is  without 
any  doubt  the  most  regular  bearer  I  have  ever  met  with. 
B. -sides  its  facility  of  adaptation,  its  great  recommendation 
is  t^e  delicacy  of  its  oil,  and  the  fruit  when  picked  is  very 
good.  To  speak  of  supplanting  what  you  know  to  be  good 
with  something  you  know  very  little  of,  and  that  little  rather 
doubtful  is  a  mistake  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think 
any  one  would  make,  especially  with  all  the  varieties  in  the 
world,  but  I  do  hope  that  the  people  of  California  will  not 
be  led  astray  by  the  publications  of  Mr.  Flammant,  and 
cut  down  the  Missions. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  unab'e  to  find  any  variety  that  re- 
sembles the  one  in  question  in  the  least  that  resists  the 
cold.  On  the  contrary,  all  come  from  the  hottest  parts  of 
the  region  de  I'olivier. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  Picholine  proper  (see  synonym') 
is  a  large,  fleshy  olive  grown  wholly  for  pickles,  its  oil  be- 
ing of  very  poor  quality,  and  very  small  in  quantity,  while 
none  of  the  savants  or  practiciens  ever  heard  of  a  Picholine 
of  small  fruit  grown  for  oil.  From  what  can  be  learned, 
the  California  Picholine  is  the  Dendiverdi,  a  variety  of  very 
secondary  importance  that  exists  on  sufferance  only.  S» 
far,  then,  as  the  question  of  supplanting  the  Mission  or 
other  varieties  goes,  it  would  seem  to  b*  an  act  of  folly. 

Arthur  P.  Hayne. 

[We  regret  the  sharpness  of  these  writings.    A  gentler 


tone  and  less  direct  accusation  would  have  served  the  pur- 
pose better.  However,  the  points  involved— to  wit,  the 
origin  and  value  of  the  Picholine— are  very  important  in 
this  State  and  are  legitimate  subjects  for  discussion. — Ed. 

Press  ] 

California  Olive  Oil  in  New  York. 

Not  long  since  the  R.  N.  Y.  expressed  a  doubt  about  the 
feasibility  or  possibility  of  buying  any  pure  olive  oil  for 
culinary  purposes,  owing  to  the  very  general  adulteration  of 
that  product  with  cotton  seed  oil  and  other  adulterants. 
Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Gardiner  &  Delafield,  this  city,  gave  us  a 
chance  to  sample  different  oils. 

"How  many  gallons  of  so  called  olive  oil  are  imported 
to  this  country  annuilly,"  said  The  Rural. 

"About  800,000.  Of  this  vast  quantity,  probably  200,000 
gallons  are  pure  and  the  remainder  more  or  less  adulter- 
ated.   At  least  that  is  a  conservative  estimate." 

'  Is  not  some  of  the  oil  that  is  pure  when  imported  adul- 
terated after  it  reaches  this  country  ?" 

"I  presume  it  is." 

"Well,  then,  if  600,000  gallons  of  adulterated  oil  are  im- 
ported, and  a  part  of  the  200.000  gallons  of  pure  oil  is 
adulterated  after  reaching  here,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
find  it  difficult  to  get  pure  olive  oil  1" 

'  Certainly  not,  and  I  am  heartily  with  you  in  your  ef- 
forts to  put  down  the  sale  of  adulterated  goods.  I  only  in- 
sist that  we  sell  only  pure  olive  oil,  unadulterated  oil.  Every 
invoice  is  tested  by  chemical  analysis  before  it  is  put  upon 
the  market." 

"Don't  you  think  the  consumption  of  oil  would  very 
largely  increase  if  the  genuine  article  were  more  easily  pro- 
cured ?'' 

"Without  a  doubt.  The  Americans  as  a  rule  are  not 
large  consumers  of  oil,  but  the  percentage  of  those  who  use 
it  is  growing.  The  Italians  are  the  largest  consumers. 
They  buy  it  by  the  gallon  and  use  it  as  freely  as  our  peo- 
ple use  butter  and  in  much  the  same  way." 

"Where  does  most  of  the  imported  oil  come  from  ?" 

"Probably  from  Leghorn,  Italy.  There  is  not  as  much 
French  oil  imported  as  Italian." 

"What  about  California  olive  oil?" 

"California  is  making  a  very  fine  oil,  but  as  yet  the  bulk 
of  it  is  consumed  at  home.  There  is  a  little  sold  in  New 
York  and  some  in  Chicago,  but  the  amount  Is  not  yet  g  eat. 
The  olive  growers  and  oil  makers  of  California  have  a  com- 
pact organization  and  hold  yearly  conventions.  They  have 
strenuous  laws  against  adulteration  and  do  not  attempt  to 
sell  their  oil  in  competition  with  oils  of  a  lower  grade. 
They  are  enabled  to  keep  up  the  price,  as  their  home  trade 
tikes  nearly  all  their  production.  Mr.  E'lwood  Cooper, 
formerly  a  large  olive  grower  and  the  founder  of  the  olive 
oil  trade  of  California,  says  there  is  more  pure  olive  oil  eat- 
en in  Santa  Barbara  than  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Would 
you  like  to  taste  some  of  the  oils  ?" 

The  Rural  man  thought  he  would  and  three  samples- 
were  set  before  him.  Two  were  of  Italian  oil  and  one  Cal- 
ifornia, and  all  were  unquestionibly  pure.  The  Californa 
oil  was  of  a  lighter  shade  than  the  Italian. 

"Well,  now  that  you  have  tasted  them,"  said  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner, "give  me  your  opinion  of  their  quality." 

"We  1,"  said  the  Rural  representative,  "They  are  all  good 
but  I  like  the  California  oil  best.  They  all  have  the  distinc- 
tive aroma  or  bouquet  of  the  genuine  article,  but  the  Cali- 
fornia oil  has  more  of  the  nutty  flavor  and  is  more  to  my 
taste.  It  is,  also,  seemingly  more  fruity  and  not  so 
greasy." 

"That  would  be  my  taste  also,"  said  he,  "but  it  is  not  yet 
the  taste  of  the  general  public.  Many  of  them  prefer  an  oil 
so  refined  and  filtered  that  it  has  lost  all  flavor  and  is 
simply  a  delicate,  rather  neutral  grease.  All  the  foreign 
oils  border  in  this  direction,  because  they  are  made  to  suit 
the  demand.  California  is  destined  to  become  a  great  pro- 
ducer of  olive  oil,  but  it  takes  time.  Meantime  we  must 
use  the  product  of  Italy  or  France — preferably  the  former." 
— Rural  New  Yorker. 


(She  ^lEisE). 


Gophers  and  Moles. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  of  interest  to  farmers  and 
fruit-growers  who  are  only  too  conversant  with  the  destruc- 
tion caused  by  the  pocket  gopher;  while  moles,  though 
useful  in  their  way,  are  constantly  irritating  the  owners  of 
lawns  and  gardens  by  piling  up  mounds  or  digging  under 
choice  plants. 

The  order,  Rodentia,  contains  mammals  which  have  the 
front  or  incisor  teeth  remarkably  developed  for  gnawing, 
while  the  canine  teeth  are  absent.  In  this  order  occur  the 
rats,  mice,  squirrels,  porcupines,  rabbits,  hares,  etc.,  and 
last  but  by  no  means  the  least,  the  gophers.  Of  this  go- 
pher family  there  are  several  genera  and  species.  We 
have  in  the  middle  States  a  little  fellow  called  the  13-lined 
gopher  (spermophilus  tridecem  lineatus),  and  also  the  gray 
gopher  (5.  beecheyi)  which  Is  so  common  on  the  coast,  and 
called  the  "ground  squirrel."  In  California  this  gopher  an- 
nually destroys  thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat.  The  pocket 
eopher  is  represented  by  many  different  species  in  North 
America,  but  the  one  we  have  to  especially  consider  is 
Thomomys  bulbivorous.  It  is  very  common  in  many  parts 
of  California  and  Oregon.  Its  front  teeth  are  strong  and 
chisel-like,  especially  adapted  for  gnawing.  On  the  sides 
of  the  face  are  capacious  cheek-pouches  which  give  the  an- 
imal its  name.  These  pouches  or  pockets  undoubtedly  of- 
fer a  means  of  transporting  its  food.  I  have  never  found 
absolute  proof  that  the  earth  was  placed  in  them,  though 
this  is  stated  by  some  one  to  be  the  case. 

The  depredations  of  this  pest  are  very  extensive.  They 
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are  especially  partial  to  the  tender  roots  of  fruit  trees,  and 
when  carrots,  potatoes  and  other  garden  truck  are  in  the 
ground,  it  is  impossible  to  tempt  them  with  poisoned  tid- 
bits since  they  find  attractive  food  in  varied  abundance. 

One  may  plainly  see  upon  whatever  any  rodent  has  been 
eating,  the  marks  of  the  chisel-like  teeth  referred  to 
above. 

MEANS  OF  KILLING  POCKET  GOPHERS. 

I  am  convinced  from  experiments  that  in  the  winter  sea- 
son when  the  root  crops  are  out  of  the  way  a  small  piece 
of  potato  into  which  powdered  strychnine  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  put  down  the  hole  will  kill  many.  Frequently 
the  fragment  of  potato  will  be  thrown  out  with  the  dirt,  but 
more  often  its  nonappearance  and  the  cessation  of  gopher 
work  indicates  that  the  poison  has  been  effective.  _ 

I  have  saturated  a  wad  of  cotton  half  the  size  of  ones 
fist  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  thrust  it  down  the  hole, 
and  closed  the  aperture  with  sod  and  earth.  This  remedy 
is  extensively  advertised  for  the  gray  gopher,  or  so-called 
ground  squirrel.  We  have  not  tested  it  upon  the  latter, 
and  lack  absolute  proof  of  its  efficiency  in  the  case  of  either 
pest.  This  agent  is  extremely  volatile,  and  if  used  in  por- 
ous and  comparatively  dry  soil  a  large  portion  of  the  gas 
would  doubtless  escape.  ,     .    ,  .    •  «• 

I  have  tried  the  sulphur  gun,  a  mechanical  device  for 
forcing  sulphur  fumes  into  the  burrow,  and  although  I  cannot 
positively  assert  that  it  killed  a  single  gopher,  it  has  cer- 
tainly stopped  their  digging,  and  may  have  killed  them. 

A  shot-gun  is  very  effective,  but  the  sportsmen  are  very 
likely  to  see  the  game  when  they  have  no  gun. 

We  have  specimens  of  all  the  gopher  traps  sent  to  the 
experiment  station  to  be  tested;  all  are  highly  spoken  of  (by 
the  manufacturers)  and  many  are  endorsed  by  persons  of 
high  authority.  Then  1  have  tried. trapping,  patiently  and 
carefully,  and  have  to  report  failure,  although  a  few  go- 
phers were  caught.  I  often  have  found  the  trap  covered 
with  diggings,  or,  perchance,  showing  on  their  points  a  few 
hairs  left  by  the  vigorous  Oregon  pest.  Traps  may  do  bet- 
ter in  California,  but  if  so,  the  Oregon  gopher  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff  than  his  brothers  to  the  south  of  us.  Recently 
a  gentleman  loaned  me  a  so-called  gopher-gun,  of  simple 
and  cheap  construction.  It  has  killed  every  gopher  for 
which  it  has  been  properly  set.  Certain  important  points 
are  to  be  observed  in  its  use.  The  wire,  or  trigger,  should 
have  the  point  covered  with  a  small  cork  or  a  b  t  of  wood 
which  will  receive  the  pressure  of  the  earth  when  pushed 
ahead  by  the  gopher.  The  covered  point  of  the  wire 
should  be  in  the  center  of  the  hole,  near,  but  not  on  the 
bottom,  that  it  may  be  perfectly  free  to  slip  backward. 
The  gun  is  discharged  by  a  percussion  cap.  A  very  small 
load  of  powder,  say  2  drachms,  and  of  shot,  '/i  oz.  (we  use 
No.  3)  is  sufficient.  Leave  the  hole  open.  The  gopher 
literally  commits  suicide  by  shooting  itself.  I  have  recent- 
ly purchased  a  new  gopher  and  mole  trap  which  is  said  to 
be  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  One  gentleman  reports 
having  killed  1 14  with  it  in  a  few  months. 

The  order  to  whi-^h  moles  and  shre»s  belong  is  called 
insectivora,  referring  to  their  insect-eating  habits. 
•  In  moles  the  snout  projects  some  distance  over  the 
mouth,  and  the  bones  of  the  fore  limbs  are  very  strong. 
The  especial  feature  of  the  skull  is  ihe  very  sharp-cutting 
and  uniform  te'th.  They  are  adapted  for  gnawing.  The 
mole  should  not  be  charged  with  eating  carrots  or  potatoes 
or  the  roots  of  plants.  The  teeth  marks  on  those  injured 
objects  are  plainly  those  of  the  rodent  tribe. 

In  a  number  of  moles'  stomachs  examined'no  vegetable 
food  was  found  all  contained  worms  or  grubs,  or  other  in- 
sect larvae.  In  a  few  I  have  personally  examined  this 
spring  I  found  nothing  but  earth  worms. 

But  one  says:  "I  know  moles  eat  my  peas,"  another 
says:  "I  have  found  moles  burrows  leading  through  my 
carrot  field  and  have  discovered  pieces  of  carrots  in  the 
burrows  plainly  gnawed."  This  may  be  true,  but  there  are 
species  of  meadow  mice  {genus  Arvicola)  which  are  known 
to  use  the  burrows  of  the  mole  for  an  easy  passage  to  their 
food,  and  these  are  probably  the  depredators.  As  for  moles 
eating  peas,  I  claim  that  they  are  befriending  us  by  de- 
stroing  insects  or  worms  near  the  peas,  and  if  the  gardener 
is  certain  that  the  peas  are  being  eaten,  then  he  must  lay 
the  charge  at  the  doors  of  another,  doubtless  some  member 
of  the  genus  Arvicola. 

It  is  true  moles  are  a  nuisance,  though  we  often  malign 
them,  forgetful  that  whi  e  they  are  burrowing  in  our  lawns 
they  are  in  search  of  grubs  which  injure  the  grass.  But 
man  having  decreed  that  moles  are  pests,  the  question 
arises,  how  are  we  to  combat  them? 

We  see  many  ridiculous  suggestions  in  agricultural  (?) 
papers  regarding  the  destruction  of  moles.  One  man  says, 
poisoned  corn,  another,  poisoned  potatoes,  and  another 
recommends  the  digging  of  deep  holes  through  their  bur- 
rows, into  which  they  will  fall  and  be  unable  to  extricate 
themselves. 

Regarding  poisoned  corn  or  any  vege'able  substance  to 
kill  moles,  I  say,  "You  cannot  do  it."  Further,  anyone  who 
has  been  a  witness  of  the  rapidity  with  which  a  mole  will 
burrow  out  of  sight,  will  put  no  faith  in  the  post-hole  theory. 
These  mistakes  have  doubtless  in  many  instances,  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  gophers  and  moles  had  been  con- 
founded. 

We  have  tried  a  number  of  remedies  for  moles  and  only 
one  proved  satisfactory.  The  sulphur  gun  mentioned 
above  has  been  used,  and  it  evidently  drives  them  away  for 
a  while,  and  one  may  possibly  kill  a  few  in  this  way,  but 
their  burrows  are  so  extensive  and  offer  so  many  opportu- 
nities for  the  escape  of  the  fumes  that  this  can  hardly  be 
claimed  as  a  remedy.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  not  effica- 
cious for  the  same  reason.  Sloles  are  very  apt  to  work 
early  in  the  morning,  between  5  and  7;  again,  about  noon; 
and  again,  about  3  or  4  in  the  afternoon;  and  we  have 
speared  a  number  by  thrusting  a  four-pronged  fork  through 
their  soft  mounds  at  the  moment  they  are  engaged  in 
throwing  them  up.  While  this  is  effective,  the  fact  that 
they  are  erratic  in  their  hours  of  work,  makes  watching  for 
them  a  rather  irksome  task.  I  sunk  a  five  gallon  tin  can  in 
course  of  runway,  (it  having  been  highly  reconun ended), 
and  covered  up  the  hole  with  a  board,  sod  and  earth,  but 


caught  no  moles.  I  have  used  the  various  traps,  but  with 
no  success,  with  one  exception. 

Of  the  moles  of  the  Un'ted  States  there  are  about  five 
species  but  these  do  not  diff2r  particularly  from  each  other 
in  essential  characteristics.  F.  L.  Washburn, 

State  Experiment  Station,  Corvalis,  Oregon. 


Wayside  Mail  Boxes  and  the  Ten-Block  System. 

Written  for  the  Rubai.  Peiss  by  A.  L.  Bancroft. 

The  ten-block  system  of  numbering  country  houses  was 
developed  and  announced  about  two  years  ago.  It  was 
fully  explained  in  numerous  papers  at  the  time.  It  has 
commended  itself  to  the  best  and  most  progressive  element 
among  the  people  having  rural  tastes  and  desiring  rural 
advancement  and  it  is  working  to  the  front. 

Contra  Costa  county,  in  whose  interests  it  was  worked 
out,  has  officially  adopted  it,  and  Post  master- General 
Wanamaker  has  become  interested  in  it,  in  connection  with 
free  rural  mail  delivery,  and  recommends  it  for  general 
adoption  throughout  the  country. 

Briefly  stated,  the  system  is  to  have  all  the  country  roads 
bear  distinctive  names.  The  roads  are  measured  and  each 
mile  is  divided  into  ten  imaginary  blocks,  having  a  frontage 
only,  upon  each  side  of  the  road,  of  528  feet  each.  Two 
numbers  are  assigned  to  each  block,  one  to  each  frontage; 
the  odd  ones  upon  the  left  and  the  even  ones  upon  the 
right.  All  houses  having  entrances  in  a  block  bear  the 
number  of  that  block.  When  there  are  more  entrances 
than  one  in  the  same  block,  which  will  rarely  occur,  the 
first  one  has  simply  the  block  number;  all  others  have  the 
same  number  followed  by  distinguishing  letters,  698,  698a, 
698b,  etc.  By  dividing  the  house  or  entrance  number  by 
two  and  pointing  oJT  one  decimal  the  distance  in  miles  and 
tenths  from  the  starting  point  of  the  road  is  given;  thus  698 
indicates  34.9  miles.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are 
numerous  and  great,  the  most  prominent  one  probably  be- 
ing that  is  permanent  This  has  been  shown  in  the  articles 
already  published,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
advantages  are  being  generally  recognized. 

In  connection  with  the  free  delivery  of  mail  matter  to 
country  residents,  a  feature  or  plan,  based  upon  the  ten- 
block  system,  is  here  outlined  and  offered  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  postal  authorities  and  the  public. 

For  the  country  postman  to  go  to  the  very  door  and  ring 
the  bell  of  every  house  for  which  he  may  have  mail  matter, 
over  a  section  containing  say  10  or  12  square  miles,  on 
some  trips  going  several  miles  off  his  direct  course  and  at 
others  not  doing  so,  must  certainly  require  too  much  time 
and  would  be  too  costly  to  be  practicable.  In  little  Eng- 
land, where  the  houses  are  closer  together  than  in  our 
newer  America,  it  is  somewhat  different.  If,  however, 
mail  roads  or  delivery  routes  could  be  established,  the 
postman  with  his  horse  and  cart  could  travel  over  20  or  30 
miles  of  them  daily,  rendering  the  service  over  the  same 
road  every  day  or  every  second  day,  and  deposit  the  mail 
in  mail  boxes  placed  along  the  road,  quite  satisfactory 
service  could  be  rendered,  which  would  be  of  great  benefit 
and  would  not  cost  too  much  when  the  residences  were 
reasonably  near  to  each  other. 

The  boxes  to  receive  the  incoming  mail  should  be  placed 
by  the  roadside  and  be  known  by  the  block  in  which 
located  and  be  so  marked,  and  letters,  etc.,  could  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  particular  box,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Geo.  Reed, 
Mail  Box  No.  41,  Granville  Way,  Walnut  Creek,  Cal., 
which  would  soon  become  abbreviated  to  M  .  B  41,  Gran- 
ville Way.  The  keys  for  each  mail  box  should  differ  from 
those  of  all  other  boxes  and  all  who  have  their  mail  ad- 
dressed to  a  box  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  duplicate  key 
through  the  postmaster  at  the  center  of  the  delivery  route. 
The  postman  himself  would  not  require  a  key.  The  boxes 
should  be  of  different  sizes  and  should  either  be  paid  for 
by  the  people  or  they  should  make  a  deposit  on  them  and 
be  responsible  for  their  safety.  They  should  be  p'aced  at 
all  crossroads  and  at  the  entrances  of  all  neighborhood 
roads,  or,  as  they  have  been  named  in  Contra  Costa, 
"  locals,"  and  at  other  points  along  the  route  where  they 
would  accommodate  a  number  of  families.  Neighbors 
living  off  the  mail  roads  could  arrange  among  themselves 
than  any  one  going  to  a  box  for  the  mail  should  also  bring 
all  the  mail  and  deliver  that  belonging  to  the  houses  which 
he  would  pasu  on  his  way  home  and  hold  that  for  those 
living  beyond  him.  or  they  might  take  turns  in  bringing 
the  mail  from  the  box  for  an  entire  neighborhood  and  thus 
establish,  as  it  were,  a  private  branch  of  the  main  delivery 
route. 

The  postman  as  he  passes  along  and  deposits  the  incom- 
ing mail  in  the  boxes  should  sound  a  bugle-call  which 
would  give  notice  to  all  within  hearing  that  the  mail  had 
been  delivered.  Notices  that  registered  letters  had  been 
received  could  be  placed  in  the  boxes  with  the  mail  matter, 
when  the  persons  so  notified  could  go  to  the  postoffi'-e  for 
them.  The  boxes  and  openings  should  be  large  enough  to 
receive  newspapers,  books  and  all  packages  which  are  al- 
lowed to  be  sent  through  the  miih;  or  the  top  might  have 
a  hinged  lid  which  the  postman's  key  would  unlock  for  the 
insertion  of  the  larger  packag:es.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
considered  better  to  have  the  incoming  mail  deposited  in 
the  box  only  by  means  of  the  lid  at  the  top,  and  have  only 
a  very  thin  opening  for  local  notes,  in  order  to  prevent 
possible  errors  with  the  outgoing  mail  ind  for  greater 
security. 

By  an  arrangement  of  the  service  in  this  way,  the  distance 
to  be  traveled  each  trip  by  the  country  postman  and  the 
service  to  be  rendered  would  be  uniform,  and  the  length  of 
time  required  to  make  the  trip  would  vary  only  with  the 
condition  of  the  roads  and  the  freedom  with  which  the 
horse  moved  along. 

Side  by  side  with  each  box  for  the  incoming  mail  should 
be  placed  one  for  the  receipt  of  the  outgoing  mail,  or  the 


two  be  combined  into  one  box.  The  postman  only  would 
have  a  key  to  these  boxes.  He  would  unlock  and  collect 
the  outgoing  mail  as  he  passed  along  the  mads  making  bis 
delivery  These  boxes  would  be  useful  among  neighbors , 
and  many  a  mile  of  travel  would  be  saved  by  depositing  in 
his  box  a  note  for  the  farmer  who  lives  a  mile  or  two  back 
in  the  hills. 

Some  of  the  important  points  of  difference  between  de- 
livering the  mail  at  the  door  or  depositing  it  in  the  wayside 
mail-boxes  are  these:  When  the  postman  on  one  trip 
takes  the  mail  for  one  hundred  families,  ninety-nine  trips 
are  saved  to  the  community,  and  a  great  public  economy 
is  thus  effected.  At  the  point  where  the  postman  leaves 
the  road  or  his  direct  route  and  goes  to  a  point,  whether 
it  is  distant  ten  rods  or  a  mile,  and  accomplishes  only  what 
a  trip  by  any  other  one  person  (even  a  child)  would  accom- 
plish, the  economy  feature  ends,  and  very  much  better 
service  would  be  rendered  by  the  postman  hurrying  along 
his  direct  route,  and  not  keep  the  people  farther  along 
waiting,  while  the  countryman  would  go  or  send  to  the 
roadside  for  his  mail.  By  this  plan  the  people  toward  the 
end  of  his  route  would  get  their  mail  earlier  and  with  much 
greater  regularity,  for  if  the  postman  (perhaps  several 
times  in  the  course  of  some  days)  was  obliged  to  go  off  his 
route  a  mile  or  more,  the  residents  would  not  know  withia 
an  hour  or  two  when  the  mail  should  reach  them. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  service  should  be  entirely 
free.  Boxes  or  drawers  at  the  postoffices  are  subject  to  a 
charge  for  rent.  The  Postoffice  Department  might  furnish 
the  wayside  mail-boxes  and  charge  a  rental  of  $1  a  quarter 
for  one  family  or  50  cents  a  quarter  for  each  family  having 
a  key  when  more  than  one  receives  their  mail  regularly  at 
the  same  box.  Or,  all  who  prefer  could  have  the  exclusive 
use  of  a  mail-box  by  paying  the  full  rent  for  it  when  it  could 
be  located  at  their  entrance  and  bear  the  same  number  as 
their  entrance,  in  some  cases  more  than  one  being  located 
in  the  same  block — 41  and  also  41a  Granville  Way,  for 
instance. 

Or,  if  this  service  was  arranged  by  the  country  people 
who  get  their  mail  at  the  same  or  neighboring  postoffices 
entirely  as  a  private  or  neighborhood  enterprise,  the  ex- 
penses need  not  be  burdensome.  If  one  man,  cart  and  two 
horses  alternating  each  day  could  travel  over  25  miles  of 
roads  in  one  direction  rendering  this  service,  and  on  al- 
ternate days  make  a  difierent  trip  of  the  same  length,  he 
would  thus  serve  50  miles  of  roads.  Upon  the  basis  of 
there  being,  on  an  average,  four  boxes  to  a  mile,  and  the 
payment  of  $1.50  per  box  per  quarter,  or  $6  per  year,  it 
would  make  a  revenue  to  the  postman  of  $100  per  month^ 
which  should  pay  him  fairly  well  for  his  time  and  for  hii 
horses  and  cart,  and  the  expenses  to  the  people  receivinf 
the  service  would  not  be  excessive. 

The  postman  might  also  act  as  expressman  upon  his  owa 
account,  making  purchases  and  doing  little  errands  which 
would  add  something  to  his  income  and  be  a  convenience 
to  the  country  people. 

The  request  for  the  bottle  of  horse  liniment  or  pair  of 
sheep  shears  wan'ed  could  be  written  out  and  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  envelope  addressed  to  the  postman,  which  en- 
velopes he  himself  would  furnish.  The  money  to  pay  for 
the  articles  wanted,  together  with  the  1 5  or  20  cents  for  the 
postman's  services,  could  also  be  placed  in  the  envelope 
and  be  deposited  in  the  outgoing  mail-box,  or  be  charged 
to  the  purchaser  by  the  dealer,  and  after  the  next  trip  he 
would  find  his  package  in  the  incoming  mail  box. 

One  of  the  San  Francisco  mail  collectors  informed  the 
writer  recently  that  between  6:40  A.  M  and  4:30  P.  M.  he 
drives  340  blocks  and  makes  about  200  stops  at  boxes. 
For  this  service  with  his  horse  and  cart  he  receives  $108 
per  month.  He  uses  regularly  but  one  horse,  but  the  poor 
old  fellow  looked  as  though  bis  mail  contract  was  too  heavy 
for  him.  The  collector  is  obliged  to  hire  a  second  horse 
occasionally,  so  that  his  net  earnings  are  but  about  $100  a 
month.  The  340  San  Francisco  city  blocks  would  prob- 
ably be  about  25  to  28  miles.  The  streets  are  paved,  but 
are  hilly.  In  the  country,  with  good  roads,  one  man,  cart 
and  two  good  horses  alternating  daily  should  serve  60  miles 
of  roads  every  second  day  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other. 

These  mail-roads  should  be  selected  with  two  objects  in 
view — one  to  locate  the  route  in  the  most  thickly-populated 
part  of  the  country  where  the  service  would  be  of  benefit  to 
the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  the  other  to  locate  them 
upon  the  most  important  through  roads,  for  the  influence 
of  the  mail  delivery  upon  the  roads  traveled  by  the  post- 
man must  certainly  be  to  make  them  the  very  best  in  all 
the  country.  Also,  if  free-mail  delivery  in  the  country 
should  be  conceded  only  where  the  roads  have  been 
named,  measured  and  blocked  off,  and  the  roadbeds  them- 
selves have  been  put  in  proper  condition,  it  would  be  a 
constant  and  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  good  roads,  ai 
as  well  as  rural  progress  from  one  extent  of  the  country  to 
the  other. 

Aloha  Farm,  41a  Granville  Way,  Walnut  Creek,  Contra 

Costa  Co. 


<She  JgCpiARY. 


Bees  and  Honey. 

There  is  but  very  little  honey  reported  upon  the  market 
this  year,  either  in  comb  or  extracted.  It  would  seem  that 
if  there  is  as  much  adulterated  or  imitation  honey  made  a» 
some  people  would  have  us  believe,  the  manufacturers  of  it 
would  keep  the  market  well  supplied. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  American  Beekeep- 
ers' Association,  Prof.  Lintner,  State  entomologist  of  New 
York,  said  that  there  was  as  yet  no  conclusive  proof  that 
spraying  wiih  arsenic  killed  any  bees.  . 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Beekeepers'  Association, 
the  president  claimed  that  nearly  500000  pounds  of  honey 
are  now  annually  produced  in  that  province,  and  that  they 
were  furnishing  a  wholesome,  cheap  food,  not  a  luxury,  as 
there  is  more  nutriment  in  one  pound  of  honey  than  in 
five  pounds  of  fat  pork.    He  has  kept  from  10  to  150  col- 
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onies,  and  his  average  is  about  50  pounds  to  a  colony, 
though  he  has  taken  100  pounds.  He  winters  his  bees  in 
the  cellar,  and  the  average  loss  of  colonies  is  from  two  to 
five  per  cent. 

The  Foul  Brood  Inspector  of  Ontario  reported  visiting 
197  apiaries,  and  though  there  must  have  been  over  1000 
cases  of  foul  brood,  but  did  not  examine  all  hives  where  he 
found  the  disease,  simply  instructing  the  owners  how  to 
treat  it.  Where  he  examined  them  a  second  time,  was  gen- 
erally well  pleased  with  the  success  in  ending  it,  but  had  to 
have  six  hives  burned. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ontario  passed  an  act  last 
spring,  which  provides  that  no  person,  in  spraying  or 
sprinkling  Jruit  trees  in  full  bloom,  shall  use  "any  mixture 
containing  Paris  green  or  any  other  poisonous  mixture  in- 
jurious to  bees."  The  evidence  taken  was  strong  in  advo- 
cacy of  the  idea  that  such  spraying  would  kill  bees,  though 
no  one  was  sure  of  it,  and  also  that  just  after  the  petals  of 
the  blossoms  fall  would  be  quite  as  effectual  in  destroying 
insects. 

Prof.  Cook  in  Bee  Culture  protests  against  spraying  trees 
with  arsenical  poisons  while  they  are  in  bloom,  and  says 
serious  losses  of  colonics  and  brood  have  occurred  in  some 
cases  in  Michigan  and  Illinois. 

A  writer  in  the  Bee-Keeper's  Guide  says  that  he  thinks 
his  bees  need  salt  as  much  as  the  horses,  hogs  or  cattle, 
and  he  keeps  a  supply  of  water  that  has  been  slightly  salted 
near  them,  and  they  prefer  it  to  fresh  water. 

Cuban  honey  comes  to  the  United  States  without  duly. 
It  is  of  fine  quality,  and  American  honey  producers  have 
filed  a  protest  against  the  free  entry  with  the  state  depart- 
ment.— Cultivator. 


©HE  JStoCK  "^AI^D. 


The  "Show  Condition"  in  Live  Stock. 

To  THE  Editor: — Mr.  Jas.  M.  Hunter,  of  Bakersfield, 
takes  exception  to  some  of  my  comments  on  the  cattle  at 
the  State  Fair,  especially  in  regard  to  the  condition. 

I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  principal  advocated 
by  him  in  regard  to  pampered  show  stock,  never  having 
been  an  advocate  of  that  system  of  excessive  feeding,  which 
is  enfeebling  in  its  effects  upon  nature.  All  who  go  to  the 
the  fairs  to  see  the  live  stock,  however,  expect  to  see  show 
cattle  in  show  condition,  which  need  not  mean  that  a  beast 
be  uselessly  fat.  Mr.  Hunter  does  not  say  that  he  was  at 
the  State  Fair;  if  he  was  he  would  not  see  any  excessively 
fat  Shorthorns,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  sweepstakes  bull, 
which  I  think  has  been  overdone,  probably  not  to  the  im- 
pairing of  his  constitution,  yet,  somehow,  he  shows  a  want 
of  that  activity  in  his  movements,  which  one  likes  to  see  in 
a  bull  that  is  being  kept  at  the  head  of  a  herd. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  rule  in  regard  to  excessive  fatness, 
that  Mr.  Hunter  refers  to,  but  whether  it  has  ever  really 
been  put  in  force  at  any  of  the  principal  shows  or  not,  I 
cannot  say.  I  do  know,  however,  that  in  California  the 
fattest  animals  have  generally  taken  the  premiums,  shape 
and  other  things  being  equal,  and  it  is  probably  so  with 
beef  breeds,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  world  over. 

The  rule  in  itself  is  all  very  well,  and  if  it  could  be  en- 
forced wou'd  do  good,  but  the  great  difflculty  with  regard  to 
it  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  be,  where  to  draw  the  line  be- 
twef  n  fatness  and  excessive  fatness,  and  who  is  to  do  it  ? 

The  discrimination,  should  any  be  thought  expedient, 
will  rest  with  the  appointed  committees  of  award,  unless 
special  committees  are  purposely  appointed. 

That  much  has  been  done  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
some  breeds  of  cattle  by  people  buying  pampered  animals 
and  failing  to  keep  up  the  high-feeding,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt.  In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  unfair  to  lay  all  the 
blame  on  the  breed.  If  peop'e  buy  hothouse  plants  they 
are  expected  to  keep  them  in  hothouses,  which,  both  in 
principal  and  in  practice,  applies  with  equal  force  to  ani- 
mals. 

In  saying  that  Mr.  Hill's  Lucerne  Duke  was  not  in  show 
condition  and  that  he  had  evidently  come  right  off  the  lu- 
cerne pasture  was  not  said  with  any  idea  of  detracting 
from  the  merits  of  the  bull,  and  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  anyone  would  construe  it  in  that  way.  For 
certain  reasons,  connected  with  the  breeding  of  the  bull,  I 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  much,  therefore  I  contented 
myself  with  stating  what  I  personally  knew  to  be  a  fact, 
and  one  that  sitands  rather  to  the  credit  of  the  animal  than 
otherwise. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  left  unnoticed,  some  may  think 
unjustly,  the  same  owner's  Fidget  8th,  one  of  the  best  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  useful-looking  Shorthorn  cow  on 
the  ground.  She,  too,  had  come  off  the  lucerne  pasture. 
Her  condition  was  good;  in  size,  shape  and  style,  if  you 
please,  she  was  equal  to  any,  and  what  is  not  of  le<is  im- 
portance, she  carried  one  of  the  best-shaped  udders  I  have 
ever  seen.  This  cow  was  exhibited  in  the  class  of  three- 
year-old  cows,  but  was  not  even  looked  at  by  the  judges, 
though  among  onlookers,  during  the  second  week  of  the 
fair,  she  hid  more  admirers  than  any  other  cow  on  the 
ground,  these  being  attracted  by  her  beautiful  head  and 
sweet  countenance,  short  legs  and  well-rounded  ribs,  broad, 
square  hind  quarters  and  thighs,  the  latter  being  well  and 
squarely  filled  in  with  her  splendid  bag  of  milk,  which 
made  itself  felt  in  the  Shorthorn  milking  test. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  feeding  and  condition,  I  copy 
a  paragraph  from  my  report  of  the  Petaluma  fair,  which,  I 
think,  cleariy  defines  my  position  in  regard  to  the  matter: 

Thus  it  is  with  aniraals  that  have  for  some  generations  been  de- 
pendent on  having  food  provided  for  them,  it  becomes  a  fixed  habit 
in  the  breed,  whatever  it  is,  therefore,  those  who  buy  ^ood,  well-bred 
cattle  of  any  breed,  that  have  ibis  habit  bred  into  them,  should,  by 
careful  selection  in  breeding,  and  generous  keep,  (not  pampering,  as 
for  obesity)  endeavor  to  maintain  that  habit.  It  is  a  profitable  one, 
in  that  it  gives  a  good  return  for  food  consumed,  which  is  the  end 
aimed  for  by  all  good  breeders. 

Now  I  hold  to  the  theory,  which  is  proved  good  by  prac- 
tice, that  good  pasture  on  good  lapd  is  th^  cheapest  ant) 


best  food  for  growing  up  a  strong,  useful  and  healthy  race 
of  cattle;  but  there  are  few  places  where  the  pasturage  is  so 
good  all  the  year  round  that  it  does  not  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  some  sort  of  hand-feeding,  if  it  be  nothing  more 
than  good  hay,  to  keep  the  cattle  in  a  thrifty  and  growing 
condition  the  year  round.  The  continuous  growth  of  ani- 
mals with  a  steady  gain  in  weight,  from  birth  onward,  is 
the  breeder's  main  stay.  By  feeding  with  this  object  in 
view  only  can  he  make  a  success  of  bringing  animals  to 
early  maturity  for  the  butcher,  while  a  steady  and  vigorous 
growth  in  young  cattle  intended  for  the  dairy  will  bring 
them  into  profit  a  year  earlier  than  is  the  case  with  young 
stock  that  are  allowed  to  lose  in  winter  the  flesh  they  have 
gained  in  the  preceding  summer,  which  is  very  often  the 
case  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  in  which  farm  or 
dairy  stock  is  wintered. 

We  sometimes  hear  people  say  cattle  can  be  judged 
better  when  in  low  condition;  "one  can  see  the  frame  bet- 
ter," which  is  true  enough.  He  can  also  discern  between 
a  coarse-boned  and  a  fine-boned  beast,  along  with  certain 
indications  of  thriving  qualities,  judging  of  these  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  hair  and  handling,  which,  if  soft  and  pliable, 
with  the  addition  of  a  placid,  contented  look  in  the  eye, 
may  generally  be  depended  upon  as  signs  of  thrift  and 
well-doing  in  an  animal.  These  will  for  the  most  part  be 
found  in  the  finer-boned  animals  as  it  is  very  rarely  that  a 
coarse-boned  one  is  a  profitable  feeder. 

With  a  lean  animal  it  is  something  of  guess  work 
as  towhat  it  is  likely  to  do  to  say  nothing  of 
what  it  will  do  in  the  way  of  taking  on  flesh, 
but  with  one  that  is  fairly  fat,  and  if  ripe  for  the 
butcher  so  much  the  better  for  the  purpose,  one  can 
tell  what  it  hasdone,  and  see  how  the  flesh  is 
laid  on  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  judge  of  the  quality 
by  the  way  itis  put  on.  If  the  thighs  are  thick  and 
heavy,  the  loin  and  ribs  well  and  evenly  covered,  the 
crops  or  chine  broad  across,  with  a  good  heart  girth  below 
it,  making  that  part  as  nearly  circular  as  it  is  possible  for 
it  to  be  in  an  animal  with  flesh  distributed  evenly  and 
smoothly  over  the  whole  carcass,  then  we  know  there  is  a 
good  butcher's  beast,  whereof  the  flesh  is  witness. 

We  see  what  the  animal  has  done  and  by  that  may  form 
an  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  other  animals  of  the  same 
blood  and  breeding.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do  when  we 
go  to  a  cattle  show  where  we  expect  to  see  a  gathering  of 
the  choicest  cattle  of  the  country.  We  want  the  breeders 
to  let  us  see  what  some  members  of  their  herds  are  capable 
of  doing  in  the  way  of  making  a  profitable  carcass  of  edible 
meat,  without  grossness  at  as  early  an  age  as  is  compatible 
with  the  production  of  good  beef 

Early  maturity  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  these  times  of 
low  prices  for  it  is  well-known  amongst  practical  feeders 
that  the  cost  per  pound  increases  with  the  age  of  the  ani- 
mal. 

Let  us  have  better  cattle  if  fewer  of  them.  Better  stock 
means  better  feeding,  and  vice  versa. 

Your  Own  Correspondent. 


IUhe  J)/*iry. 


Regulation  of  City  Milk  Trade. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  San  Jose  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Dr.  E.  A.  Clark  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Milk,"  as 
follows:  "In  obedience  to  your  request  to  prepare  a  paper 
in  reference  to  the  milk-supply  for  this  city,  the  following  is 
respectfully  submitted:  I  have  had  no  time  or  opportunity 
to  consult  authorities  or  statistics  and,  therefore,  simply 
present  a  few  plain  statements.  Milk  is  one  of  the  most 
important  foods.  It  is  a  necessity  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 
It  enters  every  household,  is  on  every  table  and  is  used  by 
nearly  every  human  being  in  civilized  life. 

"  Milk  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  all  electrical  and  mete- 
orological changes.  It  absorbs  with  great  avidity  all  ill 
smelling  odors,  all  impurities  brought  near  it,  and  thus  be- 
comes a  powerful  factor  in  conveying  and  spreading  disease. 
Many  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  directly  and 
indubitably  traced  to  milk  from  cows  which  drank  from 
water  poisoned  with  human  dejecta,  which  contained  the 
typhoid-fever  bacteria  from  typhoid  patients.  It  has  thus 
been  shown  that  the  exciting  poison  of  at  least  one  disease 
can  be  conveyed  through  the  system  of  the  cow  to  her  milk 
and  cause  disease  in  human  subjects.  This  demonstrates 
that  danger  to  consumers  of  milk  lurks,  not  only  in  impur- 
ities near  to  milk  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  but  also 
in  the  very  food  and  drink  which  constitute  her  pabulum. 

"  What  do  these  facts  teach  us  ?  Certainly  the  lesson  is 
easy  and  simple.  The  utmost  care  and  caution  should  be 
used  in  preserving  this  universal  article  of  the  people's  food 
from  all  sources  of  contamination. 

"  How  shall  this  be  done  ?  Shall  we  continue  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  those  alone  whose  pecuniary  in- 
terest it  is  to  make  the  most  money  from  the  least  outlay 
of  labor  or  expense.'  Not  only  is  milk  subject  to  contam 
ination  from  the  (ood  and  drink  of  the  cow  and  from  prox- 
imity to  impurities  which  may  be  absorbed  by  it,  but  we  all 
know  that  it  is  frequently  adulterated,  in  fact  almost  manu- 
factured outright.  The  very  water  with  which  it  is  often 
diluted  may  come  from  some  impure  source  and  poison 
whole  families,  to  say  nothing  about  drugs  and  mixtures 
used  to  simulate  genuine  milk. 

"  What  then  does  common  prudence  point  out  as  a  public 
necessity  ?  The  county  and  city  authorities  should  estab- 
lish a  most  thorough  and  rieid  system  of  inspection  of  all 
dairies  which  supply  milk  for  our  city  and  suburbs.  Every 
place  where  milk  is  handled  or  kept  should  be  absolutely 
clean  and  pure.  The  sources  of  water-supply  should  be 
thoroughly  examined  from  time  to  time.  The  food  given 
to  milch  cows  should  be  subject  tu  rigid  inspection.  Sam- 
ples of  milk  should  be  frequently  analyzed.  None  of  these 
examinations  should  be  made  at  particular  times,  but  at 
unexpected  and  irregular  intervals. 

"  There  should  be  some  kind  of  permit  or  license  issued 


to  those  engaged  in  the  milk  business — of  course,  with 
very  little  cost  to  them — without  which  no  one  could  engage 
in  it.  When  any  one  is  found  to  be  diluting  or  adulterating 
milk,  or  permitting  the  use  of  impure  water  or  food  for 
milch  cows,  their  right  to  vend  milk  should  be  taken  from 
them.  I  am  not,  in  this  short  paper,  attempting  to  enter 
into  details,  only  briefly  trying  to  indicate  a  general  policy. 
Next  year  we  may  be  visited  by  the  Asiatic  cholera.  We 
should  use  every  reasonable  precaution  to  avoid  this  scourge 
as  well  as  all  other  diseases.  If  any  legislation  is  needed 
to  give  our  county  and  city  authorities  the  necessary  power 
in  this  matter  it  should  be  procured  at  the  next  session  of 
our  legislatiire.    This  is  a  very  important  matter. 

"  There  is  a  constantly-growing  complaint  in  all  our 
large  cities  about  milk  impurities  and  consequent  danger 
to  the  health  of  all  classes,  but  especially  to  the  children. 
Our  city  is  steadily  and  rapidly  assuming  the  proportions 
of  a  large  inland  metropolis.  Shall  we  not  now  take  steps 
to  protect  our  children  from  disease  and  death  ?  With 
cleanliness  at  home,  clean  streets,  well-flushed  severs,  pure 
water,  pure  milk  and  other  food  we  can  snap  our  fingers  in 
the  face  of  all  zymotic  diseases  and  go  steadily  on  our  way 
rejoicing  in  good  health,  the  necessary  basis  of  all  human 
happiness." 

Dairy  Notes. 

The  sooner  the  milk  is  strained  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  udder,  the  better  the  proportion  of  cream  obtained,  and 
the  better  the  cow  is  for  butter  purposes  the  more  impor- 
tant this  becomes. 

Those  who  like  sweet-cream  butter  are  usually  willing  to 
pay  a  fancy  price  for  it,  but  it  does  not  possess  the  keeping 
qualities  of  butter  from  well-ripened  cream,  and  should  be 
quickly  sold  and  quickly  consumed. 

The  dairyman  who  makes  good  butter  should  never  send 
out  any  without  putting  his  name  upon  the  package.  At 
first  the  butter  will  give  him  a  good  reputation,  and  after  a 
while  his  name  will  recommend  the  butter.  But  he  must 
be  careful  to  have  all  that  he  marks  up  to  his  usual 
standard,  and  sell  all  that  which  is  a  little  "  oflf  "  in  flavor 
or  other  qualities  for  what  it  will  bring  without  the  name. 

Milk  that  contains  13  per  cent  of  solids  is  called  rich 
milk,  but  if  a  very  large  part  of  these  solids  came  from  the 
outside  of  the  cow  or  from  the  stable  floor,  we  should  call 
it  "  too  rich  for  our  blood,"  and  take  a  thinner  article. 

An  exchange  says  that  "  three  beef  animals  can  be 
grown  and  disposed  of  while  one  butter  animal  is  being 
fully  developed,"  which  is  true,  as  good  steers  can  be  fitted 
for  market  at  two  years  old,  while  the  butter  cow  seldom 
reaches  her  best  until  at  least  six  years  old,  although  she 
may  have  been  paying  her  keeping  for  at  least  three  years 
before  thaf  But  after  that  age  it  takes  no  more  to  make 
300  pounds  of  25-cent  butter  than  it  does  to  make  the  same 
amount  of  four-cent  beef.  There  is  where  the  profit  of  the 
butter  animals  comes  in,  or  should  do  so  if  rightly  man- 
aged. 

Some  of  the  agricultural  writers  are  advising  the  farmers 
now  to  "  cull  out  and  sell  all  animals  that  it  will  not  pay  to 
grain  feed,"  but  we  believe  it  will  pay  to  grain  feed  the 
animals  fit  for  food,  no  matter  how  old,  if  they  are  healthy 
and  thrifty.  If  we  had  one  that  we  thought  it  would  not 
pay  to  give  grain  to  before  selling,  we  should  prefer  to  sell 
it  to  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  or  dealers  in  dead  animals 
than  to  a  brother  farmer,  Unless  we  had  a  spite  against 
him  on  account  of  some  previous  trade,  and  wanted  to  get 
even.  That  would  be  wicked,  we  know,  but  revenge  is 
sweet. 

If  the  man  who  raises  his  own  heifer  calves  does  not 
have  good  cows,  it  is  his  own  fault  usually. 

Poor  butter  requires  a  good  salesman  to  dispose  of  it, 
but  good  butter  will  find  a  market  for  itself.  A  breeder  of 
high-class  dairy  cows  lately  set  prices  upon  some  of  his 
surplus  stock,  but  before  the  buyer  accepted  his  ofller  he 
was  induced  to  have  the  milk  product  analyzed.  The  re- 
sult astonished  him  and  led  to  a  complete  revision  of 
prices.  One  seven-year-old  cow  which  he  had  placed  at  a 
low  price  was  found  capable  of  yielding  16  pounds  of  butter 
a  week,  and  another  cow  gave  him  a  similar  surprise, 
while  one  that  he  thought  more  valuable  than  either  could 
not  yield  seven  pounds  a  week.  Test  them  before  buying 
or  selling. — Cultivator. 


A  Rich  Frnit  Section. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  15,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — One  of  the  richest  fruit  sections  in 
the  State  is  the  locality  surrounding  Hanford,  Tulare 
county.  Its  raisins  are  famous;  its  peaches,  pears  and,  in- 
deed, all  kinds  of  fruit,  are  superlative  in  beauty,  size  and 
richness  of  flavor,  and  command  the  highest  prices  at  home 
and  abroad.  On  the  Templeton  vineyard,  near  Hanford, 
Mr.  H.  P.  Thornton,  one  of  the  owners,  picked  a  bunch  of 
grapes  last  month  which  tipped  the  scales  at  five  pounds, 
they  were  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  variety,  and  he  has  had 
the  cluster  carefully  preserved  and  will  exhibit  them  at  the 
World's  Fair  next  year.  The  grapes  here  grow  to  large 
size,  some  measuring  over  three  inches  in  circumference. 
Three  peaches  were  picked  by  Mr.  Thornton  the  other  day 
from  three-year-old  trees,  ranging  in  weight  from  17  to  19 
ounces  each.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  California  is  proud 
of  her  fruit  interests,  with  such  a  showing?  Visitor. 

The  San  Francisco  lumbermen  interested  in  controlling 
the  cargo  output  of  the  coast  have  prepared  a  schedule  of 
the  amount  of  lumber  each  mill  may  cut  under  the  pool 
arrangement.  The  schedule  is  based  upon  the  output  of 
1891,  and  is  unsatisfactory  to  most  of  the  small  millowners, 
who  may  be  subsidized,  although  it  is  not  the  plan  now  to 
subsidize  mills.  The  new  schediile,  if  made,  may,  instead 
of  subsidizing,  increase  the  output  of  small  mills.  It  is 
held  that  $9  per  1000  can  be  secured  just  as  readily  as  $7 
per  1000,  if  the  output  can  be  controlled. 

The  Petaluma  silk  factory  buildings  have  been  com- 
pleted. 
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October  22, 1892. 


IIIhE  J^OJVIE  QlRSbE. 


The  Mesopotamian  Well. 

GEN.  XXIV. 

Written  for  the  Ecbai.  prms  by  Lillian  H.  Shuby. 

I  will  tell  you  a  beautiful  story, 

A  slory  so  very  old; 
You'll  say  you  have  beard  it  a  thousand  times 

As  soon  as  my  story's  told. 

Way  down  in  Mesopotamia. 

Where  the  walls  of  Haran  stood. 
There  lived  the  Syrian  household 

Of  Bethuel  and  Laban  good. 

Within  the  city's  protection 
Their  home  was  roomy  and  large; 

With  room  for  the  friendly  traveler, 
For  his  t>easts  and  men  in  charge. 

And  the  light  and  joy  of  that  household 

Was  one  who  was  very  fair, — 
The  kind-hearted  daughter  of  Betbufl, 

With  braided  and  shining  hair. 

She  was  wont  to  go  at  evenii.g 

With  the  women  strong  and  tall, 
Who  went  to  the  well  lor  water. 

Outside  of  the  city's  wall. 

One  night,  with  her  pitcher  brimming, 

Up  from  the  well's  deep  pool, 
She  bore  on  her  head,  upbalanced, 

Her  burden,  fresh  and  cool. 

And,  lol    By  the  well  there  wailed 

A  stranger  of  lordly  grace 
With  servants,  and  camels,  loaded. 

That  knelt  at  the  drinking  place. 

And  the  stranger  ran  to  meet  her, 
And  said,  "  Let  me  drink,  I  pray  ?  " 

She  lowered  her  pitcher  kindly, 

"Tbou'rt  welcome,  my  lord,  this  day." 

Then  she  hasted  and  emptied  her  pitcher, 
"Thy  beasts,  I  will  draw  for  them;" 

And  she  basted  and  ran  to  the  water 
And  drew  for  the  camels  ten. 

And  th?  stranger  marveled  greatly. 

For  he  was  seeking  there 
Just  such  a  maid  of  the  Syrian  bouse, 

And  she  was  his  answered  prayer. 

He  said,  as  he  placed  on  her  brow  and  hands 

The  golden  tokens  bright, 
"  Whose  daughter  art  thou,  I  pray  thee  ? 

I  would  lodge  at  thy  house  to-night." 

Then  the  maiden  ran  to  her  mother's  bouse, 

With  the  jewel  on  her  head, 
And  showed  them  her  golden  bracelet. 

Then  her  brother  came  and  said 

To  the  man,  "Come  in,  thou  blessed  stranger, 

Wherefore  standst  thou  here? 
We  have  room  and  straw  for  thy  camels, 

We  will  give  thee  friendly  cheer." 

They  came  and  ungirded  the  camels, 
And  water  was  brought  for  their  feet, 

And  they  of  the  household  hurried 
And  placed  them  meat  to  eat. 

"  Nay,  I  will  not  eat,"  said  the  stranger. 
When  the  food  they  gently  pressed, 

"Till  I  do  my  master's  bidding; 
For  ray  master  is  greatly  blessed, — 

For  the  Lord  hath  given  him  servants 

And  silver  and  gold,  and  all 
The  flacks  and  gold  and  servants 

To  Isaac,  bis  son,  will  fall. 

/  am  Abraham's  servant. 

And  he  has  made  me  swear 
To  bring  him  a  maid  from  his  father's  bouse, 

A  wile  for  bis  son  and  heir. 

Thou  art  my  master's  kinsmen, 

And  this  is  the  maiden  fair, 
Who  gave  me  to  drink  and  my  camels 

In  answer  to  my  prayer. 

Now,  deal  with  me  kindly  and  truly 

And  ray  labor  of  love  is  done. 
Will  ye  give  me  this  lovely  maiden 

For  a  wife  to  my  master's  son  ?" 

And  they  said,  "As  the  Lord  hath  spoken 

And  brought  thee  to  this  place;" 
Then  Abraham's  servant  worshiped 

And  bowed  himself  on  his  face. 

And  he  took  from  the  camel's  burden 

Silver  and  jewels  rare; 
Raiments  and  precious  treasure 

He  gave  to  the  maiden  fair. 

So  her  kindred  kissed  and  blessed  her 

At  the  early  dawn  of  day; 
And,  her  nurse  and  dimsels  with  ber. 

She  rode  with  the  man  away. 

This  is  the  pretty  story 

The  dear  old  pages  tell. 
Of  Retiekah,  the  Syrian  maiden. 

At  the  Mesopotamian  well. 


California  Poppies. 

Beside  the  sea,  above,  below 

The  wrinkled  sun-burnt  cragi  that  bar 

The  ocean's  onset  like  a  foe. 

And  wild  as  wind  and  waters  are. 

The  careless  yellow  poppies  grow. 

As  tremulous  as  stars  that  glow 
In  fairer  fields  of  light  afar, 
Cliff-born,  but  beautiful,  they  blow 
Beside  the  sea. 

O'er  many  a  rain-worn  rent  and  scar 
Their  rootlets  tenderly  they  throw. 
Nor  storm  nor  solitude  may  mar. 
Nor  mists  that  wander  to  and  fro. 
The  freedom  that  the  poppies  know 
Beside  the  sea  I 

—Martha  T.  Tyler  in  S;pt.  Lippincott's. 


Mrs.  Lander's  Property. 

Written  for  the  Bubal  Pbbss  by  M.  fvismt.. 

{Continued  from  last  week  ] 

Mrs.  Landers  and  Joe  were  late  in  rising 
next  morning,  for  they  had  slept  li.tle  over 
their  scare.  When  the  breakfast  work  was 
over  they  set  about  securing  their  valuables 
as  best  they  could.  Then  came  the  house. 
The  back  door  was  fastened  and  wedged  so 
that  no  one  could  shake  it;  the  door  leading 
to  the  diningroom  was  locked  and  the  key 
tied  to  the  knob,  that  it  might  not  be  pushed 
out  and  the  door  opened  by  any  false  con- 
trivance; the  other  inside  doors  and  windows 
were  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  but  instead 
of  tying  the  keys  to  the  knobs  they  were 
taken  out  and  the  keyholes  stuffed  with 
putty,  which  Mrs.  Landers  said,  "  would 
sorter  confound  their  wits,  if  they  did  get 
in."  Lastly  came  the  "  big  front  door  "  and 
the  gate;  if  it  were  possible  to  exert  greater 
ingenuity  upon  these  chief  avenues  of  exit 
and  extrance,  it  was  done. 

Mrs.  Haply  had  arranged  that  Mrs.  Lan- 
ders and  Joe  should  take  lunch  with  them  at 
twelve,  and  by  half  past  eleven  they  stood  on 
the  veranda  waiting  for  Rufus  who  was  com- 
ing in  their  carriage  to  take  them  to  the 
Haply  mansion. 

"  I  say,  Joe,  don't  you  think  Rufus  and 
Haply  is  about  the  softest  and  most  triflin' 
combination  of  names  that  were  ever  j'ined 
together?  I  do,  an'  when  I  think  of 'em 
long,  they  make  me  sicker'n  weak  coffee  I  " 

"  Ma,"  says  Joe  very  quietly,  "  I  can  im- 
agine circumstances  and  events  that  would 
cause  you  to  think  more  of  the  man  and  less 
of  the  name;  suppose,  for  instance,  that  I 
was  happily  married,  and — " 

''Yes;  then  it  is  again  the  very  thing  I 
knew,  and  that  miserable,  shiftless  name. 
Thank  the  saints  and  prophets,  your  pa 
didn't  give  me  a  name  that  my  darter  can 
pun  on.    Never  in  all  my  life — " 

What  it  was  we  shall  never  know,  for  at 
that  minute  Rufus  drove  up  with  a  splendid 
span  of  black  steeds  which  Mrs.  Landers 
said  "jus'  matched  the  driver,"  but  the  sight 
of  which  always  softened  Mrs.  Lander's 
heart,  for  she  declared  they  reminded  her  of 
the  time  "  when  John  was  a  livin'  and  Joe  a 
a  little  gal." 

On  the  way  up  town,  Mrs.  Landers  talked 
more  to  Rufus  than  was  her  wont;  she  even 
told  him  what  she  saw  at  the  window  last 
evening,  and  gave  him  her  opinion,  in  full, 
of  circus  men,  to  all  of  which  Rufus  was  so 
attentive  that  Mrs.  Landers  was  quite  happy 
and  did  not  seem  to  remember  that  it  was 
the  first  time  she  had  permitted  herself  to 
more  than  pass  the  time  of  day  with  him  in 
years. 

"  Mrs.  Landers,"  ventured  Rufus,  "Joe 
has  been  taxing  my  credulity  severely  by 
telling  me  that  you  never  before  went  to  a  I 
circus.    Is  it  true  ?" 

"  Mr.  Haply,  it  is;  and  I'm  of  a  mind 
that  I  oughter  be  in  better  business  to  day 
than  breakin'  so  honer'ble  record  in  my  old 
age." 

"  Why,  ma,  there  is  nothing  dishonorable 
in  the  performances  at  a  circus.  I'm  sure 
you  will  be  be  enchanted,  and  will  not  be- 
lieve your  eyes  again  for  one  month,  at 
least." 

"  Neither  do  I  believe,  nor  never  will, 
them  flarin'  billposters  with  their  antiluvian 
animils  an' outlandish  womin  !  Then,  there's 
that  ere  Sheby  and  Sol'mon  affair  !  Talk  to 
me  about  the  wisest  man  a  holdin'  up  an  in- 
faiicy  by  the  heels  when  he'd  know  sich 
doin's  would  cause  appoplexic  of  the  brain  ! 
But  now  that  I've  got  started,  I'm  goin'  to 
the  circus  jus'  the  same." 

A  few  words  about  the  Haplys  may  be  in 
order  here.  The  two  families  came  to  Cali- 
fornia together.  Both  were  wealthy  at  the 
time,  but  Mr.  Landers  lost  almost  his  entire 
fortune  in  the  mines  in  less  than  ten  years 
and  dying  soon  after,  left  Mrs.  Landers  and 
little  Joe  poor.  Joe  was  a  bright  girl,  and 
before  she  was  fifteen  found  out  what  she 
was  good  for,  and  turned  her  discovery  to 
account,  as  before  mentioned.  Mr.  Haply 
died  about  the  same  time  as  Mr,  Landers. 
His  business  had  been  in  the  mercantile 
line;  he  had  prospered  and  left  a  large 
property,  Rulus  had  a  good  business  of 
his  own  as  surveyor  and  civil  engineer. 
The  estate  was  settled  up  at  once  and  the 
proceeds  judiciously  invested,  leaving  Mr. 
Haply  Jr.  free  to  pursue  his  own  chosen  vo- 
cation, Joe  and  Rufus  had  been  raised  to- 
gether as  playmates,  and  Mrs  Landers  al 
ways  liked  him  as  a  child,  having  about  as 
much  care  for  the  boy  as  she  had  for  her 
girl;  but  as  he  grew  toward  manhood  and 
still  retained  his  preference  for  Joe,  Mrs. 
Landers'  feelings  apparently  changed,  and 


she  had  come  to  treat  him  with  studied  cold- 
ness. Rufus  understood  it  all,  but  appeared 
quite  unconscious,  hoping  the  time  would 
come  when  she  would  be  herself  to  him 
again,  for  she  was  but  acting  a  part.  He 
had  never  given  her  the  least  offense,  and 
memory  told  him  that  deep  down  in  her 
heart  she  liked  him,  and  so  she  did.  Her 
two  pretended  aversions  to  him  now  were 
his  name  and  his  handsome  presence,  of 
which  she  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  re- 
minding Joe. 

Joe  Landers  is  a  handsome  blonde  of 
twenty-eight  whom  Mrs.  Haply  admires 
and  loves,  and  who  would  make  many  an 
arrangement  of  pleasure  for  the  young 
couple  if  Joe  would  hear  to  it;  but  she  does 
nothing  without  the  full  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  her  mother,  to  whom  she  is  very  de- 
voted. 

I  will  pass  over  the  circus,  its  effect  upon 
Mrs.  Landers  and  her  quaint  comments,  and 
accompany  the  three  back  to  Mrs.  Landers' 
home. 

As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  Mrs. 
Landers  remarked  that  "  everything  looked 
safe  an'  right."  But  the  ga'ic  was  open,  and 
the  dear  old  lady  said  kindly  to  Rufus  as  he 
assisted  her  to  alight:  "  You  must  not  go 
until  we  have  gone  through  the  house." 

While  her  mother  was  unlocking  the  door, 
Joe  was  talking  with  Rufus;  but  not  many 
words  were  exchanged  before  they  were 
startled  by  a  scream  from  Mrs.  Landers, 
who  speedily  fell  in  a  dead  faint.  Before  Joe 
could  reach  her  mother,  Rufus  had  sprang 
from  the  carriage  again,  and  without  se- 
curing his  horses,  was  at  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Landers,  who  was  lying  across  the  doorway. 
Joe  woi]ld  herself  have  been  shocked,  and 
might  have  fainted  bad  she  first  looked  upon 
the  sight  which  met  her  mother's  eyes. 
Everything  in  the  room  was  turned  upside 
down  and  inside  out  and  the  carpet  torn  up. 
This  was  the  condition  throughout  the 
house.  Every  article  they  concealed  was 
gone  and  some  wearing  apparel,  including 
an  elegant  dressing-gown  of  Mr,  Landers 
which  his  wife  had  thought  too  much  of  to 
part  with.  The  Landers  money  was  in- 
vested, and  as  they  only  had  the  interest,  no 
great  sum  was  ever  in  the  house  at  any 
time,  and  this  day  none  at  all,  for  Mrs, 
Landers  had  it  in  her  purse. 

When  she  revived  and  again  realized  what 
had  happened,  she  broke  down  and  be- 
wailed most  piteously  "  the  awfil  calamity 
that  had  come  upon  her  old  age,"  and  she 
told  Joe  she  hoped  ''  this  ere  circus  would 
last  a  lifetime.  But,"  broke  off  the  old  lady, 
"  why  don't  you  shout  for  the  police,  Rufu> 
Haply,  if  you're  a  man  Joe,  can't  you  do 
oothin'  but  walk  round  ?  Let  me  get  out, 
I'll  holler  fire  !  murder  1  burglars  !  or  any- 
thing else  to  'rouse  the  people  to  the  danger 
of  their  life  and  property  !  " 

While  Rufus  did  his  best  to  console  her 
mother,  Joe  ivas  "  walking  around,"  but  not 
aimlessly.  She  was  ascertaining  as  far  as 
possible,  in  short  order,  the  number  of 
articles  missing  for  Rufus  to  report  at  police 
headquarters  at  once. 

When  Mrs.  Landers  saw  Rufus  about  to 
depart,  she  informed  him  that  he  shouldn't 
leave  the  house  an  inch  unless  he  solemnly 
promised  to  come  right  back  and  stay  with 
them  till  midnight,  for  she  would  "  never 
';hut  her  eyes  again  until  they  lighted  on 
them  stolen  val'ables." 

Rufus  promised  but  too  gladly,  where- 
upon the  old  lady  kissed  him  just  as  she  did 
years  ago.  It  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
that  Rufus  still  thinks  it  was  a  part  of  the 
bustle  and  disorder  of  that  memorable  occa- 
sion. 

She  called  out  after  him  "  not  to  eat 
a  bite  at  home,  but  come  straight  back  and 
take  supper  with  me  an'  Joe,  fur  I'm  so  cast 
down  I  II  not  eat  a  bite  unless  you  do.  But 
the  knives,  forks  an'  spoons  are  all  gone  ! " 

These  were  her  two  first  invitations  to  Ru- 
fus to  come  to  their  house,  and  he  was  rather 
dazed  by  the  change  that  had  come  upon  the 
old  friend  of  his  youth  at  last,  and  wondered 
how  it  would  all  end,  and  if  it  would  vanish 
with  the  night, 

"Joe,  you  tike  Rufus  an'  go  round  the 
house  an'  lock  every  door  an'  winder,  and 
barrycade  'em  besides;  then  you  two  set 
down  and  play  chess,  checkers  or  somethin' 
else,  so  I  can  look  on  an'  pass  the  time,  fur 
I  feel  terrible  like  and  all  broken  up." 

Mrs.  Landers  was  instantly  obeyed,  and 
soon  her  first  order  was  executed.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  the  three  were  seated  at 
a  small  table,  all  seemingly  interested  in  a 
a  game  of  chess;  but  I  believe  Mrs.  Lan- 
ders was  really  the  one  interested  at  all;  not 
in  the  game,  but  Rufus,  She  sat  very  near 
him,  and  scarcely  took  her  eyes  from  his 
face  once.  Between  the  moves  he  had  told 
stories  calculated  to  keep  up  the  old  lady's 
hope  o  recovering  her  goods.  Whether 
true  or  invented  for  the  occasion  does  not 


matter;  they  were  soothing,  but  some  mys- 
terious means  led  her  to  speak  of  her  favor- 
ite aversion  to  Rufus,  but  she  was  careful 
not  to  be  personal, 

"Mr.  Haply"  (she  never  called  him  Rufus 
in  these  days  when  addressing  him),  "do 
you  believe  there's  anything  in  names?  I 
do.  I'm  jus  sure  there's  names  as  prevents 
persons  from  bein'  or  doin'  anything  worth 
shucks  ! '' 

Rufus  had  been  more  than  once  that  day 
inwardly  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  at 
this  unexpected  outbreak  of  Mrs.  Landers, 
he  gave  vent  to  his  mirth  and  laughed  until 
he  cried.  The  old  lady  was  surprised,  and 
sat  with  dumb  amazement  pictured  on  her 
face. 

"Yes,  Mrs,  Landers,  there  is  much  in 
names,  as  to  sound  and  significance;  regard- 
ing their  influence  upon  character,  I  don't 
know.  Many  persons  are  of  your  opinion 
that  the  name  makes  or  mars  the  individual. 
There  is  Madame  Paul  Minck,  the  Paris 
anarchist,  and  mother  of  two  sons,  who,  if 
they  live,  should  show  how  much  there  is  in 
a  name,  and  turn  out  to  be  heroes  after  their 
fond  parent's  own  heart.  The  first  was 
christened  Lucifer  Satan  Vercing  troix,  and 
the  second  was  to  be  known  as  Apottacus 
Blongin  Revolution.  How  does  that  impress 
you?" 

"  I  can't  predict  what  the  sons  of  sich  a 
fool  mother  might  be;  but  the  hull  thing 
makes  me  sick  and  tired.  It's  triflin'  with 
Providence.  I  don't  believe  in  common 
people  bavin'  the  liberty  of  names,  no  way. 
They  oughter  be  taken  from  the  Bible  and 
given  out  by  law;  then  there'd  be  no  more 
fool  nonsense  about  the  bus'niss," 

"Ma  thinks  Landers  is  immaculate  and 
incorruptible.  But  she  is  mistaken.  There 
is  nothing  in  a  name  but — letters,  and  one 
may  make  a  surprising  difference.  Just 
think  what  our  name  would  be  if  an  S  or 
G  were  prefixed  I  " 

"Joe  Landers,  I  never  seed  your  equal, 
to  conger  up  sich  onheard  things  !  If  any- 
body ever  a'tempted  to  put  them  ar  letters 
onto  my  name,  1  would  sue  'em  for  libil  and 
prosecute  'em  to  the  end  of  time,  there  !" 

Rufus  was  again  thrown  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  arose,  say- 
ing the  hour  was  late  and  he  must  be  going. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  do  so  until  he  had 
inspected  the  premises  to  assure  Mrs.  Lan- 
ders that  no  one  "was  prowlin'  round  fur 
more  plunder." 

At  half-past  eleven  the  three  stood  at  the 
front  door,  Rufus  holding  Mrs.  Landers  and 
Joe  each  by  the  hand,  bidding  them  have  no 
tear  for  the  night  nor  doubt  for  the  morrow, 
that  all  would  be  well. 

Just  then  a  light  shone  faintly  through  the 
inside  blinds  of  one  of  the  windows  across 
the  way. 

Ah  ha  !  Is  that  what  you  called  haunted, 
Joe?  Mrs.  Landers,  do  you  approve  of  my 
investigating  that  appearance  ? 

"  No  I  Don't  you  go  near  that  ar  evil 
place  !  It's  the  old  one  hisself,  holdin'  high 
carnivil  with  the  powers  of  darkness  ! 

Rufus  did  not  believe  in  the  mythical  "old 
one,"  and  said: 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Landers,  I  have  a  presen- 
timent that  some  good  may  come  of  my 
going.  Now  you  and  Joe  go  in  and  shut 
the  door  until  I  return  in  less  than  ten 
minutes." 

"Joe  Landers,  I  always  told  you  Rufus 
Haply  was  a  fool,  an'  I'm  just  sorry  now  I 
hadn't  told  him  so  when  I  had  a  chance. 
Runnin'  into  infernal  danger  with  his  eyes 
open,  a  leavin'  two  women  here  alone  to  be 
killed  I  Oh  I  I  wish  he'd  never  been  born, 
I  do  !" 

"  Ma,  you  are  altogether  inconsistent. 
You  care  nothing  for  Rufus,  and  yet  you 
talk  as  though  your  sole  dependence  was 
upon  him.  I  don't  understand  such  contra- 
dictions of  speech  and  conduct." 

"  Wal,  I  don't  care  what  becomes  of  him. 
I'm  jus'  miser'ble  and  wish  I  had  died  when 
your  pa  did,  there  ! 

Rufus  returned  with  big  eyes  and  a  bigger 
story.  In  one  of  the  back  rooms  he  saw, 
through  a  rent  in  some  hanging  at  a  window, 
five  men  squatting  around  and  busied  with 
various  bundles,  boxes  and  odd  packages. 
He  could  not  go  on  for  Mrs.  Landers. 

Oh  !  my  soul  !  have  mercy  on  them  ar 
sinners  a  handlin'  my  property!  Give  me 
somethin',  quick'  so's  I  can  go  an'  confruot 
the  vil'ains  face  to  face!  They'll  not  deny 
it  an'  want  no  process  of  law.  I'll  just  go 
an'  take  what  belongs  to  me,  an'  others 
smart  enough  may  do  the  same  if  they've 
got  a  speck  o'  sense." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Lenders,  all  depends  upon 
the  greatest  caution.  If  your  stolen  articles 
are  in  the  hands  of  those  men,  you  must  be 
guided  by  reason  and  listen  to  me,  if  you 
would  recover  them.  I'll  go  at  once  to 
chief  of  police  and  give  full  particulars,  then 
return  to  you  and  Joe,  as  you  cannot  sleep 
while  this  play  is  going  on.    I'm  just  in  time 
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for  the  12  o'clock  car.  Shut  this  door  and 
lock  it,  and  keep  still.    Good  bye." 

In  half  an  hour  Rufus  returned,  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  more,  six  dark  figures 
came  rapidly  down  the  street.  Rufus 
went  out  to  meet  them  and  they  all  moved 
toward  the  house  to  be  raided.  Joe  had 
difficulty  in  keeping  her  mother  indoors,  un- 
til the  report  of  pistols  broke  upon  the  still- 
ness of  the  night.  The  struggle  betwen 
officers  and  thieves  lasted  some  thirty 
minutes.  Then  a  wagon  was  driven  down 
from  the  corner  where  they  had  alighted, 
and  besides  the  goods  there  were  two  pri- 
soners handcuffed  and  three  wounded  men 
put  into  the  vehicle,  accompanied  by  two 
policemen,  while  the  other  four  walked  two 
on  a  side. 

When  the  shooting  commenced,  Mrs. 
Landers  went  into  hysterics,  and  eased  her 
mind  as  usual. 

"  Oh  !  dear  me  !  What  have  I  ever  done 
that  I  must  come  to  sich  times  as  these  ere? 
Joe,  I  hope  you  will  acknowledge  now  that 
them  ar  circuses  arc  the  old  boy's  own 
doin's.  This  ere  thing  all  comes  of  Rufus 
Haply,  an'  I  never  want  to  set  eyes  on  him 
agam.  I  remember  your  pa  told  me  I  might 
live  to  see  religious  an'  civil  war,  but  I  never 
dreamt  of  its  comin'  right  to  my  very  door! 
War  and  rebellion's  what  it  is  !  I've  not  a 
doubt  that  that  ar  Sutag  and  Evins  and  the 
Daltons  and  them  ar  Mex'can  brigonders, 
as  they've  been  scouring  the  hull  country 
for  and  couldn't  find,  is  right  here  in  that  ar 
house,  a  hull  grist  and  pile  of  'em  together  ! 
Oh  !  I  do  wish  Rufus  would  come  !" 

The  man  Mrs.  Landers  saw  pass  the  win- 
dow the  evening  before  the  circus,  had 
overheard  all  their  conversation.  Their 
house  was  entered  by  the  front  door,  as 
everything  indicated,  by  a  false  key,  and 
locked  again.  The  discovery  and  capture 
of  the  five  men  threw  light  on  half  a  dozen 
burglaries  of  recent  date  in  the  town. 

The  house  in  which  they  were  taken  had 
been  a  place  of  storage  for  stolen  goods,  un- 
til otherwise  disposed  of.  Search  next  day 
revealed  a  large  quantity  of  miscellaneous 
merchandise,  that  was  all  recognized  by  its 
several  owners. 

Next  morning  Rufus  came  down  in  his 
carriage  for  Mrs.  Landers  to  go  and  iden- 
tify her  property.  Coming  home,  she  said 
very  plain  but  comforting  things  to  him  as 
follows: 

"Mr.  Haply,  I  don't  deny  that  I  hold  you 
responsible  for  this  hull  a'fair.  If  you  had- 
n't invited  Joe  and  me  to  that  ere  circus, 
nothin'  would'a  been  stolen ; but  if  nothin'  had- 
n't been  stole,  that  ar  pesky  gang  never 
would'a  been  found  out,  for  under  no  other 
consideration  than  our  house  bein'  burglar- 
ized, would  I  permitted  you  to  spend  a  even- 
ing at  our  home,  because  I  never  intended 
to  give  you  any  encouragement  as  a  son-in-law. 
But  now,  as  you've  proved  what's  in  your 
name,  as  I  always  told  Joe  you  would  when 
you  got  a  chance,  I  don't  feel  proper  in 
standin'  betwixt  you  two  any  longer;  and 
now  you  may  have  it  all  your  own  way,  ex- 
ceptin'  that  you'll  go  to  no  more  circus,  and 
shall  have  nothin'  to  say  about  any  names 
in  the  future.    There  ! 


A  Pretty  Picture. — During  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Suffrage  Conference  at  Des 
Moines  last  week,  the  crowing  of  a  baby 
made  some  of  the  audience  lurn  their  heads, 
and  they  saw  a  pretty  picture.  Mrs.  Cath- 
arine Waugh  McCulloch,  a  beautiful  young 
woman  lawyer,  who  is  an  active  equal  rights 
worker  in  Illinois,  had  brought  with  her  to 
this  conference  her  young  son,  a  fine,  bright- 
eyed  baby,  good-tempered  and  happy,  but 
full  of  wriggle  and  finding  it  hard  to  keep 
still  for  a  moment.  As  he  waxed  obstrep- 
erously merry  in  her  arm";,  she  had  taken 
him  to  the  window  at  the  back  of  the  hall, 
and  was  trying  to  hush  his  crowing,  but 
without  success.  Outside  the  window,  the 
folds  of  the  great  Wyoming  flag  were  vis- 
ible, waving  in  the  wind  over  the  heads  of 
mother  and  baby.  As  we  looked  at  them 
and  remembered  that  the  parents  of  that 
baby  were  both  of  them  lawyers  and  both 
o(  them  suffragists;  that  their  marriage 
ceremony  h.id  been  performed  by  Rev. 
Anna  H.  Shaw,  and  that  the  bride  had  gone 
to  south  Dakota  for  her  wedding  trip  to 
speak  in  the  woman  suffrage  amendment 
campaign,  it  seemed  that  several  instructive 
morals  might  be  drawn  from  that  picture, 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  pre- 
dict the  destruction  of  the  home  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  race  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  equal  rights. —  Alice  Stone 
Blackwell.  

Little  brother — "Mr.  Johnson,  won't 
you  go  and  stand  before  the  window  ?" 

Mr.  Johnson — "Certainly,  my  little  man; 
but  why  ?" 

Little  brother — "Oh,  ma  says  she  can  see 
through  you.    I  want  to  see  if  I  can." 


"^OUNG  IJoisKS'  QobUMJM. 

Master  Rudolph  Bolensk. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Pkkss  by  Kathbrinp  Bryant 
Nolan. 

Rudolph  Bol»(nsk  sat  upon  the  front  seat 
of  the  yellow-wheeled  wagon  belonging  to 
the  firm  of  Bolensk  &  Polaski,  Los  Angeles. 
He  held  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  Madame 
Laurette  roses  and  dark  red  carnations  in 
his  small  hands.  His  wide-brimmed,  brown 
straw,  sailor's  hat  was  placed  carefully  be- 
tween himself  and  his  friend,  Jim  Whitby, 
and  a  fine  halo  of  little  flaxen  curls  set  off 
his  delicate  face  and  blue  eyes. 

Rudolph's  full  attention  was  concentrated 
upon  the  delicate  nosegay.  He  had  received 
special  instructions  regarding  the  proper 
manner  of  holding  it,  lest  the  beautifully 
ornamented  foundation  of  the  flowers  should 
become  crushed.  Josie  Myers  had  given 
the  bouquet  to  him  with  many  qualms,  for 
she  was  quite  sure  that  the  nosegay  was 
doomed  to  destruction  were  Master  Bolensk 
allowed  the  handling  of  it. 

Josie  was  the  girl  who  took  the  orders,  but 
Rudolph  was  the  well-beloved  son  of  Herr 
Bnlensk,  and  entertained  an  opinion  that 
the  son  of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm 
was  well  able  to  safely  deliver  the  biggest 
posy  that  any  "  order  "  girl  ever  saw. 

"I  tan  tarry  it,  Jothie,"  he  had  said  as  he 
looked  down  upon  the  brand  new  knicker- 
bockers and  put  his  hands  down  deep  in  the 
pockets. 

"You'll  drop  it  and  soil  the  ribbon,''  Josie 
had  said  despairingly. 

"  I  won't  drop  it,  Jothie." 

"Come,  hurry  up,  there  I"  Jim  had  cried 
from  the  sidewalk,  and  Josie  gave  an  extra 
artistic  snip  on  the  ribbon  ends  with  her 
small  scissors  as  he  spoke.  She  had  then 
followed  Rudolph  out  and  placed  the  flowers 
in  his  hands  with  rather  an  angry  little  flirt. 
If  anything  happened  to  the  order  she  would 
be  blamed  for  allowing  Rudolph  to  have  the 
the  least  thing  to  do  with  it,  and  if  the 
orders  were  belated  Jim  would  be  at  fault 
for  permitting  any  parleying  upon  the  sub- 
ject. So  neither  of  these  two  people  were 
in  a  very  good  humor. 

Jim  drove  off  rather  furiously  and  Rudolph 
kept  one  eye  on  the  notched  ends  of  the 
blue  ribbon  as  they  rode  up  the  steep  hills. 
There  was  a  fine  stone  mansion  set  up  on 
the  side  of  one  of  the  hills  like  a  ruined 
castle,  only  it  was  quite  new.  It  simply  re- 
minded one  of  the  fascinating  castles  one 
reads  about  in  some  books,  and  Jim  stopped 
Bingo  and  sprang  to  the  curbstone. 

"  Do  I  dit  out  here,  Jim?"  Rudolph  asked. 

"  Oh  you  needn't  git  out,  youngster.  I'll 
have  that  bouquet  inside  in  a  jiffy." 

Rudolph  looked  at  Jim's  hands  and  Jim 
glanced  down  at  them  with  some  confusion. 
To  tell  the  truth  they  were  rather  grimy. 

"Lift  me  out,  Jim."  Rudolph  spoke  in 
the  tone  of  a  person  who  expects  to  be 
obeyed  and  so  Jim  Whitby  lifted  him  out. 
He  toiled  up  the  stone  steps  and  Miss 
Rushmore  came  out  upon  the  veranda  as  he 
went  up  the  tesselated  pavement,  still  hold- 
ing the  superb  bunch  of  exotics  in  both 
hands. 

"  I  turn  to  'liver  your  flowerth,"  he  said. 

"  That's  very  kind  of  you,  you  dear  little 
boy,"  the  girl  answered.  "  Who  is  that 
magnificent  bouquet  for  ?  '' 

"  Jothie  thaid  the  name  was  on  the  card," 
Rudolph  said.  He  looked  very  much  flat- 
tered. 

"  Oh  I  see,  they  are  for  me.  Won't  you 
come  in  ?    I  should  like  to  talk  with  you." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  Rudolph  answered  in 
his  politest  tone.  "Joe  is  waiting  an'  tho  I 
muth  go." 

He  turned  quickly  and  went  down  the 
walk,  but  as  he  reached  the  stone  stairway 
he  looked  back,  like  the  disobedient  wife  of 
Lot,  and  like  her  he  immediately  met  with 
disaster.  Rudolph  lost  his  balance  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Miss  Rushmore  ran  to  where  he  laid  upon 
the  first  stone  landing  and  knelt  beside  him. 
The  fine  nosegay  laid  upon  the  floor  of  the 
porch  when  the  footman  carried  Rudolph 
into  the  dimly-lit  hall,  and  Joe  drove  oflf 
furiously  for  Dr.  Burdett  and  Mrs.  Bolensk. 

When  Rudolph  opened  his  eyes  he  hmked 
into  the  soft,  tear-d'mmed  eyes  of  his  young 
mother  and  said: 

"  I  'livered  the  flowerth  an'  thee  wath  a 
buful  young  lady." 

"Yes,  I  know,  darling,"  Mrs.  Bolensk  an- 
swered, smiling  through  her  tears  and  whis- 
pering something  to  the  gray-haired  physi- 
cian who  stood  beside  her.  Dr.  Burdett 
nodded  his  head  and  smiled  at  Rudolph. 

"  Jothie  thaid  that  I'd  muth  it,  but  I—" 

"  The  bouquet  was  in  beautiful  order,  Ru- 
dolph," Miss  Rushmore  interrupted.    "  I 


shall  tell  every  one  how  very  carefully  you 
brought  it  and  delivered  it." 

"  We'd  better  go  home  now,  mamma," 
Rudolph  said,  sitting  up  very  straight.  He 
was  rather  dazed  and  did  not  seem  to  wonder 
at  his  mother's  presence,  and  he  acted  as  if 
he  supposed  that  Dr.  Burdett  belonged  there. 

Rudolph  rode  home  in  his  mother's  vic- 
toria and  the  doctor  declared  that  he  was  as 
good  as  new.  "  No  broken  bones  this  time, 
young  man,"  he  said  laughingly. 

Master  Rudolph  Bolensk  has  decided  to 
be  a  doctor  when  he  grows  up.  He  con- 
siders it  a  very  interesting  and  useful  pro- 
fession. Although  Dr.  Burdett  persistently 
recounts  the  hardships  of  a  physician's  life, 
Rudolph  is  nothing  daunted. 

"  Well,  you  thee  it  makth  it  very  bad  to 
break  oneth  booth  unleth  there  ith  a  lot  of 
doctorth  to  thet  them,"  Rudolph  always  an- 
swers, wrestling  mightily  with  the  little  hiss- 
ing aspirate  which  is  such  a  stumbling-block 
to  him  on  the  royal  road  of  progress. 


The  Reign   of   the  Good-Luck 
Horseshoe. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Duanb  Morley, 

It  was  the  dining  parlor  with  its  gaily 
bedecked  cash  counter,  its  tastily  furnished 
sideboard,  its  chairs,  its  nicely  situated 
tables,  and  its  pleasant  proprietress  and  ur- 
bane usher. 

Upon  its  peg  just  back  of  the  cash  coun- 
ter, in  full  view  of  each  fellow  article  of 
furniture,  and  where,  too,  it  could  cast  its 
spell  upon  each  entering  and  retiring  cus- 
tomer, hung  the  good  luck  horseshoe,  mag- 
net of  fortuae.  Its  graceful  oval  was  twined 
with  brilliant  orange  velvet,  and  its  positive 
and  negative  poles  each  sharply  defined  and 
belligerent.  Days  passed.  The  broom  in 
the  corner  was  new,  as  was  also  the  proprie 
tress  herself,  new  in  the  business,  yet  deter- 
mined upon  success. 

For  a  week  the  increase  was  slow;  then 
the  floating  trade,  eager  for  change  and 
aware  of  the  newer  venture,  thronged  in. 
And  then  it  was  that  the  proprietress 
smoothed  the  velvet-twined  magnet  lovingly, 
and  patted  its  perfect  oval  as  she  said: 
"You  are  my  talisman,  aren't  you?" 

Then  trial  hours  came;  the  novelty  wore 
off  and  the  floaters  found  a  newer  field;  nei- 
ther did  advertising  reattract,  nor  the  chang- 
ing of  the  chef  and  the  cuisine  reinvigorate. 

The  business  was  doomed  and  it  drooped. 
The  proprietress,  now  disheartened,  cast  re- 
proachful, even  angry  glances  at  her  once- 
loved  talisman.  Then  bills  due  drifted  in 
like  snowflakes,  and  in  the  storm  conten- 
tious voices  were  heard. 

Even  the  clattering  crockery,  the  clanging 
cuttlery  and  clinking  crystals  seemed  to  say 
to  one  another:  "It  is  the  magnet's  fault; 
his  charm  is  broken;  let  him  be  deposed." 
Soon,  too,  there  were  ominous  occurrences; 
for  the  end  was  near.  In  the  dark  night 
hours  a  masked  shape  moved  about,  and 
gaseous,  pungent  odors  followed  him.  Then 
alarm  bells  rent  the  air.  *  *  *  The 
morning  disclosed  a  mournful  scene.  The 
chairs  and  tables  of  the  dining  parlor  were 
charred,  their  drapery  of  cushion  and  cloth 
scorched,  and  each  waiting  vessel  filled  with 
the  debris  of  conflagration. 

The  good-luck  horseshoe  still  hung  upon 
its  peg,  its  wonted  air  of  complacency 
changed  to  a  look  of  despair,  its  oval  black- 
ened and  its  gaudy  orange  velvet  scorched. 

"How  now,  Mr,  Talisman?"  wailed  the 
cinder-swept  crystals  sorrowfully. 

"  Now  we  are  in  the  soup,"  responded  the 
magnet  I'romcdWy,  "  and  the  soup  is  sooty 
and  awlul." 

In  the  House  of  Detention  a  man  is  held 
for  arson — against  dishonesty  there  is  no 
material  charm,  and  the  reign  of  the  good- 
luck  horseshoe  is  at  an  end. 


"The  doctors  is  always  gettin'  up  a  lot  of 
new  diseases,  and  the  druggists  is  inventin' 
new  nostrils  to  cure  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton. "There's  Mrs.  Jones  has  tonsors  on 
her  throat,  and  Mr.  Jones  has  ulsters  in  his. 
Miss  Smith  has  hermitage  of  the  lungs,  and 
her  mother-in-law  has  two  buckles  on  hers.' 


Fashionable  wife — "Did  you  notice, 
dear,  at  the  party  last  evening,  how  grandly 
our  daughter,  Clara,  swept  into  the  room." 

Husband  (with  a  grunt)— "Oh,  yes  !  Clara 
can  sweep  into  any  room  grandly  enough; 
but  when  it  comes  to  sweeping  out  a  room 
she  isn't  there." 


Jack — "I  dined  with  Buskin  the  other 
day.  He  is  a  dry  wit — called  the  turkey 
Douglas.'' 

Tom— "Why  ?" 

Jack — "Because  it  was  tender  and  true." — 
Tru/h. 


X)ojviESTie  Qeoj^iOMY. 


Dangerous  Use  of  Kerosene. 

Building  a  fire  with  kerosene  is  becoming 
a  fixed  habit  in  this  country,  and  should  be 
discouraged  by  intelligent  people. 

At  the  City  Hospital  in  Boston  may  be 
found  at  almost  any  time  a  victim  of  this 
dangerous  habit.  The  only  thing  to  be  said 
in  its  favor  is  that  it  saves  time  and  kindling 
— a  trifling  economy  when  compared  with 
the  serious,  if  not  fatal,  results  which  miy 
follow. 

The  effect  of  the  burn  varies  with  the  de- 
gree nf  the  injury.  Be  careful  in  removing 
the  clothes  to  save  the  skin  unbroken.  The 
contents  of  blisters  should  be  carefully  let 
out  with  a  needle,  and  the  cuticle  pressed 
gently  down  upon  the  true  skin.  The  first 
object  is  to  exclude  the  air.  This  can  be 
done  by  applying  pure  olive  oil  or  vaseline. 
If  the  burn  is  slight,  with  only  the  surface 
reddened,  dust  with  flour  and  cover  with 
flannel  or  thick  cotton  wool. 

If  the  surface  be  extensively  burned  the 
patient  exhibits  the  sign  of  shock  or  collapse. 
In  this  case  the  skin  is  pale  and  covered 
with  a  cold  perspiration,  the  pulse  is  rapid 
and  feeble,  with  dila'ed  nostrils  and  droop- 
ing lids.  The  patient  lies  in  an  apathetic 
state.  In  less  severe  cases  there  is  nausea 
and  vomiting. 

Stimulants  should  be  applied  at  once. 
Keep  the  patient's  head  low  and  apply  hot 
bottles  to  the  feet  and  sides  of  the  body. 
Hot  tea,  coffee  or  beef  tea  may  be  given  if  it 
can  be  retained.  When  theie  is  nausea, 
brandy  is  the  best  form  of  stimulant. 

Every  good  housekeeper  should  do  away 
with  the  possibility  of  this  accident. —The 
Household. 

Custard  Pudding.— Take  one  pint  of 
milk,  stir  into  it  gradually  one  tablespoonful 
of  flour,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  beaten  light, 
sugar  to  taste,  a  flavoring  of  grated  orange 
peel  and  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  or  Jamaica 
rum.  Finally,  mix  into  it  a  teaspoonful  of 
melted  butter  (which  must  not  be  hot),  and 
pour  into  a  buttered  dish.  Bake  in  a  mod- 
erately hot  oven. 

Egg  and  Cheese  Salad. — Slice  a  dozen 
hard-boiled  eggs,  and  put  a  layer  of  eggs  in 
the  dish.  Grate  on  a  thick  covering  of 
cheese,  then  another  layer  of  eggs,  alternat- 
ing with  the  cheese  till  the  eggs  are  used  up. 
Sprinkle  over  the  top  a  few  capers  and  fine- 
chopped  pickles.  Pour  over  it  all  Mayon- 
naise sauce,  and  again  cover  with  grated 
cheese. 

Corn  Fritters.— Two  cups  of  cold, 
sweet  corn  cut  from  the  cob  or  canned  corn. 
Two  eggs,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  half  a  teaspoon  of  soda 
two  tablespoons  of  melted  butter  and  thicken 
with  flour  to  make  a  batter.  Stir  together; 
grease  a  spider  with  butter  and  drop  in 
spoonfuls  and  fry  brown;  turn  and  brown 
other  side. 

Brown  Sauce  — One  tablespoonful  but- 
ter, one  tablespoonful  flour,  one-half  pint  of 
stock,  one-half  teaspoonful  onion  juice,  one- 
eighth  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful of  salt.  Melt  the  butter,  stir  until 
dark  brown,  add  the  flour,  mix  well,  add  the 
stock  and  stir  continually  until  it  boils;  add 
onion  juice,  salt  and  pepper,  and  it  is  ready 
for  use. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  In  leavening  strength, — Lxitest  U, 
S.  Governmtut  Food  Report. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Fresno. 

Large  Shipment  of  Raisins.— Reedley  Ex 
ponent:  Five  wagonloads  of  raisins  arrived  at 
the  depot  Oct.  12lh  from  the  Carl  Fruit  and 
Wine  Land  Co.,  situated  five  miles  east  of 
Reedlev.  This  is  the  first  lot  of  a  large  sale  of 
six  carloads  by  this  company  consigned  to  the 
East,  and  is  a  better  proof  than  any  bare 
assertion  of  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  country  surrounding  Reedley  to 
the  culture  of  the  raisin  grape. 

Kern. 

Skcond-Ckop  Raisins  — Bakersfield  Echo  :  A 
visit  to  the  Galtes  vineyard,  just  across  the 
river,  will  repay  any  one.  About  20  men  are 
now  at  work  gathering  the  second  crop  of 
raisin  grapes,  and  the  amount  of  fruit  the  vinei 
are  yielding  is  something  very  gratifying.  As 
one  rides  along  the  road  at  the  end  of  the  field, 
he  sees  each  alternate  row  literally  lined  with 
trays  of  grapes.  For  rods  at  a  stretch  these 
trays  lie  as  close  together  as  they  can.  The 
foreman  says  the  vines  are  yielding  from  100 
to  130  paunds  each.  The  first  crop  gave  from 
40  to  50  pounds.  Three  pounds  of  green  fruit 
make  one  of  raisins,  so  from  these  two  crops 
there  is  something  like  50  pounds  of  cured 
raisins.  They  are  worth  about  41  cents  in  the 
sweat-box,  or  $2.25  a  vine.  There  are  500  vines 
to  the  iicre. 

First  R.^isin  Shipments.— Bakersfield  Cali- 
fomian:  The  Rosedale  Raisin  Vineyard  Com- 
pany on  Tuesday  shipped  one  carload  of  raisins 
to  San  Francisco  and  another  to  Los  Angeles. 
This  is  the  first  shipment  from  here  this  sea- 
son and  others  will  rapidlv  follow.  This  sea- 
son's crop  is  of  the  very  fi'st  quality  and  will 
undoubtedly  command  the  highest  market 
prices.  This  infant  industry  of  Kern  is  rapidly 
growing  out  of  swaddling  clothes,  and  by  next 
year  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  world's 
market.  Those  who  have  pioneered  in  this  en- 
terprise are  already  reaping  handsome  rewards. 
Three  years  ago  a  few  hundred  boxes  com- 
prised Kern  county's  entire  product,  while  now 
it  is  a  shipment  by  carloads. 

Lassen. 

A  Large  Stock  Ranch. — Amedee  Geyter: 
J.  H.  Toomy,  of  Churchill  co  nity,  Nevada, 
selected  a  tract  of  land  of  11,000  acres,  lying  a 
few  miles  north  of  Amedee,  on  which  to  trans- 
fer his  business  of  thoroughbred  stock-raising. 
Los  Angreles. 

Facts  about  Prunes. — Pomona  Progress:  Out 
of  the  many  reports  of  large  profits  from  the 
prune  crop  in  Pomona  that  has  been  market- 
ed during  the  past  few  weeks,  we  select  only  a 
few  sample  ones,  to  show  how  much  actual 
money  there  ia  in  growing  the  fruit  in  this  val- 
ley. The  Simpson  prune  orchard  of  six  acres, 
out  near  Fifth  street,  has  yielded  a  crop  that 
sold  to  C.  A.  Loud  for  $2815,  or  about  $466  an 
acre.  The  trees  are  seven  years  old.  The  six 
acres  of  prunes,  only  five  years  old,  on  the  Seth 
Richard's  ranch  at  North  Pomona,  have  yielded 
a  crop  that  has  been  dried,  and  Frank  L. 
Palmer,  the  manager  of  the  property,  has  been 
offered  $1400  for  the  product.  From  79  prune 
trees,  about  eight  years  old,  on  the  Arnold 
ranch,  south  of  town,  19,700  pounds  of  fruit 
were  picked.  When  dried,  the  crop  weighed 
5120  pounds  and  sold  at  nine  cents.  The  gross 
receipts  for  the  yield  were  $460;  the  net  re- 
ceipts, $.392.  There  are  three  acres  of  seven- 
year-old  French  prunes  on  the  Kramer  ranch 
that  produced  55,800  pounds  of  fruit  this  sea- 
son. The  ciop  was  sold  on  th^  trees  for  two 
and  one-half  cents  a  pound,  or  $50  a  ton.  A 
check  for  $1382  was  given  for  the  three-acre 
yield. 

A  Greater  Acreaqk  of  Deciduous  Fruits. — 
Progress:    Unless  all  indications  fail,  there  is 
going  to  be  the  largest  planting  of  prune,  olive, 
apricot  and  peach  orchards  in  Pomona  valley 
next  winter,  of  any  time  in  seven  or  eight  years. 
Every  day  we  hear  of  some  one  who  is  buying 
land,  or  making  plans  to  buy,  clear  or  plant  the 
broad  acres  in  Pomona  before  next  April,  to 
some  or  all  these  varieties  of  fruits.  Several 
contracts  have  already  been  made  for  setting 
out  prune  and  peach  orchards  here,  and  the 
nurserymen  say  they  have  the  largest  demand 
they  have  had  since  the  citrus-fruit  boom  be- 
gan, for  young  deciduous  trees  suitable  for 
planting.  Of  course  it  is  too  early  to  make  any 
kind  of  a  correct  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the 
new  orchard-making  in  the  valley.  Several 
well-posted  men  believe  it  will  be  about  1000 
acres.   The  fact  that  Southern  California  lias, 
in  an  experience  of  10  years,  been  proved  a 
most  prosperous  home  for  the  production  of 
these  deciduous  fruits,  and  the  great  profit 
there  has  been  in  their  crops,  at  least  seven 
years  out  of  10,  has  brought  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  prune,  peach,  olive  and  apri 
cot  orchards  as  gilt-edged  investments. 
Plumas. 

Mountain  Orchards.— B.  W.  Barnes,  of  La 
Pi>rte,  in  Oroville  Register:  This  section  of 
Plumas  county  is  situated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
close  up  under  one  of  the  summits  of  the 
Sit-rra  Nevada  mountains,  but  althoujh  the 
snow  falls  very  deep,  yet  it  is  much  warmer 
here  in  winter  than  in  the  valleys  of  the 
county,  the  thermometer  seldom  going  lower 
than  about  12  above  zero.  It  is  the  deep  snow 
which  breaks  down  the  trees  and  not  the  frost 
that  prevents  more  fruit-raising  up  here,  yet  it 
will  surprise  many  to  know  the  extent  to 
which  fruits  and  berries  can,  with  a  little  care, 
be  raised  on  these  hillsides  and  flat  places.  In 
the  way  of  llowers,  too,  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  that  no  town  of  its  size  at  as  high  an  ala- 
tude  can  boast  of  as  many  and  as  nice  flower 
gardens  as  the  little  town  of  La  Porte.  I 
have  said  that  fruit  can  be  raised  here  with 
care.   I  will  now  gire  a  few  instances  in  which 


care  has  been  taken,  and  mark  the  result 
Many  years  ago  ago  Mr.  Alex  Mcintosh,  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Plumas  county  and  a 
pioneer  fruitgrower  of  Goodwin  township, 
went  into  the  timber  below  here  and  made  a 
location  for  a  home  now  known  as  Forest 
Ranch,  went  to  work  with  a  will,  stripped 
the  hillsides  and  flats  of  their  timber,  and  in 
their  place  planted  fruit  treei  of  all  kinds,  and 
now  has  one  of  the  finest  and  most  pro- 
ductive ranches  in  Plumas  county.  Some 
years  ago  my  nearest  neighbor  planted  in  his 
garden,  by  way  of  experiment,  a  stray  apple 
tree  which  he  found  that  has  been  full  of  apples 
year  after  year,  and  now  has  them  on.  About 
ten  years  since,  Mrs.  Geo.  Bibb  discovered 
growing  at  her  back  door  what  she  took  to  be 
a  young  apple  tree,  and  which  she  nurse<l 
with  care;  that  same  tree  has  borne  fruit  for 
years,  and  now  hangs  full.  In  1879,  Mrs. 
Tabor,  of  Gibsonvile,  planted  a  peachstone  in 
her  yard,  and  gave  the  tree  much  attention. 
It  has  been  bearing  for  years,  and  as  I  passed 
in  sight  of  it  the  other  day,  I  noticed  the  fruit 
hanging  in  clusters.  As  a  specimen  o'  what 
can  be  done  in  the  wav  of  growing  berries 
here,  I  will  say  that  Mrs.  Robblee,  of  this 
place,  has  a  patch  of  the  finest  strawberries  I 
ever  saw,  from  which  she  has  sold  $100  worth 
this  year.  From  these  facts,  it  will  be  seen 
that  even  in  these  mountains  fruits,  berries 
and  flowers  can  be  raised  with  proper  care 
and  attention. 

Oranse. 

How  They  Kill  Squirrels  on  thb  San 
Joaquin  Ranch. —  Orange  Post:  Mr.  James 
Irvine,  the  proprietor  of  the  San  Joaquin 
ranch,  has  had  a  large  force  of  men  at  work 
for  a  long  time  killing  the  squirrels  on  his 
land.  The  squirrels  have  become  so  numer- 
ous and  were  so  destructive  to  the  grain  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  destroy  them  if  pos- 
sible; poisoned  wheat  was  used,  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  was  known  only  to  the  man  who 
had  the  contract  in  hand.  About  20,000  acres 
have  been  gone  over  at  an  expenditure  of 
.$4000,  the  owner  to  pay  one  quarter  and  the 
renters  three-quarters  of  the  expenses  per  acre. 
It  is  claimed  that  95  per  cent  of  the  squirrels 
have  been  killed,  or  1,000,000  in  all.  Plowing 
has  already  commenced  on  the  ranch;  at  the 
present  writing,  the  prospect  for  early  rain  is 
good,  and  we  trust  that  the  ranch  people  will 
all  do  well  wi  th  their  barley  the  coming  season. 
San  Bernardino. 

Obanoe  Notes.— Redlands  The  Fact:  The 
orange  crop  now  offers  good  promises  for  the 
year.  This  year  for  the  first  time  the  effect  of 
the  very  extensive  planting  of  the  last  few 
years  will  be  manifest  in  the  yield.  From  this 
on  tor  10  years,  at  least,  each  year  should  show 
a  big  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

San  Joaquin. 

To  Test  Deep-Plowing.— Stockton  Republi- 
can: J.  M.  Benson,  of  Ell  ott,  state')  that  he 
has  observed  that  his  finest  grain  and  greatest 
yield  comes  from  a  portion  of  his  ground 
adjoining  his  orchard.  He  attributes  this  to 
the  fact  that  he  cultivates  his  orchard  more 
than  he  does  the  grain  fields.  He  intends  to 
deep-plow  one  field  this  winter,  replow  in 
the  spring,  and  sow  to  grain  and  watch  the  re- 
sult. Mr.  Benson  runs  a  thresher,  and  for  the 
past  eight  years  has  kept  a  reco'd  of  the  yields, 
and  he  has  observed  that  the  heaviest  yields 
have  regularly  been  obtained  from  lands 
that  are  pastured  one  year  and  cultivated  the 
next  year. 

Santa  Clara. 

Grape  Notes  —  Los  Gitos,  Oct.  12 :  The 
light  showers  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  per 
cent  of  sugar  in  the  grapes  for  a  day  or  two. 
It  is  now  back  a?ain,  and  if  the  weather  remains 
clear  may  rise  a  little  higher.  Those  who  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  fruit  undried  say 
that  the  weather  barely  enables  them  to  keep  it 
from  molding;  that  there  is  no  force  in  the 
sunshine.  Raisin  grapes,  of  course,  will  have 
to  be  subjected  to  artificial  heat.  Since  the  ex- 
periment by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  which  resulted 
in  making  a  first-class  wine  of  the  Muscat 
grape,  few  are  cured  into  raisins.  An  experi- 
ment is  being  made  with  the  white  grape, 
Sauvignon  Vert,  with  a  view  of  making  a 
sauterne  wine.  The  White  Riesling  ;also  be- 
longs to  the  same  family.  Judicious  experi- 
menting with  different  kinds  of  grapes,  either 
alone  or  as  blends,  will  undoubt^ly  result  in 
marketable  wines,  for  it  must  be  beyond  all 
doubt  that  good  grapes  will,  if  properly 
handled,  make  good  wines.  Starting  on  this 
basis,  wine-making  promises  a  good  future. 

An  Irrigation  Well.—  Permanenta  Cor. 
San  Jose  iJn-aid  .•  The  new  irrigating  well  of 
S.  F.  Lieb  is  just  completed,  and  it  remains 
only  to  put  up  the  machinery.  This  well  is 
2O0  feet  deep,  100  feet  of  which  is  dug  and  the 
other  100  bored.  It  is  said  that  a  splendid 
stream  was  struck  at  that  depth,  suflicient 
easily  to  irrigate  his  large  prune  orchards. 
Such  wells  are  frequent  enough  in  irrigating 
countries,  but  this.is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
land  of  springs  and  living  water. 

Prune  Notes.— Los  Gatos  Cor.  Mercury:  Pif. 
teen  years  of  uninterrupted  prosoerity  in  prune 
culture  in  Santa  Clara  county  places  it  among 
the  reliable  sources  of  wealth.  Other  places 
may  or  may  not  equal  it  in  the  future.  At 
present  this  county  produces  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  State  and  the  product  is  increasing 
at  a  rate  that  will  soon  make  it  greater  than  all 
other  productions.  There  is  a  fear  among 
many  that  prune  culture  is  be  ng  overdone. 
Let  us  consider  it  on  the  basis  of  the  last  crop" 
24,000,000  pounds  in  round  numbers.  That 
would  give  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States,  saying  nothing  about  other  mar- 
kets, only  a  mess  or  two.  Not  one  person  in 
ten  has  ever  tasted  them;  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred has  anything  like  an  adequate  supply. 
Ihe  idea  of  overproduction  is  absurd  Ten 
times  the  present  quantity  would  find  a  mar- 
ket. It  18  expected,  of  course,  that  the  con- 
sumption will  increase  gradually  with  the  pro- 


duction. Prune  orchards  may  not  always 
yield  their  owners  $200  or  $300  profit  to  the 
acre,  as  now,  but  the  profits  may  go  down 
much  below  that  and  still  be  much  more  than 
comes  from  the  cultivation  of  the  staples,  wheat 
and  corn,  which  are  the  largest  sources  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  our  soil  and  the  character  of  our 
climate,  we  have  little  rivalry  to  fear  with  the 
Mediterranean  prune,  formerly  the  only  supply 
for  the  world.  These  frequent  showers,  and 
even  protracted  rains  in  the  summer,  intefere 
seriously  with  the  ripening  and  curing  of  the 
fruit.  The  foreign  prune  is  not  only  deficient 
in  sugar,  but,  owing  to  the  necessary  use  of 
artificial  heat,  has  a  smoky  odor  and  a  de- 
cidedly decayed  flavor,  while  ours  is  sweet,  fra- 
grant and  wholesome,  because  sunshine  does 
the  whole  work.  There  is  no  suspicion  of  pesti- 
lences and  plaxues  in  the  California  product. 
The  Mediterranean  country  has  been  on  the 
line  of  march  of  all  the  great  epidemics  for 
thousands  of  years.  Every  package  of  fruit 
from  there  seems  like  a  Pandora's  box,  full  of 
all  possible  evils.  These  facts  indicate  a  great 
and  permanent  trade  in  the  prune.  Undoubt- 
edly new  varieties  will  appear  that  will  be 
superior  to  that  on  which  our  trade  was  built 
up.  Even  now  we  have  five  or  six  for  which 
especial  merits  are  claimed.  Economy  in  pro- 
cesses will  also  become  an  important  factor  In 
the  future. 

Santa  Cruz 

Contracting  for  Beets. — Watsonville  Paja- 
rrniian :  Contracts  for  the  coming  year  are 
being  made  at  the  beet  factory.  Beet-growing 
has  become  one  of  the  established  branches 
of  farming  in  this  valley.  At  a  straight  price 
of  $5  per  ton  there  is  no  speculation  about  the 
crop  and  the  returns  are  sure.  It  is  expected 
that  the  beet  acreage  of  this  district  will  be  con- 
siderably increased  during  the  next  year. 
Solano. 

The  Rapid  Reclamation  of  Fertile  Bottom 
Lands. — Rio  Vista  News:  Judge  Smith  has  a 
fine  tract  of  600  acres  on  Brannan  island,  ad- 
joining Isleton,  of  which  this  year  he  had  220 
acres  into  barley,  130  acres  into  beans,  and  70 
acres  in  sweet  potatoe.»,  and  other  ranchers  of 
the  island  nave  nearly  the  same  proportions  of 
their  rsnches  under  cultivation.  The  Judge 
says  there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  to  be  seen  any- 
where, and  if  no  flood  comes  this  season  the 
entire  island  will  be  a  rich  garden  spot  next 
year.  He  thinks  it  is  singular  that  the  owners 
cannot  come  to  an  agreement  and  eflFect  an 
organization,  but  he  has  done  all  he  can  do  or 
intends  to  do  unless  brighter  hopes  of  an  ami- 
cable agreement  are  held  out.  The  formation 
of  a  district,  taking  in  Brannan  and  the  lower 
end  of  Andrus  island,  is  the  Judge's  idea  of  the 
most  feasible  plan  of  protection  against  high 
water. 

Sonoma. 

On  Senator  Fair's  Ranch.— Petaluma  Courier: 
Ed.  Phelps,  foreman  of  Senator  Fair's  great 
ranch  below  Lakeview,  reports  the  new  mile 
race  track  nearly  completed,  and  says  that  it 
will  prove  a  very  good  track.  Sixty  men  are  a> 
work  on  the  big  ranch  at  present,  and  an  im- 
portant feature  is  the  harvesting  of  the  potato 
crop.  The  yield  will  amount  to  about  10,000 
sacks.  A  great  deal  of  barley  was  also  raised 
on  the  ranch  this  season,  but  it  will  be  used 
entirely  for  feeding  purposes.  There  are  100 
head  of  horses  on  the  ranch,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  state  that  they  are  all  "good  stuff." 
Only  first  class  stock  finds  a  home  on  this 
ranch,  which  is  intended  primarily  to  produce 
"fine  goods"  in  the  way  of  horseflesh.  The 
main  idea  is  to  turn  out  as  many  thoroughly 
good  horses  as  possible,  at  any  expenditure  of 
money,  labor  and  pains. 

Sutter. 

Floating  Brush  Dams. — Yuba  City  Farmer  : 
Levee  Commissioner  Brophy  last  Monday 
brought  down  the  river  one  of  the  large  float- 
ing dams  or  mattresses  used  for  protecting  the 
river  banks  and  levels.  It  was  constructed  of 
large  willow  trees  lashed  together  by  cables, 
and  was  600  feet  long,  6  feet  deep  and  8  feet 
wide.  The  Baker  launch  towed  it  down,  and 
it  was  securely  moored  in  front  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  frame  warehouse,  where  the  current 
was  undermining  the  bank.  Where  these 
dams  have  been  put  in,  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  fill  and  building  up  of  the  banks,  as 
the  current  is  checked  and  the  mud  allowed  to 
settle  under  the  brush. 

Ventura, 

Bean  Straw. — Saticoy  Cor.  Free  Press:  Our 
farmers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  feeding  bean 
straw  as  food  to  stock.  Two  of  our  citizens 
have  had  very  sick  horses  in  the  past  week 
from  a  too  free  eating  of  that  kind  of  fodder. 

Large  Stock  Ranch. — Newbury  Park  Cor. 
Free  Press:  Some  30OO  sacks  of  barley  were 
harvested  on  the  Banning  ranch  this  season. 
This  ranch,  comprising  about  8000  acres,  will 
be  devoted  the  coming  season  to  cattle  and 
hog  raising. 

OREGON. 

Lane  County  Hop  Crop.— Eugene  Register: 
Hops  are  still  coming.  The  crop  in  Lane 
county  this  year  is  estimated  at  little  over  .SOfO 
bales,  nearh  2000  bales  sh  irt  of  an  average 
crop.  The  quality  is  first-class,  whico  will 
partly  make  up  for  the  short  crop. 

Shipping  Horses  from  Eastern  Oregon.- 
BakirCity  Btdrock:  H.  B.  Clark,  a  horse-buyer 
from  New  Orlean-,  who  has  been  in  this  section 
for  the  past  ten  days,  has  purchased  three  car- 
loads of  Baker  county  horseflesh  and  expects  to 
ship  to-morrow.  The  horses  »re  «  fine-looking 
lot,  averaging  about  1100  pounds  and  ranging 
in  age  from  four  to  seven  years.  They  were 
purchased  from  Mr.  York,  of  North  Powder, 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Burnt  river,  and  Mr.  Brown! 
of  Rye  valley.  This  shipment  will  be  a  good 
advertisement  and  good  results  will  follow. 
Mr.  Clark  will  return  to  Baker  in  about  a 
month  and  make  another  shipment.  This  will 
be  the  third  shipment  the  gentleman  has  made 
in  the  paat  three  mouths. 


Their  MERITS  are: 

They  are  made  by  the 
Benicia  Agricultural  Works 
With  California  Capital  and  Labor. 
There  is  just  as  good  money 
There  is  no  better  labor. 

Every  year  they 
Take  Premiums 
Over  Eastern  Plows. 

They  are  better  made 
Last  longer  and 
Cost  no  more  than 
Any  of  their  Competitors. 

Made  to  suit  all  Work, 
Garden,  Orchard,  Vineyard, 
Stubble,  Breaking,  Subsoil,  &c. 
Every  Plow  marked  "Benicia" 
Which  means  "GUARANTEED" 
By  the  oldest  Implement  House 
On  the  Pacific  Coast. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and 
SACRAMENTO 


STAR  PLOWS. 


—  MADE  BY  — 

BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 


GOOD  PLOWS 
NO  BETTER  MADE 
HUNDREDS 
SOLD  YEARLY 


AS  LOW-PRICED  AS 
ANY  GOOD  PLOWS 
ARE  BETTER  THAN 
MOST  GOOD  PLOWS 


Workmanship  and  Material 
GUARANTEED. 

Your  local  dealer  probably  has  them,  II  h* 
hasn't  and  won't  get  them  for  you,  write  direct 
fo  us.  — 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO. 


October  22,  1892. 
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eALVANIZED 

GEARED  AERMOTOR 

Ke-designeU  and  much  Improvt-d.  I  urnislns  power  to 

PUMP,  GRIND,  CUT  FEED,  and  SAW  WOOD. 


Does  the  H  work  of  4  horses  at  bair  tbe  cost  of 
one,  and  is  Bi  always  harnessed  and  never  gets  tired 
With  our  Steel  stub  Towe^  it  is  easy  to  put  on  barn. 
Send  for  elaborate  designs  for  putting  power  in  barn. 

Arn^ATAD  Pll  l^th^  Rockwell  Sts  ,  Chicago, 
ACIiItIU  I  Un  llU-  ^  '-^  ^^^'^  yrauciM. 


COLUMBIA 

STEEL 
MILL. . 

POWERFUL, 
HANDSOME,  NEW. 

Haa  tbe  only  internal  geariug. 
Doubliog  the  power,  reducing 
speed  to  the  only  practical  rate 
.....I  to  op«rat«  a  pump  at  any  de^th 
and  oTercoming  the  back  lash  on  dead  center  of  outside  or 
spur  gearing.   


A  True  Spiral. 

The  Fan  surface  changes 
from  80°  at  rim  where  speed 
is  greatest  to  15°  at  inner 
and,  giving  wind  free  clear- 
ence,  avoiding  back  suction 
»nd  securing  greatest  pow- 
STEliL  BRACED. 


|$45| 


33  <£3  35    C  p 


FRANK  BROS., 


WIND  MILLS 


If  you  are  handling  Wind 
Mills  you  cannot  afford  to  do 
so  longer  without  having  our 
prices.  If  you  want  a  Wind 
Mill  for  your  own  use  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  purchase  be- 
fore seeing  our  line. 


T 
E 
E 


ECLIPSE- HUSTLER -BELOIT 

KIND  aiLLS  are  lb«  most  relUlile. 

ANGLE  &  TUBULAR  STEEL  TOWERS! 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


CMention  this  paper.) 


CHICAQO«  ILU 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10, 13  and  11  ft. 

Cheaper  than  to j 
Fir8t-ClaB8  Mill  In 
the  market. 

ETery  Ob* 
Oaarante«d. 

No  bearlntra,  no 
springs,  DO  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
Th«  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Asents  Wanted 

—  ADDRISa — 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  k  CO.,  San  FraDciscfl  or  FresBo. 


0.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(SncoesaoiB  to  THOMSON  *  EVANS), 

110  and  113  Beal«  Street,  8.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS. 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Enginei 

and  all  kinds  of  HACHINERT. 

^  = 

m 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pnmpine  Iiarge  Qnantltlcs  of  Water 

Sand  tor  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


F.  W.  KRQGH  &  CO,,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

—■— —       HKADQUARTEBS  FOR    «'  - 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATES  OHEERFULLT 
FURNISHED. 

Address  Works,  First  &?Stevensoii  Sti. 
SAN  FBAN0I80O  OAL. 

Send  or  book'sbowlng  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 
tree. 


F3Ft  /\3NrOX»    SMITH    cf3  OO., 

MAHUrAOIUBUa  OF 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.  180  BBALB  STBEET,  SAN  FKANCISOO,  OAL. 
^Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  tor 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  tor  coating  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  ot  Goal  Tar  and  Aaphaltum. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


t 
i 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 


OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
««iav«M**^  '  EXCHANGE. 

:r«.:EixraE3,  525  kearny  street,  san  francisco 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Individuals  Received  Ihe 
Highest  Awards  of  Ihe  Slate  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  State  Fair. 

CRANE  COMPANY, 

For  BEST  WINDMILL— Four  in  competition. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 

FAVORITE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  REAPERS. 

HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 

EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "  BENICIA. " 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO. 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  MODERN  DAIRY  MACHINERY. 
ALPHA  DeLAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 
STODDARD  BARREL  CHURN. 
MASON  POWER  BUTTER  WORKER. 
FARM  CHEESE  VAT  WITH  HEATER, 
ROSS  HAY  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 
ROCHESTER  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  PLOW. 
PLANET  Jr.  HORSE  HOE  AND  CULTIVATOR. 
PLANET  Jr.  HAND  SEED  DRILL. 
CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 
SMITH  CLINGSTONE  PiTTER. 


J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


P.  W.  KROGH  &  CO. 

BEST  SWEEP  HORSEPOWER. 
WINE  AND  CIDER  PRESS. 


DANIEL  BEST,  San  Leandro, 

BEST  GRAIN  CLEANER.    GAS  or  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


PARAPPINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SAMPLES  OF  PAINT,  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  &  B.). 


ITancy  Hanks 

Record  2:05}. 

Trotted  the  fastest  mile  on  record  when  hitched  to  a  hulky 
with  Ball  Bearing,  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels. 

WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  WITH  A 

NO.  205  NANCY  HANKS  SULKY 

Willi  Pnenmalic  Tired  Ball  Bearing  Wkels. 

For  •aSO.OO. 

Thin  prlc»  includes  the  Regular  Sulliy  Wheels  as  well, 
and  either  style  may  be  uned    We  solicit  your  order. 

Remimber,  we  give  you  the  Regular  Wheels  In  addition 
to  the  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels.  So  you  have  two  sets  of 
wheels  with  each  Sulky. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

421-427  MABKBT  ST..  S.  P. 
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JpATRO^S  Of  ]EiuSBAJ4DflY. 

To  the  Patrons  of  California. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  California  State 
Grange,  held  at  San  Jose,  it  was  unanimously  or- 
dered that  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  bf.  and  the 
same  is,  hereby  made  the  medium  of  official  com- 
munication of  the  California  State  Grange.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  order,  1  hereby  urge  upon  the  mem- 
bership everywhere  to  write  short,  spicy,  pointed 
articles  for  the  Press.  Report  news,  not  fiction. 
Boil  everything  down  to  the  point.  Points  are 
valuable.  Let  all  the  readers  of  the  Rural  know 
h<na  the  Order  is  doing,  and  what  it  is  doing,  in 
your  vicinity.  By  such  correspondence  the  Grange 
will  be  benefited.  Fraternally,  E.  W.  Davis, 
Worthy  Master  California  State  Grange. 

The  Official  Wife. 

In  arranging  for  Grange  representation  at 
annual  session  the  idea  seems  to  never  have 
entered  the  brains  of  the  law-givers  that  it 
was  possible  for  a  patron  to  attain  the  stand- 
ing in  community  and  respect  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens implied  in  his  election  to  the 
high  office  of  worthy  master  without  his 
having  the  good  sense  and  fortune  to  choose 
a  wife.  But  the  best  made  plans  of  mice 
and  men  "aft  gang  aglee" — as  Burns  says 
and  unmarried  people  are  often  elected  mas- 
ters. 

Then  follows  a  jangle  about  representa- 
tion that  sometimes  results  in  four  votes 
for  one  Grange  and  sometimes  only  one.  In 
the  confusion  of  alternates  and  their 
wives  and  masters'  wives,  and  wifeless  mas- 
ters one  Grange  at  the  late  session  was  re- 
ported to  have  elected  a  wife  for  the  master. 
Not  a  bad  idea  after  all  !  Probably  he 
would  have  chosen  one  long  ago  had  he 
known  how  many  good  true  women  were 
awaiting  husbands.  He  did  not  feel  ac- 
quainted— or  was  bashful,  or  too  modest. 
Now  the  good  sisters  knew  and  respected 
him  and  realized  how  lonely  he  was  coming 
to  his  desolate  home  with  no  loving  smile  to 
welcome  him  and  they  doubtless  chose  quite 
as  wisely  as  he  would  have  done.  Then  the 
next  day  I  noticed  a  book  entitled  "The  Of- 
ficial Wife"  and  know  that  she  must  have 
been  the  one  elected  by  the  Grange.  Un- 
til ratified  by  the  high  contracting  parties 
that  would  certainly  be  the  title  of  one  thus 
elected. 

No  master  would  be  so  ungallant  as  to 
refuse  to  invite  one  so  honored  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  State  Grange  and  there  she 
would  certainly  be  entitled  to  represent  the 
Grange  as  intendant.  If  any  question  arose 
imagine  the  alacrity  with  which  the  worthy 
chaplain  or  Brother  Perkins  would  happily 
adjust  the  matter.  Where  could  young  peo- 
ple make  a  start  in  life  amid  more  pleasant 
surroundings  or  with  a  warmer  circle  of 
friends  to  wish  them  God  speed  than  from 
a  State  Grange? 

Of  course  this  seems  a  ridiculous  propo- 
sition; but  after  all  nothing  could  cre- 
ate more  merriment  in  a  Grange,  and  its  ten 
to  one  the  votes  would  indicate  a  pretty 
wise  choice  and  one  that  would  frequently 
be  ratified  by  the  parties  interested.  The  sis- 
ters would  all  attend  Grange  that  day.  At 
any  rate  no  harm  would  be  done,  and  full 
representation  would  be  secured.  Therefore 
allow  us  to  prepare  a  new  lady  officer  for 
half-headed  Granges.— "The  Official  Wife." 

An  Omission  Deeply  Regretted. 

Our  reporter,  who  prepared  the  outline  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  State  Grange  which 
appeared  in  last  week's  Rural,  made  an 
unfortunate  omission  in  naming  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee.  Hon. 
Cyrus  Jones  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Thomas  McConnell  and  his  name  should 
have  appeared  as  one  of  the  new  committee. 
Mr.  Jones  is  well-known  to  readers  of  the 
Rural  and  appreciation  of  his  worth  and 
ability  extends  beyond  Grange  circles. 
Nearly  20  years  ago  he  brought  to  this  State 
probably  as  fine  a  herd  of  Shorthorns  as  has 
ever  been  collected  on  this  coast.  In  its 
best  days,  he  was  president  of  the  old  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association.  He  has  served 
with  signal  acceptability  in  our  State  legisla- 
ture, and,  in  short,  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  as  well  as  a 
man  capable  and  valuable  to  any  interest 
which  commands  his  esteem. 


Executive  Committee  Meeting. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Grange  —  Messrs.  Walton,  Loucks  and 
Jones — met  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  on 
Tuesday  morning  and  are  still  in  session  as 
we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday.  The  par- 
ticular work  for  which  they  were  convened 
is  to  overlook  the  records  of  the  late  State 
Grange,  arrange  for  their  publication,  and 
to  attend  to  various  other  detail  matters.  A 
complete  report  of  their  doings  will  appear 
in  our  next  issue. 


Condition  of  the  Order. 

From  the  reports  of  lecturers  and  deputies 
which  were  commendably  full  and  from  re- 
ports of  masters  of  subordinate  Granges, 
read  at  the  recent  State  Grange,  we  glean 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  and  healthy 
gain  of  the  Order  during  the  past  year,  and 
an  uncommonly  good  financial  standing. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 

In  some  places  the  free  restaurant  idea 
has  been  carried  so  far  that  a  few  sisters  have 
to  do  all  the  work,  and  interest  has  centered 
so  largely  in  that  specialty  that  they  may  al- 
most lay  down  the  rule,  "No  feast,  no 
Grange." 

At  Two  Rock  they  have  devised  a  system 
of  providing  lor  such  things  on  regular 
stated  occasions  by  dividing  the  sisters  into 
classes  which  prepare  entertainment  by 
turns,  and  it  is  arranged  what  each  shall 
bring  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  always 
plenty  and  little  wasted,  and  yet  the  labor  is 
not  burdensome. 

COOPERATION. 

This  is  one  of  the  features  deserving  more 
attention,  as  shown  by  the  very  satisfactory 
results  attending  several  experiments. 

Two  Rock  saved  $500  (on  purchases  ag- 
gregating $2500)  and  might  have  done  better 
yet  had  it  not  been  for  the  cast  iron  regula- 
tions of  dealers  in  hardware  and  implements 
with  their  local  agents.  Mr.  DeHart  re- 
ported a  discount  from  $85  to  J50  on  a  wind- 
mill through  skillful  use  of  trade-card  ad- 
vantages. Just  a  little  care  and  attention 
in  this  direction  would  save  enough  to  pay 
for  the  half-day's  time  the  Grange  takes 
once  in  two  weeks,  all  the  little  Grange  ex- 
penses, and  the  biggest  profit  the  farmer 
makes  on  any  investment  besides. 

Bro.  Peterson,  of  Antelope,  was  made  a 
life-long  Granger  by  a  saving  of  $500  in  pur- 
chase of  a  steam  threshing  outfit  very  soon 
after  his  initiation.  So  fast  as  we  can  get 
in  shape  to  live  on  last  year's  income  in- 
stead of  next,  cooperation  may  be  made  a 
leading  feature  of  promoting  the  organization. 
A  Sutter  county  Grange  proudly  made  the 
announcement  that  they  came  from  a  county 
were  there  was  no  saloon.  [Great  applause,  j 
children's  day. 

Exercises  calculated  especially  to  interest 
the  children  have  been  made  a  very  success 
ful  feature  of  many  Granges,  particularly 
where  it  was  made  an  open  meeting  and 
children  were  encouraged  to  invite  friends. 

LITERARY  EXERCISES. 

The  lecturer's  office  is  no  sinecure  in  a 
live  Grange  for  he  must  plan  and  superin- 
tend literary  exercises  and  see  that  there  is 
some  interesting  subject  to  come  up  at  every 
meeting,  so  that  no  member  shall  ever  go 
home  feeling  that  he  has  not  been  paid  for 
his  time. 

Right  here  let  us  take  the  opportunity  to 
ask  masters,  lecturers  and  every  other  one 
who  has  the  good  of  the  Order  at  heart  to 
help  this  department  of  the  paper  to  build 
up  the  Order  by  sending  in  so  many  useful 
suggestions  for  discussion,  instruction  and 
entertainment  that  no  lecturer  may  be  so 
dull  or  so  unaccustomed  to  such  work  but 
that  a  careful  reading  of  this  department 
may  make  him  able  to  enthuse  his  Grange. 
Almost  everyone  of  you  have  some  good 
plans.  Send  them  in  and  we  will  fix  a  place 
to  boil  them  down. 

ARBITRATION. 

This  is  a  feature  that  was  but  little  dis- 
cussed, but  there  has  been  a  triumph  in  that 
direction  during  the  past  year  worthy  of  ex- 
tended notice. 

On  the  St.  Johns  river  in  Tulare  county 
were  five  conflicting  water  rights  and  pros- 
pects of  unending  controversy.  Damage  re- 
sulting was  not  from  cost  and  ill-feeling, 
arising  from  litigation  alone,  but  there  was 
an  uncertainty  about  water-supply  that  pre- 
vented development.  With  water,  the  coun- 
try interested  is  among  the  most  prolific 
sections  in  the  State — the  place  where  they 
get  1000  pounds  of  ptunes  from  a  tree. 
Without  water,  farmers  get  a  crop  of  wheat 
just  often  enough  to  keep  up  their  courage 
until  they  finally  starve  out.  By  influence 
of  those  who  had  been  taught  the  theory  of 
arbitration  in  the  Grange,  the  St.  Johns' 
River  Association  was  formed  and  one  rep- 
resentative of  each  conflicting  interest  elec- 
ted a  board  of  arbitration  to  which  all  ques- 
tions arising  are  referred.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  agreement,  carefully  drawn  and  record- 
ed, that  the  decisions  of  this  board  should 
have  the  same  force  and  authority  in  law  as 
a  decree  of  court.  This  involves  a  prospect 
of  settled  prosperity  in  a  country  of  about 
half  a  million  acres,  where  all  was  uncer- 
tainty before  and  developments  will  proceed 
vigorously.  Members  of  Tulare  Grange 
deeply  regret  that  the  two  brothers  mainly 
active  in  this  work  seem  likely  to  leave  it 
for  another  organization.  Wherever  they  go 


they  will  be  followed  by  the  good  wishes  of 
their  fellow  patrons,  and  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  as  useful  in  the  new  order  as  they 
have  proven  in  the  old. 

Experience  Gained  From  Grange 
Canvass. 

The  general  tour  of  the  Granges  of  Cali- 
fornia by  leading  advocates  was  a  new  plan 
of  work  and  their  reports  showed  that  me- 
thods must  be  adapted  to  conditions  to  se- 
cure best  results. 

With  strong  Granges  the  plan  was  excel- 
lent giving  new  impetus  to  the  work  and  of- 
ten resulting  in  a  large  increase  of  mem- 
bers. 

With  weak  Granges,  the  reorganization  of 
those  dormant  and  the  establishment  of 
new  Granges  it  seems  that  a  better  plan 
would  be  to  send  one  man  to  cooperate  with 
those  locally  interested  and  remain  several 
days. 

it  is  very  hard  for  a  speaker  to  enthuse 
over  an  audience  of  empty  benches  and  if 
he  does  succeed  in  imparting  interest  to  a 
few  the  vital  fluid  becomes  very  thin  when 
he  leaves  on  the  next  train  once  it  is  spread 
over  the  whole  community. 

In  organizing  new  or  reviving  weak 
Granges  the  approved  method  seems  to  be 
for  the  lecturer  to  make  an  appointment 
with  that  resident  who  has  most  of  the 
Grange  spirit  in  the  community  to  meet  him 
and  visit  such  neighbors  as  he  considers  de- 
sirable material.  By  talking  over  in  a 
friendly  way  by  the  fireside  the  objects, 
methods  and  plans  of  the  Grange,  embra- 
cing a  clear  idea  of  its  social,  educational, 
political  and  financial  advantages  they  can 
interest  almost  every  one  who  has  the  good 
of  the  community  at  heart  in  such  degree  as 
to  make  a  desirable  member.  By  appointing 
a  meeting  three  or  four  days  in  advance 
and  busily  occupying  the  interval  in  a  can- 
vass of  this  kind  they  can  generally  draw 
out  a  good  audience  for  the  public  meeting 
of  whom  the  majority  will  remain  and  or- 
ganize. Unless  some  of  the  members  are 
veterans  in  the  work  and  have  not  forgotten 
it  the  lecturer  is  needed  about  as  badly  at 
the  second  meeting  as  at  the  first. 

A  new  Grange  without  help  would  be 
likely  to  live  about  as  an  infant  would  if 
thrown  into  the  street  without  any  mother. 

Once  get  the  master  to  understand  that 
meetings  must  open  promp'.ly,  in  due  form, 
and  be  conducted  on  business  principles;  the 
secretary  to  know  that  the  records  must  be 
kept  accurately  and  in  a  way  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  work,  and  the  correspondence 
and  accounts  promptly  attended  to;  the 
lecturer  to  provide  that  every  member  has 
something  to  do  at  every  meeting,  and  your 
Grange  can  run  alone.  So  long  as  every 
member  feels,  on  the  way  home  from  each 
meeting,  that  he  has  been  well  paid  for  go- 
ing, the  attendance  and  interest  will  be 
maintained. 

If  John  can  do  nothing  more  than  bring  a 
pail  of  water,  and  Susan  a  rose,  see  that 
John  and  Susan  are  there,  and  that  their 
part  in  the  work  receives  its  share  of  recog- 
nition. 

"  No  drones  in  our  busy  hive  "  was  the 
winning  motto  of  Watsonville  Grange.  It 
was  not  a  motto  simply  to  look  at  on  the 
walls,  but  was  woven  into  every  fiber  of  its 
phenomenal  vitality. 

Granges  that  need  the  house-to-house 
canvass  are,  as  a  rule,  those  most  remote 
from  headquarters  and  most  difficult  for 
such  busy  men  as  the  leading  members  of 
the  Order  to  visit  and  devote  the  time  neces- 
sary to  work  out  the  plan  of  a  house-to-house 
canvass.  For  this  reason  it  was  suggested 
that  the  executive  committee  should  give 
more  encouragement  to  county  deputies, 
as  they  often  live  so  near  that  they  can  do 
the  work  at  much  less  sacrifice  to  themselves 
and  expense  to  the  Grange  than  lecturers 
from  a  distance. 

The  suggestion  occurs  here  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  at  next  State  Grange,  when 
one  past  master  is  exemplifying  the  unwrit- 
ten work,  for  another  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate to  deputies  methods  of  building  and 
reviving  Granges. 

Among  these,  Worthy  Overseer  Roache 
has  found  the  use  of  the  local  press  very 
eflfectual.  He  made  it  a  practice  for  years 
to  insert  some  little  paragraph  about  the 
Grange,  every  week,  among  the  locals.  He 
did  not  try  to  make  a  Grange  department, 
but  some  news  item  to  show  the  activity  of 
the  Grange  and  the  nature  of  its  work.  In 
this  way  he  kept  it  before  the  public  in  a 
way  to  increase  its  influence  and  usefulness. 


Feast  of  Pomona.— At  Turn  Verein  hall 
in  San  Jose,  long  tables  for  about  400  guests 
were  tastefully  decorated  with  fruit,  flowers 
and  cake,  so  that  we  might  say  it  was  a 
combined  feast  of  Pomona,  Flora  and  Ceres. 
The  goddesses  were  shown  in  a  magnificent 


tableau,  displayed  with  brilliant  tfTect  by 
stage  lights.  The  master  performed  a  novel 
and  touching  ceremony  in  memory  of  our 
late  worthy  treasurer,  the  lamented  C.  J. 
Cressey.  When  a  feast  of  Pomona  takes 
place  in  such  a  fruit  country  as  San  Jose, 
under  the  auspices  of  people  of  such  energy 
and  taste  as  the  San  Jose  Grange,  it  is  truly 
a  magnificent  spectacle  to  be  remembered 
for  a  lifetime. 


The  Greatest  of  all  Musical 
Instruments. 


In  Inventing  the  iEollan  wm  to  make  an  Instrument 
that  would  do  away  with  the  years  of  prtctli:e  made 
necessary  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  sume  time 
have  music 

IK  NO  WAY  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  tho  moat  delicate  ehadintt  in  expresiloa 
aod  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 


The  OELESTINA! 

A  marvellous  little  Instrument  eqaal  to  an  Orsaa  I 
for  family  use.    Plays  all  Glasses  of  music;  no  skill 
required.    Prlc  %%5. 

Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26  28-30  O'Farrell  St .       San  Franciico. 


If  you  only  save  one  or  two  i| 
Nickles  on  each  F"ifty-cent  pur-  | 
chase  | 

You  will  be  many  Dollars 
ahead  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Send    for    our   catalogue  of 
RUBBER  GOODS. 


UentloD  this  paper.     132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  ot  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  Is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mecbanlet, 
haudsome  full  ulckel  or  Darts  bard  rubber  trlmmlngl. 

Jnat  the  Harneu  for  an  Klegant  Taraant* 

They  sell  here  tor  tie. 00,  and  harness  not  as  good  Is 
often  sold  for  (86.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 


110  MoAIIUtar  St.,  San  Franolioo. 

Collar  and  Hames,  loBtead  of  Breast  Oollari 
Sa  00  extra. 

Please  state  It  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
styls  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


Ilin  I  MAPU'Y'"'  X'"'''-  ^o"'- <^*- 

Uf  LI  I  In  M  U  n  I  Mimni,.  Ditckmg.  /^rntlnf, 
mm  r  I  I  tVird  and  Sttam:  Htating  8oihn,iM.  Wit 
■  ■  Wmpay  you  to  ttna  26o.  for  EmgotofiMHa^  0/ 

1S00  Cngraiiingt.  The  American  Well  Works.  Anrora,Ill 
also.  Chicago,  lU.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  &  W. 


Unitarian  Literatare 

Sent  tree  by  the  Cbahnins  AtnuLiAiT  ot  the  First  tTnlta. 
rlan  Church,  cor.  Oeary  and  Franklin  Sts  ,  Sao  Fran. 
olsco.    Address  Urs.  B.  K.  Oiddlngs,  as  above. 


The/EOLIAN! 


Take  Care  of  the 
Nickles 
and  the 
Dollars 

Will  Take  Care  of  Themselves. 


Liebold  Harness  Co. 


PaciTis  (joasl  Qodb  ^npplj  Association 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 


October  22,  1892. 
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Information 

FOI? 

Settlers! 


L  he  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  ■  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this^  region  of  country. 


K  ern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  6,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

T*he  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  o  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

I^ern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

T  And  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Cjrrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particdlars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  mobture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

IDrought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company 

S.  W.  PBRGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       _      -      -  California. 


SAVE  MONEY 


HARNESS,  CARTS,  BUGGIES,  SURRIES, 
PHAETONS  and  CARRIAGES 


To.  97.  li  Axle  and  Wheel,  Price 


-FROM  US. 


No.  200.  Price  $175. 


IS  to  SO  w  cent 

SAVED. 
VEHICLES  WARRANTED 

FOR  ONE  YEAR. 


CARTS,  $14  to  $25. 
HARNESS,  $7  to  $30. 


A  FINE  BUGGY,  EQUAL  TO  ONE 
FOR  $12S  AT  $80. 

Write  for  Catalogue  or  Call  on  iu. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.,  36^  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Baby"  Cream  Separator 

FOR  HAND  POWER. 

A  Grand  Machine  for  Small  Dairies. 

Turns  Ea.j,  Simple,  Fraotloal  for  All  who  Ullk. 

"  B»by  "  No.  2,  C»p»clty,  SOO  Lbs.  Uilk  per  hour. 
"  Baby  "  No.  3,  C»p»cltv,  600  Lb«.  Uilk  per  hour. 

Dairyinjf  no  lODge-  »n  uncertain  drudgery,  but  PROFITABLE  AND  EASY. 
The  Baby  De  Laval  ia  a.  perfect  throughout  a.  our  Large  Power  Separator, 
and  proves  a  source  of  great  profit  to  purchasers. 

Send  (or  testimonials  o{  users  and  turther  iDformatlon. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,  3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

840  N.  Main  St,  Loa  Angeles.  141  Front  St.,  Portland. 


in  Gw  Flor 


I.  the  BEST  in  tlie  Market  for  all  alluTlal  .oils  and  Is  also  the  Cheapeat. 

We  make  Iron  Frame  Gangs,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  DIso  Harrow., 
Warehouse  TruoWs,  Wheclbariowp,  etc., eta 

Our  various  shops  are  wpII  equipped  and  w*  do  all  kinds  of  Jobbing  in  PlaniDg  and  Woodworking,  Blacksmlth- 
Ing,  Foundry  and  Uachlne  Work. 

A  le-kdio,;  Item  of  our  numerous  manufactures  is  the  Celebrated  Harvester,  the  "  HARVEST  PRINOB." 
Thoroughly  tented  this  sess.in  and  proven  without  a  peer  in  its  line.  Two  first  prizes  at  the  (air.  of  1892  (whereve 
exhibited).   We  alw>  make  the  Stookton  Chief  Header,  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any. 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO.. 

370  MAIN  STREET,  STOOKTON. 
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Home  and  Town  Cleanliness. 

The  United  States  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  escape  from  the  cholera  this  year. 
New  York  city  is  to  be  complimented  upon 
its  successful  effort  to  repress  the  invasion  of 
the  pest.  The  approach  of  winter  made  the 
eflforts  great  and  efficient  as  they  were  suc- 
cessful. The  same  efforts  made  in  the  last 
week  of  June  might  not  result  so  favorably. 
We  may  hope  that  the  rigors  of  a  severe 
winter  will  put  an  end  to  the  march  of  the 
epidemic,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
has  wintered  in  Russia  and  broken  out  in 
the  spring.  It  is  but  logical  to  infer  that  it 
can  only  reach  us  next  summer  as  a  foreign 
importation.  If  it  effects  a  lodgment  on  our 
shores  in  the  early  summer,  it  will  in  all 
probability  spread  over  the  continent.  The 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  place  our 
habitations  in  good,  sanitary  condition  will 
not  be  lost,  even  if  cholera  does  not  come. 
The  result  will  be  observed  for  many  months 
in  a  lessened  death  rate  from  diphtheria,  ty- 
phoid and  other  fevers,  and  minor  ailments 
that  arise  from  breathing  emanations  from 
decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 
The  villages  and  smaller  towns  should,  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter,  while  the  ground  is 
moist,  improve  their  drainage.  Very  little 
effort  in  that  direction  has  been  made  out- 
side of  the  cities  in  California.  In  summer, 
while  the  ground  is  hard  and  dry,  and  the 
people  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  little 
is  ever  done  in  the  way  of  such  improve- 
ments. But  no  excuse  can  be  advanced  for 
not  doing  this  work  in  the  rainy  months  of 
winter,  when  there  are  idle  bands  enough  to 
complete  all  that  need  be  done,  to  place 
many  of  the  small  towns  in  perfect  sanitary 
condition.  Many  beauti'ul  hamlets,  and 
some  summer  resorts,  have  no  means  pro- 
vided for  drainage,  or  have  no  sewers,  and 
all  refuse  matter  and  house  drainage  is  al- 
lowed to  soak  into  the  ground.  It  would  be 
a  paying  investment  to  make  all  needed  im- 
provements of  this  character  during  the  win- 
ter, and  everywhere  abandon  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  abominable  cesspool  system 
People  living  in  the  country  towns  may  pro 
fitably  bear  in  mind  that  in  case  of  a  cholera 
epidemic,  the  residents  of  cities  will  flee  to 
the  country  and  spread  the  contagion,  and 
that  small  places  not  infrequently  suffer  in 
greater  proportions  than  the  larger  towrs. 
As  a  matter  of  economy  a  good  system  of 
sewers  in  a  country  village  is  always  a  pay- 
ing investment.  It  acquires  a  reputation 
for  salubrity,  and  induces  the  location  of 
people  of  wealth  and  refinement,  the  build- 
ing up  of  industries,  and  a  rapid  increase  of 
population  and  enhanrement  in  real  estate. 
No  sensible  man  will  spend  much  money  in 
beautifying  a  home  where  he  cannot  count 
an  ample  supply  of  pute  water  and  pure  air. 
Pure  air  cannot  be  obtained  around  human 
habitations  where  there  are  no  means  for 
the  speedy  removal  of  all  refuse  matter  or 
waste,  whether  fluid  or  solid. 

The  Lincoln  Pear. 

The  chief  attraction  in  the  Horticultural  Hall  at 
the  Illinois  St^te  Fair  was  the  new  Lincoln  Pear. 
Mr.  F.  S.  Pl-oenix,  of  Bloomington,  111.,  the  intro- 
ducer and  sole  propagator  of  the  Lincoln  Pear,  ex- 
hibited samples  through  his  agents,  the  Messrs. 
Jones. 

This  ironclad  pear  was  first  brought  to  public 
notice  in  1889.  through  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  Ii 
stated  a»  the  time  as  lollows:  '■  The  flesh  resembles 
that  of  the  Angouleme.  The  quality  is,  so  to  say,  a 
combination  of  Bartlett,  Angouleme  and  Anjou. 
Very  juicy,  aromatic.  The  skin  is  like  that  of  the 
Angouleme.  Seeds  few  and  small.  Received  Sep- 
tember i4ih." 

Mr.  F.  S.  Phoenix  soon  secured  control  of  this 
wonderful  variety  and  is  now  disseminating  it  un- 
der copyright.  A  beautiful  16-page  illustrated  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "  The  Lincoln  Pear,"  has  been  is- 
sued by  Mr.  Phoenix.  It  gives  a  full  history  of  the 
variety,  testimonials,  etc.  This  pamphlet,  with 
handsome  colored  plate,  maybe  had  on  application. 

No  pear  was  ever  introduced  under  more  favor- 
able auspices  and  we  predict  for  it  a  great  run  as  a 
permanent  and  invaluable  addition  to  our  fruit  list. 

Have  Uniic  in  the  Homes. 

Its  elevating  and  refining  influence  cannot  be 
overestimated.  A  family  without  music  is  like  a 
garden  without  flowers,  while  even  one  musical 
member  will  enliven  and  solace  the  home  as  will 
nothing  else.  "Very  uue,"  say  the  busy  farmer 
and  his  still  busier  wife,  "but  where  are  our 
daughters  and  sons  to  find  the  time,  when  it  re 
quires  several  years  constant  practice  to  tiecome 
tolerable,  let  alone  proficient  musicians?"  In 
answer  to  this  vry  just  observation,  you  are  ad- 
vised to  send  to  Kohler  &  Chase,  Nos.  26,  28  and 
30  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  for  one  of  those 

twauti'iil  catalogues  of  the  new  musical  wonder  

The  wColian.  If  this  does  not  meet  most  of  your 
objections,  then  inventive  and  musical  genius  are 
failures. 


PAI  ICnDK  MA  Ifyou"*"*'"  knowmboutral  fornU 
OnL  rUnIM  n  »°<*        Pacl«c8-.te».  send  tor  the 
"  "  PACirH'  BCKAI.  PRESM. 

the  beet  Ilhutratud  and  Lesdlnii  Farming  and  Uorticultural 
Weeklj  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  50c  for  3  mos.  Two  umi  le 
oojpiee,  10c.  EstabUshad  1870.  DEWKV  PUBLISHIKG  CO. 
WXwkalSt..  a.r. 


TO  GROWERS  OF  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 
IN  CALIFORNIA: 

We  solicit  your  consignments  believing  that  by  diligence  and 
vigilance  in  serving  your  interests  vk^e  can  give  you  satisfaction  and 
hold  your  trade.  Our  storage  facilities  are  dry,  convenient  and  ex- 
tensive. We  give  careful  attention  to  packing  for  long-distance 
shipping.    Our  local  trade  is  first-class  and  growing. 

jTJiDso3Nr  raxjiT  ooM:r»-A3srY, 

(Successors  to  Gio.  R.  Stabk  &  Co.  aad  araRR  &  Jddsox  ) 

TELEPHONE  8S.    P.  0.  BOX  21S7.  808  4  310  Wasblngt  n  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Correspond  with  as.    Uentlon  the  Rdrai.  Pans. 


THe  "WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TON6UELESS,  Self  Guiding. 

FOUR  OR  SIX  UORSES» 


dependlDK  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  of  work. 


10  ACItE9 

A  DAY 
Inntead  of 
three. 
OXE  MA^  \, 
InHtend  of  three* 
One  wh*"*'!  Inndstde  resists 
pressure  of  three  furrows. 
No  bottom  or  side  friction- 


Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plowman 
carried  on  three  creased  spindles?^ 
Draft  reduced  lo 

lowoRt  poBnlble  limit.  .   .  

P'oot  brake  preveiit^  (Jang  running  on  team,  I^evers  and  turning  device  in  easy  reach.  Can  be  turned  in  tLa 
leni^th  of  itself.  Kanier  Drli'lnir,  I  |C||TCD  HRAPT  ^'^^^  ^^"g  In  America.  Adjuittnble 
BTKAIOIITEK  Furrows,  and  UIUII  I  tn  UnHr  I  frame-can  be  narrowed  or  widened  at  will 
Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  stubble,  or  breaker  Ixtttoms,  in  steel  orchliled  metal.  Ten  or  twelve  Inch  cut. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Ttiomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

^P^Speclal  prlcen  and  time  for  trial  elven  on  tlrst  orders  from  points  where  wo  have  no  agents* 


DO 
YOU 

ROCHET 


The  0T,ASGO  I,ACE  TFTRK AD  CO.,  Glasqo,  Conn 
will  distribute  In  premiums  Two  Thousand  Dol- 
lars, Hold  C'liin,  for  the  best  siwcimens  of 
fancy  work,  to  be  made  only  from  the 

eiiSeO  TWILLED  LACETHREAD. 

Open  lo  all  residenU  of  the  United  .S<af>  j,  ^ 


Send  lOe.  for  | 
SuDple  fvpool. 
Twilled 
Lace 

Thr«Ml.  i 
eOO  Yards. 


$2000— 

in  Premiums. 


GOLD 
COIN 


'^Ask  vour  dealer  for  circulars  glvlna 
Information.   If  not  to  be  had  of  1 
,     write  us.    DO  NOT  DEr-.\Y. 

Thorougbly  pntlsfartory  proofs  of  our  rell».| 

billty  fiirnlsljed. 


Send  lOr.  each  | 
for 

niont  rated 

Crochet 
IlaakiS 
No.  I  .n  1  No 


^US60  LACETHREAD  CO.,  Glasgo,  Cono.  g^^r^^^Si^^ 


Buy  now  for  Winter. 
Sure  to  Advance. 


We  have  iu  our  warehou:>e  the  entire  output 
of  a  number  of  the  best  Folut  Reyes  dairiet, 
June-packed,  ail  sizes,  about  SuO  packages  alto- 
Eether,  bought  before  the  ri.se  and  offered  laa 
than  present  value. 


Id  G.  H.  kegs,  la  briue,  lined— 


14 

ROLLS, 

$8.12 

18 

t( 

10.08 

28 

(t 

15.40 

44 

(1 

23.76 

60 

(i 

31.80 

In  small  kees.  solid  packed,  iweet  I  ' 

and  choice,  lor  family  use, 

31  LBS  NET,  EACH,  $8.37 

No  extra  charge  for  kegs.  Figure  out 
what  you  cau  save  and  send  the  order  to 


SMITHS' MSH  STORE 
44 


414,  416,  418  Front  St.,  H  F. 


PACE 


FREE 


CATALOGUE   -40^   PACKING  AND 
FREE.  T  CARTAGE. 


ENTERPRISE  "C;^' 

Meat  Clioppef 

-WTINNED.-W 

The  Best  in  the  World. 

For  Sale  by  the 

Hardware  Trade. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Enterprise  VTg  Co,, 

Third  A  Daaphin  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^V'No 


^^-^f        fOR  CHOPPING 

Sausage  Keat,  Mince 
Meat,  Scrapple.  Suet, 
Hambnrg  Steak  for 
Dyspeptics,  Peppers, 
Hog's  -  Head  Cneese, 
Chicken  Salad.  Hash, 
Chicken  Croqtiettes, 
Codfish,  Scrap  Meat 
for  Poultry,  I^obsters, 
Tripe,  Clams.  Corn  for 
Fritters,  Stale  Bread 
for  Bread  Crumbs, 
Cocoannt,  CabbaKC, 
Horse  Radish,  Vanilla 
Beans,  &c.  Also  for 
making  Beef  Tea  for 
.  Invalids,  Pulverixing 

Vym     Crackers,  Mashing 
\^      Potatoes,  &c. 


The  GOLDEN  STATE  LATEST  IMPROVED  WINE  &  CIDER  PRESS, 


Thla  is  a  Compound  Screw 
and  Lever  Press,  la  very  power- 

ul,  strong  and  durable,  and  does 
no  easily  get  oat  ot  order.  It 

is  easily  worked  by  one  man, 
who  stands  in  one   place  and 
moves  the  lever  up  and 
down,  the  same  as  a  pump- 
handle.  Tbls  manner 
o  operation  is  much 
easier  than  the  old 
way  where  the  oper- 
ator is  compelled  to 
walk  back  and  forth. 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  AUTOHATtC  OAS  ItACHIHIt 
stand  aneqnale  i  on  the  whole  P»cl6c  Coast  for  llthklif 
country  hom'S,  suburban  residences,  hotels,  ete,  Th« 
li^rht  produc  d  by  these  mschlnes  Is  Bright,  Claas  I'i 
Si.eady,  but  soft  and  B'^othing  to  the  eye.  Kmlttlsf 
No  bmoke  and  being  uniform,  It  ha^  no  (qosl  lot 
reading  by.  The  cost  is  more  than  One-Half  Less  tbu 
coal  gas  anywhire,  It  being  but  $1  per  I  000  eabic 
faet  These  Machines  are  sold  at  rednced  rats, 
bnt  eTery  one  la  guaranteed  to  elTe  entlrr 
aatisractlon.  Before  punhaslng  elsewhere,  call  ui 
examine  them  or  send  for  illustrated  catalogue  at  Not 
Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 


THE! 


WHITE  IS  Kli 

OF  ALL 

Sef  iDg  MacbiDes. 


simple  In  Coostmctlon,  LIgb 
Running,  Mist  Durable  aodCoit 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  00, 

048  A  045  MARKKT  ST..  R.  f- 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Causth 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

T.  VCT.  O'^OK.SON'  eft)  CO. 

Sole  A^eotf, 

"«o.  H  MARKWT  ST..  Ran  I'rfinolsw 


rupture; 


PILES  and  all  Rectel  Di 
eases  posmttLT  ccED,  I 
from  SO  to  60  days,  »ni 
otrr  oraaATion  oa  tnt 
Tioi  rsOM  Bcsunss.  All 
ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AN 
CHKONIO  DISEASEy  OF  BOTH  SEXESS.  Sraiom 
ADD  UaiKART  TaouBLis  CURED.  No  ctiarge  uDleactii 
Is  effected.  Consultation  free.  Call  or  address  for  IXB 
blet  DRS.  PORTiiJlFIELO  &  LOSEY,  8SS  Market  8 
h%n  Frmnclsco.  Cal. 


bPRAY  YOUR  TREES 

WMtewasli  Yonr  Bans  ajU  Feices! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMP! 

I>o  Either  SncoeaafuIIy. 
Oatalague  and  testimonials  sent  by  mail. 
WM.  WAINWBIOHT, 
No    6  SDMr  Sr,r««t,  San  FrsBClseo.  Ot 


ALMOND  HULLERS  FOR  SAL 


Bjr  J^.  Q.   

IRVIWOTOI*.    AI.AlllKnA    OOrNTT.  OAl 


Send  for  Circulars, 


F.  W.  KROGH  A  CO.,  SljBeilQ  3t.,  S.  F. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.Hi:^ 

eaoh;  unterted.  11.00  each.  L  Hlrea.  |1.90  saoh.  Boo< 
groove  BBOtlODS,  le.OOper  1000.  Dadanf s  oomb  ° 
We  ami  SBea  Doaod.  Smoken,  tl.OO  eaeb.  OlobevsUs,f 
Mah,  sla.    WM.  aTTAH  *  flOH.  Ban  Uatao.  Oal, 
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Bree(ler3'  birectory. 


[  llnae  or  leas  in  tbU  directory  at  50c  psr  line  per  moDtb, 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


W.  H.  BUBKB,  926  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  ReKlstered 
Hoteteios;  winDers  of  more  first  prixea,  aweepstakes 

and  special  premlume  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBBSBYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Begistered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  (or  sale. 


P.  PBTERSBN,  Sites,  ColusaCk).,  Importer  ^Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.     Toung  balls  (or  sale. 


JOHN  LYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  o(  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  (or  sale. 


WILD  FLiOWEB  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  &  Bro..  Props.,  Su.  Breeders  o(  thorouzh- 
bred  strains  and  Cnilknhank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Hereforda:  a  fine  let  o(  young  bulls  in  each  herd  (or  sale. 


OHABLBS  B  HDMBEBT,  Cioverdaie,  CaL,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  o(  Recorded  Holstein-Friesian 
Cattle.   Catalofcues  on  application. 


Id.  D.  HO'^KINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  o(  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Bee(  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBBOHBBON  HOBSBS.— Pure  bred  horsea  and 
maree,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  (or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  Mew  oata- 
logne  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITE,  Lakerille,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  breeder 
0(  Registered  Bolstein  Cattle. 


P.  H.  MUBPHY ,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  o(  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  BAXB  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  pa«t  21  years,  ol 
•very  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hoga. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,  Loa  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
.Jteglstered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.    None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DBEB  MOUNT'  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekm  Ducks  aid  Quinea  Figs. 


OALiIFOBNIA  POULTBY  FABM,  Stockton, 
OaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McPABLINO,  Calistoga,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  lor  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkalilre  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
"tod  Water  Fowla.    Send  (or  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


B.  H-  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Ca'..  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  (rom  Ulssouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  o(  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Herlno  and  Sb.opshire  Sheep.   Rams  for  sale. 


SWINE, 


J.  P  ASHLKY.  Linden,  Oal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thorou^libred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Puiand-Chiua.    Superior  stock  low  prices. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,Los  Angelee,  Cal.  Thorotighbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Plga.   Circulars  (ree. 


TYLBB   BBAOH,    San   Joae,  CaL,    braadei  d 
Ihoraoghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hog*. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  DeUers 
Direct  (rom  Europe, 
Bneilsh    Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions. 
189  Elfchteenth  St., 
Loa  Angreles,  OMltfornla 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


-OP- 


Standard-Bred  Trotting 

YOUNGSTERS 


AND- 


CLEVELAND  BAY  STALLIONS, 


FROM 


Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm, 

(Property  o(  John  F  Boyd), 

DANVILLE,  CONTRA  COSTA  CO. , 
SALE  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  AT  OAKLAND  TROTTIHG  PAEK 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  26,1892 

KILLIP  &  CO.,  Auctioneers, 


W.  W.  RUSHMQRE, 

OAKLAND,        -  CAL. 

Importer  and  Breeder  o( 
KngUab  »4blre,  Cirdesdale, 
Fercnaron   and  Coach 
lAoraes. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  ft  EASY  TERMS. 
Correapondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  A  SSdSti. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Addrasa  Box  86. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 


ta-  CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 


22  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR   POULTRY  FOOD. 


Patented  June  16, 1886;  Au^st  20,  1389.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WE  WARRANT  thia  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Oreen  Bonea,  meat,  gn^atie  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFONDED. 

ORKEN  OUT  BONE  WILL,  DOUBL,E  THE  NUMBER  OF  EOOS, 

will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  (ertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  o{  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Gutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  CalKornia  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizea  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  greeu  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Aptenta.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  ese.  Los  Angeles.  Oal 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMBS. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro.  OaU 


PERCHER0N8 


FOR  SALE. 


Having  decided  to  p'ant  my  place  in  fruit,  I  offer  all 
my  pure  P^rcheron  stock  for  sale,  keeping  only  enough 
for  working  the  place.    Time  will  be  allowed  to  all  re> 
spoasibie  purchasers  that  they  may  need,  at  7  per  oenl. 
WM.  B.  COLLIER, 

Lakeport,  Cal. 


COOPER'S 


One  Oas*  Makes  lOOO  Qalls.  Dip. 


SHEEP  DIP. 


PRIOB   S16   PER  CASB. 


Wool  CoMissioD  Mercliants,  aM  Agents  for  tlie  Sale  of  all     of  Lire  StocL 

307  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  I'BANCISCO    P  O  BOX  2079. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  ^lons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Kasily  applied;  a  nouri«her  of  »ool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB  Li'- 
tle's  dip  la  put  un  lu  re  1,  iron  dnim^^  conbaioiukf  5  Euglish  or  &^  American  galloos,  and 
is  8old  to  the  tra<1e  by  the  English  gallon  For  th  ■  cjUTenience  of  our  mauy  cuatom- 
ers  it  is  also  put  up  in  ooe-gilion  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "Little's  Dip." 

O-A-TTOTSX,  BETiTi  cfis  OO., 

Successors  to  Falener,  Bell  &  Oo.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  PRANOISOO.  OAU 


KKD    BALL  BBAND. 


Oenuine  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Oold- 
smitb,  Marvin,  Qamble, 
Weils,  Farco  &  Co., etc., etc. 

It  keeps  Uoreeg  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cowb: 
it  increases  and  enrlcbea 
their  mUk. 

OSS  Howard  St.,  Sao 
FraDclaoo.  Oal* 


A  number  of  pore-bred  Antcora  Ooats  in  lota  to  eoit. 
This  is  the  stock  c(  goats  f  ormerly  owned  by  Jalius 
Weyand  and  will  be  sold  ch«ap  lor  cash.  Address 

BRNEtT  WBT\ND  Colaaa.  Cal. 


Dr.A.liS.BUZARD, 

.    VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

TlflTMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
IVJ.  ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Burgeon  in  the  Cnlted  States  Army.  Veterinary  Oon- 
tribator  to  the  "  PaciSo  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Priadples. 
Special  attention  ^iven  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FBAMCI800. 
CaUa  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 

Ho.  ua. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Torkeys,  Oeese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  of  "Nlles'  Paclflc  Ooast  Poultry  and  Stock  Book," 

a  new  book  on  subject*  connected  with  sucoeesful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.    Price  64  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  tor  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUOHP.RKD 

Jersey  and  Holsteln  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Addrass,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO  ,  Los  Angales.  Cal. 


DEWET"   a:iTGB.A.VIISrG  C0MPA.1TT, 


Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  printing 
Engraved  printo  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraiu,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documenU  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo- 
graphs, stereoacopio  viewB,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  lor  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
Uthographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wasted  in  all  dtlea  and  in  all 
towns.   Address,  for  further  Information,  DiwiT  BseRavme  Co.,  238  Market  St.,  Sap  F^ndaoo. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOK    8  A  LB. 
ROBERT  A8H-10RNEB. 
Bad^n  Station.  San  Mateo  County,  Oal. 
Only  tbree-'o  irths  mile  from  the  terminus  of 
the  S.  F.  and  ?ian  Mateo  Elt-ctric  Hoad. 


JACK  WANTED. 


I  wlU  trade  30  a^res  of  fine  valley  land  adjoining  the 
most  thrifty  orchard  in  Monterej'  County,  for  a  good 
Jack.   Must  be  large,  clean  limbed  and  guaranteed. 

Address  JUBN  F.  CAHILL, 
San  Miguel.  8an  LnU  Obispo  Co..  Cal. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 

RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 
881  Oolden  Gate  Avenue,  San  FranclBCO. 
Telephone  3069. 
tS'OPKS  DAT  AND  NIGHT. 
No  risk  la  throwing  horsea     Veterinary  operating  table 
oo  the  premised. 


dIUUK 


SGALES 


U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 


Delivered  at  yoor  U.  B.  Htatioo  and  ample  time  tm 
baUding       teette^  ajjowed  before  acceptaDO*. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton.M  T 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Iwenty-flve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.    Send  tor  Catalogue, 

C.  H.  LIND^MANN,  Agent, 

lie  KEARNY  8THBBT,  SAN  FBAN0I80O. 


MONEY  M^aLTso'J^eV 

By  using  the  Faclflc  Incubator 
and  Braoder,  which  will  hatch  an v 
kind  of  eggs  b'  tter  than  a  hen.  In  unl> 
vernal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex» 
hlblted.  Thoroughbred  Foaltry 
and  Foaltry  4  ppllancea.  Send 
8  ct..  in  stamps  for  83-page  catalogue, 
with  30  lull-sized  colored  cut^of  thor- 
ouKhbred  fowls,  to  Faclflc  Incuba- 
tor Co.,  187 C»stro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


NO  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  better  results 

Over  CO  ia  BucccHsful  oner:^ 
tion  at  Decntar,  lilt*.,  alone. 
The  ernatest  hatch  e^er  ao 
compliHhed.  228  chicks  hatch-, 
ed  Bt  one  time,  with  a  2i.0cap^ 

cit7  Reliable  Incubator* 

Hundreds    o  f  tAstimoniulB. 

Jnclo«w  4  oentB  in  Btampfl   

for  new  illa^rnted  catalogue.  |if~Addrei«  Tffa 

KeLIAULK  iNCCUATOB  A  Bboodeb  Co.,  QCI^CT,  It 


BALSTED  INGDBATOB 

COMPANY, 
■  ■I*  Mjrrtle  Ntraet,  «»aklaB4  CmL 

Hfod  4tamp  for  Circular 


POULTRYMEN, 

oonaequently  the  price  of  eggs  Is  aiTancing  Erery  one 
■hou'd  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Kgg  rood  reguUrlr 
If  they  deiUr.  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  their  reach  high 
pr  oes.  Get  It  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Pr  oprietor, 
B  F.  WELUNOTOS.  VJi  WaKhlnirtoo  Ht  ,  Ban  Francisco. 

^  .     _ Superior  Wood  and  Metal  Engrav 

rnKIrlVlflK  lug.  Kleotrotyplnf  and  Stereotyiiiog 
UIIQI  ^  ■  "■O  'dons  atUieofflw  ol  thk  papn. 
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GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
BAN    rSANOISOO.  OAL. 
Inoorporaled  April,  18T1. 


>^^^^ 

Aathorlsed  Ospttal  91,000.000 

Osptt*!  paid  DP  and  Beaerre  Fand  800.000 
DlTldanda  paid  to  Stookholden...  780,000 
OrFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.e.  STEELS  Vlc6-Pre»liienl 

ALBERT  MONTPELUKB  Caabler  and  UanageT 

FRANK  Mcmullen  SecreUrj 

Oenortl  BankloK  Depoelta  received,  Onld  and  Sllvbi 
BUle  ol  Exobtngr  bonicht  and  gold.  Loana  on  wheat  and 
coantry  produce  a  speolaltr. 

Jannar>  1  ISO?  t  WOffTW.r.IWR.  Wanurer 

CALIFORNIA  STANnARO  FRUIT  DRIER 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

 PATENT  OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  N0BEL8  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

BMt  u<l  HtroBvmi*  KxploalTM  tm  the  World. 

mm  iBferlM-  article. 


The  Giaot  Powder  (;o.  haTiug  built  Black  Powder  Worka,  with  all  the  latest  ImproTemenU,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placet 
Oounty,  known  as  TUK  CUPPER  If  I  offer  t>  is  powder  and  gi>arautee  it  the  beet. 

CAP*  and  PITME  a(  LiOWMt  Rate*. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St..  an  FranciscQ. 


la  one  of  the  moat  complete  Invention*  for  drying 
Ralalna  and  Praa«>a  by  steam  in  34  hours — o)her 
(rul  e  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potanh  usud.  Ret  ins 
all  syrup,  Juice  and  flavor  In  original  purltv.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  fireer  fruit  tn  20  tons.  Send  for  circu. 
rrs.  CALiroKNI  t  FRUIT  KVAPUKATI  !«G 
•  M'V'O  CO.,  347}  S.  8p  ing  St.,  Lns  Angeles,  Cal 


-THK- 


Porteons  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  Ai  ril  H.  1S83.   Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Manutactnred  by  G.  LISSENDEN, 

The  attention  cf  I  he  public  Is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  ol  which  It  Is  capable, 
each  as  K>ilroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc 

This  implement  niil  ake  up  md  carry  Ita  load  to  any 
desireil  distance.  It  will  dirtribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
depo'lt  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
ol  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thouaands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

tir  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  tour-horse, 910  ;  Steel  two-borse,  $31. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  1^IS8KNI>KM,  Stockton, 
Calir^riila. 


FOLDING  SA.WI^G  MAOBINE 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS, 


BY  ONE  MAN 

tend  fc.rfrto  lllustratrd  catalociie,  showing  testimonlttia 
from  thoii.sands  who  have  vawcd  froiti  5  to9  cords  dally. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  lixe  a  pocket-knife,  weiphsonlj 
ai  lbs.,  eo-vlly  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  nioro 
Clmbei-  with  It  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  12,000  in 
site.  V/e  also  make  largrer  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
•aw. 

Order  from  the  g  neral  ajent  for  Calif  rnla.  The  ma- 
chine will  cost  you  less  than  by  single  shipment  direct 
from  the  factory  at  Chicago, 

J.KVlKt  LINFORTH.    »7  Market  St..  8.  F. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SAOELAMBNTO,  OAL. 

ROOT.   NEILSON    &  OO.. 


Steam 


■LunjTACTuiima  or 

Engines,  Boilers, 

An)  ALL  inrDB  or 

MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 

riourlug  UUIs,  Saw  Ullla  and  Quarts  MUls  Uachlner) 

oonstruoted,  fitted  op  and  repaired. 
Wrnnt  St..  hct  N  *  O  Sts..        Racramento,  Oal 


JAICa  M.  HATEN.  THOMAS  K.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Pnbllo 

HAVEN  A  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

Ko.  SSO  OalUorala  ttraot, 
VaUphMa  Ko.  ITM.  tAH  nAMOUOO,  CAL 


GRikNGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  i  COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OmCS.  108  DAVIS  BTEEET,  SAN  FB  AH  CISCO.  CAL. 
WarehoaBe  ttaa  Wharf  at  Port  Oost*. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KIN3S  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advaaosd  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  poaelble  ratea  of  Interest. 
Pull  Oarsoea  of  Wheat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  notlo*. 

ALSO  OKDESS  FOR  OEAIN  BAGS,  Agrloaltural  Implementi,  Wagons,  Oroo«riea 
and  KerohandlN  of  every  deicriptlon  loUclted. 

B.  VAN  BVBBT,  Manacer.  A.  M.  BRLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


Commission  Merchants. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 An  PIALDS  !■  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  OonalKumenta, 
808  ft  810  Darli  St.,        San  FranelKO, 

[P.  0.  Box  im.] 
JVOoDslgnmenla  Solicited. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601.  608,  606,  607  &  609  Pront  St., 
And  too  Waablngton  St,  SAN  PRANaSOa 

<3r3El  J<rE»Fr  A  T« 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POnLTKT,KOG.S,OAME,ORAIM,PBODDOB 
AND  WOOL. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Woiks. 

PRINCIPAL  OPFIOB,  NO.  61    PBEMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  FrAncUco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAUFORNIA 

Uanulacturera  of  and  Dealera  In 

Boilers,  Engines,  Panips  and  Machinery 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap-Welded  Wroneht-Iron' Tnblnjt  Coupled  with 
Patent  L,ead-Lli>ed  Oonpllnga. 

FOR  IRRIOATINO.  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


™Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 
from  Rot  and  Decay, 


OARBOLmETJM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MITECKE  ft  CO..  Pacific  Coait  A(fenti.  819  CaUfornia  Street,  San  Franoiwn.  Oal 


P.&B  .DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  28, 18S8.) 

Specially  Preped  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fmits. 

HO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEV  TRAYS.  NO  HEBD  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD, 

PaUp  in  Rolls  contaiiiiiig  1000  spare  feet,  or  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  1  36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  A  oy where  In  the 

United  Statea. 
Theee  Scales  ba'-e  STEEL  BKARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

bKAR  IBIS  IN  MIND. 
From  36  to  60  per  cert  cheaper  than  anv  otbei 
Scalea  of  like  quality     All  slire  and  kinda 
of  dcalea  alwaya  In  etock. 

Truman, Hooker  &  Co..  San  Franci«co. 


DEWEY  &  OO.  {^,i^A^^«f,%,«.-     PATENT  AGENTS. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Cofflmisslon  Merchants. 

GREEN    AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULIRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETUBIO. 

418.  416  A  417  Waahlnston  St., 
(P.  0.  Box  SOM.)  SAN  FRANCISOa 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  P. 
Vembera  of  tbe  San  Francisco  Produce  F.i change. 


rPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advaooat 
made  on  con>tf(nii.enta  at  low  ratea  <(  Intereet. 


lurajiLUHai)  ltl6«.l 

SE0R6E  MORROW  t  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

80  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street, 
Sai  Fminciiioo,  Cal. 
a-SHlPPINQ  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY H 


BHAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Succeeaors  to  Bkat  Biob.  Estthliahed  IStt. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  K  Produce  and  Hay  Exchange. 
OCR  BFEUIALTIES-OrAlo,  Beana  A  Hay. 

Con.lgnments  from  farmers  and  oth  re  solicited. 
Highest  market  pricea  Prompt  returns.  Correspood- 
euce  Invited. 

No.  220  CLAY  ST.,  Baa  Francisco,  OaL 


E7ELETH  *  NA-^H. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Oamn,  En: 
HI 'ea.  Pel's,  Tallo*.  etc,  422  Front  St.,  ano  221,  lit, 
225  and  337  Washington  St.,  Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

ANI> 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
ladicc.tlon.  Illilou.neu.  Ilcixlaobe,  Oeaatl- 

Fallun,  l»yHpL-|>.lu,  ChrunU-  l.lver  1  rouble., 
Mzilneoo,  Uud  (am  pillion,  Dynenlerj, 
OITen.lve  Itrenlh,  and  all  dlMrder.  of  tke 
Htoinacb,  l.lver  and  ItowelM. 

Rlpaiis  Tabulefl  contain  nothlnjr  Injurlonfl  to 
the  most  delicate  conxtitution.  I'leasant  to  take, 
safe,  effectual,   (jive  Immwl In te  relief. 

Sold  by  druirslKte.  A  trial  bottle  sent  bymaU 
on  receipt  of  lo  ceut&  Addre.8 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO. 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CTTY. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 


1 7  Spear  Ntreet, 


Saa  Pranclaeo. 


SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Bend  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culrerto,  tjt  roftdi, 
an'l  f'^r  dratnlnif  land*. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OP 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 

On  the  Pacific  Coaat— AT  LOWKST  PB1CK8. 

0.  L  HASKELL,  10  Bush  St, 


SAJr  rUAKOlBOO. 


October  22,  1892. 


f  ACIFie  I^URAlo  PRESS. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  18, 1892. 
The  local  money  market  is  essentially  unchanged 
Remittances  are  retorted  slow,  as  is  the  demand 
The  rates  of  interest  are,  as  a  rule,  in  borrower' 
favor,  with  short  time  and  also  call  paper  given 
preference. 

The  wheat  market  at  home  and  abroad  has  hung 
around  at  firm  prices  with  the  tendency  upward 
The  strong  bear  pressure,  heretofore  reoorted,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  removed,  for  public  advices 
are  slill  of  a  bearish  character.  The  rial  statistical 
situation  ol  the  world's  supply  and  demand  favors 
ellers;  in  this  view  the  best  authorities  agree.  The 
estimates  of  two  of  the  leading  writers  on  the  world' 
upply  and  demand  are  briefly  summarized  as  fol 
lows :  Beerbohm.  in  his  last  report,  sums  up  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  world  for  three  years  as  follows 
Europe,  so  he  sa\8.  has  1,232,400,000  bushels  this  year, 
igainst  l,117,-180,O0O  bushels  in  1891,  and  1,804  720,000 
)ushel6  in  1890.  Outside  of  Europe,  the  crop  this 
ear  he  estimates  at  907,200,000  bushels,  agains 
,068.640.000  hushels  in  1891,  and  820  440,000  bushels 
n  1890.  '  his  makes  the  aggregate  of  ihe  wnrld  this 
'ear  2  139  600,000  bushels,  against  2,185  9  0,000  bushels 
n  1891.  Dornbusch,  in  an  exhausiive  review  of  the 
vheat  situation,  alter  carefully  considering  the  pros- 
)eclive  supply  and  demand,  concludes  as  followi 

!t  would  seem  as  if  the  expnrting  countries  will  be 
ble  to  spare  about  314,000,000  bu^hels  to  meet 
he  European  shorlage  of  304,000,000  bushels 
nd  the  24,0C0  0OO  bushels  requirfd  by  the 
Vest  Indies.  Brazil,  the  equatorial  republics.  China, 
tc,  plainly  show  that  although  there  may  be  bread 
nough,  there  is  nothing  to  spare  in  the  current 
ereal  year.  Accepting  Dornbusch's  statement  as 
lore  nearly  correct,  still  it  is  of  a  bullish  character, 
artiiularly  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
orld's  rye  and  corn  crop  and  a  big  shortage  in  the 
otato  crop  in  the  United  States.  Writing  on  the 
?heat  situation,  the  Liverpool  Cnni  Trade  News  says 
lat  the  world's  reserves  are  moderate,  and  in  some 
laces  exceedingly  light,  and  the  crop  of  wheat  late 
r  harvested  falls  beneath  expectations,  and  is  actu 
Uy  6.000,00  qrs.  less  than  last  year's,  certainly  a  not 
ery  material  deficiency,  but  yet  one  that  is  striking 
nough  when  the  high  prices  of  last  autumn  and  the 
larked  contrast  between  the  tone  ot  the  trade  then 
Qd  now  are  borne  in  mind.  If  it  be  urged  that  last 
ason  the  great  rye  crop  of  the  world  was  lamenta 
ly  short,  it  may,  with  equal  truth  and  greater  force, 
3  remarked  that  the  delioiency  in  the  maize  crop 
lis  season  runs  into  hui;dreds  of  millions.  It  may 
i  worth  while  to  add  to  the  world's  wheat  crop  the 
op  of  maiz  -  and  rye,  and  compare  the  result  with 
.St  season,  viz: 

189''— Qrs.       1891— Q 

orld's  wheat  crop  264.000,000  270,000.000 

ussian  and  German  rye  106,000,000  87,000,000 

merican  maize  206  000,000      260  OOO  COO 


Total  576,000,000  617,000,000 

We  have  here  a  deficiency  of  41,000,000  qrs.  or  328,- 

0.  000  bushels.  Aside  from  the  crop  shortage,  the 
arket  price  of  silver  cuts  a  very  important  figure, 
le  advance  that  has  been  c-tablished  in  the  value 
the  metal  has,  according  to  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 
used  higher  prices  to  obtain  for  1893  Indian  wheat 
lat  paper,  just  to  hand,  says:  "  Values  are  not  hard 
fix,  for  each  quality  of  Indian  wheat  for  1892  is 
"ered  for  1893  at  Is.  6(3.  over  1892  terms,  while  buyers 
e  forthcoming  at  Is.  more  money." 

Barley  has  held  firm  at  a  slight  advance  for  both 
3d  and  malting.  The  receipts,  though  large,  ap- 
ar  to  have  come  to  strong  hands  for  concessions, 
iless  in  exceptional  cases,  were  hard  to  secure, 
le  demand  continues  to  be  large  lor  feed,  which  Is 
nerally  fed  roll  in  the  country.  The  supply  of 
oice  to  gilt-edged  bright  graoes,  suitable  for  malt- 
g  and  shipping,  appears  to  be  lessening.  Enitlish 
ail  advices  are  quite  bullish  on  malting  barley;  it 
to  this  that  we  have  to  look  for  liberal  shipments 
;nce.  The  crop  esst  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is 
nsiderably  short  of  the  outturn  ot  1891.  Oats  have 
Id  fairly  the  past  week,  under  moderate  receipts 
id  a  fair  demand.  Oregon  and  Washington  are 
nding  more  moderate  supplies  to  us,  and  as  the  re- 
ipts  of  Californian  are  falling  off,  the  market  has  a 
-onger  tone.  Corn  has  cme  in  quite  freely  and, 
ih  the  demand  of  an  offi-h  charicter,  the  market 
Id  to  lower  prices  for  the  diflFerent  varieties.  The 
op  in  this  State  is  short,  but,  with  no  shipping  de- 
and,  local  buyers  are  masters  of  the  situation.  Rye 
is  strengthened.  The  strength  of  the  market  is  due 
stronger  holding  and  a  good  demand. 
Sround  fee  J  has  met  with  an  unusually  tree  de- 
md  Bran  has  come  in  free,  but  the  demind  h»s 
en  active,  which  kept  prices  fairly  steady.  Hid- 
ings have  come  in  onlj  moderately.  The  feeding 
roll  barley  continues  to  enlarge,  keeping  pace 
th  the  starting  of  jilows  in  the  more  favored 
:alitiP8.  The  receipts  of  hay  havo  been  light, 
le  demand  is  said  to  be  freer,  which  CHUses  a  firmer 
irket  for  the  more  choice.  It  is  claimed  that  flry- 
iding  has  been  ruined  by  rains,  which,  if  correct, 
ghi  to  make  a  still  beiter  demund  for  hay. 
Butter  Slill  continues  to  hold  the  anomalous  posi- 
tii  reported  in  last  week's  review.  Giitedged 
iamery  has  been  sold  in  invoice  lots  at  from  36  to 
'/i  cents,  while  39  and  even  40  cents  was  secured 
•  single  box  lots  from  parties  desiring  s^lecial 
cks.  At  over  37>J  cents  the  market  has  been 
ak,  and  even  at  that  figure  buyers  are  not  any  too 
lling.  The  absence  of  cold  weather  has  been  in 
ror  of  choice  to  gilt-edged  fresh  rolls  or  squares, 
alers  report  a  continued  fair  demand  for  pickled, 
t  as  yet  solid  is  not  moving  except  to  distant  and 
Ider  points.  Rains  the  past  week  were  only  of 
fliolent  duration  to  start  the  grass  in  certain 
;alitlts,  but  with  seasonable  rains  during  the  next 
days  pasture  will  be  abundant  and  ihe  butter 
irket  probably  feel  the  effect.  Cheese  has  ruled 
rely  steady.  The  demand  has  been  quite  free,  but 
has  been  modified  by  liberal  supplies.  Eggs 
ve  not  exhibited  any  material  change;  anything 
im  good  down  have  been  slow  of  sale  and  low  in 
ice,  but  choice  selected  have  ruled  fairly  firm, 
ceipts  the  past  week  were  light. 
In  garden-truck,  tomatoes  have  met  with  a  steady 
11  from  canners.  Other  truck  has  met  with  a  fair  tra'le 
maud,  and,  as  receipts  were  only  moderate,  the 
irket  did  not  exhibit  any  materiil  change.  Onions 
ve  held  to  fainy  steady  prices.  The  demand  is 
)stly  for  local  cou'-iimption.  Potatoes  have  come 
freely.  There  has  been  a  fair  shipping  and  home 
mand.  The  U.  8.  Agricultural  Department  reports 
ight  crop,  which  Is  corroborated  by  the  Chicago 
■rmer's  Review  corps  of  corrfspondents  throughout 
a  central  States.  The  reports,  summarized,  show 
at  the  crops,  early  and  late,  taken  together,  are 
ry  poor.  In  not  one  county  In  five  of  the  States 
iniloned  will  there  be  an  average  crop.  In  JUinois 
per  cent  of  the  correspondents  report  that  the  crop 
very  poor,  in  many  cases  almost  a  complete  fail- 
le. A  nearly  similar  state  of  affiirs  exists  in  Indl- 
a,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Wiscon- 

1.  In  Ohio  and  Michigan  the  crops  are  slightly 
tter,  about  two-thirds  of  the  counties  reporting 
;m  a  three-fourchs  to  a  full  crop.  Kentucky  repons 
I'uU  average  crop  In  about  half  of  the  counties.  In 

nnesota  about  one-third  of  the  counties  will  yield 
average  crop,  but  in  most  of  the  others  it  is  decid- 
ly  poor.  More  than  half  of  the  correspondents  in 
ikota  report  a  full  crop. 

The  market  for  fresn  fruit  is  confined  largely  to 


pears,  apples  and  grapes.  The  market  for  each  kind 
has  held  fairly  steady  the  past  week,  the  receipts 
and  demand  being  about  equal.  Raine,  it  is  claimed, 
did  some  damage  to  grapes  in  ceitaiu  localities,  but 
in  others  no  damage  was  done,  owing  to  tbeir  short 
duration  and  sunny  weather  since.  Wine  grapes 
have  been  doing  better,  owing  to  a  better  demand. 
Zinfandel  sold  at  from  814@17  per  ton.  Mission  $13@ 
15  and  white  at  810(!«12 

The  dried-fruit  market  has  been  dull.  Buyers  ap- 
pear to  be  picking  up  the  odds  and  ends,  and  for 
which  they  bid  Itss  than  current  quotations.  Hold- 
ers of  round  parcels  of  choice  do  not  appear  to  ex- 
hibit any  unea.'-iness,  for  they  think  that  <  etter  prices 
will  prevail  before  new-crop  season.  The  stock  of 
all  kinds  at  the  East  and  also  in  Europe  is  reported 
lighter  thau  it  h»s  been  for  years,  which  will  tell 
later  on  in  favor  of  thi  market.  The  Columbus  fes- 
tivities at  the  Eait  are  no  doubt  interfering  with 
present  trade,  but  after  they  pass,  a  much  better  in- 
quiry is  expected  to  set  in.  New  York  mail  advices 
report  moderate  supplies,  barely  enough  to  me  t  the 
demand  up  to  the  time  when  the  usual  second  fall 
demand  sets  in.  Advices  from  Greece  report  only 
about  halt  a  crop  of  currants.  Raisins  are  in  good 
demand  tor  home  and  shipping.  The  East  reports 
an  enlarging  consumptive  oemand,  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  speculative  movement. 

There  has  been  a  -  aciive  demand  for  almonds  and 
walnuts,  with  round  parcels  ot  choice  commanding 
a  slight  advance  on  current  quotations.  The  light 
crop  of  almonds  abroad  is  in  fivor  of  our  market. 

Beans  have  been  moving  off  freely,  under  a  good 
speculative  and  trade  demand.  Rains,  it  is  said,  did 
considerable  damage;  but  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  it  is  sffe  to  say  they  did  very  little,  owing  to 
their  shoit  duration  and  drying  weather  since.  The 
crop  at  the  East  and  also  abroad  is  said  to  be  short. 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  optlonB 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

"  '       Not.      Dec.  Jan.  Feb. 

6s02  d  6s03id  6s04  d  6604 jd 

6s02id  OsHSSd  BsO^id  6s05  d 

63''2  d   68031d  BstiSSd  6a04id 

6sOUd   68()2£d  es'SJd  6a04}d 

e^OlJd  6M3  d  6sD3jd  6304id 


Oct. 

Thursday  esOlJd 

Friday   eeOIJd 

Saturday  GsOUd 

Mouday   BsOlJd 

Tuesday....  SsOlld 


The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  i  he  past  week: 
Market 

N.  D. 

33sBd 
SisBd 
33sKd 
33s6d 


O.  O. 

Thursday...  35B6d 

Friday  3386d 

Saturday..  33s6d 

Monday  33s6d 

Tuesday....  33s6d 


P.  S. 

33861 
SSs'ed 
33s6d 
34s' d 
349'.'d 


forP  S. 
Rather  firmer. 
Firm  but  ina  tive. 
Rather  firmer. 
Steadier. 
Firm. 


To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows 
Liverpool,  Oct.  19.  -  Wheat— CJuiet  but   not  steady. 
California  spot  lots.  Ga  Hid;  off  coast,  33s  6d;  just  sbip- 
led,  33s  9d;  nearly  due,  333  6d;  ca  goes  off  coast,  notLiog 
ffering;  on  passage,  firm  but  not  active;  Mark  Lane  wheat, 
firm;  French  country  markets,  steady. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.     Oct      Dec  Jan. 


Thursday,  high  st            133      ....  1365 

lowest             133      ....  136i 

Friday,  highest   137} 

"     lowtst   136> 

Saturday,  highest             133i    1363 

lowest              133i     ....  136  J 

Monday,  highest              134    137i 

lowest                J34      ....  136? 

Tuesday,  highest   136| 

lowest   136f 


138 
138 


Miy 
141i 
14U 

nn 

142 
1414 

u'n 

141? 
I40| 
14Li 


The  following  are  to-day'a  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Wheat  —  Mornine  —  Informal  —  May  —  100  ton?.  S1.39j. 
Buyer  Dewmber  500  tons.  §1  3  5;  700,  §1  35|  per  ctl.  Reg- 
ular session:  Buyer  December  17iO  tons,  $\.3:i;  600, 
S1.35i  May-^OOtons,  §'.39J;  601,  Sl.Sit.  100,  $1  39J  per 
ctl  Af  ernoon:  May— 100  tons,  $i.3i)|.  Buyer  D  ceinber: 
800  tons,  $1,351  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Seller 
'92. 

Thursday,  highest   86! 

"         lowest   86| 

Friday,  highest   86S 

"     lowest   86:" 

Saturday,  highest   8i-' 

*'        lowest   hC 

Monday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest   87 

lowest   87 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley-Rpgular  session:   Dfcember- 100  tons.  895c;  100, 
S9ic;  1  0,  89}c;  100,  89Jc;  100,  89c.   January— 100  tons,  90c: 
200,  89So  per  ctl.   Afternoon:   Buyer  December  -  200  tons, 
Jc.   December— 100  tons,  89i  p»r  ctl. 

New  York. 

Day.  Oct      Nov.      Dec.  May. 

Thursday   131i      133i  136  146? 

Friday   131       133  1364  '46 

Saturday     131       132|  135  146 

Monday   131       1324  135  146 

Tuesday   131       1315  134  145 

The  following  la  to-day's  telegram: 

IxEW  York,  Oct.  13.-Wh<)at  78|c  for  Norember,  792o 
for  December,  and  86tc  for  May. 


Buyer  Buyer 
Oct.  Dec. 

9'5 
9U 

'foi 

m 

Ml 


9-2 
9  1 


Lima  Beans'  Holders  Resist  a  Decline. 

Nkw  York,  October  16.— Holders  resist  the  declin- 
ing tone  last  noted.  Choice  is  held  at  12.06  spot  a 
bushel. 

Rejecting  Raisins.  Demand  Improvlnjf. 

There  is  more  inquiry,  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
straight  story  about  prices.  Several  lots  missed  con- 
tract arrival,  and  the  wet,  pooily-cured  condition  of 
a  portion  of  the  bags  have  brought  up  the  entangle- 
ment of  rejection.  It  must  be  said  that  the  supplies 
of  bigs  thus  far  do  not  inspire  confidence:  the  qual- 
ity must  average  better  if  the  cuireut  of  ordinary 
trade  is  to  be  wooed  from  Valencias.  Some  of  the 
box  receipts  are  giving  satisfaction.  Spot  Three 
Crown  layers  sold  at  $1.75.  and  Four  Crown  at  $1.90. 
Rates  for  loose  are  still  above  the  large  offering  of 
Spanish. 

Dried  Prunes  Advancing. 

Nrw  Yoek,  Oct.  18  —For  new  California  prunes 
60scsi90s;  bags,  9]4c  f.  o.  b.  coast  There  has  been 
decline  since  Fridiy,  when  9%".  was  paid  in  a  few 
instances  and  9>^c  generilly  asked;  608  to  90s  sold 
few  days  ago  at  9>^c  and  are  now  held  higher 
Upon  the  whole  the  market  shows  a  decidedly  strong 
undertone. 

Wheat  and  Barley  Higher  In  England 

London,  October  17. — The  Marh  Lane  Express  says 
It  is  now  believtd  that  the  yield  of  wheat  in  Great 
Britain  does  not  exceed  8,000.000  quarters.  There  is 
a  fine  yield  of  barley,  bu^  fine  malting  grades  are 
very  scarce.  Wheat  has  fallen  Is.  Foreign  wheats 
are  firm,  as  the  decrease  in  Indian  shipments  bal 
ances  the  laige  American  crop.  Barley  is  6d  dearer 
oats  and  corn  are  steady.  To-day  English  wheal  was 
steady;  fine  American  advanced  Is;  ordinary  was  6d 
higher  Flour,  6d  higher.  Barley  and  corn  were 
firm.   Oats,  3d  and  linseea  6d  higher. 


Beans  were  firm  to-day. 

Honey  continues  to  hold  to  strong  prices  for  ex- 
tracted. 

Nuts  were  about  the  same  as  reported  in  the  re- 
view. 

Hams  and  bacon  were  steady  with  a.  firmer  tone. 


General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotation",  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  tor  7 
days  ending  Oct.  18,  '9J,  were  as  follows  : 

Flour,  qr.  sks  17S,633|Bran,       sks    17,774 

  .281.285  Buckwheat  "   40 

.  66,226| Middlings    "   3,826 

670[Chicory,  bbls   Ia7 

9,224  Hop-,       "    750 


Wheat,  ctU 
Barley, 
Rye,       "  , 
Oats, 

Corn,      "    5,257 

"Butter,  "    1.318 

do   bxs    597 

do  bbls    3 

do  ki  gs    20 

do  tubs    1-8 

do  J  bis    100 

tCheese,  ctls   630 

do    bxa   4 

Eggs,   doz   19,370 

do      "  Eastern   1,200 

Beans,  sks   26,169 

Potatoes,  sks   28.405 

Onions,      "    5,9f0 

•Overl'd,  —  ctU. 


Wool,      "    4,775 

Hay,      ton    1,902 

Straw,     "    76 

Wine,  gals   143,560 

Brandy,  "    6a0 

Raisins,  bxs    4,029 

Honey,  cs   

Peanuts.sks    774 

—  ■        ■■    182 

  64 

  120 


May 


Day. 


Chicago. 


Satur<lay  . 


Oct. 

Deo. 

May 

mi 

126| 

135 

122s 

126S 

135i 

122 

12. 

134 

122S 

1261 

1343 

122 

126 

134 

The  following  is  to  day's  telegram: 
Chic.oo,  Oct.  19  —  Wheat-73c  for  October,  74JC  for 
December,  and  798c  for  May. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Canned  and  Dried  Fruits  are  Firm. 

New  York,  October  16.— Cannpd  Fruits— Out-of- 
t'  wn  orders  have  been  received  for  trade  lots  of 
standard  filling  at  full  prices.  Several  wholesale 
par'-els  are  in  treaty.  Dried  peaches  are  steady  at  14 
(&U\l^  spot.  Prunes— Good  samples  are  shown.  The 
moderate  ofiering  of  sacks  has  found  buyer<  at  10%(* 
11c  for  four  sizps;  flities  to  seventies,  n%<'<>\2}^c  spot, 
Apricots  are  firm  at  15>^(ai7c  for  sacks  and  boxes. 
Wool  Active  With  Supplies  Light. 

New  York,  October  16.— The  movement  of  raw 
wool  is  not  active,  and  holders  are  firm  in  their  de- 
mands, believing  thai  small  takings  at  Ixrndon  for 
Am>  rica,  about  6  000  bales,  with  reUtively  small  do- 
mestic stocks,  tend  tostrengthen  the  situation.  There 
are  no  prominent  changes  in  the  situation.  Trade 
here  was  checked  by  the  Columbus  celebration,  but 
was  active  at  other  points.  It  is  conceded  that  little 
of  the  clip  now  remains  to  come  forward  and  with 
mills  running  steady,  some  on  double  time,  and  a 
comprehenslou  ol  stock  resources  sellers  quote  rates 
crisper.  Sales  at  New  York.  304.000  pounds  of  do- 
mestic and  667.0C0  pounds  of  foreign.  Sales  at  Boston 
3,404,350  pounds  ol  domestic.  140,000  poiincs  ot  foreign 
carpet,  90,000  scoured  Australian  at  68(q>7oc  and  236,- 
000  sand  Australian  at  31@32J>^c  which  is  lower. 
Philadelphia  reports  a  fairly  active,  strong  market, 
particularly  for  unwashed  grades. 

Hops  Quiet  But  Steady. 

Nbw  York,  October  16.- Hops  are  quiet.  There 
was  one  sale  of  choice  Pacifies  at  25c.  Fair  quanti- 
ties of  Pacifies  are  being  shipped  to  Europe  on  con- 
signments of  delivery  on  early  purchases. 

Oct.  17.— Light  sales  to  brewers.  Best  new  8tate 
26c,  in  sympathy  with  interior  prices.  Pacifies,  24c; 
other  grades  are  unchanged.  Exports  for  the  week, 
l,06g. 


Walnuts 
Almonds  ' 
Mustaid  " 
Flax 

Popcorn  * 

Broom  corn,  bbls   187 

t  Overland.  228  ctls. 

Cereals. 

The  Liverpool  Co^n  Trade  News  says:  "The  key  to 
the  situa'ion  this  season  may  be  found  in  an  unex- 
pectedly large  demand  for  wheat  from  the  Continent 
which  will  help  to  raise  prices  out  of  the  mire  in'o 
which  they  have  fallen.  With  the  recent  heavy  im- 
portations of  France  and  Germany  so  vividly  in  mind 
it  is  natural  to  look  for  an  unusually  light  demand 
from  these  countries  during  the  ensuing  ypar,  but 
th  ■  expected  rarely  happens.  It  will  be  in  th»  mem- 
ory of  all  how,  in  rece' t  years,  from  1884  to  1888,  the 
annual  consumption  of  the  world  appeared  to  be  con- 
tracting, instead  of  displaying  its  customary  yearly 
expansion.  It  was  generally  allowed  that  this  de- 
lusion was  owing  to  the  fact  that  holders  of  wheat 
and  flour,  from  ine  farmer  to  the  baker,  were  so  pro- 
foundly discouraged  by  the  unexampled  trade  de- 
gression all  over  the  world  in  those  years,  that  they 
et  down  their  normal  reserves  to  the  lowest  possible 
point,  and  consequently  supplanted  the  ordinary 
current  supplies  with  certain  invisiole  stores  of  their 
own.  This  tendency  was  no  longer  noticeable  after 
the  year  1888,  and  at  some  time  in  the  following 
year,  with  a  return  of  confidence  in  the  future  of 
wheat,  a  commencement  was  made  to  acquire  and 
build  up  again  the  original  reserves.  There  are  nu- 
merous signs  now  observable  that  these  invisible  re- 
serves have  been  partially  reconstituted  and  it  ap- 
pears extreme'y  likely  that  ail  classes  of  the  trade, 
farmers,  merchants  millers  and  bakers  will,  with- 
out exception,  be  induced  to  maintain  them  at  iheir 
present  level,  if  not  further  increase  them,  as  long  as 
.values  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  308  per  quarter 
for  average  samples  of  wheat.  It  will  be  prudent 
therefore  to  reckon  with  the  possibility  and  even 
probability  of  full  average  requirements  by  all  the 
bread-eating  nations  during  1892-93,  or  for  as  loug  as 
the  present  depreciated  currencies  exist." 

The  wheat  market  to-day  was  steady,  with  a  firmer 
tone.  The  ofieriiigs  were  moderate,  while  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  slightly  better  demand. 

Barley  was  slow  to  day,  but  the  tone  was  strong. 
Holders  are  disposed  to  ask  more  money. 
Oats  were  qu.et  but  firm  at  current  quotations. 
Corn  sold  still  lower.   The  market  closed  weak 
under  fair  ( fferlngs  and  buyers  offinh. 
Rye  was  barely  steady. 

Feedstuff. 
The  market  for  ground  feed  was  firm  at  full  quota- 
tions for  bran,  middlings  and  barley,  but  weak  for 
feed  corn. 

In  hay  the  market  did  not  exhibit  any  material 
change.  Receipts  were  light,  barely  suflScieut  to 
meet  ihe  demand.  A  better  inquiry  is  expected  to 
set  in  next  week. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  was  weak  to-day,  with  dealers  not  buying 
beyond  nearby  wants.  For  all  grades  under  choice 
quotations  are  altogether  nominal.  Cheese  was 
weak  with  concessious  made  to  large  buyers.  Eggs 
were  irregular.  For  very  choice  good  pi  ices  were 
paid  In  a  small  way,  but  for  all  kinds  under  choice 
the  market  wm  weak  and  hard  to  quote. 

'Vegetables. 

Rains  and  cold  weather  have  caused  cucumbers 
and  tomatoes  to  sell  higher.  Other  garden  truck  was 
unchanged. 

Onions  and  potatoes  were  fairly  steady  under 
moderate  receipts  and  a  fair  demand. 

Fruit. 

Grapes  were  in  good  supply  to-day.  Cantcloupcs 
were  hard  to  sell  even  at  low  prices.  Melons  were 
also  slow.  Choice  peaches  sold  well,  also  choice 
pears.  The  market  is  bare  of  extra  choice  apples. 
Figs  were  in  light  ofiering. 

We  omit  quotations  for  dried  fruit  this  week,  ow- 
ing to  crowded  columns,  but  the  market  is  quoted 
the  same  as  it  was  last  week.  To  -ell,  low  prices 
have  to  be  accepted;  to  buy,  full  prices  have  to  be 
paid. 

Live  Stock. 

Last  week's  quotations  cover  this  week's  prices. 
Last  week's  remarks  also  ho.d  good  this  week. 
Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  has  held  fairly  firm  throughout  the  week 
for  good  stoc)',  but  weak  for  poor  st<'»;k.  To-day 
turkeys  were  scarce  and  wanted;  as  high  as  '22  cts. 
was  paid  for  gobblers.   Small  broilers  are  scarce. 

Hops  have  come  in  quite  freely.  European  advices 
report  advancing  markets  for  choice,  owing  to  short 
crop.   In  our  mirket  buyers  and  sellers  are  apart. 

The  receipts  and  sales  of  fall  wool  were  heavy  the 
past  week.  About  all  the  buying  is  by  icourera. 


quotations. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl  2  10  co  2  20 

Butter   2  5"  (a  2  81 

Pea   2  40  @  2  65 

Bed   2  30  @  i  50 

Piuk.    2  25  <a  2  35 

Small  White...  2  35  S  2  6li 
Large  Whi'e...  2  05  @  2  20 

Lady  Wash         2  20  ®  2  30 

Lima   3  Uu  (tt  3  15 

Fid  Peas.blk  eye  1  60  mm  — 

Do  gr^en   2  20  @  - 

Do  Niles   1  60  ®  - 

Split   4  50  @  5  50 

BUTTER. 
Cal.,    poor  to 

fair,  tb   V  m  — 

Do  g'rt  to  choice  27i'a 
Do  Giitedged...     —  @ 
Do  Creamery. . . 
Do  do  Gfltedge. 
East  rn,  lad  e. . 
Cal.  Pickled  ... 

CaI.  Keg  

East'rn  Cr.  am'y 

OHEjGSE 
Cal.  choice 

cream  

Do  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giitedged.. 

D  .  Skim   

Young  Am*  rica 

EGGS. 
Cal.  "as is,"  doz  _ 

Do  shaky   14  (tt 

1*0  candled....     21  @ 

Do  Choi  e   27  @ 

Do  frtsh  laid...  —(ft 
Dodo  s'lcdwhte  — @ 
Eastern  "  as  is"     18  (,<* 

Do  candled   22  @ 

Do  selected   —  @ 


30  (g 
-  ® 
17  @ 
22t"r> 
21  @ 
25  IS 


9i@ 


18  @ 


11 

12 

20 
16 
25 
30 
35 
40 

35 
27i 


OlTOBER  19,  1892. 
FLOUR. 

<fitra,clty  mills  4  15  (g  — 

DoGouutry  m'ls.4  15  @  — 
Superfine. . .      2  65  @  3  00 

NUTS-JOBBlNO. 

Walnut3,Cal.  tb.      S  (g  — 

Do  choice               10  @  — 

Do  pap  i-shell. .     II  (a  — 

Almonds, -ft sh  l    12  @  — 

Paper  shell    ...     13S(a  — 

Hani  shell               6  @  — 

Brazil                     7i(a  — 

P  caus,  small..     11  @  13 


Do  lari-e   um 

^eanuts   33(<? 


16 

56 
55 

_  60 
60  fa  70 
60  @  75 
60  ®  eo 
75  (a  1  10 


Fillii-rts   11  @ 

Hickory   7  (cb 

Uliejtnuts      ..  lli@ 

ONIONS. 
Sllverskin  40  @ 

POTATOES. 
River  Reds.  40  @ 

Karly  Rose,  ctl.     45  (0 
I'eerlet-s  .  ... 
Garnet  Chiliea. . 
Rurbauk  S  ed's 
Do  do  Salinas. . 

Sweet   @  1  25 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  ro  @  7  TO 

Rooate  s,  old. . .  6  0  @  6  50 
Do  young.  . .  5  00  (a  6  10 
Bn.ilers,  small.  2  75  (g  4  00 

Do  large   3  25  @  4  00 

Fryers   4  00  @  6  00 

Ducks   4  60@  — 

Do  large   6  00  @  — 

Do  ei.ralarge..  7  00  O  — 
Geesi-,  I  air  . .  1  50  ^  2  26 
Turkeys,  gobl'r.  19  (g  21 
Outs  de  prices  for  sel^cted'Turkeys,  hens..  17  ^  19 
large  CKgs  and  inside  prloesl  All  kinds  of  poultiy,  if  poor 
for  mixed  sizes-small  eggs'or  small,  sell  at  less  than 
are  hard  to  sell.  'quoted;  if  large  and  in  g  ^od 

FEiiD.  jconditioD,  they  selKor  more 

Bran,  ton  14  50@  16  EO  than  quoted. 


Feedmeal  26  0"®  29  00 

Grd  Barley....  19  OOa  20  50 
Middlings  22  00@  25  OC 

il  I  oke  Meal..  (g  25  00 

ManbatanHorse 

Food  (Ked  Ball 

Bran  1)  in  lUO- 

Ib.  Cabinets...  -  @  8  00 
HAY, 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  50®  — 

Do  choice      ..  @  13  50 

Wheat  and  oats  8  00&  12  50 


Manhattan  Egg 
Food  (Red  Ball 
Brau.i|  in  100- 
Ib.  Cabinets...     —  @H  EO 
GAME 

Quail.  Per  doz..  1  25  @  1  60 

Ducks    — @  — 

Do  Mal'd  ^  doz  4  00  (£0  5  00 

Do  Sprig   3  25      3  00 

Do  Teal   1  75  @  2  SO 

Do  Widgeon....  1  50  @)  1  75 


9  00  Geese. 

8  5"  iDo  gray  ^  doz. .  2  25  @  3  00 

9  00  Snipe   -   @  — 

9  00  |Do  Knglish,  doz  2  25  @  3  00 

50  iDo  Jack,  per  doz  75  ((i  — 
H^re,  ler  doz..  1  50  (g  1  75 
Rabbits,  large..  1  25  @  1  50 


Wild  Oats   7  00(8  10  UO  Do  small   1  00  ®)  1  50 

'Cultivated  do  .  6  (Ow   9  00  Geese   -  @ 

Barley   5  50(*   -  -•   -  -~  •   •  ■ 

Alfalfa  7  OOCff 

Clover   5  500 

Straw,  bale   30(a 

GRAIN,  ETC. 

Barley,  teed,  ctl   75  @  

Do  good    825®  

Do  choice   85  (o«  

Do  I  rewing   924®  

Do  do  choice...  964(0!  

DodoGiltedge  1  00  @  

Do  Chevalier. . .  85  (gi  1  10 
Do  doGi  tedge.l  15  (a)   1  25 

Buckwheat  2  60  (3  

Corn,  white....!  25  (j«  1  30 
Yellow,  large... 1  W  (g   1  15 

Do  small  1  17J@   1  20 

Oats  milling..  1  35  @  

Feed,  choice....  1  30  (a  

Do  good  1  '25  (g  

Do  fair   1  17i@  

110  couunon....!  05  (a  

Surprise  1  47S@  —  - 

Black  Oal  1  05  (g   1  20 

Do  Oregon   —  (tl  — 

Gray  1  22J(»   1  St 

Rye  1  15  (io  1  20 

•Wheat,  milling 

Gi  t.dged  1  37i(a  

Do  choice  1  35  (g  

Do  fair  lo  good  1  33J(a  

Shipping.choice  1  35  (cO  

Do  good  1  32i(a  

Do  fair  1  30  @  

Common  1  26}(a 

~unora  I  25  (g 

HOPS 

1892.  fair   18  @ 

Gjod  20  (g 

Choice   21  (g 


1  30 


Do  small 

1  00  (a 

1  25 

PROVISIONS. 

Oal.  bacon. 

heavy,  per  lb. 

11  (8 

lU 

12  (g 

13 

m(s 

14 

8  (g 

11 

Cal  sm'k'd  beef. 

n(g 

Hams,  Calsalt'd 

12  to 

13i 

Do  Eastern .  . 

13  S 

14 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  

n  @ 

12 

Clover,  Bed.... 

15  <a 

White   

25  (g 

2  25  (ce 

3m 

4 

Mustard,  yellow 

H(g 

61 

4  (g 

WOOL. 

Fall.  1892. 

S  Joaquin,  plain 

H@ 

10 

Do  mountain... 

10  (g 

12 

Do  lamb   

8  @ 

10 

Northern  Choice 

14  @ 

Do  Defective. . . 

11  <g 

10  (g 

14 

HONEY -1892  Crop. 

White    c '  m  b. 

2-lb  frame  

9>@ 

!« 

Do  do  1-tt' frame 

urn 

14i 

White  extracted 

7m 

7  @ 

Beeswax,  tb  

23  <a 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholoe  selected,  in  good  paokagee,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  pooi  gradei  sell  lew  than  the  lower 


quotations. 
Limes,  Mex  ....  4  00  @  4  50 

Do  Cal   2  00  @  6  on 

Lemons,  box. ...  6  00  @  7  "0 
Do  Sicily  choice  7  00  @  9  00 
Strawberries,  per  chest— 

Sbarpleas  ....  6  00  O  9  00 
Peaches,  box...     50      1  50 

Aijples   20  ®  60 

Do  Choice   75  @  — 

Do  Extra  choice  —  (g  — 
Canteloupes,  pr 

crate    25  @  — 

Melons,  pr  1O0..  5  00  (fclO  00 
25  @  60 


Nutmegs,  ^  box 
Giapes,  pr  bx  - 

Do  White   26  ®  40 

Do  Black   20  (»  40 

3o  Muscats  ...     25  @  60 

T  kays   40  C«  60 

Do  Royal  Isabel  1  00  @  1  2  '< 
Do  Oornichon  ..     60  @  75 
WUi"  Grapes, 
Ziuf'nd'l,  pr  tn.l5  00  rB  17  00 

Mission  13  00  ((«I5  0" 

Wliite  lu  00  (ffl2  CO 

P.  ara   25  (g  1  to 

Quinces  pr  bx. .     60®  75 


October  19,  1892. 
Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  St-ils  at  an  advance 
on  outsl  ..e  quotations . 

Beets,  sk   — 

Oarrota,  sk   40 

'  'kra.  dry.  lb. . . .  — 
Do  green  box... 
Parvinps,  otl. ... 
Peppers,  drv.  lb 
Do  grn  Chill,  bx 
Do  do  Bells  ... 

lurnfps.  ctl  

Cabbage,  100  Dm 

Oarlio,  lb  

Tomatoes   20 

'String  Beans, lb. 
Lima  Heaus. . . . 

uoumbere,  box 
Dij  pickle  »  lb.. 
>lURfirooms 
Rgg  Plant,  bx.. 
Green  Com,  box  1  00  i 
Mar'fat  Squash, 

■  ton   6  00  (aiO  00 

Oa  liOower   60  @  66 

Celery   60  «  76 


Anotion  Sales  of  California  Frnits. 

At  New  York. 
fOct.  14.— One  carload,  full  crates,  Tokay  Grapes, 
J3  20(^83  65;  half  crates  Tokay  Urapos,  $1.S0(<?»1.90; 
Coruichon  Grapes.  $1  50. 

Oct.  14.— Five  carloads,  double- crate,  Tokay  Grapes, 
»2  50C'i$3;  single  '  rates  Tokay  Grapes,  75t«»!II.60;  sin- 
gle irates,  Cornlchon  Grapes,  $1.35(251.82;  fingle  crate 
Muscat  Grapes,  56c(*$l.26  single  crate  Emreror 
Grapes,  «1. 10;  Figs  »2  40;  Cling  Peaches,  $1.46(a»l.86; 
Quinces,  81.36(aj2  fiO;  Salwav  Peaches,  «I.I5C<iiJl  90; 
(;oe'B  Lste  Red  Plnmi.  $1  90  Winter  Nells  Pears, 
$2.70;  Ptaches  $1.10(^1.40;  BiUyeau's  Late  Peaches, 
$2  20@2  35;  Levi  Cling  Peaches,  «I  25. 

Oct.  16.— One  carload,  full  crates,  Tokay  Grapes,  an 
average  of  $2  and  for  half  crates  of  Tokay  Grapes, 
an  averave  of  SI. 10. 

Oct.  17  —Three  carloads:  Cornichon  Grapes,  $8.66; 
full  crates  Tokay  Grapes,  $2.20(93.65;  half-crates  To- 
kay Grapes,  $1  26('b2.05;  Winter  Seckel  Pears,  $2  20  ^ 
half  box;  Bilyeau's  Late  Peaches,  $2.10  ^  box. 

Oct.  17.— Five  carloads:  Half-crate  Tokay  Grapes, 
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October  22,  1892. 


55c@»170;  double-crate  Tokay  Grapes;  »2.4;@3 16; 
half-crate  Muscat  Grapes,  55C(a*1.35;  Rose  de  Feru 
Grapes,  55@75c;  Assorted  Grapes,  80c@$1.35;  Morocco 
Grapes.  S1.45@e.65;  Cornlchon  Grapes,  $1 6»(f»2.25; 
Winter  Nells  Pears,  «I.-0®2.G5;  Vicar  Pears,  «l  60; 
Pears  $1  90@2.86;  Bilyeau's  Late  Peaches,  S1.60(rt2.25; 
Cling  Peaches,  $1.40;  Levi  Cling  Peaches,  *1.05@1.45; 
Ferrara  Grapes,  75cia  1;  Quinces,  81.60. 

At  Chicago. 
October  15.— Two  carloadf:  Malaga  Grapes,  55(d 
86c-  Cornlchon  Grapes.  »2,65;  Tokay  Grapes,  single 
crates,  S1.3(Xasl. 41;  Tokay  Grapes,  double  craies,  J2.60 
as  40-  Rose  de  Peru  Grap.es,  il  50;  Muscat  Grapes, 
single  crates,  Jlcal.SO;  Muscat  Grapes,  double  crates, 
$2 

October  15.— Three  carloads:  Full  crates  Tokay 
grapes.  S3  15;  half  crates  Tokay  Grapes,  11.40;  full 
crates  Mu'cat  Grapes,  is  55;  half  crates  MuacatGrapes 
SI. 15(11)1. M;  half  crates,  Cornlchon  Grapes,  Sl.l  j;  Bal- 
way  Peaches,  |1.85.  Some  grajies  which  arilved  in  a 
dsmaeed  condition  sold  lor  less  than  the  prices 
named  above.  .  , 

Oct.  17 —Two  carloads:  Late  Crawford  Peaches. 
81.70  Ki  box;  Bilyeau's  Late  Peaches,  81.60@1  65  ~f. 
box-  Black  Moro  jco  Grapes,  half-crates,  *1.40;  Tokaj 
Grapes,  half-crates.  $1  25fdH.40;  Muscat  Grapes,  half- 
crates.  $1.10;  Purple  Damascus  Grapes,  half-cratss, 
•JOc;  Beurre  rt'Arjou  Pears.  82  50  "f*  box;  Winter  Nelis, 
Fears,  82.15  %4  box;  Vicar  Pears,  82.15  y,  box. 

Oct.  17.— Ijae  carload:  Double-crate  Tokay  Grapes, 
82.86@3.05;  single-crate  Tokay  Grapes,  81.10@1.46; 
double-crate  cornlchon  Grapes,  $2.35. 

At  New  Orleans. 

October  12.— One  carload:  Bartlett  Pears,  84  25, 
Tokay  Grapes.  82.95®3;  half  crates,8l  80@1.60;  Mus- 
cat Grapes,  82.40:  half  crates  81.10@1.25;  Verdelle 
Grapes,  hall  crates,  $1.10;  Cornirhon  Grapes,  half 
crates.  jl.SO  Salway  Peaches,  «1.10@1.60 
At  Minneapolis. 

October  12  —One  carload:  Pears  selling  82.35@2  76; 
Peaches,  $1  65;  Grapes,  55@70c.  Gross  sale  ef  car, 
$1191 

October  15.— One  carload:  Pears,  82@2.60;  Quinces, 
81  66.  

$500,000 

To  LOAM  I«  AMT    AMOCNI  AT  THB  VIET  L0W88I  HABKIT 

rate  o(  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands 
A.  8CHULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
rranclso)  

IMPOBTANT  TO  FARMEBS. 

We  have  a  large  sum  ol  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
Ol  interest  on  mortgaire  rn  ranches.  Write  to  us  (or  lull 
particulars.  HOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  608  CaKfornla 
St.,  ^an  Francisco.    Rooms  6  and  7. 


BARGAINS  1 1  BARGAINS!! 

•5.500— Cboice  Fruit  Tract  near  Haywards;  10  acrea 
bearing  trees.   Thia  ig  a  good  purchagc. 

86,500— Entire  Block  (6  icres).  near  Stanford  UaWersity. 
One  of  the  flaest  blocks  on  the  tract,  will  subdivide  to  great 
advantage. 

88.500 -Kighty  (80)  acrea.  Lob  Gatos.  partly  improved; 
an  excellent  bargain. 

8 10.000 -Twenty-five  (25)  acres  Belmont.  San  Mateo  Co., 
12  acrea  in  fruit. 

8200  Lota  (SOxSDO),  Town  of  Belmont.  $50  down,  bal- 
ance on  time. 

89.500— Lots  (4)  In  City  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
located  and  cheap;  will  exchange. 

818.000— A  very  desirable  Residence  and  Lot  (140x150), 
19th  Ave.  and  E.  17th  St.,  Oaklaud;flne  vlew;eaayo(  access; 
wi'l  subdivide. 

83,ooo-Flue  20-acre  Tract  four  miles  from  Fresno 
(Woltors  Colony)  partly  improved. 

These  are  fine  properties  and  are  to  be  sold.  Write  for 
particulars  at  ouc3. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEB, 
Mo.  4S  Market  Street,  Ham  Franclaco. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

30  to  40  Thoroufirhbred  and  High- 
Qrade  Shropshire  Rams  Ready  for 
Service. 

Thia  stock  Is  the  Best  In  the  State,  having  been 
selected  from  the  famous  flock  of  the  late  Andrew 
Smith,  of  Redwood  City. 

L.  E.  McMAHAN  &  SONS, 

OFFICE,  82  Fourth  Sreet,  San  Franclaoo. 
BAMCH,  Dixon,  Oal. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE. 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Tj-pe  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
lor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  h»i> 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  ol  the  State, 
Sbns  for  CiKoni>A>. 

K.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  8.  HALEY.  Secretary. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MABKBT  ST.,8AN  FRANOISOO.OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  o(  Ores,  t26;  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon  Assay, 
t2S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  o(  assaying,  160. 
ESTABLISHED  18«4  car  Send  (or  circular. 


Flying  Dutchm  m  Gang  Plow,  with  Doubletree,  Neckyoke  and  Rolling 

Oouiters. 

Also,  FLYING  DUTCHMAN,  Jr.  SULKf  PlOWS  and  MOLINE  STEEL 

PLOWS. 


SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS,  BISSELL  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 

We  Carry  a  Complete  Stock  of  Repairs  for  the  Olarfc  Cutaway  Disc  Harrow. 

ALLISON,  NEP^P  &  CO., 

Southeast  Oorner  Main  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


BUY  THE 


GENUINE 


GLIDDEN 


STEEL 


BARBED 


WIRE. 


MANOPAOrUHED 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  M'F'G  CO., 


SAN  FKANCISCO: 

8  tSa  XO  Flue  Street. 


SACRAMENTO. 

2 OS  cfc  S07  J  Street. 


OFFIOIAI.  WORLD'S  FAIR  VIEWS. 

Eight  photographic  views  o(  the  World's  Fair  build- 
ings, beautifully  illustrated,  in  a  nice  cover, 'or  26  cents. 
Six  albums  lor  $1  Send  two-cent  st-'mps  or  postal  note. 
World'*  Fair  View  Co..  162  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 


UOUBLR 
Breech-Loailer 
$7.50. 

RIFLESJ2.00 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kiuilscri.-aper  than  else- 
where. Before  TPU  buy. 
seo'l  Nlamp  for  catalogue  to 

ThePowell4ClementCo. 

106  Bain  St.,  ClnclaDatl.U 


SEND   FOR   OATALOaUE  AND  PRICE   LIST  OF 


FRESNO  AGRIOULTURAL  WORKS,    -      -      FRESNO,  OAL 


O-O  TO 


When  you  can  learn  It  AT  BOMB  without  a 

Teacher  wltblQ  lOOhoura.  Send  for  laitlculars. 

H.  K.  STARKWEATHER  CO.,  BSO  Sanaome  St.,  8.F 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(E8TABII4HED  IN  18S8) 

 A  large  stock  of- — 

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peacb, 
Neotaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigati  n,  which  ^lves  a  fine  prop  rtlou 
of  roots  1  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  owe 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.   Address:  W  H.  PEPPKR, 

Petaiuma,  Cal 

Ow'ng  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  tell  my  place  and 
buiiiness  at  a  bargain.  Place  consi-its  of  25U  acrts  rf  land, 
gaud  buildings,  60  acres  in  orchud,  and  a  large  Nursery 
stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carryiug  ou  the  business.  A  good  oi  pur* 
tunity  for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  > 
good-paying  business.  For  fuitbsr  (aiticulars  adurea<, 
as  above. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

DEL.  W  .  BETaTi. 

(Successor  to  Lithkr  Burba.nk.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  fINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

N'o  Ix-rl^Atloxi.. 
N'o  S-u.1=>s>tltxa.tlne- 

New  price  list  free  on  application. 


orovilu  nurseries, 

W-  W.  WILL,  Propri  tnr 

OROVILLE,   -    -   -  BDTTE  CO,,  CAl, 


Trees  at  Wholesah  and  Retail. 

I  have  to  offer  the  cmlng  planting  season 
the  following  btock: 

PEACHES.  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES, 
APRICOTS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

My  trees  are  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pests  of  any 
kind,  and  are  raised  on  well-Jralned  fouthill  eoil  by 
myself.   Coirespondence  solicited. 


Sai  RaiB  Valley  kserj. 

A  Fine  Astortment  of  Decidnons  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  1 -year-old,  grown  on  New 
Land  Without  Irrigation,  Large  Stock  of 

ALMONDS,  JUNE  BUDDED. 

We  can  guarantee  every  tree  we  have  grown  trje  to 
label  an  I  free  from  pest, 

We  desire  an  order  from  every  fruit  section  ol  tbe 
State  and  solicit  a  liberal  ooirespondence. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE. 

Danville,  Contra  Oosta  County,     -  0*1 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAF  PROOF. 

TWO  WBBK8  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTBB 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  TaoaTille, 
A.  T.  FOSTEB,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  V1»«II». 


HEADQUARTERS 

LINCOLN' 

CORELESS 

PEAR. 

THE  LATEST 

and  BEST. 

Send  for  Catalof^ue. 
J.S.  COLLI NS&  SON, 


FRUITS. 

4.01  VARIETIESof 

lll.ST  .>i<(|{TSol.\|'l>le. 

IVacli.Clitrry.lvar.l'lum, 
UMiiK-e,  SI  rawl)crry.  Hasp- 
licrrv,  HlHCklii  rry.  tirupe, 
Ciinaiil.  (;oopel«Try,  etc. 
Also  Chestnuls,  Wuliiuts, 
Trifoll'itP  Oranu-e.  Kl™8- 
iius  I."iiu'i|H  >i  (iMil  otlicr 

>ovi;i,Tii:s. 

BERRIES. 

MOORESTOWN.  N.J. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns.  Or«Dg« 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  •vary- 
where.  Send  stamp  for  pew 
and  full  catalrgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject 

REASONKK  BROS 
Oneoo,  Fla. 


October  22,  1892. 
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100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plum.  Oherrv,  Peach,  Apricot 
NectarlDe,  Quince,  Grape  Vices 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES  I 

OraDKe,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,    Shrubs.  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Asfe  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 


COLD  SPRINGS  NURSERY. 

I  have  a  flna  lot  of  APPLK  TREES  for  sale. 

I  will  guarantee  every  tree  true  to  lable  and  free  from 
insect  pests. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  M.  HARRIS, 

Grant  Springs,  Mariposa   County,  Cal. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABIISHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPIIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 
SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
liome  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  H  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES^  FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPERLY  root  the  Olive.  No  artificial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Monteeito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


BLOOnilNGTON  (PHCENIX)  NURSERY. 
600  ACRES,     13  GREENHOUSES. 


Priced 
Catalogue 
Mailed  Free. 


TREES 
ASsPLANTS 

We  offer  a  large  and  tino  Rtni  k  of  every  deRcription  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings  awi 

Forest  Tree  Seedlingso 
Established  1852. 

Phcenix  Nursery  Company, 

Boecenori  toSIDNEY  TITTLE  A  CO.,  BLOUniXQTUN,  ILL. 


SURPLUS  STOCK ! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 
FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  aud  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  in 
Call'ornia.    Write  for  Prices.  B.  QILL. 

28TII  Street,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oaeland,  Cal 


TO  NURSERYMEN  and  PLANTERS 

In  California  and  Arizona. 

300,000  Pomolo  (or  Grape  Froit) 

SEEDLING  NURSERY  STOCK. 

ALSO  100,000  SOUR  ORANGE  STOCK. 

Will  be  ofEered  at  very  reasonable  prices  for  next  60  days 
by  the  grower, 

8.  M.  STEVENS, 

LAKELAND  FLORIDA 

Or  O.  B.  HEWITT, 

PASSADENA  CALIFORNIA 

Prcpriftor  of  Southern  California  Nurseries. 


MYROBOLAN  SEED. 

FRE3H  SEED  READY  IN  OCTOBER. 

PEAR    AND    APPLE  8EBDS 

FOR  E«RLY  FALL.  PLANTING. 

Headquarters  for  all  Sorts  of 

FRUIT  SEEDS  AND  STOCKS 

FULL  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Phila. 


OLIVE^REES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  in  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Fetalnma, Cal. 


cox  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO, 

WHOLESALE  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WAREHOUSE,  411,  413.  415  8AN80MB  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


N^\7Sr  OHOI»  GRASS.  CLOVER  AND  FARM  SEEDS. 

Price  on  Application. 

ALFALFA,  Utah  Seed-  RED  CLOVER,  WHITE  CLOVER,  ALSYKE  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  Choice. 
ORCHARD,  Choi  e  Eastern;  ORCHARD,  Choice  Australian:  RED  TOP  GRASS. 
KE-JTUCKY  BLUE  GRASS,  Extra  Clean;  RYE  GRASS,  Perennial.  English. 

RVR  GRASS,  Perennial,  Austialian;  RYE  GRASS,  Italian;  JOHNSON  GRASS,  or  Evergreen  Millet. 
MEiQUITE  GRiSS  SEED,  ONION  SETS,  TOP  ONIONS. 

SEND  FOR  OUR   CATALOGUE    OF    GARDEN,    FLOWER    AND    TREE  SEEDS. 

We  sell  the  Highest  Grade  of  Or>Bi  and  CI«Ter  HeRda  that  Is  offered  In  this  coantrj.  The 

difference  in  pi  ice  between  choice,  clean  seed  and  second  or  third  quality  is  from  one  to  two  cents  per  found. 
Be  snre  and  obttln  oar  aampleB  and  prices  before  you  buy  elsewhere.  We  are  always  In  the 
market  to  buy  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timo  hy  Seeds. 

TREE  YARD  SACRAMENTO. 

CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO. 

.VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Props. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR   SEASON  OF    1892   AND  1893. 
-A.I^SO   ElOOTEID   "VXISTES,    FIO-S,  ETC. 

NURSERIES   LOCATED  AT   AOAMPO  ON   STOCKTON  R.  R. 

OFFICE   IN   SACRAMENTO   FROM   DECEMBER   TO  APRIL. 


Address  CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO.,  Acampo  or  Sacramento. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPKNS  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  Is  the  earlisgt 

peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rou  d,  of  m  dium  size,  VERY  HIGHLY  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweet. 

THIS  PEACH  HAS  BKEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPED  EAST  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  and 
Is  no  new,  untried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  st  ong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  misred  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLB,  CAL. 

Tuhre  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


ITRXJIT  TREJES! 


•  L  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
■   AND  NB  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER 
MOIR  AND  ORANGE  CLING 


3Xr O H  I=»H.XTN'3E;jS  on  MyroboIan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 
B  A.^*.TIj3E!TT    3E=*U  A.'EHiS ,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    OF    FBUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-421    8ANSOME    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  aud  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Boses  and  Carnatioixs. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited, 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


0.  F.  LOOP  &  SON,  Pomona  Oal. 

VARIETIES  FOR  OIL— Razza,  Groseala,  Roseallna,  Bellmonte,  OUvastra,  Lecclno, 
Plengente,  Morlnello,  Uvaiia,  Corregiola,  Infrantola,  Rubra,  Atrovlalacea,  True 
Plchol'ne. 

VARIETIES  FOR  PICKLING— Regalls,  Groseala,  Hlspanla,  Santa  Catarlna,  St. 
Agostlno,  Ascolana  (White  Olive  of  Aecoli). 

PRICE,  50  Cts,  Each,  $40  per  100,  $350  per  $1000;  Ascolana,  $1  each. 

Terms  ot  sale.  Cash  on  delivery  at  the  railroad  station.  Time  for  transplanting,  January  and  February.  Trees 
offered  for  sale  are  two  years  old,  propagated  from  imported  stocks. 


AL]yroN^r>  trees. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  made  for' baling  trees.  Address 


Davisville  Nurseries, 


Davisville,  Oal. 


1838  54  YEARS  300  ACRES  1892 

Parry's  Giant,  Pedigree  Japan  Man  moth,  Paragon,  and  other  Chestnuts.  Japan,  Persian,  French  and  Engl'sh 
Walnuts.  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Filberts.  LINCOLN  CORELESS  PEAR— very  large  and  very  late.  SENECA— 
large,  handsome,  and  Immediately  after  Bartlettp.  Japan  Golden  Rosset,  Ve-mont  Beauty  and 
Idaho,  in  collections  at  reduced  rates.  Blesgnus  Longlpes,  Bardy  Orong**,  Wineberrics,  and  other  valuable 
novelties.  Shade  Trees,  for  Lawn  or  Street  planting;  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.  Grape  Vines,  small 
fruit  plants.    Illustrated  Ueecriptlve  catalogue  free.    WM.  PARRT.  Parry,  N.  J. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 


THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Tuition  One  Year  (BZ  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Rates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Beet,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  AdilrenH  W.  O.  BAMSBY. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  n^Af^^^^^r^^i.""-]  PATENT  AGENTS. 
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f  ACIFie  F^URAId  f  ress. 


October  22,  1892. 


"SUNSET"  and  "TOP  NOTCH"  CULTIVATORS. 

with  "HATCH,"  "DUCKFOOT,"  "CHISEL,"  and  All  Other  Styles 
of  Shovels  for  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Cultivation. 


MOLINE.ILL. 


MOLINE.ILL 


The  "Sunset"  Cultivator. 


The  "Top  Notch"  Cultivator. 


THE  BEST  CULTIVATORS  EVER  MADE. 


"  Weed-cutting  alone  will  not  do  in  California.  The  surface  will  be  ashey,  but  just 
bcliw  there  is  a  hard  layer  which  evaporates  all  that  is  brought  up  to  it  by  capillary 
action  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  would  go  from  the  immediate  surface.  A  slender-toothed 
cultivator,  a  narrow  chisel-tooth,  or  a  duck-foot  with  a  long,  slim  standard,  which  stirs, 
but  does  not  "  stir  up,"  is  needed  as  well  as  a  weed-cutter.  Some  of  the  newer  cultiva- 
tors have  the  two  combined." 


"  Atmospheric  moisture  is  best  absorbed  by  a  loose,  fiaely-pulverized  soil  surface.  In 
this  couQtry  evaporation  outdoes  absorption  over  and  over  again  during  the  season  of 
driest  air.  No  one  would  think  of  "  stirring  up  "  soil  to  get  anything  out  of  the  air,  un- 
less it  might  be  in  the  fog  belt  of  the  coast.  Better  keep  what  moisture  you  have  in  the 
soil  so  the  plant  can  have  the  full  benefit  of  it." 


The  above  sensible  expressions  we  copy  from  an  editorial  in  the  "  RURAL  PRESS  "  of  Sept.  3,  1892,  and  they  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  successful  fruit-raisers  of  this  State,  Turning  damp  soil  up  to  the  sun's  rays  will  not  keep  it  damp,  but  the  air  will 
take  the  moisture.    To  avoid  evaporation 

USE  SHOVELS  THAT  LOOSEN  THE  SUBSOIL  WITHOUT  DISTURBING  TOP  SOIL 

WRITE   t'OR   CIRCULARS  TO 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE     MOR&^JSr     SP^r)IN&  HARROW. 


KING    OF    PULVERIZERS     FOR     HARSH,     REBELLIOUS  SOILS. 

nalehleiB  for  PnlTerixinsr  Mnli  ermmm  and  Other  Sods. 

The  Rtvle  "K  "  is  (lesigued  for  use  in  trolls  where  any  oth  r  implement  of  its  cIush  is  not  expected  to  work 
■uccobRfuHy.  Intendt-d  for  clay,  or  "  adobe"  smls,  and  particularly  for  pulverizing  hard,  tenacious  *' adobe " 
clods,  in  reduoiuK  "adobe  "  Buiuiner-fallow  lands  to  a  condition  suitable  for  receiving  the  se^^d  grain  before  the 
(all  rains,  it  has  leaped  into  proniiueuce  and  favor,  and  we  are  pleased  tu  say  that  it  still  maintains  its  reputa- 
tion, won  under  Kreat  difficulties. 

Ttie  Tront  g»n\:n  throwlni;  oatwttrd  and  the 
rear  irnnKN  Ihrowlns:  iDWurd  CHUite  a  nio«t. 
eoniplele  |tiilvt*rlz  tion  «»f  hIi  the  nurfaee 
and  no  furr>>w  or  rldffe  l«  ■••rt  la  the  ni  ddle, 
n%  the  r<-ar  iranKH  throw  toward  »noh  other, 
len^  iiiK  the  \4h(»l«>  eut  "  of  the  harrow  per- 
Teetly  level  and  muooth. 

The  rear  >  anv*  of  *pade*  are  no  aet  that 
they  run  between  the  front  ffanffn.  thus  pr.  neut''  g 
a  cutting  surface  to  the  earth  every  three  inchen 
whereas  any  two-gang  disc  or  other  harrow  does  not  present  a 
cutting  surfuct?  to  the  oil  any  m  are-  thau  six  inches.  *  'win^: 
to  Its  peculiar  conetru  ctl' n,  the  style  '"K"  Spading  Harrow 
will  do  three  times  the  amount  of  execution  that  any  nther 
kind  of  implement,  can  possibly  accomplish  in  the  .same  tiue. 
The  style  *'  K  **  is  a  double  machine,  and  by  reason  of  one  pet 
of  rpad>*H  throwing  the  soil  one  way  and  the  other  set  throwing 
the  soil  Ln  an  opppoaite  di  rection,  it  accomphshes  its  work  at 
one  operation,  or  in  go  ug  over  the  laud  once  only,  where  disc 
c  other  harrows  could  not  do  the  work  in  going  over  the  land 
less  than  thre  or  four  tim-s. 


Sr»ECI-A.L,IjTr  FOR  IDHTST  SOWING. 

Vnvqaaled  for  SecdInK  Sommar.Fallow  Lanils. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  blade  is  the  (aiue  ai  t'lcwe  used  on  the  style  "  A  "  Harrow,  and  any  "  points"  set 
lorth  in  regard  to  the  style  '  A  "  Harr jw  apply  also  to  style  "  E."  The  style  "  E  "  is  unrlTaled  in  Its  effectlTe- 
neSH  f  )r  surface  tlllsKe  of  all  harsh,  tenacious  soils,  and  often  proves  an  <  ITectiTe  substitute  for  the  plow.  It  Is 
made  in  six  sizes,  from  6  to  H  feet.    Oonsldering  the  amount  of  work  accom  ili^Led  it  is  very  light  of  draft  It 

loosens,  crumolea  and  Ugbtsus  the  soil,  does  not  pick  It,  and 
does  what  uo  other  ImpLmeut  iu  the  world  wui  do,  tIz:— leaves 
th'i  soil  thoroughly  Dulverizid,  stirring  it  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward, I'.  Hue  couditioo  and  expos«^d  to  the  enriching  influences 
of  sun  sud  air.  It  tborotigh  y  covers  se-d  grain  and  U  a  most 
economical  implement  to  use  for  his  purpose  alone.  It  will 
cover  fr 'm  a  fourth  to  a  flf-h  more  seed  than  any  other  imple- 
ment u^ed  in  b'oadcast  sowing 

All  of  the  materials  entering  into  the  construction  of  the 
style  "  E  "  Harrow  i  eiug  of  the  best  obtainable,  .endet  it  very 
strong  and  iiract'cally  indeatruc'Ible.  No  pole  is  u  ed,  as  the 
iKirrow  pulls  perfectly  "true"  from  strong  draft  irons.  No 
Miwieldy  polo  to  l>e  lirokea  out  or  cause  sore  necks  on  the 
'  iim.   Write  for  prices. 


•     .  H-CSHAW  sTOfKTO 


i 


SHAW    REVERSIBLE   GANG  PLOW. 
33,000  In  Uae.  2.t  Yenra  of  Contrniird  Noe«ca«> 
Tbe  noat  Kconomlcal  Plow  on  KorUi. 


GEM  AND  CAHOON  SEED  SOLVERS. 

All  BBd  ■ixlea. 


STOCKTON  WOOD  BAR  -HARROWS  (WITH  DRAW-BAR), 

We  have  CUrcuJars  deeeriptive  of  our  goods,  which  we  will  nod  you  at  any  time  Address 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


SHAW    SblP   SHARE  OANti 
For  Deep  PIowIb*,  Tolo  and  Otber  Mod 


Irfsada. 


Tol.  XLIV.   No.  18. 


SAN  PRANOISOO.  SATURDAY.  OCTOBER  29,  1892. 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO. 
Office,  230  Market  St. 


The  Discovery  of  America. 

The  readers  of  the  Eubal  Pebss  cannot  fail  to  be  inter- 
sted  in  the  picture  which  adorns  this  page.  It  represents 
he  three  famous  caravels  which  formed  the  fleet  of  Colum- 
ns on  the  voyage  in  which  he  discovered  the  "Western 
lemisphere.  One  can  easily  understand  the  terrors  with 
rhich  sailors  of  the  15th  century  regarded  the  unknown 
aters  when  he  sees  what  poor  resources  they  had  in  the 
ay  of  vessels.  The  largest  of  these  caravels,  the  Santa 
laria  or  Capitana,  was  about  90  feet  in  length  by  20  feet 
readth  of  beam.  The  second,  called  the  Pinta,  was  a 
mailer  but  much  swifter  vessel.  The  third  and  smallest 
aravel,  the  Nina  (Baby),  was  scarcely  larger  than  a 
lunch  of  the  present  day.  Neither 
le  Pinta  nor  Nina  were  decked 
midships,  and  they  were  practi- 
illy  less  seaworthy  than  the  fish- 
ig  smacks  which  ply  their  trade 
ff  the  Golden  Gate.  On  board 
lese  three  vessels  there  were  just  90 
ersons  when  Columbus  sailed,  an 
our  before  sunrise  on  August  3d 
he  13th,  as  we  reckon  it),  1492, 
om  the  port  of  Palos.  A  good 
sal  of  sentiment  has  been  wasted 
I  laudation  of  the  sovereigns  of 
pain  for  their  generosity  in  out- 
tting  this  little  fleet,  but  their 
)irit  in  the  matter  loses  its  best 
ipect  when  we  know  that  these 
iree  vessels  were  not  their  own, 
it  were  impressed  into  the  ser- 
ce  of  the  Crown  for  a  time  un- 
united. The  only  resource  which 
le  owners  had  was  an  imperial 
der  to  the  town  of  Palos  to  pay 
le  rent  of  the  Santa  Maria  and 
le  Pinta  for  two  months.  It  is 
lay  to  be  generous  in  the  way  of 
nding  ships  when  you  have  the 
)wer  to  lend  somebody  else's 
lip  instead  of  your  own. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  was  in  one  sense 
]  unique  event,  but  Columbus  was  by  no  means  the  first 
uropean  who  trod  American  shores.  A  colony  of  North- 
en  colonized  Greenland  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  cen- 
iry  and  dwelt  there  in  large  numbers  for  over  400  years. 
0  this  day  the  fiords  of  Greenland  bear  mute  evidence  in 
le  form  of  ruined  buildings  of  this  old  but  long  since 
jjandoned  colony.  There  is  also  abundant  proof  that 
')ere  were  frequent  voyages  about  the  year  1000  from  this 
)lony  to  a  coast  now  known  to  be  the  western  coast  of 
le  United  States  and  Canada.  The  purpose  of  these 
Dyages  was  for  timber,  which  was  not  to  be  found  in 
reenland. 

The  records  of  these  voyages  have  long  been  discredited, 
it  recent  investigations  have  given  them  new  standing, 
id  it  is  now  demonstrated  beyond  question  that.  Europeans, 
en  and  women,  found  their  way  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
le  United  States,  not  only  one  but  many  times  during  the 
)lonial  period  of  Greenland,  and  that  at  least  one  child 
i'terward  famous  in  the  literary  annals  of  Scandinavia 
as  born  on  the  coast  of  North  America.  The  region  thus 
sited  was  not  suspected  to  be  a  continent;  it  was  sup- 
)sed  to  be  an  island  which  produced  timber  and  was 
lUed  by  some  of  the  adventurers  "  Markland,"  and  by 
hers  "  Vinland."  While  these  visits,  extending  over  a 
;riod  of  40  years  or  more,  were  frequent,  they  were  of  no 
imeral  consequence  since  they  did  not  bring  to  the  world 
le  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  what  we  now  call 
imeiica,  and  did  not]  establish  an/  permanent  or  even 


temporary  contact  between  the  streams  of  life  in  the  East- 
ern and  Western  Hemispheres. 

Although  America  was  actually  visited  at  a  period 
anterior  to  Columbus'  voyage,  no  ingenuity  of  argu- 
ment can  take  from  him  the  glory  of  kn  achievement 
which  has  and  can  have  no  parallel  in  the  whole  history 
of  mankind.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that  in 
the  discovery  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  afterward  of 
the  coast  of  South  America,  Columbus  brought  the 
Eastern  world  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Western 
world  as  we  now  know  it  to  exist.  The  discovery  of 
America  in  the  broad  sense  was  a  work  of  gradual  and 
orderly  development,  and  was  not  completed  in  anything 
like  the  fullness  of  detail  for  200  years  after  Columbus' 


children  but  of  older  persons,  to  reflections  upon  matters 
of  vital  historical  interest,  and  thus,  by  increase  of  knowl- 
edge, tend  to  develop  the  mind  and  character  of  the  coun- 
try-   

Cheapeb  Soda. — Caustic  soda  has  come  into  promi- 
nence among  fruitgrowers'  supplies  because  of  its  use  in 
insecticides  and  otherwise.  It  will  interest  many  of  our 
readers,  therefore,  to  be  apprised  that  a  North  of  Eng- 
land paper  announces  the  discovery  of  a  new  process  for 
producing  caustic  soda,  chlorine  and  other  cheoaicals 
direct  from  brine  by  .electricity.  The  new  process,  it  is 
asserted,  effects  a  saving  of  50  per  cent  compared  with  the 
cost  of  the  old  methods.  Eminent  chemists  have  pro- 
nounced the  new  process  a  success. 
If  it  practically  proves  thus.  Call- 
fornians,  with  the  Pacific  full  of 
brine  alongside  of  them,  will  have 
cheap  caustic  soda.  It  is  too  bad 
that  the  inventors  cannot  charm 
alkali  out  of  the  soil  as  well  as 
draw  it  out  of  the  ocean. 


THREE  FAMOUS  CARAVELS. 

voyage.  Columbus  died  totally  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  his  enterprise  had  yielded  a  new  continent  to  the 
world  and  three  generations  had  passed  into  their  graves 
between  the  voyage  of  discovery  and  the  time  when 
America  was  known  to  be  a  vast  continental  mass  and  not 
a  mere  outpost  of  Asia. 

It  was  another  century  before  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent had  been  traversed.  The  first  work  was  done  by 
Spaniards,  the  next  was  done  by  Frenchmen  in  penetra- 
ting the  forests  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  next  was  done  by  Englishmen  or  Ameri- 
cans themselves  in  pushing  across  the  continent  to  the 
ultimate  Pacific  shores.  It  was  indeed  a  long  and  multi- 
farious process,  pursued  under  difficulties  which  in  this 
generation  we  can  only  feebly  comprehend. 

The  400th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Columbus  at 
San  Salvador,  in  the  West  Indies,  which  occurred  on  Fri- 
day last,  was  generally  celebrated  in  the  United  States, 
and,  very  properly,  the  ceremonies  were  conducted  with 
an  idea  to  educational  effects.  There  were  magnificent 
demonstrations  at  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  lesser  cele- 
brations all  over  the  country,  and  in  all  of  them  the  chil- 
dren of  the  public  schools  took  the  leading  part.  In  San 
Francisco,  in  each  of  the  schools,  there  were  appropriate 
exercises  in  which  the  story  of  the  discovery  and  its  con- 
sequences was  recited  in  plain  terms  and  with  ceremonies 
designed  to  impress  the  children  with  not  only  the  facts, 
but  the  lessons  resting  upon  them.  It  is  the  chief  value 
of  such  occasions  that  they  bring  the  minds,  not_onljr  of 


TuKF  Law. — It  appears  after  all 
that  the  jockeys  are  not  the  court 
of  last  resort  in  turf  law,  for  it  is 
telegraphed  from  New  York  that 
the  general  term  of  the  Superior 
Court  decided  that  Edward  Corri- 
gan's  colt,  Huron,  should  not  have 
participated  in  the  Futurity  race 
run  on  August  29,  1891,  and  it  re- 
verses the  order  of  Judge  McAdam 
directing  the  Coney  Island  Jockey 
Club  to  permit  the  colt  to  enter 
the  race.  This,  however,  does  not 
end  the  action,  which  is  still  pend- 
ing over  the  matter. 

The  California  Building. — 
Captain  Thompson  of  the  State 
World's  Fair  Commission,  who 
went  to  Chicago  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  the  Exposition  buildings,  reports  that  the 
main  part  of  the  California  building  is  all  inclosed 
and  the  contractors  are  now  putting  up  the  frame- 
work for  the  central  dome.  The  building  itself  is  very 
large  and  roomy,  and  a  few  days  ago  $13,000  additional 
was  paid  to  the  contractors  in  progress  estimates  of  the 
total  cost  of  $75,000. 


The  Fall  FlowebShow. — The  Chrysanthemum  show 
of  the  State  Floral  Society  will  open  at  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  Pavilion  in  this  city  on  the  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day, November  2d,  and  continue  until  the  evening  of  the 
following  Friday.  Present  indications  promise  a  show  of 
exceptional  extent  and  variety.  The  very  creditable  rose 
show  of  May  last  added  much  to  the  Society's  reputation 
and  a  general  disposition  among  growers  of  fine  plants  to 
participate  is  reported  by  the  committee  having  the  show 
in  charge.  Two  very  large  collections,  each  covering  100 
feet  square  of  floor  space,  are  promised.  An  exhibition  of 
economic  plants  and  other  things  of  interest  is  expected 
from  the  State  university. 

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  also  contemplates  an 
exhibit,  illustrating  the  character  and  scope  of  its  work. 
Besides  these  there  will  come,  of  course,  the  great  display 
of  chrysanthemums,  roses,  foliage  plants,  ferns,  etc.,  by 
by  both  professional  and  amateur  growers.  It  is  expected 
that  the  pavilion  will  be  fully  occupied  by  the  exhibits, 
and  that  the  fair  will  be,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  of  its 
kind  ever  held  on  this  coast. 
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The  Week. 

The  weai.her  h&i  favored  the  late  fruits.  Warm  sun  and 
drying  winds  have  attended  the  closing  of  raisin  and  dried- 
fruit  curing.  The  same  agencies  have,  it  is  true,  dissi- 
pated much  of  the  moisture  from  the  October  rains,  but 
still  the  grass  is  starting  in  regions  of  heaviest  showers 
and  will  hold  its  own  probably  until  the  clouds  resume 
their  kind  oflBces.  As  we  write  on  Wednesday,  the  signs 
indicate  a  change. 

The  fine  weather  is  inducing  an  early  start  in  orchard 
pruning  on  lands  where  the  leaves  have  evidently  finished 
their  work  for  the  season.  It  is  not  desirable  to  start' 
pruning  too  soon,  but  where  conditions  favor  it,  much  can 
be  done  now  in  dry  long  days  better  than  in  the  short 
days  and  on  the  wet  soil  of  midwinter.  Where  leaves  are 
still  green  and  wood  soft,  pruning  should  begin  later. 

The  clear  skies  favor  the  political  as  well  as  the  indus- 
trial workers.  The  sad  death  of  Mrs.  Harrison  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  another  column  has  demonstrated  that 
the  American  people  has  indeed  a  heart  full  of  respect 
and  sympathy. 

It  is  a  decent  thing  and  a  creditable  thing  that  the  great 
contending  political  parties  should  stop  in  the  midst  of  a 
heated  campaign  and  cancel  appointments  for  public 
meetings  on  the  day  of  burial.  In  the  face  of  bereavement 
the  kinship  of  mankind  is  disclosed  as  in  no  other  event. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  did  it  more  frequently  appear, 
but  better  then  than  never. 


Domestic  CJoffee,— We  learn  that  a  Missouri  genius 
is  besieging  eastern  newspaper  offices  with  advertisementa 
and  samples  of  what  he  calls  domestic  coflfee,  oSering  to 
sell  seeds  from  which  any  farmer  can  grow  his  own  coffee. 
The  proposition  is  full  of  humor  when  one  knows  that 
what  he  offers  is  beans — not  the  common  bean,  but  the 
Soja  bean,  an  Asiatic  species  which  has  been  grown  to 
some  extent  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States. 
By  planting  these  beans,  which  the  Missourian  will  part 
with  at  an  unflated  valuation,  the  farmer  is  to  be  enabled 
to  cut  loose  entirely  from  Mocha  and  Costa  Rica  and  pro- 
duce his  own  breakfast  liquid.  The  Missourian  seems  to 
be  infested  with  a  vestige  of  a  conscience,  for  he  assures 
his  victims  that  they  can  at  least  produce  something  as 
good  as  grocery-ground  coffee,  if  not  the  finest.  This, 
too,  is  rather  a  humorous  point,  for  common  grocery  cofiee 


is  supposed  to  be  largely  beans,  if  not  worse.  The  propo- 
sition is,  then,  that  farmers  grow  beans,  roast  and  grind 
them  for  coffee  They  have  always  had  this  privilege,  so 
the  Missourian  offers  them  nothing  new.  What  he  does 
offer  is  to  sell  them  bean-seed  at  a  hundredfold  its  value. 
In  this  portion  of  his  work  he  is  a  fraud. 

The  Situation  in  Wheat. 

The  Rural  has  presented  many  facts  of  late  showing 
that  the  world  is  likely  to  want  wheat  before  another  crop 
can  be  harvested.  Statistical  showings,  which  we  have 
drawn  from  several  authoritative  sources,  point  to  an  un- 
usually large  inroad  upon  reserves  and  to  very  moderate 
supplies  thts  year  from  most  producing  regions.  If  such 
views  are  true,  and  we  have  seen  no  question  of  their 
accuracy,  the  conclusion  would  be  that  the  present  dispo- 
sition of  the  market  and  the  prices  at  present  outheld  are 
not  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  visible  supplies  and  pros- 
pective demands,  which  must  be  met  by  them  before  any 
more  wheat  can  be  gathered  from  the  soil. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  we  sought  an  interview 
with  Albert  Montpellier,  manager  of  the  Grangers'  Bank, 
well  known  to  our  readers  as  a  constant  student  of  condi- 
tions affecting  values  of  our  staple  crops.  Mr.  Montpellier 
has  exceptional  opportunity  for  taking  a  broad  view  of 
such  questions,  and  his  bank  is  naturally  interested  in  pro- 
ducers receiving  full  values  for  their  products.  We  were 
not  surprised  that  Mr.  Montpellier  should  first  call  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  only  one  year,  probably,  since 
the  beginning  of  our  export  of  wheat,  had  the  value  not 
reached  $1  50  per  c'.l.  That  was  in  1SS8,  when  tbe  high- 
est point  was  $1.45.  If  we  contrast  the  conditions  in  1888 
we  find  that  there  was  in  that  year  a  large  carry-over  from 
the  previous  year,  and  there  wa.«i  also  heavy  product  gen- 
erally in  supply  countries.  As  opposed  to  such  afiairs  in 
188S,  Mr.  Montpellier  cited  us  to  the  following  statement 
in  an  eastern  journal: 

Europe  will  have  to  cross  oceans  for  at  least  225,000,000  bush- 
els of  wheat.  The  surplns  of  India  has  already  been  exhaust- 
ed, and  her  exports  have  been  24,000,000  bushels.  From  the 
minor  countries  of  the  southern  hemisr>here  she  will  not  get 
more  than  25,000,009  bushels,  leaving  175,000,000  bushels  to  be 
supplied  from  this  country  and  Canada.  The  United  States 
will  have  to  supply  about  25,000, (KX)  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  West  Indies  and  to  South  American  countries,  so  that 
there  is  demand  upon  her  and  her  Northern  sister  for  200,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat.  Canada  can  supply  15.000.000  busheN. 
Can  the  United  States  export  the  remaining  185,000,000  bush- 
els? Her  crop  is  520,000,000  bushels,  her  home  requirements 
are  370,000,0^.'0  bushels,  leaving  a  surplus  of  150,000,000  bushels. 
Every  bushel  exported  in  excess  of  that  quantity  must  be  drawn 
from  the  reserves  which,  though  they  are  liberal,  are  not  ex- 
traordinary. It  is  certainly  poor  business  policy  to  sell  reserves 
of  wheat  at  phenomenally  low  prions.  It  nas  never  been  done, 
and  it  is  not  likely  lo  be  done  this  year. 

This  view  agrees  closely  with  that  we  have  urged  before. 
On  general  principles,  when  a  commodity  is  unusually 
low  its  tendency  is  upward  toward  a  normal  value.  Some- 
times, for  various  reasons,  this  course  may  be  slow.  In 
the  face  of  heavy  crops  and  large  reserves,  we  might  ex- 
pect exceedingly  slow  advance  from  a  minimum.  With 
moderate  produce  and  moderate  reserves  the  recovery 
should  be  rapid. 

Upon  these  grounds,  which  seem  indisputable,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  wheat  prices  should  hold  long 
at  the  present  low  ebb.  In  view  of  the  general  situation, 
wheat  is  worth  more,  and  the  present  quotation  of  $1.31 
per  ctl,  is  not  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  produce.  With 
only  a  single  year  in  our  history  when  wheat  has  not 
reached  $1.50,  and  that  fact  accounted  for  as  above,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  expect  ere  long  that  the  wheat  now 
in  warehouse  shall  be  worth  at  least  the  minimum  of 
$1.50— the  low  mark  among  our  seasonal  top  figures. 

It  is  important  to  point  out,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  wheat  market,  the  unusually  large  tonnage 
now  in  port  available  for  wheat,  and  also  the  large  number 
of  ships  on  the  way  here  and  expected  to  carry  the  wheat 
of  this  crop.  There  are  now  29  of  over  55,000  tons  under 
engagement  to  load,  most  of  which  will  be  afloat  with 
cargoes  in  30  days.  There  are  also  over  50  more  ships  in 
port,  representing  over  90,000  tons  of  tonnage  that  can  be 
had  for  wheat-loading  at  any  moment  that  parties  agree 
upon  rates.  The  Bulletin  remarks  :  "  At  the  way  we  have 
been  loading  wheat  ships  in  the  past  four  months  there  is 
enough  wheat  tonnage  now  in  port  to  keep  shippers  equally 
busy  for  the  next  three  months,  and  during  that  interval 
enough  more  will  arrive  to  furnish  the  market  with  all 
the  wheat  ships  needed  for  the  following  three  months." 
This  abundant  supply  of  ships,  and  consequently  low 
freights,  furnishes  additional  reason  for  local  values  more 
in  agreement  with  the  situation. 

It  may,  of  course,  require  a  little  interval  to  overcome 
the  present  effort  which  aims  to  depress  values.  There 
must,  perhaps,  be  some  more  acute  realization  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  visible  supply  which  warranto  continua- 
tion of  low  values.  At  all  events,  from  all  indications  now 
discernible,  it  is  a  mistake  to  sell  wheat  at  present  prices. 
It  ought  to  be  worth  more. 


Snrplas  Horses. 

Almost  every  farmer  has  his  pasture  overstocked  with 
unsalable  horses  that  are  eating  their  heads  off.  Still  we 
keep  right  on  in  the  same  old  rut,  hoping  that  the  market 
will  be  better  next  year,  and  reading  of  the  great  prices 
that  Stanford,  Haggin,  Winters  and  others  have  received. 

The  truth  is  that  for  the  past  20  years  production  has 
been  out  of  all  proportion  to  demand.  From  1870  to  1880 
the  census  shows  an  increase  of  population  cf  29  per  cent 
and  an  increase  of  horses  of  44.95  per  cent  During  the 
last  decade  population  increased  22.6  per  cent  and  hortes 
44.59  per  cent.  In  California  the  last  decade  showed  an 
increase  of  population  of  39.7  per  cent  and  of  horses  a  gain 
of  46  per  cent. 

In  the  meantime,  extension  of  railroads  has  displaced 
many  stages  and  freight  teams;  cable  and  electric  power 
have  almost  superceded  horse  cars  and  made  great  inroads 
on  livery  trade;  steam  has  invaded  logging  camps  and 
grain  fields  and  settlement  is  gradually  reducing  the  range 
territory  and  the  demand  for  vacquero  horses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  change  that  is  taking  place  in 
irrigated  sections  from  extensive  to  intensive  farming  re- 
quires not  less  than  four  times  the  horses,  and  the  ph^ 
nomenal  records  that  our  trotters  and  runners  have  made 
demonstrate  the  advantage  of  a  climate  where  the  colt'i 
growth  is  never  checked  nor  his  exercise  interrupted,  and 
auction  sales  in  the  East  of  undeveloped  colts  of  approved 
breeding  have  been  very  encouraging.  These  data  ex- 
plain the  apparently  contradictory  remarks  that  ''  There  is 
no  sale  for  horses,"  and  again,  "  A  good  horse  will  alwayi 
bring  a  price." 

The  truth  is,  different  classes  of  horses  and  lees  Duoh 
bers  are  demanded,  and  as  the  times  have  changed  we 
have  not  changed  with  them.  On  freight  wagon,  stige 
coach  or  horse  car  it  did  not  make  so  very  much  differeoc* 
about  the  style,  disposition  or  breeding,  so  long  as  ani- 
mals were  tough  and  sound.  Vacqueros  consider  that 
horse  a  poor,  lifeless  stick  unless  he  does  responsible 
bucking  when  mounted.  For  these  purposes  the  original 
mustang  stock  of  California  filled  the  bill. 

Now  that  their  vocation  is  parsing  away,  these  honii 
still  keep  on  increasing.  All  along  the  eastern  slope  al' 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  great  herds  of  horses  m 
upon  the  sagebrush  range  almost  without  cost  to  thdi 
owners.  S^me  of  them  grow  gray  without  ever  havi|| 
been  bridled,  while  others  are  driven  home  every  winter 
to  be  fed  and  handled.  Some  of  them  are  the  original 
thoroughbred  mustang  with  bucking  attachment,  others 
the  degenerate  offspring  of  American  stock  and  still  other) 
are  grades  from  imported  draft  or  running  horses.  Ownen 
reason  that  it  will  pay  them  to  raise  horses  at  $25  each. 
Some  of  the  bands  have  grown  to  be  wilder  than  deer  or 
coyotes.  By  cunning  stratagem  or  tedious  pursuit  they 
sometimes  manage  to  corral  a  part  of  them  and  select 
some  worth  driving  to  market. 

S[)me  have  been  sold  at  auction  in  the  mountains  dar- 
ing the  past  summer  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $10, 
Others  have  been  driven  to  the  valleys  and  sold  for  what- 
ever they  will  bring,  which  generally  leaves  the  drover 
poorer  than  when  he  started.  During  the  State  Fair  it 
Sacramento,  20  of  extra  quality  that  had  been  worked  one 
season,  brought  from  $10  to  $20  each. 

Some  of  these  horses  finally  become  gentle  and  service- 
able, while  others  never  get  to  be  so  safe,  but  that  the  risk 
one  takes  every  time  he  hitches  him  up  is  more  than  the 
use  of  the  horse  is  worth.  Whenever  a  man  buys  one  of 
this  class  of  horses  for  other  uses  than  those  named  above, 
he  must  feel  that  he  is  buying  a  small  chance  in  a  lottery. 
The  money  that  he  brings  is  not  enough  to  make  good  the 
loss  to  the  horse-market  from  this  class  of  overprodaction 
and  the  feed  that  he  eats  would  have  raised  a  good  steer 
or  six  or  eight  sheep.  Often  the  men  who  corralled  them 
had  to  take  the  pay  for  their  trouble  principally  in  the 
fun  attending  the  risk  of  their  necks,  and  the  dealer  took 
his  profit  in  horse-trading  experience. 

If  there  could  be  some  concerted  action  for  a  general  ro- 
deo of  these  range  horses  and  an  agreement  to  slaughter 
for  hides  and  soap-grease  all  animals  not  likely  to  weigh 
more  than  800  poundsat  three  years  of  age  in  fair  condition 
and  also  every  one  with  a  serious  fault  in  form  or  disposition 
the  balance  would  be  worth  more  than  the  whole  and 
slaughtered  horses  might  be  made  to  net  two  or  three  dollars 
each.  Then  geld  grade  stallions;  there  are  too  manyany  way 
and  it  is  very  late  in  the  day  to  expect  a  profit  from 
raising,  inferior  horses. 

Present  demands  are  for  general  purpose,  heavy  draft, 
coach,  trotting  and  running  horses  about  in  the  order 
named.  The  ten-acre  fruitfarmer  wants  ahorse  large  enough 
to  draw  a  lO  inch  plow  to  a  good  depth  in  orchard  ground; 
one  that  is  good  to  cultivate  the  raspberries  or  strawberne*; 
that  mother  or  the  children  can  drive  to  town;  that  wi" 
stand  quiet  on  the  truck  while  he  ia  gaiberiog  up  bii  load 
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1  fruit  and  that  will  step  off  proudly  on  Sunday  when  the 
nily  is  in  the  Surrey  riding  to  church. 
iBy  crossing  upon  the  deavy  draft  mares  something  with 

ij/le  and  action  we  will  often  get  a  horse  answering  these 
luirements,  also,  but  less  frequently,  by  crossing  draft 

;  illions  upon  mares  descending  from  trotting  or  running 

:  jck.  There  are  large  numbers  from  which  this  class  of 
,rses  can  be  bred  by  giving  proper  care  to  keep  the  colts 
ntle  and  making  intelligence  and  docility  essential 
lints  in  the  sire.  Two  men  out  of  three  who  want  to  buy 
irses  are  best  suited  with  one  bearing  about  this  de- 
ription. 

For  trucks,  drays,  busses,  logging-teams,  fire-engines, 
c,  very  heavy  horses  are  demanded,  but  our  importers  of 
ereherons,  Clydesdales  and  shires  have  been  so  enterpris- 
Ig  that  it  seems  likely  to  be  more  profitable  to  use  a  part 
I"  this  stock  for  breeding  a  more  active  general-purpose 
iTse,  in  view  of  a  prospective  oversupply  of  draft  stock. 
If  you  wanted  a  carriage  team  worth  $1000,  that  would 
tract  all  eyes  as  you  drove  through  the  avenue  or  park, 
here  would  you  go  to  buy  them  ?  Visit  the  State  Fair, 
nd  among  the  800  on  its  grounds  you  would  have  found 
'?ry  few. 

Cleveland  Bays  and  French  and  German  Coach  are  just 
pming  in  to  fill  this  demand.  Their  grades  will  be  likely 
j  meet  a  large  demand  as  general-purpose  horses,  and  the 
ner  individuals  among  the  thoroughbreds  to  bring  more 
loiiey  than  any  others,  save  those  whose  speed  has  been 
iroven  or  such  as  go  upon  sale  with  a  popular  pedigree. 
k  is  hard  for  one  to  name  any  who  have  made  a  financial 
uccess  for  a  term  of  years  from  trotting  or  running  stock, 
xcept  large  breeders  of  high  reputation,  who  make  one 
f  those  classes  the  leading  features  of  their  business. 
In  applauding  the  few  who  reach  the  top  of  the  ladder 
rith  their  worldbeaters,  we  forget  the  many  wbo  have 
illen  by  the  wayside.  As  we  crown  Nancy  Hanks,  Sunol 
nd  Maud  S.  are  retired  with  Sullivan,  the  once  great,  to 
omparative  oblivion.  Our  columns  are  not  supposed  to 
,ddress  a  constituency  of  sporting  men,  and  we  know  of 
10  way  for  the  farmer  or  average  horsebreeder  to  grow 
ich  from  fast  stock,  otherwise  than  by  using  them  as  a 
oundation  for  developing  from  coarser  strains  the  good 
eneral  purpose  horse,  for  which  there  is  so  much  demand. 
Briefly,  then,  weed  out  the  scrubs.  Breed  up  the  best. 
Jse  only  the  better  sires.  Raise  a  larger  share  of  general- 
urpose  and  draft  horses.  Put  your  big  money  into  coach 
kOTses.  Let  the  professional  horsemen  produce  the  trot- 
■ers  and  runners  at  their  breeding-farms,  and  go  to  them 
lor  top-crosses  to  produce  general-purpose  horses. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  Again. 

Cakmbl  Valley,  October  24. 

To  THE  Editor: — Since  last  writing  on  this  question  I  have 
lad  opportunities  of  making  a  more  thorough  study  of  the 
itnatiun,  and  am  much  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having 
t  built  and  owned  and  operated  solely  by  the  American  peo- 
)le.  The  work  is  not  only  so  worthy  to  be  undertaken  by  this 
;reat  nation,  but  it  is  so  important  that  no  further  monopoly 
ihould  be  saddled  on  the  shoulders  of  a  long-suffering  people. 

To  say  that  the  American  nation  cannot  do  what  a  half 
]ozen  of  its  own  citizens  can  do  is  simply  to  talk  preposterous 
aonsense. 

It  would  not  seem  necessary  to  make  this  a  party  issue.  Just 
et  the  people  make  all  their  nominees  for  Congress  undertake 
;o  support  ttae  proposition  that  the  Nicaragua  canal  must  be 
ind  shall  be  built,  own^d  and  operated  by  the  National  Gov- 
jernment,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  commercial  nations,  and 
for  the  profit  of  its  sole  owners,  the  great  American  people. 

Why,  Mr.  Editor,  we  coulJ  in  a  year  ship  almost  enough 
pears  and  apples  (cold  storage  steamers)  from  California  to 
London  to  pay  the  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges  on 
the  whole  canal. 

There's  nothing  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  voter 
in  America  to-day  than  this  eminently  practical  matter  of  get- 
ting this  canal  built  without  undue  delay.  And  for  this  occa- 
sion just  let  the  people  all  speak  at  once,  and  all  speak  as  loud 
as  they  can,  and  Washington  must  and  shall  respond  "Amen." 

Edw.  Berwick. 


From  an  Independ^t  Standpoint. 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1884  the  total  vote  of 
California  was  196.957,  of  which  the  Republicans  cast 
102,406,  the  Democrats  89,225,  the  Prohibitionists  2960 
and  the  Labor  Party  1847.  In  the  Presidential  election  of 
1888  the  total  vote  was  250,220,  of  which  the  Republicans 
cast  124,782,  the  Democrats  117,671,'  the  Prohibitionists 
6107,  with  1660  votes  divided  among  the  American  Party, 
Labor  Party,  etc.  In  the  State  election  of  1890  the  total 
vote  was  252,457,  of  which  the  Republicans  cast  125,129, 
the  Democrats  117,184,  the  Prohibitionists  10,073.  Thus, 
in  '84  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Republican  majority  was 
7855.  In  '88  the  Republican  plurality  was  7111,  while 
two  years  ago  the  Republican  plurality  was  7945.  The 
State,  therefore,  is  nominally  Republican  by  from  seven 
to  eight  thousand  votes.  But  this  year  there  are  many 
uncertain  quantities  in  the  field.  The  People's  Party  may 
poll  5000  votes  or  it  may  poll  40,000  and  nobody  can  tell 
which  of  the  old  parties  will  suffer  most.  Another  uncer- 
tain quantity  is  the  Prohibition  vote.  We  have  seen  that 
in  1884  its  total  was  less  than  3000;  in  '88  it  was  just  above 
6000,  and  in  '90  it  was  upward  of  10,000.  The  Prohibi- 
tion cause  is  certainly  growing,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
this  year  the  fact  that  a  California  candidate  is  in  the  field 
will  make  a  further  notable  increase  in  the  total  Prohibi- 
tion vote  in  this  State.  Gains  made  by  the  Prohibitionists 
represent  practically  losses  from  the  Republican  strength. 
In  view  of  these  figures  and  considerations,  one  man's 
guess  is  about  as  good  as  another's.  The  best  judgment, 
as  near  as  we  can  discover  it,  is  favorable  to  Republican 
success  by  a  narrow  majority.  This  view  is  extremely 
doubtful  in  consideration  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  strength 
of  the  People's  Party.  The  protective  idea,  which  has 
come  to  be  the  basis  of  Republican  doctrine,  is  unques- 
tionably strong  in  California,  many  of  whose  interests  are, 
as  our  people  conceive,  bound  up  in  the  tariff  policy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  party  is  handicapped  by  a  record  of 
servility  to  corporate  interests.  It  is  weak,  furthermore, 
in  the  lack  of  really  strong  leaders.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
notable  fact  that  nobody  has  risen  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  warhorses.  The  trouble  is  that  the  ablest  men  of  the 
party  are  so  connected  with  railroad  or  other  corporate  in- 
terests that  political  growth  is  impossible.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  party  gets  along  as  best  it  can  under  the  domina- 
tion of  men  like  Eitee,  Felton,  Perkins  et  al — good  men  in 
their  way,  but  not  of  an  intellectual  stature  adequate  to 
the  task  of  broad  political  leadership. 


Beet  Sugar  at  the  Los  Angeles  Fair. 

Los  Angeles,  Oct.  13,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — When  writing  my  report  of  the  Sixth 
District  Fair,  1  overlooked  the  notes  1  bad  taken  with  re- 
gard to  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits — that  of  Messrs. 
Oxnard  of  the  Chino  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Co.  It  comprised 
beets  and  sugar  in  all  stages,  from  the  garden  product  to 
the  fine  article  ready  for  some  housekeeper's  nice  baking. 
An  expert  was  on  hand  to  analyze  any  beets  brought  to 
him,  and  his  explanations  of  the  new  industry  attracted 
much  attention.  The  season  just  closing  proves  that  beet 
culture  on  a  large  scale  is  a  success  at  Chino,  although  the 
dryness  of  the  spring  was  unfavorable  at  the  start.  I  am 
told  that  some  fields  yielded  the  remarkable  amount  of 
from  20  to  25  tons  to  the  acre,  and  that  the  net  profits 
ranged  from  $50  to  $75  an  acre.  The  report  is  that  gen- 
eral satisfaction  is  expressed  by  the  farmers,  and  a  largely 
increased  acreage  will  be  cultivated  next  year.  Labor- 
saving  machinery  has  been  invented  which  will  hereafter 
increase  the  profits.  The  output  of  sugar  from  the  factory 
this  season  is  nearly  7,000,000  pounds  up  to  date. 

 C^S.  Brown. 

A  Prize  Offered. — The  Chrysanthemum  Show  and 
Floral  Festival  of  the  State  FIoraKSociety  will  open  at  the 
Pavilion  next  week,  beginning  Tuesday,  November  ist,  and 
continuing  (our  days.  Orphan  children  at  various  city 
asylums  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Sherwood  Hall  Nursery 
Co.  That  firm  offers  a  $25-prize  to  the  child  from  any  of 
the  asylums  who  will  make  the  closest  guess  of  the  number 
of  petals  in  a  single  chrysanthemum  bloom,  to  be  displayed 
at  the  coming  show,  in  the  Sherwood  Hall  Nursery  Com- 
pany's exhibit. 


The  lack  of  men  of  the  first  class  in  the  Republican 
ranks  in  California  is  made  manifest  by  the  prominence 
into  which  lesser  men  have  intruded  themselves.  This 
latter  fact,  a  thing  impossible  under  better  conditions,  is  a 
serious  menace  to  Republican  interests  at  this  time.  To 
be  plain,  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  M.  H.  De Young  for  the 
United  Slates  senatorship  threatens  to  give  the  legislature 
to  the  Democrats.  It  is  believed,  in  several  counties  here- 
tofore surely  Republican,  that  the  legislative  ticket  has 
been  "  fixed  "  in  Mr.  DeYoung's  interest,  and  in  these 
counties  the  chances  of  Democratic  success  have  been 
gieatly  enhanced.  There  are  thousands  of  Republicans 
who  would  prefer  to  see  a  Democrat  sent  to  the  Senate 
rather  than  DeYoung.  It  is  felt  that  his  election  would 
fix  upon  California  a  deep  and  lasting  discredit,  and  that 
it  would  establish  here  a  system  of  politics  even  more 
hateful  than  that  which  now  prevails.  The  objection  to 
Mr.  DeYoung  is  not  at  all  surprising.  He  has,  in  all  the 
years  of  his  business  life  in  California,  been  a  notorious 
"black  sheep;"  and  though  none  have  been  more  persist- 
ent in  effort,  he  has  failed  utterly  to  establish  himself 
in  the  public  respect.  By  the  better  elements  of  the  com- 
munity he  is  regarded  as  a  vulgar,  pretentious  and  push- 
ing man,  not  qualified  either  by  ability  or  character  for 
the  U.  S.  senate  or  any  other  public  post.  His  candidacy, 
which  is  entirely  of  his  own  motion,  is  resented  as  a  gross 
impertinence.  In  San  Francisco  it  is  the  chief  motive  back 
of  a  non-partisan  movement  which  promises  to  defeat  the 
Republican  legislative  and  city  ticket,  if,  indeed,  it  shall 
not  succeed  in  electing  its  own  nominees. 


Mr.  Blaine  has  written  a  letter  to  the  North  American 
Review  in  which  he  suggests  that  the  apparent  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  present  national  campaign  is  due  to  a  decline 
of  partisan  spirit  in  the  country  at  large.  This  is  unques- 
tionably true.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  at  this  time  to 
inspire  partisan  spirit,  since  each  of  the  so-called  "  issues  " 
is  a  mere  matter  of  economic  policy.  Men  find  it  difficult 
to  "  enthuse  "  over  a  question  of  business  policy — as  to 
whether  or  not  there  shall  be  a  tax  on  tin  or  whether 
there  shall  or  there  shall  not  be  a  tax  on  sugar.  If  it  is 
the  purse  that  in  the  end  rules  the  world,  it  is  still  prin- 
ciple which  inspires  and  commands  enthusiasm.  If  the 
RuBAL  has  any  particular  hobby,  it  is  with  reference  to 
the  evils  of  partisanship,  and  it  holds  these  indications  of 


a  declining  party  spirit  as  signs  of  a  better  era  to  come. 
The  new  ballot  system  will  contribute  largely  to  the  spirit 
of  independence  among  the  people,  because  under  it,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  vote  a  straight  ticket  on  the  whole- 
sale plan.  Under  this  new  system,  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates of  all  parties  are  placed  on  each  ballot,  and  the 
voter  is  required  to  designate  by  special  mark  the  partic- 
ular man  of  his  choice.  Thus  he  is  called  upon,  whether 
he  wishes  to  or  not,  to  examine  his  ticket  carefully  and 
discriminate  between  the  names  contained  in  it.  This  ia 
of  itself  an  immense  step  toward  a  better  system  of 
politics. 


Caroline  Scott  Harrison,  the  wife  of  the  President,  died 
at  the  White  House  early  on  Tuesday  morning.  Mrs. 
Harrison  was  an  excellent  woman  of  the  plain  western 
type,  the  daughter  of  a  schoolmaster,  a  good  mother 
and  a  good  wife.  She  was  born  in  1832,  was  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  her  career  was  a  purely  do- 
mestic one,  broken  only  by  the  incidents  of  her  husband's 
service  in  the  war  and  bis  political  life  at  Washington. 
These  incidents,  of  cours*?,  brought  Mrs.  Harrison  into  ex- 
ceptional prominence,  in  which  her  bearing  was  entirely 
adequate  and  worthy.  She  had  the  good  sense  to  attempt 
no  innovations  in  the  domestic  administration  of  the 
White  House,  and  was  content  to  bear  a  quiet, 
womanly  part  as  the  wife  of  the  President.  There  was  no 
assumption  about  Mrs.  Harrison.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  plain,  respectable  people,  and  she  grew  up  in  the  spirit 
of  her  family;  and  her  character,  solidly  founded  in  Chris- 
tian faith,  stood  the  trial  of  such  prominence  as  falls  to 
the  lot  of  few  women  in  this  world.  The  family  life  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  sweetest, 
and  there  are  none  who  will  not  deeply  sympathize  with 
a  man  now  stricken  in  the  midst  of  greatness.  In  the 
darkened  chamber  where  Mr.  Harrison  sits  alone  with  his 
grief,  how  pitiful  and  empty  must  seem  the  dignities  and 
even  the  glories  of  this  small  world.  Among  the  many 
letters  and  telegrams  of  condolence  which  have  reached 
the  White  House  since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Harrison,  the 
following  will  by  the  public  be  deemed  the  most  notable: 

To  Benjamin  Harrison,  Executive  Mantion,  Washington:  I  hasten 
to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  sympathy  in  the  hour  of  your 
terrible  bereavement.  Gb'.veb  Cleveland. 


(I^Af^KETING. 

Plans  for  Selling  Frnit. 

Sax  Francisco,  Oct.  24,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — At  the  Marysville  Fruitgrowers'  Con- 
vention in  1891,  a  discussion  led  by  David  Lubin  of  Sac- 
ramento considered  a  plan  for  more  direct  and  economical 
contact  between  producers  and  consumers  of  fruit.  A 
healthy  condition  of  the  business  was  recognized  as  one  in 
which  the  producer  receives  a  paying  return  for  capital  and 
labor,  wisely  invested,  and  the  consumer  receives  an  article 
of  fine  quality  in  good  condition  at  a  price  which  encour- 
ages free  and  regular  purchases. 

The  necessity  of  some  plan  by  which  perishable  fruit 
should  pass  through  fewer  hands,  reach  the  consumer  ia  less 
time,  in  better  condition,  at  less  cost  and  with  less  loss, 
was  generally  recognized.  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Lubin  contemplated  a  manager  and  force  of  licensed 
vendors  in  each  distributing  city  under  pay  and  control  of 
producer.  It  met  with  much  favor,  especially  as  coming 
from  so  practical  a  merchant  and  fruitgrower  as  Mr.  Lu- 
bin; but  as  no  measures  have  yet  been  taken,  the  import- 
ance of  the  matter  seems  to  merit  further  discussion  at  the 
coming  San  Jose  convention,  Nov.  15th. 

The  writer  bought  five  pounds  of  pears  for  a  quarter  in 
San  Francisco,  and  two  days  afterward  saw  better  fruit  rot- 
ting under  the  trees  at  Santa  Rosa  because  it  would  not 
pay  to  send  to  market.  That  was  an  isolated  instance,  or 
one  that  cannot  be  easily  duplicated,  and  is  enough  to  show 
that  reform  is  needed  somewhere  in  our  system  of  distribu- 
tion. If  the  grower  dealt  directly  with  the  consumer,  sell- 
ing rapidly  for  good  pay,  there  should  be  something  left  for 
the  fruit  when  twenty  pounds  instead  of  five  were  sold  for 
a  quarter. 

That  his  theories  might  be  mide  to  fit  conditions  rather 
than  other  theories,  the  writer  interviewed  five  representa- 
tive retail  stands  to-day  (Oct.  24th). 

Apples  are  selling  at  wholesale  at  20  to  75  cents  per  40- 
lb.  box;  at  retail,  the  average  of  all  quotations  given  were 
Sl4,c  per  lb.,  or  $2.07  per  box,  or  a  profit  of  only  335%. 
Pears  were  selling  at  wholesale  from  25c  to  $1  per  box,  and 
the  average  of  five  retail  quotations  was  6  i-5c  per  lb.,  or 
310  per  cent  average  profit.  In  one  instance  566  per  cent 
Muscat  and  Mission  grapes  are  worth  20  to  40  cents  per 
box  wholesale.  Six  retail  quotations  averaged  5  i-6c  per 
lb.,  310  per  cent  profit.  Again,  Tokay  grapes  were  quoted 
at  40  to  60  cents  per  box,  and  four  retail  quotations  aver- 
aged 7c  per  lb.,  180  per  cent  advance.  Isabellas  were 
worth  $1  to  $1.20  per  box,  and  four  retail  quotations  aver- 
aged 9^c  per  lb.,  77  per  cent  profit.  Cornichons  worth  50 
to  75  cents  per  box  brought  an  average  of  63c  per  lb.,  or 
112  per  cent  advance. 

These  instances  were  intended  to  show  average  margins, 
and  are  nearly  enough  exact  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  improvement.  One  of  these  dealers  had  a  very  small 
stock  of  fruit  and  confectionery  on  Fourth  St.  near  Market 
in  a  room  about  12x16.    Considerable  of  bis  stock  was 
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spoiling  on  his  hands.  He  said  that  his  rent  was  $40  per 
month  and  sales  $8  to  $9  per  day.  For  his  own  services 
and  profits  he  realizes  $50  to  $75  per  month.  Another 
dealer  at  Valencia  and  20th  has  a  fine  stock  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  a  room  about  18x24.  He  pays  $35  per 
month  rent  and  says  that  his  sales  formerly  averaged  $60 
to  $70  per  day,  and  now  run  about  $15.  Vegetables  bring 
just  about  enough  profit  to  make  up  for  the  small  quanti- 
ties that  he  gives  away  to  buyers  of  fruit  and  for  losses  by 
decay.  In  the  past  five  months'  business  his  profits  are 
mainly  represented  by  S417  book  accounts.  He  thinks 
that  next  year  will  be  still  worse,  as  he  notices  a  disposi- 
tion to  save  the  little  amounts  due  to  small  dealers  in  family 
supplies  to  accumulate  funds  to  attend  the  World's  Fair. 
The  house  did  loc  worth  of  business  from  i  to  2  r.  m. 

Free  competition  in  this  business  seems  to  have  multi- 
plied stores  and  extended  credits  to  the  point  where  the 
farmer  looks  upon  it  as  the  poorest  market  in  the  country 
where  he  ships  because  the  fruit  will  not  bear  eastern  ship- 
ment, or  is  not  wanted  to  can  or  dry.  The  buyer  of  farnily 
supplies  has  to  pay  such  prices  as  to  restrict  consumption 
and  encourage  boarding  rather  than  house  keeping,  and 
dealers  are  holding  their  breath  and  waiting  for  the  other 
fellow  to  starve  out  and  give  them  a  living  trade. 

As  fast  as  one  starves  out,  three  come  in  to  take  his  place, 
and  our  friend  who  keeps  the  corner  fruit-store  feels  more 
and  more  nervous  every  time  he  sees  or  hears  of  the 
sherifl!'. 

Under  any  plan  similar  to  Mr.  Lubin's,  the  retail  dealer 
would  seek  some  other  occupation  and  the  commission 
man  would  adapt  himself  to  the  new  system  or  find  other 
business.  The  fruit  would  reach  the  consumer  in  better 
condition  at  from  one-half  to  one-fourth  the  present  mar- 
gin. With  a  large  C.  O.  D.  trade  it  seems  as  though  a 
very  small  share  of  the  present  margin  would  carry  on  the 
business.  Most  of  it  now  goes  to  pay  rent  and  wages  while 
waiting  for  customers. 


in  the  success  of  the  enterprise  and  that  they  would  be 
able  to  retain  some  one  whose  experience  and  capacity 
qualified  him  to  meet  the  opposition  to  be  expected. 

These  suggestions  are  oflfered  in  no  spirit  of  dogmatism, 
but  with  the  hope  that  they  may  serve  as  the  skeleton  of  a 
plan  to  be  rounded  into  symmetry  by  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  many  interested.  F.  S.  Chapin. 


Oriental  Plums. 


THE  ORDER  SYSTEM. 

In  modification  of  Mr.  Lubin's  plan,  allow  me  to  suggest 
for  further  discussion,  one  in  which  the  order  system  shall 
save  a  part  of  the  work  assigned  to  vendors.  As  in  his 
plan,  let  uniformed  solicitors  canvass  the  city  explaining 
system  and  soliciting  patronage  on  terms  as  advantageous 
to  consumer  as  producer.  Keep  business  well-advertised. 
Invite  housekeepers  to  send  in  orders  on  postal  cards  the 
day  beforehand.  Aggregate  orders  and  invoice  stock 
every  evening.  Buy  enough  to  fill  orders  and  meet  retail 
demands  when  market  opens.  Have  orders  put  up  in  de- 
livery-wagons, one  load  for  each  ward,  all  ready  to  start 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Let  the  deliveryman  collect 
and  take  orders  for  next  day's  trade.  Fix  some  plan  by 
which  those  who  asked  for  credit  should  make  pay  secure. 
It  would  be  essential  to  success  that  a  full  stock  be  carried 
and  delivery  made  as  convenient  for  the  housekeeper  as 
possible,  designing  to  make  family  trade  a  specialty. 
Some  families  would  want  orders  filled  with  first-grade 
fruit,  some  with  second  and  others  with  third.  Order 
blanks  should  provide  that  quality  be  specified  and  price 
made  to  correspond. 

Objection  will  occur  that  those  already  familiar  with  the 
trade  would  have  previously  started  some  such  plan  had  it 
been  practical.  They  have  in  the  milk  trade.  Under 
present  conditions  any  dealer  starting  such  a  trade  could 
expect  united  opposition  of  competitors.  Those  now  in 
the  trade  cannot  be  supported  on  a  less  margin.  Indeed, 
if  fruit  were  given  them  it  is  likely  that  enough  more  would 
go  into  the  trade  to  keep  about  the  same  proportion  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  consumers  would  get  their  sup- 
plies no  cheaper. 

At  present  the  keeper  of  a  large  boarding-house  or  hotel 
can  go  late  into  the  market  and  clean  up  lots  likely  to  spoil 
if  held  over,  at  rates  below  wholesale,  and  thus  board 
families  cheaper  than  they  can  buy  their  supplies  at  retail, 
and  still  make  a  profit  besides  paying  rent  and  service. 
This  undermines  the  home  and  one  does  not  have  to  look 
fa  r  to  see  the  train  of  evils  inflicted  upon  public  morality 
and  prosperity  by  this  system  of  trade,  combined  with 
other  causes. 

The  question  will  arise,  who  is  to  "bell  the  cat"  if  those 
who  understand  the  business  dare  not  undertake  it, 
and  those  who  do  not  cannot  hope  to  succeed  ?  Every 
fruitgrower  is  interested  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  plan 
that  will  increase  sales,  provided  they  net  a  profit,  and 
every  housekeeper  is  interested  in  getting  better  supplies 
at  fair  prices.  The  number  and  capital  interested  have  a 
common  interest. 

Let  us  call  it  the  "  Fruit  Producers'  and  Consumers' 
Union." 

It  is  designed  to  be  of  equal  interest  and  benefit  to 
both  classes.  As  San  Francisco  is  right  here,  and  her 
market  system  needs  reform  worse  than  that  of  any  other 
city,  let  it  begin  at  home.  Solicit  subscriptions  of  stock 
from  both  classes.  Both  will  be  benefited.  Let  an  executive 
board  represent  both  classes.  Fix  upon  some  minimum 
subscription  to  stock  which  shall  entitle  holder  to  share 
benefits  and  profits.  Receive  all  consignments  from  pro- 
ducing shareholders  and  credit  them  with  wholesale  market 
price  on  receipt;  no  dumps.  Charge  for  goods  a  price  that 
will  safely  meet  all  expenses  and  leave  some  balance.  Lay 
aside  a  sinking-fund  to  provide  for  gradual  increase  of 
trade.  On  the  lo'.h  of  each  month  divide  balance  on  hand 
pro  rata  among  producers  and  consumers.  This  system 
would  make  every  member  an  advertiser,  interested  in  the 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Of  course,  the  house  would 
not  always  have  trade  lor  all  that  was  sent  in,  and  would 
sometimes  need  to  send  out  peddlers  or  sell  to  canneries. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  must  expect  to  buy  goods  every 
day  in  the  open  market  to  fill  orders.  Housekeepers  must 
have  their  orders  filled  satisfactorily.  They  cannot  wait  to 
buy  cheap  of  a  peddler  who  makes  occasional  visits  with 
the  surplus  of  a  decaying  stock  or  a  glutted  market. 

The  main  success  of  the  enterprise  would  depend  upon  the 
executive  committee  and  the  manager  they  should  choose. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  committee  would  be  selected 
from  such  practical  business  men  as  were  most  interested 


We  give  some  interesting  extracts  from  a  paper  read  by 
J.  L.  Normand,  of  Marksville,  La.,  before  the  Louisiana 
Horticultural  Society  at  its  late  meeting,  on  "  Oriental 
Plums."  Mr.  Normand  has  given  much  time  to  experi- 
ments with  new  fruits  from  Japan  and  China,  and  is  con- 
sidered authority  on  these  subjects. 

Of  all  fruits  that  I  have  tested  on  my  experimental 
grounds,  the  Oriental  plums  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list 
as  the  most  profitable  for  us  tn  plant,  either  for  market  or 
home  use.  I  have  sent  them  by  mail  and  express  as  far  as 
New  York  and  Chicago,  also  to  California,  reaching  dis- 
tant markets  in  good  condition.  In  northern  cities  they 
command  fancy  prices,  and  I  predict  that  it  is  but  a  ques- 
tion of  a  very  few  years  when  the  Gulf  States  will  take  the 
lead  in  supplying  early  plums  to  the  North  and  West.  We 
are  at  least  1000  miles  closer  to  the  great  markets  of  the 
United  States  than  California,  which  gives  us  an  advantage 
in  cheaper  freight  rates,  fruits  reaching  destination  fresh 
and  the  first  on  the  market. 

The  Bougoume  and  Japan  apricots  are  the  first  to  ripen, 
about  the  middle  of  May;  the  Bougoume,  like  the  Kelsey, 
is  sometimes  caught  by  late  frosts  in  full  bloom;  it  blossoms 
a  few  days  ahead  of  Kelsey,  hence  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able to  plant  largely  of  that  variety  north  of  here.  The 
Japan  apricot  is  much  later  to  bloom;  this  is  the  only  apri- 
cot that  has  ever  succeeded  with  me  here  in  central  Louisi- 
ana; it  can  be  planted  from  the  Gulf  coast  to  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  The  above  two  varieties  were  imported  by 
ex- Gov.  Hubbard,  of  Texas,  while  minister  to  Japan.  The 
Kume  and  Hanayune,  catalogued  by  some  nurserymen  as 
Gold  Dust  and  Hubbard,  bloom  too  early.  I  have  dis- 
carded them,  and  keep  only  a  few  trees  to  supply  a  few 
Northern  hothouses,  to  be  grown  under  glass.  The  Bon- 
tonkio  No.  I,  another  early  bloomer,  I  believe  would  do 
well  to  force  under  plass. 

Now  comes,  in  rotation  of  ripening,  the  Hattonkin  No.  i, 
which  ripens  the  first  days  in  June,  and  sometimes  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May.  It  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  wild- 
goo=e  fruit,  beautiful  golden  and  transparent  in  color.  This 
variety  was  imported  by  H.  H.  Berger,  of  California;  it  is 
not  as  prolific  as  Hattonkin  No.  2.  Next,  Hattonkin  No. 
2,  which  ripens  about  12  days  after.  The  fruit  of  this  vari- 
ety resembles  the  Kelsey  in  shape,  but  a  little  more  point- 
ed, very  prolific;  it  was  first  introduced  by  Frost  &  Bur- 
gess, of  Riverside,  Cal.  The  two  above  came  to  me  under 
the  name  of  Hattonkin,  and  when  I  saw  they  were  different 
in  habit  of  growth,  fiuit  and  time  of  ripening,  I  added  No. 
I  and  No.  2  so  as  to  distinguish  them  in  their  order  of 
ripening.  Next  comes  in  probably  the  finest  of  all,  the 
True  Sweet  Botan.  The  tree  of  that  variety  is  a  marvel  of 
prolificness,  fruit  large,  flesh  yellow,  solid,  reddish,  purple 
on  sunny  side,  practically  cuculio  proof.  It  would  be  well 
to  state  here  in  answer  to  many  inquiries  and  the  prevail- 
ing impression  that  there  is  only  one  variety  of  Botan;  this 
is  a  mistake,  as  I  have  three  varieties  of  Botans  that  are 
different  in  fruit,  as  well  as  foliage  and  size.  The  Abun- 
dance, or  yellow-fleshed  Botan,  Mr.  Lovett,  of  New  Jersey, 
has  been  accused  of  renaming.  Mr.  Lovett  was  right  in 
giving  it  a  name  as  the  introducer.  It  is  a  good  variety, 
smaller  than  True  Sweet  Botan,  and  the  shape  of  the  fruit 
is  a  little  pointed,  whereas  the  True  Sweet  Botan  is  round 
and  the  Whited  Fleshed  Botan  has  a  white  flesh.  The 
leaves  of  the  Abundance  are  lanceolate,  not  as  broad  as 
the  other  two  kinds;  these  three  varieties  of  Botan  ripen 
about  the  same  time.  Then  the  Normand  Japan.  This 
variety  was  imported  by  myself;  it  came  without  a  label, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  a  name,  I  have  named  it  Normand 
Japan.  This  is  my  choice  of  all  the  Oriental  plums,  and 
fruited  for  the  first  time  the  last  two  seasons  in  this  coun- 
try. Fruit  a  beautiful  golden  color,  a  little  larger  and  bet- 
ter than  Bnrbank,  shaped  like  an  apple;  fine  flavor,  tree  of 
symmetrical  growth  and  very  prolific;  ripens  just  after 
Sweet  Botan.  Next  follows  Burbank  No.  i,  much  hke  the 
Sweet  Botan  in  shape  and  color  of  fruit,  a  fine  variety.  The 
Burbank,  which  is  different  and  which  ripens  right  after  the 
above,  was  first  introduced  by  the  great  California  experi- 
menter, Luther  Burbank.  The  Chabot  and  P.  Simoni,  the 
latter  a  shy  bearer,  but  a  fine  fruit.  Some  years  it  bears 
better  than  others.  Shiro  Smomo,  imported  by  Berck- 
mans,  of  Georgia;  this  is  a  fine,  deep  purple  plum,  oblong, 
pointed  in  shape,  with  a  beautiful  lilac  bloom,  the  brightest 
colored  plum  of  all,  presenting  an  attractive  appearance. 
H.  H.  Berger  describes  this  plum  as  white  in  color.  Next 
the  Bailey  Japan,  like  the  Normand,  which  came  to  me 
without  name.  I  have  called  this  variety  after  the  editor 
of  the  American  Garden.  It  begins  to  ripen  the  first  days 
in  July;  it  is  different  from  any  of  the  30  varieties  I  have  on 
my  experimental  grounds,  fruited  here  twice  this  and  last 
season  for  the  first  time  probably  in  the  country.  Fruit  al- 
most as  large  as  the  Kelsey,  nearly  globular  and  over- 
spread with  a  light  cherry  red;  tree  a  prolific  bearer,  up- 
right and  vigorous  grower.  I  shipped  a  box  of  Bailey 
Japan  to  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  in  July,  1891.  The  following, 
under  date  of  July  8th,  was  received:  "  The  box  of  Bailey 
japan  plums  came  to-day;  the  fruit  was  ripe  and  delicious. 
It  IS  certamly  very  attractive  and  luscious." 

Continuing  in  rotation  of  ripening,  the  Satsuma  Blood 
plum.  This  is  a  vigorous  grower,  with  dark  red  bark  and 
lanceolate  leaves.  It  ripens  fully  two  weeks  before  the 
Kelsey.  The  flesh  of  the  fruit  is  solid,  clear  purple,  from 
pit  to  skin,  a  fine  shipping  fruit;  inclines  to  overbear;  it 
grows  as  well  from  cuttings  as  the  Marianna,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  used  largely  as  a  stock  to  work  other  varieties  on 
account  of  its  deep-rooting  propensity.  The  Marianna 
roots  too  much  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  its  roots 


are  torn  by  working  in  orchard,  whereas  the  Satsuma 
Blood  strikes  roots  like  the  LeConte  pear— deep. 

Lastly  comes  in  the  Kelsey.  This  was  the  first  variety 
imported  in  the  United  States.  It  came  by  way  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  was  received  by  Mr.  Kelsey  in  a  bundle  of 
Japanese  persimmon  trees,  with  no  name  attached.  It  is 
the  largest  and  the  latea  of  all  the  Japanese  sorts.  It  is 
inclined  to  rot  too  much  in  wet  seasons,  and  not  a  sure- 
cropper  on  account  of  its  early  blooming.  Like  the  Bou- 
goume, I  get  a  full  crop  every  other  year. 

I  find  that  the  Yellow  Japan,  Chabot  and  Hatankio  to 
be  the  same  plum  under  three  different  names. 

The  variety  offered  by  Mr.  Berckmans,  under  the  name 
of  Botankio  or  Hatankio,  is  the  same  as  Hattonkin  No.  2. 
The  variety  named  Massu  does  not  bear  well  with  me; 
four-year-old  trees  bore  a  few  small  yellow  plums.  The' 
variety  which  I  got  of  Mr.  Berckmans,  under  the  name  of 
Massu,  is  much  larger  and  of  a  deep  cherry  red  in  color. 
As  to  prolificness,  I  am  not  ready  yet  to  say  until  further 
tested,  and  here  again  the  Yosobe  from  H.  H.  Berger  and 
Berckmans  are  totally  different— I  prefer  the  Berckmans' 
strain.  The  one  from  Berger  is  small  and  round  in  shape, 
whereas  that  from  Berckmans  is  medium  to  large  and  ob- 
long in  shape;  both  same  color. 

The  following  I  have  discarded  as  unprofitable,  being 
perfectly  barren.  Some  of  them  may  be  of  Pluropean 
origin,  as  Mr.  Berckmans  suggested  in  his  letter,  viz: 
Longfruit,  Engre,  Ura  Beni  and  Hoyo  Smomo,  Kelsey 
Prune  and  Ogon.  Prunus  Pissardi  and  Prunus  \  irgata  are 
orily  fit  for  ornamental  trees,  the  former  for  its  dark  pur- 
plish foliage.  It  produces  an  inferior  fruit  which  ripens  in 
May;  the  Virgata  is  good  for  its  double  blooms,  which 
come  out  early  in  February.  It  looks  like  when  one  be- 
gins  to  experiment  with  fruits  he  never  has  enough.  My 
hobby  is  on  the  plum.  I  have  some  400  or  500  seedlings 
that  will  soon  bear.  I  expect  interesting  sport  from  this 
lot  of  new  seedlings. 
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Ramie  Machines  In  New  Orleans 

Washington,  Oct.  19.— The  board  of  experts  of  the 
department  of  agriculture,  who  conducted  the  experimental 
tests  of  ramie  machines  last  month  in  New  Orleans,  have 
made  a  report  which  is  made  public  to-day  by  the  depart- 
ment. The  trial  was  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
capacity  of  American  machines  for  continuous  operation 
for  a  day  of  ten  hours,  instead  of  the  usual  tests  of  a  few 
minutes.  Only  three  machines  were  entered  for  the  tests— 
the  "  Kauffman,"  the  "J.  J.  Green  "  and  the  "  Fremercy." 

Owing  to  delays  in  transportation,  the  ramie  stalks  sup- 
plied by  contract  from  the  plantation  of  Colonel  Gustave 
A.  Breux  in  Lafayette  were  spoiled  in  transit,  and  the  stalks 
used  were  obtained  from  Captain  Willett  near  Algiers  and 
from  the  government  experiment  station. 

The  experts  report  in  detail  what  was  done  by  each  ma- 
chine before  clogging.  Both  green-stripped  ramie  stalks 
and  freshly-cut  jute  stalks  with  leaves  were  tried.  The  ex- 
periments were  soon  abandoned  on  account  of  defects  of 
the  machines,  and  the  board  of  experts  decided  not  to  esti- 
mate the  run  of  any  machine  for  a  day  of  ten  hours  based 
upon  these  trials,  believing  the  figures  would  be  misleading. 

Commenting  upon  the  tests,  Special  Agent  Dodge  says: 
"While  the  figures  for  a  day's  work,  based  on  the  results  of 
short  running,  are  wholly  misleading,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  output  of  the  Kauffman  machine,  during  the 
42  minutes  of  continuous  work  before  it  clogged,  represents 
4743  pounds  of  green  stalks  in  ten  hours  of  continuous  ac- 
tion, or  a  little  over  two  tons;  with  an  output  of  1257 
pounds  of  wet  ribbons,  equal  to  about  420  pounds  of  dry 
ribbons,  which  weight  would  be  considerably  reduced  after 
the  loose  hurds  and  woody  matter  remaining  in  the  ribbons 
produced  by  this  machine  had  been  eliminated.  In  like 
manner,  had  the  J.  J.  Green  machine  to  run  continuously 
for  ten  hours,  turning  out  ribbons  at  the  rate  of  speed 
shown  when  in  actual  operation  (that  is,  deducting  the  67 
minutes  spent  in  cleaning  and  readjustment),  the  output 
would  have  shown  a  capacity  of  4821  pounds  of  stalks  and 
1232  pounds  of  wet  ribbons,  equal  to  about  410  pounds  of 
dry  ribbons.  But  both  machines  were  unable  to  finish  the 
5000  pounds  of  stalks  weighed  out  to  each  for  the  trial. 

"The  results  of  the  New  Orleans  trials  are  satisfactory 
as  far  as  they  have  demonstrated  the  status  of  the  machines 
entered  and  established  an  American  record  that  gives  a 
starting  point  for  future  comparison,  as  the  results  of  other 
trials  are  made  known.  One  point  demonstrated  beyond 
all  doubt  at  the  recent  trials  is  the  perishable  nature  of 
green  ramie,  either  stripped  of  its  leaves  or  unstripped,  and 
the  experience  recorded  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
taking  the  machine  into  the  field  where  decortication  of  the 
green  stalks  is  carried  on.  Two  or  three  small  bundles  of 
ramie  stalks,  with  leaves  cut  and  tied  upon  on  the  Willet 
plantation  before  noon  of  the  29th,  had  begun  to  show 
signs  of  heating  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  though  the 
stripped  stalks  and  the  remainder  of  the  unstripped  stalks 
were  in  perfect  condition. 

"  It  is  an  interesting  point  for  future  experiment  to  de- 
termine whether  ramie  stalks  can  be  perfectly  dried  in  this 
condition  for  machine  working  in  Louisiana,  owing  to  the 
greater  humidity  of  this  section,  compared  with  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  suitable  to  ramie  culture.  It  would 
seem,  from  my  observations  in  Louisiana,  that  slight  kiln 
drying  will  be  necessary,  after  at  least  ten  days  of  sun 
drying  in  the  field,  in  order  that  the  stalks  may  be  made 
sufficiently  brittle  for  the  machine  to  separate  the  woody 
matter  readily,  and  the  question  of  profitable  cultivation  is 
another  problem  which  can  be  settled  only  by  careful  ex- 
amination on  a  large  scale." 


Petaluma  Grange  asks  for  the  location  of  the 
session  of  the  State  Grange  in  its  prosperous  town. 


next 


October  29,  1892. 


f  AciFie  f^uraid  press. 
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Hints  foi"  Beginners, 

Modesto,  Stanislaus  Co. 

To  THE  Editor  : — The  subject  of  this  essay — on  the 
preparation  of  land  for  laying  off  and  planting  an  orchard 
and  vineyard,  what  varieties  yield  best  results,  pruning  trees 
and  vines,  winter  treatment  of  insect  pests — embraces  the 
whole  foundation  on  which  a  horticulturist  is  to  build  his 
livelihood.  If  this  foundation  was  more  substantially  laid 
than  it  is  at  present,  in  a  good  many  cases,  it  would  save 
half  the  hard  work  with  which  a  Iruitraiser  has  already  to 
contend,  besides  making  a  big  difference  in  his  profits 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

This  essay,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  foregoing  one  on 
fruit-picking  (Rural  Press,  July  23d)  is  more  for  the  small 
raiser  who  is  thinkingof  extendinghis  vineyard  and  orchard, 
although  his  experience  with  what  he  has  already  under 
cultivation  ought  to  teach  him  what  would  bring  him  the 
best  results  in  his  later  planting,  the  extension  of  his  or- 
chard and  vineyard.  I  write  also  for  the  man  who  is  what 
one  calls  nau  to  the  business  and  thus  liable  to  make  a 
good  many  mistakes,  and  these  mistakes  are  liable  to  give 
him  a  very  poor  opinion  of  fruit-raising  as  well  as  a  very 
poor  profit  in  his  returns.  I  am  but  an  employe,  so  will 
just  give  my  experience  I  have  gained  in  the  localities  I 
have  worked. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  find  out  what  we  desire  to  grow, 
for  it  is  a  sure  thing,  starting  in  a  small  way,  one  cannot 
grow  everything,  so  you  must  confine  yourself  to  two  or 
three  varieties,  and  not  two  or  three  dozen  as  I  have  seen 
in  a  good  many  orchards  and  vineyards.  That  notion  is, 
however,  dying  out,  and  it  is  a  good  thing,  too,  for  it  is  a 
poor  speculation  at  its  best. 

Having  found  out  what  you  desire  to  grow,  find  out  the 
land  and  location  suited  best  for  these  varieties.  Of 
course  trees  and  vines  will  grow  almost  anywhere  where 
there  is  soil,  but  how  will  they  bear  and  what  sort  of  a  liv- 
ing will  you  make  off  them?  It  is  a  common  mistake 
with  a  good  many  to  think  that  just  where  they  buy  a  few 
acres  of  land  anything  they  plant  will  grow  and  bear  profit- 
ably. How  many,  after  four  or  five  years  hard  toiling,  not 
forgetting  the  expense  they  have  been  put  to,  find  they 
have  planted  varieties  totally  unfit  for  that  locality  ; 
whereas,  if  they  had  planted  something  suitable  to  the 
soil,  they  would  have  had  everything  to  make  life  happy 
and  prosperous.  I  would  sooner  have  10  acres  of  first- 
class  land  at  $200  per  acre  than  50  or  100  acres  of  poor 
land  at  from  $20  to  $50  per  acre.  Of  course  there  are  a 
good  many  favored  spots  not  yet  planted  to  fruit,  still  it 
does  not  pay  a  poor  man  to  experiment  with  it  to  find  out 
those  spots.  Having  50  or  100  ares  of  poor  land,  one  has 
to  toil  the  whole  year  and  then  not  have  good  results;  but 
on  ten  acres  of  good  land  it  is  the  reverse.  It  is  a  com- 
mon saving  that  a  man  with  10  or  20  acres  can  do  all  his 
work,  then  he  can  go  and  work  for  outsiders;  but  the  trouble 
is  when  outsiders  want  work  done,  such  as  pruning,  etc., 
the  10  or  20  acre  man's  pruning,  etc.,  requires  doing  also, 
and  so  on.  Thus,  when  he  has  finished,  he  will  find  the  out- 
sider pretty  well  finished  too.  There  are  times  when  he 
can  go  out  and  work  for  others,  still  10  or  20  acres  of  good 
fruit  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  to  bring 
good  results,  and  he  has  to  make  every  tree  and  vine  do  its 
share  in  bearing.  By  the  time  he  has  done  that  he  will 
find  he  has  not  much  time  for  helping  a  neighbor  out  unless 
he  is  considerably  behindhand  with  his  work. 

In  regard  to  preparing  the  land  for  laying  off  and  plant- 
ing trees  and  vines,  it  requires  a  lot  of  forethought,  and 
everything  that  is  to  be  done  ought  to  be  done  thoroughly, 
which  will  save  a  lot  of  annoyance  in  after  years.  There 
are  one  or  two  things  to  be  considered  in  planting;  that  is, 
to  have  all  rows  in  a  perfectly  straight  line;  to  economize  the 
land  as  much  as  possible,  yet  leaving  plenty  of  room  for 
working  the  same.  It  is  a  common  mistake  in  planting 
trees  and  vines  too  near  a  fence,  etc.,  for  it  causes  a  lot  of 
work  in  after  years  in  working  a  team  around  them.  I 
would  advise  a  man  to  write  to  the  "  Secretarv  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  "  for  a  book  on  the  prune  industry  of 
California,  which  will  give  him  a  general  idea  how  to  plant 
in  orchard  and  prepare  the  land  for  the  same.  One 
:annot  fully  explain  everything  in  an  essay;  it  requires  a 
book,  and  a  pretty  big  one,  I  find;  also  for  laying  out  vine- 
yards I  have  gained  some  very  good  ideas  in  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture's  reports,  which  one  can  obtain  free 
jy  forwarding  the  postage.  The  State  Board  of  Horti- 
:ulture  has  been  and  is  doing  lots  of  good  and  deserves  all 
ihe  support  it  can  obtain,  for  one  can  gain  any  information 
rom  them  appertaining  to  fruit-raising  by  simply  writing, 
io  one  need  not  long  be  in  ignorance  on  any  subject. 
I  I  will  not  give  an  elaborate  plan  for  laying  out  an  or- 
:hard  and  vineyard  here,  thinking  an  owner  can  gain  a 
letter  idea  from  the  books  published  by  the  above-named 
}oard  or  by  seeing  how  one  of  his  neighbors,  who  is  ex- 
jericnced  in  these  matters,  manages  it.  There  is  in  all 
:ommunities  one  or  more  fruit  ranches  that  one  generally 
akes  as  an  example  to  follow  in  regard  to  ways  of  doing 
vork,  etc.,  and  a  very  good  way,  too,  I  have  found  ou%  so  I 
vill  just  confine  myself  to  a  few  suggestions  that  one  is 
iable  to  forget  in  starting  out. 

In  planting  an  orchard,  be  sure  and  have  each  variety  in 
ts  separate  place  and  not  mixed,  for  I  can  tell  you  it  is  in 
1  fine  pickle  when  bearing.  It  takes  one  man  to  hunt  up 
;ach  variety,  there  being  a  few  trees  here  and  a  few  there, 
which  soon  cause  no  end  of  bother.  I  have  worked  in  one 
)r  two  such  orchards  and  vineyards,  so  can  judge  pretty 
well  the  result.  Also,  be  sure  and  have  each  variety  true 
jo  its  name,  for  it  is,  I  will  say,  rather  humiliating  for  a 
jeginner,  when  his  trees  arrive  at  a  bearing  age,  to  find  he 
las  totally  different  varieties  from  those  he  ordered.  More 
ispecially,  vines  are  apt  to  be  this  way.  If  there  are  only 
I  few  here  and  there,  they  can  be  either  grafted  or  budded, 
hus  making  the  varieties  solid. 
Trees  are  usually  planted  from  20  to  30,  even  40  feel  I 


apart,  according  to  variety.  Vines  it  is  usual  to  plant  from 
8x12  to  10x12  feet,  both  making  a  nice  vineyard,  allowing 
of  a  truck  or  sled  for  sulphuring,  etc.,  to  pass  down  the 
rows,  which  is  a  great  consideration.  Having  a  vineyard 
in  blocks  of  about  25  vines  each  way,  then  an  avenue  of  16 
feet  is  a  great  saving  in  packing  the  baskets  when  full  and 
ready  for  the  wagon  to  haul  them  to  the  packing  shed. 

If  possible,  have  a  row  of  trees,  say  walnuts,  figs  or 
any  such  variety,  around  the  outside  edge  of  the  vineyard, 
as  it  gives  a  decidedly  pretty  appearance.  Every  one  has  his 
own  particular  taste,  so  must  proceed  accordingly;  but  one 
must  not  forget  to  bear  in  mind,  when  planting,  to  leave 
plenty  of  room  (I  do  not  mean  too  much)  for  plows,  culti 
vators  and  wagons  to  turn  around  anywhere  on  the  edge 
without  running  over  young  trees  or  vines,  thus  causing  a 
lot  of  damage,  besides  spoiling  the  looks  of  the  place 
When  planting,  it  may  look  a  lot  of  land  to  leave  for  turn' 
ing,  etc.,  but  in  a  few  years  a  man  generally  wishes  he  had 
left  a  little  more  room,  for  trees  and  vines  will  grow  if 
properly  attended  to. 

As  for  what  varieties  give  the  best  results,  it  is  a  pretty 
hard  matter  to  determine,  as  each  locality  has  its  specialty; 
but  taking  fruit  as  a  whole  for  shipping,  drying  or  canning, 
I  think  the  following  varieties  are  among  the  best  known 
and  tried  fruit: 

C/ierries —Roy^l  Anne,  Black  Tartarian,  Napoleon 
Bigarreau  and  Black  Republican. 

Apricots — Royal  and  Blenheim.  The  Moorpark  is  con 
sideted  a  shy  bearer  and  requires  a  considerable  amount 
of  experimenting  with  to  determine  the  best  way  to  make 
the  tree  bear  so  it  would  not  be  a  poorman's  tree,  as  it 
would  not  be  sure;  otherwise  it  is  a  good  all-round  apricot. 

/"^'air/f^j— Alexander  and  Hale's  Early  are  considered  the 
best  early  peaches,  although  one  has  to  make  sure  he  has 
such  a  place  as  Vacaville  and  one  or  two  other  favored  lo- 
calities to  grow  them,  otherwise  he  will  find  they  will  come 
in  a  little  too  late  to  fetch  top  prices.  Earl?  and  Late 
Crawford,  Susquehanna,  Orange,  Lemon  and  George's 
Late  Clings,  besides  other  innumerable  varieties,  each  has 
its  peculiarities. 

Pears — Bartlett  and  Winter  Nelis  are  two  safe  varieties, 
and  will  grow  pretty  well  everywhere. 

Prunes— Yitnz\\,  German,  Hungarian,  Tragedy  and 
Silver  are  among  the  chief  varieties,  each  requiring  its 
special  locality  to  grow  and  bear  to  advantage. 

Plums — Yellow  Egg,  Bradshaw,  Clyman  and  Columbia, 
besides  several  others. 

As  for  grapes,  I  prefer  Chasselas,  Tokay,  Muscat, 
Cornichon  and  Emperor. 

There  are  hundreds  one  may  say  of  other  varieties,  so  it 
would  be  pretty  hard  if  one  could  not  find  something  out  of 
the  long  list  to  suit  his  locality  and  land;  but  be  sure  and 
get  the  right  and  you  will  come  out  right,  otherwise  it  will 
be  the  reverse. 

Having  all  planted  and  everything  in  shape,  perfectly 
understanding  that  thorough  cultivation  has  been  the 
owner's  aim  from  the  beginning,  we  have  that  all-impor  ant 
matter  of  pruning  before  us — a  subject  that  has  caused  more 
discussion  and  variance  of  ideas  than  any  other  branch  of 
fruit-raising.  Notwithstanding  all  this  discussion,  I  find 
pretty  well  everyone  prunes,  in  the  main,  the  same.  Here 
and  there  it  will  be  different  in  regard  to  high  and  low 
pruning. 

As  a  general  rule,  tree-pruning  starts  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  off.  As  an  employe,  I  prune  as  my  employer 
desires,  which  is  generally  right  so  will  not  discuss  this 
delicate  subject.  For  a  small  fruitraiser,  I  would  advise 
him  to  visit  a  neighbor  who  is  experienced  in  the  business, 
and  he  will  soon  put  him  in  the  way  of  it;  the  same  with 
pruning  vines,  which  generally  begins  about  the  last  of 
DecemlDer  or  the  beginning  of  January,  but  where  there  is 
danger  of  frost,  one  had  better  start  a  little  later.  It  will 
require  a  little  more  help;  still,  you  stand  a  bstter  chance 
of  saving  your  crop.  Do  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
those  so-called  professionals  in  pruning,  grafting,  etc.,  for  I 
have  generally  found  they  know  too  much  and  want  things 
all  their  own  way,  so  will  not  be  taught  anything.  Pruning, 
as  all  else  in  fruit-raising,  requires  common  sense  and  good 
judgment,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities- 
of  the  locality  in  which  the  owner  happens  to  be  located, 
and  each  variety  of  trees  and  vines  requires  its  own  special 
way  of  pruning,  so  one  cannot  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast 
rules  regarding  it. 

SPRAYING. 

Although  every  precaution  is  generally  taken  to  see  that 
trees  are  free  from  scale  and  other  pests  when  taken  out  of 
the  nurseries  preparatory  to  planting,  still  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  so  one  needs  to  spray  at  least  once  a  year 
to  keep  the  trees  free  from  all  pests,  for  they  are  liable  to 
turn  up  at  any  time.  We  resort  to  what  is  called  winter- 
spraying,  or  while  the  trees  are  dormant  and  the  heaviest 
rains  are  over.  Of  the  many  solutions  used,  I  think  the 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt  solution  is  the  best  for  general  pur- 
poses. The  following  formula,  if  properly  mixed,  will  have 
the  desired  effect: 

Unslacked  lime  40  lbs. 

Sulphur  20  lbs. 

Salt  IS  lbs. 

Use  water  to  make  63  gallons.    Apply  warm. 

Directions. — Place  10  lbs.  of  lime  and  20  lbs.  of  sulphur 
in  a  boiler  with  20  gals,  of  water  and  boil  for  about  an  hour 
until  the  sulphur  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  Then  place  in  a 
cask  30  lbs.  of  lime,  pouring  over  it  enough  hot  water  to 
slack  It,  also  adding  15  lbs.  of  salt.  When  this  is  dissolved, 
add  it  to  the  lime  and  su'phur  in  the  boiler  and  boil  for 
about  one-half  hour  longer.  Add  sufficient  water  to  make 
60  gallons.  There  are  various  machines  for  spraying,  each 
having  its  advantages,  so  an  owner  had  better  obtain  one 
suited  to  his  requirements  and  pocket.  The  spray  ought 
to  be  applied  when  the  dew  is  off  the  trees  and  should  be 
done  thoroughly  all  over  the  tree.  I  have  seen  the  top  part 
of  the  limbs  sprayed,  while  the  under  part  had  not  a  drop 
near  it,  thus  being  only  half  done.  The  owner  needs  to 
follow  his  men  right  around,  or  even  be  helping,  then  he 
will  be  sure  of  good  work,  otherwise  he  will  have  to  take 
his  chances  whether  it  is  done  properly  or  not. 


A  man  starting  a  young  orchard  and  vineyard  will  find 
that  he  will  require  an  unusual  amount  of  patience,  for  it  is 
rather  a  tedious  process  working  and  waiting  for  his  trees 
and  vines  to  come  into  bearing.  If  he  has  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  all  the  little  details  which  make  the 
whole,  and  in  likewise  doing  everything  thoroughly,  he 
will  gradually,  not  suddenly— as  some  have  the  idea— in- 
crease his  income  from  the  fruits  of  his  labor  until  after  a 
few  years  he  will  have  a  place  that  he  will  be  proud  to 
show  to  any  one  and  to  give  strangers  the  results  of  his  ex- 
perience. Then  he  may  forget  the  drawbacks  and  disap- 
pointments, but  should  not  Jorget  the  hard  work  he  had  in 
getting  his  home  to  his  idea  of  perfection  which  it  has  at 
last  attained.  Felix  Foreman. 

The  Fruitgrowers'  Convention. 

San  Francisco,  Cal  ,  Oct.  20,  1892. 

The  sixteenth  State  Convention  of  Fruitgrowers  of  Cali- 
fornia will  convene  at  San  Jose  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Tues- 
day, Nov.  15,  1892,  and  will  continue  in  session  four  days. 
The  citizens  of  San  Jose  and  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  cordially  invite  fruitgrowers,  ship- 
pers, packers,  nurserymen  and  others  interested  in  horticul- 
ture and  kindred  pursuits  to  be  present  at  said  convention 
and  to  participate  in  its  deliberations. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  insure  a  large  attendance, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  meeting  will  be  of  interest  and 
profit  to  all.  A  large  and  fine  exhibit  of  fruits  and  products 
of  Santa  Clara  county  will  be  made,  and  it  is  especially 
requested  that  samples  of  fruits,  either  fresh  or  dried,  be 
brought  for  comparison.  Packages  of  fruit  may  be  sent, 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  exhibit  committee,  San  Jose. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  will  allow  return  tickets 
at  reduced  rates  from  all  points  on  their  lines  to  San  Jose; 
provided,  not  less  than  75  persons  make  the  trip,  and  a 
receipt  for  the  ticket  purchased  to  be  taken  at  starting  point. 
This  will  be  countersigned  by  the  secretary  at  the  conven- 
tion, and  will  entitle  the  holder  to  a  return  ticket  (allowing 
48  hours  after  adjournment  to  start  for  home)  at  one-third 
the  regular  rate.  Hotel  accommodations  are  ample,  and 
reduced  rates  will  be  allowed.  Many  valuable  essays  will 
be  read,  and  will  be  followed  by  general  discussions  of  the 
wide  and  diversified  field  of  horticulture.  It  is  impossible 
at  this  time  to  make  a  complete  announcement  of  a  pro- 
gram that  will  include  the  entire  list  of  writers,  but  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  a  rare  treat  of  valuable  essays  and 
discussions,  excursions,  etc.,  await  those  who  attend.  All 
will  receive  a  cordial  welcome. 

Elwood  Cooper,  President. 

B.  M.  Lelong,  Secretary. 


P^HE  ]D/clRY. 


A  Ration  for  California  Cows. 

To  THE  Editor:— D.  L.  G.,  of  Los  Angeles,  writes  to 
Hoard's  Dairyman  for  advice  upon  the  subject  of  milk 
production  and  says:  "  Am  selling  milk  in  the  city  and 
want  to  learn  all  I  can  about  the  dairy  business,  how  to 
produce  the  most  and  best  milk  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  can  have  green  feed 
nearly  all  the  year,  green  corn  from  first  of  June  till  middle 
of  November  and  alfalfa  fit  to  mow  for  eight  months  in  the 
year,  yielding  as  much  as  12  tons  of  hay  per  annum;  sugar 
beets  are  now  being  planted  which  will  be  fit  to  use  in  the 
spring,  so  that  D.  L.  G.  is  exceptionally  well  and  favorably 
situated  in  regard  to  the  production  of  green  feed  for  his 
cows,  and  the  best  kind  of  hay  at  reasonable  prices.  He 
asks:  "  What  will  make  the  best  and  cheapest  ration: 
Alfalfa  at  $7,  corn  with  ears  at  $2,  pumpkins  at  $2,  water- 
melons at  50c.,  bran  at  $20,  rolled  barley  at  $21,  oilmeal  at 
$45  per  ton  ?  Have  sown  peas  and  wheat  to  feed  later. 
Which  will  be  the  best  to  sow  with  peas — wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley or  rye 

It  is  doubtful  if  watermelons  are  worth  the  money  as 
cow-feed,  though,  as  an  auxiliary  to  other  foods,  pumpkins 
may  be,  and  probably  are,  as  better  results  are  generally 
obtained  by  the  use  of  some  vegetable^  along  with  hay  and 
grain,  than  without. 

The  price  of  oilmeal  is  prohibitory  to  its  profitable  use  in 
any  quantity. 

The  Dairyman  gives  the  following  answer: 
In  making  up  a  ration  from  the  foodstuffs  named,  we  must  be 
governed  by  the  digestible  nutrients  contained  in  each,  as  well  as 
by  cost. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  tables  by  different  analysts  do  not 
entirely  agree,  but  we  give  below  the  latest  figures  which  have  come 
to  hand,  most  of  them  collected  from  tables  given  by  Prof.  Henry  ia 
the  Dairyman  and  Breeders'  Gazette: 

POUNDS  OF  digestible  NUTRIENTS  IN  100  OF  FEED. 

Value. 

$  9.00 
13-50 

14.00 
8.00 
24.00 

1. 10 

For  a  general  daily  ration  we  would  recommend:  Fifteen  pounds 
full  corn,  ten  pounds  alfalfa-hay  (or  their  equivalents  when  fed  before 
drying),  and  from  five  to  ten  pounds  of  bran. 

The  above,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  good  ration,  both  practi- 
cally and  theoretically,  for  the  production  of  milk,  yet  in 
practice,  we  think  five  or  six  pounds  of  bran  a  day  enough 
to  feed  to  a  cow,  and  it  is  better  to  use  some  other  gram- 
feed  to  make  up  any  additional  nutrient  that  may  be  re- 
quired. It  will  be  observed  that  barley  has  a  lower  theo- 
retical value  in  the  above  table  of  nutrients  than  bran.  Can 
any  practical  dairyman  give  us  his  experience  and  obser- 
vations in  regard  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  for 
the  production  of  milk  ? 

As  far  as  our  own  experience  goes  to  prove  anything,  it 
is  that  barley  is  the  superior  food.    Finely  ground  and 


Carbo- 

Alfalfa  

Protein. 

Hydrates. 

Fat. 

  76 

37-8 

1-3 

57-4 

2-3 

41. 1 

2  9 

  4-0 

47.0 

1.8 

Oilmeal  

32.2 

7-1 

Pumpkins  

 9 

3  97 
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mixed  with  cut  hay,  as  it  is  best  that  all  mea!s  should  be, 
it  produces  not  only  more  milk,  but  better  milk,  than  bran, 
consequently  we  look  upon  it  as  the  cheaper  food  of  the 
two,  at  the  prices  named  by  D.  L.  G  ,  and  we  have  never 
failed  to  use  it  freely,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  anything 
like  the  price  named.  There  is  also  the  advantage  of  hav 
ing  cows  in  better  conditiin  when  fed  on  a  fair  proportion 
of  barley-meal  than  they  can  pissibly  be  when  fed  on 
bran  as  the  only  grain  ration,  other  things  being  eq  ial. 

It  is  true  that  the  quanti  y  and  quility  of  the  hay  fed  will 
have  great  influence  on  bMh  quantity  and  quality  of  milk, 
as  well  as  on  the  condition  of  the  cows. 

AUalfa-hay,  at  $7  per  ton,  is  a  very  cheap  food  and  the 
beU  hay  we  have  for  the  cheap  production  of  milk.  As  to 
limit  in  quantity  there  is  none,  except  the  appetite,  to  the 
cow  that  is  giving  a  large  quantity  of  milk;  she  should,  at 
any  rate,  have  all  she  will  eat. 

There  is  some  prej  idice  against  alfalfa-hay.  It  is  true, 
among  milksellers;  whether  well  founded  or  not,  we  cannot 
say.  Perhaps  it  is  best  used  in  moderation,  though  our 
own  experience,  by  its  free  use  either  on  pasture,  or  hay, 
has  never  given  cause  for  complaint  in  the  milk  sold. 

The  condi:ions  and  surroundings  under  which  it  is  used, 
as  well  as  the  proportions  and  kind  of  other  food  with 
which  it  is  fed,  all  have  their  share  of  influence,  down  to 
the  smallest  detail,  in  producing  a  sweet,  clean  and  whole- 
some article,  all  of  which  should  be  considered  and  at- 
tended to. 

"  Bran  and  middlings  make  plenty  of  milk,  but  keep  the 
cows  poor;  we  must  use  some  stronger  feed  besides,"  said 
an  experienced  milkprrducer  to  us.  That  was  before  the 
days  of  oilcake  in  California,  but  we  had  other  feed  that 
was  proportionately,  compared  with  the  price  of  milk, 
cheaper  than  now,  in  either  ground  oats  or  b.irlev  and 
sometimes  wheat,  which  to-day,  in  some  pirts  of  the  State, 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  food  for  milch  cows  that  can  be 
obtained. 

On  page  315  of  the  Rural  is  P. of.  Henry's  advice  to  a 
Sm  Mateo  county  dairyman.  From  the  above  it  will  be 
gathered  that  we  object  to  the  large  proportion  of  bran,  ten 
pounds  a  day,  with  no  additional  grain--ation,  except  two 
pounds  of  middlings,  which  he  recommends  No  doubt 
but  that  bran  is  the  cheapest  food  named  in  the  list  given 
by  the  San  Mateo  dairyman,  but  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  think  that  his  cows  will  do  better  by  either  substituting 
some  ground  barley  or  two  pounds  of  oilmeal  daily 
for  a  part  of  the  bran. 

Professor  Henry  concludes,  however,  with  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice which  has  the  ring  of  sound,  practical  sense;  it  is  this: 
"  If  the  above  table  is  used  let  it  be  only  as  a  guide,  the 
feeder  carefully  studying  the  likes  and  dislikes  ot  the  ani- 
mals and  catering  to  them.  For  the  most  part  the  cow  is 
about  as  good  a  judge  of  good  milk-producing  foods  as  we 
can  find." 

This  is  in  itself  worth  a  volume  of  theories  improved  by 
praciical  experience. 

We  can  never  make  the  cows  digest  their  food  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  that  the  chemist  does  it,  neither  can  we 
ever  make  any  two  animals  make  exactly  the  same  use  of 
any  one  mixture  or  ration.  Dairyman. 


Separation  of  Butter  from  Milk. 

Bulletin  No.  20  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  (State  College  P.  O.,  Penn.) 
describes  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  separation  of  butter 
from  milk  by  means  of  the  hand  or  "baby"  separation. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  resu't,  with  a  brief  account 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  working  of  the  separator 
depends. 

The  mechanical  separation  of  cream  from  milk  by  means 
of  the  centrifugal  separator  has  become  almost  universal 
in  large  creameries,  the  cost  of  the  machines  and  of  the 
power  required  to  run  them  being  more  than  of!iet  by  the 
greater  yield  of  butter  obtained,  the  smaller  amount  of 
space  required,  the  saving  in  ice,  and  the  greater  certainty, 
and  uniformity  of  operation. 

Within  a  compiratively  short  time  several  small  sepa- 
rators h  we  been  put  on  the  market,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
can  be  operated  by  hand  and  are  suitable  for  the  use  of  the 
private  dairyman.  This  station  has  recently  completed 
some  tests  of  one  of  the  best  known  of  these  hand 
separators,  manufactured  by  the  De  Laval  Separator  Co., 
and  called  by  them  the  "  B  iby  No.  2."  This  machine 
was  kindly  placed  at  the  station  for  test  by  the  company. 
The  results  of  the  test  were  briefly  as  follows  : 

1.  The  skimmilk  contained,  in  moit  cases,  less  than 
S-ioo  of  one  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

2.  Out  of  the  total  possible  amount  of  butter  bui  9  10  of 
one  per  cent  was  lost  in  the  skimmilk,  and  but  3X  per  cent 
in  the  skimmilk,  buttermilk  and  mechanical  losses,  or,  in 
other  words,  9634'  per  cent  of  the  total  raw  material  (butler- 
fat)  was  recovered  in  the  finished  butter. 

3  It  is  estimated  that  the  saving  by  the  use  of  this  ma- 
chine as  compared  with  the  use  of  cold  deep-setting,  will, 
in  one  year,  with  a  herd  of  20  to  25  cows,  equal  three- 
fourths  the  cost  of  the  machine.  [We  presume  this  means 
the  actual  saving  of  butter-fat;  the  incidental  saving  of 
labor,  etc.,  would  make  the  machine  pay  for  itself  much 
sooner.] 

4.  The  machine  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in  the 
regular  work  of  the  station  creamery. 

5.  The  use  of  handpower  is  only  to  be  recommended 
for  small  dairies. 

How  A  SEPARATOR  WORKS. 

The  fat  of  milk  is  its  most  valuable  constituent,  and  the 
one  which  the  buttermaker  aims  to  separate  from  it  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  This  fat  exists  in  the  milk  in  the  form 
of  extremely  minute  globules  floating  in  a  heavier  liquid. 
When  we  let  milk  stand  undisturbed,  these  minute  globules 
rise  toward  the  top  and  accumulate  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  milk,  crowding  out  a  considerable  portion  of  the  liquid 
in  which  they  are  suspended.  This  upper  part  of  the  milk, 
where  the  minute  fat  globules  are  the  most  numerous,  is 
the  cream.    It  is  plain  from  this  explanation  that  we  may 


get  more  or  less  bulk  of  cream  from  the  same  milk  ac- 
cording to  the  time  allowed  for  the  globules  to  rise  and 
according  as  they  are  able  to  crowd  out  the  liquid  more  or 
less  completely;  consequently  the  bulk  of  the  cream  is  a 
very  inaccurate  measure  of  the  butter  valu;  of  milk,  a  fact 
whit-h  has  been  proved  by  abundant  experience. 

The  object  of  a  separator  is  to  hasten  this  process  by 
substituting  centrifugal  force  for  gravity.  If  we  swing  a 
bucket  of  water  rapidly  amund  at  arm's  length,  we  feel  a 
pull  on  the  arm.  This  is  caused  by  the  so-called  centri- 
fugal force,  the  force  which  tends  to  make  a  revolving  body 
move  away  from  the  center  of  motion.  The  faster  we 
swing  the  pail  the  greater  is  the  pull,  and  accurate  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  centrifugal  force  increases  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity — that  is  to  say,  if  we  swing  the 
bucket  twice  as  fast  the  pull  becomes  four  times  as  great; 
if  we  swing  it  three  times  as  fast,  it  becomes  nine  times  as 
great,  and  so  on.  If  we  were  to  put  milk  in  the  bucket  in 
place  of  water  and  swing  it  very  fast,  the  centrifugal  force 
wou'd  pull  the  milk  against  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  j  ist 
as  gravity  does  when  the  bucket  is  at  rest,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that,  if  the  bucket  were  swung  very  rapidly, 
the  centrifugal  force  would  be  much  greater  than  gravity, 
and  the  pull  on  the  milk  correpon dingly  greater.  Tne  re- 
sult would  be  that  the  cream  would  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  milk  just  as  it  would  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  but 
more  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  centrifugal  force  was 
greater  than  the  force  of  gravity. 

The  earliest  cen'rifugal  sep  irator  was  constructed  ex 
actly  on  this  plan,  the  milk  being  revolved  rapidly  in  smiU 
buckets  by  means  of  suitable  mechanical  contrivances.  In 
this  apparatus  the  cream  could  be  raised  in  from  15  to  20 
minutes.  The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  ma- 
chine was  to  replace  the  series  of  buckets  by  a  b  )wl  rotating 
about  a  vertical  ax's.  The  next  step  forward,  and  the  one 
which  made  the  «eparator  of  practical  valje,  was  the  con- 
struction by  De  Lnval,  in  1879,  ^  machine  for  continuous 
separation — that  is,  one  into  which  milk  could  be  run  at  a 
regular  rate  as  long  as  desired  and  separated  into  cream 
and  skimmilk. 


Tlie  Yalae  and  Importanoe  of  Good  Roads. 

[An  essay  prepared  for  the  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  by  A.  P.  8tan- 
ton,  of  Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  County. 1 

No  man  who  thinks  for  the  benefit  of  himself,  his  neighbors 
or  his  country  can  controvert  the  statement  that  we  need 
better  road>.  The  discussion  in  regard  to  public  roads, 
looking  to  the  improvement  of  all  the  highways,  is  sure  to 
c.ontinue  until  a  great  and  permanent  refo.m  is  secured. 
One  great  deterring  e'ement  his  been  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  matter  more  in 
the  abstract  than  the  concrete.  H^d  it  been  otherwise  our 
country  roads  would  long  ago  have  been  rebuilt  in  accord- 
ance with  a  system  which  would  give  thetn  what  may  be 
called  a  scientific  basis  and  a  scientific  superstructure.  Just 
as  soon  as  our  farmers  determine  that  they  must  have  roads 
which  can  boast  of  all  the  modern  improvements,  road-re- 
form will  speedily  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  that  good  roads  are 
important  to  a  country,  that  they  constitute  an  immense 
agency  in  the  progress  of  civilizi'ion,  or  even  that  they 
have  a  distinct,  an  appreciable,  economic  value.  All  of 
this  is  accorded  by  men  of  intelligence. 

'  The  road,"  says  Bushnell,  "is  that  physical  sign  or  sym- 
bol by  which  you  will  understand  any  age  or  people.  If 
they  have  no  roads  they  are  savages;  for  the  road  is  the 
creation  of  man  and  a  type  of  civilized  society.  If  you 
wish  to  know  whether  society  is  stagnant,  learning  scholas- 
tic, religion  a  dead  formality,  you  may  learn  something  by 
going  to  universities  and  libraries;  something  also  by  the 
work  that  is  doing  oo  the  cathedrals  and  churches,  or  in 
them;  but  q  lite  as  much  by  looking  at  the  roads,  for  if 
there  is  any  motion  in  society,  the  road,  which  is  the  sym- 
bol of  motion,  will  indicate  the  fact." 

To  the  man  who  reads  to  consider  and  who  travels  to  ob- 
serve, these  facts  will  become  doubly  impressive.  The  an- 
cient Romans,  in  the  greatness  of  their  power,  taking  heed 
of  the  splendid  example  set  by  the  Cartha°enian'=,  laid  a 
network  of  roads  through  their  territory,  so  perfect  that 
many  of  them  are  in  use  till  this  day.  The  influence  of  that 
work  is  imperishable  and  it  will  forever  stand  as  a  mute 
witness  to  Roman  intelligence.  In  1835  the  English  par- 
liament awoke  to  the  necessity  of  good  roads  and  passed 
the  general  highway  act.  From  that  day  began  the  sys- 
tematic and  intelligent  management  to  which  the  superior 
quality  of  the  English  roads  is  due.  In  Ireland  the  roads 
add  not  a  little  to  the  delights  of  the  picturesque  Killarney 
district,  and  are  everywhere  found  by  the  travelers  who  visit 
that  beautiful  country. 

In  France  you  may  drive  from  Paris  to  Orleans,  to 
Bourges,  to  Nevers,  and  across  the  Jura  mountains  to 
Switzerland  You  may  journey  across  Switzerland  and 
continue  on  into  Germany  and  follow  the  Rhine  and  its 
valley  of  legends  till  you  reach  the  shoals  of  the  North  Sea. 
You  may  vary  this  journey  in  whatever  way  your  inclina- 
tion may  urge;  you  may  travel  the  roads  of  Scotland,  Italy, 
A'istria,  Belgium,  Baden,  Spain,  or  Scandinavia,  and  you 
will  everywhere  find  that  the  public  hand  has  been  indus- 
triously directed  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  common 
roads.  Each  of  these  countries  has  established  within  its 
civil  government  a  department  having  exclusive  control  of 
the  more  important  highways,  and  in  most  cases  also  a 
supervisory  management  of  the  parish  and  branch  roads, 
which  connect  the  smaller  towns  and  serve  as  feeders  to 
the  main  lines. 

Varying,  of  co  irse,  in  some  degree  as  to  details  of  man- 
agement, there  is  still  a  practical  unanimity  among  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  in  this  policy  of  the  government 
control.  It  began  with  the  popular  recognition  of  two  facts: 
(r.)  that  the  public  road,  like  the  pub  ic  postoffice  and 


courthouse,  is  public  property,  established  by  law  for  the 
use  of  the  people;  and,  (2  )  that  the  extravagant  waste  of 
time,  labor  and  property  which  had  been  for  centuries  im- 
posed by  the  use  of  mud  roads,  could  only  be  checked,  and 
the  true  resources  of  the  cou.itry  brought  out,  by  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  good  roads  uader  an  intelli- 
gent head. 

Tnis  was  the  doctrine  of  Tresagnet  and  of  his  English 
deciples,  Tellord  and  Macadam,  and  events  have  verified 
it.  Tresagnet  learned  from  the  works  of  the  Romans,  that 
the  road  was  a  structure;  that  it  should  have  a  foundation; 
and,  adding  to  that  the  light  of  later  knowledge,  he  built 
hundreds  of  miles  of  better  roads  than  the  Romans  ever 
knew.  Why  cannot  we  take  advantage  of  this  and  do  like- 
wise ? 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  rule,  take  less  interest  in  the  matter  of  road  improve- 
ment than  any  other  peop'e.  Very  few  of  them  are  trav- 
elers, and  but  a  small  proportion  realize  how  bad  the  coun- 
try roads  really  are. 

Postmaster  General  John  Wanamaker  recently  wrote  as 
follows  on  this  subject. 

"Looking  at  it  from  a  postal  s'andpoint;  enlarged  free 
delivery,  or  anything  like  fr^e  deli/ery,  will  have  to  be  post- 
poned until  there  are  better  facilities  of  communicatioa 
through  the  rural  and  sparsely  settled  districts.  The  experi- 
men  s  that  we  have  made  in  the  smaller  tonn;  and  villages 
have  proven  the  practicability  of  greatly  extended  free  de- 
livery, bat  without  good  roads  it  must  necessarily  be  limit- 
ed to  the  small  towns." 

An  extract  from  a  letter  written  recently  by  Major-Gen- 
eral   O.  O.  Howard,  U.  S.  A.,  is  as  follows: 

"That  good  roads,  in  good  condition,  are  always  of  great 
value  from  a  military  point  of  view  is  pla'n  enough;  for  ac- 
tive operations,  the  prompt  transportation  of  ma  erial  and 
the  mcv  nir  of  an  army  would  demand  it.  The  greatest 
benefit,  however,  will  be,  as  it  should  be,  to  farmers  who 
will  everywhere,  doubtless,  be  wil  ing  to  pay  a  pirt  of  the 
expenses — an  expense  which  is  in  fact,  like  that  of  a  water- 
way in  a  dry  country,  a  p  ofitable  investmtn'.  The  saving 
of  time  and  means  in  the  single  item  of  transportation  will 
be  of  great  moment.  Our  farming  interests  are  always  the 
basis  of  the  public  weal.  Here  the  national  weal;h  origi- 
nates, and  as  the  State  owes  so  much  to  the  farming  com- 
munity, it  is  simply  common  sense  to  furnish  the  farmers 
as  far  as  practicable  excellent  highways." 

We  must  not  alone  measure  the  value  of  good  roads  ia 
the  sense  th.it  they  will  afford  us  a  more  rapid,  clennly  and 
pleasant  m'^de  of  transportation  for  people  and  merchan- 
dise, but  we  must  also  look  to  the  saving  that  will  be  made 
in  the  wear  and  tear  on  vehicles,  harness  and  stock.  The 
farmer  with  one  team  of  t^^o  horses  is  able  to  move  on  a 
good  roid  more  than  he  could  wi.h  four  horses  and  a  wag- 
on of  much  greater  strergih  on  a  poor  road.  This  has  been 
tested  many  times.  Farmers  are  constantly  in  the  need  of 
highways  to  transport  their  p  operty  and  to  move  them- 
selves from  p'ace  to  pi  ice  Tiie  average  farmer  is  five 
mihs  distant  from  the  n?arest  railway  station,  and  his  sur- 
plus produce  must  b;  moved  that  distance  year  after  year. 
If  he  were  to  compute  the  saving  that  he  and  his  neighbors 
would  have  by  reason  of  first-class  roadways  they  would 
discover  that  it  would  amount  to  more  than  the  expense  of 
putting  the  roads  in  good  condition  and  keeping  them  so. 
He  would  not  require  so  many  horses  or  so  mu  ;h  hainess, 
nor  so  miny  teams,  and  the  labor  for  caring  for  and  con- 
ducting them  would  necessarily  be  lessened  in  pro- 
portion. 

In  France  one  horse  pulls  what  would  be  con'^idered  a 
good  load  for  two  in  America,  and  the  only  limit  to  the 
load  is  reached  when  there  is  no  space  left  to  stow  any 
more  burden.  Naturally  upon  a  highway  that  is  smooth 
and  well  surfaced  the  strain  upon  harness  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  as  there  is  no  jolting  the  wear  upon  a  wag- 
on is  but  fractional.  It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
the  peace  of  mind  that  will  ensue  with  the  introduction  of 
good  roads. 

With  the  subject  of  having  good  highways  comes  the 
thought  as  to  their  expense  and  the  future  cost  of  keeping 
them  in  repair.  Nowhere  is  the  art  of  road-making  and 
maintenance  carried  to  such  perfection  as  in  Fraoce  where 
the  necessity  of  constant  supervision  and  prompt  repairs  is 
fully  appreciated.  Her  roads  have  a  length  of  200,000 
miles,  of  which  more  than  120,000  miles  are  macadamized. 
They  have  cost  nearly  $600,000,000  for  construction,  and 
the  sum  of  $18,000,000  (or  about  three  per  cent  of  the  first 
cost)  is  annually  spent  for  their  maintenance.  Until  we 
are  prepared  to  spend  the  necess  iry  sums  for  solid  con- 
struction and  incessant  maintenance  we  cannot  have  good 
roads.  The  estimated  cost  to  each  inha't)itant  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  square  mile  of  roadway  injFranreis  forty-eight 
cents.  The  estimated  amount  in  other  European  countries 
is  about  the  same,  and  the  figures  are  considerably  less 
than  the  average  in  the  United  States  with  our  dust  and 
mud  roads.  It  has  been  estimated  by  competent  authori- 
ties that  $400,000  000  would  give  us  a  good  system  of  com- 
mon roads  all  over  the  country.  This  is  a  great  deal  of  money 
but  it  is  net  great  compared  with  the  value  which  would  be 
enhanced  by  its  expenditu  e.  And  it  is  further  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  repairing  and  ma  ntaining  a  highway  prop- 
erly constructed  in  the  first  instance  ought  not  be  greater 
for  a  year  than  one  per  cent  of  its  first  cost.  Even  if  three 
per  cent  be  reached  the  figures  are  not  exorbitant.  In  the 
three  items  of  horses  vehicles  and  harness  the  increased 
value  of  these  properties  would  more  than  pay  for  the  im- 
provement. 

The  enhancement  of  the  value  of  real  estate  would  be 
so  great  that  these  items  would  seem  insignificant.  In  one 
neighborhood  alone— that  of  Union  County,  New  Jersey— 
the  improvement  of  the  roads  has  changed  values  so  great- 
ly that  men  who  a  few  years  ago  were  struggling  farmers 
with  earnings  so  scant  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  two 
ends  meet  are  now  absolu'ely  rich.  They  can  grow  more 
profitable  crops,  can  get  them  more  quickly  and  cheaply 
to  market,  and  can  dispose  of  them  to  better  advantage. 
Their  land,  which  was  formerly  a  drug  on  the  market,  now 
finds  eager  purchasers  at  prices  that  would  have  seemed 
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fabulous  to  the  owners  a  few  years  ago.  What  has  been 
done  there  can  surely  be  done  elsewhere. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  dirt  road,  or  mud 
road  as  it  is  also  called,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
be  a  memory  of  the  past  and  that  America  will  vie  with 
Europe  in  the  excellence  of  her  roadways.  When  we  get 
our  roads  we  must  accept  another  lesson  from  the  Old 
World.  European  farmers  use  much  broader  tires  than 
we  use  here,  and  the  guage  of  their  frorit  wheels  is  less 
than  that  of  their  hind  wheels,  so  that  the  two  sets  of 
wheels  do  not  "  track."  In  Bavaria,  for  instance,  a  stringent 
law  is  enforced  against  the  use  of  narrow  wheel  tires,  and 
the  width  of  tires  to  be  used  is  laid  down  as  follows  : 

Two  wheel  wagon  with  two  horses,  four  inches;  two- 
wheel  wagon  with  three  or  four  horses,  six  inches;  four- 
wheel  wagon  with  two  horses,  two  and  one-half  inches; 
four-wheel  wagon  with  three  or  four  horses,  four  inches; 
five-wheel  wagon  with  five  to  eight  horses,  six  inches. 

Carts  having  more  than  four  horses  and  wagons  having 
more  than  eight  horses,  are  not  allowed  upon  the  public 
roads,  except  by  special  permission  obtained  from  the 
authorities  of  the  province.  The  wisdom  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

In  many  respects  we  have  more  need  for  hard'surfaced 
roads  than  has  either  France  or  England.  Our  rainfall  is 
considerably  heavier  than  theirs,  and  our  dirt  roads  for 
weeks  at  a  time  are  half  as  deep  as  they  are  wide.  Farm 
traffic  is  suspended  and  horses  are  kept  in  idleness. 
Official  statistics  show  that  there  are  something  over 
16,000,000  horses  and  mules  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  a  moderate  estimate  of  25  cents  per  day  as 
the  cost  of  feed  for  each  animal,  we  see  that  it  costs  the 
farmers  of  this  country  about  $4000  000  per  day  for  this 
item  alone.  Less  than  fijty  per  cent  oi  these  animals  would 
be  sufficient  to  do  all  the  hauling  of  farm  produce  carried 
on  in  this  country,  if  even  the  main  roads  were  put  in  first- 
class  condition;  but,  not  to  hope  too  strongly  for  the  at- 
tainment of  distant  things,  let  us  suppose  that  such  an  im 
provement  be  projected  as  would  render  unnecessary  only 
one  eighth  of  the  total  number  of  the  draught  animals  now 
employed.  This  would  reduce  the  entire  number  by  a 
little  over  2,000,000,  and  would  effect  a  saving  each  day  of 
14  000  tons  of  hay  and  750,000  bushels  of  oats,  which,  re- 
duced to  a  money  value,  equals  $300,000  per  day,  or  about 
$114000,000  per  year.  Add  to  this  the  value  of  the  ani- 
mals, $140,000  000,  and  we  have  a  value  of  $254,000,000 
saved  for  the  first  year.  Of  course  these  figures  do  not 
reoresent  the  real  loss  entailed  to  our  farmers  by  the  use  of 
ditt  roads.  That  loss  is  beyond  computation,  but  in  what- 
ever way  the  computation  is  directed,  and  wherever  the 
loss  is  susceptible  of  calculation,  the  same  startling  ex- 
hibit is  bound  to  appear. 

It  is  not  within  the  purview  of  this  paper  to  enter  the 
field  of  construction.  It  will  be  sufficient  tcf  add  that 
greatly  improved  results  may  be  obtained  by  any  device 
that  will  prevent  earth  and  water  from  mixing  on  the  road- 
bed, and  that  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  by 
a  proper  admixture  of  suitable  earthy  materials.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  material  are  that  it  shall  not  be  readily 
affected  by  the  moisture,  temperature  or  pressure,  which 
are  the  three  principal  destructive  agencies.  Clay  is  sensi- 
tive to  water  and  temperature,  or  pressure,  which  are  the 
three  principal  destructive  agencies.  Clay  is  sensitive  to 
water  and  temperature  and  has  a  high  ratio  of  absorption. 
Sand  has  little  coherence  and  yields  readily  to  pressure. 
Gravel  has  great  mobility  due  to  its  spheroidal  form,  but  by 
mixing  these  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  clay,  three  of 
sand  and  eight  of  gravel,  an  impervious  roofing  may  be 
laid,  which,  if  underdrained,  will  make  an  excellent  earth 
road.  When  in  the  march  of  science  the  time  comes  for 
segregating  the  aluminum  contained  in  the  clay  road  into  a 
hard,  smooth,  resisting  medium  covering  its  surface,  we 
will  then  have  a  road  metal,  both  in  f^ct  and  in  name, 
which  will  solve  the  problem  of  the  clay  pit  and  give  us  a 
medium  of  transportation  which  will  surpass  even  the  rail- 
way in  cheapness  and  convenience.         A.  P.  Stanton. 


P^HE  Ornithologist. 

Birds,  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Farmer  and 
Fruitgrower. 

Read  at  the  Alameda  County  Farmers'  Institute  by  Wm.  W.  Price  of 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

We  find  mention  made  of  the  birds,  in  the  works  of  the 
the  earliest  writers.  The  farmers  in  ancient  Egypt,  along 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile,  sent  their  children  into  the 
grainfields  to  keep  off  the  flocks  of  injurious  birds;  on  the 
other  hand,  some  birds  are  mentioned  as  being  of  great 
benefit.  The  rook  and  the  stork  nested  among  the  roof- 
tops and  kept  the  streets  free  from  decaying  garbage. 
They  were  the  scavengers.  And  so,  from  early  history 
down  to  the  present  time,  we  have  the  story  of  injury  and 
benefit  done  to  man  by  the  birds. 

But  in  this  State  the  study  of  birds  is  entirely  neglected, 
although  of  the  highest  importance  from  an  agricultural 
point  of  economy.  Europe,  during  the  past  hundred  years, 
has  expended  millions  of  dollars  upon  investigations  and 
experiments  connected  with  the  economic  value  of  plants, 
insects  and  birds.  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in  the  United 
States  is  working  at  the  same  problems,  but  we  hear  little 
which  affects  us  in  California,  and  especially  in  this  fertile 
district  about  San  Francisco  bay. 

Nearly  all  the  States  have  laws  forbidding  the  destruc- 
tion of  various  birds.  The  State  of  Ohio,  as  I  learned 
from  Professor  Gilbert,  had  for  many  years  upon  its  penal 
code,  heavy  penalties  for  the  person  who  in  any  way  should 
destroy  the  robin,  bluebird,  thrush,  finch,  nightingale  and 
skylark.  This  law  was  probably  taken  in  all  good  intent 
from  the  old  English  statutes,  but  the  ornithologist  smiles 
at  the  carefully  phrased  restriction,  for  the  nightingale  and 
skylark  are  not  found  within  the  United  States  except  in 
cages.  This  only  goes  to  show  that,  though  the  lawmakers 
wer*  ignorant  of  the  subject  in  hand,  nevertheless  they 


recognized  the  value  of  birds  and  made  laws  to  protect 
them. 

Strange  to  say,  California  has  no  laws  prohibiting  the 
destruction  of  song  or  insect-eating  birds.  It  has  laws, 
however,  to  protect  the  game  birds,  but  that  is  simply  to 
furnish  a  few  months'  shooting  to  sportsmen. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ornithologist  cannot  see  the 
practical  side  of  his  science;  that  he  has  no  interest  in 
birds,  except  in  r.  purely  scientific  or  in  a  poetic  way. 
However  that  may  be,  in  so  far  as  I  myself  am  an  orni- 
thologist, I  am  here  as  the  friend  of  the  agriculturist,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  protector  of  birds.  But  if,  after  a 
just  trial,  any  species  is  found  to  be  more  injurious  than 
beneficial,  I  shall  urge  its  extermination.  But  it  is  well 
known  to  any  ordinary  observer  that  birds  are  often  pun- 
ished for  crimes  against  man,  which  they  have  not  been 
proved  guilty  of.  I  will  mention  one  instance  of  this  as  a 
sample  of  what  is  still  going  on  all  over  the  State,  though 
especially  in  the  southern  part. 

About  ten  years  ago  my  parents  cams  from  the  East  and 
settled  in  a  town  in  southern  California.  Near  us  was  a 
large  apricot  orchard;  in  this  the  birds,  especially  the  lin- 
nets, were  eating  the  young  buds.  The  proprietor,  think- 
ing the  crop  in  danger,  hired  a  man  to  keep  the  birds  from 
the  orchard.  Not  a  bird  escaped  his  vigilance.  I  fre- 
quently went  among  the  trees  and  gathered  up  numbers  of 
the  dead  birds.  As  I  remember  the  collection,  there  were 
linnets,  which  probably  did  deserve  shooting;  two  kinds  of 
bluebirds,  a  warbler  and  some  sparrows,  which,  after  eating 
flies,  grubs  and  seeds  all  day,  perhaps  took,  as  dessert,  a 
few  buds  at  nightfall,  to  which,  in  simple  justice,  they  were 
entitled,  by  way  of  compensation.  There  were  also  fly- 
catchers, woodpeckers,  thrushes,  goldfinches  and  black- 
birds, which  are  hardly  known  to  touch  buds,  and  were  in 
the  orchard  simply  in  search  of  insects.  Thousands  of 
birds,  comprising  a  dozen  different  varieties,  were  killed  in 
this  ignorant  way;  of  this  great  number  not  a  tenth  were 
destructive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  the  fruitgrowers'  best 
friends. 

In  the  last  few  years  great  numbers  of  robins  have  come 
from  the  north  and  wintered  in  the  groves  and  orchards 
about  the  bay.  The  slaughter  of  these  birds  has  given  a 
questionable  pastime  to  a  multitude  of  boys  and  men.  On 
a  Saturday  or  Sunday  I  have  seen  dozens  of  these  creatures 
cross  over  the  Oakland  ferry  and  scatter  among  the  hills, 
with  the  intent  of  shooting  small  birds.  About  Menlo 
Park  such  pot  hunters  have  swooped  down  and  slaughtered 
robins  by  ttiousands,  300  being  considered  a  good  day's 
work  for  each;  and  this  merely  to  supply  a  few  French 
restaurants  in  San  Francisco.  Yet  these  insectivorous  birds 
are  of  great  value  to  the  agriculturist,  a  fact  recognized  in 
every  other  State  by  protective  laws. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  State  was  fruit  culture  in  such 
danger  from  insects  as  it  is  to-day.  The  codlin  moth,  the 
i2-spoued  beetle,  the  various  scales  and  the  peachborers 
are  increasing  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Already  the 
profitable  production  of  certain  fruits,  in  parts  of  the  State, 
is  at  an  end,  on  account  of  some  of  these  insects  In  the 
upper  Sierra  fruit  region,  as  an  instance,  where  a  few  years 
ago  the  codlin  moth  was  unknown,  the  apple  industry  is, 
in  places,  a  failure  because  of  this  pest. 

If  birds  destroy  any  great  numbers  of  these  insects,  it 
should  be  known  and  the  birds  protected. 

At  present  not  enough  is  known  of  any  of  the  birds  and 
their  food  to  warrant  any  supposition  that  they  are  either 
absolutely  harmful  or  absolutely  beneficial.  Yet  we  do 
know  that  the  linnet  and  grosbeak  sometimes  eat  fruit,  and 
that  the  wren  and  the  blackbird  destroy  insects.  However, 
before  the  destruction  of  any  bird  is  begun,  the  farmer  and 
the  fruitgrower  ought  to  study  the  the  case  with  care  and 
give  the  bird  a  fair  trial.  It  may  be  found  not  only  not  to 
be  an  enemy,  but  a  friend. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  roughly  to  divide  the  birds,  so 
far  as  we  know  them,  into  two  great  divisions — the  insec- 
tivorous birds  and  those  which  are  known  to  eat  both  in- 
sects, fruit  and  seeds.  Among  the  insect-eating  birds  are 
included  the  flycatchers,  blackbirds,  titmice,  swallows, 
robins,  bluebirds,  thrushes,  wrens,  larks  and  humming- 
birds. In  the  other  division  we  find  most  of  the  finches 
and  sparrows,  jays,  grosbeaks  and  orioles. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  molesting  birds  of  the 
first  list,  and  every  reason  why  they  should  be  protected. 
This  summer,  in  the  mouth  of  a  woodpecker  I  found  many 
larvae  of  a  wood-boring  beetle.  At  the  same  time  I  found 
the  hard  shells  of  various  insects  in  the  stomach  of  a  wren 
which  I  dissected.  Blackbirds  are  always  seen  in  freshly 
plowed  fields  in  search  of  insects.  I  have  in  mind  a  pecu- 
liar instance  of  their  effectiveness  during  a  grasshopper 
plague  at  Riverside. 

Some  eight  years  ago  the  grasshoppers  were  very  abund- 
ant on  the  surrounding  plains,  and  as  the  green  feed  be- 
came less  common,  they  encroached  upon  the  young 
orchards  along  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement  and  rapidly 
stripped  the  trees  of  their  leaves.  I  remember  one  orchard 
which  had  attracted  the  insects.  Near  by  was  a  large 
colony  of  Brewer's  blackbirds,  which  soon  found  out  the 
hoppers.  All  throu>?h  the  nesting  season  they  made  regu- 
lar trips  to  the  affected  orchard,  each  time  returning  with 
an  insect.  They  soon  rid  this  orchard  of  the  pest  and  ex- 
tended their  visits  to  others. 

A  notable  instance  of  the  benefit,  and  injury  also,  done 
by  birds,  is  seen  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  H  Behr  of  San 
Francisco  on  the  "  Economy  of  Nature."  It  reads:  "  I  can 
here  give  a  curious  chain  of  events  which  caused  the  de- 
foliation of  our  California  live  oak.  There  exists  around  the 
bay  a  moth,  Phrygaudia  Californica,  which  lives  exclu- 
sively on  the  live  oak.  When  in  1853  I  first  found  the 
caterpillar  of  this  species  I  considered  it  a  great  prize,  so 
rare  was  the  little  thing.  Gradually  the  insect  became 
less  rare,  and  as  soon  as  a. number  of  shotguns  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  little  boys  who  shot  little  birds,  ' 
had  ample  opportunities  to  fill  the  empty  spot  in  my  col- 
lection, which  for  several  years  had  only  a  single  specimen. 

"  I  have  counted  four  generations  of  this  insect  in  one 
summer.  Nevertheless,  they  did  not  endanger  the  life  of 
the  trees  inhabited  by  them.    There  still  existed  a  number 


of  insect- feeding  birds  to  decimate  the  four  broods  of  the 
moth,  especially  a  kind  of  titmouse  which  took  care  of  the 
eggs  and  of  the  adult  caterpillar.  This  bird  managed  in 
some  way  to  escape  the  shotgun,  but  then  the  English 
sparrow  was  introduced  by  some  well-meaning  but  imper- 
fectly-instructed people.  The  sparrow  soon  drove  away 
the  titmouse.  The  titmouse  no  more  decimated  the  phry- 
gaudia egg  and  larva,  at  both  of  which  the  sparrow  looked 
with  a  contemptous  smile.  The  moth  multiplied  in  mathe- 
matical progression,  the  leaves  of  the  live  oak — for  in- 
stance at  San  Rafael — disappeared  four  times  a  summer. 
Some  trees  survived,  others  died.  And  so  you  see  the 
driving  away  of  the  titmouse  destroyed  our  California  live 
oaks." 

Turning  to  the  fruit-seed-eating  birds,  we  find  some  of 
them  exceedingly  injurious.  Perhaps  we  may  take  the 
English  sparrow*  as  the  worst  type.  This  bird  is  known 
by  its  black  throat  and  breast,  noisy  habits  and  fondness 
for  buildings;  it  was  introduced  by  some  well-intentioned 
people  into  San  Francisco  during  1870  or  1871.  For  ten 
years  they  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  that  city, 
but  since  the  advent  of  the  railroads  they  have  spread  to 
almost  every  large  town  in  the  state.  They  are  abundant 
about  the  bay,  especially  in  Berkeley  and  Oakland,  where 
they  have  driven  away  the  greater  part  of  the  native  birds. 
They  have  scarcely  a  redeeming  quality,  and  of  all  the 
crimes  laid  against  these  birds,  they  are  partakers  of  nearly 
every  one.  In  Oakland  their  harsh,  noisy  chatter  is  inde- 
scribable, and  myriads  of  them  frequent  the  cypress 
hedges,  oaks  and  groves  of  blue  gum  trees.  As  yet  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  from  the 
experience  of  trials  made  in  the  East,  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible.  The  past  summer  a  few  came  into  the  Uni- 
versity grounds  at  Palo  Alto  and  nested  about  the  build- 
ings. Some  drove  away  the  swallows,  which  were  nesting 
around  the  quadrangle,  and  took  possession  of  their  half- 
built  nests. 

The  common  red-headed  linnet  or  house  finch  is  another 
bird  of  doubtful  benefit.  I  am  chiefly  acquainted  with 
this-species  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where  in  the 
winter  season  it  undoubtedly  eats  a  good  many  fruit  buds, 
especially  of  the  apricot.  To  some  extent  it  eats  the  ripen- 
ing peaches  and  apricots;  in  places  the  fig  crop  is  nearly 
ruined  by  its  depredations.  In  the  late  winter  I  have  ex- 
amined many  linnets,  shot  in  the  orchard,  and  invariably 
found  traces  of  fruit  buds.  However,  they  seem  to  com- 
pensate in  some  degree  for  their  pilfering,  by  eating  the 
seeds  of  numberless  weeds,  troublesome  to  the  farmer.  As 
the  seeds  of  certain  plants  ripen,  the  birds'  crops  are  found 
to  be  distended  with  them;  this  seems  to  be  the  case  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season  when  the  parent  birds  have  young 
to  feed.  At  this  time  also  they  are  of  value,  for  they  eat 
many  insects.  I  know  little  about  the  feeding  habits  of  the 
linnet  in  this  section,  except  that  it  has  usually  a  bad  name 
among  the  ranchers,  and  I  think  it  is  a  just  name  in  this 
region.  Last  summer  I  noticed  that  the  bird  was  quite  de- 
structive to  a  small  cherry  orchard  in  Senator  Stanford's 
grounds  at  Palo  Alto.  Sometimes  scattered  flocks  would 
dash  down  among  the  trees,  feed  awhile  and  fly  away. 
Even  now  the  pecked  and  dried  cherries  upon  the  ground 
attest  their  destrucliveness.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  bird  is 
not  harmful  to  the  grain  fields,  and  indeed  it  may  be  bene- 
ficial. 

The  linnet  nests  in  shrubbery  and  in  orchards  and 
groves,  and  only  in  the  winter  time  congregates  in  flocks 
to  visit  the  open  country.  In  the  future  it  may  be  shown 
that  this  bird  is  a  bane  to  the  Iruit  grower  aud  a  blessing 
to  the  farmer;  in  the  event  of  this  I  am  unprepared  to  say 
just  with  whom  I  shall  side.  Careful  investigation  alone 
can  solve  the  problem. 

Another  bird  already  mentioned  is  the  black-headed 
grosbeak.  This  beautiful  songster  is  persecuted  in  nearly 
every  town  in  the  State,  yet  I  trust  it  will  be  found  to  be 
more  beneficial  than  harmful.  The  male  is  at  once  known 
by  its  massive  bill,  black  he  id  and  orange  breast.  The 
under  side  of  the  wings  and  lower  part  of  the  body  are  yel- 
low. The  female  is  much  duller  colored  than  the  male, 
but  it  ha"!  the  same  massive  beak. 

Like  the  red  headed  linnet,  this  bird  is  widely  distributed 
in  California.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  from 
the  valleys  close  to  the  sea  up  to  6000  feet  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Wherever  there  is  fruit  this  bird  helps  himself; 
but  it  eats  insects  too  in  great  quantities.  I  have  often 
seen  it  dart  quickly  at  a  moth  or  butterfly  and  carry  it  to 
its  young.  About  the  bay  they  are  specially  numerous 
and  build  their  nests  in  the  thick  willow  and  alder  bushes 
along  the  creeks.  They  lay  three  or  four  greenish  eggs, 
speckled  with  brown. 

The  jay,  that  light  blue,  noisy  fellow,  so  common  in  the 
foothill  region,  is  another  pest.  It  destroys  fruit,  nuts,  and 
eats  the  eggs  of  many  smaller  insectivorous  birds.  It  de- 
stroys some  noxious  insects,  but  it  does  not  compensate, 
and  it  might  be  well  to  "  shoot  it  on  sight."  The  oriole 
also  feeds  to  a  small  extent  on  fruit,  but  it  mainly  lives  on 
insects.  In  the  East  some  specimens  have  been  examined 
and  found  to  contain  numbers  of  that  mischievous  beetle, 
the  plum  curculio. 

The  State  of  California  should  take  this  problem  of  the 
birds  in  hand.  A  commission  should  be  appointed  to 
make  thorough  investigations  and  to  publish  the  results. 
Until  then  we  ate  groping  about  in  the  dark,  perhaps 
sparing  some  which  ought  to  be  destroyed  and  slaughtering 
many  which  should  be  protected. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  the  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  will  study  the  habits  of  the  birds  observed  around 
their  grounds,  to  avoid  destroying  indiscriminately  the  in- 
nocent, the  suspected  and  the  guilty.  Giving  the  birds  a 
fair  trial  is  merely  economic  discretion,  to  say  nothing  of 
common  sense  and  justice.  And  it  is  well  to  remember, 
too,  that  Nature  forgives  no  blunders.  vShe  will  perform 
no  miracles  to  save  your  orchards  and  fields,  because  you 
ignorantly  destroyed  the  friendly  birds. 

*  I  have  since  learned  that  this  sparrow  has  one  redeeminK  habit. 
Prolessnr  Wtckson  of  the  State  tinivorslty  noticed  that  the  black  krale 
had  been  removed  from  cenniu  twiga  on  some  locust  trees  in  San 
Tranclsoo.  Investigation  proved  It  to  b«  the  worlc  of  the  English 
Rparrow. 
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II[hE  JE^OJvIE  QlReisE. 
An  Arab  Song. 

I  hid  ray  love  when  near  you, 

My  pain  for  your  sweet  sake; 
But  now  that  you  are  absent, 

My  heart  must  speak,  or  break. 
God  save  you  from  such  passion. 

It  never  knows  despair. 
For  whether  kind  or  cruel, 

You  are  the  only  fair. 

You  will  not  see  me,  Sweetest, 

Nor  answer,  when  I  call; 
But  I  will  fol'ow,  follow 

Beyond  the  giant's  wall. 
Go,  shut  your  door  against  me, 

I  will  not  doubt,  or  fear; 
God  still  leaves  one  door  open. 

The  door  of  hope,  my  dear  I 

Could  I  have  loved  another. 

That  time  is  now  no  more; 
I  cover  with  my  kisses 

The  threshold  of  your  door. 
Open  the  door  of  pity, 

And  hear  my  burning  sigh, 
For  absent  from  you  longer 

Is  sadder  than  to  die. 

—Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 


Her  Last  Word. 

Remember  or  forget  me  as  you  will! 
Keep  me  in  mind  as  one  on  the  June's  edge 
Keeps  the  sole  bloom  that  started  the  sad  March 
sedge, 

B^cau^e  it  was  the  first,  and  hours  were  chill. 

Or,  else,  let  me  be  naught  of  good  or  ill; 

The  snow  that  one  time  whiiled  within  (he  hedge; 

Some  fair,  forgotten  thing,  too  slight  for  pledge, 

Vanished  loo  long  to  make  your  pulses  thrill. 

When  you  do  weep,  my  te^rs  are  salt  as  yours; 

You  laugh,  and  all  my  loads  are  light  to  bear; 

Back  of  my  sweetest  thought  a  sweeter  yet. 

You  bide  with  me,  and  will,  while  life  endures. 

Lst  me  remember — but,  if  aught  of  care 

Pricks  you  through  me — then  do  you,  love,  forget! 

— Scribner's  Magazine. 


A  Ridiculous  Muddle. 

Miss  Lucy  Meadows  had  two  admirers, 
each  of  whom  endeavored  to  court  her  while 
the  other  tried  to  do  the  same  thing.  The 
experience  is  not  uncommon,  but  it  is  always 
exciting. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Lucy 
was  like  most  other  girls  and  enjoyed  ihe 
excitement.  At  heart  she  was  an  honest 
maiden,  but  she  was  addicted  to  harmless 
flirtation.  She  gave  each  suitor  a  little  en 
couragement,  but  not  too  much,  and  ex- 
cused her  conduct  on  the  ground  that  she 
did  not  yet  know  which  she  liked  the  better. 

In  fairness  to  our  heroine  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  her  excuse  was  not  a  bad  one, 
for  her  admirers  happened  to  be  as  nearly 
equally  desirable  as  they  could  be.  Each 
was  fairly  good-looking,  each  could  make 
himself  quite  agreeable,  each  had  average 
intelligence,  eich  had  a  good  business  and 
attended  to  it  in  a  creditable  manner,  and 
neither  had  any  glaringly  bad  habits.  By 
anxious  mothers  and  prudent  fathers  they 
were  both  considered  good  catches  for 
daughters. 

To  the  young  men  the  double  courtship 
was  not  so  pleasant  as  it  was  to  Lucy.  They 
were  often  on  the  tenters  and  regarded  each 
other  with  jealous  eyes  whenever  they  met. 
But  fate  had  decreed  that  their  charmer  also 
should  have  her  feelings  not  slightly  dis- 
turbed after  she  had  for  some  time  contrib- 
uted to  their  torment  without  any  compunc- 
tions of  conscience. 

Her  punishment  was  meted  out  to  her  one 
winter  evening.  She  had  been  to  the  thea- 
ter with  Jacob  Walters,  the  suitor  who  at 
that  time  was  tea  small  extent  more  in  favor 
than  his  rival.  The  couple  were  strolling 
along,  watching  for  a  horsecar  on  which 
they  could  ride  to  Lucy's  home.  While  they 
were  chatting  to  their  mutual  satisfaction, 
they  became  involved  in  a  jostling  crowd 
that  was  pouring  out  of  another  the;iter. 
The  girl  became  separated  from  Mr.  Wal- 
ters, and  hurrying  forward  in  search  of  him 
in  the  indistinct  light,  found  him,  as  she 
supposed,  and  linked  her  arm  in  his  with 
that  confiding  and  affectionate  touch  which 
men  like  to  receive  from  those  whom  they 
adore.  She  walked  contentedly  in  silence 
for  about  a  minute,  when  for  the  first  time 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  her  escort. 
She  gave  a  little  scream  and  quickly  drew 
her  arm  from  that  of  her  companion.  He 
was  not  Jacob  Walters,  but  John  Hutchin- 
son, her  other  admirer. 

"  O,  excuse  me;  I  did  not  mean  to.    I — ' 

"  No  excuse  is  needed.  I  am  delighted, 
I  assure  you,"  replied  Hutchinson,  who  had 
concluded  from  the  charming  manner  in 
which  she  had  attached  herself  to  him  that 
she  intended  at  last  to  show  a  marked  prefer- 
ence for  him. 

"O,  what  shall  I  do!    How  shall  I  ex- 


plain my  conduct  ?"  she  continued,  not  heed- 
ing his  words. 

"  No  explanation  is  necessary.  Tell  me," 
and  he  bent  over  her  eagerly,  "  were  you  not 
about  to  reward  my  devotion  when  you  were 
frightened  by  your  own  boldness?  O,  tell 
me  there  is  hope!" 

He  attempted  to  place  her  arm  in  his  and 
to  walk  as  they  had  done  when  they  met. 

"You  must  not;  you  do  not  understand," 
she  cried,  as  with  a  desperate  effort  she  ex- 
tricated herself  from  his  grasp. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean?"  was  the  in- 
quiry in  excited  tones. 

Jacob  Walters  was  again  at  her  side  after 
an  anxious  search. 

The  rivals  glared  at  each  other. 

"  It  is  none  of  your  business,"  shouted 
Hutchinson,  who  proposed  to  show  his 
sweetheart  how  doughty  a  champion  he 
could  be. 

You  must  not  quarrel,"  exclaimed  the 
girl  as  she  ran  between  the  two  angry  men. 
Overwhelmed  with  distress  and  confused  in 
her  mind,  she  extended  her  hands  toward 
Walters. 

"Forgive  me,"  she  cried;  "it  is  all  a 
dreadful  mistake." 

"Do  you  suppose  I  am  a  fool?  You  de- 
serted me  to  go  to  my  rival  when  you  were 
bound  by  every  rule  of  politeness  to  allow 
me  to  escort  you  home.  Your  conduct  is 
amazing." 

"  Your  language  is  amazing,  also.  I  de- 
sire you  to  understand  that  I  shall  protect 
this  young  lady  from  insult,"  said  Hutchin- 
son with  dignity. 

Lucy  turned  toward  him  and  said,  "I  beg 
of  you  to  keep  still.  You  do  not  know  what 
you  are  talking  about." 

Please  enlighten  me,  then." 
'  Mr.  Walters  was  escorting  me  home 
from  the  theater.  We  became  separated  in 
the  crowd  just  before  I  met  you.  I  searched 
for  him,  and  when  I  took  your  arm  I  thought 
you  were  he.  You  were  the  last  person 
whom  I  desired  to  see  under  the  circum- 
stances.'' 

"Thank  you;  I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid 
meeting  you  hereafter.'' 

Lucy  saw  her  mistake,  but  knew  not  how 
to  rectify  it.  Her  intentions  were  good,  but 
in  her  confused  attempt  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  she  had  been  guilty  of  a 
woeful  lack  of  tact.  Naturally  at  this  dis- 
agreeable moment  she  turned  to  her  other 
lover  for  simpathy. 

'■  You  at  least  must  understand  the  situa- 
tion and  must  know  that  I  am  not  to  blame," 
she  cried  in  appealing  tones. 
"  I  am  not  satisfied,"  he  replied  gloomily. 
Out  of  patience  she  exclaimed:  "You 
are  both  so  stupid  !  I  shall  ask  no  more 
favors  of  either  of  you." 

She  stepped  into  the  street,  and  before 
they  could  recover  from  their  surprise  a 
passing  horsecar  was  carrying  her  from 
them. 

"What  do  you  think? "asked  Hutchin- 
son. 

"  I  think  she  is  a  consummate  flirt." 
"So  do  I." 

"  She  has  tried  to  hoodwink  both  of  us. 
Whatever  have  b^en  our  differences  in  the 
past,  we  have  a  common  cause  now.  It  is 
incumbent  on  both  of  us  to  assert  our  dig- 
nity, and  to  show  no  attention  in  the  future 
except  what  the  most  formal  politeness  re- 
quires." 

"  I  agree  with  you;  and  I  further  propose 
that  each  of  us  shall  solemnly  promise  the 
other  never  again  to  seek  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage." 

*■  Your  proposal  suits  me  exactly." 
They  shook  hands  earnestly  and  vowed 
again  and  again  to  be  faithful  to  their  pledge. 
They  were  as  friendly  now  as  they  had  been 
hostile  a  short  time  before. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Meadows  also  cherished 
anger.  She  resolved  never  to  forgive  either 
of  her  admirers.  But  at  the  end  of  a  week 
her  mood  was  somewhat  conciliatory.  She 
reflected  that  the  young  men  must  by  that 
time  realize  that  they  had  made  fools  of 
themselves  and  that  she  had  done  nothing  of 
which  she  need  be  ashamed.  She  expected 
that  they  would  soon  seek  her  presence  in  a 
sheepish  manner,  and  she  was  prepared  to 
show  a  gracious  demeanor  and  to  let  by- 
gones be  b)gones.  But  weeks  went  by  and 
they  did  not  call.  She  met  them  several 
times  and  they  hurried  by  her  and  returned 
her  greetings  with  cold  formal  bows  only. 
It  was  now  her  turn  to  be  very  unhappy, 
especially  as  it  was  revealed  to  her  that  she 
did  greatly  care  for  one  of  her  former  ad- 
mirers, viz,  Mr.  Hutchinson.  She  knew 
now  how  to  decide  between  the  two,  but 
alas  !  the  opportunity  to  make  such  a  de- 
cision might  never  return. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  also  became  uneasy.  He 
was  astonished  to  find  how  deep  his  love  for 
Lucy  was  and  how  futile  were  his  efforts  to 
overcome  it.  He  bitterly  regretted  his 
pledge;  but  as  he  himself  had  been  the  first 
to  propose  the  compact,  he  could  blame  no 


one  but  himself  for  making  it,  and  was  under 
the  strongest  kind  of  an  obligation  to  keep  it. 

The  painful  situation  was  soon  further 
complicated  by  an  act  of  Miss  Meadows'. 
She  began  to  encourage  a  middle-aged 
widower  named  Slawson,  who  had  long  de 
sired  to  show  her  marked  attentions,  but 
who  had  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
her  cold  deme.inor  toward  him  while  his 
two  younger  rivals  were  in  favor.  He  was 
now  filled  with  inexpressible  delight  because 
of  the  winning  smiles  which  the  charming 
maiden  for  the  first  time  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  he  was  so  elated  because  of  his  un- 
expected success  that  he  did  not  stop  to  in- 
quire why  she  treated  him  with  a  cordiality 
that  she  had  never  before  manifested.  But 
unlike  the  infatuated  Mr.  Slawson,  Lucy 
was  not  dominated  by  sentiment  alone.  She 
was  as  wise  as  a  serpent,  while  seeming  to 
be  as  harmless  as  a  dove.  She  hoped  that 
her  gracious  treatment  of  the  widower  would 
render  Mr.  Hutchinson  jealous  and  cause 
him  again  to  seek  her  society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing,  if  possible,  a  third  ad- 
mirer from  winning  her  affections. 

The  manuvre  was  skillful,  but  it  only 
brought  about  a  part  of  what  she  desired, 
and  even  of  thaf  part  she  was  ignorant.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  was  made  desperately  jealous, 
but  the  agreement  with  Wallers,  which,  of 
course,  was  unknown  to  Lucy,  prevented 
him  from  endeavoring  to  become  reconciled 
to  her. 

Two  months  elapsed.  Seemingly  Hutch- 
inson was  determined  to  maintain  his  indif- 
ferent demeanor.  Miss  Meadows  was  dis- 
couraged. She  believed  that  the  young  man 
did  not  reciprocate  her  love  for  him  and  she 
began  to  think  that  the  best  thing  she  could 
do  would  be  to  marry  Mr.  Slawson.  To  be 
sure,  he  was  a  widower  20  years  older  than 
herself,  and  had  two  daughters,  each  of 
whom  was  not  much  younger  than  she  was, 
but  he  was  also  wealthy  and  lived  in  a  fine 
house.  Moreover,  she  rather  liked  him  and 
he  adored  her.  She  might  do  worse  than  to 
accept  him  as  a  htisband. 

At  this  critical  time  Hutchinson,  unable 
longer  to  simulate  indifference,  resolved  to 
tell  Walters  how  he  felt,  although  he  feared 
that  his  former  rival  might  still  love  the  girl 
as  much  as  he  himself  did.  When  the  two 
young  men  next  met,  Hutchinson,  growing 
red  in  the  face,  broached  the  subject  that 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you,"  he  said  in  a  blunt 
and  desperate  way,  "whether  you  are  willing 
to  release  me  from  keeping  the  compact  by 
which  each  of  us  agreed  not  again  to  seek  to 
marry  Miss  Meadows?  I  confess  that  I 
now  love  her  more  than  I  ever  did.  I  sup- 
pose you  may  love  her,  too.  I  would  like  to 
be  free  to  court  the  girl  again,  and,  of 
course,  if  I  had  that  privilege,  you,  too, 
would  again  have  a  right  to  show  her  atten- 
tions, provided  you  desired  so  to  do.  Let 
the  better  man  win,  I  say,  and  it  either  of  us 
is  to  win  we  must  be  lively,  I  tell  you,  for 
the  widower  is  making  alarming  progress  in 
the  improvement  of  his  opportunities,  unless 
I  am  much  deceived." 

Walters  laughed  as  the  other  spoke  and 
looked  at  him  in  a  peculiar  way. 

"  I  release  you  from  your  promise.  Go 
ahead,  and  may  you  have  good  iuck." 
Hutchinson  was  much  surprised. 
"  Can  it  be  that  you  are  no  longer  inter- 
ested in  Miss  Meadows  ?"  he  asked  doubt- 
fully. 

"  I  am  no  longer  interested." 
"  May  I  ask  the  reason  ? ' 
"Yes;  confidentially,  I  will  tell  you  that  I 
am  now  in  love  with  another  girl." 

"  I  am  so  glad.     I  hope  she  will  recipro- 
cate your  affection  and  that  you  will  be  very 
happy,''  said  Hutchinson,  as  he  fervently 
shook  the  hand  of  his  companion. 
"She  has  already  accepted  me." 
"Good." 

At  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
Mr.  Hutchinson  stood  beside  Miss  Meadows 
in  the  parlor  of  her  home. 
"Am  I  too  late?"  he  asked. 
"  No;  but  you  would  have  been  one  hour 
from  now." 
"  What  do  you  mean?" 
"At  3  o'clock  Mr.  Slawson  will  receive 
his  answer." 

"  What  will  you  say?" 
"  Had  you  not  called,  my  answer  would 
be  yes." 

"  What  will  it  be  now  that  I  have  called  " 
"  No."— J.  A.  Bolles  in  American  Culti- 
vator. 


Johnson's  Fortune. 


Briggs — I  hear  you  proposed  to  Miss 
Moneypenny  the  other  night. 
Griggs — Yes. 

"How  did  you  come  out  with  your  suit  ?" 
"I  saved  most  of  it." 


Butcher— Round  steak,  mum  ? 
The  Newly-married  Housewife  (who  hates 
to  appear  ignorant) — N-n-no;  a  square  one 
will  do,  I  guess. 


"  I've  done  my  best  mother,"  Farmer 
Hobbs  said,  com'ng  in  hot  and  tired  from 
the  hay-field.  "  That  there  dratted  machine 
won't  work,  and  ef  I  am  to  save  my  hay,  I'll 
have  to  take  that  intrust  money  and  buy  a 
new  machine."  "  I  think  you'd  better  not, 
father,"  Mrs.  Hobbs  answered,  in  mild 
alarm.  "  I  don't  know  where  you're  goin' 
to  get  any  more,  and  Johnson  is  powerful 
clost  about  gettin'  the  money  on  time.  I'd 
be  afeard  to  let  it  run  over  a  minute." 

"  Well,  but,Lucindy,  the  hay's  wuthmore'n 
the  intrust,  and  you  know  they's  no  takin' 
the  stock  through  the  winter  without  it.  The 
cattle  might  kinder  rub  along,  but  the  horses 
is  jist  plum  ableeged  to  have  their  timothy, 
and  my  timothy  is  as  fine  a  piece  as  you 
ever  sot  eyes  on." 

"Suppose  you  try  again,"  Mrs  Hobbs  sug- 
gested, helping  her  husband  to  a  luscious 
quarter  of  raspberry  pie.  "  I'll  go  out  with 
you  and  help  onchoke  her,  and  we'll  use 
plenty  of  ile,  and  mebbe  you  can  rub 
through  jest  this  oncet." 

"  Well,  I'll  try,  Lucindy,  I  hain't  no  hopes, 
but  1  would  like  to  save  that  intrust  money." 

Mrs.  Hobbs  stayed  in  the  field  till  five 
o'clock,  and  the  hay  was  cut  with  few  de- 
lays. The  girls  brought  out  the  supper, 
which  was  ea'en  with  much  relish  in  the 
hayfield.  The  horses  being  watered  and 
fed,  the  work  went  on  by  the  big  harvest 
moon,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  hay  from  the 
"big  medder"  was  in  the  stacks. 

A  few  days  after,  Jim  Johnson  came  out 
to  see  if  the  interest  money  was  ready.  He 
tied  his  horse  under  a  tree  and  started 
through  the  meadow  to  see  Mr.  Hobbs,  who 
was  fencing  his  ricks  at  the  other  side. 

"  Moses  and  the  bullrushes  !  What's 
that  ?"  he  asked,  gazing  at  glinty,  blue  re- 
flections floating  on  pools  of  water  standing 
everywhere,  for  it  had  rained  heavily  the 
night  beore.  "  Oil,  and  no  mistake  !"  he 
went  on,  after  dipping  his  finger  into  a  pud- 
dle and  testing  it  carefully  with  his  nose. 

It  was  only  the  day  before  that  the  papers 
had  contained  an  account  of  some  new  oil- 
fields found  not  above  twenty  miles  away; 
an  old  partner  of  Jim  hr.d  been  the  first  to 
invest,  and  was  consequently  fabulously  rich. 

Johnson  carefully  rubbed  his  fingers  on 
his  pocket  handkerchief,  stowed  the  latter  in 
a  deep  pocket  and  hastened  across  the  field, 
his  face  pale  and  his  eyes  glittering  very  un- 
pleasantly. He  tried  to  greet  the  farmer 
with  his  accustomed  familiarity,  but  his 
words  came  by  jerks  and  in  gusts,  and  his 
throat  became  so  dry  that  he  could  scarcely 
articulate. 

"What's  the  matter?  Hain't  you  well?" 
Mr.  Hobbs  asked,  suspending  his  work  to 
gaze  cnriously  at  his  visitor.  "  You  look 
taller-colored  as  the  dead,  an'  your  eyes  is 
like  burnt  holes  in  a  blanket." 

"  No,  thank  you,  not  at  all,"  Johnson  re- 
plied at  random.  "I'm  quie  well,  except 
husky,  sore  throat — are  you  well?  And  the 
family  ?" 

"  Pretty  fair — we've  got  a  good  deal  of 
health  mixed  up  amongst  us — you  know 
they's  twelve  all  told." 

"  Yes,  a  large,  interesting  family — want  to 
sell  the  faim  ?" 

He  tried  to  make  the  question  less  eager, 
but  he  could  rot  quiet  the  tremor  in  his 
voice  and  he  was  in  mortal  dread  le':t  Mr. 
Hobbs  should  have  some  reason  to  cross 
the  field  and  see  the  oil,  when  his  "cake 
would  be  dough,"  as  he  mentally  expressed 
it. 

"No,"  Mr.  Hobbs  replied  shortly,  and 
went  on  with  his  work. 

"  I'll  give  you  a  good  price  for  it — I  want 
it  for  a  combination  shoe  factory.  Set  a 
figger." 

"Well,  twelve  thousand — a  thousand  a 
piece,"  said  Mr.  Hobbs  jokingly;  the  farm 
was  not  worth  more  than  a  third  of  that  sum. 

"I'll  take  it,"  with  a  gasp.  "  Here's  fifty  to 
bind  the  bargain,  and  I'll  fill  out  a  check  for 
the  balance  right  here." 

He  did  so,  and  handed  the  paper  to  Mr. 
Hobbs,  who  kept  his  countenance  and  re- 
ceived it  wi  h  perfect  gravity.  Privately  he 
was  convinced  that  Johnson  was  crazy. 

"Come  to  the  house  and  sign  the  contract 
for  the  deed." 
"All  rit;ht." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobbs  accompanied  John- 
son to  town,  and  weie  thunderstruck  when 
they  learned  that  the  sale  was  real,  and  that 
th»y  had  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  the 
bank. 

"  Sense  that  Johnson  hain't  crazy,"  Hobbs 
begr  n  as  soon  as  he  was  clear  of  the  town, 
"w!  y,  they's  somethin'  in  the  wind.  It  may 
be  a  shoe  factory,  but  1  don  t  believe  it.  I 
wonder  ef  they've  found  gold  ?" 

"  It  don't  make  no  sort  o'  defference  to  us, 
father,"  Mrs.  Ilobbs  answered.  She  was 
afraid  that  her  husband  would  take  alarm 
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and  want  to  "rue  back,"  as  she  expressed  it. 
"  No,  it  don't  make  a  grain  o'  defference  to 
us,  an'  we've  got  enough  for  the  place  ef 
they  find  dimints.  I  never  did  like  it,  an'  I 
don't  keer  how  soon  we  git  away.  Lei's  buy 
back  our  six  acres  on  the  edge  of  Clover- 
dale.  We  can  git  it  for  thiee  thousand,  an' 
then  you'll  have  nine  thousand  to  put  out  at 
intrust." 

"Yes,  niother." 

"  And  we  Vin  git  little  Jim  his  cornet  and 
send  him  off  to  be  learnt  to  play." 

"  You  kin  do  iist  as  you  please  mother. 
I'm  rich  enough  now,  I  reckin,  to  do  as  I 
like,  and  I  hope  I  won't  never  want  to  do 
Doihin'  very  bad." 

"  That's  somethin'  you  never  did  do, 
father,"  dutifully  replied  his  wife,  "and  I 
don't  believe  bein'  rich  is  a-goin'  to  change 
you  much.  If  it  would  I'd  want  somethin' 
to  come  along  and  take  the  money  away 
from  us,  because  it  can't  never  pay  to  give 
up  doin'  good." 

As  soon  as  the  transfer  was  made  and  the 
deed  recorded,  Johnson  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  his  whilom  partner: 

"  Come  on — bring  all  your  loose  cash — 
oil  in  abundance." 

The  cash  was  sent  with  instructions  to 
buy  adjoining  farms  on  option  of  thirty  days; 
the  oil  man  would  come  later  and  bring  an 
expert. 

The  farms  were  bargained  for  at  ridicu- 
lously low  figures,  and  then  Johnson  invited 
his  friends  out  to  see  his  "find." 

"  I  tell  you,  boys,"  he  said,  as  he  rode  up 
and  tied  his  horse  to  the  meadow  fence, 
"the  whole  earth  is  jist  a  soakin'  with  it, 
and  it's  jist  burstin'  out  of  the  ground.  You 
see  this  country  has  never  had  any  oil  taken 
out  of  it,"  he  went  on  glibly,  "and  as  it  is 
constantly  generating  it  has  become  so 
chock  full  that  the  ground  can't  hold  it  and 
it's  compelled  to  come  out.  You'd  be  aston- 
ished to  see  how  it  is  actually  boiling  up.'' 

•*It  must  be  wasting  if  it  is  in  that  condi- 
tion," some  one  remarked. 

"  What's  a  waste  of  a  few  millions  o'  bar- 
rels ?'  scornfully  retorted  Johnson.  "There's 
enough  left  for  me  and  my  family  and  all 
my  poor  relations." 

By  this  time  others,  having  heard  the 
news,  had  arrived  at  the  farm,  and  quite  a 
crowd  had  gathered  when  the  partner  with 
the  expert  drove  up,  followed  by  Mr.  Hobbs. 

"Just  wait  until  you  examine  these  blue 
patches,"  Johnson  said  to  the  two  men  after 
they  had  alighted  from  their  buggy.  ''Now 
tell  me  if  you  ever  saw  a  surer  indication  of 
oil  ?• 

The  expert  gave  a  glance  over  the  field, 
took  a  quick  survey  of  the  conformation  of 
the  country,  and  opened  his  lips  to  speak; 
but  before  he  could  articulate  a  word,  Mr. 
Hobbs  broke  into  the  conversation  with  a 
remark  that  sent  the  cold  chills  down  John- 
son's spine. 

"And  is  it  them  blue  patches  that  indicate 
ile?''  he  asked  with  a  glance  half  pitying, 
half  contemptuous.  "That's  a  fact,  for  I 
used  mor'n  two  gallon  on  my  ole  mowin'- 
machine,  a-tryin'  to  git  through  the  season 
without  buyin'  a  new  one." 

"  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,  sir,"  said 
Johnson's  partner. 

"All  the  lesson  I  git  out  of  it,"  again  put 
in  Mr.  Hobbs,  "is  that  when  you  are  a-cut- 
tin  hay  use  plenty  of  ile." 

"  It's  a  swindle  ! "  Johnson  broke  out, 
livid  with  rage.  "And  I'll  land  you  in  the 
pen  before  this  is  over." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  swindling,"  Mr. 
Hobbs  began,  advancing  upon  Johnson, 
who  had  retreated  to  his  bug-gy.  "  Who 
was  it  swindled  the  Widow  Robinson  out 
of  her  property  and  drove  her  to  commit 
suicide.'  Who  was  it  that  swindled  the 
people  out  of  their  taxes  and  barely  missed 
the  pen  ?    Who  was  it  that  swindled — " 

Johnson  gave  his  horse  a  lash  with  the 
whip  and  drove  rapidly  away. 

"  I  didn't  know  nothin'  about  this  ile  busi- 
ness until  this  mornin',"  Mr.  Hobbs  ex- 
plained to  the  people  present.  "  I  knowed 
they  was  somethin'  up,  but  I  had  no  idy  what 
it  was,  for  I  supposed  every  blamed  fool  in 
the  country  would  know  machine-ile  on  a 
medder  after  a  rain." — Waverly. 


Sitting  up  straight. 

Grown  people  and  children  alike  are  in- 
clined to  fall  into  the  very  bad  habit  of  slid- 
ing down  into  a  chair,  and  sitting  for  hours 
with  the  spine  bent  almost  in  a  half  circle. 

That  this  is  injurious  thousands  of  people 
who  indulge  in  it'never  so  much  as  dream, 
but  that  it  is  the  cause  of  many  serious  ills 
those  who  have  investigated  the  subject  are 
well  aware.  The  continual  strain  upon  one 
side  of  the  spinal  column,  with  the  corre- 
sponding compressions  on  the  other,  gives 
rise  to  nervous  difficulties  and  affections  of 
the  brain.  Dizziness,  nausea  and  blind  spells 


are  not  infrequently  the  result  of  this  prac- 
tice. While  the  strictly  upright  position  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  healthful  it  seems 
rather  hard  to  persuade  the  young  and  indo- 
lent to  maintain  it. 

Lazy  people  and  those  who  love  luxury 
have  a  habit  of  "slumping,"  so  to  speak,  in- 
to their  chairs  and  remaining  in  a  semire- 
cumbent  po-ition  with  the  spine  as  nearly 
telescoped  as  may  be.  That  portion  of  the 
human  anatomy  generally  known  as  the 
backbone  was  intended  to  be  worn  in  an  up- 
right position,  and  the  constant  pressure  of 
the  sections  of  the  vertebrae  upon  each  other 
is  productive  of  various  ills. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  sit  erect, 
especially  if  they  are  growing  rapidly.  When 
tired  or  in  a  position  for  rest,  let  them  lie 
down  and  entirely  remove  the  strain  from 
the  muscles  ot  the  back.  If  the  youngsters 
who  suffer  from  dizziness  or  headache  are 
carefully  observed,  it  will  be  frequently  no 
ticed  that  their  position  is  faulty.  The 
curved  form  of  the  spine  results  in  the  pull- 
ing of  the  muicles  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  the  difficuliy  is  quite  certain  to  be  re- 
moved by  correcting  the  habit  of  sitting. — 
New  York  Ledger. 


^OUNG  ]E{0bKS'  C[obUMJ^. 
Reason  in  Animals. 

Written  for  the  Rtjbal  Press  by  Caeoline  E.  Sanders. 

There  is  a  well-known  society  now  exist- 
ing for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
People  at  last  understand  that  the  poor, 
dumb  beast  is  not  only  capable  of  feeling 
bodily  suffering  keenly,  but  also  possesses 
the  faculty  of  enjoying  good  treatment. 

No  well-disposed  boy  or  girl  will  ill- 
treat  a  horse  or  dog;  not  solely  because  you 
know  they  are  attached  to  you,  but  too, 
because  they  have  so  much  intelligence,  you 
feel  they  would  resent  your  unkindness. 
But  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  in  the 
lower  order  of  animal-nature  is  found  also  a 
capacity  for  pain  or  pleasure,  and  that  some 
of  them  have  been  known  to  show  strong 
traits  of  affection,  generosity  and  gratitude, 
as  well  as  the  opposite  qualities  of  hate,  re- 
venge and  jealousy  ? 

A  fish  you  might  consider  scarcely  capa- 
ble of  an  emotion,  yet  there  is  a  well-au- 
thenticated story  of  a  whale  which  had  been 
attacked,  but  after  striking  him  with  their 
harpoon,  before  the  whalers  could  secure 
him,  his  mate  was  seen  coming  with  ^reat 
speed  to  assist  or  defend  the  one  in  distress, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  most  violent  exertions 
the  men  saved  themselves  from  destruction, 
as  the  object  appeared  to  be  revenge  by  en- 
deavoring to  break  the  boat  to  pieces. 
Alter  they  had  escaped,  the  whale  lingered 
around  the  place  until  his  partner's  struggles 
ceased  and  he  floated  without  life  upon  the 
water. 

Tyranny  is  plainly  to  be  observed  among 
animals  which  go  in  flocks  or  herds,  as  the 
leadership  always  falls  upon  one  who  has 
fought  his  way  to  the  front.  This  is  famil 
iarly  seen  in  every  poultry  yard  where  one 
rooster  which  is  a  good  fighter  inevitably 
"rules  the  roost." 

Sparrows  are  known  to  be  greedy,  selfish 
birds,  but  an  instance  of  the  generosity  of 
one  to  a  canary  is  told  in  the  Naturalist's 
Magazine,  an  English  publication:  The 
canary  was  in  a  cage  which  hung  outside  of 
a  window.  One  morning  a  sparrow  perched 
upon  the  cage  and  appeared  to  be  holding  a 
conversation  with  its  inmate.  Presently  it 
flew  away,  soon  returning  with  a  grub  which 
it  dropped  into  the  cage.  After  that  it 
came  every  day  with  the  same  kind  of  an 
offering,  and  afterwhile  the  canary  became 
familiar  enough  to  take  it  from  the  sparrow's 
beak. 

We  all  know  that  animals  are  capable 
of  strong  and  enduring  friendships,  some- 
times very  singular  ones  with  those  of  a 
different  species. 

There  was  once  a  stray  kitten  which  had  been 
adopted  and  brought  up  by  an  old  cat,  with 
her  own  family.  It  became  a  great  frequenter 
of  the  stable,  and  there  made  two  intimate 
friends — a  pony  and  a  lame  bantam  chicken; 
and  a  curious  sight  often  to  be  seen  was  the 
kitten  and  the  bantam  asleep  on  the  pony's 
back,  where  they  would  spend  hours  undis- 
turbed. 

There  is  another  singular  story  of  a  lamb 
that  was  the  pet  of  a  man  who  had  charge 
of  some  cows.  It  was  raised  with  them, 
but  after  it  was  grown  he  put  it  with  the 
other  sheep.  It  would  not  associate  with 
them  at  all,  perhaps  had  forgotten  sheep 
language  or  had  become  more  aristocratic; 
however,  it  seemed  so  miserable  that  the 
man  took  it  back  to  its  old  quarters.  The 


cows  rushed  up  to  meet  it,  and  each  one  in 
turn  licked  it  all  over. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  can  be  vouched 
for  as  authentic,  as  it  came  under  my  own 
observation.  Dick  was  an  intelligent  New- 
foundland dog.  He  was  so  honest  and 
trusty  that  his  master  cou'd  send  him  home 
with  a  basket  of  marketing,  even  when  it 
smelled  temptingly  of  fresh  meat.  But 
alas  I  like  some  good  people,  Dick  had  a 
weakness,  which  in  his  case  was  a  hatred 
of  cats.  Not  only  did  his  mistress  have  to 
part  with  hers  because  he  tormented  it  so, 
but  he  would  chase  every  strange  cat  off  the 
place  and  had  been  known  to  hide  behind  a 
tree  or  around  the  corner  of  the  house  and 
lie  in  wait  to  pounce  upon  one  to  give  it  a 
good  shaking  and  a  race  for  its  life. 

One  day  a  poor,  forlorn,  half-starved- 
looking  little  kitten  was  noticed  out  in  the 
garden.  It  appeared  too  weak  and  sick  to 
make  its  escape  from  Dick,  so  his  mistress 
hurried  out  to  drive  it  away  before  he  should 
see  it,  but  before  she  could  reach  the  spot 
he  was  there,  standing  at  a  short  distance 
wagging  his  tail  and  looking  with  evident 
CO  npassion  upon  the  poor  creature,  which 
crept  up  to  him  and  rubbed  against  his  legs 
as  if  asking  protection,  while  he  looked 
down  upon  her  in  a  very  patronizing  manner; 
then,  catching  his  mistress'  eye,  he  darted 
oflT  to  her,  then  back  again  to  the  kitten,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "Do  take  care  of  the  poor 
thing." 

It  was  taken  in,  warmed  and  fed,  with 
one  eye  upon  Dick  in  the  meantime,  but 
from  that  day,  though  he  did  not  cease  to 
make  war  upon  other  cats,  they  were  de- 
voted friends.  When  he  would  lie  down  by 
the  fire  Miss  Pussy  would  jump  up  on  him, 
scratch  his  long  silky  coat  until  she  made  a 
place  to  suit  her,  then  lie  and  purr  a  musical 
little  song  as  long  as  she  saw  fit,  or,  if  it 
suited  her  better,  to  cuddle  down  between 
his  paws,  he  would  keep  his  head  elevated 
in  a  very  uncomfortable  manner  for  fear  of 
disturbing  her.  He  had  learned  the  trick 
of  opening  the  door  into  the  hall,  and  kitiy 
had  only  to  scratch  to  effect  an  entrance. 
But  poor  pussy  was  doomed  to  meet  with 
another  misfortune  in  her  short  life. 

Early  one  morning  her  master  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  violent  scratching  at  the  hall 
door.  It  was  renewed  again  and  again, 
until  he  was  compelled  to  get  up  and  open 
it.  When  he  did  so,  he  saw  Dick  stretched 
out  at  full  length  near  the  front  door,  ap- 
parently sound  asleep. 

"  Dick,"  called  the  gentleman,  "  you  lazy 
fellow,  why  could  you  not  have  opened  the 
door  for  puss  ?" 

Dick  did  not  stir,  and  the  cat,  instead  of 
coming  in,  wal'iced  back  to  him  and  mewed 
piteously.  Suspecting  then  that  there  was 
something  wrong,  he  walked  up  to  him  and 
found  him  dead — no  doubt  had  been 
poisoned. 

After  thinking  of  all  these  things,  you  can- 
not but  believe  that  these  animals  all 
possessed  a  kind  of  reasoning-power  higher 
than  mere  instinct,  which  should  make  us 
careful  to  show  kindness  and  justice  to  all 
created  things,  for 

"The  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 


The  Thoughtful  Child  and  the  Spirits. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Dctane  Morley. 

The  child  stood  by  its  mother's  knee,  her 
work  laid  aside  for  the  time,  that  she  might 
the  better  answer  the  thoughtful  one  his 
many  questions. 

And  as  she  spoke,  now  telling  him  of  the 
night,  its  sable  wings  enfolding  the  earth; 
now  of  the  day,  its  rosy  mantle  glowing  like 
gold;  now  of  the  moon,  whose  soft  radiance 
lay  like  sheets  of  silver  upon  grassplot  and 
grove;  and  again  of  the  stars,  which  seemed 
like  so  many  eyes  blinking  from  the  face  of 
the  darkness;  ever  the  thoughtful  child 
would  answer:  "  Yes,  mama  !  yes,  mama !  " 
Never  was  there  anything  that  he  liked  bet- 
ter than  to  have  his  mother  lay  aside  her 
work  and  talk  to  him  about  the  thousand 
things  about  which  he  wished  so  much  to 
know.  Her  voice  was  his  sweetest  music, 
and  her  eyes,  mirroring  back  his  large  won- 
dering ones,  the  heaven  of  his  delight. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  child,  in- 
creasing in  age  and  thoughtfulness,  could 
not  bide  by  its  busy  mother's  knee,  but  went 
abroad,  not  far,  but  yet  abroad  to  the  little 
cup-like  dell  where  the  slender  pines  lifted 
their  shapely  spires  to  the  sky.  How  soft 
and  soothing  the  dark  green  foliage  was, 
and  how  golden  lay  the  sunshine  upon  the 
glade  just  out  from  the  shadows  of  the 
pines.  All  this  affected  the  thoughtful  one, 
and  his  wonder  increased. 

One  of  the  pines  stood  apart  from  all  the 
others,  and  as  the  child  lay  in  the  shadow, 
the  wind  rippling  his  curly  locks,  his  gaze 
fixed  upon  the  beautiful  tree,  it  became  as  a 


person  to  him,  and  he  grew  to  wonder  as  the 
days  passed  by  at  the  feeling  within  him 
which  responded  as  he  looked  upon  it. 
Then  the  question  arose  in  his  mind:  "Why 
doesn't  it  speak  to  me  as  mother  used  to.'  ' 
One  day  he  could  not  leave  the  tree,  not 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  its  form  ever  glassed 
in  his  vision,  while  a  voice  seemed  to  speak 
to  him,  either  from  the  lithe  branches  or  from 
the  slender  bole:  "I  am  the  Spirit  of  Graceful- 
ness, come  to  satisfy  a  longing  of  thy  nature; 
with  thee  I  am  willing  to  journey."  So, 
whithersoever  he  went,  the  Spirit  of  Grace- 
fulness went  with  him. 

His  steps  took  him  to  where  a  silvery 
brook,  coursing  its  way  from  the  mountains, 
fell  in  gentle  cascades,  the  mists  arising, 
gilded  by  the  sunbeams.  "Ah!"  he  ex- 
claimed with  delight,  falling  into  the  lush 
green  grasses  which  grew  by  its  brink,  as 
into  his  own  soft  bed  at  home,  "  what  have 
we  here?"  The  more  he  looked  at  it  the 
more  his  wonder  increased,  and  the  more  he 
longed  to  know  about  it.  So  fixed  became 
his  gaze  and  so  great  his  wonder  that,  when 
the  great  noon  sun  shot  its  shafts  through 
the  mists,  a  figure  arose  from  the  spray  to 
speak  to  him.  And,  as  if  at  his  mother's 
knee,  again  he  listened. 

"  Thoughtful  one,  I  am  the  Spirit  of 
Beauty,  ever  answering  to  a  desire  that  is 
within  thee.  If  it  is  thy  pleasure,  I  will 
journey  with  thee." 

Then,  too,  it  seemed  as  though  his 
mother's  voice  was  calling  him  and  he 
turned  to  go,  but  was  drawn  yet  to  linger 
by  the  soft-falling  waters.  Mother's  voice  ? 
No,  but  oh,  how  sweet  and  delightful !  Then 
these  words  came  to  h'm  from  the  cataract: 

"  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Music  answering  the 
desire  of  thy  spirit,  to  gladden  thy  life  with 
song.    Let  me,  too,  journey  with  thee." 

So,  with  the  spirits  of  Grace,  Beauty  and 
Music,  Thoughtful  continued  his  way. 
Faint  from  long  fasting,  he  came  upon  a  fire 
of  coals  between  two  rocks,  and  upon  a  shelf 
of  rock  the  flesh  of  a  young  kid.  Ah  !  "  he 
sighed,  "  if  only  my  mother  were  here,  she 
would  cook  and  I  would  eat."  That  did  not 
satisfy  his  hunger  but  rather  increased  it, 
until  a  voice  seemed  to  say: 

"  Lay  the  flesh  upon  the  fire,  cook  and 
eat." 

He  did  so,  and  the  voice  continued: 

"  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Usefulness;  take  me 
with  thee  upon  thy  journeyings,  and  I  will 
serve  thee  with  health  and  long  life." 

Then  the  child  continued  on  his  way,  and 
finding  a  bird  imprisoned  in  a  bough,  he 
hastened  to  release  it;  and  a  little  farther 
on,  finding  a  kid  fallen  upon  the  jagged 
rocks  and  bleating  from  its  pain,  he  com- 
forted and  caressed  it,  the  while  a  strange 
sensation  burned  within  him. 

"Ah!"  said  he  inquiringly  of  his  own 
breast,  "what  is  this?"  No  sooner  was  the 
wish  manifest  in  the  thought  than  a  voice, 
speaking  from  within,  said: 

"  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Love  !  my  home  is 
within  thee;  never  cast  me  out  and  thy  life 
shall  be  blessed." 

Then  the  thoughtful  child,  wholly  en- 
grossed by  it,  wept  tears  of  joy,  and  a  voice, 
seemingly  from  heaven,  said: 

"  The  Spirit  of  Usefulness,  of  Goodness, 
of  Beauty,  of  Music  and  of  Grace,  are  of 
God,  and  I  am  God." 

Then  the  thoughtful  child  looked  all 
abroad  to  see  the  face  of  the  whole  earth 
and  the  whole  heaven  bathed  in  glory. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  b  leavening  strtngth. —iMiesi  U. 
S.  Governmeut  Food  Report. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

El  Dorado. 

Grain-Growino  in  the  MonNTAiNS. — T.  G.  in 
El  Dorailo  Republican:     Now   that   the  first 
rains  of  the  season  are  coming  on  and  the  farm- 
ers of  this  State  are  everywhere  getting  ready  to 
sow  their  grain,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  in  regard  to  grain-raising  which 
may  be  of  service  to  some  persons  here  in  this 
mountain  district.    We  have  a  peculiar  climate 
in  this  county  which  is  in  some  respects  harder 
on  grain  than  it  would  be  were  it  either  warm- 
er or  colder.    In  the  valley  counties  of  this 
State  grain  grows  nearly  all  winter,  while  here 
it  is  kept  back  by  frost.    In  colder  climates  it 
grows  later  into  the  snmmer,  while  here  it  is 
checked  by  drouth,  so  that  the  period  of  growth 
is  shorter  here  for  grain  than  in  most  climates. 
Frost  is  harder  on  grain  here  than  in  places 
where  the  wintrrs  are  more  severe.    This,  at 
first  thought,  would  seem  unreasonable,  but  it 
is  easily  explained.    When  plowed  ground 
freezes,  the  top  rises  slightly  and  in  thawing 
settles  back.   The  frost  may  not  lift  it  but  a 
little,  but  it  alwavs  does  lift  it  some.   Now,  if 
the  weather  is  slightly  cold,  the  ground  will 
freeze  a  little  at  night  and  thaw  the  next  day, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  will  rise  and  fall  every 
day,  while  if  the  weather  were  severe  it  would 
frefze  up  and  stay  frozen  for  a  considerable 
time  and  would  only  rise  and  fall  once  or  twice 
during  the  entire  winter.  This  continual  lifting 
of  the  ground  breaks  off  the  roots  and  some- 
times even  pulls  up  the  grain.    It  weakens  the 
vitality  of  the  plant,  prevents  it  from  stooling 
and  keeps  it  back  to  late  into  spring.    This  dif- 
ficulty may  not  be  entirely  obviated,  hut  it  can 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented  by  sowing  ac- 
cl  mated  seed  instead  of  importing  so  much  of 
the  seed  from  the  valleys,  as  some  of  our  farm- 
ers here  do.    Why  it  is  that  acclimated  seed 
will  stand  the  frost  in  the  winter  better  than 
valley  seed.  I  do  not  know;  but  I  have  raised 
grain  here  for  a  good  many  years  and  I  am  ful- 
ly persuaded  that  seed  which  has  been  raised  in 
the  mountains  for  ten  years  or  more  will  pro- 
duce better  returns  every  time  under  the  same 
circumstances.    Th?  only  reason  that  I  can 
%iye  is  that  the  grain  gets  used  to  the  frost.  It 
•nay  not  show  any  more  top  during  the  freez- 
ing weather,  but  it  is  growing  root  and  will 
come  out  better  as  soon  as  it  warms  up.  Moun- 
tain seed  will  not  produce  any  taller  grain  than 
imported,  but  it  will  stool  at  least  one-third 
mo'e — that  is,  it  takes  one-third  more  valley 
seed  to  get  the  same  s'and.    A  piece  of  ground 
which  requires  three  sacks  of  thoroughly  accli- 
mated seed  (raised  here  for  not  less  than  ten 
years)  will  take  at  least  four  sacks  of  valley 
seed  to  produce  the  same  stand  and  the  crops 
would  be  nearly  equal  if  cut  for  hay,  but  if  the 
crop  is  threshed  the  mountain  seed  would  pro- 
duce belter  filled  heads  and  a  plumper  berry, 
which  would  materially  increase  the  yield. 

Kern. 

Packing  La  Corona  Raisins. — Bakersfield 
Californian:  E.  H.  Loveland  has  decided  to 
pack  the  raisins  from  La  Corona  vineyard  in 
town.  Mr.  Loveland  will  pack  about  12  car- 
loads from  La  Corona  vineyard,  and  has  al- 
ready shipped  two  carloads  Ea^t,  so  that  the 
production  from  this  young  vineyard,  now  in 
its  third  year,  shows  itself  to  be  very  handsome. 
The  raisins  are  of  the  very  finest  quality,  and 
are  certain  of  bringing  a  very  satisfactory  price 
in  the  market.  Mr.  Loveland  has  had  the 
same  experience  this  season  as  most  of  the 
raisingrowers  in  that  the  vines  gave  a  much 
larger  yield  than  his  expectations.  He  has 
been  obliged  to  order  f  )ur  carloads  more  of 
trays  than  he  first  calculated  upon.  The  work 
of  packing  will  commence  this  Tuesday  after- 
noon, Oct.  18th,  and  it  will  be  a  very  interest- 
ing place  to  visit  for  those  to  whom  raisin- 
making  is  a  new  industry. 

Mendocino. 

A  Model  Ranch. — Ukiah  Dispatch  and  Demo- 
crat: Mr.  Foster  has  made  his  ranch  the  model 
ranch  of  the  county.  Thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  improvements  have  been  put  on  the 
ranch  since  it  came  into  Mr.  Foster's  hands 
two  years  ago.  It  contains  the  best  dairy  in 
the  county,  and  the  barns  and  stables  are  the 
finest  by  all  odds  that  can  be  found  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  The  lessee,  Mr.  McDon- 
ald, has  200  horses  on  the  place.  Most  of  them 
are  of  the  finest  strains  of  trotting  stock,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  Electioneer,  Sidney, 
Guy  Wilkes.  Director  and  other  celebrated  trot- 
ting sires.  He  has  also  some  fine  Percheron 
stock.  A  band  of  his  colts  of  this  breed  took 
second  prize  at  the  Slate  Fair  at  Sacramento. 
They  are  perfect  gray  beauties.  On  the  ranch 
is  a  splendid  three-quarter-mile  track.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  large  stock  and  dairying  interests 
on  the  ranch,  the  fruit  business  is  also  receiving 
attention.  Many  acres  of  the  finest  young  or- 
chards iu  the  State  are  to  be  found  there. 

Nevada. 

Raisin-Makinq.  —  Grass  Valley  Telegraph: 
Cosier  &  Fisher,  who  have  a  farm,  orchard  and 
vineyard  in  the  southern  part  of  Grass  Valley 
township,  are  the  most  extensive  raisin  pro- 
ducers in  the  county,  so  far  as  we  know.  Tbey 
put  up  a  first-class  article  in  a  neat  and  proper 
manner.  At  present,  they  are  drying  their 
grapes  so  as  to  make  them  into  raisins,  and  the 
weather  is  not  at  all  favorable  just  now  for  that 
business;  but  they  will  have  a  good  lot  for 
market  in  spite  of  the  weather.  The  yellow- 
jackets  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  this  fall. 
The  insects  are  very  numerous  and  very  de- 
structive. They  will  get  on  a  bunch  of  grapes 
and  stay  there  until  killed  or  until  the  fruit  is 
entirely  eaten.  The  great  number  of  the 
jackets  and  their  very  great  hunger  make  a 
sign  of  a  severe  winter,  say  those  who  study 
sigos  of  the  weather. 


Sacramento. 

Hop  Notes. — Sacramento  News:   George  H. 
Menke  reports  having  seen  numerous  red  spi- 
ders on  the  short  vines  near  the  ground.  He 
believes  a  sharp  frost  would  do  away  with 
them.    Mr.  Menke  will  cut  his  vines  close  to 
the  ground  and  burn  them.    George  C.  Brewer 
has  raked  his  vines  to  the  hills  and  during  the 
short  north  winds  fired  them.     This,  possibly 
may  not  hurt  the  roots,  but  we  should  not  like 
to  risk  it.    The  chances  are  that  the  crown  of 
the  roots  will  be  injured.    George  Menke  will 
put  out  14  acres  more  of  roois  this  coming  sea- 
son, thus  increasing  his  yard  to  58  acres.  Daniel 
Flint  proposes  to  t^y  an  experiment  the  coming 
season.    He  has  just  thoroughly  Hooded  with 
city  sewage  a  four-acre  yard,  and  he  will  now 
sow  it  to  barley.    When  the  grain  has  made  a 
thrifty  growth  it  is  his  purpose  to  plow  it  under 
and  u  e  the  herbage  as  a  fertilizer.    Mr.  Flint's 
experiment  will  be  a  new  one  here,  though 
often  practiced  in  the  East  with  clover  and 
other  like  herbage.   The  trouble  which  Mr. 
Flint  will  encounter  is  that  his  crop  of  barley 
will  be  turned  under  so  late  that  it  will  not 
thoroughly  decompose  before  the  dry  weather 
sets  in.   If  this  should  be  the  case  the  barley, 
instead  of  a  fertilizer,  will  assist  in  drying  out 
the  land  and  obstruct  cultivation.    As  plowing 
cannot  reach  the  hills  there  will  be  an  extra 
expense  incurred  in  cleaning  the  barley  from 
the  hills.    However,  the  thing  is  worth  trying. 
F.  V.  Flint,  of  Flint  &  Co.,  hopdealers,  lately 
returned  from  a  trip  in  Sonoma  county.  He 
reports  a  very  fine  grade  of  hops  this  year  and 
the  industry  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
'■  One  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  Sonoma 
county,"  he  said,  "is  Mt,  Olivette,  situated 
about  eight  miles  northwest  of  Santa  Rosa,  on 
the  Donahue  system.     Here  are  the  homes  of 
T.  B.  Miller  and  S  W.  Purrington,  proprietors 
of  the  Miller  &  Purrington  hopyards.  They 
are  now  the  largest  hopgrowers  in  the  county, 
farming  60  acres  on  the  bottom  lands  of  Mark 
West  creek.    Their  dwelling  and  kilns  are  built 
on  a  high  elevation  overlooking  the  hopyard. 
Three  wooden  kilns  are  used  to  cure  the  hops 
and  accommodate  300  pickers.     White  labor  is 
very  plentiful.   They  were  compelled  to  turn 
hundreds  away.  They  came  in  all  sorts  of  con- 
veyances, and  camped  out  in  the  fields  or  along 
the  creek  until  the  job  was  done.   This  yard  ii- 
one  of  the  few  in  thissoction  having  trellis,  and 
it  has  met  with  sush  favor  that  a  great  many 
acres  will  be  sei  ap  the  coming  season."  These 
growers  htve  a  crop  of  !y50  bales  of  fine  golden 
hops  as  a  reward  for  their  efforts,  120  bales  of 
which  they  are  shipping  to  London  to  Knoakes, 
Son  &  Collard. 

San  Bernardino. 
The  Big  Canal.— Rodlands  The  Facts:  The 
canal  for  which  the  Bear  Valley  Co.  is  laying 
plans  will  have  a  capacity  of  15  000  inches,  and 
leads  from  Santa  Ana  canyon  to  the  Alessandro 
tract.  Some  half-dozen  surveys  have  been 
made,  and  the  company  now  has  the  various 
surveys  under  cons-ideration.  We  are  assured 
that  active  work  will  be  under  way  by  No- 
vember 1st  in  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
One  of  the  most  extensive  works  of  the  kind 
ever  undertaken  in  southern  California  will  be 
getting  the  water  out  of  the  Sinta  Ana  river 
through  tunnels  aggregating  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length.  The  company  is  not  yet  making 
public  their  plans  for  watering  Yncaipe  valley, 
if,  as  some  suppose,  that  will  be  one  object  of 
the  canal. 

San  DIbro. 

Apples  at  a  High  Altitude.— Cahuilla  Cor, 
San  Jacinto  Register:  Mr.  James  Hamilton's 
apples  are  now  ripe,  and,  Mr.  Editor,  our  alti- 
tude is  4000  feet  and  the  fruits  and  products  of 
the  soil  seem  to  have  a  flavor  that  is  superior 
to  that  raised  in  lower  altitudes.  Although 
farming  and  fruit-raising  in  Cahuilla  valley  is 
limited  on  account  of  hRd  roads  to  market,  we 
intend  to  improve  in  this  line  when  we  get  our 
road  completed. 

Cahuilla  Honby  Crop. — Register:  In  regard 
to  the  cul'ure  of  bees  in  the  Cahuilla  valley,  all 
who  have  them  give  an  encouraging  report, 
although  they  have  not  taken  out  much  honey 
this  season,  but  say  their  hives  are  full,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  honey  is  always  a  little 
dark  but  the  crop  is  sure. 

Sutter. 

Handling  Prunes.  — /^brraer  .•  The  last 
prunes  have  been  off  the  drying-ground  a  week 
or  more,  and  packing  and  shipping  is  now 
actively  going  on.  The  season  is  very  favor- 
able in  this  locality  for  curing  this  fruit,  and  a 
choice  article  has  been  packed.  The  principal 
prune-grower  of  the  county  is  R.  C,  Kells,  who, 
by  making  a  special  study  of  the  business,  has 
now  almost  every  convenience  required  in  a 
first-class  prune  orchard  for  picking,  drying, 
handling  and  packing  the  fruit.  The  last  sea- 
son he  erected  a  separate  building  from  his 
packing-house,  in  which  is  built  a  large  steam 
boiler  that  heats  huge  vats,  in  which  the 
prunes  are  dipped  before  placing  on  the  large 
drying-ground.  This  portion  of  the  system  is 
well  supplied  by  tin  dipping-baskets,  cranes, 
etc.,  which  greatly  facilitate  the  work.  Before 
another  season  he  intends  putting  in  an  eight- 
horse  power  engine,  which,  by  connecting 
shafting  with  the  packing-house,  will  operate 
the  graders,  elevators,  etc.  In  the  packing- 
house quite  a  force  is  busily  engaged  in  putting 
the  prunes  into  boxes  holding  20  pounds  each. 
The  fruit  had  been  carefully  graded  into  six 
separate  siz  s  by  the  new  Hamilton  grader  in 
use  at  the  house,  and  were  carefully  laid  in 
the  boxes  and  then  pressed,  the  inside  of  these 
boxes  being  papered.  Great  care  is  used  iu 
packing  and  boxing,  as  the  fruit  looks  much 
better  when  properly  handled.  Mr  Kells 
picked  from  20  acres  this  season  136,600  pounds 
of  green  prunes,  equal  to  about  40  tons  dried- 
besides  this,  he  has  purchased  and  handled 
over  seven  tons  from  outside  parties.  A  recent 
shipment  of  one  carload  lot  was  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  this  week  one  carload  will  go  to 
Colorado  and  another  to  Cincinnati.   It  pays 


to  grow  good  fruit,  and  in  drying  and  packing 
the  most  improved  conveniences  do  much  to 
lessen  the  expense  and  raise  the  grade. 

Fruit  Shipments — Yuba  City  Independent: 
On  Oct.  17th  R.  C.  Kells  shipped  a  caiload  of 
prunes  to  Chicago,  and  on  Wednesday  he  for- 
warded another  car  to  San  Jose.  On  the  same 
day  the  cannery  sent  two  cars  Eas';  Williams 
&  (3reen  a  carload  of  raisins  to  San  Francisco, 
en  route  to  Australia,  and  a  carload  of  ahnoncls 
left  for  Chicago  from  the  orchards  of  Kell", 
WalUin,  Cutts  and  Sterns.  Yesterday  17  ca  s 
loaded  with  canned  fruit  left  for  eastern  points. 
Further  shipments  will  follow  during  the  week. 
The  shipments  of  prunes  to  San  Jo>e  is  very  in- 
teresting in  that  the  Santa  Clara  valley  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  prune  county  in  the  State 

Sonoma. 

A  Model  Feuit  Orchard  at  Stony  Point. 
Petaluma  Courier:  An  experienced  and  scien- 
tific orchardist  was  out  inspecting  the  fruit  re- 
gion in  the  vicinity  of  Stony  Point  last  Mon- 
day, and  his  obsi'rvations  quite  thoroughly 
convinced  him  that  fruit-growing  in  that  sec- 
tion pays,  and  pays  well,  provided  the  fruit- 
growers pay  anything  like  reasonable  attention 
to  the  care  of  their  trees.  By  way  of  example, 
he  states  that  S.  B.  Woodworth's  apple  crop, 
for  which  he  is  now  getting  from  $1.25  to  $1.75 
a  box,  with  reasonable  certainty  of  a  handsome 
advance  before  the  winter  is  over,  will  y  eld  not 
less  than  4000  boxes  of  as  tine  fruit,  on  the 
average,  as  ever  was  marketed  anywhere.  Mr. 
Woodworth  has  800  Spitzenberg  trees  that  will 
yield  fuUv  2000  boxes  of  selected  apples.  But 
Charles  Woodworth  has  the  model  orchaid  and 
crop.  Not  counting  those  that  go  to  the  d'ier, 
his  whole  crop  will  amount  to  a  little  over  6000 
boxes.  From  300  trees — best  Spitzenbergs — the 
yield  is  3180  boxes.  These  trees  are  32  years 
old,  and  this  is  the  best  crop  they  have  ever 
borne.  From  150  of  his  best  Bellflower  trees, 
Mr.  Woodworth  will  market  160O  boxes  of 
apples. 

Grapes  at  Occidental. — Santa  Rosa  Dem- 
ocrat: F.  B.  Glynn  informs  us  that  the  traffic 
in  grapes  was  never  before  so  good  at  Occi- 
dental as  at  present.  The  vineyards  yielded 
more  than  an  average  in  quantity  and  the  qual- 
ity is  excellent.  Prices  have  ranged  from  $11  50 
to  $12  per  ton,  and  will  probably  go  higher 
under  the  existing  favorable  condition  of  the 
market.  Nelson  Drago,  Charlie  Nolan  and 
Garnier  &  Lancel  are  the  principal  buyers.  The 
latter  will  manufacture  about  400  tons  into 
wine  at  their  cellar  in  Occidental. 

Tulare. 

Irrigating  for  Grain.— Visalia  Delta  :  From 
the  Waukena  colony,  iu  this  county,  come 
good  reports  of  the  success  achieved  in  raising 
grain  by  means  of  irrigation.  Ons  farmer,  a 
part  only  of  whose  land  was  flooded,  harvested 
1190  sacks  of  barley  from  53  acres,  and  averaged 
12  sacks  an  acre  with  wheat.  Another  farmer 
irrigated  and  summerfallowed  50  acres,  planted 
it  to  wheat  and  threshed  1008  sacks.  The  com- 
pany which  owns  the  colony  land  planted  1500 
acres  last  winter.  Of  this  only  1000  acres  was 
supplied  with  water,  but  notwithstanding  this 
there  were  harvested  24,000  sacks  of  grain. 
What  these  results  mean  may  be  better  under- 
stood from  the  fact  that  adjacent  lands  not  irri- 
gated yielded  only  two  to  lour  sacks  to  the 
acre,  and  much  of  it  scarcely  paid  the  cost  of 
harvesting. 

Ventura. 

SiMi  Fbuit  Notes —Cor.  Ventura  F^ee  Press: 
La=t  year  18-months-old  Muscat  grapes  from 
cuttings,  on  C.  P.  Warren's  place,  yielded  1200 
pounds  of  grapes.  This  year  this  tract,  seven 
acres,  has  yielded  six  tons  of  grapes.  Tne 
grapes  have  matured  nicely  and  are  now  being 
turned  into  an  excellent  quality  of  raisins.  He 
has  a  fine  yield  of  silver-skin  onions,  being 
sound  and  plump.  He  will  this  year  plant  700 
prune  trees  on  plum  stock,  800  apricots  on 
peach  stock,  300  Winter  Nelis  pears  and  GOO 
budded  apricots.  Mr.  Warren  has  a  fair  yield 
of  white  corn,  good  yield  of  beets,  melons  and 
pumpkins,  having  had  a  good  crop  of  hay. 
Here  is  an  important  point — all  the  above 
were  cultivated  without  irrigation. 

OREGON. 

The  Creamery  Ahead. — Coquille  City  Her- 
ald: At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Coquille  Creamery  Co.,  it  was  found 
that,  after  all  the  loss  occasioned  by  paying 
too  high  a  price  for  milk  early  in  the  "sea- 
son and  the  too  great  expense  incurred  for 
running  and  the  transportation  of  milk,  the 
company  is  now  ahead,  financially,  on  the 
present  season's  run,  with  bright  prospects  in 
view,  and  the  secretary  has  been  authorized 
to  draw  orders  on  Oct.  15ih  for  all  bills  due. 
The  price  of  milk  has  been  raised  to  $1  per 
100  pounds  at  all  river  landings,  the  com- 
pany to  do  the  delivering  as  formerly,  extra, 
making  the  milk  cost  the  company,  at  the 
creamery,  $1.15  per  100  pounds,  which  must 
prove  very  satisfactory  to  those  having  milk 
to  dispose  of.  We  hear  the  early  rumors  of 
similar  plants  down  the  coast,  below  Bandon, 
at  Myrtle  Point  and  at  Gravel  Ford.  We 
say,  let  them  come.  Our  climate  and  section 
are  specially  adapted  for  this  industry,  ex- 
celling any  we  know  of.  We  are  informed 
by  the  secretary  that  the  price  of  butter  has 
steadily  increased  from  19  cents  at  the  first 
shipments,  until  it  has  now.  reached  374  in 
San  Francisco. 

Hops  and  Prices  in  Josephine  Co.— Grants 
Pass  Courier:  J.  P.  Ranzau  has  been  deliv- 
ering 10,000  pounds  of  hops  at  the  warehouse 
in  this  city.  He  had  sold  this  much  of  his 
product  on  contract  at  14  cents.  He  has 
several  thousand  pounds  yet,  which  he  can 
dispose  of  at  the  top  of  the  market  at  his 
pleasure.  Buyers  are  offering  20  cents  in 
Grants  Pass  at  present.  Hop-raisers  think 
that  hops  can  be  raised,  picked,  dried  and 
baled  in  this  county  at  eight  cents  a  pound, 
and  ao  present  prices  are  fairly  remunerative. 


GORHAM 

SEEDERS  and 

CULTIVATORS, 


6  to  14  foot, 
II  to  26  shovels. 

With  or  without 
Cultivator. 

Cultivator  can  be 
Raised  in  sections. 
No  heavy  lift. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO. 


REDUCED  PRICES 


ON 


GEM  SEEDERS 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 


Our  Gem  Seeders 
Have  the  Celebrated 

ARMSTRONG 

PHTENT  FORCE  FEED. 

Without  this  Force  Feed 

They  will  not  sow  Barley 

Satisfactorily. 

Look  out  for  Imitations. 

We  are  selling  lower  than  ever. 


WRITE   us  FOR  PRICES. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO. 


October  2D,  1892. 
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Jeeil?,  Wapls,  ttc. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CBAWFOHD. 

The  Best  Peach  Know  i  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonabls  prices  to  dealers  aDd  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  TsoaTille, 
A.  T,  FOSTBR,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Tlsalia. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1868) 

 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 

Also,  a  jceneral  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Nectaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  in  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PEPPER, 

Petaiuma,  Cal. 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  sell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  250  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings,  60  acres  in  orchar«i,  and  a  large  Nursery 
stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  on  the  business.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  fuitber  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 

(Successor  to  Lcthkr  Boebank.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINK 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

tS"  New  price  list  free  on  application. 


APPI  FTREES 

for  Nurserymen,  dealers,  or  coiumercial  planters, 

in  car  loads  or  box  lots. 
See  our  prices  before  buying.  They  are  very  low 

PnnTGRAFTS 

Apple  Graftn  at  $3.50  per  thousand. 
Prune  Grafts  (on  Mariana  stocks)  at  S9  per  m. 
Pear  Grafts  at  <il8.00  perm.  a'J'  h 

All  arst  class  and  best  of  material  used,  f.  o.  b 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

No.  1,  graded  3-16th,  and  all  up  at-gi'l.lO  per  m- 
and  Pear  Stocks,  same  grade,  at  !$7..50  per  m  f  o  b. 
Free  of  disesise.  We  are  strictly  wholesalers  and 
grow  nothing  but  the  above  stock.  Our  trade  has 
grown  to  immense  jiroportions  (second  to  none) 
through  the  merits  of  our  goods. 

Send  for  samples.   For  full  particulars,  address 
H.C.GRAVES  &  SONS,  L,ec'« Summit,  Mo. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TREES. 

Growers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  JNSECT  PESTS  OR  IRRIGATION. 

Please  Send  tor  Catalogue. 

HULBERT     BROS.,  Proprietors, 

Bll  Third  kt..  Santa  Boa*. 


COLD  SPRINGS  NURSERY. 


I  have  a  fine  lot  of  APPLE  TREES  for  sale. 

I  will  guarantee  every  tree  true  to  lable  and  free  from 
insect  pests. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  M.  HARRIS, 

Grant  Springs,  Mariposa  County,  Cal. 


HEADaUARTEBS 

For  Kare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

RKA80NKK  BROS 
Oneoo,  Fla. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


BIPKNS  lUniEDIATELY  AFIER  THE  AI.EXANDEB  (White  Cling),  which  Is  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rou  d,  of  m  dium  size,  VERY  HIGHLY  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweft. 

THIS  PKACH  HAS  BKEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPEU  EAST  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  an.i 
Is  no  new.  nntried  Tariety. 

Tree  healthy,  stiong  grower,  and  heavy  hearer,  never  having  misfed  a  crop. 
A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stook  is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  CAL. 

Tuhre  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


KRXJIT  TREES! 


•  I.  X.  L.,  OOMMBROIAL 
■    AND  NB  PLUS  UL.TKA. 


EARLY  CBAWFOHD,  FOSTER 
MOla  AND  OBANQB  CLING 


JNTOH  X'Xl.TT^I'IESfil  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 

I3.A.HTXjDE3TT    FX:.^XU9,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    CF    FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-421    SAN»«OME    STREET.    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TREE  YARD  SACRAMENTO. 

CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO., 

VAN  QELDER  &  WYLIE,  Props. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR   SEASON  OF    1892   AND  1893. 
-A.LSO   K,OOTEr>   "^USTES,   FIO-S,  ETC. 

NURSERIES   LOCATED  AT  ACAMPO  ON   STOCKTON   B.  R. 

OFFICE   IN   SaCBAMENTO   FROM   DECEMBER   TO  APRIL. 


Address  CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO.,  Acampo  or  Sacramento. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Alio  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Koses  and  Carnatioiis. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


O.  F.  LOOP  &  SON,  Pomona.  OaL 

VARIETIES  FOR  OIL— Razza,  Grossala,  Rospaltna,  Bellmonte,  Ollvastra,  Leccino, 
Plengente,  Morinello,  Uvatla,  Corregiola,  Infrantola,  Rubra,  Atrovlalacea,  True 
Ploholine. 

VARIETIES  FOR  PIOKLINO— Regalls,  Grossaia,  Hlspanla,  Santa  Catarlna,  St. 
Agostlno,  Ascolana  (White  olive  of  Ascoli). 

FBICE,  50  Cts.  Each,  $10  per  100,  $350  per  $1000;  Ascolana.  $1  each. 

Terms  of  sale.  Cash  on  delivery  at  the  railroad  station.  Time  for  traosplantingr,  Januar;  and  February.  Trees 
ottered  for  sale  are  two  years  old,  propagated  from  imported  stocks. 


ALMOI^D  TREEB. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.     All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 


Davisville  Nurseries, 


Davisville,  OaL 


MYROBOLAN  SEED. 

FRE9H  SEED  READY  IN  OCTOBER 

PEAR    AND    APPLE  8EEDS 

FOB  E%BLY  FALL  I'LANTIMO. 

Headquarters  for  all  Sorts  of 

FRUIT  SEEDS  AND  STOCKS 

FULL  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Phila. 


ORANGE  CULTUBE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parte  of  the  State, 
a  hook  glvlDg  the  results  of  experience  Id  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  Imgestpur- 
sueH  will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  m  California"  "as  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practioal 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  IS  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, bc«*  varieties,  etc. 

The  book  U  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy,  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DBWE7  PUB- 
LISHINO  CO.,  Publishers  "  P»clfic  Rural  Press,"  220 
Uarket  St ,  San  Francisco. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABUSHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot,  M.  J.  CROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Courthouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COAfES,   Napa,  Cal. 


TREES 

FOR    PLANTING  SEASON.  189293. 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  in   large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Deciduous  Fruits. 

All  our  stock  is  grown  without  irrigation  and  is  guar- 
anteed Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE. 


San  Roioi  Valley  Mmj. 


Daiville,  Cal. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  and  PLANTERS 

In  California  and  Arizona. 

300,000  Poinolo  (or  Graps  Frail) 

SEEDLING  NURSERY  STOCK. 

ALSO  100,000  SOUR  ORANGE  STOCK. 

Will  be  offered  at  very  reasonable  prices  for  next  60  days 
by  the  grower, 

S.  M.  STETKNS. 

LAKELAND  FLORIDA 

Or  O.  B.  HEWITT, 

PASSADENA  CALIFORNIA 

Pr<  priPtor  of  Southern  California  Nurseries. 


OLIVE^REES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  PlQm.  Oberry,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oranite,  Lemon,  Lime,  Oltve,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees,  Sbade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  f  jr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue.  Marysville.  Cal. 


BL0<)»IIN<3T01M  (PnO:NIX)  NUKSICKY. 

600  ACRES,     13  GREENHOUSES. 

D     I?  [■  F"  5H  Catalogue 

I     I   mlHkB%#      M.iilrd  Free. 

aiPLANTS 

We  offer  a  lar^e  and  Huh  etock  of  every  d»Kcriptiou  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings  and 

Forest  Tree  Seedlingsn 
Established  1852. 

Ph(£nix  Nursery  Company, 

SMMuon  toHlUNEY  TITTLK  &  CU.,  IILOUSINUTUN,  ILU 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  i>»le  In  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON,  Potalnma, Oal. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc.,  Continued  on 
Page  371. 
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^ATROJ^S  Of  J^USBAJ^DF^Y. 


The  Work  of  the  Grange. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  Grange 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant chapters  in  the  whole  history  of 
agricultural  industry.  Previous  to  its  in- 
ception, the  opportunities  for  educational 
and  social  advantages  among  farmers  was 
very  limited,  and  although  that  class  of  our 
people  exceeded  in  numbers  all  other  in- 
dustrial classes  combined,  its  influence  was 
scarcely  felt  in  the  community  or  in  our 
halls  of  legislation,  either  State  or  national. 
But  during  the  27  years  of  its  existence  it 
has  wrought,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
greater  change  in  the  condition  of  those  in 
whose  interest  it  has  labored  than  has  ever 
been  eflfected  through  the  efforts  of  any  other 
organization  in  the  land  during  a  century. 
To-day  the  farmer  and  his  family  stand  on 
an  equal  footing,  socially  and  politically, 
with  the  people  of  any  other  industrial  class. 

THE  GRANGE  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

As  an  organization,  the  Grange  has  many 
purposes,  as  many,  indeed,  as  are  the  needs 
of  those  in  whose  interest  it  has  been  es- 
tablished, and  one  of  its  chief  purposes  is  to 
elevate  the  educational  and  social  standing 
of  the  farming  community,  and  to  place 
before  its  members  opportunities  by  which 
that  end  may  be  most  readily  reached. 
What  it  has  done  in  that  direction  is  patent 
to  all  who  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  This 
work  has  been  mainly  accomplished  through 
the  frequent  meeting  together  of  the  men 
and  women  who  compose  the  Grange  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  each  other,  of  comparing  notes  and  ex- 
periences, and  through  the  reading,  think- 
ing and  action  which  such  association 
naturally  induces.  It  is  in  such  meetings 
that  members  have  the  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing and  receiving  instruction  and  of 
frequently  receiving  inspiration  from  those 
whose  abilities  and  training  have  more  espe- 
cially fitted  them  for  giving  instruction.  No 
other  organization  has  more  earnest  or  more 
level-headed  men  as  leaders,  and  its  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  progressive  portion  of  the  farming  com- 
munities. 

IN  POLITICS 

The  Grange  is  in  no  wise  a  partisan  organi 
zUion.  Its  members  are  perfectly  free  to  act 
with  the  party  of  their  preference.  Ques- 
tions of  political  economy,  however,  are 
freely  discussed  in  its  meetings,  but  never 
from  a  partisan  standpoint.  All  such  dis- 
cussions are  conducted  in  the  way  of  prac- 
tical education  as  to  the  needs,  rights  and 
duties  of  American  citizens,  and  with 
special  reference  as  to  what  measures  are 
most  conducive  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  farming  community.  In  this  direction 
much  has  been  accomplished  and  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  work  not  yet 
fully  accomplished. 

In  reference  to  what  the  Grange  has  ac- 
complished it  may  be  remarked  that  it 
opened  and  exerted  a  large  influence  in  the 
discussion  which  finally  led  to  the  elevation 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  to  its  proper 
level  and  making  its  head  a  full  cabinet 
officer. 

It  was  also  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Grange  that  the  interstate  commerce 
law  was  passed,  which  has  brought  much 
relief  to  the  farming  community  in  several 
States.  It  has  failed  to  accomplish  any 
material  benefit  in  California,  for  reasons 
which  are  well  known. 

The  Grange  was  largely  instrumental  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  antitrust  law  by 
the  last  Congress,  and  is  now  supplementing 
that  work  in  its  efforts  to  secure  legislation 
which  will  put  a  stop  to  dealing  in  futures, 
which  consists  chiefly  in  gambling  on  the 
products  of  the  farm,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  producer. 

It  has  ever  been  a  consistent  advocate 
for  the  purification  of  the  ballot  box,  and  to 
that  end  was  among  the  earliest  to  advocate 
the  introduction  of  the  Australian  ballot 
system,  and  it  is  largely,  if  not  mainly, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  several  State 
Granges  that  the  Australian  system  is  now 
in  operation  in  no  less  than  26  Stales. 

The  passage  of  the  national  oleomargar- 
ine law  was  mainly  accomplished  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Grange. 

Among  other  measures  of  political  reform 
in  the  interests  of  good  and  equal  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  Grange  is  taking  an  ac- 
tive interest  may  be  mentioned — a  graduated 
income  tax;  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  and  the  President  by  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people;  a  Gjvernment  postal  tele- 
graph and  telephone  system,  and  a  free  ru- 


ral mail  delivery.  It  is  also  doing  much  in 
the  way  of  introducing  business  cooperation, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  mutual  fire  and 
life  insurance  companies. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  GRANGE. 
According  to  recent  statement  of  Morti- 
mer Whitehead,  the  lecturer  of  the  National 
Grange,  taking  the  Grange  at  large  through 
the  country,  it  was  never  before  in  so  flour- 
ishing a  condition  as  now,  and  never  better 
equipped  to  accomplish  iis  highest  object — 
the  education  and  elevation  of  the  American 
(armer.  During  its  existence,  over  27,000 
charters  have  been  issued  to  subordinate 
(iranges,  which  have  reached  every  State  in 
the  Union.  During  the  past  year  new 
Granges  have  been  established  in  23  differ- 
ent States,  showing  that  its  progress  is  uni- 
versal throughout  the  country.  The  State 
of  New  York  has  organ'zjd  107  new  Granges 
during  the  past  12  months.  Pennsylvania 
has  gained  6000  new  members.  Over  1000 
delegates  and  visiting  members  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  last  National  Grange  at 
Springfield,  Ohio.  That  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  sessions  the  organization  has 
ever  held.  The  Grange  may  now  be  claimed 
as 

A   PERMANENT  INSTITUTION. 

Of  the  country.  It  has  already  in  contem- 
plation the  building,  at  an  early  date,  of  a 
Grange  Temple,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
the  headquarters  of  the  National  Grange. 
The  principles  of  the  Grange  have  been 
thoroughly  tried,  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  command  the  respect  of  all  good  men 
and  women  everywhere.  They  are  ever 
found  on  the  side  of  justice,  eqiiality,  educa- 
tion, temperance  and  morality.  They  take 
hold  of  everything  that  goes  to  build  up  a 
great,  good  and  powerful  people. 


The  Agricultural  Chatauqua. 


Suggestive    Topic  for 
Discussion. 


Grange 


Upan  reading  the  editorial  in  last  week's 
Rural  we  were  all  surprised  that  the  idea 
of  adopting  the  Chatauqua  plan  to  agricul- 
tural studies  had  not  been  put  in  practice 
long  since.  It  has  done  more  than  any  oth- 
er movement  to  build  a  bridge  between 
science  and  practice  and  bring  the  univer- 
sity to  the  home  of  such  as  cannot  leave 
home  for  the  university. 

In  this  way  it  has  extended  the  empire  of 
letters  and  multiplied  the  numbers  of  well 
informed  people  in  America. 

In  no  department  of  learning  does  it  offer 
such  advantages  as  can  be  secured  to  far- 
mers by  a  concerted  and  thorough  effort  to 
systematize  existing  means  of  information  in 
a  way  that  we  may  acquire  a  solid  foundation 
for  such  a  knowledge  of  agricultural  matters 
that  we  may  classify,  retain  and  apply  what 
we  learn.  We  enter  a  carpenter  shop  well 
stocked  with  tools  and  undertake  to  do  a  job 
of  work.  We  know  how  to  use  a  few  of  the 
tools  and  have  a  general  idea  of  what 
wanted  but  spend  time,  material  and  temper 
in  securing  a  result  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  trained  mechanic  takes  the  same 
tools  and  material  and  makes  no  false  mo- 
tion until  a  good  job  is  done. 

Now  you  have  noticed  the  same  difference 
between  people  who  take  up  a  book  or  paper 
or  listen  to  an  address.  One  catches  no 
idea,  another  a  vague  one  that  he  cannot  ap- 
ply, while  a  third  can  reproduce  the  thought 
or  put  it  in  practice.  The  capacity  to  use 
the  experience  of  of  others  as  the  trained 
mechanic  uses  tools  is  what  we  want  the  Ag- 
ricultural Chatauqua  to  give  to  us  and  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be  the  farmers  a 
few  years  hence.  Teach  them  the  use  of  in- 
tellectual tools  and  thereby  make  the  infor- 
mation available  for  practical  use  that  is 
now  afloat  about  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  average  farmer's  power  of  practical  ap- 
plication as  though  printed  in  a  foreign 
tongue. 

One  of  our  successful  fruitgrowers  was 
telling  of  a  brother  in  Texas  who  had  some 
fine  peach  land  and  thought  he  would  start  a 
large  orchard.  He  was  given  a  careful  out- 
line of  tne  methods  that  secure  the  best  suc- 
cess in  all  California  and  applied  with  "Cal- 
ifornia Fruits"  and  all  other  of  the  latest 
works  on  practical  fruit  culture. 

After  several  years  our  friend  revisited 
Texas  and  reported  that  his  brother  had  the 
most  horrible  orchard  that  you  ever  saw. 
He  had  hardly  acquired  a  single  correct  idea 
from  all  his  reading  or  advice.  The  lesson 
was,  that  a  book  is  of  little  use  to  one  who 
does  not  know  the  use  of  books. 

As  last  week  s  editorial  implies,  this  is  one 
of  the  things  that  the  paper  cannot  attempt 
to  do;  viz— undertake  systematic  training  in 
the  power  of  assimilating  knowledge.  We 


can  supply  the  troops  with  ammunition  but 
somebody  else  must  act  as  drill  sergeant. 

Any  student  of  the  causes  of  agricultural 
progress  will  recognize  that  the  most  hope- 
ful place  to  begin  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  the 
farmer's  brain.  In  enriching  your  orchard 
you  use  materials  calculated  to  add  such 
vigor  to  the  tree  as  to  produce  the  largest 
crop  of  fine  fruit.  You  work  toward  the 
dollar.  Just  so  with  this  plan  of  improve- 
ment let  It  be  with  the  view  of  extending  and 
systematizing  knowledge  of  farm  affairs  rather 
than  to  make  us  more  like  lawyers  or  poets. 

The  Grange  is  the  place  to  discuss  this 
and  to  devise  plans  for  carrying  out  the 
work,  remembering  that  the  community  will 
do  for  the  Grange  in  exact  proportion  to 
what  the  Grange  does  for  the  community. 

If  you  will  read  and  discuss  these  articles 
before  your  Grange,  and  report  your  discus- 
sion, thus  indicating  a  popular  demand,  we 
will  do  all  that  the  paper  can  to  further  the 
movement,  and  think  that  it  can  find  sub- 
stantial aid  and  direction  from  both  of  our 
universities.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  free 
information  to  be  had,  and  many  ways  of 
getting  cheap  and  valuable  books  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  such  as  have 
been  teachers  or  successful  farmers  in  the 
Grange. 

Almost  every  one  who  thinks  carefully 
along  this  line  will  have  some  useful  sug- 
gestion. Come  let  us  put  in  the  evenings  of 
this  winter  to  better  advantage  than  we  have 
ever  done  before.  We  will  sit  up  nights 
and  study  with  you  if  we  can  only  feel  that 
there  is  a  good  class  of  earnest  workers, 
enthusiastic  in  their  desire  to  learn. 

We  are  starting  in  to  hoe  a  very  long  row 
with  the  hope  that  a  favorable  season  may 
produce  the  best  crop  that  farms  ever  raise, 
and  the  one  most  productive  of  paying  re- 
sults—practical ideas. 

Our  encouragement  to  effort  along  this 
line  and  our  success  in  securing  cooperation 
from  the  universities  or  other  sources  will 
depend  largely  on  the  demand  for  such 
work,  as  indicated  by  replies  received  to 
these  communications.  Now,  if  any  indi- 
vidual or  any  Grange  has  any  word  of  sug- 
gestion or  encouragement,  let  it  be  con 
sidered  a  duty,  to  self  and  to  the  cause  of 
progress  toward  a  brighter  future  for  toilers, 
to  write  at  once  and  let  us  know  if  we  are  in 
a  line  that  will  secure  cooperation. 


The  National  Grange. 

The  26th  annual  session  of  the  National 
Grange  will  be  held  at  Concord,  N.  H 
opening  on  Wednesday,  November  i6tb, 
and  continuing  ten  days.  From  the  activity 
and  enthusiasm  manifested  among  Patrons 
everywhere,  and  particularly  among  the 
60,000  in  New  England,  it  is  expected  that 
the  coming  session  will  eclipse  all  of  its  pre- 
decessors in  both  numbers  and  interest.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  the  attendance 
will  reach  fully  2000.  An  interesting  pro- 
gram has  been  arranged,  which  embraces 
excursions  to  the  White  Mountains  and 
other  points  of  interest  in  the  more  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Concord. 

The  Sunday  which  will  intervene  will  be 
devoted  K)  memorial  services  in  memory  of 
members  who  have  deceased  during  the 
year. 

Subjects  of  great  importance  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country  will  come 
before  the  session  for  discussion  and  action. 
The  business  sessions  of  the  National 
Grange  are  always  held  in  the  fourth  degree, 
so  as  to  admit  a  general  attendance  of  all 
Patrons. 

From  San  Jose  Grange. 

"  Granger,"  writing  us  from  San  Jose,  re- 
ports that  San  Jose  Grange  joined  in  the 
Columbus  Day  celebration,  with  a  fioat 
which  was  perhaps  the  most  unique  and  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  day.  It  was  filled 
with  fruits,  flowers  and  grains  and  contained 
the  three  goddesses — Ceres,  personated  by 
Miss  Hattie  B.  Wells;  Pomona,  represented 
by  Miss  Lizzie  Webb,  and  Flora,  represented 
by  Miss  Nellie  Gefferds. 

Our  correspondent  further  says:  "We 
would  like  to  know  if  any  other  Granges 
took  part  in  the  Columbus  Day  celebration, 
and  if  they  prepared  floats.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Grange  we  bsgan  the  discus- 
sion of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
constitution  and  will  continue  the  same  until 
we  have  completed  the  list.  Of  the  local 
committees  appointed  to  arrange  for  the 
fruitgrowers,  nearly  all  were  members  of 
the  San  Jose  Grange,  and  it  is  evident  that 
our  Grange  is  wideawake  and  ready  to  help 
in  all  good  work.  We  hope  that  Grangers 
from  other  sections  will  visit  the  convention 
next  month,  as  the  meeting  will  be  both 
profitable  and  instructive.  The  visitors  will 
be  received  by  the  Grangers  who  compose 
the  reception  committee." 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dkwiv,  Secretary  SUte  OraoKe  of  CkliforoU. 

FOR  ANOTHER    YEAR'S  WORK. 

N  ow  that  the  Annual  Session  of  the  State  Grange 
is  past,  the  next  thing  in  order  is  for  each  Patron  to 
begin  work  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  uniting  with 
others  make  the  coming  season  more  productive  of 
l)enefits  to  the  Order  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
The  harmonious  session  proved  that  the  Grange  is 
in  good  working  order.  It  is  financially  strong, 
and  the  opportunity  for  a  good  year's  work,  if  all 
do  their  duty,  is  one  of  the  best  ever  known. 

Let  individual  Patrons  study  what  best  to  do  to 
double  the  membership  and  strengthen  the  useful- 
ness of  their  own  Grange;  then  let  each  Grange  in 
turn  plan  for  a  general  advance  movement  through, 
out  the  jurisdiction.  Study  up  some  new  methods 
of  creaimg  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Order  and  at- 
tract the  attention  and  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Grange  families  who  have 
not  yet  joined  the  circle;  also  to  bring  other  farmers 
and  their  families  within  our  gates.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  invite  correspondence.  Talk  the  matter  up 
m  your  families,  in  your  subordinate  and  Pomona 
Granges.  L^t  the  coming  year  be  one  of  earnest- 
ness, activity,  thorough  work  and  a  good  harvest 

National  Grange.— We  have  received  from 
M.  ].  Bichclder,  Master  of  the  State  Grange  of 
New  Hampshire,  a  supply  of  blank  applications  for 
membership  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees,  the 
former  to  l>e  conferred  at  White's  Opera  House, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  Thursday  evening,  Nov.  i7ih, 
and  p.  M.  on  the  i8lh,  and  the  seventh  degree 
( Priests  of  Demeter)  on  the  evening  of  the  i8tb. 
From  appearances,  ample  preparations  are  being 
made  by  New  Hampshire  Patrons  to  make  the  ses- 
sion a  pleasant  one  to  their  visiiors  from  abroad. 
One  thing  is  certain,  attendants  will  not  need  their 
summer  clothing,  as  the  almanac  says  "about  these 
days  "  at  Concord. 

RECENT  STATE  GRANGE  SESSION. 

The  State  Grange  resolved  to  oppose  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  increase  the  salary  of  lieu. 
tenant-governor  to  $4000  per  annum. 

Important  Record. — The  following  resolution 
offered  by  J.  H.  McKune  of  Sacramento  Grange 
was  adopted  by  the  State  Grange: 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  of  this 
Grange  be  and  is  hereby  authorized,  in  its  discretion, 
to  employ  a  competent  person  to  remain  at  the 
Capitol  of  the  State  during  the  session  of  the  next 
legi'^lature,  whose  duty  shall  be:  i.  To  take  charge 
of  the  legislation  recommended  by  the  Grange  and 
secure  an  introduction  of  the  proper  bills.  2.  To 
keep  a  registry  of  all  legislators  and  the  action  oi 
each  on  the  several  measures  introduced  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Grange.  3.  To  make  a  full  report 
of  such  matters  to  the  executive  committee. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  data  procured  from  such  re- 
port and  other  sources  l)e  preserved  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  future  use  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. 

The  following  report  adopted  by  the  .State 
Grange,  referring  to  one  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  be  voted  upon  Nov.  8tb,  will 
tie  read  with  interest: 

Your  committee  on  good  of  the  Order,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  proposed  refunding  of  the  txinded 
indebtedness  of  the  State,  tieg  leave  to  report  that 
they  have  duly  considered  the  same  and  respectfully 
report  the  following: 

In  view  ot  the  law  prohibiting  the  investment  of 
the  funds  of  the  university  at  a  less  rate  than  five 
per  cent,  and  the  other  fact  that  the  remainder  of 
the  indebtedness  is  to  State  institutions,  except 
$251,000,  we  recommend  that  it  be  declared  the 
sense  of  this  State  Grange  that  said  $251,000  t>e 
paid  out  of  the  surplus  funds  in  the  treasury,  and  if 
the  remainder  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  be  re- 
funded, the  State  take  them  at  their  present  rate  of 
interest. 

The  speaking  and  music  at  the  memorial  exer- 
cises, according  to  the  program  arranged  by  the 
committee,  were  very  good  and  appropriate.  Yet 
some  sadly  missed  the  touching  volunteer  ofTtirings 
often  given  at  our  memorial  exercises.  We  also 
believe  many  fe't  that  memorial  exercises  sand- 
wiched ID  t)etweeD  business  appointments  come  far 
from  t)eing  as  impressive  as  when  held  in  quiet  even- 
ing session,  as  has  generally  been  the  rule  hereto- 
fore. The  exercises  occurred  in  the  following  order: 
r.  Solo  by  Miss  Roxie  Dennis;  2.  Address  by 
Bro.  I.  C.  Steele  in  memory  of  Bro.  W.  M.  Ireland; 
3.  Address  by  Sister  W.  L.  Overhiser  in  memory 
of  Sister  N.  E.  A'ling;  4.  Music  Quartette  5.  Ad- 
dress by  Bro.  Amos  Adams  in  memory  of  Bro.  T. 
T.  Hooper;  6.  Address  by  E.  Greer  in  memory  of 
Bro.  H.  Davenport;  7.  Solo,  "Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee,"  by  Miss  Gussie  Wilcox;  8.  Address  by  A. 
D.  Logan  in  memory  of  Sister  P.  Peterson;  9.  Ad- 
dress by  Bro.  E.  C.  Shoemaker  in  memory  of  Sister 
A.  J.  Woods;  10.  Address  by  Sister  Mary  Mer- 
rill in  memory  of  Sister  Jas.  Perrott;  11.  Music  by 
the  Grange. 
Addresses  were  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
The  entertainment  by  San  Jose  Grange  was 
throughout  superior  and  won  universal  praise  from 
both  members  and  visitors,  who  will  long  remember 
pleasantly  the  "  Garden  City"  and  the  Twentieth 
Annual  Session  of  the  State  Grange. 

One  hundred  dollars  was  paid  by  the  State 
Grange  to  Sin  Jose  Grange  toward  the  rent  of  ball 
and  other  annual  expenses. 

The  Pomona  Feasi  was  unsurpassed  in  variety, 
decorations  and  presentation.  The  tables  were 
entirely  supplied,  this  year,  by  the  local  Grange. 

Independent  Grange  recently  received  its 
charier  No.  302.  We  hope  the  Grange,  like  its 
name,  will  prove  one  of  the  l)est  in  the  circle.  Elk 
Grove  also  received  a  duplicate  charter  for  the  one 
burned. 

executive  committee  meeting. 
Brother  McConnell  was  absent  in  Oregon  and  the 
regular  annual  session  of  the  executive  committee, 
usually  convened  on  Monday  preceding  the  State 
Grange  meeting,  was  only  held  informally.  Several 
consultations  were  had  by  the  committee  at  San 
Jose  but  no  formal  action  was  taken  there  by  the 
executive  committee,  consequently  a  special  m**'" 
ing  was  held  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  Oct.  i8th. 
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J.  he  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall, 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this^  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Cjrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

T'he  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern 
Land 


County 


OMPANY, 


S.  W.  PERQUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,      -      -      -  California. 


Bros.  Loucks,  Walton  and  Jones  being  present.  In 
the  absence  of  Master  Dav'S,  Bro.  Loucks  was 
made  temporary  chairman.  J.  D.  Huffman,  Geo. 
Ohleyer,  Past  Masters  Hull  of  Yuba  City  and  Walter 
Renwick  of  Temescal  Granges  were  among  the 
visiting  Patrons.  A  number  of  bills  were  audited 
and  ordered  paid.  The  Committee  on  Women's 
Work  was  allowed  an  appropriation  for  the  year  not 
to  exceed  $50. 

A  remittance  on  account  of  dues  was  voted  Elk 
Grove  and  Kibbesillah  Granges  on  account  of  their 
losses  by  fire.  The  publication  of  the  by-laws  and 
the  annual  proceedings  was  left  for  further  arrange- 
ment. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

What  pleasant  memories  come  to  mind  at  the 
mention  of  this  festive  season,  which  has  now  be- 
come a  national  holiday.  It  is  one  of  the  best  days 
of  all  the  year  for  Granges  to  gather  their  families 
together  for  social  and  fraternal  reunion.  It  affords 
an  opportunity  for  having  a  pleasant  occasion  with- 
out much  formality.  Like  a  good  picnic,  "  it  some- 
how does  itself."  It  brings  forth  pleasant  memories 
and  a  better  feeling  toward  all  humanity.  We  do 
not  believe  any  Grange  ever  attempted  a  Thinks- 
giving  reunion  that  anybody  was  sorry  about. 

We  therefore  thus  early  urge  Patrons  of  every 
Grange,  large  and  small,  to  come  together  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  which  will  doubtless  be  on 
Thursday,  November  24th.  Toese  are  days  when 
the  sisters  are  always  lound  foremost,  Who  will 
write  us  some  words  of  encouragement  for  those 
who  may  feel  doubtful  about  celebrating  on  account 
of  their  Grange  not  being  in  the  most  prosperous 
condition?  Is  it  not  a  good  time  for  weak  Granges 
to  call  for  an  arousing  meeting? 

Grange  Anniversary  Day  comes  Sunday,  Dec. 
4th,  this  year.  Most  Granges  will  doubtless  cele- 
brate on  Saturday. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Cromarty  has  been  elected  secretary 
of  Watsonville  Grange. 

St.  James  Hotel  was  really  headquarters  for 
Patrons  between  daily  sessions  of  the  State  Grange 
The  proprietors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyler  Beach,  did 
their  best  successfully  to  make  so  large  a  number 
comfortable.  

Possibilities  of  the  Grange. 

The  following  is  from  an  ediiorial  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Calijornia  Orchard 
and  Farm: 

We  are  convinced  that  the  California  Grange  can 
build  itself  into  a  powerful  order  by  following  the 
example  of  ten  or  twelve  eastern  Grange  States, 
which  have  made  cooperation  in  dealing  and  in- 
surance a  leading  feature,  succeeding  to  a  wonderful 
extent.  Our  first  (ffort  will  be  directed  to  securing 
reliable  information  on  this  question,  and  we  hope 
to  have  the  aid  of  well-informed  Grange  members 
in  carrying  out  this  purpose. 

A  need  for  cooperation  in  marketing  is  generally 
reo  gnized  among  the  orchardists,  as  well  as  other 
lines  of  rural  occupations,  and  all  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  practical  operation  is  the  want  of  confidence 


that  producers  will  hold  together.  Here  is  the  op- 
portunity for  the  Grange.  Its  reputation  for  hon- 
esty and  stability  will  inspire  the  fullest  confidence, 
and  give  it  a  splendid  chance  to  undertake  cooper, 
ative  transactions  for  the  producers  that  seem  im- 
possible to  inaugurate  in  any  other  way.  Such 
work  as  this,  if  cautiously  managed,  will  help  the 
Grange  and  bring  in  a  desirable  class  of  members, 
who  will  be  attracted  by  such  proof  of  its  usefulness. 
It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  the  strongest  Granges  in 
existence  are  those  engaged  in  buying  and  selling 
for  their  members,  without  which  the  national 
Order  would  be  struggling  for  life,  instead  of  having 
a  well-filled  treasury.  The  busines"?  Granges  con- 
stitute but  25  per  cent,  but  furnish  75  per  cent  of 
the  revenue  that  reaches  the  National  Grange 
treasury. 

In  California  we  have  one.  Two  Rock  Grange, 
that  has  been  built  up  by  a  judicious  blending  o( 
business  with  sociability,  and  we  predict  that  the 
success  of  this  Grange  will  ciuse  many  oihers  to 
follow  in  the  same  line,  resulting  in  a  larger  and 
more  vigorous  membership  for  the  State. 


FOR$19.00 

We  oan  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  flaring  to  make  the  best 
hkmess  ever  known  (or  the  money.  It  la  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanlos, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jast  the  Harness  for  an  Elegant  Tnrnoat. 

They  sell  here  (or  (36.00,  and  harness  not  as  trood  Is 
o(ten  sold  (or  (Sfi.OO  in  retail  shops  U  liarness  Is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAIIistar  St.,  San  Franolsoo. 

Oollar  and  Hames,  Instead  of  Breast  Oollar, 
8a  00  extra. 

Please  state  l(  yon  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  (olded 
Stvie  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


ALMOND  BDLLERS  FOR  SALE 


By 

IBVIHOTON. 


AI^AMBDA   OnnNTT.  OAl.. 


California  Inventors^ 


dhoiild  couBult 
DEWKY4  CO. 

A  H  E  B I  CAN 

AND  FoKBioir  Patent  Solioitobb,  (or  obtaining  Patents 
and  Oaveata.  Established  in  1860.  Ixelr  long  experience  as 
Journalists  and  large  practice  as  Patent  attomejs  enable* 
•  hem  to  offer  Paol£o  Ooast  Inventors  far  better  serrloe  than 
they  can  obtain  elsewhere.  Bend  (or  (ree  dronlara  o(  ln(or- 
matlon..  No  220  Market  St.,  Ban  Franolsco  OaL 


WE  WANT-THE  EARTH 


WITH 
THE 


"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE.": 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  REPRESENTS  A  VINEYARD  AND   ORCHARD   FENCED    E.XCLL'SIVELY  .WITH  THE 

"  OKIQINAL  EUREKA  FENCE." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECULATOR,  VINEYARDIST,  ORCHARDIST,  STOCK  AND  PCDLTRY  RAISER 

YOD   CANNOT   AFFORD  TO  BE   WITHOUT  IT. 

IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 

  ONE  f^FNT     


PER  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES. 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN   EVERY  RESPECT. 

Igr  Remember,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Owners  of  the  "  RENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
POWER  FENCE  LOOMS,  the  only  machine  which  malces  a  perfect,  straight,  tight  fence. 

Any  size,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  notice.  Scud  (or  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  testi- 
monials to 


CALIFORNIA   PENCE  COMPANY, 


Uentlon  this  paper. 


670-578  BBANNAN  8TBBBT,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide, 
ar -A.oEtso3\r  c«3  CO., 

Sol*  Agents, 

Ho.  6  MABKBT  ST.,      •     San  Franolaoo 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

Wlilewasli  Yonr  Barns  i\\  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Either  Saoonssrnlly. 

Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAINWBIOHT, 

No.  B  Spear  Street,  San  Franolsco.  Oal. 
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The  State  Alliance  Meeting. 

In  their  annaal  meeting  at  Sacramento  on 
the  1 8th,  i9'h  and  2othinst.  the  State  Alliance 
discussed  mainly  the  following  subjects:— 

Land. 

Transportation. 

Monopoly. 

Money. 

Cooperation. 

Immigration. 

As  Alliance  leaders  are  the  principal  pro- 
moters of  issues  represented  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Party  they  were  discussed  from  a 
stanf'point  already  made  familiar  in  the  po- 
litical campaign.  The  point  was  well  taken 
that  these  issues  have  been  evolved  from  the 
people  while  the  great  parties  have  received 
theirs  as  legacies  from  their  leaders. 

A  cooperative  plan  was  inaugurated  based 
upon  successful  experience  at  Compton  of  a 
store  modeled  after  the  famous  Rochdale 
plan  so  popular  in  England.  The  idea  is  to 
begin  prudently,  develop  as  patronage  ex- 
tends and  share  the  benefits  accruing  from 
a  cash  system  and  large  purchases.  With 
careful  management  and  records  of  failure 
as  well  as  success  always  in  mind  this  sys- 
tem promises  to  confer  substantial  benefits 
to  its  patrons  and  hence  add  strength  to  the 
Order. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  State  oper- 
ate a  plant  at  Folsom  similar  to  that  at  S-iu 
Quentin  and  also  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of 
tlie  raw  material  sufficient  to  meet  probable 
demands  of  market  and  discourage  specula- 
tion on  jute  and  sacks. 

It  was  desired  that  the  general  govern- 
ment take  immediate  and  efficient  action  to 
prevent  further  injury  to  streams  from  sedi- 
mentary deposits  and  also  dredge  and  levee 
so  (at  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  streams 
in  the  best  condition  for  commerce 

The  movement  of  those  hostile  to  the  pres- 
ent system  of  publication  of  school  text  booki 
was  denounced  as  proceeding  from  interest- 
ed motives  and  the  present  plan  was  com- 
mended without  endorsing  all  works  pub- 
lished under  that  plan. 

Sympathy  was  extended  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  of 
wageworkers  and  it  was  recognized  that 
the  value  of  a  market  depends  upon  the  pur- 
chasing capacity  of  the  people.  Concentra- 
tion of  wealth  so  far  as  it  implies  increase  of 
paupers  was  recognized  as  a  great  evil. 

To  secure  a  more  just  and  perfect  assess- 
ment an  Act  of  the  Legislature  was  sought,  re- 
quiring that  all  notes,  bonds  and  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  should  become  void 
and  incapable  of  collection  by  law  in  case 
they  had  passed  a  year  without  an  official 
stamp  to  show  that  they  had  been  assessed. 

One  of  the  most  promising  features  of  the 
session  was  the  inaugural  address  of  Presi- 
dent J.  L.  Gilbert,  of  Fresno,  outlining  a 
policy  of  earnest  and  active  work  to  increase 
the  members  and  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Order.  Most  of  his  time  and  that  of 
State  Lecturer  Cornell  will  be  devoted  to 
the  work.  The  earnestness  and  efficiency 
of  these  officers  has  already  been  demon- 
strated in  a  way  that  inspires  the  Order 
with  great  confidence. 

C.  W.  Thresher,  of  Butte  county,  was 
chosen  for  vice-president,  and  J.  M.  Moore 
and  J.  S.  Barbee  were  continued  in  office  as 
State  agent  and  secretary  and  treasurer  re- 
spectively. E.  M.  Wardall,  of  Los  Angeles, 
L.  M.  Landsborough,  of  Sacramento,  and 
Geo.  B.  Johnson,  of  Santa  Clara,  were 
chosen  as  executive  committee. 

Such  were  the  leading  results  of  an  inter- 
esting and  profitable  session,  showing  the 
capacity  of  the  Order  for  prompt  transac- 
tion of  business. 


Best's  Agricnltural  Works. 

The  Agricultural  Works  at  San  Leandro  during 
the  last  s  xly  days  have  been  enlarged  and  rehabil- 
itated with  new  and  the  latest  improved  machinery. 
A  building  144x110  feet,  two  stories,  is  being  erected 
and  will  be  covered  with  corrugated  iron.  This 
building  will  tie  devoted  to  combined  harvesters, 
while  the  old  harvester  building  will  be  us'.d  exclus- 
ively for  traction  engines.  The  hum  of  industry 
and  extensive  preparation  for  a  large  output  ol  agri- 
cultural machinery  are  prominent  features  at  this 
great  plant.  Our  reporter  counted  six  traction  en- 
gines on  the  stocks  and  was  informed  by  Mr.  B?st 
that  he  would  build  over  50  combined  harvesters  (or 
next  season.  As  usual  Mr.  Best  has  been  awarded 
a  string  of  first-class  premiums  and  medals  at  the 
State  and  District  Fairs. 


Unitarian  Literattire 

Bent  free  by  the  CoAindiia  Auziliart  ot  the  Flist  Unltk' 
rUo  Church,  cor.  Oeary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
olsco.   Addreu  lira.  B.  F.  OiddlngB,  as  abovs. 

$600,000  ~ 

To  LOAI  II  Airr    AMOnNT  AT  THB  TIIT  LOWSgl  HAKKn 

rate  ot  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLEB,  Room  8,  420  CalUomia  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

IMFOBTAHT  TO  FAEMERS. 

We  have  a  large  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rat* 
of  Interest  on  mortga^re  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for  full 
particulars.  HOWE,  BANDUANN  ft  CO.,  MS  California 
St.,  San  Francisco.    Rooms  C  and  7. 


TO  GROWERS  OF  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 
IN  CALIFORNIA: 

We  solicit  your  consignments  believing  that  by  diligence  and 
vigilance  in  serving  your  interests  we  can  give  you  satisfaction  and 
hold  your  trade.    Our  storage  facilities  are  dry,  convenient  and  ex 
tensive.    We  give  careful  attention  to  packing  for  long-distance 
shipping.    Our  local  trade  is  first-class  and  growing. 

(Successors  to  Gbo.  R.  Stair  &  Co.  and  Starr  &  Jcosos.) 

TELEPHONE  89.    P.  0.  BOX  21S7.  308  &  310  Washlngt  n  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Correspond  wi.h  us.    Mention  the  Rural  Press. 


TONCUELESS. 
SELF-CUIDINC. 

NO  POLE  "cepton 

NO  SORE 

NECKS. 
One  Plowman 
luiileud  of  Xwo 


QLIDfiKFORT 


THE 

WONDER 

ON 

WHEELS. 

Seven  Acres  a  Day  '."  twI 


Four  horses  abreast— one  in  the 
furrow,  rhrL*e  on  the  land. 
Foot  brake  prevents  (f.inK  running 
on  leiuu.   Lt'vers  within  easy 


Wheel 
landside. 
JVft  bottom  or 
side  friction. 
Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  and  nlowniaii. 
carried  on  three  (^roiHed  splndleS- 
I>raft  reduced  to 

lowest  poiiNlble  limit 


faster  Drlvlncr,  Strnlirhter  Far- 
rows, and  Lltchter  Draft 

thuu  any  Gang  in  America. 
.AfUtisfnlile  franic-^nn      narrowed  or 
w  idi-neU  nt  will,  and  convert^'d  into  a 
single  plow  in  h  few  nimneulB'  time. 
Made  with  Stubble. Sod  and  Stubble. and 
nraino  breaker  bottom-*,  in  Steel  or  Chilled 
Metal.  lUght  or  left  -10, 12  or  U-iiieh  cut. 
Special  prIeoA  ami  time  for  trial  irlvenon 
 U-rsfrom  iK>int.-<  where  wl-  have  lu,  Agents. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton, Thompson  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Our  book— "Fun  on  the  Farm"— sent  free  to  all. 


DO 
YOU 

ROCHET 


The  OT.ASOO  LACE  THBEAT)  CO.,  Olasgo,  Conn..  (^XH'H-XZ? 

will  distribute  In  premiiima  Two  Thou.sand  I>i'l;^^  st-n,i  xOf.  i-i  " 

Sample 


lars,  Oold  Vo'm,  for  the  best  «pecimens  "ftl 

fancy  worlc,  to  be  made  only  from  thek^_  . 

GliSGO TWILLED  LACETHREAO. a  i-ace 

open  to  all  lesuletils  of  IhcUiMed  atalis,  Thread. 

.00 


$2000 

con?  in  Premiums. 


._ri-Z2HSUi-iI-XI-ii2-'?J  ScD.1 10c  cMh 
:  viHir  ilea!'  r  for  circulars  t;ivlnK  full  M  for 
Inl'ormatiun.    If  ll"t  to  be  bad  of  him, M  iii„,t^f^j 
,     write  us.    DO  NOT  DF.r.AY.  Croohct 
Thoroughly  satisfactory  prools  of  our  rella-H  ■"■^■i.t 

bllity  furnisbed.  |g|  Itooks, 

"GUSGO  UCE  THREAD  CO.,  Glasgo,  Conn.  K^;^^ 
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ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANDFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 

ALL  SIZES. 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Made  In  Ijengths  Desired  from  16  to  80  feet. 


i 


■ 


The  Cut  showe  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  thle  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  hig^h  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thickness  of  metal  used,  Is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjeoted. 


FOR  AM,  UNDEROROUND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
In  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixture  of  ASFH  ALTUM,  PITCH  and 
PETKOLEDM,  at  a  Temperature  of  800°  Farenhelt.  It  thus 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  l>oth  Inside  and  outside,  rendering  it  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  Is  practically  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Galvanized,  for  Roof  and  Sides  ot 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES,  STABLES,  ETO. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FKANCISCO-SAH  JOSE-  LOS  ANGELES, 


Buy  now  for  Winter, 
Sure  to  Advance. 


We  have  in  our  warehouse  the  entire  oatput 
of  a  number  of  the  best  Point  Reyes  dairies, 
Junfrpacked,  all  sizes,  about  300  packages  alto- 
gether, bought  before  the  rise  and  offered  less 
than  present  value. 


In  0.  H.  kega,  la  brine,  lined— 


14 

ROLLS, 

$8.12 

18 

t( 

10.08 

28 

(f 

15.40 

44 

<( 

23.76 

60 

31.80 

I 


In  small  kegs,  solid  packed,  sweet 

and  choice,  for  family  use, 

31  LBS  NET,  EACH,  $8.37 

No  extra  charge  for  kegs.  Figure  out 
what  you  cau  save  and  send  the  order  to 


SMITHS' M8H  STORE 
44 


414,  416,  418  Front  St.,  8  F. 

PACE  ^  FREE 

CATALOGUE   -^0^   PACKING  ANI 
FREE.  ▼  CARTAGE. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

CHURNS 


Largest  Stock  and  Best  Assortment  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
Including  (he  Litest  Improved 


Entire  Top  Opens— A  Oreat  Advantage  and  Conveniencs. 

—  ALSO  TIIK  — 

Stoddard  Barrel  Churns, 

Butter  Workers, 
PRIMTKRS  AND  UOLDS. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Improved 
Dairy  Machinery. 

Q.  Q.WIOKSON&OO. 

3  &  6  Friii]t  St,,  San  Francisco. 
346  N.  Main  St  ,  Los  Angeles. 
141  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  AUTOMATIC  GAS  MACHIKKS 
stand  unequale  1  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  for  ll|{htlDg 
country  hom<'S,  suburban  residences,  hotels,  etc.  The 
light  produced  by  these  machines  Is  Bright,  Clean  and 
Steady,  but  soft  and  soothing  to  the  eye.  Kmlttlng 
No  fSmobe  and  being  uniform,  It  has  no  equal  for 
reading  by.  The  cost  is  more  than  One-Halt  Less  than 
coal  gas  anywhere,  it  being  but  $1  per  1000  cnblo 
feet  These  Machines  are  sold  at  reduced  rates, 
but  every  one  la  guaranteed  to  give  entire 
Batigfactlon.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  them  or  send  tor  illustrated  oataloguc  at  Noe. 
43-45  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS, 

A  BUNS  -    ^    SAWS  DOWri 


«Y  ONE  MAN.    —  ■      ,      ,  , 

Bend  fortreo  Ulustratod  catalotme,  showing  testlmonlaii 
from  thoti  winds  who  hare  nawcd  from  &  toftcord.dallT. 
Itsawadown  trees,  folds  llku  a  pocket-knife.  wolKh.oulJ 
i\  n>s.,e(wlly  carried  on  sliouUlpr.  One  man  cansftW  more 
tlnil>**r  with  it  than  two  men  with  acroBS-ciitBaw.6T,00"  10 
u«c.  W«  alio  makolarfrerilEod  machine  tocarrr  *J<22 
tnw.  Ftrat  order  secure,  the  agency.  fOlDINO  SAWma 
MACKINI  C0.|  til  u  }«>  So.  JcfTiruo  St.,  CblcKio.  Ill, 
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f  AccFie  ^uraid  press, 
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Breeders'  tlirectorif. 


■Ix  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  par  line  per  moDtb. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


r.  H.  BORKB,  826  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
Holeteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstaljes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
rure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 

JBBSBYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  it  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthr.rn  Cattle.     Young  bulls  for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  HellbroD  &  Bro  ,  Props.,  Sjic.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Heref  ords;  afinelctofyuung  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


GLID 


CHARLES  B  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Friesian 
Cattle.  Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep, 


PBROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.,  bieedti 

of  Registered  Eolstelo  Cattle. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTER  8AXB  Si  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franolsso, 
Oai  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
•very  Tarioty  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Shcec  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteiu  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Tou'.ouje  Geese  and  Pekln  Ducks  a-.d  Guinea  Pigs. 


CALIFORNIA   POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton. 
Cal.,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptirecatalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLINQ,  CaUstoga,  Cal  ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  Circular.  Thor> 
oughbred  Berkshire  Piga 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Ca'.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 

J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Uerlno  and  Shtopshire  Sheep.   Ram^i  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


J.  P  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  litock.  low  prices. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thorougbbied 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Piirs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLBR   BEAOH,    Ban  Joae,  Cai.,    breadw  ol 
thoiaughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Ho«i. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Deiiers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
EDerlteh    Sblre  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bt»y 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions. 
189  Eighteenth  St., 
I,oa  Angeles,  Oallfornia 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

OAKLilMD,        -  OAI.. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
English  Shire,  OlydCBdale, 
Fercherun   and  Coach 
Horses. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  4i  EASY  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  &  SadSts. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Addresa  Box  86. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 


A  number  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats  la  lots  to  suit. 
This  is  the  stock  of  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Weyand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash.  Address 

ERNE:.ST  WETAND.  Colnaa,  Cal. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEaiBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "Paclflo  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles, 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgloal 
Opentlona.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calla  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Mo.  Mff. 


BUY  THE  GENUINE 

STEEL 


BARBED 


WIRE. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  M'F'G  CO., 


8*N  FRANCISCO: 


8ACR  tniBNTO. 
S03   cfis   BOV  ar  Stx-eot, 


.DRYING  PAPERS. 


(Patented  Feb.  28,  1888.) 


P. 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fruits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANT  OTHER  METHOD, 

Pntnp  in  Rolls  containing  1000  spare  feet,  or  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  1  36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO 


Uancy  Hanks 

Record  2:05}. 

Trotted  the  fastest  mile  on  record  when  hitched  to  a  Sulky 
with  Bail  Bearing,  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels. 

WE  CAN  FUltNISH  YOU  WITH  A 

NO.  205  NANCY  HANKS  SULKY 

Willi  Piieamilic  Tired  Ball  Beariag  Wheels, 

For  SaSO.OO. 

This  price  includes  the  Regular  Sulky  Whee's  as  well, 
and  either  style  may  be  u&ed    We  solicit  your  order. 

Remember,  we  give  you  the  Regu'ar  Wheels  in  addition 
to  the  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels.  So  you  have  two  sets  of 
wheels  with  each  Sulky. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

431-427  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


SKROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

30  to  40  Thoroughbred  and  High- 
Grade  Shropshire  Rams  Ready  for 
Service. 

Thia  stock  Is  the  B3st  in  the  State,  having  been 
selacttd  from  tha  famous  flock  of  the  late  Andrew 
Smith,  of  Redwood  City. 

L.  E.  McMAHAN  &  SONS, 

OFFICE,  S2  Fourth  greet,  San  Francigoo, 
RANCH,  Dixon,  Cal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOB   POULTRY  FOOD. 


Patented  June  15, 1S86;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WK  W  ARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Oreen  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

OR!SFN  CUT  BONJS  WILI,  DOUBLE  THE  MUMBKR  OF  EOOS, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  ail  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  In  relation 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooast  Agents.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 
Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

6  premiums  State  Fair  1892. 
9  premiums  Los  Angeles  1892. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  OO., 
P.  O  Box  686.  Lob  Angeles.  Oal 


Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggle,  Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden,  Artis  and  other  families.   None  better. 


Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

-   -  ■OXTXjTH"^— Nearly  all  Tarietlei. 

Address:       XTCTlMr.   NII^JESS  tSo  OO..  HmoiBt   .A^xxcceleM.  Oa.1. 


BSD    BAI,I.  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold. 
smith,  Harvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

0X8  Howard  St.,  Sao 
Franclaco,  Cal. 


ai>-A.xjG;-B:TE!i=L. 


MUCH  OF  THE  PAIN,  MISERY,  AND  MANY  OF  THE  FAILURE^I 
IN  LIPB  AVOIDED.  Mothers  and  D .uslit-rj  better  informed 
concerning  their  ovn  physical  being  and  how  best  to  DEVELOP, 
CHERISH  AND  PROTECT  IT.  Bend  or  call.  Consultatio  i  free. 
MRS.  AUUK  WELLS,  rooms  16  and  10,  906  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


G0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breal<ing  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMBS. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOBIPKIMS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro.  Oal. 


PERCHER0N8 


FOR  SALE. 


Having  decided  to  plant  my  place  in  fruit,  I  offer  all 
my  pure  Percheron  stock  for  sale,  keeping  only  enough 
for  working  the  place.    Time  will  be  allowed  to  all  re> 
sponsible  purchasers  that  they  may  need,  at  7  per  oent. 
WM.  B.  COI.l,IEK, 

I.akeport,  Cal. 


SPECIAL   VERTICAL  ENGINES. 

TWO  TO  SIX  HOKJEPOWER. 

With  Tubular  Boilers,  made  of 
steel  plates  of  60,000  tensile 
strength. 

DnraDle!    EfflcM!  Sale'. 

I,ow«st  Priced  on  th« 
Market. 

Material  and  workmanship  war* 
ranted  eq  iai  to  those  of 
any  mike. 
Tested  with  cold-water  pressure 
at  150  lbs.  and  they  are  warranted 
to  carry  that  much  steam  pressure. 

SEND  FOB  PRICE  LIST. 
37  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco. 


Slirl-Ira  BllliS 

Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  SAI.B. 
BOBERT  ASHSURNEa, 
Bad      Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oal, 

Only  three-'o jrths  mile  from  the  terminus  of 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


JACK  WANTED. 


I  will  trade  30  a^res  of  fine  valley  land  adjoining  the 
most  thrifty  orchard  in  Monterey  County,  for  a  good 
Jacl<.    Must  be  large,  clean  limbed  and  guitranteed. 

Address  JOHN  F.  OA  HILL, 
San  Mlgael.  San  Luis  Obispo  Co.,  Oal. 


MONEY'«"a2e^8o".^.%f 

By  using  the  Paclflo  Inoabator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Poaltrj 
and  Poultry  Appliances.  Send 
8  eta.  in  stamps  for  8a-page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  outjot  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Paclflo  Incaba- 
tor  Co.,  187  Oastro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE 


HALSTED  INCOBiTOR 

COMPANY, 
laia  MyrUe  Street,  •aklaad  OaL, 

Send  Stamp  for  Oircular. 


POULTRYMEN ,  ^o^rXM 

coDsequeDtly  the  price  of  egga  la  aclTancing.  Erery  one 
should  now  feed  WellioKtoD'a  Improved  Egg  Food  regularlr 
If  they  desire  to  have  eggs  to  Belt  whea  they  reaon  high 
prloea.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor. 
B.  F.  WELLLNQTON.  4!^  Waohlngtoo  St..  Ban  FntaoUoo. 
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COLUMBIA 

STEEL 
MILL. 

POWERFUL, 
HANDSOME,  NEW. 

lias  the  only  internal  gearing. 
Doubling  the  power,  reducing 
Bpeed  to  the  only  practical  rate 

  to  operate  a  pump  at  any  dei.lh 

ftnd  overcoming  the  back  lash  on  dead  center  of  outside  or 
spur  gearing. 

A  True  Spiral. 

The  Fan  surface  changes 
from  80*  at  rim  where  speed 
is  greatest  to  ib°  at  iuner 
and,  givini:  wind  free  clear- 
eoce,  avoiding  back  suction 
and  securing  greatest  pow- 
er.    STKEL  BRACED. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OmCS.  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAH  FBAVCISCO.  CAL. 
Wareboase  and  Wharf  at  Port  OOBta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KIN3S  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Oraln  in  Store  at  lowest  uosslble  rates  of  Interest. 
Fnll  Oartroee  of  Wbeat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  6RAIH  BAQS,  Agrlonltural  Implementa,  Wagon»,  Grooerlea 
and  Merchandise  of  every  deaoriptlon  aolioited, 

B.  VAN  BVBBY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BESLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


JF'rJJVlJE'S. 


33  cfi3  3S  Q 


FRANK  BROS., 


F. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


TEUMAH, 


10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  anj 
First-ClasB  Mill  in 
the  market. 

ETery  Ona 
Onarsnteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
eprings,  no  wheels 
to  t;et  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDKE88 — 


rracisco  or  FresDO. 


M  A  C  H '  Y "'^ 


U/KII  I  In  HUH  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
WW  ill  Wind  and  Sttam:  Heating  Boilers,  Ao.  Will 
VV  ^mmm^mpaif  you  to  send  25o.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

1500  Cngraninge.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.lIL 
also,  Chicago,  IlL;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,   O  A  U 
Incorporated  April,  18T4. 


Avthorlxed  Oapltal  91,000,000 

Oapltal  paid  ap  and  BeierTe  Vand  800,000 
Dividend*  paid  to  Stookholderi„.  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Presldeni 

I.  C.  STEELE  VIco-Presldent 

ALBERT  UONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Hanagn 

FRANK  MoMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Depoelts  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  boDKbt  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
tonntry  produce  a  speolaltr. 

Jantury  1, 1892  A  MONTPKLLIER,  Kanaeer. 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  inventions  for  drying 
Raisins  and  Prunes  by  steam  in  24  hours— other 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
all  syrup,  Juice  and  flavor  In  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  7ii  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  eircu- 
l.rs.  CAUIFOKNIA  FKUIT  BVAPOBATl  NG 
A  M'F'G  CO.,  347J  8.  Sp-ing  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DOrBI.E 
Brefch- loader 
$7.50. 

RIFLES  Si-no 
WATCHES 


BUNS 


BICYCLES  »I5 

All  KiudsctK'B^cr  tbftu  else- 
where. Before  you  buy. 
Bend  ntamp  Tor  catnlogQC  to 
THFPoWEaiCLEHENlCO. 
ItiU  MRmHt.,ClBCiiinatl»0 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.' 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Teeted,  #2.00 

each;  tmteated,  $1.00  each.  L  Hives,  $1.90  each.  Uoot's  V 
groove  sectiouB,  $5.00  per  1000.  Dadant's  comb  foundation, 
68c  and  tiSoapound.  Smokers,  tl.OO  each.  Globe  veila,  $I.OC 
•aoh,  (to.    WM.  STTAN  4  ilON.  Han  Ifateo.  OaL 


Perfection  of  Principle  Attained  in  Windmills. 


Runs  When  OtherB  Stand.  Noiseless.  Pelf- 
Olllne   Bearings.    Reeru'atlon  Perfect. 
Two  Turns  of  Wheel  One  Liong  Stroke. 


HERCULES. 


NO  JERK. 

I  will  Bell  in  places 
where  I  have  no 
agency  one  ortwo 
windmills    at    a  ^ 
special  low  rate  to  introduce  them. 

A  special  lot  of  TANK  that  MU6T  be 
sold,  made  of  clear,  dry  redwood. 

Hercules,  Improved  Davis  and  San  Joaauin 
Windmiils,  Tanks,  Etc. 

Write  for  prices  and  tebtimonials. 

Si'ECUL  Bargains— One  15-H.  P.  Otto  Gas  Engine.  One 
20  H.  P.  Portable  Steam  Eng. no. 

WORKS:  Cor.  Mai Q&  Otter  Streets,  OFFIOK: 
347  Commerce  Street.  STOCKTON,  OALj. 

AGKNTS  WANTKD. 


™Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 
from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINEIIM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

irUECEE  &  CO,,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


TWO  IN  ONE. 


The  only  machine  that  will  grade  with  equal  facility  both  green  and  dried  fruits.  It  is  desirable  to  grade 
arunes  both  before  they  are  dried  and  absolutely  necessary  after. 

It  Is  the  best  economy  to  hive  one  machine  which  you  can  use  for  both  green  and  dr'ed  fruit,  saving  time 
money  and  valutble  space.   No  complicated  machinery  to  gst  out  of  order  and  di  imperfect  work. 

No  machine  compares  with  this  in  speed.    Will  grade  apricots  for  drying,  a'so  walnuts  and  pecans. 

W.  C..HAMILTON,  near  Narrow  Gange  R.  R.  SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


"^y^.  SSHravU.  52b  KEARNY 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 
STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


y  l^ilhotCun 


Revolvers, 
Rifles, 

:-«»^  etc-: 

Timd  •f<i*nr^S.«^=^Ore&t  Wester^ 
for  I'ricc  itrt,ChUlWork«, Pittsburgh^ 


CALIFORNIA^?: 


you  want  to  know  about  Cal  fornla 
the  Paclflc  RTates.  send  for  tlie 
rACIFIC  Kl'KAL.  I>RK!>iM. 
the  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  SCc  for  3  moa.  Two  saoii  le 
copies,  10c.  EstabUahed  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLISULNG  CO. 
Sao  Market  St.,  B.F. 


Commission  fUercliapts. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AMD  DIALBU  IB  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Fmits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonalimmenta. 
808  ft  310  Davis  St.,        San  ?ranols<«. 

(P.  O.  Box  IBSO.) 
/|Vt3on«l«roment8  Soiiciled. 


ALLISON,GRAY&GO. 

BOl,  608,  60B,  607  &  508  Front  St, 
And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANaSOO. 

OBJNTBn.  A  Ta 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUL.TBT,EGQ8,GAME,ORAIN,PRUDi;ra 
ANU  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POUHRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RffTURNB. 

418,  41S  A  417  Wasblnston  St., 
(P.  O.  Box  209>.)  BAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  CaUfomla  St..  S.  P. 
Hembers  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange, 


SVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advance! 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


[■8TABLI8HU)  186i.l 

SEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

88  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street. 
Sam  FiANcuco,  Cal. 
^■SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY."** 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Bkat  Bros.  Esttblished  1866. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F  Produce  and  Hay  l^change. 
OTTR  SPECIALTIES— Or alu.  Beans  A  Baj. 

ConslKnments  from  farmers  and  oth.rs  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  CLA.Y  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EVELETH  &  NASH. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  E^ 
Hiiles,  Pelts,  Tallov.  etc,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  22S, 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 


STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS,  : 


r. 


PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
idlsrstlan,  Blllou.nci^  lleo.loche,  Oowrtl- 
jillmi.  I»}.pcp»la.  «  hronle  Liver  Trouble., 
jdrilnc-..,     Iti.ll    CompUilon.  I>j.cnlcry, 
t.lfensive  Breath,  und  ul  1  dlMrdex.  of  the 
Slomaoh,  l.lu  r  and  llowel*.       ...  . 

lUpans  Tabules  conteln  notlilner  Injurious  to 
the  most  drlicate  conittltutlon.  Pleasant  to  tate, 
safe,  ctlectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druggists.   A  trial  bottle  Bent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  li^  cents.  Address 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..-! 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  TOKK  CITY. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 

17  Spear  Street,      -      San  Francisco.  ^ 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  lor  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culverts,  fjr  roads, 
and  for  draining  landtL 


JAMES  M.  HA  YEN.  THOMAS  E.  HA  YEN, 

Notary  Poblla 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN. 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

Ko.  SSO  OalirornlB  Street, 
Tslephoae  Ho.  1T«.  BAH  rHABCISOO,  OAl. 


October  29,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Fkancisco,  Oct.  26, 1892. 
The  local  money  market  is  essentially  unchanged. 
While  bank  reserves  ar  reported  to  be  steadily  Rain 
Ing,  yet  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  dispo- 
sition to  let  out  money  below  a  certain  percentage. 
Thisspirit  of  caution  seems  to  be  developed  to  a  larger 
extent  now  than  at  any  time  within  the  past  three 
years.   Remittances  from  the  interior  are  only  fair, 
while  the  demand  is  steadily  falling  away  The  elec- 
tion and  Thanksgiving  Day  in  next  month  and  the 
usual  holidays  in  December  make  inroads  into  the 
general  business  and  until  they  are  all  parsed  an  im- 
provement is  hardly  likely  to  set  in.   The  wheat 
markets  of  the  world  have  been  slowly  settjing  under 
renewed  strong  bear  pressure  and  an  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  speculation.   Continued  heavy  marketing 
of  the  cereal  at  the  East  is  an  important  factor  in  un- 
dermining Ihe  markets,  for  the  wheat  movements  in 
this  country  appear  to  be  the  barometer  by  which 
Europe  gauges  the  markets.   The  requirements  of 
Europe  are  now  placed  at  higher  figures,  while  the 
crop  In  the  United  States  is  placed  at  about  525,000,000 
bushels  against  495,000,000  bushels  one  month  ago. 
Even  at  the  higher  estimate  the  crop  is  fully  100,000,- 
000  less  than  was  the  yield  in  1S91.   While  giving  the 
increased  estimate  yet  the  fact  must  be  kept  in  view 
that    crop     reports     and     estimates     are  in 
many  instances  largely  controlled  by  operators 
In   railroad  securities.     There  is  a  general  con- 
currence of  opinion  that  more  railroad  shares  and 
bonds  are  held  in  this  country  than  ever  before 
known.   This  increase  has  been  due  to  the  panicky 
times  in  Europe  causing  holders  abroad  to  unload. 
With  heavy  holdings  in  this  country  and  a  healthier 
and  a  more  general  growing  feeling  of  confidence 
abroad  it  is  but  natural  that  the  pools  or  syndicates 
at  the  East  should  be  casting  about  to  sell  back  to 
Europe;  this  can  be  the  better  done  by  creating  the 
belief  that  the  cereal  and  other  crops  in  this  country 
are  very  heavy  which  will  increase  the  Income  of  the 
railroads  when  the  pr.  ducts  begin  to  move  freely. 
Europe  is  already  beginning  to  buy  our  securities 
quite  heavily. 

There  appears  to  be  a  more  general  impression 
probably  grounded  on  past  experience,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  the  current  cereal  year  will  be 
very  heavy  and  as  the  season  draws  to  a  close  the 
reserves  will  be  still  further  reduced.  That  this 
opinion  is  well  grounded  appears  self-evident  and 
does  not  require  enlarging  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical.  It  Is  quite  generally  admitted  that  the 
low  averagtj  prices  which  have  obtained  for  wheat 
during  the  past  five  years  have  not  only  enlarged 
the  demand  but  have  also  increased  the  consumption 
per  capita,  both  of  which  are  important  factors  to  be 
considered  in  estimating  on  the  world's  require- 
ments. So  large  and  steady  has  been  the  increased 
demand  from  these  two  sources  that  consumption 
the  world  over  has  steadily  gained  on  production, 
until  the  latter  does  not  now  equal  the  former,  which 
has  about  eaten  up  the  reserves.  This  would  make  it- 
self more  keenly  felt  were  it  not  that  it  is  largely 
neutralized  by  steam  and  electricity,  both  of  which 
can  be  and  are  called  Into  service  to  draw,  quickly, 
supplies  from  any  given  point. 

The  local  wheat  market  the  past  week  was  some- 
what Interrupted  by  the  Columbus  festivals.  Even 
with  this  past,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  gen- 
eral disposition  on  the  part  of  operators  to  enter  the 
market  to  any  great  extent  until  after  the  elections. 
Probably  this  is  magnified  so  as  to  bear  the  market 
as  much  as  possible.  The  large  tonnage  in  port  and 
to  arrive  makes  it  quite  certain  that  outward  char- 
ters will  have  to  weaken,  provided  ship-owners  wish 
to  keep  their  vessels  in  service.  Wheat  gains  by 
ships  weakening.  The  offerings  of  wheat  the  past 
week  were  light,  but  light  as  it  has  been,  shippers 
claim  that,  only  In  exceptional  cases,  they  have 
been  able  to  have  their  wants  met  without  bidding 
upon  the  market,  or,  in  other  words,  by  not  paying 
above  the  parity  of  European  markets. 

Barley  has  held  to  firm  prices  with,  toward  the 
close,  a  tendency  to  still  better  figures.  There  is  no 
denying  but  the  crop  in  this  State  was  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  that  in  1891,  yet  it  Is  equally  as  certain  that 
low  prices  and  poor  pasture  have  Induced  larger 
feeding,  while  for  export  the  demand  has  been 
largely  in  excess  of  the  call  last  year.  There  are 
those  in  trade  who  feel  quite  confident  that  the  cur- 
rent season  will  go  out  with  a  small  reserve,  and  in 
taking  this  view  of  the  situation  they  are  quite  hope- 
ful of  better  prices  later  on. 

Oats  have  come  in  quite  freely  the  past  week,  but 
the  market  absorbed  the  receipts  without  causing 
lower  prices  to  obtain.  The  strength  of  the  market 
is  accepted  as  evidence  that  the  crop  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  is  short  and  that  the  supply  later  on  will 
be  quite  light.  Whether  this  opinion  is  well-grounded 
it  is  hard  to  say,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  tone 
to  the  market  is  not  only  strong  but  healthy.  Corn 
has  held  to  weak  prices,  under  fair  receipts  and  only 
a  moderate  demand.  Rye  has  been  irregular  and 
only  dealt  in  to  a  limited  extent. 

In  ground  feed,  bran  has  weakened  off  with  an 
easy  feeling  at  the  close,  but  middlings  have  held 
fairly  firm.  Heavy  receipts  and  free  offering  of  the 
former  broke  prices.  Feedmeal  has  been  slow  at 
easier  figures.  The  consumption  of  roll  barley  has 
been  quite  heavy  in  the  country,  while  the  demand 
for  ground  barley  at  the  logging  camps  has  been  free. 
The  consumption  of  ground  feed  so  far  in  this  season 
has  been  fully  50  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  during 
the  like  time  in  1891. 

Hay  has  met  with  a  fairly  steady  call.  The  rain, 
followed  by  cool,  foggy  weather  in  some  localities,  is 
said  to  be  Improving  natural  feed,  which  is  having 


an  effect  on  the  demand.  Although  there  is  a  les 
sened  call,  yet  there  is  nothing  apparent  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  feeding  has  fallen  off;  the  lessened 
call  is  only  an  evidence  that  large  feeders  are  not 
anticipating  their  wants,  or  else  have  liberal  supplies 
on  hand. 

Butter  has  eased  off  under  a  stronger  selling  and 
buyers  not  being  disposed  to  anticipate  their  wants. 
The  offerings,  are,  it  is  said,  largely  in  excess  of  cur- 
rent requirements.  The  stock  of  Californian  in  this 
city  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  quantity  on  hand  at 
this  time  in  1891.  The  quantity  of  pickled  is  about 
1700  barrels  more,  and  that  in  kegs  about  1200  kegs 
more.  While  Californian  shows  a  large  increase, 
that  of  Eastern  is  very  consideribly  less,  and,  what 
is  more,  the  price  of  gilt-edged  in  the  central  States 
is  above  the  parity  of  this  market,  which  cuts  off  the 
supply  from  this  source.  It  is  quite  generally  claimed 
that  the  stock  of  pickled  and  solid-packed  is  not  only 
larger  in  this  city,  but  at  other  large  distribution 
points  it  shows  a  corresponding  increase.  Cheese 
hnsheld  barely  steady.  The  demand  is  only  moder- 
ate, while  receipts  have  been  fair.  The  supply  in 
this  State  to  draw  Irom  is  said  to  be  quite  large  and 
a  menace  to  the  market.  Eggs  have  moved  up  under 
lessening  stocks  of  Eastern,  light  receipts  of  Califor- 
nian and  the  markets  in  Utah  and  in  the  central 
States  being  quoted  higher.  Sales  ot  round  lots  to 
arrive  of  fresh  Eistern  have  been  made  at  an  ad- 
vance. 

The  season  for  several  varieties  of  gardentruck  is 
going  out,  which  ciuses  qiotations  to  be  largely 
nominal.  Cabbages,  cauliflower  and  celery  are  in 
buyers'  favor.  Onions  have  come  in  only  fairly  free, 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  marked  demand  the  mar- 
ket was  slow,  with  only  the  more  choice  good-keepers 
wanted.  The  receipts  of  potatoes  have  been  very 
heavy,  but  the  bulk  which  came  to  hand  were  only 
poor  to  fair,  and  it  has  been  the  pressure  of  these  on 
the  market  that  caused  lower  prices  to  obtain  than 
otherwise  would.  Choice  good-keepers  are  steadily 
appreciating  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  varieties, 
which  causes  a  weaker  range  in  quotations. 

Mexican  oranges  are  coming  in  fairly  free,  but  the 
quality  being  only  fair  they  meet  with  an  indifferent 
demand.  The  incoming  crop  in  California  promises 
to  be  large  and  of  most  excellent  quality,  provided 
they  are  not  overtaken  by  frost.  Fears  are  expressed 
that  we  will  be  visited  by  early  and  severe  frosts. 

The  fresh  lruit  market  the  past  week  has  been 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  Rains,  and  humid  weather 
since,  have  about  ruined  grapes,  owing  to  their  being 
poor  keepers,  which  necessitates  forced  sales  be- 
fore rotting.  This  applies  to  both  wine  and  table 
varieties.  There  are  no  choice  apples  or  pears  in  the 
market,  and  with  heavy  supplies  of  poor  to  fairly 
good,  the  market  hangs  heavy  and  decidedly  unsatis- 
factory. Wine  grapes  have  had  a  wide  range  the 
past  week,  selling  all  the  way  from  $8  to  $15  per  ton 
The  supply  of  both  dried  prunes,  apricots  and 
plums  in  this  State  Is  quite  light.  There  was  shipped 
from  San  Jose  alone  the  past  week  over  1,400,000  lbs. 
of  prunes  which,  combined  with  previous  shipments 
has  about  drained  up  the  pack  in  Santa  Clara  coun- 
ty. Other  shipping  points  note  a  corresponding  con- 
dition. The  shipments  of  other  dried  fruits  are  quite 
free.  These  shipments  are  made  on  sales  made  ear- 
lier in  the  season,  for  at  this  writing  our  market  is 
slow  with  quotations  largely  nominal.  To  buy,  full 
prices  have  to  be  paid,  but  to  sell,  concessions  must 
be  made. 

Raisins  do  not  appear  to  have  shown  any  material 
change.  Heavy  shipments  are  being  made  to  the 
East.  The  weather  has  been  unfavorable  to  curing 
in  some  localities,  but  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  it  has  been  quite  favorrble.  New  York  advices 
to  October  21,  report  that  market  as  follows:  Valen- 
cia raisins  are  cabled  decidedly  stronger  from  prima- 
ry sources,  with  best  brands  layer  goods  held  at  18s(» 
18s  6d  cost  and  freight.  Notwithstanding  this  spot 
stock  is  offered  with  considerable  freedom  and  at 
prices  showing  no  material  change  from  those  cur- 
rent the  past  few  days.  From  vessels  discharging  and 
ex  store  6%c  is  asked  for  off-stalk  and  6Ji@6%o  for 
layer,  but  there  are  goods  on  the  Assyria,  the  latest 
arrival,  which  offer  at  55a@6;''8C.  To  arrive  we  are  re- 
ported sales  of  300O  boxes  layer  at  &%c.  California 
are  in  moderate  demand  and  prices  appear  steady. 
New  London  are  held  at  $2.25;  three-crown  loose  in 
boxes,  S1.90@$2;  do  in  bags,  6Xc,  and  two-crown  do, 
ej^c.  Old  are  passing  out  quite  freely  at  634c  for  two 
crown  in  bags,  and  fi?4@6c  for  three-crown. 


Uarkets  by  Telegraph. 

Wheat  Strong,  Barley  Lower 
England. 


In 


London,  Oct.  24.— The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
English  wheat  has  slightly  advanced  in  the  pro- 
vinces but  is  unchanged  in  London;  foreign  has 
ceased  to  advance:  best  Calilornia  is  quoted  at  34s, 
Oregon  84s  6d  and  Duluth  at  35s.  To-day  wheat  and 
oats  were  dull  and  corn  strong  owing  to  diminished 
supplies.  Flour  was  slightly  cheaper  and  barley  3d 
lower. 

Canned  and  Dried  Fruit  Quiet- 
New  York,  Oct.  23.— Canned  Fruits— There  has 
been  no  Inquiry  for  any  lines;  old  prices  are  un- 
changed, with  peaches  very  firm.  Unpeeled,  evap- 
orated peaches  range  from  13c  to  Iftc  for  fair  to  fancy, 
with  the  demand  chieHy  for  the  best.  I'runes  ex- 
hibit no  particular  life.  Two  carloads  of  four  sizes 
sold  at  \l%c  spot.  Apricots  are  steady  and  un- 
changed. 

Chicago,  Oct.  25.— There  was  a  slight  reduction 
noted  in  the  value  of  nectarines,  but  aside  from  that 
no  changes  appeared.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  particular  rush  of  trade  at  present,  but  more  of  a 
quiet  feeling  prevails.  Prunes  are  wanted  about  as 
much  as  anything  and  as  yet  the  supply  is  smnll. 
fiaisins  as  yet  are  quiet,  but  in  a  short  time  the  holi- 
day trade  will  open,  and  then  an  improved  trade  is 
expected. 

Honey  Advancing;  Lima  Beans; 
Futures  Firm. 

New  Yoek,  Oct.  24.— Honey— The  general  trade 
has  already  realized  the  scarcity  of  California 
strained,  and  8%c  1h  readily  obtained.  Lima  Beans: 
Shipments  of  lots  brought  here  for  the  West  are 
going  freely.  The  tone  01  the  market  seems  sound 


'  for  better  future  prices,  but  there  are  few  buyers 
above  82  per  bushel  spot  at  that  moment. 

Hops  Irregular. 

New  York,  Oct.  24  — Tne  hop  market  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. Direct  trading  with  interior  State  points  con- 
tinue to  seriously  cut  into  the  spot  fall  business.  The 
cable  is  not  stimulating;  England  feels  the  depress- 
ing effect  of  some  liberal  shipments  which  were  un- 
invited. Quotations  are  unchanged  for  all  State  or 
Pacific.  Exports  for  the  week  are  1505  bales. 
Desirable  Wool  Is  More  Buoyant. 

New  York,  Oct.  23.— Wool  develops  more  buoyancy 
than  has  been  common.  The  buyers'  menace  of 
sending  to  the  interior  for  supplies  is  no  longer 
potent,  for  the  clip  is  practically  forwarded  to  the 
seaboard.  Sellers  comprehend  their  more  inde- 
pendent position  and  decline  to  listen  to  sugges- 
tions of  shading  for  any  decent  line.  Besides,  it  is 
whispered  that  an  outside  speculative  interest  is 
springing  up  that  may  compete  with  manufacturers 
who '■  dicker  "  too  long  for  the  yet  cheap  desirable 
parcels.  Sales  at  New  York:  41,000  pounds  of 
scoured  California;  9800  pounds  of  spring  and  372,000 
other  domestic  on  private  terms;  also  575,000  pounds 
of  foreign  of  low  grade.  Sales  at  Boston  :  3,023,600 
pounds  of  domestic,  incluriing  543,000  pounds  of  for- 
eign, mainly  Australiau.  Fall  California  is  quoted 
low  and  irregular  on  account  ot  its  heavy,  seedy 
condition.  Philadelphia  quotes  full  quotations  for 
all  grades. 

Foreign  Hop  Crops. 

Washington  Hop  Crops.— A  report  on  the  German 
and  English  hop  crop,  prepared  by  Consul-Gent  ral 
Mason  at  Frankfort,  has  been  received  at  the  De- 
partment of  State.  The  crop  for  this  year  in  the 
German  States  is  estimated  at  48,300,000  pounds, 
about  1, SCO  000  pounds  more  than  the  crop  of  1891, 
and  4,268  000  pounds  less  than  the  average  yield  of 
the  past  ten  years.  One-half  is  of  high  quality  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  remainder  is  fair.  The  En- 
glish crop  showed  a  total  product  of  40  OOo.OOO  to 
42.000,000  pounds.  TBis  deficit  brough  to  Germany  a 
swarm  of  English  buyers,  who  are  pure  basing 
heavily  inferior  grades  of  the  new  German  crop  Not- 
wiihttanding  this,  the  market  is  nominal  and 
steady. 

Distrustful  of  Raisins. 

New  York,  Oct.  24.— The  market  is  dull;  the  dis- 
trust of  the  quality  continues,  based  on  our  early 
samples.  Faultless  three-crown  bags  are  quoted  at 
6%(^1c:  two-crown,  5J^c:  fair  to  prime  boxes,  loose, 
S1.76@2;  layers,  82.25;  all  spot. 


Grain  Fatnres. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Nov.      Dec.      Jan.  Feb. 
6801  d  6302id   6s03  d  6s03jd 


Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  I  to  Oct.  19 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  3,462,311  5,078,616 

Flour,  bbis                                           408,525  366,621 

Barley,  ctls                                              673.402  448,215 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Oct.  26,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 


On  the  way- 
1892. 

San  Francisco  271,607 

San  Diego   11,378 

San  Pedro   4,9  5 

Oregon   63,299 

Paget  Sound   22,794 

Totals  366,003  527,294 


In  port—, 


1891. 
93,157 


1892. 
•154,8  3 
8,138 


31.071  U2,E55 


194.102  111,712 


Oct. 

Thursday  6s02  d 

Friday  

Saturday   

Monday  6sOO  d 

Tuesday  Sslljd 


esoojd 

5slUd 


6301Jd 
6»00Jd 


6sC2Jd 
esOIJd 


6803  d 

6s02Sd 


The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week: 
Market 

O.  O.     P.  S.     N.  D.  for  P.  S. 

Thursday...  33s6d    3389  1    33s6d  Quiet. 

Friday  

Saturday..  338       3336d    33s  Steady. 

Monday  338       33s6d    33s  Slow. 

Tuesday....  338       33'i3d    33s  tjuiet. 
To-day  8  cablegram  is  as  follows: 

Liverpool,  Oct,  26.  — Wheat,  better  tone.  California 
spot  lots,  6s  lOid:  off  coast,  318;  just  thi,  ped,  33s  3d:  nearly 
due.  33s;  cargoes  off  coftst,  slow;  on  passage,  very  ioactive; 
Mark  Lane  wheat,  rather  easier;  French  country  markets, 
rjuieter;  weather  in  England,  frosty. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Belief  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 


'92 

Thursday,  high  st   1335 

**        lowest   133 

Friday,  highest  

"  lowest,..,,.  

Saturday,  highest  

*'  lowest  

Monday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest  

"  lowest  


Oct 


Dec 
136 
135J 


135i 
135} 


Jan. 


13'} 
135 


Mly 
1391 
139J 


139J 

199i 
139 
1385 


The  following  are  to-day'g  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Morning  Informal. —Wheat,  Buyer  Decem'ber,  100  tons, 
$1.35;  lOU,  .$l.34i;  1100,  $1,315.  May,  100  tons,  S1.38J;  200, 
$l.i8i  per  ctl.  Kegular.— Buyer  December,  600  tons,  .^1.34|; 
700  tons,  $1  34i.  SelUrl892,  200,  .$1.32}.  January,  100  tons, 
$'  35;  3)0,  .1!1.3o}.  May,  100  tojs,  .*;t.38g;  3i,0,  SI.38J  per  ctl. 
Afternoon.— Buyer  December,  40U  tons,  $l.34J  per  ctl. 
BARLEY. 

Seller   Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.      Oct.     Dec.  Jan. 


Thursday,  highest.,.. 

**  lowest  

Friday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Saturday,  highest  .... 

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest  

"  lowest  


May 


90 


9l| 
91 


9  i 
9C} 


The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Regular  Session.— Barley,  December,  I(JO  tons,  90c.  Janu- 
50n  tons,  901c  psr  ctl.    Afternoon— May,  1(0  tons,  91Sc;  200, 
94Jc  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day. 

Thursday  

Friday  

Saturday  


Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

May. 

129i 

1295 

133 

143i 

1281^ 

1294 

131? 

iis' 

128J 

129! 

1311 

1434 

127i 

128i 

131 

1435 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram: 
New  York,  Oct.  26. -Wheat,  78ic  for  December,  80c  for 
January  and  85ic  for  May. 

Chicago. 

Day.  Oct.         Dec.  May 

Thursday      

Friday      

Saturday   1193         123i  131* 

Monday   120  1235  1323 

Tuesday   1195         123  132 

The  following  is  to  day's  telegram: 

CiiiOAUo,  Oct.  26. -Wheat.  73Sc  for  December  and  79So 
for  May , 

General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Reoeipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Oct.  25,  '92,  were  as  follows 


Flour,  qr.  sks  162,601 

Wheat,  ctls  257,6^4 

34,694 


Barley, 

Rye,  ■•   

Oats,      "    26,535 

Corn,      "    9,290 

•Butter,  "    5h2 

do  bis    703 

do  bbls    335 

do  ktgs    629 

do  tubs   

do  J  bxs    25 

tCheese,  ctls   601 

do    bi»   196 

Eggs,    duz   16,5O0[  Almouda  "   

do      "  Eastern         21,700|Mu8tttid  "   

Beans,  sks  33,616  Flax  "   

Fotatoea,  sks   30,443  Popcorn  "   

Onions,      "    &,6CilBroom  corn, bbls, 

•Overl'd,  —  Otis,  t  Overland,  —  ctls. 


. .  9,625 

2,m 

..  125 

361 

. .  2,556 
..  2,077 
54 

Wine,  gals   226,170 


Bran,  sks 
Buckwheat  ". 
Middlings 
Chicory,  bbls. 
Hops  "  . 
Wool,  "  . 
Uay,  ton  . 
Straw, 


Mrandy, 
Raisins,  bz9 
Honey,  cs 
Peanuts, sks 
Walnut', 


22,370 
3,182 
47 
45 
48 
282 
566 


•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  51,834;  1891,  90.372. 

Cereals. 

The  London  TUiiea.  in  its  last  report  on  the  English 
wheat  crop,  gave  the  average  yield  for  each  county 
for  the  pa.st  seven  years,  bastd  on  which  the  average 
yield  for  E'  glaud,  Scotland  and  Wales  would  be  2i\< 
bushels  per  acre.  This  would  make  the  lotal  wheat 
crop  of  the  United  Kingdom  66,325,000  bushels 
against  74,742,000  bushels.  Thi.s  crop  would  necessi- 
tate imports  of  at  least  160,000,000  bushels,  and  pos- 
sibly 170  OCO,000  bushels,  but  tor  the  large  stocks  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  thp  year. 

Although  the  statements  have  been  recently  made 
that  there  were  enormous  supplies  of  wheat  in  south 
Russian  markets,  the  statistics  October  1st  show 
small  stocks  on  hand  relatively,  and  reliable  advices 
from  Russia  indicate  that  rye  is  selling  for  more  at 
the  interior  than  it  is  at  the  seaboard.  The  amount 
of  wheat  iu  sight  is  pressing  on  the  market,  hut  with 
the  American  crop  lOO.OOO.ijOO  bushels  less  than  last 
year,  the  increase  in  the  amount  in  sight  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  invisible  supply.  As  a  small  crop 
cannot  furnish  larger  receipts  than  a  large  crop  with- 
out being  more  than  correstondingly  r.  duced,  it  is 
likely  that  towaid  the  end  of  the  season  there  will  be 
a  great  falling  off  in  receipts.  Parallels  drawn  with 
the  present  condition  show  that  in  1886  stocks  were 
about  the  same,  and  from  October  to  the  following 
June,  prices  of  wheat  advanced  21  cents  a  bushel 

The  s  ocks  of  wheat  in  the  principal  continental 
markets  of  Europe  amounted  to  18  426,000  bushels, 
October  1st,  against  10,212,000  bushels  September  1st. 
Of  this  total,  1,272,000  bushels  were  at  Antwerp, 
against  736,000  bushels;  Havre,  1,544,000  bushels 
against  2,520  000  bushels;  Dunkirk,  1,104, COO  bushels 
against  1,288,000;  Paris,  2,448,000  bushels  against 
2,320  OOO  bushels;  Mannheim,  1,400  000  bushels  against 
2,000,000  bushels.  The  stocks  in  Russian  ports  were: 
■  t.  Petersbuig,  660,000  bush  ^Is  against  536,000-  Odessa, 
2,800,010  bushels  against  1  960,000;  and  Nikolaiev, 
1,416.000  bURhels  against  600,000  bushels. 

An  item  from  St.  Petersburg,  dated  October  2d,  says 
that  the  rye  crop  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Peters- 
burg, Novgorod  and  Kever  is  about  one  third  less 
than  was  expected.  The  quality  of  oats  is  fair,  but 
the  quantity  is  inferior.  The  new  crops  in  the 
province  of  Kamenitz  are  in  critical  condition,  owing 
to  prolonged  drought. 

The  local  market  to-day  was  steady  for  wheat. 
The  offerings  were  light  with  sellers'  views  above 
those  of  buyers. 

Barley  was  firm  for  bright  grades  with  choice  to 
giltedged  wanted.  Dark  grades  were  steady  under 
moderate  offerings  and  a  fair  demand. 

Corn  was  dull  and  heavy  at  the  lower  quotations. 
The  stock  here  is  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

Oats  were  strong  at  the  advance.   Receipts  do  not 
appear  to  meet  the  requirements. 
Rye  was  steady. 

Feedstuff. 

Ground  feed  met  with  a  fair  Inquiry  to-day. 
While  dealers  were  disposed  to  meet  sellers  on 
ground  or  roll  barley,  they  higgled  over  bran  and 
corn  meal. 

Hay  was  reported  a  shade  easier  to  sell.  The  weak 
feeling  was  not  due  so  much  to  the  receipts  as  to 
large  dealers  and  feeders  wants  being  temporarilv 
met,  and  a  desire  to  watch  the  weather. 

Vegetables. 

The  market;  is  poorly  supplied  with  gardentruck. 
The  market  was  fairly  steady.  All  kinds  of  roots 
were  weak  with  some  kinds  quoted  lower. 

Onions  were  fairly  firm.  Sales  were  made  of  choice 
good  keepers  for  shipping  at  60  cts. 

The  receipts  of  potatoes  were  very  heavy  to-day, 
and  as  the  demand  was  offish,  lower  prices  had  to  be 
accepted  to  secure  buyers. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  butter  market  was  demoralized  to-day,  with 
the  general  opinion  that  still  lower  prices  will  be 
seen  before  there  is  much  stability.  By  the  single 
box  sales  are  made  at  times  at  a  slight  advance,  but 
this  depends  on  the  buyer.  We  saw  the  same  grade 
of  butter  sold  to-(lay  at  32  and  34  cents.  The  latter 
price  was  secured  from  a  buyer  who  was  anxious  to 
get  that  brand,  while  the  lower  price  had  to  be 
accepted  to  close  out  the  consignment. 

Cheese  was  slow  but  steady 

Eggs  were  stronger  to-day.  Sales  were  quickly 
made  at  42"^  cts.  for  large  sized  selected,  white,  of 
strictly  fresh  laid,  while  in  a  small  way  45  cents  was 
realized.  The  entire  line  did  better  to-day. 

Fruit. 

Our  review  covers  to-day's  market  for  all  kinds  ex- 
cept wine  grapes,  which  were  steadier  with  a  slight 
advance  obtained  for  choice. 

Dried  fruit  and  raisins  did  not  show  any  material 
change.  There  was  some  closing  out  to-day  of  "  odd 
and  end  "  consignments  of  different  kinds  of  dried 
fruit  by  two  commission  houses.  The  remarks  under 
review  cover  to-day's  market. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  has  moved  along  the  past  week  in  the 
usual  groove.  The  tone  appears  to  be  slightly  firmer, 
yet  with  free-selling  oilers,  buyers  become  more  re- 
served and  bid  slightly  lower.  This  applies  to  all 
kinds. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  receipts  of  easiern  poultry  the  past  week  were 
quite  free,  and  as  they  come  graded  and  are  usually 
larger-sized  and  in  better  condition,  they  go  oil' 
quickly  at  an  advance  on  (Jalifornian.  The  latter 
comes  in  mixed,  and  otherwise  unattractive  and  not 
desirable,  therefore  they  are  hard  to  sell.  To  day, 
the  sidewalks  were  crowded  with  stock,  which  in- 
dicates a  weak  market. 

Hops  have  held  strong  throughout  the  week,  with 
the  close  pointing  to  si  ill  better  prices  for  gilt-edged. 
English  and  eastern  advices  indicate  that  the  supply 
of  choice  to  gilt-edged  is  light,  and  for  which  buyers 
are  in  the  market  picking  up  all  that  can  be  secured 
at  a  slight  advance  on  bids  Growers  in  this  State 
and  also  up  north  who  have  not  sold  are  quite  firm 
iu  their  advanced  views. 

Wool  is  slow  and  accumulating,  owing  to  receipts 
being  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Scourers,  while  run- 
ning to  full  capacity,  are  not  able  to  handle  the  re- 
ceipts. A  new  scouring  establishment  will  com- 
mence operations  some  time  next  month. 

Bea  ns  are  generally  firm.  Con.sidcrabic  river  beans 
are  said  to  have  been  damaged  by  the  recent  rains. 

Wetmore  Bros,  received,  this  week,  the  t'n^i  con- 
signment of  this  year's  crop  of  cranberries  from  Coos 
county,  Oregon,  They  were  shipped  by  McFarlin 
Bros,  of  Empire  City, 

Hams,  bacon  and  lard  are  strong  and  higher. 


{Continued  on  next  page.) 
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General  Produce, 


Extra  cboice  Id  good  packages  fetch  au  advance  on  top 
(luotations,  while  very  iK>3r  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  October  26,  1893. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.      [Da  country  m'l8.3  95  fti  - 

Bayo.  cU  2  15  («  2  35  Supertiue. . . ..  ^  2  50  ®  3  00 

R.itter  2  50  I"  2  81  I  NUTS-JoBBlNO. 

2  40  (O!  2  B5  :Walnut3,0al.  lb.      8  (g 

{jl,! 2  30  vr  a  60  Do  choice   10  (iS 

 ;  2  2U  CK  2  25   Do  papi-r-shell. .     "  '"' 

SmaliWhiie...  2  35  2  60  I  Almonds,  sftshl 
Lame  White...  2  25  S  2  45  Paper  shell  .... 

Lima  . .  3  00  C<(  3  15  I  Hard  shell  

Fid  Peas.lilk  eye  I  60  w    —  I  Brazil  

T)„  uTi-ea    2  20  O    —  iPffcans,  small.. 

Hnlit   460^  6  60  Peanuts   SRa 

BUTTER.  Filberts   11  @ 

Hickory   /  @ 

—  iChestnuta   IIJO 

32i'  ONIONS. 

34  Silverskin   40  (a 

33J  POTATOES. 

36  River  Reds   30  (U 

20  Karly  Rose,  ctl.     35  (ff 

25  '  PeerlePs   

24  Itlamt't  Chilies.. 
Burbank  Seed's 


11  (ff 

12  (gi 

um 

e  10 

II  (g) 


27i-« 

-  a 

17  @ 
21  (« 
20  @ 
25  (0 


Oal.,    poor  to 

fair,  ft   15® 

Do  B'd  to  choice  27}^ 
Do  Giltedged... 
DoCrettincrj... 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Eastt-rn,  lad  e.. 
Oal.  Pickled  ... 

C»l.  Keg  

East'rn  Uri  ani'y 

CHEESE. 
Cal.  choice 

cream   ' 

Do  fair  to  good.  i 
Do  Giltedged.. 

Dt  Skim  

Young  America 

EGGS. 
Cal.  "as  Is,"  doz    SO  @ 

Do  shaky   16  g 

Do  candled....     25  & 

Do  choi;e   32|i 

Do  fresh  laid . . . 
Dodo  s'lcdwhte 
Eastern  **  as  is" 

Do  candled  

Do  selected 


5  @ 


-  O 

—  far 
18  (« 
32 


40  <a 
40  (ff 

35  tlf: 


Do  do  Salinas..     65  («;  1  00 

Sweet   60      1  00 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
"  money  _  „ 

11  POULTRY. 
6i  Hens,  doz   6  50  («  7  fO 

12  iRooste'S.  old...  6  0  i  (g  7  00 
Do  young.           5  00  (<i  6  50 

20  Broilers,  small.  3  00  (it  3  60 

-  DO  large   3  60  OiJ'  4  00 

30  Fryers   4  00  @  4  60 

35  Ducks   4  00@  - 

40  Do  Urge   6  00  (tf  — 

45  Doextralarge..  7  00  (a  - 

-  Geese,  pair          I  60  (9  2  00 

24  Turkeys,  goblr.  18  (u  20 
26i:TurkeyB,  iicns..     17  Cg  19 

'outside' p'rioea  for  selected  All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
large  eggs  and  inside  prices  or  small,  sell  at  less  tha-j 
for  mixed  sizes-small  eggs  quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 
are  hard  to  sell.  condition,  they  sell  for  more 

FEKD.  than  quoted. 

Bran,  ton  14  50@  16  EO  —  

FecdmeaL  ...  .26  O?®  27  00  Manhattan  Egg 
Ord  Barley  ...19  OOa  20  60    Food  (Red  Ball 

Middlings  23  00@  25  OC     Brand)  in  100- 

Oil  Coke  Meal. .  @  25  00     11.  Cabinets. . .     -  @U  £0 

ManhatanHorse  GAME 
Food  (Red  Ball  Quail,  per  doz..     7o  @  1  25 

Brand)  in  lUO-  '  Ducks    -  -  (g  — 

)b  Cabinets. . .     -  @  8  00  Do  MaI'd  W  doz  4  00  («  8  50 

HAY.  Do  Sprig   2  25  «  3  00 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  60®      -  ID  j  Teal   1  75  OS  - 

Do  chiice    .  ..-  -(»  13  50  Do  Widgeon... .  1  75  (g  2  00 

Wheat  and  oats  8  OOa  12  50  I  Do  small   1  00  (a  1  50 

Willi  Oats          7  00@  10  00  Geeec   —  (&  — 

Cultivate!  do  .  6  COW  9  00  Do  gray  liidoz..  3  25  (u  3  00 

Barley  5  50i!r    8  50  Dj  Wliite   1  25  C<«  1  60 

Alfilfa    7  00(g  9  00  Do  Brant   I  60  (g  I  75 

Clover   5  50(5  9  00  Snipe   _  ftS  - 

Straw,  bale   30(!{      80  Do  lingliih,  doz  2  00  Cg  - 

GRAIN,  ETC.  Do  Jack,  per  doz    75  — 

Barley,  feed,  ctl   75  @  Hare,  per  doz..  1  50  (a  I  75 


Do  good    82i(ce 

Do  choice   85  @  

Do  brewing   •  

Do  do  choice...  96}@  

Do  do  Giltedge  1  00  @  

Do  Chevalier...   86  @  1  10   

Do  do  Giltedge. 1  15  ®   1  25  Light   14 

Buckwheat  2  60  (g  Lard   Sm 

Corn,  white.... 1  50  (g  125  Cal  am'k'd  beef .  iUia 
Yellow,  largo... 1  07i@   111  Hams,  Cal  salfd    13  (g 


Rabbits,  large..  1  25  (g  1  50 

Do  small    1  00  (g  1  25 

PROVISIONS. 
Oal.  bacon, 

heavy,  per  lb.  12  <a  — 
Medium   13  (g  — 


13 


Do  Eastern   14  @ 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   9  <a 

Clover,  Red....     15  (a 

White   25  M 

Flaxseed   2  25  M 

Hemp   sm 


Do  small  1  12»@  1  15 

Oats,  milling...!  37J@  

Feed,  choice.... 1  35  W  

Do  good  1  30  @  

Do  lair  1  25  (a  

Do  common....!  17i(^  

Surprise  1  47i@  

Black  Oal  1  10  @   1  25  j  Mustard,  yellow      64®  oi 

Do  Oregon          —  @  Do  brown   4  0  — 

Gray  1  31  (»  i  WOOL. 

Rye.  1  12}@  1  17i,  Fall,  1892. 

•Wheat,  milling  ,8  Joaquin,  plain      6i@  10 

Gi'tedged  1  35  fti  Do  mountain...     10  (<t  12 

Do  choice  1  33J(g  —  -  Do  lamb    8^  10 

Do  fair  to  good!  32J@  Northern  Choice    14  (g  — 

Shippiog.choicel  33}^  ]Do  Defective...     11  (g  — 

Do  good  1  31}®  Do  Lamb   10  @  14 


Do  fair  1  28!@ 

Common  1  i6\(a  

Sonora  1  35  (g   1  30 

HOPS 

1892,  fair   18  Sf  - 

Ojod   20  @ 

Choice  21  OS  — 

FLOUR. 
Kxtra,city  mills  3  90  @  — 


HONEY-1892  Crop. 
White  ct'mb, 

2- lb  frame  

Do  do  1-Ib  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  It  


9\@ 
Hi® 
74(8 
I® 


23  (tt  - 


Dried"  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  consignmeats  by 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  poor  sells  slightly  bel'>w  the  low 
est  quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  spacifi  ;d,  are  for 
fruit  iu  sick»;  add  for  &0-tb.  boxes  ic  per  lb.  and  for  26-ll>. 
boxes  J  to  Ic  per  lt>. 

APPLES   1892.  Do  do  choice  —  @I5 

Sun-dried,  i't,  com'on  2)«  3}  Do  do  fancy  —  ®16 

Do  do  prime  3i@  4  lEvap.,  peeled,  in  box 


Do  do  choice  4  (9  41 

Do  sliced,  common.. .  3i^  4 

Do  do  prime  4  @  4* 

Do  do  choice   4i(g  bi 

Evap.  bl.,ri  g.50-tb,bx  8  (.<?  9 
Fancy,  higher. 

APRlCOTS-1893. 
Sun-dri«d,  unbl.  com.  4 

Do  do  prime   6 

Do  do  choice   9  tglO 

Do  bleached,  prims.. 121^— 

Djdo  choice  131@  — 

Dodo  fancy  14i@— 

Evan  choice,  in  boxee.l6  &— 

Do  fancy,  do   15i@— 

FIGS -1892. 

Sun-dried,  black  3JI§  4 

Do  white   3  (g— 

Dodo  washed  —  @— 

Do  do  fancy  —  @— 

Do  do  prftssed  —  (a~ 

Smyrna  boxes  —  «— 

Do  sacks  —  @  — 

ORAPES-1392. 
Sun-dried,  stemless.. 


Do  unstemmed   8 

NECTARINE8-1892. 

Bed,  sun-dried  8  @  9 

Do  Evap.,  i'»  boxes...—  (3— 

White,  sun-driel  9S@1I 

Do  evaporated  —  @  — 

PEACH  B.S-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unreeled..  7  @  7i 
Do  do  pilme,  bl'chcd.lO  @— 

Do  do  choice,  do  II  @— 

Do  do  fancy  12  (tt  — 

8un-dr.,  pl'd,  bl'ched..  -  (<i6— 
Do  do  prime  14  @ — 


choice  17i@  — 

Do  do  fancy  20 

PEARS-  1892. 
Sun-dried,  quarters..  —  @  3 

r>o  sliced   4  (a  6 

Evap.,  slic'd,  iob'xes.  7  (n  S 

Do  ring  do  9  (alO 

6S  L"npled,q'rfd,brchVl.lO  (ftll 
PLUMS-1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dried  10  (flOi 

Do  evap.  boxes, choice-  (a  — 

Do  do  do  fancy  —  @  - 

Uupitted    4  (a  5 

PRUNES-1892. 
Cal.  Freuch,  ungraded  7l('i  & 
Do  graded.  60  to  100. .  8Ka  9 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  @12 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISIN8-1892. 
Loudon  Layers, 

cluster  per  box.l  91  <ft2  00 
Dj  choicest  do... I  6)  C<?!  70 
Do  prime  pr  bi. .  .1  40  <ft'l  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 

common,  prbx..  — &  — 
Do  choice  do  1  25  (<rl  30 


Do  fancy  do   

Unstem'ed  Musca- 
tplsinska  pr  lb. 
stemmed  do  do.. 
Seedless  do  do  ... 
Do  dopr  20-tt..  bx. 
SultanaR,unbl.  bis 
DoM'ched  in  bss. 

Halves,  quarteri}  and  eighths 
25.  60  and  75  cents  liigher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes. 


-  (m 

4  @  5i 

-  C* 

-  e 

-  <a 

-  @ 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 

BALE  EOPE.  ]  TWINE. 

Sisal,  3  yarns   9  Pure  Manilla  Hop,  In  balls. 

Do.  2  yarns,  light  9i    tarred  lU 

Duplex,  3  yarns   9  Do,  Grapevine,  in  baMs  or 

Manilla,  3  yarns,  heavy. .  .lOi'   coils  12 

Pure  Manilla,  3  &  4  yams.  12  Do,  Spring  16 

Do,  3  yams,  light  12i  Duplex  Hop  in  balli.  tar'd.  9i 

Do,  Grapevine,  in  balls  or 
I  coils  lOi 


Wine. 

Bed  and  White  Wine  from  bay  counUea,  vintage  of 
1891,  per  gal..  In  cellar  lots  12  @20 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Obolce  selected,  in  good  paokages,  fetch  an  advanoe  on  the 
(notations,  while  verr  poot  gradea  •elUeM  than  the  lower 
qaotations.  Octobek  26.  1392. 

Limes,  Mex  ....  4  00  @  4  60  Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 

Do  Cal    —  @     —  purposes  stlls  at  an  advance 

Lemons,  box....  5  00  ®  7  CO  on  outailc  quotations 
Do  Sicily  choice  8  00  @  8  50  - 
Strawberries,  per  chest—        Beet*,  sk... . 

Sharpleea  ....  6  00  ®  9  00  Carrots,  sk. . 
Peaches,  box...     ."^0  @  1  60  Okra.  diy,  B) 

Apples   20  m     60  Do  green  box... 

Do  Choice   75  @  — 

Do  Extra  choice    —  @  — 
Canteloupes,  pr 

crate    —  @  — 

Nutmegs,    box    35  @  80 
Grapes,  pr  bx  - 

Do  White   25® 

Do  Black   20  (» 

Jo  Muscats  ...     25  (g 

On  Tokays   20  <S 

Do  Koyal  Isabel  1  00  @  1 
Do  Cornichon . .     60  @ 

Wine    Grapes,   „ 

Zinfnd'l,  pr  tn.     —  (816  00  Egg  Plant,  bx . . 

Mission  10  00  Cgi2  On  Mar  fat  Squash,  ,  ^  „,„  „ 

White   8  00  (ffl2  CO     f(  too   6  00  glO  00 

Pears   26  @  1  CO  ,Ca'  liHower   50  @  65 

Quinces  pr  bx..     75  ®  1  25  .Celery   50    C9  75 


■•0  ® 

Parauips,  ctl. ...  I  00 
Peppers,  dry.  lb 
Do  grn  Cbili,  bx 
Do  do  Bells  ... 

runupai  eu  

Cabbage,  100  t» 

40  Garlic,  lb  

40  Tomatoes   20  @ 

60  ;  String  BeauB.lb.  3 

60  Lima  Beans  

25  'Ououmben,  box 
65  Diiiickle^tb.. 

MushroomB  ....    ~  w 
25  @ 


Live 

BEEF. 

tiUll  fed  6i(S- 

Grasa  fed,  extra  

First  quality   6  @  — 

Second  quality  4  @  — 

Third  quaUty  3  @- 

Bullsand  thin  Oow<...3  @— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4.5@— 

Do  Ught  6|a- 

Dairy  6ia- 


Stook. 

MUTTON. 

Wethera   6J«- 

Ewea   6 

Do  Spring  7 

Hoas. 

Light,  V  lb,  cents  4}| 

Medium   4i|< 

Heavy   4}« 

Soft   4 

Feedera  H^- 

Stook  Hogs.   3S@- 


Auction  Sales  ot  California  Fruits. 

At  Chicago. 

Oct.  19  —Five  carloads :  Kieffer  Pears,  $3.65  per 
box- Beurre  d'Alencon  Pears,  ?>  43  per  box:  Wlmer 
Nclis  Pears,  *2  35  per  box;  Vicar  Pears,  J2.l5@2.20 
per  box;  Easier  Beurre  Pears,  S2®2.25  per  box; 
i;lapp's  Favorite  Pears,  $3  6u  per  box;  Toliay  Grapes, 
double  crates,  $i.'i5(g3.55:  single  crates  Tokay 
Grapes,  8125('fl.55;  some  bad,  85c@l;  single  crates 
Muscat  Grapes.  $U<il.lO;  single  crates  Cornlchou 
(irapes,  81.20;  single  cratfs  Verdelle  Grapes.  *1.10: 
single  crates  Emperor  Grapes,  $1.05;  IJuinces,  S\..2b({f 
1.30  p«r  box. 

Oct.  19— Five  carloads:  Single  crates  Muscat 
Grapes,  8l.@l. 95;  double  crates  Muscat  Grai  es,  82.20; 
Malaga  Grapes,  poor  condition,  50@80c;  single  crates 
(;ornichon  Grapes.  S1.2o(i?l  50;  double  crates  C'jrnicbon 
grapes.  $2.15("'2  90:  single  crales  Tokay  Grapes,  "Oci^f 
S  .35- double  crates  Tokay  Grapes,  $  I  90(ff3  35;  Peaches, 
81.15(31  90;  Plums,  $2.20:  Pears.  81.35@3;  Bartlett 
Pears,  in  boxes,  «3.15;  Bartlett  Pears,  in  craies,  81,40 

Oct.  21.— Three  carloads :  Tokay  Grapes,  81.25 
per  single  crate;  Emperor  Grapes,  81.35  per  single 
crate;  Cornichon  Grapes,  8115  per  single  crate;  Ver- 
delle Grapes,  SI.  10  per  single  crate;  Muscat  Grapes, 
$!(•!  1.10  per  single  crate;  Glout  Morceau  Pears,  $3  per 
box;  Easter  Beurre  Pears,  $2  per  box;  Winter  Nells 
Pears,  $2  per  box.   Some  damaged  fruit  sold  lor  less. 

Oct.  22.— Five  carloads:  Kieifer  Pears,  ii.&S  per 
box;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Peats.  S3  SS;  P.  Barry  Pears. 
$2.95;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  12.36  "2.40;  Silway  Peaches, 
41.25(81.40;  fall  crates  Tokay  Grapes,  $2  SSc/S.SS;  half- 
crates  Tokay  Grapes,  81,30®!, 60;  lull  crates  Muscat 
Grapes,  82.76;  half-crates  Muscat  Grapes,  $1.26. 

Oct.  24  —Four  carloads :  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  per 
box,  $2.40@2,60;  hall-boxes,  •1.25;  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
$3.10;  Beurre  d'Anjou,  *3;  Vicar,  $2,25;  Pound,  81.55; 
coe's  Late  Red  Plums.  83.35;  half-crates  Tokay 
Grapes,  $l.l,5@1.6');  full  crates  Muscat,  82  25(3 '.56; 
half-crates,  $1.05(^1,15  Cornichon,  81.20(g)l. 25;  Malaga, 
65c(g81.05;  Cling  Peaches,  81.10.    It  is  raining  hard, 

Oct  25  —Seven  carloads :  Double  crates  Tokay 
Grapes.  $3  3i(§3,35;  single  crates,  $1  35(S1.50;  double 
crates  Muscat  Grapes,  $2.2i(;i2  65;  single  crates,  11.10 
@1 15;  single  crates  Malaga  Grapes,  'Jnc(«$l;  tiuinces, 
81  30  per  box;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  S2,36(§2  60  per  box; 
Pomegranates,  lO  Ib  bo.xes,  7.5c,  Some  fruit  arrived 
in  a  damaged  couditioa  and  sold  for  less  than  the 
prices  named. 

Oct  25.— Five  carloads :  Tokay  Grapes,  full  crates, 
$3.20iti3.5');  half-crates.  85c(»81.65;  Muscat,  full  crates, 
82.90;  half-crates,  $1.10(41.55;  Cornichon,  single 
crates,  $1,45@1  55;  Peaches,  82.56;  Beurre  Diel  Pears 
$2  80@3.10. 

At  New  York. 

Oct.  19.— Three  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  fancy 
double  crates,  $}.95(rti.l0:  single  crates,  82.16;  double 
cratesTokay  Qrapgs,  82.8o(fi3  75;  single  orates  Tokay 
Grapes,  $1.26®!  85;  single  crates  Cornichon  Grapes, 
$1.75®2  05;  single  crates  Black  Morocco  Grapes,  81.80; 
Winter  Nelis  Pears,  t3.10(g3.60  per  box;  Quinces,  81.85 
(J  2  per  box;  Coe's  Late  Red  Plums,  82  30  per  crate; 
Ickwith  Plums,  81,15  perorate. 

Oct  22  — Four  carloads:  Double  crates  Tokay 
Grapes,  fancy,  $1.35(<{  1.65;  single  crates  Tokay  Grapes, 
fancy,  $2.25(42.35;  double  crate?  Tokay  Grapes,  83  40(« 
3  85;  single  crates  Tokay  Grapes,  81. S.')i<'2;  Cornichon 
Grapes,  single  crates,  $2.35;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  $1.55. 

Oct.  26.— Three  carloads:  Tokay  (irapes,  fancy, 
double  crates,  81.76i'i.''i.20;  single  crales.  $2  25(32.75; 
Cornichon  Grapes,  fancy,  double  crates,  $1.55;  single 
crates,  $2.65;  double  crates  Tokay  (irapes,  $3.75(^4,15; 
single  craies  Tokay  Grapes,  8l.66i«l  90;  double  crates 
Cornichon  Grapes,  $3.40®3.50;  single  crates  Cornichon 
Grapes,  $1.76®1.85;  single  crates  Emperor  Grapes, 
.<1.45. 

Oct.  25.— Two  carloads:  Pears,  S2  25@3.75;  Bilveri 
Peaches,  il.'jom  20;  Clings,  81.75;  Quinces,  $1.70@2.60; 
Tokay  Grapes,  hall-crates,  81.05(^2.10;  Muscat,  80c@ 
$1  50;  Emperor,  $1.40(41.65;  Ferrara,  $l.25@1.58;  Cor 
nichon,  81.40®1.76. 


WANTED. 


A  FOREMAN  who  is  competent  to  manage  a  large 
fruit  and  raisin  ranch.   Address,  giving  reference, 

BOX  L,  Fresno,  Cal. 


WANTED. 

SITUATION    AS  MANAGER, 

Farmer,  married,  with  thorough  practical  experience 
and  theoretical   knowledge   ot  agriculture  in  all  its 
b  anch-8— stock,  grain,  sugar  bscts,  fruit,  etc.,  wants 
situation  as  manager.    Reference.  Address, 
LEO  ESSIOH, 

PaoiBc  Hotnl,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


r*A  CnDKIIA  If  you  want  to  know  about  Car  fornia 
UnL  rUnM  n  *e  PaclScSrates,  send  for  the 
"  H.^ClFie  RUBAl.  PRKNN. 
the  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  Karmlug  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  60c  for  3  mos.  Two  sami  le 
copies,  10c.  EstabUshed  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
no  Market  St.,  B.r. 


Take  Care  of  the 
NICKLBS 
and  the 

DOLLARS 

Will  Take  Care  of  Themselves. 


If  you  only  save  one  or  two 
Nickles  on  each  Fifty-cent  pur- 
chase 

You  will  be  many  Dollars 
ahead  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Send    for    our   catalogue  of 

RUBBER  GOODS. 


Pitfi:  (jtsst  QoDi  gipplj  ^tsoeiatioi 

Mention  this  paper.     132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Greatest  of  all  Musical 
Instruments. 


In  inventiog  the  .K  ilian  wai  to  make  an  instrument 
that  would  do  away  with  the  }  ears  of  practice  made 
necessary  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  sune  time 
have  n:u8ic 

IN  NO  WAT  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  the  most  delicate  shading  in  expresaioD 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  parformer. 


The  CELESTINA! 

A  marvellous  little  Instrument  eqaal  to  an  Organ 
for  family  use.    Flays  all  classej  of  music;  no  skill 
reii'jired.    Prlc  9S8. 
Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26  28-30  O'Farrell  St ,       San  Francisco. 


(dlicational. 


Analytical  Chemists  and  Asaayers. 

ESTABLISHED  18ST  —  109i  COMMKKCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Aogeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  beit  laboratory 
in  Southern  California  and  are  prepared  to  make  Asaaya 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Per' 
tiiizers.  Etc    ASSAYING  TAUOHT 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Snrveylng,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOCOAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  TAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  ot  Ores,  $36;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation  Assay, 
nS;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  |60. 
ESTABLISHED  I8«4  (9*  Send  tor  circular. 


ACTUAL    BCSINKSS  PRACTICE. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  978. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting 
Eoglish  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROBINSON.  Pre*. 


BUSINESS  OOL.LEQE, 

24  POST  ST..  S.  F. 
I7H>R  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS 
V  College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  T>-pe  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
tor  six  full  montha  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Otir  school  has 
its  craduates  In  every  part  ot  the  State, 

tW  SUD  rOK  CiaODLAB. 

K.  p.  HEAU),  Praaidenk 

0.  8.  HALET,  Secretary. 


BARGAINS  1 1  BARGAINS!! 

^,5O0— Choice   Fruit  Tract  ne&r  Uaywards;  10  acrea 
beariijg  treet.    This  is  s  good  purchase. 
96.500-eutire  Block  (6  teres),  near  Btauford  UotTersitr 

Ocie  of  the  tineat  blocks  od  the  tract,  will  subdivide  to  great 
advautage, 

93,300-Kighty  (SO)  acres,  Los  Gates,  partly  improTed; 
ac  excellent  bargain. 

$10,000  -Tweuty  five  (25)  acrea  Belmont.  San  Mateo  Co., 
12  acres  in  fruit. 

•200  Lots  (59x300),  Town  of  BelmoDt.  $50  down,  bal- 
ance on  time. 

93«BOO~Lots  (4)  !n  Olt:y  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
locatei  and  cheap;  will  exchange. 

S12,000  -  A  very  desirable  Refddence  and  Lot  (140x150), 
19tb  Ave.  and  K.  17th  St.,  OakIaud;flDe  vlew;eftf<y  of  accees; 
wl'l  subdivid*. 

93,000 -Flue  20-acre  Tract  four  miles  from  Fresno 
(Woltors  Colony)  partly  improted. 

These  are  fine  properties  and  are  to  be  sold.  Write  for 
particulars  at  uuc3. 

JOHN  F.  BTXBEE, 
No.  42  narkeC  fitreet.  Saa  Francisco. 


ORANGE 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Oarey 
giving  the  results  ot  long  experi- 
ence in  Southern  California.  ISO 
pages,  cloth  bound.    Sent  postpaid 

UEWKT  PI^B.  CO., 220  liarket,S.i'. 


JAHES  K.  HAyEIi.  THOMAS  E.  HAVKN, 

Notary  Public 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW. 

No.  SSO  Calirorntk  Streat, 

Telephone  No.  174«  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


'KEYSTONE' 


CORN  SHELLERS 

Are  Ciuarantced  to  be  Unsurpassed 
in  .Viiy  W;i.v. 


St-paraliii«  l>,?vice 

Steam,  Horse, 
and  Hand  Power. 


i  Hole  Sheller.   3  Sizes. 

Self  Feed 
and  Hand  Feed. 


6  nnU  i  Hole  Shi  lU-is. 

Strong,  Durable,  Light  Draft, 

Fast  and  Clean  Work. 
FULL  LINE  OF  HORSE  POWERS. 

KEYSTONE    MFC.  CO., 

Stor-lixie,  XII. 
City,  rouiit':  liluir..   m.  LuuIh,  Columbn 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


l-fcJ  W  .^Ml  OX* 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thorotiKbl;  180  sheep,  at  a  oo«t 
of  one  cent  each.  Kasily  applied;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  LI- 
tie's  dip  is  put  up  in  red,  iron  drums  containiug  6  English  orO}  American  gallons,  ana 
Is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  tht  cooTenienoe  of  our  many  curt<>in- 
ers  it  is  also  put  up  In  une-gallon  packancs.  fur  which  we  make  no  extra  charge,  fcacn 
drum  and  pacltage  bears  the  label  of  "  Little's  Dip." 

SZIXsXj  c43  CO., 
Successors  to  Fai.kneb,  Bkll  t  Oo.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  406  OALIPOBNIA  STREET,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAI* 


October  29,  1892. 
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state  Game  and  Fish  Laws. 


In  Effect  May  17th,  1891,  and  Until 
Further  Notice. 

The  Acts  relative  to  game  and  fish,  as  amended 
by  the  last  Legislature,  are  as  follows: 

Every  person  who,  in  the  State  of  California,  be- 
tween the  first  day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of 
October  of  each  year,  hunts,  pursues,  takes,  kills,  or 
destroys  any  quail,  partridge,  or  grouse,  or  any 
kind  of  wild  duck  or  rail,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who,  in  any  of  the  counties  of  the 
Slate  of  California,  at  any  time,  takes,  gathers  or 
destroys  the  eggs  of  any  quail,  partridge,  or  grouse, 
or  mallard  duck,  or  any  kind  of  summer  duck,  red 
head,  teal,  or  any  gray  duck,  or  any  other  kind  of 
wild  duck,  is  guilty  of  a  mis^emeano^. 

Every  person  who,  in  the  State  of  California,  be 
tween  the  first  day  of  January  and  the  first  day  of 
July  in  each  year,  hunts,  pursues,  takes,  kills,  or 
destroys  doves,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who,  in  any  of  the  counties  of  the 
State  of  California,  hunts,  pursues,  takes,  kills,  or 
destroys  any  male  deer,  antelope,  mountain  sheep, 
or  buck,  for  the  period  of  two  years  from  the  date 
of  the  passage  ot  this  Act,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  in  the  State  of  California  who  has 
in  his  possession  any  green  hides  or  any  green  skins 
of  any  deer,  elk,  antelope,  or  mountain  sheep, 
killed  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  before  the 
expiration  of  two  years  from  the  passage  of  this  Act, 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  In  the  State  of  California  who,  at 
any  time,  hunts,  pursues,  kills,  takes,  or  destroys 
any  female  deer,  antelope,  elk.  mountain  sheep,  or 
doe,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who  shall  at  any  time  hunt,  pursue, 
take,  kill,  or  destroy  any  spotted  fawn,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who  shall  take,  kill,  or  destroy  any 
of  the  animals  or  birds  mentioned  in  this  section,  at 
any  time,  unless  the  carcass  of  such  animal  or  bird 
is  used  or  preserved  by  the  person  taking  or  slaying 
it,  or  is  sold  for  (cod,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who  shall  buy,  sell,  offer,  or  expose 
for  sale,  transport,  or  carry,  or  have  in  his  posses- 
sion, any  deer  or  deer-skin,  or  any  hide  or  pelt  from 
which  the  evidence  of  sex  has  been  removed,  or  any 
of  the  aforesaid  game,  at  a  time  when  it  is  unlawful 
to  kill  the  same,  as  provided  by  this  and  subsequent 
sections,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who  takes,  catches  or  kills,  or  ex- 
poses for  sale,  or  has  in  his  possession,  any  speckled 
trout,  brook  or  salmon  trout,  or  any  variety  of  trout, 
between  the  first  day  of  November  and  the  first  day 
of  April  in  the  following  year,  except  saliuon  trout 
taken  with  rod  and  line  in  tide  water,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Fishing  for  salmon,  sharl,  etc.,  between  six  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  and  sundown  of  succeeding  Sun- 
day prohibited. 

Fishing  by  explosives,  or  by  pound,  weir,  cage, 
trap  or  set  net,  prohibited. 


Hollister  Fair. 


The  San  Benito  Agricultural  Association  recently 
held  a  fair  at  Hollister,  the  county-seat  of  that 
county.  It  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  meritorious  of  the  fairs  held  in  this 
State  this  year.  The  exhibition  of  horses  and  cattle, 
including  livestock  of  all  kinds,  was  quite  exten- 
sive, and  the  display  of  vegetables,  fruit  and  prod- 
ucts in  the  pavilion  was  the  best  in  quality  that  our 
reporter  has  seen  this  year.  Bonnie  Brae  Farm, 
owned  by  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 
of  this  city,  of  which  Mr.  J.  L.  Scholefield  is  (he  ef- 
ficient manager,  made  an  exhibit  of  squashes,  beets, 
pears  and  apples  that  it  would  be  hard  to  duplicate 
in  any  portion  of  this  State.  The  exuberant  growth 
may  be  shown  when  90  pears  fi  led  a  box.  Squashes 
taking  in  20  or  more  made  an  average  weight  of 
160  pounds,  some  weighing  as  high  as  173  pounds. 
Mr.  Donovan  made  an  exhibit  of  apples  that  would 
make  a  rival  at  the  World's  Fair  of  anything  on  the 
American  continent. 

Mr.  Isaac  Thexton  of  Paicines  exhibited  common 
beets  that  weighed  75  pounds  each.  This  beauti- 
ful, picturesque  and  fertile  section  is  the  head  of  the 
great  Santa  Clara  valley  and  is  divided  up  into 
small  farms  as  compared  with  other  portions  of  the 
State,  and  there  is  an  evident  prosperity  and  thrift 
in  and  around  this  section  of  country  that  is  seldom 
found  in  any  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

We  noticed  that  one  of  the  large  ranches  known 
as  the  "Riverside"  had  recently  been  surveyed 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  McMahon 
for  fruit  orchards.  On  the  last  day  of  the  fair  one 
or  two  of  these  tracts  were  sold  to  parties  who  were 
making  this  sec'.ion  their  homes.  Our  reporter  was 
much  pleased  with  the  surroundings  of  this  section, 
and  intends  to  make  a  more  extended  description  of 
this  attractive  portion  of  California  within  the  next 
two  months. 


Our  Agents 

J.  C.  HoAG — San  Francisco. 

R.  Q  Bailey— San  Francisco. 

F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 

Qko.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 

R  Q.  HnaTOV— Montjina 

Samubl  B.  Cuff— Creston,  CaL 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oreeon. 

W.  H.  Mdkray— California. 

E.  H.  ScHAEFFLE— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Go'i. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 

Cbas.  E.  Townsend— Nevada  and  Placer  Go's, 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Peranna  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examine  Its  contentB,  terms  of  subscription,  and  ^ve  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
oirculatlag  the  Journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  mos,  $1  10  moB.,  $2;  16  mo&,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  II  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  otbe/s. 


Steel  knives  which  are  not  in  general 
use  may  be  kept  from  rusting  if  dipped  in  a 
strong  solution  of  soda  (one  part  soda  to 
four  of  water),  then  wiped  dry,  rolled  in 
flannel  and  put  in  a  dry  place. 


THOUSANDS  OF  THESE  PUMPS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE  ON  THIS  COAST. 

They  are  made  of  the  Very  Best  Material.   Corrosive  Washes  DO  NOT  injure 

the  valves,  plunger-packing  or  cylinder. 

Tour  neighbor  will  tell  you  that  he  can  spray  MORE  TREES  IN  A  DAT  with  the  Bean  Pump  than  with  any  other, 
DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  USE  THEIR  NOZZLES. 

SEND  FOB   CIRCUI.ABS  TO 

The  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


RIVERSIDE  NURSERIES 

AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

LODI,  CAL., 
JAMES  A.  ANDERSON,  Proprietor, 


MAS  A  CUOICE  STOCK  OF 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines,  Etc., 

CONSISTINQ  OF 

Choice  PEACHES,  in  variety;  ALMONDS,  I.  X.  L  ,  Non- 
(jariel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Golden  State,  Texas,  Prolific  and 
La  Prima;  FRENCH  PRUNES,  TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 
SILVER  PRUNES,  ROYAL  AND  BLENHEIM  APRI- 
COTS, Kelsey,  Sateuma,  Botan  and  Burbank  PLUMS. 

The  above  stock  in  both  yearlings  and  June 

Buds. 

JAMES    A.  ANDERSON, 
Lodl,       -     -     San  .Joaquin  County,  Cal. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 
FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old- 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  in 
California.    Write  for  Prices.  B.  GILL,, 

ifiTii  Strbet,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal 


OLIVE  TREES^  FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPBBI.Y  root  the  Olive.  No  artiBcial  beat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0,,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  success;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

EmbodjiDR  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hiindreda 
of  Succeasful  Growers,  and  OoDstitutlng  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexi>erienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Frultfl 
for  wi.toh  California  Is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Large  Octavo— 599  Pages,  Fally  IllnstrateiL 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 


PUBLISHID  BT 

THE  DBWBY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PUBLISHEBS  PAOinO  RuBAL  PBESS, 
tSO  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street 

SAN  VBAirOISOO,  UAL. 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Indiviauals  Received  the 
Highest  Awards  of  ihe  Slate  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  State  Fair. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 

FAVORITE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  REAPERS 

HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 

EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "  BENICIA.  ' 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


J.W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SAMPLES  OF  PAINT,  CAL.  IMANUFACTURE  (P.  &  B.). 


CRANE  COMPANY, 

For  BEST  WINDMILL— Four  in  competition. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Aaywhera  In  the 
United  States. 

These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  as  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
ol  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Traman ,  Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Franciaoo. 
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BUGGIES.    CARTS.    CARRIAGES.      OUR  4  SPRING  W4G0N. 


SOMETHING 
FINEST  IMPLEMENT 

SIMPLE 

STRONG 
DURABU 


New  i. 

IN  THE  MARKET, 

PERFECTION' 
ATTAINED 


They  are  a  Handsome  Family  Pleasure 
Wagon  for  the  Country. 


Our  Carriage  Repository  is  the  Finest  and  Largest  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


The  Pacific  SpaUfriiml  Vine.var*!  <'"•- 
f  iva»or.  Docs  inori:  work  in  one  stroki-  tliuii 
a  Disc  lliirruvv  ii.  ton.   fizcs,  :V.^  to  1.'  i'cit. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

SAN  FEANOKCO  and  FRESNO. 


Maud  S  "  Sulkyelte  or  Training 
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TWO 

THREE 
and  FOUR 

FURROW 
GANGS 


NotblDg  but  "A  grade  material  used  tbrough- 
out.  Write  for  Prices.  Everyone  Gaaranteed. 


BRADLEY  G&NG  PLOW. 


Lightest  Draft  Plows 
in  the  World. 

HIGH  WHEELS. 

WIDE  TIRES. 


Nelson  Pony  Vineyard  and  Orchard  Gang,  8  in.  Steel  Bottoms. 

TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  421  MARKET  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SAVE  MONEY 


OaY  BXTYIJNTGr 


HARNESS,  CARTS,  BUGGIES,  SURRIES, 
PHAETONS  and  CARRIAGES 


No.  97.  \\  Axle  and  Wteel,  Price  $95. 


-FROM  US. 


No.  200.  Price  $175. 


SAVED. 
VEHICLES  WARRANTED 

FOR  ONE  YEAR. 


CARTS,  $14  to  $25. 
HARNESS,  $7  to  $30. 


A  FINE  BUGGY,  EQUAL  TO  ONE 
FOR  $125  AT  $80. 

Write  for  Catalogue  or  Call  on  ob. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.,  36^  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Ciioppei 

^-TINNED.-** 

The  Best  in  the  World. 

For  Sale  by  the 

Hardware  Trade. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Enterprise  HTg  Co,, 

Third  &.  D»ui>hin  Sts., 
PhllBdclphla,  Pi.       ^V'No.  10 


FOR  CHOPPING 

Sansaere  Meat,  Mince 
Meat,  Scrapple.  Suet, 
Hamburg  Steak  for 
Dyspeptics,  Peppers, 
Hog's  -  Head  Cheese, 
Chicken  Salad,  Hash, 
Chicken  Croquettes, 
Codfish,  Scrap  Meat 
for  Poultry,  lobsters, 
Tripe,  Clams.  Corn  for 
Fritters,  Stale  Bread 
for  Bread  Crumbs, 
Cocoanut,  Cabbage, 
Horse  Radish,  Vanilla 
Beans,  &c.  Also  for 
making  Beef  Tea  for 
Invalids,  Pulverising 
Crackers,  Mashing 
Potatoes,  &c. 


Is  the  BEST  In  th«  Market  for  all  alluTlal  soils  and  Is  alsi  the  Cheapest. 

We  make  Iron  Frame  Oangs,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Fram*  Harrows,  Disc  Harrow!, 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  various  shops  are  woll  equipped  and  we  do  all  kinds  of  JobbioK  in  Planing  and  Woodworking,  Blacksmith- 
ing,  Foundry  and  Machine  Work. 

A  le-uliuK  item  of  our  numerous  manufactures  is  the  Celebrated  Harvester,  the  "  HARTK8T  FRINCB." 
Thoroughly  tested  this  season  and  proves  without  a  peer  in  Its  line.  Two  first  prizes  at  the  lain  of  1892  (wbsrere 
exblbited).    We  also  make  the  ^tockton  Chief  Header,  which  Is  not  surpassed  by  any. 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO.. 

370  MAIN   STREET,  STOCKTON. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


The  Late  Mrs.  Harrison. 

The  portrait  of  the  late  Mrs,  Harrison  given  on  this  page 
is  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  taken  in  this  city  during 
her  visit  with  the  President  in  April  of  last  year.  There 
was  nothing  in  Mrs.  Harrison's  appearance  at  that  time  to 
indicate  failing  vital  strength,  and  no  one  whose  privilege 
it  was  to  meet  her  during  that  visit  would  have  imagined 
that  consumption  would  ever  have  claimed  her 
as  a  victim. 

Mrs.  Harrison  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  the 
daughter  of  Prof.  Scott,  who  was  teacher  of 
chemistry  of  Miami  University  at  Oxford, 
Ohio,  from  which  Mr,  Harrison  graduated  in 
1852  at  the  age  of  18.  Young  Harrison's  col- 
lege career  was  exceedingly  successful,  for  he 
captured  not  only  a  diploma,  but  the  heart  of 
the  professor's  daughter,  whom  he  married 
j  ust  before  he  attained  his  majority.  Of  Mrs. 
Harrison's  career  the  very  best  that  can  be 
said  is  that  its  only  memorials  are  left  in  her 
own  home.  She  faithfully  fulfilled  all  the 
duties  of  wife  and  mother,  and  in  the  ex- 
ceptional social  eminence  to  which  she  was 
called  by  the  accident  of  her  husband's  polit- 
ical life,  she  bore  a  dignified  womanly  part. 
Such  women  as  Mrs.  Harrison  are  found  in 
every  community,  and  they  are  always  the  very 
best  element  in  it.  They  combine,  as  she 
combined,  intelligence,  character  and  good 
works,  and  have  less  regard  for  the  frivolities 
of  society  than  for  the  more  wholesome  in- 
terests of  life.  They  form,  in  fact,  the  very 
best  development  of  American  civilization. 


Stock  Catalogues  at  Fairs. — Our  State  Fair  cor- 
respondent this  year  alluded  very  forcibly  to  a  matter  to 
which  we  notice  the  Breeders'  Gazette  calls  general  atten- 
tion. It  is  the  importance  of  requiring  exhibitors  of 
stock  at  fairs  to  make  their  entries  and  furnish  particulars 
early  enough  to  permit  the  society  to  issue  a  catalogue  that 
will  furnish  the  necessary  information  to  a  visitor  who 
comes  to  make  a  study  of  the  stock.    Wheo  shown  in  the 


Shiep  on  Fabms.— We  have  often  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  ere  long  we  should  be  growing 
many  sheep  on  farms  instead  of  ranging  sheep, 
as  was  formerly  practiced  in  this  State.  The 
idea  has  taken  possession  of  many  people,  and 
the  inquiry  for  improved  mutton  breeds  of 
sheep  for  the  production  of  early  lajibs  for 
market  shows  that  we  are  making  some  prog- 
ress in  a  very  desirable  direction.    There  have 
been  several  importations  of  late,  but  one  just 
made  by  E.  J,  Baldwin,  of  Los  Angeles  coun- 
ty, seems  to  create  considerable  interest,  as  in- 
dicating what  a  shrewd  business  man  thinks  of 
the  outlook.    Mr.  Baldwin  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia from  the  East  last  week  with  his  race- 
horses, and  brought  back  with  him  from  the 
East  six  ewes  and  two  rams  of  the  Shropshire 
breed  of  sheep.    He  says  the  sheepmen  of 
California  have  always  bred  for  wool,  making  mutton  an 
entirely  secondary  consideration  ;  that  all  sheep-ranges  in 
the  foothills  will  soon  be  taken  up  for  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, so  that  the  day  is  not  far  ahead  when  men  will  have 
to  breed  mutton  for  the  market,  feeding  the  animals  in 
corrals  on  alfalfa-hay  and  Egyptian  corn.    Every  farm 
will  then  have  from  60  to  100  sheep,  as  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio  to-day.    The  bucks  brought  back  by  Mr.  Baldwin 
weigh  228  and  196  pounds,  respectively,  and  the  ewes  are 
proportionately  heavy. 

A  Fbuit  Drier  Contest.— In  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  last  week  the  case  of  John  W.  Cassidy  V8.  Hunt 
Brothers,  for  infringement  of  a  patent  on  a  fruit-drying 
apparatus,  was  decided  in  faror  of  the  defendants,  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court  being  reversed.  The  reason 
assigned  was  that  the  evidence  in  the  former  trial  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  give  the  jury  the  means  of  arriving 
at  any  more  than  nominal  damages.  The  lower  Court  gave 
11350  damages. 


The  Fruit-Growers'  Convention. 

Our  readers  should  arrange  to  attend  the  Fruit- Growers' 
Convention,  to  which  reference  has  been  previously  made 
in  the  Rural.  The  sessions  will  be  held  in  Turn  Verein 
Hall,  San  Jose,  Nov.  15th  to  18th  inclusive.  They  will 
open  each  morning  at  9:30,  adjourn  from  12  to  1:30,  and 
open  the  evening  session  at  7:30. 

On  the  opening  day,  in  addition  to  intro- 
ductory business  including  an  address  from 
President  Ellwood  Cooper,  the  important  sub- 
jects of  Co-operation  among  Fruit  Growers, 
The  Establishment  of  a  Fruit  Exchange,  Auc- 
tion Sales,  Distribution  and  Management  of 
Sales  in  Eastern  Markets,  Transportation  Fa- 
cilities and  Rates,  and  Varieties  of  Fruit  De- 
manded in  Market,  will  be  fully  discussed. 

On  Wednesday  the  leading  subjects  will  re- 
late to  practical  culture,  selection,  grading  and 
care  of  fruit;  thinning,  gathering,  process- 
ing, etc. 

On  Thursday,  Pests  and  Diseases,  Remedies, 
Formulas  and  Time  for  Applying,  also  Quaran- 
tine against  Foreign  Pests  and  Diseases,  will 
be  leading  themes,  followed  by  discussions  on 
Roads  and  Highways;  Pruning;  Cultivation; 
Fertilizing  and  Irrigation.  On  Thursday  even- 
ing, Forestry  and  Flower  Culture  will  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  advantage  of  issuing  an  abridge- 
ment of  horticultural  literature  of  California 
from  1885  to  1891  inclusive  will  be  considered. 

On  Friday,  Legislation  Necessary  to  Develop 
Horticulture,  The  Prevention  of  Fruit  Depre- 
dations, The  Columbian  World's  Fair  Exposi- 
tion, will  occupy  the  leading  hours;  afterward 
there  will  be  reports  of  committees  and  closing 
business. 

The  general  plan  is  to  allow  fifteen  minutes 
for  reading  of  each  essay.  Such  papers  must 
be  handed  to  the  executive  committee  for  re- 
vision or  amendment  before  presentation.  The 
discussion  of  important  subjects  will  be  favored, 
and  as  much  time  as  possible  devoted  thereto. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  HARRISON. 


ring,  the  stock  should  be  numbered  to  correspond  with 
catalogue  numbers.  All  competing  stock  should  be 
located  in  neighboring  stalls.  This  system  has  been  ap- 
proved and  its  advantages  recognized  where  it  has  been 
tried.  Some  effort  should  certainly  be  made  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  confusion  now  prevailing. 


The  Beet-Sugar  Output  at  Ohino.— In  our  issue  of 
Oct.  22d  we  gave  an  account  of  the  main  part  of  the  sea- 
son's run  at  the  Chino  sugarie.  The  season  actually  closed 
Oct.  29th,  having  been  in  operation  since  July  1st. 
Nearly  28,000  tons  of  beets  were  worked  up,  for  which  the 
factory  paid  the  farmers  $112,000.  The  total  output  of 
crude  sugar  was  7,903,541  pounds,  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment gives  a  bounty  of  nearly  $150,000.  Over  500  hands 
were  employed  in  the  factory  and  beet  fields,  and  $150,- 
000  was  paid  out  in  wages.  The  beets  have  shown  a  re- 
markably high  per  cent  of  sugar,  some  lots  running  22  per 
cent  and  bringing  $6  a  ton.  Chino  has  223  voters  reg- 
istered, while  two  years  ago  she  polled  44. 


Private  Cars. — Anticipating  the  discussion 
at  the  Fruitgrowers'  Convention  of  the  ques- 
tion of  using  private  cars  for  fruit  transporta- 
tion, the  following  statement,  from  the  Breed- 
ers' Gazette  of  Oct.  19th,  becomes  pertinent: 
By  the  use  of  private  refrigerator  cars,  the 
dressed-beef  monopoly  extended  the  industry 
so  as  to  control  producer  and  local  butcher. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  the  public  learned 
what  rebates  were  given  to  shippers  using  their  own 
cars.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.  be- 
gan last  fall  to  refuse  shipments  at  current  rates  in  private 
cars,  as  it  owned  nearly  enough  improved  cars  for  its 
traffic.  Several  other  roads  have  given  private  car  com- 
panies to  understand  that  it  was  best  to  discontinue.  It 
was  formerly  a  custom  to  rebate  one  cent  per  mile  both 
ways,  and  thus  private  companies  could  contract  with 
shippers,  and  divert  traffic  by  allowing  their  customers  a 
part  of  the  rebate.  The  Gazette  thinks  it  will  take  longer 
to  displace  refrigerator  cars,  but  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  private  cars  will  be  abolished  on  all  Ameri- 
can roads. 


Semitropicals. — It  is  announced  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia that  the  prospects  for  a  large  orange  crop  of  good 
quality  are  growing  better.  The  lemon  crop  will  be  rather 
short,  and  the  olive  crop  will  not  be  very  large.  The 
olive  yield  seems  to  be  very  small  this  ^ear  in  all  regions 
we  have  thus  far  be^rd  from. 
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The  Week. 

The  glorious  chrysanthemums  are  serving  as  a  very 
grateful  counter-attraction  during  the  last  week  of  a  very 
noisy,  confused  and  disagreeable  political  campaign  in  this 
city.  The  general  campaign  has  been  quiet  and  dignified, 
and  the  issues  not  of  an  inflammatory  nature;  but  San 
Francisco  has  wrought  up  so  much  local  excitement  that 
the  interests  of  national  politics  are  but  little  thought  of. 
Just  as  this  local  turmoil  is  in  its  last  throes,  the  State 
Floral  Society  throws  open  the  doors  of  the  great  pa- 
vilion of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  invites  the  people 
to  behold  that  peace  and  quiet  and  loveliness  have  not 
wholly  gone  from  us. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  conclusion  of  those  who  have 
traveled  that  the  two  great  flower  shows  of  1892  in  this 
city  are  in  some  respects  beyond  even  the  greatest  displays 
of  the  older  centers  of  population.  We  have  not  here  the 
almost  priceless  collections  of  Eastern  and  European 
millionaire  plant-lovers,  nor  have  we  commercial  estab- 
lishments or  Government  establishments  like  distant 
States  and  countries. 

The  points  in  which  excellence  is  conceded  to  us  by 
those  who  have  seen  all  countries  and  their  flower  and 
plant  exhibitions  are  those  secured  through  the  unceasing 
benefits  conferred  by  our  inestimable  horticultural  ally,  the 
California  climate.  The  magnificence  of  our  roses,  our 
chrysanthemums,  and  the  hosts  of  other  plants  which  re- 
quire no  gold  but  Oalifornia  sunshine,  and  no  care  save 
that  which  the  appreciative  tyro  can  speedily  acquire,  is 
an  item  of  our  resources  which  cannot  be  taken  from  us 
and  which  distant  regions  cannot  purchase. 

The  chrysanthemums  in  the  Mechanics'  pavilioft  this 
week  are  probably  superior  to  any  ever  shown  under 
Caucasian  auspices;  whether  the  Asiatic  devotees  of  the 
flower  in  their  own  lands  do  better  we  do  not  know.  The 
immensity  of  the  bloom  probably  first  strikes  the  beholder. 
We  would  not  like  to  say  there  are  blooms  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter nor  would  be  willing  to  accept  much  smaller 
measurement.  The  indescribable  variety  of  form,  of  color, 
of  texture — these  are  but  fitting  companions  for  the 
astonishing  dimensions;  and  these  are  attained  to  wonder- 
ful perfection  in  the  open  air  and  by  acres  in  extent. 
Our  fruits  bespeak  our  climate,  our  wildflowers  declare 
every  degree  of  sun  and  shade  and  every  quality  of  soil, 
but  there  are  other  people  to  whom  cultivated  bloom  ap- 
peals unresistingly,  and  to  these  the  achievements  ot  Oali- 
fornia gardening  are  the  greatest  of  Oalifornia'g  blessings. 


The  Great  Sunset  Irrigation  District. 

Between  the  San  Joaquin  river  and  the  Coast  Range  is 
a  great  body  of  land  nearly  level,  but  gently  sloping  to  the 
northeast,  that  produces  immense  crops  in  the  few  years 
of  excessive  moisture,  but  is  very  uncertain  as  a  rule. 
Streams  coming  from  the  Coast  Range  are  a  poor  depend- 
ence for  irrigation,  and  as  the  Lord  "tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb,"  so  he  has  provided  a  natural  eleva'ion 
or  "  backbone"  some  eighteen  feet  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  valley,  and  crossing  it  in  a  line  running  nearly  west 
from  Fresno. 

Enterprising  promoters  have  secured  a  thorough  investi- 
gation and  survey  by  Herman  Schussler,  0.  E.  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  one  of  the  most  eminent  hy- 
draulic engineers  in  America,  who  pronounces  unreserv- 
edly in  its  favor.  They  have  also  organized  under  the 
Wright  law  a  district  now  comprising  over  three  hundred 
thousand  acres,  have  issued  bonds  amounting  to  two 
millions  of  dollars,  have  had  the  validity  of  their  acts 
settled  by  a  decree  of  court,  and  have  found  a  firm  of 
London  bankers  who  will  take  the  whole  amount  at  90 
per  cent  of  their  face  value  as  soon  as  the  contracts  are 
let  to  responsible  parties. 

They  have  purchased  from  owners  of  water  privileges 
three  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second  of  the  waters  of 
King's  river,  which  they  propose  to  carry  along  this  back- 
bone to  a  reservoir  ou  the  west  side  and  distribute  to  con- 
sumers by  three  main  canals. 

The  inducting  canal  will  carry  three  thousand  cubic  feet 
per  second,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miners' 
inches,  along  this  "  back-bone  "  to  the  reservoir  covering 
three  square  miles  near  the  center  of  the  valley.  From 
this  reservoir  there  is  one  gravity  canal  which  is  to  sup- 
ply two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  valley,  and  also 
one  canal  running  to  the  higher  land  on  the  north  side 
and  another  on  the  south  that  are  to  supply  sixty  thou- 
sand acres  and  forty-eight  thousand  acres  respectively 
by  a  pumping  plant.  One  of  these  raises  the  water  twenty 
feet  and  the  other  forty.  It  is  estimated  that  water  can 
be  supplied  by  the  gravity  canal  at  an  annual  cost  of 
eighty  cents  per  acre,  and  by  the  pumping  plants  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty  cents  per  acre. 

Three  responsible  and  experienced  firms  propose  to  com- 
pete for  the  work  when  the  contract  is  let,  some  of  whom 
think  it  can  be  completed  in  about  four  months. 

This  land  is  now  valued  by  the  county  assessor  at  one 
dollar  per  acre,  and  by  the  assessor  of  the  irrigation  dis- 
trict at  five  dollars.  If  prospect  of  water  increases  values 
in  this  ratio,  we  may  expect  its  realization  to  fulfill  the 
idea  ol  the  Fresno  dealer  who  claimed  that  water  added 
aU  to  the  value  of  their  land. 

There  was  a  lively  debate  at  Selma  last  Saturday  rep- 
resenting the  extreme  views  on  both  sides  that  we  almost 
always  hear  expressed  of  a  new  country.  From  them  we 
gleaned  that  the  soil  is  composed  of  lime,  magnesia  and 
vegetable  matter  washed  down  from  the  Coast  Range. 

In  boring  wells,  logs  have  been  struck  at  all  depths  up 
to  five  hundred  feet,  showing  that  the  deposit  is  very 
thitk.  Instances  were  also  related  where  good  vegetation 
grew  upon  soil  that  came  from  the  bottom  of  deep  wells, 
after  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  common  theory  was  that  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  saturate  soil  of  such  depth,  and  experience  has 
been  that  it  takes  less  than  half  the  water  required  by 
sandy  soils  for  irrigation,  and  that  it  produces  as  high  as 
twenty-four  sacks  of  grain  per  acre  when  well  cultivated 
and  irrigated. 

In  many  places  where  wells  depend  upon  surface  water 
they  fail  altogether,  or  the  waters  are  of  such  poor  quality 
as  to  have  created  a  strong  prejudice  that  accounts  for  the 
low  values  placed  on  the  lands.  Artesian  water  is 
sometimes  impregnated  with  mineral,  and  disagreeable  at 
first  to  some  tastes.  People  soon  get  used  to  it  and  the 
effect  is  highly  beneficial  to  most  systems. 

Supposing  that  the  parties  who  gave  such  contradictory 
accounts  of  the  value  of  the  land  are  all  sincere,  it  follows 
that  different  tracts  vary  greatly  in  fertility,  and  in  some 
places  show  a  phenomenal  growth  of  dense  weeds  as  high 
as  twenty  feet,  and  alfileria  so  thick  that  sheep  cannot  be 
driven  through. 

Perhaps  crops  may  be  grown  to  which  the  winds  will  be 
an  advantage.  For  instance,  it  is  reported  that  raisins 
are  cured  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  rains  long  before  the 
grapes  are  ripe  in  the  more  humid  climate  on  the  East 
Side.  The  wind  will  certainly  be  useful  in  raising  water 
from  the  deep  wells  and  act  as  a  preventive  of  malaria. 
What  some  consider  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  success 
others  may  convert  into  an  essential  element  of  progress. 

With  suitable  means  and  energy  and  wise  adaptation  of 
enterprises  to  conditions,  it  may  fairly  be  hoped  that  those 
opinions  may  be  confirmed  which  rest  upon  the  convidion 
that  the  Sunset  district  covers  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
tracts  of  irrigable  land  in  California. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  Presidential  campaiga,  now  in  its  closing  days,  has 
been  the  dullest  since  the  reign  of  party  politics  in  the 
United  States.  Many  causes  have  combined  to  this  end 
but,  bpyond  question,  chief  among  these  causes  is  the 
growing  independence  of  individual  voters.  Neither  of 
the  leading  parties  commands  that  absolute  and  enthusias- 
tic devotion  from  its  members  which  characterized  the  poli- 
tics of  former  years.  The  passion  is  going  out  of  politics 
as  the  issues  of  the  war  become  memories  and  leare  for 
the  consideration  of  voters  only  questions  of  economic 
policy.  There  is  nothing  in  the  tariff"  question  or  in  any 
of  the  other  alleged  issues  of  the  present  campaign  to 
arouse  sentimental  interest  or  devotion,  and  the  public 
has  naturally  declined  to  "enthuse"  concerning  them. 

Furthermore,  the  public  mind  is  thoroughly  infected 
with  distrust  of  the  parties  as  they  now  stand  before  the 
public,  and  not  without  reason.  One  does  not  need  to  be 
a  close  student  of  the  political  situation  to  see  that  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  have  been  ut- 
terly wanting  in  moral  courage  in  the  campaign. 
Neither  has  had  the  nerve  to  take  up  the  real  questions 
that  fill  the  public  mind  at  this  time.  The  currency  ques- 
tion, the  differences  between  employer  and  employed,  the 
immigration  question,  the  question  of  public  ownership  of 
railroads  and  telegraphs — these  are  the  real  issues  of  the 
time,  but  they  have  scarcely  been  mentioned  in  the 
campaign  because  neither  party  is  brave  enough  to 
take  positive  ground  or  any  ground  at  all  concerning 
them.  It  would  seem,  as  we  look  back  upon  the  past  few 
months,  that  the  leaders  had  come  to  a  truce  upon  these 
real  and  vital  issues,  and  had  determined  to  contest  the 
election  on  grounds  already  well  worked  and  upon  which 
each  might  with  tolerable  certainty  reckon  its  positive 
strength. 

That  this  is  not  the  sort  of  politics  the  people  of  the 
United  States  demand  at  this  time  is  shown  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  parties  by  great  numbers  of 
voters  and  by  their  adherence  to  the  new  Populist  party 
which,  though  loaded  down  with  extravagant  and  imprac- 
ticable propositions,  still  commands  attention  and  respect 
through  the  courage  and  energy  with  which  it  seeks  to 
take  up  the  new  and  vital  issues  of  the  time.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  one  who  looks  at  public  affairs  as  the  Rural 
does,  to  join  with  this  new  party,  because  in  the  ardor  of 
its  youth  and  inexperience,  it  has  espoused  projects  which 
would  revolutionize  the  Government;  but  there  is  in  this 
new  movement,  with  all  its  heat  and  intemperance,  the 
germs  of  a  political  party  which  will  one  day  command 
approval  from  the  country  at  large,  and  through  this  ap- 
proval gain  control  of  the  Government.  It  will  not  prob- 
ably be  the  People's  party  as  now  organized,  but  it  will  be 
a  party  founded  like  the  People's  party  upon  living  issues, 
supported  like  the  People's  party  by  men  of  conviction 
and  courage,  and  leading,  as  the  People's  party  proposes, 
to  substantial  reforms  in  the  Government. 

Nothing  can  be  less  certain  than  the  outcome  of  next 
Tuesday's  election.  The  margins  of  Republican  strength 
in  the  doubtful  States  of  Indiana,  New  York,  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey  are  so  small  that  no  man  is  justified  in 
saying  that  they  may  not  be  overcome;  while  the  result 
in  States  like  Nevada,  Kansas,  Montana,  Washington  and 
Oregon,  where  the  Populist  movement  is  strong,  is  beyond 
the  foreknowledge  of  any  political  critic.  The  Rubal 
hazards  a  prediction  that  Mr.  Harrison  will  win,  not  so 
much  upon  definite  considerations,  as  upon  the  general 
tendencies  of  politics  as  illustrated  by  results  in  past 
years.  But  whether  Mr.  Harrison  or  Mr.  Cleveland 
shall  win,  will  make  comparatively  little  diff"erence  to 
the  country,  since  in  the  one  case  there  will  be  the 
restraining  element  in  the  Government  of  an  opposing 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  other  an  opposing 
Senate.  It  is  practically  certain,  in  any  event,  that  we 
shall  have,  during  the  coming  four  years,  as  we  have  had 
80  often  in  the  past,  a  Government  practically  divided 
brtween  the  two  parties,  and  therefore  held  down  to  the 
routine  business  of  administration,  rather  than  the  carry- 
ing out  of  new  or  radical  policies  It  is,  perhaps,  just  as 
well  that  this  is  so,  for  it  will  give  the  country  time  to 
study  the  new  issues  outlined  above,  and  which  are  bound 
to  press  their  way  to  the  front  within  the  next  four  years. 


There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  a  State 
Constitution  and  a  house.  Nobody  ever  yet  built  a  house 
exactly  to  suit,  and  no  State  ever  yet  made  a  Constitution 
which  in  all  its  details  perfectly  answered  the  purposes  in 
view  at  the  time  of  its  making.  But  because  a  house  is 
not  in  all  its  features  precisely  what  he  would  have  it,  no 
wise  builder  tears  it  down;  rather  he  adds  a  wing  here, 
knocks  out  a  partition  there,  alters  the  slope  of  the  roof 
and  thus  by  gradual  and  easy  processes  adapt  it  to  his  uses. 
And  so  with  a  State  Constitution.  A  wise  community 
recognizing  its  faults  will  seek  rather  to  amend  them  than 
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to  throw  the  whole  instrument  over  and  begin  anew.  A 
State  Constitution  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  a 
ready-made,  perfect  fit;  it  must  be  an  evolution  developed 
by  time  and  experience.  With  all  its  faults  the  California 
Constitution  has  one  conspicuous  merit,  namely,  it  pro- 
vides an  easy  way  for  the  correction  of  its  own  demerits; 
and  afiords  a  good  foundation  for  future  constructive  ef- 
forts. In  the  coming  election  the  people  will  be  called  upon 
to  decide  for  or  against  five  propositions  for  its  amendment. 
The  first  of  these  suggested  amendments  (which  will 
appear  on  the  ticket  as  "  Senate  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment No.  10  ")  proposes  to  extend  the  Legislative  period 
from  60  to  100  days,  or  from  two  months  to  three  and  a  half 
months.  Just  what  the  motive  back  of  this  proposition  is  we 
are  unable  to  find  out,  but  we  suspect  that  it  originated  in 
the  minds  of  certain  boodle  members  of  the  Legislature 
who  would  like  to  expend  their  harvest  season.  There  is 
absolutely  no  argument  in  favor  of  this  proposition  as  it 
relates  to  the  public  at  large.  It  would  add  a  good  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  cost  of  the  biennial  sessions  of 
the  Legislature,  and  we  fail  to  see  that  it  could  result  in 
any  benefit  to  the  public.  There  is  no  merit  in  the  propo- 
sition and  we  trust  that  the  people  will  have  the  good 
sense  to  vote  it  down  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 


The  next  proposition  (named  on  the  ticket  as  "Assembly 
Constitutional  Amendment  No.  7  "  )  proposes  to  extend 
the  period  for  which  bonds  may  be  issued  by  cities,  coun- 
ties, etc.,  in  this  State  from  20  to  40  years.  The  amend- 
ment makes  no  other  change  in  the  provision  (Section 
18,  Article  II)  which  requires  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  voters  of  any  city,  town,  school  district,  etc.,  before 
bonds  may  be  legally  issued.  The  motive  for  the  amend- 
ment is  found  in  the  necessity  of  the  irrigation  districts, 
organized  under  the  Wright  law,  to  make  their  bonds 
cover  a  longer  period  than  20  years,  which  is  now  the  con- 
stitutional limit.  It  has  been  found  practically  impossi- 
ble to  float  bonds  in  very  large  sums  within  this  limit  ot 
time,  and  the  proposition  to  extend  it  seems  a  reasonable 
one  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  indeed  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  irrigationists,  in  connection  with  the 
great  district  schemes  now  projected  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  State.  There  is  no  way  to  grant  the  irrigation- 
ists what  seems  to  be  an  entirely  proper  demand  without 
granting  the  same  privilege  to  cities,  counties,  school  dis- 
tricts, etc.,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  amendment 
should  not  command  the  approving  vote  of  citizens  of  the 
State, 

The  third  proposed  amendment  makes  changes  in  Sec- 
tions 15  and  19  of  Article  V  of  the  Constitution,  which 
prescribes  the  duties  of  public  oflBcers  and  fixes  the  rates 
of  their  compensation.  In  brief,  this  proposition  is  to  add 
to  the  duties  and  also  to  establish  the  salary  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  Under  existing  law  the  duties  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  are  very  simple.  He  is  to  preside 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  during  legislative 
sessions,  and  is  to  succeed  to  the  duties  of  the  Governor 
in  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  that  ofiicer.  The 
proposition  is  to  make  him  a  sort  of  Inspector  General  of 
asylums,  penitentiaries  and  State  institutions,  authorized 
to  examine  and  report  concerning  them,  and  to  increase 
his  pay  from  the  mere  per  diem  which  he  now  receives 
during  sessions  of  the  Legislature  to  an  annual  salary  of 
$4000.  If  there  is  any  reason  for  this  act  other  than  to 
create  another  "  sop  "  to  be  handed  out  every  four  years 
to  some  politician,  the  Rural  fails  to  see  it.  There  is  no 
need  for  an  Inspector  General  or  an  Inquisitor  General 
for  State  institutions,  and  if  there  were,  the  duty  could  be 
much  better  performed  by  a  committee  of  the  Legislature 
or  by  some  non-partisan  board  than  by  such  politicians  as 
usually  fill  the  oflice  of  Lieutenant-Governor.  Against 
the  proposition  to  add  $4000  a  year  to  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  State  there  is  decided  and  legitimate  objec- 
tion.   We  trust  the  proposed  amendment  will  be  beaten. 

Number  4  of  these  proposed  amendments  is  one  which 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  approve.  It  proposes  to  amend 
Section  34  of  Article  4  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  no  bill  fur  the  appropriation  of  State  money  shall 
contain  more  than  one  item,  by  excepting  the  General 
Appropriation  bill  and  the  General  Deficiency  bill.  This 
is  proper  enough.  It  will  save  a  good  deal  of  legislative 
red  tape  and  it  ought  to  be  adopted.  This  amendment 
will  be  named  on  the  ballot  as  "  Assembly  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  4." 

Amendment  No.  5  proposes  to  allow  cities  containing 
3500  inhabitants  to  make  their  own  charters,  whereas  now 
the  requirement  as  to  population  is  100,000.  This  merely 
gives  to  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State  the  same  rights 
with  reference  to  their  charters  now  enjoyed  by  San  Fran- 
cisco.  This  amendment  ought  to  carry. 


In  addition  to  these  three  amendments,  the  voters  of 
the  State  are  invited,  at  the  coming  election,  to  express 


their  opinion  on  three  propositions,  namely;  (1st),  for  or 
against  a  proposition  to  elect  Senators  of  the  United  States 
by  popular  vote;  (2d)  for  or  against  a  proposition  to  re- 
quire every  voter  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  his  name 
and  to  read  any  section  of  the  Constitution  in  the  English 
language;  and  (3d)  for  or  against  a  proposition  to  author- 
ize the  issue  of  State  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $600,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  Union  Railroad  depot  on  the  State  prop- 
erty at  the  foot  of  Market  street  in  San  Francisco.  Con- 
cerning the  first  and  second  of  these  propositions,  there 
will,  we  imagine,  be  small  contention.  Under  existing 
law,  the  United  States  Senate  is  rapidly  becoming  a  "  club 
of  millionaires."  It  is  time  that  it  were  brought  under 
the  discipline  of  popular  election.  We  do  not  have  to  go 
from  our  own  State  to  witness  pretensions  respecting  mem- 
bership to  the  Senate  by  men  who  would  not  dare  to  sub- 
mit their  names  to  the  people.  Regarding  the 
second  proposition,  the  Rural  is  not  among  those  who 
imagine  the  illiterate  vote  to  be  the  most  dangerous  ele- 
ment in  our  system  of  popular  sufTrage.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  dangerous  elements,  aad  the  policy  of  eliminating  it 
is  unquestionably  a  wise  one.  For  this  proposition,  as  for 
that  calling  for  the  election  of  Senators  by  popular  vote, 
there  should  be,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  practically,  unani- 
mous approval  on  the  part  of  the  voters  of  California. 

The  third  proposition,  to  authorize  an  issue  of  bonds  for 
the  construction  of  a  Union  Depot  at  San  Francisco  on 
land  owned  by  the  State,  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral misunderstanding.  The  journals  which  make  a  busi- 
ness of  fighting  for  or  against  the  Southern  Pacific  rail'oad 
have  succeeded  in  confusing  the  public  mind  concerning 
this  proposition;  on  one  hand  asserting  that  the  railroad 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposition,  on  the  other  that 
the  bond  measure  is  a  bare-faced  railroad  scheme  or 
robbery.  As  usual,  the  truth  lies  between  the  extremes, 
the  depot  project  being  in  fact  a  matter  in  which  the 
Railroad  Company  and  the  State  have  interests  in  com- 
mon. The  relation  as  connected  with  this  project  is  that 
of  landlord  and  tenant  of  the  property  at  the  foot  of 
Market  street.  The  property  belongs  to  the  State  and  is 
rented  to  the  Railroad  Company  for  $4750  per  month. 
Now  the  Southern  Pacific  wants  a  better  depot,  and  it  asks 
its  landlord,  the  State,  to  provide  it.  If  the  State  will,  in 
its  capacity  of  landlord,  make  the  desired  improvement, 
the  railroad,  in  its  capacity  of  tenant,  asserts  its  willing- 
ness to  pay  a  reasonably  increased  rental. 

It  is  upon  this  proposition  that  the  bond  measure 
rests.  The  Harbor  Front  Commission,  which  is  the 
State's  organ  of  administration  of  its  water  front 
property,  wants  to  make  the  improvement,  but 
they  have  not  the  money  in  hand  to  do  it,  and 
they  ask  the  privilege  of  ra'sing  the  necessary 
funds  by  the  issue  of  bonds  bearing  four  per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  in  20  years  from  funds  arising,  not  from 
general  taxation,  but  from  harbor  charges  of  San  Francisco. 
The  Commissioners  urge  that  if  they  can  have  the  money 
in  a  lump  sum  they  can  do  the  work  of  construction  better 
and  cheaper  than  if  they  are  compelled  to  carry  it  along 
by  the  method  of  piece  meal.  They  urge,  further,  that 
there  will  be  sound  economy  in  getting  the  job  done 
promptly,  so  that  the  property  may  bring  in  its  revenues 
from  rentals.  Here,  in  brief,  is  the  purely  business  aspect 
of  the  matter.  We  believe  that  a  Union  Depot  would  be 
a  good  business  scheme  for  the  State  in  its  capacity 
of  landlord,  and  that  the  Harbor  Commissioners  are 
right  in  their  claim  that  it  is  better  policy  to 
borrow  the  necessary  funds  at  four  per  cent  than 
to  undertake  to  build  the  depot  little  by  little 
and  taking  ten   years  to  do  it. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  in  that  the 
depot  project  is  related  to  the  convenience,  comfort 
and  safety  of  nearly  every  person  who  comes  to 
or  goes  from  San  Francisco.  The  present  condition 
at  the  foot  of  Market  Street  is  a  constant 
menace  to  life  and  limb,  not  to  mention  weak  nerves  or 
considerations  of  personal  comfort.  Whoever  lands  at  the 
foot  of  Market  Street  or  departs  therefrom,  must  run  a 
gantlet  that  is  always  unpleasant  and  usually  dangerous. 
It  is  objected  to  this  depot  project  that  in  other  cities  rail- 
road companies  build  their  own  station  houses,  but  this 
objection  loses  sight  of  the  esssential  fact  that  in  no  other 
city  has  the  State  the  peculiar  advantage  of  owning  abso- 
lutely the  only  property  available  for  depot  purposes. 
Under  the  law  of  California,  the  water  front  property  can 
neither  be  sold  to  private  parties  nor  leased  for  any  ex- 
tended period.  It  must  be  rented  by  the  month.  Mani- 
festly, under  these  conditions,  the  railroad  conapany  can- 
not do  for  itself  what  railroads  do  for  themselves  else- 
where. There  must  either  be  no  depot  at  the  foot  of  Mar- 
ket Street  or  the  State  must  build  one.  The  business 
proposition,  from  the  State's  point  of  view,  is  a  good  one, 
and  the  only  objection  to  it  is  the  danger  that  the  Harbor 
Commission,  which  will  have  the  spending  of  the  money 


and  the  administration  of  the  property  when  completed, 
may  be  corrupted  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  company. 
Of  course,  there  is  involved  in  this  project,  the  risk  which 
must  always  attach  to  large  schemes  of  public  expenditure 
and  administration,  but  that  risk  does  not  prevent  us  from 
building  State  capitols  and  public  institutions  in  general, 
and  it  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  public  improve- 
ment, demanded  alike  by  the  requirements  of  business. 
Surely  the  State  ought  to  handle  its  property  with  business 
prudence  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  landlord.  We  have 
tried  to  look  at  this  matter  in  all  its  lights,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  public 
will  be  promoted  by  assisting  a  great  project  which  is 
really  not  only  in  the  fioancial  interest  of  the  State,  but 
for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  great  numbers  of  citizens. 


In  connection  with  this  depot  proposition  it  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  at  the  San  Francisco  water-front,  if  no 
where  else,  the  State  manages  to  get  just  returns  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  That  company  now  pays,  as 
stated  above,  $4760  per  month  for  the  ferry-housfs  at 
the  foot  of  Market  street.  For  this  accommodation  and  for 
smaller  stations  at  the  foot  of  Lombard  and  Second  streets 
it  pays  a  total  of  $8050  per  month,  or  $96,600  per  annum. 
If  the  other  tolls  to  which  it  is  subjected  at  the  city-front 
be  added,  its  total  contribution  to  the  revenues  of  the  State 
through  the  Harbor  Commission  is  $12,550  per  month,  or 
$150,600  per  annum.  Really  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  wants  for  its  money  some  better 
accommodations  than  the  ramshackle  ferry-house  now 
provided;  and  since  it  stands  ready  to  pay  a  reasonably 
increased  rental  for  improved  facilities,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  State  in  its  capacity  of  landlord  should  not  grant 
its  demands,  especially  since  these  demands  are  combined 
with  the  necessities  of  the  traveling  public.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Harbor  Commission,  whose  mem- 
bers are  State  officers,  has  the  right  to  adjust  rentals  on  the 
city-front  in  behalf  of  the  State  at  any  time;  and  that  the 
railroad  company  will  be  compelled  to  pay  whatever  rates 
the  Commission  may  impose. 


Legislation  and  Transportation  Rates 

San  Feancisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  28,  1892. 

To  THE  Editoh: — I  hope  the  farmers  of  this  State  will  not  for- 
get that  they  have  the  power  to  elect  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  and  should  they  fail  to  select  the  right 
men,  they  will  be  largely  to  blame.  With  honest  and  intelli- 
gent law-makers,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  railroads  or  other 
monopolies,  much  may  be  done  toward  relieving  this  State 
from  its  present  comatose  business  condition. 

Id  looking  over  the  railroad  rates  on  grain  from  the  interior 
to  this  city,  I  find  them  to  average  $2.52  per  ton  per  mile,  while 
the  rates  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Atlantic  seaports  are 
only  about  one-balf  of  a  cent,  or  one-fifth  as  much  as  is  charged 
here.  The  charges  here  on  other  freight  are  much  higher  yet, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  immigration  comes  slowly. 

Tiie  freight  on  grain  from  San  .To.se  to  this  city  is  $1.75  per 
ton;  and  calling  it  50  miles,  is  just  3i  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  or 
seven  times  as  much  as  the  eastern  charges,  although  the  road 
is  nearly  level.  This  is  the  highest  charge  on  grain  that  I  know 
of  in  this  State;  but  as  the  people  of  Santa  Clara  county  are 
considering  the  matter  of  building  a  monument  to  ex-Governor 
Stanford,  this  may  account  for  it. 

Now,  railroads  are  very  necessary  and  of  great  importance,  as 
connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged when  within  their  legitimate  sphere  and  scrutinized 
verj  clos  ly  when  they  leave  it  and  interfere  with  matters  out- 
side of  their  calling. 

It  is  no  doubt  very  importact,  considering  the  extortionate 
rates  that  are  now  charged  for  transportation,  that  something 
should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  question  seems 
to  be  as  to  the  plan.  Competitive  railroads  would  no  doubt  be 
the  best  method,  but  they  require  time  and  much  money.  The 
next  is  water.  We  have  navigable  streams,  sloughs  and  bays 
that  were  in  use  before  the  days  pf  the  railroad.^,  and  we  have 
them  yet.  They  were  once  alive  with  water  craft,  and  would 
be  yet  were  it  not  that  they  were  either  bought  off  or  run  off 
by  the  railroad  monopoly. 

We  have  to-day  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  competition  on  the  San  Joaquin  to  Stockton.  Now  sup- 
pose a  couple  of  good  boats  were  put  on  the  Sacramento  river, 
to  run  to  Sacramento,  and  a  few  smaller  boats  and  barges  above 
that  point,  low  rates  would  follow,  and  thus  low  rates  could  be 
established  all  over  the  State  when  the  produce  was  within  a 
reasonable  distance  from  navigable  streams,  and  I  believe  that 
from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  heavy  products  of  the  State  are 
raised  within  ten  miles  of  what  might  be  made  shipping-points 
by  water  at  small  expense. 

Now  if  roads  were  opened  to  such  points,  the  farmers  could 
utilize  their  teams  to  much  better  advantage  than  now  and 
save  more  money.  Water  transportation  would  thus  fix  the 
rate  by  rail,  even  if  only  a  portion  of  the  business  was  done  by 
water,  and  this  is  exactly  what  is  wanted  now — the  rates  must 
be  lowered. 

This  I  believe  can  be  done  quickly  through  a  corporation 
composed  of  merchants,  shippers  and  producers,  who  would  be 
satisfied  with  small  returns  in  the  way  of  interest,  and  who 
would  agree  to  give  the  opposition  the  preference  in  their  freight 
for  a  term  of  years.  The  capital  reiiuired  would  be  small  and 
not  to  exceed  one-quarter  of  what  is  now  paid  the  nionopolv 
every  monih,  and  the  result  in  lowering  the  rates  would  be  as 
certain  as  the  law  of  gravity.  R.  G.  Snkath. 


The  Fruitgrowers'  Convention. 

Campbbliv,  Cal.,  Oct.  29,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  State  Fruitgrowers'  Annual  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  San  Jose,  Nov.  15-18.  'the  local  committee 
of  arrangements  is  now  at  work  perfecting  plans  which  it  is 
hoped  will  go  far  toward  making  the  meeting  a  grand  success. 
Reduced  rates  on  the  railroads  have  been  secured  by  Secretary 
Leloner,  who  will  furnish  the  necessary  blanks;  the  committee 
has  also  secured  reduced  rates  at  the  hotels,  and  all  who  attend 
will  find  ample  accommodations  for  their  comfort. 

The  local  committee  hope  that  the  fruitgrowers  of  the  State 
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will  make  a  good  display  of  their  fruits— green,  dried  or 
canned.  A  large  exhibition-room,  adjoining  the  conyention- 
hall.  has  heen  secured,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  he  filled  with 
the  choice  fruits  of  the  sections  represented  at  the  convention. 

All  who  attend  the  convention  will  he  accorded  a  hearty 
welcome  by  the  citizens  of  San  Jose  and  the  frungrowers  of 
Santa  Clara  county.  .       R-  P-  McGlincy, 

Chairman  Local  Committee. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

At  the  State  Horticultural  Society  last  Friday,  besides 
the  routine  business,  many  points  important  to  fruit- 
growers were  discussed. 

Howard  Overacker,  Jr.,  suggested  that  the  State  society 
take  up  the  work  that  has  been  successfully  inaugurated 
by  the  Alameda  society  and  secure  regular  crop  reports 
from  competing  sections.  Had  they  been  sent  this  year 
by  telegraph  it  would  have  saved  our  growers,  who  sold 
too  early,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  [This  work 
will  be  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  State  Baard  of  Horti- 
culture, provided  the  resolutions  of  the  State  Grange, 
likely  to  be  endorsed  by  the  Fruitgrowers'  Convention, 
receive  legislative  sanction  at  Sacramento. — Ed.] 

A.  L.  Bancroft  asked  advice  as  to  treatment  of  Beurre 
Clairgeau  pears  that  were  being  blown  off,  and  was  ad- 
vised by  Mr.  Block  to  tie  the  limbs  in  a  way  to  prevent  a 
part  of  the  loss  and  prefer  to  lose  a  certain  per  cent  rather 
than  sacrifice  one  of  the  very  best  bearers  and  market 
V£iri6ti68> 

Fred  6  Miles  exhibited  two  new  varieties  of  peach,  a 
free  and  a  cling,  that  are  very  late,  very  showy,  medium 
size,  very  sweet,  and  likely  to  be  valuable  for  holding  in 
cold  storage  for  holiday  market. 

R.  C.  Kells  of  Yuba  City  gave  valuable  suggestions  as 
to  curing  dried  fruit.  They  take  it  up  when  still  soft  and 
finish  curing  in  the  storehouse  by  frequent  stirring.  This 
gives  better  quality  of  fruit  and  better  weight,  but  those 
dealers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  buy  fruit  as  dry  as 
chips  and  add  25  per  cent  of  water  seriously  object  to  a 
system  which  deprives  them  of  that  revenue. 

E.  W.  Maslin  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  reported  sug- 
gestions from  one  who  claimed  to  be  an  almond  expert 
from  New  York  and  thought  that  we  were  making  a  mis- 
take in  not  turning  our  whole  attention  in  the  direction  of 
hard  shell  almonds. 

The  united  evidence  of  those  who  had  most  experience 
in  almonds  went  to  show  that  this  expert  was  probably 
one  of  those  who  enjoys  a  monopoly  in  estimating  the  im- 
portance of  his  own  views.  Some  of  our  paper  shells  may 
be  injured  in  transit  to  consumer,  but,  as  a  rule,  experience 
shows  that  we  are  on  the  right  track. 

Four  new  members  were  elected,  and  officers  for  next 
year  as  follows: 

E.  W.  Hilgard  Honorary  President 

B.  M.  Lelong  President 

Leonard  Coates  Vice-President 

A.  T.  Perkins    Treasurer 

E.  .T.  Wickson  Secretary 

E.  W.  Maslin  Director 

Fred.  C.  Miles  Director 

H.  Overacker,  Jr  Director 

J.  L.  Mosher  Director 

H.  P.  Batchelder  Director 


The  Picholine  Olive. 

Nevada  City,  Oct.  23,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  the  22d  inst.,  I  read 
with  much  interest  an  article  on  this  fine  variety  of  olive, 
under  the  heading  of  "  An  Arraignment  of  the  So-called 
Picholine  Olive,"  by  Mr.  \V.  Alston  Hayne  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, in  which  Mr.  Hayne  takes  Mr.  Adolph  Flammant  of 
Napa  to  task  for  calling  "  Picholine"  the  variety  propa- 
gated by  the  latter  under  that  name,  and  for  recommending 
it  to  the  people  of  California  as  the  best  variety  of  olive  to 
plant;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he — Mr.  Hayne — claims 
that  the  Mission  fills  the  bill  much  better  than  the  Picho- 
line or  any  other  variety  of  olive. 

Now,  I  know  nothing  about  the  Picholine  of  Mr.  Flam- 
mant, but  I  know  this,  however,  that  the  Picholine  is  a 
well-known  variety  of  olive  in  France,  and  one  of  the  best 
varieties,  too,  for  pickling.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not  go 
all  around  under  that  very  name  of  Picholine,  and  in  that 
respect  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Hayne  is  right  when  he  says  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  obtain  any  precise  information  on  any  given 
variety  of  olive  in  France,  on  account  of  so  many  different 
names  for  the  same  variety  as  used  from  one  Department  to 
another. 

The  Picholine  proper  is  a  variety  propagated  both  for  oil 
and  pickling,  though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is 
planted  more  for  pickling  than  for  oil.  It  has  the  name,  in 
tact,  of  being  the  best  olive  for  pickling,  though  the  oil  also 
is  fine  and  sweet.  The  Picholine  is  a  variety  that  grows  to 
large  dimensions;  the  leaves  are  large  and  sharp-pointed; 
the  fruit  is  large,  much  elongated,  of  a  reddish-black;  the 
tree  is  very  productive;  it  thrives  to  all  exposures,  and  re- 
sists well  very  cold  weather.  In  France  it  is  recommended 
to  plant  it  closer  to  the  sea  rather  than  inland  and  in  a  rich 
and  moist  soil. 

It  is  known  in  its  home  under  several  names — under  the 
name  of  Picholine  at  Beziers,  Department  of  Herault;  that 
of  Saurin  or  Saurine  at  Nimes,  Department  of  Card;  that 
of  Saurengue  at  Aix,  Department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone; 
that  of  Plant  d'lstres  at  Istres,  in  the  same  Department, 
and  last  of  Oblonga,  under  which  name  it  is  classified  by 
Gouan. 

As  to  the  Mission,  it  has  also  many  good  points  in  its 
favor,  and  I  believe  that  these  points  are  well  taken  in  Mr. 
Hayne's  letter.  But  as  a  pickling  olive,  the  pit  is  so  large 
that  it  is  much  against  it.  Its  size  and  beauty,  however, 
make  it  appear  with  much  advantage  in  glass  jars  and 
bottles,  and  in  that  respect  might  suit  the  American  peo- 
ple's fancy  better  than  any  other  kind. 

I  believe  myself  that  there  is  a  great  future  for  the  olive 
in  California,  and  the  public  in  general  cannot  but  gain  by 
having  that  olive  question  thoroughly  ventilated. 

Felix  Gillet. 


Scientific  Dairying  as  Practiced  in  California. 

[First  Paper.] 
Written  for  the  Ro»al  Pkbss. 
The  time  came  when  the  old-fashioned  dairyman  could 
hardly  get  back  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one.  Cows  had 
fed  off  and  trampled  out  the  feed  so  that  the  pastures  pro- 
duced less  and  the  cows  were  in  poorer  condition  from 
year  to  year.  Hence  the  yield  was  less  and  the  losses 
greater. 

The  railroad  brought  the  great  dairy  region  of  the  Miss- 
issippi Valley  nearer  to  our  principal  markets  in  cost  of 
transportation  and  ease  of  access  than  the  more  remote  dairys 
in  our  own  State.  At  the  very  time  of  the  year  when  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  expect  and  receive  best  prices,  butter 
was  low  in  the  East  and  enough  came  overland  to  keep 
butter  as  low  as  15  to  18  cents  for  best.  Swiss  dairymen 
were  taking  the  place  of  Californians,  because  their  banks 
helped  them  to  get  money  at  lower  rates  than  others. 
Their  countrymen  who  had  been  trained  in  dairy  work  at 
home  and  accustomed  to  work  (or  small  wages  were  will- 
ing to  continue  to  work  on  a  similar  basis  here,  rather  than 
go  among  strangers  who  spoke  a  difierent  language. 

Bather  than  be  driven  out  of  the  business  one  of  our 
dairymen  began  to  study  how  it  was  that  eastern  dairymen 
could  afford  to  ship  butter  here  at  15  cents  and  whether 
there  was  any  way  for  us  to  meetsuch  competition.  On  the 
labor  question  prices  were  at  least  $10  per  month  in  their 
favor.  On  feed  the  introduction  of  ensilage  had  made 
the  product  of  one  acre  of  corn  equal  in  feeding  value  for 
butter  from  four  to  eight  acres  of  hay.  In  methods, 
their  Farm  Institutes,  Dairy  Conventions  and  Cooperative 
Creameries  had  started  them  so  far  along  the  highway  of 
progress  in  breeding-up,  feeding-up,  scientific  handling 
and  systematic  marketing  that  the  Californians  must  join 
the  procession  or  throw  up  the  sponge.  Some  of  our  people 
have  enough  of  the  spirit  of  "49"  to  prefer  to  work  in  the 
lead. 

Among  these  is  E.  W.  Steele,  of  Edna,  Cal.,  who 
reached  the  conclusions  indicated  above  and  began  a 
thorough  and  determined  struggle  for  first  place  by  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  conditions. 

Land  must  be  made  to  produce  more.  Cows  must  be 
fed  up  and  bred  up  to  at  least  a  300  poundstandard.  Loss- 
es from  disease  must  be  guarded  against.  Butter  must  be 
made  at  such  time  of  year  as  it  brings  the  best  price.  Cost 
of  labor  must  be  reduced  by  such  conveniences  as  increase 
its  efliciency.  Devices  must  be  used  to  get  more  of  the 
butter  into  cash  audi  ess  in  the  skimmed  milk  and  but- 
termilk. 

TO  INCBKASE  PROD  OCT  OF  LAND. 

Natural  grasses  on  the  hill-lands  were  alfileria,  burr- 
clover,  wild-oats  and  bunch-grass.  It  would  be  hard  to 
improve  on  nature's  selection  for  such  conditions,  but 
some  of  the  pastures  needed  the  chance  for  seed  to  take 
and  cover  the  bare  spots  as  well  as  to  make  sod  thicker 
that  a  year's  rest  would  give. 

The  farming  lands  needed  a  rotation.  Some  of  them 
needed  introduction  of  new  grasses  specially  adapted  to 
conditions,  such  as  rye,  grass,  etc.  Any  one  who  has  feed- 
ers of  ensilage  to  compete  with  in  butter-making  must  feed 
ensilage  to  equal  them. 

Besides  doing  this  Mr.  Steele  has  entered  upon  a  system- 
atic  course  of  study  and  experiment  to  learn  what  well- 
balaift:ed  milk  ration  be  can  produce  on  his  place  at  least 
cost.  This  embraces  not  only  field  experiments  but  chem- 
ical analyses  at  the  university. 

So  far  his  experience  leads  him  to  favor  corn  ensilage, 
barley,  horsebeans,  roots  and  flax. 

When  grass  is  at  its  best  he  would  use  a  supplementary 
feed  of  hay  and  hay  only.  So  soon  as  grass  begins  to 
grow  woody  either  from  frost  or  drouth  he  would  begin 
to  feed  ensilage  and  grain,  always  aiming  to  get  a  cow  to 
eat  all  that  she  can  digest  and  assimilate  of  a  well-bal- 
anced ration.  In  this  matter  he  would  consult  both  chem- 
ist and  cow. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  made  great  errors  in  feeding 
an  excess  of  carbohydrates  because  they  were  cheaper 
than  albuminoids  and  would  keep  the  cows  alive.  This 
puts  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  digestive  system  in  propor- 
tion to  results.  We  don't  build  a  fine  mill  and  then  run 
sawdust  through  because  it  is  cheaper  than  grain,  but  we 
keep  that  mill  busy  night  and  day,  turning  out  the  best 
flour  it  can  produce.  In  the  same  way  the  digestive  ca- 
pacity of  the  cow  should  be  used  to  produce  the  best  re- 
sults of  which  she  is  capable. 

If  we  feed  the  cows  with  the  view  of  keeping  them  alive 
at  the  least  cost  they  often  die  and  at  best  we  are  in  about 
the  position  of  the  man  who  starts  to  market  over  a  rough 
road  with  a  team  only  strongenough  todraw  his  empty  wagon. 

Team  and  wagon  are  there  to  draw  a  load  and  their  val- 
ue to  him  is  in  proportion  to  the  load  they  can  move. 

In  preparing  ensilage  Mr.  Steele  approves  of  the  eastern 
custom  of  cutting  corn  juat  as  it  begins  to  glaze  and  grain 
when  it  is  in  the  dough. 

He  finds  it  a  very  good  ration  for  his  large  Holstein 
cows  to  feed  40  lbs.  corn  ensilage,  four  lbs.  bran,  four  lbs. 
middlings,  four  lbs.  corn  meal,  three  lbs.  of  oil-cake.  He 
feeds  the  grain  with  cut-hay.  Where  he  has  to  haul  mill- 
feed  25  miles  and  pay  a  high  price  for  oil-cake  this  is  a 
very  expensive  ration  and  as  he  can  raise  two  tons  per 
acre  of  horsebeans  he  is  having  them  analyzed  to  learn 
their  food  value.  He  finds  barley  a  good  feed  for  milk 
and  a  crop  well  adapted  to  his  land.  He  is  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  experiments  with  roots.  From  these  indi- 
cations we  expect  to  hear  of  his  keeping  more  than  one 


300-pound  butter  cow  to  every  acre  of  his  farm  and  feed- 
ing ensilage,  barley,  beans,  beets  and  flax.  Oil-meal  is 
very  expensive  where  it  must  come  such  distances,  but 
flax  is  not  difiScult  to  raise  and  it  remains  for  experiment 
to  show  in  what  way  it  can  be  fed  most  directly  from  the 
field  with  best  results.  Mr.  Steele  sees  a  thousand  times 
more  ahead  of  him  to  learn  than  do  those  dairymen  who 
are  growing  every  year  poorer  in  practicing  the  methods 
of  their  grandsires  and  preaching  that  the  old  way  is  the 
best. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  feed  is  half  the  breed. 
From  some  results  of  Mr.  Steele's  experience  we  might 
almost  conclude  that  the  feed  makes  the  breed. 

He  imported  a  four-year-old  Holstein  cow  that  only 
produced  8000  pounds  of  milk  per  year  when  his  two-year- 
olds  were  running  as  high  as  10,800,  and  he  was  disgusted 
with  her  record  and  disposed  to  discard  her.  By  carpful 
feeding  she  gradually  increased  her  record  to  13,000 
pounds  and  breeds  from  the  advanced  standpoint. 

Now  right  here  is  the  meat  in  the  cocoanut.  Feeding 
and  selection  are  the  essential  rlements  of  improvement 
in  breeds.  Within  reasonable  limits,  as  you  feed  a  cow 
up  from  the  8000  to  the  13,000  pound  standard,  you  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  her  family,  in  like  ratio.  If  you  de- 
stroy her  constitution  in  doing  it,  of  course  you  fail  in  the 
end,  although  successful  in  some  of  the  means.  Records 
can  only  be  broken  and  record-breakers  raised  by  best 
breeding  and  best  feeding  combined. 

Probably  this  will  hold  just  as  good  in  early  maturity 
of  beef  cattle  as  in  yield  of  milk  slock.  Take  two  equal 
heifers  of  the  same  strain,  and  keep  one  thriving  and  the 
other  rustling  until  at  three  years  old  one  weighs  1600 
and  the  other  1200  and  you  may  expect  a  similar  differ- 
ence in  their  calves.  Thousands  of  farmers  have  con- 
demned improved  breeds  because  they  would  not  show 
the  same  superiority  over  common  cattle  when  placed  in 
conditions  where  they  had  to  travel  all  day  without  water 
and  go  20  miles  for  their  feed,  as  they  did  when  receiving 
proper  care.  Improved  cattle  imply  improved  farmers, 
and  they  will  surely  degenerate  in  other  hands. 

When  Mr.  Steele  reached  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
short  of  a  dairy  capable  of  producing  300  pounds  annually 
to  the  cow  would  answer  his  purpose,  he  began  to  study 
what  breed  would  raise  the  standard  in  the  least  time,  and 
after  trying  Jerseys,  decided  upon  a  butter  strain  of  Hol- 
steins. 

He  imported  largely  from  the  best  strains  in  Holland, 
and  has  six  cows  already  entered  in  the  Advanced  Registry 
and  15  more  tested,  all  ready  to  enter  in  the  next  volume. 
He  keeps  a  record  of  the  weight  of  every  milking,  and 
frequent  tests  of  the  quality.  So  soon  as  a  heifer  sbows 
marked  excellence,  he  pays  special  attention  to  her  breed- 
ing. In  this  way  he  discovered  that  he  had  sold  for  $60 
one  of  the  best  bulls  he  ever  had  on  the  place.  Before  he 
began  testing  milk,  this  bull  was  condemned  and  sold  be- 
cause his  heifers  gave  less  pounds  of  milk  than  others. 
Now  he  finds  that  for  his  purposes  this  discarded  animal 
was  the  best  sire  that  he  ever  owned.  The  Babcock  test 
is  relied  upon  to  prevent  a  similar  mistake  in  the  future. 

THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OF  THE  MODEL  DAIRYMAN. 

1.  Feed  up,  breed  up  and  weed  out  your  herd  to  a  300- 
pound  average  standard. 

2.  Commence  the  dairy  season  in  September. 

3.  Feed  every  day,  all  the  cows  will  consume  without: 
wasting,  of  a  well-balanced  ration. 

4.  Give  the  cows  full  advantage  of  the  best  pasturage 
at  your  command. 

5.  Let  the  cows  dry  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
season  when  the  feed  does,  that  they  may  begin  milking 
in  good  condition  in  September. 

6.  Never  let  a  cow  get  poor. 

7.  Manage  to  keep  your  cows  in  milk  for  about  ten 
months. 

8.  Raise  calves  in  the  barn  on  a  well-balanced  ration 
adapted  to  age,  and  have  them  ready  to  wean  when  the 
grass  is  at  its  best  in  the  spring. 

9.  Feed  your  cows  a  heavy  grain  ration  at  the  time  of 
year  when  butter  is  highest,  and  you  can  get  best  pay  for 
your  feed. 

10.  Save  all  your  butter  by  improved  appliances. 


Sale  of  Trotting-Bred  Horses. 

The  sale  of  horses  belonging  to  John  F.  Boyd,  which 
took  place  at  the  Oakland  Trotting  Park  on  the  26  th  of 
October,  was  a  good  one,  everything  being  favorable  to  a 
successful  sale.  The  weather  was  perfect,  the  company 
was  good  and  the  horses  were  good.  Twenty-two  head 
sold  for  $7185,  an  average  of  $326*  for  each  animal. 

The  highest  price  was  $810,  paid  for  the  brown  yearling 
colt  Ameer — a  superb  animal  in  himself,  with  good  size 
and  symmetry,  aside  from  the  combination  of  fashionable 
blood  in  his  pedigree,  such  as  that  of  Geo.  Wilkes,  Mam- 
brino  Patchen,  Electioneer  and  Almont. 

All  the  colu  and  fillies,  chiefly  yearlings  and  two-year- 
olds,  were  well  grown  and  of  good  size  and  looked  like  the 
making  of  good  carriage  horses,  if  ever  they  should  be 
wanted  for  use  other  than  the  speed-track,  so  that  buyers 
had  two  strings  to  their  bow,  as  the  saying  is.  Every 
animal  was  not  only  well  bred,  but  also  gave  good  promise 
of  future  usefulness. 

After  the  sale  of  the  young  stock  there  were  sold  two 
imported  Cleveland  Bay  stallions,  viz.,  Royal  Studley,  9 
years  old,  sold  for  $185,  and  the  7-year-old  Napoleon 
brought  only  $180. 

The  first-named.  Royal  Studley,  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best  of  the  breed  ever  brought  to  this  coast,  and  is 
more  like  the  type  of  Cleveland  Bays,  as  we  remember 
them  to  have  been  some  40  to  50  years  ago  in  their  native 
country,  than  any  imported  horse  of  the  breed  we  have 
seen  in  this  State,  with  one  exception  perhaps.  'These 
two  stallions  ought  to  prove  a  "  bargain "  to  their  re- 
spective buyers. 


November  5,  1892. 
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Ways  and  Means  of  Horticultural  Advancement. 

Address  of  B.  M.  Lslono,  President-Elect  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Delivered  at  the  October  Meeting. 

Members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  .-—You  have 
just  witnessed  the  final  act  constituting  me  president  of  this 
society.  I  fully  appreciate  the  confidence  and  great  honor 
you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  in  accepting  this  trust  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  in- 
volved. 

Before  the  opening  portals  of  another  year  let  us,  as  we 
exchange  our  friendly  greetings,  remember  with  pleasure 
the  gratifying  results  of  our  labor  in  the  year  which  has 
closed  its  record.  In  our  pursuits,  however,  it  cannot  justly 
be  said  that  such  records  have  closed,  because  from  season 
to  season  they  link  together  as  the  fruit  follows  the  blos- 
som, and  the  attainment  of  any  unusual  development  gives 
promise  of  new  opportunity  for  greater  eflfort  and  new 
achievement. 

This  society  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  this  State,  and 
since  its  organization  others  similar  in  character  have  been 
established  throughout  the  State,  and  from  them  their  mem- 
bers have  derived  an  immense  amount  of  practical  knowl- 
edge. We  perhaps  need  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  the 
importance  of  increasing  our  active  membership,  upon 
which  the  perpetuation  of  our  society  so  largely  depends. 
To  accomplish  this,  it  appears  to  me  we  should  hold  meet- 
ings at  different  places  during  the  year  and  at  times  when 
orchards  are  undergoing  treatment,  such  as  pruning,  thin- 
ning, etc.,  or  during  the  packing  or  processing  of  fruit. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  essential  if  we  expect  to 
make  a  success  in  fruit-growing.  The  members  will  not 
only  find  it  profitable  to  attend  these  meetings,  from  the 
knowledge  to  be  attained,  but  also  as  to  cheapness  in  at- 
tending them,  costing  less  than  coming  to  the  city.  These 
meetings  would  also  encourage  others  to  become  members. 
The  cooperation  of  local  societies  should  be  asked,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  glad  to  give  all  the  aid 
possible  in  making  the  meetings  profitable  and  enjoyable, 
should  you  determine  so  to  do. 

By  meeting  fruitgrowers  in  their  districts  their  wants  and 
your  needs  can  be  discussed,  acted  upon  and  referred  for 
action,  if  necessary,  lO  the  State  conventions  of  fruitgrowers 
held  yearly  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  oT  Horti- 
culture. 

In  speaking  of  the  beneficial  results  from  such  a  plan, 
Vice-President  Murry,  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  of 
Missouri,  in  an  address  before  that  society  at  Popular 
Bluff,  in  June,  1890,  said; 

Some  years  ago  we  adopted  the  plan  of  changing  from  place  to 
place  in  holding  our  meetings,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  the  means 
of  awakening  a  general  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  horticulture,  and  I 
ara  happy  to  say  that  the  result  so  far  has  been  very  gratifying. 
Wherever  we  have  gone  we  have  had  good  meetings,  new  recruits 
have  been  added  to  our  little  army  and  we  have  been  encouraged  to 
extend  our  field  of  labor,  and  so  to-night  we  find  ourselves  gathered 
from  distant  parts  of  the  State  before  this  intelligent  audience,  for  an 
exchange  of  ideas  and  facts,  gathered  from  practical  experience  in  our 
calling.  Here  we  meet  many  of  our  old  friends  and  coworkers  and 
form  the  acquaintance  of  new  ones,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  these 
meetings  is  to  elevate,  refine  and  strengthen  the  social  ties  that  will 
ever  bind  each  trusting  heart  to  heart  in  friendship. 

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  will  aid  us  in  making 
these  meetings  a  success,  in  fact,  they  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  do  so,  because  the  functions  of  the  board  are  to  foster 
any  and  all  things  that  aid  the  fruitgrower.  The  conven- 
tions of  fruitgrowers  held  by  the  State  board  in  diflfetent 
parts  of  the  State  have  been  of  great  value  to  all  interested 
in  this  industry.  The  subjects  discussed  and  put  into  effect 
arc  of  a  broad  nature  and  are  generally  the  outcome  of  well- 
matured  plans.  Then,  is  it  not  to  our  interest  to  develop 
and  mature  such  plans  for  their  final  action 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  great  need  of  amending 
article  5  of  the  by-laws,  in  relation  to  committees.  The 
duties  of  some,  as  provided  in  this  section,  are  too  broad 
and  therefore  inoperative.  I  would  recommend  the  revision 
of  this  section  and  to  amend  it  by  including  other  commit- 
tees, as  follows:  Committees  on  legislation;  seedling  fruits; 
apples  and  pears;  peaches,  nectarines  and  apricots;  plums 
and  prunes;  walnuts,  almonds  and  other  nut  trees;  olives 
and  olive-oil;  cherries  and  small  fruits;  figs  and  dates; 
native  fruits;  Russian  fruits;  raisins,  grapes  and  seedlings; 
evergreens  and  forestry;  deciduous  trees,  and  pruning; 
citrus  trees,  and  pruning;  irrigation;  frost  and  fruit  blos- 
soms; nomenclature;  marketing;  dried  and  canned  fruits; 
entomology;  botany;  ornithology. 

This  subject  of  committees  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  while  they  should  not  be  curtailed  in  their  powers, 
their  duties  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible;  their  re- 
ports, which  should  be  filed  at  different  periods,  should  be 
embodied  in  our  records,  the  value  of  which  can  only  be 
conceived  as  time  progresses. 

The  proceedings  of  this  society  have  been  of  great  value, 
and  there  have  been  many  valuable  papers  read,  and  re- 
ports of  great  value  have  been  recorded.  However,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  should  enlarge  our  usefulness  by  pub- 
lishing our  proceedings  in  pamphlet  form,  or  in  some  horti- 
cultural journal.  This,  of  course,  has  been  done  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  our  enterprising  papers,  but  at  times 
they  have  been  crowded  out  of  their  columns  and  only  brief 
notices  have  appeared;  thus,  much  valuable  matter  is  lost 
which  ought  to  be  on  record.  Therefore,  what  we  most 
need  is  the  recording  of  all  valuable  papers  and  discussions, 
as  also  reports  of  committees.  I  recommend  the  consider- 
ation of  this  subject,  because  these  proceedings  will  con- 
tinue to  be  of  special  interest  to  every  practical  horticultur- 
ist, and  their  record  must  be  of  easy  access  for  consulta- 
tion. 

I  desire  here  to  complipient  our  worthy  secretary,  Prof. 
Wickson,  who  embodied  many  of  these  recordsQin  hit  work 


on  "  California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them,"  and  for 
which  we  should  feel  grateful. 

FRUIT  PACKING  AND  MARKETING. 

The  organization  of  a  Fruit  Exchange  for  the  marketing 
of  dried-fruit  products  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
fruit-producers  of  this  State.  The  establishment  of  such 
an  exchange  would  tend  to  systematize  packing  and  pro- 
cessing of  fruit;  would  regulate  its  distribution  without 
coming  in  contact  with  individual  producers  and  producing 
sections;  would  enhance  prices  and  encourage  the  industry 
in  many  respects.  Every  other  profession,  trade  or  calling 
throughout  our  country  has  its  associations,  and  their  meet- 
ings are  most  always  well-attended  and  great  interest  is 
taken  in  every  subject  that  affects  their  calling.  Hitherto 
large  consignments  of  dried  fruit  have  been  sent  East, 
shipped  without  the  knowledge  of  its  demand  or  market, 
or  the  likelihood  from  competition  of  other  similar  ship- 
ments; the  producers  thus  groping  aimlessly  in  the  dark, 
seemingly  forgetting  that  in  union  there  is  strength.  Until 
there  is  an  organization  established,  future  shipments  will 
meet  a  similar  fate.  Much,  of  course,  has  been  accom- 
plished without  concerted  action,  but  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  it  will  continue  as  successfully  without  an  or- 
ganization, especially  with  an  enormous  increase  of  yield. 

Concerning  the  proper  distribution  of  fruits,  President 
Cooper,  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  in  an  address 
last  July,  before  said  board,  said:  "  The  time  has  now  ar- 
rived when  we  should  more  seriously  consider  the  propriety 
of  having  fruit-inspectors,  more  control  over  the  railroads 
and  a  combined  effort  to  distribute  and  sell  our  fruits. 
There  exists  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  made 
by  commission-houses.  It  is  claimed  by  many  that  the  dis- 
tributors grow  rich  while  the  farmers  in  many  cases,  with 
the  greatest  economy,  barely  live." 

In  an  address  before  the  National  City  Convention,  he 
said:  "Regarding  our  fruit  shipments,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  those  who  ship  unsound  fruit.  Four  times  out  of  five, 
shipments  of  unsound  fruit  give  a  loss  to  the  owner.  If 
this  were  all,  it  would  not  so  materially  concern  the  great 
body  of  shippers,  but  the  markets  are  injured  by  the  forced 
sales  of  unsound  and  worthless  shipments,  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  inspection  at  the  place  of  shipment.  Again,  we  pay 
a  fixed  rate  of  freight  to  the  railroad  companies  for  a  fixed 
time  in  transportation.  The  railroads  should  be  compelled 
to  insure  the  time.  We  have  no  control  over  the  manage- 
ment and  no  recourse  where  losses  are  sustained  by  reason 
of  delays." 

R.  C.  Kells,  an  extensive  and  experienced  grower,  in  an 
address  before  the  Sutter  County  Horticultural  Society, 
last  July,  said:  "I  do  not  believe  in  exposing  the  fruit  to 
the  sun  until  it  would  rattle  like  a  lot  of  gravel  when  poured 
out.  My  rule  is  to  spread  the  fruit  in  the  sun  in  trays  for 
a  short  time  and  then  remove  it  in  the  heat  of  the  day  to 
the  sweathouse,  where  it  is  bulked  on  the  floor  to  a  depth 
of  from  one  to  three  inches.  Here  it  is  frequently  stirred 
with  scoop-shovels,  gradually  increasing  the  depth  of  the 
bulk  and  decreasing  the  area  of  the  floor-room  occupied, 
until  the  fruit  is  in  a  condition  to  sack  for  the  market.  It 
is  then  not  dried,  but  cured.  It  will  not  rattle  when  han- 
dled, but  is  like  soft  leather.  This  way  of  curing  does  not 
suit  the  dealers  who  are  manipulators.  These  manipulators 
prefer  to  receive  the  fruit  in  a  hard,  dry  condition,  so  that 
by  adding  large  quantities  of  water  they  can  increase  its 
weight  and  thus  add  to  their  profits.  This  is  a  condition 
which  California  growers  have  to  meet.  They  should  stand 
together  and  insist  that  their  cured  fruit  be  sold  to  con- 
sumers just  in  the  condition  in  which  it  leaves  the  pro- 
ducers' hands.  When  in  St.  Louis,  last  winter,  I  saw  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  a  large  establishment  a  pile  of  30  tons  of 
Missouri  dried  peaches.  They  were  poured  out  in  bulk  at 
one  end  of  the  room  and  men  were  engaged  with  rakes  in 
stirring  the  fruit,  while  other  men  were  turning  on  the  hose. 
In  this  way  25  per  cent  was  added  to  the  weight,  and  this 
alone  was  a  fair  profit  to  the  dealer.  Fruitgrowers  should 
insist  that  this  fraud  be  discontinued." 

The  raisingrowers  have  wisely  formed  an  association  for 
their  mutual  protection,  through  which  they  will  no  doubt 
receive  an  enhancement  of  prices  and  naturally  control  the 
markets  for  their  products.  This  action  on  their  part  is  to 
be  commended,  as  it  is  the  only  way  through  which  the 
problem  may  be  solved. 

The  fruitgrowers  of  Santa  Clara  county  have  also  fore- 
seen this  difficulty  and  have  formed  a  similar  organization 
for  their  county.  As  to  the  benefits  derived  from  such  a 
plan,  I  refer  you  to  the  letters  of  Col.  Philo  E.  Hersey  and 
Edward  F.  Adams,  published  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury, 
Pacific  Rural  Press  and  the  California  Fruit  Grower. 

This  subject  has  been  under  our  consideration  and  the 
committee  in  charge  will  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
fruitgrowers  at  their  convention  at  San  Jose.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  steps  will  then  be  taken  whereby  an  organiza 
lion  may  be  effected.  I  hope  every  member  of  this  society 
will  exert  himself,  in  his  respective  locality,  to  stimulate 
his  neighbors  to  energetic  action  in  the  establishment  of 
a  Dried  Fruit  Exchange  for  the  entire  State. 

EDUCATION  AND  INVESTIGATION. 

The  labors  of  the  experiment  stations  maintained  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  for  the  advancement  of  the  twin 
sisters  agriculture  and  horticulture  have  been  of  vast 
benefit  to  us,  and  the  bulletins  issued  recording  the  experi- 
ments performed  and  the  results  thereof  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  fruitgrower  to  his  profit.  It  is  to  our  inter- 
est to  watch  these  carefully  and  cooperate  with  the  officers 
in  charge  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our  ability.  Their  efforts 
are  in  our  behalf  and  it  is  wisdom  on  our  part  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  scientific  services  so  placed  at  our  disposal. 

Ably  seconding  the  experiment  station  are  the  labors  of 
the  two  great  universities,  of  which  we  are  naturally  and 
justifiably  proud — the  State  University  and  the  Leiand 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  In  these  are  maintained  corps 
of  able  and  thoroughly  scientific  men  whose  duty  it  is,  and 
this  duty  is  their  pleasure,  to  study  and  experiment  in  vari- 
ous directions,  which  shall  be  of  practical  value  to  the 
material  interests  of  the  State.  The  end  and  object  of  all 
education  Is  to  advance  mankind,  morally  and  materially. 


In  the  older  countries  where  wealth  has  accumulated, 
where  nature  has  been  conquered  and  made  to  yield  her 
fullest  favors,  education  runs  largely  to  giving  its  votaries 
the  means  of  the  fullest  enjoyment  in  life,  and  to  a  great 
extent  is  often  more  brilliant  than  useful.  It  turns  out  well- 
informed  and  highly-polished  men,  but  men  who  would 
often  be  incapable  of  grappling  with  the  problems  of  active 
life.  We  have  a  new  land,  a  world  to  be  conquered  for 
ourselves,  and,  while  not  neglecting  the  higher  branches, 
so-called,  our  universities  are  devoted  very  largely  to  the 
practical,  and  the  men  there  produced  are  fully  prepared 
for  the  battle  of  life  as  it  is  to  be  fought  in  our  own  State. 
It  is  largely  in  furtherance  of  this  plan,  as  well  as  to  assist 
the  producers  of  the  State  at  large,  that  numerous  experi- 
ments are  being  continually  made  and  their  results  pub- 
lished. Each  of  these  universities  have,  in  the  charge  of 
thoroughly  competent  professors,  departments  in  which  the 
subjects  of  chemistry,  entomology  and  ornithology  are 
studied  and  taught,  and  the  results  of  these  studies  are  of 
incalculable  value  to  our  growers.  Who  can  estimate  the 
money  value  of  the  knowledge  that  has  been  sent  forth 
from  them  in  analyzing  and  publishing  the  composition  of 
soils,  the  growth  to  which  they  are  adapted,  the  fertilizers 
that  should  be  used  under  certain  conditions  and  for  cer- 
tain crops,  the  characteristics  of  various  insects  and  birds 
and  whether  such  were  detrimental  or  beneficial  In 
many,  very  many,  cases  the  great  ship  of  agriculture  has 
found  in  them  a  skillful  pilot  who  has  safely  guided  her 
over  the  shoals  upon  which  she  might  otherwise  have 
foundered.  As  growers  we  owe  great  obligations  to  our 
practical  institutions  of  learning,  or  institutions  of  practical 
learning,  however  you  may  like  to  put  it,  and  shall  do 
well  to  cooperate  with  them  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

IRRIGATION  AND  FORESTRY. 

There  is  another  subject  worthy  of  more  consideration 
than  we  have  heretofore  bestowed  upon  it  at  our  meetings, 
and  that  is  irrigation.  A  very  large  section  of  our  State, 
and  the  most  prosperous  section  at  that,  depends  wholly  up- 
on irrigation  for  crops.  Fruitgrowers  who  live  in  the  irrigated 
region  are  loud  in  the  praises  of  their  artificial  system  of 
watering,  while  those  who  do  not  resort  to  it  speak  with 
pride  of  the  fact  that  fruit  will  grow  in  their  section  without 
irrigation.  It  is  a  question  for  consideration,  whether  even 
in  those  localities  where  fruit  will  grow  without  irrigation  it 
would  not  do  even  better  with  it.  I  do  not  make  this  as  an 
assertion,  but  merely  as  a  suggestion  for  fur-her  discussion 
if  it  is  worth  considering.  One  thing  is  certain,  however, 
and  that  is  that  to  a  very  large  part  of  our  fruitgrowers  wa- 
ter is  life,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  to  us  as 
a  body  that  we  should  give  it  a  large  share  of  our  attention 
and  study  out  and  suggest  such  measures  as  will  advance 
the  science — for  science  it  is — of  irrigation.  Legislation 
may  be  required  for  its  assistance,  public  experiments,  or 
public  works  may  be  required,  and  the  proper  control  of 
the  water  ways  of  the  State  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
public,  are  all  matters  worthy  of  consideration,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  this  association  turned  to  any  point  in  this  direc- 
tion cannot  fail  of  the  desired  result.  Among  ourselves  it 
is  to  be  considered  the  proper  application  of  water  as  to  va- 
rieties, seasons  and  conditions,  the  amount  of  water  re- 
quired per  acre  for  different  qualities  of  soil,  how  often  it 
should  be  applied  and  so  forth.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which 
much  thought  is  now  being  bestowed  and,  as  it  is  one  that  is 
of  direct  interest  to  us,  one  which  deserves  more  than  mere 
passing  notice  on  our  part. 

Another  subject  closely  allied  with  irrigation  is  that  of 
forestry.  We  have  a  State  Board  of  Forestry  whose  duty 
it  is  to  look  after  and  preserve  the  timber  lands  of  the  State. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  denudation  of  our  moun- 
tains by  fire  or  the  woodman's  ax,  has  a  direct  and  injuri- 
ous influence  upon  the  flow  of  the  streams  upon  which  we 
are  dependent  for  our  irrigating  supply,  the  importance  of 
the  subject  to  us  as  horticulturists  will  be  apparent  and  the 
necessity  (or  acting  in  harmony  with  the  board  of  forestry 
and  aiding  in  its  work  need  not  be  urged  here.  The  effect 
of  forests  on  climate  is  well  recognized  and  its  bearing 
upon  human  activity  will  be  seen.  The  Prussian  Forestry 
Commission  has  demonstrated  by  experiment  under  Pro- 
fessor Muttrich  that  the  temperature  of  trees  is  nearly  con- 
stant at  about  54  degrees,  and  that  the  temperature  and 
humidity  of  the  air  is  positively  affected  by  forests.  No  or- 
chardist  will  question  the  truth  of  tHis  assertion,  for  it  is  in 
the  experience  of  us  all  that  the  temperature  of  a  country 
which  has  been  redeemed  from  a  desert-condition  by  the 
planting  of  orchards  and  gardens  is  always  modified 
Woodlands  have  an  effect  upon  atmosphere  in  their  vicini- 
ty similar  to  that  exerted  by  the  ocean,  preventing  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  It  is  more  especially  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  winter  snowfall  for  summer  use,  the  saving 
of  those  vast  natural  reservoirs — the  forests — that  our  in- 
terests as  horticulturists  lie,  and  the  subject  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us. 

THE  WORLD'S  FAIR   AND   THE  ISTHMUS  CANAL. 

There  is  another  matter  which  requires  our  consideration, 
and  our  immediate  consideration,  too,  if  it  is  to  be  consid- 
ered at  all,  and  that  is  the  making  of  a  proper  exhibition  of 
our  horticultural  products  at  Chicago.  The  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  exposition  will  open  and  in  our  in- 
terest we  should  make  the  finest  display  of  fruit  of  all  vari- 
eties and  in  all  conditions  of  any  State  in  the  union.  Cali- 
fornia has  been  called  the  orchard  of  the  union  and  it  de- 
volves upon  us  to  maintain  our  claim  to  the  tit'e.  There 
are  few  fruits  that  grow  anywhere  in  the  world  that  cannot 
be  found  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  and  our  flora  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  equal  section  in  the  world.  We  can  if 
we  will  make  a  showing  that  will  astonish  not  alone  the 
people  of  the  United  States  but  of  the  whole  world.  On 
the  importance  of  such  an  exhibit  I  need  not  dwell.  The 
Chicago  exposition  will  be  visited  by  more  people  than 
ever  before  were  brought  together  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  tens  of  thousands  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  people  are  interested  in  California.  From  the  date 
of  the  first  discovery  of  gold  here  California  has  been  a 
charmed  name  the  world  over  and  her  exhibit  will  attract 
more  attention  on  the  part  of  people  from  all  parti  of 
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the  world  than  will  any  other.  Whether  that  exhibit  shall 
be  worthy  of  our  State  depends  upon  our  people  and 
whether  the  horticultural  portion  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
Golden  State,  will  depend  directly  upon  us.  Some  action 
should  therefore  be  taken  by  our  assembly  at  once  looking 
to  cooperation  with  the  World's  Fair  Commission — the 
making  of  a  horticultural  display  that  shall  not  alone  be 
merely  creditable,  but  shall  take  the  first  place  among  all 
such  displays  from  the  whole  earth,  and  it  could  and 
should. 

While  upon  this  subject  I  cannot  avoid  alluding  to  the 
Nicaragua  canal,  in  the  early  completion  of  which  the  Cal- 
ifornia fruitgrower  has  a  more  direct  interest  than  almost 
any  other  class  of  our  citizens.  With  the  vast  area  already 
planted  to  fruit  in  our  State,  it  will  not  be  long  before  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  seek  a  wider  market  than  our  own 
country  can  afford  us.    We  are  already  pushing  for  a  for- 
eign market  for  our  wines  and  for  many  of  our  fruit  pro- 
ducts to  a  limited  extent.    We  have  made  the  experiment 
of  shipping  green  fruit  to  London  by  rail  and  sea,  and 
while  we  shall  always  be  compelled  to  avail  ourselves  of 
rapid  transit  for  our  more  perishable  product',  a  means  of 
transportation  that  will  enable  us  to  reach  the  foreign  mar- 
ket in  reasonable  time  and  at  lower  cost  than  now  prevails 
will  become  absolutely  necessary  to  our  existence  in  a  few 
years.    Already  our  raisin  and  prunegrowers  are  confront- 
ed with  the  necessity  for  a  wider  market  than  they  now 
have,  and  while  the  home  market  by  judicious  management 
can  be  very  widely  extended,  unless  its  demand  increases 
in  the  next  five  years  at  a  very  much  greater  ratio  than  it 
has  in  the  past  five  years,  we  shall  be  in  great  danger  of 
facing  an  overstocked  home  market  and  be  compelled  to 
compete  directly  with  foreign  products  in  foreign  markets. 
Such  being  the  case  it  behooves  us  to  assist  by  every  means 
in  our  power  the  construction  of  this  great  work  which  will 
open  to  our  State  a  short  cut  to  the  European  market.  An- 
other point  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
building  of  this  canal  would  largely  change  the  present 
course  of  the  traffic  of  the  world  and  divert  it  to  our  shore. 
It  would  make  of  San  Francisco,  with  her  phenominal  har- 
bor, one  of  the  greatest  seaports  on  earth.    Sao  Francisco 
is  already  our  most  important  single  consumer  and  what- 
ever tends  to  her  upbuilding  promises  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for  our  fruit-products.    So  that  the  construction  of 
the  canal  would  benefit  us  in  two  ways,  in  increasing  the 
home  demand  for  our  green  fruits,  and  affording  us  speedy 
and  cheap  transportation  for  our  cured  products. 

Touching  upon  the  question  of  markets,  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  experiment  which  has  been  made  this  sea- 
son of  disposing  of  fruit  at  auction.  While  the  experiment 
was  not  wholly  satisfactory,  its  operation  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  us.  If  mistakes  were  made  in  its  operation 
in  th;  past,  we  can  di -cover  and  correct  them  and  probably 
work  out  a  mire  equable  and  just  method  of  disposing  of 
our  fruits  than  now  exists.  Whether  the  auction  method  is 
worthy  of  further  trial  is  a  question  that  is  at  least  worth 
our  consideration  and  discussion. 

FERTILIZATION. 

In  many  of  our  orchards,  artificial  fertilization  has  be- 
come necessary.  This  is  especially  true  of  our  citrus  sec- 
tions. This  question  is  one  worthy  of  our  most  serious 
consideration.  The  study  is  a  deep  one  and  embraces  a 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  soils  and  the  requirements 
of  crops.  We  have  got  to  learn  in  what  constituent  ele- 
ment our  land  is  lacking,  how  great  that  lack  is,  and  the 
best  and  most  economical  means  of  supplying  it.  The 
need  is  a  continually  growing  one,  and  it  is  time  that  our 
society  gave  it  the  consideration  of  which  it  is  deserving. 
Besides  the  proper  use  of  fertilizers,  another  matter  upon 
which  we  should  take  action  in  this  connection  is  the  se- 
curing of  proper  legislation  to  prevent  the  sale  of  fraudu- 
lent fertilizers  of  unscrupulous  dealers.  A  fraud  of  this 
kind  is  a  fraud  of  the  worst  kind,  for  it  not  only  robs  the 
purchaser  of  the  p  irchase  price  of  the  article,  but  also  robs 
him  of  possible  crops  for  years  and  of  all  the  labor  be- 
stowed upon  the  cultivation  of  an  orchard  rendered  barren 
for  want  of  the  propn  elements  which  his  purchased  fertil- 
izers shou'd  have  supplied.  We  shou'.d  work  for  stringent 
legislation  to  prevent  such  frauds  upon  us.  In  many 
State?  there  ara  now  existing  statutes  to  protect  the  farmer 
and  fruitgrower  in  this  respect,  and  in  self-interest,  and  I 
might  say,  self  preservation,  we  must  work  for  such  legisla- 
tion in  our  own  State. 

TAXATION  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance  to  which  I  call  your 
attention,  and  which  is  becoming  an  obstacle  in  fruit  grow- 
ing in  California,  is  the  taxation  of  trees.  Heretofore  trees 
have  been  taxed  as  improvements.  Bare  land  is  taxed  at 
its  real  value,  and  its  value  is  not  enhanced  materially  as 
long  as  it  remains  unplanted.  As  soon  as  it  is  set  out  to 
fruits,  its  value  necessarily  increases,  and  thus  aids  in  the 
enhancement  of  the  county's  wealth.  Under  the  existinj 
conditions,  the  trees  planted  on  said  lani  become  taxible 
property.  They  are  taxed  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
land.  They  are  taxed  before  they  give  any  return  to  the 
owner.    In  other  words,  it  is  taxing  unproductive  orchards. 

This  State  could  better  afford  to  pay  a  bonus  to  people 
setting  out  young  orchards  than  to  force  the  collection  of 
this  unjust  tax.  To  impress  the  point  on  the  minds  of  the 
members  more  fully,  I  herewith  append  a  schedule  of  valu- 
ation which  has  been  fixed: 

FBtnX  TBEES. 

_.  .  Per  acre. 

First  year   g 

Second  year    20 

Third  year  . so 

Fourth  year     'm\ 

Filtfl  year     50 


60 
100 


CITKUS  TREES. 

Flr't  Tear  

Sjcond  year  

Third  lear  V.'."  '. 

Ko  irtti  year     tl^'j;' 

Fifth  yeAf  .'.'....'!.'.'.';i'.7; uo 

Sixth  year   200 

Seventh  year   aoj 

Eiglilh  year  .' aiO 

Ninth  year  ,' V '75 

Tenth  year  " 300 

Sleventh  year  .' ,' 825 


Twelfth  year  Jj? 

Thirteenth  year  37o 

Fourteenth  year  _  4W 

VINES. 

First  year   15 

Second  year   '^0 

Third  year   35 

Fourth  year   40 

Fifih  year   50 

Horticulture  is  a  business  that  should  receive  every  en- 
couragement, instead  of  its  progress  being  blocked  by  such 
an  unjust  tax.  In  other  countries  a  bonus  for  every  acre 
set  out  to  fruit  is  paid  by  the  Government.  Thus  the  im- 
portance of  horticulture  is  apparent,  and  the  bonus  offered 
stimulates  new  plantings.  It  is  conceded  that  horticulture 
aids  in  the  development  of  the  State  and  enhances  its 
wealth;  then  why  not  encourage  the  industry  thit  makes 
it  so? 

LEGISLATION,  ETC 

The  subject  of  insect  pests  and  fungoid  diseases  and  their 
remedies  is  another  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  frui> 
grower.  In  this  connection,  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact,  and  it  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  can  congratulate 
ourselves,  that  reports  received  from  all  portions  of  the 
State  indicite  the  decrease  of  orchard  pests,  especially  the 
pernicious  scale,  which,  in  many  orchards  once  badly  af- 
fected, has  almost  wholly  disappeared.  What  the  cause  of 
this  disappearance  is,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  but  in- 
cline to  the  belief  that  it  is  due  to  parasites,  in  which  we 
have  ever  found  our  most  effective  friends.  Here  is  opened 
a  wide  field  of  study  to  the  horticulturist,  and  one  in  which 
he  must  be  informed  if  he  would  succeed.  The  naiure  and 
habits  of  predatory  pests  must  be  known,  remedies  which 
will  keep  them  in  check  or  destroy  them  must  bs  discov- 
ered, and  if  there  are  parasites  which  prey  upon  them,  these 
must  be  found  and  protected  in  their  good  work.  Legisla- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  and  spread  of 
orchard  pests  and  diseases  must  be  procured  and  enforced, 
and  to  this  end  we  have  got  to  work  together. 

There  is  another  matter  which,  while  it  may  appear  to 
some  a  little  foreign  to  our  object,  is  nevertheless  connect- 
ed with  it,  and  that  is  the  subject  of  hydraulic  mining  For 
years  the  hydraulic  mines  of  the  S.ate  have  been  closed 
down,  working  a  great  hardship  to  the  miners,  and  thereby 
to  the  whole  State,  and  to  us  as  citizens  of  the  State.  It 
would  be  well  for  our  association  to  meet  the  hydraulic 
miners  half-way,  and  if  some  means  can  be  devised  by 
which  their  industry  can  be  prosecuted  with  ample  protec- 
tion to  ours,  we  should  work  together  to  that  end. 

Governor  Markham,  in  his  inaugural  address,  touched 
upon  this  subject  and  suggested  that  Congress  be  me- 
morialized to  take  action  thereon.  The  subject  is  one 
proper  for  governmental  action.  The  gold  of  our  mines  is 
needed  by  the  country  at  large,  but  to  get  it,  the  rights  of 
individuals  must  be  protected.  Our  industry  cannot  be 
sacrificed  to  it.  It  is  contended  that  the  debris  can  be  im- 
pounded by  the  building  of  restraining  dams,  etc.  Let  us 
hope  so,  but  it  behooves  us  to  see  that  whatever  method  is 
pursued,  it  will  amply  protect  our  industry,  and  surely  with 
the  ingenuity  of  the  American  people,  some  method  can  be 
devised  by  which  our  mines  can  be  worked  and  our  or- 
chards remain  uninjured.  When  this  can  be  done,  the 
miner  will  find  no  firmer  friend  than  the  fruitgrower,  and  to 
this  great  end  we  should  work  together. 

The  Bible  says  that  as  stf  el  sharpeneth  steel,  so  man 
sbarpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend,  and  that  is  the 
object  and  the  result  of  our  meetings.  The  California 
horticulturists  h  ive  the  reputation  of  bein^  the  most  in- 
telligent and  best-informed  body  of  men  in  the  Union. 
They  certainly  are  of  this  State,  and  the  reason  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  they  meet  together  to  interchange  ideas,  put 
their  ideas  into  practice  and  improve  upon  them  and  dis- 
cover new  ideas  for  the  next  meeting.  By  this  means  we 
acquire  the  aggregite  wisdom  of  the  whole  society.  As 
knowledge  is  power,  and  power  is  wealth,  it  follows  nat- 
urally that  we  a^e  at  once  the  most  intelligent,  most  in- 
fluential and  wealthiest  body  of  citizens.  I  have  no  desire 
to  convert  this  into  a  mutual  admiration  society,  but  the 
facts  bear  out  my  assertion,  and  the  wonderful  growth  of 
the  orchard  industry  in  the  past  decade  supplies  the  facts. 

There  are  none  of  the  subjects  upon  which  I  have 
touched — and  I  must  confess  they  are  numerous — upon 
which  every  successful  orchardist  has  not  some  knowledge, 
and  many  of  them  a  thorough  knowledge,  and  it  is  largely 
due  to  our  associjtion  and  our  meetings  that  we  possess  it. 
It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  us  to  maintain  our  society 
and  add  to  its  strength  and  membership,  for  there  is  much 
more  to  be  attained  in  the  future  than  has  been  accom- 
plished m  the  past,  and  in  union  alone  can  we  hope  to  ac- 
complish it. 


The  Unreliability  of  Nursery  Stock. 

To  THE  Editor:— There  are  many  varieties  of  fruit 
trees  that  even  an  expert  cannot  designate  till  they  fruit, 
and  the  buyer  has  to  purchase  in  good  faith,  trusting  en- 
tirely to  the  nurseryman  that  they  shall  be  true  to  name. 
In  too  many  cases,  besides  my  own,  the  grower  finds,  after 
several  years'  labor  and  waiting,  that  he  has  not  the  kinds 
ordered  and  has  worthless  varieties  for  marketing,  or  has 
them  all  mixed  up  with  different  varieties,  so  that  he  has 
not  enough  of  one  kind  to  pay  to  send  to  market,  also  en- 
tailing extra  cost  and  labor  hunting  through  his  orchard  for 
like  varieties.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  purchaser 
mixes  the  varieties  when  planting;  in  this  case,  how  is  it, 
on  fruiting,  he  finds  most  of  his  trees  of  varieties  never  or- 
dered or  billed  to  him.  As  a  sample,  the  writer  ordered 
one  hundred  (100)  Early  Crawford  peaches  a  few  years 
ago.  This  season  they  fruited  and  only  27  trees  were  trut 
to  name,  the  balance  made  up  of  several  varieties— some 
worthless.  Also,  75  Kelsey  plums  were  purchased  at  a  big 
hgure;  only  /W  are  true  to  name,  the  balance  made  up 
principally  ol  blue  plums— worM/w. 

In  my  pear  and  plum  orchards  I  find  the  trees  all  mixed 
up,  instead  of  each  block  being  of  one  variety.  Among 
my  yellow  plums  too  many,  on  fruiting,  turn  out  to  be  blue 
or  purple  plums,  unmarketable.     All  that  can  be  done  is 


to  root  them  out,  plant  others  with  perhaps  like  result  after 
years  of  waiting,  or  graft  and  wait  several  years  for  the 
trees  to  bear,  all  causing  increased  expense  and  loss  of 
time.  I  could  keep  on  enumerating,  "  but  sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof."  There  is  another  issue,  and  that 
is  the  reckless  manner  the  roots  are  spaded  off,  making  it 
impossible  for  some  trees  to  grow;  also,  the  practice  of 
falsely  representing  the  root  stock. 

There  are,  no  doub*,  men  in  the  nursery  business  who 
desire  to  do  a  square  honorable  business,  yet  are  compelled 
to  trust  to  the  dishonesty  or  carelessness  of  employes, 
while  there  are  others  who  only  care  to  sell  trees.  In 
either  case,  if  proceeding  from  dishonesty  or  carelessness, 
the  buyer  has  to  pay  for  it.  Not  long  since,  a  reputable 
nurseryman  had  to  pay  damages  on  a  suit,  owing  to  bis 
trees  being  untrue  to  name. 

The  advice  to  all  intending  to  plant  is  to  take  a  written 
guarantee  from  responsible  parties,  and  not  deal  with  any 
agent,  and  be  prepared  to  seek  the  redress  they  will  too 
often  require,  or  he  will  find  himself—  Fruitless. 
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Walnut  Grafting. 

An  essay  by  F»Lii  Gillit  of  Nevada  City,  road  at  the  October  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 


At  your  request,  I  will  hereby  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  before  the  Horticultural  Society,  for 
the  consideration  of  its  members  in  particular  and  the  pub- 
lic in  general,  an  outline  of  my  recent  observations  in  re- 
gard to  walnut-grafting. 

Through  the  planting  for  over  40  years  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  most  tender  and  inferior  kind  of  English 
walnut  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  known  here  by  the  name 
of  Los  Angeles  walnut,  and  also  through  the  planting  of 
large  numbers  of  black  walnuts,  for  which  nuts  there  is  no 
demand,  walnut-grafting  has  finally  become  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  which  the  fruitgrowers,  not  only 
of  California  but  also  of  Oregon,  can  discuss.  They  have, 
as  an  incentive,  the  immense  and  ready  market  before  us 
the  whole  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  high  time,  I  be- 
lieve, that  walnut-growing  should  be  made  to  occupy  the 
place  that  belongs  to  it  by  right  among  the  long  list  of 
California's  varied  products,  and  which  is  nearer  to  the 
top  than  any  other  horticultural  product  to  be  named. 

On  account  of  the  great  difficulty  in  grafting  young 
walnut  trees,  nurserymen  in  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old 
World  had  entirely  given  up  the  propagating  of  the  walnut 
through  grafting  or  budding  till   Mr.  Treyve,  an  eminent 
French  horticulturist,  found,  ten  years  ago,  a  new  process, 
but  which  requires  the  use  of  a  green  or  propagating  house 
to  graft  one-year-old  seedlings,  with  a  prospect  of  succeed- 
ing with  only  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  grafts,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  young  grafted  walnuts  are  still  to  this  day 
so  scarce,  and  found  only  in  nurseries  mak  ng  a  specialty 
of  them.    But  the  subject  under  discussion,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  more  about  the  grafting  of  large  walnuts,  found  to  be 
either  unproductive  or  not  hardy  enough,  or  beiring  de- 
fective nutF,  like  the  Los  Angeles   walnut  or  bearing 
hard-sheil  nuts  like  the  black  walnut.  Some  people  have  an 
idea  that  the  transforming  by  grafting  and  budding  of  a 
l  irge  walnut  into  another  kind  is  a  very  difficult  operation; 
such  is  not  the  case  if  we  go  at  it  systematically.    I  have 
had  in  this  vicinity  very  large  trees,  almost  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  limbs  in  proportion,  entirely  transformed  into 
some  of  the  p.oductive  and  hardy  French  varieties  that  I 
had  found  to  do  well  here  in  California.  But  before  describing 
how  to  proceed  in  grafting  large  walnut  trees,  I  will  first 
cite  a  case  among  many  brought  to  my  a'tention  and  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  importance  of  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion— grafting  the  walnut.     Mr.  Lawrence  Russell,  who 
owns  a  very  fine  orchard  wi:hin  two  miles  of  Saratoga,  in 
Santa  Clara  valley,  had  374  large  walnuts  on  his  place. 
"The  trees,"  said  Mr.  Russell  in  a  Iftter  to  me  dated  last 
March,  "  were  planted  about  14  years  ago,  but  they  neither 
bear  a  crop  according  to  age  and  s'ze  of  trees,  nor  is  the 
fruit  of  good  quality;  about  one  third  of  the  fruit  is  rotten, 
and  the  other  two-thirds  is  only  half  filled.    Last  year  and 
this  year  I  took  out  200  of  this  kind  of  walnut  trees,  as 
they  had  been  planted  only  20  feet  apart.    I  have  still  174 
left,  planted  40  feet  apart,  and  it  is  about  these  I  would 
like  your  advice.    The  trees  are  fine,  large  trees,  and  if 
anything  can  be  done  to  improve  them,  then  I  am  willing 
to  give  them  another  trial;  but  if  not,  I  will  take  them  out  " 
I  wrote  back  to  Mr.  Russell  to  hold  on,  and  by  all 
means  spare  the  trees;  that  I  would  go  to  his  place  myself 
next  fall  and  show  him  how  to  redeem  the  trees,  for  I  con- 
sidered the  case  to  be  a  too  important  one,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  such  cases  existed  in  this  State  and 
the  adjoining  one,  Oregon,  and  that  I  had  been  battling 
right  along  to  have  the  trees  spared  and  redeemed  by 
grafting,  and  I  was  very  anxious  to  show  by  a  fair  trial 
on  so  many  walnuts  that  it  was  practicable  to  transform 
large,  detective  walnuts  into  perfect  kinds.    So,  in  the 
latter  part  of  September,  I  took  a  trip  to  the  Santa  Clara 
valley,  and  found  the  statements  of  Mr.  Russell  to  be  cor- 
rect; his  were  really  beautiful  and  healthy  trees,  with  hardly 
one-fifth  of  a  crop  on,  half  of  the  nuts  being  defective,  with 
a  black  sp  it  on  the  side  of  hull  that  penctra  ed  to  the  shell 
and  dried  up  a  good  half  fjf  the  meat.    It  looked  as  if  these 
nuts  had  bet  n  scorched  by  the  sun  or  touched  by  frost. 
It  did  not  surprise  me,  however,  having  had  many  oppor- 
tunities to  study  the  numerous  de'ects  of  the  Los  Angeles 
walnut  and  its  subvarieties.    Those  defective  nuts  wfre 
certain  y  not    scorched   by   the   sun,   for   they  could 
be   seen   in    well-shaded   parts   of    the    trees  as  well 
as  on  limbs  exposed  directly  to  the  sun's  rays.  The 
trees   were  branched  four  feet  from   the  ground.  Mf- 
Russell  very  sennbly   remarked  that  he  greatly  wished 
they  had  been  branched  18  to  24  inches  higher  up.  The 
lower  limbs  were  spreading  out  at  an  angle  of  60  to  70 
degrees.    These  limbs  I  advised  Mr.  Russell  not  to  graft, 
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but  to  let  them  stand  till,  through  grafting,  the  trees  had 
put  on  a  new  top,  but  to  graft  the  upper  and  straighter 
limbs,  which  would  at  the  same  time  bring  up  the  top  to  a 
(iiore  convenient  height. 

In  leaving  Mr.  Russell's  place,  I  stopped  at  Mr.  C.  P. 
Howes'  model  vineyard,  in  the  same  valley  and  five  miles 
from  Mountain  View,  and  examined  closely  every  walnut 
tree  there.  Mr.  Howes  has  a  long  row  of  French  walnuts 
planted  on  one  side  of  his  vineyard,  about  nine  years  old 
and  just  in  bearing.  On  account  of  the  dry  spring  in  the 
valley,  half  of  the  leaves  had  already  shed,  and  the  nuts 
could  be  clearly  seen  among  the  denuded  branches,  but  I 
did  not  find  a  single  defective  nut.  All  were  perfect,  and 
if  I  had  not  known  before  about  the  defects  of  the  Los 
Angeles  walnut,  Mr.  Howes'  walnuts  had  been  quite  a 
proof  that  the  defect  found  on  the  walnuts  on  Mr  Russell's 
place  was  not  due  to  the  soil  or  climate,  but  solely  to  the 
variety. 

After  having  determined  to  graft  over  such  defective 
trees  as  those  of  Mr.  Russell  into  another  kind,  there  arose 
another  question,  and  quite  an  important  one  :  What 
kind  to  graft  and  where  to  get  the  grafts  from  ?  For  if,  by 
grafting,  a  large  walnut  tree  can  be  transformed  into 
another  kind,  still  must  that  kind  be  a  valuable  one  which 
will  bear  fine  and  perfect  nuts  and  an  abundance  of  them, 
and,  above  ail,  the  kind  to  be  a  hardy  one,  or  else  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  graft  the  "unimproved"  kind  into 
an  '"improved"  one  that  would  turn  out  to  be  no 
better.  It  is  evident  that  a  person  cannot  be  too 
particular  in  selecting  the  kind  or  kinds  to  be  grafted  over 
the  defective  one. 

I  will  now  describe  as  rlearly  as  can  be  done  in  the  short 
space  before  me,  how  to  bud  and  graft  walnut  trees  : 

SHIELD-BUDDING. 

Common  shield-budding,  as  is  used  with  most  all  fruit 
trees,  fails  entirely  with  young  walnuts;  it  is  more  apt  to 
succeed,  however,  on  stock  of  the  >  ear's  growth  and  of  the 
size  of  the  middle  or  forefinger.  The  shield  of  bark  to  be 
inserted  should  be  as  long  as  possible,  say  two  inches  in 
length  and  broad  accordingly.  In  removing  the  shield  of 
bark  from  the  cion,  one  should  be  very  careful  not  to  dis- 
turb in  the  least  the  corculum,  or  little  cork-like,  soft  mat- 
ter, not  ligneous  yet,  that  connects  the  bud  itself  to  the 
Iiber  or  wood  along  which  the  sap  runs  up.  Should  the 
corculum  remain  on  the  cion,  leaving  a  hollow  back  of  the 
bud,  the  shield  of  bark  would  have  to  be  thrown  away  as 
worthless,  that  is  blind,  and  another  one  must  be  taken 
from  the  cion  with  the  corculum  on.  With  walnut-budding 
no  wood  whatever  should  be  left  at  the  base  of  the  bud  in- 
serted. An  incision  is  then  made  lengthwise,  (where  two 
eyes  are  far  apart  and  the  wood  smooth  and  round)  through 
the  bark  of  the  stock,  and  a  cut  at  right  angles  at  the  top, 
the  whole  resembling  the  letter  T;  the  edges  of  the  bark, 
at  the  longitudinal  insertion,  are  then  raised  half-way 
around  the  stock  with  the  spatula  of  the  budding  knife,  and 
the  shield  of  bark  pushed  downward  under  the  bark,  being 
made  to  spread  out  as  even  as  can  be,  so  as  to  leave  no 
hollow  under  the  bud  in  binding.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
below  and  right  under  the  main  bud  is  another  little  bud; 
it  was  placed  there  by  nature  to  take  the  place  of  the  bud 
proper,  whenever  anything  happens  to  the  latter,  destroying 
its  functions.  In  binding,  the  bandage  might  be  made  to 
cover  that  little  bud,  though  it  should  not  be  squeezed  too 
hard,  but  run  tight  enough  above  and  under  the  big  bud 
that  should  by  all  means  stick  out  of  the  bandage.  To  en- 
able the  winding  of  the  bandage  around  the  bud,  the  base 
of  the  leaf  stalk,  always  very  large  with  walnuts,  has  to  be 
previously  shaved  of}  with  a  sharp  knife,  to  permit  binding 
the  budding  tight  under  as  well  as  over  the  bud. 

When  budding  walnut  trees  in  midsummer  or  early  in  the 
fall  with  the  trees  in  full  sap,  the  bandage  should  be 
loosened  ten  or  fifteen  days  after  insertion,  and  entirely  re- 
moved two  or  three  weeks  after;  if  the  budding  was  done 
later  on  in  the  fall,  then  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  loosen 
the  ligature  and  remove  it  so  soon,  though  it  would  be  well 
to  waich.  The  cions  fnrniihing  the  buds  have  to  be  pretty 
well  in  sap,  and  so  the  stock;  with  the  walnut  more  partic- 
ularly, this  is  a  condition  sine  qua  non  of  success. 

Another  very  important  pomt  in  budding  the  walnut, 
whether  it  be  shield  or  ring-budding,  is  to  take  the  buds 
from  the  very  base  of  the  rion,  and  where  the  wood  is  per- 
fectly round  and  not  kind  of  anguhr  like,  as  it  is  the  case 
with  the  upper  portion  of  the  cion;  in  fact,  hardly  more  than 
three  to  four  buds,  and  sometimes  no  more  than  two  can 
be  used  from  any  cion,  whether  one  or  four  feet  long,  and 
that  is  what  makes  good  buds,  or  buds  fit  to  be  used,  so 
scarce. 

ANNULAR    OR    RING  BUDDING. 

This  is  the  most  successful  mode  of  grafting  the  walnut. 
Much  of  what  has  been  said  about  shield-budding  applies 
with  equal  force  to  ring-budding.  First,  the  stock  or  shoot 
to  be  budded  must  be  at  least  )i  inch  thick  Every  por- 
tion of  the  stock  or  shoot  to  be  budded  is  not  fit  to  receive 
the  ring  of  bark;  the  wood  should  be  not  only  perfectly 
round  and  smooth,  leaving  on  the  liber  no  roughness  what- 
ever after  the  removing  of  the  ring  of  bark,  but  the  eyes 
I  should  be  also  far  enough  apart.  In  performing  ring-bud- 
ding, a  ring  of  bark  containing  a  bud,  and  at  least  i% 
inches  long,  should  be  first  taken  from  the  base  of  the  cion, 
and  in  the  following  manner.  Two  circular  incisions  are 
made,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  bud,  leaving  the 
latter  right  in  the  center  of  the  ring,  and  a  longitudinal  in- 
sertion run  bet  wen  the  two  circular  ones  back  of  the  bud; 
then  with  the  spatula  or  end  of  the  budding  knife,  the 
edges  of  the  bark  at  the  longitudinal  incision  are  loosened 
on  each  side,  about  half-way  round  or  %  inch  from  the 
bud;  next,  with  a  little  twist  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  at 
the  same  time  pressing  gently  down  on  the  bark,  to  prevent 
the  corculum  getting  out,  or  even  being  loosened  up,  the 
whole  ring  of  bark  is  made  to  come  off.  Before  inserting 
it,  one  of  corresponding  size  is  taken  from  the  stock,  in  a 
long  and  smooth  space  between  two  buds,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  ring  of  bark  from  the  cion  is  placed 
and  spread  out  on  the  stock,  and  circular  incisions  made  in 
the  bark  of  the  stock  above  and  below  the  ring  of  bark,  and 


a  longitudinal  incision  run  between  the  two  circular  ones 
and  the  ring  of  bark  removed  from  the  stock,  and  that 
from  the  cion  inverted  in  its  place.  Should  the  ring  of 
bark  from  the  cion  be  too  small  to  run  clear  around  the 
stock,  a  strip  of  bark  should  have  to  be  left  on  the  latter, 
leaving  only  a  space  big  enough  to  admit  the  insertion  of 
the  ring  of  bark  from  the  cion;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  too  wide,  a  strip  should  be  taken  out  till  it  would  fit  ex- 
actly the  space  covered  by  the  ring  of  bark  just  removed. 
The  budding  is  then  well  ligatured  with  a  soft  strip  of  old 
cotton  cloth,  the  bandage  being  made  to  wrap  around,  cov- 
ering all  but  the  bud,  and  also  above  and  under  the  circu- 
lar incisions.  The  bandage  should  be  loo-ened  in  the 
course  of  two  weeks,  the  same  as  described  for  shield  bud- 
ding. As  the  taking  oflF  of  such  a  large  ring  of  bark 
weakens  much  the  stalk  so  budded,  the  top  should  be  cut  off 
to  two  or  three  feet  from  the  budding  or  tied  up  to  a  pole, 
to  prevent  accident.  Sometimes  the  ring  of  bark  from  the 
cion  goes  only  half-way  around  on  the  stock;  such  budding 
should  be  more  properly  called  "plate"  than  "annular" 
budding;  the  farther  around  the  ring  of  bark  reaches  the  bet- 
ter. The  ensuing  spring  the  stock  is  cut  off  about  an  inch 
above  the  budding,  and  all  shoots  growing  around  the 
stump  taken  out  except  that  of  the  bud  proper.  The  cut 
should  in  every  case  be  duly  waxed.  If  the  budding  fails 
altogether  the  stock  is  cut  back  below  where  the  budding 
took  plare,  and  one  of  the  new  shoots  budded  in  the  same 
manner  the  ensuing  fall.  , 

CLEFT  SaP-GRAFTING. 

Common  cleft-grafting,  with  the  cleft  running  through 
the  center  of  the  stock  or  limb  to  be  grafted,  does  not  suc- 
ceed well  on  the  walnut,  and  then  it  could  not  be  performed 
very  well  on  large  limbs,  six  and  eight  inches  In  diameter; 
but  cleft  "sap  grafting"  succeeds  well  enough  if  done  at 
the  right  time,  or  early  in  the  spring,  when  the  sap  is  com- 
mencing to  flow  up.  Through  sap  grafting,  the  biggest 
limbs  of  a  tree  can  very  well  be  grafted;  in  fact,  such  graft- 
ing will  succeed  better  on  large  limbs,  say  four  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  than  on  smaller  ones,  three  inches  and 
under. 

Firs',  the  stock  is  sawed  off,  and  the  surface  of  the  cut, 
especially  that  portion  of  it  nearer  the  bark,  smoothed  up; 
a  strong  knife  or  small  cleaver  or  hatchet  is  then  laid  upon 
the  side  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  form  the  chord  of  a  segment, 
and,  with  a  mallet,  driven  down  till  the  stock  splits  deep 
enough  to  permit  the  inserting  of  the  graft;  a  small  wedge 
made  of  iron  or  hard  wood  being  driven  down  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cleft  to  open  it  sufficiently  to  admit  the  cion. 
The  cion  must  be  prepared  with  the  base  cut  wedge-shaped, 
through  a  double  scarf.  But  here  is  a  very  important  point 
in  preparing  the  cion — one  scarf  only  should  have  the  pith 
of  the  cion  exposed;  it  does  not  matter  precisely  how  thick 
it  will  leave  the  back  of  the  inserted  portion  of  the  cion. 
Two  buds  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  cion,  one  at  the 
upper  end,  the  other  below  it,  just  back  of  the  scarfs.  The 
top  of  the  cion  is  cut  off  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the 
upper  bud,  slanting,  and  waxed  after  having  been  inserted. 
A  stock  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter  will  admit  two  to 
four  grafts,  two  opposite  each  other,  if  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
cions  to  graft  with,  or  four,  two  to  each  cleft,  if  cions  are 
plenty.  Should  the  stock  be  much  larger,  it  should  be  split 
on  three  sides,  and  from  three  to  six  cions  inserted.  In 
inserting  the  scion,  one  has  to  be  very  careful  to  make  al- 
lowance for  the  thick  bark  of  the  stock,  and  insert  the  cion 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  inner  bark  of  the  stock  next  the 
wood  and  that  of  the  cion  will  be  brought  together  and 
unite  the  whole  length  as  much  as  possible;  the  wedge  be- 
ing removed,  the  two  parts  of  the  cleft  will  draw  together 
and  hold  the  cion  in  place.  But  to  prevent  the  cleft  from 
reopening  through  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and 
sun,  the  stock  is  well  ligatured  with  a  strong  strip  of  old 
cotton  cloth,  doubled  up,  but  not  before  the  whole  surface 
of  the  cut,  including  the  clefts  and  tops  of  cions,  have  been 
duly  waxed.  The  clefts  are  made  to  run  outside  of  the 
heart  of  the  tree  or  limb,  right  into  the  sap;  hence  the 
name  of  sap-grafting  given  to  that  mode  of  cleft-grafting. 

Through  the  summer,  sticks  or  stout  poles  have  to  be  f 
tied  up  to  the  stock  or  limbs,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  tie  up 
the  successful  grafts  to  them;  for  their  growth,  especially 
on  large  trees,  is  so  rank  that  their  own  weight  or  the 
wind  is  liable  to  break  them  clear  down  to  the  stock  and 
ruin  them;  so  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  such  an  emer- 
gency. 

Now,  should  the  grafts  fail  to  grow,  there  would  remain 
a  fair  chance  to  resort  to  annular-budding  through  the  sum- 
mer or  fall  of  the  same  year;  for  a  number  of  shoots  would 
grow  around  the  stock  below  the  grafting,  and  if  three  or 
four  only  are  permitted  to  remain,  they  will  grow  quite 
large  that  season,  and  could  very  well  be  budded  as  de- 
scribed in  this  paper. 

Since  to  graft  large  trees  into  another  kind  by  the  ring- 
budding  process  requires  the  cutting  back  of  the  limbs  at 
one  foot  from  where  they  fork  out,  to  allow  thf  m  to  grow 
new  wood  upon  which  to  insert  the  buds,  it  is  just  as  well, 
then,  to  try  first  in  the  spring  sap-grafting;  for,  should  the 
grafting  fail,  it  would  not  put  one  to  much  trouble. 

By  all  that  precedes,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  walnut- 
tree  can  very  well  be  transformed  into  another  kind  by 
combining  both  operations — cleft  sap-grafting  and  annular 
budding — >he  straightest  limbs  of  the  tree  being  cleft- 
grafted,  with  the  lower  limbs  allowed  to  remain  for  a  year 
or  two,  as  a  safety  valve  for  the  ascending  sap  to  escape; 
and  if  the  grafts  do  not  take,  three  or  four  of  the  shoots 
that  are  bound  to  grow  up  around  the  stump  of  the  limb 
grafted,  are  ring-budded  between  the  middle  of  July  and 
the  first  of  September. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree,  particularly  when  the  lower  limbs 
are  cut  off,  and  up  to  the  grafting,  should  be  shaded  in 
seme  manner;  bands  of  gunny  sacks,  wrapped  up  all 
around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  up  to  the  grafted  limbs,  and 
made  fast  with  short  nails  or  tacks,  will  answer  the  purpose. 
This  will  prevent  the  body  of  the  tree  from  being  sun- 
burnt, and  the  borers  from  getting  in  it. 

But  there  is  quite  a  drawback,  for  the  present  at  least,  in 
grafting  large  walnut-trees  into  hardier,  finer  and  more  pro- 


lific kinds;  it  is  the  scarcity  of  good  buds  and  good  grafts 
throughout  the  State,  of  the  improved  and  hardy  kinds  of 
walnut;  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  procure  suitable 
buds  for  budding  purposes  on  bearing  trees  of  any  kind; 
and  as  to  grafts,  they  are  much  more  common  on  large 
bearing  trees  than  long  and  large  cions,  which  are  required 
for  budding  by  the  annular  process.  Trees  of  those 
improved  and  hardy  kinds  are  still  scarce  in  California,  or 
so  young  that  it  makes  it  difficult  for  any  one  to  procure 
the  number  of  grafts  required.  To  obviate  that  difficulty 
in  obtaining  buds  and  grafts,  I  have  suggested  the  follow- 
ing ever  since  I  have  been  advocating  the  grafting  of  large, 
unproductive  and  defective  walnut-trees  into  better  kinds, 
and  which  many  people,  acting  on  my  suggestions,  have 
done.  Two  or  three  years  old  trees,  of  the  kind  to  be 
propagated  by  grafting,  are  procured,  and  set  out  in  very 
rich  and  moist  ground  to  stimula'e  their  growth,  and  cut 
b?ck  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground,  or  that  much 
above  the  grafting,  if  grafted  trees  (and  as  much  ai  possible 
grafted  trees  should  be  preferred  to  seedlings,  for  then  you 
know  exactly  what  you  have);  and  three  to  four  shoots  for 
the  first  year  are  allowed  to  grow.  If  the  ground  is  kept 
moist,  these  shoots  will  grow  of  the  proper  size  through 
the  suminer,  and  all  but  one  can  be  used  for  budding  pur- 
poses. The  ensuing  spring,  the  remaining  shoot  is  cut 
back  in  the  same  manner,  and  double  the  number  of  shoots 
allowed  to  grow,  and  so  on  as  long  as  buds  for  budding 
purposes  are  needed.  In  nursery  parlance,  such  trees  are 
what  are  called  "mother"  trees.  This  planting  of 
"  mother  "  trees  has  the  big  advantage  of  enabling  any  one 
having  several  large  walnut  trees  to  graft,  to  grow  his  own 
buds  and  grafts,  and  not  to  depend  on  one  or  the  other  for 
cions  held,  too,  at  a  high  price,  and,  above  all,  to  be  sure 
to  get  as  many  cions  as  are  needed.  On  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  buds  and  grafts  in  starting,  it  would  take  several 
years  to  graft  over  a  hundred  large  walnut  trees  into  an- 
other kind,  unless  cions  of  the  kind  desired  could  be  ob- 
tained in  large  enough  quantities. 

The  walnut  is  not  the  only  nut-tree  to  be  redeemed  by 
grafting;  for  we  hear  of  a  very  inferior  chestnut,  going  un- 
der the  name  of  Italian  chestnut,  a  mere  seedling,  and  as 
bad  in  all  respects  as  the  Los  Angeles  walnut,  that  should 
be  attended  to. 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  Hooper,  of  Sonoma,  wrote  me  last  win'.er 
that  he  had  on  his  place  300  such  seedling  chestnuts, 
planted  15  years  ago,  that  have  grown  beautiful  trees,  but 
bear  very  small  nuts  and  not  many  of  them;  and  that  he 
had  been  advised  to  graft  bv  ring  process,  using  the  French 
grafted  Marron  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Hooper  added  that 
he  had  also  a  number  of  large  walnuts  that  bear  very 
poorly,  and  he,  too,  was  inquiring  how  he  could  redeem 
the  trees. 

Large  chestnuts  should  be  grafted  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  large  walnuts.  Shield-budding  and  cleft-graft- 
ing do,  however,  succeed  better  with  the  chestnut  than  with 
the  walnut;  so  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  easier  operation 
to  redeem  large  chestnut-trees  than  walnut-trees. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  strongly  urge  the  Siate  Horiicul- 
tural  Society,  in  the  interest  of  walnut-culture,  to  do  their 
utmost  in  encouraging  the  grafting  of  large,  unproductive, 
delicate  or  defective  walnut-trees,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  all  over  the  Pacific  coast,  or  of  trees  like  the  black 
walnut,  bearing  an  unmarketable  nut;  and  discourage  the 
planting  of  any  more  such  kinds  of  walnuts  as  we  are 
called  to-day  to  redeem  by  grafting.        Felix  Gillet. 

[In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  West  of  Stockton 
stated  that  on  his  place  the  French  varieties  are  unfor- 
tunately affected  by  the  same  blighting  or  disease  as  the 
Los  Angeles  variety.  Mr.  West  said  also  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  grafting  small  walnuts  in  nursery  rows  by  cleft 
and  tongue-grafting  underground.  All  did  not  take,  but, 
if  well  done,  he  had  satisfactory  percentage  of  success. — 
Ed.] 

G[NTOJ^OLO(aieAL. 


Our  Good  Friends  in  the  Insect  World. 

Lecture  given  at  Niles,  Cal.,  before  the  Farmers'  Institute  Oct  IS,  1892, 
by  W.  G.  Johnson,  Instructor  in  Eiitomology  in  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University. 

The  relationship  and  interdependence  of  all  organic 
beings  are  so  complicated  that  for  us  to  pronounce  any 
creation  an  unmi'igated  evil  is  the  height  of  presumptive 
ignorance.  It  matters  not  how  unnecessary  they  seem, 
how  useless  and  insignificant  they  appear,  they  all  have 
a  significance  and  make  links  in  the  chain  of  being.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  insect  world.  Very  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  the  benefits  which  we 
directly  or  indirectly  derive  from  them,  while  we  are  re- 
minded on  every  hand  of  the  personal  injuries  they  do  us 
and  the  losses  they  occasion  us.  Let  us  look  at  the  other 
side  occasionally  and  endeavor  to  single  out  our  good 
friends  and  see  how  they  assist  us. 

In  a  general  way,  insects  are  always  busy.  From 
morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till  morning,  they  are 
flitting  from  flower  to  flower  seeking  nectar,  and  pay  for  it 
by  fertilizing  and  cross-fertilizing  our  grains  and  fruits. 
The  insects  carry  the  r^ollen  from  the  anthers  of  one  plant 
to  the  stigmas  of  another  of  the  same  kind,  and  thus  insure 
vigor  to  the  germ  and  perfection  to  the  fruit. 

Naturalists  have  discovered  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  so  great  a  measure  of  mutual  dependence  be- 
tween plants  and  insects  that  should  the  entire  class  of  in- 
sects be  exterminated,  the  whole  face  of  nature  would 
speedily  be  changed.  Many  of  our  most  valuable  veg- 
etable products  would  disappear,  and  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  our  grains  and  succulent  fruits,  man  and  the  higher 
animals  would  probably  perish. 

Our  orchards,  our  vineyards,  our  berry-beds,  are  all  the 
more  productive  for  the  swarms  of  bees,  flies,  beetles  and 
butterflies  that  flit  about  them.  The  crimson  clover  fields 
of  the  East  would  be  bani:>hed  from  our  landscapes  with 
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the  extermination  of  such  common  insects  as  the  bumble- 
bee. It  would  be  hard  for  us  to  estimate  our  indebted- 
ness to  this  class  of  animals  commonly  known  as  insects, 
but  contemptuously  spoken  of  as  bugs.  We  must  remember 
what  an  important  place  they  occupy  as  scavengers,  reduc- 
ing decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances  to  their 
original  elements.  Another  fact  which  we  should  bear  in 
mind  is,  that  they  are  the  chief  food  supply  of  many  of  our 
birds  and  fishes. 

Let  us  now  examine  more  closely  a  few  of  the  insects 
that  are  our  friends.  None,  perhaps,  has  been  of  mOre 
economic  importance  in  this  State  than  the  ladybird  or 
ladybug.  These  little  creatures  have  a  peculiar  fascination 
about  themselves.  We  have  been  taught  from  childhood 
to  shield  and  protect  them.  These  predaceous  creatures 
wage  constant  war,  both  in  the  adult  and  young  stage, 
against  plant  lice  and  scale  insects.  More  than  a  thousand 
species  are  known  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  There 
are  between  50  and  60  species  native  to  this  country,  and 
only  about  a  dozen  of  these  are  widely  distributed. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  patches  on  the  stems  or  on  the 
underside  of  leaves  of  plants  and  usually  where  plant  lice 
and  scale  insects  are  the  most  numerous.  The  eggs  are 
very  small,  oval,  and  generally  pale-yellow  or  reddish- 
yellow  in  color,  and  are  affixed  to  the  stem  or  leaf  in  an 
upright  position.  The  number  of  eggs  varies  with  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  the  patches  are  composed  of  from  20 
to  a  hundred. 

As  soon  as  the  eggs  hatch,  the  young  begin  their  work  of 
destruction  on  the  lice  and  scales  about  them.  The  young 
vary  in  form,  and  many  are  gayly  colored.  When  the 
young  is  fully  matured,  it  attaches  itself  at  the  extremity  of 
the  body  to  some  object,  and  remains  in  this  state  until 
the  ladybird  is  matured,  when  it  splits  open  on  the  back 
and  comes  out  ready  to  repeat  the  history  of  its  ancestors. 

The  story  of  the  Australian  ladybird,  Vedalia,  is  an  in- 
teresting one.  It  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  our  subject.  It 
is  now  conceded  that  California  is  one  of  the  greatest  fruit- 
produi  ing  centers  in  the  world,  and  every  year  there  are 
brought  into  this  State  from  foreign  countries  thousands  of 
young  trees.  Several  years  ago  the  cottony  cushion  scale 
was  brought  over  on  a  lot  of  trees  from  Australia.  It 
multiplied  rapidly  and  soon  became  so  established  in  the 
citrus  orchards  that  the  fruitgrowers  became  alarmed. 
Every  possible  remedy  was  tried  to  exterminate  it,  and  to 
no  avail. 

Nearly  every  variety  of  ornamental  plants  and  shrubs 
were  attacked.  In  many  instances  the  cost  of  fighting  the 
pest  was  greater  than  the  value  of  the  production  of  the 
orchards.  Knowing  that  the  citrus  trees  in  Australia  were 
not  damaged  very  much  by  this  pest,  it  was  thought  that 
there  must  be  some  natural  enemy  keeping  it  in  check. 
Accordingly,  two  agents  were  sent  to  Australia  to  seek  the 
enemy,  and  as  a  result  the  Australian  ladybird  {Vedalia 
cardinalis)  was  introduced,  colonized  and  distributed. 
Tfie  result  is  well  known.  The  fruitgrowers  and  farmers 
arc  free  from  cottony  cushion  scale  and  will  ever  look  upon 
little  Vedalia  with  admiration  and  protect  it  (or  the  inval- 
uable service  it  has  rendered. 

We  have  many  other  distinguished  friends  in  this  family, 
Pilate's  ladybird  is  a  very  pretty  little  beetle  with  two 
bright-red  spots  on  its  wing-covers.  This  little  creature 
feeds  on  the  black  scale.  It  is  abundant  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  We  have  also  the  eyed  ladybird  and 
ashy-gray  ladybird,  both  of  whicn  feed  on  the  black  scale. 
Of  other  Australian  ladybirds  we  have  two  species  of  the 
genus  Orcus.  They  were  introduced  in  January,  and  both 
feed  upon  the  red  scale  and  plant  lice.  Besides  these,  we 
have  a  great  many  ladybirds  that  feed  upon  plant  lice. 
Among  these  are  the  two-spotted  ladybird,  the  ambiguous 
ladybird,  and  the  convergent  ladybird. 

Another  insect  which  we  cannot  help  but  admire  is  the 
Lace-uiinged fly.  The  wings  are  usually  of  a  beautiful 
light-green  color  and  present  a  network  of  veins.  When 
the  insect  is  at  rest  the  wings  are  folded  over  the  back, 
slanting  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  The  young  of  this  insect 
is  known  as  the  aphis-lion,  and  is  truly  another  of  our 
frieiids.  The  manner  in  which  the  female  deposits  her 
eggs  is  very  remarkable.  When  about  to  lay  an  egg,  she 
emits  from  the  end  of  her  body  a  minute  drop  of  a 
tenacious  fluid.  This  is  drawn  into  a  long  thread;  it  dries 
and  hardens  at  once  and  the  egg  is  held  in  midair.  The 
threads  are  about  one-half  inch  in  length.  The  eggs  are 
often  found  in  clusters  on  these  threads  attached  to  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  plants  usually  in  the  midst  of  a  colony 
of  plant  lice.  When  the  young  aphis-lion  hatches,  it 
crawls  down  the  silken  thread  and  wanders  around  the 
forest  of  egg  stalks  searching  for  some  small  insect  or  egg 
to  feed  upon.  In  doing  so,  it  wanders  about  not  observing 
the  eggs  above  it.  The  young  are  spindle-form,  and  have 
long,  sickle-shaped  jaws.  They  feed,  chiefly,  on  plant 
lice,  but  will  eat  any  other  insect  such  as  it  can  overcome. 
Even  with  its  own  brothers  and  sisters  it  is  "the  survival 
of  the  fittest "  when  two  meet.  Thus  it  appears  that  this 
is  a  wise  provision  of  nature  to  protect  the  eggs  even  from 
the  ravages  made  by  its  own  kind.  Otherwise,  if  20  eggs 
were  laid  on  the  stem  or  leaf  of  a  plant,  and  one  should 
hatch  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others,  it  is  likely  the  little 
cannibal  would  make  a  hearty  meal  on  the  remaining  19. 
The  cocoon  in  which  the  young  stage  is  passed  is  spherical 
in  shape,  small,  rather  white  and  composed  of  dense  layers 
of  silk,  \yhen  the  adult  emerges,  it  cuts  a  circular  lid 
from  one  side  and  escapes. 

Closely  related  to  the  lace-winged  fly  is  another  small 
insect  with  yellowish-brown  wings,  many  veins,  and  folded 
over  the  back  in  the  same  way.  I  know  of  no  common 
name  for  this  insect,  and  we  will  recognize  it  by  its  scien- 
tific la&m^,  Hemerobius.  The  young  resemble  the  young  of 
the  lace-winged  fly,  and  feed  voraciously  upon  plant  lice 
and  other  small  insects;  but,  unlike  the  aphis-lion,  after 
sucking  the  juices  from  their  victims,  they  make  a  cloak  for 
themselves  of  the  empty  skins,  and  appear  like  a  mass  of 
rubbish  moving  about  with  no  visible  means  of  locomotion. 
Both  the  lace-winged  fly  and  hemerobius  occur  during  the 
summer  months  in  orchards  and  on  other  plants  where 
scale  insects  and  plant  lice  abound. 


If  you  examine  a  colony  of  plant  lice  during  the  summer 
months,  you  would  likely  find  several  cylindrical  maggots, 
without  heads,  the  mouth  parts  consisting  of  from  two  to 
four  outwardly  bent  booklets.  These  are  the  young  of  the 
Syrphus  fly.  It  is  usually  less  than  one-half  inch  in 
length  and  beautifully  banded  with  yellow.  It  is  a  very 
rapid  mover,  and  can  be  often  seen  hovering  over  flowers. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  midst  of  a  colony  of  plant 
lice.  When  the  youne  hatch,  they  crawl  about  until  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  plant  lice,  which  they  pierce  with 
their  booklets  and  suck  the  juices,  devouring  as  many  as 
a  hundred  daily.  They  are  also  found  on  trees  infested 
with  the  black  scale.  This  ungainly-looking  creature, 
though  headless,  is  truly  a  friend  to  the  farmer  and  fruit- 
grower. 

The  Ichneumon  fly  is  another  insect  that  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  keeping  some  of  our  pests  in  check.  It  can 
be  easily  recognized  by  the  usually  long  and  slender  body 
and  the  long,  exserted  ovipositor — an  apparatus  at  the  end 
of  the  body  fitted  for  boring  into  very  dense  substances. 
It  has  been  observed  that  a  certain  species  actually  bores 
through  solid  wood  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  young  of 
another  insect;  the  ovipositor  is  worked  into  the  wood  like 
an  awl.  The  eggs  are  laid  by  the  female  either  on  the 
outside  or  within  the  caterpillar  or  other  insects,  on  which 
the  young  feed.  When  the  eggs  hatch,  the  young  live  on 
the  fatty  portions  and  fluids  of  its  victim,  which  gradually 
dies  from  exhaustionT  When  the  flies  have  emerged,  there 
is  nothing  left  of  the  caterpillar  except  an  empty  skin  full 
of  small  holes.  The  ichneumon  flies  are  thus  very  service- 
able to  the  agriculturist,  as  they  destroy  annually  great 
numbers  of  caterpillars  and  other  insects.  They  are  also 
making  war  on  scale  insects. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  habits  and  transformation  of 
an  insect  common  in  the  vicinity  of  streams  and  ponds, 
commonly  known  as  the  dragon  fly.  It  has  other  popular 
names,  such  as  darning-needles,  spindles,  snake-doctors 
and  mosquito  hawks.  The  dragon  flies,  literally,  live  on 
the  wing;  thev  never  walk,  and  thus  the  muscles  of  flight 
are  greatly  developed.  The  eyes  are  very  large,  in  some 
cases  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  head,  so  that  it  ap- 
pears "  all  eyes."  Though  gaily  colored  and  brightly 
decorated,  the  dragon  fly  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  attractive 
insect;  but  on  the  other  hand,  is  decidedly  repulsive.  It 
does  not  possess  all  the  bad  qualities  that  are  usually 
ascribed  to  it.  It  does  a  great  deal  of  good  in  devouring 
mosquitoes  and  other  noxious  flies  and  insects,  as  it  is 
contmually  hawking  about  after  gnats. 

The  transformation  of  these  creatures  has  always  at- 
tracted interest.  Prof.  Uliler  tells  us  that  in  laying  her 
eggs,  the  female  alights  on  water-plants,  and  pushing  the 
end  of  her  ovipositor  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  glues  a 
bunch  of  eggs  to  the  submerged  stem  or  leaf.  Of  another 
species,  he  says  he  has  seen  the  female  balance  herself  just 
above  the  water  and  drop  a  bunch  of  eggs  into  the  open 
ditch.  The  egg-laying  habit  of  still  another  is  the  most 
striking.  The  female,  when  impelled  to  deposit  her  eggs, 
deliberately  enters  the  water  and  walks  down  some  sub- 
merged stem,  and  with  her  ovipositor  cuts  gashes  in  the 
stalk,  into  which  she  deposits  her  eggs.  The  young  are 
very  active  in  their  habits,  constantly  going  about  after 
food,  crawling  about  the  bottom,  or  making  their  way 
through  the  thickest  submerged  water  plants.  This  species 
has  a  lower  lip  greatly  enlarged  and  so  formed  that  it  folds 
over  the  jaws  and  completely  conceals  them.  It  is  a  pow- 
erful weapon  of  offense.  It  is  quite  long,  and  is  jointed  so 
it  can  be  brought  forward  in  front  of  the  head,  and  is  armed 
at  its  extremity  with  a  pair  of  sharp  hooks,  adapted  for 
seizing  and  retaining  its  prey. 

The  manner  in  which  the  young  of  the  dragon  fly 
breathes  is  a  very  remarkable  thing.  The  end  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  the  rectum,  is  so  modified  that  it  forms  a 
tracheal  gill.  It  is  a  little  enlarged,  and  is  furnished  with 
many  trachea:.  The  water  is  taken  in  and  forced  out  al- 
ternately through  the  anal  opening.  The  air  in  the  tracheae 
is  purified  by  this  alternating  current  of  water.  Not  only 
does  this  serve  as  an  organ  for  respiration,  but  also  for  lo- 
comotion. By  drawing  in  the  water  gradually,  and  ex- 
pelling it  forcibly,  the  insect  is  propelled  through  the  water 
with  considerable  rapidity.  When  the  young  are  fully 
grown,  they  leave  the  water  to  transform.  They  climb 
upon  some  object,  split  open  on  the  back  and  emerge, 
leaving  the  empty  skin  clinging  to  the  object  upon  which 
transformation  took  place. 

It  is  not  strange  that  there  are  so  many  popular  names 
for  these  insects.  Among  children  it  is  believed  that  they 
sew  up  the  ears  of  persons,  and  thus  we  attribute  the  name 
darning-needle.  It  is  said  the  negroes  of  the  southern 
States  believe  that  dragon  flies  hover  over  dead  snakes, 
bringing  them  to  life,  consequently  calling  them  snake- 
doctors.  In  spite  of  the  superstitious  and  harsh  things 
said  about  the  dragon  fly,  it  is  a  desired  friend  of  every 
community. 

The  snowy  tree-cricket  is  generally  believed  to  be  more 
injurious  than  beneficial.  Such  a  belief  is  erroneous.  By 
the  presence  of  these  little  creatures,  many  hundreds  of 
plant  lice  and  scale  insects  are  destroyed.  It  is  true,  a  few 
stems  of  the  raspberry  lose  their  life  by  the  incisions  made 
by  the  female  when  she  deposits  her  eggs.  This  slight  loss 
is  nothing  compared  with  the  damage  that  would  have  oc- 
curred had  the  plant  lice  and  scale  insects  been  allowed  to 
live,  which  it  had  destroyed.  Prof.  Comstock  tells  us  a 
very  interesting  story  about  this  insect.  While  he  was  out 
for  a  ramble,  he  stopped  to  rest  under  a  tree,  and  hearing  a 
cricket  singing,  he  located  it.  It  was  the  male.  It  would 
stop  at  intervals,  and  the  female  would  come  up  and  brush 
around  him  with  her  antennae.  As  soon  as  she  would 
stop,  he  would  begin  singing  more  vigorously.  Again  the 
female  rubbed  him  with  her  antennae,  apparently  scratch- 
ing his  back,  while  he  remained  placid  and  quiet.  The 
object  of  this  "scratch  my  back  "  is  not  known;  but  what- 
ever be  Its  function,  the  snowy  tree-cricket  is  a  friend  of 
ours. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  scale  insects  cause  so  much 
destruction,  and  are  the  source  of  so  much  annoyance, 
there  are  certain  species  which  arc  a  source  of  profit. 


Many  of  our  dye-stuffs  are  made  from  the  bodies  of  scale 
insects.  The  females  of  a  bark  louse,  which  is  found  on  a 
small  green  oak— a  tree  which  is  native  of  Asia  and  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean — are  gathered, 
dried,  and  are  sold  as  a  dyestuflfknown  as  kermes.  This 
dye  has  been  in  use  ever  since  the  time  of  Moses,  and  Pliny 
states  that  the  inhabitants  of  Iberia  paid  to  the  Romans 
half  their  tribute  in  dvcstuff  (kermes).  We  get  a  dye 
which  gives  a  color  much  more  brilliant  than  kermes  from 
an  insect  known  as  cochineal.  It  is  a  member  of  this  same 
family  of  scale  insects,  and  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  but  is 
now  cultivated  in  India,  Spain  and  other  countries.  This 
dyestuff  consists  also  of  the  female  insect,  which,  when  ma- 
tured, is  brushed  off  and  dried.  From  cochineal  is  made 
lake  and  carmine.  Aniline  dyes  are  now  taking  the  place 
of  cochineal. 

The  stick  lac  of  commerce,  from  which  shellac  is  pre- 
pared, is  a  resin3us  substance  excreted  by  a  bark-louse, 
which  lives  on  the  young  branches  of  several  tropical  trees. 
The  coloring  agent  known  as  lac-dye  is  also  prepared  from 
stick-lac. 

A  bark-louse  is  found  in  great  numbers  upon  a  large  tree 
growing  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  young  shoots  are  covered 
with  the  females,  which  puncture  them  and  cause  them  to 
discharge  a  great  quantity  of  a  gummy  secretion  which 
quickly  hardens  and  drops  from  the  tree,  when  it  is  collect- 
ed by  the  natives,  who  regard  it  as  the  real  manna  of  the 
Israelites.  China-wax  is  also  made  from  the  excretion  of 
an  insect  known  as  Pe-la.  We  have  several  species  in  this 
country  which  produce  wax  in  considerable  quantities.  If 
these  could  be  cultivated  easily,  they  would  be  of  economic 
importance.  We  must,  at  least,  recognize  our  friends  in 
this  family  of  insects,  even  though  we  look  with  contempt 
on  all  the  rest. 

In  many  French  villages,  boards  are  set  up  containing 
the  following  instructions: 

Hedgehog — ^Lives  upon  mice,  snails  and  wireworms; 
animals  injurious  to  agriculture.  Don't  kill  a  hedgehog. 
Toad — Helps  agriculture;  destroys  20  to  30  insects  hourly. 
Don't  kill  a  toad.  Cockchafer  and  its  larva— Deadly 
enemies  to  farmers;  lays  70  to  100  eggs.  Kill  the  co'-k- 
chafer.  Birds — Each  department  of  France  loses  annually 
many  millions  of  francs  through  the  injury  done  by  insects. 
Don't  kill  the  birds. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  if  some  such  system  was  in- 
augurated here,  but  I  would  supplement  it  with  a  list  of 
our  beneficial  and  injurious  insects  in  order  that  the  people 
at  large  could  become  acquainted  with  the  names,  at  least, 
of  their  friends  and  foes.  Whether  it  be  hedgehog,  toad, 
bird  or  insect,  don't  kill  anything  that  befriends  you. 

Note.— I  have  purposely  omitted  all  scientific  terms  and  names,  and 
used  those  names  that  are  in  general  use  as  far  as  possible.— W.  6.  J. 


The  Gopher,  and  How  to  Get  Rid  of  Him. 

Nearly  every  orchardist  in  the  State  has  found  that 
among  the  numerous  pests  that  attack  his  trees,  the  gopher 
is  not  the  easiest  to  get  rid  of.  And  yet,  when  his  habits 
are  understood,  it  is  not  much  of  a  task  to  free  the  orchard 
of  his  raids. 

The  gopher,  or  Geomys  thonomys,  as  the  naturalists  fa- 
miliarly call  him,  is  a  reddish-brown  or  chestnut-colored 
rodent,  measuring  about  six  inches  in  length.  His  body 
readily  passes  through  a  hole  three  inches  in  diameter  when 
he  is  full  grown.  He  has  a  pouch  on  each  side  of  his  jaw 
just  in  front  of  his  shoulders,  into  which  he  stuffs  his  food 
and  the  loose  earth  from  his  runway.  His  front  feet  are 
broad  and  strong  and  his  forelegs  are  short  and  muscular, 
well-fashioned  both  to  dig  or  burrow  into  the  earth  and  to 
push  the  earth  before  him  when  cleaning  out  his  runway. 
His  tail  is  short  and  his  eyes  are  small  and  well-protected 
by  strong  skin  and  bushy  hair,  and  living  as  he  does  in 
the  dark,  he  is  nocturnal  in  his  habits. 

The  gopher's  burrow  or  runway  is  usually  dug  from  lo  to 
24  inches  below  the  suface  of  the  earth  and  varies  in  length 
according  to  the  abundance  of  food  and  the  compactness  of 
the  soil.  Where  food  is  scarce,  he  will  dig  a  runway  40  or 
50  feet  long;  and  where  it  is  abundant,  four  or  five  feet  are 
long  enough  for  him.  The  same  is  true  of  the  character  of 
the  soil,  as  he  digs  much  longer  lunways  in  loose,  gravelly 
earth  than  in  the  more  compact,  clayey  soils. 

The  course  of  his  burrow  is  marked  by  mounds  of  earth 
that  are  formed  when  the  loose  earth  is  dumped  out.  These 
mounds  also  serve  as  doors  out  of  which  he  passes  in  search 
of  food.  They  are  always  kept  closed  when  the  gopher  is 
inside,  and  this  is  done  by  pushing  the  loose  eann  from 
within  out  into  the  opening  and  packing  it  hard  on  the 
inner  side. 

Each  burrow  is  occupied  by  a  single  gopher,  and  when 
one  is  trapped,  it  is  well  to  tightly  close  up  the  opening,  as 
no  more  gophers  will  be  found  in  the  runway;  and  if  the 
hole  is  left  open,  it  tempts  the  young  gopher  to  enter  into 
possession  of  a  domicile  already  prepared  when  he  has 
been  turned  from  the  home-nest  to  make  room  for  the 
next  crop. 

Each  runway  is  provided  with  a  chamber  from  6  to  12 
inches  in  diameter  that  is  used  for  a  storeroom  in  which  to 
put  food  for  the  season  of  scarcity  and  for  a  long  period  of 
wet  weather,  as  Mr.  Geomys  does  not  venture  out  when  it 
storms.  This  chamber  is  also  used  for  a  sleeping- place, 
judging  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  lined  with  soft 
grass  and  the  further  fact  that  it  is  usually  dug  under  some 
mound  or  elevation  of  the  earth  which  insures  dryness  to 
this  part  of  the  burrow  when  it  rains. 

FEEDING. 

Being  a  rodent,  the  gopher  feeds  on  grass,  on  roots  and 
on  grains,  and  these  articles  are  what  will  be  found  in  his 
storeroom  when  it  is  turned  up,  which  will  frequently  be 
done  in  plowing  deeply  into  land  that  is  infested  with  these 
pests. 

The  little  fellow  may  be  seen  early  in  the  morning  or 
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toward  sundown,  when  the  grass  is  green,  pulling  the  | 
young  growth  and  packing  it  into  his  pouches,  to  be  carried 
and  stored  in  his  storeroom.    He  is  quick  and  wary  in  his 
motions,  and  at  the  slightest  sound  he  will  dart  into  his 
hole,  only  to  come  out  again  with  great  caution. 

It  is  because  of  this  instinct  that  leads  the  gopher  to  store 
food  for  winter  use  that  poisoned  food  does  not  always  de- 
stroy him.  If  poisoned  food  is  placed  in  his  burrow  when 
his  natural  food  is  abundant,  he  is  as  likely  to  add  it  to  his 
stores  as  he  is  to  eat  it.  For  this  reason,  the  best  time  to 
put  out  poison  is  when  food  is  scarce.  Or,  again,  if  it  is  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  when  there  is  no  green  food,  he  may 
be  tempted  to  eat  of  poisoned  ripe  fruit  or  some  vegetable 
that  he  is  fond  of  or  raisins,  but  poisoned  grain  is  not  so 
tempting,  and  it  is  a  form  of  food  well  suited  for  his  store- 
house. 

It  will  be  found  that  as  long  as  there  is  other  food  in 
the  orchard,  the  gopher  will  not  molest  the  roots  of  fniit- 
trees;  but  when  cultivation  begins,  every  form  of  vegetation 
is  destroyed  and  it  is  then  that  the  gopher-mounds  will  be 
found  approaching  the  trees.  It  is  claimed  that  the  roots 
of  some  fruit-trees,  such  as  bitter  almond  and  peach,  are 
less  likely  to  be  eaten  by  the  gopher  than  the  roots  of  some 
other  trees;  but  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  most  any  edible 
root  is  better  than  no  food.  Judging  from  the  mounds  that 
are  thrown  up  about  oak-trees,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  even 
these  roots  are  eaten  in  times  of  necessity. 

BREEDING. 

The  Geomys  family  believes  in  increasing  and  multiply- 
ing. A  female  will  bring  forth  from  two  to  six  young  in  a 
litter,  and  the  young  are  large  enough  to  burrow  for  them- 
selves when  three  to  four  weeks  old.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
during  the  months  of  February,  March,  April  and  May 
about  one  litter  is  reared  each  month;  and  as  each  litter  is 
forced  out  to  hunt  for  themselves  as  soon  as  the  next  ones 
come  along,  it  is  during  these  months  that  the  trapper  must 
be  most  watchful. 

The  orchardist  will  find  that  the  ground  he  considered 
free  from  gophers  will  be  covered  with  mounds  some  fine 
morning  and  he  may  wonder  where  they  came  from.  But 
he  must  remember  that  wherever  land  is  unmolested,  there 
the  gopher  will  be  found  as  thick  as  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  exist.  Consequently,  when  the  new  crop  is  forced  out, 
where  shall  they  go  for  burrows  1  As  it  is  during  the  night 
that  the  gopher  migrates,  he  soon  finds  as  he  passes  from 
one  burrow  to  another  that  he  must  either  whip  the  old 
settlers  or  move  on  to  some  unclaimed  piece  of  soil.  The 
well-protected  orchard  offers  then  just  the  place  for  the 
youngster  to  pitch  his  tents,  and  he  loses  no  time  in  getting 
below  the  surface  and  throwing  up  his  signal  of  occupation. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  trapper  will  find  instead  of  a 
small  hole,  denoting  the  presence  of  a  youngster,  that  it  is 
a  hole  dug  by  a  mature  gopher.  When  he  is  trapped,  his 
sex  is  usually  male,  and  he  probably  has  been  so  set  upon 
by  some  stronger  brother  that  the  neighborhood  of  his  late 
dwelling  has  become  too  unpleasant  for  him  to  longer  re- 
main, and  he  has  sought  the  quiet  of  the  orchard  lot. 

The  mature  female  gopher  does  not  often  migrate,  but, 
like  the  hive  of  bees,  she  sends  forth  four  or  five  crops  of 
youngsters  each  year  from  some  secure  burrow  outside  of 
the  orchard  lot. 

A  favorite  breeding-ground  is  under  a  roadbed.  The 
hard,  well-packed  surface  of  the  road  turns  the  water  from 
the  burrows,  and  as  the  road  is  usually  higher  in  the 
center  than  it  is  on  either  side,  the  nest  is  out  of  danger  of 
being  flooded  by  a  sharp  rain. 

Wherever  a  large  mound  of  earth  is  seen  thrown  up  by 
the  roadside,  it  usually  opens  into  a  burrow  occupied  by  a 
female  gopher;  and  if  a  trap  is  placed  in  it,  one  source  of 
suoplying  future  generations  of  the  Geomys  family  will  be 
efifectually  stopped. 

HIS  ENEMIES. 

Most  of  the  enemies  of  the  Geomys  family  are  nocturnal 
in  their  habits. 

The  gopher  snake  Caluber  Coupen,  he  with  the  rings  of 
black  and  of  white  on  his  jacket,  and  from  thiee  to  four 
feet  long,  is  partial  to  these  rodents.  Just  how  they  catch 
them  it  is  bard  to  say,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  young  ones 
are  preyed  upon  by  these  snakes,  and  because  they  are  not 
backward  in  crawling  into  a  burrow  if  it  is  left  open,  the 
gopher  rarely  leaves  it  open. 

As  these  snakes  are  harmless  to  mankind,  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  killing  them,  and  the  orchardist  is  inter- 
ested In  protecting  them  wherever  found,  as  they  are  an 
important  ally  in  clearing  his  land  of  the  gophers,  as  well 
as  squirrels,  field  mice  and  wood  rats. 

Another  enemy  of  the  Geomys  is  the  Felts  domestica,  and 
he  is  the  one  natural  enemy  that  mankind  protects. 

When  Thomas  or  Tabby  takes  an  evening  ramble  it  is 
quite  likely  that  a  gopher  will  be  met,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  gopher  goes  with  the  cat,  even  though  the  cat  has  to 
tuck  him  under  the  place  where  his  belt  would  be  if  he  wore 
a  belt. 

A  good  cat  will  destroy  many  gophers  in  a  year,  even 
though  he  may  be  well  fed  from  the  table.  The  feline  in- 
stinct is  for  warm  blood,  and  the  gopher  offers  an  easy 
chance  to  gratify  that  taste. 

If  Tabby  happens  to  be  the  mother  of  a  litter  of  kittens, 
she  has  also  to  gratify  the  yearnings  of  these  catlets  for 
gopher,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  Tabby  to  bring  in  two  or 
three  gophers  daily. 

Another  enemy  that  the  gopher  dreads  is  the  Sirix  Flam- 
mea,  or  barn  owl,  of  rusty  red  color  mottled  with  white. 
The  unsuspecting  Geomys,  traveling  across  the  field  to  pass 
the  time  of  night  with  a  neighbor,  is  suddenly  scooped  up 
by  this  owl,  and  many  a  meal  does  be  make  of  this  ubiqui- 
tous rodent. 

A  pair  of  Strixes  were  found  nesting  in  a  barn  one  year, 
and  the  haymow  about  the  nest  was  littered  with  the  bones 
of  gopher,  squirrel  and  bird  from  the  time  their  eggs  were 
hatched  until  the  young  birds  learned  to  fly. 

He  is  a  wise  fruitgrower  that  protects  the  Strix  rustica 
and  encourages  him  to  multiply,  even  though  it  may  be  at 
the  cost  of  an  occasional  broiler. 

The  most  fatal  of  all  the  enemies  of  ^tGtomyi  li  the 


"  Trappus  springusP  or  gopher  trap.  In  the  hands  of  a 
novice  this  trap  is  a  delight  to  the  rodent  that  is  sought  to 
be  ensnared  thereby,  but  in  the  hands  of  an  observing  trap- 
per it  will  destroy  95  out  of  100  gophers  that  elevate  the 
earth  into  mounds. 

THE  PROCESS. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  burrows  terminate  at  a  mound, 
and  if  this  terminal  mound  is  opened,  one  trap  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  The  earth  should  be  shoveled  out  so  that  the 
level  of  the  runway  is  reached,  which  will  be  at  a  depth  of 
about  ten  inches.  Then  the  hole  should  be  cleared  of 
loose  earth  and  the  trap  placed  well  into  it,  far  enough  that 
only  the  handle  projects  from  the  opening. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  fasten  a  cord  to  the  trap,  and  then 
tie  the  loose  end  over  a  pin  driven  in  the  ground.  This  is 
done  to  prevent  the  trapped  gopher  from  dragging  it  into 
his  burrow  so  far  that  it  cannot  be  reached  without  digging 
for  it. 

As  soon  as  all  is  quiet,  the  gopher  will  proceed  to  close 
the  opening  by  pushing  the  loose  earth  from  the  runway 
into  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  In  doing  this  he  presses  down 
the  trigger  of  the  trap,  which  permits  the  jaws  to  spring  up 
and  fasten  themselves  into  that  part  of  his  anatomy  that 
lies  between  his  fore  and  his  hind  legs. 

If  a  mound  is  opened  that  has  been  thrown  up  along  the 
line  of  the  runway,  then  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  two 
holes  or  branches  to  the  burrow.  In  this  case  two  traps 
will  be  needed,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  on  which 
side  of  the  opening  the  gopher  may  be.  The  best  trap  to 
use  is  one  that  has  the  ring  end  made  not  larger  than  two 
and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a 
two-inch  ring  is  large  enough  to  catch  any  but  the  largest 
gopher. 

if  the  trap  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  easily  pushed  out  of 
the  opening,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  short  stake  against 
it,  so  that  It  will  resist  the  pressure  from  the  inside.  When- 
ever a  gopher  tries  to  fill  up  his  hole,  he  pushes  with  a  force 
that  is  surprising,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  will  cer- 
tainly spring  the  trap.  The  lever  is  an  obstacle  to  the  out- 
ward passage  of  the  earth,  and  as  soon  as  the  gopher 
reaches  it  he  pushes  against  it  until  it  is  bound  to  go  down 
or  the  trap  gives  way. 

A  good  plan  is  to  have  one  trap  three  inches  in  diameter, 
another  two  and  one-half  inches,  and  two  or  three  two 
inches.  It  is  the  small  gophers  that  are  most  frequently 
found  coming  in  on  the  cleared  ground. 

Another  useful  practire  is  to  cultivate  the  earth  along  the 
fences.  As  a  rule  this  space  is  allowed  to  grow  up  with 
weeds,  and  it  offers  a  good  nesting  place  for  the  females,  as 
it  is  unmolested  and  grows  food  in  abundance.  Plow  on 
each  side  of  the  fence  as  close  as  the  plow  can  be  run,  and 
then  take  a  hook  hoe  and  hoe  out  the  land  that  remains 
unplowed. 

Another  thing  that  is  often  overlooked  is  the  condition 
of  the  fences  at  the  bottom.  As  the  gopher,  when  mi- 
grating, runs  across  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he  will  be  kept 
out  of  an  orchard  by  a  fence  that  is  tightly  closed  at  the 
bottom  for  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  He  is  not  a 
climber — his  forefeet  are  not  "built  that  way" — and  if  he 
finds  no  opening  in  the  board  he  is  not  likely  to  burrow 
under  it. 

Some  recommend  that  a  ditch  be  dug  around  an  orchard 
and  that  cans  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  This 
may  do  if  the  orchard  is  not  fenced,  but  if  it  is,  it  will  be 
cheaper  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  fence  gopher  proof,  and 
just  as  effective  as  to  ditch. 

It  is  to  be  remembered: 

That  a  ten-acre  orchard  is  easily  freed  of  the  gophers 
that  reside  therein. 

That  as  soon  as  the  land  is  cleared  cf  its  resident  rodents 
it  invites  the  homeless  from  the  neighboring  fields  or  the 
roadside  to  come  in  and  set  up  housekeeping. 

That  a  tight  fence  is  an  effectual  guard  against  these  im- 
migrants. 

That  after  you  have  cleared  your  orchard  from  these 
pests,  then  the  gopher  snake,  the  cat  and  the  barn  owl  will 
be  found  useful  allies  to  keep  the  gopher  thinned  out  of 
those  fields  that  are  not  cultivated. 

That  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  dead  gophers. 

C.  D.  S. 


Beekeepers'  Problems. 

Lakeside  Apiary,  Bakersfield,  Oct.  22,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — It  appears  one  at  least  of  your  cor- 
respondents survives  to  tell  the  tale  of  an  off  year  in  api- 
culture. Whether  it  be  a  survival  of  the  fittest  or  a  crea- 
ture of  circumstances  does  not  clearly  appear;  yet,  from  the 
tone  of  his  letter,  we  incline  to  the  latter  opinion.  To  the 
often-recurring  question,  "Does  bee-keeping  pay?"  the 
writer  would  say  yes;  but  would  qualify  this  assertion  by 
stating  that  success  is  quite  as  dependent  upon  environment 
as  that  of  any  occupation  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The 
unhappy  apiarist  is  the  toy  of  the  elements  in  which  a  slight 
variation  from  normal  means  failure.  There  are  some 
locations,  I  believe,  both  east  and  west,  where,  with  com- 
bination of  skill,  a  good  measure  of  success  is  obtained 
year  after  year. 

It  would  appear  at  times  the  beekeeper  is  the  butt  of 
many  adverse  conditions.  Some  months  ago,  I  note,  one 
of  your  correspondents  advised  his  unfortunate  brethren 
to  seek  Kern  Co.,  as  the  Mecca  of  the  apiarist.  So  far  he 
is  wide  of  his  mark,  for  a  newcomer  would,  we  think,  hardly 
find  a  benefit  by  location  here.  At  the  outset,  so  far  as 
natural  resources  are  concerned,  it  might  well  be  said  to  be 
positive  starvation,  our  main  and  only  dependence  being 
from  artificial  or  cultivated  bloom.  It  is  true,  in  late  win 
ter  and  early  spring,  there  is  usually  a  succession  of  natural 
bloom,  which  suffices  to  build  up  colonies  suitable  to 
swarming  and  working  condition;  but  there  it  ends,  and 
the  natural  supply  must  be  supplemented  by  the  artificial 
or  work  of  man.    At  thisj  juncture,  alfalfa  has  generally 


advanced  sufficiently  to  yield  nectar.  In  hay  districts  one 
often  succeeds  with  fair  crops.  The  fact,  however,  obtains 
that  this  is  not  a  hay  county,  conditions  being  so  favorable 
for  the  grazing  of  stock  over  a  large  portion  of  the  year. 
Cattlemen  do  not,  as  a  rule,  harvest  large  quantities  of  hay, 
a  circumstance  which  cuts  short  what  otherwise  would  be 
an  extended  season  or  the  beekeeper's  paradise.  Good 
ranges  are  at  present,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  occupied. 
Perchance,  should  a  location  prove  fortunate  in  succession 
of  alfalfa-cropping  with  corn  harvest,  either  Egyptian  or 
Indian,  with  sorghum,  happy  is  the  beekeeper,  unless  we 
are  overtaken  by  other  misfortune.  The  old  proverb, 
' '  There  is  never  a  rose  without  a  thorn,"  may  be  applicable 
to  our  industry;  for,  were  all  conditions  favorable,  we  have 
disease,  of  which  the  writer  has  been  complaining  for  the 
past  four  years,  which  it  appears  has  come  to  stay.  How 
to  combat  it  with  success  none  knows.  So  far  as  my  in- 
vestigation has  extended,  it  goes  to  show  the  cause  is  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  beekeeper. 

Considering  the  circumstances  as  we  know  them,  all  bee- 
men  will  do  well  to  give  Kern  a  wide  berth.  Personally, 
we  are  looking  for  pastures  new  to  which  to  take  our  busy 
workers.  In  writing  as  to  the  number  of  colonies  to  a 
given  location,  the  correspondent  should  qualify  the  esti- 
mate by  the  amount  of  flora.  In  the  main  he  is  correct, 
that  ranges,  as  a  whole,  are  overstocked  and  that  probably 
by  one-half;  hence  the  remaining  bees  would  more  profita- 
bly gather  the  crop.  The  writer  has  thought  that  some 
means  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  colonies  numerically 
might  be  devised,  and  has  practiced  such  in  a  limited  way, 
of  which  I  will  speak  farther  on.  True,  crops  might  be 
somewhat  further  increased.  With  me  it  takes  stores  to 
winter  bees.  I  think  it  better  to  put  them  in  with  50 
pounds  than  less.  My  experience  shows  that  a  vigorous 
queen  with  heavy  stores  will  send  out  an  early  and  large 
swarm.  Scrimping  in  stores  is  pennywise  and  pound 
foolish.  One  cannot  get  bees  without  honey  or  its  equiva- 
lent, or  honey  without  bees  and  thousands  of  them.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  new  swarm  that  fills  the  hive  and  a  cap  also; 
give  them  frames  and  material,  and  note  what  they  will  do 
for  you.  We  read  of  the  wiseacres  back  East  who  winter 
on  25  pounds  and  come  out  with  spring  dwindle.  Starva- 
tion in  the  beehive  will  never  p^y.  A  fat,  well-fed  bee  "  is 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  joy  forever,"  and  full  of  business  at 
both  ends. 

Holding  down  the  increase  works  to  larger  yield  of 
honey.  We  have  succeeded  well  when  there  is  much 
swarming  fever  and  consequent  after  swarms,  etc.,  by  cut- 
ting cells  and  doubling  up  somewhat  as  follows:  ''A 
colony  which  has  cast  a  swarm  will  work  well  until  about 
the  fifth  or  seventh  day,  when  it  will  cast  another.  This 
will  usually  come  forth  and  unite  in  the  air  or  cluster  with 
another.  The  virgin  queen  is  of  course  lost  (but  we  are 
not  now  figuring  for  increase),  and  they  unite  with  the  old 
queen.  The  after-swarm  calamity  does  not  trouble^  the 
writer,  though  it  is  best  not  to  allow  further  depletion.  Go- 
ing through,  we  cut  all  cells,  and  as  at  this  time  they 
have  no  brood  suitable  to  build  others,  the  fever  is  broken. 
Unite  now  two  or  more  of  the  swarms  thus  treated  and 
move  them  where  you  like.  Give  a  hatching  queen  cell 
after  a  few  days,  and  you  have  a  No.  i  swarm  for  business. 
At  this  season,  all  know,  bees  are  easily  manipulated.  If 
they  don't  work  just  where  I  plan  for  them,  why  I  twist  my 
plan  to  suit  them.  What  matters  it,  so  long  as  they  work. 
I  have  read  about  going  out  to  smoke  them  into  work, 
which  is  of  course  bosh.  A  bee  is  no  idler  and  will  ever 
work  if  his  conditions  are  right;  if  not,  you  have  to  find 
where  the  hitch  is,  which  often  keeps  one's  thinking-cap  on 
the  jump  if  there  are  swarms  coming  at  the  rate  of  a  dozen 
per  day. 

The  point  in  regard  to  building  of  combs  is  well  taken. 
In  the  writer's  opinion,  it  pays  to  make  wax;  that  is,  to  a 
certain  extent.  Our  best  success  in  hiving  swarms  has 
been  on  starters  in  hives  and  frames  of  second  or  third  use. 
The  smell  of  wax  and  former  occupation  appeals  to  home- 
seeking  instinct  of  the  bee.  Here  she  finds  ready  use  for 
her  load  of  honey  and  wax.  It  is  customary  for  me  to  let 
them  work  on  a  full  set  of  starters  until  the  queen  begins 
to  lay.  If,  then,  there  is  a  supply  of  old  comb,  to  hasten 
matters,  put  in  each  day  empty  combs  below,  but  never  a 
full  cap  of  combs,  until  all  are  drawn  out  below,  unless 
over  a  queen  excluder.  Experience  teaches  that  bees  re- 
quire to  build  a  certain  amount  of  comb  to  get  the  best 
results. 

It  is  also  better  in  this  valley,  and  I  believe  elsewhere,  to 
allow  capping,  as  you  get  a  certain  finish  which  renders 
the  house  more  healthful  and  gives  it  better  keeping  quali- 
ties. Your  correspondent  is  in  error  as  regards  throwing 
out  unsealed  honey,  as  he  will  find  probably  by  testing  that 
such  honey  candies  more  rapidly,  is  not  as  clear  and  has 
an  acid  taste  in  the  throat  and  mouth.  After  the  first  ex- 
traction, repairs  upon  comb  and  drawing  out  utilizes  wax, 
hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  build  the  new  as  he  suggests; 
still,  one  might  do  so  if  combs  are  needed.  It  would  never 
pay  me  to  raise  a  cap  to  keep  comb-building  going  on  be- 
low. Here  the  writer  departs  from  nature,  as  the  swarm 
does  not  seek  to  renew  its  brood  comb,  but  rather  only  to 
extend  for  storage. 

In  contracting  after  harvest,  I  unqueen  such  as  are  not 
desired  and  unite  bees,  extract  and  melt  comb.  It  is  a 
nice  plan  to  take  a  lot  of  queenless  swarms  and  unite  sev- 
eral on  a  frame  of  brood;  all  the  bees  will  take  the  new 
location  and  stay  with  the  brood,  and  generally  hatch  a 
new  queen  which  will  do  good  work  the  coming  season. 
To  preserve  surplus  combs,  it  has  been  found  in  this  loca- 
tion that  bees  will  take  care  of  and  keep  the  moths  out  of  a 
tier  several  caps  high.  We  have  some  now  two  high.  This, 
of  course,  would  not  apply  to  a  cold  location.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  a  limited  expanding  is  had  by  fostering  the  best 
swarms,  and  contracting  by  culling  the  poor  after  harvest, 
also  at  the  same  time  renovating  your  stock  of  combs. 

The  correspondents  whom  I  have  criticised  should  see 
that  it  is  only  in  the  kindly  spirit,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
provoking  discussion.  We  hope  to  say  something  upon 
hives,  especially  patent  hives,  ventilation,  etc.,  in  the  future. 

W.  A.  Webster. 
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Three  Days. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Isabel  Daelino. 

We  had  questioned  the  deep,  winding  canyon, 

Its  innermost  secrets  to  learn; 
We  had  challenged  the  stoical  boulder 

And  peeped  in  the  tangles  of  fern. 

In  the  dim,  haunted  aisles  of  the  redwoods 
The  vines  were  asbiver  with  fright, 

And  the  oak  trees  were  climb  ng  the  hillside 
Away  from  the  specter  ol  night. 

The  madronas  wfre  idly  disrobing, 
And  the  pines  droned  a  chant  of  despair 

As  the  thickets  of  slumberous  laurel 
With  memories  burdened  the  air. 

We  had  followed  the  hurrying  waters 
Beyond  where  all-foaming  they  dashed, 

With  a  whirl,  on  the  rock,  in  their  fury. 
Then  fawned  at  our  feet,  as  abashed. 

They  had  shuddered  and  sobbed  to  the  mosses 

Their  siory  of  struggle  and  fret. 
Of  the  long-ago  peace  of  the  hilltop. 

The  rush,  the  recoil,  the  regret- 
Still  beyond,  till  they  curved  to  the  westward. 

And  leaped,  with  a  frolicsome  bound, 
To  the  valley,  and  sunshine,  and  freedom, 

With  fluttering  rainbows  encrowned. 

Then  we  turned,  and  the  shadowy  canyon 
With  color  and  warmth  was  alight; 

All  the  redwood  and  pines  were  awaking 
From  dreams  of  the  far  away  height. 

The  madrona  leaves  quivered  with  rapture, 
The  oaks  spread  their  arms  to  the  breeze 

Thnt  paused  by  the  thickets  of  laurel 
To  whisper  of  birds  and  of  bees; 

And  below,  on  the  island  that  nestled 

Close  under  the  silvery  spray, 
Stood  a  holly  bush,  crimson  with  berries, 

Ag^ow  with  the  glory  of  day  ! . 


We  had  traversed  the  darkened  alley 
That  sulked  in  the  rear  of  the  street, 

And  the  dust  of  the  way  was  upon  us, 
The  throb  of  its  wearisome  heat. 

All  the  idle,  the  vicious,  the  wicked 
That  cumbered  the  earth,  so  we  said, 

Had  been  huddled  like  venomous  reptiles 
Where  misery  flourished  and  spread. 

But  at  last  came  a  glory  of  sunshine 
That  scorched  us  no  more  with  its  heat, 

For  it  brought  from  the  generous  ocean 
A  blessing  to  lay  at  our  feet. 

And  we  saw  in  the  shimmering  brightness, 

A  child  with  a  tangle  of  hair 
All  a  fluff  of  red  gold  on  her  shoulders. 

And  tiny  feet  dusty  and  bare. 

She  was  and  was  not  of  the  alley, 
For  out  through  the  blue  of  her  eyes 

Her  soul  seemed  to  reach,  in  its  kinship, 
The  beauty  of  ocean  and  skies. 

Am^  the  wrPtchedness  softened  about  her. 
The  sullen  grew  tenderly  sad — 

We  thanked  the  dear  child  of  the  alley. 
Then  passed  on  our  way  and  were  glad. 


And  again,  as  we  lingered  at  evening  — 

The  mystical  evening  of  death — 
And  awaited  in  pitying  silence 

The  floating  away  ol  a  breath, 

In  the  glow  of  the  spirit,  transfigured. 
We  saw  the  still  form  where  it  lay; 

Then  we  knew  'twas  not  death,  but  transition, 
A  passing  from  twilight  to  day. 

So,  forever,  we  trust,  and  forever. 
Though  rough  and  uncertain  our  ways. 

We  shall  come  to  the  beauty  and  sunshine. 
Somewhere,  at  the  end  of  our  days. 


Fashion  on  the  Farm. 

"  Mind,  Elvie,"  called  out  Mrs.  Serle,  from 
the  east  porch,  "  get  the  darkest  gingham 
you  can  find  for  the  aprons." 

"  And  some  dark-colored  ribbon  for  the 
hats,"  cried  Cousin  Kate,  from  the  garden 
where  she  was  pulling  huge  stalks  of  pie- 
plant for  a  batter  pudding. 

Elvie  chirruped  to  old  Fan,  who  trotted 
briskly  along  the  prairie-road  bordered  by 
richly-growing  acres  of  grain.  Now  and 
then  a  "high  grade"  was  edged  by  long 
ditches  full  of  clear,  shining,  rippling  water, 
where  young,  yellow  goslings  were  taking  a 
morning  bath,  while  the  sloughs,  filled  with 
water  after  the  late  rains,  showed  fluttering 
plants  above  them  and  sun-sparkles  on  the 
tiny  waves. 

"  O,  what  a  fresh,  inspiring  morning  ! " 
exclaimed  Elvie,  aloud.  "There's  a  white 
convolvulus  !  and  a  lovely  pink  wild-rose 
r  ght  under  Fan's  feet  !  " 

She  looked  down  at  ihe  bed  o(  dead  white 
bells  amoni;  the  fresh  greenness  and  smiled 
at  the  bright-eyed  daisies  and  the  myriad 
creamy,  syringa-like  blossoms  thickly  strewn 
over  the  low  land.  Here  and  there  shone  a 
iiy  golden  star  flower,  while  little  clusters 
of  iweet,  blue  blossoms,  with  ferny  leaves, 


grew  close  to  the  ground,  half-hidden  by  the 
grass. 

"  So  sweet  after  the  rain  ! "  said  Elvie 
again.  "  How  blessed  it  is  that  the  Creator 
did  not  make  them  dark-colored,  as  I  realh 
believe  mother  and  Kate  would  have  done  ! 
They  would  not  have  taken  pains  to  fringe 
those  lovely  daisies,  nor  shape  the  yellow 
stars  either;  they'd  have  given  them  the 
plainest  shape  possible — a  shape  which 
would  have  been  of  some  real  use  !  I'm 
tired  of  the  way  we  dress  !  I  never  realized 
what  homely,  humdrum  creatures  we  are  in 
that  particular  until  I  saw  Flo  Darling's 
magazines  yesterday.  It's  strange  how  they 
will  fuss  over  cake-icing,  meringues  and  the 
notches  'round  cooky  edges;  how  they  will 
spend  time  in  ornamen  i'-g  pies  and  glazing 
biscuits  and  garnishing  meats,  while  they 
ignore  the  little  prettinesses  of  dress,  what 
ever  tends  toward  style  or  elegance  in  every 
day  wear,  They?  I  must  say  we,  for  I've 
been  doing  the  same  thing.  But  I'm  going 
to  astonish  them  !  I'm  going  to  change  my 
manner  of  dressing  this  very  week  !  "  She 
nodded  decisively  toward  an  aspiring  sun- 
flower stalk  beside  a  heap  of  glittering 
bowlders. 

"  Those  nicely  dressed  figures,  those  dainty 
aprons  and  hats  and  ties,  flit  before  my  mind 
all  the  time,  ever  since  Flo  unfolded  their 
delights  to  my  eyes.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
make  an  improvement  in  my  wardrobe. 
Maybe  Kate  will  consent  to  do  so,  too.  I 
don't  see,  because  a  girl  is  a  farmer's 
daughter,  why  she  should  wear  old-fash- 
ioned, ugly  clothes  even  about  her  work  !  " 

So  Elvie  rode  on  among  summer  pleasures 
of  sight  and  sound  until  she  reached  the 
little  town  where  the  windows  of  the  "gen- 
eral store"  displayed  a  goodly  variety  of  the 
things  usually  pleasing  to  the  feminine  eye. 

The  eggs,  poultry  and  butter  were  ex- 
changed for  the  articles  decided  upon  in 
family  conclave,  excepting  Elvie's  share  of 
apron  gingham,  which  she  chose  in  blue  and 
white  instead  of  the  "darkest,"  and  two 
yards  of  handsome  plaid  ribbon  instead  of 
four  of  dark  brown.  She  stopped  at  Flo 
Darling's  to  see  the  magazines  on  her  re- 
turn, and  reveled  for  the  rest  of  the  ride  in 
plans  for  remodeling  her  few  gowns  and 
other  garments. 

Visitors  were  at  the  farm  when  Elvie 
reached  home,  and  the  matter  of  entertain- 
ing left  no  time  for  anything  else  until  late 
a  the  afternoon,  when  the  trio  sat  in  the 
kitchen  resting  before  supper-time. 

"  I've  been  thinking,"  said  Elvie,  trying 
to  speak  boldly  and  cheerfully,  "  that  we 
ought  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  our 
dress.  It  makes  one  more  pleasing  to  look 
upon,  and  so  adds  to  one's  influence  for 
good.  We  always  make  our  work  aprons 
so  b'g  and  clumsy,  and  never  trim  them  any, 
when  we  might  as  well  look  nice  about  our 
work  as  at  any  other  time.  And  our  hats, 
Kate  1  I  bought  some  of  this  pretty  ribbon, 
which  I  thought  we  might  mix  with  the 
brown  and  put  on  in  this  fashion,"  and  she 
deftly  twisted  it  into  some  graceful  loops. 

Mrs.  Serle's  face  grew  sober.  "  We  can't 
follow  the  fashions,  Elvie.  'Tisn't  possible 
when  a  body  lives  on  a-  farm  'n'  has  work 
takin' up  the  mind  from  mornin'  till  night. 
The  women  that  live  in  towns  'n'  have  noth- 
in'  else  to  do  but  dress  up  'n'  go  visitin'  can 
afford  to  have  things  fine  'n'  fancy;  but  here 
we  must  have  things  plain  'n'  serviceable, 
without  any  flyaway  fixin's.  You  II  get  a 
husband  just  as  quick  dressed  as  you  always 
are,  as  if  you  rigged  up  like  one  of  them 
fashion  women." 

"  I  never  would  have  thought,"  chimed  in 
Cousin  Kate,  who  was  a  year  older  than 
Elvie,  "that  your  head  could  be  so  easily 
turned  with  those  foolish  pictures  !  If  you 
want  to  put  flrishy  ribbon  piled  up  in  front 
oil  your  hat,  you  may  have  it  all;  but  I  shall 
trim  mine  severely  plain,  as  I  always  have. 
I  do  like  neatness,  plainness,  and  service- 
ableness  in  dress.  There's  that  Flo;  ever 
since  she's  been  taking  those  books,  she's 
been  going  round  mornings  with  a  white 
frill  round  her  neck  !  'Cats  in  gloves  cMch 
no  mice,'  I  say.  A  body  can't  do  housework 
faithfully,  trimmed  up  in  collars  and  cuffs 
and  frilled  aprons.  And  we'll  get  as  good 
husbands,  and  better,  as  aunt  says,  by  being 
snug  and  plain  " 

"Well,  Kat'e,  I  don't  believe  aU  you  have 
said,  thouiih  you  are  sincere;  and  I  mean  to 
be  as  pretty  and  attractive  in  my  way  of 
dressing  as  it  is  in  my  p,)wer  to  be.  You 
don't  object  to  my  doing  my  work  with  a 
collar  on,  do  ynu,  mother,  providing  I  do  it 
as  thoroughly  as  without  one  ?''  Elvie  looked 
eagerly  at  her  mother. 

■•  No,  child.  I'm  willing  you  should  fix  up 
all  you  want  to,  jo  long  as  you  don't  neglect 
your  duty;  but  there's  someihin'  more  than 
living  for  fashion." 

"Certair.ly,  mother  dear.  I  don't  wish  to 
make  dress  the  aim  of  my  life,  but  I  want  to 
practice  what  I  lately  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve; that  as  God  has  made  things  in  nature 


for  mere  ornament,  and  to  please  our  eyes 
so  we  should  not  neglect  pure  ornamentation 
in  personal  appearance  as  well  as  in  our 
manners.  You  smile  be'iutifully,  Kate,  when 
you  talk  to  people;  why  don't  you  keep  your 
lips  severely  shut You  put  peacock's 
feathers  in  the  mantel  vases,  you  make  a 
paste  tulip  in  the  middle  of  the  chicken  pie; 
yet  you  refuse  to  let  your  garments  smile  or 
show  a  gay  ribbon." 

"  Oh,  fie  !"  cried  Kate,  going  to  the  win 
dow.  "  By  the  by,  did  you  hear  the  Lang- 
tons  say  that  we  are  to  have  new  neighbors 
over  on  the  Fairmont  farm  ?" 

Yes,  two  brothers,  bachelors,  by  the 
name  of  Irwin,  from  the  East.  That's  more 
than  the  Langtons  told;  I  heard  all  about 
them  at  Farley's  this  morning.  1  hope  they 
will  soon  marry;  it  would  be  so  agreeable  to 
have  neighbors  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off! 
Oh,  Kate  !  when  one  of  them  sees  you  smile 

 ); 

"Fie  !  fie  !"  cried  Kate  again,  while  Elvie 
gathered  her  gingham  and  ribbon  and 
tripped  upstairs  to  her  bedroom. 

Next  morning,  a  blond-haired  maiden 
moved  about  the  large  kitchen  with  a  soft, 
white  ruffle  about  the  neck  of  her  calico 
gown,  and  her  hair  arranged  in  a  new  and 
becoming  style.  A  couple  of  days  after, 
she  had  on  her  new  apron,  daintily  made 
with  a  bib  and  wide,  long  strings,  and  the 
edge  trimmed  with  knitted  lace.  When 
there  was  scullery  work  to  be  done,  a  large 
apron,  made  from  the  back  breadths  of  an 
old  gown,  was  put  on  until  such  work  was 
fini-hed. 

Kate  looked  severely  askance  at  these  in- 
novations, as  with  brown,  coUarless  basque, 
and  ugly,  print  apron  gathered  full  into  a 
wide  band  buttoned  about  her  waist,  she 
starched,  ironed,  and  cooked  the  nice  dishes 
she  delighted  to  adorn.  Elvie's  eyes  were 
full  of  new  joy  as  she  contrived  coquettish 
little  bows  and  charming  cheese  cloth  aprons, 
sewed  rosettes  on  her  morning  slippers,  and 
even  evoked  a  tea-gown  out  of  two  eld  cash 
mere  wrappers  that  had  long  lain  in  oblivion. 

"  Such  an  enjoyable  variety  I"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  It  spices  up  the  routine  of  paring 
and  stirring  and  mending." 

"  You  look  nice,  daughter,"  Mrs.  Serle 
would  say;  "but  it's  useless  frippery,  after 
all." 

"  So  much  washing  and  ironing  that  is 
really  needless  I"  Kate  would  chime  in. 
"White  aprons  and  frills  atid  li^ht  dresses  !' 

"  But  I'd  as  lief  wash  and  iron  laces  and 
frills  for  myself  as  for  the  spare  room  pillow- 
cases,'' Elvie  would  answer,  "and  I  do  be- 
lieve one  feels  in  a  more  Christian  like  frame 
of  mind  when  one  is  prettily  and  becoming 
ly  dressed,  than  when  one  is  not.  I  know 
I  do." 

"  Girls,"  called  Farmer  Serle,  one  morn- 
ing, "the  Irwins  are  coming  over  to  get  sup- 
per and  play  croky.  I  saw  them  in  town, 
and  asked  them." 

"  O  !"  exclaimed  Elvie,  "how  fortunate 
that  Flo  Darling  is  coming  to-day  to  help 
me  with  my  jacket  for  the  picnic  !  Won  t 
we  have  a  gay  time,  Kitty  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  must  go  to  work  at  once  and 
make  a  chocolate  cake.  We've  only  one 
kind,  hardly  sui'able  when  strangers  are 
coming.  How  you  do  fuss  over  jackets 
and  things  !  My  shawl  has  done  me  for 
three  summers  and  will  last  three  more." 

"  O  Kit !"  Elvie's  eyes  shone.  "  Do  let 
another  cake  alone  and  let  me  fluff  your 
pretty  hair  and  fix  you  a  dear  little  jabot  for 
your  brown  sateen.  The  Irwin's  would 
give  more  to  have  a  well-dressed  young 
lady  sit  down  and  chat  with  them  than  to 
eat  two  kinds  of  cake — even  your  pet  forte, 
chocolate  !" 

"Tut!  Nell.  A  man's  heart  is  in  his 
stomach  I  He  doesn't  care  how  a  woman 
di  esses  if  she's  neat  and  clean.  Don't  think 
of  prinking  me  up  with  your  furbelows. 
You  may  dress  and  talk  to  the  young  gen- 
tlemen; I'll  make  a  cake  that  will  fairly  en- 
chant them  !" 

"But  I  made  some  rolls  and  floating 
island  just  as  enchanting  7  Can't  one  make 
goodies  and  look  nice,  too  ?  I'd  like  to 
know  why  one  cannot  do  both  equally  well.' 

When  Horace  and  Frank  Irwin  met  the 
young  ladies  that  afternoon,  they  noted  with 
wonder  and  amusement  the  difference  in 
the  toilets  ol  the  fair  damsels.  Flora  and 
Elvie  were  pretty  in  dainty  lawn  gowns  with 
waves  of  lace  about  corsage  and  sleeves, 
and  blue  ribbons  tied  about  their  white 
throats,  while  Kate  welcomed  the  strangers 
in  an  ungraceful  aitire  of  brown  sateen,  the 
bodice  unrelieved  by  trimming  of  any  kind, 
the  neckband  fastened  with  a  black  pin,  and 
her  full,  long,  kitchen  apron,  of  dark  calico, 
buttoned  around  her. 

"  She's  really  good-looking,  and  would 
make  a  fine  appearance  if  she  would  pay 
more  attention  to  dress,"  thought  Frank. 
"  Why  doesn't  she  toss  up  her  hair  into 
pretty  little  curls  as  the  others  have  done, 


instead  of  combing  it  down  in  that  grand- 
motherly way  ?■' 

There  was  not  much  difference  between 
the  girls  in  the  matter  of  attention  to  the 
comfort  of  the  guests,  so  the  latter  noticed, 
but  there  was  a  nameless  grace  and  win- 
someness  about  the  pair  in  the  dainty 
muslins  that  the  other  certainly  lacked,  and 
that  made  them  very  attractive  to  the  young 
farmers.  After  the  well-ordered  supper  and 
the  fascinating  "  cmky  "  were  over,  and  the 
Irwins  walked  home  to  their  lonely  house 
on  the  rich,  beautiful  prairie,  .iround  whose 
door  grew  the  wild  rose  and  the  flaming 
scarlet  lily,  they  talked  of  the  trio  with 
whom  they  had  just  spent  three  pleasant 
hours. 

"That  Miss  Kate  is  a  fine  housekeeper, 
Frank,"  said  Horace,  "just  the  one  to  keep 
your  quarters  trim,  if  I  might  judge  from  my 
observation  of  her  this  afternoon.  Not  at 
all  like  the  others  is  she.'" 

"  No,  to  be  sure  I  When  I  marry, 
Horace,  it  will  not  be  a  girl  of  her  appear- 
ance.   I  prefer  one  one  of  the  others." 

"  Pshaw,  Frank  !  A  farmer  needs  a 
steady,  plain  worker,  not  a  butterfly,  for  a 
wife." 

"  Look  here,  boy  I"  laughed  Frank,  "  we 
can  scrub  and  keep  the  house  clean  and 
snug  and  all  that,  and  we  can  make  a 
flummy  and  dress  it  in  a  gown  and  apron, 
but  a  fellow  wants  more  than  plainness  and 
substantialness  to  make  his  home  a  par- 
adise. It  needs  the  little  airy  graces  and 
motions,  the  pretty  dresses,  and  curls  and 
ribbons,  the  thousand  little  femfnine  noth- 
ingness that  you  can't  define,  yet  which  you 
enjoy  so  much.  And  mind,  old  boy  I 
those  two  pretty  girls  can  keep  house  as 
well  as  the  ill-dressed  one,  if  my  observa- 
tions amounted  to  anything  I  And  I  know 
you  think  the  same  as  I  do,  by  the  way 
you  were  looking  at  that  lovely  Miss 
Darling." 

Horace  reddened.  "I— I  couldn't  help 
admiring  that  cute  white  apron  which  she 
wore,  and  the  roses  at  her  waist.  To  be 
truthful,  I  do  agree  with  you,  Frank,  and 
hope  that  the  Fates  may  kindly  place  the 
fair  ladies  in  our  homes,  when  our  hands 
have  done  all  that  men's  hands  can  do 
toward  the  home-making.  You  cert  inly 
seemed  interested  in  Elvie  Serle,  so  I  know 
you  will  say  '  Amen  '  to  my  speech.  Yes,  I 
believe  that  girls  who  are  nice  about  their 
personal  appearance  will  be  nice  in  house- 
keeping and  everything  else  ! ' 

The  Fates  were  kind,  and  in  due  time 
placed  Elvie  and  Flora  in  the  fine  double 
farmhouse.  Usefulness  and  beauty  go  side 
by  side  through  every  department  of  their 
homes.  "  If  fashion  is  needed  anywhere," 
Elvie  still  says,  "it  is  needed  on  the  farm." 

And  Kate  remains  Miss  Kate,  whose 
pleasant  smile  is  no  antidote  to  the  unat- 
tractiveness  of  her  apparel;  and  she  still 
descants  on  the  weakness  of  women  who 
"  follow  the  fashions." — Demorest's  Maga- 
zine. 

Brother  Hardesty  Refuses. 

Trustee — Brother  Hardesty,  how  much 
are  you  going  to  give  for  the  support  of  the 
church  this  year 

Farmer  Hardesty — Nothin'. 

"  Haven't  you  had  good  crops  this  sea- 
son?" 

"  Yes;  purty  good." 

"  Had  any  sickness  in  your  family  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Lost  any  of  your  livestock  ?" 
"  No." 

"  Has  anything  disastrous  happened  to 
your  barns  or  farming  implements  ?" 
"  Nothin'." 

"  Then  it  strikes  me.  Brother  Hardesty, 
you  are  not  showing  a  proper  spirit  of  thank- 
fulness for  the  prosperity  that  has  " 

"  Prosperity  ?  Say,  we've  had  the  cholera 
scare,  hain't  we  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  the  pestilence  has  not  come, 
and  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  ynu 
should  " 

"Hasn't  come?  I'm  not  talking  about 
the  cholera.  I'm  talking  about  the  scare. 
See  that  I4  acre  field  over  yander?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  planted  it  in  cowcumbers  for 
the  New  York  market.  Fourteen  acres  o' 
cowcumbers!  An'  they  ain't  wuth  pickin'? 
That's  what  ails  me  this  year.  Brother  Ash- 
craft.  I  hain't  got  no  grudge,  but  I  don't 
feel  under  no  obligations,  by  gum!" 


Clerk  (of  furnishing  store)— Is  there  any- 
thing else,  madam,  that  you  would  like  to 
get  for  your  husband,  to-day? 

Mrs.  Bingo — No,  I  believe  not.  By  the 
way,  when  you  send  the  package  home,  be 
sure  and  have  the  pajamas  done  up  sepa- 
rately. If  you  don't,  be  will  get  the  idea  in 
his  head  they  are  for  him. 


November  5,  1892. 
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Vanity  and  Egotism, 

Written  for  the  Rubal  Pbsss  by  Maid-of-All-Wobk. 

Some  very  original  eastern  writer  has  said 
that  a  woman  without  vanity  is  a  monstrosity 
in  nature.  Call  to  mind,  if  you  can,  the 
fleeting  glances  you  may  have  had  of  faces 
of  sisters  of  charity,  or  the  fares  of  some 
modern  protestant  sisters  or  deaconesses, 
who  have  been  trained  to  be  what  they  are, 
or  look  at  the  photographs  of  some  young 
women  who  have  long  devoted  themselves 
to  study;  think  of  these  countenances  and 
you  will  be  conscious  of  something  lacking 
in  them  all. 

There  is  something  lacking  in  the  photo- 
graph of  this  devout  deaconess,  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  that  gives  me  a  bit  of  a  heartache. 
She  has  prayed  for  "all  of  thee,"  and  none 
of  self,  asking  that  the  nature  that  God  pro- 
nounced good  should  be  set  aside  till  some- 
thing has  gone  out  of  her  leaving  its  va- 
cancy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  woman  who  has  not 
self-love  enough  to  be  natural,  ceases,  in  a 
measure,  to  be  attractive  to  others,  and  thus 
averts  some  of  the  good  she  might  do. 
Those  who  are  kept  warm  and  stroog  by  the 
play  of  the  natural  aflections  (and  this  in- 
cludes loving  to  be  loved)  are  in  a  far  richer 
condition  to  give  light  and  comfort  than 
those  who  know  no  human  love  and  joy. 

An  elevated  spiritual  condition  is  not 
enough;  the  heart  should  be  happy  as  well 
as  holy.  Self-sacrifice  in  temporal  things 
creates  its  own  reward,  but  to  stint  love 
and  happiness  out  of  the  heart,  fancying 
that  it  will  be  more  holy,  is  to  quench  the 
fire  that  would  warm  many  a  cold  life.  A 
barren  and  joyless  spirit  moves  with  a  chill 
that  is  felt  as  it  passes.  To  teach  happiness, 
first  live  it. 

Be  vain  enough,  dear  zealot,  to  know  that 
you  deserve  friendship,  love,  happiness,  joy, 
and  the  hands  that  carry  ministrations  will 
be  warm  and  thrilling.  If  the  natural,  pure 
emotions  of  humanity  exist  in  your  heart, 
all  the  great  deeds  you  would  do  will  be 
easier  done,  and  done  closer  to  the  will  of 
the  great  human  heart  of  God.  The  vanity 
I  speak  of  is  to  hold  yourself  worthy  of  the 
joys  of  life,  and  being  worthy,  to  get  them. 

The  woman  without  vanity  suggests  the 
man  without  egotism,  who  is  not  a  safe 
leader  to  follow.  To  feel  that  you  can  win 
the  battle  is  the  battle  half  won,  and  to  feel 
that  you  will  lose  is  the  battle  half  lost. 
You  must  feel  that  you  can  do,  in  order  to 
command  the  determination  that  is  neces- 
sary to  action. 

We  are  sometimes  annoyed  by  the  bores, 
who  are  trying  to  do  things  in  which  they 
will  never  succeed;  but  what  if  the  world 
were  full  of  people  who  would  not  do  things 
they  might  as  well  do.  Indeed,  there  are 
more  of  them  already  than  of  the  first  class. 

Egotism  is  commonly  named  as  a  too  ex- 
alted opinion  of  oneself.  Must  we  not  have 
that  in  order  to  drag  ourselves  to  higher 
points  of  endeavor?  One  must  look  up  in 
order  to  get  up,  and  reach  in  order  to  rise. 
The  man  who  never  does  this  is  a  block  on 
the  family  and  social  wheel. 

Humility  after  success  is  becoming,  but 
humility  before  endeavor  is  the  block  on  all 
the  moral  reforms  of  the  times.  The  man 
who  holds  his  head  high  and  straight  like  a 
fast  horse  is  the  man  who  dares,  and  dares 
well. 

If  the  woman  of  sweet  and  wise  vanity 
rounds  out  the  life  of  the  man  with  sufficient 
egotism,  and  helps  him  to  use  it  well,  then 
the  world  will  move  very  well  for  them,  and 
for  those  who  love  and  imitate  them. 


off  the  wharf  near  by  stared  hard  at  the  lit- 
tle craft,  then,  rolling  his  quid  to  the  other 
side  of  his  cheek,  said: 

"  Well,  I  never  saw  Africa  spelt  that-a-way 
before  ! " 

But  funnier  still,  some  of  us  think,  is  a 
remark  made  by  this  same  little  girl  the 
other  morning  at  the  breakfast-table. 

Her  papa  takes  Puck.  The  little  girl  is 
as  eager  as  any  one  to  get  hold  of  the  paper 
each  Saturday  "  to  look  at  the  pictures." 
No  one  knew  how  much  she  read  in  it  till 
this  time  I  speak  of.  Her  elders  were  say- 
ing something  about  Munkiltrick's  Arabian 
Nights,  when  up  spoke  the  little  girl: 

"  I'm  reading  the  Conscientious  Plunderer, 
too." 

"  The  what  ?  "  and  her  big  brother  turned 
upon  her,  while  every  one  listened  to  see  if 
they  had  heard  aright. 

"  Why,  the  Conscientious  Plunderer — that 

story  has  so  many  unc  " 

And  then  Xarifa  stared  in  round-eyed 
amazement  at  the  shout  of  laughter  which 
went  round  the  board. 

"O — hi"  cried  the  big  brother,  as  he 
wiped  his  eyes,  "  Plumber — Plunderer — 
pretty  good." 


As  Prononnced. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Pbess  by  A.  E.  T. 
I  live  near  the  Pacific.  Across  the  conti- 
nent from  the  Atlantic  coast  once  came  to 
me  the  story  of  an  old  salt,  who,  on  seeing 
in  New  York  harbor  a  yacht  named  Psyche, 
remarked  he  "never  saw  'fish'  spelt  that 
way." 

I  can  match  the  story  now  with  one  I 
think  as  good  (and  I  know  is  true)  from  the 
Pacific  coast. 

In  a  certain  California  town,  a  few  miles 
from  the  ocean,  lives  a  merchant,  whose 
favorite  recreation  is  fishing  on  "the  banks," 
a  few  miles  out  to  sea.  For  this  he  brought 
himself  a  pretty  little  "  clinker"  boat.  This 
he  named  after  his  little  daughter.  So, 
painted  on  each  side  of  its  prow,  may 
be  read  the  bold,  many-colored  letters 
XARIFA.  This  rather  unusual  name,  some 
may  remember,  occurs  in  a  Spanish  song, 
quite  a  favorite  40  or  50  years  ago,  and  be 
ginning 

"  Arise,  arise,  Xarifa, 
And  lay  your  golden  cushion  down,"  etc. 

Well,  one  day  when  this  merchant  was 
starting  out  in  his  boat,  an  old  party  fishing 
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A  Boarding-School  Frolic. 

Girls,  we're  going  to  have  such  fun  !" 
said  Ida  Colton.  "  Nell  Evans  has  invited 
us  all  to  Evansdale  to  a  masquerade  party — 
and  you're  to  select  your  costumes  at 
once  ! " 

There  was  a  universal  outcry  of  joy  at 
this  pronunciamento,  which  was  shouted  in 
the  sweetest  of  silvery  sopranos  from  the  top 
of  a  desk.  Mme.  Morini's  young  ladies 
were  enjoying  their  noon  recess  on  this 
bright  glittering  February  day,  and  every 
one  knows  what  a  noise  20  school  girls  can 
make  if  they  choose. 

"A  masquerade!"  said  Marian  Hamp- 
shire.   "  How  delightful  !" 

"  Can  we  select  any  dress  we  please  ?" 
said  beautiful  Mirian  Holley. 

"  Would  it  be  selon  les  regies  to  go  without 
any  especial  dress,  it  one  has  a  fresh  white 
timidly   asked  Alice  Appleton, 


muslin  ?" 


Alice 

whose  mother  was  poor,  and  who  earned 
her  own  board  and  tuition  by  giving  lessons 
to  the  smaller  girls, 

"  Will  madame  consent  ?"  breathlessly 
questioned  Louise  Hayward, 

"  Madame  will  consent  to  anything  that 
Nell  Evans  chooses  to  ask,"  triumphantly 
announced  Ida  Colton.  "  Nell  was  one  of 
madame's  graduates,  you  know,  and  a  pat 
tern  damsel  in  all  respects,  and  if  Nell 
were  to  request  that  we  should  all  attend 
her  masquerade  costumed  in  pink  tinsel 
and  walking  on  our  heads,  madame  would 
say,  '  Quite  right,  my  dear,  a  very  sensible 
idea  of  yours.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have 
my  young  ladies  go.'" 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this,  and 
then  came  the  joyful  task  of  selecting  per 
sonalities,  studying  up  the  costumes  in  old 
engravings  and  antique  fashion-plates,  and 
turning  over  the  combined  stores  of  the 
whole  school  in  sash  ribbons,  artificial 
flowers,  jewels  and  plumes;  for,  although 
the  graduating  class,  which  alone  was  in 
vited,  consisted  of  only  e-ght  young  ladies, 
the  interest  concerning  Miss  Evan's  masque 
rade  party  was  disseminated  through  the 
whole  school  in  no  measured  degree. 

And  A'ice  Appleton's  gentle  heart  in  par- 
ticular beat  with  innocent  anticipation,  for 
she  had  sometimes  fancied  that  Capt.  Hugo 
Evans,  the  brother  of  the  pretty  hostess,  had 
looked  upon  her  with  a  tenderer  glance  than 
he  vouchsafed  to  the  other  young  ladies  of 
his  acquaintance.  To  be  sure  she  had  no 
party  dress,  but  the  individuality  suggested 
by  Mirian  Holley;  "A  Snow-flake,"  would 
be  sufificiently  interpreted  by  her  simple 
muslin  gown,  with  a  few  of  the  starry-white 
flowers  of  the  Catalonian  jasmine  in  her 
hair. 

"  But  you're  not  going  to  let  those  girls  go 
alone,"  said  Miss  Polly  Prout,  who  was 
Mme.  Morini's  cousin,  housekeeper  and 
chief  counsellor. 

"Certainly   I  am,"  said  Mme.  Morini 
"  Why  should  I  not .''"    It  is  only  to  dear 
Nell's  house." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  at  all  proper,"  said  Miss 
Polly,  pursing  up  her  thin  lips,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  eight  young  girls  sunk  simul 
taneously  into  their  bonis.  "Such  a  party 
of  giddy  girls  with  no  responsible  compan 
ions  !  Mme.  Morini,  I  wonder  at  you  I  It 
would  not  be  allowable,  unless,  indeed — " 

"  Unless  what  ?  "  said  Mme.  Morini,  and 
the  eight  lassies  listened  breathlessly  for 
Miss  Polly  Prout's  reply. 


"  Unless  I  am  to  go,  too,  as  their  chape- 
rone  !  "  said  Miss  Polly. 

"  Oh,  that  wouldn't  be  according  to  eti- 
quette 1  "  cried  the  girls  in  chorus.  "  Nell 
didn't  invite  Miss  Polly  Prout." 

"Will  you  be  silent,  young  ladies?"  said 
Miss  Polly,  rapping  on  the  desk  with  a 
wooden  ruler,  in  a  sort  of  autocratic  way  of 
hers  which  the  girls  especially  disliked. 
"  Mme.  Morini  certainly  cannot  have  given 
the  matter  due  consideration,  or  else  she 
would  at  one  perceive  the  impropriety  of  the 
original  plan  ! " 

And  Mme.  Morini,  who  was  an  amiable, 
easy-going  lady,  governed  in  most  matters 
by  her  cousin's  energetic  will,  finally  gave 
way  and  announced  her  conviction  that  Miss 
Polly  Prout  was  right. 

"  I  can  put  on  my  green  gown  and  a  tin- 
foil covered  helmet,  and  go  as  Minerva," 
said  Miss  Polly  Prcu';  "and  then  I  can 
keep  my  eyes  on  the  young  ladies  the  whole 
time." 

"  What  have  we  done  that  a  spy  should 
be  set  upon  our  actions  ?  "  said  Ida  Colton, 
indignantly,  when  they  were  by  themselves. 

"  Minerva,  indeed  !"  cried  Marion  Hamp- 
shire, with  a  protrusion  of  her  plump  chin 
and  screwing  of  her  cherry  mouth  so  exactly 
in  imitation  of  Miss  Polly  Prout  that  all  the 
girls  burst  at  once  into  a  spasmodic  giggle. 

"  Hateful,  forward  thing  !  "  sputtered 
Louise  Hayward.  ''  Why,  she'll  spoil  every 
bit  of  our  fun  !  " 

"  How  dare  she  obtrude  herself,  uninvited, 
upon  poor  Nell  Evans  ?  "  said  Mirian  Holley. 

''She  shan't  come,"  said  laughing  Kate 
Kesley.  "  She  shall  never  cross  Nell's 
threshold." 

"  But  how  will  you  help  it  ? "  said  Alice 
Appleton. 

"  We'll  see  !  "  was  Katie's  emphatic  an- 
swer. 

The  next  week  was  a  week  of  glad  prepa- 
ration for  the  forthcoming  event,  and  no  one 
was  more  difTcult  to  please,  or  more  ex- 
acting in  her  selection  of  materials,  and  her 
ceaseless  calls  upon  the  aid  of  the  young 
ladies,  than  Miss  Polly  Prout,  who  ordered 
a  new  "  bang  ''  of  glossy  chestnut  hair  for 
the  occasion,  which  would  have  been  quite 
perfect  if  it  had  matched  her  back  braids  a 
little  more  exactly,  and  had  a  pair  of  green- 
satin  sandals  made  by  the  village  shoe- 
maker, and  a  mosquito-pole  gilded  to  repre- 
sent a  spear  by  the  picture-frame  dealer. 

"  One  likes  to  observe  all  the  niceties," 
said  Miss  Polly,  while  in  her  middle-aged 
mind  rose  up  the  delusive  idea  that  perhaps 
some  mature  masquerader  of  the  opposite 
sex  might  perceive  in  her  some  greater  at- 
traction than  the  youthful  roses  and  girlish 
graces  of  the  eight  graduating  girls. 

"  Stranger  things  have  happened,"  com- 
placently thought  Miss  Polly,  as  she  stitched 
away  at  the  satin  rosettes  which  were  to 
modernize  her  green  gown! 

But  in  spite  of  all  her  precautions, the  first 
sleigh-load  of  laughing  girls  started  without 
her,  while  she  was  tying  her  fur  hood  over 
the  tinfoil  helmet. 

"Whatl  gone  already  ?"  said  Miss  Prout, 
angrily.  "Why  didn't  they  wait?  What 
right  had  they  to  go  off  without  notifying 
me  ?" 

"  Don't  mind,  Polly,"  said  Mme.  Morini, 
soothingly.  "  Eight  was  all  the  sleigh  could 
carry  besides  the  driver.  Michael  says  his 
orders  were  to  bring  the  cutter  for  you." 

"Orders!"  shrilly  repeated  Miss  Polly. 
"But  whose  orders?  Does  Kate  Kesley 
manage  this  institution,  or  do  I — and  you? 
Me  crowd  into  a  cutter,  indeed — with  a 
staring  Irish  lad  like  Michael  to  drive!  A 
pretty  arrangement." 

But  in  spite  of  her  indignation.  Miss  Polly 
Prout  was  compelled  finally  to  accede  to  the 
obnoxious  plan. 

"  Drive  quickly,  Michael,"  she  said  to  her 
young  Jehu,  "  for  it's  getting  dark  already, 
and  I  don't  at  all  like  the  woods  that  we 
have  to  go  through.  Why  on  earth  those 
girls  couldn't  have  waited — " 

But  the  jingle  of  the  sleigh-bells  and  the 
sudden  start  of  the  horse  brought  Miss 
Prout's  sentence  to  an  untimely  termination, 
and  away  they  went  over  the  frozen  road. 

Not  far,  however.  Just  within  the  dark- 
some limits  of  the  cedar  woods,  where  the 
purple  dusk  that  still  lingered  in  the  open 
fields  seemed  turned  to  the  gloom  of  abso- 
lute night,  a  tall,  white  figure,  with  a  black 
mask  covering  its  ace,  stepped  forward  and 
seized  the  horse's  head,  while,  partially  hid- 
den by  the  drooping  evergreen  boughs,  a 
little  group  of  other  figures  lingered. 

"  Burglars!"  shrieked  Miss  Polly  Prout, 
dropping  Minerva's  gilded  spear  into  the 
snow.  "Assassins!  Masked  robbers!  O, 
kind  gentlemen,  spare,  spare  my  life,  and 
all  my  jewelry  is  youis!'' 

And  tearing  her  gold-plated  bracelets 
from  her  wrists,  she  flung  them  and  her 
watch  into  the  road. 

"Arrah,  the  saints  betune  us  and  all  har- 
rum!"  squeaked  Mickey,  the  Irish  lad,  as  he 


cowered  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh. 

"  Descend— and  depart!"  uttered  a  deep 
voice.    "  Look  behind  at  your  peril!" 

"Wh — where  shall  we  go.?"  stuttered 
Mickey. 

"  To  the  place  whence  you  came,"  was  the 
stern  reply.  "And  at  the  risk  of  your  lives 
be  speedy  and  secret'" 

As  Miss  Polly  stumbled,  more  dead  than 
alive,  out  of  the  cutter,  she  was  turned  brisk- 
ly around  by  the  shoulders,  so  that  she  was 
facing  the  winding  road  by  which  they  had 
come,  while  Mickey  found  himself  spinning,, 
around  and  around,  a  few  steps  further  on 
like  a  teetotum. 

"Depart,"  once  more  uttered  the  warning 
voice,  and  Miss  Prout  and  Mickey,  clinging 
wildly  to  each  other  plodded  away  in  an  ag- 
ony of  terror. 

Half  an  hour  afterward  the  luckless  pair 
arrived,  half  frozen  and  worn  out  with  fatigue 
at  the  Morini  Institute  with  a  gruesome  tale 
of  having  been  arrested  by  masked  robbers 
and  having  escaped  by  the  most  marvelous 
good  luck  from  being  murdered  outright. 
The  gardener  and  two  men  from  a  neighbor- 
ing farmhouse  were  at  once  detailed  in  pur- 
suit of  the  robbers,  but  when  they  reached 
the  scene  of  action  all  that  they  found  was 
old  Dobbin  shivering  by  the  roadside  with 
the  cutter  turned  over  on  its  side  where  he 
had  dragged  it  into  the  deep  snow. 

The  eight  young  ladies,  however,  enjoyed 
a  most  delightful  evening  at  Evansdale,  quite 
free  from  Miss  Polly  Prout's  malevolent  su- 
pervision, and,  strange  to  say,  expressed  no 
sort  of  surprise  at  her  nonappearance  on 
the  scene.  But  they  took  care  to  leave  be- 
hind them  at  Evansdale  eight  black  satin 
masks  and  eight  white  sheets,  when  they 
once  more  entered  the  double-sleigh  to  re- 
turn home. 

Miss  Polly  Prout  transformed  herself  into 
a  heroine  next  day  as  she  related  her  adven- 
tures. 

"And  so  you  weren't  stopped  ?"  said  she 
to  the  girls.  "Not  even  molested?" — Well, 
we'l,  how  very  singular  !  I  really  think  if 
we  hadn't  made  such  a  brave  resistance  I 
should  be  carried  away  by  main  force — a 
regular  abduction  you  know,"  and  Miss  Pol- 
ly simpered. 

"How  many  ruffians  were  there  ?"  inno- 
cently questioned  Kate  Kesley. 

"Fifty,  at  least,"  said  Miss  Polly.  "Great, 
coarse,  bearded  villains,  with  their  eyes  cov- 
ered by  masks." 

"Dear,  dear,  how  dreadful  1"  cried  Ida 
Colton. 

And  the  eight  young  conspirators  looked 
archly  at  each  other,  as  Miss  Polly  Prout 
hurried  off  to  check  the  washerwoman's  bill, 
and  cried  in  laughing  chorus: 

"What  a  very  romantic  adventure  !  And 
what  a  very  narrow  escape  for  poor.  Miss 
Polly  Prout  !" 

"  I  TELL  YOU,"  said  the  calamity  orator, 
eloquently,  "  our  conditions  under  the  reign- 
in'  party  is  bad  enough  and  they're  gettin' 
worse  every  year." 

"  That's  right,"  interrupted  a  sympathetic 
voice  in  the  audience;  "  you  ought  to  a  seen 
the  rust  in  my  wheat  this  fall." 

March — When  you  visited  the  museum 
to-day  did  you  see  the  instruments  of  tor- 
ture that  are  on  exhibition  ? 

Hearwell — Yes,  but  the  display  is  incom- 
plete. 

March— What  does  it  lack? 
Hearwell — A  boarding-house  piano. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength, — Latest  U. 
S.  Governmeut  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Thbbmalito  Olives.  —  Oroville  Mercury: 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Fogg  had  at  the  Rideout 
bank  to-d  iy  a  jar  of  olives  that  were  picked 
last  week  from  their  fine  grove  at  Therrualito 
and  pickled  by  Mrs.  A.  F.  Jones.  They  kindly 
invited  their  friends  to  sample  the  same  and 
pass  upon  their  merits,  and  an  epicure  could 
not  have  discovered  any  fault  in  their  flavor. 
They  were  rich  in  oil,  of  large  size,  and  the  bit- 
ter taste  was  entirely  removed.  They  are  fully 
the  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  finest  imported 
article.  Although  very  young,  a  conservative 
estimate  places  the  output  of  the  grove  this 
year  at  1000  gallons,  all  of  which  will  be  coii- 
verted  into  pickles.  The  pickling  of  the  fruit 
is  now  going  on.  The  grove  is  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Jones,  Fogg  and  McLaughlin,  and  the 
gentlemen  expect  to  make  a  creditable  exhibit 
of  its  products  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Fresno. 

Money  in  Figs. — Fresno  Expositor:  B.  F. 
Lawson  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  pays 
to  dry  figs  and  market  them.  He  has  a  good 
many  trees  on  his  place  for  shade  and  orna- 
ment, but  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
bother  with  gathering  the  figs.  One  day  an 
agent  for  a  packing-house  came  along  and 
asked  Mr.  Lawson  why  he  didn't  gather  his 
figs.  Mr.  Lawson  replied  that  he  didn't  con- 
sider them  worth  bothering  with.  The  agent 
said  he  would  give  four  cents  a  pound  for  them. 
Mr.  Lawson  said  he  didn't  care  to  bother  with 
them,  but  told  his  two  girls  that  they  might 
have  all  they  could  gather.  The  girls  worked 
at  gathering  the  figs  occasionally  and  at  odd 
times,  and  placing  them  on  trays.  The  other 
day  Mr.  Lawson  brought  the  figs  to  town  and 
was  surprised  when  he  was  banded  a  $92  check 
to  pay  for  them.  Mr.  Lawson  is  now  of  the 
opinion  that  it  will  pay  to  gather  his  figs  an- 
other season. 

CuBiHa  Second-Crop  Raisins.  —  Expositor: 
Herman  Meyer,  a  vinej'ardist  living  a  few 
miles  east  of  this  citv,  has  a  new  kind  of 
raisin  drier,  which,  for  cheapness  and  efficiency 
of  work,  he  con  iders  the  best  he  has  ever  seen. 
The  drier  is  small,  being  only  12x20  feet.  He 
is  using  it.  this  season  for  the  first  time,  and  so 
far  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  good  arrange- 
ment by  which  to  dry  raisins.  Mr.  Meyer  calls 
it  his  portable  drier,  on  account  of  it  beini;  so 
easily  moved  from  one  portion  of  the  vineyard 
to  the  other.  The  drier  consists  simply  of  a 
close  tent  sti etched  on  the  ground  and  in 
which  the  trays  containing  the  grapes  are 
stacked.  The  heat  from  the  small  furnace  out- 
side is  conveyed  to  the  tent,  around  through  it 
and  back  out  in  an  ordinary  stovepipe.  On 
the  outside  the  pipe  rises  into  the  air  so  as  to 
furni>'h  the  draft.  The  entire  cost  of  such  a 
drier  need  not  be  over  $75.  Mr.  Meyer  puts 
grapes  in  the  drier  only  after  they  have  been 
turned.  The  capacity  of  the  drier  is  two  and 
one-half  tons.  Throe-fourths  of  a  cord  of  wood 
will  dry  one  drier  full  of  turned  grapes.  Mr. 
Meyer  now  has  all  of  his  second  crop  of  grapes 
a'  out  ready  for  market.  During  the  day  the 
sun  shining  on  the  tent  helps  to  heat  the  drier, 
and  also  the  light  going  through  the  canvas 
has  the  eflFect  of  giving  the  raisins  the  right 
color.  During  the  night  the  drier  is  heated  to 
about  95  degrees,  and  during  the  day  from  100 
to  125  degrees.  Mr.  Meyer  thinks  that  for  a 
small  vineyard  his  experimen'al  drier  cannot 
be  surpassed.  He  thinks  that  large  vineyards 
could,  by  having  several  of  them,  use  them  to 
good  advantage  around  through  the  vineyard. 

Inyo. 

Look  Otrr  foe  Foxtail.— Ed.  M.  Clarke,  vet- 
erinary surgeon,  in  Bishop  Register:  I  wish  to 
make  known  to  the  public  the  great  danger  in 
feeding  or  pasturing  stock  on  the  grass  com- 
monly known  as  "  foxtail  "  when  ripe  or  after 
the  beards  have  well  formed.  A  few  days  ago 
I  held  an  autopsy  on  a  horse  that  had  been 
ailing  for  some  time  past,  becoming  more  and 
mote  debilitated,  having  partially  lost  the 
power  of  deglutition,  and  presenting  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  pharyngitis,  with  other 
comi>lications.  On  post  mortem  examination, 
found  that  the  b  ards,  and  even  the  semi-mas- 
ticated heads,  of  foxtail  had  passed  through 
the  soft  palate  in  great  numbers,  giving  it  a 
perforated  or  sieve-like  appearance.  From  this 
the  inflammation  had  spread  both  forward  and 
back,  implicating  the  posterior  uares,  nasal  sep- 
tum and  sinuses  posteriorly,  and  larvni,  tra- 
chea and  pharynx.  Beards  could  also  be  found 
in  the  mucus  and  muscular  coats  of  the  entire 
alimentary  track,  in  which  some  had  become 
encysted,  while  others  had  caused  the  forma- 
tion of  small  abscesses. 

Los  Angreles. 

Peanuts  Between  Trees.  —  Cor.  Pomona 
Progress:  In  growing  an  orchard  there 
scarcely  any  one  who  would  not  like  to  utilize 
the  ground  between  the  rows  of  young  trees  in 
planting  some  crop  that  will  pay,  or  partly  pay, 
the  expense  of  cultivating  and  taking  care  of 
the  orchard.  During  the  long  time  that  I  have 
been  engaged  in  horticulture,  my  experience 
has  shown  me  that  certain  kinds  of  crops 
grown  between  the  rows  of  trees  are  detri- 
mental to  the  growth  of  a  young  orchard, 
while  others  do  not  seem  to  hurt  the  young 
trees"  To  enumerate  those  crops  that  are  detri- 
mental, I  will  mention  corn,  wheat,  barley 
and  oats.  Those  crops  that  do  not  seem  to 
hurt  the  young  orchard  are  potatoes,  beans, 
peas,  melons,  tomatoes,  pumpkins  and  peanuts. 
Of  all  these  food  products,  of  which  our  rich 
soil  is  so  generous  in  its  yield,  I  have  found  it 
scarcely  pays  the  trouble  to  raise  them,  on 
account  of  our  distance  from  a  large  market, 
excepting  the  one  article  of  peanuts.  The 


yield  of  this  article  in  our  wonderfully  produc- 
tive soil  and  glorious  climate  is  simply  phe- 
nomenal. I  venture  the  statement  that  they 
will  return  $75  per  acre  at  four  cents  per  pound 
— thev  are  worth  more  than  that  now  in  ban 
Francisco.  In  order  to  raise  them  on  a  some- 
what large  scale,  machinery  for  planting  and 
cultivating  them  must  be  introduced  here  Irora 
the  peanut-growing  districts  of  Tennessee  and 
Virginia.  The  same  care  that  would  be  given 
to  potatoes  or  beans  in  cultivation  will  answer 
for  the  "goober." 

Points  about  Sdgab  Beet  Culture.— L.  A. 
Express:  A.  H.  Denker,  the  well-known  ranch- 
er, received  a  letter  from  Frank  de  Coninck,  a 
San  Francisco  chemist.  Tne  writer  says:  "  I 
take  pleasure  in  giving  you  my  opinion  about 
tiie  country  located  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Santa  Monica,  through  which  you  drove  me,  as 
to  the  adaptability  of  the  lands  for  raisng 
sugar  beets.  Except  a  few  low  and  swampy 
lauds  the  whole  country  is  perfectly  adapted  to 
sugar  beet-raising  and  by  selecting  judiciously 
the  seeds,  you  may  rely  upon  crops  starling 
with  a  yield  of  15  tons  to  the  acre,  which  by 
proper  cultivation  may  be  progressively  in- 
creased up  to  25  tons  and  even  more.  As  to 
the  probable  contents  of  sugar  therein,  our 
California  climate  is  the  best  on  earth  for  de- 
vel  ping  suear  in  vegetables  and  fruits  and  you 
may  be  confident  that  the  same  European  seed 
sown  in  your  lands  will  always  produce  beets 
containing  2.  3  and  4  oer  cent  sugar  more  than 
they  do  in  Europe.  I  would  only  advise  you 
to  be  cautious  at  the  start  about  deep-plowing, 
which,  although  desirable  and  necessary,  ought 
to  be  gained  progressively  in  order  not  to  ex- 
pose the  results  of  t  ie  first  beet  crop  and  to 
proceed  as  follows:  Before  winter  sets  in,  that 
is  to  say,  as  soon  as  rain  sets  in,  or  before,  it 
does  not  matter,  plow  your  fields  only  two  or 
three  inches  more  than  you  do  usually,  but 
subsoil  the  same  at  about  20  inches  and  leave 
them  so  until  the  time  of  sowing  is  reached. 
Then  plow  a  second  time  at  four  inches  deep, 
more  is  unnecessary,  and  have  soil  three  or  four 
inches  well,  evenly  and  finely  harrowed  and 
pulverized.  This  in  order  to  allow  the  air  to 
enter  and  facilitate  germinating  and  the  swell- 
ing of  the  seeds.  When  your  land  is  well-pre- 
pared, there  must  be  no  time  lost,  and  the  sow- 
ing must  follow  immediately.  A  good  distance 
between  the  rows  U  18  inches  apart  and  the 
depth  is  i  to  1  inch  deep.  If  your  drill  doesn't 
sow  and  roll  the  surface  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
needless  to  roll  the  laud  over  after  sowing.  Re- 
member that  uncovered  seed  does  not  cause  so 
much  damage  as  seed  covered  too  much.  When 
there  is  moistu  e  enough  in  the  fields  the  seed 
sprouts  in  eight  or  ten  days,  but  whatever  may 
be  the  time  the  seed  needs  to  geroiinate.  When 
the  plants  have  grown  enough  to  see  distinctly 
their  rows,  the  first  hoeing  must  be  done  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  A  general  good  distance 
for  leaving  beets  in  the  rows  is  seven  inches 
apart  from  each  other.  Said  distance  may  be 
lessened  or  increased  according  to  the  composi- 
tion of  lands.  This  done,  horse  or  hand  culti- 
vation must  follow,  and  the  oftener  lands  are 
hoed  the  better  will  be  the  crop  as  to  quantity 
and  quality;  because  to  develop  beets  in  both 
weight  and  sugar,  loosened  soil,  moisture,  sun 
and  air  are  necessary.  By  plowing  your  fields 
2  or  3  inches  deeper  every  year  you  will  in  a 
few  years  have  the  same  in  perfect  shape  for 
cropping  a  large  tonnage  to  the  acre." 

A  Large  Train  Loaded  with  Walnuts. — 
Anaheim  Gazette:  A  special  train,  consisting 
of  2G  boxcars,  loaded  with  English  walnuts, 
left  Los  Angeles  Oct.  22d  for  the  East,  via  the 
Santa  Fe  road.  Nearly  2O,000  pounds  of  wal- 
nuts were  placed  in  each  car,  and  the  estimated 
value  of  each  carload  is  about  $1600.  This  is 
the  first  train  of  this  character  which  has  been 
shipped  across  the  continent,  and  the  occasion 
is  an  interesting  one  to  shippers  of  California 
products.  The  nuts  are  the  product  of  the  Los 
Nietos  Walnut  Association.  The  entire  train 
was  photographed  before  it  started  on  its  trans- 
continental journey.  The  cargo  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  large  cities  in  the 
East.  The  walnut  crop  of  O'^ange  county  will 
amount  to  $75,000,  of  which  Anaheim  and  the 
country  tributary  produce  nearly  if  not  quite 
one-third. 

Napa. 

A  Successful  Orchabdist. — Napa  Register: 
One  of  the  most  successful  orchardists  in  this 
vicinity  is  S.  M.  Tool,  whose  70-acre  place  is  half 
a  mile  west  of  Union  station.  He  is  just  now 
completing  a  fruit  drying-house,  20x26  feet  in 
size  and  two  stories  high.  In  this  building  he 
has  placed  an  American  evaporator,  the  hot  air 
for  which  is  furnished  by  two  furnaces,  in  which 
either  wood  or  coal  can  be  used.  The  capacity 
of  the  evaporator  is  five  tons  of  fruit  for  every 
24  hours.  When  asked  how  much  fruit  he  had 
handled  from  his  own  orchard  this  year,  Mr. 
Tool  gave  these  figures:  Bartlett  pears,  9600 
(50-lb.)  boxes;  other  varieties  of  pears,  700  (50- 
Ib.)  boxes;  cherries,  2600  (10-lb.)  boxes;  plums 
2300  (  20-lb.)  boxes;  peaches,  1700  (25-lb.)  boxes- 
apples,  500  (50-lb.)  boxes.  He  dried  12  tons  of 
pears  and  2i  tons  of  other  fruits,  peaches,  cher- 
ries and  plums.  All  this  fruit  was  the  product 
of  50  acres.  Most  of  his  fruit  Mr.  Tool  has  this 
year  sold  in  the  California  market— a  good  deal 
of  it  to  canners — and  he  has  received  satisfac- 
tory prices.  He  shipped  1000  boxes  of  plums 
and  the  same  quantity  of  cherries  east,  also  his 
dried  fruit,  three  tons  of  which  were  prunes. 
For  his  dried  pears  he  got  9ct8.  a  pound;  for  his 
prunes  10  cts.  a  pound,  and  for  his  peaches  12i 
cts.  He  joined  his  neighbors,  the  Fishers,  in 
drying  200  tons  of  prunes  (70  tons  when  dried), 
for  Webber  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  When  asked 
about  shipments  east,  Mr.  Tool  said  some  15 
carloads  had  this  season  been  forwarded  from 
Union  station;  that  while  the  charges  had  been 
all  the  traffic  would  bear,  the  service  was  all 
that  could  be  desiied  as  far  east  as  Ogden,  but 
when  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Central  lines 
were  left  it  was  oftentimes  wretched.  Mr. 
Tool's  men  are  already  at  work  pruning,  the 


season  for  this  job,  with  16  hands  employed, 
usually  lasting  with  him  from  Nov.  16th  to 
Jan. 15th. 

Oran&re. 

Facts  about  the  Vine  Disease. — Orange 
Post:  A  party,  consisting  of  two  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Viticultural  Commission,  to- 
ge'her  with  Prof  N.  B.  Pierce  and  a  Los  An 
geles  Times  reporter,  this  week  visited  ten 
vineya  ds  in  this  county,  said  to  be  affected  by 
the  vine  diseease,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain 
ing  the  truth  of  the  reports.  They  examined 
ten  vineyards,  all  said  to  be  diseased,  ond  found 
four  of  them  entirely  free  from  the  malady 
These  were  the  Bennett,  W.  G.  McPherson, 
Hewes  and  R.  M.  Sitton  vineyards,  all  of  which 
are  reported  in  splendid  condition.  On  the 
other  places,  more  or  less  evidence  of  the  dis 
ease  was  found,  but  it  is  not  of  the  virulent 
type  that  has  characterized  its  presence  hereto- 
fore, and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the 
evil  will  be  eradicated  in  a  few  years.  Thfjse 
intending  to  plant  vineyards  should  investignte 
for  themselves,  and,  if  they  conclude  to  plant, 
should  take  the  utmost  pains  to  secure  cuttings 
from  vines  free  from  the  disease. 

Special  Train  with  Pampas  Plumes. — Ana- 
heim Oazette:  The  Santa  Fe  will  in  a  few  days 
run  a  special  train  loadtd  with  pampas  plumes 
to  Chicago.  This,  as  special  train  service,  will 
be  quite  as  notable  in  its  way  as  the  big  train- 
load  of  walnuts  which  was  dispatched  over  the 
road  last  week.  In  walnuts  and  pampas 
plumes,  Anaheim  keeps  right  along  at  the  head 
of  the  procession. 

The  Peanut  Ci:op. — Santa  Ana  Blade:  Im- 
mediately following  the  walnut  crop,  which  is 
being  shipped  now,  will  be  the  peanut  crop  of 
the  valley.  A  talk  with  some  of  the  large 
raisers  reveals  the  fact  that  the  crop  will  be 
about  a  two-thirds  yield,  of  superior  quality. 
One  great  advantage  of  the  Santa  Ana  valley  is 
that  the  products  are  so  diversified  that  one 
crop  follows  another,  yielding  a  constant  rev- 
enue to  the  producers. 

Sacramento. 

Sugar-Cane  Experiments  on  Swamp-Lands. 
Sacramento  Bee:  During  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  Congressman  Carainetti  had  inserted 
in  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1893,  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for 
the  purpose  of  making,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
secretary  of  Agriculture,  experiments  in  the 
planting  of  sugarcane,  and  the  production  of 
sugar  therefrom,  on  the  reclaimed  swamp-lands 
of  either  the  Sa  'ramento  or  San  Joaquin  val 
leys.  Similar  experiments  in  Florida  have 
been  followeil  with  remarkable  success  in  both 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  production.  In 
regard  to  the  matter,  Mr.  Caminetti  received 
last  evening  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture a  letter  inclosing  the  following,  addressed 
to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture: "  By  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress 
making  appropriations  for  the  investigations  of 
sugar-producing  plants  bv  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  em- 
powered, at  his  discretion,  to  make  investiga- 
tion of  the  swamp-lands  of  California  with  re- 
spect to  their  fitness  for  the  production  of  sugar- 
cane. I  should  like  especially  to  get  a  state- 
ment from  you  in  regard  to  the  extent  and 
character  of  such  lands,  especially  those  lying 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where  the 
climate  would  probably  be  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  sugarcane.  I  should  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive from  you  any  information  which  yon 
may  have  convenientlv  at  hand  on  this  sub- 
ject, together  with  such  s'lg^estions  as  you  may 
see  fit  to  make  on  the  subject."  Mr.  Caminetti 
believes  that  the  success  of  the  Florida  experi- 
ments offers  our  people  encouragement,  as  it 
tends  to  demonstrate  that  success  awnits  the 
cultivation  of  cjne  sugar  in  California.  ''The 
beet-root  sugar  industry,"  savs  Mr.  Camine'ti, 
"  is  an  established  fact  with  us  already,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  experi- 
ment to  be  inaugurated  will  fare  equally  well. 
The  success  of  the  proposed  experiment  will  in- 
troduce a  new  branch  of  agriculture  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  yielding  a  ready  revenue  and  adding 
to  the  locality  suited  to  its  cultivation  by  the 
establishment  of  fixtures,  giving  employment  to 
many  people." 

San  Bernardino. 

A  Raisin-Growers'  Corporation. — Riverside 
Press  and  Horticulturist:  The  El  Cajon  raisin- 
growers  have  organized  a  company  to  be  called 
the  El  Cajon  Fruit  and  Raisin  Company.  It  is 
to  be  a  stock  company  with  a  capital  equal  to 
$100  per  acre  for  all  vineyards  represented.  The 
San  Diego  banks  have  offered  to  advance  three 
cents  per  pound  on  all  raisins  after  they  are  put 
in  marketable  form,  on  30,  60  or  90  days'  time, 
giving  the  grower  the  control  of  the  price  at 
which  the  raisins  should  be  sold  during  the  life 
of  the  loan.  Fifty-five  carloads  have  already 
been  shipped  from  the  valley. 

San  DIeso. 

Otay  Wants  Water  and  Go  d  Roads. — Cor. 
Julian  Sentinel:  As  one  drives  over  the  beauti- 
ful valleys  and  mesas  he  is  amazed  at  the  rapid 
progress  of  development  on  all  sides;  every- 
where are  evidences  of  thrift  and  intelligent  ef- 
forts in  home-building.  The  lemon  and  orange 
take  the  lead  of  all  fruits  in  thii  locality.  This 
section  only  requires  two  things  to  make  it 
blossom  into  a  second  paradise — water  and  good 
roads.  Of  the  former  much  is  being  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  of  wells.  On  all  sides  we 
find  windmills  running  and  engines  pumping. 
This  locality,  like  many  others,  has  taken  its 
lirst  lesson  in  the  '■  Wright  Irrigation  Chart," 
and  has  graduated — at  tbe  expease  of  six  or 
seven  thousand  dollars.  They  have  had  enough 
of  "  irrigation  that  don't  irrigate,"  and  the 
most  desirable  thing  that  could  happen  to  them 
at  the  present  would  be  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
organize, and  then  procure  water  in  their  own 
way.  As  for  roads,  there  is  not  such  a  thing  in 
the  valley.  There  is  a  line,  or  mauy  lines,  of 
travel,  designated  only  by  dust  that  penetrates 


like  quicksilver,  and  ruts  too  deep  to  be  called 
chuck-holes.  These  lines  of  travel  produce 
clo'ids  of  profanity  and  anst  that  hang  over  the 
valley  like  a  pall,  and  if  the  board  of  supervis- 
ors will  be  held  accountable  in  the  great  judg- 
ment day,  we  truly  pity  them. 

Large  Watermelon. — Escondido  Advocate: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  L.  Henderson,  of  Chula  Vista, 
furnished  the  chamber  with  a  1131-ponnQ 
watermelon  last  week,  and  Messrs.  Henderson 
and  Stuart  promised  Manager  Youug  several 
more  about  as  large,  which  he  will  try  to  keep 
for  the  World's  Fair. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Clean  Trees.— Santa  Maria  Times:  The  tree 
season  is  again  at  hand,  and  the  tree-man  is 
plentiful.  Get  clean  trees  at  all  hazards;  they 
are  the  first  essential  to  success.  Infested  trees 
mean  a  failure  of  your  orchard.  Do  not  buy 
trees  of  a  stranger  or  an  unknown  nursery.  Do 
not  trust  the  destiny  of  your  orchard  to  nur- 
serymen. Learn  to  inspect  trees  yourself,  and 
insist  on  having  a  commissioner's  certificate  be- 
fore receiving  any  trees.  If  you  know  or  hear 
of  infested  nursery  stock  coming  into  your 
neighborhood,  report  it. 

Santa  Cruz. 
Hop  Culture  in  Pajaro  Valley.— Cor.  Sac- 
ramento News:  They  work  the  hopyards  dif- 
ferently here  than  elsewhere,  the  ground  being 
so  rich  and  full  of  moisture  that  summer- 
pruning  is  necessary.  Instead  of  cutting  off  the 
runners  above  ground,  they  d  g  away  the  earth 
and  cut  off  the  surplus  as  they  do  when  prun- 
ing ordinarily.  This  is  expensive,  but  must  be 
done.  Short  stakes  are  used  altogether.  Trel- 
lises were  experimented  with  this  season,  but 
were  not  a  success.  A  ton  to  tbe  acre  is  easily 
obtained  by  staking,  and  a  crop  is  always  as- 
sured. All  of  the  yards  have  hopper  kilns  and 
Sacramento  presses.  The  Pajaro  hopgrowers 
are  progressive,  and  have  grown  wealthy  in  the 
business,  as  the  county  records  will  show.  You 
could  not  bond  an  acre  here  for  less  than  $500. 
Shasta. 

Aloha  Fruit  Farm. — Anderson  Newt:  This 
farm  consists  of  525  acres,  some  300  or  more  be- 
ing cultivated,  under  the  able  management  of 
U.  G.  Hawkins.  There  is  an  orchard  of  175 
acres  set  out  of  peach,  pear  and  aprxot  trees. 
The  trees  on  100  acres  are  one  and  a  half  years 
old,  the  other  75  acres  being  planted  last  winter. 
The  orchard  is  highly  cultivated — not  a  weed 
to  be  seen.  The  trees  all  look  fine,  and  the 
growth  they  have  made  this  year  is  surprising. 
The  soil  is  of  a  rich,  sandy  character,  and  never 
bakes  and  gels  hard,  and  will  grow  anything 
thit  is  planted  in  it.  Fifteen  acres  of  Egyptian 
corn  was  planted  this  year  which,  we  were  told, 
yielded  two  tons  per  acre.  This  of  itself  is  quite 
an  item.  Lan  e  yellow  pumpkins,  squashes 
and  huge  watermelons  lay  scattered  all  over  the 
ground,  which  served  to  carry  out  the  richness 
of  the  soil.  This  is  one  of  the  model  orchards 
of  Shasta  county,  and  shows  what  industry  and 
propfr  cultivation  will  do.  There  are  many 
fine  orchards  in  this  section,  among  them  be- 
ing the  Ludwick  Fruit  Farm,  Harry  D  >dson, 
W.  Bernard,  Mr.  Alexander,  D.  Hill,  Shasta 
Fruit  Co.  and  several  others,  which  we  propose 
to  give  due  notice.  Happy  valley  has  also 
quite  a  number.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  Shasta  county,  in  a  few  yeara,  will  be  one 
of  the  best  fruit-producing  counties  in  the 
State,  and  Anderson  the  shipping-point  for  the 
same. 

Sutter. 

Wheat  at  Live  Oaks. —  Cor.  Yuba  City 
Farmer:  The  last  of  the  wheat  crop  has  been 
stored.  The  Farmers'  Union  in  this  place  has 
50no  tons  and  the  Live  Oak  Warehouse  Co. 
3000  tons. 

Tehama, 

Oranoe  and  Vine. — Corning  Observer:  The 
orange  trees  in  bearing  about  town  look  well 
with  their  large  green  fruit.  The  young  trees 
in  A.  B.  Aiiken's  tract  have  grown  well  this 
summer,  and  his  olive  trees  could  not  look  bet- 
ter or  grow  more  thrifty.  Next  summer  will 
S'e  a  wonderful  transformation  in  this  town 
and  the  neighborhood.  All  the  young  vine- 
yards and  orchards  will  be  bearing  luscious 
fruit,  and  hundreds  more  of  acres  will  be 
planted. 

Tulare. 

A  Three  Rivers  Cornfield. —  Cor.  Visalia 
Times:  Ira  Blossom  has  the  boss  cornfield. 
The  stocks  are  about  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  20  feet  high.  The  ears  are  large  and  bang 
high.  A  sample  of  big  corn,  fruit,  etc.,  from 
the  hills  should  be  sent  to  the  World's  Fair. 

Good  Hoo  Feed. —  Times:  A  farmer  of  this 
county,  in  speaking  of  the  preseut  bad  weather 
for  drying  grapes,  said  that  raisin  grapes  are 
splendid  feed  for  hogs;  that  when  it  is  found 
tuat  a  field  of  raisin  grapes  cannot  be  cured,  it 
is  not  a  bad  idea  to  get  a  bunch  of  pork  hogs 
and  let  them  pick  the  grapes.  The  sugar  in 
raisin  grapes  makes  hogs  fatten  rapidly,  and 
the  meat  thus  produced  is  the  very  best.  The 
:entleman  also  said  that  half-dried  grapes  are 
langerous  to  feed  to  hogs  and  often  killed 
them.  If  rains  come  now  there  are  many  fields 
of  raisins  in  the  county  that  can  be  harvested 
by  hogs  and  thus  produce  a  revenue  to  the 
owners. 

Cleaning  Mill  Creek  for  Irbiqation.— Visa- 
lia Delta:  Twenty-five  men  from  Goshen  are 
engaged  in  cleaning  out  the  debris  in  Mill 
creek  above  town,  which  has  accumulated 
since  the  year  1862.  Work  was  commenced 
four  miles  above,  and  the  workmen  are  now 
within  one  mile  o'  the  city.  The  farmers  in 
the  Goshen  country  want  all  the  water  they 
can  obtain  this  winter  for  irrigation  purposes. 

A  Pear  Tree  Curiosity.— Lemoore  Leader: 
We  have  been  shown  several  pear  trees  this 
s^a-son  that  are  curiosities  in  their  way.  On 
the  same  tree  may  be  found  full  grown  fruit, 
half  grown  or  second  crop,  and  blossoms  for  a 
third  crop.  One  of  these  trees  sunds  in  the 
grounds  back  of  the  Sweetland  residence. 
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THE  WONDER 


COMBINATION 
SPRAY  PUMP. 


$6.00,  Express  Charges 
Prepaid. 


The  above  cub  shows  the  manner  of  attaching  the 
"  Wonder"  Combination  Pump  to  the  barrel. 


REMEMBER:  That  in  buying  our  Spraying 
Outfit  you  get  Three  Complete  Brass  Machines  in- 
stead of  One.  The  advantages  are  apparent,  as  in 
case  you  do  not  wish  to  use  the  Pump  (or  spraying 
or  other  purposes,  Pump  part  can  be  instantly  de- 
tached and  Agricultural  Syringe  Attachment  put  in 
place.  It  then  becomes  an  Agricultural  Syringe  or 
Potato- Bug  Exterminator,  with  which  a  man  or  boy 
can  spray  six  to  ten  acres  of  potatoes  a  day.  There 
is  no  other  machine  that  will  do  the  work  so  thor- 
oughly. The  f'ir/^rinar)' A'flzz/iic  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition, as  you  always  have  it  at  hand,  and  it  may 
many  times  be  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  a  val- 
uable animal. 

REMEMBER:  That  each  of  our  Pumps  is  fitted 
with  Two  of  Lewis's  Patent  Graduating  Spray  Nozm 
iles  (one  the  ordinary  nozzle,  and  the  other  very 
fine),  for  spraying  grape  vines,  etc.,  by  which  you 
can  change  instantly,  while  pumping,  from  a  solid 
stream  to  a  fine  or  coarse  spray.  It  is  impossible 
to  clog  nozzles. 

REMEMBER:  That  these  other  Outfits,  after 
the  spraying  season  is  over,  are  worthless  for  the 
balanceof  the  year,  while  ours  can  be  used  for  a 
hundred  and  one  other  purposes,  such  as  washing 
wagons  and  windows,  sprinkling  your  lawn,  white- 
washing your  hen-house,  etc.,  etc.,  and,  as  your 
Pump  can  be  instantly  taken  apart,  every  part  of  it 
can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  in  a  few  minutes. 

REMEMBER:  That  we  will  gladly  put  up  our 
Pump  in  competition  with  any  other  Spraying  Out- 
fit costing  S>2.oo  or  $14.00,  and  guarantee  it  to 
do  fully  as  satisfactory  work,  etc. 

Give  the  Name  of  Your  Town, 
County  and  State  When 
Ordering. 


Liberal  Discounts  to  Large  Buyers 
and  Canvassers. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO. 


GLIDDEN 


BUY  THE  GENUINE 
STEEL 


BARBED 


WIRE. 


MANUPAOTURED  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  M'F'G  CO.. 


8AN  FBANOISCO: 

8  tSa  XO  I»l»xo  Stroot. 


SACRAMENTO. 

205   cfc  20*7  O"  JStr-oot. 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ITancy  Hanks 

Record  S:Oi. 

Trotted  the  fastest  mile  on  record  when  liitched  to  a  Sulky 
with  Ball  Bearing,  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels. 

WE  CAN  FUltNISH  YOU  WITH  A 

NO.  205  NANCY  HANKS  ISULKY 

Will  Pneomitic  Tired  Ball  Bearing: Wleels, 

For  SSSO.OO. 

This  price  includes  the  Regular  Sulky  Wheels  as  well, 
and  either  style  may  be  used    We  solicit  your  order. 

Remember,  we  give  you  the  Regular  Wheels  in  addition 
to  the  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels.  So  you  have  two  sets  of 
wheels  with  each  Sulky. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

421-427  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Chopper 

-•S-TINNED,-**  ■> 

The  Best  in  the  World, 

For  Sale  by  the 

Hardware  Trade. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Enterprise  ^'fg  Co., 

Third  &  Uanphin  Sts.,  flO 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^V'No 


FOR  CHOPPING 

Sausage  Meat,  Mince 
Meat,  Scrapple,  Suet, 
Hamburgf  Steak  for 
Dyspeptics,  Peppers, 
Hog's  -  Head  Cheese, 
Chicken  Salad,  Hash, 
Chicken  Croquettes, 
Codfish,  Scrap  Meat 
for  Poultry,  1/obsters, 
Tripe,  Clams,  Corn  for 
Fritters,  Stale  Bread 
for  Bread  Crumbs, 
Cocoanut,  Cabbage, 
Horse  Radish,  Vanilla 
Beans,  &c.  Also  for 
making  Beef  Tea  for 
.  Invalids,  Pulverizing 

V\m\     Crackers,  Mashing 
V       Potatoes,  &c. 


lli 


P 


Is  the  BEST  In  the  Market  for  all  alluvial  soils  and  Is  also  the  Cheapest. 
fK  TiT.  8XZX3IS. 

We  make  Iron  Frame  Gangs,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Disc  Harrows, 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbariows,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  various  shops  are  well  equipped  and  wa  do  all  kinds  of  jobbing  in  Planing  and  Woodworking,  Blacksmith- 
Ing,  Foundry  and  Machine  Work. 

A  leading  Item  of  our  numerous  manufactures  is  the  Celebrated  Harvester,  the  "  HARVEST  PRINCE." 
Thoroughly  tested  this  season  and  proven  without  a  peer  in  its  Hoe.  Two  flrst  prizes  at  the  fairs  ot  1892  (whereve 
exhibited).    We  also  make  the  htookton  Chief  Header,  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any, 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO., 

370  MAIN   STRBBT.  STOCKTON. 


HAHirFACTORBRS  OF 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   ISO  BBALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO.  OAL. 
Iron  cut,  panchedand  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  tor 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
sizes  o(  Pipes  with  s  composition  of  Goal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


NOERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FHAN0I80  0,  OAL. 
Incorporated  April,  18T1. 


Jiathorlzed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  KeserTe  Fand  800,000 
OlTldenda  paid  to  Stookholders„.  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

i.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

&LBEBT  MONTPELLIEE  ;. Cashier  and  Manager 

fRANK  MoMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
conntry  produce  a  speoialty. 

Jannarv  1. 1862  K.  U0KTP1CLLIER,  Uanager. 


THE  ORIENTALGAS  ENGINE 

IS  THE  BEST,  because 
it  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  in 
space.  It  can  be  run 
w.th  natural  or  msau- 
lacturt  d  gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  ot  20  to  25 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
we  I  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  leesenlng 
the  risk  ot  explosions. 
No  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  s  klary  needed  to 
operate  it. 

S^nd  (ur  circulars  and 
prices  it  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 

Tte  Orieiitil  Lan5cli  is  PerfectioB. 

Inventor  and  Mannfactarer, 
105  BF.ALF.  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


New  Books  for  Borticaltorists. 

A  New  Book  on  Propagration  of  Plants.— 

"THE  NURSERY  BOOK,"  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Editor 
oi  The  American  (iardrn.Yi^i  been  prepared  with  the 
utmoi  t  paiLis.  The  book  is  absi  I'ltely  devoid  of  theory 
and  specul  tion.  Ir  haa  nothing  to  do  with  plant  physi- 
ology, nor  with  any  abs^trusa  nasons  of  plant  growth. 
It  simply  tells  plainly  and  briefly  what  every  one  who 
SKWS  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting,  sets  a  graft,  or  crosses  a 
flower  wants  to  know.  It  is  entirely  new  and  original  in 
method  and  matter  1  he  cutn  nuiuber  almost  100,  and 
are  made  tspeci  iily  for  it,  direct  fiom  nature.  The  book 
trtats  ot  all  ki'ids  o(  cultivate  i  pUnts,  fruits,  vegetables, 
greenhouse  ulants.  hardy  heibs,  oruameutal  tiOcs  and 
shriibs,  and  fc/reet  trees.  A  "nursery  list"  is  tli ;  great 
feature  "f  thi)  book.  Ir  is  an  alijh:ihetical  list  of  over 
2000  plants,  with  a  short  statem  nt  with  each,  telling 
whiih  of  the  operiitions  deticribed  in  the  first  five 
chapters  are  employed  in  proprigaiing  them.  About  300 
1  ages,  16mo.    Price, in  library  style,  cloth,  wide  margins, 

$  1 ;  pocket  style,  paper,  i  arrow  margins  fiO  cts. 

Ttie  New  Potato  Cnltnre,  by  Elbert  S.  Carman. 
Editor  of  the  Rural  Hew  Torker.  For  the  past  16  years 
the  author  has  srivcn  a  [art  of  his  tim?  to  potato  experl- 
mentation,  in  the  botes  that  he  might  throw  some 
additional  ight  upon  the  various  que  tions  Involved  in 
the  central  prohl  m,  "  How  to  increase  '  he  yield  without 
proportionately  increasing  the  cost  of  production  "  The 
object  of  Mr.  Carman's  book  is  to  (.bow  all  who  raise 
potatoes,  whether  f  >i  homo  u  e  solely  or  for  murket  as 
well,  that  the  yield  may  be  incre,ised  three-fold  without 
a  corresponding  increase  In  the  cost;  to  show  that  the 
little  garden  pa'ch,  of  a  fortieth  of  an  acre  perhaps,  may 
just  as  w  11  yield  ten  bushels  as  three  bushels;  to  induce 
faimers  and  gardeners  to  experiment  with  fertilizers, 
not  only  as  to  kind,  that  is  to  say,  the  conktituents  and 
their  most  effective  proportions,  but  as  to  the  most 
economical  quantity  to  use.  Price,  cloth,  75  cts. ; 
paper  40  cts. 

Address  DEWEY  POBLISBING  CO., 
220  Market  Street,       San  Francisco,  Csl. 
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ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN, 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  Dis- 
eases FOSITIVKLT  CURBD,  In 

from  30  to  60  days,  WITH- 

I  OUT  OPKRATION  OS  DKTIN- 
'      TIOM  FROM  BUSINKSa.  AlsO 

BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  Strictues 
AND  Urikary  Teodbi.ks  CURKD.  No  charge  unless  cure 
Is  effected.  Consultation  tree.  Call  or  address  for  pam* 
phlot.  DRS.  PORTtRFlELD  &  LOSEY,  838  Market  St 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JAMES  M.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Public. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW. 

No.  580  California  Street, 
Teloi-hone  Nn  1749  SAN  FRANOISOO.  0>  L 
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A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Garey 
ivlng  the  results  of  long  exi  erl- 
enoe  in  Southern  California.  IM 
pages,  cloth  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduced  price  of  76  cts.  per  copy, 
DEWEY  PUB.CO„220Markct,8.F'. 
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Accumulated  Wealth  a  Dangerous 
Element. 

History  and  experience  has  fully  shown 
that  private  riches  and  combinations  of 
wealthy  men  constitute  the  most  oppressive 
and  dangerous  element  in  human  society. 
Efforts  to  accumulate  a  reasonable  compe- 
tence are  praiseworthy,  and  legislation 
which  renders  such  accumulation  possible 
is  right  and  just;  but  when  laws  are  enacted 
or  a  condition  of  things  is  permitted  to  ex- 
ist whereby  the  accumulation  of  such  colos- 
sal fortunes  as  are  now  met  with  in  most  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Union,  are  made  pos- 
sible, there  is  certainly  something  wrong. 
The  power  which  vast  riches  gives  is  sure 
to  engender,  in  almost  anv  person  so  favored, 
an  undue  degree  of  selfishness  and  ambi- 
tion, dangerous  alike  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
Doubly  dangerous  is  it  when  such  accumu- 
lations are  so  numerous  as  to  admit  of  com- 
binations, whereby  legislation  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  use  of  money,  or  the  InQu- 
ence  which  money  inspires. 

What  does  history  teach  us  in  this  direc- 
tion ? 

When  Egypt  went  down  it  is  claimed 
that  97  per  cent  of  her  wealth  was  concen- 
trated in  about  3  per  cent  of  her  population. 

It  was  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  a 
few  hands  that  was  the  chief  instrument  in 
bringing  about  the  fall  of  Persia  and  Baby- 
lon. 

When  Rome  succumbed  to  the  barbarian 
hordes  of  northern  Europe,  less  than  2000 
individuals  owned  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
her  entire  wealth. 

Greece,  with  more  tenacity  of  endurance, 
held  her  power  intact  until  over  95  per 
cent  of  her  riches  wan  absorbed  by  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  hef  population,  and  then  she 
too  submitted  to  the  inevitable  fate  of  mis- 
directed wealth. 

Patrick  Henry  once  said: — "  We  can 
only  judge  the  future  by  the  past."  We 
have  seen  the  past  of  other  nations.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  present  and  future 
of  our  own  country. 

In  1850  capitalists  owned  37  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  wealth.  In  1870  they  owned 
63  per  cent — a  proportionate  gain  of  26  per 
cent  in  20  years. 

Again,  statistics  show  that  at  the  present 
time  31,000  of  our  citizens  own  fully  one- 
half  of  all  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
country — and  that  too  without  including 
any  capitalist  who  is  worth  less  $500,000. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  wealth  pro- 
ducers of  the  country,  combined,  do  not 
own  much,  if  any,  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  wealth  which  they  have  created. 

For  the  past  25  years  the  accumulation 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  capitalists  in 
this  country  has  been  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. Ex-Senator  Ingalls  recently  made  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  in  which  he  gave  some 
remarkable  statistics  which  have  never 
been  contradicted.  He  stated  that  there 
were  200  people  in  this  country  who  were 
worth  over  20  millions  each;  400  others 
who  passed  for  10  to  20  millions  each;  and 
1000,  each  of  whom  could  count  from  5  to  10 
millions. 

The  most  alarming  feature  of  this  prop- 
erty drift  is  the  fact  shown  that  nearly  all 
the  current  accumulation  of  our  national 
wealth  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  capital- 
ists. According  to  the  census  of  1890,  the 
increase  of  wealth  from  1880  to  1890  was 
22  millions  of  dollars.  The  census  also 
shows  that  nearly  all  of  this  increase  has 
gone  into  the  hands  of  capitalists,  and  that 
the  property  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  arti- 
sans and  the  laboring  classes  generally 
differs  but  very  little  from  the  report  of 
1880.  It  thus  appears  that  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  following  in  the  steps  of 
the  nations  which  have  been  driven  into 
obscurity  mainly  through  undue  accumula- 
tion in  a  few  hands.  Similar  but  less  dis- 
astrous results  have  also  been  witnessed  in 
more  modern  times.  We  might  instance 
the  Watt  Tyler  insurrection  in  England  in 
1381,  in  which  the  working  people  secured 
important  concessions,  but  only  after  much 
anarchy  and  bloodshed.  France,  even  in 
the  present  century,  has  glassed  through 
similar  scenes. 

NO  CAUSE   FOR  ALABM  jy  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Whatever  the  history  of  the  past  reveals, 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  repetiton  in  the 
United  States  of  the  excesses  and  bloodshed 
of  former  times.  There  are  some,  it  is  true, 
demagogues  in  spirit,  who  prophecy  an 
early  enactment  in  this  country  of  scenes 
similar  to  those  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made.  But  such  people  forget  that  times 
and  methods  have  greatly  changed  during 
the  present  century.   They,  moreover,  mis- 


take and  miscalculate  the  conservative 
power  and  influence  of  the  present 

GREAT  farmers'  MOVEMENT. 

There  are  no  demagogues  on  the  farm. 
Such  people  are  found  only  in  crowded 
cities,  and  among  those  who  run  political 
machines  for  personal  benefit  and  not  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  In  this  farmers' 
movement  the  Grange  is  the  leading  and 
controlling  factor.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  this  organization,  some  25  years 
ago,  the  farmers  within  and  without  the 
Grange  have  been  learning  many  valuable 
lessons  of  business  and  policy.  They  have 
learned  also  much  in  regard  to  husbandry. 
The  Grange  has  been  a  great  school  into 
which  demagogism  has  never  found  en- 
trance. This  movement  is  essentially  edu- 
cational— in  business,  in  politics  and  from 
a  social  point  of  view  as  well.  Among 
other  things,  the  farmers  have  obtained  a 
very  good  idea  of  their  power  and  how  to 
use  it,  in  a  conservative  way.  They  have 
learned  that  in  numbers  they  can  rule  the 
nation — with  such  power  comes,  naturally, 
conservatism.  They  have  already  won 
many  victories  in  counties,  States  and  also 
in  our  national  halls  of  legislation. 

Among  other  things,  they  have  learned 
that  the  great  rural  population  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  laboring  people  in  gen- 
eral, have  been  made  to  bear  an  undue 
share  of  the  burdens  of  society;  but  they 
propose  to  keep  their  heads  cool,  and  to  go 
about  a  better  adjustment  of  things  politi- 
cal in  a  quiet  and  strictly  conservative  man- 
ner. There  is  no  "jingo"  in  the  Grange  or 
among  farmers  generally. 

The  inherent  good  sense  of  the  American 
farmer  will  guide  him  aright  in  the  selec- 
tion of  leaders  and  measures.  With  him 
the  petty  issues  of  the  professed  politicians 
have  little  significance.  In  carrying  out 
his  reforms,  no  man's  rights  will  be  invaded. 
The  silent  ballot  will  take  the  place  of  the 
deadly  bullet.  He  is  now  looking  around 
for  the  best  methods  of  reform,  by  which 
the  people  may  come  in  possession  of  their 
rights,  which  have  been  invaded  by  politi- 
cal demagogues  and  overgrown  monopolists. 
He  is  seeking  for  the  best  methods  of  doing 
away  with  the  giant  monopolies  of  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  telephones,  express  ser- 
vices and  all  trust  combinations.  He  has 
also  entered  his  solemn  protest  against 
bossism,  corruption  at  the  ballot-box  and  in 
our  legislative  halls,  and  against  all  class 
legislation.  Knowing  well  his  power,  he 
can  afford  and  is  willing  to  bide  his  time 
and  move  upon  his  enemies  by  gradual  ap- 
proaches— such  as  will  not  breed  popular 
clamor  or  seriously  disturb  the  present 
foundations  of  society.  He  has  already 
issued  his  protest  against  the  present  meth- 
ods of  centralization,  and  his  determination 
to  restore  a  proper  and  healthy  industrial 
equilibrium.  In  this  last  he  joins  hands 
with  the  artisan,  protesting,  however, 
against  all  violence,  and  pointing  out  the 
way  to  victory  through  the  ballot-box  and 
a  strict  regard  for  the  rights  of  property 
and  property-owners.  The  teachings  of  the 
Grange  to  itself  and  to  all  outside  industries 
are  to  be  cauiious  and  wise  in  demands,  to 
the  end  that  victory  shall  be  sure  and  with- 
out material  disturbance  to  the  industries 
and  general  conservation  of  society. 


The  '  Kid"  Grange. 

With  an  expression  of  profound  disgust, 
a  fellow  patron  told  us  the  other  day:  "  We 
have  nothing  but  a  kid  Grange  any  more. 
I  have  not  been  there  much  this  summer." 

It  seems  that  some  one  had  the  tact  to 
see  that  the  way  to  revive  Grange  interest 
in  that  community  was  to  enlist  the  young 
people  and  then  make  it  lively  enough  to 
attract  them.  Of  course,  those  who  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  young  people  were 
able  to  influence  votes,  and  horrible  to  be 
said,  a  lady  was  elected  Worthy  Master. 
Perhaps  our  friend  had  only  thought  of  it 
as  a  misfortune  that  the  judgment  and 
wishes  of  older  members  should  be  over- 
ruled by  those  upon  whom  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  as  children. 

We  hope  our  friend  and  those  of  similar 
mind  will  take  a  sober  second  thought, 
which  will  show  them  that  we  must  depend 
upon  the  young  for  the  future;  that  the 
teachings  of  the  Grange  are  calculated  to 
develop  the  highest  standard  of  citizenship; 
that  their  presence  and  a  regard  for  their 
welfare  should  impose  upon  every  patron  a 
double  obligation  of  loyalty  to  the  Order, 
both  for  the  good  it  may  do  directly  and 
for  the  sake  of  its  influence  in  the  training 
of  those  upon  whom  the  future  of  the  cause 
depends.  By  all  means  be  the  more  faithful 
in  the  kid  Granges,  and  be  sure  that  every 
session  has  something  to  instruct  and  some- 
thing to  entertain  them.  We  have  no  other 
way  to  live  over  again  the  happy  days  of 


youth  save  in  sharing  the  pleasures  of  our 
children. 

EDUCATION  ON   THB  FARM. 

The  idea  prevails  that  education  is  wasted 
on  the  farm.  This  proceeds  from  the  idea 
that  agriculture  is  a  routine  business  de- 
pending principally  upon  the  muscle.  So 
soon  as  the  farmer  begins  to  study  how  to 
improve  uiethnda  or  results  he  fiuds  use  for 
mental  training,  and  there  is  very  little  use 
for  the  farmer  who  never  tries  to  improve. 
The  more  education  the  better  for  the  farm- 
er, his  family  and  the  community. 

The  model  farmer  loves  nature  well 
enough  to  search  for  her  secrets.  He  loves 
profit  well  enough  to  study  the  laws  of 
trade.  He  loves  his  fellowman  well  enough 
to  live  for  the  good  of  community. 

Get  mi)re  Grange  in  yciur  members  and 
you  will  gel  more  members  in  your  Grange. 
This  was  a  leading  thought  impressed  by 
Overseer  Roache  in  his  Grange  canvass  of 
1891  at  Tulare.  It  is  one  that  will  bear  fre- 
quent repetition.  If  your  Grange  is  dull, 
remember  that  an  ancient  city  was  kept 
very  clean  when  every  person  swept  in  front 
of  his  own  door,  and  ask  yourself  what  you 
are  there  for.  Do  you  come  to  be  enter- 
tained? Probably  others  do  the  same. 
Have  something  prepared  to  entertain  them. 
Do  you  come  to  learn  ?  Keep  a  note  book 
in  your  pocket  every  day  in  the  week  and 
when  you  see  or  hear  or  think  of  anything 
likely  to  interest  others,  note  it  down. 
Present  it  as  clearly  as  you  can  at  the 
Grange,  and  others  will  follow  your  ex- 
ample, and  there  will  be  something  learned 
at  the  Grange. 

People  will  not  come  many  times  unless 
they  feel  that  have  been  paid  for  coming. 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of  those  who  canno' 
talk,  and  instead  of  going  into  the  Grange, 
have  been  sitting  on  a  nail  keg  in  front  of 
the  store,  talking  pretty  good,  hard  sense 
to  three  or  four  men  of  your  kind  who  are 
waiting  to  go  home,  until  the  women  folks 
come  out  of  the  Grange. 

If  you  cannot  talk  without  your  nail  keg 
take  it  up  to  the  Grange.  At  least  manage 
some  way  to  break  yourself  of  the  idea  that 
you  cannot  talk  to  people  sitting  quietly  in 
a  room,  where  ihey  came  on  purpose  to  hear, 
as  well  as  to  a  chance  group  in  front  of  a 
store. 

The  master,  lecturer  and  every  other 
Grange  worker  should  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  make  it  so  easy  to  talk  in  the 
Grange  that  they  will  draw  out  the  last  idea 
that  lies  hidden  away  in  the  northeast  cor- 
of  the  mnst  bashful  brain  in  the  house,  be- 
fore they  are  done  with  a  subject.  Send 
every  member  home  with  the  feeling  that 
"we  have  had  a  good  Grange"  and  you  are 
on  the  high  road  to  prosperity.  Let  mem- 
bers begin  to  say,  "they  ought  to  do  this" 
or  "they  had  no  business  to  do  that."  So 
soon  as  the  interests  of  an  organization  fail 
to  appeal  personally  to  its  members  and 
they  shuffle  the  responsibility  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  few,  it  begins  to  row 
against  the  tide. 

DISCUSS   FARM  SUBJECTS. 

When  you  invite  some  member  of  a 
neighboring  Grange  to  address  you,  it 
would  be  quite  as  well  for  him  to  present 
some  important  question  in  agriculture  to 
be  followed  by  general  discussion  as  to 
speak  as  usual  upon  "  The  Good  of  the 
Order." 


The  Secretary's  Colamn. 

B7  A.  T.  Diiwiv,  Secretary  State  OraoK*  of  CalitornU. 

Thb  Farmers'  Friend,  Peon.,  makes  the  follow- 
ing bits: 

"  Od  election  day  the  fellow  who  can't  write  and 
the  one  who  can  will  be  on  a  perfect  equality.  Each 
will  have  to  make  his  mark. 

"Isn't  it  funny  that  those  who  have  the  least  at 
stake  in  the  result  of  the  election  are  the  most  con- 
cerned and  make  the  most  noise. 

"  The  duty  of  every  American  voter  is  to  weigh 
all  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  various  proposi- 
tions, and  then  vote  as  the  Ijest  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple demand.  Charge  and  countercharge  of  corrup- 
tion and  gross  personalities  should  not  be  allowed 
to  influence  a  single  vote.  On  facts,  not  what 
passes  for  facts,  should  your  decision  be  based." 

The  above,  from  the  Farmers  friend  of  Penn- 
sylvania, also  portrays  the  true  situation  in  Califor- 
nia. If  the  farmers,  industrial  and  other  well- 
meaning  people  do  not  unitedly  act  upon  such 
truth,  how  can  we  expect  to  have  anght  else  than 
the  difgraceful  scenes  repeated  in  our  coming  leg- 
islature that  have  characterized  the  list  (Republican) 
and  the  previous  (Democratic)  legislatures.  Bosses 
and  boodlers  have  run  rampant  in  California,  and 
our  legislatures  have  become  not  only  a  disgrace  to 
the  memtiers  thereof,  but  to  the  whole  Stale. 

It  is  hoped  that  Patrons,  farmers  and  industrial- 
ists will  this  year  "  vote  as  they  think,"  and  for  no 
man  for  office  who  is  not  in  favor  of  the  resolutions 
repeatedly  adopted  by  the  State  Grange,  viz. :  That 
U.  S.  Senators  be  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people;  that  an  Enabling  Act  be  passed  by  the 
legislature  for  the  organization  of  Farmers'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Companies;  that  the  payment  of  de- 
linquent taxes  from  individuals  and  corporations  be 
enforced,  no  matter  how  wealthy  and  powerful  they 
may  be;  that  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  Union  Pacific  railroad  bonds  be  not  ex- 
tended. 


Let  every  voter  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  bring.  | 
ing  about  the  reforms  that  are  so  wdl  known  to  be 
needed  in  our  State  government  and  legislative  de- 
partments. 

The  present  presidential  campaign  has  been  ' 
singularly  free  (rom  exctement,  anri,  so  far  as  ob- 
servation goes,  free  from  attempts  to  corrupt  voters. 
This  must  be  highly  gratifying  lo  every  patriotic 
cil'zen.  But  the  elimination  of  these  elements,  so 
common  in  biltles  lor  the  ascendency,  from  the 
present  comest.  should  not  be  regarded  as  ind  ca- 
live  gf  a  lack  of  earnestness  on  ih;  part  of  active 
party  workers.  Indeed,  this  apparent  apathy  is 
ominous,  foreboding  disaster  where  disaster  is  least 
anticipated,  and  where  it  will  be  most  hurtful  to  the 
farmers  ol  the  Stale.  From  rostrum  and  press 
come  appeals  to  the  voters  to  sacrifice  everything 
for  the  success  of  a  favorite  pres  deniial  candidate. 
Djn't  do  It,  because,  if  you  dj,  you  will  realize, 
when  too  late,  that  you  have  been  duped.  We  do 
not  wish  to  detract  one  iota  from  the  importance  of 
the  presidential  election,  but  we  do  want  you  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  President  is  merely  an  execu- 
tive officer,  who.  in  the  language  ol  the  Federal 
Constitution,  "  Shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
fa'thfuUy  (xecuted."  The  disabilities  whxh  farmers 
complain  of  can  only  be  removed  by  the  enactment 
of  new  laws,  and  new  laws,  if  enacted  at  a>l.  niuii 
be  enacted  by  representatives  elected  by  the  people. 
The  Prei-ident  cannot  make  laws,  nor  dare  he  rcluie 
to  execu'e  one  placed  upon  the  statute  books  in  a 
constitutional  manner. 

A  President  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  lookel 
after  in  this  contest,  and  it  will  be  very  unwi;e  lor 
us  to  permit  that  one  subject  to  monopolize  our  at- 
tention on  election  day.  Members  of  the  Naiionjl 
Congress— lawmakers— are  to  be  elected,  and  if  you 
want  good,  wholesome  laws  enacted,  we  mu-,t  send 
good,  honest,  intelligent  men  to  make  them. 

There  are  also  State  issues  of  transcendent  im- 
portance involved  in  this  struggle,  and  it  is  to  these 
that  we  desire  to  call  attention  more  particularly. 

"  Farmers,  stand  by  those  who  stood  by  you." 

A  LOVELY  REPORT  TO  THE  STATE  GKANGB. 

Ceres'  report  having  been  called  lor,  we  furnish  it 
to  Rural  readers  in  advance  of  publication  in  the 
Journal  of  Proceedings,  as  follows: 

"Ceres  btings  glad  tidings  of  peace,  prosperity 
and  health. 

"  While  other  nations  are  suffering  from  famine 
and  disease,  we  are  blessed  with  everything  that 
makes  life  desirable. 

"On  my  return  home  from  the  State  Grange  one  > 
year  ago,  I  tried  to  ascertain  what  my  duties  in  thii  i 
capacity  were.  I  looked  over  Ceres'  report  for  tba  i 
year  past,  and  I  exclaimed  she  has  done  her  work 
so  well  that  fhere  is  nothing  left  lor  me  to  do;  but,  i! 
in  looking  over  my  Greek  history,  I  learned  that  \, 
Ceres  had  a  daughter  Prosepine,  who  ran  away 
with  a  god  named  Pluto,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  ■ 
I  had  belter  look  after  Flora  and  Pomona. 

"  Flora,  I  found  courting  with  Cupid.    I  en- 
treated her  lo  dismiss  him  at  once,  and  referred  her 
to  his  past  history  as  being  an  idle,  capricious  fel- 
low.   '  Indeed,'  she  replied,  '  he  is  nothing  of  the 
kind;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  without  a  fault,' and  i 
advised  me  to  look  after  Pomona,  who  was  stroUinf 
through  the  vineyard  with  drunken  Bacchus.   I  \ 
reprimanded  her  for  keeping  company  with  an  i 
temperate,  hilarious  fellow. 

"  '  You  are  mistaken  in  the  man,'  she  exclaimed,  I 
'  He  is  not  the  one  whose  likeness  adorns  wine  bot-  I 
tl's  and  barrels,  with  a  goblet  of  wine  in  his  hand; 
his  quarrels  are  sometimes  riotous,  but  be  first  > 
taught  the  art  of  navigation  and  the  manner  of  tiO-  I 
ing  the  soil,  built  cities,  instituted  wise  laws,  civilized  < 
savage  nations  and  taught  ihem  lo  worship  the  godi;  i 
in  place  of  the  wine  cup,  he  holds  in  his  band  a  il 
javelin  encircled  with  ivy  and  vine  leaves.'  i 

"  Alas!  Worthy  Master,  I  fear  these  misguided  > 
young  goddesses  have  partaken  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Eiysian  fields  and  their  return  is  impossible.  I  await 
instructions  from  you. "  Dee  D.  HULL. 

FOR  CONCORD. 
Worthy  Master  Davis  and  wife  will  start  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  (or  morning  of  the  9th)  to  Ik  01 
hand  in  good  season  for  the  Annual  Session  of  lie 
National  Grange  at  Concord,  N.  H.  He  hil 
already  begun  preparation  for  his  annual  report, 
and  the  introduction  of  business  delegated  by  the 
State  Grange  to  our  popular  representatives  to  the 
National  Council. 

PETALUMA  SPEAKS  FIRST. 

Pelaluma  asks  for  the  next  session,  and  Secretary 
G.  D.  Heald  writes.  Oct.  34lh,  as  follows:  "Alt 
regular  meeting  of  Pelaluma  Grange,  held  Oct,  aid, 
it  was  decided  unanimously  lo  ask  that  the  Califoc* 
nia  State  Grange  do  us  the  favor  of  holding  the  neit 
annual  meeting  in  Pelaluma.  There  was  present 
at  our  meeting  a  large  delegation  from  Two  Rock 
Grange,  and  the  matter  was  freely  discussrd,  all 
being  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
State  Grange  being  held  here.  When  the  vote  wai 
taken  it  was  unanimous,  and  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  so  inform  the  worthy  master  and  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Grange  and  urge  them  to  use 
their  influence  to  have  the  next  meeting  appointed 
for  Pelaluma." 

We  can  think  of  no  place  where  the  interests  (rf 
the  Order  would  be  better  served  than  by  accepting 
the  above  invitation.  There  seems  no  reason  why 
attendants  should  not  be  well  pleased  and  accom- 
modated by  meeting  at  Pelaluma,  one  of  the 
thrifty  and  important  growing  towns  of  central 
California.  There  are  six  subordinate  Granges  in 
Sonoma  county,  all  of  which  are  within  30  miles  of 
Petaluma,  which  can  be  conveniently  reached  by 
Patrons  with  their  own  conveyances.  Petaluma  is 
a  young  Grange  with  good  prospects.  Two  Rock, 
its  neighbor,  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  success- 
ful Granges  on  this  coast.  We  expect  to  learn  that 
the  Pomona  and  all  other  Granges  in  the  county 
will  join  bands  heartily  With  Petaluma,  their 
youngest  sister,  in  paying  the  Slate  Grange  the 
honor  of  a  reasonably  delightful  reception  in  1893. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  late  session  of  the 
State  Grange  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  primer 
and  expected  to  be  issued  in  the  early  part  of  De- 
cember. Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  secre- 
tary to  conform  to  the  desire  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  make  them  as  condensed  as  practicable, 
they  will,  as  heretofore,  make  a  large  volume. 

The  Secretary  wishes  to  acknnwlpdK<'  the 
faithful  assistance  of  Bros.  E.  B.  Balis,  Henry  Raap 
and  Geo.  Ohleyer  Jr.  at  the  late  session  of  the  Slate 
Grange. 


November  5,  1892* 
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NFORMATION 
FOI? 

Settlers! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  thiSji  region  of  country. 


K  em  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

T'he  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  o  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner, 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company, 

S.  W.  PERQUSSON, 
Bakersfield,      -      -      -  California. 


MONARCH  OF  THE  ROAD. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  FARM  WAGhON. 

Thoroughly  Seasoned  Stock, 

Will  Stand  Any  Climate, 


Wagons  of  all  styles  but  only 
One  Grade— that  Is  the  BEST. 

MITCHELL  WAGONS, 

Fitted  With  Steel  Skeins,  Tubular  Axles   or  Iron  Axles. 


ILARK'S  CUTAWAY  DISC  HARROWS. 

With  this  Harrow  many  fields  which  formerly  could  be  done  only 
■ith  a  plow  can  now  be  cultivated  and  in  LESS  THAN  HALF  THE 
1MB  AND  COST. 

The  bladea  enter  the  earth  easily  and  will  thoroughly  cut  and  pnlver- 
e  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  four  or  more  inches.  Is  not  this  a  valuable 
Dint  to  you  ? 

We  have  them  in  all  sizes  for  Farm  and  Orchard  Work,  REVERSIBLE  CUTA- 
'^AY  HARROWS  for  ORCHARD  and  VINEYARD  ctUtivation.  A  fall  line  of  repairs 
r  the  Cutaway  Harrows  always  on  hand. 

Write  for  Catalogne  Mention  this  Paper. 

ALLISON,  NBPP  &  CO., 

outheast  Oomer  Main  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


TblB  is  the  Standard  Work  on  tbe  Raleln  Industry  In  California.  It  has  been 
approved  by  Prof.  Hllgard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Oliaa.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Balsln  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  the  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.  or  Ita  Agents  at  Ihe  uniform  price  of 
$3.00,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOB   POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  Au^st  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  ISSO. 

WB  WARRANT  this  maohlne  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

'  ORICKN  CUT  BUNl!:  WILL.  DODBLB  THE  MUMBBR  OF  BOOS, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  tlie  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endoraed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  » 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Paclllc  Ooast  Amenta.  PETALUMA,  OAL. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

Wliitewasli  yonr  Barns  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Kither  SnooeRifnllj. 

Catalogue  and  tostlmonlals  sent  by  mail, 
WM.  WAINWBIO^T, 

Mo.  6  Spear  Street,  San  Franolseo.  Oal. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Agents, 

No.  fi  MABKBT  ST.i      >     San  Franclsoo. 
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X)OjVIESTie  QeOJJOMY. 

Sealing  Jelly  Jars. 

Strain  jelly  into  jelly  jars  which  have  been 
thoroughly  washed  in  soap  and  water  and 
have  been  standing  in  boiling  water  for  half 
an  hour.  When  the  jelly  is  cool  pour  over 
it  a  small  quantity  ot  melted  paraffine,  let  it 
harden;  then  pour  more  for  as  the  firsi  hard- 
ens it  may  crack  or  shrink  from  the  sides 
and  leave  spaces  where  ferments  may  enter. 
In  other  words,  the  jars  need  to  be  made  air- 
tight—not that  the  air  does  mischief,  but  be- 
cause it  contains  the  organisms  which  on  enter- 
ing the  jelly  cause  by  their  growth  the  changes 
known  as  "souring."  The  object  is  to  ex- 
clude all  micro-organisms. 

This  may  be  done  in  other  ways  than  by 
the  use  of  paraffine.  Cut  a  piece  of  white 
paper  just  large  enough  to  cover  the  jelly; 
soak  it  in  alcohol  for  five  minutes,  then  fit  it 
to  the  tumbler  and  pack  over  it  a  wad  of 
sterilized  cotton  batting,  letting  it  fill  the 
mouth  of  the  jar  or  tumbler  like  a  stopper. 
This  is  an  eflfdctual  means  of  preserving  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  as  micro-organisms  cannot  go 
through  the  batting.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  to  have  it  properly  sterilized.  This 
may  easily  be  accomplished  by  making  the 
wads  the  required  shape  and  size,  and  put- 
ting them  on  a  tin  plate  in  a  hot  oven  for 
half  an  hour.  When  putting  the  cotton  into 
jars  be  careful  not  to  touch  the  underside  of 
the  wad  or  allow  it  to  touch  anyihing  until 
it  is  placed  in  the  jar;  each  may  be  wound 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  to  make  it  look  neat, 
or  a  piece  of  paper  may  be  tied  over  it. — 
Albany  Argus. 

Preserving  potatoes — Prof.  Schribaux 
of  the  National  College  of  Agriculture  of 
France  has  recently  devised  a  very  simple, 
cheap  and  successful  method  by  which  he 
has  been  able  to  preserve  potatoes  in  edible 
condition  for  over  a  year  and  a  half  This 
process  h.-is  been  adopted  by  the  French 
government  to  preserve  potatoes  for  the 
army.  The  method  of  preservation  consists 
of  plunging  the  tubers,  before  storing  ihem 
away,  for  ten  hours  in  a  two-per  cent  solu- 
tion of  commercial  sulphuric  acid  in  water — 
two  parts  of  acid  to  one  hundred  parts  of 
wat'-r.  The  acid  penetrates  the  eyes  to  a 
depth  of  about  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  (two 
millimeters),  which  serves  to  destroy  their 
sprouting  power;  it  does  not  have  any  ap- 
preciable effect  on  the  skin  of  the  potatoes. 
After  remaining  in  the  liquid  ten  hours,  the 
tubers  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  stor- 
ing it  away.  The  same  liquid  may  be  used 
any  number  of  times  with  equally  good  re- 
sults. 

Mutton  Broth. — Take  a  shoulder  or 
neck  of  mutton,  cut  into  small  pieces,  wash 
and  put  into  the  soup  pot.  When  it  comes 
to  a  boil  skim  it  carefully,  then  boil  gently 
two  hours.  To  four  pounds  of  meat  add 
four  quarts  of  water  and  half  a  cup  of  rice. 
Do  not  put  in  the  rice  until  the  meat  has 
boiled  two  hours,  then  add  rice,  and  season 
with  pepper,  salt  and  half  an  onion,  boil  two 
hours  longer  and  serve. 

Oyster  S.\uce.  —  Take  two  quarts  of 
oysters,  wash  them  out  of  the  liquor  with 
the  hands  to  get  out  all  the  grit;  let  the 
liquor  stand  and  settle,  then  drain  it  into  a 
saucepan,  add  a  little  mace,  and  set  it  to 
boil.  Braid  two  spoonfuls  of  flour  into  half 
a  pound  of  butter;  stir  this  into  the  boiling 
liquor  and  let  it  again  boil  up;  then  put  in 
the  oysters  and  give  it  one  boil.  Serve  it  in 
an  oyster  dish. 

Fricassee  of  Potatoes.  —  Cut  cold 
boiled  potatoes  into  small  squares,  and  put 
them  in  a  basin  with  milk,  pepper  and 
salt,  allowing  half  a  pint  of  milk  to  a  dozen 
potatoes.  Set  the  basin  into  another  of  hot 
water,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  boil,  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  butter  and  set  on  the  stove, 
and  let  it  boil  up  once,  then  serve. 

Baked  Apple  Custard.— Take  three 
quarts  of  stewed  apples  and  mash  them 
with  a  spoon  through  a  colander;  add  one 
pound  of  sugar,  four  or  six  eggs,  one  teacup- 
ful  o(  melted  butter,  two  lemons,  the  juice 
and  pulp.  Mix  these  well.  Have  the  pie 
pans  filled  with  pastry  and  put  the  custard 
in.    Bake  slowly. 

To  Boil  Rice.— Wash  clean  two  cupfuls 
of  rice;  put  it  into  a  pot  with  two  quarts  of 
water,  and  boil  it  quite  tender;  turn  it  into  a 
colander  to  drain,  but  do  not  stir  it.  Let  it 
stand  before  the  fire  to  dry  about  ten  min- 
utes. Every  kernel  of  rice  will  be  separate, 
dry  and  look  very  white. 

CORX  Cake— Three  teacups  of  Indian 
meal,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  one  of  butter;  wet  this 
with  boiling  water,  and  then  beat  in  one  egg; 
spread  half  an  inch  deep  on  buttered  tin 
kheets,  and  bake  brown  in  a  quick  oven. 


The  Care  of  the  Eyes.— Not  long  ago 
an  advertisement  was  read  in  which  an  op- 
tician promised  to  examine  the  eyes  of  all 
who  came  to  h'm  free  of  charge,  and  to  pro- 
vide glasses  for  the  same  at  moderate  rates. 
The  object  of  this  free  examination  was  evi- 
dently to  provide  customers  for  the  sale  of 
the  glasses  and  spectacles.  The  advertiser 
may  have  been  a  skilled  oculist,  and  per- 
fectly able  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  his 
patients,  but  is  it  worth  while  to  make  the 
experiment  ?  Any  one  who  has  ever  been 
threatened  with  blindness  will  protest  against 
running  any  risk  in  the  treatment  of  the 
eyes.  Sight  is  the  most  b'essed  of  all  of  the 
five  physical  senses.  Blindness,  or  the 
(hought'of  blindness,  seems  like  a  living 
death,  and  only  those  who  have  experienced 
the  fear  can  understand  it.  Do  not  take  any 
risks  with  your  sight.  Do  not  experiment 
or  allow  others  to  experiment  with  your 
eyes  if  they  are  weak  or  failing.  Economy 
of  money  at  the  risk  of  losing  your  eyesight 
is  foolishness.  The  eye  is  one  of  the  most 
delicate  of  organs,  and  easily  ruined  and  the 
sight  destroyed.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
negligence  in  the  matter;  there  is  no  use  to 
try  home  or  cheap  remedies.  If  your  sight 
is  failing,  if  your  eyes  are  out  of  order,  hesi- 
tate not  for  a  moment,  but  consult  a  com- 
petent oculist  at  once,  and  seek  none  but 
the  best.  Sight  is  too  valuable  and  precious 
to  be  trifled  with.  Those  who  have  sufTered 
will  tell  you  the  misery  entailed.  There  are 
hospitals  where  the  eyes  are  treated  free  in 
many  cities  by  the  best  oculists,  so  it  is  not 
a  question  of  money.  And  the  warning  can 
not  be  repeated  too  often — do  not  trifle  with 
ynur  eyesight  under  any  consideration. — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

The  Old  Man's  Reticence. 

Ethel — O.  Ernest,  have  you  seen  father? 
Ernest — Yes;  I  have  just  come  from  his 
office. 

Ethel — And  did  he  give  his  consent  ? 

Ernest — I  couldn't  quite  make  out.  He 
was  so  noncommittal. 

Ethel — Well,  what  did  he  say  ? 

Ernest — He  didn't  say  anything  at  all. 

Ethel — Didn't  you  ask  him  ? 

Ernest — I  said:  "Sir,  I  wish  to  marry 
your  daughter.  Have  I  your  consent and 
he  turned  and  looked  at  me  a  minute,  then 
he  began  to  turn  red  in  the  face,  and  then  he 
grabbed  me  and  threw  me  over  the  balus- 
ters, and  before  I  could  ask  him  again  he 
slammed  his  door  and  locked  it. 


Irrigation. 

The  question  whether  it  pays  to  irrigate  our  lands 
has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  i'  is 
admitted  that  it  is  the  only  system  of  husbandry 
that  will  pay.  Mammoth  enterprises  have  been  in- 
augurated to  bring  water  from  our  mountain  streams 
to  the  great  inland  valleys  for  irrigating  large  tracts. 
Until  a  general  system  of  irrigation  has  been  com- 
pleted, our  vegetable  gardens,  vineyards,  orchards 
and  upland  must  use  the  pump  for  raising  water, 
with  either  the  windmill  or  the  gas  or  gasoline  en- 
gine for  cheap  motor-power.  This  demand  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  our  best  mechanics  and  in- 
ventors to  build  a  pump  that  would  be  durable  and 
effi-ctive  in  raising  large  quantities  of  water. 

The  San  Francisco  Tool  Company  has  made 
special  rff  jrt  in  ihi%  line  of  mechanism,  and  their 
great  plant  at  55  Stevenson  street  makes  more  irri- 
gation pumps  than  any  house  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Torrent  Centrifugal  pumps  are  the  best 
known,  and  in  more  general  use  than  any  centrif- 
ugal pump  in  this  State. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  be  enlightened  on  the  sub- 
ject of  irrigating,  draining  or  handling  of  water  for 
domestic  use  or  for  stock  will  obtain  valuable  infor- 
mation by  sending  to  the  San  Francisco  Tool  Com- 
pany, 55  Stevenson  street,  for  an  illustrated 
catalogue. 


WANTED. 


A  FOREMAN  who  la  competent  to  manage  a  Urge 
fruit  and  raisin  ranch.   Address,  giving  reference, 

BOX  L,  Fraino,  C»I. 


WANTED. 

SITUATION    AS  MANAGER. 

Farmer,  married,  with  thorough  practical  experience 
and  theoretical   knowledite   ot  agriculture  In  all  its 
b  anch' s— etock,  grain,  sugar  beets,  fruit,  etc.,  wants 
situation  as  manager.    Reference.  Address, 
LEU  ESSIOH, 

Paolfln  Hotel,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


ORANGE  CrULTUEE  IN  CALIFOaNIA. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  la 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  alt  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  Id  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  l->ngc8t  pur- 
■ue<'  will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  Oalifomla"  was  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Loe  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  ot  tne  fruit 
It  18  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  2-27  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  coat  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

The  book  i»  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy,  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWEV  PUB- 
LISHING CU.,  Publishers  "  Paoiflo  Rural  Prega."  220 
Market  8t ,  San  f  rancljco. 


Take  Care  of  the 
NICKLBS 
and  the 

DOLLARS 

Will  Take  Care  of  Themselves. 


If  you  only  save  one  or  two 
Nickles  on  each  Fifty-cent  pur- 
chase 

You  will  be  many  Dollars 
ahead  at  the  entd  of  the  year. 
Sentd    for    our   catalogue  of 

RUBBER  GOODS. 


Pacific  [joasl  Qone  ^ipplj  ^ssociaiioo 

Mention  this  paper.      132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Greaiesi  of  all  Musical 
Inslrumenh. 


Id  Inventing  the  .-I^Dllan  was  to  mako  an  instrument 
that  would  do  away  with  the  ye^rs  of  practice  made 
neceBBsry  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  same  time 
have  music 

IN  NO  WAT  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  the  most  delicate  shading  in  expression 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 


The  CELESTINAl 

A  marvellous  little  instrument  eqaal  to  an  Orsan 
for  family  aae.    Plays  all  claases  ot  music;  no  skill 
required.    Pric  9S6. 
Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26  28-30  O'Farrell  St ,       San  FranclBco, 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  otir 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  DaTis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jaat  the  Harness  for  an  Blegant  Tnrnont. 

They  sell  here  for  (as.  00,  and  harness  not  as  good  It 
often  sold  for  235.00  In  retail  shops.  U  harness  Is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  ne  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  McAUlstar  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Collar  and  Hamea,  Instead  of  Breaat  Collar, 
•2  00  extra. 

Please  state  If  yon  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
stvls  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  AUTOMATIC  GAS  MACHINES 
stand  unequale  l  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  for  lighting 
country  hom<>s,  suburban  residences,  hotels,  etc  The 
light  produc  d  by  these  machines  Is  Bright,  Clean  ard 
Steady,  but  soft  and  soothing  to  the  eye,  Kmlttlng 
No  Mmoke  and  being  uniform,  It  has  no  equal  for 
reuling  by.  Tbe  cost  is  more  than  One-Half  Less  than 
coal  gas  anywhere.  It  being  but  $1  per  1000  cnblo 
f«et  The8«  Machines  are  sold  at  rednced  rates, 
bat  eTery  one  Is  guaranteed  to  fflTe  entire 
satisfaction.  Before  purthaslcg  elsewhere,  oall  and 
examine  them  or  send  for  illustrated  catalogue  at  Noe. 
43-45  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 


CALIFORNIA^ 


you  want  to  know  about  C'al  fornia 
and  the  Pacl^cB'aten.  send  for  the 
PACIFIC  RVRAt.  PBEM. 
the  beat  Illustrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  6O0  for  3  mos.  Two  ■amt.le 
copies,  lOo.  EsUbUabsd  1870.  DKWKIf  PTTBIiISHLNQ  GO. 
110l(arkelB«.,a.  V. 


Arrived  ■ 


1892 


New  York  State 

BVICKWHEflT 


S.  C.  S.  10-lb.  Sacks,     -  |  .60 

S.  C.  S.  25-lb.      "        -  1.40 

S.  C.  S.  50-lb.     "       .  2.65 

King's  Self-Rising,  3  for  .50 

WISCONSIN— Guaranteed  Pure 

10-lb.  Sacks,    -   -   -   -   |  .45 

25-lb.     "  1.10 

50-lb.     "  1.15 

Bbls.  in  wood,   •  8.00 
Above  is  the  Finest  Goods  erer  olTered. 


A  CASH  @ 
©  BARGAIN 


pie,  showing  what  cash  does, 
we  offer 

ELECTRIC  LUSTER 

STARCH 

In  Packages  only,  at  3c. 

This  Is  about  6c.  per  lb.  in  Bulk,  and  it  is  the 
6nest  Laukdbt,  Gloss  or  Polishing  Stakch 
in  the  u.  S.  Try  a  Be.  Package  and  see. 

Has  always  sold  at  loc.  and  I2jtc. 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE* 


44 


414,  4IC.  418  Front  St..  8.  F. 

PAOC  A  FREE 

CATALOGUC  PACKING  AND 

fSS  ▼  CARTAGE 


Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency. 


OtJB   U.  S.  AND   FORKIGN   PATENT  AOKNOT 

presents  many  and  Imporfatnt  advantages  as  • 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long 
establishment,  great  experience,  thorongh  sys- 
tem, intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sabjeota  of 
inventions  in  onr  own  community,  and  our 
most  extensive  law  and  reference  library,  con- 
taining ofiBclal  American  and  foreign  reports, 
files  of  scientific  and  mechanical  publications, 
etc.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
our  Agency  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  illastra- 
tlon  or  a  description  in  tbe  Mining  and  Scikn- 
TiFio  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  o( 
Patent  business,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  conn- 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Ooast  have 
been  obtained  through  onr  Agenc/.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  onr  advantages  for  Pacific 
Coast  inventors  are  far  superior.  Advice  and 
Oiroulars  free. 

DEWBT  A  00.,  Patent  Agente, 

220  Market  St.,  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  8.  F. 
Telephone  No.  658. 

a.  r.  dewey,      w.  b.  ewer.     geo.  h.  stbokg. 


FOLDING  S A. WING 

9.C0RDS 

BUHS 

lAsr, 


MACHINE. 

10  HOURS. 


•T  ONE  MAH,  —  ..I.I. 

Bend  forfrco  illustrated  cafalotnie,  showing  teBHmpiusu 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to9oora»  dally. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  weltrbsonly 
«l  lbs. ,  eoxl  ly  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  It  than  two  men  with  a  croKhciit  saw.  MiOW" 
nee.  Vie  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  toot 
saw. 

Order  from  the  general  aifent  for  California.  Ths  ma- 
chine will  cost  you  less  than  by  single  shipment  direct 
from  the  factory  at  Chicago, 

JAMBS  LINFORTH,    ST  Market  St..  S.  F. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 

each;  untested.  tl.OO  each.  L  Hires,  11.90  each.  Boot's  ▼ 
ETOOTe  sections,  tS.OO ji«r  1000.  Dadaofs  comb  foonilalloa. 
Uc  andStea  pound.  Bmoken,  Jl.OO  eMh.  aiobe  Tells,  fl-O* 
sasii.slsk  WM.WYJjr*mUl.laBlUlso,IM. 
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RIVERSIDE  NDRSERIES 

AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

LODI,  CAL., 
JAMES  A.  ANOEKSON,  Proprietor, 

HAS  A  CQOICB  STOCK  OF 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines,  Etc., 

COMSIBTINQ  OP 

Choice  PEACHES,  in  variety;  ALMONDS,  I.  X.  L  ,  Non- 
uaiiel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Golden  State,  Texas,  Prollflc  and 
La  Prima;  FRENCH  PRUNES,  TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 
SILVER  PRUNES,  ROYAL  AND  BLENHEIM  APRI- 
COTS, Kelsey,  Satsuma,  Botan  and  Burbanlc  PLUMS. 

49*  The  above  stock  in  both  yearliog^s  and  June 
Bads. 

JAMBS    A.  ANDERSON, 
LodI,       -     -     Saa  Joaqula  County,  Cai. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 

n.  W  .  Jbl  MTiTi- 

(Successor  to  Lcthkr  Bubbank.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

No  S-i;i.l=>stlt-u.tl3txg. 

IS"  New  price  list  free  on  application. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 
TWO  WBBKS  B&RLIEB  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  ORAWPOBD. 

The  Best  Peach  Known  for  Early  Ship- 


ment East. 


For 


Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers, 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  8BIITH,  TaoavlIIe, 
A.  T.  F08TKB,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Vlsalla. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED   IN  1868.) 
 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates, 
Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Neotaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  in  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.  Address:  W.  H.  PEPPBB, 

Petaluma,  Cat. 
Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  tell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  260  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings,  60  acres  in  orchard,  and  a  large  Nursery 
Stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  on  the  business.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  (uitber  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TREES. 

Growers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  INSECT  PESTS  OR  IRRIGATION. 

Please  Send  (or  Catalogue, 

HUIjBERT     BROS.,  Proprietors, 

Sll  Third  St..  Santa  Boaa. 

COLD  SPRINGS  NURSERY. 

I  have  a  fine  lot  of  APPLE  TREES  (or  sale. 

I  will  guarantee  OTsry  tree  true  to  labia  and  (ree  (rom 
Insect  pests. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  M.  HARRIS, 

Grant  Springs,  Mariposa  County,  Cal. 


BLUE  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  OYPRB8B, 

For  8°  le  In  lots  to  suit.  Write  (or  prices  delivered  on 
what(  In  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
Inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STBATTON,  Petaluma,  Oal. 


COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

WHOLESALE  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WAREHOUSE,  411,  413.  415  SANSOME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


•N-El^SrU-  OJEtOI*  GRASS.  CLOVER  AND  FARM  SEEDS. 

Price  on  Application. 

ALFALFA,  Utah  Seed;  RED  CLOVER,  WHITE  CLOVER,  AL8YKE  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  Choice. 
ORCHARD,  Choice  Eastern;  ORCHARD,  Choice  Australian:  RED  TOP  GRASS. 
KEN^TUCKY  BLUE  GRASS,  Extra  Clean;  RITE  GRASS,  Perennial.  English. 

RrE  GRASS,  Perennial,  Austialian;  RYE  GRASS,  Italian;  JOHNSON  GRASS,  or  Evergreen  Millet. 
ME3QUITB  GRASS  SEED,  ONION  SETS,  TOP  ONIONS. 

SEND  tfOB  OOR   OATAL.OQOB    OF    GARDEN,    FLOWER    AND    TREE  SEEDS. 


We  sell  the  Highest  Grade  of  Grass  and  Clever  Seeds  that  is  offered  In  this  coantry.  The 

difference  in  price  between  choice,  clean  seed  and  second  or  third  quality  is  from  one  to  two  cents  per  fiound. 
Be  snre  and  obtain  oar  samples  aod  prices  before  jea  bay  elsewhere.   We  are  always  in  the 

market  to  buy  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timoihy  Seeds. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPENS  IItiniEDIATEI.T  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  Is  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rou  nd,  of  medium  size,  VERT  HI6HLT  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweet. 

THIS  PEACH  HAS  BEEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPED  EAST  FOB  FIVE  YBABS  and 
Is  no  new.  antrled  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  stiong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  misted  a  orop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  (or  sale  this  season.    Apply  early  be(ore  stock  Is  exhausted, 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLB,  OAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  (rom  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


KRXJIT  TREES! 


•  I.  X.  L.,  OOMMERCIAIj 
£   AND  NB  PLUS  ULTBA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER 
MOIR  AND  ORANQB  CLING 


FfI.S31>J'OZZ  I^n.TT!lNrini)5l  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 

T=t  ^  1=1  TT .TFiT'T'    "F»'in  A  ~f=t     ,  Aprlcots,  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    OF    FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
410-481    SANSOME    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Boses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited, 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ALMOI^D  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  (ree  o(  charge  on  applioa((on.     A  large  supply  o(  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
All  kinds  o(  leading  (rult  trees  (or  sale.     No  charges  made  (or  baling  trees.  Address 


FRENCH  PRUNE. 

Davisville  Nurseries, 


Davisville,  Oal. 


OLIVE   NURSERY,   POMONA,  CALIFORNIA. 
0.  F.  LOOP  &  SON. 

VARIETIES  FOR  OIL— Razsa,  Grosaala,  Rossallna,  Bellmonte,  Oltvastra,  Lecoino, 
Plengente,  Morlnello,  Uvarla,  CorreKiola,  Inft-antota,  Rubra,  Atrovlalaoea,  True 
Plcboline. 

VARIETIES  FOR  PICKLING— Regalis,  Groasala,  Hlspania,  Santa  Oatarlna,  St. 
Agoatino,  Ascolana  (White  Olive  o(  Ascoli). 

PRICE,  50  Cts.  Each,  $40  per  100,  $850  per  $1000;  Ascolana,  $1  each. 

Terms  of  sale.  Cash  on  delivery  at  the  railroad  station.  Time  for  transplanting,  January  and  February,  Trees 
offered  (or  sale  are  two  years  old,  propagated  (rom  imported  stocks. 


1888  54  YEARS    300  ACBES  1802 

Parry's  Giant,  Pedigree  Japan  MaiLmoth,  Paragon,  and  other  Chestnuts.  Japan,  Persian,  French  and  Rngllsh 
Walnuts.  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Filberts.  LINCOLN  COR«iESS  PEAK— very  large  and  very  late.  SENECA— 
large,  handsome,  and  Immediately  after  Bartletts.  Ja^an  Golden  Rasaet,  Te'mont  Beauty  and 
Idaho,  in  colleotions  at  reduced  rates.  Bleegnus  Longipt^.  Hardy  Oranges,  Wineberries,  and  other  valuable 
novelties.  Shade  Trees,  for  Lawn  or  Street  planting;  Omamentnl  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.  Grape  Tines,  small 
(rult  plants.   Illustrated  UeBcriptlvo  catalogue  dee.   WAI.  PARKT.  Parry,  N.  J. 


OROVILLE  NURSERIES. 

W.  W.  WILL,  Proprittor 

OROVILLE,   -    -   -  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 


Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

I  have  to  offer  the  coming  planting  season  * 
the  (oUowiog  stock: 

PEACHES,  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES, 
APRICOTS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

My  trees  are  warranted  Free  (rom  Insect  Pests  o(  any 
kind,  and  are  raised  on  well-drained  foothill  soil  by 
myseK.    Correspondence  solicited. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Grape  Vlnea 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllie,  Cal. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE^— . 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

—FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  (ree  (rom  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot,  H.  J.  CROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  (rom 
Courthouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


TREES 

FOR    PLAKTING  SEASON,  1892-93. 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  In   large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Deciduous  Fruits, 

All  our  stock  is  grown  without  irrigation  and  is  guar- 
anteed Drop  us  a**Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE. 


San  Ramon  Yalley  Nursery, 


Danville,  Cal. 


OLIVE^REES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  gret  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 
FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  o(  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  ol  ROSES  In 
California.    Write  (or  Prices.  B.GILL, 

28TII  Stshbt,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPBKI.T  root  the  Olive.  No  artlBcial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  (rult 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Bend  stamp  (or  new 
and  (nil  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

BEASONKK  BROS 
On«cn ,  Fla. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc.,  Continued  on 
Page  395. 
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How  Shellac  is  Made. 

What  makes  your  derby  stifi?  Shellac. 
What  is  sealing-wax  ?  Shellac  principally. 
What  is  shellac?  It  is  the  prodnct  of  a 
composite  mass  that  is  found  on  the  young 
twigs  and  branches  of  the  butea,  croton  and 
other  trees  that  grow  in  the  countries  of  the 
East.  Shellac  is  consumed  in  great  quanti- 
ties all  over  the  world  in  commerce  and  in 
arts.  It  is  kept  in  the  shops  and  large  ware- 
houses in  large  hogsheads.  It  varies  in 
color  and  thinness  and  is  transparent.  It 
comes  in  broken  pieces  of  irregular  sizes, 
some  of  it  being  very  thin. 

The  crude  mass  from  which  shellac  is  ob- 
tained is  produced  by  a  small  insect  (Cocars 
lacca)  resembling  somewhat  the  cochineal. 
The  insect  is  hatched,  matures  and  dies  on 
these  twigs.  A  number  of  female  Insects, 
with  a  few  males,  fasten  themselves  upon 
the  tender  twig  and  puncture  the  bark.  A 
tenacious  fluid  exudes  and  envelops  them. 
The  insects  feed  upon  the  juice,  derive  their 
nourishment  from  it  and  deposit  their  eggs 
within  it.  The  males  only  have  wings,  and 
as  soon  as  the  females  begin  to  die  a  few 
females  and  the  males  go  to  other  trees. 
After  the  females  that  remain  in  this  gelati- 
nous mass  have  deposited  their  eggs  and 
have  died,  the  eggs  hatch  out  the  young  in- 
sects. The  young  burrow  through  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  mothers  to  the  surface  of  the 
mass  and  then  cover  the  neighboring  branches. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  close  to  the  bark,  so 
that  they  are  protected  by  their  mother's 
bodies  and  by  the  mass  that  has  exuded  and 
enveloped  the  female  insects.  Finally  the 
young  twigs  are  completely  covered  with  a 
thick,  hard,  resinous  substance.  When  the 
females  die  the  frames  of  their  bodies  form 
little  cells  like  those  of  a  honeycomb.  As  a 
result  of  decomposition  there  are  the  ele- 
ments of  a  beautiful  purple  dye. 

When  these  twigs  have  been  sufficiently 
loaded  with  the  resinous  mass,  the  natives 
of  the  countries  in  which  these  trees  grow, 
strip  the  trees  of  these  twigs  and  break  them 
into  small  sticks.  These  pieces  are  called 
sticklac.  These  broken  twigs  are  immersed 
i  n  hot  water  and  the  hot,  resinous  substance 
is  kneaded  by  the  hands  to  press  out  the 
purple  dyestuff.  After  the  gelatinous  mass 
has  become  sufficiently  soft  it  is  taken  out 
and  dried.  It  is  then  put  into  coarse  cloth 
bags  and  suspended  close  to  the  charcoal 
fires.  Presently  the  mass  begins  to  melt. 
By  twisting  the  bags  the  mass  is  squeezed 
out,  dropping  onto  flat  sticks  placed  for  that 
purpose.  As  it  is  dropping  from  the  bags  it 
hardly  strikes  the  sticks  before  it  is  cooled 
by  the  air.  It  forms  into  thin  cakes  as  it  is 
deposited  on  these  sticks  or  narrow,  flat 
boards  and  dries.  These  cakes  or  sheets 
are  called  shellac.  As  the  melted  mass  is 
dropping  from  the  cloth  bags,  small  drops 
unavoidably  fall  to  the  ground  and  dry  in 
litttle,  round  bodies  called  cottonlac.  Other 
and  larger  pieces  that  also  fall  to  the  ground 
nd  dry  are  called  platelac. — Boston  Globe. 


Finishing  Oak. 

The  most  fashionable  method  of  finishing 
woodwork  in  the  natural  color  of  wood,  ac- 
cording to  A.  P.  Daire,  is  to  use  what  is 
known  as  "  quartered  oak  "  for  the  panels. 
This  is  oak  cut  in  a  certain  way  so  as  to 
show  the  grain  in  the  most  variegated  and  at- 
tractive manner.  This  is  then  finished  in 
either  the  antique  or  natural  method.  The 
finish  of  what  is  known  as  "antique  oak  '  is 
produced  in  the  following  manner:  The  job 
should  be  made  of  hard  wood,  with  as  full 
an  open  grain  as  possible  to  secure  a  fine 
effect  Sandpaper  this  and  clean  off.  Then 
prepare  a  priming  made  of  I  part  japan,  i 
part  raw  linseed  oil  and  i  part  rubbing  var- 
nish. Drop  into  X -gallon  of  the  liquid  I 
pound  of  commercial  cornstarch,  such  as  is 
used  for  culinary  purposes.  Next  take  some 
good,  dry,  burnt  Turkish  umber,  and  add 
about  X-pound  of  this  to  the  starch.  Apply 
to  the  job  a  good  flowing  coat  of  this  priming. 
Let  stand  until  it  is  set  and  has  soaked  well 
into  the  grain,  and  then  take  a  broad  putty 
knife  and  slick  it  into  the  grain,  working  the 
knife  crosswise  of  the  grain.  Again  let  stand 
a  little  while,  and  then  wipe  with  rags;  es- 
pecially, clean  out  all  the  corners  and  get 
the  job  into  as  good  condition  as  possible 
as  regards  having  the  grain  well  filled. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  operation 
above-described,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
open  grain  has  absorbed  the  starch  and 
umber,  and  that  these  portions  now  show 
the  dark  shade  suggestive  of  age,  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  surface  is  also  slightly 
darkened. 

When  again  perfectly  dry,  give  one  coat  of 
rubbing  varnish,  prepared  by  adding  to  it 
>^-pound  of  starch  to  each  gallon  of  varnish. 
This  coat  should  be  flowed  on  freely  as  a 
medium  coat  of  rubbing  varnish,  but  be 
careful  not  to  have  runs  or  sags.  This  ought 


to  completely  fill  the  wood,  after  which  pro- 
ceed to  varnish,  rub  and  finish  the  job  in  the 
usual  manner.  To  produce  a  natural  oak 
finish,  follow  precisely  the  same  course  as 
above-described,  with  the  single  exception 
of  omitting  the  umber.  This  will  leave  the 
wood  in  its  natural  color. 

Polishing  Wood  with  Charcoal. 

A  method  of  polishing  wood  with  charcoal, 
now  much  employed  by  French  cabinet- 
makers, is  described  in  a  Parisian  technical 
journal.  In  this  cosmopoliton  city  may  be 
seen  many  articles  of  furniture  of  a  beautiful 
dead-black  color,  with  sharp,  clean-cut 
edges  and  smooth  surfaces,  the  wood  of 
which  appears  to  have  the  density  of  ebony. 
As  against  furniture  rendered  black  by 
paint  or  varnish,  the  diflference  is  so  sensi- 
ble that  the  great  margin  of  price  value  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  work  explains  itself. 
The  operations  are  much  longer  and  more 
minuie  in  the  case  of  charcoal-polishing, 
which  respects  every  detail  of  carving,  while 
paint  and  varnish  would  clog  up  the  holes 
and  widen  the  ridges.  In  the  first  process, 
only  carefully  selected  woods  are  employed, 
of  a  close  and  compact  grain;  they  are  cov- 
ered with  a  coat  of  camphor  dissolved  in 
water,  and  afterward  with  another,  composed 
chiefly  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  nutgall. 
These  two  compositions,  in  blending,  pene- 
trate the  wood  giving  it  an  indelible  tint;e, 
and  at  the  same  time  rendering  it  imper- 
vious to  the  attack  of  insects-  When  suffi- 
ciently dry  the  sui-face  of  the  wood  is  rubbed 
at  first  with  a  hard  brush  of  couch  grass 
and  then  with  charcoal  of  substances  as 
light  and  pliable  as  possible.  Any  hard 
grains  remaming  in  the  charcoal  scratches 
the  surface  instead  of  rendering  it  perfectly 
smooth.  The  flat  parts  are  then  rubbed 
with  natural  stick  charcoal,  and  the  indented 
portions  and  crevices  with  charcoal  powder. 
Alternately  with  the  charcoal,  the  workman 
also  rubs  the  furniture  with  flannel,  soaked 
in  linseed  oil,  and  e<:sence  of  turpentine. 
Repeated  pouncings  cause  the  charcoal, 
powder  and  oil  to  penetrate  into  the  wood, 
giving  the  furniture  a  beautiful  color  and 
also  a  perfect  polish  without  any  of  the 
flaws  of  ordinary  varnish. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  first  pat- 
ent granted  to  an  inventor  in  America,  was 
to  an  Englishman  named  Joseph  Jenks.  An 
act  was,  it  appears,  passed  in  the  year  1646 
by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
according  to  this  person  "the  exclusive 
right  of  making  and  selling  his  improved 
scyihe  for  ihe  term  of  fourteen  years."  The 
decree  was,  therefore,  promulgated  exactly 
26  years  after  the  "Mayflower"'  had  landed 
its  burden  at  Plymouth,  in  the  State  which 
was  afterward  destined  to  witness  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  improvement  protected  by 
Mr.  Jenks'  letters-patent  is  stated  to  have 
consisted  in  changing  the  short,  thick, 
straight  English  scythe  into  the  longer,  thin- 
ner, curved  instrument  with  stiffened  back. 


Unitarian  Literatore 

Sent  frae  by  (he  CeABinHS  Auxiliakt  ot  tha  First  I7nlt« 
rUn  Church,  oor.  Oeary  and  Franklin  Sts  ,  San  Fran- 
Uco.   Address  Ulas  S.  A.  Hobe,  as  above. 


$500,000 

To  LOAI  l>  ANT    AMOUNT   AT  THI   VIST  LOWBST  MABSIT 

rate  of  Interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCaULL£R,  Room  8,  120  California  Street,  Sao 
Vranclsoo. 

IMPOBTANT  TO  FAKMESS. 

We  have  a  larf;e  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  Interest  on  mort^atre  on  ranches-  Write  to  us  (or  lull 
particulars.  HOWE,  BAVDMANN  &  CO.,  BOS  California 
St.,  San  Francisco.    Rooms  6  and  7. 


BARGAINS  1 1  BARGAINSI! 

M.SOO— Choice  Fruit  Tract  near  Hayvarda;  10  acres 

bearing  treee.   This  la  a  good  purchase. 

•e.SOO-Entire  Block  (6  icree).  near  Stanford  University. 
One  of  the  finest  blocks  on  the  tract,  will  subdivide  to  great 
advantage. 

•3.300 -Eighty  (80)  acres,  Los  Gatos,  partly  Improved; 
ac  eicellent  bargain. 
•  I  O.OOO  -Twenty-five  (25)  acre*  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co  , 

12  acre.H  in  fruit. 

•200  Lota  (50x300),  Town  of  Belmont.  $50  down,  bal- 
ance on  time. 

•S,a00— Lots  (4)  In  Oity  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
loca»e'l  and  cheap;  will  exchange. 

•12.000— A  very  desirable  Residence  and  Lot  (l«xl50), 
19th  Ave.  and  E.  17th  St.,  Oakland; fine  vlew;eaB»of  access- 

wi'l  Buhdivid'. 

•3,ooo-Flne  20-:icre  Tract  four  mUes  from  Fresno 
(W(iltor8  Colony)  partly  Improved. 

These  are  fine  properties  and  are  to  be  sold.  Write  for 
particulars  at  ouca. 

JOHM  F.  BTXBEE, 
Mo.  42  Market  Mtreet,  Ham  Francisco. 


ALMOND  HOLLERS  FOR  SALE 

IRVIWOTON.    AI^AMKDA    COUNTY,  OAl,. 


UHUlt 

4  00. 

CAN 


California  lnventors™l„.. 

AND  FoKiioN  Patent  Solici  tors,  for  obtaining  Patents 
and  Caveats.  Established  in  1860.  Thehr  long  experience  as 
journalists  and  large  practice  as  Patent  attomeyB  enables 
them  to  offer  Pacific  Uoast  Inventors  far  better  servloe  than 
tarn  can  obtain  elsewhere.  Send  for  free  oirculan  ot  Infor- 
mation..  No  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  Cat 


TO  GROWERS  OF  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 
IN  CALIFORNIA: 

We  solicit  your  consignments  believing  that  by  diligence  and 
vigilance  in  serving  your  interests  we  can  give  you  satisfaction  and 
hold  your  trade.  Our  storage  facilities  are  dry,  convenient  and  ex- 
tensive. We  give  careful  attention  to  packing  for  long-distance 
shipping.    Our  local  trade  is  first-class  and  growing. 

(Successors  to  Qio.  R.  Starr  &  Co.  and  Starr  &,  Jodsok.) 

TELEPHONE  89.    P.  0.  BOX  2137.  308  ft  810  Wasblngt  o  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Correspond  with  as.   Mention  the  Rural  Prkbs. 


THE" 


Solid  QmforT 

^^SelNGuidingJ^^    Tongueless  | 


Our  boo, 

**Fun  on  Ihe  Farm,'*  sent 

Free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


vheel 
yi:uid^<llde. 

No 
^u\B  draft. 
No 

is^^  neck  weight. 
No  llftlnR 

r  "V.  ^^^(^        at  corners. 

f>rii  II. ;.  ^<cj^^/^^aj^^  Brake  prevents 
^ Str<na}iUr  Furrt^ws^^BOS^^piow  running  on  team- 
and  X.l|;hter  Dmft  than  any  plftw  on  or  nIT  wheels. 
Equally  adapted  to  Western  prairies  and  hard,  stony 
ground,  or  hillsides. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Band,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

I^Speclal  price*  and  time  f'>r  trial  arl ven  on  first  orders  from  puluts  where  wo  buvo  no  aeenta. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFIOB.  NO.  61    FREMONT  ST.. 

Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Frsndsco  Sts.,  ^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAUFORNIA. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In 

Boilers,  Engines,  Pomps  and  Machiner j 

OF  EVKBT  DiEBCRIFlION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap-Welded  WroDKht-lron  Tubing  Oonpled  with 
Patent  Lead-Lined  OoDplln(s. 

FOR  IRRIOATINQ,  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PCRPOSES 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 


CQ  3 

o 

M 


•59 

q 

CO  ^ 
09 

a 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Tuition  One  Tear  (SS  Weeka),  $7S. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Rates  LowMl 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Addresa  W.  O.  BAM8BT. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER  i 

 WITH  

FIj- Wheel  Walking  Beam  tir  PnmpInK  Large  Qaantltlei  of  Water 

Bend  lor  Catalogue  and  Prloe  List 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


OO  TO 


To  X^eAxm.  SoolK-IKeeTslxxK 

Wben  you  can  learn  It  AT  BOMB  without  a 

Teaober  within  ICX)  hours.  Send  for  particulars. 

H.  K.  8TABK WBATHKB  CO., S*0  Sansoine  St.,  8.W 


November,  5,  1892, 
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Sree(ler3'  Directory. 


Ux  lines  or  leas  In  this  directory  st  60o  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


r.  H.  BOBKB,  626  Marliet  St.,  8.  F.;  ReplBtered 
HolBteiDs;  wlnnere  of  more  first  priios,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pare  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


Sale  of  Thoroughbreds. 


JBBSBYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Eegistered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  ^Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LTNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stook  for  sale. 


WILD  FIjOWBB  stock  FARM,  Fresno  Co 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough 
bred  etrains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Heref ords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale 


OHABLBS  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Hoisteln-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep, 


PBROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  &  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Oo.,  CM,,  breeder 

of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs, 


PETER  SAXE  Si  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
OaJ  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
•rerr  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DBER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Qeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  deacriptirecatalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLING,  Calistoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  Circolar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  E>ig& 


B.  Q,  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  Q0AT8. 


R,  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  CaL,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Pox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Uerino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rama  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


J.  P  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Oal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 

WILLIAM  NILBS,Loe  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pies.   Circulars  free. 


TYLER   BEACH,    San  Jose,  Cal.,  bieedei 
Ihorenghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

Eneriish    Sblre  Draft, 

Cleveland  Buy 
and    Oerman  Coacb 
Stallions. 
1S9  Eighteenth  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Oallfornik 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OII.BERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


PROPERTY  OF  HON.  L.  U.  SHIPPEE, 

COMPRISING  IN  PARI 

QTAI  I  IHNQ  By  °°'«<*  LONQFELLOW, 
W  I  ML  LIU  IN  ^  Imp,  EINQ  BAN,  Imp.  PRINCE 
CHARUE  (sire  of  Salvator)  and  UONDAY. 

RROr\niV/IADrQ  °'  celebrated 

UnUVJUIYInriLOj  eires  as  GLENELO,  LUKE 
BLACKBURN,  Imp.  GLENGARRY,  HINDOO,  TEN  BROEOK, 
NORFOLK,  JOE  HOOKER,  BULLION,  KYRLE  DALY,  etc. 


ST.  SAVIOUR,  WILDIDLE, 
Imp.  GREENBACK,  Imp.  FRIAR 


TWO-YEAR-OLDS  and  YEARLINGS  Z 

TUCK,  JOE  HOOKER,  FSLLOWCHARM,  MAJOR  BAN  and  JOHN  A. 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

OAKLAND  TROTTING  PARK, 

(SHELL  MOUND  STATION) 

At  1 1  A.  M.,  WBENESDAY,  NOVEMBER  16,  1892. 

KILLIP  &  CO.,  Live  Stock  Auctioneers, 

Montgomery  St,,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  8AI.B, 
ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oau 
•Only  three-'ontths  mile  from  the  tsmlnas  of 
the  8.  F.  «od  :jaB  Uateo  Electric  Road. 


Parsons  &  Griffltb, 

GEYSERVILLE, 
Sonoma  Co.,  -  -  Cal. 


BRBKDBRS  OF 


Shire  Horses. 


Our  stock  is  of  the  very  best, 
having  won  nearly  every  prize 
competed  for  at  the  State  and 
County  Fairs  the  last  three 
years. 


Parties  desiring  to  purchase 

A  FIRST-CLASS 

YOUNG  STALLION 

Should  not  fail  to  see  our 
stocli  and  get  our  prices  and 
terms  before  buying  as  we  are 
prepared  to  and  will  sell  at 
prices  that  defy  competition. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

6  premiums  State  Fair  1892. 
9  premiums  Los  Angeles  1S92. 

PIQS  OP  ALL  AQES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O  Box  686  Los  Angeles.  Oal 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  of  '•  Nllos'  Pacific  Ooast  Poultry  and  Stook  Boot," 

a  new  book  on  subjects  connected  with  succeesful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacifio  Coast    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 


Jersey  and  Holsteln  Cattle. 

Address,  WILLIAM 


Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

NILES  &  CO-,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BKD    BALI,  BRAND, 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Uarvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  it  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mlloh  cows; 
it  Increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

eS8  Howard  8t.,  San 
Fraoclsoo.  Oal- 


PERCHER0N8 


FOR  SALE. 


Having  decided  to  plant  my  place  in  fruit,  I  offer  all 
my  pure  Percheron  stock  for  sale,  keeping  only  enough 
for  working  the  place.  Time  will  be  allowed  to  all  re- 
spoQSlhle  purchasers  that  they  may  need,  at  7  per  cent. 
WM.  B.  COLI.IEB, 

Lakeport,  Cal. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

881  Qolden  Oate  Avenue,  San  FranclBCO, 
Telephone  S069. 
j»-OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT, 
No  risk  in  throwing  horses     Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  premises. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 


A  numlter  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats  In  lots  to  snit. 
rhi(  is  the  stock  of  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Weyand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash-  Address 

XIRNB8T  WKTAND.  Oolaaa,  Cal. 


SCALES 


4Tor^^^^^^^  $45 
U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED 

rar*  Delivered  at  joat  B  K  tttatkm  and  ample  time  Ut 
baildiof  and  twrt^Xnc  u^owed  befcm  aoc«ptanc«; 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON.  Bmghamton  K  t 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.    Send  for  Catalogue, 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN.  Agent, 

li^e  KEARNY  STRBBT,  SAN  FBANOISCX). 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  ot 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lamonees  and  Hurglcal 
Operations.  i06  BRODKRICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Nn.  Mm 


P  O  U  L  T  R  Y  M  E  N  , '"^''""'"« 


to  atop  laying  &Q< 
one 
ilarly 

tbey  desire  to  have  eggs  to  soli  when  tliey  reach  high 
prloee.  Get  it  of  any  MKRCHANT  or  of  Proprietor. 
B.  F.  W£LLINOTON,  iSS  WashlngiOD  St.,  San  Fraucltoo. 


consequently  theprice  of  eggs  Is  aiTaucIng.  Every  t 
Etboula  now  feed  Wellington'!!  ImproTed  Egg  Food  regixh 
If  tbey  desire  to  bave  eggs  to  soli  when  tbey  reach  h 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Bed  Color, 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  for  sale.  Address 
all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W.  8.  PRITSOH,  Petaluma, 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  SbroDBblre  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
from  Imported  Stock, 


I  have  also  bred  American  Uerinos— Hornless  Sheep  

for  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  35  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yearly.   Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 


Address 

H.  MEOHAM, 

Stonv  Point, 
I- B.  station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Oo., 


Oal. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

30  to  40  Thoroughbred  and  High- 
Grade  Shropshire  Rams  Ready  for 
Service. 

This  stock  Is  the  Best  in  the  State,  having  been 
selerttd  from  the  famous  flock  of  the  late  Andrew 
Smith,  of  Redwood  City 

L.  E.  McMAHAN  &  SONS, 

OFFIOE.  Z9  Fourth  Sreet,  San  Franolsoo, 
RANCH,  Dixon,  Oal. 


MONEY 

By  using  the  Pac.lflc  Incubator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  unl* 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroug;hbred  Poultry 
arid  Poultry  A  ppllances.  Send 
8  cb*.  In  Ktaraps  for  83- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  out^ior  thor- 
oughbred fowlH,  to  Paciflo  f  ncnba- 
tor  Co.,  137 Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


NO  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  better  results 

Over  GO  in  Buccensful  opera- 
tion at  Dncatur,  Ills.,  alone. 
The  Krefttetit  hatch  ever  no 
compliwhod.  228  chickM  hutch-, 
ed  atone  time,  with  a  2)0 capo-' 
city  Reliable  Incubator. 

Hundreds    o  t  testimoniulH. 

ti^IncloHO  4  cents  in  Htiimps   

for  new  ilinatrated  catalocae.  ti^AddresH  Tbm 

BELLLBLK  iMOITBATOB  A  B&OODEB  Oo..  QUIMOT, 


HALSTED  INCDBATOR 

COMPAIJY, 
laiS  Mjrtl*  Street,  •aklaad  QaL 

Send  Stamp  for  Oircular. 


F7<  NORA  VINO -SUPEBIOB  WOOD  AND 
V  Uetal  Engraving,  Eiectrotyplng  and  Stereotyping 
<nne  tt  the  ciSce  of  this  paper. 
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GALVANIZED 

GEARED  AERMOTOR 

Hi-  .l.M  lu-a  lUHl  much  Iniprovi'iLlurnishi'S  ixiwcr  to 

PUMP,  GRIND,  CUT  FEED,  and  SAW  WOOD. 


Aeruioto 
work  of  4  horxex  iit  half  the  cost  of 
always  harnessed  and  never  gets  tired 
With  our  steol  Stub  Towe.  it  is  ea«y  to  put  on  barn. 
Send  'or  elatjorate  desiRns  for  pultinK  power  In  born. 
•  rn^OTAD  Pfl  >">>^  Rockwell  SU  ,  Chicago, 

ACnlvlU  I  Un  liU'  ^  ^     '^'■> t'r>uciiK». 


ALAMEDA 


WIND  MILL. 

10,  12  and  11  ft. 

Cheaper  than  an; 
First-Claae  UiU  In 
the  market. 

ETery  On* 
Oaaranteed. 

No  bearlDfs,  no 
tptingt,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  eimplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

AKenta  Wanted 

—  1DD&K88 — 

TBDMAN,  HOOIER  k  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  FresBO, 


ECLIPSE 

WIND 

STEEL 


STANDARD! 
HUSTLER! 

MILLS! 
Wind  Milisi 
Towers ! 


We  -want  live  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  whom  liberal  prices  and  terms  will  be 
given.   

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


Olentlon  this  paper.) 


Chicago,  1'^ 


c. 


H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Sncoessors  to  THOMSON  k  ETAN8), 

110  and  lia  Beala  Street,  8.  W. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  aU  Unde  at  UACHINERT. 

m 
r 


M  A  C  H'  Y  r- 


Uftl    I    l"'*^n    \  linlns.OiUhirig.'iumpTng. 

mm  III    V^ir,d  andSttam:  Hiating  Boiler,,  tto.  Will 
x"u  *        '?  f"'  f  "cjcfoperf/a,  0/ 

^"'-'""s'  The  American  Well  Works.  Aurora.IlL 
else,  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 


 J.  n  n  

Porteoiis  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  S,  1883.   Patented  April  17,  1888. 


Manufectured  by  Q.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scrapei 
and  the  many  vaneties  of  work  of  which  It  Is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Leree  feuild^ 
iDK.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc 

This  implement  wiil  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  oi 
deposit  Its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parte  of  the  country 

or  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  $40 ;  Steel  two-horse  $31 
Address  all  orders  to  G.  LI8SKNUEN,  Stockton', 
OalifarBla. 


UOCBLE 
Breech-loader 

$7.50. 
RIFLE.<;J2.00 
WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  «I5 

All  kinda  otiea(>cr  tb^a  else, 
whore.  Bpfore  vou  bor, 
t^ni  Mtftmp  for  cataloi^e  to 

ThePowellACumentCo, 


GRANGERS'  RUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  i  COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OmCX.  108  DAVIS  8TEEET,  SAH  7BAHCISC0,  OAL. 
Wsreboase  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GfCRIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

MoQAF  advanced  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  poaelble  rates  of  Interest. 
Pall  Oarsoee  of  Wbeat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  OEDBBS  FOB  GEAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implementa,  Wagona,  Orooerlea 
and  MerohandlM  of  every  deaorlptlon  ulioited. 

B.  VAN  BVBBY,  Manacer.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 
from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINEITM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MT7ECKE  ft  CO.,  Pacific  Coait  Agents,  819  California  Street,  San  Franclico,  Cal. 


8BND  FOB  OATALOQDB  AND  PBICB   LIST  OF 


FRESNO  AQRIOULTURAL  WORKS,    -      -      FRESNO.  OAL. 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING 


FULDA'S  PATENT. 


DEC.  2!-"  1890. 


A  n,ffi..i...»      „»  i,^''*  S"**,'  S'«nP»a»*  »■*  Cbeapea*  Coapllns  for  Tank  Hoops. 

a  sumaent  lap  of  hoop  rendera  it  unneceusary  to  rivet  the  hoop.   It  will  fit  the  circle  of  any  tank,  regardless  of  size. 
*»_.,_-_  „  rtrt  _    Made  In  sizes  to  fit  any  width  of  iron 

«-n«ea,  H.OOtotl.BO  per  Pair.  For  sale  to  tbe  trade.   Ubrral  dlaconnt  In  qaaatltlea. 

30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

MINING  AND  WATER  TANKS. 


Coinini^^iop  flerchapt^, 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AID  DIALmS  IM  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Conslinunents. 
808  *  810  Davli  St„        San  FranoiKo, 

[P.  o.  Box  igs&i 

jrOonilfrnmentB  Solicited. 


(kr  Catalokne. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  60S,  606. 607  A  60Q  Front  St., 
And  800  Washington  Bt,  SAM  FRANCISCO. 

C3rXI  INTDEI H.  ATj 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUi:.TKT,BOO8,OAME,GRAIN,FBODD0a 
AND  wool.. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commisgion  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CON8IONMSNT8  SOLICITED.    PROlfPT  RKTUBR8. 
418,  416  A  417  Waablntfton  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND— 

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  CaUfomia  St.,  S.  F. 
Ifemben  of  the  Sao  Francisco  Produce  Exchang*. 


rPenonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  adranoei 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


(ISTASLIBBID  18M.1 

GEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

SB  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street, 
Sa>  Fbancibco,  Cal. 
la-SHIPPINO  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. "81 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Brav  Baog.  EntililiMhed  1866. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F  Produce  and  Uay  Exchanges. 

8PEUIALTIES:   

Consignments  Economically  Handled. 
Highest  Market  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
No.  220  CLAT  ST.,  San  Franolsoo,  Cai. 


EVELETH  &  HASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Game,  Egg 
HlHes,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  228, 
226  and  337  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indlxestlon,  Blllou.n.  i..,  Ilcailnihe,  Conrtl- 

f atlOD,  Itj.prpnla,  Chronic  Liver  Iroublea, 
Miilneaa,  Had  iompleilon,  I»y»entfry, 
Offensive  Breuth,  mtd  all  dl»orderB  of  tne 
Btomach,  Liver  and  Howel*.       .  ,    .  . 

Klpans  Tabules  cont»ln  mrthlnir  Injarlons  to 
the  most  delicate  ooMtitutlon.  Pleasant  to  take, 
safe,  effectoaL  Glre  Inimedlate  relief. 

Bold  by  dragglsta,  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  man 
on  rec«ipt  of  16  cents.  Address 
THE  RIPAN8  CHEMICAL  CO.." 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 


17  Spaar  Street. 


San  Franclaoo. 


SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prioes  on  Sewer  Pipe  tor  culvert*,  for  roads, 
and  for  draining  lands. 


JAIOS  IL  HATKN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVSN, 

Notary  Publta 

HAVEN  A  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

Ko.  S>a  OalttorBla  Straat, 
Talaphoae  Xe.  IN*  lAR  nAIOiaOO.  .OAL 


November  6,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  2, 1892. 
The  local  money  market,  the  past  week,  has  been 
oderately  active  fir  the  season  of  the  year.  The 
U  from  the  country  for  crop  purposes  is  about  over, 
id  as  remittances  are  increasing,  the  available  sur- 
us  in  bank  shows  a  fair  gain.  Notwithstanding  the 
serve  is  larger,  yet  banks  pursue  a  conservative 
Ucy,  and  prefer  to  place  money  on  short  time  or 
11..  Long  paper  is  closely  scrutinized.  This  policy, 
is  thought,  will  continue  to  govern  until  we  have 
riy  entered  on  the  new  year.  There  are  increas- 
;  signs  of  growing  confidence,  and  as  this  feeling 
larges,  money  will  become  more  active  and  better 
;es  ol  interest  obtain.  An  active  money  market 
d  higher  interest  are  the  forerunners  of  more 
>sperou3  times  and  an  era  of  active  speculation, 
e  East  and  Europe  are  reporting  more  active 
iney  markets  and  a  steady  enlargement  in  specula- 
n,  with  a  steady  appreciation  in  rates  of  Interest. 
?he  wheat  markets  of  the  world  have  been  under 
ong  bear  Influences,  yet  the  signs  of  the  times 
nt  to  much  better  prices  in  the  near  future.  First, 
i  probably  the  more  Important,  is  the  steady  In- 
ase  of  confidence  at  the  East  and  In  Europe, 
ich  is  accepted  as  an  evidence  that  we  have  en- 
ed  an  era  of  speculation  and  greater  prosperity , 
it  will  naturally  bring  about  a  bull  campaign  in 
eat,  owing  to  its  favorable  statistical  position.  It 
10  longer  denied  that  the  crop  of  the  world,  this 
ir,  is  over  60,000,000  bushels  short  of  the  outturn  in 
1,  while  the  consumption  per  capita  has  been 
»ely  increased  by  reason  of  its  cheapness  and  the 

I  itively  higher  prices  for  other  leading  articles  of 
1 1,  While  the  crop  was  smaller,  the  movements  to 

ket  have  been  larger,  and  to  this  free  marketing 
I  be  partly»attributed  the  present  low  prices  In 
supply  and  demand  markets.  The  low  prices 
e  been  taken  advantage  of  by  speculators,  and 
Bequently  the  large  proportion  of  the  cereal  sold 
been  bought  for  holding.  The  free  movements 
rbeat  have  also  made  the  bears  bolder,  who,  it  is 
,  have  largely  oversold  in  the  Chicago,  New  York 
Liverpool  markets.  These  bears  will  probably 
And  it  hard  work  to  fill,  except  at  a  heavy  loss, 
le  following  comparison  of  average  prices  at  New 
k,  for  the  month  of  September,  shows  the  strength 
he  bear  movement  in  cereals: 

,  Prices.  > 

•Holes.  1892.  1H91. 

I  (bush.)  «)  65  $0  66 

a  (bush.)   0  40  0  43 

(bush.)   0  70  0  94 

lat  (bush.)   0  80  1  05 

le  local  wheat  market  the  past  week  held  firm 
irithstanding  every  pressure  possible  was  brought 
to  break  prices.  From  all  we  can  learn, 
•ly  all  the  exposed  wheat  (that  on  the  banks  of 
liver)  has  been  either  marketed  or  else  ware- 
ged.  It  was  this  wheat  which  kept  the  market 
iiyers'  favor.  With  this  out  of  the  way,  and  with 
degree  of  firmness  on  the  part  of  holders,  both 
ipers  and  millers  will  have  to  pay  more  money 
wheat  before  the  close  of  the  year,  particularly  so 
it  is  understood  that  there  is  quite  a  short  inter- 
Jl  futures  on  Call.  It  is  said  that  the  flourmillpool 
rUBt  has  worked  in  the  interest  of  buyers  by  lessen- 
Uie  number  ot  competitive  buyers.  It  Is  rumored 
the  pool  or  trust  will  make  itself  felt  still  more 
after  election,  by  having  one  or  more  of  the 
Is  shut  down.  So  far,  it  is  asserted,  the  pool  has 
been  able  to  advance  the  market  price  of  flour, 
g  to  net  big  profits,  owing  to  strong  selling  oppo- 
)D  by  the  Starr  Milling  Co.  and  also  by  the  mills 
)regon  and  Washington. 

irley,  the  past  week,  has  held  strong  at  steadily 
ancing  prices.   The  Improvement  In  the  market 
ars  to  be  well  grounded  and  points  to  siill  better 
!B.  The  consumption  for  feed  has  been  simply 
cmous,  which  has  reduced  the  surplus  to  a  still 
Lter  extent  than  had  been  estimated,  while  the 
Bpping  demand  has  been  freer  than  for  several 
J  rs  past.  The  short  crop  at  the  East  and  only  a 
fi  yield  abroad  favored  shippers  of  more  choice 
g  ies  of  bright,  suitable  for  malsters.  The  low  rates 
0  eight  hence  have  also  been  in  shippers'  favor. 
Ii  reported  that  there  is  a  large  short  Interest  on 
C  . 

;its  have  ruled  firm  throughout  the  week,  with  an 
n  ance  established  in  seed  varieties.  Keceipts  have 
Ii  2u  olf,  which  is  accepted  as  confirming  the  gen- 
Bi  impression  among  the  better  Informed  that  the 
c  )  up  north  was  short.  The  demand  has  been 
fi  ly  free,  particularly  for  the  more  choice  grades. 

II  i  said  that  there  has  been  more  liberal  feeding  of 
0; :  so  far  in  this  season  than  during  the  like  time 
ft  several  years  past. 

>rn  has  ruled  weak  throughout  the  week.  The 
ijision  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  extend  the 
Uje  for  admitting  corn  free  of  duly  may  possibly 
oi«.te  a  slightly  better  export  demand  for  thai  coun- 
bl  but  as  yet  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  asserting 
Hi  there  is,  at  present,  such  a  demand.  From  our 
Khanges  we  judge  that  the  Mexican  demand  is  be- 
liimet  largely.  If  not  entirely,  by  Texas,  and  unless 
p  es  advance  at  the  East,  the  movement  from  this 
0<  it  will  be  confined  to  the  usual  demand  points. 

le  market  tor  ground  feed  has  ruled  weak  for 
iK'i  under  a  falling-off  in  the  demand  and  free  oSer- 
ii  ,  but  for  middlings  the  market  has  held  fairly 
It  dy,  owing  to  moderate  receipts.  Feedmeal  and 
Bi:ked  corn  have  been  weak  and  dull,  but  both  roll 
u  ground  barley  have  met  with  a  good  demand  at 
ft  er  prices,  in  sympathy  with  the  market  for  the 
p  n.  The  starting  of  the  plows  and  cultivators  in 
tt  more  favored  sections  of  the  State  has  stimulated 
tt  demand  for  roll  barley.  Hay  has  sold  higher. 
R  eipts  have  been  barely  enough  to  meet  current 
K  lirements,  while  the  demand  in  some  localities  is 


increasing.  It  is  said  that  owing  to  improving  pas- 
ture In  the  more  favorable  localities,  there  is  not  so 
much  feeding  of  hay  to  dairy  cows  and  other  neat 
cattle,  sheep  and  range  stock  in  general.  While  this 
may  be  the  case  in  certain  localities,  it  is  probably 
more  than  offset  by  an  increased  demand  &om  other 
sections. 

As  indica  ed  in  our  review  last  week,  the  butter 
market  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  with  a  demoral- 
ized feeling  at  the  close.  The  oversupply  of  pickled 
and  solid  packed  has  been  and  is  still  a  menace  to 
the  market,  and  to  which  must  now  be  added  im- 
proving pastures  In  the  more  favored  dairy  sections. 
The  improved  pasture,  it  is  said,  is  balng  favorably 
felt  by  an  increased  flow  of  richer  milk.  With  larger 
milking  a  larger  output  of  butter  follows,  and  as  this 
butter,  as  has  always  been  the  case,  has  to  be  mar- 
keted as  soon  as  possible,  it  comes  in  competition 
with  other  kinds.  Large  holders  are  pursuing  an 
ofllsh  policy.  Cheese  has  not  shown  any  material 
change  the  past  week.  The  demand  and  supply  have 
kept  fairly  eq  lal.  With  small  receipts  of  Eastern 
and  light  shipments  on  the  way,  eggs  have  ruled  very 
strong,  with  an  advance  established  along  the  line. 
The  receipts  of  Californian  are  very  light.  The  higher 
prices  have  restricted  the  consumption.  With  better 
green  feed  and  favorable  weather,  the  receipts  of 
Californian  should  Increase. 

The  varieties  of  garden  truck  are  being  confined  to 
the  usual  autumn  kinds.  Tomatoes  have  met  with 
a  slow  demand  owing  to  poor  keeping  quality  and 
canners  not  buying.  The  market  quotations  for  all 
varieties  are  more  or  less  nominal. 

Onions  have  exhibited  a  fair  degree  of  firmness, 
with  choice,  good-keepers  given  preference  by  buy- 
ers. The  receipts  of  potatoes  have  continued  free, 
but  the  market  has  held  fairly  firm  for  the  better 
grades  suitable  for  shipping  or  keeping.  Poor  keep- 
ers, wormy,  diseased  or  otherwise  inferior  potatoes, 
rule  in  buyer's  favor,  and  for  which  quotations  are 
largely  nominal. 

Wools  continue  to  come  in  freely,  but  the  market 
does  not  exhibit  any  material  change  in  value,  being 
still  in  favor  of  buyers.  This  abnormal  condition  is 
a  source  of  surprise  to  the  many  who  closely  watch 
the  Eastern  and  English  markets,  both  of  which  are 
fairly  active  Probably  the  best  solution  of  the 
present  unfavorably  low  range  of  values  is  to  be 
tound  in  the  lower  piices  in  the  Boston  market  for 
Ohio  and  Michigan  wools,  which  are  tabulated  as 
follows : 

Aug., 'SO.  Sept., '92. 
Cts.  ISB).  Cts.^rb. 

Ohio  and  Penn.  XX  and  above  Z2%(tcSS  28@29 

Ohio  X  and  above  32  @32'4  27@28 

Ohio  No.  1  37    @37>^  32®33 

Michigan  X  28   @29'/i  25@25>^ 

Michigan  No.  1  36   ®36}^  31@^2 

Ohio,  delaine  35  @36  32@32>^ 

Michigan,  delaine  33   @S4  28(rti9 

Ohio  fine,  unwashed  21  @22  19^20 

Ohio,  unmerchantable  23  @24  20@22 

Michigan  fine,  unwashed  20  @21  17@18 

Michigan,  unmerchantable  22  @23  19(a20 

Ohio  No  1  combing,  washed  30   @40  34(f?35 

Michigan  No.  1  combing,  waBhed..38  (a39  33(d34 

Hops  continue  to  be  subjected  to  strong  bear  pres- 
sure, which  is  hardly  warranted  by  late  English  mail 
advices.  According  to  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  Oct. 
17,  the  London  market  was  very  strong,  with  mer. 
chants  resisting  an  advance.  The  Express  says  that 
"the  bulk  of  the  Kent  and  Sussex  second  grades 
have  been  cleared,  and  it  is  now  the  turn  of  the 
choice  Mid  and  East  Kents.  These  are  particularly 
good  in  color  and  quality,  and,  seeing  that  the  quan- 
tity is  not  heavy,  growers  had  reasonably  expected 
that  much  higher  prices  would  be  ofliered,  and. 
although  at  present  it  does  not  appear  likelj  that 
their  anticipations  will  be  realized,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  if  they  continue  to  hold  out  Increased 
offers  will  be  made.  '  Fuggles  '  have  sold  especially 
well  on  account  of  their  sound  and  healthy  condi- 
tion. This  description  of  hops  usually  sells  well  in  a 
season  such  as  1892  has  been,  when  the  more  delicate 
kinds  sufler  from  blight  and  bad  weather.  The  most 
disappointing  of  all  the  districts  this  year  is  Surrey, 
whose  crop  has  fallen  considerably  short  of  that  of 
1891,  with  only  a  small  proportion  of  really  choice 
quality.  The  usually  famous  Farnham  grounds  have 
come  very  badly  off,  the  average  growth  being  far 
below  last  year,  and  several  planters  assert  that  they 
are  considerable  losers.  Worcester  and  Hereford  have 
also  proved  much  below  1891,  and  this  is  the  more 
disheartening,  seeing  that  the  majority  ol  growers  in 
those  districts  spare  neither  expense  nor  trouble  to 
secure  good  crops.  In  Continental  and  American 
hops  the  trade  at  present  passing  is  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  but  for  the  few  lots  that  find  purchasers  pretty 
stiff  prices  have  to  be  paid." 

The  market  for  Iresh  fruit  has  not  shown  any 
essential  change  so  far  as  apples  and  pears  are  con- 
cerned, but  table  and  wine  grapes  have  done  better, 
particularly  the  better  keepers.  The  supply  is  run- 
ning short.  The  market  (or  applas  appears  to  be 
shaping  into  better  position.  The  supply  of  poor 
keepers  and  also  of  inferior  is  about  cleaned  up^ 
which  is  creating  a  better  demand  for  the  more 
choice  good  keepers.  It  now  looks  as  if  better  prices 
will  rule  in  the  near  future. 

The  dried-fruit  market  has  ruled  quiet  but  strong 
for  apricots,  prunes  and  plums,  but  easy  for  peaches, 
owing  to  continued  free  offerings  by  Chinese  driers. 
Choice  to  fancy  apples  are  fairly  firm,  but  anything 
below  choice  is  weak.  The  shipments  of  prunes  from 
San  Jose,  for  the  week  ending  with  last  Saturday, 
aggregated  over  1,585,000  ftis.  This  is  the  largest  ship- 
ment during  one  week  within  the  history  of  the 
trade. 

The  weather  continues  against  the  free  drying  of 
raisins.  From  the  best  obtainable  advices  we  think 
it  quite  safe  to  place  the  pack  of  merchantable  raisins 
at  fully  40  per  cent  less  than  would  have  been  cured 
had  the  season  not  been  so  late  and  weather  favor- 
able. Shipments  continue  to  to  forward  fairly  free 
New  York  advices  continue  to  report  complaints  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  most  of  the  raisins  were 


marketed.  Advices  to  Oct.  28th  are  as  follows: 
"  Valencia  raisins  have  met  with  most  favor,  and  a 
large  business  in  this  staple  has  been  completed. 
The  more  general  inquiry  has  resulted  in  a  decidedly 
stronger  and,  in  instances,  a  higher  market,  and  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  day  was  cer- 
tainly of  a  more  encouraging  and  favorable  charac- 
ter. The  stock  has  been  pretty  closely  concentrated. 
The  market  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  indi- 
cations point  to  even  a  higher  range  of  values  previ- 
ous to  the  full  covering  by  the  trade  of  the  country 
of  holiday  requirements.  For  California  there  is  a 
steady  moderate  inquiry,  ihouga  p  ime  old  goods 
are  given  the  preference  by  most  buyers  at  the  differ- 
ence in  price  as  compared  with  new  crop." 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  optfons 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Dec.     Jan.      Feb.  Mar. 

6s00  d   SsOOfd  6a01id   

58lUd   fsCOld  6s0l  d   

5b1(M  SslHd  SsUM  esOOid 

esiold  5sll|d  6sC0!d  esOlfd 

Ssiold  5dll|d  6sD0^d  esOlid 


Not. 

Thursday  Sail  d 

Friday   fslOid 

Saturday  SsOilJd 

Monday   5s09Jd 

Tuesday   6809{d 


O,  O. 

Thursday...  33a3d 

Friday  33s 

Saturday..  338 

Monday  338 

Tue«day  338 


for  P.  S. 
Slow. 
Easier. 
Steady. 

Quiet  but  steady. 
Held  highe. 


Buyer  Buyer 
Dec  Jan. 
1314 

133J  .... 
132f  .... 
132 
1331 
1321 
1341 
13j| 
133i 
133 


i33i 
133| 


The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coadt,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipmentB  for  the  past  week: 
Market 

P.  S.  N.  D. 
33s31  33s0d 
33s  339 
33s  33s 
32B9d  3239d 
3283d  32sL'd 
To-days  oablefzram  is  as  foUown: 
Liverpool.  Not.  2.— Wheat- Red  very  dull  and  white 
firmly  held.  Caliiornia  spot  lots.  68  9d;  off  o^ast.  333;  just 
shipped,  32b  9d;  nearly  due,  328  9d;  cargoes  off  coas^  quiet; 
on  passage,  raiher  easier;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  inactive; 
weather  in  England,  colder. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 
Seller 
'92. 

Thursday,  high  st   1315 

"         lowest   131S 

Friday,  highest   131i 

"     lowest   131 

Saturday,  highest   132 

"       lowest   131j 

Monday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest   132 

'•       lowest   132 

The  following  are  to-day'i  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Morning  Informal.— Wheat— Buyer  December,  2C0  tons, 
$1.32f;  lOuO.  $1,322-  May,  1  0  tons,  $\.3fih:  900,  $I.36|:  100. 
SI.36}  per  etl.  Regular  Session.— May,  100  tons.  $1  36|;  900. 
«l.36{.  Buyer  May,  200  tons,  $1,375;  Buyer  December,  3ro 
tons,  $1.32j  per  ctl.  Afternoon. —Buyer  Dei;ember,  600 
tons,  81.33J;  1300,  $1.33J.  May,  900  tons,  «I.86S;  6.0,  81.364; 
400,  81. -^8  per  ctl. 

BAKLEY. 

Seller 
•92. 

Thursday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Friday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest   90 

"      lowest   90 

Tuesday,  highest  

"  lowest  

•Buyer  option. 
The  foUowing  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Regular  Session.  -  Barley  -  December,  200  tons,  91  jc. 
Buyer  Oecember,  100  tons,  92*c  per  ctl.    Afternoon, -De- 
cember, luO  tons,  913c;  100,  91c;  100,  91Jc.   January,  200 
tons,  914c  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  ot  wheat  for  the 
past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.  Not.     Dec.     Jan.  March. 


Dec. 

Jan. 

May 

90 

90J 

95 

90 

901 

95 

90} 

9li 

951 

90j 

91 

95} 

•911 

91* 

m 

"931 

'97' 

921 

93 

961 

914 

93 

9S'i 

924 

93 

964 

129i 
126 
126 
127 
126 


1284 
128i 
130 
129i 


134 
13  ( 

115 
134i 


May. 
1404 
1371 
138 
139 
138 


75}c 


May 

131 

I'iM 

129{ 

130 

129 

aud  778o 


Thursday   126§ 

Friday   123 

Saturday   123 

Monday   1244 

Tuesday   1234 

The  following  Is  to-day's  telegram 

New  York,  Not.  2.— Wheat  73Sc  for  November, 
for  December,  77c  for  January.  80c  for  March,  and  82^0  for 
May. 

Chicago. 

Day.  Dec. 

Thursday   1214 

Friday  „   119 

Saturday.   119t 

Monday  :   1204 

Tuesday   120 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram: 
Chicaso,  Nov.  2.— Wheat— 714c  for  December 
for  May. 

Markets  by  Telegrapb. 

English  Millers  Bidding  Lower. 

London,  Oct.  31. — The  Mark  Lane  Express  says  : 
The  low  (.rices  current  are  greatly  affecting  market 
deliveries  of  wheat,  farmers  having  16  per  cent  less 
and  delivering  30  per  cent  less.  Millers  are  bidding 
low  for  imported  wheat,  knowing  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  American  surplus  will  come  to  Great 
Britain,  as  France  will  need  only  a  firth  and  Holland 
only  a  third  what  they  needed  in  1891.  Barley,  oats 
and  maize  are  firm.  To-day's  damp  wheat,  poor 
quality,  30s.  Foreign  unchanged,  owing  to  small  Im- 
ports.  Barley,  Is. 

Wool  Consumption  Continues  Large. 

Nsw  York,  Oct.  28.— Bradstreet's  says:  Wool  is 
only  moderately  active  Manufacturers  are  not  buy- 
ing ahead,  and  whenever  sales  are  made  they  are 
gen'rally  ot  small  amounts.  Dealers  do  not  expect 
manufacturers  to  buy  freely  until  after  election. 
Mills  have  been  successful  as  a  rule  this  year  in  dis- 
posing of  their  products  at  a  profit,  and  the  output 
has  greatly  increased.  Territories  are  still  quiet  and 
hard  to  move  at  quotations.  Dealers  are  firm  and  re- 
fuse to  make  further  concessions.  Fleeces  are  in 
good  demand,  but  stocks  are  reduced  very  low. 
Quarter-blood  wools  are  moving  quite  freely,  and 
there  is  a  fair  call  for  three-eighths  blood  wools. 
A  moderate  trade  is  reported  in  tall  Texas  wools. 
Pulled  wools  are  more  active.  Fine  Australian  wools 
are  in  better  demand.  The  supply  is  small.  New 
woo  s  will  not  come  forward  for  over  two  months. 
Tlie  holders  are,  therefore,  confident  of  their  posi- 
tion. A  fair  demand  is  noted  in  carpet  wools. 
Stocks  are  light  and  prices  steady. 

New  York,  Oct.  30.— The  dominant  features  of  the 
market  are  the  steadiness  of  tone  and  an  evident 
continued  need  of  mill  supplies  that  favor  better 
prices  in  the  near  future.  Sellers  have  stocks  well  in 
hand,  and,  with  the  prosperous  position  of  woolen 
goods,  most  of  them  are  solid  enough  to  calmly  await 
the  outcome  of  the  situation  without  admitting  a 
fnverlsh  element  of  outside  speculation.  Sales  at 
New  York:  38,000  pounds  of  spring  California  and 
440,000  pounds  ol  other  domestic,  including  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  pulled,  mostly  lambs,  on  private 
terms,  and  465.000  foreign,  mostly  carpet.  The  salei 
at  Boston  were  largely  Territory  and  unwashed 
Western.  Total  domestic,  3,147  500,  including  112.- 
OOo  California  sorine  and  25,000  fall;  al»o  710,000  for- 
eign, of  which  472,000  was  Australian.  Philadelphia 
mentions  all  grades  as  receiving  attention  at  full 
prices. 

Short  Wool  on  Skin  Free  of  Duty. 

Washington,  Oct.  29.— The  committee  appointed 
by  the  Treasury  Department  has  rendered  an  opinion 


on  wool  on  shearing  sheepskins,  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  quarter-inch  in  length,  that  it  is  of  such  little 
value  as  wool  that  it  should  be  passed  free  of  duty, 
but  that  all  shearing  skins  where  the  wool  exceeds 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  should  be  subject  to 
duty.  This  conclusion  has  been  adopted  as  the  rule 
of  the  Department  and  all  collectors  have  been 
notified.  (The  short  wool  is  used  by  hatters  and 
shoddy  mills.— Ed.  fbess.] 

Lima  Beans  are  Higher. 

New  York,  Oct.  31.— Lima  beans  are  steady  at 
S2.05  per  bushel,  spot.  Receipts  for  the  month,  45,000 
bags.   Many  have  gone  on  western  orders. 

Poor  Raisins  Nominal;  Choice,  Very 
Firm. 

New  York,  Oct.  30.— Receipts  for  the  week,  16, 500 
boxes  and  3500  bags  lor  New  England  and  8300  boxes 
and  7300  bags  for  New  York.  The  bulk  has  gone 
eastward.  Valencia  landed  70,000  boxes  last  week. 
As  before,  quotations  are  indefinite,  except  for  per- 
fect quality  of  CaUfoinia.  Six  and  one-half  cents  is 
full  tor  such  three-crown  bags,  81  85  for  the  best 
loose  boxes  and  $2.25  for  layers.  The  first  bulk  offer- 
ing does  not  disclose  the  average  good  grade  prom- 
ised for  October  at  this  date.  Out  of  town  buyers 
already  grumble  at  the  condition,  and  considerable 
prompt  business  is  checked. 

Hops  Hold  Strong. 

Nkw  York,  Oct.  SO.— There  was  a  fair  run  of  trade. 
Exporters  show  some  eagerness  to  secure  the  first  of 
new  State,  paying  lull  prices,  though  the  cable  is 
not  encouraging.  Brewers  took  prime  useful  grades 
of  State  and  Pacific,  when  they  were  to  be  had,  at 
2l@23c.  The  spot  offering  is  moderate,  which  keeps 
general  quotations  where  they  ranged  a  week  ago. 

Canned  and  Dried  Fruit. 

New  York,  Oct.  80.— Canned  Fruits— Little  has 
been  doing  in  standards.  Low  grades  are  working 
out  well  for  pie  for  bakers'  use.  Canned  peas  have 
no  open  quotations.  The  week's  trade  in  dried 
prunes  was  mainly  in  spot  single  sizes:  nineties  at 
i0%c,  eighties  at  U^c,  seventies  at  ll^c,  sixties  at 
l?c,  fifties  at  12i^e,  forties  at  13J^c.  Dried  Peaches 
are  weak.  Choice  are  12J.^@l4c;  fancy,  15(ai6c.  Apri- 
cots are  fairly  well  supported. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  (or  7 
days  ending  Not.  1,  '92,  were  as  follows  : 

Flour,  qr.  sks   90.8IS|Bran,       sks  ... 

Wheat,  ctlg  316,5.39i Buckwheat 

55,354  MiddUngs 

603, Chicory,  bbls.... 


Hops. 
Wool, 
Hay,  ton 
Straw.  " 

Wme,  gals   243,000 

Brandy,  "    6,200 

Raisins,  bxs    16,842 


11,928 
163 
2,859 
60 
663 
2,776 
1,539 
131 


Honey, 

Peanut8,sks   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds  **   

Mustard  "   

Flax  •'   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  com,  bbls. 


68 
151 
1,103 

653 
382 


Barley, 
Rye, 

Oats,      ••    22.275 

Corn,      "    7,656 

•Butter,  "    884 

do   bis    653 

do  hbls    71 

do  kegs    280 

do  tubs    180 

do  4  bxs    23 

tCheese,  ctls   450 

do    bis   124 

Eggs,   doz  13,840 

do      "  Eastern   11,800 

Beans,  sks   49,036 

Potatoes,  sks   26,957 

Onions,      "    3,654 

•Overl'd,  337  ctls.   t  Overland,  15  ctls. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Oct.  26. 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  3,781,644  5,322,021 

Flour,  bbls                                              422,484  37P,510 

Barley,  ctls                                           681,152  532,503 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Nov.  1,  the  followtng  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

On  the  way—.  In  port— s 

1892.         1891.  1892.  1891. 

San  Francisoo  247,413      437,662       •176,740  101,673 

San  Diego   11,378       21,489  7,886   

San  Pedro   6,333        5,954  ....  1 

Oregon   42,301       33,316         31.537  1-20,991 

Puget  Sound   22,157       25,843      '    J 

122.664 


Totals  329,602      527,294  216.163 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  60.831;  1891,  91.546. 

Cereals. 

The  London  Daily  News  estimates  the  wheat  crop 
of  the  world  for  1892  at  2, 139,u00,000  bushels,  against 
2,185,000,000  bushels  last  year  and  2,125,000,000 bushels 
two  years  ago. 

Dombuich  says:  "  The  weather  during  October 
has  been  quite  unfavorable  all  through  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  the  heavy  rains  up  to  the  middle 
of  October  had  not  brought  the  precipitation  up  to 
the  average.  In  France  the  sowing  of  wheat  is  being 
pushed  forward,  and  the  early-sown  fields  present  a 
promising  appearance.  Rye  also  looks  well.  In 
Holland,  Belgium  and  Germany,  fine  weather  en- 
ables farmers  to  go  ahead  with  autumn-sowing. 
Hungary  has  had  splendid  rain,  and  field-work  is  In 
full  operation.  In  the  Danubian  provinces,  fine 
weather  marked  the  whole  course  of  harvest,  and 
unusually  fine  crops  of  wheat,  rye  and  barley  have 
been  secured.  The  outlook  in  Russia  was  dishearten- 
ing on  account  of  the  drought  in  the  southern  Gov- 
ernments, but  this  week  the  hoped-for  rain  fell  in 
the  Caucasus  and  southwestern  regions,  also  in  the 
east,  but  up  to  yesterday  the  drought  in  Azov  prov- 
inces was  unbroken.  This  timely  rainfall  will  per- 
mit of  the  immediate  sowing  of  winter  wheat  and 
rye,  and  may  lead  to  a  freer  movement  of  wheat  to- 
ward the  seaports." 

The  Chicago  Herald  says  there  are  10,000  loaded 
cars  of  gr«  in  in  the  vicinity  ol  Chicago  which  the 
railroads  cannot  get  rid  ol,  because  the  elevators 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  are  full,  and  nobody  wants 
the  stuff. 

Omaha  advices  report:  "  The  greatest  car  famine 
in  the  history  of  the  West  appears  to  be  imminent. 
The  roads  centering  in  Omaha  are  commencing  to 
shut  down  on  receiving  wheat  and  corn.  There  is 
not  a  railway  in  these  parts  that  is  not  from  three  to 
four  hundred  cars  short  of  actual  requirements,  and 
the  prospect  for  a  let-up  in  demand  grows  less  every 
day."  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  advices  renort:  "  Despite 
the  extraordinary  precautions,  a  grain  blockade  and 
car  famine  on  western  roads  has  set  in,  and  all  the 
roads  in  Dakota  and  Nebraska  and  some  of  the  di- 
visions in  northern  and  western  Iowa  are  wholly  un- 
able to  handle  the  grain  business.  Railroad  yards 
and  side-tracks  are  blocked,  delaying  traffic  ot  all 
kinds." 

Referring  to  the  above,  the  New  York  Mail  and  Eio- 
iress,  Oct.  28th,  says:  "This  extraordinary  move- 
ment has  been  responsible  for  large  losses.  The  New 
York  wheat  market  has  passed  below  the  lowest 
previous  prices,  and  Is  at  present  at  about  the  lowest 
figures  reached.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chicago 
market,  which  has  been  relatively  higher  owing  to 
the  small  difference  between  the  markets,  has  not 
reached  as  low  figures  as  New  York.  October  wheat 
there  has  been  quoted  as  low  as  71^c,  but  in  1888 
cash  wheat  sold  at  71^^c  In  April.  The  previous  year 
in  August  it  sold  at  665^0.  In  October,  1886,  it  sold 
at  69580,  and  in  December,  1884,  it  sold  at  69>ic. 
Aside  from  the  years  mentioned,  there  have  been  no 
times  in  recent  years  when  wheat  has  been  as  low  as 
it  has  been  at  present  It  seems  to  be  without  doubt 
a  fact  that  a  good  portion  of  the  present  weakness  is 
due  to  the  open  ipouts  of  the  farmers'  bins.  There 
seems  to  be  every  reason  for  believing  that,  if  re. 
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eipts  or  wheat  had  been  as  much  smaller  than  last 
year  as  the  crop,  a  large  portion  of  the  present  de- 
pression would  not  have  been  seen." 

Wheat  to-day  was  easy  abioad  for  American  red 
but  firm  for  white.  The  local  makel  held  steady  with 
very  little  offering.  The  tonuai;e  in  port  shows  an 
increase  during  tne  week.  Charters  closed  weaker. 

Barley  was  active  and  firm  to-day.  The  call  ap- 
pears to  be  ruanine  chiefly  on  feed,  of  which  the  mar- 
ket for  No.  1  is  oversold.  Dark  barley  is  firmer.  Malt- 
ing barley  is  firm  but  not  quotable  higher. 

The  market  for  oats  was  quite  strong  to-day  but  no 
higher  quotations  were  given. 

Corn  was  dull  but  fairly  steady  at  current  quota- 
tions. 

Stocks  of  Grain. 

The  Produce  Exchange  Call  Board  reports  the  fol- 
lowing stocks  of  grain,  etc.,  in  city  Call  Board  ware- 
houses at  the  close  of  October,  and  on  the  1st  of  that 
month: 

1st.  31st. 

Wheat,  tons   8,182  3,452 

Barley  24,618  28.194 

Oats   3,016  3.71S 

Com   2,175  2,867 

Bran   1,232  1,579 

At  the  close  of  October,  1891,  the  stocks  in  city  Call 
Board  warehouses  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  7410  tons; 
Barley,  21,995;  Oats.  4580;  Corn,  719;  Bran.  320. 

The  receipti  in  October,  1892,  were  70,885  tons 
Wheat,  14,681  Barley,  4457  Oats,  1623  Corn  and  8201 
Bran. 

The  stocks  ol  Wheat,  October  31,  1892,  in  all  Call 
Board  warehouses  were  as  follows: 

Tons. 

San  Francisco   3,452 

Stockton  „   74,792 

Port  Costa  130,S&1 

Total  208,628 

As  against  229,179  tons  on  October  31, 1891. 

Feedstuff. 

Bran  was  weak  to-day,  with  offerings  fairly  free 
and  an  offish  demand.  Middlings  were  easy.  Feed 
meal  was  quiet.  Roll-barley  was  firm  at  current  quo- 
tations. 

Hay  was  firm  to-day  with  only  a  fair  demand  and 
light  oflerings.  Holders  dot  appear  disposed  to  offer 
much  on  the  market.  This  course  is  dictated  by  the 
belief  that  better  prices  will  be  obtained  later  on  pir- 
ticalarly  so  if  we  should  have  a  hard  winter  . 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  butter  market  to-day  was  in  buyert.'  favor  and 
prices  took  on  a  wide  range.  Forced  sales  were  made 
at  from  two  to  five  cents  ppr  pound  below  prices 
which  forced  purchasers  could  have  been  made. 
Close  buyers  had  things  their  own  way.  The 
market  was  unsatisfactory  and  hard  to  quote. 

Cheese  was  steady  for  old  and  firm  for  mild  new. 
The  demand  was  only  fair. 

Eggs  were  strong  and  in  good  demand.  While  42^ 
cents  was  the  ruling  price  for  selected,  fresh-laid,  yet 
46  cents  was  paid  for  the  better  selected,  white-col- 
ored, fresh-laid.  Utah  were  firm  and  tending  up. 
Cold-storage  were  firmer  as  were  "as  is." 

Vegetables. 

Garden  truck  was  essentially  unchanged  to-day. 
Tomatoes  in  a  small  way  moved  off  (airly  free.  Mar- 
rowfat squash  for  table  use  sold  better,  but  cow-feed 
remained  unchanged.    Root  vegetables,  cabbages, 

celery  and  caulillower  were  essentially  unchanged. 
There  was  a  fair  inquiry  for  choice  shipping  onions 

but  the  demand  was  met  without  advancing  prices. 
Potatoes  were  firm  with  a  strong  tone  for  the  more 
choice  good-keepers,  suitable  for  sliipping  or  the  bet- 
ter class  of  trade. 

Fruit. 

The  market  for  table  grapes  was  fairly  active  at 
firm  prices  for  the  more  choice  good  keepers.  Poor 
keepers  were  slow.  The  same  remarks  apply  to-day 
to  wine  grapes.  Apples  met  with  a  fairly  good  de- 
mand at  the  advanced  quotations.  Some  Kern 
county  peaches  came  in  and  have  ready  sales.  Win- 
ter Nells  pears  were  strong,  but  common  pears  were 
slow. 

Remarks  under  review  cover  the  market  for  dried 
fruit  and  ralsiiis. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  shows  a  fair  degree  of  strength  for  bul- 
locks. Mutton  sheep  have  held  to  steady  prices,  but 
hogs  have  been  barely  steady.  Calves  are  firmer.  If 
range  pasture  continues  to  improve,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  offerings  of  bullocks  will  fall  off. 

Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  has  been  demoralized  and  unsatisfactory. 
Heavy  receipts  (five  carloads)  of  Eastern  the  past 
week,  filled  up  dealers  and  to  force  sales,  commission 
merchants  had  to  make  concessions.  Turkeys  are 
lower,  as  are  also  geese. 

Game  has  ruled  fairly  steady.  Quails  fluctuate 
from  day  to  day.  To-day,  $1.10  was  the  outside  fig- 
ure. 

Beans  are  in  active  demand.  The  extension  by 
the  Mexican  Government  for  the  time  to  import  free 
of  duty,  has  had  a  stimulating  effect,  as  has  an  im- 
proved demand  for  shipping  and  to  coast  points. 

Wool  and  hops  are  noted  under  the  review. 

Hams  are  easier,  but  bacon  and  lard  are  steady. 

Sugar  was  reduced  %c  per  pound  the  past  week. 

Almonds  are  easier,  but  other  nuts  are  steady. 
There  is  a  continued  free  movement  eastward. 


Frnits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholoe  Mlsoted,  Id  good  packages,  tetoh  an  advanoe  on  the 
qaotatlons,  while  verr  poor  gniea  sell  leu  tban  the  lower 
quotations.  Octorkk  2G,  1892 

Umra,  Mex  ....  3  M  &i  50  Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 

Do  Cal...   —  a    —  [purposes  sells  at  an  advance 

Lemons,  box....  5  00  @  7  00  on  outside  quotations 

Do  Sicily  choice  8  00  @  8  50  (   

Strawberries,  pr  ,  Beets,  sk   — 

cheat   5  00  ®  9  00  CarroU,  sk....V  30 

Peaches,  box...     50  @  1  50  Okra,  dry  lb 

Apples   30®    60  'Parsnips,  otl....  1  CO 

Do  Choice   75  @  1  00  I  Peppers,  dry.  lb  7 

Do  Extra  choice  1  OO  @  1  25  Do  grn  Chill,  bx 

Cantaloupes,  pr  Do  do  Bells  

„  <!r»te    —  @    —   rarnips,  ctl  

Grapes,  pr  bx  -  Cabbage,  100  lbs 

Do  White   35  ®     60  Oatlio,  tt)  

Do  Black   30  OS     CO  Tomatoes   25 

Do  Muscats....     30  @     60  String Beans,lb  3 

Do  Tokays   35  (g    65  Lima  Beans.... 

Do  Rojal  Isabel  1  00  @  1  25  Oucumbers,  box 
Do  Oornichon..  60  @  75  | Da  pickle  It... 
Wine    Grapes,  Mushrooms  ... 

Zinf'nd'l,  pr  tn.     —  (817  00  Eng  Plant,  bx 

Mission  10  00  (al2  00  Mar  fat  Squash, 

White   8  00  mo  CO  i   *i  ton   6  00  mi  00 

Pears   25  #  1  CO  0»  liflower   60  @  65 

do  Winter  Nells    75  ®  1  25  lUelery   50    (a  75 

Quinces  pr  bx..     75  @  1  25  I 


Live  Stock. 


BBEF. 

bUlI  fed  6  @- 

Grass  fed,  extra          5|  ^ — 

First  quality   Hs' 

Beconrt  quality   4j^  — 

Third  quality  3  ffl- 

Bullsand  thin  Cows... 2  @— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4i@  — 

Do  light  £j@- 

Dalry  6tw— 


MUTTON. 

Wethers  

Ewea  

Do  Spring  

Hoas. 

Light,  V  B>.  cents.  i}i 

Medium   48 

Heavy  ii{ 

Soft  4  I 

Feeders  3i 

Stock  Bogs  Sli 


6  &- 

7  @- 


eeneral  Prodace 

Extra  choice  lo  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotationJ,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  tban  the  lower 
quotations!  Notejiber  2.  1892. 

r.EANS  AND  PEAS.      |Do  country  m'ls.S  M  g  - 

Bayo.  ctl   3  30  (a  2  40  (Bupertine   2  60  (9   3  00 

Butter  .  2  75  (tr  3  CO  I  NUT8-J0BBIN0. 

Pea  2  65  (it  2  76  Walnuts,Cal.  lb.      8  (a-  - 

lied       '    2  40  (!<  2  50  'Do  choice   10  (<S  — 

Pjufe ...  2  10  (a  2  15  Dopap-jr-shell..  11  (2  — 
Small  White...  2  50  w  2  65  lAlmonds,  pftshl  12  (gi  - 
Larire  White...  2  45  §  2  60  Paper  shell  ....     m<a  ~ 

UmA    3  00  fci  3  15  I  Hard  shell   6  (a 

Fid  Peas.blk eye  t  60  i£»    —  Brazil   8  (S 

Do  grfen   2  20  @     -   PfCans.  small..      8  Ctl 

Uo  Niles   1  40  a  — 

Split   4  60  @  5  50 

BUTTER. 
Cal..    poor  to 

fair,  lb   12J3  — 

Do  g  d  to  choice  20  ffl  — 
Do  Giltedged...     —  @  30 


-  m 

12ia 
20  ut 
20  (fi 
25  VS 


9J@ 
8  ® 


Do  Creamery... 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Eastern,  lad  e. . 
Cal.  Pickled  ... 

Cal.  Keg  

Uast'rn  Cr.  am  y 

CHEESE, 
Oal.  choice 

cream  

Do  fair  to  good. 
Do  (;iltedged.. 

D  .  Skim  

Young  America 

EGGS 
Cal.  "as is,"  doz 

Do  shaky   30  (ffl 

Uo  candled          35  @ 

Do  choi;c  

Do  fresh  laid... 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte 
Eastern  "as  is" 
Do  candled 


Hardshell  

Brazil  

PhCans,  small. 

Uo  large   14  (it 

Peanuts   BKa" 

Filberto   10  (cc 

Hickory   7  (^l 

Chestnuts      . .     18  (a 
ONIONS. 

Silverskin   40  @ 

POTATOES. 


60 


-  (8  12 

5  & 


25  @ 


40  @ 

-  (a 

—  (rf 

20  (ct 
25  C* 


32!  River  Reds. ,    .     40  'a;  50 

—  'Early  Rose,  ctl.     40  (a  60 

—  Peerlefs   60  (tt  70 

24  Garnet  Chilies. .     60  (<f  70 

—  IBurbank  S-ed's  40  (a)  60 
Do  doSahnas..  83  (g  1  15 
Sweet   50  (ii  1  00 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRY. 

eS  Hens,  doz   6  00  ((t  6  00 

12  I  Roosters,  old...  &O1  (a  5  10 
Do  young.      ..  4  60  (g  6  50 

—  I  Broilers,  small.  2  60  Oa  3  00 

—  IDo  large   3  50  ®  4  00 

—  Fryers   4  00  (a'  4  60 

—  iDucks   4  00  (ft  4  60 

4211  Do  Urge   4  50  @  6  00 

45  |Do  eiiralarge. .     —  (g  6  00 

—  Geese,  lair          1  50  (ft  1  75 

—  iTurkeys,  gobl'r.     15  (a  16 

   -  Turkeys,  nena..     13  (a  14 

Outside  prices  for  selected    All  kinds  of  poultiy,  if  poor 

large  eggs  and  Inside  prices  or  small,  sell  at  less  than 
for  mixed  sizes-small  eggs  quoted;  if  large  and  in  g.od 
are  hard  to  sell.  condition,  they  sell  Tor  more 

EE  CD  thau  (lUuted. 

Bran  ton  14  01®  15  00   

Feedmeal  26  0?®  27  00  Manhattan  Egg 

(ird  Barley...  19  on  a  20  60  Fond(RedBall 


Deselected   30  C* 


Middlings  21  00@  23  OC 

uil  Cake  Meal..  @  36  00 

Munliatanllorse 
Food  (Red  Ball 
Bran  I)  in  110- 
It).  (Jabine^«. . . 

HAY. 


Branrt)  in  100- 
n..  Cabinets...     -  (311  EO 
GAME 
Quail,  Per  doz..  1  00  (»  1  25 

Ducks    ^  lit  — 

@  8  00  Do  Maid  ^  doz  4  00  (a)  6  60 

Do  Sprig   2  26  (a  3  00 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  60(3      —  Do  Teal   1  50  (ft  — 

Do  choice      ..—    (<S  14  00  Do  Widgeon.. . .  1  50  ^  2  CO 

Wht  at  and  oats  8  OOa  12  60  Do  small   1  00      1  50 

Wild  Oats   7  00(3  lu  uO  Geeee   -  (a  — 

Cultivated  do  .  6  COW   9  00  Do  gray  >'doz..  2  00  (a  2  EO 

Barley   6  5C(,«    9  5'i  Do  White   1  00  (ii  1  60 

Alfalfa  8  OOtit  9  50  Uo  Brant.   1  00  (9  1  EO 

Clover   8  O0(tt  10  00  Snipe   -    (jt  — 

Straw,  bale   30(a      60  Do  lingllsh,  doz  1  50  (a  2  00 

GRAIN,  ETC.  Do  Jack,  per  doz     75  ({f  — 

Barlev,  feed,  ctl   825@  Hare,  ver  doz..  1  00  (g  1  60 

Do  good    86i(a  Rabbits,  large..  1  25  (ff  1  50 


Do  choice   90  (gi  — 

Do  brewing          92}®  — 

Do  do  choice. . .  961i'a; — 
Do  do  Giltedge  1  00  M  - 
Do  Chevalier...  1  00  (g  — 

Do  do  Giltedge.  1  15  (g  iLight   14  (a 

Buckwheat  2  25  (a)  Lard   8i(a 

Corn,  white. ...1  SO  (g  1  25  Cal  sm'k'd  beef .  lliCg 
Yellow,  large. ..1  07i(a  1  IJ  Hams, Cal salid  13  (<t 
Do  small  1  ISJig   1  15  |Do»:astern   14  @ 


Do  small         .  1  00  (a  1  25 

PROVISIONS. 
Cal.  bacon, 

heavy,  per  lb.  12  @ 
Medium   13  (a 


12 


SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   10  <B 

Clover,  Red....     14  (ai 

White   28  (<* 

Flaxseed   2  25  (g 

Hemp   4i(a 


(Jats.  milling...!  37J(& 

Feed,  choice  1  3-^  uii  

Do  good  1  30  @  

Do  rair  1  lb  (s  

Do  common....  1  17i(g  

Surprise  1  45  (a   ,  

Black  Oal  1  10  <a   1  25  Mustard,  yellow  6J(i 

Do  Oregon   —  ^  'Do  brown   4  (jffi 

Gray  1  31  @  i  WOOL. 

Rye  1  12i@  1  17J,  Fall,  1892. 

"Wheat,  milling  S  Joaquin,  plain  6i(^ 

Gi  tedged  135(3  Do  mountain...     10  ($ 

Do  cholse  1  332(a  —  —  Do  lamb      ....  8@ 

Do  fair  to  good.l  324(oc  iNorthern Choice    14  (g 

8hippiag,choice  1  33}@  Do  Defective...  11 


Do  good. 


...13l5(tt  [Do  Lamb   10  (a  14 


Do  fair  1  28i(g 

Common  1  26j@  

Sonora  1  25  (g  1  30 

HOPS 

183?,  fair             18  (<i  — 

Gjod                  20(a  — 

Choice                 21  (a  — 

FLOUR. 

Kitra.city  mills  3  90  @  — 


HONEY -1892  Crop. 
White  oi.mb, 

2- lb  frame  

Do  do  l-tt>  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb.,.. 


91(8 
IIJCS 
74(9 
6i@ 


23  @  — 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commisGion  merchants  for  consignments  by 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetchej  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  low- 
est quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  speclfitid.  are  for 
fruit  in  sacks;  add  for  50-lb.  boxes  Ac  per  to.  and  for  25-ni. 
boxes  I  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLB8-1892.  Dn  do  choice  —  @15 

Sun-dried,  J's,  com'on  24  »  3i  Do  do  fancy  —  (^16 

Do  do  prime                Zl(ft  4  Evap.,  peeled,  in  box- 
Do  do  choice   4  (a  44|   os  choice  17i@— 

Do  sliced,  common...  34*  4  Do  do  fancy  20  («e— 

Do  do  prime  4  @  ii\  PEARS— 1892. 

Do  do  choice   44@  64  Sun-dried,  quarters.. —  @  3 

Evap.  bl., ring,  50-lb.bi  8  W  9  T>o  shced   4  (a  5 

Fancy,  higher.  Evap.,  slic'd,  in  b'xes.  7  (n  8 

APRICfJTS— 1892.        iDo  ring  do  9  (alO 

Sun-dried,  uubl.  com.  4J(8  6iiUnp'led,ii  rt'd,hrch'd  10  CSll 

Do  do  prime   6J(»  8  1  PLUMS-1892 

1)0  do  choice   9  (SIO  Pitted,  suu-dred  10  (glOi 


l>o  bleached,  prime. .124(<9 

Dl)  do  choice  134@  — 

Do  do  fancy  14|@16 

Evap  choice.  In  boxes.l5  @K 

Do  fancy,  do   154(917 

FI08-1893. 

Sun-dried,  black  4  @— 

Do  whit?   34®— 

Dodo  washed  —  @— 

Do  do  fancy  —  @— 

Do  do  presied  —  & — 

Smyrna  boxes  —  0— 

Do  Backs  —  (ffi— 

ORAPES-1392. 
Sun-dried,  stemless..  34'a- 

Do  unstemmed   14(3  2 

NECTAR1NE8-1892. 

Red,  sun-dried  8  9 

Do  Evap  ,  In  boxes. . .—  &— 

Wliite,  sun-driel   94(ail 

Do  evaporated  —  (a  — 

PEACHES-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unreeled..  7  (g  74 
Do  do  prime,  bl  ched.lO  @— 

Do  do  choice,  do  11  (9— 

Dn  do  fancy  12  (a_ 

Sun-dr  ,  pl  d.brched..  -  @— 
Do  do  prime  14  @ — 


Do  evap.  boxes,  choice  —  (u  — 

Do  do  do  fancy  —  @  - 

Uniutted   4  ft?  5 

PRrNES-1892. 
Cal.  French,  ungrad«l  7J(a  8 
Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  SilfC  9 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  (ai2 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS -1892. 
London  Layers, 

cluster  per  box.l  9D  (32  00 
Do  choicest  do... 1  61  (i*l  70 
Do  prime  pr  bx. .  1  40  (gl  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  pr  bx. .   — &  — 

Do  choice  do  1  25  (Si  30 

Do  fancy  do  

Unstem'ed  Musca- 
tels in  sks  pr  lb. 
stemmed  do  do. . 
Seedless  do  do  ... 
Uodopr  20-lb.  bx. 
Sultaufts.unbl,  bxs  —  @  ~ 
Dobl'ched  in  bxs.  -  ®  — 
Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
25,  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes. 


IB  — 


4  <<i 

—  «t 

-  <a 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 

I  TWINE. 
T>o  ;  v/,"'"  r  -iV t  I"""  Manilla  Hop,  in  balls. 

Do.  2  jams,  light   94!   tarred   lU 

E'P'"-  3  yarns..    9  Do,  Grapevine,  In  balls  o^ 

Manilla,  3  yarns,  heavy... lOj  colls.  .  12 
Pure^Manllla  3  4  4  yarns  12  Do,  Spring.  IB 

Do,  2  yarns,  hght  124  iDuplex  HonlnbalUi.  tar'(i:  94 

tDr>.  Grapevine,  in  balls  or 
I   colls  loj 

Wine. 

^91°li^^.^'°?,''T       cou.itles.  vintage  of 
1891,  per  gal.,  In  cellar  lots   .12  ^20 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 


At  New  York. 

Oct.  27.— Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  8S  65(<<6.06;  average,  $4.20;  single  crates,  «1  So® 
2.60;  average,  $1  «5;  Oornichon  Grapes,  double  crates, 
averaged  $1  30;  single  crates,  $2.15. 

Oct.  27.—  One  carload :  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  *4@4.62;  Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates,  J1.55@ 
160;  Emperor  Grapes,  single  crates,  11  7C(rfl. 75;  Mus- 
cat Grapes,  single  crates,  81.65;  Black  Ferrara  Grapes, 
single  crates,  $1.65;  Bilyeau's  Late  Peaches,  SI. 80® 
2.25;  Cling  Peaches,  $1.2(X(tl  45. 

Oct.  28— Three  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  (!2.8,'i('!4  80;  single  crates,  |1.25@2.25;  Cornlchon 
Grapes,  double  crates,  S3.6&(g)4;  single  crates,  $l.46(<r 
2.36;  Emperor  Grapes,  single  crates,  tl  55;  Black  Mo- 
rocco Grapes,  single  crates,  $1.45;  Ferrara  Grapes,  sin- 
gle crates,  «1.35®1.60. 

Oct.  29.— One  carload:  Tokav  Grapes,  83.25(34  80; 
single  crates,  81.2.'i(((.2.l0;  Cornlchon  Grapes,  *3.60(a 
4  95;  single  crates.  J  1.45(^2.35;  Ferrara  Grapes.  $155; 
Morocco  Grapes,  $1.45(g)1.70;  Muscat  Grapes,  I2.50@ 
3.50. 

Oct.  31.— Two  carloads.  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  S3.55(96.30:  single  crates,  .S1.50!.r2.45;  Cornl- 
chon Grapes,  double  crates,  83  90;  single  crates,  $1.7fi 
en  95;  Coe's  Late  Red  Plmns,  83.45;  Easter  Beurre 
Pears,  83.25. 

Nov.  1.— Three  carloads:  Winter  Nelis  Pears.  83.50 
box,  Tokay  Grapes,  double  crates,  8!65(a>4.90; 
single  crates,  81.85(a2.60;  Cornlchon,  double  crates, 
83. 70(^4. 25;  single  crates,  82  25;   Lady  Washington, 
single  crates,  $1.40. 

At  Chicago. 

Oct  27.— Four  carloads  :  Coe's  Late  Red  Plums, 
$2  05;  Gloul  Morceau  Pears,  $2.85;  Doyenne  Pears,  82  OS; 
Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates,  81  lOc'1.30;  Cornirhon 
Grapes,  single  crates,  $1(^1.30;  Emperor  Graoes.  single 
crates,  $1.25;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates,  .S0c@$l  15; 
Purple  Damascus  Grapes,  single  crates,  9,5c;  Black 
Ferrara  Grapes,  single  crates.  9)c;  (Quinces,  81.15. 

Oct.  27— Two  carloads:  Peaches,  $lKf2  20;  Pears, 
boxes,  81.70@1.8O;  Pears,  in  crates,  81  05;  Easter 
Beurre  Pears,  boxes,  82.20  @2.45;  Easier  Beurre  Pears, 
in  crates,  70c«i$l.65;  Muscat  Grapes,  double  crates, 
$2i(r2  60;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates,  $1.20;  Tokay 
Grapes,  double  crates,  82.75(a3.60;  Tokay  (irapes,  sin- 
gle crates,  95C(>'!<1.55;  Oornichon  Grapes,  double 
crates,  82.50;  single  crates,  81.40;  Emperor  Grapes,  bad 
order,  SO':;  Malaga  Grapes.  50(395c. 

Oct.  28.  —  One  carload  :  Tokay  Grapes,  single 
crates,  95c"t$l.60;  Tokay  Grapes,  double  crates,  83,36; 
Peaches,  86(8900;  Pears,  81.05(^2  20. 

Oct.  28.— Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  82.85(5*3.45;  single  crates,  $1  30(^1  60;  Cornlchon 
Grapes,  double  crates,  82  60;  single  crates,  $1.15;  Mus- 
cat Grapes,  double  crates,  $2.30;  single  crates,  $1.10® 
1.20;  Pears,  $2.10. 

Oct.  29 —Three  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  single 
crates,  $l(!*l  :  5;  Oornichon  Grapes,  $1.30-  Emperor 
Grapes,  $1  80;  Coe's  Late  Red  Plums,  $2;  Glont  Mor- 
ceau Pears,  S2.10;  Lawrence  Pears,  $2.05;  Easter 
Beurre  Pears,  $2. 

Oct.  31.  —  Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  $2.60®2.90;  single  crates,  $1@1.50;  Oornichon 
Grapes,  double  crates,  $2.25;  single  crates,  81®1.15; 
Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates,  95ccs$1.10:  Rose  de  Peru 
Grapes,  double  crates.  $1.20;  tiuinces,  $1.10. 

Nov.  1— Three  carloads:  Glout  Morceau  Pears, 
$2  90;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  $2  20;  Pound  Pears,  $1.60; 
Coe's  Late  Red  Plums,  ?2;  Bilyeau's  Late  Peaches, 
$1  CO;  Bonanza  Peaches,  81  40;  Cornlchon  Grapes, 
single  crates,  81.25;  Emperor,  single  crates,  $1.'20; 
Tokay,  single  crates,  8l(fil  25;  Purple  Damascus, 
single  crates,  80c;  Black  Ferrera,  single  crates,  85c; 
Quinces,  81@1.05. 


How  They  Moved  Obelisks, 

The  obelisks  of  the  Pharaohs  are  maide  of 
red  granite  called  syenite,  says  the  writer  of 
"  Cleopatra's  Needle."  In  the  quarries  at 
Syene  may  yet  be  seen  an  unfinished  obe- 
lisk, still  adhering  to  the  native  rock,  with 
traces  of  workmen's  tools  so  clearly  seen  on 
its  surface  that  one  might  suppose  they  had 
been  suddenly  called  away  and  intended 
soon  to  return  and  finish  their  work.  This 
unfinished  obelisk  shows  the  mode  in  which 
the  ancients  separated  these  immense  mono- 
liths from  the  native  rock.  In  a  sharply-cut 
groove  marking  the  boundary  of  the  stone 
are  holes,  evidently  designed  for  wooden 
wedges.  After  these  had  been  firmly  driven 
into  the  holes,  the  groove  was  filled  with  wa- 
ter. The  wedges,  gradually  absorbing  the 
water,  swelled  and  cracked  the  granite 
throughout  the  length  of  the  groove.  The 
block,  once  detached  from  the  rock,  was 
pushed  forward  upon  rollers  made  of  the 
stems  of  palm  trees  from  the  quarries  to  the 
edge  of  the  Nile,  where  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  large  timber  ra^t.  It  lay  by  the  river 
side  until  the  next  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
when  the  rising  waters  floated  the  raft  and 
conveyed  the  obelisk  down  the  stream  to  the 
city  where  it  was  to  be  put  up.  Thousands 
of  willing  hands  pushed  it  on  rollers  up  an 
inclined  plane  to  the  front  of  the  temple 
where  it  was  designed  to  stand.  The  pedes- 
tal had  previously  been  placed  in  position 
and  a  firm  causeway  of  sand  covered  with 
planks  led  to  the  top  of  it.  Then,  by  means 
of  rollers,  levers  and  ropes  made  of  the  date 
palm,  the  obelisk  was  gradually  hoisted  into 
an  upright  position.  It  speaks  much  for  the 
mechanical  accuracy  of  the  Egyptian  ma- 
sons that,  so  true  was  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  base  and  the  bottom  of  the  long  shaft,  in 
no  single  instance  has  the  obelisk  been  found 
to  be  out  of  the  true  perpendicular. 


The  United  States  gold  dollar  contains 
25.8  troy  grains.  The  ordinary  pound, 
avoirdupois,  contains  7000  grains,  therefore 
$i,(X)o,ooo  in  gold  coin  weigh  3686.4  pounds 
avoirdupois,  or  over  a  ton  and  a  half  The 
standard  silver  dollar  weighs  412.5  troy 
grains,  and  $1,000,000  in  the  United  States 
silver  coinage  will  we'gh  56,931  pounds,  or 
nearly  28 X  tons. 

To  MAKE  a  glue  that  will  resist  the  action 
of  water,  boil  one  pound  of  glue  wiih  two 
quarts  of  skimmed  milk. 


Two  Live  Granges. 

Saceamknto,  Oct.  31. 
American  River  Grange  cclfbrated  its  am 
versary  Oct.  27th  by  an  all-(Jay  meeting.  T) 
fourth  degree  was  conferred  on  a  class  of  fou 
followed  by  a  harvest  feast.  The  afternoc 
session  was  an  open  one  and  numerous  cmd 
dates  for  county  offices  appeared  and  nia( 
their  appeals  to  voters.  Sacramento,  Enterpri 
and  Florin  Granges  were  well  represented.  'Tl 
affair  concluded  with  a  grand  ball  in  the  evei 
ing. 

An  entertainment  will  be  given  by  th 
Grange  at  Christmas  time,  the  proceeds  to  1 
given  to  the  Grange  Temple  fund. 

Sacramento  County  Pomona  Grange,  No. 
held  a  meeting  Oct.  29th  at  Sacraiuento,  ar 
decided  to  call  a  meeting  on  Wednesday,  No 
30th,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  the  county  e; 
hibit  committee  will  be  expected  to  report. 

On  motion  of  Sister  S.  H.  Jackman,  tl 
Q'ange  appropriated  $25  of  the  National  Ten 
pie  of  Ceres  fund. 

A  committe  was  appointed  to  appear  b»fo] 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  ask  for  the  a| 
pointment  of  a  horticultural  commission. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  obtai 
information  relative  to  the  holding  of  a  Farn 
ers'  Institute 

Bro.  S.  H.  Jackman  presented  a  resolatio 
in  reference  to  the  State  school  text  book 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  and  order 
sent  to  each  Pomona  and  subordinate  Gr:i 
in  the  State.    The  resolution  reads  as  folln 

Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
body  that  interested  parties  are  seeking,  thri 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  through  paid  articles  w  i. 
appear  In  newspapers  under  the  guise  of  voliintt 
contributions,  and  in  other  ways,  to  undermine  an 
break  down  the  present  system  of  echool  books  1 
this  Slate;  and  whereas,  we  deprecate  a  return  1 
the  system  formerly  in  vogue,  with  its  train  of  co 
rupting  inlluenoes;  and  whereas,  notwithstandin 
specious  and  seductive  influences  lo  the  contrary, 
is  evident  to  us  that  the  present  system  pos8es( 
large  economic  advantages;  and  wrifereas,  we  hay 
confidence  in  tha  integrity  and  ability  of  the  8l»i 
Board  of  Education,  and  in  the  administration  of  th 
State  Printing  Office;  therefore, 

Jiesolwd,  That  we  request  our  State  Legislatnr 
and  our  State  Administration  to  discountenance  a 
attempts  to  abolish  the  present  system  and  to  do  a 
in  their  power  for  its  maintenance,  perfection  an 
efficiency.    H.  8.  J. 

A  Petrified  Forest.— F.  B.  Schemei 
horn.  Geologist  of  the  Idaho  World's  Fai 
Bureau,  who  recently  discovered  the  gres 
glaciers  in  Idaho  county,  has  found  a  tossi 
forest  in  the  center  of  Custer  county.  In  th 
same  locality  he  has  discovered  the  petrifier 
bones  of  a  now  extinct  race  of  men  and  aoi 
mals,  which  will  be  sent  10  Chicago.  Th 
forest  covers  an  area  of  four  square  mile 
and  the  condition  of  the  ground  shows  tba 
at  one  time  an  enormous  flow  of  clay  whicl 
worked  in  from  the  northwest  has  buried  thi 
tree  trunks  to  a  great  depth.  This  clay  ha:l 
turned  to  stone  and  no  one  can  ascertain  it: 
true  depth  without  going  to  great  expense 
All  the  trees  in  this  forest  have  their  top: 
broken  off  and  stand  from  10  to  40  fee 
above  the  ground,  averaging  about  28  to  th* 
acre.  Schemerhorn  took  the  exact  meas: 
urement  of  some  of  the  trees  and  found  their 
to  average  12  feet  in  diameter  on  top  and  i( 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  ground 
How  far  the  trunk  reached  through  the  da) 
stone  to  the  soil  he  had  no  means  of  ascer 
taining.  A  branch  which  had  become  de- 
tached from  a  tree  and  was  lying  about  16 
feet  from  it  was  three  feet  in  diameter, 
From  the  size  of  the  trees  and  their  branches 
Mr.  Schemerhorn  thinks  they  are  a  species 
of  redwood  such  as  is  found  in  Califoroia 
and  attributes  their  fossilization  to  the  clay, 
which,  bearing  a  large  part  of  mineral  and 
presumably  coming  from  some  volcano, 
soon  turned  the  living  trees  into  monuments 
of  stone. 

Miss  Bright  (of  the  Hub)— Why,  het 
books  are  simply  delightful!  Indeed,  she  is 
recilly  the  most  liberal  writer  I  know. 

Miss  Porker  (of  Chicago)— But  she  isn't 
half  as  liberal  as  Mrs.  Southworth.  Just 
think,  she  gives  you  300  pages  for  a  quarter, 
every  time! 

Oar  Agents 

J.  C.  HoA(3 — San  Francisco. 

R.  G  Bailey— San  Francisco. 

F.  D.  HOLMAN— California. 

Qbo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 

R  a.  HuRTON— Montana 

Samukl  B.  Clipf— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  GoDPBKY— Oregon. 

W.  H.  Murray— California. 

E.  H.  ScHAKFFLK— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Co'l. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 

Ceab.  K.  Townsend— Nevada  and  Placer  Go's, 


Complimentary  Samples. 

PeraoDS  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examire  Its  contents,  terms  of  suhscriptlOD,  aod  give  n 
their  oo^D  patronage,  and  as  (ar  as  practicahle,  aid  1° 
circulatfag  the  Journal,  aod  making  ita  v»lue  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  iDftuence  u) 
the  (»uae  it  faithfully  serves.  Suhscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  mos  ,  $1  10  mos.,  »2;  16  mos.,  «3.  Extra  <»pi«« 
maile(i  for  10  cents,  U  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  suhscrlher,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe  8 


I.  I.  PARSONS,  Santa  Rosa,  C«l.  Shire  StalllOB, 
pure-bred,  registered,  conrng  four  years  old;  war- 
ranted a  breeder,  for  ssle;  or  will  trade  for  y"»rhni! 
cattle,  town  lots  or  land. 


Address,  stating;  price, 

Bex  91,  Templeton,  Oal* 


I 


November,  5,  1892. 
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MYROBOLAN  SEED. 

FRESH  SEED  BEADY  IN  OCTOBER. 

PBAJl    AND    APPLE  SEEDS 

FOR  BVKLT  FALL  PtANTIJfG. 

Headquarters  tor  »U  Sorts  of 

FRUIT  SEEDS  AND  STOCKS 

FULL  PRICE  LIST  OS  APPLICATION. 

MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germanfown,  Phila. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


ALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  success;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Large  Octavo— 599  Pages,  Fully  ninstratel 

PRICE  $3.  POSTPAID. 


FUBLIBHXD  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PtJBLISHINQ  CO., 

PUBLISHKBS  PaCITIO  RuKAL  PbkSS, 
SSO  Market  Street,  Elevator  13  Front  Street 

»AS  FRANCIBCO.  CAL 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surreylng,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaj-lng  of  Ores,  $38;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
tSS;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Foil  course  of  assaying,  160. 
ESTABLISHED  iS&i.  tS"  Send  for  circular. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE, 

24  POST  ST^  S.  F. 

T70R  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOttABS  THIS 
J?  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  (ul!  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  hae 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

SiSD  FOR  dSCirLAK. 

K.  F.  HEALS,  PiesldeDl. 

0.  8.  HALET,  Secretary. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  KciiiALL,  M.  D. 

35  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  rredicinesused 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 

  graving  showing  the  appearanot 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  is  printed  ou  fine  papei 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7^x5  inches.  Price,  only  2{ 
oents,  or  five  for  H,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  send 
by  mall  to  any  addjress  DEWEY  PUBLISHIMQ  CO.,  no 
Varket  Street.  Saa  Pranolsoo. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CAT.\LOGUE.) 


ST.  ALBANS  TREAD  HORSE  POWERS 


FOR  ONE, TWO  AND 
THREE  ANIMALS. 

Especially  adapted  for 

Driving  Cream  Separators, 

CHURNS,  PUMPS,  SAWS,  FEED  COTTERS. 
Guaranteed  to  produce 

MORE  DRIVING  POWER, 

To  wear  longer,  run  evener,  and  give  better 
satisfaction  than  any  other  make. 

The  only  Horse  Power  that  we  sell  with  our 
De  Laval  Separators  and  guarantee  the  whole 
outfit  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

There  are  nearly  one  hundred  of  these 

Horse  Power  Cream-Separator  Outfits 

In  this  State  to-day  and  all  doing  welL 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  k  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP- 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery   and  Information 
for  irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATES  OHEERFtri.IiT 
FURNISHED. 

Address  Works,  First        SteveniOQ  St<. 
SAN  FBANCISCO  OAL. 

Send  or  book  showing  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 
free. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroogbljr  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nouriaher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Lit- 
tle's dip  U  put  up  in  red,  iron  drams  containinfi;  5  English  or  6i  American  gallons,  and 
Is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  the  conrenience  of  onr  many  custom- 
ers it  is  also  put  up  in  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "  Little's  Dip." 

O-A-TTOrU",  BETiTi  tSo  GO., 

Suctessors  to  Falkncr,  Bkll  A  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


PROGRESSIVE  PAPER. 


  PROGRESSIVE  READERS. 

Pacific  Rural  Press 

Is  Twenty-one  Years  of  Age  and  has  been 
working  among  the  Farmers,  Fruit-Growers, 
Dairymen  and  Stock-Ranchers  of  the  Pacific 
States  from  its  birth. 

It  knows  their  Wants  and  Supphes  them. 

It  is  read  by  Thousands  of  them  Every  Week 
and  enjoys  their  Confidence. 

Advertisers  who  use  it  once  Continue  to  use  it. 

It  is  the  only  Broadly  Circulated  Agricultural 
Journal  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  admits  nothing  to  its  columns  but  Clean 
and  Legitimate  business. 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

2  20  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Indiviauals  Received  the 
Highest  Awards  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  State  Fair. 


CRANE  COMPANY, 

For  BEST  WINDMILL — Four  in  competition. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 

FAVORITE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  REAPERS. 

HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 

EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "  BENICIA." 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


J.W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SAMPLES  OF  PAINT.  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  & 


B.). 


BITGRAVnTG  C0MFAXr7, 

Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  onirinal  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  printing 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  maatiscrlpt,  legal  docnments,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  aoctiracy.  Photo- 
graphs, stereoscopic  news,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  ail  dtlee  and  In  all 
towns.   Address,  for  further  Information,  DrwiT  BxeRaTina  Co.,  230  Uarket  St.,  Sap  r^ndsco. 
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DEERE    STEEL  HARROWS 


2,  3  4  or  5  SECTIONS  9,  12,  15  or  18-FOOT  CUT. 

\i  X  5/8,  >^  or  5  s  COMMON  SENSE  TEETH. 


"Vaughan"  Angle  Steel  Harrow. 


2.SECTI0N,  50,  60  or  70  TEETH. 
3  SECTI0N,  75,  90  or  105  TEETH. 


HOLINE.ILL. 


Deere  Steel  Lever  Harrow. 


THE   BEST  HARROWS   IN  THE  MARKET. 


SIMPLE. 


STRONG. 


Teeth  can  be  Bought  of  Tour  Regular  Dealer. 


WRITE   FOB  PRICES. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 

OSBORNE  STEEL  HARROWS! 


MANUFACTURKD  BY 


Oaborne   Set  l.eTcr    All  Steel  Sprla^ 
Tooth  Uarrow. 

BeTenteeo  Teeth,  Six-foot  Cut. 


D.   M.   OSBORNE   &  CO.. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  San  Francisco. 

The  Most  Complete  Assortment 


OF 


Onborne  klval  Di»c  Hj»rrow. 

All  Steel,  Ball  BmiDffs.  Rigid  Knme.  16  and  2t:i  inch  Diia 
Bcrapen  aod  Weight  Boxes. 


RIGID  AND  FLEXIBLE  DISC  HARROWS, 
Set  Lever  Spring  and  Peg  Tooth  Harrows. 

ALSO  ARCHED  FRAME  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROWS 

All  In  AB80rt«d  Sises. 


.FOB. 


Zitsmiit-u.ciN.i. 


Oaborne  Flexible  Disc  Harrow. 

AU  8t«l.  B»U  Bearings.  Flexible  G»ii«i,  16  snd  ao-inch  Discs. 


DKSCBIPTIVB  OATALOQUB 
AND  PBIOBS 

 ADDRESS  


Oaborne  Set  Lever  Pes  Tootb  All  Mtrel  liarro* 

Any  Dmlred  Width.] 


D.  M.OSBORNE  &  CO.,  Bluxome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  QUN8 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEH 
IH  EXCHANGE. 
.  526  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANGISCO 


THE  JONES  6-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  S86,  DellTered  A  oy where  In  the 

United  Stktea. 
TbMe  Scales  have  STEEL  BEABINOS,  Not  Wood- 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  %b  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  othi» 
Boalea  of  like  quality.    All  stsa*  and  Uoda 
of  ScaTe*  alvayi  In  atock. 

Trnman.Hooksr  *  Co.,  8an  TrasdMO. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


The  State  Flower  Show. 

The  grand  floral  exhibition  in  the  Mechanics'  pavilion 
in  this  city,  to  which  we  alluded  in  last  week's  Rural, 
was  continued  until  the  evening  of  November  4th  and 
proved  in  every  respect  successful  and  satisfactory.  A"!  a 
display  for  plant-lovers  alone  and  not  winning  patronage 
by  either  social  or  charitable  annexes,  it  did  not,  of 
course,  command  the  patronage  which  such  elements 
secure.  The  exhibition  did,  however,  demonstrate  that 
the  State  Floral  Society  can  command  attention  and 
patronage  from  the  purely  floricultural  interests  to  enable 
it  to  employ  the 
largest  floor-space  in 
San  Francisco  for 
its  display,  to  pay 
the  premiums  which 
it  oflfers  and  the 
other  expenses  of 
the  undertaking 
which  are  consider- 
able. This  fact 
must  be  looked  upon 
as  significant  by 
many  Rural  read- 
ers who  are  directly 
interested  in  the 
popularization  of 
the  higher  floricul- 
tural arts  and  educa- 
tion of  the  people  to 
appreciate  and  de- 
sire to  possess  floral 
treasures  which  are 
the  best  of  their 
kind. 

The  State  Floral 
Society  has  done  a 
very  important 
thing  also  in  having 
had  in  practical  op- 
eration during  two 
great  competitions 
a  system  of  judging 
which  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  anything 
practiced  in  this 
State  hitherto.  The 
judges   have  acted 

independently  and  without  consultation;  in  fact,  no 
judge  knew  what  other  individuals  were  acting  upon 
the  same  exhibits.  Each  had  a  separate  view  of 
the  competing  displays  (which  had  numbers  instead 
of  exhibitors'  names)  and  each  marked  in  his  own 
book  the  percentage  of  each  entry.  These  percentages 
were  afterward  averaged  by  the  committee  and  the  awards 
made  accordingly.  By  this  system  it  wan  impossible  to 
make  awards  by  favoritism,  and  the  division  of  the  awards 
80  as  to  give  all  exhibitors  something  was  impossible.  An- 
other progressive  movement  of  the  society  was  to  award 
no  first  premiums  to  displays  which  did  not  secure  from 
the  judges  an  average  of  85  per  cent.  Because  of  this  rule 
several  classes  had  no  first  premiums.  It  was  decided  also 
to  award  no  premiums  at  all  to  objects  which  did  not 
score  more  than  60  per  cent.  The  idea  is  to  induce  all 
exhibitors  to  strive  for  ideal  perfection  in  their  flowers 
and  plants.  Simply  being  best  of  the  exhibits  will  not 
carry  the  first  award  unless  the  material  is  in  itself  of  the 
highest  grade. 

This  fall's  show  drew  its  attendance  and  its  exhibits 
from  a  considerable  area  of  the  State.  Every  one  praised 
the  excellence  and  extent  of  the  exhibition.  No  words 
can  adequately  describe  the  gorgeousness  and  perfection 


of  some  of  the  chrysanthemum  displays.  The  groups  of 
palms  and  foliage  plants  were  the  property  of  more  grow- 
ers than  ever  before  competed.  This  stimulation  and 
widening  of  interest  at  the  center  should  cheer  and  en- 
courage floral  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 


Town  Endowments. 

All  honor  those  who  honor  their  native  or  adopted  towns 
with  portions  of  their  surplus  wealth.  The  erection  of 
creditable  town  buildings,  the  furnishing  of  hospitals, 
libraries,  etc.,  is  certainly  a  line  of  public-spirited  gen- 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT  ELECT. 

erosity  which  all  rich  people  should  draw  through  their 
wills  or  follow  during  their  lives.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  energetic  and  progressive  town  of  Petaluma  has  fouud 
a  generous  friend  in  one  of  her  oldest  citizens.  A  very 
pleasant  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  hall  on  the  after- 
noon of  November  5th,  at  which  Harrison  Meacham,  who 
had  already  given  the  town  a  bronze  fountain  worth  $1000, 
made  a  very  earnest  and  feeling  speech,  and  presented  a 
deed  to  Petaluma  of  1000  acres  of  land,  worth  $50  an  acre. 
The  deed  is  made  to  five  trustees — two  gentlemen  and 
three  ladies,  all  leading  citizens  of  Petaluma,  and  their 
successors  in  trust  for  the  city,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be 
used  for  charitable  purposes.  The  audience,  by  a  rising 
and  unanimous  vote,  expressed  its  thanks  to  the  public- 
spirited  donor.. 

Mr.  Meacham's  money  thus  bestowed  will  relieve  suffer- 
ing and  prevent  distress  so  long  as  property  rights  prevail. 
How  much  better  thus  to  bestow  wealth  than  to  bestow  it 
in  immoderate  amounts  upon  those  who  are  more  injured 
than  benefited  by  the  bestowal. 


Thb  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  has  decided  that  of- 
ficial notices  published  in  Sunday  papers  are  not 
legal. 


Cleveland  and  Stevenson. 

On  another  page  we  give  a  summary  of  returns  from 
Tuesday's  election,  which  named  Grover  Cleveland  as  Presi- 
dent elect  and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  Vice-President  elect  of 
the  United  States.  On  this  page  we  give  portraits,  re- 
produced from  photographs,  which  are  said  to  be  correct 
and  excellent  likenesses. 

The  general  facts  concerning  Mr.  Cleveland  are  well 
known.  He  was  born  in  Essex  county.  New  Jersey,  in 
1837,  his  father  being  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  located  at 
Calwell  in  that  county.   The  boyhood  of  Mr.  Cleveland 

was  like  that  of  most 
American  youths  of 
moderate  fortune. 
He  was  a  grocer's 
clerk  at  14,  a  law 
student  at  18,  a  law- 
yer in  responsible 
practice  at  Buffalo, 
New  York,  at  25, 
subsequently  Sherifi" 
of  the  county,  Mayor 
of  the  city  and  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York. 
He  was  elected  to 
each  oflBce  on  a  re- 
form platform  and 
was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  United 
States  in  1884  by  a 
combination  of  old- 
line  Democrats  and 
protesting  Republi- 
cans. His  adminis- 
tration of  the  office 
is  recent  history  and 
need  not  be  re- 
hparsed.  In  1888 
Mr.  Cleveland  was 
again  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency, 
but  was  beaten  by 
Benjamin  Harrison. 
This  year  he  returns 
the  compliment  by 
beating  Mr.  Harri- 
son, whom  he  will 
succeed  on  the  fourth 
of  next  March.  Mr.  Cleveland,  as  his  picture  represents, 
is  a  man  of  large  frame  and  robust  habit,  in  the  prime  of 
manhood  and  in  perfect  health.  He  will  bring  to  the 
duties  of  the  President  experience  in  office,  prime  physical 
and  mental  capacities,  a  courage  which  no  one  questions 
and  an  integrity  which  commands  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  the  country. 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  born  in  Kentucky  on  the  23d  of 
October,  1835.  His  father  and  mother  were  both  natives 
of  North  Carolina,  so  he  is  both  by  birth  and  descent  a 
Southern  man.  Early  in  life  he  removed  to  Bloomington, 
III.,  where  he  has  lived  for  over  30  years.  Mr.  Stevenson 
has  served  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress  and  was  First 
Assistant  of  the  Postoffice  Department  of  the  Government 
during  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  term.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profes 
sion  and  is  considered  by  his  neighbors  and  those  who  know 
him  best  to  be  both  an  able  and  an  honest  man.  To  the  coun- 
try at  large  he  is  scarcely  known  at  all,  his  nomination 
having  been  due  less  to  personal  reasons  than  to  motives 
of  policy.  In  appearance  Mr.  Stevenson  is  less  imposing 
than  Mr.  Cleveland,  but  looks  what  be  is,  a  plain,  sub- 
stantial, hard-working  professional  man. 


QaABAHTiiTX  precautions  at  Boston  are  to  be  continued . 
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By  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co. 


OJSce,  220  Market  St.;  Elevator,  12  F^ont  St.,  San  tyaneUeo.,  Col. 

Annual  SrBacRiPTioN  Rate  Three  Dollars  a  ye»r.   While  this  notice 
ftppean.  all  8ut>«crit>cn)  paj-ing  i3  in  advance  will  receive  15  inoutbs'  (oue  year 
aud  13  weeka)  crtxlit.    For  ^2  iu  advuiice,  lU  months.    For  $1  iu  advauce,  tive 
moutba.    Trial  auhschptioas  for  three  uiuutbH,  paid  la  advance,  each  60  cents. 
ADVERTISING  RATES. 

;  Week.    I  Month.    J  Xontlu.   1  Vear. 

Per  Line  (agate)   i  .25        »  .SO       $  1.20       t  4.00 

Half  Inch  (1  wiuare   1. 00  3.60         6.60  32.00 

One  Inch   1.60  6.00        13.00  42.00 

Laifce  advertisements  at  favorable  rates.    5lpedal  or  reading  notices,  leffal 
advertisements,  notices  appearioK  in  aitraordinair  type,  or  In  particular  parts 
the  paper,  at  ipeoial  rates.   Four  insertions  are  rated  in  a  mouth. 

Begis'ered  at  8.  F.  Post  OtUoe  as  aeoond-class  mail  matter. 


Any  subscriber  sending  an  inquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  Ki  ral  Pbbss.  wilh 
a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the  columns  of  the  paper 
or  by  personal  letter.   The  answer  will  be  given  as  promptly  as  practicable. 

Our  latest  forms  go  io  press  Wednesday  evening. 

ALFRED  HOLMAN  General  MsnAKer 


San  Francisco,  November  12, 


1892. 
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Incubators— Geo.  H.  Stahl.  Quincy,  111. 

Nursery  Stock  — Martinez  Nurseries. 

Slojk  Sale- Killip  &.  Co. 

Plows— Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Co. 

Seeders— Bukor  it  ilainillon. 

Agricultural  .Machinery— Byron  Jackson. 

Saws— Henry  Disslou  &  Sons,  Philadu'lphla.  Pa. 

Cblckens-C  Blom,  -^t.  Helena,  Cal. 

Nursery  Stock— 4.  C  Graves  tfc  .Sons,  I  ee's  Summit.  Mo. 

St.  Jacobs'  Oil— The  Uhas.  A.  VogeierA  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'  See  Advertiting  Columm. 


The  Week. 

The  all-engrossing  topic  of  the  week  is  the  election,  to 
which  due  attention  is  given  in  other  columns.  Beside 
the  results  of  this  great  issue  other  matters  are  hardly  of 
secondary  importance;  in  fact,  as  we  write  on  Wednesday, 
people  almost  refuse  to  speak  or  even  to  think  of  anything 
else.  It  will  take  several  days  for  the  populace  to  arrive 
at  anything  like  its  normal  state  of  mind. 

The  season  advances  gently,  and  prophets  who  walk  in 
the  November  sunshine  mop  their  foreheads  aud  predict  a 
winter  of  old-time  salubrity.  November  is  shaping,  so 
far  as  can  now  be  judged,  for  one  of  its  low  records  in 
rainfall.  Grass  which  had  temerity  to  start  upon  the 
slight  moisture  brought  by  the  early  rains  is  already  in 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  sprouting,  for  there  have 
been  several  days  of  very  dry  air  and  drying  winds,  and 
there  is  very  little  left  to  maintain  growth. 

The  season's  needs  are  for  a  generous  wetting  down. 
The  last  fruit  harvest  in  some  parts  showed  a  deficiency  ot 
bottom  water,  and  surface  wetting  will  not  answer  this 
year.  It  is  true  that  this  can  be  had  without  heavy  early 
rains,  but  it  is  comforting  and  in  many  cases  very  accom- 
modating to  get  several  inche.s  of  rain  into  the  ground 
before  Christmas.    We  hope  it  will  come  this  year. 

Next  Tuesday  the  great  convention  of  fruitgrowers,  to 
which  we  have  made  full  allusion,  will  open  in  San  Jose 
and  hold  through  the  week.  Go  early  and  stay  through; 
it  will  be  an  occasion  of  much  interest  and  profit ! 

A  Floub-Mill  Pest.— It  is  not  welcome  news  that  a 
serious  pest  of  flour-mills  has  found  access  to  some  Cali- 
fornia mills.  At  the  meeting  of  ihe  California  Eutomo- 
logical  Society  last  week,  Mr.  W.  G.  Johnson  of  Stanford 
University  read  an  essay  upon  the  so  called  Mediterranean 
flour  moth,  which  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the 
Slate  from  the  East.  This  moth  is  a  very  troublesome  and 
destructive  pest,  as  it  not  only  destroys  the  bolting  cloth, 
but  also  feeds  up  m  flour  and  oatmeal,  through  which  it 
burrow-",  leaving  silken  tunnels  and  thereby  damaging  the 
flour.  The  pupte  fill  up  the  elevator  shafts  and  otherwise 
the  machinery.  This  pest  was  introduced  into  Canada  a 
few  years  ago,  and  the  Government  took  hold  of  the  matter 
and  had  the  mill  thoroughly  disinfected  with  steam  and 
sulphur  fumes.  By  these  measures  it  was  efiectually 
stamped  out. 

In  1861  the  famous  Languedoc  canal  was  completed. 
This  gave  France  an  artificial  waterway  148  miles  in 
length,  with  a  summit  level  of  600  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
including  upward  of  100  lockB  and  50  aqueducts. 


Olive  Oil  Machinery  at  the  State  University. 

In  view  of  the  constantly  increasing  importance  olive 
culture  is  attaining  in  California,  it  was  decided  during 
last  year  to  establish,  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  the  State  University,  experiments 
in  oil-making  with  the  different  varieties  of  olives  grown 
in  the  State.  For  this  purpose  the  best  machinery,  repre- 
senting the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  the  olive 
countries  (  f  southern  Europe,  has  been  secured,  and  ex- 
perimental work  would  have  been  pursued  this  season  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  get  a  proper  supply  of  olives.  Offers 
to  purchase  olives  were  sent  to  a  score  or  more  of  growers 
but  it  was  found  that,  on  account  of  poor  crops  due  to  ihe 
unfavorable  season,  none  of  the  newer  varieties  of  olives 
could  he  secured  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  series  of  ex- 
periments proposed.  The  Experiment  Station  will,  there- 
fore, confine  its  efforts  for  this  season  to  the  testing  of  the 
machine",  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  set  up  in  a  separate 
new  building  to  start  experimental  work  next  year.  The 
olive  oil  experimentation,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
director  of  the  station,  is  entrusted  to  the  personal  care  of 
Mr.  L.  Paparelli,  whose  studies  of  the  olive  industry  while 
connected  wilh  governmental  institutions  in  his  native 
Italy  gave  him  excellent  standing  in  this  regard.  The 
Rural  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Paparelli  for  the  interesting 
description  of  the  appliances  and  the  outline  of  investiga- 
tions which  will  be  made. 

The  machines  that  are  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Experi- 
ment Station  in  Berkeley  are  three:  1.  Pitter. 
2.  Crusher.  3.  Press.  The  first  two  were  bought  in 
Spain  from  the  manufacturer,  and  the  third  one  was  built 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  experi- 
mental work,  by  Toulouse  &  Delorieux,  who  submitted 
the  lowest  bid. 

1.  The  Pitter. — It  has  been  known  for  a  lone  time  that 
an  extra  quality  of  the  oil  is  obtained  from  the  flesh  of  ihe 
olive  without  the  pit.  Such  oil  is  superior  both  for  its 
delicacy  and  for  its  resistance  to  rancidity.  Palladius 
recommended  the  practice  of  pitting  to  the  old  Greeks, 
and  Pliny  to  the  Latins.  The  old  Romans  also  had  the 
same  conviction,  as  has  been  confirmed  from  the  old  oil- 
mill  found  at  Stabia.  Sieuve  and  Stanchowich,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  had  the  same  opinion,  and  or'ered 
special  apparatus  for  the  purpo.se,  but  it  has  been  only 
in  these  latter  years  that  great  attention  has  been  given 
to  this  matter.  Several  competition  prizes  were  estab- 
liKhed  by  the  governments  and  societies  for  southern 
European  countries  for  the  manufacture  of  olive-piilers. 
At  present  it  seems  that  the  best  pitter  is  that  devised  by 
Mr.  Salvatella,  of  Tortosa,  Spain,  one  of  which  has  been 
purchased  fi)r  the  work  at  the  University. 

Salvatella's  pitter  has  a  hopper  which  distributes  the 
olives  to  the  cylinders  in  the  interior  of  the  Diachine. 
These  cylinders,  by  a  special  arrangement,  separate  the 
flesh  entirely  from  the  pit  without  breaking  the  latter. 
Flesh  and  pits  of  the  olives  thus  obtained  are  gently 
pressed  to  extract  the  virgin,  the  best  quality  of  oil  of  the 
fruit,  and  afterward  the  pom.ace  is  introduced  in  the 
"crusher"  mentioned  below,  in  which  it  is  converted  into 
a  very  fine  mash,  from  which,  being  pressed  again,  we  ob- 
tain the  rest  of  the  oil  contained  ia  the  fruit.  Of  course 
this  oil  is  of  a  second  quality. 

The  pitter  may  be  worked  by  hand,  by  horse  or  steam 
power.  When  horsepower  is  used,  the  pitter  works  45 
gallons  of  olives  per  hour.  The  same  power  is  sufficient  to 
operate  two  machines. 

The  importance  of  this  machine  is  such  that  it  should  be 
recommended  to  all  those  who  want  to  economize  capital 
and  labor,  while  obtaining  a  product  of  high  quality,  com 
manding  the  highest  prices  on  the  market. 

2.  The  Crusher. — This  machine,  manufactured  also  by 
Salvatella,  crushes  the  olives  between  two  grooved  cyl- 
inders either  in  the  fresh  or  in  the  dry  state.  Both  flesh 
and  pits  are  reduced  in  a  .short  time  into  a  very  fine  paste. 
It  has,  in  one  side,  two  adjusting  screws  for  the  cylinders, 
in  order  to  regulate  the  fineness  of  the  paste.  When  the 
machine  is  in  operation,  a  vibrating  cleaner  separates  the 
largest  pan  of  residues  of  stems  and  leaves,  sand  and  other 
impurities  that  may  be  with  the  olives. 

Like  the  pitter,  the  work  with  the  crusher  is  very  easy. 
It  occupies  a  space  of  about  three  square  feet  and  weighs 
about  660  pounds.  It  may  be  operated  by  hand,  by  horse 
or  steam  power.  Its  work  is  at  the  rate  of  about  45  gal- 
lons of  olives  per  hour.  The  same  power  may  do  for  two 
crushers,  thus  saving  much  time  and  money. 

If  only  a  second  quality  of  oil  is  desired,  the  crusher  is 
sufficient  without  the  pitter.  The  frames  of  both  the  pitter 
and  the  crusher  are  of  iron. 

3.  The  press.— This  has  been  made  by  Toulouse  and 
Delorieux  as  above  stated,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
best  type  of  screw-presses  now  used  in  olive-growing  coun- 
tries. It  is  small,  but  possesses  a  fair  working  capacity. 
It  covers  barely  two  feet  square  space  and  is  said  to  weigh 


about  1500  pounds,  the  working  mechanism  included. 
With  such  a  compact  and  comparatively  light  constructioa 
one  would  naturally  class  it  among  presses  of  low  power 
yet  it  is  estimated  that,  owing  to  a  clever  combination  of 
levers  wilh  which  it  is  provided,  one  man  using  a  lever- 
handle  of  two-feet  stroke  can  obtain  with  it  a  pressure  of 
40  tons,  which  is  suffii:ient  for  our  purpose.  The  body  of 
ihe  press  merely  comprises  a  cast-iron  base,  two  posts 
rising  from  opposite  sides  thereof,  and  a  crosspiece  unit- 
ing these  posts  at  their  upper  end.  In  the  center  of  the 
base  which  stands  about  a  foot  high,  is  placed  a  sheet-iron 
b:isket  with  perforated  sides  (ibat  can  be  opened  in  two 
halve-)  into  which  the  product  from  the  pitter  or  from 
the  crusher  is  put  for  pressing,  and  all  around  this  is  a  deep 
groove  ihrougti  which  the  expressed  oil  flows  out  to  spouts 
or  discharge-openings  to  be  found  on  opposite  sides  mid- 
way between  the  posts.  The  pressing  is  done  by  means  of 
a  follower  entering  the  perforated  basket  from  above  and 
carried  by  a  vertically-movable  screw  fitted  in  a  nut  or 
threaded  sleeve  formed  in  the  central  part  of  the  cross- 
piece  which  joins  the  posts  together.  The  screw,  and  con- 
sequently the  follower,  is  moved  to  effect  the  pressing 
through  the  medium  of  a  mortise-wheel  firmly  keyed  to 
its  upper  end  and  a  slotted  collar  having  cotter-keys  or 
gravitating  catches  adapted  to  successively  engage  the 
mortises  iu  this  wheel.  Movement  is  imparted  to  this 
mechanism  by  a  short  lever  formed  integral  with  the  col- 
lar and  swung  back  and  forth.  Below  this  lever  is  another 
one  adapted  to  work  in  connection  with  it  and  multiply 
the  power.  This  second  lever  is  pivoted  to  a  short  bracket 
projecting  from  the  upper  crosspiece  of  the  press.  The 
two  levers,  when  used  together,  are  coupled  by  a  frictional 
pin  seated  in  the  lower  lever  and  playing  within  a  slot  ia 
the  upper  The  press  has  thus  movements  of  two  powers, 
one  produced  by  a  single  lever  acting  directly  upon  the 
collar  and  through  it  and  the  gravitating  catches  upon  the 
mortise-wheel  carried  by  the  screw,  the  other  by  the  same 
mechanism  actuated  by  two  levers  coupled  by  a  frictional 
pin.  The  speeed,  of  course,  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
power  developed.  If  rapid  movement  is  wanted,  the  single 
lever  is  us  d,  if  power  is  the  object,  both  levers  are  called 
into  action. 

The  above  are  the  machines  that  have  thus  far  been 
provided,  but  the  accessories,  such  as  filters,  vessels  and 
other  utensils,  wilt  be  selected  among  the  best  of  the 
modern  industry,  hoping  that  the  crop  of  olives  in  the 
next  year  will  be  good,  and  that  it  may  be  possible  to  get 
the  proper  amount  of  the  different  varieties  cultivated  in 
the  State,  to  start  experiments. 


Agreed  Raisin  Prices. 

If  raisin-producers  did  not  reach  everything  they  aimed 
at  this  year,  they  have  certainly  succeeded  in  putting 
themselves  into  a  far  more  commanding  position  than  they 
ever  before  occupied,  and  bid  fair  to  find  their  future 
trade  more  satisfactory.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  features 
of  the  movement  is  that  both  dealers  and  growers  agree  to 
maintain  a  fair  rate.  The  latest  agreement,  in  which 
practically  all  concur,  fixes  the  minimum  prices,  f.  o.  b.  at 
the  point  of  shipment,  according  to  the  schedule,  as  fol- 
lows: 

20-Ib  boxes  raisins  (clusters)  $2  00 

"      3  crown  chi  ice  London  layers  165 

"      "       "      3  crown  siandard  I>ondon  layers   145 

"      "        •'      3  erowii  choice  loose  Muscats,  laced   1  SS 

"      "       •'      8  crown  choice  loose  Muscats,  unfaced   I  SO 

"      "        '•      3  crown  standard  iooB<>  Muscats,  unfaced   115 

"      "        "      Seedless  Muscats,  fancy   1  25 

Sacks  loose  Muscats,  4  crown   5 

  X    ••    4« 

II  I.         2      I.    .H}j 

3d  grade   3 

"       "        "      seedless   4 

••    4 

"         '■  "    fancy   5 

If  something  like  the  above  can  be  maintained,  and 

they  are  certainly  as  low  as  the  goods  should  sell,  the 

raisin  production  will  be  freed  from  much  of  the  anxiety 

and  loss  which  have  recently  vexed  those  who  have  their 

money  invested  in  this  line. 

The  PiEBCE  Gbape. — We  are  indebted  to  the  California 
Nursery  Co.,  of  Niles,  for  a  liberal  sample  of  the  Pierce 
gr»pe,  or  Isabella  Regia,  as  it  was  first  called  by  its 
originator.  It  is  a  glorified  Isabella,  a  marked  improve- 
ment on  the  old  variety  from  which  it  is  a  sport.  Recog- 
nizing its  character,  after  adequate  trial  the  grape  has 
been  largely  propagated  by  the  California  Nursery  Co , 
and  plants  are  obtainable  from  them. 

Profitable  Physic— The  cubjects  of  Great  Britain 
are  the  most  tremendous  patent-medicine  swallowers  on 
the  globe.  During  the  past  year  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  three  half-penny  stamp  upon  patent  medicines 
amounted  to  $1,200,000.  Licenses  for  the  sale  of  patent 
medicines  have  increased  1340  in  England  and  111  in  Scot- 
land.   

Thb  result  of  the  Presidential  election  in  the  United 
S  ates  was  received  in  Italy  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
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Cleveland  Carries  the  Country. 

The  Presidency,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  Go  to  the  Democrats. 

Cleveland  has  swept  the  country.  Besides  the  solid 
South,  he  has  carried  New  York,  Illinois,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  probably  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Wyoming  and  California.  Involved  in  this  success  is  the 
next  Congress,  which  will  be  Democratic  by  from  65  to  100, 
and  the  next  ISenate,  which  will  be  Democratic  by  a  ma- 
jority of  from  five  to  ten.  In  those  States  which  remain 
steadfast  for  the  Republican  party,  the  majorities  are 
everywhere  reduced.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  tremendous  land- 
slide, an  overwhelming  defeat  for  the  Repuqlican  party. 

Colorado,  Kansas  and  Nevada  will  cast  their  electoral 
votes  for  Weaver,  but  in  Oregon  and  North  Dakota,  where 
he  was  supposed  to  be  strong,  the  adverse  vote  was  de- 
cisive. As  yet  (we  write  Thursday  A.  M.),  we  have  only 
general  reports  from  the  several  States  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, give  definite  figures. 

In  California  the  count  is  not  yet  complete.  In  the 
hope  of  giving  definite  returns,  our  last  forms  have  been 
held  back  fourteen  hours,  but  the  result  is  still  uncertain. 
At  9  A.  M.  Thursday  (the  hour  we  write),  1477  precincts 
report  99,738  votes  for  Cleveland,  97,869  for  Harrison  and 
17,805  for  Weaver,  The  Prohibition  vote  is  not 
given.  It  is  probable  that  Cleveland  has  carried 
by  a  plurality  of  from  four  to  five  thousand.  In  the  First 
Congressional  District,  Geary  (Democrat)  is  elected  to 
Congress  over  Davis  (Republican).  There  are  as  yet  no 
returns  from  Modoc  county,  but  exclusive  of  this  county 
the  district  gives  Geary  10,539,  Davis  6955  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Party  candidate  475.  In  the  Second  District  Camin- 
etti  (Democrat)  is  elected.  Incomplete  returns  give  him 
15,715  to  13,012  for  Davis  (Republi  can),  and  23  for  the 
People's  Party  candidate.  In  the  Third  District,  English 
(Democrat)  has  11,232  while  Hilborn  (Republican)  has 
11,172,  while  Lyon  (People's  Party)  has  2,785.  A  partial 
count  in  the  Fourth  District  (San  Francisco)  gives  Ma- 
guire  (Democrat)  11,385,  Alexander  (R'-publicio)  10,186, 
Burman  (People's  Party)  1,295.  Incomplete  returns  from 
the  Fifth  District  indicate  the  election  of  Loud  (Republi- 
can) by  a  narrow  majority.  In  the  Sixth  District,  Cannon 
running  as  the  candidate  of  the  Democrats  and  of  the 
People's  Party  carries  the  district  by  nearly  5,000  major- 
ity. In  the  Sixth  District,  Bowers  (Republican)  is  elected 
by  a  narrow  plurality.  It  is  still  too  early  to  estimate  the 
complexion  of  the  Legislature,  but  it  is  probably  Demo- 
cratic, and  will  therefore  elect  a  Democrat  to  succeed  Fel- 
ton  in  the  United  states  Senate. 

In  San  Francisco  the  count  is  very  tedious,  but  the  indica- 
tions are  that  Ellert,  the  Non-Partisan  candidate,  for  mayor 
is  elected  by  a  narrow  plurality.  Scratching  was  universal 
among  residents  of  the  city,  and  the  result  is  so  mixed 
that  neither  party  will  be  able  to  claim  the  administra- 
tion. The  Democratic  vote  was  broken  up  and  scattered 
among  a  multitude  of  candidates,  but  on  those  names 
where  it  was  united  it  showed  a  majority  over  all  oi 
about  7000, 

For  the  first  time  the  Australian  Ballot  System  was 
used  in  this  State  and  with  very  general  satisfaction. 
While  it  puts  the  voter  to  some  little  inconvenience,  it  is 
a  bulwark  of  defense  against  fraud  and  bribery.  It  is  per- 
haps natural  in  view  of  this  fact  that  those  whose  interest 
lies  in  the  corruption  of  politics  should  inaugurate  a  sav- 
age warfare  against  it. 

The  bearing  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  victory  and  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison in  defeat  has  been  alike  dignified  and  in  perfect  taste. 
In  response  to  congratulations  the  President  elect  has 
spoken  briefly  and  modestly,  while  Mr.  Harrison  has  gone 
about  his  official  business  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  hap- 
pened. There  was  no  trace  of  disappointment  in  his  ap- 
pearance or  speech.  He  has  already  declared  hi<  purpose 
of  returning  to  Indiana  after  his  official  term,  but  willi 
perhaps,  spend  some  months  in  Boston  as  the  guest  of  his 
daughter,  immediately  after  leaving  the  White  House. 


MUk  Solids  Called  Butter. 


For  many  years  men  have  been  traveling  in  the  East 
and  selling  a  secret  process  by  wh'ch  it  was  claimed  that 
more  than  twice  the  usual  amount  of  butter  could  be  made 
from  cream  by  the  addition  of  a  harmless  and  inexpensive 
chemical.  It  seems  that  the  South  Australian  Dairymen's 
Association  has  been  investigating  something  of  this  kind. 
The  Prairie  Farmer  says  that  Hon.  Cirl  Wertz  presented 
a  paper  claiming  that  cream  churned  with  a  small  addi- 
tion of  "black  pepsin"  would  make  more  than  twice  the 
butter  and  that  the  product  would  be  more  healthful,  look 
better,  taste  better,  keep  better  and  se'l  better  than  ordi 
nary  butter.  Upon  his  request  a  committee  of  three,  one 
of  which  was  an  official  chemist,  were  appointed  to  make 
a  thirty  days'  test  with  twenty  ordinary  cows.  The  cream 
was  thoroughly  mixed  and  half  was  churned  with  pepsin, 
one  teaspoonful  to  the  gallon,  and  half  without. 

The  cream  made  348  lbs.,  12  ounces  and  the  half  treat- 
ed with  pepsin  made  884  lbs,  eight  ounces.  The  pepsin 
cost  $4,  and  the  increased  value,  reckoning  both  samples 
at  28  cents  per  pound,  was  $150. 

The  chemist's  analysis  showed  that  the  cream  con- 
tained 12  per  cent  butter,  10  per  cent  cheese,  13  per  cent 
sugar,  and  four  per  cent  other  salts,  making  39  per  cent 
solids.  In  ordinary  churning  15  per  cent  of  these  entered 
into  the  butter  and  the  balance  went  with  the  buttermilk. 
By  using  the  pepsin  37  per  cent  entered  into 
the  butter  and  two  per  cent  into  the  buttermilk.  Then 
the  committee  gies  on  to  argue  that,  whereas 
cheese  that  contains  all  the  butter  in  cream 
is  more  healthful  than  skimmilk  cheese,  and, 
whereas  nature  has  designed  milk  as  the  most 
perfect  food  for  animal  life,  therefore  that  product  made 
from  milk  which  contains  the  original  elements  in  most 
exact  proportions  is  the  most  wholesome  food.  Ii;  is 
claimed  that  "  black  pepsin  "  is  a  harmless  salt;  that  it 
simply  unites  all  the  solids  of  milk;  that  it  combines 
cheese  and  sugar  with  the  buttei;  that  it  violates  no  law; 
that  it  produces  more  than  double  the  yield  of  better 
quality  without  additional  expense.  Samples  of  each 
churning  were  exhibited  by  the  committee  to  the  associ- 
ation. Upon  the  evidence  of  the  exhibit  and  their  tests 
they  made  the  above  claims. 

We  publish  this  report  with  the  hope  that  it  may  save 
our  enterprising  readers  the  expense  of  the  recipe.  They 
will  know  more  about  'he  validity  of  the  claims  set  forth 
when  they  have  given  it  a  thorough  and  careful  trial. 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  think  anybody  could  mix  butter, 
cheese  and  sugar  so  skillfully  as  to  make  us  think  it  was 
butter.  Siill  it  might  be  good.  We  think  it  should  sell 
on  its  merits  as  "pepsin  butter,"  "  Australian  butter"  or 
"  combination  butter,"  L?t  us  hear  from  all  those  who 
try  it.  Remember  that  only  black  pepsin  will  do /and  use 
a  teaspoonful  to  the  gallon.  Parties  are  working  this 
country,  selling  a  recipe  something  like  that  announced 
from  Australia.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  new  thing  in  this 
country. 

Destructive  Dogs. 

Laribee,  Humboldt  Co. 

To  THE  Editor: — One  of  the  worst  plagues  of  sheep 
raising  is  the  dog  that  will  kill  sheep.  It  may  be  an  easy 
matter  for  a  man  with  a  tew  sheep  that  stay  around  home, 
and  at  night  sleep  near  the  house  and  barn,  to  keep  away 
stray  dogs;  but  where  the  band  runs  up  into  the  thousands 
it  is  quite  another  matter. 

If  you  can  catch  a  sheep-killer  when  he  first  starts  out 
and  is  still  fresh  at  his  business,  then  you  fix  him,  though 
as  soon  as  he  becomes  up  to  the  tricks  of  his  business,  you 
will  have  to  lie  out  many  a  cold  night  to  catch  him.  When 
wild  animals  prey  on  sheep  they  often  move  onto  another 
bedding  ground  and  for  a  time  they  are  not  generally  dis- 
turbed. It  is  useless  for  a  band  of  sheep  to  move  around 
to  escape  the  ravages  of  dogs. 

Where  the  rub  comes,  the  damage  is  invariably  done  by 
a  lot  of  worthless  curs  that  are  of  no  use  to  their  owners  or 
any  one  else.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  man  who  for  years  has 
been  credited  with  a  sheep  killer,  and  as  he  is  on  bad  terms 
with  a  neighbor  who  runs  sheep,  it  is  claimed  that  he  lately 
made  his  brags  that  he  would  keep  a  dog  that  he  knew 
killed  sheep,  to  even  up  accounts  with  his  neighbor.  Most 
people  do  not  care  to  go  to  law  to  settle  a  small  dispute, 
and  as  I  said  before,  dogs  get  so  sharp  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  get  sufficient  proof  to  warrant  you  to  begin  pro- 
ceedings for  damages. 

This  dog  question  is  one  of  the  few  disagreeables  that 
stockmen  have  to  face.  Some  solve  it  by  keeping  out 
poison  on  their  ranges  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  many 
more  rely  on  catching  a  dog  in  mischief  and  then  kill  him, 
if  you  can  get  the  chance,  and  if  you  don't  get  the  chance, 
insist  on  the  owner  taking  care  of  the  killer.  In  dealing 
with  this,  as  in  everything  else,  a  person  wants  to  be  able 
to  judt^e  men,  and  if  he  finds  a  man  willing  to  take  care  of 
his  dogs,  be  lenient  with  him  and  try  to  be  friendly,  but  al- 
ways remember  that  charity  begins  at  home  and  trv  and 
protect  the  old  ewe  that  nurses  the  twin  lambs  with  fleeces 
as  white  as  snow.  Ed.  ROBERTSON. 


Letter  from  Mr.  J  V.  Webster. 

Cbeston,  Cal.,  Nov.  1,  1892. 
To'the  Editor: — In  the  issue  of  your  paper  under  dates  of 
the  22d  and  29th  of  October,  there  appear  editorial  comments 
"  From  an  Independent  Standpoint,"  that  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation.  So  ra'e,  indeed,  do  we  find  able  and 
independent  criticism  on  the  living  issues  of  the  day,  unbiased 
by  subserviency  or  partisan  prejudice,  that  it  is  refreshing 
wherever  found. 

The  fact  is  generally  recognized,  and  the  conviction  growing 
continually  deeper,  that  social  and  political  reforms  never 
come  through  the  influence  of  a  subsidized,  timid  or  halting 
press;  and,  since  the  conditions,  financial  and  otherwise,  con- 
trolling the  direction  of  the  average  organ  are  so  embarrass- 
ing or  degradiT'g,  the  occasion  is  most  rare  when  com- 
mendation can  justly  be  conferred. 

I  am  conscious  that  it  is  a  most  uncommon  occurrence  to 
find  a  rural  paper  with  an  ambition  higher  than  dissertations 
on  the  best  methods  of  producing  pigs  and  potatoes;  yet,  whil-' 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  this  department,  you  had  ai  well 
expect  the  farmer  to  be  satisfied  with  sauerkrout  diet  the  year 
round  as  in  reading  nothing  but  matter  referring  to  theories 
and  experiences  in  vegetable  «nd  animal  production.  'Tis 
true  there  was  a  time  when  nothing  more  could  be  expected  of 
the  farmer's  paper,  because  the  impression  generally  prevailed 
that  he  had  no  mind  above  the  contents  of  a  turnip. 

But  the  conoeption  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  people  of 
other  trades  and  callings  that  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  someihing 
more  than  "  a  clod-hopper,"  aud  that  without  his  influence 
and  progeny  the  cities  of  the  land  would  rot  and  disappear  in 
the  midst  of  their  excesses  and  seminal  weakness,  engendered 
by  voluptuous  living,  lo^e  of  ease  and  a  conseqnent  indisposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  refined  and  affluent  of  the  softer  sex  to  as- 
sume the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  viatemity.  This  fact  being 
recognized  by  every  thoughtful  mind,  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency toward  a  greater  intellectual  development  among  the 
ru'al  people,  as  tlie  chief  source  whence  must  come  and  sustain 
the  life-giving  principle  of  republican  institutions. 

It  is  theref  ire  encouraging  to  find  j  ■urnals  like  the  Rural 
Press  recognizing  these  facts,  and  therefore  deprecating  parti- 
san bias  and  political  methods  that  tend  to  warp  the  very  soul 
out  of  every  hone>-t,  patriotic  conception,  and  would  sacrifice 
every  principl--  of  honor  in  order  gain  partisan  ends. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  embarrassments  that  surround  the  lib- 
eral work  you  have  undertaken.  It  means  the  loss  of  patron- 
age on  which  most  publications  largely  live.  Partisans,  trus's 
and  corporations  will  not  subsidize  the  Rckal  when  it  speaks 
from  an  "Independent  Standpoint,"  as  it  did  on  the  22d  and 
2Pth  inst.  Ii  requires  ability,  transcendent  nerve  and  the 
conrage  of  deep  conviction  to  face  tbese  powerful  elements 
which  are  dragging  the  life  of  the  nation  down  into  the  dust  of 
humility. 

Having  been  so  often  deceived,  farmers  hav  grown  seriously 
suspicious  of  every  fulsome  advocate  which  arises  among  them; 
consequently  their  confidence  cannot  be  regained  by  plausible 
fallacies  or  spasmodic  efforts  that  carry  not  wi'h  them  truth 
and  continuity  of  purpose. 

Xo  jumping  :  t  conclusions  without  profound  deliberation 
will  endure.  The  farmers  of  the  State  and  nation  are  looking 
for  advocates  who  have  the  ability  and  integrity  to  lead  them 
out  of  the  ruts  and  quagmires  into  which  they  have  m  a  meas- 
ure fallen,  to  the  end  that  unanimity  of  sentiment  may  prevail 
among  them  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion, coupled  with  their  own  advancement,  intellectually, 
socially  and  financially. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  yon  have  fully  made  up  your  mind  to 
really  cast  your  fortunes  with  us  in  all  things  that  pertain  to 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  with  that  intelligent  continuity  of 
purpose  necessary  to  accomplish  anything  great  or  enduring, 
you  will  find  the  toilers  of  the  nation  moving  to  your  standard 
as  move  the  meandering  streamlets  into  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  ever-enduring  river. 

With  my  experience  in  conducting  the  California  Patron  for 
five  years,  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  sacrifices  you  must  make 
in  meeting  these  urgent  demands  of  the  fa' mer;  but  from  the 
liberal  and  painstaking  work  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
you  have  manifestly  resolved  to  make  the  Rural  Press  the  in- 
dependent exponent  of  the  farm  and  in  haimony  with  all  in- 
telligent farmers. 

If  this  conception  is  faithfully  adhered  to,  with  deeo  solici- 
tude to  he  always  right  and  liberal  in  your  counsel,  the  Rural 
will  ultimately  reach  a  field  of  usefulness  and  prosperity  un- 
common in  this  age  of  the  world.  J.  V.  Webster. 


Vine  Plantine;. 

Glen  Ellen,  Nov.  i,  1892. 
Tc  THE  Editor: — I  would  like  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  of  some  of  your  readers  relative  to  the  best 
method  of  laying  out  a  vineyard  for  wine  grapes.  Some 
recommend  7x7  feet,  others  12x4  .feet,  etc.,  etc.  If  12x4 
is  considered  best,  should  the  rows  be  easterly  and  westerly 
or  northerly  and  southerly.'  From  personal  observation, 
in  vines  planted  close  together,  say  7x7  feet,  the  outside 
rows  facing  the  west  generally  bore  the  heaviest  crop, 
uhich  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  12x4  feet  rows.  Please 
invite  opinions  on  the  above.  Gr.\PEGRO\ver. 

[These  are  timely  subjects  for  discussion.  A  very  valu- 
able general  essay  on  vine  planting  will  be  found  on  an- 
other page  of  this  issue. — Ed.  Press.] 


A  RECENT  Fresno  dispatch  reads:  "A  report  frrm  a  ma- 
jority of  the  vineyards  says  that  the  raisins  are  drying  very 
well  in  spite  of  clouds  and  threatened  rain.  In  some  vine- 
yards the  precaution  has  been  taken  once  or  twice  to  stack 
the  trays  on  account  of  the  lowering  condition  of  the  heav- 
ens, but  in  each  case  it  proved  an  unnecessary  precaution. 
The  raisins  are  rather  surpassing  expectations.  They  are 
not  only  of  a  quality  better  than  had  been  expected,  but  in 
most  vineyards  the  yield  is  above  the  calculations  earlier 
in  the  season.  The  shipping  of  large  quantities  of  the  sec- 
ond crop  north  for  brandy  will  furnish  a  profitable  way  to 
dispose  of  that  product  and  at  the  same  time  will  tend  to 
lessen  the  total  output  of  the  raisin  industry  of  this  county, 
thereby  h:lping  to  strengthen  prices. 


Charles  Bean,  Mrs.  Jessie  G.  Olin  and  Henry  Hart, 
property-owners  on  the  Mabury  road, have  filed  a  notice  of 
intention  to  form  an  irrigating  ditch  company  to  conduct 
wafers  from  the  Penetencia  creek,  Santa  Chra  c>^unty, 
southerly  to  Mabury  road,  where  they  will  be  divided  and 
distributed  along  the  line  of  the  signers'  property. 
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Among  the  Orchards  of  Contra  Costa. 

Martinez,  Nov.  7,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— As  there  are  almost  4000  acres  of 
fruit  in  this  county,  located  near  the  great  cities;  as  it  has 
frequent  trains  running  through  valleys  where  at  least  ten 
times  as  much  more  fruit  might  be  planted  with  good  re- 
sults; as  its  attractions  of  climate  supplement  its  advan- 
tages of  location,  it  is  well  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it 
has  received. 

Stopping  at  Martinez,  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  county, 
the  first  object  of  interest  was  Duane  Bros.'  nursery.  The 
founder  ran  away  from  school  when  a  boy  of  eight  because 
he  loved  to  work  at  trees  so  well.  After  three  whippings 
his  father  told  him  to  work  until  he  had  enough  of  it,  and 
although  he  has  been  fight  years  in  California  since  he 
grew  10  be  six  and  a  half  feet  high,  he  has  not  enough  of  it 
yet.  He  was  so  delighted  to  find  some  one  interested  in 
fruit  that  he  drove  me  all  day  among  the  orchards.  The 
valleys  of  Contra  Costa  are  small  but  very  fertile,  as  they 
receive  the  wash  from  the  hills,  are  generally  well  drained 
by  deep  gullies  and  there  seems  to  be  a  good  supply  of 
moisture  not  too  far  from  the  surface.  The  climate  varies 
with  the  protection  that  the  hills  aflord  to  the  winds  from 
the  bay.  It  should  be  classed  among  the  coast  climates. 
Results  show  that  many  locations  are  specially  favorable 
to  almonds. 

At  Danville  there  is,  back  of  Webster's  store,  a  Langue- 
doc  about  30  years  old,  two  feet  in  diameter,  40  feet  across 
the  top  and  more  than  40  feet  high.  Many  lower  limbs 
have  been  cut  away,  yet  there  were  enough  nuts  for  every 
one  that  passed  to  knock  down  a  packet  full;  for  the  owner 
to  gather  100  pounds  and  leave  at  least  ten  pounds  now 
on  the  tree. 

Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  of  the  same  place,  gathered  a  little 
more  than  nine  pounds  each  from  his  four  year-old  trees. 
J.  D.  Smith  had  4000  pounds  on  less  than  an  acre  of  seven- 
year-old  trees,  and  a  seven  year-old  tree  in  Concord  bore 
70  pounds  of  nuts.  These  have  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  12  to  14  cents.  Heavy  rains  two  years  since  showed 
the  necessity  of  good  drainage  for  the  almond. 

The  pear  stands  next  as  a  favorite,  especially  the  Winter 
Nelis,  which  matures  well  and  ripens  so  late  as  to  be  in 
great  demand.  The  soil  of  Contra  Costa  is  generally 
heavy  and  specially  well  adapted  to  the  pear.  Six  hundred 
acres  are  planted  to  this  fruit.  Apricots  generally  do  well 
and  the  trees  show  a  fine  growth,  save  in  a  few  instan'res 
where  poor  cultivation  and  crops  raised  between  the  trees 
have  rendered  success  almost  impossible.  The  Blenheim 
is  a  favorite  variety  in  Contra  Costa.  Duane  Bros,  have  a 
tested  variety  of  great  excellence  to  put  upon  the  market 
next  year.    There  are  287  acres  of  apricot  trees. 

There  are  160  acres  planted  to  olives,  but  few  are  in 
bearing  yet.  At  Mr.  Busby's  orchard  near  Concord  we 
saw  77  acres  of  the  very  finest  Mission  trees  I  ever  saw. 
They  say  that  the  olive  is  of  slow  growth,  but  here  is  a 
grove  of  four-year-old  trees  that  will  average  nearly  six 
inches  in  diameter.  Its  owner,  the  glove-manufacturer  on 
Market  street,  near  Sansome,  is  so  proud  of  the  grove  that 
he  would  hurry  out  by  the  next  train  if  he  heard  that  a 
grasshopper  or  a  scale  had  appeared.  Adjoining  his  ranch 
is  another,  belonging  to  Mr.  Sutton,  which  is  equally  at- 
tractive and  largely  planted  to  almonds  and  apricots. 
These  two  places,  of  102  acres  each,  were  planted  and 
cared  for  mainly  by  Duane  Bros.,  and  they  have  reason  to 
feel  proud  of  as  good  results,  thus  far,  as  I  remember  to 
have  seen  anywhere  in  travels  through  most  of  the  orchards 
of  California.  As  correspondents  often  want  to  know  price 
for  planting  and  care  of  trees,  it  might  not  be  out  of  place 
to  say  that  work  is  done  in  Contra  Costa  at  $20  to  $30  per 
acre  for  furnishing  and  planting  deciduous  trees,  and  $10 
per  acre,  annually,  for  first-class  care,  on  heavy  ground. 
At  the  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  Strentzel,  in  Alhambra  valley, 
we  found  its  present  proprietor,  John  Muir,  the  famous 
author,  located  in  a  country  home  of  ideal  beauty,  upon  a 
knoll,  resembling  the  work  of  some  ancient  moundbuilders, 
now  transformed  into  a  flower-garden  surrounded  by  a  val- 
ley covered  with  trees  and  vines.  Shipping  grapes  are  a 
specialty.  Certain  localities  in  this  valley  are  specially 
noted  for  the  high  color  and  fine  quality  of  their  shipping 
grapes. 

John  Swett,  so  many  years  a  popular  public-school  prin- 
cipal and  at  present  superintendent  of  San  Francisco 
schools,  has  a  place  in  which  he  takes  great  pride.  The 
boys  say  that  whenever  he  comes  out  from  the  city  they 
get  nearly  worn  out  trying  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  rushes 
over  the  hills  just  as  schoolboys  do  when  let  loose  to  play. 

One  of  the  famous  Hatch  orchards  and  a  large  planting 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hemme  of  Hemme  &  Long  are  located 
at  Alamo,  on  the  railroad  that  runs  up  San  Ramon  valley. 
Mr.  Hatch  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  considered  that 
intrinsically  the  best  land  that  he  farmed. 

Both  A.  L.  and  H.  H.  Bancroft  have  fine  large  places  in 
Nassau  valley.  Near  Danville  Messrs.  Baldwin  &  Stone 
have  a  fine  nursery  stock  on  soil  specially  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  They  have  more  than  20  tons  per  acre  of 
pumpkins  on  the  land  they  will  plant  to  nursery  next 
spring. 

This  county  oflfers  great  attractions  to  San  Francisco 
business  men  who  desire  to  own  orchard  property  in  the 
country,  and  will  largely  settle  up  with  such. 

In  some  parts  of  the  county  they  have  not  recovered 
from  the  idea  that  the  new  railroad  opened  up  the  only 
really  desirable  country  in  California,  and  that  people 
must  have  it  at  any  price  they  choose  to  ask.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  some  very  desirable  settlers  who 
were  willing  to  give  liberal  prices  have  been  unable  to  buy. 

When  one  sees  how  things  are  working  in  San  Ramon 
valley,  he  cannot  blame  a  railroad  very  much  for  attempt- 
ing to  control  land  where  they  enter  a  valley  so  narrow  that 
they  must  have  some  better  paying  freight  than  hay  or 
grain  to  earn  interest  on  their  capital. 

Hon.  Chas.  Wood  has  a  good  example  of  mixed  farming 
that  they  say  cannot  be  made  to  pay  in  California.  He 
has  700  acres  embracing  almost  all  grades  of  hill  and  valley 


land,  and  pro^ces  fruit,  grain  and  stock,  with  the  dairy 
and  poultry  as  auxiliaries.  While  fine  chickens  are  col 
onized  from  one  end  of  the  orchard  to  the  other,  the  aristo- 
crats among  them  have  special  quarters  where  many  sepa- 
rate yards  are  inclosed  by  wire  netting.  He  finds  that 
early  pullets  of  such  breeds  as  White  Leghorn  and  some 
others  will  "  earn  a  dollar  before  others  turn  a  wheel." 
That  is  to  say,  they  will  have  laid  two  to  three  dozen  high- 
priced  eggs  in  fall  or  early  winter  while  others  will  not  re- 
port for  duty  until  spring. 

A  creek  from  Mt.  Diablo  has  cut  a  deep  gully  through 
his  place,  and  a  very  small  stream  runs  through  all  sum 
mer.  He  has  taken  advantage  of  this  by  building  a  strong 
dam  that  raises  the  water  nearly  to  the  surface  to  benefit 
his  orchard  and  supplies  a  ram  that  furnishes  all  the  farm 
buildings  with  water.  It  has  needed  in  repairs  only  one 
leather  valve  during  ten  years'  constant  work. 

Their  system  of  grain-farming  on  the  adobe  hills  is  to 
run  a  heavy  cultivator  around  the  hills,  then  seed  and 
cross-cultivate  in  a  direction  as  nearly  opposite  as  possible. 
This  they  do  soon  after  the  first  rains  while  they  can  stir 
all  the  moist  soil.  By  seeding  one  year  and  pasturing  the 
next,  they  get  an  average  of  a  ton  per  acre  without  per- 
ceptible exhaustion  of  the  land.  Many  of  these  wheat- 
fields  have  never  been  plowed,  and  whenever  they  are  not 
sowed  to  grain,  produce  a  heavy  growth  of  wild  oats  and 
burr  clover. 

Two  miles'  walk  over  the  hills  takes  us  to  Oakwood 
Park  Stock  Farm,  where  the  famous  Steinway  and  his 
family  of  fast  ones  are  kept.  There  are  six  thousand  acres 
in  the  farm,  and  besides  large  numbers  of  work  horses  and 
300  trotters.  Mr.  Boyd  has  one  hundred  Angus-Aberdeen 
cattle,  a  hundred  Devons  and  sixty  Shorthorns.  Ttiey  are 
expecting  to  make  a  fine  exhibit  at  the  next  State  Fair  lor 
the  first  time  in  many  years. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  all  on  the  farm  that 
Billy  Woods  should  have  broken  on  the  homestretch  after 
having  made  the  half  at  Stockton  at  a  2:03  gait,  but  they 
have  confidence  that  he  will  break  the  record  before  the 
season  is  over. 

Through  many  changes  of  ownership,  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Wiley 
has  had  the  management  since  the  farm  was  started,  and 
we  never  saw  another  where  they  seemed  to  have  been  so 
favored  with  all  the  money  they  needed  to  do  anything  they 
chose. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Boyd,  the  present  owner,  in- 
tends to  make  it  headquarters  for  scientific  breeding,  and 
we  shall  expect  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  it  through  our 
columns.  Many  of  the  builaings  and  animals  would  make 
fine  illustrations. 

As  Martinez  is  the  nearest  railroad  point  to  the  great  or- 
chards of  the  San  Joaquin  where  deep-water  vessels  can 
be  loaded,  and  it  has  rail  communication  also  with  the  or- 
chards of  Contra  Costa,  it  is  a  surprise  that  they  have  not 
a  large  cannery  located  there. 

Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  show  that 
there  are  3910  acres  of  fruit  trees  planted  in  the  county,  of 
which  more  than  one-half  are  of  bearing  age.  A  cannery 
would  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  supply  of  fish  and  vege- 
tables in  season  and  a  great  fruit  country  to  draw  upon. 
The  climate  is  desirable  for  residence,  and  with  such  an 
enterprise,  its  schools  would  be  largely  attended. 

F.  S.  C. 


Scientific  Dairying  as  Practiced  in  California. 

[Second  Paper.] 
Written  for  the  Rural  Pkkss. 

The  Babcock  tester  should  show  that  not  over  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  butter  fat  goes  out  with  the  skimmed 
milk,  and  th^t  less  than  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  is  in 
the  buttermilk. 

The  large-size  De  Laval  centrifugal  separator  keeps  up 
with  12  or  14  milkers  and  separates  1200  pounds  or  more 
per  hour.  It  is  very  satisfactory.  The  ordinary  farmer 
would  be  astounded  should  he  discover  the  per  cent  of  his 
gross  income  thrown  away  in  skimmilk  and  buttermilk.  A 
creamery  man,  who  gathered  cream  of  5000  cows  in  Iowa 
and  had  experience  in  several  sections,  estimated  that  one- 
third  the  butter  went  out  in  the  skimmilk  under  the  gravity 
process  as  practiced  there.  Under  proper  conditions  the 
gravity  process  makes  almost  a  perfect  separation,  but 
people  were  careless  enough  to  suffer  this  loss.  In  hot 
weavher  the  Babcock  tester  will  often  show  20  per  cent  of 
the  fat  in  the  buttermilk  as  it  ordinarily  comes  from  the 
farm  chum. 

Until  within  the  past  two  years,  this  was  an  unsettled 
question  of  frequent  discussion  in  the  dairy  papers,  "  Why 
do  we  lose  so  large  a  per  cent  of  the  butter  in  hot  weather  ?  ' 
It  is  a  mystery  no  longer.  Whenever  cream  cannot  be 
ripened  at  a  lower  temperature  than  47°  there  is  a  great 
loss  of  butter  fat.  Such  problems  are  solved  by  the  care- 
ful experiment  and  scientific  study  devoted  to  the  subject 
at  dairy  schools.  Such  an  institution  is  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  California  dairymen.  We  can  hardly  hope  to 
compete  with  scientific  methods  unless  we  enjoy  similar 
advantages. 

The  proper  curing  of  cream  is  a  very  important  factor  of 
success.  Mr.  Steele  finds  best  results  when  ripening  at  so 
low  a  temperature  that  the  cream  will  not  leach  the  first 
stage  of  acidity  in  less  than  36  hours. 

Separation  can  be  made  most  perfectly  by  the  extractor 
if  milk  can  be  reduced  to  45°  temperature,  and  Mr.  Steele 
thinks  the  method  would  be  the  most  desirable  for  our 
mountain  counties  and  other  sections  that  depend  upon 
marketing  packed  butter.  He  thinks  such  would  keep  the 
best,  because  most  free  from  any  foreign  substance. 

The  care  of  calves  is  one  to  which  Mr.  Steele  devotes 
considerable  attention.    He  feeds  whole  mi!k  for  a  few 


days,  gradually  reducing  with  a  percentage  of  skimmed 
milk,  and  adding  jrlly  or  blubber  made  from  cooking  flax- 
seed to  take  the  place  of  the  cream  removed.  Then  he 
adds  bran,  shorts,  meal,  oats,  etc.,  to  the  milk  and  keeps 
both  hay,  grain  and  salt  where  they  can  have  access  to  it 
at  any  time.  By  this  system,  calves  at  six  to  eight  months 
of  age  are  often  good  beef. 

Mr.  Steele  speaks  very  highly  of  a  veterinary  surgeon's 
instrument  that  has  been  of  great  service  to  him  with  bar- 
ren cows. 

Prices  of  cows  he  regulates  by  their  performance.  If 
record  shows  that  the  milk  given  by  a  cow,  multiplied  by 
the  per  cent  of  butter,  gives  her  three  pounds  daily,  her 
price  would  be  as  much  as  $200;  and  if  she  made  one 
pound  or  less,  he  might  let  her  go  for  $30,  as  he  did  a 
handsome  young  thoroughbred  Jersey  the  other  day.  From 
his  herd  of  500  to  600  cows,  he  sells  many  for  beef  every 
year  that  do  not  come  up  to  his  dairy  standard. 

Instead  of  competitive  trials  of  dairy  cows  on  the  fair 
ground,  the  Ohio  plan,  indorsed  by  Hoard's  Dairyman  and 
warmly  commended  by  Mr.  Steele,  is  to  have  anauihorized 
representative  of  the  society  visit  each  of  the  competing 
dairies  to  make  and  report  tests  and  to  base  the  milk  and 
butter  records  upon  the  year's  yield  of  milk  verified  by 
sworn  statements  of  all  principals  and  employes  engaged 
in  condu'ting  the  test.  Hardly  any  cow  can  do  herself 
justi  e  when  under  the  strain  produced  by  excitement  and 
change  of  feed.  Under  this  system,  the  exhibitor  pays  for 
the  inspector's  time  and  the  State  for  his  expenses.  When 
Holsteins  giving  62  pounds  daily  took  first  prize  at  Sacra- 
mento, .Mr.  Steele  had  one  giving  96  and  another  io2\ 
pounds  of  milk. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  feed  has  suffered  in  qual- 
ity both  from  grass  and  rain,  and  in  many  instances  cows 
are  drinking  from  stagnant  pools,  there  is  not  sufficient 
acidity  to  neutralizt  the  alkali  in  the  stomach,  and  the  gsll 
overflows,  causing  inflammation  of  the  manifold  or  bladder. 
This  has  been  a  malady  so  serious  that  20  cows  have  been 
lost  from  some  dairies  in  a  single  night.  The  dairyman 
should  watch  the  condition  of  his  cows  and  their  feed 
closely,  and  whenever  there  is  a  tendency  in  this  direction, 
meet  it  at  the  door  with  a  change  of  feed.  At  this  point, 
Mr.  Steele  finds  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  ensilage. 
It  supplies  that  particular  want  better  than  any  food  avail- 
able under  such  conditions. 

Owing  to  a  mistake  in  directions,  one  of  the  men  fed 
Artis  Carissa  nine  pounds  of  oilmeal,  instead  of  three,  at 
one  time  during  her  test,  and  it  took  a  long  time  to  get  her 
in  condition  again.  As  it  was,  she  came  only  40  pounds 
short  of  the  second  butter  record  of  the  world.  With  his 
cows  strong  in  Aaggie  and  Netherland  strains,  Mr.  Steele 
proposes  to  couple  a  bull  of  the  Pauline  Paul  and  Pietertye 
families,  expecting  to  develop  a  world  beater  from  some  r^f 
their  produce.  These  families  have  averaged  upward  of 
22  pounds  per  week  for  several  generatiins,  and  Pauline 
Paul  holds  the  world's  record  with  11 53  15- 16  pounds  to 
her  credit  in  one  year. 

He  is  adding  one  modern  improvement  to  another  in  his 
dairy  building's.  The  floor  of  bituminous  rock  is  quite  an 
important  feature,  with  its  facilities  for  perfect  cleaaiiness 
and  saving  of  manure.  The  cows  can  drink  without  leav- 
ing their  stanchions,  and  get  plenty  of  clear  water  at  any 
time.  Tracks  connect  the  silo  and  hay-barn  with  the  feed- 
stables.  When  the  buildings  are  complete  we  hope  to  have 
them  illustrated  in  the  paper. 

It  is  an  ambition  of  Mr.  Steele  to  reduce  dairying  to  an 
exact  science  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  and  he  oflfers  lib- 
eral premiums,  besides  those  given  by  the  county,  to  stimu- 
late emulation  among  his  neighbors.  He  makes  a  large 
exhibit,  but  does  not  enter  for  competition.  Perhaps  he 
may  soon  compete  at  the  St^te  Fair,  and  if  Stanford,  Hall, 
and  Burke  enter  the  lists  at  the  same  time,  we  may  look 
for  a  Holstein  exhibit  in  which  every  Californian  can  take 
just  pride. 

Those  who  have  followed  these  papers  carefully  will  note 
that  the  cows  go  dry  while  feed  is  dry,  and  so  come  in  milk 
when  in  good  condition,  but  without  liability  to  milk  fever 
common  to  such  great  yielders.  They  begin  giving  milk 
when  butter  is  high  and  he  gets  best  pay  for  the  extra  feed. 
Their  ration  is  so  regulated  as  to  produce  most  butter  and 
develop  the  best  animal.  The  milk  is  handled  to  secure 
the  best  percentage  of  cream  and  save  the  skimmilk  in 
perfect  condition  for  the  calf.  The  cream  is  ripened,  butter 
made  and  marketed  in  a  way  to  secure  best  results.  At 
present  a  26  ounce  roll  is  selling  for  70  cents  wholesale  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  land  is  so  managed  as  to  produce  a 
well-balanced  ration  at  minimum  cost.  The  whole  business 
is  managed  and  information  so  freely  imparted  as  to  show 
that  Mr.  Steele  is  living  up  to  the  ideal  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  individual  depends  upon  that  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs. 


Fresno  Farmers'  Institute. 

Attendance  at  Fresno  Co.  Farmers'  Institute,  held  re- 
cently at  Selma,  was  limited  to  60  in  the  afternoon  and  100 
in  the  evening  by  conditions  of  the  weather  which  com- 
pelled most  farmers  to  stay  at  home  and  care  for  their 
raisins.  There  was  animated  discussion  of  the  West  Side 
irrigation  question,  the  problem  of  farm  dairying  and  plant 
diseases. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth  of  the  State  University,  Berk- 
eley, favored  the  audience  with  a  very  scholarly  illustrated 
lecture  upon  plant  diseases  as  proceeding  from  minute  veg- 
et.ible  organisms.  He  was  consulted  regarding  several 
specimens  of  diseased  plants,  and  gave  valuable  advice  as 
to  treatment  and  prevention  of  several  diseases  concerning 
which  he  was  questioned. 

Discussion  was  very  animated  and  a  lively  interest  was 
shown  in  the  questions  and  answers. 

The  next  meeting  will  take  place  in  January  at  some 
town  in  Fresno  county  yet  to  be  chosen.  Indications  are 
that  the  meeting  will  be  very  lively  and  instructive. 

Sacramento  City  is  spending  between  $20,000  and 
$25,000  this  year  in  strengthening  and  raising  its  levees. 
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Winter  Work  in  the  Vineyard. 

Napa,  October,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — Work  in  the  vineyard  extends  over 
the  whole  year  and  is  of  so  manifold  a  nature  that  it 
cannot  be  outlined  in  a  paper  of  a  page  or  two,  even  if 
handled  in  the  most  concise  manner.  I  will  therefore 
confine  myself  to  winter  operations,  which  include  choice 
of  location,  planting  of  new  vineyards,  pruning,  plowing 
and  grafting,  although  the  last  named  may  be  continued 
into  the  summer  months. 

SELECTING  A  LOCATION  AND  SOIL. 

This  is  very  important,  as  too  many  vineyards  have  been 
planted  already  without  due  regard  to  this.  Qjality  and 
•quantity  of  fruit  should  be  our  aim  and  both  can  be  at- 
tained by  proper  selection.  The  soil  should  be  loose  and 
naturally  well-drained,  it  need  not  be  very  rich,  but  still 
be  rich  enough  to  secure  a  good  growth,  deep  and  mellow, 
so  that  it  will  retain  sufficient  moisture,  if  properly  cultiva- 
ted; and  if  on  hillsides  not  too  steep.  Avoid  alkali  and 
stiflF  adobe  lands;  the  first  is  not  fit  for  grapes  in  any  shape, 
the  latter  too  difficult  to  work  properly,  though  generally 
fertile  enough,  if  kept  well  pulverized.  I  prefer,  in  this  S-ate, 
an  exposure  from  east  to  northwest  to  those  sloping 
south  or  southwest.  The  latter  are  too  much  exposed  to 
•our  afternoon  sun,  which  is  apt  to  scorch  the  foliage  and 
fruit.  The  soil  should  be  at  least  two  feet  deep  above  bed- 
rock so  that  the  roots  can  have  ample  space.  Hardpan 
should  be  avoided,  also  lowlands  subject  to  late  frosts  in 
spring,  or  early  frosts  in  fall. 

PREPARING  THE  SOIL   AND  LAYING  OFF. 

Commence  with  this  as  soon  as  the  soil  has  been  mois- 
tened to  a  sufficient  depth  by  fall  rains.  The  cheapest  way 
is  to  take  a  good  strong  plow,  with  three  good  horses,  plow 
a  furrow  as  deep  as  they  can  pull  it,  the  deeper  the  better, 
and  follow  this  with  a  subsoil  stirrer  and  another  good 
team,  which  will  simply  loosen  the  soil  without  reversing 
it.  If  it  can  be  stirred  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  all  the  bet- 
ter. The  more  tenacious  the  soil,  the  more  important  that 
it  be  well  and  deeply  prepared.  If  it  can  be  plowed  a  sec- 
ond time,  just  before  planting,  all  the  better;  but  it  should 
■be  done  when  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  pulverize  well. 
Do  not  plant  too  early,  as  the  soil  should  be  somewhat 
warm,  especially  where  cuttings  are  planted.  Level  off 
■with  clod-crusher  or  roller.  For  laying  off  we  want  mark- 
ers, small  stakes  about  14  inches  long  and  '/i  inch 
■thick;  three  lines,  two  to  reach  the  full  length  of  the  block, 
and  one  to  reach  across.  Four  men  can  do  the  work  most 
expeditiously  and  correctly.  As  to  the  proper  distance 
opinions  differ.  I  believe  that  most  of  our  vineyards  have 
been  planted  too  close  and  I  am  planting  now  6x10,  per- 
haps 6  x  12  would  still  be  better,  in  blocks  ot  2)4  acres, 
the  blocks  being  half  as  broad  as  long.  I  like  this  better 
than  the  old  system  7x7,  or  8x8,  for  several  reasons. 
The  roots  of  the  vine  have  ample  space  to  spread  in  the 
wide  rows;  it  gives  freer  circulation  of  air,  and  even  admits 
of  hauling  between  the  rows,  either  with  wagons  or  sleds, 
which  facilitates  manuring,  gathering  the  fruit,  etc.,  while 
it  admits  of  cross-plowing,  even  in  the  narrow  rows,  and 
more  work  can  be  done  with  a  double  team  than  by  the  old 
square  system. 

Commence  by  laying  off  the  avenues  first,  making  the 
central  one  on  the  most  accessible  ground.  Establish  the 
outside  rows  by  measuring  around  the  block  at  right  angles 
and  putting  down  your  markers.  When  the  outside  lines 
are  established,  draw  your  lines  from  the  next  marker  in 
the  crossrow  at  each  side  of  the  block.  Then  let  two  men 
take  your  short  line  across  the  block,  stretch  it  well,  while 
one  man  is  at  each  side  of  the  block  with  the  markers. 
The  markers  are  put  down  right  where  the  long  lines  and 
the  short  one  cross  each  other,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done, 
move  to  the  next  marker,  thus  staking  off  two  rows  at  the 
same  time.  Repeat  this  with  the  next  two  rows  until  the 
block  is  finished.  Four  active  men  can  thus  stake  off  a 
large  lot  in  a  day,  and  if  they  are  precise  and  careful,  they 
will  have  straight  rows  at  equal  distances. 

WHAT  AND  HOW  TO  PLANT. 

After  the  terrible  destruction  by  phylloxera  in  our  best 
4listricts,  there  ought  to  be  but  one  answer  to  the  first,  and 
that  is,  "  Plant  resistant  stocks  ! "  Of  these,  the  Riparia 
seems  to  have  been  most  successful  everywhere,  and,  as  it 
is  also  very  easy  to  propagate,  the  most  available  and 
cheapest,  though  the  Lenoir  and  other  aestivalis  varieties 
have  also  done  well.  The  Rupestris  does  not  seem  to 
succeed  so  well,  suckers  badly,  and  hardly  takes  the  graft 
as  well.  The  Californica,  although  a  good  grower  on  moist 
land,  is  not  altogether  resistant  nor  adapted  to  dry  soils. 
Rooted  vines  of  Riparia  can  now  be  had  for  $10  to  $15  per 
1000  and  cuttings  at  from  $2  to  $3  per  looo,  and  I  would 
advise  to  take  the  first,  as  they  are  sure  to  make  a  good 
and  even  stand.  If  they  cannot  be  obtained,  cuttings  may 
be  used,  but  I  would  then  put  two  cuttings  with  each  stake, 
putting  the  lower  ends  of  the  cuttings  six  inches  apart.  If 
both  grow,  one  can  be  taken  out  the  next  fall  to  fill  va- 
cancies, or  make  new  planta.ions. 

We  will  suppose  the  ground  in  good  order  for  planting, 
well  pulverized  and  not  too  wet,  so  that  the  soil  can  easily 
be  worked  in  anong  the  roots.  Now  let  one  man  make  the 
holes  with  a  spade,  fronting  or  toward  the  hillside,  by  put- 
ting his  spade  down  just  above  the  mirker,  as  perpendic- 
ular as  he  can,  throwing  the  soil  above  the  hole  just  made, 
making  the  hole  about  10  to  12  inches  deep.  Another  fol- 
lows, with  the  roots  or  cuttings  in  a  pail  of  water,  placing 
the  lower  end  of  the  vine  from  10  to  12  inches  deep,  spread- 
ing the  roots  evenly,  and  then  drawing  in  well-pulverized, 
fine  soil  among  and  over  them  with  a  hoe.  As  soon  as  the 
roots  are  well-covered,  firm  the  ground  around  them  with 
a  pressure  of  the  foot  and  then  fill  up  entirely  with  loose 
soil.  It  is  very  material  that  the  roots  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  drying  winds  at  any  time  while  out  of  the  ground, 


and  that  the  upper  end  of  the  vine  should  be  right  at  the 
stake;  hence  the  necessity  to  keep  them  in  a  pail  of  water. 
Plants  of  this  kind  will  make  healthier  vines  than  those 
planted  much  deeper.  If  the  ground  is  well  pulverized  be- 
low, the  roots  will  penetrate  and  seep  it  instead  of  being 
crammed  down  into  the  cold  subsoil,  away  from  atmos- 
pheric influences. 

PRUNING,  STAKING  AND  TYING. 

Where  resistant  vines  are  planted,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, before  they  are  grafted,  to  prune  systematically,  and 
as  I  am  not  in  favor  of  verv  early  grafting,  we  will  at  once 
suppose  the  vine  to  be  sufficiently  established  to  bear  at 
least  a  partial  crop.  The  young  vines  may  be  cut  back 
some  to  facilitate  working  among  them  and  to  obtain  the 
wood  for  cuttings,  but  this  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

There  are  two  systems  of  pruning  in  vogue  in  this  State 
which  are  adapted  with  most  varieties,  but  can  be  modified 
somewhat  to  suit  the  habits  of  each  variety.  The  one  is 
the  so  called  stool  or  goblet  pruning,  which  is  adapted  to 
heavy  bearers,  such  as  Zinfandel,  Green  Hungaria,  Palo- 
mino, Burger,  etc.  The  vines  when  once  established  by 
this  method,  although  they  should  be  staked  the  first  few 
years,  will  need  only  stakes  about  2}4  feet  long,  and  can 
dispense  with  them  altogether  after  a  few  years.  The 
other  method,  which  may  be  called  the  cane  and  renewal 
training,  is  better  adapted  to  varieties  that  do  not  bear  so 
abundantly  or  do  not  fruit  so  readily  from  the  lower  buds. 
The  Riesling,  Chauche  Gris,  Petit  Syrah  or  Cyrene, 
Semillion,  Sauvignon  Vert  and  many  others  require  this 
training  and  stakes  from  5  to  6  feet  long. 

Let  us  suppose  the  vine  fairly  established,  with  three  or 
four  strong  canes  and  a  head  from  12  10  16  inches  above 
the  ground.  We  can  commence  pruning  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  dropoed  in  fall.  For  stool  pruning  our  object 
is  to  form  an  open  and  well-balanced  head.  Supposing 
the  canes  to  have  started  from  one-year-old  wood,  we  will 
find  them  opposite  each  other  alternately — the  upper  one 
on  one  side,  the  next  one  opposite  to  it  on  the  other  side, 
the  third  one  below  the  first,  the  fourth  below  the  second. 
Each  of  these  we  cut  back  with  a  sloping  cut,  above  the 
second  or  third  head.  We  can  vary  the  number  of  buds 
on  each  vine  according  to  its  strength,  for  the  best  results 
are  only  obtained  by  a  nice  balancing  of  the  powers  of  the 
vine.  If  we  prune  a  weak  vine  too  long,  we  will  overload 
it,  and  the  result  will  be  feeble  growth  and  imperfect  fruit. 
If  a  vigorous  vine  is  pruned  too  short,  it  will  make  a  coarse, 
weak  growth,  will  be  more  subject  to  mildew,  coulure  and 
other  diseases,  stagnation  of  sap  and  consequent  black 
knot;  the  fruit  is  also  more  succulent  and  watery.  By 
pruning  each  cane  alternately  to  a  right  or  left  bud,  we 
also  distribute  the  young  growth  from  these  buds  more 
evetily  to  all  sides,  and  thereby  balance  the  vine. 

In  pruning  to  canes,  the  head  or  stool  of  the  vine  is  es- 
tablished in  the  same  way  and  at  same  height;  but  instead 
of  spurs,  we  have  say  three  canes  of  from  18  inches  to  two 
feet  in  height,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  vine,  and 
these  in  a  triangular  shape  opposite  each  other. 

If  the  vines  have  not  been  staked  already  the  season  be- 
fore, it  ought  to  be  done  now  after  the  brush  and  trimmings 
have  been  picked  up.  This  is  also  the  time,  just  after 
pruning,  to  select  wood  for  grafting  and  cuttings.  For 
grafting,  select  the  best  short-jointed  and  firmest  wood  of 
the  size  of  a  common  lead  pencil  or  even  somewhat  larger, 
and  as  straight  as  can  be  had.  Cut  in  lengths  of  18  to  20 
inches,  tie  in  even  bundles  and  bury  them  in  a  cool  place, 
with  the  upper  buds  downward,  and  covered  entirely  to  ex- 
clude the  air.  This  retards  the  upper  buds  from  starting, 
and  they  can  thus  be  kept  until  the  middle  of  May,  if 
necessary. 

Drive  your  stakes  as  close  to  the  vines  as  practicable  and 
on  that  side  which  is  most  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds. 
Drive  them  down  firmly  with  a  wooden  mallet,  so  that  the 
winds  cannot  blow  them  down  in  summer.  Nothing  is 
more  detrimental  to  the  vine  than  to  be  blown  over  in 
midsummer  with  all  its  tender  fruit  suddenly  exposed  to 
the  scorching  sun.  The  best  tying  material  I  have  used 
yet  is  No.  16  annealed  wire,  cut  into  proper  lengths,  with  a 
cold  chisel  This  is  passed  around  the  canes  and  stake, 
and  with  a  simple  twist  of  both  hands,  both  ends  are 
hooked  into  each  other.  By  untwisting  and  stretching 
them  in  fall,  they  can  be  used  again,  and  pruning  and  tying 
can  be  done  at  the  same  time.  These  wires  will  last  for 
five  or  six  years.  The  next  best  material  are  the  leaves  of 
the  dragon-tree  (Dracena  Draco)  as  well  as  the  leaves  of 
nearly  all  the  species  ol  Dracena  or  Yucca.  The  Formium 
Tenax  or  New  Zealand  flax  is  also  fine  material,  but  rather 
difficult  to  grow,  and  not  so  easily  obtained.  These  leaves, 
when  soaked  in  boiling  water,  can  be  torn  into  strips,  and 
are  much  more  pliable  and  stronger  than  the  so-called 
grape  twine.  Only  the  dry  leaves  are  used,  and  one  tree 
furnishes  an  immense  quantity.  The  tie  should  be  made 
just  below  the  upper  bud,  so  that  the  cane  cannot  bend 
over.  With  a  little  attention,  the  canes  can  be  pruned  a 
uniform  length,  so  that  one  tie  will  do  for  all. 

The  following  seasons  this  pruning  can  be  varied,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  vine,  by  cutting  the  old  spurs 
back  to  the  lowest  shoot  or  cane,  or,  if  the  vine  is  strong 
enough,  leave  the  double  number  of  spurs,  or  even  treble 
in  some  cases.  With  the  long  cane  varieties  the 
old  canes  are  cut  off,  and  then  new  ones  of 
last  season's  growth  take  their  place,  with  as  many 
additional  spurs  near  the  head  of  the  vine  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable.  Al'^ays  bear  in  mind  a  two  fold  ob 
ject:  First,  to  balance  the  vine  by  an  equal  distribution  of 
fruit  and  foliage  on  all  sides  and  to  admit  as  much  air  as 
possible.  Second,  to  prune  so  as  to  produce  the  most  per- 
fect fruit,  and  the  most  thoroughly  ripened  and  perfect, 
medium-sized  wood  for  the  next  season's  bearing. 

PLOWING  THE  VINEYARD. 

This  can  be  done  as  soon  as  pruning  is  finished,  and  the 
brush  picked  up  and  burned.  For  the  first  plowing  I  think 
it  advisable  to  plow  from  the  vines,  commencing  in  the 
middle  by  turning  a  furrow  in  the  center  with  a  two-horse 
plow,  and  returning  throw  the  other  furrow  against  this. 
Follow  this  up  as  tar  as  practicable  without  coming  too 


near  the  vines,  then  finish  up  with  one  horse  and  a  vine* 
yard  plow,  which  will  not  leave  more  than  six  inches 
around  the  vines,  which  can  either  be  stirred  with  a  two- 
pronged  hoe  or  spade  around  the  vine.  Then  run  a  har- 
row over  the  plowed  space,  leveling  and  pulverizing  ihe 
ground.  The  second  plowing  and  cultivating  properly  be- 
longs to  the  summer  work. 

The  plowing  need  not  be  very  deep,  not  over  six  inches, 
but  much  depends  on  its  being  done  at  the  right  time, 
when  the  soil  is  in  the  best  condition  to  pulverize  well.  It 
should  be  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry. 

Several  gang  plows  have  been  invented  to  turn  two  or 
more  furrows  at  a  time.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  made 
by  Mr.  H.  Hortop,  of  Rutherford,  Napa  county.  It  is 
very  compact,  being  not  much  longer  than  a  common 
plow,  with  a  small  wheel  in  front  in  the  center  to  regulate 
the  depth.  A  strong  two-horse  team  can  do  very  good 
work  with  it  on  level  land  and  loose  soil. 

GRAFTING  THE  VINE. 

After  a  practice  of  40  years  in  grafting  the  grape,  and 
trying  hard  to  find  the  best  and  safest  method,  I  have 
arrived  at  a  few  principal  rules,  which  give  me  the  best  re- 
sults and  the  most  satisfaction: 

1.  Wait  until  your  stock  is  strong  enough,  say  at  least 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  so  that  it  will 
firmly  hold  the  graft  without  tying  or  bandage. 

2.  Select  the  very  best  wood  for  your  scions,  firm,  well- 
ripened  and  clnse-jointed,  not  less  than  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon lead  pencil;  if  double  the  size  for  large  stocks,  all  the 
better.  This  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  in  a  dormant 
condition. 

3.  Graft  not  too  early.  The  sap  should  be  in  rapid 
motion,  so  that  the  junction  can  take  place  immediately. 

4.  Use  no  bandages  or  wax  of  any  kind.  If  you  close 
the  wound  too  tightly  the  graft  is  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  and  soured. 

5.  The  simplest  methods  are  the  best,  if  properly  per- 
formed. 

The  objects  to  be  gained  by  grafting: 

First — Rapid  propagation  of  new  varieties. 

Second — Early  fruiting,  as  they  will  bear  a  few  bunches 
the  first  season  and  a  full  crop  the  next. 

Third — Changing  worthless  varieties  into  valuable  ones. 

Fourth  and  most  important,  changing  nonresistant  vines 
into  resistants,  by  grafting  on  resistant  roots,  and  increas- 
ing production. 

Fifth — Increased  fruitfulnes. 

We  will  now  come  to  the  operation  itself: 

The  best  time  I  consider  here  to  be  the  month  of  April, 
just  after  the  first  plowing,  when  the  ground  can  easily  be 
taken  from  around  the  roots.  Of  course  this  will  vary  in 
different  sections  of  the  State.  I  have  had  good  success 
when  the  young  growth  on  the  vines  was  six  inches  long. 

The  tools  used  are:  A  sharp,  thin-bladed  knife  to  cut 
the  scions,  a  sharp  pair  of  pruning  shears,  or  a  saw  where 
the  stocks  are  very  long,  to  cut  the  stock;  a  grafting  chisel 
with  a  thin  blade  2\  inches  broad  and  a  wedge  at  one  end 
to  hold  open  the  cut,  and  a  wooden  mallet.  These  are  the 
tools  for  the  grafter.  The  work  can  be  best  divided  thus: 
One  man  to  dig  around  the  stocks  with  a  spade,  the  next 
to  cut  off  the  stocks,  the  third  to  cut  the  scions  and  insert 
them,  the  fourth  to  cover  up.  If  the  stocks  are  grafted 
above  or  near  the  surface  one  man  may  perform  both  the 
first  and  last  operations. 

If  resistant  stocks  are  to  be  grafted,  either  above  or  near 
the  surface  is  the  best,  as  the  graft  should  not  be  allowed 
to  make  any  roots.  A'ter  the  ground  has  been  cleared 
away,  select  as  smooth  a  place  as  you  can  find.  Cut  the 
stock  about  one  and  a  half  inches  above  a  joint  or  node,  to 
prevent  its  splitting  too  far;  then,  if  the  stock  is  not  too 
large,  make  the  slit  or  longitudinal  cut  also  with  the  shears, 
keeping  the  blade  where  you  intend  to  insert  the  scion,  to 
prevent  bruising.  Take  the  scion,  if  the  stock  is  strong 
enough,  18  inches  long,  cut  to  a  long,  sloping,  smooth 
wedge,  just  below  an  eye,  and  push  it  firmly  down  into  the 
cut,  holding  it  open  with  the  wedge  ol  the  grafting  chisel  if 
necessary.  The  success  of  the  operation  depends  mainly 
upon  the  inner  birk  of  the  stock  and  the  scion  uniting, 
and  as  the  outer  bark  of  the  stock  is  much  thicker  than  of 
the  scion,  the  scion  ought  to  be  set  so  much  further  in;  the 
first  bud  of  the  scion  should  be  about  even  with  the  surface 
of  the  stock.  It  needs  nothing  further  than  a  little  moist 
earth  pressed  on  the  cut  and  split,  and  the  whole  covered 
up  with  well  pulverized  earth  to  within  the  last  two  buds 
on  the  scion;  this  will  make  a  false  surface  around  the 
junction  and  prevent  drying  out. 

If  the  operation  is  performed  on  large,  old,  vinefera 
stocks,  simply  to  change  them  into  something  better,  I 
prefer  to  go  deeper,  and  insert  two  scions,  one  on  each 
side.  If  both  grow,  the  weakest  may  be  cut  off  next 
spring. 

By  taking  such  long  scions  we  equalize  the  force  of  the 
stock  and  scions,  as  six  to  nine  buds  will  elaborate  more 
sap  than  two  to  three,  and  besides,  as  the  best  growth 
will  be  from  the  upper  buds,  we  establish  the  head 
where  it  ought  to  be,  about  a  foot  above  the  ground. 
The  grafts  should  be  staked  just  after  grafting,  and  kept 
tied  during  the  summer.  All  this  being  carefully  done, 
there  will  be  very  few  failures  indeed. 

VARIETIES  TO  GRAFT. 

Their  choice  is  rather  difficult,  as  varieties  which  will  do 
best  in  one  locality  will  but  poorly  succeed  in  another.  I 
will  only  name  a  lew  which  I  have  found  most  successful 
for  wine  irr  this  locality. 

For  red  wine,  in  favored  localities  and  hill  land,  Zin- 
fandel, Mnndcase,  Petit  Syrah  or  Cyrene,  Petit  Bouschet. 

For  -white  wine.  Green  Hungarian,  Semillion,  White 
Pinot,  Sauvignon  Vert,  Palomino. 

These  will  produce  both  quantity  and  quality.  For 
raisins,  Thompson's  Seedless  seems  to  combine,  with 
proper  pruning,  both  quantity  and  quality.  It  is  a  good 
bearer,  dries  easily  and  is  superior  in  spiciuess  to  the 
Sultana. 

For  tab^e  and  market,  the  Flame  Tokay  is  perhaps  su- 
perior to  any  in  keeping  qualities  and  the  price  it  brings. 
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though  Black  Ferrara,  Emperor,  Rose  of  Peru  and  even 
Maivoisie  have  their  admirers. 

Other  operations  belong  to  "  summer  treatment  and 
cnliiration."  George  Husmann. 


J^ORTICULTURE. 


Almonds  and  Varieties. 

An  enay  read  at  the  October  meeting  ot  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
elelT  by  Joseph  C.  Shinn,  of  Niles. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  I  have  picked  up 
all  the  points  that  I  could  in  regard  to  almond-culture  and 
though  I  have  not  been  able  to  spend  as  much  time  on  it  as 
I  wished  to  do,  still  I  have  seen  a  number  of  the  prominent 
growers  in  our  county  and  learned  mere  or  less  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  diflfereot  kinds,  and  got  the  opinions  of  these 
gentlemen  as  to  which  are  the  best  locations  for  almonds, 
what  are  the  best  kinds  and  what  effect  soil  has  on  this  nut. 
Our  part  of  the  country,  i.  e.,  Washington  Township  was 
one  of  the^first  localities  in  the  State  to  attempt  almond 
cnlture  and  a  man  named  Mock,  who  was  running  a  small 
nursery  near  Alvarado  in  the  early  50s,  brought  out  from 
Prince's  Nursery  in  New  York  the  so-called  Prince's 
"Great  Fruited"  and  another  kind  that  was  called  later 
"Princes' "  and  then  Languedoc. 

This  latter  kind  was  propagated  to  some  extent  by  W.  W. 
Brier,  but  not  in  any  very  large  numbers  until  B.  D.  T. 
Clough,  of  Niles,  or  Vallf  jo  Mills  as  it  was  called  then, 
started  his  Almond  Nurseries.  He  grew  many  kinds  and 
sold  them  ail  over  the  State  under  the  name  of  Languedoc. 
In  the  later  years  he  maintained  that  there  were  two  kinds 
in  our  locality  under  the  name  of  Languedoc  and  would  use 
buds  from  certain  trees  only,  sa)ing  that  the  others  were 
poor  bearers.  This  is  still  maintained  by  some  as  explain- 
ing the  reason  why  certain  orchards  of  L.  do  not  bear 
and  others  near  by  do.  My  observations  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve rather  that  there  are  slight  variation<=,  hardly  enough 
to  call  varieties,  owing  largely  to  soil,  location,  etc.,  but 
more  perhaps  to  a  slight  bud  variation.  I  have  failed  to 
discover  any  fixed  difference.  One  tree  will  have  rather 
more  •(  the  thin,  stringy-textured,  flattish  and  wide-flanged, 
pointed  nuts,  while  another  has  more  of  the  short,  thick, 
narrow  flanged  ones  with  thick,  but  porous  shells.  As  they 
are  both  alike  in  failing  to  bear  except  under  the  very  best 
of  circumstances,  this  slight  difference  is  of  but  little  mo- 
ment. 

The  Languedoc  is  the  old  standard  variety,  and  it  is  not 
well  to  condemn  it  without  inquiring  into  the  reasons  why, 
of  its  failure  to  bear  regular  crops.  The  favorite  reascn  a 
few  years  ago  was  frost  at  the  time  of  setting  the  fruit.  Late- 
ly the  idea  that  it  is  rain  at  this  period  is  gaining  more  ad- 
herents. Then  there  are  many  who  believe  that  this  vari- 
ety needs  cross-fertilization,  and  many  of  the  later  orchards 
have  every  other  row  planted  with  other  kinds  that  bloom 
at  the  same  time  as  the  L.  Observations  in  my  own  local- 
ity suggest  that  another  cause  is  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant one  in  deciding  whether  any  paiticular  orchard  of  L. 
will  bear  well  or  not,  i.  e.,  the  supply  of  water.  Laying  all 
the  blame  to  the  frost  will  not  do,  for  they  often  fail  in 
years  when  there  is  absolutely  no  frost  after  the  time  of 
blooming.  I  have  thought  that  they  usually  failed  in  years 
when  we  had  long,  cold  rains  during  blooming  time,  but 
they  also  fail  for  other  reasons.  Cross-fertilization  will  not 
fill  the  bill  either,  for,  as  far  as  my  observations  in  this  one 
season  go,  the  neighborhood  of  different  kinds  has  made 
absolutely  no  difference  in  crop.  At  the  same  time  the  best 
bearing  orchard  that  I  know  of  has  a  number  of  kinds 
mixed  together  all  of  which  bear  extremely  well,  owing,  I 
think,  not  to  the  mixture,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  are  on  a 
piece  of  land  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  almonds. 
It  is  the  somewhat  elevated  flood  deposit  at  the  mouth  of 
a  small  canyon,  and  is  deep,  rich  and  mellow.  It  is  moist, 
too,  for  it  gets  the  underflow  of  a  small  stream  that  sinks  at 
the  mouth  of  the  canyon  and  must  also  get  some  seepage 
from  the  hill  above,  still  it  can  never  be  too  wet  as  it  lies 
on  gravel.  That  there  is  abundant  moisture  is  shown  by 
almonds  as  well  as  other  trees  on  this  bench  retaining  their 
leaves  very  late  and  making  fine  growth,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  the  reason  why  this  particular  almond  or- 
chard seldom  fails  to  have  a  full  crop.  There  is  abundant 
moisture  to  make  plenty  of  good,  healthy,  new  wood  each 
year,  and  sap  to  ripen  all  buds  whether  on  old  or  new 
wood  in  good  shape  and  in  the  spring  when  the  little  nuts 
are  set  thick  as  gooseberries  along  the  branches  in  this  or- 
chard, they  have  plenty  of  good,  rich  sap  to  carry  them 
oyer  this  most  d  fficult  period,  and  while  in  other  orchards 
they  most'y  fall  off  in  this  they  nearly  all  stay  on.  This  or- 
chard has  borne  such  regular  and  abundant  crops  that  the 
trees  have  lost  the  erect  growth  of  the  L.,  being  more  or 
less  bent  over  by  the  heavy  loads  of  nuts. 

The  almond  is  a  deep,  strong-rooting  tree  and  if  on 
almond  root  is,  in  the  nursery,  at  least,  the  deepest  and 
strongest  of  any  grown,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  loses  this  characteristic  when  set  in  orchard  form. 
This  fact  may  explain  the  reason  why  almonds  do  well  on 
seemingly  dry  soils.  They  are  able  to  send  their  roots  far 
and  deep  and  if  there  is  any  moisture  in  the  sfil,  no  matter 
how  deep,  they  will  get  it.  The  sudden  drying  out  of  strips 
of  almonds  on  rich  deep  soil  near  Niles  on  the  diversion  of 
the  Alameda  creek  showed  that  they  were  depending  upon 
subterranean  water  supply  that  was  cut  off  by  that  diver- 
sion. This  was  not  shown  except  along  the  main  stream  or 
on  what  seemed  to  be  old  covered  up  channels  that  had 
probably  carried  a  good  flow  until  of  late. 

In  trying  to  find  cases  where  cross-fertilization  could  not 
have  occurred  I  found  trees  that  were  long  distances  from 
any  different  kinds  of  almonds  and,  yet,  where  the  trees 
were  healthy  and  not  too  much  exposed,  they  have  good 
crops. 

The  custom  of  those  who  believe  in  cross-fertilization  has 
been  to  plant  hard-shell,  paper-shell,  or  some  of  the  Hatch 
seedling  nuts  for  this  purpose,  but  as  all  of  these  kinds 


bloom  early  and  the  Languedoc  late,  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  be  of  any  benefit. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  periods  of  bloom  overlap  at 
all,  perhaps  some  one  present  can  tell;  at  any  rate  if  they 
do  not  overlap  there  can  be  no  benefit. 

Still,  one  gentleman  assured  me  that  he  had  carefully  ob- 
served in  bis  own  orchard,  and  the  row  of  L.  nf  xt  to  his 
paper-shell  were  every  year  heavier  than  those  a  little  way 
back,  and  another  claimed  that  his  IXL  had  the  same  ef- 
fect on  his  L.  Still  another  said  that  though  there  were  a 
number  of  hard-shells  scattered  through  his  orchard  with 
the  idea  of  cross-fertilization,  the  trees  near  them  bore  no 
better  than  those  far  rff,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
L.  needed  cross-fertilization  (this on  hilU)-  The  worst  case 
of  failure  I  could  learn  of  was  a  few  trees  of  L.  on  a  ranch 
high  up  in  the  hills,  and  far  from  any  other  almond  trees. 
1  thought  I  had  a  plain  case,  but  when  I  inquired  further 
learned  that  peaches  of  all  kinds  were  also  a  complete 
failure,  though  apples  and  pears  did  well. 

Mr.  Curtner,  one  of  the  oldest  and  the  largest  almond- 
growers  in  the  county,  takes  no  stock  in  the  cross- fertilization 
idea,  and  thinks  that  lack  of  water  is  the  cause  of  failure.  He 
has  for  several  years  watered  trees  that  formerly  bore  little, 
and  now  they  bear  well,  much  more  than  any  in  the  or- 
chard, although  they  are  very  old  trees.  He  is  making 
arrangements  to  irrigate  all  that  he  can  of  his  large  orchard 
this  winter. 

There  are  some  things  about  the  dropping  of  the  L.  and 
P.  S.  that  look  as  if  it  were  caused  not  by  lack  of  fertiliza- 
tion but  by  frost,  rain  or  lack  of  sap. 

In  most  years  both  the  L.  and  P.  S.  blossom  very  fully, 
the  little  nuts  set  well  and  stand  as  thickly  as  gooseberries, 
to  quote  a  common  expression,  and  all  seems  to  be  going 
well,  when,  after  a  week  or  so,  a  portion  of  them  are  seen 
to  be  growing  rapidly  and  the  rest  standing  still.  When 
this  occurs,  you  may  be  sure  something  is  wrong,  for  soon 
those  that  are  not  growing  drop,  and  you  usually  have 
little  crop  left.  There  is  often  a  kind  of  second  crop  of 
blossoms  coming  out  later  than  the  rest  on  the  new  wood 
at  the  tops  of  the  trees.  These  often  set  and  stick 
well,  and  in  many  years  form  the  bulk  of  the  crop  on  the 
old  trees. 

The  fact  that  these  hte  blossoms  often  make  nuts  while 
those  earlier  do  not,  looks  as  if  they  did  not  need  pollen 
from  other  kinds,  for,  by  the  time  they  are  out,  all  other 
kinds  are  certainly  out  of  bloom. 

What  is  the  trouble,  then  ?  Is  there  a  frost  or  a  spell  of 
cold  weather  that  checks  the  sap  so  that  when  these  thou- 
sands of  little  ruts  I  spoke  of  call  on  the  parent  tiee  for 
nourishment  it  is  not  there  to  give,  and  only  a  few  get 
enough  to  carry  them  through  this  trying  period,  or  is  it,  as 
many  believe,  that  the  nuts  are  not  really  fertilized  and 
drop  cff? 


Early  Pacific  Coast  Horticulture. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Horticuliural  Society, 
a  paper  was  read  by  the  pioneer  horticulturist,  Seth  Lewel- 
ling,  which  will  be  noted  with  wide  interest  in  this  State: 

Horticulture  in  Oregon  began  in  Salem,  Henry  county, 
Iowa,  in  March,  1847,  when  my  brother,  Henderson 
Lewelling,  planted  an  assortment  of  the  principal  fruits — 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  cherries — loaded  them 
into  two  wagons  and  started  with  them  across  the  plains  to 
Oregon.  He  also  planted  a  few  black  walnuts  and  shell- 
bark  hickory  nuts  which  sprouted  and  came  up  on  the  way. 
At  our  next  meeting  I  hope  to  present  the  society  with  a 
gavel  made  from  the  wood  of  one  of  those  historic  hick- 
ories, which  lately  fell  a  victim  to  progress  because  it  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  path  of  the  East  Side  Electric  Railway 
Company's  line  from  Portland  to  Oregon  City. 

My  hearers  can  imagine  the  labor  of  watering  and  cor- 
ing for  that  nursery  through  that  long  wagon  journey, 
•from  March  to  November,  when  it  arrived  at  Milwaukee. 
He  succeeded  in  bringing  a  single  Isabella  grape.  He 
transplanted  his  nursery  almost  immediately  from  the 
boxes  to  the  land  now  owned  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lambert,  be- 
tween Milwaukee  and  Sellwood,  what  was  then  the  Meek 
donation  claim. 

These,  I  believe,  were  the  first  domestic  fruit  trees 
brought  to  this  coast,  except,  perhaps,  such  citrus  fruits  as 
may  have  been  introduced  in  California  by  the  Mission 
Fathers.  So  highly  were  they  appreciated  that  offers  of  $3 
per  tree  were  freely  made  when  they  arrived. 

About  this  time  my  brother  and  William  Meek  formed  a 
partnership  in  the  business,  but  from  the  fall  of  1848  to  1850 
they  sold  very  few  trees.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  get 
stocks  on  which  to  graft.  They  tried  the  wild  crab  apple 
and  thorn  bush  for  seed  fruits  and  the  wild  cherry  for 
stone  fruits,  but  with  poor  success. 

In  the  fall  of  1840  a  Mr.  Pugh  brought  from  the  States 
some  seed  of  various  kinds  which  Meek  and  Lewelling  bought 
and  planted,  and  from  which  in  the  fall  of  1850  they  had 
splendid  stccks  from  two  to  four  feet  high.  They  grafted 
18,000,  which  in  the  fall  of  1851  averaged  about  four  feet. 
The  land  on  which  this  first  really  successful  nursery  was 
grown  adjoins  one  of  my  orchards,  and  is  now  owned  by 
Richard  Scott  and  used  for  pasture.  It  was  irrigated,  and 
you  may  easily  believe,  very  carefully  cultivated. 

The  apple  trees  sold  readily  for  $1  apiece,  and  plum, 
cherry,  pear  and  peach  for  $1.50  each.  In  the  fall  of  1850 
I  arrived  at  Milwaukee,  brirgirg  with  me  quite  a  lot  of 
fruit  seed.  From  that  time  we  had  stocks  for  grafting, 
though  not  in  great  abundance.  We  still  used  the  wild 
cherry,  and  in  the  winter  of  1852  we  pulled  a  great  many 
wild  cherry  trees,  my  last  day's  work  at  it  being  3000 
trees,  which  brought  me  a  felon  and  rest  from  tree-pulling. 

In  1853,  Meek,  my  brother  and  myself  started  branch 
nurseries,  one  at  Salem,  in  charge  of  Alfred  Stanton;  one  in 
Polk  county,  back  of  Spring  Valley,  in  charge  of  Amos  Har- 
vey; another  on  the  Long  Tom,  in  the  hands  of  Joseph 
Kelsey,  and  a  fourth  near  Albany,  managed  by  Mr.  Knox. 
We  put  out  about  100,000  grafts  in  the  four  nurseries,  hav- 
ing kept  14  men  shop-grafting  in  Milwaukee  all  the  pre- 


ceding winter.  J.  H.  Lambert,  Noah  Hubler  and  myself 
are  all  who  are  left  in  Oregon,  of  that  crowd,  so  far  as  I 
know.  Philip  Lewis,  one  of  the  founders  of  Seattle  and 
the  discoverer  of  coal  there,  was  another. 

Those  were  the  days  when  we  expected  Milwaukee  to 
attain  the  position  in  the  (Commercial  world  which  is  now 
held  by  Portland,  but  like  many  another  good  naturalist, 
its  advi^ntages  were  more  than  neutralired  by  the  greed  of 
the  land  speculator.  We  got  some  fruit  in  1851  and  a 
little  more  the  next  year,  "in  1853  we  got  a  good  many 
apples.  I  helped  pick  one  tree  which  bore  240  pounds, 
which  Henderson  took  to  San  Francisco  and  sold  for  $1 
per  pound.  In  the  fall  of  1854  quite  a  number  of  small 
orchards  came  into  bearing,  and  the  price  fell;  in  1856  they 
had  declined  to  25  cents  per  pound,  and  from  that  time 
the  price  terded  constbntly  dowcward.  Henderson 
planted  quite  a  large  orchard  where  the  racetrack  now  is, 
between  Milwaukee  and  Sellwood,  and  in  1858  gathered 
from  it  2800  bushels  of  apples. 

Pears,  peaches  and  plums  began  bearing  nearly  as  early 
as  apples,  and  sold  for  $1.50  per  pound  when  apples  sol^ 
for  $1.  In  1853,  '54  and  '55  much  of  the  fruit  was 
shipped  to  California,  where,  even  then,  very  little  of  it 
sold  for  less  than  $1  per  pound. 

Henderson  brought  one  gooseberry  and  a  few  current 
bushes,  but  no  blackberries.  In  1858  I  sent  East  for  the 
first  blackberry  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  though 
there  was  an  abundance  of  wild  varieties.  My  first  sales 
of  blackberry  plants  were  in  1859  and  1S60  for  $3  per 
plant.  We  tried  strawberries  a  good  deal,  and  in  1851 
Henderson  went  to  the  States  and  returned  in  1852  bringing 
a  few  plants  of  Hovey's  seedling,  but  it  was  a  pistillate 
variety,  and  in  spite  of  faithful  work  we  got  no  berries 
until  1858,  when  1  sent  East  for  a  slock  of  Wyan's  Britisth 
Queen,  and  several  other  varieties.  In  1859  I  sold  my 
strawberries  lor  75  cents  per  pound,  but  the  demand  was 
insignifirant.  It  seemed  that  few  people  knew  anything 
about  the  fruit,  though,  perhaps,  that  is  not  so  strange, 
when  we  remember  that  its  cultivation  to  any  considerable 
extent,  even  in  the  States,  dates  from  1849.  Up  to  i860  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  another  strawberry  patch  in  the  State 
for  market,  and  the  demand  was  so  poor  that  I  quit  raising 
them. 

The  Royal  Ann  cherry  was  one  that  my  brother  brought 
across  the  plains  in  his  wagon,  and  was  the  best  we  had. 
It  was  not  until  i860  that  we  had  any  black  Tartarian, 
though  we  had  the  black  B'garreau,  black  Murillo  and  May 
Duke.  Neither  were  we  the  only  nurserymen  all  this 
time,  for  I  remember  that  in  1852  the  Geer  family,  the 
father  and  Ralph  and  Fred  Geer,  had  made  a  start,  and 
took  quite  as  active  an  interest  as  anyone  in  fruits  and  fruit 
trees. 

In  i860  nurseries  were  becoming  quite  numerous.  My 
brother  quit  the  business  and  left  Oregon  in  1853,  and  in 
1857  William  Meek  quit,  leaving  me  the  sole  owner  of  the 
Milwaukee  nurseries.  In  i860  I  raised  the  first  black  Re- 
publican seedling,  which  S.  Libby  Brown  of  Vancouver, 
George  Walling  of  Oswego,  and  Mr.  Hanson,  of  east  Port- 
land, agreed  to  graft  and  introduce,  giving  me  half  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales.  My  share  was  $500,  and  though  I  have 
since  originated  the  Bing  cherry,  of  which  we  sold  the  fruit 
in  Saratoga  Springs  last  summt  r  for  $1  a  pound,  and  the 
Golden  prune,  yet,  insignificant  as  the  sum  was,  the  black 
Republican  paid  me  more  than  any  new  fiuit  tree  I  have 
introduced. 

To  close  this  reminiscence  of  the  past,  I  must  tell  yoa 
of  the  phenomenal  yield  of  a  single  blackberry  I  grew 
when  that  fruit  was  new  in  our  State.  I  grafted  200  on  our 
wild  roots  and  one  grew.  I  gave  that  careful  cultivation, 
and  in  its  first  season  the  cane  grew  five  feet  high  and 
grew  side  branches  of  five  feet.  I  carefully  kept  it  from 
sun-burning,  and  picked  23  pounds  from  that  one  bush.  I 
had  one  side  photographea  which  carried  12  berries,  aver- 
aging one  and  a  half  inche?  in  the  long  diameter  and  nearly 
as  long  in  the  shortest  diameter.  This  was  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  25  tons  per  acre,  and  shows  what  is  possible  to  the 
future  nurseryman  who  makes  a  commercial  success  0/ 
grafting  our  domestic  cane  on  the  vigorcus  wild  roots. 
The  life  of  horticulture  has  but  begun,  and  I  predict  that 
in  later  years  the  science  of  fruit-growing  will  successfully 
destroy  all  pests,  which  have  been  bred  by  ignorance  and 
carelessness. 


(She  ]E{iEbD. 


Sugar  Beets  in  Sonoma  County. 

Trenton,  Sonoma  Co.,  Nov.  i,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — The  following,  to  those  who  have 
looked  a  little  into  sugar  beet  culture,  explains  itself: 

"University  of  California,  College  of  Agriculture,  ) 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stalion,  Berkeley,  Oct.  24,  1893.  > 
Report  of  aoalysis  of  sugar  beets  from  Trenton,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


Sample  sent  by  D.  B.  Wier: 

Condition  of  beets  Good. 

Average  weight  in  grains  330=11  ounces. 

Specific  gravity  of  juice  1.(665 

Solid  contents,  by  spindle,  of  juice  16.00 

Cane  sugar,  per  cent  14.1 

Purity  CO'  fficient  88.3 

Saline  cot  fficient  16.64 

Abh,  per  cent  


Thi-  is  a  very  high-class  beet;  the  sugar  contents  SL-nA'purity  coeffi- 
cients being  1  xcellent,  and  the  ash  below  the  average.  7  he  weight 
of  the  beets  meets  with  the  r<  quiremsnis  of  ihe  factories.  The  analy- 
sis is  highly  satisfactory  in  every  way  for  a  firsl-c'ass  working  sugar 
bfet.  M.  E.  Jaffa. 

This  result  leaves  little  more  to  be  said,  and  is  exactly 
what  I  expected,  and  coincides  perfectly  with  what  I  wrote 
three  years  ago,  to  wit,  that  the  many  thousand  acres  of 
sandy  loam  of  southwest  Sonoma  county  are  among  the 
very  best  sugar  beet  soils  of  the  world.  For  the  purpose, 
they  cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere.  The  soil  is  perfect  in 
tilth,  j.  e.  ease  of  culture.    The  climate  most  certainly  is 
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unsurpassable  for  economy  in  manufacturing  sugar  from 
the  beets.  The  summer  and  autumn  climate  is  hardly  ap 
proachable  for  comfort  in  the  labor  of  growing  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop.  No  expensive  storehouses  are  needed  to 
shelter  the  beets  from  frost,  and,  best  of  all,  no  water  has 
to  be  bought  for  irrigation,  for  none  is  needed.  There  is 
pure  water  in  plenty  for  a  factory.  With  a  factory  rightly 
located,  there  need  be  no  heavy  hauling  of  heivy  beets,  for 
the  hauling  would  all  be  down  hill,  and  the  near  by  dairies 
could  most  profitably  use  all  the  pomace.  Two  Rock  val- 
ley has  the  best  of  soil  in  plenty  to  run  a  factory  of  the  first 
class;  Blucher  valley  another,  Sebastopol  another,  and  still 
another  factory  could  be  furnished  at  Trenton,  and  another 
at  Toma'es.  Sebastopol  should  have  the  first  factory,  she 
having  railroad  communication  and  a  bank,  for  both  beets 
and  sugar  are  heavy  to  haul. 

I  say  the  factori«s  should  be  in  the  valleys,  yet  the  beets 
should  be  grown  on  uplands— on  the  more  level  uplands. 
Valleys  (except  high  lands  in  them — Mt.  Olivet  would  be 
fine)  are  not  the  places  to  grow  good  sugar  beets  in,  except 
the  higher  portions  of  valleys  in  arid  regions  of  well- 
drained  sandy  loam.  Honey  Lake  valley,  Lassen  county, 
would  be  as  good  as  the  best  in  every  particular,  climate 
and  all.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  our  southwest  Sonoma  lands 
cannot  be  beat  in  the  wide,  wide  world  for  net  profits  in 
sugar  beet-growing.  It  has  an  absolutely  perfect  climate 
and  water  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Peialuma  having 
tide-water  navigation,  has  transcendent  advantages  of 
course  over  all  other  points. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  to  go  into  the  subject 
further  at  the  prescDt  time,  therefore  I  will  close  by  saying 
that  any  one  should  know  that  California  and  Arizona 
"  have  the  call"  in  sugar  beet  culture  over  any  and  all  of 
the  Eastern  States,  or  any  points  or  portions  of  Europe, 
most  prominent  in  their  climates.  Here  in  Sonoma  the 
beet  crop  will  be  absolutely  sure  without  irrigation,  and  in 
the  arid  regions  irrigation  makes  the  crops  sure;  and,  best 
of  all,  in  their  long  season  of  growih,  giving  a  long  run  to 
the  factory,  with  no  expensive  protection  from  frost. 

As  to  the  profits  to  the  farmer,  the  State  has  had  experi- 
ence enough,  during  the  lowest  sugar  prices  ever  known  or 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected,  to  show  that  they  are 
good.  The  returns  range,  by  many  reports,  from  $6o  to 
$90  an  acre,  with  an  average  of  about  $75  an  acre. 

There  is  somewhat  of  ipse  dixit  in  all  of  this  I  am  well 
aware,  yet  all  obscure  points  are  easily  explainable,  and 
especially  those  in  regard  to  suit  ible  soils.    D.  B.Wier. 


Growing  Onion  Seed  in  Oregon. 

We  have  a  good  many  onion  seed  growers  in  this  State, 
and  they  may  be  interested  in  reading  how  the  work  is 
done  in  Oregon,  as  described  by  John  Henry  of  Beaverton 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Horticultural  Society: 

The  onion  is  an  important  crop  in  Washington  county, 
and  a  few  remarks  about  growing  the  seed  may  be  interest- 
ing to  this  society. 

As  is  well  known,  the  onion  is  a  biennial,  requiring  two 
seasons  to  complete  its  career;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  one  sea- 
son from  seed  to  bulb,  and  another  from  bulb  to  seed. 
Well  drained,  rich,  mellow  soil  is  necessary  for  the  pioduc- 
tion  of  a  good  crop.  After  plowing  in  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  in  good  workable  condition,  it  is  harrowed 
and  then  laid  off  into  furrows  three  feet  apart,  using  a  one- 
horse  plow  and  making  two  trips  to  a  furrow.  The  ground 
is  now  ready  for  planimg,  and  the  onions  are  hauled  to  the 
field  in  sacks  and  distributed  at  convenient  distances  for 
dropping.  In  dropping,  a  workman  takes  a  sack  on  his 
shoulder,  and,  moving  along  the  ridge  between  two  furrows, 
lets  the  onions  drop  out  of  the  sack  at  such  a  rate  that, 
when  placed  in  position  for  growing,  they  will  be  six  to 
eight  inches  apart.  Other  workers  follow,  and  taking  each 
onion  separately,  place  it  top  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row pressing  it  slightly  into  the  bottom  of  the  soil  in  doirg 
so.  After  the  onions  are  planted,  they  may  be  lightly  cov 
ered  immediately  or  they  may  Ik  left  uncovered  for  a  week 
or  two,  but  in  either  case,  tCle  first  soil  is  drawn  into  the 
furrows  with  hoes;  but  after  that,  as  much  of  the  work  as 
practicable  is  done  with  horse  labor.  After  covering, 
nothing  is  required  until  harvesting  time,  except  to  keep 
the  ground  clear  of  weeds  and  well  stirred. 

Harvesting  begins  about  the  first  of  September,  and  is  a 
tedious  job.  Each  head  is  cut  off  separately  and  let  fall 
into  a  pan,  basket  or  pail;  and  when  these  are  full,  they 
are  emptied  into  sacks,  that  are  placed,  upright  and  open, 
at  suitable  distances  apart.  When  the  sacks  are  filled, 
they  are  conveyed  to  the  drying-sbeds.  Here  the  heads 
are  spread  thinly  upon  platforms,  that  rest,  one  upon  an- 
other, six  or  seven  high.  On  these  platforms  the  heads 
remain  a  week  or  two,  according  to  the  weather,  or  until 
they  are  nearly  dry.  They  are  now  taken  out  of  the  sheds, 
into  the  sunshine,  and  spread  upon  large  cloths.  A  few 
hours  in  the  sunshine  completes  the  drying  process  and 
makes  the  crop  ready  for  threshing. 

The  threshing  is  done  in  various  ways,  but  I  think  no 
way  surpasses  the  action  of  two  bare-footed  horses  upon  a 
well-constructed  floor.  With  some  if  not  most  growers,  the 
fanmill  only  is  used  for  cleaning  the  seed.  With  others, 
the  writer  among  them,  the  seed  is  also  washed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  all  seeds  that  are  lighter  than  wa'er. 
This  washing  is  done  by  putting  the  nearly  clean  seed  into 
water  and  stirring;  then  the  light  seed  floats  and  is 
skimmed  off  and  thrown  away.  The  heavy  seed  which 
sank  is  now  taken  out  and  drifd  quickly  to  prevent  sprout- 
ing. One  more  fanning:,  and  the  seed  is  ready  for  market. 
In  this  way  only,  can  the  heaviest  seed  be  obtained  in  a 
perfectly  clean  condition. 

The  yield  of  onion  seed  varies  greatly  with  the  soil, 
the  season,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  mildew,  the 
only  disease  for  which  the  crop  is  subject.  In  a  general 
way,  it  may  be  stated  that  an  acre  will  yield  500  pound's, 
and  that,  to  plant  an  acre,  50  centals  of  bulbs  will  be  re- 
quired. 

The  only  kind  of  teed  grown  or  used  here  in  the  great 


onion  region  is  the  acclimated  or  Oregon  yellow.  It  orig- 
inated more  than  40  years  ago  with  the  late  A.  Fauno,  who 
was  the  most  successful  grower  of  onions  in  the  State,  and 
whose  sons  now  are.  It  is  by  far  the  best  keeper  known, 
in  our  climate,  and  so  hardy  that  it  will  bear  a  temperature 
of  zero  without  injury. 

I  know  of  only  two  persons  in  Oregon  who  grow  this 
seed  in  quantity  for  the  trade.  One  is  O.  Dickinson,  of 
Salem,  and  the  other  is  myself.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  a  dealer 
in  onion  seed  as  well  as  a  grower,  while  I  restrict  myself 
so  far  as  practicable  to  growing  on  contract  for  the  Port- 
land seed  firms. 

I  would  estimate  the  total  quantity  of  this  seed  grown  in 
Oregon  in  1892  at  five  tons,  but  a  good  deal  of  this  is  pro- 
duced by  onion-growers  for  their  own  use. 


The  Indian  Wheat  Crop. 

Washington,  Oct.  21,  1892. — The  latest  report  of  the 
Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  an  in- 
teresting summary  of  the  final  report  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment on  the  wheat  crop  of  1892.  The  total  crop  is  put  at 
5,442,000  tons,  or  203,168,000  bushels  of  60  pounds.  This 
marks  it  as  the  smallest  crop  harvested  in  any  year  since 
annual  estimates  were  inaugurated  in  1884.  In  the  final 
report  of  last  year  the  crop  of  1S91  was  stated  at  6,842000 
tons,  or  255,434,667  bushels,  but  the  present  return  changes 
the  estimate  for  1891  to  6876,000  tons,  or  256,704,000 
bushels.  On  the  basis  of  this  revised  estimate,  the  crop 
of  the  present  year  shows  a  falling  off  from  that  of  1891 
of  53  536,000  bushels,  or  21  percent.  The  area  is  returned 
at  24  088,000  acres,  against  the  revised  estim-ite  of  26  576,- 
000  acres  harvested  in  1891.  The  normal  or  average  area 
under  wheat  is  placed  at  26  544,000  acres,  showing  a  fall- 
ing off  of  acreage  in  1892  from  the  average  of  2,456000 
acres.  The  figures  indicate  a  yield  per  acre  of  8  4  bush- 
els for  1892,  against  98  bushels  last  year,  and  an  average, 
calculated  from  the  normal  area  and  outturn  as  given,  of 
9.5  bushels. 

Mr.  Dodge,  the  Statistician,  comments  as  follows  : 
"  The  average  production  for  the  nine  years  for  which 
official  data  are  available  is  248,957  586  bushels.  But 
once  in  four  years  past  has  this  average  been  reached. 
The  average  of  the  last  four  years  is  231,496,5^3  bushels, 
while  that  for  the  preceding  four  years  was  265,735  316 
bushels,  a  decline  in  the  last  period  of  34,238,783  bushels,  or 
13  per  cent.  This  justifies  the  opinion  positively  expressed  in 
these  reports  at  the  time  of  highest  production  that  there 
was  little  present  prob  ibility  of  continued  increase  in  wheat 
production,  notwithstanding  the  fears  entertained  in  this 
country  of  a  loss  by  foreign  competition  of  our  market  for 
surplus  wheat. 

It  appears  that  the  amount  exported  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  equals  22  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  the  previous  year, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  did  not  all  come  from  the  crop 
of  1891.  The  ordinary  reserves  were  freely  drawn  upon  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  demand.  So  completely  were 
some  districts  drained  that  famine  threatened,  although 
wheat  is  not  the  bread  grain  ot  the  Indian  population.  The 
increase  in  exports  from  India  during  the  p-ist  decide  has 
appirently  had  but  little  effect  upon  the  area  d.=voted  to 
wheat.  In  fact,  during  the  period  for  which  official  esti- 
mates are  available  there  appears  to  have  been  an  actual 
decline  in  the  acreage,  the  area  being  reported  in  1885  at 
28,228,740  acres,  wh:le  the  normal  or  average  acreage  is 
now  calcul ited  at  26544000.  The  increased  exportation 
does  not  represent  an  increased  production  so  much  as  it 
does  a  surplus,  which  has  alwavs  existed  and  now  made 
more  available  by  improved  facilities  for  transp'  rtation  and 
handlmg  The  reserve,  which  was  once  pitted  in  years  of 
plenty  for  use  in  years  of  famine,  now  enters  commercial 
channels,  the  railways  being  largely  depended  upon  to  so 
facilitate  local  interchange  as  to  obviate  the  likelihood  of 
serious  want  in  any  section  of  the  country." 


Oregon  Evaporators. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, the  first  paper  of  the  day  was  read  by  Aaron  Bray,  of 
Dundee,  on  "  How  I  Would  Construct  an  Evaporator." 
He  began  by  saying  that  fruit  must  be  dried  by  hot  air  and 
the  length  of  time  required  to  dry  fruit  will  be  governed  by 
the  degree  of  heat  and  the  speed  of  its  passage  through  the 
fruit  to  carry  away  the  extra  moisture.  The  model  evapor- 
ator is  one  in  which  the  degree  of  heat  and  circulation  of 
air  are  the  same  in  all  its  parts.  The  air  which  has  passed 
through  green  fruit  and  absorbed  a  large  amount  of  mois- 
ture should  be  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  evaporator  with- 
out being  compelled  to  pass  through  partially  dried  fruit. 
The  evaporator  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  fruit  can 
be  easily  inspected.  Upon  these  depends  the  success  of 
any  evaporator.  The  evaporator  should  never  be  less  than 
18  feet  8  inches  long,  8  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  longer  is 
better.  The  air  should  be  delivered  through  heavy  iron 
pipes  not  less  than  10  inches  in  diameter,  which  should 
start  from  one  side  and  discharge  near  the  other,  and  for 
regulation  should  be  supplied  with  adjustable  caps.  The 
foundation  should  be  constructed  of  brick,  8  inches  in 
width,  with  a  brick  wall  running  through  the  center,  and 
the  arch  should  run  through  the  whole  lenjith.  The  sills 
should  be  2x8  and  the  cross-pieces  8  feet  8  inches,  with 
division  of  one  inch  clear  lumber.  Each  section  should  be 
entirely  separate  from  the  other  sections.  Nail  pieces 
i>^x3  inches  extending  2  to  4  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
drier,  and  ceil  both  sides,  the  outside  one  extending  to  the 
top.  With  the  uprights  ceiled  it  forms  two  complete  ven- 
tilators. The  crites  should  be  exactly  3  feet  square  so 
there  would  be  no  trouble  in  putting  them  in  or  taking  out 
and  should  be  placed  about  6  inches  apart,  depending  on 
circumstances.  The  rests  for  the  trays  should  be  i >^X3 
inches,  with  the  inner  end  about  5  inches  the  higher,  to  al* 


low  trays  to  be  taken  out  easily.  Above  the  trays  should  be 
bored  i-inch  auger  holes  from  lyi  to  3  inches  apart,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  board  to  regulate  the  heat.  The 
whole  should  be  covered  with  a  flat  roof,  so  that  all  heat 
must  go  to  the  center  to  the  elevator  sha''t,  thus  causing 
it  to  pass  over  the  fruit,  as  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  heat 
always  goes  where  it  finds  the  least  resistance.  The  trays 
should  be  6  or  8  feet  above  the  top  of  the  furnace. 

After  Mr.  Bray  had  finished,  Mr.  A.  H.  Carson,  the 
evaporator  man  from  southern  Oregon,  was  called  upon 
and  described  his  Redland  evaporator.  He  said  that  Mr. 
Bray's  theory  of  hot  air  going  where  it  found  the  least  re- 
sistance was  correct.  Wherever  the  airiis  forced  rapidly 
over  the  fruit  the  question  of  successful  drying  is  solved. 
He  had  never  had  any  success  until  he  began  with  the  Red- 
land.  He  thought  3  feet  above  the  furnace  was  near 
enough  for  the  first  trays.  The  air  is  admitted  into  his 
drier  by  4  inch  pipes,  10  pipes  in  18  feet.  All  air  must 
pass  over  the  furnace.  After  the  temperature  has  reached 
180°  it  is  kept  steady  until  finishing,  when  it  is  run  up  as 
high  as  210°,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  the  fruit  the 
proper  color.  Most  of  the  fruit  in  the  country  is  overdried. 
Trays  3  feet  square  are  too  large  if  a  man  has  to  handle 
them  all  day;  3x2 J  is  large  enough.  The  fruit  to  be  dried 
right  should  all  be  of  the  same  ripeness.  In  order  to  get 
the  same  amount  of  heat  on  each  tray,  the  passage-way  of 
exit  is  made  smaller  as  the  trays  extend  toward  the  top,  the 
lower  one  having  a  crack  above  it,  full  length,  one  inch 
wide,  and  decreased  in  width  one-tweUth  of  an  inch  for  each 
succeeding  tray.  One  of  these  evaporators  will  cost  when 
completed  about  $225,  and  for  size  they  should  not  be  over 
18  feet  long,  because  there  is  too  much  money  and  risk  in 
a  large  machine.  It  is  better  to  have  several  small  ones 
and  carry  your  own  insurance,  which  is  about  $4  on  the 
$100.  If  one  large  machine  should  burn  just  at  the  begin 
ning  of  season,  it  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  a  man;  but  i 
he  had  several  small  ones  the  loss  would  no  t  be  great,  a. 
he  could  go  right  along  drying  with  the  others.  A  drie 
should  never  be  left  a  minute  without  some  one  to  watch  i 
while  in  operation,  a'?  there  is  always  danger  of  fire;  and  i 
a  man  is  around  he  can  easily  save  the  others,  or  stop  the 
one  catching. 


For  the  last  six  months  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  has  been  concentrating  all  of  its  broken-down, 
worn-out,  superannuated  engines  at  the  yards  in  West  Oak- 
land. There  were  engines  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  of 
every  make  and  of  various  degrees  of  beauty.  Some  looked 
as  though  they  were  as  good  as  any  that  now  make  tegular 
trips.  Others  were  ramshackle,  rusty-looking  affairs  that 
seemed  to  have  come  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  all, 
nearly  100  were  gotten  together  and  were  placed  on  various 
sidetracks  in  the  yards,  wherever  there  was  room  and  where 
thev  would  be  out  of  the  way.  Every  one  was  absolutely 
worthlf  s>  so  far  as  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  origin- 
ally built  was  concern''d.  One  day  last  week  a  gang  of  men 
went  to  work  on  the  old  engines  and  blew  them  up,  one  by 
on",  with  dvnamite,  in  order  to  get  the  old  iron  and  brass 
in  salable  shape. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  work  on  the  S.  P.  rail- 
road between  Santa  Margarita  and  San  Luis  Obispo  has 
been  let  to  Geo.  Store  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco  for  $1,500,000. 
This  includes  some  8000  teet  of  tunneling,  and  it  is  estimated 
it  will  require  15  months  to  complete  the  contract.  The  rest 
of  the  gap  from  San  Luis  to  El  wood  will  be  comparatively 
easy  work,  and  nothing  will  be  done  on  this  part  until  the 
tunnels  are  almost  completed.  The  largest  tunnel  is  at  the 
summit  of  the  Santa  Lucia  range  and  is  3700  feet  long. 
Seventy  pound  steel  rails  will  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  this  road,  and  when  completed  it  is  to  be  used  as  the 
great  overland  tourist  route  of  the  Sou'hern  Pacific.  Camps 
have  been  established  and  work  actually  commenced  at  all 
the  tunnels.  As  large  a  force  as  can  be  conveniently  man- 
aged will  be  kept  constantly  at  work  until  the  road  is  com- 
pleted. 

M.  P.  Palmer,  who  is  engaged  in  the  building  of  the 
San  Joaquin  water  ditch,  reports  rapid  progress  in  that 
grand  enterprise.  He  says  that  he  has  eighteen  men  at 
work,  and  has  already  completed  about  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  of  the  work,  leaving  a  mile  and  three  quarters  yet 
to  complete,  which  will  be  accomplished  in  about  five 
weeks.  The  ditch  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  5000  inches, 
which  it  is  calculated  will  irrigate  about  3000  acres.  Next 
year  Mr.  Irvine  proposes  to  build  a  dam  in  Santiago  can- 
yon that  will  contain  a  large  body  of  water — about  a  mile 
and  a  half  long  by  half  a  mile  wide. 

The  engineers  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Great  Salt 
Lake  have  completed  their  surveys  to  the  State  line.  It  is 
said  that  satisfactory  grades  have  been  established  on  the 
Sierras  and  also  over  the  Alameda  county  hills.  The  pro- 
file work  remains  to  be  done  and  then  the  cross-section- 
ing preparatory  to  actual  grading  will  be  undertaken.  It 
is  now  known  that  the  200  acres  of  land  on  the  Contra  Cos- 
ta shore  purchased  in  September  last  and  transferred  by 
Thomas  B.  Bishop  to  E.  L.  G.  Steele  are  intended  for  the 
terminal  facilities  of  the  new  road  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bay. 

The  Chino  sugar  factory  closed  its  second  season's  run 
October  29th,  having  been  in  operation  since  July  ist. 
Nearly  28,000  tons  of  beets  were  worked  up,  for  which  the 
factory  paid  the  farmers  $112  000.  The  total  output  of 
crude  sugar  is  7,903  541  pounds,  on  which  the  government 
bounty  is  nearly  $1 50,000,  making  about  200  carloads  of 
sugar.  Over  500  hands  have  been  employed  in  the  factory 
and  beetfields,  and  $150,000  were  paid  in  wages. 

A  SPECltL  train  of  20  cars  of  walnuts  has  been  shipped 
from  Los  Angeles.  Nearly  20,000  pounds  of  walnuts  were 
placed  in  each  car,  and  the  estimated  value  of  each  carload 
is  about  $2000.  This  is  the  first  train  of  this  character 
which  has  been  shipped  across  the  continent,  and  the  occa- 
sion is  an  interesting  one  to  shippers  of  California  products. 
The  nutf  are  the  products  of  the  Lot  Nietos  orchards. 
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The  Homeless  ThougMs. 

Under  the  wild  November  sky 
Blackbirds  in  eddying  circles  fly; 
The  woods  their  glittering  robes  throw  by 
And  plain  to  heaven  unceasingly. 

Dark  to  the  hilltop  stoops  the  cloud; 
Bold  is  the  blast  that  shakes  the  proud; 
Now  loud,  now  low;  now  low,  now  loud. 
The  wanderer's  call  comes  down  to  me. 

Like  these  wild  squadrons  tossed  on  high, 
Scattered,  confused,  they  know  not  why, 
My  thoughts,  a  homeless  myriad,  fly, 
And  beat  the  winds  conlinaally. 

All  that  of  nature's  stamp  she  wore 
Whose  bosom  housed  their  wings  of  yore, 
Rotting  in  earth,  is  mine  no  more; 
May  heaven  restore  her  soul  to  me  1 

— Dora  Read  Goodale. 


Pavement  Pictures. 

Wild  storm  this  languid  summer  night. 
Clashed  o'er  the  city  an  hour  ago; 

But  now,  released  in  heaven's  blue  height, 
A  moon  has  brought  her  sorrowing  glow. 

To  fl  )0d  the  massed  roofs'  dimness  dense 

With  pale  celestial  penitence. 

The  breeze  wakes  rich  in  soothing  damps; 

Faint  spires  loom  silvered;  and  one  sees 
In  street  or  square,  by  rain-splashed  lamps, 

The  wet  leaves  fl  ckering  on  stray  trees; 
While  black  fantastic  shapes  of  dream 
Bold  from  the  drying  pavements  gleam. 

Chance  moods  of  moisture's  random  change 
The  dumb  sione  flaunts  their  blots  grotesque. 

Where  freaks  of  spectral  traceries  range 
Through  many  an  tlfin  arabesque — 

Till  the  huge  town's  vice,  crime,  despair, 

Seems  devilishly  pictured  there  I 

— Edgar  Fawcett. 


A  Spinster  Gossip. 

Written  for  the  Rubal  Pbess  by  Katharink  Bbyant 
Nolan. 

■'  No  I  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets. 
But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close 
As  the  sunflower,  turns  on  her  god,  when  he  sets. 
The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose." 

"My  goodness  gracious  me!  There's 
Cicely  Stebbins  !  I  wonder  what  Cicely 
has  '  on  the  brain  '  now  ?  " 

Jessie  Milliman  spoke  sofily,  and  her 
delicate  face  flushed  rosy-red  as  she  beheld 
Cicely's  advance,  with  flying  ribbons  and 
breezy-looking  white  skirts,  like  a  yacht 
under  full  sail. 

"  How  dy,  Jess,'  Cicely  screamed.  Fal- 
setto was  one  of  Miss  Cicely's  charms. 

"I  am  very  well,  I  thank  you,"  Jess  re- 
plied in  low  and  even  tones.  '*  How  are 
you  getting  on,  Miss  Cicely  ?  "  The  latter 
remark  was  sooken  in  a  freezing  tone  of  po- 
liteness. Cicely  ignored  the  politesse  and 
said  precipitately: 

"  Mary  Ann  Butterfield  says  that  Ray 
Bancroft  is  a-payin'  attentions  to  Flo'  Hinck- 
ley. I've  seen  her  a-makin'  eyes  at  him  my- 
self, an'  of  course  she's  mighty  stylish  an' 
has  a  good  chance  bein'  in  the  store  all  day, 
an'  under  his  very  nose.  Likely  'nough  he 
has  got  to  be  kinder  sociable  with  her  jest 
for  politenesses  sake.  I  told  Mary  Ann  so, 
but  I  thought  you  ought  ter  know  that  folks 
was  a-talkin'  an'  I  made  up  my  mind  to  tell 
ye  the  very  first  time  I  saw  ye.  Sarah  Con- 
nelly says  that  he  goes  up  that  way  real 
often,  an'  some  one  went  home  with  Flo'  the 
very  last  thunder  shower  we  had,  an'  Sarah, 
she  sticks  it  out  that  it  was  Ray  Bancroft 
who  was  with  her,  an'  Sarah  says  that  Ray 
was  awful  kind  of  loverlike,  an'  Flo'  seemed 
as  tickled  as  the  little  dorg  with  two  tails 
that  Uncle  Zeke's  always  and  forever  a- 
tellin-about."  Cicely  broke  off  suddenly. 
"  Uncle  Zeke  says  he  seen  that  dorg  with 
his  own  eyes,"  she  said  meditatively. 

"  Dorg  !"  Jess  echoed,  scornfully.  "  You 
do  yourself  small  credit,  Cicely.  With  all 
the  schooling  you  have  had  your  careless- 
ness of  speech  is  reprehensible.  To  call  a 
dog  •  a  dorg  '  is  perfectly  odious." 

Cicely  looked  abashed  and  made  a  little 
movement  that  fluttered  the  breezy  pennants 
of  her  gown. 

"  Well,  good-bye,  Jess.  I  thought  you'd 
ought  to  know  how  folks  was  a-gom'  on,  an' 
bein'  your  friend,  I  made  bold  to  tell  ye.  I 
don't  expect  any  thanks,  but  if  I  stood  in 
your  shoes,  I  should  thank  the  one  who  told 
me,"  this  young  gossip  retorted.  "  But  I'm 
awful  sorry  I  said  anything  now." 

revoir^'  Miss  Milliman  answered 

shortly. 

Ray  Bancroft  and  Jessie  Milliman  met 
at  the  corner  of  Maple  and  Elm  streets, 
named  for  the  beautiful,  wide-spreading  trees 
of  their  respective  avenues,  and  when  he 
lifted  his  hat  gallantly,  passing  into  the 
store  of  Bancroft  &  Gifiord,  she  had  tossed 
back  hit  troth  to  bim  as  if  it  was  a  gewgaw 
that  ihe  had  grown  quite  tired  of  wearing. 
The  gentleman  looked  stunned  and  some- 


what amazed,  but  he  did  not  linger  for  any 
explanations. 

The  birds  sang  discordant  notes,  and  the 
stars  came  out  one  by  one,  in  a  sorrowful 
way,  as  Miss  Milliman  continued  her  lonely 
waik  toward  home. 

Mrs.  Milliman  was  watching  anxiously  for 
the  one  child  so  tenderly  reared,  and  the 
tea-table  covered  in  snowy  damask  glittered 
with  quaint  silver  and  old-fashioned  china, 
under  the  silken  shade  of  the  handsomely- 
ornamented  lamp,  when  Jess  entered  the 
dining-room.  There  was  no  reference  to 
Cicely's  dreadful  gossip  or  the  hastily-broken 
engagement.  When  Jess  laid  her  head  on 
her  pillow,  she  sighed: 

"  It's  a  little  cloud  no  larger  than  a  man's 
hand.  The  first  breath  of  heaven  will  waft 
it  out  of  sight.    It  will  then  be  forgotten  " 

But  Ray  Bancroft  failed  to  appear.  The 
small  cloud  was  not  wafted  upon  its  journey. 
It  loomed  in  the  horizon  darkly  and  hung 
threateningly  over  the  smiling  landscape. 

Cicely  hastened  up  the  garden-walk,  bor- 
dered with  narrow  rows  of  dwarf-box,  on 
the  morning  of  the  third  day.  The  double 
hollyhocks  on  either  side  guarded  the  way 
like  grim  sentinels  uniformed  in  crimson 
splendor,  and  there  was  evidence  of  excite- 
ment in  Cicely's  manner.  She  had  obvi- 
ously determined  to  do  her  full  duty  as  a 
friend  of  the  MiUiman's,  and  was  undoubt- 
edly the  bearer  of  some  fresh,  newsy  item. 
Jess  armed  herself  with  a  steely  resistance, 
resolving  to  stand  to  her  guns  like  a  grim 
trooper,  and  spoke  no  word  of  welcome,  as 
she  met  the  girl  in  the  wide,  roomy  hallway. 

'  Ray's  sold  out  his  share  'n  the  store  an' 
he's  gone  away,  Jess.  How-dy,  Mis'  Milli- 
man?" Mrs.  Mill. man  stood  in  the  back- 
ground, polishing  her  gold-bowed  glasses 
carefully  with  a  snowy  handkerchief,  as  the 
girl  spoke. 

"  How-dy,  Cicely  ?  "  she  answered. 

"  Folks  say  that  Ray'll  never  step  foot  in 
Glenwood  again.  I  s'pose  Flo'  Hinckley's 
at  'he  bottom  of  the  trouble.  They  say  now 
that  Flo'  is  a  born  flirt,  an'  she  has  led  Ray 
on  an'  thrown  him  over  for  Judge  Sawyer. 
The  Judge  is  worth  a  pile  of  money.  Uncle 
Zeke  says  there's  always  a  woman  at  the 
bottom  of  any  kind  of  a  fuss,  an'  I  reckon 
It's  Flo'  this  time." 

"  Sakes  alive,  how  folks  talk  !  "  Mrs. 
Milliman  exclaimed,  putting  on  her  glasses, 
as  she  glanced  sharply  at  Jessie's  impassive 
face.  She  scrutinized  Cicely's  attire  minute- 
ly. "  There's  a  caterpillar  a-crawlin'  up 
your  shoulder,  Cicely." 

"Pick  him  off,  will  ye,  Mis'  Stebbins?  I 
don't  see  where  he  come  from.  Yes,  an' 
folks  wonders  why  he  wanted  to  go  quarrel 
wi'.h  a  fine,  likely  girl  like  Jess."  Cicely  re- 
ferred to  Ray  in  this  gossipy  assertion,  al- 
though she  might  have  been  supposed  to  al- 
lude to  the  worm.  "  Everybody  s'posed  he 
an'  Jess  was  sure  to  hev  each  other,"  she 
continued,  hurriedly,  "  but  things  come  out 
dreadful  curus  nowadays." 

"Yes,  they  do,  Cicely."  Mrs.  Milliman 
snapped  the  grub  out-doors  and  then  con- 
tinued: Your  skirts  are  dreadful  kind  of 
short,  Cicely.  You've  got  such  spindle- 
shanks  of  legs,  you  see." 

Mrs.  Milliman  spoke  with  an  anxious  hy- 
percritical punctilio. 

"  Ma's  a-goin'  to  let  'em  down,"  the  girl 
answered. 

"  I  should  think  ye'd  do  that  sort  of  work 
yourself.  Cicely,"  Jess  observed. 

"  Well,  good  by;  I'm  in  a  hurry  this 
mornin'  or  I'd  spend  the  day  with  ye.  You 
come  over  to  our  house  soon's  ye  can;  ma 
wants  to  see  ye  real  bad.  She  thinks  a  lot 
of  ye  both.'  Cicely  went  away  in  an  amia- 
ble frame  of  mind,  to  entertain  the  gossips 
of  the  town,  while  Jess  explained  the  case 
to  her  mother  briefly,  making  I'ght  of  her 
disappointment. 

Five  years  afterward,  Jessie  Milliman  left 
the  old  homestead  as  the  bride  of  her  cousin 
John  Saunders.  Mrs.  Milliman  favored 
John,  and  Jessie  adored  her  widowed  mother, 
so  she  entered  into  the  preparations  for  her 
wedding  docilely. 

Cicely  walked  miles  to  find  the  beautiful 
maidenhair  ferns,  nestling  amongst  the  pink 
roses,  in  the  stately  best  parlor,  simply  be- 
cause she  knew  Jess  liked  them.  It  was  a 
sort  of  an  atonement.  Cicely  understood 
how  that  quarrrl  between  Ray  and  Mis<: 
Millirnan  had  been  formulated,  and  Cicely's 
conscience  was  an  uneasy  one. 

Jess  would  willingly  have  arrayed  Miss 
Stebbins  in  the  ashes-of  roses  bridal  gown 
at  the  last  moment,  since  Cicely  was  fond  of 
John;  but  this  was  an  impossibility,  for  the 
reason  that  she  had  grown  slenderer,  while 
the  youthful  gossip  had  grown  stout.  Cice- 
ly's embonpoint  ballasted  her  and  rendered 
the  scheme  a  failure;  so  the  wedding  went 
on  quietly,  as  arranged  for. 

The  bride  rode  away  amid  the  traditional 
shower  of  rice.  Cicely  made  a  frantic  search 
for  an  old  shoe  at  the  last  moment,  but  this 
precursor  was  powerless  to  prevent  the 


catastrophe  that  fate  had  in  store  for  John 
Saunders  and  his  wife. 

The  honeymoon  was  spent  in  an  old- 
fashioned  tavern,  that  was  wedged  in  be- 
tween two  groves  of  trees,  facing  a  broad 
and  lovely  valley.  The  wind  sighed  softly 
through  the  pines,  and  the  robins  sang  sweet 
vespers  and  matins  as  if  life  was  all  sunshine 
and  holy  calm;  yet,  within  two  year's  time, 
there  were  two  freshly  made  graves  in  the 
grass-grown  cemetery  in  Glenwood.  One  of 
these  mounds  was  a  tiny  one;  the  other  was 
heaped  over  the  fair  and  placid  face  of  Mrs. 
Milliman. 

The  great  square  rooms  of  the  ancestral 
Milliman  residence  seemed  very  gloomy 
and  lonely  after  these  providential  visita- 
tions, and  Jessie  wandered  about,  looking 
more  delicate  than  ever  in  her  plain  black 
dresses.  It  was  difficult  to  accustom  herself 
to  the  loss  of  her  mother's  voice  and  the 
child's  wail. 

John  Saunders'  coat  hung  limply  from  the 
rafters  of  the  garret.  There  was  a  distinct 
impression  of  his  personality  in  its  lines, 
and  something  drew  Mrs.  Saunder's  toward 
it  during  one  of  her  uneasy  rambles.  There 
was  a  glimpse  of  the  cemetery  from  the  win- 
dow in  the  gable.  Passing  her  hand  over 
the  shaggy  surface  of  the  garment,  she  said: 

"  It's  wicked  !  There  you  hang  idly,  when 
many  a  poor  soul  is  sufF-ring  with  cold. 
Suddenly  she  put  her  hand  through  a  rent 
in  the  pocket  and  drew  forth  a  letter.  Jess 
Saunders  looked  at  the  fuperscriptinn  with 
startled  eyes.  It  was  in  Ray  Bancroft's  fine, 
flourishing  hand,  and  it  was  directed  to  her- 
self. Tearing  it  open,  she  fairly  devoured 
its  contents.   The  letter  read: 

My  Dear  Jess  :  I  am  called  away  suddenly  by 
the  illness  ol  Uncle  Frothingham.  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  you  meant  what  you  sa'd  the  other 
night,  but  if  you  did  and  never  wish  to  see  me 
again,  the  way  seems  to  have  opened  in  favor  of  it. 
Write  to  me  at  Dayton  in  the  care  of  Cyril  Froth- 
ingham. I  shall  then  fly  to  you,  ray  btlovcd;  but  I 
cannot  face  the  possibility  of  hearing  you  repeat 
those  cold,  hard  words  again.  You  are  the  on'y 
girl  that  I  have  ever  cared  for  or  ever  shall  care  for. 
I  will  dispatch  this  letter  by  John  Saunders  to  en- 
sure its  speedy  dehvery.    Write  quickly,  my  d.'ar. 

Very  truly  yours,      Ray  Alcott  Bancroft. 

"Yes,  an'  Mr.  and  Mis'  Saunders  live 
right  along  in  the  same  house  togeth-r,  an' 
never  speak  no  more'n  as  if  they  wuz  both 
dead  an'  buried.  Folks  say  that  they  bad  a 
dredful  fallin'  out,  but  John  Saunders  got 
hold  of  all  the  property  when  ole  Miss  Milli- 
man died;  so  Jess  couldn't  do  nothin'  but 
live  along  with  him.  John  Saunders  is  a 
shrewd  one,"  Cicely  averred  to  the  new 
minister's  wife.  Miss  Stebbins  spoke  with 
the  gossipy  air  belonging  to  confirmed 
spinsierhood,  and  the  parson's  spouse  gazed 
pensively  toward  the  sphinx-like  face  of  Jess 
Milliman  Saunders,  as  she  heard  a  sigh  of 
compassion. 

False  Impressions  of  the  Press  on 
Farm  Life. 

Paper  read  by  Mbb.  Mary  Wbstcott,  Swanton,  Neb., 
before  Farmers'  Institute. 

It  is  false  to  say  the  farm  is  a  dreary 
place  to  live.  It  is  a  libel  on  truth  to  call 
its  labors  drudgery.  It  is  a  scandal  to  say 
its  women  work  harder,  know  less,  dress 
shabbier,  and  have  fewer  liberties  than 
other  women.  It  is  a  sin  to  cast  slurring 
remarks  on  the  intelligence  of  the  girls  who 
live  beyond  the  allurements  of  city  evils,  and 
a  positive  crime  to  establish  the  idea  that 
the  country  boy  has  neither  pride,  common 
sense,  nor  sensitiveness. 

The  press  of  our  country  is  as  wonderful 
in  the  success  of  its  false  education  as  it  is 
renowned  for  the  progressive  development 
that  is  carried  on  its  pages.  Its  false  tui- 
tion on  farm  life  is  one  of  the  chief  links  in 
the  chain  of  evils  of  concentrated  financial 
power,  the  magna  charta  of  which  will  place 
another  Runnymede  on  the  surface  of  human 
history. 

"  Put  in  just  as  little  time  at  labor  and 
as  little  labor  into  the  time  as  possible,  and 
shirk  wherever  you  can." 

"The  employer  has  no  rights  you  are 
bound  to  respect.  Society  has  no  claims 
on  you  that  you  need  defer  to." 

"Your  first  duty  is  money,  money.  The 
way  of  getting  it  is  nothing.  Got,  it  is 
everything." 

"  If  the  proprietor  suggests  in  your  hearing 
that  the  property  is  his,  leave  him.  Teach 
him  to  respect  labor  and  give  the  laborer 
his  due." 

"  If  anyone  attempts  to  point  out  the  er- 
rors in  the  newspapers  you  publish  or  the 
public  measures  you  sustain,  call  him 
names.  If  the  English  dictionaries  do  not 
contain  epithets  of  sufficient  venom,  search 
other  dictionaries;  compile  them;  boil  them 
down  together  until  the  amount  of  venom  is 
extracted  you  think  necessary  to  drive  into 
oblivion  those  who  presume  to  differ  with 


you  on  any  question  of  public  or  social  in- 
terests." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  fatal  maxims  being 
fed  to  the  young  people  of  this  country. 

"  Conditions  have  changed,  you  must  re- 
member," says  the  defender  of  these  things. 
So  they  have;  but  the  lessons  in  the  down- 
fall of  Baby  Ions  are  just  as  strong  and  effi- 
cacious in  one  age  of  the  world  as  in  an- 
other. 

The  civil  war,  more  than  any  agency, 
opened  the  way  for  an  outburst  of  long-pent- 
up  intellect.  The  pen  was  heralded  among 
us  as  being  mightier  than  the  sword,  wisely 
lauded  to  its  eminence  after  the  flash  ol  the 
sword  had  ceased  to  mark  its  mission  ol 
death  on  the  field  of  battle.  Foolish  people 
began  to  write  that  no  bright,  spirited  boy 
would  slay  in  such  a  "humdrum,  drudging 
place  as  a  farm;"  no  capable,  ambitious  girl 
would  be  content  to  live  all  her  life  as  the 
the  wife  of  a  farmer,  and  foolish  editors  in- 
dorsed the  sentiments.  Sermons  were  pub- 
lished in  many  of  the  Monday  morning 
dailies,  calling  on  the  Most  High  to  witness 
how  the  farm  parents  dwarfed  and  wronged 
their  children  with  the  poorest  food  the 
farm  produced,  that  they  might  keep  the 
best  for  market.  One  eminent  minister  of 
Chicago  presiding  over  an  aristocratic  con- 
gregation had  intermittent  outbreaks  of  this 
kind,  never  forgetting  to  piously  score  the 
farm  mothers  who  kept  the  preserves  and 
cream  from  the  children  that  something 
could  be  had  on  the  table  for  appearance 
sake  when  the  visitors  came. 

The  inauguration  of  home  departments  in 
every  paper  gave  women  an  opporiuniiy  to 
ventilate  their  mental  commodities,  and 
what  in  all  the  wide  world  needed  weekly 
lecturing  so  much  as  the  farm  home  ?  Un- 
like the  preverted  ministry  that  reli»;iously 
trounced  the  farmers  for  not  allowing  their 
rhildren  enough  to  eat,  the  woman's  lecture 
harp  was  thrummed  at  them  for  eating  too 
much.  Men  and  women  had  grown  stal- 
wart in  physical  vigor  and  renowned  as  in- 
trepid leaders  in  every  branch  of  our  Ameri- 
can history,  living  all  their  long,  useful  lives 
on  the  boiled  dinners  and  "pie-crust  made  of 
hog's  lard,  filled  an  inch  deep  with  rich 
fruits  or  richer  mincemeat-,"  of  the  country 
belongings;  but  the  new  lecture  bureau  saw 
physical  decay  for  the  Republic  in  every 
dish  cooked  for  the  farm  table;  and  cake 
of  molasses  and  lard — shades  of  mercy,  what 
stuff  for  children  !  As  no  one  else  was  sure 
they  had  the  genuine  lard  the  criminality  in 
that  kind  of  cake  must  be  properly  borne  by 
the  farm  kitchen. 

Then  the  general  lecture  field  outside  the 
home  departmentopened  upon  us  and  we  were 
pounded  into  the  earth  we  owned  for  com- 
pelling "delicate  childhood  to  eat  fried  salt 
pork."  Attempting  faceiiousness  the  gen- 
tleman orator  would  say:  "Of  course,  a  man 
vulgar  enough  to  raise  a  hog  is  vulgar 
enough  to  eat  a  hog,  but  lard  save  his  chil- 
dren" 

Retorts  were  sent  sharply  back  from  the 
farms  that  the  most  voracious  eaters  at  the 
country  tables  were  the  town  visitors  for- 
tunately invited  to  sit  down  at  them,  but  the 
fusUlade  against  "country  coarseness"  was 
not  one  bit  abated.  Nature  says  the  youngest 
chick  in  the  woods  shall  end  its  slumbers  an 
hour  before  sunrise.  The  new  lecture  field 
knew  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Creator 
about  morning  h"urs  and  the  farms  were 
the  forts  of  stupidity  to  he  bombarded  with 
this  knowledge.  Wise  old  heads  protested, 
but  the  repeated  doses  of  poison  had  taken 
effect  on  the  younger  ones  who  were  "not 
going  to  stay  where  they  had  to  get  up  be- 
fore sunrise  to  be  ready  to  go  to  work  in  sea- 
son, nor  stay  where  people  lived  on  fried 
hog  and  boiled  cabbage  and  no  more  style 
about  them  than  the  cattle  in  the  feed- 
yards."  And  there  were  numerous  editors 
who  reported  and  indorsed  all  these  foolish 
sayings  as  "eloquent  pleas  for  humanity  in 
the  rural  districts."  Story-writers  seeking 
to  portray  a  man  running  over  with  animal 
greed,  who  could  not  speak  two  words  correct- 
ly in  any  sentence  and  habitually  defrauded 
his  children  of  the  profit  of  their  labor, 
took  a  well-to-do  farmer  for  the  character 
and  his  wife  bungled  language  and  counted 
pennies  closer  than  he  did.  If  she  did  not 
cram  herself  quite  so  full  of  boiled  pork  and 
cabbage  as  he  made  a  practice  of  doing  her 
shortcomings  as  an  inielligent  human  being 
were  rounded  up  with  a  general  all-around 
ignorance  and  silly  superstitions.  Even 
now  with  our  country  homes  full  of  papers 
and  books  of  all  educational  descriptions  the 
funny  columns  find  nothing  so  brilliantly 
witty  to  the  owners  of  them  as  the  farmboy 
who  is  never  smart  enough  to  walk  down  a 
flight  of  stairs  without  instructive  assistance 
in  visiting  city  relatives,  and  could  not  spell 
his  name  if  asked  to  register  at  a  country 
hotel.  The  farmer  himself  is  always  pic- 
tured by  these  brilliant  wits  as  an  awkward 
half-baked  specimen  of  human  clay  dressed 
in  overalls,  four  sizes  too  wide,  six  inches  too 
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short,  shirt  as  much  too  small  for  him,  ex- 
cepting the  sleeves,  as  the  overalls  are  too 
large,  an  abnormally  wide-brimmed,  ab- 
normally pointed-crowned  straw  hat,  an  im- 
possible murderer  of  the  English  language 
and  an  impossible  fool. 

In  December,  1879,  Miss  Mollie  Morley, 
of  Sauk  Co.,  Wis.,  won  the  sweepstakes 
premium  on  butter  at  the  International 
Dairy  Fair  in  New  York  city.  She  was  a 
farmer's  daughter,  earned  a  teacher's  posi- 
tion, then  left  it  to  take  charge  of  her  father's 
dairy  of  70  cows.  Beyond  the  routine  men- 
tion of  the  awards,  nothing  more  would  have 
been  heard  of  Miss  Morley  had  it  not  been 
for  the  advertising  interests  of  the  factory 
gentlemen  in  whose  churn  the  prize  butter 
had  been  made.  Had  Miss  Morley  churned 
a  few  pounds  of  btutter,  set  it  on  ice  until 
solid,  taken  a  few  cedar  splinters  and  a 
ladle  and  molded  the  image  of  a  child's  head 
upon  it,  every  women's  newspaper  column 
in  the  world  would  have  told  and  retold  the 
achievement  and  used  it  as  a  cudgel  on  the 
general  obduracy  of  mankind  in  "keeping 
feminine  ability  in  subjection."  Miss  Mor- 
ley was  beautified  with  good  sense,  good 
taste  and  the  ease  of  self-reliance.  Hardly 
out  of  her  teens  she  won  on  merit  alone  a 
prize  equally  coveted  by  the  best  butter 
makers  of  Europe  and  the  best  dairymen  of 
our  own  country.  She  was  a  benefactor  to 
every  person  who  either  eats  or  makes  a 
pound  of  butter,  but  she  was  "  drudging 
away  on  a  farm,"  so  the  talent  that  brought 
perseverance  and  integrity  to  such  a  success- 
ful issue  was  morally  lost  on  the  character 
of  our  country  girls  and  the  appreciation  due 
such  skill.  So  long  as  the  Miss  Morleys 
have  to  hold  a  fourth  rate  place  in  the  scale 
of  womanhood  the  cities  and  towns  will  have 
to  eat  whatever  the  corporation  creamery 
sets  before  them  as  butter,  with  no  choice  in 
the  hands  that  wash  the  milk-cans  from 
which  the  cream  is  gathered  by  some  stock 
yard  man  hired  by  the  month  to  perform  the 
delicate  service  of  skimming  the  milk  of  a 
lo-mile  route,  and  who  shocks  the  little  can- 
nibals at  the  farmhouses  by  telling  them  he 
"is  not  paid  for  picking  flies  out  of  the 
cream,"  if  they  happen  to  fall  into  it  while 
the  new  skimming  process  is  going  on. 
"  They  strain  'em  out  at  the  factory,"  he 
says. 

Some  one  else  aching  for  notoriety  wants 
the  farmers  to  build  small  cottages  so  the 
hired  man  can  keep  his  wife  on  the  place. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  European  peasantry 
and  serfdom,  but  the  women  editors  are  the 
first  to  urge  its  consummation,  "  as  it  will 
take  so  much  dirt  and  drudging  off  the  farm- 
owners'  wife,"  and  if  no  one  objects  the  Eu- 
ropean plan  will  be  disgracing  our  agricul- 
tural customs  before  we  realize  what  is  go- 
ing on.  Once  fastened  upon  us  the  boy  who 
does  not  get  married  as  soon  as  he  is  able 
to  do  a  day's  work  in  the  field,  will  be  ex 
pected  to  board  himself  in  the  "hired  man's 
cottage,"  so  as  not  to  place  himself  in  the 
way  on  a  level  at  the  table  of  the  owners  of 
the  farm,  or  annoy  the  "  lady  of  the  farm- 
house." 

Ouida,  the  famous  English  novelist,  says 
the  cause  of  the  decay  of  France  and  the  de- 
pressing unrest  of  England  is  this  modern 
doctrine  that  women  shall  perform  no  labor 
about  a  farm,  and  men  and  boys  as  little  of 
it  as  possible. 

Another  one  of  our  citizens,  overflowing 
with  the  ambition  to  be  known  as  a  re 
former,  is  trying  to  induce  farmers  to  "  vil- 
lagize  "  themselves  by  building  their  homes 
close  together  for  social  pleasure,  leaving 
their  farms  "  out  in  the  country."  The  last 
the  writer  heard  of  him  he  was  coming  to 
Nebraska  on  his  "farm-village"  mission. 
An  indignant  populace  should  meet  such  a 
mission-carrier  as  an  arch  enemy  of  the  farm 
and  nation.  The  leadership  that  learns  its 
first  lessons  of  independence  in  the  unmov- 
aWe  farmhome  in  learning  that  the  most 
difificult  task  can  be  performed  without  wait- 
ing for  others  to  voluntarily  make  it  easy, 
and  that  the  day's  work  can  be  done  with  no 
other  company  than  the  sustaining  thought 
of  well-doing,  is  growing  less  each  year 
among  the  sons  of  our  American-born 
parentage,  so  much  so  that  one  of  our  poets 
was  recently  moved  to  petition  heaven  to 
"  send  a  statesman  to  this  nation,  who  can 
see  other  than  himself." 

Our  farms  are  going  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners  and  short-term  occupancy  of 
renters  in  small  holdings,  because  reliable 
help  is  becoming  more  difficult  each  year  to 
obtain,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  allured 
away  from  them  as  soon  as  they  are  old 
enough  to  work  at  anything;  and  now  comes 
the  beseeching  cry  from  the  source  that 
sent  to  our  farmhood  the  scorn  of  its  occu 
pation  :  "  Don't  come  to  the  city — we  are 
overcrowded,  underfed,  doubly  taxed  in  our 
charities.  We  can't  help  you,  we  don't 
need  you,  we  won't  have  you."  The  woman 
moralist  berates  the  city  employer  for  the 
Starvation  wages  the  competition  of  freezing, 


hungering  women  compels  him  to  yield  to, 
and  that  they  will  willingly  accept  and  en- 
dure, rather  than  live  in  the  "dieary,  drudg- 
ing" place  fhese  same  social  reformers  have 
pictured  our  bountiful,  busy  farms  to  be; 
and  the  masculine  solver  of  strikes  and  com- 
binations is  often  no  better  situated  on  the 
balance-bar  of  consistency  than  his  sister 
reformer. 

When  the  pen  of  this  writer  has  protested 
to  the  women  editors  that  the  "  dreary 
drudging  "  they  accredited  to  the  farm  was 
not  only  untrue  but  wilfully  wicked,  it  has 
been  set  down  as  a  pen  not  more  than  half 
friendly  to  "  woman's  emancipation  from 
serfdom."  When  it  has  sent  reminders  to 
the  political  editors  that  the  farmers  were 
no  less  intelligent  and  no  more  "  fringed 
with  hay  seed  "when  following  their  own 
political  inclinations  than  when  traveling 
the  political  route  prescribed  for  them  by 
party  managers  anywhere  else,  it  has  been 
rated  as  an  enemy  of  the  partisans  likely  to 
lose  the  most  from  the  independent  action 
of  the  farming  citizenship.  When  returning 
to  the  contest  with  either  of  these  editors 
to  assure  them  that  this  is  not  only  a  coun- 
try of  the  free  speech  of  accusation,  but  a 
country  equally  as  free  in  the  speech  of  de- 
fense, it  hat  usually  found  itself  most  effect- 
ually suppressed. 

The  children  of  our  American  farm  par- 
entage have  been  disseized  of  their  inher- 
itance of  independence  and  soundness  of 
character  through  the  false  impressions 
made  upon  their  minds  by  foolish  writers 
and  lecturers  through  the  medium  of  the 
general  press.  The  commercial  diamonds 
of  individual  success  thus  thrown  away, 
being  gathered  up  by  enterprising,  sagacious 
men,  form  some  of  the  strongest  component 
elements  of  some  of  the  corporation  power 
that  is  taxing  our  mental  energies  to  the 
utmost  to  find  release  from.  Our  agri- 
cultural journals  have  made  heroic  effort 
to  counteract  the  force  of  this  bad  education 
that  costs  the  public  nothing  io  the  begin- 
ning but  the  willingness  to  listen  approv- 
ingly. When  other  journals  have  attempted 
to  render  our  farm  editors  assistance  in  this 
matter  they  have  almost,  without  exception, 
treated  the  subject  so  apologetically  that 
the  false  educators  have  had  full  benefit  of 
whatever  doubt  the  cross-firing  might  have 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  young.  We 
have  allowed  the  counter-currents  to  be 
planted  that  make  the  storm.  The  only 
way  of  safety  open  to  us  is  a  common-sense 
treatment  of  the  facts  that  have  been  blown 
into  our  faces  and  stand  challenged  before 
our  eyes. 

As  this  paper  deals  exclusively  with 
"  false  impiessions  of  the  press,"  those  who 
have  done  good  work  anywhere  in  behalf  of 
true  impressions  on  farm  life  have  no  part 
in  it  but  the  unlimited  gratitude  they  merit, 
whether  in  pulpit,  press  or  common  life. 


^OUNG  ^ObKS'  QobUMJM. 


The  Linnet  and  the  Canary. 

Written  for  the  Roral  Press  by  M.  Pulsifkb. 

The  creatures  we  call  dumb  are  just  as 
capable  of  making  themselves  understood 
by  us  as  are  the  foreigners  who  come  to  us 
ignorant  of  our  language,  and  thus  obliged, 
by  our  ignorance  of  theirs,  to  often  express 
themselves  wholly  in  pantomime  in  making 
their  wants  known.  Birds  and  animals  em- 
ploy this  method  quite  as  effectually,  as  we 
should  all  learn  if  we  gave  them  the  same 
attention  as  is  bestowed  upon  the  foreigner. 
Our  so-called  dumb  pets,  friends  and  ser- 
vants, are  not  given  credit  by  the  generality 
of  persons  for  half  the  sense  and  intelligence 
they  are  endowed  with,  otherwise,  I  be- 
lieve thev  would  all  receive  more  kindly 
treatment  from  their  owners  and  captors. 

I  have  had  many  and  various  pets,  and  I 
think  none  of  them  displayed  more  human 
sagacity  than  did  my  several  canaries,  the 
last  one  of  which  is  the  subject  of  this  truth- 
ful narrative,  and  will,  I  hope,  please  the 
young  readers  of  the  Rural  Press. 

His  name  was  Robin,  and  he  could  imi- 
tate one  very  perfectly — in  fact  he  had  a 
medley  of  songs,  any  one  of  which  he 
seemed  to  prefer  to  the  one  of  his  own 
kindred.  He  was  not  an  affectionate  bird, 
but  friendly  to  all  and  afraid  of  nothing  but 
hats  and  bonnets,  which  articles,  on  or  off 
the  heads  of  their  wearers,  would  almost 
frighten  the  little  creature  to  death.  He 
was  very  neat  and  particular  and  proud, 
and  knew  precisely  how  much  I  had  to  do 
mornings  before  I  could  put  his  house  in  or- 
der for  him. 

To  test  the  correctness  of  his  observation, 
I  would  sometimes  sit  down  to  my  day's 
work  without  cleaning  his  cage.    He  never 


failed  to  remind  me,  and  most  vehemently. 
He  would  be  very  indignant  and  scold  me 
roundly  fbr  my  supposed  carelessness,  some- 
thing he  never  did  when  all  went  on  in 
proper  order. 

He  knew  when  any  request  was  made  in 
his  behalf,  as  I  proved  many  a  time.  When- 
ever I  returned  after  any  absence,  he  ex- 
pected something,  like  a  child.  He  would 
scream  to  call  my  attention;  then  he  would 
hop  down  and  search  a'l  over  the  floor  of 
his  cage  and  pick  at  nothing;  fly  upon  the 
perch,  turn  his  head  sidewise,  scanning 
again  the  sanded  floor,  crying  very  pitifully 
the  while.  If  I  did  not  finally  humor  him, 
he  would  sit  moodily  all  day,  the  most 
choice  offering  of  fo-d  failing  to  conciliate 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  least  thing 
given  him  at  those  times  would  satisfy  his 
whim.  He  seemed  simply  to  want  to  be  re- 
membered. It  would  require  many  columns 
to  tell  the  things  this  bird  did,  all  showing 
a  high  order  of  intelligence,  but  I  will  omit 
all  that  and  proceed  with  the  story. 

One  evening  in  early  October  my  mother 
saw  a  small  object  moving  along  slowly  to- 
ward the  open  door  of  the  woodhouse  she 
had  gone  out  to  lock.  Stooping  and  looking 
more  closely,  she  saw  it  was  a  bird,  which 
she  hastily  picked  up  and  brought  into  the 
house  to  show  sister  and  myself.  It  was  a 
Linnet,  just  escaped  from  the  cruel  captivity 
to  which  some  thoughtless  boy  consigned  it, 
and  was  seeking  safe  refuge  for  the  night  as 
best  it  could.  Its  condition  showed  it  had 
been  kept  in  a  box  and  feed  on  soft  food,  its 
body  being  glued  over  with  the  same;  its 
tail  and  wing  feathers  were  gone.  A  great 
ball  of  the  miserable  provender  given  had 
accumulated  and  hardened  upon  its  upper 
beak,  adding  much  to  the  grotesque  appear- 
ance of  the  little  refugee.  It  was  a  mere 
skeleton,  and  very  hungry,  and,  as  was  natu- 
ral under  ihose  conditions,  very  tame,  but 
was  quite  well. 

What  could  I  do  with  or  for  it  ?  Nothing 
better,  much,  than  it  had  been  accustomed 
to,  unless  Robin  would  receive  the  poor 
thing  into  his  house  and  give  it  hospitality. 
This,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  he  did,  and  with 
every  demonstration  of  pity.  He  immedi- 
ately showed  the  Linnet  the  seed  and  water, 
to  which  he  lost  no  time  in  helping  himself, 
Robin  standing  close  by  him  all  the  time, 
talking  very  softly  and  inspecting  the  sorry 
plight  of  his  dress.  He  succeeded  in  pick- 
ing off  much  of  the  dried  food  from  the  Lin- 
net's coat,  and  seemed  to  feel  very  much 
concernfd  about  the  lump  that  so  disfigured 
his  countenance  and  never  lost  an  opportu- 
nity of  tapping  a  stout  peck  at  the  same  so 
long  as  he  could  see. 

As  darkness  came  on  I  asked  Robin  if  he 
was  cold,  whereupon  he  turned  himself  into 
a  fluffy  ball,  with  only  his  tail  and  tip  of 
beak  to  show  that  he  was  really  a  bird. 
That  transformation  meant  "yes,"  so  I  set 
the  cage  in  its  usual  place  and  covered  it 
partly  over,  when  Robin  crowded  close  up 
to  the  dirty,  and  perhaps  lousy,  Linnet  and 
went  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  all  was  harmony  in  the 
birdhouse,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  think  the 
Linnet  would  have  a  good  home  and  better 
company  until  he  should  again  be  able  to 
take  care  of  himself  in  the  great  world  out- 
side. I  did  not,  however,  exactly  realize 
this  expectation.  Robin  seemed  more  im- 
patient for  his  bath  than  usual,  or  so  I 
thought;  but  it  was  for  his  guest  he  was 
anxious  about  the  bath. 

I  always  took  the  cage  from  its  bottom 
and  set  it  over  a  big  saucer  of  water,  for  the 
common  bathing  dish  for  canaries  is  a 
miserable  thing,  being  so  narrow  as  to  break 
the  feathers  and  often  injure  the  wing  itself. 
Some  birds,  once  hurt  in  this  way,  will  not 
take  a  full  bath  for  weeks,  but  just  wash 
their  heads  in  their  drinking  cups. 

It  was  evident  that  Robin  thought  Linnet 
needed  a  bath,  and  doubted  not  that  he 
would  plunge  in  at  once.  Linnet  did  no 
such  thing,  nor  did  he  manifest  the  least  in- 
tention of  doing  so.  Robin  was  getting  un- 
easy and  put  in  the  time  testing  the  temper- 
ature of  the  bath  and  washing  his  pretty 
face,  very  likely  thinking  of  the  unsightly 
lump  on  Linnet's  nose.  Tired  by  long-wait- 
ing, he  began  sternly  lecturing  the  dirty 
stranger.  This  not  having  the  desired  ef- 
fect, he  went  after  him  and  tried  to  push  him 
in,  in  which  effort  he  once  succeeded,  Lin- 
net falling  plump  into  the  water,  to  Robin's 
great  delight;  but  Linnet  did  not  feel  that 
way  and  quickly  scrabbled  out. 

Then  it  occurred  to  Robin  that  perhaps 
he  did  not  understand  the  process  of  bath- 
ing, so  he  went  in  and  called  loudly  for  Lin- 
net to  look  and  see  how  it  was  done.  Lin- 
net paying  no  attention  whatever,  he  looked 
up  at  me  and  implored  my  aid;  finding  me 
quite  as  stupid  as  the  stran^jer  bird,  he  very 
plainly  told  us  to  go  to  Halifax,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  sullen  silence  with  his  own  ablu- 
tion. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  Robin's  coat  was 


dry  and  the  cage  put  back  upon  the  dry 
cage-floor,  some  unexpected  fun  began. 

Robin  was  wholly  and  bitterly  disappoint- 
ed in  the  character  of  his  unbidden  guest, 
and  had  determined  he  should  remain  no 
longer  under  his  roof. 

The  minute  the  cage  was  in  place  he  flew 
at  the  L'nnet  and  fought  him  furiously,  the 
assailed  only  trying  to  save  himself  by 
crouching  in  corners  or  climbing  to  the 
housetop.  I  could  not  permit  this  abuse  of 
the  defenseless  Linnet,  so  I  got  a  stick, 
thinking  to  frighten  Robin  and  thus  distract 
his  attention  from  the  poor,  tired  bird;  but  it 
had  no  terrors  for  him,  so  I  opened  the  cage, 
hoping  Linnet  would  come  out,  but  out  flew 
Robin  instead,  and,  before  I  could  scarcely 
realize  it,  dived  at  my  face  as  fiercely  as  he 
had  at  the  Linnet,  screaming  with  rage  and 
fury.  Before  I  could  get  hold  of  the  little 
savage  he  was  in  the  cage  again,  determined 
to  get  the  obnoxious  Linnet  out  at  any  cost. 
In  a  few  seconds  he  was  in  my  face  again, 
but  not  this  time  being  taken  by  surprise  I 
closed  the  door  on  him  and  Robin  was  him- 
self evicted. 

Then  he  fairly  danced  and  stamped  with 
anger,  as  naughty  children  do  sometimes,  fly- 
ing at  me  to  emphasize  his  very  intelligible 
actions,  which  translated  into  human  speech 
would  be  this: 

"  You  brought  to  my  door  an  escaped  and 
starving  prisoner,  to  whom  I  most  kindly 
gave  food  and  shelter  from  the  cold  damp 
night;  the  beautiful  day  with  warm  sunshine 
has  come  once  more,  and  I  offer  him  the 
greatest  of  all  luxuries,  a  bath,  which  the 
dirty,  ill-bred  creature  most  indifferently  re- 
fuses, and  therefore  I  will  no  longer  tolerate 
him  in  my  house  !  Now  take  him  out  or 
I'll  kill  him  !" 

The  only  lack  of  sense  shown  by  Robin  in 
this  affair,  in  human  estimation,  would  be 
that  he  seemed  not  to  understand  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  Linnet  to  bathe,  having 
no  wings;  but  I  flrmly  believe  Robin  knew 
enough  to  have  bathed  the  bird  himself,  if 
it  would  only  have  stayed  in  the  water. 

Next  day  ant  thtr  cage  was  procured  for 
Mr.  Linnet.  When  Robin  was  again  per- 
mitted to  enter  his  home,  he  did  so  with 
great  exultation  over  his  victory,  strutting 
up  and  down  his  perch  just  like  any  other 
lord  of  creation  who  had  worsted  an  op- 
ponent; but  he  was  in  a  very  rumpled  condi- 
dition,  and  knew  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  de- 
manded another  bath  to  wash  off  the  con- 
tamination received  in  his  efforts  to  drive 
the  Linnet  from  his  domicile.  He  talked 
the  whole  matter  over  as  he  sat  pluming  his 
feathers,  and  chuckled  with  contentment. 

One  beautilul  morning  six  weeks  later, 
when  Linnet  had  grown  a  sleek  warm  coat, 
I  opened  the  door  of  his  cage,  from  which 
he  darted  out  like  an  arrow  and  with  such  a 
sweet,  joyous  song  that  it  gladdened  my 
heart,  for  no  sound  had  he  made  in  all  the 
time  I  had  him  in  charge. 

Both  birds  were  happy  once,  Robin  in  the 
solitary  possession  of  his  cage,  which  he 
loved,  and  Linnet  in  the  regained  freedom 
to  which  he  was  born. 


A  YEAR  ago,  Planter  Wolf,  of  Knoxville, 
Ark.,  had  an  arm  pulled  off  while  showing  a 
negro  how  to  operate  a  cotton  gin.  Yester- 
day he  was  instructing  another  negro,  and 
lost  his  other  arm.  Mr.  Wolf's  instruction 
is  now  at  an  end,  as  he  is  out  at  the  arms. 
But  then  Mr.  Wolf's  way  of  operating  cot- 
ton gins  was  not  a  good  one. 


Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Governmeut  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y 
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Does  the  Grange  Pay? 

We  answer,  yes.  It  pays  in  many  ways. 
The  Grange  has  developed  new  life  among 
our  farmers.  It  has  set  them  to  reading  and 
thinking  for  themselves.  The  Grange  has 
been  a  school  for  mutual  instruction.  The 
frequent  meeting  together  to  compare  notes 
has  been  found  to  be  wonderfully  beneficial. 
Many  a  farmer  has  learned  in  the  Grange 
how  to  best  cultivate  his  land  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  the  largest  product  at  the 
least  expense.  He  has  learned  in  the  Grange 
and  by  reading  his  Grange  paper,  which, 
perhaps,  formerly  he  did  not  take,  the  best 
mode  of  rearing  stock  and  improving  their 
breed.  He  has  learned  from  the  Grange  de- 
bates the  distinction  between  true  and  false 
economy,  and  to  practice  the  former  and 
avoid  the  latter.  The  Grange  instructions 
have  directly  benefited  the  farmers  of  the 
country  to  the  value  of  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  developing  the  hid- 
den resources  of  their  lands,  in  systematizing 
farmwork  and  in  putting  more  thought  and 
brains  into  the  crops. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  Grange, 
however,  are  not  confined  altogether  to 
dollars  and  cents.  That  view  alone  of  its 
benefits  would  be  very  narrow  and  sordid. 
The  Grange  has  developed  a  new  life  among 
the  farmers  all  over  the  land.  Its  benefits 
in  that  direction  have  been  seen  and  recog- 
nized in  at  least  twenty-six  diflerent  States 
in  which  it  is  now  flourishing.  The  social 
features  of  this  organization  have  wrought 
wonders  in  thousands  of  oi'r  farm  homes  all 
over  the  country.  More  books,  more  music 
and  more  papers  are  now  found  in  our  farm- 
houses, and  the  boys  and  girls,  who  have 
heretofore  found  farm  life  irksome,  are  not 
leaving  the  old  homesteid,  as  they  formerly 
did,  to  seek  the  more  dangerous  attractions 
of  city  life. 

"  Great,  indeed,"  as  some  one  has  said, 
"  are  the  changes  which  the  Grange  has  in 
troduced  in  the  way  of  improved  social  inter- 
course and  intellectual  efTort  among  farm- 
ers." This  change  has  astonished  the  na- 
tion, and  is  fast  bringing  to  the  front  men  of 
strong  minds  and  great  intellect,  and  who 
are,  in  many  ways,  taking  the  lead  in  social, 
political  and  economic  progress.  The  day 
has  passed,  never  to  return,  when  farmers 
were  not  expected  to  think  for  themselves. 
They  are  now  doing  a  large  amount  of  think- 
ing, and,  what  is  better  still,  giving  others 
who  needed  such  prodding,  occasion  to  do 
much  thinking  in  a  direction  quite  different 
from  their  heretofore  lines  of  ttiought. 

"  The  industrial  and  producing  elements 
of  city  and  town  and  country  are  joining 
hands  in  the  great  revival  of  human  rights, 
and  in  the  onward  march  of  material,  social 
and  political  progress."  These  are  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  Grange  is  made  to 
pay.   

The  Solid  Corner  Stone  of  the 
Grange  should  be  mutual  trust,  mutual 
sympathy  and  mutual  helpfulness.  Patrons 
should  know  each  other  better  and  trust 
each  oiher  more.  They  should  be  men  of 
worth  and  integrity,  free  from  selfishness 
and  distrust.  The  Grange  organization  in  its 
tone,  aims  and  purposes,  seeks  to  correct 
evils  of  every  kind,  to  encourage  and  build 
up  everything  that  is  good  and  enduring. 
The  good  Patron  must  be  a  man  of  in  egrity. 
He  must  be  patriotic  and  seek  ever  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good,  in  doing  which  he  will 
alio  find  his  own  interest  advanced.  He 
should  be  a  man  of  thought  and  reflection, 
else  he  will  not  know  how  to  direct  his  own 
industry  to  profit.  Without  well-directed 
industry  and  wise  and  prudent  economy  no 
farmer  can  prosper.  A  good  Patron  will 
not  be  boastful  of  his  knowledge.  He  must 
be  too  wise  to  be  vain  and  self-conceited. 
Vanity  and  self  conceit  in  any  one  are  dis- 
gusting and  odious  to  others,  and  infallible 
proofs  of  a  weak  intellect  and  corrupt  heart. 

The  Grange  and  the  Middleman. 
The  middleman  occupies  a  central  position 
between  the  two  extreme  classes  of  the 
people— the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
He  is  sometimes  a  necessary  evil;  oftener  a 
needless  one.  His  presence  is  due  mainly 
to  the  unthrifty  or  neglectful  habits  of  the 
producers,  who  too  often  neglect  to  make 
proper  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of 
their  products.  The  middleman  is  shrewd 
and  has  a  keen  scent  for  the  best  end  of  a 
trade.  Like  the  railroad-man,  who  is  also  a 
middleman,  he  generally  charges  for  dis- 
tribution all  the  traffic  will  bear.  He  knows 
a  good  thing  for  himself  when  he  sees  it,  and 
he  generally  sees  everything,  in  his  particular 
line,  that  is  worth  seeing.  It  is  one  of  the 
leading  objects  of  the  Grange  to  dispense,  as 
far  as  p-issible,  with  the  services  of  the  mid- 


dleman. Various  means  are  employed  to 
accomplish  this  end,  one  of  which  is  to  se- 
cure the  most  competent  and  faithful  persons 
for  such  service,  and  to  concentrate  as  much 
business  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  one 
person  or  firm.  Another  method  is  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  ordinary  middlemen  those 
whose  interests  are  made  identical  with 
those  of  the  producers.  Already  much  sav- 
ing has  thus  accrued  both  in  distributing 
produce  and  in  purchasing  supplies.  Ot 
course  such  advantages  accrue  only  to  those 
who  come  within  the  circle  of  such  as  make 
this  thing  a  matter  of  study  and  business. 
It  would  be  better  if  farmers  could  be  more 
generally  induced  to  put  themselves  in  the 
way  of  the  more  thorough  cooperation  and 
education  as  practiced  and  enjoyed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Grange.  Farmers  who  are  not 
Patrons  would  do  well  to  consider  these 
things  more  carefully  and  act  upon  their 
convictions. 

The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  DiiwHY,  Secretary  State  Qrange  of  California. 

Seventh  Degree  Certificates. — We  learn 
from  N.  G.  Sec'y  Trimble  tliat  he  expects  to  be  pre- 
pared to  issue  certificates  (or  seventh  degree  about 
the  middle  of  November.  We  believe  this  will  be 
the  first  instance  in  which  certificates  for  that  degree 
have  been  issued. 

State  Grange  Financial  Statement. — Re- 
ceipts during  Octob'r,  of  general  fund,  $^38.43; 
disburseraenis,  $367.65;  balance  on  hand  and  in 
the  treasury,  $797.54.  Receipts  of  lecturers' fund, 
$153.95;  disbursements,  $64.80;  balance,  $1869.63. 
Total  balance  in  both  funds,  $2666.82. 

DRIVE  AHEAD, 

Since  the  State  Grange  session  very  few  Granges 
have  reported  progress.  At  that  meeting,  receiving 
reports  of  State  cfficers  and  having  a  general  con- 
ference among  Patrons  from  all  over  the  State,  rep- 
resentatives and  visiting  members,  it  would  seem, 
should  have  returned  and  begun  the  work  of  the 
new  year  with  enthusiasm.  We  trust  that  the  elec- 
tion excitement  his  only  temporarily  smothered  the 
glowing  fi  imes  that  are  alive  in  every  Grange  in  the 
State,  ready  to  burst  forth  in  renewed  energy  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 

The  Worthy  Lecturer  can  do  his  fellow- 
Patrons  a  favor  by  communicating  at  least  a  short 
lecture  on  the  late  sessiou  and  tulure  lines  of  work 
for  his  constituents,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Press.  Give  U3  some  suggestions  and  advice  for 
the  laborers  of  your  jurisdiction,  W.  L. 

What  will  be  the  work  of  the  National  Grange 
at  Concord  ?  These  are  stirring,  progres>^ive  times. 
The  Grange  may  be  denominated  the  first  leader  in 
starting  the  great  battle  of  pr  gress  and  reform  that 
IS  now  waging  in  favor  of  producers  and  laborers. 
Certainly  the  coming  session  should  be  one  of  great 
moment,  thoughtful,  earnest,  progressive,  and  fully 
up  to,  if  not  just  a  little  ahead  of  the  times.  The 
annual  address  of  Worthy  Master  Brigham  and  the 
expressed  sentiments  of  his  supporters  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union  are  now  looked  lor  with 
interest. 

The  President  has  set  Thursday,  Nov.  24th, 
as  Thanksgiving  Day.  Let  every  Grange  hold  a 
juvenile  session  and  make  a  pleasant  season  in  our 
new  Grange  year,  especially  for  the  youth  and  the 
aged.    Then  the  middle-aged  cannot  but  enjoy  it. 

GENERAL   DEPUTIES    SHOULD    PUSH   THE  WORK. 

Until  the  worthy  master  appoints  his  new  general, 
county  and  district  depuiy  lecturers,  the  old  ones  are 
in  full  standing  and  exoected  to  push  the  work. 
Let  those  who  attended  the  State  Grange  at  San 
Jose  visit  every  Grange  and  report  the  same,  advise 
and  assist  in  the  planning  of  an  active  year's  work. 
During  the  last  days  of  offi:ial  duties,  let  each  one 
try  and  make  them  the  brightest  and  most  effective 
of  all. 

All  State  officers  and  deputies  are  invited  to 
send  itf  m^  of  information  for  this  deparlment  10 
the  s<>cretary  of  the  State  Grange,  those  for  the  P. 
of  H  D^pirlment  in  general  to  the  editor  of  the 
Rural  Press.    Write  often  for  one  or  both. 

Official  Advocate.— While  the  appointing  of 
an  cffi  ial  medium  of  communication  is  ol  great  im- 
portance to  the  Order,  it  is  of  still  greater  importance 
that  the  ofiioers  and  members  of  the  Order  send  in- 
lormaiion  to  the  Grange  advocate  for  publication. 
It  is  the  only  way  that  the  paper  can  be  made  of 
efficient  Vilue.  Do  not  forget  this,  officers  and 
lecturers. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  National  Grange  in- 
vited to  hold  its  next  session  on  our  Pacific  coast. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  pleasure  enjoyed  by  the 
National  Grange  on  their  visitation  to  California, 
we  believe  that  they  would  be  equally  well  gratified 
by  holding  a  session  in  Oregon  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  its  grand  scenery  and  vast  and  won- 
derfully varied  and  productive  lands.  Certainly 
Washington  and  California  State  Granges  would  do 
their  best  to  help  Oregon  entertain  the  National 
Grange,  could  it  be  induced  to  hold  its  session  at 
Salem,  the  capital  city  of  our  neighboring  State. 

Visiting  Oregon.— Mrs.  Nettie  Jones  Bram- 
man,  of  Temescal  Grange,  is  now  on  a  visit  to 
Oregon,  and  we  hope  soon  to  hear  some  good 
Grange  news  from  that  jurisdiction. 

A  Sacramento  County  Farmers'  Institute. 
Sacramento  County  Pomona  Grange  has  appointed 
Mrs.  Hattie  S.  Jones  of  Sacramento  a  committee  to 
obtain  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  suc- 
cessfully holding  a  Farmers'  Institute  at  the  Capital 
City  in  the  near  future,  and  we  have  been  requested 
to  send  such  information  as  we  can  conveniently 
obtain  for  that  obj.;ct,  which  request  we  shall  cheer- 
fully comply  with.  In  the  meantime,  we  ask  other 
Patrons  and  friends  to  forward  Sister  Jones  any 
hints  or  information  they  can  to  help  the  cause 
along.  Sacramento  county  should  certainly  hold 
yearly  two  or  more  profitable  sessions  of  a  County 


Farmers'  Institute,  We  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
all  ta^mers  and  citiz  ns  who  are  fond  of  the  farm 
and  rural  homes,  the  advancement  of  country  lite 
and  prosperity  of  rural  citizens,  to  join  heartily  io 
this  undertaking.  It  is  quite  meet  and  proper  that 
Pomona  Grange  of  Sacramento  should  take  the  lead 
and  hold  the  first  meeting  with  as  little  delay  as 
feas  ble. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  com 
municate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Women's  Work,  we  publish  the  following  list  re- 
cently furnished  the  chairmin:  Mrs.  Hittie  S 
Jones,  ch.iirman.  Cor.  21st  and  Y  streets,  Sicra 
mento;  Mrs.  E.  Z  Roache,  Watsonville;  Mrs.  Amos 
Aiams,  San  Jose;  Mrs.  A.  Smith,  V^caville;  Mrs 
Mary  E.  S  txton,  Santa  Rosa;  Mrs.  S.  J  Cross,  East 
Oiklind;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Dewey,  1314  Fr.4nklin  St 
O-ikland;  Mrs.  Bates  De  Hart,  Hollister;  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Merrill,  Stockton;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Raap,  Martinez 
Mrs.  Mary  E,  Donaldson,  Pleasant  Grove;  Mrs.  W 
W.  Kilgore,  Grimes;  Mrs.  Maggie  D.  Brainard, 
San  Jose, 

What  Granges  will  decide  to  hold  Thanksgiv 
ing  reunions?  Every  Grange  can  give  the  children 
a  thankful,  jolly  occasion  once  a  yeai  at  least.  It 
ought  to  be  a  good  time  for  starting  Juvenile 
Granges  under  the  National  Grange  plan  and  ritual 
where  the  same  can  be  inaugurated  successfully 
Sister  Mary  Pmkerton  of  Jolon  is  making  a  laudable 
effort  for  the  establ  shment  of  a  Juvenile  Grange  in 
connection  with  San  Antonio  Grange.  We  hopr 
that  her  efforts  may  be  crowned  with  success,  al 
though  we  hear  very  little  of  results  coming  from  the 
effort  of  the  National  Grange  to  establibh  Juvenile 
Granges.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  ap 
point  a  committee  on  entertainment  for  the  children 
of  every  Grange,  and  at  a  recess  held  once  a  month 
introduce  them  within  the  gates  to  listen  to  such 
exercises  as  can  be  appreciated  by  them  when  it  is 
not  feasible  to  make  juveniles  entertainers  with  the 
older  members  of  the  Grange. 

The  Farmers'  Friend  says  :  We  desire  to  era 
phasize  the  fact  that  the  Grange  is  a  nonpartisan 
organization,  and  that  questions  of  a  purely  political 
character  (we  use  the  term  in  its  ordinary  accepta 
tion  and  not  in  its  technical  sense)  are  not  debatable 
at  a  Grange  meeting.  But  we  would  state  with 
equal  posiiiveness  that  admission  into  the  Order 
does  not  disfranchise  a  man.  He  remains  a  citi- 
zen, charged  with  all  the  duties  and  responsibiliiies 
of  citizenship,  and  has  as  much  right  as  any  one 
else  to  stand  and  defend  his  political  preferences 
In  doing  this,  however,  he  should  subordinate  parly 
ftalty  to  the  general  good,  and  eipecially  to  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  agriculture  and  the  in 
terests  of  the  farmers,  who  are  the  mainstay  of  our 
country. 

Elevate  Their  Lives.— Mrs.  S.  C.  Mudge  at 
Williams' Grove  Picnic,  Pa.,  said:  "Sisters,  what 
will  it  matter  by  and  by  that  )ou  have  kept  you 
homes  in  faultless  order  if  you  have  neglected  the 
culture  of  your  own  and  your  children's  minds? 
You  will  be  remembered  only  as  a  drudge  that  was 
born,  that  worked  and  died,  by  your  children.  They 
cannot  remember  you  in  any  other  sense,  for  they 
never  knew  you  in  any  other;  and  if  their  education 
is  neglected,  they  must  go  through  life  on  the  same 
level.  But  give  them  simple  surroundings  and  an 
education  if  )OU  cannot  give  them  both,  and  you 
give  them  a  higher  life,  a  broader  view  of  life,  a 
purer  liie  that  is  unknown  to  the  uncultured  mind." 

The  National  Grange  has  taken  a  stand.  It 
is  not  a  political  machine.  But  it  goes  boldly  before 
legislatures  and  courts  and  the  general  public,  to 
assert  the  needs  and  the  rights  ol  the  farmer.  It 
does  this  temperately  and  firmly,  and  knows  no 
such  word  as  tail.  Its  achievements  in  the  past  are 
the  best  guarantee  lor  its  succes  in  the  future. 
Meanwhile  it  is  carrying  into  the  scattered  andoftt-n 
isolated  farmhouses  of  the  nation  a  sense  of  brother- 
hood and  social  fellowship,  an  atmosphere  of  sound 
morality,  and  high  regard  for  religion,  which  com- 
forts the  hearts  of  thousands  ot  men,  women  and 
children,  and  makes  farm  life  better,  purer  and 
nobler.    God  bless  the  Grange. — John  Trimble. 

A  CAREFUL  study  of  the  methods  pursued  by 
nther  organizations  to  increase  their  power  and  in- 
fluence will  help  Patrons  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  same  purpose.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  prin- 
ciples we  advocate  are  ju^t  and  right.  We  must 
lead  others  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  induct 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  to  unite 
wiih  us.  Careful  inquiry  discloses  a  vast  amount  of 
ignorance,  even  in  larming  communities  concern- 
ing the  intents  and  purposes  of  the  Grange.  Now, 
ihe  way  to  get  these  men  to  join  us  is  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  views  we  hold,  and  get  them  inter- 
ested in  the  work  that  most  intimately  concerns 
them.  There  are  only  two  ways  of  doing  this — by 
personal  visitation  and  by  diffusing  among 
them  Grange  literature.  The  first  is,  at 
best,  otten  inconvenient  and  impracticable. 
The  second  can  always  be  ma<1e  available  at  com- 
paratively little  co;t.  One  or  the  other  of  these 
methods  must  be  adopted  if  we  wish  to  succeed. 
Other  organizations  are  pursuing  a  similar  plin. 
with  gratifying  results  to  themselves.  Rem  >mber,  a 
good  officer  studies  carelully  the  tactics  of  his 
enemy,  and  it  will  do  Patrons  no  harm  to  do  like- 
wise—Farmers' Friend. 


XTnitarian  Literatore 

Sent  tree  by  the  CHAimiNO  ADxn.iAKT  ot  the  First  Ualta 
rlan  Church,  cor.  Oeary  an  '  Franklin  Sta  ,  San  Fran 
leco.   Address  Miss  S.  A.  Hobe,  as  above. 


$500,000 


To  LOAI  !■  ART    AMOUNT  AT  THB  VHT  LOVKST  HARKH 

rate  of  Interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULL£B,  Room  8,  120  California  Street,  San 
^ranrlsco 


ALMOND  HOLLERS  FOR  SALE 


33y 

IKTINOTON, 


OnUNTT,  OAL.. 


WELL 


M  A  P  H' Y 

III  H  U  n    I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &o.  Will 
»Pay  you  to  aen'l  25o,  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

1B00  engramngs.  The  American  Well  Works.  Anrora.IlU 
also,  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


Our  Gem  Seeders 
Have  the  Celebrated 

ARMSTRONG 

PATENT  FORCE  FEED. 

Without  this  Force  Feed 

They  will  not  sow  Barley 

Satisfactorily. 

Look  out  for  Imitations. 

We  are  selling  lower  than  ever, 


WRITE   us  FOR  PRICES. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISnO  and  SACRAMENTO, 


BEWARE 


OF 


CHEAPLY  MADE  and 

INFERIOR  b astern 

Seeders,  resembling 
The  Gem,  which  are 
Now  being  sold 
Under  different  names. 
They  have  NOT  the 
ARMSTRONG'S  PATENT 
FORCE  FEED  without 
Which  a  Seeder  of 
This  class  will 
Not  sow  barley 
Satisfactorily. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO. 


November  12,  1892. 
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Information 

FOI^ 

Settlei^S! 


1  he  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow— no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


K  em  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair, 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Cjrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


T^he  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

I3rought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company, 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       _      _      .  California. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERYATlVfi  PAINTS. 
Building  papers. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  cm  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Ig  the  BEST  In  the  Market  for  all  alluTlal  soils  and  is  also  the  Cheapest. 

We  make  Iron  Frame  OangB,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Disc  Harrows, 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  various  shops  are  w>>ll  equipped  and  w«  do  all  kinds  of  jobbing  in  Planing  and  Woodworking,  Blacksmith- 
log,  Foundry  and  Machine  Work. 

A  le  vdlng  Item  nf  our  numerous  manufactures  ii  the  Celebrated  Harvester,  the  "  B  dRVEST  PRINCE." 
Thoroughly  tcHted  this  season  and  proven  without  a  peer  in  its  line.  Two  first  prizes  at  the  fairs  of  1892  (wherever 
exhibited).    We  also  make  the  tookton  Chief  Header,  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any. 

MA.TTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO., 

370  MAIN   STREET.  STOCKTON. 


ISSTON'S 


ASK  FUR  No. 


Seat!  for  pamphlet, 
THE  SAW"  Mailed  free. 


It  will  pay  you  to  buy  a  saw  with 
"DIS8TON"  oDit  It  w  11  hold  the  set 
louger,  aud  do  more  work  without  filing 
than  other  saws,  thereby  giving  in  labor 
and  coat  of  file/i.  i  hey  are  ma  le  oi  trie 
best  quality  crucible  cast  steel  and  are 
FULLY  WARRANTED. 

For  Sale  by  all  dealers. 

HENRYDISSTON&  SONS,  Inc. 

PHIIyADELPHIA,  PA. 


UOCBIE 

Breech-loader 
$7.50 

RIFLES  $2.00 
WATCHES 


6UNS 


BICYCLES  »I5 

All  kindacht^ftpcr  tbfto  ehe- 
whcre.  Before  you  buy, 
scud  Ntamp  for  oatalo^rue  to 

ThePowell4ClementCo, 

166  «>lii  tit.,ClBclauU,0. 


i-J  ta^^^  1>yr  /Vftc  ^f«,QunWorki,Pltttl>arth7?S? 


WE  WANT-THE  EARTH 

"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FFWrF  


WITH 
THE 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  REPRESENTS  A  VINEYAKD  AND  ORCHARD   FENCED    EXCLUSIVELY    WITH  THE 

"  ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECDLATOR,  VINEYARDIST,  ORCHARDIST,  STOCK  AND  PCDLTRY  RilSER 

Ton   CANNOT  APFOBD  TO  BE  WITHOUT  IT. 
IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 

  nNg  ngNT    


PER  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES. 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 

Remember,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Owners  of  the  "  RENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
POWER  FENCE  LOOMS,  the  only  machine  which  maliea  a  perfect,  straight,  tight  fence. 

Any  size,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  notice.  Send  for  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  testi- 
monials to 


CALIFORNIA   FENCE  COMPANY, 


Bfentlon  this  paper. 


670-578  BRANNAN  STBHBT,  SAN  PRAMOIRCO. 


SSWZTT   3EITGRAVI1TG  C0MPAIT7, 

Engravings  made  from  phnf.jgraphs,  drawings  ana  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  printing 
iCngraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quicl<ly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buUdlugs,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy  Photo- 
naphs,  stereoscopic  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic laoterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  cities  and  in  all 
towns.  Address,  for  further  Information,  Diwkt  ENSRAVisa  Co.,  230  Market  Hi.,  Sat>  Francisco. 
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^[P^GRICULTURAL 


I^OTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Eably-Kipknino  Olives. — Oroville  Register: 
Dr.  W.  E.  Mack  has  a  large  number  of  olive- 
trees  growing  at  Paradise  in  this  county,  and  as 
the  altitude  of  that  place  is  nearly  2000  feet,  he 
has  been  anxious  to  know  whether  the  fruit 
would  ripen  there  as  early  as  in  the  valley  and 
amid  the  low  foothills.  Greatly  to  his  sur- 
prise, when  the  olives  turned  black  this 
fall—the  first  fruit  borne  upon  his  trees— he 
found  that  they  were  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier 
than  any  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  county. 
He  feels  greatly  pleased  with  the  result  of  his 
experimenting,  and  will  this  winter  add 
another  thousand  to  the  four  thousand  trees 
that  be  now  has  on  his  land. 

Fresno. 

Valiet  Apples.— Reedley  Exponent:  Rev. 
T.  J.  Bauder  has  brought  to  this  office  some  of 
the  finest  apples  we  have  ever  seen  in  this 
State.  They  are  of  the  White  Winter  Pair 
Main  variety  and  measure  12i  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. These  apples  are  grown  from 
three-year-old  trees.  An  idea  prevails,  and  it 
may  be  to  a  certain  extent  true,  that  apples 
grown  in  the  valleys  of  California  lack  in  a 
certain  degree  that  flavor  which  they  possess 
when  grown  in  a  higher  altitude  or  colder  cli- 
mate, but  there  are  crtainly  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  as  specimens  raised  here  such  as  above  re- 
ferred to  fully  attest.  When  proper  care  is  nsed 
as  to  variety,  with  proper  irrigation,  apples  can 
be  and  are  raised  here  that  are  good  enough  for 
any  mortal  to  eat.  A  more  wonderful  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  vines  and  trees  cannot  be 
shown  in  the  State  than  that  seen  on  Mr.  Ban- 
der's place  adjoining  town,  and  in  brief  we  sav 
it  is  wonderful.  Seeing  is  believing,  and  to  see 
it  simply  silences  criticism  and  dispels  every 
doabt  as  to  fruit  culture  in  this  vicinity. 
Inyo. 

A  High  Frhit  Orchard — Homer  Index:  J. 
L.  C.  Sberwin,  the  altitudinous  professor  of 
horticulture  and  pomology,  of  Round  Valley, 
was  here  this  week  with  a  load  of  his  produce, 
which  was  good,  though  raised  at  an  elevation 
of  6700  feet  above  sea  level — the  highest  fruit 
farm  on  the  whole  continent. 

Kern. 

Large  Owners  of  Livestock. — Bakersfield 
Califomian:  Miller  &  Lux  have  at  this  time  on 
their  great  ranch  28,000  sheep,  35,000  cattle, 
6000  hoes,  12,000  tons  of  alfalfa  hav,  28  000 
sacks  of  barley,  12  000  sacks  of  wheat,  5000  backs 
of  oats;  also  3000  acies  of  Egyptian  corn,  which 
will  produce  nearly  6000  tons  of  this  cereal  food. 
Messrs.  Haggin  &  Tevis'  lands  also  show  up 
60.000  head  of  cattle,  5000  horses  and  24,000  tons 
of  hay. 

Lake. 

Large  Stock  Ranch. — Klamath  Falls  jEr 
pretr.  John  D.  and  John  S.  Carr  have  leased 
for  6ve  years  the  big  "  A.  L."  ranch,  near  Silver 
lake.  Lake  coanty,  belonging  to  the  Sharon  es 
tate  and  also  the  expensive  grazing  lands  in 
Sycan,  and  during  the  next  month  will  drive 
3500  head  of  steers  from  this  county  to  their 
new  possessions.  John  S.  Carr,  who  was  in 
town  Monday,  says  that  G.  H.  Hayes  will  su- 
perintend affairs  there  and  will  build  20  miles 
of  wire  fence  and  make  other  improvements. 
"  We  won't  have  to  feed  much  this  winter 
said  Mr.  Carr,  "  as  the  bunch  grass  is  already 
ten  inches  high  in  that  vicinity."  The  Carrs 
have  already  turned  off  1600  head  of  cattle  this 
fall,  and  1500  more  will  soon  be  driven  to 
Gazelle. 

Los  Anffeles. 

Mektinq  of  the  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners OF  the  Six  Southern  Counties. — L.  A 
limes:  The  Association  of  the  Horticultural 
Commissioners  for  the  six  southern  counties 
met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Cimmerce. 
There  were  present  Commissioners  John  Scott 
of  Los  Angeles,  H.  Hamilton  and  A.  Raflferty 
of  Orange,  N.  H.  Claflin  and  N.  E.  Collins  of 
San  Bernardino  J.  H.  Jones  of  Sin  Diego,  J.  E 
Mclntyre  and  H.  T.  Snow  of  Ventura.  Prof. 
Coquillett,  who  has  just  returned  from  an  ex 
tended  trip  of  investigntion,  at  the  order  of  the 
Poinological  Department  at  Washington,  to 
determine  the  good  result,  if  any,  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  recently  imported 
Australian  patasites,  was  present  and  made  a 
report  to  the  commissioners.  In  all  his  visit 
through  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Barbara 
Orange  and  Los  Angeles  counties,  where  the 
bugs  had  been  placed,  the  professor  said  there 
was  but  one  place  in  which  be  found  the  beetles 
alive,  and  that  was  Santa  Barbara,  where  300  or 
400  colonies  had  been  placed.  A  committee  of 
one  from  each  county  was  then  appointed  as 
followR:  H.  Hamilton,  Orange;  J.  H.  Jones, 
San  Dieeo;  W.  E.  Collins,  San  Bernardino;  John 
Scott,  Los  Angeles;  J.  H.  Mclntyre,  Ventura, 
and  Mr.  Eustis  of  Santa  Barbara,  to  collect  facto 
in  relation  to  some  of  the  charges  which  have 
appeared  in  matter  emanating  from  the  office 
of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  reflecting 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  of 
southern  California  in  the  course  adopted  by 
them  in  the  parasite  matter.  Much  of  the  dis- 
cussion brought  up  was  upon  the  matter  of  the 
fumigation  of  trees  to  kill  the  red  and  yellow 
scale  and  other  insect  pests,  and  it  was  also 
urged  upon  the  growers  to  continue  with  their 
work  by  this  process,  as  the  parasite  had  been 
found  to  be  entirely  worthless  as  a  destroyer  of 
such  pests. 

Nevada. 

Good  Grazing.— Grass  Valley  Telegraph:  The 
feed  for  siock  in  the  lower  foothills  is  just  now 
splendid.  Mr.  John  Davis,  who  was  in  town 
yesterdav,  informed  us  thtt  he  has  been  all 
over  the  foothill  ranges  and  he  never  saw  the 
grass  better  nor  as  good  before  at  this  time  of 
the  year.   All  the  cattle  are  fat  and  then,  too, 


there  are  more  cattle  and  horses  in  the  foot- 
hills than  heretofore.  The  farmers  are  increas- 
ing their  stock  and  at  the  same  time  inproving 
it.  In  a  very  few  years  Nevada  county  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  any  county  in  the  State 
for  the  quality  of  ito  livestock. 

Oranse. 

Pampas  Plumes  for  Germany.— Santa  Ana 
Cor.  Los  Angeles  Times:  The  cultivation  of 
pampas  plumes  has  proved  a  profitable  under- 
taking for  a  number  of  Orange  county  gentle- 
men. Max  Nebelung,  of  Anaheim,  his  shipped 
his  crop  of  plumes,  numbering  160,000,  to  Ham- 
burg, Germany.  This  one  crop  alone  filled  two 
cars  and  was  shipped  to  New  Yo'k,  from  which 
point  it  went  by  ship  to  its  destination. 

A  Fine  Orange  Grovk. — Orange  Post:  One 
of  the  finest-appearing  orange  groves  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  northeast  part  of  this  city  is  the 
property  of  Prof.  M.  Manley.  The  location  of 
the  orchard  is  considered  an  exceedingly  good 
one,  being  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
foothills  on  one  side,  and  not  too  far  from  the 
Santiago  creek  on  the  other;  the  soil  is  natu- 
rally adapte  1  to  the  growth  of  the  orange,  and 
has  been  further  improved  by  liberal  quantities 
of  fertilizers  and  has  otherwise  been  well  cared 
for.  Under  these  favorable  conditions  the  trees 
are  strong  and  vigorous  and  have  made  a  won- 
derful growth,  the  dark  green  color  of  the  foli- 
age, so  satisfactory  to  the  eye  of  the  orchardist, 
is  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  distant  hills 
and  pastures  which  still  retain  a  coat  of  brown 
At  the  present  time  the  trees  are  heavily  loaded 
with  fruit,  which  is  apparently  without  a 
blemish.  In  consequence  of  this  enormous 
crop,  it  has  become  necessary  to  prop  the  over- 
laden branches  and  many  thousands  of  poles 
are  being  used  for  this  purpose.  We  are  in- 
formed the  orchard  consists  of  some  nine  acres 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  yield  of  oranges  will 
be  about  5000  boxes. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  Sugar  Output. — Chino  Champion:  On 
October  28th  the  sugar  factory  completed  its 
work  for  the  season,  having  made  the  last  ofits 
syrups  into  sugar,  which  has  all  been  shipped. 
And  now,  again,  the  great  factory  is  still  and 
echoes  the  tread  of  the  intruder.  The  entire 
output  of  sugar  for  the  year  is  as  follows: 

From  syrups  held  from  1891,  lbs   618,000 

From  beets  in  July   780  391 

From  beets  in  August  2  416  406 

From  beets  In  September  2,934  646 

From  beets  In  October   949.698 

from  syrups  of  1892   305.600 


When  the  reclamation  of  the  slough  country 
has  been  further  advanced  there  will  be  lots  of 
berry  land  in  this  district. 

Increased  Si7oab-Bbet  Crop. —  Pcyaronian  : 
About  25,000  tons  of  beets  have  been  crushed 
to  date,  which  is  an  amount  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  entire  run  of  any  previous  season. 
There  is  a  tonnage  yet  to  deliver  that  will  equal 
the  amount  crushed  to  date. 

Shasta, 

Paid  Out  for  Fruit.  —  Anderson  News : 
About  $20,000  was  paid  for  green  fruit  shipped 
from  Anderson  this  season.  If  next  year  proves 
a  good  one  for  fruit,  this  amount  will  more  than 
be  doubled. 

Sutter. 

Adaptability  of  Soil. — Colusi  Sun :  A  dav 
or  so  ago  we  saw  Mr.  Nail,  of  District  No.  70, 
drive  up  to  Mazet's  with  a  load  of  the  finest- 
colored  Tokay  grapes  we  ever  saw.  We  asked 
him  if  he  could  doctor  them  up  like  some  dairy- 
men doctor  their  butter.  He  said  it  was  the 
soil.  He  is  over  on  Butte  slough,  and  gets  his 
Tokays  finely  colored,  but  a  couple  of  miles 
from  him,  on  the  river,  they  will  not  color. 
The  large  black  grape  called  the  Bishop,  he 
says,  are  the  same.  They  have  a  splendid  blue- 
black  with  him,  while  on  the  river  half  the 
grape  sometimes  remains  of  a  green  color. 
The  raisin  grape,  however,  does  much  better 
on  the  river.  Every  fruit  has  its  peculiar  soil 
that  it  likes,  and  to  make  fruit-growing  profit- 
able the  grower  must  find  it. 

Tulare. 

Driers  Pay. — Hanford  Journal.  Nov.  1  :  The 
past  week  has  been  anything  but  propitious  for 
the  raisin  man.  Light  falls  of  rain  fell  on 
Wednesday  night  and  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
the  weather  has  been  continuously  damp  and 
rather  cold.  Nearly  the  entire  second  crop  of 
raisins  is  now  on  the  trays,  but  as  most  of  the 
raisins  have  been  turned  once,  they  are  in  good 
condition  for  the  driers,  which  are  now  run- 
ning in  full  blast  all  over  the  Lucerne  valley. 
Now  is  the  time  when  those  who  have  no  drier 


wish  they  had  one,  and  every  raisin-grower 
wishes  that  there  was  a  distillery  or  some 
other  manufactory  here  to  which  he  could  dis- 
pose of  part  or  the  whole  of  his  second,  and 
all  his  third  crop  of  ^raisins,  which  must  go  for 
hog  feed  or  remain  on  the  vines  to  rot  away 
part  of  the  raisin-growers'  profits. 

Ventura. 

The  Estimate  of  Damage  to  Beans.— Ven- 
tura JV-m  iV«« :  The  rain  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  closed  down  the  bean-threshing.  In  the 
extremely  sandy  district  it  is  estimated  that 
one-half  of  the  beans  were  threshed  out  by  the 
"  elements."  Fully  one-half  of  the  little  white 
and  lima  beans  were  destroyed  by  east  winds, 
and  from  a  man  who  has  worked  32  days  on  a 
thresher,  it  is  learned  that  in  17  places  at  least 
one-half  of  the  beans  had  been  threshed  and 
left  on  the  ground  by  the  wind  or  covered  by 
sand.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  beans  will  go  np 
in  price  within  a  month. 


Total  output,  lbs  7,903,641 

Beet  Land-Renting. — Champion:  We 
informed  by  Mr.  White  that  there  have  been 
rented  for  beets  next  year  over  2000  acres  of 
the  "Chino  land.  This  is  nearly  all  by  the 
farmers  who  raised  beets  this  year.  Almost 
all  who  raised  beeto  this  year  have  applied  for 
from  two  to  four  times  the  amount  for  next 
year.  Prom  the  way  applications  are  coming 
in,  the  present  residents  will  undoubtedly  rent 
about  3000  acres  for  next  year.  Then  inquiries 
are  being  received  by  mail  almost  daily  for  beet 
land  and  information  on  beet-raising,  profits, 
etc  ,  which  would  indicate  that  this  winter  will 
see  a  large  influx  of  farmers  in  this  valley  to 
engage  in  the  profitable  work  of  raising  beets. 
From  present  indications,  we  may  expect  the 
rentals  to  reach  nearly  4000  acres.  This  year 
the  rentals  were  but  about  1500  acres  altogether, 
so  that  already  this  early  in  the  season  that  is 
increased  over  500  acres. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Farm  Orchards  at  Pine  Grove. — Cor.  Santa 
Maria  Times:  The  farmers  of  this  section  have 
been  improving  the  prevailing  fine  weather  by 
gathering  corn,  digging  spuds  and  housing 
other  perishable  crops.  The  corn  crop  is  very 
good  here  this  y^ar  and  potatoes  are  fair,  but 
hardly  up  to  the  average.  A  good  deal  of  brush 
land  is  being  cleared  in  this  neighborhood  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  to  fruit  aud  nut  trees 
the  coming  season.  Jones  &  Maulsby  are 
gathering  their  winter  apples  and  pears,  prun- 
ing trees  and  preparing  land  for  planting  an 
apricot  orchard.  Tyler  Bros,  are  bent  on  more 
almonds  and  will  plant  20  acres  or  more. 
Jerome  Cash  and  C.  H.  Glines  are  talking  or- 
chard. S.  B.  Schauer  will  plant  more  trees.  F. 
C.  Twitchell  is  stuck  on  blue-gums.  J.  R, 
Norris  advocates  walnuts  and  will  plant  large- 
ly the  coming  season.  The  new  buildings  on 
the  Fleisher  place  are  about  completed  and 
they  are  still  hunting  for  water.  Mr.  Patter- 
son is  clearing  up  his  brush  ranch  with  a  view 
to  preparing  it  for  orchard  purposes.  The  many 
orchards  of  this  section  will  go  into  winter 
quarters  in  fine  condition,  with  splendid  pros- 
pecto  for  a  big  crop  of  fruit  next  year. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Large  Apple  Crop. — Watsonville  Pajaronian, 
It  is  now  estimated  that  the  apple  crop  of  the 
Pajaro  valley  this  year  will  not  fall  short  of 
half  a  million  boxes.  Orchards  have  been  over- 
running estimates,  and  boxes  have  been  in 
such  great  demand  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  get  an  order  filled  right  away  either  in  this 
place,  Aptos  or  San  Jose.  As  it  takes  500  boxes 
of  apples  to  fill  a  car,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
apple  crop  of  this  valley  will  be  about  1000  car- 
loads. That  amount  is  nearly  equal  in  carloads 
to  the  orange  crop  of  the  famous  Riverside  dis- 
trict this  year.  The  Pajaro  valley  is  now  the 
leading  apple  district  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Thee- Planting.— Pa/arontan;  If  the  season 
is  at  all  favorable  for  tree-planting  this  winter, 
there  will  be  a  large  increase  made  in  the  acre- 
age of  young  orchards  in  this  valley.  The  good 
prices  which  fruit  has  brought  the  past  season 
will  be  a  great  stimulus  to  increased  tree- 
planting. 

More  Berry  Fields.— P<uarontan  .•  It  is 
very  evident  that  there  is  to  be  considerable 
acreage  of  new  berry  fields  in  this  valley  before 
another  season.  Good  berry  land  is  in  demand 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  AUTOMATIC  OAS  MACHINES 
BtaDd  uneqnale  i  on  the  whole  PftclOc  Coast  for  llKhtln( 
country  homes,  su  >urb&o  residences,  hotels,  etc  The 
li^ht  produc  d  by  these  mtchtnes  Is  Bright,  Clean  ft- d 
Si^kdy,  but  soft  und  soothing  to  the  eye.  Kmlttlng 
No  Mmoke  >nd  being  uniform,  It  has  no  equal  (or 
reading  by.  The  cost  is  more  than  One-Half  Less  than 
coal  gas  any  whi  re.  It  being  but  1 1  per  i  000  oablo 
f«et  These  Machines  are  sold  at  rednced  rat«t, 
bot  every  oue  Is  guaranteed  to  give  entire 
■atlafactlon.  Befnri:  pur'  basing  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  them  or  send  for  illustrated  catalogue  at  Noe. 
43-46  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 


as    JSacs  PoAolx  Fit*. 

Address,  staticg  price, 

Bex  01,  Templeton,  Cal. 


SPRAINS. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas, 

June  20,  1888. 
Sufiered  8  months  with 
strain  of  back ;  could  not 
walk  straight ;  used  two 
bottles  of 

St.  Jacobs  Oil, 
was  cured.   No  pain  in 
18  months. 

M.  J.  WALLACE. 


BRUISES. 

PnrsBUBo,  Pa., 
302Wylie  Ave..  Jan.  29,'87 
One  of  my  workmen  fell 
from  a  ladder,  he  sprained 
and  bruised  liis  arm  very 
badly.  He  used 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 
and  was  cured  in  four 
days. 

FRANZ  X.  GOKLZ. 


A  PROMPT  AND  PERMANENT  CURE. 


Sale  of  Thoroughbreds. 

PROPERTY  OF  HON.  L.  U.  SHIPPEE, 


OOMPB18INQ  IN  PARI 


STALLIONS 


By  the  noted  sires  LONOFELLOW, 
Imp.    KINO  BAN,  Imp.  PBINCE 
CHAKUE  (sire  of  Salvator)  and  MONDAY. 


BROODMARES, 


TWO-YEAR-OLDS  and  YEARLINGS 


The  get  of  such  celebrated 
Bireg    as  GLENELO,  LUKE 
BLACKBURN,    Imp.    GLENGARRY,    HINDOO,  TEN  BROECK, 
NORFOLK,  JOE  HOOKER,  BULLION,  KYRLE  DALY,  etc. 

By  ST.  8AVI0UB,  WILDIDLB, 
Imp.  aREBNBACK,  Imp.  FRUR 
TUCK,  JOE  HOOKER,  FKLLOWCHARM,  MAJOR  BAN  and  JOHN  A. 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

OAKLAND  TROTTING  PARK, 

(SHELL.  MODND  STATION) 

At  1 1  A.  M.,  WEENESDAY,  NOVEMBER  16,  1892. 

KILLIP  &  CO.,  Live  Stock  Auctioneers, 

22  Uontgomery  Sc..  Ban  FranclBOo,  CaL 


THE  "WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TONGUELESS,  Self  Guiding. 

SIX  OR  EIGHT  HORSES, 

dependinff  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  of  work. 


ACRES 
A  I>AT 
Instead  of 
three. 


Uaes  wheel  landside, 
which  resiats  pn;»sure  of 
four  furrows.   T^o  bott<»ni  or        "  -  j 
side  friction.   Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plownian  carried  on  three 
pleased  gpindlea.   Draft  reduced  to  lowest 
possible  limit.    Foot  brake  preventa  Oanp  rtinninc  on 
Levers  and  turniner  device  withm  easy  rea^ 
Drlvltifff  Straichtei-  Furrows,  and  Adjust 
ened  at  will.   Made  with  Htnbble,  nod  and  i-tubiiU-.  ur  bi 


ONE  MAX 
Instead  of  four. 


specially  adapted 

to  Traction  Engine* 


I  IfiUTFR    IIRAET  than  any  Ganc  In  Amvrlca.  Eaaler 
Furrows,  and  AdJuAtn-  LlUfl  I  bfl   UnMr  I  able  rrames— <  an  be  uaroowod  or  wld- 

'ith  Htiibble,  nod  and  i-tubiiU-.  ur  breuker  b.itt'iins.    Ten  or  twelve  inch  cut, 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bond,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Ttiomson  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 


^^Speclal  prices  and  time  for  trial  ■ 
Our  book,  **FV»f  ON  THE  FJ 


I  ven  on  first  orders  from  points  where  wo  have  no  aKOnta. 
"IM,"  seat  Free  to  aU. 


November  12,  1892. 
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Gas  or  Gasoline  Engines  for  Road  Motors. 

The  increase  of  homes  adjacent  to  cities  has  set  inven- 
tive genius  to  work  on  the  problem  of  safe  and  cheap 
motive  power  to  propel  cars  on  railway  lines  which  extend 
in  a  radius  of  from  five  to  tpn  miles  around  our  cities  and 
towns.  A  convenient  and  cheap  motor  is  the  gas  vapor  or 
gasoline  engine.  A  practical  application  of  this  form  of 
motive  power  to  street  car  lines  has  been  made  by  Mr, 
Daniel  Best,  of  San  Leandro,  Alameda  county.  Some 


250  revolutions  per  minute.  The  engine  is  geared  to  the 
axle  of  the  car  direct  from  the  crank-shaft,  and  at  one 
side  there  is  an  intermediate  gear  which  drives  one  set  of 
wheels  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  crank-shait. 
There  is  but  one  pair  of  wheels  working  at  a  time;  one 
pair  run  one  way  and  the  other  the  opposite  way. 

The  cost  of  operation  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  :  9  gallons 
gasoline,  at  14  cents  per  gallon,  $1.26;  1  quart  lubricating 
oil,  at  10  cents,  10  cents;  total,  $1.36  per  day. 

The  gas  is  all  consumed  and  consequently  there  is  no 


ly,  without  jerk  or  jar,  and  there  is  no  inconvenience  to 
passengers  from  smoke  or  disagreeable  smell.  On  Sun- 
days and  holidays  two  passenger  cars  are  attached  to  the 
motor  car  and  from  70  to  100  passengers  are  carried  at 
one  load.  The  brakes  are  so  constructed  that  the  car  can 
be  stopped  under  full  motion  within  five  feet.  The  size  of 
the  car  is  7x11  feet.  Other  suburban  railway  lines  have 
been  projected,  but  it  seems  that  the  problem  of  cheap 
transportation  in  this  field  has  been  settled  by  the  im- 
proved Best  gas  or  gasoline  engine  or  motor.    The  cut 


BEST'S  GAS  OR  GASOLINE  STREET-CAR  MOTOR. 


time  in  last  January  a  railway  line  was  projected  from  the 
terminus  of  the  electric  car  line  at  San  Jose  to  run  out  to 
Alum  Rock  Park,  eight  miles  from  San  Jose,  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Hamilton.  This  line  has  been  completed  tor  four 
mil<>8  and  is  now  being  built  the  entire  distance.  The 
Best  gasoline  engine  is  the  motive  power  for  conveying 
passenger  and  construction  cars  over  this  line. 

The  Best  vaporengine  as  applied  on  this  line  is  a  double- 
ender,  the  piston  of  each  cylinder  being  connected  with 
the  main  shaft.  Each  connects  direct  with  the  forward 
car  axle  by  an  endless  chain.  The  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  are  200  of  the  engine,  and  of  the  wheels  of  the 
car  100  per  minute.  The  wheels  are  30  inches  in  diameter; 
this  gives  a  speed  of  12  miles  per  hour.  The  speed  of  the 
engine  can  be  varied  at  the  will  of  the  operator  from  75  to 


need  of  using  any  disinfectant,  as  there  is  no  offensive 
smell  whatever. 

Mr  G.  W.  Dolly,  the  present  engineer,  who  has  been 
continuously  in  charge  for  the  last  three  months,  says: 
"  We  usually  run  eight  miles  an  hour  and  from  10  to  14 
hours  per  day,  part  of  the  time  being  consumed  in  hauling 
out  the  construction  train  loaded  with  gravel.  In  a  cut 
on  quite  a  sharp  hill  toward  the  mountain  the  up  grade  is 
four  per  cent;  consequently,  on  the  down  grade,  as  you 
see,  I  throw  off"  the  current  and  move  along  at  any  speed 
I  wish  by  natural  gravitation," 

There  is  no  noise  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  gas 
that  can  be  heard  on  the  rear  car,  and  the  rumbling  of  car 
wheels  is  all  of  the  noise  that  can  be  distinguished  outside 
of  the  car  containing  the  motor.    The  motor  runs  smooth- 


shown  on  this  page  is  made  from  a  photograph  recently 
taken  and  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  motor  car  and  passenger 
car  as  it  appears  at  the  end  of  the  line.  We  shall  watch 
with  interest  the  progress  made  in  this  new  line  of  indus- 
try and  from  time  to  time  shall  note  the  progress,  im- 
provements and  success  attending  the  new  feature  in  sub- 
urban railway  lines. 

The  buildings  for  the  new  meat  packing  establishment 
at  Rndeo  are  ready  for  the  machinery,  which  will  be  placed 
by  December.  The  big  reservoir,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
one  billion,  one  hundred  million  gallons  of  water,  is  also 
constructed  and  being  filled  with  mountain  water.  The 
packing  houses  and  town  of  Rodeo  will  be  supplied  from 
this  source. 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 

AI.I.  SIZES, 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Uade  In  I.eng;thi  Dealred  from  16  to  SO  f«et. 

The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE, 

In  the  manufaoture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thickness  of  metal  used,  la  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  AIX.  UNDERGROUND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
In  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixture  of  ASPHALTUIM,  PITCH  and 
PETKOLBUBf,  at  a  Temperatnre  of  300°  Farenheif,.  It  thus 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  Inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  Is  practically  Indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Oalvanlzed,  tor  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS.  DRY  HOUSES,  STABLES,  BTO. 

WJJONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FKANCISCO-SAN  JOSB-  LOS  ANGELES, 


"Keystone"  Corn  Husker 

Fodder 
Gutter. 


A 

PERFECT 
SUCCESS, 


AND 


Improved  for  1892 


Husks  the  corn 
and  cuts  the 
stalks  into  the 
best  fodder 
known. 

Send  for  our  FREE 
book,  "The  Great  Leak 
on  tlie  Farm." 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO. 

sterling,  III. 

KANSAS  CITT.     COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 
ST.  LOUIS,      COLUMBUS  O. 


TWO  IN  ONE. 


Thefonly  machine..tbatjwill*|grade  with  equal  facility  both  gresn  and  dried  fmlta.  It  Is  disinble  to  grade 
dranas  both  Before  they  are  drieoand  absolutely  necessary  attrr. 

It  talthe  beat  economy  toTiave  one  machine  which  you  can  nso  (or  both  green  and  dr  eil 'mil.  MkTlog  time 
money  and  valuable  space.    Ko  complicated  machinery  to  get  out  of  order  and  do  imperfect  work. 

No  machine  eonparea  with  this  in  speed.   Will  grade  apricots  for  drying,  also  walnuts  and  pscani. 

W.  C.  HAMILTON,  near  Narrow  Gaoge  R.  R.  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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^eedg,  Kapt3,  ttc. 
RIVERSIDE  NDRSERIES 

AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

LODI,  CAL., 
JAMES  A.  ANDERSON,  Proprietor, 

HAS  A  CIIOICB  STOCK  OF 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  Vines,  Etc., 

C0IIBI8TIN0  OF 

Choice  PEACHFS.  in  variety;  ALMONDS,  I.  X.  L  ,  Non- 
raiiel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  QMlden  Stat»,  Texas,  Prolific  and 
La  Prima;  FhENCH  PRU^ES,  TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 
SILVtR  PRHNKS,  R'  YAL  AND  BLENHEIM  APRI- 
CUTS,  Kelsey,  Sateuma,  Botan  and  Burbank  PLUMS. 

The  above  etoci<  in  both  jrcarliogs  and  June 

BLds. 

JAME8    A.  ANDERSON, 
Lodl.       -      -      Sao  ■'oaquln  Uounty.  Oal. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 

H..  W  .  BElT»Ti, 

(Successor  to  Lcthkr  Bdrbank.) 

PEARS.  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

JSTo  B-U-SS. 

^g"  N  w  pricr  I'st  free  <>d  api-li^atinn. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CUAWFORD. 

The  Best'.  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  HMITH,  TaosTlIIe, 
A.  T.  FOSTKR.  DIzon, 
Op,  I.  H.  THOM  AS  &  OON,  Vldalla. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABI  I-HBU  IN  18S8) 
 A  large  stock  ot  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Races. 

A'so,  a  frencral  asso'tmct  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Ncota*  ine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  (erowD  In  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigati  n,  wh'ch  uivts  a  fine  prop  rti"n 
of  r  'Ota  1  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
settle  bugs.   Address:  W  H.  PEPPEK, 

Petaiuma,  Cal. 

Ow'ng  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  -ell  my  place  and 
bui'ine'W  at  a  bargain  Pbce  c  nsi-tsof  26iJ  acres  rf  land, 
go<  d  buildings.  60  acres  in  orcb  >rd,  and  a  larg«  Nursery 
titock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  oarryi  g  o  .  the  buainess.  A  good  o  p"r- 
tunity  for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  fuitber  larticulars  adc  resa, 
as  above. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  P«ar,  Plum.  Oherrv,  Peacb,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Ornpe  VlDee 
and  Small  Frulta. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oranare,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Perslm- 
muD,  and  aM  kinds  of  Nut-Mearlng 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs.  Etc 

IMPOETED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  f  jr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue  MarysviUe.  Cal. 

0L1«E  TREES^  FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROeERLY  root  the  Olive.  No  artiScial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-H&YNE,  Jr., 

Montecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  s  le  in  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  pricee  de'lvered  on 
wba  f  In  San  Francisco  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
Inducements  Address 

W.  A.  T.  xTRATTOV.  Pntmlnmit.  0»1. 


ORANGEn 


PTiCtlcal  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Oare> 
Ing  the  results  of  long  ex  eri- 
eooe  in  Southern  California.  IM 
pages,  cloth  bound.    8ent  postpaid 


nil  TIIRF  at  reduced  price 'if  76  ct«.  per  copy. 
MMI.IUIII»  DKWBr  Pt;B.00.,ia«M»rlnt,8.r, 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VANGELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPENS  I»IMEDIATEL,T  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  Is  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rou  d,  of  m  dium  size,  VERT  HIOWLT  COLORED,  fleth  Arm  and  sweet. 

mis  PKACH  HAS  BKEN  MTC'CEijSFULLY  SHIPPED  KAsT  FOR  FITE  TBAR8  and 
la  no  nrw   nntrled  Tarlety. 

Tree  healthy,  st  ong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  misled  a  crop 

A  limited  number  ot  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  OAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  abov«  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


KRTJIT  TREE©! 


I.  X.  L.,  OOMUERGIAL 
A^D  NS  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLT  CBAWPORD.  FORTS'* 
MUIB  AND  ORANQE  CLIMQ 


Jf'.tl.XIN'OXX  FZl.'CTN'XSS  on  Myrobolan,  Pe»cta  and  Almond  Roots. 
^aA-H-TIjaESTT    PZ:.^Z1.S,  Apricots.  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

th-tjmbtjiliXj  c*3  bide: be;, 

GROWERS    OF    FKUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TRKES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND   FARM  SKEDS, 
4I9-4S1    SANt^OMR    8TRKET.    SAN    FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853, 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  OmameLtal  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnation*. 

PLANTS   IN  QBBAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ALMO]NrD  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  ot  charge  on  ai  plioktlon.    A  large  supply  ot  the  OOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FREINCH  PRUNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  iruit  trees  tor  sale.     No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 

Davisville  Nurseries,  ....  Davisville,  OaL 


OLIVE   NURSERY,   POMONA,  CALIFORNIA. 
O.  F.  LOOP  &  SON, 

VARIETIES  FOB  OIL— Rana,  Orosaata,  Roseallna,  Bellmonte,  Ollvastra,  Lecclno. 
Plengente,  Morlnello,  Uvaria,  CorreKlola,  Infrantola,  Kobra,  Atrovialacaa,  True 
Plchol'ne. 

VARIETIES  FOB  PIOKLlNa-Regalls,  Qrossala,  Hlspanla,  Santa  Catarina,  St. 
AgroBtlno,  Ascolana  (White  Olive  of  Ascoli). 

PRICE,  50  Cts.  Each,  $40  per  100,  $350  per  $1000;  Ascolana,  $1  each. 

Terms  of  sale.  Cash  on  delivery  at  the  railroad  station.  Time  tor  transplanting,  January  and  February.  Trees 
oflered  tor  sale  are  two  years  old,  propagated  from  imported  stocks. 


COLD  SPRINGS  NURSERY. 


I  have  a  Bne  lot  of  APPLE  TREES  tor  sals. 

I  will  guarantee  every  tree  true  to  label  and  tree  from 

Inseot  pests. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  M.  HARRIS, 

Grant  Springs,  Mariposa   Cotmty,  Cal, 


MYROBOLAN  SEED. 

FRE3U  SEKD  READY  IN  OClOBER. 

PEAR    AND    APPLE  SEEDS 

FOR  E\RI.T  FALL,  PL.4.NTING. 
Headquarters  lor  all  Sorts  of 

FRUIT  Sh;EDS  and  STOCKS 

FULL  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

MEEHAN  &  SONS.  Germantown,  Phila. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABI  ISHBD  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE.^— . 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOB  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  tree  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot,  H.  J.  CROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Courthouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   flaps,  Cal. 


TREES 

FOR    FLABTINQ  SEASON,  18929S, 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  in  large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Deciduous  Fruits. 

All  our  stock  Is  grown  without  irrigation  and  is  guar- 
anteed Drop  us  a  "  Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list.   

BALDWIN  &  STONE. 


San  R'lDOii  Valley  Nursery. 


Banville,  Cal. 


OLIVE_TREES. 

ALL  KIHDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  sret  book  on  Olive  Oulture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona.  Oal. 


APPI  FTREES 

for  Nurserymen,  dealers,  or  coninieri:iul  planters. 

In  cjtr  loads  or  bo.x  loi.s. 
See  our  prices  before  huylng.  They  are  very  low 

PnnTGRAFTS 

Apple  (;rnfl«  at  <8i:)..5u  per  tliousaud. 
Prune  (irani*  (on  Mnrlana  storks)  at  89  ner  at. 
Pear  iiraftn  at  ^,>.00  perm. 
All  lirsl  class  and  best  of  material  used,  f.  o.  b. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

.No.  1,  graded  3-16th.and  all  up  ut  J<.1. 10  pi  r  m; 
uiiil  Pear  Stocks,  same  trade,  at  !<i(7.. 50  perm  fob. 
Free  of  disease.  We  are  strictly  wholesalers,  and 
Krow  nothing  but  the  aLovt-  stock,  i  )ur  trade  has 
^;rown  tclmmense  i>roportIons  (second  to  none) 
through  the  merits  of  our  goods. 

Send  for  samples.  I'or  f  ull  particulars,  address 
H.C.GRAVES  &  SONS,  Lee'aSanunlt,  Mo. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  sa'ely  shipped  avery. 
where.  Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

REASONER  BROS 
Onficn,  Fl«. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Hare  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 
FBENrH  PRUNK8  on  Peach  and  Uyrnbolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Largo  and  CompleU  Stuck  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  la 
California.    Write  for  Prices.  B.  QIIL, 

28TII  Stsiet,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oaklaud,  Oil 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE, 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Large  OctaTO-599  Pages,  Fnry  IllDStratei 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 


PITBLlSBin  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Fdblishkbs  PAOirio  Rubal  Pkus, 
no  Market  Street,  Elevator  U  Front  atraat. 

•AW  FBAVCIBOO,  OAI« 


Nove  mUr,  ,  18&2. 


f  AciFie  i^uraid  press. 
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kre6d8r3'  liirectorv. 


[  IBM  or  leaf  Id  thU  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


H0R8E8  AND  CATTLE. 


3.  I.  PABSOfS,  Suta  Roea,  CtL  Shir*  StallioD, 
fare-bred,  r«gister«d,  com  ng  four  years  old;  war 
ranted  a  breeder,  (or  ula;  or  will  trade  tor  yearling 
•altla,  town  lots  or  land. 


F.  H.  BOBKB,  V2»  Market  St.,  &  F.;  Registered 
Holeteins;  winners  o(  more  Srgt  prizes,  sweepetakee 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  oa  the  Coaat 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Plga    All  strains. 


JBSS2YB— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PBTBBSBN, Sites,  ColosaC 
ot  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle. 


tBreedei 
Us  (or  aa' 


BUY  THE  GENUINE 

GLIDDEN  ^'^^ 


BARBED 


WIRE. 


JOHN  LiTNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  o(  tborou; 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  tor  sale. 

WILD  FJLOWBB  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  St  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  o(  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Crulkshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
■ere(ords;  a  Sne  lot  ot  young  bulls  In  each  herd  (or  sale. 


OHABLBS  B.  HUMBBBT,  Cloverdale,  CsL,  Im- 
porter aad  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holatein-Frlesiac 
Cattle.    Catalogues  on  application. 


M.  D.  HO)^  KIXS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  ot  Sborthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBBCIHBBON  HOBSBS.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
ny  ranch  near  Lakejwrt,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  R  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakevllle,  Sonoma  Go.,  CaL,  braadar 

e(  Etegletered  Holstaln  Cattle. 


P.  E.  MUBPHT,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  BAZB  ft  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Frandaco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  o( 
avary  variety  ot  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  KILBS,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holeteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DBBB  MOUNT  POULTBY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pekln  Ducks  acd  Ouinea  Piga. 


OAIJFOBNIA  POULTBT  FABM,  Stockton, 
OaL,  send  tor  illustrated  and  deficriptivacatalogue,  free 


JOHN  McFABLINQ,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  o(  Choice  Poultry.  Bend  (oi  drcnlar.  Thor 
ooghbred  Berkshire  Piga 


B,  Q.  HBAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  ot  Land 
and  Water  Fowla.    Send  tor  Kew  Catalogue. 


C.  BLiOM.  Si.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


SHEEP  AND  00AT8. 


B.  H.  CBANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 

J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  ot  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Marino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  (or  sale. 


SWINE, 


J.  p.  ASHLBY,  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
ot  Thoroughbred  Swina.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoiia, 
bsax  and  Poland-China.    Superior  t-tock.  low  prices. 


WIIaUAM  NILiBS.Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroaghbrad 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  IHgs.  Circulars  (rea. 


TYLBB  BBACH,    Saa  Jose,  CaL,    btaada*  oi 
Ifaoraughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogi. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Deilers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
EnflTllab    Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Buy 
and    Oerman  Coach 
Stallions. 
1S9  Eighteenth  ^t., 
I,cs  Angeles,  Oallfornlk 
Write  tor  Catalogne. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  M'F'G  CO.. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
BAM    VBAN0I80O.  OAU 

iBMrporatad  April,  1874. 


SAN  FRANCISCO: 

lO  Flue  )Btx>oet. 


SACBAMKNTO. 

205  cS9  £t07  J  Stx-eet. 


COLTSJROKEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County. 


■HAS- 


Every  Facility  for  Brealcing  Colts  Properly, 

Rates  Ycry  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDBD  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OII.BEBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


ANGQRA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 


A  number  ot  pure-bred  Angora  Qoats  In  lots  to  suit. 
Thi*  la  ihe  stock  cf  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Wayand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  (or  cash.  Address 

■BNJBST  WEYAND,  Ooloaa,  Cal. 


Parsons  &  Griffltti, 

BEYSERVILLE, 
Sonoma  Co.,  -  -  Cal. 

BRKEDIRS  or 

Shire  Horses. 


Our  stock  is  ot  the  very  bes', 
having  won  nearly  erery  prise 
rompeted  tor  at  the  State  and 
County  Fairs  the  last  three 
years. 


M  M  M  M 

Parties  desiring  to  purebaEe 

A  FIRST  CLASS 

YQUNG  STALLION 

Should  not  tall  to  see  our 
stock  and  get  our  prices  and 
tatms  betoia  buying  as  w«  are 
prepared  to  and  will  sell  at 
prices  that  defy  competition. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

6  premiums  State  Fair  1892. 
9  premiums  Los  Angeles  1892. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Loe  Angelea.  Oal 


Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  ot  the  Aaggia,  Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clitden,  Artis  and  other  families.    None  better. 

Of  the  Coomaasie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland- Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

3E»OTTXjTHTr-Nearly  all  Varieties. 

Third  Edition  POCI.TKT  &  STOCK  BOOK,  60  cents 
y  mail  postpaid.   Tliirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 


KBD    RALL,  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  BEB 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Oold- 
smith,  Marvin,  Oambie, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriohee 
their  tallk. 

89  3  Howard  St.,  San 
Vranclneo.  O&I. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

PGR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16, 1884;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

OREKN  CUT  BONK  WILL,  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EOGS, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leadini;  California  poultrymen.  Send  tor  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulabla  information  In  relation 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacinc  Ooast  ARente.  PETALUMA,  OAL. 


ITancy  Hanks 

Record  S:Ot. 

Trotted  the  fastest  mile  on  record  when  hitched  to  a  Sulky 
with  Ball  Bearing,  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels. 

WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  WITH  A 

NO.  205  NANCY  HANKS  SULKY 

Willi  Pnematlc  Tired  Ball  BearinglWlieels. 

For  SZSO.OO. 

This  price  includes  Ihe  Regular  Sulky  Wheels  as  well, 
and  either  style  may  b?  uf  ed    We  soliUt  ycur  order. 

Remc  mber,  we  give  you  the  Regular  Wheels  in  addition 
to  the  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels,  so  you  have  tno  sets  of 
wheels  with  each  Sulky. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

421-427  MARKET  ST.,  8.  F. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 

G-X30.  '\7C7'.  ten 


A  GUNS  SENT  ON 
g  TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE, 
[fLZlXrxi,  525  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Anthorlied  Capital  |l,000,a«* 

Capital  paid  up  and  Beaerre  Vand  8O0,0*O 
OlTldenda  paid  to  Stookh*lderi_ .  7il«,00* 

OFFICEBS. 

&.  D.  LOQAN  Prasldaal 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vloe-Preeldeat 

ALBEBT  HONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Managat 

»RANK  MoMULUJJ  Secretary 

Oeneral  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Sliver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
conntry  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1, 189S.  A.  HONTPELtrER,  Uanagar. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SILE. 

30  to  40  Thoroughbred  and  High- 
Grade  Shropshire  Rams  Ready  for 
Service. 

Thia  stock  Is  the  Best  in  the  State,  having  been 
selectid  from  the  famous  flock  ot  the  late  Andrew 
Smith,  ot  Redwot  d  City 

L  E.  McMAHAN  &  SONS, 

OFFICE,  SS  Fourth  Sreet,  8aa  Franclaco, 
RANCH,  Dixon,  Cat. 


PERCHER0N8 


FOR  SALE. 


Having  decided  to  plant  my  place  In  trait,  I  of  er  all 
my  pure  Percheron  stock  tor  sale,  keeping  only  enough 
tor  working  the  place.    Time  will  be  allowed  to  all  re> 
sponsible  purchasers  that  they  may  need,  at  7  par  cent, 
WM.  B.  COLLIER, 

Lakeport,  Cal. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  Z-year-oIds 

FOR  8ALK. 
ROBERT  ASHBURNEB, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Oounty,  Cat. 

Only  three-'ourths  mile  from  the  terminus  0 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


Dr.  A.  B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VKTERIW 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary- 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Oon- 
tributor  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  Tha  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientillc  Principles. 
Special  attention  K'lven  to  Chronic  Lamenaas  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODKRICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  tha  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephona 

Wo.  Mm. 


MONEY  *M«.?e^o°.^.%? 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incabator 
and  Braoder.which  will  hatch  any 
kindot  eggs  better  thauahen.  lounl. 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoronghbred  Ponltry 
and  Ponltry  A  ppliances.  Send 
8  ct».  In  stamps  for  82- page  catalogue, 
with  SO  full-sized  colored  outo  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incoba- 
tor  Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE- 


HiLSTED  INGDBATOR 

COMPANY, 
IBia  HyrUa  Haract,  «akiaB«  V»L 

Send  Htamn  for  Olroular. 


POULTRYMEN  .S-^rp^X^an"! 

CODsequeutly  tho  price  of  eggn  fn  a'Wanciug.  Every  one 
f  houid  now  foed  WuIliogton'B  Improved  Kgf;  Food  reKularly 
if  tbey  de&iro  to  have  ^ga  to  sell  when  they  reacn  high 
prices.  Get  It  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
B.  F.  WEIaLINQTON,  125  Washington  St.,  Ban  Fraadioo. 
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[.wmn  (lerchapt;. 

DALTOH  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AID  DlALma  !■  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Pruita, 
Grain.  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Polatoei. 

Advances  made  on  OonslirmneDtB. 
808  ft  310  Davis  St.,         San  FranolMO. 

(P.  O.  Box  IBDA.] 
MXioniltrnmente  Solicited. 


THOUSANDS  OF  THESE  PUMPS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE  ON  THIS  COAST. 

They  are  made  of  the  Very  Best  Material.   Corrosive  Washes  DO  NOT  injure 

the  valves,  plunger-packing  or  cylinder. 

Yonr  neighbor  will  tell  you  that  he  can  spray  MOEE  TREES  IN  A  DAY  with  the  Bean  Pump  than  with  any  other. 
DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  USE  THEIR  NOZZLES. 

SEND  FOB   CIBOULABS  TO 

The  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal 


ALAMEDA  SIEgL  WIND  MILL. 


TRUMAN, 


10,  13  and  11  ft. 

Cheaper  tban  koj 
First-Class  Mill  In 
the  market. 

Krery  On* 
Oaaranteed. 

No  bearlnirs,  no 
sprlnirs,  DO  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  Bimplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADD&ISa — 

Francisco  or  Fresno. 


SPECIAL   VERTICAL  ENGINES. 

TWO  TO  SIX  HORjEPOWEK. 

With  Tubular  Boilers,  made  of 
steel  plates  ol  6i),000  tensile 
strength. 

Dmble!   Efficent!  Sile: 

Lows't  Priced  on  the 
Market. 

Material  and  woricmansbip  war* 
ranted  equal  to  those  of 
any  m  ike. 
I  Tested  with  cold-water  pressure 
at  150  lbs.  and  tboy  are  warranted 
to  carry  that  much  steam  pressure. 

SEND  FOB  PRtOE  LIST. 
37  MARKKT  ST..  San  Franolaco. 


9  CORDS  EN  10  HOURS 


IT  out  MAH    , 

tl  f orfree  llluntrated  catalopTie,  showingr  te.ifimonlals 
rrom  thousands  who  have  sawed  f  roi.i  G  to  9  cord,  dallr. 
It  Mws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocke^knlre,  wciiths  only 
f  'o"-,«"f"y  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  mo]  a 
timber  with  It  than  two  men  with  acroKt-ciitsaw.  .fiT.OOo  in 
UK.  «  e  also  make  larger  .lied  maclilne  to  carry  7  foot 
SriluSE'i-n  the  agency.  FOIDINQ  SAWINO 

VAGHINC  CO.,  «1  to  !iS  So.  J;ffi!r.»n  SI..  Cblo.jo.  111. 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Acents, 

Wo.  6  MARKET  ST  .      -     San  Franoleeo. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

Wkitewasli  Tour  Barns  ail  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  BIther  SaooeMfoIIy. 

OaWa«rae  aad  testimonials  sent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAIMWBIQHT, 
Mo.  6  Soear  Street.  Sao  Franolaoo.  Oal 


California  Inventors' 


Should  consult 
DKWEY4  CO 

A  M  E  R  I  c  i  N 

AJJD  FoBKioN  Patent  SoLiciroKa,  for  obtaining  Patent? 
and  Oaveata.  Estaljlitihed  in  1860.  Their  long  experience  as 
lotumaiiats  and  large  practice  as  Patent  attorneys  enablet 
them  to  offer  Pacific  Coast  InTentors  far  better  serrioe  ttian 
ther  can  obtain  elsewhere.  Send  for  free  clrouian  of  iufor- 
coaUon..   No  220  Market  St.,  San  Franoiaco  OaL 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPINGS  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAH  FBASCISCO.  OAL. 
Warebonae  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINOS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Mon«y  advanced  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  loweet  poaalble  rates  of  interest. 
Pnll  Oargoee  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  OSDESS  FOK  OBAIH  BAQS,  Agrrlcultural  Implements,  Wagons.  Groo«rles 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  BVBBY,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BKLT,  Aeslatant  Manasrer. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINETJM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

MUECKE  ft  CO,.  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  319  Callfbmia  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


No.  10 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Choppef 

sa-TINNED.-es  * 

The  Best  is  the  World. 

For  Sale  by  the 

Hardware  Trade. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Enterprise  UTg  Co., 

Third  &  Dauphin  Sts., 

Philadelphia.  Pa.        'V'No.  10 


FOR  CHOPPING 
Sansagre  Meat,  Mince 
Meat,  Scrapple,  Suet, 
Bamburgr  Steak  for 
Dyspeptics,  Peppers, 
Hog's  -  Head  Cheese, 
Chicken  Salad,  Hash, 
Chicken  Croquettes, 
Codfish,  Scrap  Meat 
for  Poultry,  lobsters. 
Tripe,  Clams,  Corn  for 
Fritters,  Stale  Bread 
for  Bread  Crumbs, 
Cocoatiut,  Cabbage, 
Horse  Radish,  Vanilla 
Beans,  &c.  Also  for 
making  Beef  Tea  for 
Invalids,  Pulverizing 
Crackers,  Mashing 
Potatoes,  &c. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601.  608,  506.  607  Si  508  Kront  St., 
And  800  Washlofi^tOD  St,  SAN  rRANOIBOO. 

CrlEl  NTEl  AT. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TBT,£OGS.GAMB,OKAIM,FBUDi;Oa 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN    AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULfRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RKTUHNS. 

418,  416  A  417  WaahlnsruiD  St., 
(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  Callfomla  St.,  S.  F 
Hembm  of  the  San  Francisco  Prodaoe  Bzcfaang*. 


rPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advsncM 
made  on  GonalKnn.ent8  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


liaTABLUHKfi  ltM>4.| 

GEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street. 
Ban  FtAKCUCo,  Cai.. 
^-SHIPPING  ORDKRS  A  SPECIALTY.tl 


B-^AY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Brat  Bkos  Eatiblished  1866. 

OOMMIBSION  MERCHANrS. 

Memhers  S.  K  Produce  an'i  Hay  Kxohangcs. 

SPKOIAI.TI  KM:   

Ox-ea.±xx,  SSoaxxoi  nxxd  XZca,y 

Consiffnments  Economciiy  Handled. 
Bi)ihest  Mirliet  Price-i  and  Prompt  Retarns. 
Corretipondence  solicited. 
No.  220  CLA.Y  WT.,  San  Kranoisco,  Cal. 


EVELETH  &  NA^H, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce    Poultr}',  Oame,  E^K 
Hi  le«.  Pelts,  Tallo*,  etc.,  422  Frotjt  St.,  an<i  221,  22S, 
225  and  327  Washington  St.,  S:kn  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE 

Price  $60,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  th> 

Doited  States. 
These  Scales  ba<  e  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood- 

BEAB  IHIS  IN  MIND. 
From  26  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  tban  t,ny  other 
Scales  o(  like  quality     All  slz  s  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Truman,  Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 


MUCH  OF  THE  PAIN,  MISERY,  AND  MAN  Y  JF  THE  |r.4ILDKE» 
IN  LtfK  ^VtillJED  Mothers  and  D  .Uiht-ra  better  informed 
cnncf  rninj  their  own  pliysical  heiiie  and  how  best  to  DEVELOP, 
CHERISH  AND  PROTECT  IT.  Send  or  call.  Consultatio  i  J.ee. 
HR&  AUCS  WELLS,  rooms  16  sod  10,  900  Broadway,  Oakland,  Oal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AND 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Indlreatlon,  UtlloufineM.  IIc  a<laolie,  Conatl- 

fi«tlon,  l>Tspepf«tB,  1  hronlc  l.lvcr  Troubles, 
IzclncMH,  Kud  Complexion,  l*yBenterr* 
OITcnitlve  ItrcMth,  anil  uM  dliMtrderA  of  t&e 
Stomach,  I. Ivtr  and  IIowi'Ik. 

Hi(tans  Tabulfs  contnln  nolliim?  injnrlous  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.  Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  dru^^ta.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.  ' 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NKW  YOIlK  CnT. 


N.  CLARK  &  HUNS. 

17  Spaar  street,      -      Baa  Francisco. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culrerts,  tot  roads. 

and  for  dralnln((  lands. 


lAMES  H.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Pnblla 

HAVEN  d  HAVEN, 

4TrORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

Mo.  SSO  OalUornla  Street, 
tslsphoaa  Uo.  ITM.  tAH  nAIOUOO.  OAIh 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  9,  1892 
The  past  week  was  broken  to  such  an  extent  by 
national  and  Stale  elections  as  to  virtually  cause 
general  trade  in  merchandise  and  farm  products  to 
be  at  a  standstill.  Now  that  it  has  passed  and  the 
results  virtually  known,  it  will  be  only  a  question  of 
a  few  days  before  trade  will  resume  its  normal  con 
dition.  The  only  thing  which  is  liable  to  be  a  dis- 
turbing factor  is  the  tarifl',  but  as  this  will  not  prob 
ably  receive  attention  for  f  jlly  one  year,  trade  will 
have,  by  that  time,  adjusted  itself  to  the  probable 
changes. 

Wheat  the  past  week  held  to  fairly  firm  prices  in 
all  markets,  at  home  and  abroad.  The  opinion  is 
gaining  ground  that  the  extraordinary  movement  of 
wheat  to  market  has  led  to  a  large  short-selling  8t 
home  and  abroad,  and  with  strong  holding  by  farm 
era,  which  usually  obtains  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  at  the  East  and  in  Europe,  ought  to  bring  about 
much  higher  prices  before  winter  passes. 

The  local  wheat  market  has  ruled  quiet  but  steady 
with  a  strong  undertone.  The  holdings  are  drifting 
more  and  more  into  strong  hands,  aud  with  weak 
holders  once  eliminated,  much  better  prices  can  be 
looked  for  with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence.  This 
opinion  is  based  on  the  large  tonnage  (engaged  and 
disengaged)  in  port;  the  strong  statistical  position  of 
the  cereal  in  the  demand  and  supply  markets  of  the 
world  and  a  steady  falling  off  in  farmers'  deliveries 
Barley  has  held  to  firm  prices,  with  slight  fluctiia 
tions  reported.  Receipts  the  past  week  were  quite 
free,  but  this  was  offset  by  a  good  demand  from  both 
consumers  aud  the  short  interest  on  Call.  The  re 
ceipts  of  oats  were  quite  free,  but  the  bulk  came  to 
strong  parties,  which  caused  the  improved  prices  to 
be  fully  maintained.  It  is  reported  that  about  all 
the  surplus  in  Washington  is  under  the  control  of  one 
firm.  If  this  proves  to  be  correct,  we  can  look  with 
a  certain  degree  of  confidence  for  a  strong  market 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  Corn  has  held  barely 
steady.  The  demand  is  rather  offish,  and  had  re- 
ceipts shown  any  material  increase,  lower  prices 
would  have  followed.  While  rye  and  buckwheat 
have  been  more  or  less  inactive,  a  firm  tone  ap- 
peared to  have  obtained  throughout  the  week. 

Bran  has  come  in  quite  freely,  and  with  an  offish 
demand  prices  were  rather  in  buyer's  favor.  Mid- 
dlings have  ruled  barely  steady.  Free  receipts  of 
screenings  from  up  north  have  been  against  the  mar- 
ket. Roll  barley  has  met  with  a  continued  free  con- 
sumptive demand  in  the  country.  Both  feedmeal 
and  cracked  corn  have  been  only  moderately  dealt 
in.  Hay  has  moved  off  fairly  well,  particularly  the 
more  choice  grades.  Owing  to  asteady  improvement 
in  pasture  in  the  more  favored  sections  of  the  State, 
range  stock  and  dairy  cows  are  not  fed  so  much 
hay,  which  has  lessened  the  call  for  stock  hay. 

Butter  has  continued  on  the  down  grade,  and  as 
selleis  press  the  market  buyers  show  a  corresponding 
offishness.  Receipts  have  been  quite  free,  and  with 
a  restricted  demand,  lower  prices  and  a  weak  market 
have  resulted.  It  now  looks  as  If  those  who  per- 
sisted in  closing  their  eyes  to  the  the  statistical  po^  1. 
tion  and  surroundings  in  the  State  will  be  heavy 
losers.  The  Rural  Press,  editorially  and  also  in 
this  department,  gave  from  time  to  time  facts  on 
which  to  form  a  correct  basis  for  operation,  and  those 
who  have  followed  the  course  outlined  have  no 
cause  for  regret.  Cheese  has  held  fairly  firm.  The 
supply  is  not  large,  while  the  demand  has  been 
steady.  Eggs  have  sold  higher.  The  higher  prices 
are  increasing  shifments  from  points  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  to  this  State.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  rece.pts,  prices  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  all. 
It  is  said  that  several  parties  in  the  interior  are 
buying  eastern  eggs  and,  shipping  them  to  their 
place  of  business,  repack  them  and  return  them  to 
this  ciiy  as  California  eggs.  In  this  way  they  make 
a  handsome  profit. 

Garden  truck  has  not  shown  any  material  change. 
Onions  have  held  to  fairly  steady  prices.  The  re- 
ceipts of  potatoes  have  continued  heavy,  but  the 
market  has  held  strong  for  the  more  choice  good- 
keepers.  Defective,  diseased  and  otherwise  poor 
potatoes  have  met  with  an  indifferent  demand,  with 
sales  largely  in  buyer's  favor. 

The  green-fruit  market  has  shown  no  material 
change  the  post  week.  The  election  largely  inter- 
fered with  trade,  and  only  the  more  choice  and 
good-keeping  grapes,  apples  and  pears  met  with 
much  of  an  Inquiry.  The  market  is  being  cleaned 
up  of  trashy  apples,  and  as  supplies  lessen  the  mar- 
ket strengthens.  Good-keeping  grapes  were  in  more 
favor. 

The  dried-fruit  market  has  held  to  fairly  steady 
prices  for  the  more  choice  of  each  kind,  but  all  be- 
low choice  ruled  in  buyers' favor.  Prunes,  apricots 
and  plums  have  held  to  firm  prices,  but  peaches  have 
been  largely  in  buyers'  favor.  The  eastern  mar- 
ket is  shaping  into  a  better  position  for  holders.  All 
present  information  points  to  much  better  prices  in 
the  spring  months  than  have  obtained  for  several 
yearB.  Foreign  alvices  indicate  better  prices,  which 
ought  to  favorably  affect  ours  in  the  near  future. 

haislns  are  steady,  with  a  continued  free  outward 
movement.  All  present  advices  Indicate  that  the 
markets  at  the  Fast  will  hold  up,  if  not  advance,  in 
the  spring  months  of  1893.  There  is  a  continued 
strong  bear  pressure,  owing  to  (.ackers  acting  to- 
gether, but  this  must  eventually  give  way  before 
lessened  mi>plies,  strong  holding  and  a  free  consumn- 
tion.  Foreign  raisins  at  the  E-ist  are  in  light  supply 
and  high«r,  as  are  old-crop  California  raisins. 


are  moving  only  for  trade  wants.  Spot  prices  for 
single  sizes  are  lower,  becau'^e  the  first  selections  of 
late  arrivals  have  l  een  ab  orbed  Forties  are  quoted 
at  13c;  fifties  at  li^^i';  sixties  at  12c;  teventies,  llj^c 
eighties,  llo;  nineties.  10!^c. 

There  is  a  good  i^ema  d  lor  coast  soft-shell  almonds. 
Quotations  are  ]5@l6J^c  per  pound. 

Choice  Beans  are  Firm.   Honey  Is 
Scarce. 

New  York,  Nov.  6.— Honey  is  scarce  and  wanted 
Lima  beans— Offers  to  shade  rates  for  delivery  of 
new  by  Pacific  Mail  have  not  really  broken  lur  mar- 
ket.   Uiidergrades  sag  a  little,  but  all  good  are  firmly 
held  at  82@2.05  per  spot  bushel. 

Better  Tone  in  Hops. 

New  York.  Nov.  6  —Receipts  are  liberal,  but 
closely  taken  up  for  export  aud  a  rather  better  brew- 
ers' demand.  Last  week's  prices  close  full  and  firm 
with  selected  Pacifies  ouchiug  '.^43^0.  A  sale  of  Cali 
foruia  olds  was  made  at  8c.  Wiih  steadier  London 
advices  the  market  looks  brighter.  Exports  for  the 
two  weeks  are  40,542  bales. 

Raisins  Selling  Wide  Range. 

New  York,  Nov.  6 —With  a  larger  .offering  of 
boxes,  prices  have  a  wider  range  Layers  aie  quoted 
*t$1.70(co2;  loose,  81  70@1  85  Bags  are  offered  at  6c 
for  thrte-crown  and  iy^<§5Q.  for  common  to  good  two 
crown.  A  line  of  fancy  bags  from  El  Cajon  brought 
7@8c.  Steamer  receipts  for  tha  week  for  New  hug- 
land  are  6031  boxes  and  3996  bags;  for  New  York 
11,197  boxes  and  2868  bags. 

Wool  Shows  Signs  of  Advancing. 

New  York,  Nov.  6—1  he  disposal  of  a  big  volume 
of  domestic  wool  is  the  feature  of  the  weA.  Manu 
facturers  are  disposed  to  collect  reserves  while  piioes 
are  where  they  are,  and  lines  have  been  taken  to  an 
extent  that  foresialls  the  outside  speculative  feeling 
which  more  or  lets  attends  the  muation  of  dimiu 
ished  stocks  and  certainly  safe  figures.  In  Mew 
England  there  is  a  growing  speculative  sentiment 
among  sellers  who  have  faith  in  an  eventful  upward 
turn  to  prices,  but  their  policy  is  to  let  any  present 
weighty  surplus  go  into  a  course  of  assured  consump 
tion,  and  are  cousequcutly  indifferent  to  the  ap 
preaches  of  outside  capital.  California  and  kmdred 
unwashed  wools  have  sold  promptly  up  to  the  ex- 
treme of  late  current  ra  es.  This  is  subttantially  an 
imi  rovement,  as  during  the  active  business  of  the 
season  many  top  qualities  have  been  carried  off",  to 
the  promotion  of  next  good  grades.  Sales  at  New 
York:  68,000  pounds  of  spring  California,  230,000 
Dounds  of  fall  Texas,  18,000  pounds  of  scoured  Cali 
fjruia,  and  512.000  pounds  of  other  domestic,  and 
272.000  pounds  of  foreign  on  private  terms  Sales  at 
Boston:  3,902,000  pounds  of  domestic;  also  616.100 
fureign,  of  which  466,000  were  Australian.  Philadel- 
phia reports  a  favorably  active  market. 


Grain  Futures. 


o.  o. 

Thursday. .  .33b 

friday  3  Is 

Saturday..  33b 

MoDiiay  3289d 

Tuesday. 


31 


P.  S. 

32s9. 
33a 
33s 
33s 


April 

6801 3d 
6302*  , 
BsOvid 
6a02JJ 


for  P.  S. 
Rather  more  inquiry. 
Steady 

Firm  but  not  active. 
Quiet. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Dried  Fruit  Steady. 

New  York,  Nov.  6 —Apricots  arc  steady  at  IIK® 
17c.  Dried  wine  grapes  are  not  wanted.  Unpeeled 
peaches  In  bags  still  range  at  12>^®16c  spot.  Prunes 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  cloBing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week; 

Nov.      Dec.     Jan.      Feb.  Mar 
Thursday....  SsOgjd   fslOJd   6,llid  68U0  d    Bslil  d 

Friday   tslu  d  SslUd   Ps' lid  BsOl  d  6sr2  d 

Saturday  ...  SeOajd  5sli  Jd  Sallid  BsOUid  680  3d 
Monday.  ....  5s0a  d  SslOSd  SslJSd   6sL0Jd  6B0Ud 

Tuesday  

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoea  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  be  past  week: 
Market 

N.  D. 

32s9d 
333 
33s 
32s9d 
S.BJd 

To-day  B  cableRTam  Is  as  follow^: 
Liverpool,  Nov,  9.  -  Wheat— Firmly  held  and  more  die- 
poaitiou  to  buy.  Califomi i  ^pot  lots,  6s  9d;  off  coaat,,  33  ; 
Just  shipped,  33s  3d;  neatly  due,  33s;  cargoes  off  toa  t, 
steady;  on  passage,  firm  but  not  active;  Mark  Lane  wheat, 
quiet;  French  country  markets,  quiet. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT, 
tteller 
'92. 

Thursday,  hlgh'st  

lowest  

Friday,  highest   132 

lowtst   132 

Saturday,  highest  

lowest  

Monday,  highest  

lowest  

Tuesday,  highest  

lowest  

BARLEY. 

Seller 

'92.    Dec.      Jan.  May 

Thursday,  highest   89i      *92       90*  95 

lowest   89        92       904  93 

Friday,  highest   *9  i  *92   

lowest   91!  92   

Saturday,  highest   *92i      91J       9  j 

lowest   92       914  95J 

Monday,  highest   ^92.^   

lowest   92i   

Tuesday,  h'ghest  

"  lowest  

*Buyer  option. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day 
ThuTsda 
Friday.. 


Buyer  Buyer 
Dec.  Jan. 
134 

1331  .... 
134i 
133i 


133i 


133i 
133| 


Miy 
13  I 

1368 
13Ki 
136S 
1364 
137 
1361 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

March. 

May. 

124^ 

1261 

129i 

mi 

133i 

127 

129J 

135 

1381 

i24j 

126 

129 

131 

13S 

125 

127 

129i 

135 

140 

773c 


May 
129§ 
12» 
130 
130 


Tuesday   

The  followitig  is  to-day's  telegram: 
New  York,  Nov.  9.— Wheat— 76Jc  for  December, 
tor  January,  79c  for  Februaiy  a.  d  81c  for  May. 

Chicago. 
Day.  Nov.  Dec. 

Thursday   1U5  120 

Friday   117  1195 

Saturday   117  12J 

Monday   120  120i 

Tuesday   ....  .... 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram: 

OnKAOo,  Nov.  D.— Wheat -73ii)  for  December  and  79c 
for  Mny. 

General  Remarks  and  Statistios. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  Bources  at  this  port  for  7 
daya  ending  Nov.  8,  '92,  were  as  follows  : 


Flour,  qr.  ska  If.S  889 

Wheat,  ctla  227,2ti8 


Barley,    "   79,3' 6 

Rye,       "    732 

Oata,      "    15,538 

Com,    4,65' 

•Butter,  "    192 

do  bxs    696 

do  bblB    97 

do  k  ga    274 

do  tubs   

do  J  bxa    12'  Honey, 

tCheeee,  ctla   618  Peanuts, ska 

do    bxa   91  Waluuta 

Eggs,   doz   10,952  Almonds  " 

do      "  Eastern          72,310  Mustaid  ' 

Beans,  ska   26,91:  iFlai       "  .... 

Potatoes,  ska  30,2il| Popcorn  **  .... 

Onions,      "    2,840>  Broom  corn,  bblB 

*UTerl'd,  312  otU.   t  Overland,  269  ctls. 


Bran,       aks    15,682 

Buckwheat  "   .148 

Middlings   "   2,478 

Chicory,  bbls   55 

U..p.,       "    687 

Wool,      "    687 

Hay,     ton    1,878 

Straw,     "    174 

Wine,  gals   237,230 

Brandy,  "    9,8(1" 

Raisins,  bxa    15,110 


U 
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1.253 
890 

'm 
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Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Nov.  1- 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctla  3,945,877  5,627.3'7 

Flour,  bbls   429,267  423,238 

Barley,  ctls   9j6,110  682,501 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Nov.  8,  the  following  aum 
mary  tounage  movement  is  compiled; 


^On  the  way^ 

r-In 

port—, 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

408,667 

•167,817 

124,289 

.,,  11,784 

24,157 

8,651 

11,1»3 

8,990 

"1 

4  ,812 

38,8  6 

23,760 

19,238 

28,569 

145,718 

5(9,?59 

205.218 

17O,0O; 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  51,781;  1891,  108,788. 

Cereals. 

The  exports  of  wheat  from  Russia  from  January  Ist 
to  October  1st  have  been  16,395,000  bushels,  against 
72,7.v6,ii00  bushels  last  year.  Rje,  603,000  bushels 
..gainst  37  078,u0J  bushels.  Bailey,  17,3u6  000  bushels, 
against  22.444  00)  bushels.  Oats,  12,262,(JU0  busbels. 
againtt  37,753,0'i0  bushels,  and  on  corn,  7,u00,000  bUbh- 
eis,  against  11,613.000  bushels. 

In  connection  with  the  estimates  of  the  English 
wheat  crop  the  yearly  statement  of  Sir  Jobn  E 
Lawes,  in  regard  to  the  experiments  on  his  farm  at 
Rothamsted,  is  mteresting.  These  ex  enmenis  have 
now  extended  over  a  period  of  49  years,  with  crops 
grown  yearly  on  the  same  plot  under  the  same  con- 
oiti  ns  from  year  to  year.  Thes-  experiments  show 
conclusively  tne  value  of  fertilizers  He  believes 
that  the  entire  retult  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  les^i- 
favorable  than  on  ttis  groui  d,  but  makes  his  e.'-timate 
on  his  own  averages  as  follows;  Crop,  59  387  816 
bushels;  amount  available  less  seed,  54,774,996  tiush- 
els.  The  average  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  put  at  383-,  millions,  and  the  consumption  is  six 
bushels  pet  capita,  or  230,OJ0,UO0  bushels.  Alter  de- 
ducting the  home  i-up,  ly.  the  requliementsof  foreign 
wht  at  will  be  175,000,000  bushels.  If  a  lower  estimate 
of  2.2  bushels  per  acre  is  accepted  for  Ihe  United 
Kingdom,  the  rtquirements  will  be  184,000,000  bush- 
els. Alter  making  allowances  for  the  large  stocas  ot 
wheal  on  hand  at  the  fir.-t  of  this  cereal  year,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  requirements  lor  the  eukuiug  yeai 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  160,000,000  bushels. 

The  editor  ot  the  Xurtli  western  Miller  sajs  that  from 
his  personal  observation  it  is  sure  that  the  wheal 
crop  of  the  rich-producing  distrlc.s  along  the  Voiga 
in  Russia  was  in  a  very  bad  condition  this  summer  as 
late  as  July,  and  that  there  can  be  no  other  result 
than  a  repetition  of  the  great  scarcity  which  was 
seen  a  year  ago.  Although  there  is  no  indication  yet 
of  a  repetitiwu  of  the  prouibition  of  exports,  there  is 
no  denying  the  fact  that  another  famine  will  follow 
in  the  wake  of  the  last.  This  statement  was  based  on 
no  casual  reports,  but  on  a  number  of  private  letter-, 
from  parties  who  last  year  were  engaged  in  relieving 
distress.  He  quotes  such  statements  as:  "This  ih 
another  bad  year  for  Russia.  People  are  suffering 
even  more  than  last  year.  Then,  at  least,  they  had 
a  little  oats;  now  there  is  notbing  to  feed  the  cattle 
on."  Agaiu:  "Fuel  and  fodder  are  boih  scarcer  than 
last  year."  Again:  "The  condition  of  many  villages 
n  our  neighboihood  this  year  promises  to  be,  if  pos- 
sible, even  worse  than  last."  Anotner  correspondent 
says:  "Even  the  oais  have  been  burnt  up  this  year, 
and,  in  a  word,  there  is  a  state  of  most  complete  des- 
titution." In  the  northern  part  ot  Samara  the  crops 
have  again  failed,  owing  to  the  repetition  of  drough  . 
The  JftVter  thinks  that  there  is  a  likelihood  of  being 
a  repeti  ion  of  the  prohibition  of  exports,  providing 
ther.  are  l^rge  exports  this  year,  but  at  present,  ow- 
ing to  the  severe  loss  of  last  year,  merchants  are  in- 
different and  the  peasants  have  nothing  to  sell, 
which  accounts  for  the  poor  business. 

'1 0-day  was  largely  coiiMimed  in  discussing  politics 
and  therefore  business  suffered. 

on  Cali,  wheat  futures  were  higher,  but  spot  par- 
cels were  reported  to  us  strong  at  unchangea  quota- 
tions. While  no  higher  quotations  were  reported  to 
us,  yet  it  was  said  ihat  an  advance  was  oflered  for  a 
straight  parcel  of  shipping. 

Barley  was  in  good  demand,  and  for  a  straight 
parcel  of  feed  a  slight  advance  was  obtainable,  pro- 
vided it  wa^  favorably  situated. 

Oats  weie  offered  sparingly,  which  was  oSset  by  an 
offish  demand. 

Corn,  rye  and  buckwheat  were  essentially  un- 
changed. 

Feedstuff. 

The  market  was  heavy  for  bran,  but  firm  for  both 
ground  and  roil  barley.  Other  ground  feed  was 
steady. 

Hay  was  weak  and  easy  at  current  quotations. 
Compressed  hay  sells  at  $10@10.50  for  giltedged. 
Wheat-hay,  wire  baling,  sold  to-day  at  *10. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Dealers  report  giltedged  butter  slightly  steadier  to- 
day. 1  he  demand  was  reported  fair.  The  lower 
quota' ions  appear  to  be  attracting  outside  orders. 
Chee»e  wai  steady. 

Eggs  moved  off  freely  to-day.  Choice,  fresh-laid 
Caiiforniau  sold  at  47>^  cents,  and  selscted  at  50  cts. 
Eastern  fresh-laid  in  25  and  50  box  parcels  sold  at 
26@26%  CIS.,  and  coid-storage  at  21@2-'  cts. 

The  receipts  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  at  San,  Francisco 
in  October  were  as  follows; 

Butter.      Cheese,  Eggs, 
Source.  Lbs.  Lb?.  Dozen. 

California   1,2  9,100      412,000  6j,3ll 

Oregon   78,160       34,300  780 

Eastern   370,200      213,500  341,340 

Totals   1,657,400  695,800  403,461 

January    602,200  476,9  0  420,315 

Feliruary   622,550  313,500  200,245 

March   1,188,7.0  574,200  358,756 

April    1,793  050  882,900  59li,u68 

May   1.713,100  715,900  636,170 

June   1,811,200  631,100  6iM,735 

July   I,l,i7,700  789,'00  374,211 

August   1.376,300  694,800  447,325 

September   1,.%0,30U  786,900  408,461 

Ten  months  13,562,500    6,448,1U0  4,449,116 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  1891  the  receipts 

were  11,903,000  ftis  butter  and  6,861,300  ftis  cheese, 

4,314,042  dozen  eggs. 

Vegetables. 
Garden  truck  was  essentially  unchanged.  The 

supply  and  demand  appeared  to  have  been  about 

equal. 

Onions  were  strong.  There  was  no  dilticulty  in 
placing  choice  good  keepers. 

River  red  potatoes  were  dull  and  hard  to  sell  to- 
day. Sales  were  made  at  40^50  cts.  per  sack  on  the 
wharf.  Salinas  Burbanks,  if  choice,  sold  readily. 
All  other  kinds  were  slow. 

Sweet  potatoes  were  dull  and  heavy  to-day.  Sales 
f  river  were  made  on  the  wharf  at  60@75  cts.,  latter 
for  the  best. 

Fruit. 

Grapes  were  in  fair  offering  at  unchanged  quota- 
tions. Apples  were  slow  at  kteady  price  s.  Peaches 
are  out  of  the  market.  Quinces  aud  i  ears  sold  lower. 
Win.  -grap  s  were  firmer  for  choice,  good  keepers. 

The  dried-fruit  market  was  dull  and  weak  for  all 
kinds  below  good,  but  choice  to  gilt-eilged  were  firm. 
Apple.1  are  moving  with  some  d.  gr,  e  of  nrmnesR 

At  a  meeting  of  the  California  St*  te  Kaisin-Growers' 
As-ociation,  the  following  minimum  prices  w«re 
agreed  upon:  Clusters,  '20  lbs.,  per  'jox,  S2;  choice  3- 
ciown  London  layers  per  box,*1.65;  standard  S-crown 
London  layers  per  box,  tl  45;  3-crown  London  layers 
per  box,  SI. 30;  3-crown  choice  loose,  uufaced,  per 


box,  51  30;  3-crown  fancy  loose,  faced,  per  box,  $1  35- 
4-crown  loose,  sacked,  per  lb  ,  5c;  3-crown  loose,' 
sacked,  per  lb..  4!4c;  2-crown  loose,  sacked,  per  lb., 
3>^c;  standard  4-crown  loose,  boxed,  per  box  81. i5; 
seedless  Mutcais,  per  lb.,  4c;  seedless  Muscats,  fancy,' 
i>''rlb.,5c;  seedless  Mu.vcats,  fancy,  boxes,  per  box, 
*l  25;  third-grade  seedle  s  Muscats,  sacks,  per  lb.,  3c. 
It  is  understood  that  this  is  to  take  immediate  effect, 
and  that  we,  under  no  ron(.ideration,  deviate  from 
the  above  prices.  All  prices  to  be  f.  o.  b.  from  point 
of  departure. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  for  b  illocks  and  calves  appears  to  be 
firmer  for  the  more  choice.  Mutton  sheep  and  hogs 
have  held  to  fairly  firm  urices.  The  consumption  of 
fresh  meat  is  said  to  be  enlarging. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  poultry  market  has  been  more  or  less  demoral- 
ized throughout  the  week,  with  at  times  much  diffi- 
culty met  in  selling.  At  the  close  the  tone  appears 
to  be  stead  J  ing,  aid  unless  more  eastern  comes  in, 
the  market  ought  to  do  better.   Turkeys  sold  higher. 

Beans  were  essentially  unchanged  the  past  week. 
It  is  i-aid  that  considerable  quantities  were  damaged 
by  rain. 

Hops  have  held  to  fnirly  firm  prices,  notwithstand- 
ing buyer«  trying  to  get  prices  lower. 

Wool  has  moved  off  fairly  free,  considering  it  was 
election  week.  For  a  cho  ce,  desirable  clip  a  slight 
advance  was  reported  to  have  been  made. 

Mustard  seed  is  under  ^trong  control.  The  market 
is  firm.  Alfalfa  has  a  wide  range,  but  choice  sells  at 
our  quotations. 

General  Produce. 

Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotation^  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  tt  an  the  lower 
November  9,  1892. 
Do  country  m'ls.3  9)  @  — 
Superfine...      2  60  (a)  3  00 

nuts-Jobbing. 
Walnut.-.,(Jal.  lb.      S  (a  — 

Do  choice   10  @  - 

Do  pap  r-shell..  11  — 
Almonds, ,  ft  Bh'l    12  @  — 

Paper  shell   13i(g  — 

Hardshell   6  (05  — 

Brazil   8(g  — 

P'Cans,  small..      8  @  10 

Do  large   14  (0  16 

Peanuts   3Ha  u 

Filberts   10  (S  — 

Hickory   7  (ct  % 

Chestnuts       . .     18  20 

ONIONS. 
Silverskin      .  .     50  @  75 

POTATOES. 
River  Reds.  ..  30  (a  45 
Karly  Rose,  ctl.  40  (ai  60 
Peerless  .  ...  60  70 
Garnet  Chiliea..  60  (a  70 
Burbaok  S  ed's  40  (g  60 
Do  do  Salinas..     90  (ce  1  25 

Sweet   60  (tt  1  00 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  00  @  6  00 

Rooite  8,  old...  6  0  (<J  5  60 
Do  young.  . .  4  50  ®  5  60 
Bnilers,  small.  2  50  (a.  3  50 

D  "  large   3  60  g  4  00 

Fryers   4  00  @  4  60 

Ducks   4  00  (a  4  60 

Do  large   4  60  @  6  00 

Do  ex  ralarge. .  —  (g  6  00 
Gees-,  I.  air  . .  1  60  @  1  76 
Turkeys,  gobl'r.  16  W  J8 
Turkeys,  nens..  15  @  17 
All  kinds  of  poultiy,  if  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  than 
quoted;  if  largj  and  in  g.od 
condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 
than  quoted. 


t]Uotations. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2  30  <o  2  40 

Butter   2  75      3  tO 

Pea    2  65  @  2  75 

Red   2  40  (a  2  50 

I'iuk  2  10  (S  2  16 

.Small  White...  2  60  (M  2  6-; 
Large  White...  2  45  @  2  50 

Lima   3  00  @  3  15 

Fid  Pea8,hlk  eye  I  60  w  — 

Do  gn  eu   2  20  ig  - 

Do  Niles   1  40  (c?  — 

Split   4  50  @  5  60 

BUTTER. 
Cat,    poor  to 

lair,  tb   12i'a  — 

Do  g'd  to  choice    20  @  — 
Do  Giltedg-d...     —  (8  30 
Do  Creamery ...     26  (.^ 
Do  do  Giltedge.  — 
East  ru,  lad  e..  12i@ 
C'al.  Pickled  ...     20  (e« 

Oil.  Keg   20  @ 

East'rn  Cr.  am'y     25  (JS 

CHEESE. 
Cal.  choice 

cream   9J@  — 

Do  fair  to  good.  8  (a  — 
Do  Giltedged..     -  O  12 

D  .  Skim    5  @  6i 

Young  America     —  (g  12 
EGGS, 

Ca'.  "as is,"  doz    27i@  — 

Do  shaky   20  O)  — 

candled   3U@  — 

Do  choi  0   45  (<d  — 

Do  fresh  livid...  —  (3  47 J 
Dodo  s'lcdwhte  — @  50 
Kastern  "as  is"     21  {0  — 

Docaudled   i'6  (»  — 

Deselected   27  @  - 

Outs  de  prices  for  aeLcted 
large  eiigs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  sizes— small  eggs 
are  hard  to  sell. 

FEtD. 

Bran,  ton  14  00@  15  00 

dmeal  26  0  @  27  00 

Gr'd  Barley....  19  00 <t  20  60 

Middlings  21  00@  23  06 
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uil  t.ake  Meal 
ManhatanHorse 

Food  (Red  Ball 

Bran  I)  in  100- 

Ib.  Cabinets... 

HAY. 

Compressed  ... — 
Wheat,  per  ton .  8  50(a  — 

Do  choice      ..  (3  14  00 

Wheat  and  oats  8  00®  12  50 

Wild  Oata   7  00@  10  00 

(Cultivated  do  .  6  COw   9  00 

Barley   6  5P(rt>   9  5ii 

A'falfa.  ,   8  00(U)  9  50 

Clover   8  00(ai  10  00 

Straw,  bale   30^  60 

GRAIN,  ETC. 

Barley,  feed,  ctl  m&  

Do  good    86JO  

Do  choice   9J  (W  

Doirewing    

Do  do  choice. ..  96J(a  

Do  do  Giltedge  1  00  @  

Do  Chevalier...  1  OU  @  

Do  do  Gi  tedge.l  15  (g  

Buckwheat  2  23  (a)  

Porn,  white. ...1  16  (u)  1  20 
Yellow,  large...!  05  (S   1  074 

Do  small  1  I2j(ffl   1  16 

Oats  milling..  1  3"4(a  

Feed,  choice  1  3'<  (d  

Do  good  1  30  (M  

Do  tair   1  25  (tf  

Do  common  1  174(3?  

Surprise  1  45   , 

Black  Oal  1  10  (CO   1  26 

Do  Oregon   —  (a  

Gray  1  31  @  — 

Rye  1  m.(0  ' 

"Wheat,  milling 

Gi  t  dged  1  35  (8  

Do  choice  1  333(CC  —  — 

Do  fair  I  o  good  1  32m  

Shippi.ig.chuice  1  33fe  

Do  good  1  31}@  

Do  fair  1  2Bm  

Common  1  26J(cp  

Sunora  1  26  (gi   1  30 

HOPS. 

189?,  fair   18  (B  - 

G  )od   20  (a  — 

Choice   21  (a  — 

FLOUR. 
Extra,city  mills  3  90  (»  — 


(811  60 


Manhattan  Egg 
Fond  (Red  Ball 
Brauii)  in  100- 
Ib.  Cabinets. . . 

GAME 

Quail,  per  doz..     75  @  1  25 

Ducks    —  (a  — 

Do  Mal'd  ^  doz  4  00  (ce  5  50 

Do  Sprig   2  26  (io  3  00 

Do  Teal   1  60  IW  — 

Do  Widgeon        1  60  (W  2  00 

Do  small   1  00  @  1  60 

Geepe   —  @  — 

Do  gray  ^  doz. .  2  00  (g  2  60 

D.)  White   1  00  (»  1  60 

Do  Brant   1  00  (a  1  60 

Snipe   -   @  — 

Do  Kngllsh,  doz  1  50  (a  2  00 
Do  Jack,  per  doz  75  (<*  1  OO 
Hire,  ler  doz..  1  (lO  (a)  1  60 
Rabbits,  large..  75  (ce  1  25 
Do  small  1  00  ®  1  25 

PROVISIONS. 
Oal.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  lb.     12  @  — 

Medium   13  (S?  — 

Light   U  (a  — 

Lard   84(a 

Cal  sm'k'd  beef.     11  " 
Hams.  Cal  sale  d 
Do  Eastern .    . . 

SEEDS 

Alfalfa   10  (@ 

Clover,  Red....     14  @ 

White    28  (CO 

Flaxseed   2  25 

Hemp   4iQ$ 

Mustard,  yellow  54® 

Do  brown   4  (^ 

WOOL. 
Fall,  1892. 
1  174  S  Joaquin,  plain  64@ 
Do  mountain. . .     10  W 

Do  lamb    8  &> 

Northern  Choice 
Do  Detective. . .  _ 

l»o  Lamb   10  @ 

HONEY  - 1892  Crop. 
White    c  '  m  b, 
2-lh  frame. . . . 
Do  do  1-lt.  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb.... 


13  ® 

14  @ 


14  m 
11 


9'@ 

urn 


12 


6J 


14 


23  ^  - 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

btall  fed  6  (3- 

Grass  fed,  extra   HW~ 

First  titiality   6JS  - 

Second  quality  4^  ^  — 

Third  quality  3  @- 

Bullg  and  thtnOowB...2  @— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  5  @— 

Do  light    6  @- 

Dairy  7  fo  84 


MTJTTON. 

Wethera  BJ'S— 

Ewe»   6  @— 

Do  Spring  749— 

Hoas. 

Light,  *  tt),  cents   4}(a— 

Medium  

Heavy   4lS— 

Soft   4  @- 

Feedera  3f  4— 

Htook  HOKB  34(9— 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Sisal,  3  yarns   9 

Do,  2  yaruK,  ight  94 

D'iplex  3  yar.)8   9 

Ma.iil  a,  3  >arns,  heavy. ..hi 
Pure  Manilla,  3  &  4  >arus  12 
Do,  2  yarns,  light  124 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manilla  Hop,  in  balls, 

tarred  Hi 

Do,  Grapevine,  in  balls  or 

coils   12 

Do,  Sprint  16 

Duplex  Hon  in  balla, 'ar'd.  94 
D  '.  Grapevine,  in  balls  or 

colla  lOi 


Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Oholoe  selected, 
qaotatiooB,  while 
qaotatloQB. 
Ldmee,  Mex  ....  3 

Do  Cal  

LemonB,  box —  6 
Do  Sicily  choice  7 
Btrawbertles,  pr 

cheat   5 

Apples  

Do  Choice  

o  Extra  choice  1 
Cauteloupes,  pr 

crate   

Gi  apes,  pr  bi  - 

Do  White  

Do  Biacli  

Do  Muscats  — 

Do  T  kays  

Do  Royal  Isabel  1 
Do  Cornichon . . 
Winn  Gr.ipes, 
Zinf  ud'l,  pr  tu. 

Mission  10 

White  8 

Pears  

do  Winter  Nelia 
Quinces  pr  bx . . 


In  good  package*,  fetch  an  adTanoe  on  the 
Tery  pooi  grade*  se"  '««"  than  the  lower 

November  9,  1892. 
00  @  3  50  Extra  choice  fruit  (or  pptoial 
—  @    —  .purposes  8.  Jls  at  aa  advauce 
00  @  8  rO  |ou  outside  quotations 

00  @  8  60  I   ■ 

Beet*,  sk. 


30  ®    60  iJkra.  diy,  lb.... 

75  @  1  CO   Parsnips,  ctl  

00  @  1  25  Peppers,  dry.  lb 
Dn  grn  Chili,  bl 
—  @    —   Do  do  Bells  ... 

rurmpsi  ctl  

50  Cabbage,  100  n» 
60  iKarlic,  lb  


35  ® 

30  m 

25  @ 
35  <a 


„  j^tring  Beans,lb. 

OJ  @  1  2"^  Lima  Beaus  

60  @     65  Cucumbers,  box 
Viushrooms  ... 
—  (817  00  EKg  Plant,  bl.. 
00  @I2  il  l  Mar'fat  Squsah, 

00  C«10  CO     ^)  ton  

25  @    75  lOa  liflower  

75  ®  1  00  loiery  

75  @  1  00  I 


t  SO 

30  i 

',  60 

8  i 

^  10 

100  a 

i  1  50 

7  @  9 

40  (i 

i  6u 

40  i 

S  61 

i  10 

35  <s 

1  50 

2  Co 

e  2i 

25  fi 

*  6u 

3  i 

1  4 

i  ^ 

e  4i 

SO  (! 

«  75 

- « 
25  a 

«  - 

i  so 

8  00  mo  00 

60  C 

i  65 

50  « 

S  73 

Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotatioi?s  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  m^'rchants  for  consigumeuts  by 
growdrs.  8ora,-tliing  ve-y  fancy  fetcbe3  an  advance  on  the 
highest  qu  'tationi*.  while  i.oor  sells  slightly  bel  w  the  low- 
est quot,iti"ns.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  6P:Cili  d  are  for 
fiuit  in  s.cks:  add  for  60-lb.  boxes  ic  per  Ih.  and  for  25-lb. 
boxes  2  to  Jc  per  tt). 

APPLcS  1892.  Do  do  choice  —  (815 

Sun-dried,  J's,  com" on  2^"''  3J'Do  do  fancy.  —  <^*16 

Do  do  pr.me  3J@  4  Evap.,  pee  ed,  in  box- 
Do  do  cioice   4  i!«  4ii   es  choice   17J@  — 

Do  sliced,  common.,   3J    4  Do  do  fancy  20  (a— 

Do  do  prime  4  @  4-  PKARS-  1892. 

Do  docboi.e   4i@  5i:3un-dr'ed,  quarters..—  @  3 

Evap.  bl.,ri  g.  50-lb.bx  8  W  9  no  sliced  4  @  5 

F.nov,  higher.  Evap.,  slic'd,  inb'xes.  7  (rf  8 

APRlCOTS-1892.        :Do  ring  do   9  (a  10 

Sun-dri  d,  uubl.  com.  4'.@  55  UDp'led,ii'rfd,bl'ch'd  10  tall 

Do  do  prime   Bi*  8  |  PbUM8-l692. 

Do  do  choice   9((ilj  Pitted,  suu-dr  ed  ....lOtnflOi 

Do  bleacDed.  prime. .12iiu:—  iDo  evap.  boxes, choice  -  i-  — 

D.i  do  choice  15i(<*  -  |L>o  do  do  fancy  —  @- 

Do  do  fincy  Hijoie  XTopitted    4  (tt  5 

Evap  choice,  in  boiea.15  ^16  I  PRUNES-1892. 
Do  fancy  do         ...15i@17  iCal.  French,  ungraded  8 


FItJ3-1892. 

Sun-dried,  black  4  @— 

Do  white   35  a— 

Dodo  washed  —  @— 

Do  do  fancy  —  @— 

Dodopr^'sied  — 

Smyrna  boxes  —  (9— 

Do  sacks  —  @— 

<,RAPES^1892. 
Sun-drit-d,  stemless..  3i'3- 

Do  unstemmed   li(S  2 

NECTARINE3-1892. 

Red,  auu-dried  8  (<i  9 

Do  Evap  ,  i   boxes...—  ^— 

White,  suu-drie  t         9J(ail  (stemmed  do' do.. 

Do  evaporated  —  (g-  |  Seedless  do  do  . . 

Ph;ACUKS-1892.  I  odopr  20-m.bi 
Sun-dried,  unreeled. .  7  @  7V  -*uItanas,unbl,  bxs 


Do  gra  led.  60  to  lOj. 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  #.2 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS  1892. 
London  Layers, 

cluster  per  box.  1  9D  ^2  00 
Di  choicest  do...  1  61  @1  70 
Do  ptime  pr  bx. .  140^145 
Loose  Muscatels, 

common,  pr  bx. .  — (9  — 
Do  choice  do  1  25  (ai  30 


Do  faiicy  do. 
Unstem'ed  Musca- 
tels in  sk*  pr  11) . 


Do  do  pilae,  bl  ched.lO  @- 

Do  do  choice,  do  11  (9 — 

Do  do  fancy  12  @  - 

8un-dr.,  Di  d,  bl'ched..  (g— 
Do  do  ptime  14  (g—  | 


-  im 

4  (a 

-  (« 

-  m 

let 


Do  bl'ched  in  bss. 

Halves,  quarters  and  eighthf 
25.  50  anci  /5  cents  higljer  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes. 


Wine. 

Red  and  Whi^e  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vintage  of 

1891.  per  gal.,  in  cellar  lots  12  ^20 

1892  vintaae  in  cellar  lots  10  (glS 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits, 

At  New  York. 

Nov.  3.— Three  carloads :  Tokay  Grapes,  (Jouble 
crates,  $3.80(g4  90;  single  crates.  11.90(32.25;  Cornichon 
Grapes  double  crates  84  05;  single  crates.  $2  16;  Win- 
ter Nelis  Pears,  »3  80;  Pomegranates,  81.45. 

Nov.  4  —One  carload :  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  $1.10@4  60;  single  crates.  81  90@2.35;  Cornichon 
Grapes,  double  crates,  $1  20;  single  crates,  $1.9.')(*2.20. 

Nov.  5.— One  carload :  Tokay  grapes  averaged 
*1  40  per  single  crate. 

Nov.  ".—One  carload:  Tokay  Grapes,  half-crates, 
»1.40@1.B5. 

Nov.  7  —Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  S3.35@4..')0;  si  'gle  crates,  81.60®2..'iB;  C;orui- 
choD,  double  crates,  $3  26(»«;  single  crates,  SLSBt^l  80- 
Black  Morocco,  81.60@2;  Emperor,  $1.50. 

At  Chicago. 

Nov.  3.—  Two  carloads :  Glout  Morceau  Pears 
J2.60@2.75;  Duchess  Pears,  $2  40;  Winter  Nelis  Pears' 
$2.35;  Vicar  Pears,  Si. 75;  Pound  Pears,  $1.75-  single 
craies  Muscat  Grat-es,  $135;  single  crates '  Tokay 
Grapes,  $1  25.  S  .me  Grapes  arrived  in  a  damaged 
condition  and  sold  for  less. 

Nov.  4.— Two  carloads;  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crat  8,  $2.75(83  10;  single  crates.  $1.65;  Muscat  Grapes 
double  crates,  ((1.65(32;  single  crates,  75c@$l  10- 
Emperor  ijrapes,  single  crates,  $1(^1.40;  Pound  Pearsi 

Nov  5.— One  carload  :  Muscat  Grapes  ranged  from 
90c  to  8  .15  per  single  crate;  average,  $1.10 

Nov.  7.— One  carload:  Tokay  Grapes,  full  crates 
82  90@:i.30;  half-crates.  81^1.40;  fall  crates  Emperor 
$2.10(^2  16;  Glout  Morceau  Pears,  $3  25. 

Nov.  7.— One    carload:   Tokay    Grapes,  double 
crates,  83.60@3  55;  single  crates,  81.10C^1.70-  Corni- 
chon, doub'e  crates,  $2.35;  Muscat,  $1  80(91  86;  single 
crates,  75c(asi.io.  * 
At  Boston. 

Nov.  4.—  One  carload :  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  $l@6  50;  average.  85  10;  single  crates,  Sl.50(a 
3  25;  average,  $2.10;  Emperor  Grapes,  single  craies 
averaged  $2. 

Nov.  ".—One  carload:  Double  crates  Tokay  Grapes 
brought  84. 10@3. 20;  single  crates,  «1.60@2.60;  Corni- 
chon, 82.45@3  15. 


An  ingenious  grocer,  who  had  in  vain  de- 
vised all  manner  of  methods  for  clearing  his 
store  from  the  nuisance  of  flies,  has  shown 
himself  to  be  well  up  with  the  times  by 
starting  an  electrical  fly  trap.  This  is  driven 
by  an  electric  motor,  and  consists  of  a  band 
smeared  with  some  sweet  substance  on 
which  the  flies  alight,  and  on  which  they  are 
carried  along  and  swept  into  a  wire  trap. 
The  new  trap  has  been  so  successful  that 
many  grocers'  shops  in  England  are  now 
supplied  with  it,  and  it  is  also  installed  in 
many  shop  windows,  where  it  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  a  unique  fly-catcher  and 
a  novel  advertisement. 


The  plan  of  making  trunks  with  round 
tops  is  now  abandoned  by  the  best  trunk- 
makers.    The  fact  that  the  "strength  of 


anything  is  its  weakest  point  "  seems  to  have 
been  forgetten  when  so  much  labor  and  ex- 
pense was  put  into  the  cover  only.  Trunks 
are  now  made  with  flat  tops,  but  strong  all 
all  over  alike. 


The  Grangers'  Bank. 

The  Bank  Commissioners  completed  last 
week  their  customary  examination  of  the 
Grangers'  Bank,  and  reported  its  condition 
as  follows  : 

RESOURCES. 

Real  estate  8  119,357  52 

Invested  in  stocks,  bonds,  warrants   16,695  60 

Loans  and  discounts   1.922,185  44 

Ca-sh  balance  on  baud   136.241  16 

Due  from  bank  <  and  bankers   12,156  12 

F.irulture  and  fixtures   6  074  00 

Expenses  and  taxes   26,871  10 

Other  assets   4,02j  65 


^LAST  MONTH 

THE  dUDSON  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Solicited  consignments  from  the  Fruit  and  Produce  growers  of 
California.  The  Consignments  Came,  and  we  believe  that  shippers 
are  satisfied.  It  is  our  aim  to  handle  all  goods  placed  in  our  hand.s 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  consignors. 

Packing  for  long  distance  shipping  a  specialty. 

Good  Storage.    Good  Local  Trade. 

ADDRESS  THE  dUDSON  FRUIT  COMPANY, 

308  &  310  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Total  resources  $2,242  507  69 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  paid  in  coin  8  854,980  00 

Reserve  fund   48,743  23 

Due  depositors   465,828  23 

Due  banks  and  bankers   819,  ti*7  44 

Interest  collei  ted   62,617  82 

Rents  and  exchange   485  07 

Dividends  unpaid   416  80 


ToUl  liabilities  $2.242,5u7  69 

This  report  is  very  satisfactory.  It  shows 
that  nearly  two  million  dollars  has  been 
placed  as  loans  chiefly  upon  farm  crops  in 
warehouses,  and  this  must  prove  a  great  ac- 
commodation to  producers.  This  policy  has 
prevailed  from  the  foundation  of  the  bank, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  by-laws  adopted  at  the  incorporation  of 
the  bank  April  27,  1874: 

This  bank  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  o 
enabling  the  Patrons  of  California  to  secure  to  them- 
selves such  advantages  in  obtaining  money  for  use 
in  the  agricultural  porllons  of  the  State  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  it  can  be  obtained  in  the  city  for 
commercial  purposes,  believing  that  the  land  and 
securities  ol  the  agriculturist  are  equal  to,  if  not 
better  than  cily  property  as  a  basis  ot  credit,  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  people  of  every  class  an  oppor- 
tunity ot  silcly  and  pri  fitably  investing  their  money 

Thi^  provision  has  been  faithfully  car- 
ried through  as  far  as  practicable.  Seven- 
eighths  of  the  stockholders  of  the  bank 
are  farmers,  and  out  of  eleven  directors 
only  one  is  of  the  city.  The  bank  has 
accommodated  thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  the  State  since  its  organiza- 
tion, and  It  has  had  a  beneficial  influence 
and  acted  as  a  check  to  high  rate  of  interest 
that  farmers  might  otherwise  have  had  to 
pay.  The  bank  has  also  shown  that  its 
policy  is  a  good  one,  for  it  has  been  very 
prosperous,  never  speculating  in  any  way, 
but  doing  a  strictly  legitimate  and  con 
servative  business, 

Albert  Montpellier,  the  cashier  and  treas- 
urer, has  been  connected  with  the  bank  from 
the  first  day  it  opened  its  doors  for  business, 
over  18  years  ago,  and  undoubtedly  much  of 
the  high  standing  and  confidence  the  bank 
enjoys  both  in  the  city  and  country  is  largely 
due  to  his  financial  ability  and  honorable 
dealing.  He  has  enjoyed  continually  the 
support  and  confidence  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  high  standing  the  bank 
now  occupies  should  be  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation to  all  interested. 

Where  the  Gold  Had  Flown.— 
"Gold,"  says  a,mintmaster,  "melts  at  2016 
Fahrenheit;  but  it  evaporates  and  passes  off 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  melting 
heat,  and  also  if  it  be  maintained  in  a  molten 
state  for  any  considerable  time  before  it  is 
passed  into  an  ingot."  Ignorance  of  this 
metallurgical  law  once  caused  consternation 
to  temporarily  reign  in  the  hearts  of  the 
staff  of  an  American  coinage  factory.  Soon 
after  the  San  Francisco  Mint  commenced 
operations,  an  inspector  visited  it  to  take 
stock,  and  discovered  a  shortage  of  about 
$160,000.  The  employes  expressed  amaze- 
ment, which  quickly  developed  into  dire 
alarm  when  arrests  for  theft  were  threatened. 
But  before  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  adopt 
such  stem  measures  some  one  suggested 
that  evaporation  had  caused  the  deficiency, 
and  that  the  missing  metal  had  gone  up  the 
chimney.  Acting  upon  this  hint,  a  daring 
individual  ascended  the  flue,  and,  to  his  own 
and  his  comrade's  great  relief,  he  found  the 
lost  gold  on  the  roof,  where  it  had  condensed 
as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  air.  The 
slates  were  taken  off  the  mint  buildiri^,  and 
the  tiles  of  a  church  and  other  contiguous 
edifices  were  also  removed.  This  argillitic 
collection  was  ground  to  a  powder,  and  the 
gold  was  recovered.  The  brickwork  of  the 
furnaces  and  chimneys  of  the  mint  was 
similarly  tieated;  and  after  the  San  Fran- 
cisco authorities  had  regained  as  much  gold 
as  they  could  with  the  appliances  which  they 
possessed,  the  dust  was  sent  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Mint  and  worked  over  more  closely. 
Finally  the  triturated  material  was  sold  lo 
F rench  chemists,  who  intended,  it  was  un- 
derstood, to  subject  it  to  a  still  more  careful 
manipulation.  In  this  way  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  original  deficit  was  eventually 
covered. 


Our  Agents 


J.  C.  HoA(3 — San  Francisco. 

R.  Q  Bailey— San  Francisco. 

F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 

Geo  Wilson— Sacramento.  Cal. 

Samuel  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

W.  H.  Mukbay— California. 

E  H.  ScHAKFFLK— El  Dorado  and  Amador  C!o'«. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 

Grab.  E.  Townsend— Placer  and  Yuba  Go's, 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Persona  recelvlni;  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
exunU  e  Its  ooDtents,  terms  ol  subscrU'tlon,  and  ^ve  tt 
Ibelr  own  patroDK|;e,  and  as  far  aa  practicable,  aid  In 
oirculat!ag  the  Journal,  and  making  Its  value  more 
nddely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  servia.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  m>s  ,  $1  10  mns.,  $2;  15  moa,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  fur  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  pleaee  show  the  paper  to  otbe  a 


Take  Care  of  the 
NICKLBS 
and  the 

DOLLARS 

Will  Take  Care  of  Themselves. 


If  you  only  save  one  or  two 
Nickles  on  each  Fifty-cent  pur- 
chase 

You  will  be  many  Dollars 
ahead  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Send    for    our   catalogue  of 

RUBBER  GOODS. 


Pacific  [joast  Qoidb  ^npplj  j^ssociatios 


Mention  thlB  paper.      132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  ot  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  la  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  beet 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  la  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  Bki(ltul  mechanics, 
haudsome  full  nickel  or  BaTis  hard  rubber  trlmmlnga 

Jnat  th«  Harness  for  »n  Blegant  Tarnent. 

They  aell  here  for  tas  00,  and  harnesa  not  aa  good  le 
often  sold  tor  $35.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  Is  not  as 
repreaented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  HoAIllstar  St.,  San  Francisco, 

OoUar  and  Hames,  Instead  of  Breast  Collar. 
•2  00  extra. 

Please  state  If  you  want  single  strap  Hamesa,  or  folded 
stvle  Uarnffls,  with  trace*  double  throueb^ut. 


Analytical  Chemists  and  Assavera. 

ESTABUSHED  1887  —  109J  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Aogeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  be  t  laboratory 
In  Southern  California  and  are  prei  ared  to  make  Aasaya 
and  Analysos  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer 
ti  izers.  Etc    ASSAYING  TAUGHT 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES  MS 

1;  untested,  Sl.OO  each.  L  HItss,  (1.90  each.  Root's  y 
iTB  seotloaB,  $5.00  per  1000.  Dadant't  oomb  foundation, 
uid  Bfioa  pound.  Smoken,  $1.00  each.  Qlobe  Tells,  $1.01 
1,  sts.    WM.  aXTAV  *  SOU.  Ban  Mateo,  Dal. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Greatest  of  all  Musical 
Instruments. 


In  inventing  the  M  >llan  waa  to  make  an  Instrument 
that  would  do  away  with  the  ye»ra  of  pr  cti.e  mad 
neceasiry  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  sime  time 
have  music 

IS  NO  WAY  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  the  most  delicate  ahaoing  in  expression 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 


The  CELESTINA! 

A  marvellous  little  Inst  ument  equal  to  an  Orsan 
for  family  use.     Plays  all  claasej  of  music;  no  skill 
req  jlred.    Frlc  tS6. 
Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26  28-30  O'Farrell  St .       Sm  Francuco, 


BARGAINS  II  BARGAINS!! 

•S.SOO-Cholce  Fruit  Tract  near  Haywards;  10  acret 
bf  ariuB  tree*.   This  is  a  good  purchase. 

87,000—40  acres  In  iDgnmar,  Mercel  County  biihli 
improved,  good  house  and  b«n,  10  acres  of  whic  i  are  Mo»- 
cat  laifiin  grapes  in  full  bearing,  5  acres  In  orch»rd.  10  acres 
in  alfalfa;  i  lenty  of  water. 

•  I  O.OOe  -Twenty-flve  (25)  acres  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co  , 
12  acres  in  fruit. 

•ao©  Lots  (50i300),  Town  of  Behnont.  $50  down,  bal- 
ance on  time. 

•2,S0O-Lots  (4)  fn  Oify  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 

locafei  and  cheap;  will  eicliange. 

•12.000-A  very  deairalile  Residence  and  Lot  (140x150) 
19th  Ave  and  E.  lith  St.,  Oaklaud;fine  Tlew;e»«yof  aocesr 
wi'l  subdivld 

•3,ooo-Flue  20-acre  Tract  four  miles  from  Fresno 
(Woltors  Colony)  partly  Improved. 

These  are  floe  properties  and  are  to  be  lold.  Write 
particulars  at  unc?. 

JOHW  F.  BTaCBEE, 

BTo.  4S  market  Ktreet.  Mma  Framriaco. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES 

Importers  and  Growers, 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals. 
ALMONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES.  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

No  Irrigation.  Free  from  Pests. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANB  BROS  ,    Martinez,  Oal. 


ACrCAL.    BUSINESS  PKAOTICE. 


L,IFB  SCHOLARSHIPS,  $16. 

Bookkeering,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting 
E  gli>h  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROBlNSuN,  free. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEOE. 

34  POST  ST.,  S.  P. 

FOR  8ETENTT  -  FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  inatructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  tha 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  bualneas 
tor  six  full  montha  We  have  sixteen  teaohera,  and  give 
hidlvidual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  echool  bai 
ita  graduatea  In  every  part  of  the  State, 

tW  SSND  rOR  ClKCnLAK. 

K.  p.  HEALD,  PrasfdeoL 

C.  8.  HALKY.  S«crBt»rv. 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam7 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

—  ,  Will  do  it  Thonsands  in  ancoeesfnl  oper- 
ation. .*m,r/r,  i',rf^rr„„,(.->K.Ayyu/..liii£. 

L<>«e<it-priced  first-cIa«B  Hatcher  made. 
.  f,-;.,.«  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentwe 
n  of  fertile  eggs  at  leas  coat  tban  any  other. 

Bend  6a  lor  Illoa.  Catalog. '  UtO.  U.  staiIU  <|«l««r-  '"• 
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The  New  Chivalry. — Be  a  knight,  be  a 
lady,  of  the  New  Chivalry!  The  essence  of 
chivalry  is  to  look  out  for  the  little  ones. 
We  often  talk  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  reverence 
due  peculiarly  to  wotren;  and  some  fear 
that,  should  women  enjoy  political  equality 
with  men,  chivalry  would  disappear.  It 
would  rather  grow  than  disappear,  even  if 
that  were  all  it  meant,— reverence  of  man 
(or  woman;  for  it  js  a  deepening  reverence, 
deeper  far  than  the  mediaeval  sentiment, 
that  underlies  and  prompts  our  modern 
movement  in  behalf  of  woman's  rights;  ano 
that  which  begins  in  a  deepening  leelirg  is 
not  l.kely  to  endanf,er  the  pxpression  of  the 
feeling.  But  chivalry  means  (ar  more  than 
reverence  of  man  for  woman.  It  means 
reverence  of  strength  for  weakness  whereso- 
ever found.  Men  often  need  more  of  it  from 
a  woman  than  they  can  possibly  give  io  her. 
Chivalry  is  that  in  me  to  which  every  one 
whom  I  have  power  to  injure  can  appeal  in 
virtue  of  that  fact  with  the  unspoken  plea, 
"You  must  use  your  power  to  bkss!" 
Wherever  a  child  can  be  helped,  wherever  a 
stranger  can  be  guided,  or  a  Iriend  who  is 
shy  be  set  at  ease,  wherever  a  weak  brother 
can  be  saved  from  falling  and  its  shame, 
wherever  an  old  man's  step  can  be  made 
easy,  wherever  a  servan't  position  can  be 
dignified  in  his  eyes, — is  the  chance  for 
chivalry  to  show  itself. — Rev.  Wm.  C.  Gan- 
nett. 

A  Chance  to  Hake  Money. 

Dwellers  in  the  country  are  daily  reminded  of  the 
disadvan  ages  they  labor  under  in  the  matter  of 
purchas  ng  supplier  as  compared  with  those  who 
live  in  large  distnbuiing  centers  like  S-in  Francisco. 
To  do  away,  In  a  large  measure,  with  these  disafl- 
vaniages,  and  as  a  fair  business  proposition  to  all 
concerned,  a  few  active  and  experienced  business 
men,  about  three  years  ago.  organized  what  has  be 
come  known  far  and  wide  throughout  the  States  of 
Calitornia,  Oreg  n  and  Washington  as  th  ■  "  Pacific 
Coast  Home  Supply  Association."  As  the  name 
implies,  this  association  acts  as  a  purchasing  agent 
for  all  who  see  fit  to  avail  themselves  of  its  services. 
The  immense  trade  that  it  is  now  handling,  its  rapid 
growth  in  popular  favor,  and  its  daily  inc-easing 
territory,  would  indicate  that  it  has  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  large  numbers  of  people.  This  could 
only  have  been  accomplished  to  such  an  extent,  and 
in  so  short  a  time,  through  ah  olutely  fair  and  con- 
servative business  methods.  The  convenience,  sat- 
isfaction and  actual  saving  of  dollars  and  cents  re- 
alized by  those  whj  patronize  this  concern  is  amply 
manifested  by  the  many  letters  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  same  care  and  attention 
that  is  given  to  large  orders  is  also  given  ti  small 
ones,  and  owing  to  the  large  nature  of  the  aggre- 
gate transactions  of  the  association,  and  also  to  the 
strictly  cash  basis  upon  which  its  business  is  con- 
ducted, the  buyer  reaps  not  only  the  benefit  and 
convenience  of  being  able  to  place  an  order  tor  a 
large  variety  of  goods  in  one  place,  but  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  lower  prices  than  he  c juld  obtain  were 
he  to  go  to  the  expense  of  travel  and  loss  of  time 
incident  to  a  visit  to  the  city.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  life  and  success  of  the  association  de- 
pends upon  its  own  fair  dealing  with  its  members. 
A  letter  addressed  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Home  Sup- 
ply Association,  No.  132  Market  St..  San  Fr  ncisco 
will  bring  catalogues  and  any  particulars  desired. 

A  Labor-SiTiDg  Machine, 

The  cut  below  represents  a  Folding  Sawing  Ma- 
chine. The  advertisers  claim  for  this  device  that 
with  it  one  man  can  saw  as  much  wood  as  two  men 
could,  in  same  length  of  time,  with  the  old-style 
crosscut  saw.  They  have  numerous  testimonials  to 
back  up  this  claim,  and  invite  thorough  investiga- 
tion. See  advertisement  of  Folding  Sawing  Ma- 
chine Co.  in  another  column. 


Larrogue  holds  that  he  has  demon 
strated,  by  a  seiies  of  experiments,  that 
water  liberated  by  evaporating  from  chem- 
ical combinations  is  electric;  that  water 
evaporated  from  the  ocean  is  equally  electric; 
and  that  the  vapors  (rom  this  source  are, 
oidinarily,  positively  e'ectr'c.  This  theory 
he  applies  very  p'ausibly  to  account  for  elec- 
tric displays  in  thunder  storms. 

The  devil,  like  the  quack  doctor,  charges 
nothing  lor  advice,  but  makes  you  pay  d»-aily 
if  you  follow  it. 


COLOKADO  PRUITS. 

An  English  Fruitgrower's  Opinion  of  the 
Recent  Fruit  Show. 

OCTOBBR  10,  1892 

To  the  Rocky  Moantaio  News 

Notwithstanding  the  high  encomiums  passed  by  many 
ol  the  people  of  Denver  on  the  exhibition  of  fruit  which 
has  just  been  held  in  the  Equital^le  building,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  but  tew  of  them  fully  realize  what  the  fruit  so 
exh.bited  means  for  Colorado.  Having  been  a  fruit- 
grower In  England,  and  the  secrettty  of  several  horti- 
cultural shows  in  thut  country,  and  having  also  travtled 
cjnsiderably  in  America  and  thereby  become  personally 
acquainted  with  American  fruit,  the  writer  ventures  to 
publish  his  opin  on  as  to  the  future  of  horticulture  in 
Colorado  as  indicated  by  the  shiw  just  closed. 

CoDsi'lering  that  the  first  fruit-tre  s  (apples)  were 
planted  in  Colorato  so  recently  as  1S63,  as  I  am  in 
formed,  the  stock  hiving  to  ba  hau  ed  over  700  miles 
a'^rosa  the  plains  fr  m  Iowa,  b -causa  there  was  n^  ra  1- 
road  then  in  existence,  it  is  at  first  d.fficult  to  realize 
that  Colorado  has  30,000  acres  planted  In  fruit,  25  p  r 
cent  of  which  area  was  planted  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year.  The  cause  of  this  wonderful  development 
must  be  from  the  fact  that  the  comb  n^tion  of  soil  and 
c  imate  in  Colorado  his  been  pricticklly  demonstrated 
to  be  preeminently  adapteJ  tor  fruic  cu  ture  Moreover, 
there  serms  no  immediate  probability  of  the  local  sup- 
ply overtaking  the  locil  dtmind.  While  the  looal  sup- 
ply has  already  considerab.y  diminished  the  imports  of 
fresh  fruit  from  California  and  other  States,  large  quan- 
tities are  silll  importtd,  In  addition  to  which  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  large  local  consumptl  jn  of  canned  and 
evaporated  or  dried  fruits,  which  will  eveutually  come 
from  Colorado  orchards  and  factories.  The  local  market 
therefore  seems  likely  tor  a  long  time  to  keep  (ar  ahead 
of  the  supply. 

Colorado  horticulture  also  demonstrates  the  advan- 
tages of  cultivation  by  artificial  irrigation  as  against 
natural  rainfall. 

As  to  the  exhibit  itself,  while  the  counties  of  Arapa- 
hoe JeSefson,  Boulder,  Larimer,  El  Paso,  Fremont  and 
others  Ijing  to  the  eatt  of  the  Rocky  mou'itains,  made 
a  significant  display  of  fruit,  the  honors  of  the  exhibi- 
tion tor  the  tender  varieties,  such  as  grapes,  ( e;tches, 
etc. ,  certainly  belonged  to  the  counties  01  U-xa,  T'elta 
and  Montrose.  At  no  point  in  the  United  States,  and 
certainly  not  in  England,  could  the  exhibits  from  those 
counties  be  duplicated  for  their  combination  of  variety, 
size,  color  and  9  vor  of  fruits  grown  in  the  o  en  air. 
For  instance,  the  apples  and  pea<'hes  surpassed  in  quil- 
ity  those  of  California,  while  the  grapes,  pears  and 
plums  were  ful  y  equal  to  the  products  of  tlie  Pac.fia 
coa- 1. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  apples,  pears  and  peaches 
surpa  sed  those  of  New  York  and  other  S  ates  east  of 
the  Missouri,  while  foreign  va'istiei  of  grapes,  such  n 
the  Black  Hamburg,  To  ay,  Muscat,  Coruichon,  S  !• 
tana  and  many  others  cannot  be  ^rowo  in  tbe  open 
air  in  tiose  States  as  they  a  e  io  western  Colorado. 
It  will  readily  re  seen,  theref'T©,  that  C  lorad<>  occu- 
pi  s  a  somewhat  unique  and  very  superior  positi  >u  as 
a  hnrticultural  State  and  the  future  de  elopm  nt  in 
this  line  is  certain  to  be  great  I  am  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  matter  has  begun  to  attract  he  atten- 
tion of  eastern  capitalists  and  that  one  New  YorK  gen- 
tleman has  planter  80  acres  of  pears  in  Mjsa  county, 
mostly  Bartl'  tts  while  in  the  same  vicinity  are  two 
80-aoe  peich  orchards. 

It  would  require  too  much  sp^ce  to  at  all  particu- 
larize the  iiOOO  plates  of  fruit  exhibited.  compri."'ng  as 
they  did  about  70  varieties  ol  apple",  25  of  pea>s,  20 
of  plump,  20  of  foreign  v rapes,  40  o(  American  grapes, 
20  o(  peaches,  15  of  apricots  and  three  of  necta  ines, 
bnt  one  matter  may  be  mentioned,  viz  ,  that  the 
varietiei  well  knov.n  in  the  eastern  States,  such  as,  in 
apples,  Ben  Davis,  Maiden  Blush,  Ji  nathan,  Wolfe 
River,  Missouri  Pip  in,  Famense  and  others,  attain  a 
much  larger  fize  in  Colorndo  and  are  finer  in  color,  io 
fact,  h^ve  a  higher  market  value.  The  game  remark 
ai  plies  to  other  fiuits. 

The  Colorado  State  Bureau  of  Horticulture  has  had  a 
number  of  specimens  of  Colorado  fruit  reproduced  in 
w  X  exact  counterparts  as  to  size,  ^hapeaod  color,  for 
exhibit  on  at  the  Worl  I's  Fair  in  Chicago  n  xt  year.  I 
saw  the  oritiinal  fruits  and  the  wax  copies  and  know 
th  m  to  be  corre  t,  but  feel  convinced  the  wjx  m  d  I" 
will  be  r  garded  as  gr  ss  exaggerations  by  many  of  the 
eastern  and  foreign  visitors  to  Chicago. 

I  am  not  direct  y  o  im'irec  ly  iutertsted  in  any  fruit- 
gr  wiog  disrrict  in  Colorado,  so  feel  at  liberty  to  make 
the  following  general  remarks:  There  must  be  vcy 
many  enterprising  jonng  men  in  the  eastern  States, 
with  Slime  experience  in  hort'culture,  who  possess  a 
little  capital,  and  who  are  ambitious  to  make  m  ire 
h  a  way  f'^r  thtmselves  than  seems  to  lie  before  them 
where  thfy  are.  Su';h  youne  men,  if  they  knew  rf  it, 
wruld  do  well  to  write  to  Dr.  Alexander  Shaw,  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Bureau  of  Horticulture.  Denver,  for 
a  copy  of  volume  VI  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
bureau,  which  contains  much  practical,  reliable  and 
offiijial  information  as  to  horticulture  in  Coorado. 
They  could  then  come  to  Coh  rido,  pe  sonally  visit 
each  fruit-growing  district,  consu  t  practical  fruitgrow- 
ers,  work  at  least  one  season  for  a  fruitgrower  before 
purchasing  land,  and  then  use  th  ir  own  be^t  ju  g- 
ment.  This  is  the  suggestion  1  ehall  make  to  young 
EoKlif-hm  n  of  my  acquaintance.  I  am  certain  tnat 
the  right  sort  of  young  men,  followirg  puch  a  course, 
would  finally  hav»  reason  to  blesn  the  day  they  came 
to  toloraao.  Av  Enolish  Fruitorowbr. 

— Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Newt. 


WANTED. 


A  FORGM&N  who  is  competent  to  manage  a  large 
fruit  and  raisin  ranch.    Address,  giving  reference, 

BOX  L,  Fresoo,  Cal. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Ka3ilya{>plled',  a  nourinher  of  vnol;  a  certain  cure  for  RCA  B.  Li - 
tie's  dip  U  put  up  in  rd,  iron  drnmR  containlnu  5  English  or  6}  American  galions,  and 
Is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon  For  th  convenience  of  our  many  custom- 
ers it  is  also  put  up  in  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "Little's  Dip." 


Succeaaora  to  Falknek,  Bell  &  Oo.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  40e  CALIFORNIA  STBBBT,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAU 


HIGH  BRED  TROTTING  HORSES 

THORODGHBRED  HOLSTEIN-FRESIAN  CATTLE. 

COMPRISING 

The  Entire 

Breeding 
Establishment 
of 

Lakeville  Stock  Farm.  Lakeville.  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

AT   PUBLIC  AUCTION, 

Wednesday,  December  30th,  1892, 

AT  I  I   O'CLOCK.  A.  M..  SHARP 

AT  SALESYARD,  CORNER  VAN  NESS  AVENUE  AND  MARKET  STS., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Catalogues  will  be  g«nt  on  application  to 

2 2   ]VIoia.tf;om.oi-y-  St. 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Indiviauals  Received  the 
Highest  Awards  of  fhe  Slate  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  State  Fair. 


CRANE  COMPANY, 

Fop  best  WINDWILL— Four  in  competition. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 

FAVORITE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  REAPERS. 

HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 

EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  *'  BENICIA." 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Tliree  in  competition. 


PARAPPINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SAMPLES  OF  PAINT,  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  &  B.). 


A.  T  Dewey 
W.  B.  Ewer. 
Geo.  H.  Strong. 


}  Dewey  k  Co.'s  Scientiflc  Press  Patent  Agency  {^Ts^'S"^'' 

iNVBNTORS  OD  the  Padflc  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantatce  to  consult  this  old,  experienced,  firet-claBS 
Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Washington  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  eiMtorial,  scientiflc  and  Patent  Liw  Library,  and  record  of  original 
cases  In  our  otflce,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies 
the  information  accumulated  tbr.jugh  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Otflce,  and  the  frequent  examination  of 
patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  ol  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables 
aa  often  to  glv«  advloe  which  will  save  Inventors  the  nxrensoof  applying  for  Fatenta  upon  Inveotlona  whl^h  »»»  "-it 
few.   Circulars  of  advlc*  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  ft  CO  ,  Patent  Agents,  San  Frsudsco. 
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Jackson's  Windmills. 


NOTE  THESE  PRICES: 


10-foot  Wheel,  weight,  650  lbs. 
12-foot      "  "       700  " 

14-foot      "  "       930  " 


$35  00 
45  00 
55  00 


No.  3  "  Bull  Dog"  Harrow,  wilh  Seecer  attached,  $35 

(Cat  Joes  Dot  show  recent  improvemeotB;  has  9  seta  of  teeth,  u 
shown  in  cut  below.) 


Sieir  f  Mmill  Pttips  at  Epallf  In  PricBs 


I  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

IRRIGATING 

MACHINERY 


WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE. 

BYRON  JACKSON 

625-631  Sixth  Street,  149-169  Bluxome  Street, 


No.  3  "  Bull  Dog"  6-foot  Kidii  g  Harrow. 

"BULL  DOG"  RIDING  HARROW.  $25.00. 

This  tool  is  belt  adapted  for  hard,  rough,  stony,  rooty,  or  boirgy  ground;  is  also  excellent  lor  a 
vatine  summer  tallow  or  fall  plowing,  when  the  ground  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  seed. 

It  cuts  6  feet  in  width,  his  18  teeth  and  is  recommended  (or  the  most  obstinate  soils,  aa,  being 
economical  machine,  which  will  do  the  work  where  no  other  barrow  can  be  used. 


OF  GANG  PLOWS 


Shawls  [ 
Coafs  [ 

NeWmapkets  f 


Over  200  samples  I'rom  '2  of  Ihe  largest  mills  in 
Europe,  mostly  kuit  or  fancy  woven,  for  stylish 
Evening  Wear,  $1.50  to  J8.(I0.  You  save  over 
half  by  buying  these— READ. 


Ladies'  ^4  Coats,  say  32-in.  long;  Sizes,  32  to  44;  Black 
Navy,  Light  Tan  —  all  pretty,  serviceable  and  cheap, 
P.75,  f4.75,  $6.50,  $7.50,  $10.00.  Girl's  Coats,  long, 
$3.50  to  fo.OO. 


Closing  over  60;  sizes,  34  to  42;  dark 
and  medium  colors;  long  coats;  last  year's 
style;  worth  $9  to  $14;  now  closing,  $4..50 
to  J7.00.    Be  quick  with  orders. 


On  any  of  the  above  goods  send  full  description  with  price,  and  we  will 
forwanl  subject  to  approval,  to  be  returned  if  not  O.  K.,  at  our  expense,  and 
money  refunded. — Send  for  full  list. 

CASH  STORE 

414.  416,  418  Front  Street,  S.  F.,  Cat. 


SMITHS 


THE  CELEBRATED 

"CASADAY." 

Made  10  and  12  inch,      Chilled  or  Steel  Shares. 
EQUALED  BY  NONE. 


SEND   FOR    OATALCOUB  TO 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 

37  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEERFIELD 

Steel 
Harness! 

Ho  Doimietrees^No  Tracei. 

No  injury  to  trees  or  linei. 
With  the  New  Deerfifid,  eacb 
borte  is  harnessed  separately 
in  usual  way.    Fits  any  team. 

PRICE  PERSET,  $17.50 

Send  for  testimonials. 

G.G.Wickson&Co. 
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Fighting  Frost  with  Fire. 

Californians  have  succeeded,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
fighting  frost  with  smoke.    The  vineyards  in  the  small 
coast  valleys  have  often  been  saved  from  killing  f'  ost  by 
filling  the  valleys  from  hill  to  hill  with  a  dense  sinudge 
from  burning  piles  of  rubbish  anointed  with  coal  tar. 
Even  on  the  broad  San  Joaquin,  apricot  orchards  have 
been  sometimes  rescued  by  the  same  means.    But  smoke 
is  a  dull  weapon 
for  California  war- 
fare, and  this  winter 
something  keener 
will  be  tried.  We 
have   already  al- 
luded in  general 
terms  to  the  pro- 
posed method.  One 
feature  was  to  lo- 
cate small  furnaces, 
hewn    from  dis- 
carded coaloil  cans, 
at  short  intervals 
through  the  orange 
orchard,   and,  by 
having  them  previ- 
ously loaded  with 
combustibles,  a 
hundred  or  a  thous- 
and fires  could  be 
speedily  kindled 
md  fire  belching 
from  so  many 
ihroats  would 
ipeedily  warm  the 
3ld  face  of  the  mid- 
vinter  sky. 

This  rude  propo- 
iition  seems  to 
lave  suggested  a 
more  perfect  ar- 
•angement  to  H.  B, 
Everest  of  Eiver- 
iide,  who  is  said  to 
jwn  the  largest- 
bearing  orchard  of 
the  Navel  variety 
n  the  world,  and 
vhose  losses  by 
rost  about  Christ- 

uas  time  last  year  are  reported  to  have  been  about 
520,000.  Mr.  Everest,  who  was  formerly  engaged  in  manu- 
acturing  petroleum  oils,  has  been  experimenting  for 
everal  months  with  other  materials  for  burning  in  place 
)f  tar  and  brush  and  has  perfected  an  apparatus  which,  it 
8  claimed,  will  prevent  the  frosting  of  fruit  even  when  the 
temperature  falls  as  low  as  18  or  20  and  remains  there  for 
leveral  hours.  This  heating  apparatus  has  been  placed 
hroughout  Mr.  Everest's  80-acre  grove  at  a  cost  of  over 
12000,  and  is  being  adopted  by  several  other  growers.  It 
vill  not  be  patented  and  is  a  simple  device  that  any  hor- 
iculturist  may  prepare.  Briefly  described,  the  contrivance 
lonsists  of  a  100  gallon  iron  cask  on  each  acre,  filled  with 
•il,  from  which  two  pipes  run  along  between  the  rows  of 
rees,  with  half  a  dozen  elbows  to  the  acre,  20  feet  apart, 
ver  which  are  flat  sheet-iron  pans,  into  which  oil  spatters 
nd  burns  as  it  vaporizes.  Burning  at  the  rate  of  one  gal- 
on  per  burner  every  hour,  an  intensely  hot  flame  is  made, 
rhich  rises  several  feet  and  creates  also  a  dense  smoke 
irhich  acts  as  a  smudge.  The  cost  of  the  plant  is  about 
25  per  acre,  and  the  oil  should  not  cost  over  $7  an  acre  in 
llie  coldest  winter. 
This  is  a  proposition  quite  worthy  of  Oalifornia  dash  and 


enterprise.  Fortunately,  we  have  vast  stores  of  petroleum 
and  can  cheaply  warm  all  that  is  out  of  doors  with  it.  Mr. 
Everest's  experiment  will  be  watched  with  the  keenest 
interest,  and,  if  found  practicable,  will  be  of  wide  appli- 
cability. ' 

Aerial  Tubees. — In  a  recent  talk  before  the  Califor- 
nia Botanical  Club,  Mrs.  T.  S.  Braddegee  is  said  to  have 
given  an  interesting  talk  upon  a  new  kind  of  potato  lately 
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originated  at  Santa  Rosa.  The  specimens  shown 
small  and  greenish,  but  veritable  tubers.  They 
from  a  potato-plant  grafted  upon  a  tomato  stalk, 
tubers  did  not  grow  near  the  root  nor  under  ground,  as  in 
the  ordinary  fashion,  but  high  upon  the  plant,  generally 
in  (he  axils  of  the  leaves.  On  some  of  the  little  potatoes 
tiny  leaflets  were  starting  out  in  place  of  eyes.  The  state- 
ment attributed  to  Mrs.  Brandegee  may  be  correct  and 
yet  aerial  tubers  are  not  uncommon  and  do  not  require 
any  tomato  grafting  on  the  potato-plant. 


World's  Fair  Shows. — There  seems  to  be  full  inter- 
est manifested  both  in  the  preliminary  World's  Fair  dis- 
play, to  be  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  this  city  in 
January,  and  in  the  California  World's  Fair  building  in 
Chicago.  In  both  undertakings,  the  available  space  seems 
to  be  well  covered  by  the  applications,  though  all  who 
have  something  good  should  still  apply,  for  probably  room 
will  be  found  for  all.  The  success  of  both  undertakings 
seems,  however,  well  assured,  and  that  is  gratifying.  For 
the  California  building,  it  is  said,  the  applications  cover 
four  times  the  available  space  in  the  building,  and  some 
scaling  down  will  be  necessary. 


An  Old  Mission. 

The  choice  of  the  Mission  style  of  architecture  for  the 
buildings  of  the  Stanford  University,  and  more  recently 
for  the  California  World's  Fair  building  at  Chicago,  has 
served  as  a  sort  of  revival  of  this  style  of  construction.  It 
does  not  strike  us  as  a  revival  likely  to  go  far,  for  there  is 
certainly  little  in  the  style  to  commend  it,  aside  from  its 
historical  associations.  These  may  be  to  a  degree  in  sym- 
pathy with  the 
quiet  and  dignity 
of  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing and  therefore 
the  style  may  be 
well  placed  at 
Menlo  Park.  The 
choice  in  Chicago 
was  surely  made 
wholly  because  of 
the  uniqueness  of 
such  construction 
amid  American 
surroundings,  and 
because  California 
could  claim  the 
most  of  the  nation's 
possessions  in  this 
line.  But  there 
are  some  who  claim 
that  this  point  of 
view  does  not  sat- 
isfy and  that  Cali- 
fornia could  have 
chosen  better  mod- 
els than  those  of 
the  padres.  Prob- 
ably, however,  the 
general  verdict  will 
be  that  California 
contributed  more 
to  the  architectural 
features  of  the 
World's  Fair  by 
her  peculiar  build- 
ing than  she  could 
have  done  by  the 
■  choice  of  any  other 
style. 

We  apprehend 
that  the  revival  of 

the  Mission  style  will  not  go  farther  than  it  has  at 
present.  It  is  decidedly  out  of  harmony  with  modern 
spirit  and  activity.  It  has  not  been  pursued  even 
in  religious  structures  by  those  who  can  be  supposed 
to  have  most  reverence  for  it.  It  belongs  to  a  unique 
period  of  our  history,  and  there  it  will  probably  rest 
for  all  time.  Still,  there  is  undoubtedly  more  in- 
terest in  the  Mission  style  and  more  discussion  of  its 
features  now  than  there  has  been  since  American  occupa- 
tion. In  view  of  this  fact,  it  will  be  timely  to  present 
herewith  a  sketch  by  a  well  known  local  artist  of  the  first 
Mission  built  in  California,  San  Antonio  del  Padua, 
founded  by  Junipero  Serra  in  San  Diego  in  1769.  The 
view  shows  that  a  portion  of  it  has  a  modern  roof,  while 
other  parts  still  have  the  tiles.  On  the  posts  of  the  gate- 
way are  wooden  figures  which  certainly  have  a  grotesque- 
ness  not  in  harmony  with  their  environment.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  wreck  of  a  ship  of  which 
they  were  figure-heads,  and  it  is  surmised  that  they  were 
set  up  to  work  a  spell  upon  the  savage  mind. 


The  TraDBContinental  Association  is  tryinfc  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  Chicago. 
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Tbe  Week. 

Delightful  autumn  days  coutinue  in  unbroken  series. 
The  north  winda  have  been  replaced  by  those  of  a  more 
westerly  origin  and  cooler  nights  have  resulted.  The  mid- 
day sunshine  has  also  a  harder  contest  with  low  tempera- 
tures, but  still  heavy  clothing  is  a  burden.  The  weather 
favors  fie'.d  work  but  the  absence  of  rain  prevents  any  con- 
siderable ground  breaking  or  progressive  undertaking. 
The  days  are  excellently  adapted  for  putting  things  to 
rights,  for  fence  building  and  repairing,  for  renewal  of 
roofs  and  for  painting  and  whitening  of  everything. 
Surely,  if  the  farm  does  not  get  a  thorough  brushing  up 
and  refreshing  during  these  favoring  leisure  days  it  will 
n  ot  be  the  fault  of  the  weather. 

The  days  also  invite  all  to  the  highways.  Let  the  visits 
which  have  been  deferred  during  the  long  busy  summer 
now  be  paid.  Let  the  home  workers  have  the  reinvigora- 
tion  which  comes  from  long  rides  in  clear,  bright  air  and 
the  renewal  of  valued  friendships  and  acquaintance.  The 
longer  the  rains  delay  the  greater  will  be  the  rush  of  work 
when  they  do  come.  Prepare  then  for  this,  not  by  aimless 
idling,  but  by  recreation  which  strengthens  and  fits  for 
extra  labor. 

This  week  the  fruitgrowers  are  assembled  in  convention 
in  3an  Jose.  Early  tidings  speak  of  large  assemblages 
and  active  interest  in  the  proceedings.  Not  only  this 
State,  but  our  neighboring  States  are  largely  represented. 
The  occasion  will  be  one  of  great  importance  and  value, 
and  for  those  who  could  not  attend,  our  columns  during 
coming  weeks  will  reflect  transactions  of  greatest  interest 
and  moment. 

And  again  comes  Thanksgiving !  By  proclamation  of 
the  President,  Thursday,  Nov,  24th,  will  be  the  day.  To 
all  families  through  whose  gates  the  Rubal  comes  we  ex- 
tend our  best  wishes  for  a  day  full  of  joy  and  sincere 
thanksgiving. 

Beatttifying  London.— The  city  of  London  is  grow- 
ing civilized.  Time  was,  and  within  the  memory  of  Lon- 
don citizens  of  middle  age,  when  trees  were  very  rare 
about  the  streets  of  the  city  or  its  suburbs.  Now,  as  ap- 
pears from  answers  to  systematic  inquiries,  there  are  but 
three  out  of  the  seventeen  districts  where  the  search  was 
prosecuted,  that  are  absolutely  without  trees.  In  the  re- 
maining fourteen,  14,700  trees  are  found  on  the  public 
highways,  of  which  5158  "were  planted  by  order  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  city  goTernment  and  6823  by 
buildev  and  other  citizens. 


Agricultural  Produce  and  the  Tariff. 

There  is  naturally  much  an«iety  among  Californians 
interested  in  the  new  lines  of  production  which  are  being 
pursued  in  this  Statf ,  as  to  how  their  industries  will  be 
affected  by  the  industrial  revolution  which  is  expected  to 
begin  as  soon  as  a  Congress  assembles  under  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's administration.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
tariff  changes,  more  or  less  radical,  will  be  made.  It 
seems  the  clear  desire  of  the  people  that  shall  be  the  case. 
The  ax  roust  fall  and  naturally  there  is  concern  as  to  whose 
industrial  neck  shall  be  on  the  block. 

It  is  not  very  comforting  to  one  who  has  labored  to 
build  up  a  producing  interest  under  the  protection  of  a 
tariff  to  contemplate  the  throwing  down  of  the  barriers 
against  foreign  cheap  labor  and  ignoble  living.  There  is 
not  much  consolation  in  the  view  that  compensation  for 
the  hardship  or  ruin  will  come  in  some  way  and  in  some 
form.  The  theory  of  free  trade  and  unrestricted  competi- 
tion with  all  kinds  of  people,  willing  to  exist  in  all  kinds 
of  ways,  may  be  very  beautiful  as  a  theory;  but  it  is  hard 
for  those  whose  money  and  livelihood  is  vested  in  what 
must  now  be  considered  menaced  interests,  to  be  patient 
with  any  merely  theoretical  view  of  the  case. 

It  is  of  course  possible,  and  we  hope  even  probable,  that 
the  hardship  and  losses  which  now  seem  imminent  may 
prove  less  than  anticipate'1.  It  may  be  that  we  can  do 
something  with  a  newer,  richer  soil  and  a  more  energetic 
and  inventive  people  to  carry  our  products  against  the 
work  of  older,  drowsier  nations.  Unquestionably,  every 
possible  effort  will  be  made  in  that  direction,  but  how 
much  will  it  avail  ?  None  can  foresee,  and  there  is  there- 
fore the  anxiety  and  concern  of  which  we  speak. 

It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  changes  which,  upon  sober 
reflection  and  after  congressional  discussion,  will  be  made, 
will  not  trench  so  closely  upon  the  peculiar  and  new  in- 
dustries of  California  as  now  seems  probable.  This,  too, 
cannot  be  foreseen,  and  this  only  substitutes  another  form 
of  uncertainty  for  the  confidence  under  which  our  leading 
industries  have  recently  advanced. 

In  view  of  the  new  discussion  which  will  spring  up  as 
to  the  effects  of  a  wide-reaching  tariff  revision,  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  restate  the  existing  duties  upon  the  leading 
articles  of  agricultural  produce.  The  following  statement 
from  a  contemporary,  we  suppose,  is  substantially  correct : 

The  duty  on  wheat  is  25  cents  per  bushel,  on  barley  30,  oats 
15,  corn  15,  buckwheat  15,  rye  10,  beans  40,  onions  40,  green 
peas  40,  potatoes  25,  castor  beans  60,  hops  15  per  pound.  Tobacco 
for  cigar  wrappers,  if  not  stemmed,  $2  per  pound,  and  if 
stemmed  $'2.75.    All  other  tobacco  in  leaf  35  cents. 

All  garden  and  agricullnral  seeds  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  preserved  or 
pickled,  45  per  cent  ad  valoretu.  Vegetables  in  their  natural 
state  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Act,  20  per  cent  a  I 
valorem.  Cabbages,  3  cents  each.  Hay,  .'Jt  per  ton;  s  raw,  36 
per  cent  ad  valorem.    Honey,  20  cents  pT  gallon. 

Butter  and  all  substitutes  therefor.  6  cents  per  piuml;  cheese, 
6  rents  per  pound;  fresh  milk,  5  cents  per  gallon,  and  milk  pre- 
served 3  cents  per  pound. 

Apples,  green  or  ripe,  25  cents  a  bushel:  dried  in  any  form, 
2  cents  per  pound.  Grapes.  GO  cents  per  barrel  of  three  cubic 
feet.  Plums,  2  cents  per  pound,  prunes  2,  figs  2i,  raisins  2}. 
Fruits  preserved  in  their  own  juices,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  if  preserved  in  sugar,  syrups  or  spirits  and  jellies  of  all 
kinds,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Orange',  lemons  and  limes  in 
packages  of  li  cubic  feet  or  less,  13  cents  per  package,  and  in 
about  the  sime  proportion  for  larger  package^;  in  bulk,  $1.50 
per  1000,  and  in  all  cases  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  upon 
the  boxes  or  barrels  in  which  this  fruit  is  imported. 

Almonds,  not  shelled,  5  cents  a  pound;  shelled,  7i.  Filberts 
and  walnuts  of  all  kinds  not  shelled,  3  cents  per  pound  and  6 
conts  shelled.  Nuts  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or  unshelled,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  IJ. 

Bacon  and  haras,  5  cents  per  pound;  beef,  mutton  and  pork, 
2;  lard  2,  tallow  1.  Meats  of  all  kinds  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  including  prepared  or  preserved,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Poultry,  live,  3  cents  per  pound;  dressed,  5.  Horses  and  mules, 
$30  per  head,  except  that  those  animals  valued  at  $150  and  over 
per  head,  $30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Cattle  more  than  one  year 
old,  $10  per  bead;  one  year  or  less,  $2.  Hogs,  $1.50.  Sheep  one 
year  old  or  over,  $1.. 50  per  head,  and  under  one  75  cents.  All 
other  animals  not  provided  for  in  the  Act,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  list  is  not  complete,  but  it  gives  an  outline  and 
shows  clearly  how  many  products,  for  the  success  of  which 
we  are  now  striving  in  California,  are  affected  by  the 
danger  of  removal  of  protection.  Others  not  mentioned 
are  just  as  seriously  menaced. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  above  list,  there,  are 
only  five  farm  products  of  which  we  are  exporting  more 
than  we  import.  These  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  cotton  and 
meat.  On  the  other  hand,  we  import  more  horses,  wool, 
barley,  hay,  hops,  flax,  hemp,  sugar,  rice,  fruit,  beans,  poas, 
potatoes,  eggs,  poultry  and  a  whole  long  list  of  vegetables 
than  we  export.  It  is  this  large  list  of  articles  which  it 
was  hoped  the  country  under  the  protective  system  would 
produce  for  itself. 

The  present  situation  is  one  which  call*  for  the  closest 
vigilance  and  the  fullest  weight  of  influence  on  the  part 
of  producers  No  doubt  many  things  can  be  measurably 
faved  from  anything  like  a  sweeping  reduction  by  clear 


statements  of  the  injury  which  such  legislation  would 
work.  It  is  too  soon  to  declare,  but  it  is  just  the  right 
time  for  producers  to  study  and  confer  on  these  subjects 
as  they  have  never  done  before. 


-Australian  Lemons, 

About  1000  boxes  of  Australian  lemons  have  arrived  in 
this  market  recently,  and  it  is  reported  that  they  have  been 
quickly  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  The  conimis-inn 
merchant  who  received  them  has  rather  an  ambitious 
project  in  view,  which  he  thus  describes: 

I  would  make  8an  Frapcisco  the  distributing  center,  and 
while  many  perfons  may  think  that  such  ap'an  could  ne^er  be 
carried  out.  there  is  nothing  difBcult  about  the  undertaking, 
and  our  positions  can  easily  be  explained.  We  are  in  a  position 
to  receive  goods  that  are  as  good  as  those  that  come  from  Spain 
or  Italy.  We  can  receive  them  in  much  shorter  time  from 
Australia  than  they  can  be  sent  from  Messina,  Catania,  and 
other  parts  of  Italy.  The  price  is  grea  ly  lessened.  What  must 
follow  T 

A.S  soon  as  a  steimer  arrives,  at  once  dispatch  the  lemons  to 
any  point  in  the  United  States,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
San  Francisco  will  become  the  distributing  point.  When  yon 
can  receive  goods  quickly  and  in  fiist-class  shape,  and  dispatch 
them  promptly  at  a  price  considerablj  below  what  was  hereto- 
fore paid  for  an  article  that  is  no  better,  success  must  follow. 

The  n'erchant's  idea  seems  to  be  that  a  vast  quantity  of 
Au8tral''in  fiuit  can  be  brought  in  here  and  solo  without 
inler''erence  with  the  California  lemon  product,  for  he 
says:  "  When  California's  supply  gives  out,  as  it  did  a 
short  time  ago,  there  would  be  no  nece^8ity  for  depending 
on  the  shipments  from  Italy  and  Spain." 

The  weak  point  in  the  merchant's  proposition  and  the 
injury  which  such  a  project  as  his  may  work  to  our  own 
producers  may  be  seen  when  one  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  supply  of  California  lemons  need  not  give  out  as  it 
now  does  and  that  in  the  future  it  will  not  give  out.  It  is 
quite  possible,  by  the  new  methods  of  curing  and  storing 
lemons  which  our  own  producers  have  developed,  to  mar- 
ket the  California  product  continuously  and  to  furnish  the 
fruit  at  any  time  of  the  year  that  it  is  needed.  Of  course, 
at  present  the  product  of  these  fine  lemons  is  small  and 
the  supply  is  exhausted,  but  when  the  lemon  orchards  re- 
cently planted  and  those  now  being  projected  come  into 
bearing  there  will  be  no  call  for  lemons  from  Sicily,  Aus- 
tralia, or  any  outside  region,  and  the  distribution  of 
lemons  will  be  from  California  and  of  the  California 
product.  San  Francisco  will  not  be  the  center  of  such 
trade,  but  that  does  not  matter,  the  profit  from  the  busi- 
ness will  build  up  the  whole  State,  and  that  is  a  higher 
aim.    

The  Alameda  County  Floweb  Show. — The  increas- 
ing interest  in  popular  contests  for  floral  eminence  can  be 
seen  in  the  qualifying  success  of  the  first  fall  show  held 
last  week  at  Oakland  by  the  Alameda  Floral  Society.  It 
was  held  during  the  closing  days  of  election  week  and 
had,  therefore,  many  distractions  to  contend  with,  but  in 
spile  of  these  the  patronage  was  good.  From  the  exhibi- 
tion standpoint  the  affair  was  a  great  success.  The  ground 
floor  of  the  Mills  Tabernacle,  the  largest  auditorium  ia 
Oakland,  was  fairly  crowded  with  exhibits.  The  display 
of  out-door  roses  was  much  greater  than  the  State  Society's 
show  in  Ihii  city  the  previous  week;  the  show  of  chrysan- 
themums and  of  ornamental  and  folisge  plants  was  natu- 
rally less  than  at  the  great  display  in  this  city.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  first  effort  in  Oakland  will  lead  to  continued 
effort  in  the  same  direction.  It  should  also  stimulate  to 
similar  undertakings  in  all  towns  of  considerable  popula- 
tion with  suburban  gardens  and  greenhouses. 


A  Mole  Which  Ate  Veoetablbs.— We  have  had 
much  of  late  about  ground  pests.  A  few  weeks  ago  we 
published  Prof.  Washburn's  interesting  essay  on  gophers 
and  moles,  in  which  the  latter's  disregard  of  vegetables 
was  reaffirmed.  An  Oregon  lady.  Miss  Talbot,  dissented 
from  this  old  tenet  and  proposed  to  demonstrate  the  con- 
trary. At  the  last  fair  of  the  Portland  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, Miss  Talbot  had  a  vegetable-fed  mole  on  exhibition, 
and  of  her  experiment  a  Portland  exchange  sayf : 

Miss  Talbot  trapped  a  mole,  caged  it  and  put  it  on  a  vege- 
table diet,  which  seemed  to  suit  it  admirably  from  the  start, 
and  now,  after  months  of  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet,  it  ap- 
pears hearty  and  healthy  and  eats  readily  almost  any  kind  of 
vegetables,  but  is  especially  fond  of  pea«.  Miss  Talbot's  inves- 
tigations in  this  matter  have  resulted  in  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  public  stock  of  knowledge  about  moles. 

Pebsonal. — Emory  E.  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Horticulture  at  the  Stanford  University,  has  returned 
from  his  first  summer's  observations  and  studies  abroad. 
He  made  a  very  interesting  extempore  address  on  sights 
in  foreign  lands  at  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Society  last 
Friday.  

Thb  convention  for  the  advancement  of  women  met  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  recently.  The  session  will  continue  for 
several  days. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  brief  outline  of  election  news  given  in  last  week's 
Rural  is  in  the  main  confirmed  by  later  reports.  Not 
only  has  the  fact  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  success  been  con- 
firmed, but  his  majority  is  even  greater  than  was  sus- 
pected. He  carried  all  the  Si)ut>iern  States  with  Con- 
necticut, Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Wisconsin.  His  majority  in  Connecticut  is  4500;  in  Indi- 
ana, 11,000;  in  IMnois,  30,000;  in  New  Jersey,  16,000;  in 
New  York,  45,000;  and  in  Wisconsin,  12,000.  Ohio 
is  in  doubt,  and  it  will  require  the  official 
count  to  determine  whether  its  vote  will  be 
given  to  Harrison  or  Cleveland.  Analysis '  of  the 
popular  vote  demonstrates  that  he  has  a  half  a  million 
pluralty  over  Harrison  and  a  majority  of  between  400,000 
and  500,000  over  Harrison  and  Weaver  together.  If  all 
four  of  the  so-called  doubtful  States  had  cast  their  votes 
for  Harrison,  Cleveland's  gains  in  the  States  heretofore 
deemed  surely  Republican  would  have  given  him  the  vic- 
tory. Mr.  Cleveland,  therefore,  is  not  only  elected,  but  is 
elected  by  the  Northern  vote.  The  Populist  su'^cess  was 
limited  to  the  four  Siates  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Idaho  and 
Nevada.  Of  these  four,  Colorado,  Idaho  and  Nevada  gave 
Weaver  their  votes  with  almost  single  reference  to  the 
silver  question  and  as  a  protest  against  the  anti-silver  atti- 
tude of  the  Republicans.  In  Kansas  it  was  a  square  Popu- 
list victory  by  a  majority  of  6000.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  Democratic  by  about  100  majority  and 
the  winter  returns  to  the  Senate  will  give  that  body  also 
to  the  Democrats  by  a  very  narrow  majority.  Thus,  next 
March,  for  the  first  time  since  the  war,  the  Democratic 
party  will  find  itself  in  complete  control  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 


California's  electoral  vote  will  go  to  Harrison  by  a  ma- 
jority not  yet  officially  reported,  but  in  the  neighborhood 
of  4000.  The  Legislat'ire,  however,  is  Democratic  and 
will  choose  a  Democrat  to  succeed  Senator  Felton,  whose 
term  expires  in  March.  Of  the  Congressional  candidates, 
Geary  (Democrat)  is  elected  in  the  First  District;  Camin- 
etti  (Democrat)  is  elected  in  the  Second  District;  English 
(Democrat)  is  elected  fiom  the  Third;  Maguire  (Democrat) 
is  elected  in  the  Fourth;  Loud  (Republican)  is  elected  in 
the  Fifth;  Cannon  (Democrat  and  Populist)  is  elected  in 
the  Sixth,  and  Bowers  (Republican)  is  elected  in  the 
Seventh.  The  Populist  vote  in  the  State  at  large  is  about 
24,000.  In  San  Francisco,  Cleveland's  majority  is  about 
7000,  but  the  city  was  so  split  up  in  factions  that  no  party 
can  claim  a  triumph  in  the  municipal  voting.  Ellert, 
Non-Partisan  candidate  for  Mayor,  representing  specially 
the  anti-De  Young  sentiment,  was  elected  by  about  4000, 
his  closest  opponent  being  the  notorious  Dr.  O'Donnell, 
an  all-round  political  crank,  who  stood  as  an  independent 
candidate.  The  voting  in  the  city  was  almost  altogether 
outside  of  party  lines  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  a 
mixed  Board  of  Aldermen  and  of  a  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  Democrats,  Republicans,  Non-Partisans  and  Inde- 
pendents in  the  several  executive  departments  of  the  city 
government. 

On  the  eve  of  the  election  both  of  the  National  parties 
professed  entire  confidence  of  success,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  which  was  in  fact  mf^re  surprised  by 
the  actual  result.  The  Republicans  were  simply  stunned 
by  the  completeness  of  their  rout  and  the  Democrats  were 
scarcely  less  seriously  aflFected  by  the  completeness  of  their 
triumph.  Probably,  nobody  expected  such  a  radical 
change  in  the  political  complexion  of  the  country.  In  all 
parts  of  the  Union  leading  men  have,  during  the  past 
week,  been  trying  to  get  their  reckonings  and  give  some 
intelligible  explanation  of  the  event.  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid 
attributps  it  wholly  to  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Republicans. 
Mr.  Harrison  attributes  it  to  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  White- 
law  Reid,  to  the  incapacity  of  Chairman  Carter  and  to  the 
fact  that  his  advice  was  not  followed  in  certain  aspects  of 
the  campaign.  Mr.  Depew  thinks  it  was  due  to  his  being 
limited  to  speech-making  and  having  no  part  in  the  plan- 
ning. If  Mr.  Wanamaker  has  any  definite  ideas,  he  failed 
to  make  them  clear  in  the  statement  of  a  half  column  in 
length — and  so  on.  There  are  explanations  upon  explana- 
tions by  men  public  and  private  and  by  newspapers  of  the 
country,  the  general  verdict  being  that  the  election  turned 
wholly  on  the  question  of  the  tariff.  Unquestionably  the 
tarifi  was  chief  among  the  causes  of  the  landslide,  but  we 
venture  to  suggest  a  cause  which  none  of  the  great  men  of 
the  country  seem  to  have  discovered,  namely:  profound 
disgust  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  masses,  growing  out 
of  mismanagement  of  the  party  and  of  the  fact  that  un- 
worthy men  have  been  allowed  to  lead  it  away  from  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  founded  and  upon  which  it 
claims  the  popular  support.  Many  Republicans,  who 
usually  stand  with  the  party  for  patriotic  rather  than  par- 
tisan motives,  voted  either  for  Cleveland  or  for  the  Popu- 


list candidate  because  they  would  not  follow  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  Mr.  Piatt,  Mr.  Quay,  et  al.  In  our  judgment,  disgust 
with  the  self-appointed  leadership  of  the  party,  combined 
with  disgust  at  its  failure  to  take  up  the  labor  question, 
the  immigration  question,  the  currency  question  and  other 
vital  issues  of  the  time,  lost  to  the  Republican  party  a 
sufficient  number  of  voters  to  have  carried  the  electian. 
As  we  look  at  it,  the  Republican  party  has  been  defeated 
through  resentment  at  its  failure  to  cast  off  its  offensive 
leaders  and  take  up  the  new  questions  with  the  old  cour- 
age. The  tariff  unquestionably  cut  a  figure,  probably  the 
the  largest  figure  in  the  tight,  but  it  was  less  on  account  of 
the  tariff  than  dissatisfaction  with  the  management  of  the 
party  and  its  attitude  toward  the  new  issees. 


For  example,  California  elected  a  Democratic  legisla- 
ture, which  in  turn  will  elect  a  Democratic  Senator,  and 
its  Republican  vote  was  cut  down  nearly  20,000.  Wuat 
was  the  cause  of  this  ?  Surely  not  the  tariff,  for,  in  a  local 
sense,  California  profits  by  the  tariff.  It  was  chit-fly  be- 
cause nearly  2ii,000  of  those  who  have  been  Republicans  had 
lost  faith  in  their  party.  They  resented  the  domination  ol 
corporation  attorneys  in  the  party  conventions;  they  re- 
sented the  election  of  Mr.  Stanford  (chief  among  railroad 
men)  to  the  Senate;  they  resented  the  failure  ,  of  the  last 
Republican  legislature  to  enact  laws  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  at  l  irge  because  there  was  opposition  from  the  cor- 
poration and  monied  interest;  they  resented  the  gen- 
eral rottenness  of  that  same  legislature,  and  they  resented 
most  bitterly  the  consequences  and  sum  of  all  these  degra- 
dations, the  candidacy  of  M.  H.  DeYoung  for  the  United 
States  Senate.  These,  in  brief,  are  the  reasons  why  nearly 
20,000  California  voters  who  have  heretofore  acted  with 
the  Republican  party,  deserted  its  standard  and  voted 
either  for  Weaver  or  for  the  Democratic  candidates. 
These  voters,  who  have  taken  the  bit  in  their  teeth,  are 
just  as  devoted  as  they  ever  were  to  the  old  princip'es,  and 
will  return  to  the  party  when  the  party  returns  to  itself, 
but  they  have  learned  the  lesson  of  independence  and  can 
never  again  be  counted  on  to  support  the  party  unless  the 
party  is  right. 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  discreetly  kept  his  mouth  shut  since 
the  election,  but  his  friends  and  enemies  are  doing  a  great 
deal  of  talking  for  him.  Yesterday  (Tuesday)  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  had  declared  his  independence  of  Tam- 
many. He  was  quoted  as  having  said  in  private  conver- 
sation: "  I  am  under  no  obligations  to  Tammany  Hall  or 
any  other  organization  for  my  election,  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  be  dictated  to  by  anybody.  New  York  State  did 
not  choose  me  to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  hence 
I  can  get  along  well  without  any  further  advice  from  that 
quarter.  Now  that  I  am  President  it  is  my  intention  to  be 
the  head  of  this  nation  in  reality,  and  I  will  not  permit 
any  dictation  as  to  my  future  actions."  The  authority  for 
this  report  is  shadowy.  It  is  reported  on  the  other  hand 
this  (Wednesday)  morning  by  the  N.  Y,  World  atrd  other 
Democratic  papers  that  the  whole  of  the  Government 
patronage  in  New  York  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Tam- 
many organization  to  be  dispensed  by  its  chief  boss,  Dick 
Croker;  that  there  will  be  a  clean  sweep  of  all  Government 
employees  in  New  York  not  directly  uuder  the  protection 
of  the  civil  service  laws.  It  is  further  said  that  Mr.  Grace, 
formerly  Mayor  of  New  York  and  the  leader  of  a  large 
faction,  will  be  allowed  to  name  the  ministers  to  Chile 
and  Peru,  where  he  holds  large  commercial  interests.  We 
suspect  that  one  of  these  reports  (which  we  find  in  the 
morning's  Chronicle)  is  about  as  true  as  the  other  (which 
we  fiad  in  the  morning's  Examiner).  It  illustrates  the 
general  confusion  respecting  Mr.  Cleveland's  plans  and 
the  general  unreliability  of  so-called  political  newspapers. 


Mr.  Cleveland's  position  is  in  one  sense  an  exception- 
ally hard  one.  He  was  elected  by  a  combination  of  three 
political  elements — by  the  old  line  Democrats,  the 
Tammanyites  and  the  Mugwumps.  Between  these  several 
political  forces  there  are  no  points  of  sympathy  or  affinity. 
They  are  as  wide  apart  in  views,  motives,  habits  and  tastes 
as  the  Hindo  castes.  They  hate  each  other  with  a  holy 
hatred.  Elements  divided  like  these  may  sometimes  be 
organized  for  a  political  fight,  but  they  can  never  be 
brought  into  cordial  and  continual  support  of  an  adminis- 
tration. If  M  r.  Cleveland  shall  administer  his  office  on 
reform  lines,  he  will  please  his  Mugwump  friends,  but 
will  antagonize  the  bulk  of  his  support  who  are  quite  of 
another  color.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  shall  undertake 
to  satisfy  Tammany,  he  will  offend  the  Mugwumps  and 
disgust  the  country.  There  is  no  middle  road.  Mr. 
Cleveland  must  choose  either  one  or  the  other  horn 
of  the  dilemma,  and  in  either  event  he  is  certain  to  have 
a  fight  on  his  hands.  He  faces,  therefore,  the  most  seriou? 
problem  which  has  confronted  any  President  since 
Lincoln,  without  the  strength  which  a  united  party  sup- 
port would  give  him.    It  will  be  no  small  job  to  carry  out 


the  pledges  of  the  Democratic  platform,  and  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  Mr.  Cleveland  should  break  down  in  the 
attempt. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  just  where  the  election  leaves  the 
new  People's  party.  As  yet  its  vote  in  the  several  States 
has  not  been  reported  in  detail.  On  the  Pacific  coast  it 
has  certainly  made  a  strong  stand.  Idaho  and  Nevada 
are  its  own;  Oregon  gave  it  one-third  of  its  vote;  Wash- 
ington gave  it  a  vote  described  as  "  notable"  but  not  yet 
reported,  and  California  gave  it  about  24  000.  It  is  clearly 
in  the  field  to  stay,  and  it  is,  in  our  view,  likely  to  swallow 
up  one  or  the  other  of  the  old  parties.  It  has  what  both 
of  them  lack,  a  courageous,  progressive  policy  based  upon 
moral  as  well  as  material  issues.  It  is  not  afraid  of  the 
questions  of  the  day,  but  addresses  itself  boldly  to  them. 
It  has  in  its  boldness,  in  its  conviction  and  in  its  moral  force 
the  germs  of  a  great  and  successful  party.  The  Rural 
does  not  seek  to  conceal  its  dissent  from  the  more  advanced 
positions  of  the  People's  parly;  but  it  is  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  party  has  in  it  more  good  than  bad.  If  it 
will  temper  its  earnestness  with  wisdom,  make  itstlf  a 
national  instead  of  a  class  party,  and  adjust  itself  to  reform 
instead  of  revolution,  it  wilt  be  in  a  stronger  position  than 
either  the  Ripublican  or  Democratic  parlies.  But  to  ac- 
complish this,  to  put  itself  in  a  position  to  command  the 
support  of  moderate  and  conservative  forces  of  the  country, 
it  must  fiud  new  leaders.  Men  ignorant  alike  of  history 
and  economics,  and  whose  whole  claim  to  attention  is  a 
loose  flood  of  irresponsible  and  vehement  talk,  never  yet 
organized  a  successful  campaign  or  led  a  party  to  victory. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  cabinet-makers  have  struck  one  piece 
of  sound  timber,  and  Californians  will  be  on  the  giui  vive 
to  see  whether  the  great  party  of  reform  can  rise  above 
"political  considerations"  and  put  a  great  department  of 
the  Government  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  is  not  a  poli- 
tician, but  is  perhaps  the  foremost  man  of  the  country  in 
knowledge  of  agricultural  industry,  its  needs,  the  scientific 
principles  which  underlie  its  practices,  and  in  grasp  of  the 
means  by  which  the  agricultural  interest  may  be  advanced 
and  made  more  prosperous.  That  such  a  choice  is  contem- 
plated is  shown  by  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  of  Tuesday  morning  which  says  : 

The  hope  is  freely  expressed  that  something  may  be  done  to 
lift  ttie  Department  of  Agriculture  out  of  the  rut  of  politics  and 
humbug  in  which  it  has  been  traveling  ever  since  it  has  been 
created,  and  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be — the  great  scientitic 
branch  of  the  Govrnment.  Representative  Hitch  of  Missouri 
has  been  spoken  of  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  «  •  *  Es- 
Governor  J.  Sterling  Morton  of  Nebraska  is  spoken  of  as  a  man 
of  the  right  kind,  and  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  California  is 
another.  *  «  *  It  is  needless  to  describe  Professor  Hilgard's 
attainments  to  Cdliforaiaas.  He  was  proposed  for  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  before  the  office  was  raised  to  the  Cabinet 
rank,  and  he  is  fully  qualified  to  manage  the  department,  no 
matter  what  the  title  of  its  head  may  be. 

This  estimate  of  Prof.  Hilgard's  abilities  and  fitness  for 
the  place  is  eminently  correct.  His  appreciation  by  the 
California  people  is  also  pronounced,  and  undoubtedly  the 
new  administration  could  do  nothing  better  calculated  to 
enlist  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  Californiaas  than  to 
call  Professor  Hilgard  to  a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  His 
knowledge  of  agricultural  science  is  profound,  and  its 
soundness,  point  and  value  are  the  greater  from  the  fact 
that  he  never  forgets  that  agricultural  practice  and  science 
are  indissolubly  associated.  Through  the  quickness  of  his 
perceptions,  the  accuracy  of  his  scientific  deductions  and 
the  warm  geniality  of  his  nature,  he  has  drawn  nearer  to 
the  needs  and  closer  to  the  affections  of  the  agriculturists 
of  this  country  than  an  agricultural  teacher  has  ever  ap- 
proached before.  In  the  recent  wonderful  advancement 
which  the  United  States  has  made  in  agricultural  experi- 
mentation, Professor  Hilgard  was  a  pioneer,  and  has  al- 
ways been  counted  a  moving  force.  In  the  recent  ad- 
vancement in  agricultural  meteorology,  and  in  the  problem 
of  the  utilization  of  the  expanses  of  arid  lands,  every  pub- 
lication outholds  Professor  Hilgard's  investigations  and 
deductions  as  authority  for  progressive  movements.  In 
the  newer  industries  for  the  newer  States'  soils  and  cli- 
mates, the  terms  "California"  and  "Hilgard"  become 
almost  synonyms.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Washing- 
ton governmental  experts  should  fasten  upon  his  name  in 
their  earliest  suggestions  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  nor  will  it  be 
surprising  if  Mr.  Cleveland  accepts  such  spontaneous  ad- 
vice. As  our  readers  know.  Professor  Hilgard  is  now  in 
Europe  for  a  year's  rest  and  observation.  Californians 
expect  him  to  return  to  his  work  here  refreshed  and  rein- 
vigorated.  There  is  a  score  of  years  of  usefulness  for  him 
before  California  can  think  of  putting  him  on  the  retired 
list.  Nothing  but  the  greater  needs  of  the  whole  country 
could  reconcile  us  to  his  withdrawal  even  for  the  duration 
of  a  presidential  administration. 

Thbbe  is  a  lively  contest  between  Mendocino  towns  to 
secure  one  of  the  two  high  schools  the  people  have  voted 
to  build.    Ukiah  will  undoubtedly  have  one. 
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November  19,  18  92, 


Southern  Pomologlcal  Meeting. 

The  following  is  the  program  of  the  autumn  meeting  of 
the  Pomological  Society  of  southern  California,  to  be  held 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nov.  22d  and  23d,  m  the 
Board  of  Trade  room  in  Pomona,  beginning  at  10:15  A.  M. 
The  following  subjects  will  be  presented: 

Address  of  welcome,  by  J.  E.  Packard  of  Pomona;  re- 
sponse by  President  L.  M.  Holt  of  Riverside;  reading  mm- 
utes  of  the  previous  meeting  by  the  Secretary,  E.  Edson 
Smith  of  Santa  Ana;  admission  of  new  members;  reports 
of  officers  and  committees,  etc. 

Experience  with  Ten  Acres  in  Califotnia,  by  D.  Edson 
Smith  of  Santa  Ana. 

Orange  Culture,  by  M.  Baldridge  of  Pomona. 

How  Can  We  Make  the  Most  Money  Out  of  Our  De- 
ciduous Fruits,  by  W.  H.  Holabird  of  Claremont. 

A  Talk  about  Farmers,  by  C.  M.  Heintz  of  Los  Angeles. 

At  3:30  o'clock  a  carriage  ride  to  points  of  interest  will 
be  tendered  to  the  members  of  the  society  by  the  Pomona 
Board  of  Trade. 

At  the  evening  session,  7:30  o'clock:  Successful  Meth- 
ods of  Curing  Lemons,  by  E.  W.  Holmes,  editor  of  the 
Riverside  Press. 

On  the  second  day,  morning  session,  9  o'clock:  Taxa- 
tion of  Fruit  Trees,  by  Judge  Franklin  Blades  of  Pomona. 

Olive  Culture,  by  John  S.  Calkins  of  Pomona. 

Green  Manuring  of  Orchards,  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson  of 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  i  o'clock:  Destroying  Insect 
Pests  on  Citrus  Trees  by  Fumigation,  Dr.  J.  H.  Dunn  of 
Pomona. 

Almond  Culture,  by  Percy  W.  Treat  of  Davisville. 


Trapping  Gophers. 

Fillmore,  Ventura  Co,  Nov.  11,  1893. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  see  a  good  piece  in  the  last  Rural 
pertaining  10  gophers,  but  the  writer  did  not  exactly  de- 
scribe the  kind  of  trap  he  uses.  I  have  used  some  half- 
dozen  different  kinds,  and  I  give  the  preference,  decidedly, 
to  a  small  steel  trap,  not  over  two  inches  across  the  jaws 
when  set.  Find  a  hole  into  the  runway  if  possible,  I 
sometimes  use  a  small  iron  rod,  dig  to  it,  disturbing  it  as 
little  as  may  be;  shove  the  trap  some  inches  either  way 
into  the  runway,  stake  the  trap,  and  pile  up  clods  carefully 
to  stop  the  hole  you  made,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  the 
runway  clear,  so  the  gopher  can  pass  and  repass,  and,  if 
well  and  carefully  done,  you  are  almost  sure  of  your  gopher. 

If  you  cannot  find  the  main  runway,  this  trap  is  no  bet- 
ter than  any  other,  as,  half  the  time,  he  will  push  it  to  one 
side  or  cover  it  with  dirt.  If  there  was  a  call  for  them, 
these  small  traps  could  be  made  for  10  or  15  cents  each. 
A  blacksmith  could  make  them,  but  he  would  dislike  the 
job.  My  son  Eugene,  of  Santa  Barbara,  makes  them  for 
25  cents  each.  Ttie  spring  need  not  be  strong;  a  gopher 
will  scarcely  ever  pull  out  of  them. 

The  farmers  on  the  Sespe  have  their  work  mostly  done, 
and  are  waiting  with  smiling  faces  and  happy,  thankful 
hearts  for  the  coming  rains.  Raisins  are  made;  beans  are 
threshed  and  housed;  some  little  dry  plowing  is  being 
done.  The  season,  though  rather  dry,  has  not  been  an  un- 
productive one,  and  we  hear  very  little  complaint.  Money 
is  rather  scarce;  still,  we  do  fairly  well.       S.  P.  Snow. 

The  Anaheim  Vine  Disease. 

Santa  Ana,  Cal  ,  Nov.  15,  1892. 

To  the  Editor  :— Our  preliminary  bulletin  on  the 
"California  Vine  Disease"  is  about  to  appear  from  the 
Government  press.  Wishing  it  to  reach  those  who  would 
be  most  interested  in  the  same,  it  would  give  me  pleasure 
to  forward  such  names  as  you  may  think  proper  to  rec- 
ommend for  copies  in  your  region.  The  edition  is  limited, 
and  an  early  reply  will  be  necessary  to  insure  the  names 
reaching  the  Department  in  time.  The  report  will  prob- 
ably be  out  of  press  in  a  few  weeks  or  sooner.  A  discreet 
selection  of  those  who  would  be  most  benefited  by  the 
bulletin  is  desired.     Newton  B.  Pierce,  Special  Agent. 

[It  seems  to  us  the  best  way  to  get  this  report  in?o  the 
hands  of  those  who  really  desire  and  would  be  profited  by  it, 
will  be  to  advise  our  readers  who  are  interested  to  make  im- 
mediate application  to  Mr.  Pierce  at  Santa  Ana. — Ed.  Press. 

Prof,  Goqnillett  Dissents. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Nov.  12,  1892. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sorry  to  find  that  on  page  408 
of  the  issue  of  the  Rural  Press  for  Nov.  12  the  erroneous 
account  contained  in  the  Times  of  this  city,  relating  to  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Commissioners,  is  repub- 
lished without  noticing  the  correction  which  I  gave  in  the 
Txmes  of  Nov.  6.  I  give  herewith  a  clipping  from  the 
Times  making  this  correction: 

D.  W.  Coquillett  writes  to  the  Times  that  he  was  not  present  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Horticuliural  Commissioners,  and  did  not  ren- 
der a  report,  as  stated  in  the  published  proceedings,  He  says  he 
found  the  newly  imported  ladybirds  breeding  in  Alameda,  as  well  as 
at  Santa  Barbara.  Kour  hundred  insects,  not  colonies,  were  sent  to 
Santa  Barbarba. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  original  account  of  this  meet- 
ing was  republished,  since  it  comes  so  wide  of  the  truth. 

D.  W.  Coquillett. 

Botanical  Notes. 

San  Jose,  Nov.  14,  1892. 
To  the  Editor: — Our  native  red  flowering  currant, 
known  to  botanists  as  Ribes  sane;uineum,  or  the  blood- 
stained currant,  is  now  in  full  bloom  near  Los  Gatos. 
Laurel  trees  there  have  been  in  bloom  for  soms  time.  The 
scarlet  berries  of  toyon  are  now  ready  for  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas  week  harvests.  By-the-way,  it  will  be 
too  bad  if  the  very  inappropriate  name  holly  becomes 
fastened  to  this  shrub.    It  is  no  relative  of  holly  and  does 


not  look  at  all  like  it.  Since  its  botanical  name,  Hetero- 
meles,  is  rather  cumbersome,  why  not  retain  the  much  older 
Indian  n'jme,  toyon  (pronounced  toivey  own — both  o's 
long).  The  spelling  is  Spanish,  to  be  sure;  but  it  ought  to 
be,  since  the  Mexicans  spelled  it  first.  The  name  Christ- 
mas berries  is  no  name,  for  holly  and  mistletoe  are  also 
Christmas  berries.  Toyon  berries  often  remain  on  the 
bushes  (or  small  trees)  until  the  last  of  May,  or  fully  six 
months.  V.  R. 


An  Orange  Coanty  Race,  Again 

Santa  Ana,  Nov.  9,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — Does  not  much  the  same  world 
which  "  dearly  loves  a  lover "  love  the  horse  also — the 
horse,  his  intelligence,  grace,  speed,  susceptibility  to  im- 
provement ?  I  think  so — much  the  same  world.  And  it  is 
a  pretty  sizable  world,  I'm  a-thinking,  even  when  the 
"  roughs,"  "  toughs,"  and  gambling,  tricky  "  sports  "  are 
counted  out. 

Surely  it  is  a  pure,  innocent  love,  disinterested,  tenderly 
appreciative,  among  worthy  souls,  from  Job  down.  Why 
should  the  wicked,  the  coarse,  the  reckless,  gambling  fools, 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  good  race,  a  well-trained 
horse  in  swiftest  action,  all  to  themselves  ?    I  protest. 

The  Rural,  which  Oct.  8th  last  published  my  account 
of  ihe  Orange  County  Fair,  and  so  kindly  editorialized 
upon  it,  did  not  perhaps  know  that  therein,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  reported  a  horserace.  Yes,  and  for  the 
first  time  went  to  one.  But  I  imagine  most  masculine 
readers  guessed  as  much.  Ah  I  Mr.  Editor,  you  would 
have  laughed  to  hear  my  son's  (he  is  old  enough  to  vote) 
comments  thereon.  With  that  fin  de-sihle  air,  so  awe-in- 
spiring to  the  maternal  heart,  he  pished  and  shamed  over 
my  little  mistakes  in  race-course  talk  and  pool-room 
phrases. 

But  I  know  better  now.  I  shall  not  say  "jockeying " 
when  I  mean  '■  scoring  "  again.  And  I  have  learned  that 
the  men  who  bet  on  horses  "  never  talk  fractions."  I  have 
learned  a  good  deal  more  than  this,  too.  .A.las  I  yes. 
Something  of  the  seamy,  tricky,  conscienceless  side  of  the 
many,  perhaps  the  most  who  professionally  make  money 
racing  horses.  But  I  am  not  going  to  love  a  good  horse 
or  enjoy  a  good  race  any  the  less.  Not  I.  Rather  more; 
admiring  the  integrity  and  firmness  which  makes,  any 
where,  ttte  last  possible. 

To-day,  on  our  nice  ra'^e-track  here  in  Santa  Ana,  our 
"  Silkwood  "  raced  with  ''  Our  Dick  "  The  challenge  came 
of  the  race  last  month,  wherein  Silkwood  was  beaten  by 
Our  Dick.  And  Silkwood  won  in  "  three  straight  heats." 
Time,  2:oS}4,  2:ii'4,  2:13.  But  I  am  not  going  to  tell  of 
the  jubilation,  the  roars  of  app  ause,  'rahs  and  tigers  (why, 
one  little  woman,  who  sat  sewing  at  an  open  window  a  mile 
and  a  half  away,  said  she  could  tell  Silkwood  was  winning 
by  the  noise);  nor  of  the  flutter  of  yellow,  and  the  local 
pride  and  pleasure  so  naively  expressed,  at  our  winning  in 
'*  the  greatest  harness  horserace  which  has  ever  taken 
place  in  the  State." 

What  I  must  tell,  is  how  we  treated  Tom  Keating  when 
he  came  to  town —rival  and  victor  over  our  horse  as  his 
Our  Dick  had  been.  He  was  met  by  a  welcoming  band 
and  delegation,  escorted  "with  flying  colors  "  through  town 
to  the  best  hotel,  where  he  was  kept  all  the  week  before  the 
race  as  the  guest  of  the  association. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  exclaimed  a  citizen  from  another 
county,  cognizant  of  it  all.  "  I  tell  you  what,  the  directors 
of  the* Orange  County  Fair  Association  are  white  men,  no 
mistake  ! " 

Our  neighbors  say  it  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  owing  to  J.  E. 
Pleasants,  president  of  the  association  and  judge  at  the 
racetrack.  Reporters  who  came  here  are  loud  in  his 
praises.  One,  who  has  reported  races  for  20  years,  could 
hardly  say  enough  in  Mr.  Pleasants'  praise;  said  he  was 
the  model  judge  he  had  been  looking  for  all  these  years. 
Surely,  with  so  dignified  and  courteous  a  presiding  judge, 
one  of  the  best  tracks  in  the  State,  and  "  our  "  Silkwood, 
Santa  Ana  races  will  become  famous,  even  outside  of 
California. 

I  have  heard  more  than  one  word  from  my  amateurish 
report.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  words  was  of  one 
of  the  stateliest,  demurest,  dearest  of  "  old  maids  "  in  the 
far  east,  who  read  my  account  with  pleasure,  and  who,  I 
learned  thereby,  reads  about  all  the  fast  horses  and  is  won- 
derfully fond  of  hearing  about  races.  And  thus  my  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  world  which  loves  horses  and  a  good  race 
was  enlarged. 

And  so,  too,  the  other  day,  I  was  not  quite  so  much 
paralyzed  when  I  read  of  a  Californian  who  paid  $150,000 
for  the  great  thoroughbred,  Ormonde. 

"  Approximations  to  the  goal 
The  philosophic  mind  contents  " — 

So  we  will  be  glad  of  a  place  where,  at  its  best  possible  in 
this  "sinful  world,"  gentlemen  and  ladies  can  enjoy  a  good 
horserace,  a  place  where  pool-selling  is  not  too  conspicu- 
ous, and  gambling  "  sharps "  and  "  fools "  are  in  the 
minority. 

As  for  these  last,  how  amusing  to  the  feminine  mind  are 
the  vagaries  of  the  masculine  mind,  when  it  would  a-betting 
go — specially  on  horses.  Really,  some  of  them  might  as 
well  open  their  wallets  and  say  to  the  crowd  around, 
"  Here,  help  yourselves,"  as  ''  plunge  "  the  way  they  do— if 
Dame  Rumor  speaks  the  truth.  One  is  reminded  of  a  say- 
ing, once  most  aptly  quoted:  In  a  certain  church,  where 
was  a  charity  box,  the  children  were  instructed,  as  they 
dropped  their  eleemosynary  coins,  to  say  a  few  appropriate 
words,  presumably  a  text  from  scripture.  There,  one  day, 
a  little  tot,  as  she  deposited  her  penny,  was  overheard  to 
say,  with  serious,  uplifted  eyes,  "  The  fool  and  his  money 
are  soon  parted."  Nor  could  the  surprised,  amused  by- 
standers discover  of  her  where  she  learned  her  text.  But 
it  is  to  be  recommended  to  the  better  at  horse  races. 

Augusta  E.  Towner. 


(She  JSCpiary. 


Does  Beekeeping  Pay? 

San  Mateo,  Nov.  5,  1892. 

To  the  Editor:— Quoting  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Webster's 
letter  in  your  issue  of  Nov.  Sth,  that  gentleman  says:  "  To 
the  often  recurring  question,  '  Does  beekeeping  pay  ? '  the 
writer  would  say  yes;  but  would  qualify  this  assertion  by 
stating  that  success  is  quite  as  dependent  upon  environment 
as  that  of  any  occupation  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The 
unhappy  apiarist  is^  the  toy  of  the  elements,  in  which  a 
slight  variation  from  normal  means  failure.  There  are 
some  locations,  I  believe,  both  east  and  west,  where,  with 
combination  of  skill,  a  good  measure  of  success  is  obtained 
year  after  year." 

The  above  question  is  one  which  I  am  often  asked,  and 
my  answer  is  invariably  "  Yes  !  if  the  business  is  thoroughly 
learned  and  properly  attended  to."  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Webster  that  some  localities  are  much  better  than  others, 
but  of  course  when  a  person  wishes  to  go  into  beekeeping 
as  a  business  he  must,  naturally,  first  of  all  find  a  suitable 
location. 

To  become  a  successful  apiarist  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  first  place  to  learn  the  business,  for  (like  stock-raising 
and  poultry-keeping)  the  business  must  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood befor  you  can  expect  to  make  it  pay. 

You  must  hive  your  bees  into  frame  hives  of  the  most 
approved  pattern.  You  must  learn  the  most  approved 
modern  methods  for  the  production  of  comb  and  extracted 
honey  (a  great  deal  may  be  learned  by  reading  some  good 
work  on  beekeeping,  and  I  know  of  no  better  book  for  this 
purpose  than  Root's  "  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.")  Study  the 
honey  flows  and  have  your  stocks  strong  at  the  right  time. 
Your  honey  must  also  be  put  up  in  the  most  attractive  form 
for  market. 

One  of  the  most  approved  patterns  in  hives  is  the  dove- 
tailed hive.  It  is  dovetailed  at  the  corners  and,  being  very 
simple  in  construction,  is  easily  put  together.  It  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  this  hive  is  the  best  for  the  production 
of  comb  honey  and  is  equal  to  any  other  hive  for  the  pro- 
duction of  extracted  honey.  It  has  received  the  hearty  in- 
dorsement of  many  large  and  experienced  beekeepers,  alike 
for  its  simplicity,  strength,  durability  and  cheapness.  In  a 
future  issue  I  hope  to  give  a  full  description  of  this  hive, 
with  cuts  showing  the  different  parts. 

Many  apiarists  lose  quite  a  large  amount  of  honey  by 
not  putting  on  their  top  story  or  "  super  "  soon  enough  in 
the  season.  Last  March  we  were  visited  by  a  well  known 
apiarist,  who  has  500  colonies  of  bees  a  few  miles  south  of 
us,  and  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  we  had  already  got  on 
our  "  supers  "  and  several  colonies  had  stored  24  pounds 
each  of  nice  white  comb  honey  in  one  pound  frames.  Our 
friend  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  and  did  not  know  it 
was  possible  to  get  any  surplus  honey  so  early  in  the 
season.  The  result  was  we  had  30  to  50  pounds  of  comb 
honey  to  each  hive  before  our  friend  had  ordered  any  sec- 
tions from  his  supply  draler.  This  was  simply  the  result 
of  watching  the  honey  flow  and  having  the  hives  full  of 
bees  at  the  right  time. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  honey  resources  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, I  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Martin's 
letter  in  Gleanings  for  October,  and  if  friend  Webster  is 
determined  to  seek  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  him  not  to  go  east,  or  west,  but  to 
"  go  south,  young  man  !  go  south  I  "  Mr.  Martin  (speak- 
ing of  beekeeping  around  Jurupa  mountain)  says: 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  honey  resources  of  Ibis  little  range  of 
rocks,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Clark  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Wilder's 
broncho  on  the  other,  I  obtained  some  notes  and  snap  shots  from 
the  saddle.  Setting  out  from  the  Rambler's  cabin  and  following 
down  the  north  side  of  the  range,  after  a  mile  of  travel  we  find  the 
apiary  of  Mr.  Choate.  Here  are  lOO  colonies,  and  though  the  stocks 
were  very  weak  in  the  spring,  the  surplus  amounted  to 
2500  pounds.  »»»»«•  We  now  proceed 
nearly  a  mile  farther,  and  in  front  of  the  broad  and 
level  Cucamonga  valley  we  find  the  20o-acre  ranch  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Clark,  with  cattle,  horses,  poultry  and  fruit  trees,  and  170  colonies  of 
bees.  While  Mr.  Clark  operates  the  ranch,  Mrs.  Clark  operates  the 
bees  and  proves  to  be  a  skillful  operator.  This  apiary  was  started  six 
years  ago.  from  the  colonies  that  were  dug  from  the  rocks  above  the 
ranch.  B?ing  novices  in  Ihe  business,  the  bees  were  first  put  into 
various  nondescript  hives,  but  learning  of  the  better  management  in 
movable-frame  hives,  the  swarms  were  properly  transfered.  Alter  an 
increase  of  75  swarms  from  17,  and  considerable  honey  in  one  season, 
the  bee  enthusiasm  increased,  and  the  apiary  now  numl)ers  170,  and 
the  product  this  poor  season  was  10,800  pounds.  Of  course  they  be- 
lieve beekeeping  pays,  even  in  a  poor  season.  The  nearest  neighbors 
are  two  miles  away,  and  one  of  these,  a  Mr.  Button,  with  a  poor 
season  before  him,  commenced  with  25  colonies,  increased  them  to 
50,  sold  some  stocks,  and  secured  aooo  pounds  of  honey,  a  few  colo- 
nies "giving  down  ''  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  each.  Down  toward 
the  west  end  of  the  range  we  find  the  apiary  of  Mr.  Langlon.  an 
Englishman  who  came  to  California  with  barely  a  hope  of  saving  his 
life  from  the  serious  inroads  of  consumption,  but  the  climate  has 
given  him  a  measure  of  good  health  and  hope  for  many  years  on  this 
terrestrial  ball.  We  found  Mr.  L.  very  busy  hanging  out  the  family 
washing.  Mr.  L.,  during  this  very  poor  season,  has  increased  bis 
bees  from  33  to  62  and  secured  5400  pounds  of  honey.  *  •  •  • 
We  now  pass  around  Ihe  mountain  and  work  our  way  up  the  south 
side,  and  a  young  man,  Mr.  Ranee,  from  25  colonies  in  Ihe  spring, 
increased  to  50  and  secured  3120  pounds  of  honey,  which  is  not  tad 
for  a  young  man  during  this  poor  season.  Another  hitch  along  the 
base  of  the  mount \ins  and  we  enter  a  very  rocky  and  cup-shaped 
canyon;  in  fact  it  is  almost  an  amphitheater,  with  its  abrupt,  rocky 
walls  on  three  sides.  Here  is  an  apiary  of  115  colonies,  owned  by 
our  friend  Wilder.  In  this  rocky  retreat  Mr.  W.  has,  in  this  season 
of  uncertainly,  taken  9120  pounds  of  honey  and  seems  to  have  no 
appearance  of  the  blues.  •  »  •  •  The  nearest  apiary  to  River- 
side, on  this  range,  is  owned  by  Mr.  Parks.  His  hives  are  among 
great  rocks  just  above  his  ranch,  and  he  has  the  reputation  of  secur- 
ing Ihe  largest  yields  of  any  beekeeper  in  the  vicinity.  This  very  poor 
season  his  yield  from  65  colonies  is  only  6000  pounds.  Three  years 
ago  he  had  a  good  season  and  his  75  colonies  gave  bim  33,000 
pounds,  or  on  an  average  of  440  to  the  swarm. 

The  above  illustrations  show  what  can  be  done  with  bees 
in  California  in  a  poor  season.  What  think  you,  reader  ? 
Does  beekeeping  pay  ?  Wm.  Styan. 


J^ovember  .19,  1892. 
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Inoubation. 

LODI,  Cal.,  Nov.  9,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — Now  is  the  time  when  all  who  have 
Incubators,  and  who  desire  to  have  young  roosters  and  large 
broilers  to  sell  when  prices  are  at  the  highest,  should  get 
tbem  out  and  set  them  in  operation.  True,  eggs  are  at  a 
price  which  seems  to  say  that  it  is  much  wiser  to  realize  on 
them  at  once  than  to  take  the  chances  of  hatching  and 
raising  with  the  added  risk  and  expense  connected  with  it 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  young  chicks  then  will  need 
the  greatest  care  to  keep  them  warm,  and  this  necessitates 
a  room  prepared  with  special  reference  to  it  and  furnished 
with  a  stove  or  hot  water  pipes  with  which  to  keep  an  even 
temperature  that  the  chicks  may  not  be  chilled  and  their 
growth  partially,  if  not  entirely,  checked.  If  this  occurs, 
they  become  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  worthless  and 
might  as  well  be  disposed  of  at  once,  as  they  either  linger 
along  a  longer  or  shorter  time  according  to  their  degree  of 
strength  and  the  power  of  resistance  their  constitution  en- 
ables them  to  offer  to  the  consequences  of  the  injury  done 
them  by  the  chilling.  Injury  may  also  be  due  to  the  close- 
heated  atmosphere  of  an  imperfectly-ventilated  room  which 
lacks  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air  of  the  proper  tempera- 
ture to  insure  the  well-being  and  healthy  growth  of  the 
chicks.  There  is  a  much  greater  percentage  of  loss  in 
chicks  at  this  season  of  the  year,  however  careful  one  may 
be,  than  in  the  bright,  warm  springtime,  which  nature  seems 
to  say  is  the  proper  time  for  the  hatching  of  young  chicks 
when  the  temperature  is  warm  and  even  and  tender  young 
grass  and  insects  and  worms  are  abundant.  At  this  season 
these  must  be  artificially  supplied,  nor  can  it  be  done  in  as 
complete  and  satisfactory  a  way  as  nature  at  the  proper 
season  will  do  it. 

However,  the  high  price  which  one  gets  during  April, 
May  and  Jane,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  the  middle  or 
even  the  last  of  July,  compensates  one  for  all  the  loss,  added 
expense  and  extra  care  ard  high  price  of  eggs  at  time  of 
hatching  in  the  fall.  It  is  just  the  diflference  between  from 
$4  50  to  $6  and  $13  to  $15  per  dozen.  You  may  count  or- 
dinarily on  raising  to  marketable  young  roosterhood  con- 
dition a  little  less  than  one-half  your  hatch  during  the  fail 
months,  unless  the  weather  should  be  more  than  ordinarily 
favorable,  as  it  seems  inclined  to  be  this  year,  for  both  days 
and  nights  are  warm  and  tender  green  grass  and  shoots  are 
abundant.  In  the  springtime,  as  it  ordinarily  is,  the  loss 
does  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  batch  under  proper  condi- 
tions of  management,  and  is  oftener  less. 

True,  the  eggs  in  the  fall  are  not  to  be  relied  on  as  fer- 
tile as  in  the  springtime,  and  there  is  the  difference  in  price 
per  dozen  between  40  or  perhaps  45  cents  now  and  15  or 
20  cents  in  the  spring;  but  to  offset  all  this  is  the  great 
difference  in  the  price  of  the  fowls  marketed  from  the  fall- 
hatching  and  the  price  of  those  hatched  in  the  spring. 
The  former  is  more  than  double,  possibly  three  times  as 
much,  and  this  excess  I  think  amply  reimburses  one  his 
added  expense  and  care  and  a  handsome  balance  besides, 
if  he  does  not  rate  the  extra  care  and  annoyance  at  losses 
at  too  high  a  figure. 

This  figuring  applies  more  properly  to  the  young  roisters 
one  raises  than  to  the  pullets  perhaps,  but  then  to  offset 
the  apparent  lack  of  equal  value  of  the  pullets,  one  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  pullets  hatched  and  raised  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  are  ready  to  go  to  laying  in  the 
early  spring  and  at  from  four  to  five  months  old,  while 
those  hatched  and  raised  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  one  must  carry  until  the  next  springtime  without 
income  from  them,  which  is  a  consideration,  particularly 
when  feed  is  high  and  you  do  not  raise  your  own. 

Many  object  to  using  incubators,  and  for  various  reasons, 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  uncertainty  of  the  operation  and 
the  lack  of  vitality  in  the  chicks  hatched  in  this  manner,  or 
that  it  i?  much  less  work  to  hatch  with  hens  and  the  belief 
that  they  are  sure  to  get  more  and  better  chicks.  Some 
claim  also  that  the  chicks  artificially  hatched  can  never  be- 
come laying  hens.  All  these  ideas,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence and  observation  go,  are  mistaken,  for  with  properly- 
constructed  incubators  and  knowledge  and  care  in  oper- 
ating them,  you  may  count  on  90  per  cent  of  your  fertile 
eggs  hatching  and  turning  out  good,  strong  and  healthy 
chicks  which  will  as  surely  become  layers  as  they  surely 
become  hens  of  the  proper  age  to  lay.  This  I  know  be- 
cause I  have  not  had  until  this  season  fowls  that  were 
hatched  in  any  other  manner,  and  would  not  have  had  any 
other  kind  this  year  only  that  I  wished  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  buying  grown  pullets  in  order  to  learn,  by  testing 
both  methods,  which  was  the  better  and  least  expensive  of 
the  two.  My  present  stock  then  consists  about  equally  of 
artificially  hatched  and  hatched  by  natural  process. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  seems  to  be  that,  leaving 
out  of  question  the  matter  of  skunks  and  sparrow-hawks,  I 
much  prefer  raising  my  own  artificially-hatched  chicks. 
Skunks  and  sparrow-hawks  in  this  locality  enter  largely 
into  the  consideration  of  the  question,  as  for  the  past  two 
seasons  they  have  been  very  abundant  and  destructive  in 
spite  of  all  care  and  watchfulness.  However  watchful  one 
may  be,  the  nimble  and  business-like  sparrow-hawks  will 
destroy  numbers  of  them,  and  being  so  rapid  and  wary  in 
their  swoop  and  flight,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  shoot 
them.  Skunks  one  may  more  nearly  provide  against  by 
the  use  of  wire  netting  in  the  manufacture  of  the  coops  in 
which  the  chicks  are  kept  at  night,  and  floors  should  be 
provided  as  well  to  the  coops  or  the  pests  will  dig  under, 
and  then  good-bye  to  the  brood,  be  they  many  or  few.  I 
had  a  lot  of  140  fine  young  Brown  Leghorns  destroyed  in 
a  single  night  by  one  miserable  little  weasel-skunk,  which 
found  an  entrance  where  I  did  not  think  even  a  large-sized 
mouse  could  get  in,  and  I  suppose  that  he  was  not  more 
than  ten  minutes  in  killing  the  lot,  biting  each  one  through 
the  heart.  One  may  see  then  that  the  utmost  care  is  nec 
cssary  in  localities  where  such  pests  abound,  and  even  then 


a  loophole  seems  to  be  sometimes  overlooked  and  mischief 
done. 

With  regard  to  the  egg-producing  qualities  of  the  two 
kinds — the  artificially  hatched  and  those  hatched  by  natural 
process — I  can  see  no  difference,  one  kind  being  as  good 
layers  as  the  other,  and  for  years  I  had  only  incubator 
fowls. 

With  regard  to  the  uncertainty  of  a  full  hatch  of  good, 
strong  chicks  by  incubation,  as  I  have  already  said, 
with  a  standard  incubator  such  as  the  Petaluma,  the 
Golden  Gate,  the  Halstead  or  the  Pacific  (and  psrhaps 
many  others  as  well),  and  with  watchfulness  and  caie  for 
details,  however  small  and  unimportant  they  may  seem  to 
be,  a  full  hatch  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  may  be  counted 
upon.  If,  however,  one  is  careless,  and  the  thermometer 
indicates  one  temperature  one  day  and  another  the  next, 
varying,  perhaps,  many  degrees,  then  your  chicks,  if  in- 
deed ynu  hatch  any,  will  lack  constitution  and  be 
worthless. 

The  temperature  of  your  egg-chamber  should  be  kept  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  104*  and  the  eggs  carefully  and  cer- 
tainly turned  each  morning  and  evening  and  a  proper  de- 
gree of  moisture  secured  to  the  eggs,  which  in  some  ma- 
chines is  provided  for  by  the  use  of  sand  moistened  with 
warm  water  each  time  that  the  eggs  are  turned,  and  in 
others  by  the  use  of  cups  of  water  or  moistened  sponges. 
The  moist  sand  I  think  is  preferable. 

The  matter  of  testing  the  eggs,  in  order  to  remove  all 
that  are  not  fertile,  should  be  attended  to  on  the  third  and 
fifth  days,  and  all  infertile  ones  removed,  as  with  the  heat 
they  become  spoiled  and  infect  the  others. 

But  the  matter  of  successful  incubation  and  brooding  of 
chicks  car  not  be  thoroughly  treated  of  in  one  short  article, 
and  as  this  one  I  am  afraid  may  be  found  long  enough,  I 
will  defer  what  remains  to  be  said  to  another  opportunity, 
wishing  to  say,  however,  before  closing  that  I  wish  some 
one  who  knows  would  take  up  the  matter  of  sickness  and 
disease  in  fowls  which,  in  this  locality  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  appears  to  be  unusually 
prevalent  and  fatal.  T.  B.  Geffroy. 


Hhe  Dairy. 


105,000  tons  of  butter);  cheese,  224,000,000  gallons  (repre- 
senting 100,000  tons  ot  cheese);  miscellaneous  (condensed 
milk,  etc  ),  6,000,000  gallons. 

The  consumption  of  imported  butter,  cheese  and  con- 
densed milk,  represents  a  quantity  of  milk  equal  to  1,129,- 
000,000  gallons,  while  the  home  production  of  the  same 
articles  only  represents  a  milk  product  of  847,000.000  gal- 
lons. 

The  above  quantities  of  milk  are  calculated  on  a  basis  of 
one  gallon  (ten  pounds)  of  milk  to  one  pound  of  cheese, 
and  21  pints  (262  pounds)  of  milk  to  one  pound  of  butter, 
"  collected  from  a  number  of  records  from  various  sources 
—  English  and  foreign— which  go  to  justify  in  their  average 
results  the  adoption  of  this  standard." 

AN  INTERESTING  MILK  REGISTER. 

In  an  appendix  to  his  able  paper,  Mr.  Rew  gave  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  copy  of  the  milk  record  of  the  St.  Albans 
dairy  herd  of  pure-bred  Shorthorns,  showing  the  weight  of 
milk  given  by  each  cow  and  the  number  of  days  in  milk 
after  each  calf.  We  make  an  abbreviation  of  the  table  by 
omitting  the  names  of  30  cows  and  give  tfie  numbers  only: 


Dairying  and  Milk  Yields. 

Written  for  the  Rdbal  Pbebs. 
As  a  consumer  of  the  products  o(  the  farm,  the  well- 
managed  milch  cow  is  the  most  profitable  animal  that  can 
be  kept.  She  will  give  six  or  eight  times  her  own  weight 
in  milk  each  year,  supposing  her  to  be  a  cow  of  1000  pounds 
in  weight;  hence  the  necessity  of  good  appetite,  digestion 
and  constitution.  All  these  must  be  good,  or  the  cow  can- 
not be  either  a  good  milker  or  a  long  laster. 

When  we  consider  that  each  1000  pounds  of  milk  con- 
tains something  like  130  pounds  of  dry  matter,  we  find  that 
the  cow  giving  8000  pounds,  or  eight  times  her  own  weight 
in  milk,  returns  in  that  product  dry  matter  alone  about 
equal  to  her  own  weight,  which,  again,  is  fully  double  the 
weight  of  dry  matter  contained  in  the  flesh  gained  by  a 
well-fed  steer  during  the  year,  that  has  consumed  food 
about  equal  in  value  to  that  eaten  by  the  milch  cow. 

The  comparison  made  is  between  the  best  class  of  milch 
cows  and  the  best  class  of  fattening  steers,  which  latter, 
when  we  compare  in  the  same  way  against  the  average 
milch  cow  of  say  4000  pounds  per  annum,  has  no  advantage 
over  her  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  from  land  an  amount 
of  food  useful  to  man. 

While  4000  pounds  of  milk  a  year  is  undoubtedly  above 
the  average  yield  of  the  whole  of  the  cows  of  this  country, 
we  may  safely  assume  that  it  would  be  under,  rather  than 
over,  if  they  were  all  as  well  fed  during  the  milking  season 
as  are  fattening  steers  when  being  prepared  for  the  butcher. 
If  we  put  the  best  class  of  cows  as  giving  an  average  of 
6000  pounds  of  milk  per  annum,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  as 
set  forth  by  the  above  facts,  that  ten  cows,  with  the  above 
average,  will  yield  a  larger  profit  than  15  cows  giving  only 
the  same  quantity  during  the  year  as  the  ten  best  cows — 
each  lot  giving  a  total  of  60,000  pounds  of  milk. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  average  quantity  of 
milk  given  by  the  whole  of  the  cows  on  farms  in  the  United 
States,  where  either  butter  or  cheese  is  made  (exclusive  of 
milk-selling  dairies),  does  not  exceed  3500  pounds  per  cow. 
There  is  therefore  room  for  great  improvement  being  made 
in  the  average  dairy  cow  of  the  country,  and  it  behooves 
all  dairymen  to  lose  m  time  in  making  a  beginning  in  the 
improvement  of  their  respective  herds,  where  they  have 
not  already  done  so.  The  various  products  of  the  dairy 
do  not  bring  as  good  prices  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  a 
fact  which  makes  it  imperative,  from  a  financial  standpoint, 
to  keep  only  good  cows,  the  largest  producers  being,  as  a 
rule,  the  most  profitable  ones  to  have.  The  unprofitable 
ones  ought  to  be  found  out  and  weeded  out  without  mercy, 
letting  them  go  their  own  way;  that  is,  to  the  shambles. 

AVERAGE  MILK  YIELDS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  short  time  ago  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  Henry 
Rew  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  entitled  "An  In- 
quiry into  the  Statistics  of  the  Production  and  the  Con- 
sumption of  Milk  and  Milk  Products  in  Great  Britain." 

In  the  production  of  this  paper  Mr.  Rew  has  endeavored, 
through  correspondence  and  careful  estimates,  to  get  at 
the  average  annual  yield  of  milk  per  cow,  which,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  come  at,  after  careful  deductions,  is  4000  pounds. 

He  says:  "  As  regards  the  proportion  of  cows  in  a  herd 
actually  in  milk  at  a  given  date,  I  gather  from  statements 
made  by  a  few  of  my  correspondents  that  it  might  be 
reckoned  at  something  like  80  per  cent."  The  whole  num- 
ber of  milk-producing  cows  is  3  544,575,  which,  at  400 
imperial  gallons  (of  ten  pounds  per  gallon)  per  cow,  makes 
the  total  annual  milk  production  in  the  year  1890  to  be 
1,417,000,000  gallons. 

Mr.  Rew  then  proceeds  to  show  how  the  milk  is  used, 
and  says:  "  We  may  reckon  it  to  be  consumed  as  follows: 
Milk,  570,000,000  gallons;  butter,  617,000,000  (representing 
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Numbers  I  to  15  inclusive  are  home  bred  cows,  all  of 
which  are  included  as  in  the  original  tab'e.  Numbers  16 
to  30  are  bought  cows,  those  after  the  sixth  calf  being  left 
out. 

The  are  10  in  the  seventh  calf  column,  which  have  an 
average  of  5868  pounds  of  milk,  with  an  aver^ge  time  of 
267  days  in  milk,  the  best  of  which  gives  8950  pounds  in 
345  days.  The  three  columns  for  cows  with  8th,  9th  and 
loth  calves  have  records  of  eight  cows  that  average  a  little 
over  6000  pounds  of  milk,  one  of  the  cows  having  been  in 
milk  only  186  days  and  another  196  days. 

The  record  for  the  bought  cows  only  covers  the  time 
they  were  in  the  herd,  consequently  many  of  them  did  not 
have  a  full  season  in  some  years. 

For  the  home-bred  animals  the  record  covers  the  life  of 
the  cow  and  shows  that 

SHORTHORNS  ARE  ABOVE  AVERAGE  MILKERS. 

By  those  who  study  the  above  table  it  will  be  observed 
that  15  heifers  with  first  calf  average  4177  pounds  of  milk, 
with  an  average  time  of  308  days  in  millc.  The  weight  of 
milk  given  by  these  is  above  the  average  of  that  of  the 
whole  of  the  cows  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  yearly  average  increase  up  to  the  fourth  calf, 
when  the  cows  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  six  or  seven 
years  old,  which  is  generally  the  most  profitable  period  in 
the  life  of  a  milch  cow.  One  home-bred  cow  with  her 
fourth  calf  has  a  record  of  9273  pounds  in  334  days,  being 
an  average  of  27,76  per  day. 

The  table,  upon  the  whole,  affords  satisfactory  proof  that 
there  are  still  good  milkers  among  Shorthorn  cows,  but, 
with  few  exceptions,  only  where  the  habit  of  giving  milk 
has  been  cultivated  by  breeding  for  its  development  and 
milking  the  cows.  Cows  that  are  allowed  to  habitually 
suckle  their  calves  are  more  liable  to  deteriorate  in  their 
milking  qualities  than  otherwise. 

Cream  from  Dairy  Exciiangea. 

A  scrub  cow  is  a  scrub  because  there  are  scrub  notions 
behind  her.    (Gov.  Hoard.) 

Second  hand  experience  is  the  cheapest  kind  if  you  only 
choose  such  as  fits  your  conditions. 

Every  one  who  makes  good  butter  increases  consump- 
tion, as  every  one  who  eats  that  kind  wants  more. 

A  leading  factor  in  successful  dairying  is  to  be  made 
right,  careful,  neat,  patient,  thrifty,  intelligent,  kind,  pro- 
gressive. 

A  strong  argument  is  made  in  favor  of  compelling  makers 
of  imitation  butter  to  refrain  from  using  the  coloring  that 
often  deceives  the  consumer. 

Poor  feed  causes  poor  butter  in  the  fall.  Look  out  or 
you  will  injure  your  reputation  for  good  butter  unless  your 
cows  have  something  better  than  weeds  and  frost-bitten 
feed  to  eat. 

A  dairy  editor  lately  visited  a  farm  whose  owner  was 
trying  to  print  something  as  white  as  lard,  but  supposed  to 
be  butter.  Rotten  cream  had  been  churned  at  too  high  a 
temperature  for  too  long  a  time.  The  man  was  smoking  a 
dirty  pipe  where  milk  was  setting  in  shallow  pans.  Be- 
hind the  door  were  two  sacks  of  apples,  half  a  sack  of 
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onions,  two  mattocks,  a  spade  and  a  butter-bix.  Nothing 
in  dairying. 

Twenty-two  farmers  constituting  a  farmers'  club  m  Ver- 
mont milk  361  cows  that  average  253  2  lbs.  butter  per 
year.  The  best  herd  averaged  332.5  lbs.  and  the  poor- 
est, 200  lbs. 

A  good  writer  holds  that  the  physical  endowments  neces- 
sary tor  the  highest  production  of  beef  and  buiter  are  so 
contrary  that  both  cannot  exist  in  an  eminent  degree  in  the 
same  animal. 

Dairy-schools  are  making  great  progress.  They  started 
ten  years  since,  "  headless  and  helpless,"  with  little  means 
and  no  experience.  Now  they  are  rapidly  reducing  dairy- 
ing to  an  exact  science.  They  are  able  to  trace  and  locate 
losses  of  butter-fat  down  to  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
When  shall  we  have  one  in  California? 

The  nutty  flavor  in  butter  h  caused  by  formation  of 
butyric  acid  (1  volatile  oil)  and  the  ferment  of  the  casein  in 
the  butter.  If  this  takes  place  too  soon  or  there  is  too 
much  present,  the  butter  becomes  rancid.  If  the  butter  is 
washed  very  clean  and  all  buttermilk  taken,  this  action  is 
delayed,  the  nutty  flnvor  comes  later,  and  keeping  qualiti3S 
are  much  improved. 

Jnhn  Gould  says  that  the  way  to  granulate  butter  is  to 
add  about  two  quarts  of  water  at  62'  to  an  ordinary  chu^n 
ing.  A  spoonful  of  salt  will  do  no  harm.  When  the  cream 
shows  signs  of  breaking,  add  a  little  strong,  cold  br  ne;  and 
when  the  buttermilk  shows  nicely,  add  at  least  two  gallons 
of  cold  brine  to  the  churn;  revolve  slowly  a  few  times,  and 
let  it  stand  a  few  minutes  before  washing. 

Recent  tests  to  show  comparative  value  of  sweet  and 
ripened  cream  in  Gutter-making  indicated: 

1.  Equal  keeping  qualities. 

2.  A  limited  market  lor  sweet-cream  butter;  in  some 
cases  at  fancy  prices. 

3.  A  yield  of  three  per  cent  in  favor  of  ripened  cream. 

4.  A  prospect  that  a  more  thorough  understanding  of 
methods  of  handling  sweet  cream  and  the  introduction  of 
the  extractor  may  result  in  extensive  and  important  changes. 

The  day  of  the  average  butter-maker  whose  ambition 
ends  at  the  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  trade 
is  past,  and  the  future  has  nothing  in  store  for  him  better 
than  low  wages  and  unsteady  employment.  He  must  un 
derstand  value  of  foods,  nature  of  animals,  as  well  as  care 
and  handling  of  milk  under  various  condition^.  He  must 
be  a  man  of  sufifi  if  nt  tact  and  address  to  retain  the  good- 
will of  patrons  while  correcting  errors.  He  must  be  en- 
gineer, book-keep»r,  buyer  and  salesman  The  day  of 
concentration  in  creamery  work  is  at  hand.  Compe  ition 
is  close.  In  the  near  future  only  the  best  will  have  good 
places,  and  the  average  man  must  drop  out. 

At  a  famous  English  dairy  contest  the  following  scale  of 
points  was  agreed  upon: 

One  point  for  every  len  days  since  calving  after  the  first 
twenty. 

One  point  for  etch  pound  of  milk  per  day. 

Twenty  points  for  each  pound  of  butter  fat. 

Four  p  lints  for  each  pouid  of  solids  other  than  fat  in  the 
milk,  deducting  ten  points  in  cases  where  butter-fat  amounts 
to  less  than  three  per  cent. 

Upon  the  ab^ve  sca'e  an  Aberdeen-Angus  cow,  although 
not  included  in  the  dairy  breeds,  not  only  made  the  be>t 
record  among  49  entrie.<i,  but  the  best  ever  made  at  the 
show. 
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Advantages  ot  Baling  Hay. 

J.  W.  Clark,  0'  Placer  county,  Cal,  writes  the  Country 
Gentleman  as  folloivs  : 

A  few  days  ago  I  met  two  teams — one  of  four  horses,  the 
other  with  six — *ith  loads  of  bal'rd  hay  for  Forest  Hill,  40 
miles  distant,  in  the  foothills,  and  I  inquired  as  to  the 
weight  of  same.  The  four-horse  load  was  50  cwt. ,  or  2 'A 
tons;  the  six-hnrse  load,  70  cwt,  or  3 J  tons;  both  loads  in 
bales  of  about  200  poun  is  each.  The  loads  were  about  six 
feet  higher  ihan  the  side;  of  the  wagon-boxes,  but  no  wider, 
in  either  load.  The  bales  were  all  of  the  same  s\z'.  and 
laid  to  fit  close  together  and  bear  the  swinging  and  racking 
of  the  rough,  narrow  mountain  road«,  without  ge  ting  ou- 
of  p'ace  or  l^p-sided,  as  often  happens  with  unbaled  hay 
on  road  passing  over  slanting  ground.  Indeed,  loose  cr 
unbaled  hay  could  not  be  on  a  wagon  on  the  rough,  narrow 
mountain  roads  without  high,  narrow  racks,  bolted  light  to 
the  mnning-gfar. 

The  only  places  l-^ose  hay  can  be  seen  in  here  is  in  cock  = 
or  winrows  before  it  is  heaped  or  baled.  Every  day  various 
sized  loads  of  baled  hay,  from  one  to  two  bales  on  a  buck- 
board  to  60  to  70  cwt.,  are  ddven  into  the  city,  the  owners 
of  single  horsrs  and  buckboards  drawing  them  in  smill 
loads  of  one  to  foui  bales  as  they  req  lire  renewed  supplies 
from  the  ranches.  In  loading  sm  ill  loads,  say  up  to  a  ton, 
which  may  b*  carried  in  a  good  siied  lumber  wagon  box 
one  man  can  load  the  bales  easi'y,  and  w'-;en  several  tons 
are  out  in  one  load  for  drawing  to  mountain  towns,  no 
other  hand  is  required,  as  the  teamster  loads,  the  keeper  ol 
the  hay  store  shoving  the  bales  to  the  edge  of  the  platform, 
which  is  high  enouvih  to  load  baled  hay  from.  If  a  wago 
or  axle  breaks  on  the  way,  a  load  of  bales  can  be  walled 
up  on  the  side  of  any  road,  in  half  an  hour  or  less,  and 
covered  with  a  piece  of  sail  cloth,  or  a  stark  of  bales  in  the 
field  can  be  rlostly  laid  up  and  similarly  covered. 

Of  course  bales  o'  dry  hay  will  draw  dampness  from  the 
ground  if  placed  on  bare  soil;  but  any  danger  from  such 
cause  is  easily  prevented  by  placing  a  layer  of  dry  straw  or 
old  boards  under  the  bales.  As  to  the  hay  spoiling  from 
dampness  in  bales,  as  was  alleged  two  years  ago  by  a  cor- 
respondent, any  damage  from  such  a  cause  ou^ht  to  be 
purely  imaginary,  as  hav  can  always  be  dried  as  much  as 
required  for  long  keeping  in  California  climates.  Only 


yesterday  I  saw  the  fourth  crop  of  alfalfa  curing  in 
winrows,  ready  for  baling.  Alfalfa  is  generally  baled  here 
and  keeps  well,  being  used  commonly  for  cow  feed,  while 
oat,  wheat  and  barley  hay  make  up  the  general  horse  feed, 
and  it  is  rare  to  see  a  damaged  bale. 

Considering  these  facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  unnecessary  labor  and  cost  in  making  hay- 
stacks 20  feet  high,  as  done  with  machine  pitchers,  horses, 
hoisting  works,  rakes,  carriers  and  pulleys,  and  also  with 
bay-loaders;  and  if  hay  is  wanted  to  keep  dry  in  winter  or 
tummer  on  your  side  of  the  Sierras,  four  times  as  much 
can  be  housed  or  otherwise  securely  gathered  and  pro- 
tected from  damage  by  rain  when  baled  as  when  stacked 
loose,  and  with  much  less  cost  ol  machinery,  labor  and 
time.  I  write  with  some  emphasis  on  this  subj-ct,  because 
I  have  had  50  years'  experience  in  various  modes  ot  mak- 
ing bay,  including  the  old  hani  methods  and  the  modern 
use  of  machinery,  and  am  of  opinion  that  four-ton  stacks, 
the  hay  drawn  around  them  with  a  horse-rake  and  the 
stacks  protected  with  waterproof  caps,  form  an  economical 
method  of  stacking  hay  for  baling,  as  one  man  can  make 
a  three  or  four  ton  stack  while  a  boy  draws  the  loose  hay 
10  it  with  a  horse-rake,  leaving  it  on  any  sid;  convenient 
for  pitching  on  the  stack.  If  the  weather  is  threatening,  a 
small  stack  can  be  made  in  an  hour  or  two  without  wagons 
or  costly  machinery,  and  if  the  hay  is  a  little  damp,  it  will 
sweat  in  the  small  stacks  without  material  damage,  and  get 
ready  for  baling.  I  am  credib  y  informed  that  building 
small  stacks  in  meadows  distant  from  the  homcitead  to 
get  the  hay  slightly  sweated  is  customary  in  the  meadows 
of  the  River  Severn  valley,  thus  securing  the  hay  in  good 
order  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  to  stack  before  drawing  it  sev 
eral  miles  in  large  loads  to  the  homestead.  By  stacking  in 
small  s'acks  wiih  few  men  and  little  machinery,  except 
horse-rakes,  much  drawing  and  time  are  saved — as  ex- 
perience taught  ms  long  ago — and  the  baling-machine  can 
be  moved  from  one  small  stack  to  another  while  a  single 
load  of  hay  could  be  drawn  and  pitched  on  a  large  stack. 
Again,  if  rain  threatens,  a  small  stack  can  be  quickly  made 
i>r  rounded  up,  and  secured  with  a  watrr-proot  cap  without 
damage.  Hay  can  probably  be  secured  in  the  field  as  sug- 
gesicd  at  less  thin  half  the  cost  of  putting  in  1  irgs  stacks 
with  costly  machinery,  and  the  barns  or  hay-lofts  will  con- 
tain three  or  four  times  as  much  hay  in  bales  as  could  be 
put  into  them  loose,  making  savng  in  storage  space,  as 
well  as  drawing  twice  as  much  at  a  1  jad  in  bales  without 
any  hay-racks. 

Again,  the  convenience  of  bales  for  feeding  is  worth  con- 
sidering. Tne  hay  is  taken  from  the  end  of  the  bale  with 
the  hands  when  the  baling-wire  is  c  <t,  in  a  layer  only  a  few 
inches  thirk,  the  hay  left  in  the  bale  remaining  close  as  the 
press  left  it,  and  so  on  till  the  bale  is  all  used,  the  wires 
being  easily  cu'.  Use  from  the  bale  a  few  pounds  at  a 
time;  the  hay  retains  its  fresh  color  and  quality  far  better 
than  when  loose. 

Furthermore,  if  other  work  is  pressing,  the  hay  can  re- 
main in  small  stacks  till  light  frosts  orcur,  when  the  baling 
can  be  done  without  hindering  plowing  or  any  other  urgent 
work.  Witterprool  caps  for  smail  stacks  or  cocks  can  be 
obtained  at  little  cost,  or  made  on  the  farm  in  a  short  time. 
In  Iowa,  huge  hay  stacks  20  feet  hi -h  are  made,  requiring 
four  or  five  mf?n  with  f^ams  and  wajons,  or  hay-pirchinr 
and  loading  machines,  which  m*kes  business  and  profits 
(or  machine  manufacmers,  but  whe  her  this  expensive 
system  makes  much  profit  for  farmers  is  an  open  qrestioa. 
Let  them  figure  out  the  cost  of  each  method  and  comoare. 

 J    W.  CLARKE. 

Sorghum  Syrup  in  California. 

Mr.  James  Linforth  of  S.an  Francisco,  agent  for  sorghum 
cane  machinery,  has  received  the  following  interesting  let- 
ter rn  sorghum  syrup  manufacture  in  El  Dorado  county: 

Dear  Sir: — We  made  but  little  s>rup  this  year,  as  the 
cane, was  badly  damaged  by  the  storm  of  May  15th.  The 
quality  this  year  is  far  superior  to  any  we  have  made  in 
previous  ye  irs.  The  syrup  is  the  color  of  gold  and  this 
year  is  free  from  the  wild  taste  that  usually  goes  with  sor- 
ghum syrup.  The  average  per  acre,  in  Missouri  and  other 
States  of  the  South,  is  reportfd  at  150  gallons  per  acre.  I 
have  been  under  the  impression  thit  cane  here,  while  pro- 
ducing a  clearer  and  finer  article,  would  not  produce  as 
much  per  acre  as  in  the  States,  but  I  have  reason  to  change 
mv  mind.  One  of  my  neighbors  planted  a  piece  of  cane 
130  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide — total,  3120  square  feet. 
From  this  he  had  20  gallons  of  extra  thick  syrup:  Had 
the  syup  been  m  <de  of  ordinary  thickness  there  would 
have  been  25  gallons. 

We  are  going  to  send  a  specimen  of  the  syrup  to  the 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Di-partment,  wi  h  a  challenge  open  to 
any  country  to  beat  it  from  sorghum  cane.  I  ireq  lently 
get  letters  from  people  wanting  to  know  if  I  am  "siill  ex- 
perimenting in  raising  cane  for  syrup."  No,  I  am  not  ex 
perimenting.  I  am  raising  what  I  want,  the  same  as  any 
other  crop,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  surer  crop  for  this 
country.  Johm  Blackiston. 


Arizona  Notes. 

Tempe,  Nov.  5  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — Inasmuch  as  the  Rukal  has  given 
its  readrrs  an  occasional  extract  from  our  paoers,  I  have 
not  thought  it  best  to  write  for  some  time,  lest  some  one 
mi^ht  think  we  were  trying  to  turn  the  correspondent's 
column  into  an  advertisem-nt  to  gain  notoriety. 

While  some  parts  of  our  Territory  have  suffered  from 
drouth,  we  of  this  valley  have  it  about  the  same  in  our  irri 
gating  canals.  Two  years  ago,  when  our  river  deluged  our 
neighboring  towns,  we  had  sunshine  here  all  the  while 
Away  oflT  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory,  in  the  Whi  e 
mountains,  is  our  hope  of  getting  water  supply.  When 
Jrpiter  or  some  other  force  kicUs  up  a  storm  there,  we  of 
his  valley  find  it  out  in  due  lime  in  the  swelling  of  our 
canals. 

Our  honey  crop  was  a  little  short  this  year,  but  this  was 


owing  to  our  alfalfa  being  greatly  pastured,  as  more  cattle 
were  crowded  in  here  from  the  out  ranges.  Our  farmerg 
have  been  able  to  get  the  price  of  hay  (in  the  stack)  up  t»- 
$5  per  ton  in  October.  Some  are  expecting  fancv  prices 
for  hay  in  March,  but  cattlemen  are  pushing  off  their  cattle 
as  rap  dly  as  possible,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hay  in 
our  valley  at  th  s  time. 

Our  canal  schemes  have  been  noticed  by  the  Rural,  and 
so  far  as  I  can  observe,  even  more  than  has  been  stated  by 
the  Rural  will  be  brought  into  completion  in  the  near 
futu'e.  Bit,  O  my!  what  litigation  and  legislation  we 
will  have  bye  and  bye  over  our  canals  and  water  service. 

At  our  district  hir  (just  as  in  old  Sonoma  away  back  in 
the  fifties)  we  fell  out  over  the  racehorse,  and  the  racehorse 
part  of  it  goes,  just  the  same,  but—  Well,  it  ain't  my  fight, 
so  I  can't  help  the  matter  out  any.  I  guess  our  bees  may 
gather  honey  next  vear  ju^t  as  well. 

Our  North  and  South  R»ilroad  Is  reported  as  nearing 
its  completion  rapidly,  and  two  or  three  others  are  bein^ 
surveyed  and  talked  up.  O  jr  real  estate  agents  have  a 
great  deal  to  s»y  ab  lut  having  a  shorter  haul  east  to  mar- 
ket, but  they  are  quoting  geographical  mil's  and  not  actual 
freight  rates  of  Arizona.  GEO.  Kay  Miller. 
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Olive-Growing  and  the  Manufacture  of  Olive  Oil. 

An  Essay  by  Fbank  A.  Kuiball  of  National  City,  San  Dleco  County, 
California,  at  ttie  last  meeting  of  the  Americaa  Pomologlcal  Socletj. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  the  subject  will  be  discussed 
in  what  to  us  seems  to  be  its  natural  order,  viz:  The 
ancient  history  of  this  most  remarkable  as  well  as  most 
use'ul  tree — manner  of  distribution  and  methods  of  propa- 
gation— planting  in  orchards  and  mode  of  cultivation,  prod- 
ucts of  fruit  for  preserving,  known  in  commerce  at 
"  Pickled  Olives,"  and  for  oil,  expressed  from  the  fruit  and 
kno^n  as  "  OUve  "  or  "Sweet  Oil,"  and  last  but  not  least, 
its  wood,  which  in  ancient  times  was  considered  liitle  less 
than  sacred.  This  will  lead  us,  later  on,  to  consider  the 
steady  advance  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  as  a 
productive  industry  in  its  relation  to  the  range  of  lati'ude 
and  climatic  conditions  adapted  to  its  profitable  cultiva- 
tion. 

We  need  not  inquire  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  olira 
tree,  for  the  people  of  western  Asia,  who  wrote  our  oldest 
history,  found  it  in  vast  forests  on  the  mountains;  so  at  this 
point  its  written  history  begins,  and  here,  in  all  probability, 
nature  concentrated  her  forces  and  created  the  first  olive 
tree. 

It  was  slowly  carried  by  the  merchant  as  he  followed  or 
rpened  the  channels  of  trade;  by  the  emigrant  it  was  car- 
ried as  one  of  his  choicest  treasures,  in  fact  as  one  of  hit 
"  household  gods;"  and  with  and  by  him  was  planted  on 
the  verge  of  civilintion,  only  to  be  again  advanced  from  the 
place,  where  for  centuries  perhaps  it  had  ministered  to  the 
comforts  aiid  necessities  of  those  who  were  again  to  move 
forward  in  the  van  of  civilization. 

These  certain  methods  of  distribution  carried  it  to  sou'h- 
c-n  Europe  and  northern  Africa,  and  later  on  to  South  and 
North  America,  by  priests  of  the  Catholic  church  who 
knew  so  well  its  value  as  a  food-producing  plant;  and  itt 
oil  furnished  an  ever  ready  medicine  of  such  universal  ap- 
plication that  to  be  wi  hont  it  was  to  find  themselves  handi* 
capped.  These  Franciscan  Fathers  founds  it  to  be  a  most 
important  adjunct  in  their  efforts  to  hold  supreme  influence 
over  the  wild  men  whom  th»y  sought  to  raise  to  the  dignitf 
of  civilized  beings. 

In  San  Diego  county,  California,  and  within  20  mi'es  of 
the  extreme  southwestern  limit  of  the  United  States,  Father 
Junip'ro  Serra,  the  most  renowned  and  honored  of  all  the 
Franciscan  Fathers  who  came  to  the  western  shore  of 
North  America  during  the  la^t  century,  planted  the  first 
olive  trees,  or  possib'y  olive  pits,  but  more  probab  y  cut- 
tings tak'n  from  trees  which  he  knew  were  good  for  pro- 
ducing both  food  and  medicine;  from  this  plantation,  with- 
out doubt,  all  the  "  Mission  "  olive  orchards  have  descend- 
ed, and  now,  after  122  years  have  elapsed,  the  trees  of  this 
o/d  orchard  are  infants  in  age,  and  a  thou.'and  years  hence 
might  not  have  reached  their  prime,  had  careless  soldiers 
and  vandal  stockmen  left  them  undisturbed. 

PROrAG.-^TION. 

The  various  methods  of  propagatiog  the  olive  are  by 
seed,  or  more  properly  "  pit;"  this  can  only  be  done  suc- 
cessfully bv  freeing  it  from  oil,  which  prevents  both  air  and 
moisture  from  penetrating  to  ii>e  kernel.  This  mav  be  done 
by  a  bath  of  caustic  soda,  which  readily  combines  wuh  the 
oil,  or  by  breaking  the  pits  and  removing  the  kernels, 
which,  it  carefully  handled  and  properly  planted,  will  r  adi- 
ly  produce  trees — but  they  will  be  as  various  in  descrip- 
tion as  apple  tre^s  will  be  when  grown  from  seed.  This  is  an 
unsatisfactory  process,  for  only  about  seven  or  eight  pits  in 
100  contain  kernels,  consequently  more  than  nine-terths  of 
the  time  required  in  preparing  seed  from  pits  is  absolutely 
wasted. 

To  produce  trees  which  will  bear  the  desired  kind  of 
fruit,  take  limbs  of  any  size,  cut  from  the  trees  duiing  the 
winter  months,  and,  before  the  new  growth  starts,  cut  in 
pieces  six  to  ten  inches  long  and  plant  (^ither  in  nursery  or 
orchard)  in  a  vertical  or  oblique  position,  and  neirly  or 
quite  cover  them  with  earth,  well-packed  around  the  cutting 
fiom  top  to  bottom,  or  the  limbs  may  be  laid  in  trenches 
(•or  nursery-planting)  and  covered  about  three  inches  deep. 
These  will  send  up  canes  all  along  the  cu  ting,  in  soma 
cases  not  more  than  six  inches  apart;  after  the  canes  have 
reached  a  height  of  two  feet  (if  at  the  proper  season)  re- 
move the  earth  between  the  canes  and  saw  the  cutting  off, 
(giving  to  each  cane  a  short  section  of  wood,  or  wiih  a  sharp 
gouge  remove  the  cane  with  all  i  s  roots,  which  securi»s  aa 
eniirely  independent  tree  with  a  large  mass  of  fibrous  roots, 
and  of  the  variety  desired  and  many  years  quicker  than 
from  "  seed"  to  a  bearing  tree. 

The  cutting  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  and 
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the  year  following  another  set  of  canes  will  be  produced 
from  dormant  eyes  which  failed  to  start  the  first  year,  and 
this  process  may  still  be  repeated. 

With  artificial  beat  it  is  easy  to  secure  a  vast  number  of 
trees  by  taking  the  growing  tips  of  twigs,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  and  planting  them  in  moist  sand;  oftentimes 
these  herbaceous  cuttings  will  produce  go  per  cent  of  trees 
suitable  to  plant  in  nursery.  And  still  another  mode;  take 
a  gouge  and  carefully  remove  the  spherical  protuberances 
which  are  formed  either  just  above  or  below  the  collar  of 
large  trees.  These  may  be  planted  in  nursery  or  orchard 
and  will  make  beautiful  trees.  Olive  trees  grown  from  pits 
may  be  changed  to  any  variety  desired  by  grafting  or  bud- 
ding, which  may  be  done  in  many  ways,  all  of  which  are 
illustrated  in  a  small  pamphlet  published  by  the  California 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  in  which  are  also  illustrated 
all  of  the  most  desirable  sorts  of  olives  now  produced  in 
the  State. 

PLANTING. 

From  the  nursery  where  olive  trees  are  generally  allowed 
to  stand  two  years  they  are  planted  in  orchard  at  distances 
varying  from  20x20  to  30x30  feet  in  squares,  or  on  the 
"triangular  "  plan  with  same  distances  on  each  angle  which 
largely  increases  the  number  of  trees  to  the  acre,  and  prop- 
erly distributes  them  over  the  area  planted.  The  roots  of 
an  olive  tree  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  between 
the  time  of  digging  and  planting,  and  no  tree  requires 
greater  care  in  planting. 

PRUNING. 

When  the  tree  is  taken  from  the  nursery  the  trunk  should 
be  cut  cflf  to  the  height  determined  on  for  branching,  say 
two  feet,  and  all  the  lateral  branches  should  be  cut  (sack 
to  balance  the  loss  of  roots  necessarily  destroyed  in  remov- 
ing the  tree.  Future  pruning  may  all  be  done  with  thumb 
and  finger,  or  a  very  small  pair  of  pruning  shears.  The 
olive  tree  should  never  be  allowed  to  grow  tall,  there  being 
no  compensation  for  the  increased  cost  of  picking  the  fruit 
and  for  thinning  out  the  top  to  admit  air  and  light. 

CULTIVATION. 

I  need  not  say  to  any  horticulturist  that  cultivation  can- 
not be  too  thorough;  good  tilth  is  an  exhibition  of "  Faith 
and  Works  "  which  comes  very  near  being  an  absolute 
guaranty  of  success.  But  even  this  will  not  in  all  places 
succeed  without  another  artificial  help,  viz,  water,  for  it  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule  where  olive  trees  will  do 
their  best  without  irrigation;  and  wherever  nearly  perfect 
conditions  do  not  naturally  exist  and  irrigation  is  resorted 
to  to  establish  such  conditions,  it  has  become  nearly  or 
quite  an  established  fact  that  for  each  dollar  so  expended 
at  least  ten  dollars  may  be  expected  in  increased  growth 
and  quantity  of  fruit. 

When  taken  from  the  nursery  (at  two  years  from  plant- 
ing of  cutting),  planted  in  orchard  and  properly  cared  for, 
the  olive  tree  should  pay  all  expenses  of  cultivation  the 
third  year.  There  are  instances  on  record  where  cuttings 
planted  in  orchard  have  produced  sufficient  fruit  the  third 
year  to  pay  all  expenses  of  cultivation  for  that  year,  but 
this  is  not  a  safe  basis  for  calculation,  for  it  is  only  with 
large  cuttings,  taken  from  vigorous  trees  planted  in  a 
voluptuous  soil  and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
that  such  a  result  may  be  obtained. 

In  selecting  a  location  for  an  olive  plantation,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  a  well-drained  tract,  for  there  is 
no  one  thing  which  will  so  militate  against  success  as  a 
close,  clayey  soil  with  imperfect  drainage. 

Exposure  also  cuts  an  imp'irtant  figure  in  the  profits  to 
be  derived  from  an  olive  orchard.  A  southern  exposure 
hastens  maturity  of  the  fruit,  and  it  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind  that  when  the  olive  approaches  ripeness  it  must  be 
gathered,  if  first  quality  of  oil  is  expected;  true,  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  is  much  less,  but  the  quality  is  much  finer  than 
that  pressed  from  full) -matured  fruit. 

A  northerly  exposure  will  prolong  the  period  of  ripening 
many  weeks,  so  by  selecting  land  having  both  a  northerly 
and  southerly  exposure  a  person,  by  his  own  labor,  can 
harvest  at  least  one-half  more  fruit  than  if  either  one  of  the 
exposures  was  selected.  It  is  often  said  that  any  kind  of 
soil  is  good  enough  for  olive  trees — and  inferentially  the 
poorer  the  soil  the  more  pr.ifitable  the  crop;  if  this  be  so, 
it  is  contrary  to  all  other  efforts  of  na'ure  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge — but  it  is  not  so.  But  it  is  a  substantial 
fact,  however,  that  an  olive  orchard  which  has  long  been 
cropped,  poorly  cultivated  and  not  fertilized,  will  make  a 
record  of  unprofitableness  which  the  owner  may  not  long 
disregard;  in  such  cases,  generous  fertilizing  and  good  cul- 
tivation will  cause  a  response  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Good  location  and  good  soil  are  two  elements  which  will 
act  as  large  factors  in  successful  olive  growing. 

Few,  and  perhaps  none,  of  these  suggestions  need  be 
made  to  the  practical  horticulturist;  but  there  may  be  some 
one  before  me  who  has  very  little  knowledge  of  horticul- 
ture, who  may  desire  to  plant  an  olive  orchard — to  him 
they  may  be  of  service.  Nor  should  I  stop  here,  but 
should  further  allude  to  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which 
we  labor  in  California.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  care  to  see  a 
drop  of  rain  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  December. 
During  what  is  termed  the  "rainy  season,"  and  after  any 
considerable  fall  of  rain,  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
"cultivated,"  or  plowed  and  harrowed,  and  after  the"  rainy 
season  "  is  over,  the  surface  of  the  ground  should  be  well- 
stirred  at  least  once  each  month,  so  that  it  may  be  in  per- 
fect condition  to  absorb  atmospheric  moisture  during  the 
"  dry  season,"  and  be  all  ready  for  the  first  rain  of  the  suc- 
ceeding "  rainy  sea<;on."  Two  purposes  are  thus  accom- 
plished; the  land  is  kept  in  good  tilth  and  no  weeds  can 
raise  their  unsightly  and  unprofitable  heads. 

TIMBER. 

The  first  historians,  on  almost  the  first  page  of  history, 
record  the  value  of  the  olive  tree  for  timber.  Are  not  the 
trees  now  growing  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  same  which 
were  there  2000  years  ago  ?  And  can  any  one  tell  who 
planted  them,  or  how  many  centuries  they  had  been 
planted  at  that  date  ?  Were  not  the  doors  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  King  Solomon's  temple  made  of  olive  wood  ?  Do 
we  not  find  dovetailed  blocks  of  olive  wood  now  holding  to- 


gether, as  they  have  done  for  more  than  4000  years,  the 
great  blocks  of  porphyry  of  which  the  pyramids  were  made  ? 
Do  not  the  tombs  and  temples,  built  "  time  out  of  mind," 
still  contain  solid  and  sound  olive  wood  which,  during  the 
intervening  ages,  has  resisted  the  "  tooth  of  time  ?"  To  its 
durability  add  its  beauty,  and  one  can  readily  understand 
why  dealers  in  antique  furniture  place  such  value  on  the 
timber  of  the  olive  tree;  truly,  it  is  a  delight  to  the  cabinet- 
maker. 

AS  A  FOOD. 

The  olive,  as  a  food,  has  a  value  not  usually  accorded  to 
it,  for  it  is  only  immediately  around  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  seas  that  it  is  used  as  such.  In  the  districts  named, 
the  olive  is  picked  when  fully  ripe,  dried  and  eaten  with 
the  black  bread  of  the  country,  and  nearly  or  quite  occupy- 
ing iht  place  and  fully  doing  the  service  of  meat  In  certain 
of  the  Mediterranean  countries  the  lower  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple may  taste  meat  12  times  during  the  year;  but  it  is  not 
certain  they  will,  but  it  is  certain  that  many  of  them  con- 
sider it  an  annual  luxury.  The  olive  constitutes  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  their  food. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  majority  of  persons  present  are 
not  personally  familiar  with  olive-eating  people  and  cannot 
fully  appreciate  its  absolute  necessity  in  supplying  their 
daily  recurring  wants.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all 
people  are  included.  Only  three  things  are  said  to  be  nec- 
essary for  a  Spanish  soldier  to  take  with  him  as  a  ration  on 
a  long  and  fatiguing  march,  viz,  olives,  bread  and  onions. 
The  olive  is  a  good  flesh  producer  and  (if  I  miy  be  allowed 
to  use  a  homely  expression)  has  the  invaluable  quality  of 
"  standing  by ;"  the  onion  is  not  only  a  food,  but  it  is  a 
stimulant  and  fully  takes  the  place  of  wine.  This  ration  is 
considered  adapted  to  the  soldier,  as  it  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments required  for  nourishment. 

The  olives,  to  which  reference  is  made,  are  not  the  green 
olives  of  commerce,  such  as  are  seen  in  every  grocery  and 
are  found  on  the  tables  of  every  hotel  and  restaurant,  and 
are  almost  as  indigestible  as  the  cork  of  the  bottle  in  which 
they  were  bought.  These  unripe,  unwholesome  things  will 
keep  indefinitely  and  with  much  less  care  than  the  mature 
olive,  but  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  products 
as  food.  The  olive,  properly  prepared,  will  yet  be  regarded 
equal  in  value,  pound  for  pound,  with  meat  and  far  more 
healthy,  and,  from  experiments  often  made,  appears  to  be 
a  natural  food  for  man,  for  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  child, 
too  young  to  walk  or  even  stand  on  its  feet,  which  would 
not  eat  ripe  pickled  olives  when  placed  in  its  way,  nor  have 
I  ever  seen  a  child  made  sick  from  eating  them. 

During  the  early  years  of  olive  culture  by  Americans  in 
California,  the  fruit  was  prepared  like  the  ordinary  olive  of 
commerce;  fruit  picked  perfectly  green,  processed  to  re- 
move its  intensely  bitter  taste,  parked  in  salt  brine  and  in 
two  or  three  days  was  ready  for  the  table,  and  was  eaten 
only  as  an  appetizer  or  relish.  Pickled  olives  have  the 
peculiar  property  of  removing  all  taste  from  the  mouth  and 
restoring  it  as  though  nothing  had  been  tasted,  and  are 
universally  used  by  experts  employed  to  determine  the 
value  and  quality  of  teas,  wines,  etc.,  and  these  purposes 
are  invaluable,  as  no  other  known  substance  contains  such 
qualities  in  equal  degree.  The  preparation  of  green  olives 
has  almost  been  abandoned  in  California,  as  the  fruit  thus 
prepared  is  in  no  sense  a  food.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  production  of  food  in  one  form  or  another  has  become 
a  large  factor  in  the  world's  political  economy,  and  that  the 
nation  or  country  which  produces  the  largest  quantity  and 
most  comprehensive  variety  of  food  has  a  handicap  on  all 
other  nations  or  countries  less  favored,  either  by  nature's 
benefactions  or  the  persistent  eflForts  of  its  people. 

From  the  early  planting  of  the  olive  in  California — prior 
to  the  year  1800  and  down  to  1867 — I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  olive  tree  having  been  planted  in  southern  California. 
From  the  last  date  to  the  present  "ime,  large  areas  have 
been  planted,  so  that  where  in  1867  there  was  one  tree  in 
the  State  there  are  now  a  thousand,  and  the  area  now  ready 
to  be  planted  is  probably  nearly  equal  to  that  already 
planted. 

The  well-known  thrift  of  the  "  Yankee,"  which  seems  to 
be  an  inherent  virtue  in  the  species,  soon  discovered  to  him 
that  there  was  a  great  waste  of  labor  and  raw  material  in 
preparing  a  substance  which  had  no  value  as  a  food,  and 
that  the  purchaser  of  it  had  thrown  his  money  away.  Ex- 
perience soon  developed  the  fact  that  ripe  olives,  prepared 
by  the  same  general  process  as  the  green  ones,  were  not 
only  toothsome,  but  from  their  intrinsic  value  as  a  food 
product  would  be  a  counterbalance  to  the  p'ice  of  meat. 
This  ltd  to  many  experiments  in  their  preparation,  and  the 
process  which  has  been  most  generally  adop.ed  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  olives  are  carefully  picked  (and  must  be  handled 
without  being  bruised)  when  quite  red  and  before  they  be- 
gin to  turn  purple,  and  immediately  covered  with  a  solution 
of  concentrated  lye,  in  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  lye  to 
each  gallon  of  olives,  great  care  being  taken  that  every 
olive  is  completely  covered.  A  portion  of  the  solution 
should  be  frequently  drawn  off  and  poured  on  top,  to  keep 
the  solution  of  equal  strength.  After  12  hours  examine 
them  to  see  how  far  the  lye  has  penetrated,  and  when  it 
has  penetrated  nearly  to  the  pit  (which  is  easily  deter- 
mined by  breaking  open  some  of  the  olives)  draw  off  the 
lye  and  replace  with  soft  water,  which  maybe  changed  once 
or  twice  each  day  till  no  trace  of  lye  is  left  in  the  olives. 
This  is  best  determined  by  testing  with  litmus  paper. 
Then  add  salt  to  taste,  provided  the  olives  are  to  be  used 
immediately;  if  to  be  kept  for  future  use  the  brine  must  be 
made  of  same  strength  as  for  salting  meat,  and  when  re- 
quired for  use  they  may  be  freshened  to  taste,  using  cold 
water  for  the  purpose. 

Perfectly  ripe  olives  prepared  in  same  manner  are  far 
more  delicious,  be  must  be  picked  and  handled  with  ex- 
treme care  so  that  not  an  olive  is  bruised,  nor  will  they 
keep  nearly  as  long  as  those  not  so  near  maturity.  During 
the  process  of  pickling  the  olives  must  not  be  exposed  to 
light  or  air.  It  is  important  that  only  one  size  of  olives 
should  be  processed  at  the  same  time,  else  the  smaller  ones 
will  be  spoiled  before  the  larger  ones  are  "  done,"  and  it  it 
absolutely  essential  that  everything  used  in  processing 


ol  ives  should  be  perfectly  '■  sweet,"  as  any  offensive  odor 
will  be  absorbed  and  the  olives  be  made  not  only  worth- 
less but  positively  offensive. 

EXPRESSING  THE  OIL. 

The  mode  of  extracting  oil  from  the  olive,  which  was 
practiced  thousands  of  years  ago.  still  obtains,  but  with 
machinery  better  adapted  for  economical  work,  steam  be- 
ing substituted  for  the  labor  of  men  and  animals.  To  be 
able  to  obtain  the  largest  quantity  of  oil  possible  from  the 
olives,  they  must  be  left  on  the  trees  till  ripe  and  shriveled 
—but  quantity  is  at  the  expense  of  quality.  The  finest 
grade  ot  oil  can  only  be  obtained  by  gathering  the  fruit 
while  it  is  yet  hard,  but  sufficiently  ripe  to  allow  the  pit  to 
be  squeezed  out  without  carrying  any  of  the  fl^sh  with  it. 
Early  in  the  season  the  olive  may  become  quite  black  be- 
fore this  condition  is  reached,  but  later  in  the  season,  when 
the  weather  gets  cooler,  the  olive  may  be  "  ripe  "  when  per- 
fectly "  green." 

Immediately  after  being  gathered  they  are  spread,  one  or 
two  inches  deep,  on  trays  or  racks,  which  may  bs  placed 
one  above  another,  leaving  space  for  circulation  of  air, 
great  care  being  exercised  to  prevent  them  from  heating 
(in  which  case  the  oil  is  spoiled  for  table  use),  and  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  moisture  has  been  evaporated  they 
are  ready  for  the 

CRUSHING  MILL, 

which,  with  its  appurtenances,  must  be  made  of  materials 
which  cannot  absorb  odors — metal  and  stone,  as  much  as 
possible,  being  used  and  the  same  care  and  cleanliness  ex- 
ercised in  making  the  oil  must  be  continued  till  it  is  in  the 
bottle.  After  the  olives  are  crushed  (vrhich  is  done  under 
stone  or  iron  rollers  that  are  made  to  revolve  in  a  large 
stone  or  iron  basin  in  which  about  350  pounds  of  olives  are 
placed  and  which  constitutes  a  "charge")  the  pulp  is  placed 
in  a  tub  of  proper  size,  made  of  very  narrow  staves  placed 
a  little  distance  apart  and  bound  with  strong  steel  hoops 
which  are  hinged  so  that  on  being  opened  the  pomace 
may  be  easily  removed,  and  a  light  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  it,  and  oil  of  first  quality,  or  "  Virgin  Olive  Oil," 
is  produced.  The  pomace  is  then  removed  and  recrushed 
and  again  subjected  to  pressure  sufficient  to  secure  a  sec- 
ond grade  of  oil.  It  may  be  again  crushed,  at  the  same 
time  adding  hot  water  to  assist  in  liberating  the  remainder 
of  the  oil,  when  a  still  greater  pressure  is  used.  This  gives 
an  inferior  grade,  which  is  used  for  light  or  lubrication. 
There  yet  remains  some  oil  in  the  pomace,  which  may  all 
be  utilized  by  the  soapmaker  in  the  manufacture  of  castile 
soap.    The  residuum  is  applied  as  a  fertilizer. 

In  the  process  of  pressing  the  pulp,  the  fruit  juice  and 
oil,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  pulp,  runs  from  the 
presses  into  large  tin  tanks;  the  oil  gradually  rises  to  the 
top  and  is  skimmed  off  and  poured  into  the  settling  tanks, 
where  it  must  remain  for  from  60  to  90  days,  when  a  natu- 
ral precipitation  will  have  thrown  down  nearly  or  quite  all 
foreign  matter,  and  the  oil  is  ready  to  pass  through  a  filter, 
which  is  made  by  lining  a  conical  bag,  made  of  heavy  filter- 
ing felt,  with  several  thicknesses  of  white  cotton-batting.  It 
is  again  filtered  through  druggists'  filtering  mats,  after 
which  it  is  ready  for  bottling.  Care  for  olive  oil  does  not 
cease  when  it  is  transferred  from  the  filter  to  the  bottle.  It 
is  exceedingly  important  that  light  be  excluded  and  that  it 
be  stored  where  an  even  and  reasonably  cool  temperature 
is  secuied,  and  when  offered  for  sale  only  "sample"  bot- 
tles should  be  shown,  and  these  are  not  to  be  sold,  and  a 
purchaser  should  decline  to  take  a  bottle  of  oil  which  has 
been  placed  where  the  sun's  rays  or  even  light  has  been  al- 
lowed to  reach  it,  and  when  transferred  to  the  kitchen  the 
bottle  should  never  be  left  uncorked  and  should  be  kept  in 
a  cool  place  and  in  the  dark. 

REASONS  FOR  UNIVERSAL  CONSUMPTION. 

The  constant  and  universal  use  of  olive  oil  seems  in  a 
considerable  degree  governed  or  perhaps  influenced  by 
latitude,  and  within  certain  limits  it  should  supplant  all 
kinds  of  fats,  including  butter  and  lard, — both  of  which 
may  and  probably  should  be  used  in  the  higher  latitudes 
and  at  high  altitudes,  but  are  unquestionably  productive  of 
disease  in  the  regions  adapted  to  production  of  olive  oil. 

The  attention  and  influence  of  physicians  and  political 
economists  should  be  directed  to  the  general  instruction  in, 
and  constant  use  of,  olive  oil  by  9II  classes  of  people,  from 
the  fact  of  its  wonderfully  nutritious  character,  whether 
taken  into  the  stomach  as  food,  or  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  body  for  the  same  purpose,  and  also  that  it  is  not  only 
healthy,  but  at  the  same  time  is  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

History  records  the  fact  of  the  wonderful  strength  and 
agility  of  the  soldiers  of  ancient  Rome,  with  powers  of  en- 
durence  equalled  by  no  people  of  more  northern  latitudes. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  leading  up  to  this  result  was  the 
constant  use  of  olive  oil  and  dried  or  preserved  olives. 

The  dread  enemy  of  English-speaking  people  is  dyspep- 
sia, a  disease  almost  unknown  among  the  people  whose 
diet  is  largely  composed  of  the  products  of  the  olive  tree, 
olives  and  olive  oil. 

Inquiry  among  educated  people  of  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, 
France,  North  Africa,  Syria,  and  in  fact  of  all  countries 
where  like  conditions  exist,  will  develop  the  fact  that  dys- 
pepsia is  only  known  by  its  name.  It  goes  without  saying, 
among  medical  men,  that  oils,  particularly  of  the  olive, 
when  properly  used,  not  only  do  not  interrupt  or  impede 
digestion,  but  are  actual  aids  in  promoting  both  digestion 
and  assimilation. 

In  diseases  of  children,  whether  it  be  applied  internally 
or  externally,  there  is  no  remedy  to  take  the  place  of  olive 
oil. 

Out  of  41  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  Barcelona,  where  the 
only  remedy  was  olive  oil,  only  two  patients  died. 

For  removal  of  "  Gall  Stones  "  it  is  an  absolute  specific, 
a  fact  whi  h  should  be  and  perhaps  is  known  to  every  phy- 
sician in  the  land.  The  value  of  the  products  of  the  olive 
tree  should  be  published  far  more  extensively  than  it  is,  so 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  now  crowded  to- 
gether in  our  large  cities  may  be  induced  to  occupy  the 
millions  of  acres  of  land  adapted  to  olive  culture  now  lying 
idle  in  the  State  of  California. 
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Love's  Victory. 

When  I  am  dead,  dear  love,  if  thou  shoiildsl  feel 
Thy  loneliness  too  hard  a  load  to  bear, 

And  that  another  could  thy  wound  anneal 
With  gentle  tenderness  and  loving  care, 

My  spirit  hovering  near  thee  would  not  chide. 

E'en  shouldst  thou  smile  on  a  beloved  bride, 
When  I  am  dead  I 

I  only  ask  she  be  not  like  to  me — 
As  I  was  dark,  let  her  be  fresh  and  fair; 

Instead  of  brown  locks  waving  wild  and  free. 
Close  to  her  head  coil  round  the  golden  hair; 

And  may  she  tower  stately,  grand  and  tall — 

I  shall  not  mind  that  I  was  frail  and  small, 
When  I  am  dead  1 

So  that  she  come  not  nestling  to  thy  side. 
Nor  climb  up  to  the  level  of  thy  heart. 

And  lavish  kisses  without  stint  or  pride. 
Or  beg  sweet  pity  for  some  pain  or  smart. 

As  I  was  wont;  nor  Love's  expression  crave 

To  be,  as  I,  Love's  gladly- fettered  slave — 
When  I  am  dead  I 

Nay,  love  her  as  thou  wilt,  and  as  she  will. 

With  fullest  meed,  and  with  a  conscience  clear. 
E'en  though  thy  memory  hold  my  memory  still, 

In  quiet  corner  garnered,  close  and  dear. 
If  A  true  heart  should  give  thee  of  its  best. 
As  I  did  once,  I  shall  the  happier  rest- 
When  I  am  dead  I 
— H.  Anne  Patchktt  Martin. 


An  American  Hymn. 

God  save  our  native  land, 
And  raike  her  strong  to  stand 

For  truth  and  right. 
Long  nuy  her  banner  wave, 
F'ag  of  the  free  and  brave  I 
Thou  who  alone  canst  save. 

Grant  her  thy  might. 

Ever  from  sea  to  sea 
May  law  and  liberty 

O'er  all  prevail. 
Where'er  the  rivers  flow, 
Where'er  the  breezes  blow. 
May  love  and  justice  grow, 

And  never  fail. 

In  living  unity 

May  all  her  people  be 

Kept  evermore. 
From  hence  on  every  side 
May  freedom's  swelliag  tide 
Roll  grandly,  far  and  wide. 

To  every  shore. 

O  God  I  to  Thee  we  raise 
Our  grateful  song  of  praise 

For  this  glad  land. 
Thou  didst  our  fathers  lead. 
Thou  wilt  ih>"ir  children  heed, 
Supplying  all  their  need 

From  Thy  full  hand. 

—Julius  H.  Seelve. 


Ballast. 

Written  for  the  Bvbal  Pbkh  by  Maby  E.  Bamvobd. 

"Take  the  best  of  men,  you  get  tired  of 
them  sometimes.  I  expect  if  I'd  had  the 
President,  I'd  get  tired  of  him  sometimes." 

Virgie  did  not  answer. 

"  The  woman  that  gets  Dolph,"  continued 
her  mother,  "  will  have  to  be  holding  him 
back  all  her  life.  I  wouldn't  want  to  always 
have  to  be  ballast  for  a  balloon." 

"  Yes,''  said  Virgie,  slowly. 

She  took  the  broom  and  went  out  to  sweep 
the  front  steps.  Mrs.  Twicker,  left  alone, 
took  soap  and  water  and  began  to  scrub  the 
zinc  beneath  the  stove. 

"  I  don't  know  so  very  much  about  him 
except  what  Virgie's  told  me,"  soliloquized 
the  woman,  "  but  I  can  tell  something  by 
that.  He's  one  of  these  sloppy,  sweet-ap- 
pearing men.  Most  women  never  have 
common  sense  about  such.  I  don't  know 
wheth:r  Virgie  has  or  not;  but  /  didn't  gel 
that  kind  of  a  man.  I  got  a  man  who  could 
earn  his  living  at  least." 

Mrs.  Twicker  scrubbed  vehemently  at  a 
black  spot  on  the  z:nc. 

"  Men  are  kind  of  undependable,"  she  as- 
serted to  herself,  her  mind  still  on  Dolph's 
instability.  "  Men  ain't  substantial,  though 
there's  a  difference  in  them,  too.  I  couldn't 
have  done  any  better  work  than  to  look 
after  pa." 

She  gazed  sorrowfully  at  her  pin  of  soap- 
suds. She  had  thought  a  great  deal  of  Mr. 
Twicker,  with  whom  she  had  lived  most 
happily  till  his  death  five  years  before. 

Out  of  doors,  Virgie  had  swept  the  steps 
and  stood  on  the  last  one,  lo  >king  over  the 
gate,  down  the  hill.  Virgie  herself  had  al- 
ways had  a  feeling  that  Dolph  was  not  a 
man  to  take  hold  of  the  practical  side  of  life. 
She  had  tried  to  put  away  that  feeling.  It 
was  delight  enough  to  be  with  him,  to  see 
h  m  smile.  Her  heart  beat  a  little  faster 
now  as  she  remembered  how  he  had  leaned 
r  ver  the  gate  and  talked  the  evening  before. 
Dolph  could  always  talk  about  himself  for 
great  lengths  of  time. 

Virgie  believed  she  could  earn  a  living 
herself.    She  wondered  if  it  were  very  hard 


work  for  a  woman  to  earn  a  living  for  her- 
self and  her  husband,  too. 

"  Maybe  Dolph  would  suggest  that  we 
take  boarders  and  I  support  us  cooking  for 
them,"  she  thought.  "That's  what  that 
man  who  was  going  to  marry  Fannie  Tors- 
ney  wanted  her  to  do.  Fannie  said  that  as 
soon  as  he  asked  her  to  earn  the  living  for 
them  both,  she  didn't  want  to  marry  him  any 
more.  He'd  better  have  kept  still  till  after 
they  were  married.  He  was  just  as  able  to 
work  as  she  was." 

Virgie  ran  into  the  house,  but  her  ques- 
tionings and  surmisings  did  not  leave  her. 

Mrs.  Twicker  was  much  worried  over 
Dolph  and  Virgie  in  these  days. 

"  He  smiles  a  good  deal,"  observed  Mrs. 
Twicker  in  one  of  her  many  moments  of  re- 
flection on  Dolph's  character.  "  You'd  think 
he  was  real  good-natured.  But  you  can't 
tell.  I've  seen  some  of  the  smilingest  kind 
of  dispositions  the  meanest." 

At  last,  however,  Virgie  put  an  end  to  her 
mother's  fears  by  dismissing  Dolph,  who, 
after  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation, consoled  himself  by  paying  atten- 
tion to  one  of  Virgie's  former  schoolmates. 

Virgie  had  always  liked  Lida.  After  hav- 
ing actually  decided  to  give  up  Dolph,  it  was 
easier  that  Lida  should  have  him  than  that 
any  one  else  should.  And  when  the  two 
were  married,  Dolph  really  seemed  to  have 
some  care  about  providing  for  Lida,  and 
came  down  from  his  visions  lor  a  few  months 
at  least.  After  that,  the  two  moved  to  an- 
other part  of  the  city,  and  Virgie  and  her 
mother  saw  them  less  and  less  frequently. 

The  Twickers  had  heard  nothing  from 
Dolph  and  Lida  for  over  a  year  when,  one 
morning,  a  neighbor  called. 

"  One  of  the  folks  you  knew's  dead,"  an- 
nounced Mrs.  Winfree.  "  You  heard  about 
her?" 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Twicker.    "  Who  is  it  ?" 

"  My  niece  told  me  last  night,"  answered 
Mrs.  Winfree.  "  It's  that  Lida  that  Virgie 
used  to  go  with  so  much.  I  heard  it  pretty 
straight.  My  niece  works  in  the  next  store 
to  where  Lida  did,  only  it's  upstairs.  Lida 
was  downstairs,  where  I  wouldn't  let  one  of 
my  relatives  risk  their  health,  and  my  niece 
said  she  heard  yesterday  that  Lida  was  dead. 
She's  been  sick  and  hasn't  been  in  the  store 
for  four  or  five  days.  Lida  hasn't.  Did  you 
hear  what  I  said,  Virgie  ?  " 

Virgie  had  just  come  in. 

"  I  heard  you  say  something  about  Lida," 
she  answered. 

"  She's  dead,"  repeated  Mrs.  Winfree. 
"  Been  working  in  a  store  and  got  pneu- 
monia. My  niece  told  me  that  Lida  worked 
too  hard.  I  never  liked  Dolph  myself. 
First  time  I  see  him  I  said,  '  He  looks  as  if 
his  name  was  William  Henry.'  Flat  name, 
/think,  William  Henry." 

Mrs.  Winfree  departed  with  decision. 
I'm  going  to  hunt  up  the  place,  and  find 
if    it's  true,"  determined    Mrs.  Twicker. 
"  We'll  go  right  off  to-day.    I  guess  we  can 
find  the  house  some  way." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  want  to  go,"  objected 
Virgie. 

"  You  come  right  along,"  commanded  her 
mother,  "'Twon't  hurt  you,  and  if  Lida's 
alive  and  sick,  some  one  ought  to  look  after 
her,  and  it  she's  dead,  some  one  ought  to  go 
to  the  funeral.'' 

But  it  took  long  searching  to  find  the  sec- 
tion of  the  city  outskirts  in  which  Lida  and 
Dolph  had  lived. 

At  last  the  travelers  arrived  at  an  un- 
crowded  portion  of  the  suburbs  near  the 
water.  A  little  girl  came  running  along  the 
unfrequented  road,  and  Mrs.  Twicker  asked 
her  the  way.  The  child  said  her  name  was 
"  Baby,"  thnugh  she  was  ten. 

"  How  soft  the  road  is,"  commented  Vir- 
gie, thinking  compassionately  of  the  white- 
faced  wile  who  must  have  traveled  it  so  often 
and  so  wearily. 

"  It  bees  awful  muddy  when  it  rains,"  ex- 
plained B,iby. 

The  child  pointed  toward  a  little  slate- 
colored  house  on  the  low  land  near  the 
water,  and  ran  away,  leaving  Virgie  and 
Mrs.  Twicker  near  their  destination.  The 
path  the  two  were  following  seemed  to  lead 
to  the  back  of  the  little  house  instead  of  the 
front.  The  back  door  was  partly  open,  and 
they  could  see  that  the  room  inside  was  very 
small.  A  man  was  bending  over  a  sewing- 
machine.  He  was  a  tailor,  evidently.  Two 
women  sat  sewing  on  some  heavy,  dark- 
colored  goods. 

One  of  the  women  put  down  her  work, 
and  rose.  She  was  Mrs.  Henderson,  she 
said. 

"Yes,  this  's  the  place,"  she  acknowl- 
edged, "but  the  funeral  isn't  *\\\  to-morrow. 
She's  laid  out  in  our  front  room,  that  side. 
Did  you  know  him  and  her?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Twicker,  and  Mrs. 
Henderson  went  before  them  toward  the 
front  room. 

"  You  want  to  see  her,  I  suppose  ?  "  she 
said. 


It  was  very  dark  in  the  windowless  little 
entry,  and  the  two  visitors  could  at  first  but 
dimly  see  the  door  that  Mrs.  Henderson 
opened  before  them  into  the  room  where 
Lida  lay.  Mrs.  Henderson  drew  the  sheet 
from  the  face  of  the  dead  woman,  and  little 
bj  little,  as  the  eyes  of  the  visitors  became 
accustomed  to  the  dusk,  they  saw  how  thin 
and  worn  the  silent  sleeper  was. 

She  used  to  sew  with  us  and  for  other 
folks,"  observed  Mrs.  Henderson.  "She 
sewed  till  she  thought  she  couldn't  stand  it 
to  set  still  so  many  hours  a  day,  and  then 
she  went  into  the  store  about  thre.e  months 
ago,  and  that  was  just  the  end  of  her.  It 
always  seems  to  me,  if  you  see  jour  hus- 
band working  hard  every  day,  it  makes  you 
feel  as  if  you  was  goin'  to  lift  and  help,  too, 
all  you  can.  But  if  he's  lazy,  it's  too  hard 
for  a  woman.    That's  what  ailed  her." 

She  motioned  toward  the  white  face  in 
the  dusk. 

"Didn't  he  help  any  ?"  demanded  Mrs 
Twicker  sternly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  responded  Mrs.  Hender- 
son grimly.  "  He  was  always  thinking. 
He'd  be  off  trying  to  talk  politics  to  some- 
body, like's  not,  and  he  dug  all  over  one 
yard  trying  to  find  some  money  that  he  be- 
lieved an  old  bachelor  buried  there  once. 
He  never  found  no  money  anywhere  that  / 
know  of,  only  in  his  wife's  purse.  He  al- 
ways seemed  to  think  he  had  a  right  to  go 
there  for  it.  And  he'd  be  that  sweet  and 
smiling  and  easy-going  you'd  never  have 
thought  he  owed  a  debt.  And  he  didn't. 
She  paid  them.  He  wouldn't  be  held  down 
to  work." 

"She  looks  as  if  she'd  had  a  hard  time," 
sighed  Mrs.  Twicker  softly. 

"  She  does  so,"  answered  the  ether  wnmsn. 
"  The  toy-shop  was  in  a  basement.  No  one 
could  help  that,  and  they  couldn't  help  the 
last  tains  coming  down  the  stairs  from  the 
sidewalk  above,  till  the  floor  of  the  base- 
ment was  all  wet  and  damp.  It  wasn't  a  fit 
place  for  a  woman  to  be,  and  Lida  caught 
an  awful  cold  walking  on  the  damp  boards 
of  the  basement  for  a  day  or  two,  till  things 
were  some  drier.  And  she  died,  and  no 
wonder." 

The  grim  lines  about  the  woman's  mouth 
softened  a  little  as  she  looked  at  poor  Lida. 

"  We  tried  to  help  her  some,  but  she  al- 
ways seemed  to  scringe  from  being  helped," 
added  Mrs.  Henderson,  replacing  the  sheet. 

Virgie  and  her  mother  went  toward  the 
door,  but  Mrs.  Henderson  stopped  to  pull 
one  of  the  curtains  more  closely  down. 

"  If  that  husband  of  hers  had  had  a  speck 
of  grit,  he'd  never  let  her  go  into  that  base- 
ment to  work,  well  man  that  he  is,"  stated 
Mrs.  Henderson  with  accentuated  distinct- 
ness. But  she'd  do  it,  she'd  do  it.  I  tell 
you  she  never  ought  to  have  married  him. 
But  I  suppose  she  thought  she  loved  him, 
and  I  hain't  no  doubt  she  did  But  love 
ain't  everything.  I  remember  how  folks 
used  to  talk  when  I  was  young.  '  Love's 
everything,'  they'd  say.  They  used  to  teach 
that  too  much,  sometimes.  If  you  loved  a 
man,  you  must  marry  him  anyway,  no  mat- 
ter whether  he  was  fit  or  not.  Well,  love's  a 
great  thing.  It's  the  greatest  thing.  It's 
miserable  to  marry  without  love.  It's 
wicked.  But  love  ain't  everything.  A  man 
ought  to  be  a  God-fearing,  decent  worker, 
and  then  if  a  woman  loves  him  and  has  to 
scrimp  when  she's  his  wife,  it's  all  right.  I 
was  brought  up  on  the  scrimp,  but  it  wasn't 
through  shiftlessness.'' 

They  had  come  out  of  the  cold  room  into 
the  little  dark  hall,  and  Mrs.  Twicker  in- 
quired after  Dolph. 

"  He's  amund  somewhere.  He's  cried 
like  anything,"  returned  Mrs.  Henderson 
indifferently,  "but  it's  no  matter.  It's  that 
baby  girl  of  his  /  pity.  Men  like  him  al- 
ways feel  awful  bad  at  first.  Cry  fit  to 
break  your  heart,  if  you  didn't  know  their'n 
would  get  cured  soon  enough.  Of  course 
he  thought  a  sight  of  her,  but  love  that  will 
let  a  woman  slave  herself  to  death,  and 
never  lift  a  finger  to  help,  isn't  worth  much 
He  will  find  somebody  else,  I  ain't  a  doubt." 

Mrs.  Twicker  and  Virgie  rode  home  on 
the  train.  As  it  began  to  cross  the  water, 
Virgie  turned  in  her  seat  and  looked  back. 
The  tide  was  out,  and  away  over  farther  yet 
was  the  little  slate-colored  house  with  its 
two  yellow-curtained  windows,  behind  which 
Lida  lay. 

It  began  to  rain  toward  evening.  At 
home,  during  supper,  Virgie  ate  her  toast 
and  looked  at  the  evening's  paper,  reading 
items  now  and  then  to  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Twicker  regarded  her  somewhat  anxiously, 
but  Virgie  did  not  voluntarily  begin  to  talk 
about  the  visit,  and  her  mother  said  to  her- 
self that  she  hoped  Virgie  had  some  sense. 

It  rained  hard  out  of  doors.  The  two  be- 
side the  fire  a'ter  supper  could  hear  the 
splashing  on  the  windows. 

"  I'm  glad  the  house  doesn't  leak,"  Mrs. 
Twicker  said  comfortably.  "'Twon't  drip 
anywhere.'' 


It  was  nine  o'clock  before  they  knew  It, 
The  rain  was  still  pouring  heavily  when  Vir- 
gie started  upstairs  to  bed. 

"  I'm  coming  in  a  minute,"  promised  Mrs. 
Twicker.   "  I  want  to  see  to  this  fire.'' 

Virgie  climbed  the  stairs  and  went  to  the 
bureau  in  the  dark.  She  lit  a  candle.  Then 
see  stood  looking  at  it  and  its  reflection  in 
the  mirror.  Something  that  her  mother  had 
once  said  came  back  to  the  girl. 

"  The  ballast  gets  thrown  overboard,  al- 
ways,' Virgie  thought  slowly.  "  I  don't  sup- 
pose the  balloon  misses  it  much.  It  isn't 
dragged  down  any  more." 

Below  stairs,  Mrs.  Twicker  carefully 
poked  the  coals  through  the  grate,  prepara- 
tory to  putting  the  blower  on  the  stove  for 
the  night.  Mrs.  Twicker  gave  a  bright  coal 
a  final  energetic  punch.  She  was  thinking 
of  Lida. 

"  I'm  thankful  it  wasn't  Virgie,"  she  said 
to  herself.  "  There  I  I  don't  believe  a  man 
has  any  business  to  get  married  who  hasn't 
any  trade,  nor  any  gumption,  nor  any  mind 
to  work.  I  haven't  any  great  authority  for 
it,  but  I  believe  it's  the  Lord's  sentiments  as 
well  as  mine." 


One  Woman's  Life. 

When  she  was  a  little  girl  her  mother 
died.  That  was  the  end  of  love  in  her  life. 
Her  father  was  a  strange,  sullen  man,  who 
had  a  quarrel  with  the  universe  and  its 
Creator,  and  had  never  settled  it. 

This  one  shy  little  girl  was  all  the  child 
that  had  ever  slipped  into  his  life,  and  her 
he  scarcely  noticed  except  occasionally  in 
reproof. 

A'ter  her  mother's  death,  the  child's  life 
crept  along  with  broken  wings,  but  it  did 
pass  somehow,  and  the  little  girl  was  grow- 
ing into  a  shy  and  timid  woman,  with  creep- 
ing, apologetic  ways,  when  her  father  died. 
She  was  no  more  alone  than  she  had  been 
for  years,  but  there  was  a  difference  in  the 
loneliness.  It  is  better  to  have  some  one 
who  is  a  care  to  you  than  to  have  no  one 
at  all. 

She  never  had  a  lover.  She  was  neither 
pretty  nor  bright,  nor  vivacious  nor  clever. 
She  was  quite  colotless  and  dreary  and 
monotonous.  But  she  was  a  woman,  and 
she  used  to  look  wistfully  at  a  light-hearted 
pair  of  lovers  that  passed  her  at  night  on  her 
way  home  from  work.  But  it  never  occurred 
to  her  to  wish  for  a  lover  herself. 

With  the  running  years  she  grew  no 
more  faded  and  colorless  and  dreary,  and 
perhaps  no  more  hopeless,  but  she  grew 
older,  and  the  hopelessness  of  middle  life  is 
harder  to  bear  than  the  hopelessness  of 
youth.  It  has  an  element  of  conviction 
in  it. 

Just  when  the  first  thought  of  it  came  to 
her  she  did  not  know.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
night  when,  so  tired  in  body  and  brain  that 
her  head  reeled  and  her  knees  shook  under 
her,  she  opened  the  little  cupboard  at  the 
side  of  her  tiny  bed  and  saw  the  bottle. 
The  skull  and  crossbones  on  the  label  didn't 
suggest  the  pitiful  thing  they  were  in- 
tended to. 

Instead  of  the  horrible  leer,  the  skull 
seemed  to  smile  a  greeting  and  a  friendly 
invitation.  Her  hand  shook  a  little  as  she 
shoved  the  bottle  impatiently  aside  in  her 
search  for  a  special  one;  but  her  fingers  had 
closed  over  it  for  an  instant  nevertheless. 

The  next  night,  when  she  reached  the  foot 
of  the  four  long  flights  that  led  the  way  to 
her  cold  room  up  in  the  dark,  she  stood 
still  a  minute  wondering  how  she  ever  could 
lift  herself  all  that  long  way,  and  go  on 
breathing  to  the  top;  and  the  going  on  with 
life  after  she  got  to  the  top  was  just  as 
much  of  a  strugle  as  the  getting  there. 

"  Why  must  I  go  on  ?"  she  murmured  to 
herself;  ard  then  she  saw  the  skull  on  the 
label  again,  smiling  at  her  out  of  the  dark. 
Again  there  was  no  suggestion  of  terror. 
Step  by  step  she  crept  up  the  long  way, 
pausing  at  each  landing  to  catch  a  few  min- 
utes of  panting,  distressed  breathing.  Then 
on  again  until  the  top  was  reached  and  the 
door  that  led  into  the  closet-like  room.  She 
passed  in  and  turned  toward  the  square  hole 
in  the  wall  and  crept  close  to  it.  What  a 
substitute  for  the  glowing  vitality  of  a  rich, 
leaping  fl  ime  !  Yet  it  was  all  she  had  ever 
known  in  her  life. 

To-night  it  refused  to  warm  her,  so  she 
moved  heavily  about  the  room,  still  keeping 
on  her  wraps.  Her  supper  was  in  a  paper 
in  her  hand,  and  by  and  by  she  laid  it  out 
upon  the  table.  There  was  bread  and  a  bit 
of  smoked  fish  and  cheese,  which  she  tried 
to  eat.  and  then  set  awav  with  a  sigh. 

When  she  opened  the  cupboard  the  bottle 
stood  directly  before  her  eyes.  "  Strange  !  " 
she  thought,  in  a  dull,  disjointed  way.  "  I 
am  sure  I  set  that  bottle  to  one  side  last 
night." 

She  took  it  out  and  looked  closely  at  it. 
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It  was  half  filled  with  a  white  liquid.  What 
would  not  a  few  drops  oi  it  do  for  her  ! 
Here  was  pain,  cold,  weariness,  misunder- 
standing, utter  isolation.  There  was — what? 
But  just  sleep  would  be  passing  sweet. 

She  set  the  bottle  back  again  and  went 
back  to  the  hole  in  the  wall  and  sat  down 
She  leaned  her  head  against  the  wall  and 
thought  a  few  minutes.  ''  It  would  be  so 
easy.  There  is  no  no  one  to  know,"  she 
was  saying  to  herself  a  few  minutes  later. 
"There  are  only  the  bottle  and  I  to  gue?s, 
and  I  could  put  the  bottle  where  it  would 
never  tell." 

She  was  thinking  along  quite  as  if  she 
were'planning  a  delightful  journey  for  somt 
one  else.  The  horrible  end  of  the  thing  she 
was  doing  had  no  part  in  her  thought.  The 
thought  of  sin  never  crept  in  her  mind  for 
an  instant,  and  yet  she  was  a  devout  soul 
and  had  prayed  her  way  clear  in  every  hard- 
ship heretofore  in  her  life.  There  was  not  one 
feelmg  in  her  soul  but  that  of  fascination; 
but  one  thought — that  of  rest.  She  was 
drawn  on  and  on. 

"  First  I  should  wash  the  label  off  the  bot- 
tle and  throw  the  little  wet  wad  out  of  the 
window.  Then  I  should  pour  out  a  few 
drops  into  a  cup  of  water  and  throw  the  rest 
away  and  wash  the  bottle  clean.  I  would 
put  my  room  in  order — I  should  wish  to 
give  them  as  little  trouble  as  possible — then 
I  should  undress  myself  and  put  on  my 
very  best  nightdres';.  Then  I  should  drink 
the  water  in  the  cup  and  wash  that,  and  put 
myself  in  bed  quietly  and  peacefully.  In 
the  morning  they  would  come— but  no  one 
would  guess  the  truth,  so  there  would  be  no 
shock.  No  one  cares  enough  to  make  a 
single  inquiry.  And  there  is  money  enough 
in  my  drawer  to  bury  me  decently." 

That  would  be  all.  But  not  to  her.  To 
her  it  meant  blessed  rest  and  peace  and  per- 
haps— a  mother's  love  again. 

A  smile  that  no  one  but  her  mother  had 
ever  seen  came  over  her  face.  She  sat  still 
a  long  time  with  her  head  against  the  cold 
wall,  then  rose  and  walked  to  her  window. 

The  darkness  outside  was  pierced  through 
and  through  with  the  shine  of  friendly  lights 
and  full  of  the  far  off  hum  of  human  voices 
and  the  beat  of  human  feet.  Then  she  rose, 
the  last  light  of  that  smile  still  on  her  face, 
and  walked  quietly  toward  the  cupboard. 


Are  You  Bashful? 


The  first  chief  cause  of  bashfulness  con- 
sists in  a  man's  attention  being  directed  to 
himself.  The  man  who  is  quite  at  ease  in 
his  office — bashfulness  is  most  often  an  at- 
tribute of  the  male  sex — becomes  self- 
conscious  in  the  drawing-room  and  very  shy. 

Although  capable  of  joining  in  the  conver- 
sation, his  witty  remark  is  forestalled,  be- 
cause he  is  too  slow  in  giving  utterance  to 
it,  or  too  timid  to  hear  his  own  voice.  The 
ordinary  action  of  his  brain  is  inhibited  by 
his  self-consciousness. 

The  second  cause  is  emotion.  The  ex 
treme  bashtulness  of  many  men  when  they 
are  in  love  is  proverbial,  and  the  surprisingly 
few  married  men  who  suffer  from  bashful 
ness  is  noteworthy. 

These  causes  are,  however,  usually  in- 
sufficient to  produce  bashfulness,  but  there 
must  be  some  further  necessary  condition 
Many  conditions  predispose  to  it,  e  g.,  a 
highly  nervous  temperament,  defirient  moral 
courage,  with  which  is  associa  ed  lack  of 
self-assertion.  These  may  be  regarded  as 
constitutional  causes. 

Another  predisposing  cause  is  defective 
education.  The  general  education  may 
have  been  neglected,  or  the  want  of  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  self-confidence  in 
society  may  have  been  experienced. 

Bashfulness  is  natural  to  youth.  "  Mod- 
esty is  the  graceful,  calm  virtue  of  maturity; 
bashfulness  the  charm  of  vivacious  youth," 
asd  unless  a  young  man  takes  advantage  of 
opportunities  of  entering  socirty,  he  will  re- 
tain "an  air  of  bashfulness,  which  is  in  re 
ality  the  want  of  habitual  intercourse  with 
the  world."  (Waverly.) 

As  long  as  1570  Ascham  wrote  that  "  if  a 
young  gentleman  be  bashful  and  soon  blush, 
they  call  him  a  babishe  and  ill-brought-up 
thing."  Deficient  social  education  is  there 
fore  a  cause  of  bashfulness. 

Habit  also  predisposes  to  it.  A  mere  in 
disposition  to  exert  one's  self,  indulged  in 
for  too  long  a  time,  may  eventually  result  in 
confirmed  bashfulness. 

This  indifference  may  be  due  to  a  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  surroundings,  or  may 
have  its  origin  in  unalloyed  selfishness — for 
many  bashful  men  are  extremely  selfish — or 
may  be  due  to  vanity. — Cassell's  Magazine. 

Tkvchkr:  "Now,  Johnny,  see  if  you 
can't  give  me  an  example  of  a  sentence." 
Johnny:    "  Ten  dollars  or  ten  days." 


^OUNG  KoisKS'  QobUMJ^. 


My  Baby  Girl  and  Little  Boy  Blue. 

My  table  is  spread  for  luncheon  — 
Whom  think  ynu  will  lunch  with  rae? 
Why,  my  little  Boy  Blue,  whose  work  is  o'er. 
Whose  sheep  lie  a^leep  on  the  nursery  floor — 
Whose  herd  through  the  newly  tasseled  corn, 
He  homeward  led  by  his  flute  like  horn. 
Then  he  fell  asleep  in  ray  easy  chair, 
And  dreamed  'twas  «  haystack  full  and  fair. 
But  '  ow  he's  aw  ke  ard  wants  his  tea; 
My  little  Bjy  Blue  shall  lunch  with  me. 

And  another,  his  sister,  did  you  not  know 
That  he  had  a  sister  some  time  ago? 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  floss-like  curls. 
To  us  the  dearest,  best  of  girls. 
A  dainty  lass  to  lovr-  and  kiss — 
To  fill  our  hearts  and  home  with  bliss, 
Many  caresses  to  her  befall, 
But  little  Boy  Blue  gives  most  of  all. 

Ever  bonny  and  winsome,  fresh  'and  sweet, 
From  her  shining  head  to  her  dimpled  feet. 
She  sits  by  my  side  ia  her  tall  high  chair, 
Like  a  grac-tui  lily,  pure  and  fair — 
Yes.  Baby  Erraa.  of  summers  three — 
And  little  Boy  Blue  shall  lunch  with  me. 

Ab  I  the  years  may  pass  as  the  years  before. 
And  many  a  guest  pas<  through  my  door. 
And  pause  at  my  board  for  lunch  and  tea. 
But  none  will  be  ever  so  dear  to  me. 
Or  fill  my  life  with  such  joy  as  you. 
My  Biby  Girl  and  little  Boy  Blue. 

— Good  Housekeeping. 


How  Joe  Earned  His  New  Suit. 

"  If  you're  so  turrible  anxious  to^havea 
new  suit,  why  don't  you  go  earn  the  money 
for  it  ?  I've  a  dozen  uses  for  every  red  cent 
I  have."  The  scolding  voice  ceased  as 
Aunt  Pheezy  plunged  the  big  ladle  deeper 
in  the  boiling  soap  kettle,  sending  out  a 
cloud  of  unsavory  steam  that  filled  the  old 
kitchen  and  drove  Joe  out  in  a  hurry. 

"There  is  no  hope  of  school  for  me  this 
winter,  that's  certain,"  sighed  the  lame  boy 
to  himself  as  he  glanced  down  ruefully  at 
his  miserable  clothes,  only  held  together  by 
the  numerous  patches. 

Like  a  swarm  of  tormenting  imps  his 
troubles  rushed  over  him.  How  much  he 
had  suflfered  in  the  long,  long  years  since  his 
father  died,  leaving  the  little  cripple  de- 
pendent on  Aunt  Pheezy  !  The  loveless 
life,  the  skimpy  fare,  the  endless  chores, 
and  the  old  woman's  nagging  tongue,  had 
been  bitter,  but  this  last  trial  was  worst  of 
all.  To  hear  all  "the  fellows"  tallfing  of 
studying  with  the  new  teacher  from  York, 
when  he  must  stay  away  on  account  of  his 
wretchedly  thin  clothing,  was  more  than  he 
could  bear;  and  he  could  not  possibly  find 
work  now,  for  the  farmers  near  by  did  not 
like  to  employ  a  lame  boy.  Even  in  summer 
be  had  seldom  found  a  chance  to  earn  a 
quarter  weeding  or  picking  fruit. 

From  force  of  habit  he  found  himself  wan- 
dering down  the  hill  to  the  beach.  The  sun 
was  setting  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  His  last 
rosy  beams  danced  in  a  broad  pathway 
across  the  water  and  lighted  up  the 
picturesque  confusion  of  the  old  shipyards, 
the  rickety  sheds  and  weather-beaten  boats 
hauled  up  on  the  railways  for  repairs.  The 
carpenters,  quick  to  heed  the  6  o'clock 
whistles,  were  reaching  for  the  coats  and 
dinner-pails  hanging  on  the  low  pollard 
willows.  One  or  two  were  collecting  arm- 
fuls  of  clean  bits  of  pine  to  kindle  the  good 
wife's  fire  at  home.  Merry,  chaflSng  re- 
marks passed  from  one  to  the  other  as  they 
disappeared  up  the  well-worn  pathway. 
One  tall  young  man  marched  gayly,  shouting 
a  popular  song  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

Swedish  Jan  was  still  busy,  outlining  a 
name  on  the  stern  of  a  small  sloop.  A  tiny 
shaving  curled  away  from  the  slender  tool 
he  held  in  his  hand.  As  Joe  stood  watching, 
the  name  Eleanor  appeared,  each  letter  sur- 
rounded by  a  cleanly  cut  groove. 

"  There  !  that's  all  ready  to  be  gilded  to- 
morrow," said  the  man.  "Turning  to  replace 
the  tool  in  his  box,  he  saw  Joe  at  his  elbow. 
"  What  brings  ye  here  to-night,  lad?" 

Joe,  encouraged  by  the  kindly  tone,  poured 
out  his  trouble^  and  begged  for  work. 

"  Nay,  laddie,  'tis  too  hard  for  ye  here," 
looking  pityingly  at  the  crooked  little  figure. 
"  Stay  !  I've  an  idea.  Here's  the  parting- 
tool  ye  saw  me  using  just  now.  Ye're  clever 
at  whittling  and  can  draw.  Can't  ye  man- 
age to  do  a  bit  of  carving  that  would  sell  up 
at  the  village  ?  I've  got  an  old  V  tool  here 
that  I'll  make  ye  a  present  of  It's  worn 
down  till  it's  most  too  short  for  my  big  fin- 
gers, but  it  will  fit  yours  first  rate.  See,  you 
must  push  it  through  the  wood  in  this  way. 
let  it  cut  out  the  pencil  mark  quite  evenly. 
Here's  a  smooth,  square  piece  of  pine  that 
will  just  do  for  a  table  top.  Take  it  home 
with  you,  draw  a  few  ivy  leaves  on  it,  cut 
them  out  neatly,  and  bring  it  back  again 
to  me." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Jan;  you  are  the  only 


real  friend  I  have,"  cried  the  boy,  as  he  hur- 
ried home  with  his  treasures.  All  that  even- 
ing, by  the  light  of  the  kitchen  fire,  he  prac- 
ticed cutting  lines  on  an  old  starch- box 
cover.  At  first  it  was  difficult  to  push  the 
partiog-tool  across  the  grain;  he  found  it 
necessary  to  sharpen  the  steel  often  on  his 
little  oilstone;  but  his  fingers  soon  learned 
the  knack  of  cutting  a  fine,  even  line. 

The  next  morn  ng  he  toiled  like  a  small 
steam  engine,  feeding  chickens,  drawing 
water  and  chipping  kindling,  until  Aunt 
Pheezy's  eye  could  see  no  taik  left  undone, 
Ttien  he  plucked  a  branch  from  the  ivy  that 
overran  the  side  of  the  old  house,  and  be- 
took himself  to  a  sunny  corner  of  the  wood- 
shed. Laying  the  ivy  gracefully  on  his 
board,  he  fastened  it  down  flit  with  a  few 
pins  and  traced  each  leaf  and  stem  on  the 
clean,  white  wood  with  a  lead-pencil.  It 
took  him  all  the  rest  of  the  day  to  cut  out 
his  pencil  marks,  but  late  in  the  afternoon 
he  carried  it  down  to  Jan. 

"Well  done,  laddie;  that  looks  nice.  Now 
I  will  mix  a  little  of  this  walnut  stain  with 
turpentine  in  this  old  can,  and  you  may 
paint  over  all  your  design  inside  the  lines 
with  this  little  brush.  See;  the  fine  groove 
that  you  have  cut  prevents  the  brown  from 
spreading  beyond  it.  When  you  get  through 
stand  it  up  under  the  shed  to  dry. 

The  next  day  at  noontime  Joe  went  again 
to  the  shore,  for  be  knew  that  Jan  would 
then  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare  for  talking. 
Mr.  Brown,  the  "  boss,"  as  the  men  called 
him,  never  allowed  idlers  about  the  yard  to 
hinder  his  men  during  working  hours. 

Jan  was  eating  his  dinner,  carelessly  bal 
ancing  himself,  meanwhile,  on  the  end  of 
the  long,  horizontal  beam  to  which  the  horse 
was  attached  when  it  was  necessary  to  draw 
a  vessel  out  of  the  water  on  one  of  the  rail- 
ways. 

"  There  are  two  bottles  for  you,  Joe,  up 
yonder  on  the  shelf.  Bring  them  here  with 
your  table-top,  and  I'll  show  you  how  to  pol 
ish  it.  See,  I  put  just  a  little  of  this  shellac 
varnish  on  this  piece  of  Canton  flannel  and 
rub  it  on  well  with  a  circular  motion.  It 
absorbs  it  very  fast  at  first,  as  this  pine  is  so 
porous.  Now  it  is  getting  rather  sticky.  I 
must  dip  my  finger  in  the  oil  and  touch  the 
wood.  That  will  help  to  spread  the  varnish 
smoothly." 

"  How  beautifully  it  brings  out  the  grain 
of  the  wood  and  the  colors  !  "  said  Joe,  ad 
miringly.  "  It  looks  exactly  like  a  wreath 
of  walnut  inlaid  in  the  yellow  pine." 

"  Yes,  a  good  bit  of  what  folks  call  inlay 
ing  is  done  in  this  same  way.  Now  leave 
your  board  to  dry  until  to-morrow  where  no 
dust  can  fall  on  it,  then  varnish  it  two  or 
three  times  again.  There's  the  whistle  I  I 
must  get  to  my  work  again." 

The  next  morning  Joe  rubbed  his  board 
lightly  with  sandpaper  until  it  was  quite 
smooth,  then  gave  it  three  vigorous  rubbings 
with  the  varnish,  touching  the  surface  with 
oil  as  it  became  sticky.  He  allowed  half  an 
hour  between  each  rubbing  for  the  varnish 
to  dry. 

When  he  carried  the  brightly-polished 
table-top  to  show  Jan  at  midday,  the  man 
exhibited  it  to  Mr.  Brown,  telling  him  at  the 
same  time  something  of  the- boy's  story. 

"  Needs  money,  does  he?  Why,  this 
table  will  just  suit  my  daughter's  parlor.  I 
will  give  it  to  her  for  a  birthday  present,  that 
is,  if  you  can  contrive  legs  for  it  in  time. 
Here's  a  dollar  for  the  lad.  Tell  him  he  is 
welcome  to  work  at  the  little  bench  in  the 
shop  and  he  may  help  himself  to  anything 
he  can  find  >n  the  heap  of  odds  and  ends  in 
the  corner." 

Overjoyed  at  this  kind  treatment  from  Mr. 
Brown,  Joe  set  to  work  with  redoubled  ardor. 
When  the  table  was  presented  to  Miss 
Brown,  she  shared  her  father's  interest  in 
the  boy,  and  secured  several  orders  for  him 
among  her  friends. 

The  first  thing  he  made  was  a  blotting- 
book,  the  covers  of  which  were  formed  of 
two  pieces  of  cedar  ten  inches  wide  and 
twelve  long.  On  each  he  cut  three  irregular 
chrysanthemums.  After  the  boards  were 
varnished,  he  glued  to  them  a  piece  of  light 
blue  felt  twenty  inches  wide  and  twelve  long 
for  a  lining,  forming  a  book.  Leaves  of 
blotting-paper  were  then  tied  in  with  blue 
satin  ribbon  to  match,  the  ribbon  ending  in 
a  bow  at  the  back.  The  reddish-brown  of 
the  cedar  with  its  dark  chrysanthemums 
formed  a  pretty  contrast  to  the  pale  blue. 
He  made  several  blotters  of  different  de 
signs — two  of  fine  white  pine  were  decorated, 
one  with  violets,  the  other  with  wild  roses. 
Both  were  varnished  with  bleached  shellac 
to  keep  the  wood  light  in  color.  One  was 
lined  with  violet  cloth,  the  other  with  pink. 

Good-natured  Jan  sawed  out  a  dozen  pho 
tograph-frames  lor  him  one  evening.  Joe 
sand  papered  them  nicely,  and  decorated 
them  m  the  same  way.  These  found  a  ready 
sale,  and  Joe  earned  enough  money  before 
school  began  to  buy  not  only  a  pretty  blue 
suit,  but  a  heavy  overcoat  and  shoes. 


The  first  day  he  appeared  in  them  at 
school  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for 
the  boy.  The  eager  interest  he  took  in  his 
studies  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
new  teacher,  himself  a  young  man  just  past 
boyhood  and  fresh  from  college.  With 
many  a  long  talk  out  of  school  hours,  and 
many  an  inspiring  look,  he  encouraged  the 
little  cripple. 

The  boy  still  continued  to  do  his  simple 
carving,  for  finger-work  did  not  interfere 
with  brain-work,  so  problems  and  picture 
frames,  grammar  and  glove-boxes  were 
finished  at  the  same  time  in  the  long  winter 
evenings. 

His  first  bit  of  decoration  was  a  marvel- 
ous tobacco-box  for  Jan,  covered  with  an 
ingenious  tracery  surrounding  mermaids, 
dragons  and  all  sorts  of  queer  beasts,  copied 
from  one  of  Mr.  Smithers's  books. 

The  teacher's  high  opinion  of  Joe's  talent 
prompted  him  to  send  one  of  the  boy's  grace- 
ful design"! — a  panel  over  which  trailed  a 
riotous  Virginia  creeper — to  a  friend  who 
was  engaged  in  decorating  the  interior  of 
houses  in  the  city.  He  employed  many 
skilled  workmen  in  the  various  branches  of 
his  business,  and  often  lamented  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  the  best  work  into  the  hands 
of  foreiijners. 

"  Why  cannot  some  of  our  bright  Ameri- 
can boys  perfect  themselves  in  a  trade  as 
these  Italians  and  Frenchmen  do?'  he 
would  often  say.  "  Here's  our  good  gold 
going  into  the'r  pockets,  while  our  young 
men  are  half-starving  themselves  behind 
counters  in  order  that  they  may  be  dressed 
up  like  gentlemen,  with  nice,  white  hands." 

In  this  strain  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Smithers, 
offering  at  the  same  time  to  give  Joe  a  year's 
course  at  a  school  for  manual  training  if  his 
health  permitted.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  the  teacher  departed  for  his  city  home 
Joe  went  with  him.  Aunt  Pheezy,  when  it 
was  revealed  to  her  that  she  was  about  to 
lose  her  willing  little  slave,  was  full  of  dole- 
ful prophecies.  Even  Mr.  Smithers  felt 
many  misgivings  as  to  the  boy's  powers  of 
endurance,  but,  to  every  one's  surprise,  he 
soon  began  to  grow  stronger.  Newly 
roused  ambition  whispered  to  him  that  even 
a  little  cripple  might  do  something  to  make 
the  world  richer  and  more  beautiful.  He 
has  now  been  working  busily  for  many 
months  at  the  training  school.  His  lame- 
ness will  not  allow  of  his  undertaking  all  of 
the  branches,  but  he  excels  in  designing, 
modeling  and  his  favorite  wood-carving. 
Visitors  to  the  school  look  with  admiration 
at  the  rich  garlands,  the  birds  and  cherubic 
faces  which  grow  under  his  small,  but  skill- 
ful fingers.  His  keen-edged  chisel  often 
rests  a  moment  as  he  dreams  of  the  happy 
time  when,  his  course  finished,  he  will  be 
free  to  follow  his  own  fancy  and  produce 
wonderful  pieces  of  furniture  and  charming 
panelings  and  balustrades  rivaling  the 
masterpieces  treasured  in  European  pal- 
aces.— Kate  Coiheal  Budd,  in  Harper's 
Young  People. 

Little  Mabel:  "  If  you  don't  stop  I'll 
tell  mamma  and  she'll  tell  papa,  and  then 
papa  will  whip  you."  Little  Johnny: 
"  Then  I'll  cry,  and  then  grandma  will  give 
me  some  candy,  and  I  won't  give  you  any." 


Johnny  Bellows:  "  Papa,  buy  me  a 
dog,  won't  yon?"  Papa:  "Perhaps." 
"  Do  please,  papa.  I've  got  a  can  and 
string. " 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  In  leavening  strength, — Latest  U, 
S.  Governmeut  Food  Report. 
ROTAL  Baking  Powder  Co.,  lot  Wall  St.,  N.  Y 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Quantity  of  Oranoes— Oroville  Regi»ter:  We 
have  been  trying  to  get  an  estimate  concerning 
the  quantity  of  oranges  that  will  be  marketed 
in  this  vicinity  this  winter.  W.  A.  Rogers, 
who  has  grown  oranges  for  many  years  in 
Bonthern  California  and  here  for  several  years, 
estimates  that  the  four-year-old  budded  trees 
will  average  ten  oranges  each.  This  will  give 
1000  oranges  per  acre.  In  Thermalito,  outside 
of  the  Citrus  Association  grove,  he  estimates  70 
acres,  or  70,000  oranges,  which  will  be  about 
one  and  two-thirds  of  a  carload.  Henry  Bird 
will  have  another  hundred  boxes,  making  in 
all  two  carloads  outside  of  the  oranges  from  the 
Infirmary  and  the  Citrus  Association,  which 
will  amount  to  three  carloads  more,  making 
five  in  all.  We  interviewed  half  a  dozen  or 
more  Palermo  growers  and  estimate  for  that 
colony  between  five  and  six  carloads.  Wm. 
Dunstone,  of  Wyandotte,  has  30  stedling  trees, 
and  from  these  he  picked  last  year  10,000  or- 
anges, and  will  gather  more  this  year.  When 
we  add  the  oranges  of  Gardella,  Seconi  and 
those  produced  in  Oroville,  to  those  raised  in 
the  colonies,  we  ought  to  have  fully  12  carloads 
in  this  section. 

'The  Tcbkey  Cbop.— Gridley  Herald:  The 
past  season  has  been  extremely  unfavorable  for 
turkey-raising,  and  the  result  is  a  scarcity  of 
that  bird  in  comparison  to  previous  seasons, 
and  the  outlook  bespeaks  good  prices.  Repre- 
sentatives of  commi»sion  houses  in  San  Fran- 
cisco visited  this  section  this  week  seeking  tur 
keys  for  holiday  trade,  and  they  report  a  scar- 
city of  that  fowl  in  all  parts  of  the  State  over 
which  they  have  traveled.  In  the  region 
around  the  Sutter  Buttes,  where  many  turkeys 
are  raised  each  year  and  large  bands  roam  hills 
and  dales,  there  is  this  season  one-third  of  the 
nsual  number.  The  insect  crop  also  was  scarce, 
and  the  poor  turkeys  suffered  in  consequence, 
while  disease  thinned  their  broods.  In  Tulare 
and  adjacent  counties  the  crop  is  about  one- 
third,  while  in  Tehama  and  Butte  one-half 
crop  is  reported.  Some  few  bands  of  1000  and 
over  were  seen  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  around  Sites,  Colusa  county,  and 
vicinity  large  numbers  were  found;  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  turkey  crop  is  small  and  prices 
should  be  good,  unless  Eastern  shipments  flood 
our  markets,  and  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
will  necefsitate  a  vastly  increased  number 
there,  so  it  appears  as  if  the  markets  would  not 
be  overstocked. 

Oranffe. 

Citrus  Fbuits.— Santa  Ana  Blade:  Citrus 
fruits  require  a  great  deal  more  attention  than 
any  other  fruit  grown  in  southern  California, 
but  in  return  are  the  most  profitable.  In  the 
cultivation  and  production  of  the  orange  the 
first  consideration  is  the  proper  conditions.  It 
is  time  and  money  thrown  away  to  plant  an 
orange  orchard  in  a  locality  where  the  soil  is 
unsuited  to  its  growth,  or  the  land  too  damp  or 
too  san  ly.  An  orange  orcliard  with  the  proper 
conditions  and  at  an  age  of  bearing  is  a  source 
of  revenue  for  life  to  its  owner.  The  orange- 
tree  is  the  longest-lived  fruit-tree  known.  It  is 
reported  to  have  attained  the  age  of  200  years, 
and  at  the  old  Missions  of  southern  California 
there  are  trees  that  have  borne  fruit  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years.  No  fruit-tree  will  grow  and 
produce  fruit  so  well  under  rough  treatment. 
An  orchard  properly  cared  for  will  produce 
a  profitable  crop  the  fourth  year  from  the  bud, 
and  from  that  time  on  increases  in  its  yield  of 
fruit.  The  early  growth  of  the  orange  is  very 
rapid,  which  continues  until  the  tree  is  10  or  12 
years  old.  There  are  orange  orchards  in  the 
Santa  Ana  valley,  ranging  in  fize  from  five  to 
20  acres,  ten  years  old,  that  yield  an  immensely 
profitable  income  to  the  owners.  This  valley 
claims  some  of  the  finest  orange  orchards  in 
the  State,  but,  as  before  stated,  to  succeed  in 
producing  this  valuable  fruit,  the  proper  con- 
ditions must  be  had. 

Humboldt. 

Thb  Pba  Crop.— W.  Sutherland,  of  Alton,  in 
Eureka  Watchman:  Have  found  peas  to  be  one 
of  my  most  profitable  crops.  In  December  and 
January  I  begin  my  preparation  by  plowing 
my  ground.  Break  it  again  in  March.  Sow 
broadcast  from  first  of  May  to  June  and  plow 
in  about  four  inches  in  depth.  It  generally 
pays  to  raise  and  thresh,  as  they  produce  from 
li  to  2  tons  of  peas  to  the  acre,  worth  from  $20 
to  $25  per  ton.  Usually  it  pays  better  to  feed 
to  hogs  than  to  sell.  As  the  first  sowing  begins 
to  ripen,  fence  and  turn  the  hogs  in.  When 
this  portion  of  the  field  is  well-eaten,  I  change 
there  to  the  next  sowing.  It  is  difficult  to  g^t 
the  hogs  fat  enough  in  the  field  for  good,  heavy 
bacon,  therefore,  to  obtain  this  result,  I  gather 
peas  and  finish  feeding  in  pens.  Green  peas 
are  also  a  uiost  excellent  feed  to  continue  a 
flow  of  milk  in  cows. 

New  Cbeamkeies.— Eureka  Standard:  C  F. 
Bunker  says  that  the  Diamond  Springs  Cream- 
ery at  Swauger'a  station  will  be  ready  for  busi- 
ness on  Feb.  1st  instead  of  April  1st,  as  has 
been  stated.  The  main  building  will  be  48x72 
feet  in  size  and  two  stories  high.  Tbe  power- 
room  will  be  20x30  feet.  The  lower  floors  and 
basements  will  be  of  solid  concrete  and  the 
whole  building  will  he  put  upon  the  latfst  and 
best  designs  and  will  be  ihe  largest  and  best  in 
the  State.  The  machinery  will  all  be  of  tbe 
latest  and  best  patents  and  in  fact  nothing  will 
be  omitted  which  will  add  to  the  efficacy  and 
cleanliness  of  the  establishment.  One  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  location  chosen  is  the  unlimited 
supply  of  pure,  cold  water  from  the  springs. 
The  creamery  will  turn  out  cheese,  as  well  as 
butter,  thus  utilizing  the  milk  after  the  cream 
is  extracted  from  it.  This  will  effect  a  great 
saving,  as  the  profit  in  cheese  will  be  much 
larger  than  the  profit  in  raising  pork.  The  up- 


per floor  will  be  used  as  a  curing-room  for  the 
cheese.  The  creamery  will  start  in  business 
with  the  milk  from  2000  cows,  amounting  to 
20  tons  per  day.  This  may  not  be  the  case  for 
the  first  week,  but  that  amount  will  be  coming 
in  daily  shortlj'  after  work  begins.  As  is  well- 
known,  creamery  butter  commands  the  top 
price  in  the  San  Francisco  market,  and  this 
county's  product  takes  the  lead.  This  is  the 
only  section  in  the  State  or  the  country  where 
creameries  run  the  year  round.  When  other 
States  are  frozen  up  in  winter,  our  cows  are  at 
their  best — up  to  their  hocks  in  the  rich,  lus- 
cious grasses  of  evergreen  pastures.  When 
other  counties  of  this  State  are  dried  up  and 
the  cows  must  be  fed  hay  or  grain,  our  cows 
have  the  rich  grasses,  nourished  and  kept  green 
by  the  fogs  and  mists  of  old  ocean.  Every 
creamery  erected  adds  to  the  wealth  of  our 
farmer^,  and  that  this  county  will  erect  many 
more  in  the  next  few  years  is  assured  by  the 
success  of  those  already  running.  The  farmers 
of  the  island  are  to  meet  and  organize  a  com 
pauy  to  erect  a  creamery  on  the  plans  of  the 
Diamond  Springs  establishment.  As  a  source 
of  wealth,  creameries  are  the  farmers'  friends 
and  many  farms  in  this  county  will  be  given 
up  to  the  feeding  of  cows,  and  the  creamery 
will  be  the  "  goose  of  golden  eggs  "  which  our 
dairymen  will  take  good  care  not  to  kill. 

San  Bernardino. 

Gbape  Juice.  —  Redlands  OUrograph:  The 
Stillman  ranch  has  condensed  the  juice  from  70 
tons  of  grat>es  at  its  winery  this  year,  securing 
product  of  four  carloads,  which  has  been 
shipped  East.  The  juice  is  boiled  and  treated 
chemically  to  keep  it  from  fermenting.  It  if 
used  as  fruit  juice  for  flavoring  extracts  and 
communion  purposes.  There  is  a  car  of 
raisins  being  packed  at  the  ranch  for  shipment, 
and  probably  ten  cars  of  raisins  and  dried 
grapes  will  be  shipped  before  the  season  is  over. 
The  yield  this  year  is  the  largest  ever  secured 
on  this  ranch.  They  are  realizing  a  fancy 
price,  nearly  seven  cents  a  pound,  for  their 
raisins,  which  are  of  a  superior  quality. 

Santa  Clara. 

A  Source  of  Revenue  for  Wihe-Makers. — S. 
J.  Mercury:  Tbe  viueyardist  can  come  nearer 
consuming  his  entire  product  than  any 
other  class  of  men  who  depend  upon  the  soil 
for  a  livelihood,  or  at  least  such  has  been  his 
experience  in  Santa  Clara  county  for  the  pa»< 
two  seasons,  since  the  eatablishment  of  the 
California  Cream  of  Tartar  Works.  He  nol 
only  expresses  the  juice  from  his  grapes  for  the 
various  varieties  of  wines  which  make  this  val- 
lev  famous,  but  he  even  sells  the  stems,  seeds 
and  other  refuse  for  the  manufacture  of  cream 
of  tartar,  receiving  good  money  for  what  he 
formerly  threw  away — in  fact  for  what  he 
always  had  to  pay  out  money  to  have  carried 
away  from  the  premises.  The  business  has  h»- 
come  a  most  important  addition  to  the  in- 
dustries of  the  county,  as,  besides  furnishing  a 
market  for  the  pomace  from  the  wineries, 
which  formerly  went  to  waste,  it  disburses  over 
$20,000  annually  in  this  city.  The  price  paid 
for  the  pomace  is  $1.50  per  ton,  and  good 
wages  are  paid  to  the  30  or  more  men  who 
are  employed  continuously  during  the  season, 
which  extends  from  October  to  March.  The 
original  cost  of  the  plant  was  about  $10,000,  but 
extensive  additions  have  been  made  during  the 
past  season,  amounting  to  $7000,  and  the  dis- 
tillation of  alcohol  has  been  added  to  the  cream 
of  tartar  business.  Mr.  De  Latour  kindly 
showed  a  Mercury  representative  through  the 
works  and  explained  the  simple  process  of  con- 
verting grape  pomace  into  cream  of  tartar. 
The  pomace  is  first  boiled  in  tanks  on  the 
upper  floor,  then  lowered  into  a  press  on  the 
second  fl  )or.  Here  the  liquor  is  pressed  out 
and  run  into  large  copper  tanks,  where  it  is 
crystallized  by  cooling  and  becomes  crude 
cream  of  tartar.  Very  little  machinery  is  re- 
quired for  these  operations,  and  the  odor  about 
the  works  is  only  such  as  is  incidental  to  any 
winery.  Physicians  who  examined  the  works 
shortly  after  their  establishment  declared  the 
business  a  healthy  one,  and  hoped  that  it 
would  prove  profitable  to  its  owners,  as  it  is  a 
material  benefit  to  this  city  and  county. 
Solano. 

Farm  and  Levee  Work.  —  Barnhardt  Cor. 
Dixon  7Vt6un«.-  Since  half  the  teams  left  for 
San  Joaquin  time  have  been  a  little  dull  here, 
but  the  work  of  preparing  the  ground  for  next 
spason'g  crop  continues  steadily.  We  will  fin- 
ish about  Thursday,  when  we  will  have  2000 
acres  in  grain,  leaving  1000  acres  to  be  summer- 
fallowed.  As  soon  as  the  farmwork  is  finished 
for  the  season,  work  will  again  begin  on  the 
levees.  Two  scrapers  have  been  at  work  con- 
tinuously, and  when  the  remainder  are  started, 
an  immense  amount  of  work  will  he  accom- 
plished before  the  rains  set  in. 

Sonoma. 

Farm  Notes.— W.  H.  Murray,  Santa  Rosa, 
Nov.  8,  writes:  I.  C.  Peterson,  hop-grower  on 
the  Sarita  Rosa  creek,  harvested  12  tons  of  hops 
from  his  15-acre  farm.  One  farmer  says  he  has 
made  as  high  as  $100  ppr  acre  from  pumpkins 
but  this  year  he  will  not  get  over  $60.  Orchard- 
ists  plant  pumpkins  between  trees  in  their 
young  orchards.  All  have  hogs  to  feed  the 
surplus  to.  Wine  crushing  is  going  on  quite 
extenmvely.  The  roads  are  lined  with  wagons 
hauhng  to  the  wineries. 

Stanislaus. 

Yosemite  Fruit  Farm.  —  Oakdale  Leader: 
There  is  an  orchard  near  here  which  has  just 
recently  claimed  the  a'tention  of  horticultur- 
ists—the Yosemite  orchard.  Very  little  atten- 
tion has  heretofore  been  extended  to  this  place 
for  the  reason  that  only  a  year  ago  it  had  only 
a  few  acres  in  bearing  trees,  and  on  the  south 
of  these  there  was  a  vast  stretch  of  level  land 
extending  along  the  river,  so  thickly  covered 
with  sunflowers  that  the  orchard  was  almost 
inaccessible.  The  farm  consists  of  235  acres  of 
beautiful  bottom  land,  situated  in  a  romantic 


spot  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Stanislaus  river 
about  a  mile  direct  from  Oakdale.  It  was  for- 
merly owned  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  CampO' 
donica.  He  came  into  possession  of  the  place 
about  six  years  ago,  and  immediately  afier  hi- 
purchase  he  sorely  regretted  h's  bargain  and 
offered  to  dispose  of  it  at  exactly  the  same  price 
he  paid  for  it.  Being  unsuccessful,  he  went  to 
work  and  set  out  about  15  acres  in  fruit  treet 
in  a  low  basin  which  was  many  years  ago  the 
bed  of  the  Stanislaus  river.  The  trees  pros- 
pered and  are  to-day  healthy  and  productive. 
About  a  year  ago  W.  G.  Williams  and  H.  0. 
Howell,  two  experienced  men  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, purchased  the  place  and  set  about  to 
transform  the  sunflower  patch  in'o  a  modern 
fruit  farm,  and  how  well  they  have  thus  far 
succeeded  may  be  seen  by  a  visit  to  the  place. 
The  sunflowers  were  cleared  away  and  in  their 
stead  now  stands  a  beautiful  young  orchard  of 
about  100  acres,  in  trees  all  set  out  last  March. 
The  growth  of  the  trees  has  been  marvelous, 
some  of  which  have  attained  a  height  of 
seven  feet.  The  varieties  set  out  last  spring 
are  principally  Crawford,  Muir,  Salwav  and 
McDevitl  peaches;  Tragedy  prunes,  and  French 
apricots.  Besides  thfse  there  are  about  12  acres 
of  four  and  six-year  old  trees  and  vines  which 
bear  heavily.  From  these  trees  Mr.  Howell 
shipped  five  carloadi  of  fruit  this  season. 
Probably  next  year  the  owner  will  erect  a  dry- 
ing-house and  cannery. 

Sutter. 

Cleaning  Wheat. — Yuba  City  Farmer:  The 
Best  Bros,  have  been  utilizing  their  steam  trac- 
tion engine  fur  stationary  purposes,  and  this 
fall  cleaned  and  bluesioned  all  their  seed  wheat 
by  power  from  the  same.  Tnis  method  was  a 
great  labor-saving  device  and  about  500  sacks 
per  day  could  be  cleaned  and  run  through  the 
bluestoner. 

Nursery  Stock  in  Demand.— J^brroer.-  The 
nurseries  in  this  county  have  already  con- 
tracted for  the  sale  of  the  greater  portion  of 
their  stock,  and  the  demand  seems  to  be  brisk. 
The  principal  varieties  of  trees  in  demand  are 
peach,  plum  and  apricot.  Last  season  the 
apricot  was  rather  off  and  the  pear  prominent, 
but  the  demand  is  reversed  this  season.  Peach 
being  the  great  fruit  of  this  valley,  there  is 
always  a  large  amount  of  planting  done  in  that 
fruit.  There  is  also  a  rush  for  almonds  and  a 
favorable  demand  for  some  varieties  of  apples 
and  plums. 

Yuba. 

Wine-Gbapes  Used. — Sutter  Co.  Farmer:  Over 
2000  tons  of  grapes  have  been  used  at  the  Marys- 
ville  winery  this  season,  which  represents 
200,000  gallons  of  wines  and  brandies. 

NEVADA. 

Cattle  Notes.— Reno  Oazette:  G.  S  Pyles 
shipped  twelve  cars  of  cattle  Nov.  2d  from 
Shoshone,  Nev.,  to  S.  Silverberg,  San  Francisco, 
and  E.  Odell  shipped  five  cars  of  cattle  from 
Elko  consigned  to  Grayson,  Owen  &  Co.,  stock- 
yards. Oct.  29th,  Miller  &  Lux  made  a  ship 
ment  of  nine  carloads  of  cattle,  purchased  in 
Fish  Lake  valley,  from  Basalt  station  to  Wa- 
buska.  They  will  ship  about  30  carloads  more 
next  week.  These  cattle  will  be  fattened 
Ma«on  Valley. 

The  New  Era,  Lovelock,  says:  D.  C.  Wheeler 
is  to  feed  at  least  5000  head  of  sheep  on  the 
Marker  farm,  and  may  po'sibly  inceaae  the 
number  to  10.000.  Miller  <fe  Lux  have  just 
shipped  from  Winnemucca  1300  head  of  cattle, 
and  have  en  route  to  the  same  shipping-point 
three  bands,  numbering  1600  head — a  total  of 
2900.  The  Arizona  cattle  shipped  to  the  Dun 
phy  range  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  are  sleek  and  fat,  and 
from  emaciated  little  runts  have  developed  into 
fine  beef  cattle  of  nearly  the  size  of  our  native 
steers.  The  importing  of  these  animals  at 
coat  of  $13  to  $15  per  head  must  be  a  paying 
undertaking. 

Virginia  Enterprise,  Nov.  10:  F.  E.  Cook 
foreman  for  the  Sutherland  Land  and  Cattle 
Co.,  wai)  in  from  Willow  Creek  the  first  of  the 
week.  He  says  his  company  is  receiving  3000 
head  of  Arizona  cattle;  Land  and  Bruce  wi" 
pasture  3000  head  of  Arizona  steers  on  the 
Meafham  ranch  near  Humboldt  House;  and 
Col.  Hardin  has  2(X)0  head  en  route  to  Winne 
mucca.  Five  trainl  >ads  of  the  stock  have 
passed  here  since  Sunday. 

WASHINGTON. 

Cranberry  Culture.— Portland  (Or.),  Nov 
3:  Pacitic  county  cranberries  are  beginning  to 
be  an  important  crop.  Last  year,  2000  barrels 
were  marketed,  valued  at  $16,000,  and  th'S  sea- 
sot  the  crop  will  be  much  larger.  The  berries 
are  equal  in  quality  to  the  Cape  Cod  product. 
The  owners  of  the  marsh  live  in  Oakland,  Cal., 
and  have  been  cultivating  the  berry  in  Pacific 
county  for  over  ten  years. 


BARGAINS  1 1  BARGAINSII 

S5.S00— Choice  Fruit  Tract  neax  Harwards;  10  acr«fl 

bearing  treee.   This  ia  a  good  purchase. 

^7,000—40  acres  in  iDgumar,  Merce'  County,  highly 
improved,  good  house  and  b-irn,  SO  acres  of  whic  i  aw  Mus- 
cat. rai»in  grapt^H  in  full  bearing,  5  acies  in  orchard,  10  acres 
iu  alfalfa;    lenty  of  water. 

•  1 0.000  -Twenty-five  (25)  acres  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co., 
12  acres  in  fruit. 

«a00  Lots  (50x300),  Town  of  Belmont.  $50  down,  bal- 
an  e  ou  time. 

92,500 -Lots  (4)  in  City  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
loca'e  1  and  cheap;  will  eichauga. 
913.000-A  very  desirable  Residence  and  Lot  (140x150). 

19th 

wl'l  subdivid  ■. 

98.ooo-Flne  30-acre  Tract  four  miles  from  Fresno 
(Woltors  Colony)  partly  improTed. 

Th"«o  are  fine  proiierties  and  are  to  be  iold.  Write 
particulars  at  unc^. 

jrOHir  F.  BYXREK, 
Ho.  42  Market  street.  Maa  FranrlBCO. 


Address,  stat :i  g  price, 

Bex  01,  Templcton,  Cal. 


FORCE  FEED. 


Has  best  positive 

Force  Feed  ever  invented. 


sow 

Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley, 
Buckvi/heat,  Hemp,  Rice, 
Broomcorn,  Flax,  Timothy 
And  Clover  Seed,  etc. 
No  Change  of  gear  wheels 
Is  Necessary. 

Quantity  of  Seed  Sowed 
Can  be  Instantly  Changed. 

Is  Well  Made  and  Durable; 
Has  18  Hoes  and 
Is  10  Foot  Wide. 

Is  Reasonable  in  Price. 
Write  us  for  Particulars. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON. 


San  Francisco  &  Sacramenio,  Gal. 


November  19,  1892. 
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HIGH  BRED  TROTTING  HORSES 

THORODGHBRED  HOLSTEIN-FRESIAN  CATTLE. 


COMPRISING 

Tlie  Entire 
Breeding 
Establishment 
of 


Lak&ville  Stock  Farm.  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

AT   PUBLIC  AUOTION, 

Wednesday,  November  30th,  1892, 

AT  I  I  O'CLOCK,  A.  M..  SHARP, 

AT  SALESYARD,  CORNER  VAN  NESS  AVENUE  AND  MARKET  STS., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Oatalognes  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
KlljXjIf  efts  CO. 


22  IVtoixtsoiiioi-y  St. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 

Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PRINCIPAL  OPKIOB.  NO.  51   FREMONT  ST.. 
Works,  Cot.  Bay,  Kearny  and  FranoiBco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAUFORNU 

Uanutacturers  o{  aDd  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  EDgioes,  Pamps  and  MaclilQer) 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap- Welded  Wroag;ht-IroniTnblnK  Coupled  wltb 
Patent  Iiead-LIned  Oonpllnga. 

FOR  IRRIOATINO.  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 

BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 


SI 

Jo 

III 


q 

CO  *2[ 

%  n 
o 


THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OP  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Tnltlon  One  Tear  (53  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Re^ar  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thoroufh,  Rates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Adrlrean  W    O.  K  «  IVI8BT. 


DSWS7   SITCRAVIITC  C0MFAXT7, 

Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  anu  original  deulgns,  (or  newspaper,  book,  oard  and  job  printing 
Kngraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  o(  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
tontracte,  signatures,  portraits,  building,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy  Photo 

£ raphe,  stereoscopic  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  tor  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
thographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Agents  wasted  in  all  dtiei  and  In  all 
towBi,  Addns*,  (oi  further  Information,  Dnm  IbraRATui*  Co.,  aao  Market  Mt.,  au>  F^ndaso. 


cox  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

WHOLESALE  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WARBHOU8B,  411,  418.  416  SANSOMB  STREKT,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GRASS    GLOVER  AND 

Price  on  Application. 


FARM  SEEDS. 


ALFALFA,  Utah  feed;  RED  CLOVER,  WHITE  CLOVER,  ALSYKE  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  Choloa. 
ORCHaPD,  f'hol  eEa-tern;  OHCH*RD,  ih  .ice  Australian:  RED  TOP  GRASS, 
KEVTUOKY  BLUK  GRASS,  Eittfa  Clean;  R?E  GRAS-t,  Perennia'  E-ig  Ub. 

RrK  ORAS",  Pereniiial,  Austialiao;  KVR  0RA.>4S,  Italian;  JOHNSON  GRASS,  or  Evergreen  MUleL 
ME  QUIIK  GR4SS  SEED,  ONION  SETS,  TOP  ONIONS. 

SEND  FOR  OUR   OATALOGOB    OP    GARDHIN,    FLOWER    AND    TREE  8BBDS. 


Wo  sell  the  Highent  Grade  of  Or»a«  and  ('IeT.>r  Meorta  that  Is  offered  In  this  oonntry.  The 

d'ffereocB  in  pi  ice  hitween  choice,  clean  seed  and  second  or  third  quallt.v  is  fr' m  one  to  two  cc  ts  per  ponod. 
Be  sar»  "nd  "bt  In  oar  aamplrs  a' d  prices  before  yen  bny  elaewbere.  We  are  always  In  the 
market  to  buy  Alialta,  Clover  and  Timo  by  8e<ds. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPBN8  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  AI.EXANDBB  (White  CUng).  which  Is  the  earliest 

peach  in  market. 

Fruit  Is  rou  d,  of  m  dlum  size,  VERT  HIGHLT  COLORED,  fleth  firm  and  swe't. 

THIS  PKAOU  HAS  B&EN  »<CUOESSFUl.I.T  SHIPfEU  EAST  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  amA 
Is  no  u<w   antrled  rarlety. 

Tree  healthy,  st  ong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  mis'ed  a  crop 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  tor  sale  this  season.    Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLB,  OAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


KRXJIT  TREES! 


I.  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
A^D  Nffi  PLUS  Ultra. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOHTEH 
MDIR  AND  ORAMQB  CLINQ 


Jb"i-t.3E3]N"O^^I  f*Z%T7N'Z3S  on  Uyrobolan,  Pekcb  and  Almond  Roots. 

T=t  A  ■g»»¥»T.m'¥»'¥*  Aprlcota.  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Bto. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    OF    FBUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TRFES.    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-481    8AN80ME    8TRKET,   SAN    FBANOI8GO,  OAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatioui. 

PLANTS   IN  QRBAT  VARIBTy. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


OLIVE   NURSERY,   POMONA,  CALIFORNIA. 
O.  F.  LOOP  &  SON. 

VARIBTIBS  FOR  OIL— Rau«,  OrosaalA,  Roseallna,  Bellmonte,  Ollvastra.  Leodno, 
Pleoffente,  Morlnello,  Uyaila,  Oorreglola,  Inft-antota,  Habra,  Atrovlalacea,  True 
Plcbol  ne 

VARIIBTIBS  FOR  PICKLINQ— ^legalls,  Qrosaala,  Hlspanla.  Santa  Catarlna,  St. 
AffostlDO,  Aecolana  (White  oiive  of  Ascoil). 

PSICE,  60  Cts.  Each,  $40  per  100,  $850  per  $1000;  Asoolana,  $1  each. 

T<-rma  of  sale.  Cash  on  delivery  at  the  railroad  sta'ion.  Time  for  transplanting,  January  and  February.  Trees 
offe-ed  tor  sale  are  two  vrars  o'j.  propagated  t'om  i'opor'sd  stock'. 


Seeds,  Planis,  Eic,  Conlinued  on  Page  435 
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JpATROJ^S  Of  J^USBAJ^DFIY. 


The  Evolution  of  the  Grange. 

The  Grange  in  its  incipiency  was  a  child 
of  necessity.  The  organization,  in  its  now 
mature  age,  is  none  the  less  needed  by  the 
farming  community  than  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning. It  has  become  one  of  the  most 
useful  institutions  in  the  land,  and  its  influ- 
ence for  good  is  felt  wherever  the  flag  of  the 
Union  floats.  It  is  not  a  political  machine, 
neither  is  it  a  religious  institution;  yet  it  ex- 
erts a  powerful  and  healthy  influence  in  both 
directions. 

The  necessity  for  some  such  organization 
had  long  been  felt,  and  some  crude  eflFnrti, 
on  a  limited  scale,  had  been  made  to  meet 
the  want;  but  not  until  what  Is  now  known 
as  the  Grange  took  form  and  shape  did  the 
farmers  of  the  land  feel  assured  that  their 
great  want  had  materialized.  When  they 
became  assured  of  that  fact,  they  rallied 
under  its  banner  with  much  enthusiasm. 
But  with  some,  the  expectations  of  great  and 
immediate  results  were  not  realized.  Many 
that  were  too  enthusiastic,  over-sanguine 
and  selfish  withal — unreasonable  persons 
who  expected  through  the  Grange  to  accom- 
plish business  impossibilities — became  dis- 
satisfied and  gradually  dropped  out;  but  their 
places  were  soon  filled  by  more  reasonable 
and  more  substantial  members.  With  such 
the  organization  has  moved  along  quietly, 
building  firmly  as  it  grew,  until  it  has  be- 
come a  giant  in  the  land,  with  a  history  and 
with  an  influence  that  is  felt  throughout  all 
our  industrial,  social  and  political  relations. 

The  Grange  has  always  been  progressive 
in  character  and  potential  in  energy.  It  has 
been  gradually  evolved  from  the  needs  of 
the  times  and  from  the  hearts  of  honest 
men.  Those  men  have  built  well — better, 
indeed,  than  they  knew — a»  the  noble  fabric 
which  they  have  erected  most  amply  proves. 

For  many  centuries,  other  callings  have 
had  organizations  devoted  to  their  special 
interests.  The  farmers,  though  last  to  move, 
have  made  rapid  strides.  Their  leaders 
have  been  practical  and  sagacious.  They 
have  demanded  nothing  unreasonable, 
nothing  but  what  should  commend  itself  to 
all  right-minded  men  as  proper  and  prac- 
tical steps  in  aid  of  a  great  industry. 

The  Grange  will  be  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  ever  ready  to  espouse  the 
tight  and  oppose  the  wrong.  It  will  ever  be 
found  on  the  side  of  progress  and  opposed 
to  sloth  and  delay;  with  intelligence  as 
against  ignorance;  with  the  honest  and 
against  the  dishonest. 

The  work  of  the  Grange  has  but  just  com- 
menced. There  are  possibilities  in  the  fu- 
ture, which  will  be  evolved  as  broader  con- 
ceptions of  the  economies  and  true  relation- 
ships of  individuals  and  industries  are  better 
understood.  The  conditions  that  surround 
us  afford  broad  fields  of  labor  and  demand 
that  every  man  and  every  woman  should 
give  the  best  possible  eflfort  to  advance  and 
elevate  the  Order.  Let  the  work  go  on. 
Let  our  numbers  be  increased.  Let  every 
officer  and  every  member  of  the  Grange  do 
his  or  her  part  with  increased  energy  and 
enthusiasm. 


The  Grange  Thanksgiving. 

The  Puritan  Thanksgiving,  now  recog- 
nized as  national  both  as  a  religious  festival 
and  a  family  reunion,  is  one  oi  those  insti- 
tutions that  has  been  potent  in  fos:ering  the 
love  of  home  and  of  country,  and  develop- 
ing a  high  standard  of  citizenship. 

As  a  nonpartisan  and  nonsectarian  in- 
stitution there  are  many  communities  where 
the  Grange  best  represents  the  home.  Its 
social  features  can  well  be  exemplified  to 
the  community  by  an  appropriate  address,  to 
be  followed  by  literary  and  musical  exer- 
cises and  by  customary  dinner  and  social 
diversions  to  suit  the  company.  Invited 
guests  would  feel  themselves  honored  upon 
such  an  occasion. 

Where  church  services  were  held  these 
might  follow,  and  where  they  were  not,  such 
exercises  could  take  their  place. 

Most  of  our  committees  diflfer  too  widely 
in  opinion  to  unite  in  the  promotion  ot  any 
creed.  In  the  Grange,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  Democrat  and  Republican,  Jew 
and  Gentile,  doubter  and  devotee,  can 
unite  in  that  love  to  the  common  Father 
which  shines  forth  in  charity  to  our  brother 
man.  We  stand  upon  a  wide  platform,  and 
such  a  one  needed  to  harmonize  the  good 
and  repress  evil  and  selfishness. 

In  those  times  that  tried  men's  souls, 
when  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  afflictions 
darkened  the  past,  and  terror  and  uncer- 
tainty hung  like  clouds  over  the  future,  we 
found  many  things  to  be  thankful  for,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  Father  of  mercies,  we 
consecrated  ourselves  anew  each  year  to 


the  cause  that  was  so  near  our  hearts. 
Shall  we  be  lass  grateful  in  this  the  hour  of 
prosperity? 

Faded  uniforms  of  blue  and  gray  awaken 
distant  memories  of  heroic  sacrifices  and 
desperate  struggles  between  those  who  are 
brothers  now  and  rivals  in  devotion  to  the 
one  flag.  Factories  are  busy;  farms  pro- 
ductive; inventions  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
and  our  flag  never  protected  its  citizens  as  it 
does  to-day. 

Our  boundless  resources,  commanding 
position,  and  reputation  for  valor  and  loy- 
alty, give  to  us  the  safety  from  assault  that 
European  nations  seek  in  vain  from  armies 
that  drain  the  lifeblood  of  the  people. 

In  addition  to  many  national  blessings, 
each  State,  community  and  Grange  has 
special  cause  for  gratitude.  It  makes  us 
better  to  think  and  speak  of  such  things. 

Let  us  make  it  an  annual  custom  of  the 
Order  to  exempli^  to  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors on  this  day  the  social  features  of  the 
Grange.  

A  Visit  to  Danville  Grange. 

Last  Saturday  the  representative  of  the 
Rural  who  attended  Danville  Grange  was 
greatly  interested  in  a  very  animated  dis- 
cussion of  the  Constitutional  amendments. 

There  were  more  than  20  in  attendance, 
many  of  whom  helped  to  build  their  fine  hall 
and  have  been  constant  workers  since  the 
Grange  movement  first  began  in  California. 
They  have  not  grown  careless  regarding 
forms  nor  lost  their  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings. Perhaps  the  permanency  of  this 
Grange  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
text  which  says,  "  Where  the  treasure  is, 
there  will  the  heart  be  also." 

Almost  their  first  move  was  to  build  a 
fine,  large  hall,  by  private  subscription, 
which  has  been  headquarters  for  everything 
01  a  social  nature  ever  since.  There  are  80 
paying  members  on  the  roll. 

Near  the  close  of  the  session  a  short  time 
was  devoted  to  discussion  of  more  system- 
atic educational  works,  calculated  to  interest 
the  young  by  Chatauqua  methods  and  the 
community  in  general  by  farm  institute 
work.  These  subjects  will  come  up  for 
more  extended  discussion  at  next  meeting. 
Chatauqua  methods  will  enable  such  as  de- 
sire to  study  at  home  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
experience  and  guidance  of  those  who  make 
a  specialty  of  the  study  that  they  wish  to 
pursue.  All  feel  that  it  is  very  desirable  to 
interest  the  young. 

A  Chatauqua  class  where  they  could  meet 
under  direction  of  a  competent  leader  every 
two  weeks  for  examination  of  work,  com- 
parison of  specimens  collected,  and  plans 
for  work  of  next  meeting,  would  seem  to 
promise  great  usefuloess.  Bro.  Burgess, 
the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and 
owner  of  a  very  fine  fruit  ranch,  showed 
considerable  interest  in  this  plan,  and  we 
hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  organize  a  class 
of  six  or  eight  to  pursue  some  such  study  as 
entomology. 

The  Odd  Fellows  have  lately  had  a  very 
successful  public  meeting,  addressed  by  W. 
H.  Barnes,  and  members  of  the  Grange 
seem  to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  their 
methods. 

The  farm  institute  movement  may  be 
made  to  effect,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  in- 
terests of  the  Grange.  Let  a  topic  of  pres- 
ent interest  be  chosen;  speakers  of  reputa- 
tion in  that  specialty  invited;  and  those  who 
have  been  successful  in  the  community 
asked  to  prepare  themselves  to  lead  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  various  topics.  Advertise 
and  prepare  for  the  meeting  as  for  a  circus 
or  fair;  and  it  will  act  upon  interests  of  the 
Order  as  a  public  meeting  of  the  Grange. 

While  both  universities  have  shnwn  the 
utmost  liberality  in  cooperating  with  this 
movement,  they  realize  that  it  is  easier  to 
lead  a  horse  to  water  than  to  make  him 
drink,  and  they  heartily  welcome  such 
demands  for  work  in  this  line  as  come 
from  the  people,  accompanied  by  exertion 
on  their  part  to  make  it  successful. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  of  Berkeley,  will 
assist  in  arrangement  of  program,  securing 
speakers,  etc.,  in  behalf  of  Stale  University, 
which  assigned  the  care  of  that  work  to  him 
on  request  of  the  State  Grange. 

It  was  expected  and  desired  that  subor- 
dinate Granges  would  assume  the  work  of 
local  organization,  drawing  out  audiences, 
taking  part  in  discussions,  etc.  In  view  of 
its  age  and  standing  as  a  social  and  educa- 
tional Order,  it  was  not  expected  that  they 
would  allow  so  much  younger  an  institution 
as  the  Alliance  to  be  more  zealous  or 
efficient  in  this  good  work. 

Several  of  the  members  of  Danville 
Grange  have  had  experience  at  the  State 
Capitol,  and  they  are  very  well  posted  on 
politics. 

In  lengthy  interviews  after  the  session, 
one  brother  called  attention  to  all  the  fail- 
ures resulting  from  Grange  enterprises,  and 


figured  up  how  much  better  some  other 
course  might  have  been,  while  another 
dwelt  upon  the  substantial  benefits  realized, 
but  often  forgotten.  Both  are  earnest  ad- 
vocates of  the  principles  of  the  Order  and 
honestly  zealous  for  the  cause,  although  they 
propose  to  difier  wherever  there  is  room  for 
au  argument.  Perhaps  both  might  agree 
that  the  cause  will  be  best  promoted  by  re- 
newed activity  along  the  social  and  educa- 
tional lines  where  it  has  proven  most  suc- 
cessful. 

It  seems  that  there  is  room  for  some 
better  system  of  securing  that  hearty  co- 
operation between  State  and  subordinate 
Granges  that  is  so  desirable  for  the  pros- 
perity of  both. 

The  cordial  welcome  and  hospitality  by 
which  members  of  the  Order  meet  as 
strangers  and  part  as  friends  endear  one  to 
a  society  that  we  all  love  because  it  makes 
men  better. 


From  the  State  Leetnrer. 

LODI,  Nov.  13,  1892. 

Editor  Grange  Department:  —  Our 
election  has  jus:  passed  and  the  people  have 
made  their  choice  for  President  for  the  suc- 
ceeding four  years,  and  we  hope  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  promise  of  a  new  era,  and  of 
better  times  for  all.  and  the  producers  in 
particular.  We,  as  Patrons,  should  now  be- 
gin to  look  around  us  in  our  several  subordi- 
nate Granges  for  the  best  one  for  our  leader 
the  coming  year  as  master  and  secretary, 
and,  not  least  by  any  means,  the  lecturer, 
the  better  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  lecturer  of  the  National  Grange,  and, 
if  we  do,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  large  in- 
crease of  the  roll  of  each  subordinate 
Grange  the  coming  year. 

We  have  had  a  trial  of  the  reform  ballot 
law,  and  it  has  proved  a  reform  and  a  good 
law.  The  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
cerning the  form  ot  the  ballot  was  a  com- 
mendable act.  I  did  not  see  the  boss  march- 
ing his  subjects  ijp  to  the  ballot-box;  quite  a 
change  from  former  elections.  There  was 
only  one  rejected  ballot  in  the  precinct  where 
I  voted  in  a  total  poll  of  198  votes;  there- 
fore the  argument  of  many  journals  hereto- 
fore, that  half  of  the  voters  would  or  could 
not  cast  a  ballot  under  this  system  correctly, 
and  that  they  would  lose  their  votes,  is  en- 
tirely refuted.  But  I  find  there  are  a  few 
changes  that  it  seems  to  me  are  desirable 
and  would  be  beneficial. 

First,  in  the  country  and  where  a  munici- 
pal election  is  not  held  at  the  same  time, 
seven  persons  are  sufficient  for  an  election 
board;  second,  the  Story  count  is  not  ap- 
plicable since  the  Supreme  Court  decision; 
and  third,  making  the  duties  of  the  election 
board  more  explicit.  But  in  the  main  it  is  a 
good  ballot  system.  Fraternally, 

J.  D.  Huffman,  L, 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  DiwiY,  Secretarj  State  Or«DK«  ot  CalitoroU. 

For  Free  Mail  Delivery.— The  Lfgislative 
Committee  of  the  State  Grange  to  whom  was  re- 
f-rred  portions  of  the  Worthy  Masier's  address, 
supported  his  recommendations  and  its  report 
was  adopted,  coalalninK  the  following:  In  that 
portion  referring  to  legislation  we  fully  concur  in 
the  suggestions  of  the  W.  M.  that  the  chief  reason 
for  our  failure  in  some  instances,  in  legislation 
sought  is  because  farmers  choose  some  one  not  of 
their  own  or  kindred  calling  to  represent  them. 

Under  the  head  of  National  Grange,  he  speaks 
feelingly  and  truthfully  of  the  important  work  done 
by  that  body  in  supporting  nnd  upholding  the  dig- 
nity and  influence  ol  the  Order,  and  of  the  prepara- 
tions made  for  estab'ishing  headquarters  of  our 
Order  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893. 

In  the  matter  of  free  lural  mail  delivery  your 
committee  fully  concurs  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
Worthy  Master,  and  believes  if  an  earnest  fffjrt 
should  t>e  made  on  the  part  of  the  memb  -rs  of  this 
Order  in  conjunction  with  (be  known  endeavors  of  the 
Postmaster  General  in  this  direction,  we  can  se- 
cure through  Congressional  action  at  the  n  xt  ses- 
sion of  that  body,  authority  for  undertaking  at 
least  a  partial  system  of  this  kind,  looking  for  its 
general  adoption  ultimately. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS, 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  officers  of  sub- 
ordinate Granges  shall  be  elected  at  the  fi  st  regular 
meeting  in  December,  It  is,  therefore,  time  that 
every  good  Patron  should  consider  the  subj'ct  well 
as  to  who  can  best  serve  the  cause  in  the  d  fT^rent 
offices  of  the  Grange.  Every  one  is  important  in  its 
special  sphere.  Try  to  get  the  right  persons  in  the 
right  places.  First  of  all,  as  far  as  possible,  use 
diligence  to  secure  full  meetings  from  now  on,  until 
the  all-important  duty  of  election  of  cfficers  is  per- 
formed. Patrons,  if  you  love  the  Order,  if  you  de- 
sire to  be  ustful  to  ibe  Order,  or  even  loyal  to  our 
noble  fraternity,  attend  your  meetings  and  lose  no 
opportunity  in  getting  the  best  leaders  to  the  front. 
The  services  of  every  true  Patron  are  needed  to  for- 
ward, or  even  maintain,  the  already  important  posi- 
tion the  Order  now  holds. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  seasons  of  the  year  to 
enliven  up  the  interest  of  lukewarm  Granges  and  10 
put  forth  cff  >rts  to  revive  dormant  Granges.  Let 
the  members  of  Granges  that  are  thrifty  reach  out  • 
helping  band  to  any  faltering  neighbors.    A  little 


neighborly  he'p  in  that  way  often  does  an  immens* 
amount  of  good. 

December  4TH  should  be  remembered  and  cele- 
brated  by  every  Grange  as  the  aad  birthday  of  the 
Order.  Wherever  convenient,  let  several  Granges 
join  in  commemorating  that  good  day  and  make  it 
a  hap'pv  and  inspiring  one  for  the  future  usefulness 
of  our  Order. 

AMENDMENT  TO  CONSTITUTION. 

It  was  voted  at  the  last  State  Grange  that  the 
following  proposed  amendment,  by  J.  D.  Huffman, 
W.  L.,  be  immrdiately  submitted  for  consideration 
by  subordinate  G  anges.  final  action  to  tie  had  at 
the  next  session  of  the  S  a  e  Grange  : 

That  Art.  II.  Sec.  i,  of  the  .S.  G.  Constitution  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows  :  The  membership  of 
the  Stale  Grange  shall  consist  of  masters  of  the  sub- 
ordinate Granges  and  their  wives,  if  matrons,  and 
where  the  wife  is  the  master  of  a  subordinate 
G-ange.  her  husbind,  if  a  fourth-degree  member  in 
good  standing,  shall  be  a  voting  member  in  the 
State  Grange.  Past  masters  and  their  wive^,  when 
matrons,  are  honorary  members  and  are  eligible  to 
hold  office,  but  not  entitled  to  vote. 

Another  proposed  amendment,  in  order  to  make 
further  provision  against  the  possible  abridgment 
of  or  misunderstanding  as  to  repres-ntation  of  sub- 
ordinate Granges,  namely :  ad.  Proposed  Amend- 
ment. To  insert  in  Art.  II,  Section  i,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  S.  G.,  next  preceding  the  words 
"  Past  Masters,"  the  following:  Two  alternates, 
termed  first  and  second  alternates,  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot  by  each  subordinate  Grange  during  the 
two  months  preceding  the  annual  session  of  the 
State  Grange,  and  shall  act  respectively  as  num- 
brred,  for  the  master  and  wife  or  bustiand  of  the 
master  if  absent,  or  in  lieu  of  the  wife  or  husband  if 
the  master  has  no  wife  nor  husband  who  is  a  fourth- 
degree  member. 

FRATERNAL  ACTION. 

Stc'y  Geo.  Harris,  of  Sebastopol  Grange,  writes, 
Nov.  loth :  "Our  Grange  is  fairly  prosperous;  a 
class  of  four  is  to  join  at  our  next  meeting."  He 
also  incloses  the  following,  dated  Nov.  5ih,  which 
tenders  Petaluma  Grange  a  hearty  support ; 

Hesolved,  That  Sebastopol  Grange  will,  in  such 
ways  as  we  can,  assist  Petaluma  Grange — in  case 
the  next  session  of  California  State  Grange  shall  be 
held  at  Petaluma — in  entertaining  the  same. 


Note  from  Sacramento  Grange.— 
Sacramento  Grange,  No.  12,  will  celebrate 
anniversary  day  on  Dec.  3d  in  an  appro- 
priate manner.  The  resolutions  in  favor  of 
Stat*  school-books,  and  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Civil  Code  in  relation  to  community 
property  were  unanimously  adopted  Nov. 
1 2th.  The  petitions  accompanying  the  latter 
resolution,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  are 
being  promptly  circulated  by  the  Woman's 
Work  committee. — H.  L.  J. 

Take  Care  of  the 
NICKLBS 
and  the 

DOLLARS 

Will  Take  Care  of  Themselves. 


If  you  only  save  one  or  two 
Nickles  on  each  Fifty-cent  pur- 
chase 

You  will  be  many  Dollars 
ahead  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Send    for    our   catalogue  of 

RUBBER  GOODS. 

P&cifi:  [joasl  Qoie  ^vpplj  ^ssooiatios 

Utntlon  thii  paper.     132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  AUTOMATIC  OAS  MACHINES 
stand  uneqoale  1  on  the  whole  Pkclflc  Cnut  for  lighting 
country  hom«*8.  BU*^urbftn  reeidencef,  hotels,  etc  The 
light  produc  d  by  tbesR  machines  Is  Bright,  Clean  »' d 
Steady,  but  soft  and  soothtof  to  the  eye.  eSmlttlnK 
No  Mmoke  anil  bei-  (  unlfoim.  It  hat  no  equal  for 
reading  by.  The  cost  l«  more  th>n  One-Half  Less  than 
coal  gas  any»h>  re.  It  iMlng  but  ( I  per  i  000  cable 
faet  These  Hactilces  are  sold  at  redncttd  ratM. 
bat  every  one  Is  gu»raDteed  to  rive  eatire 
■  Ktlsfaotloa.  Betnr-  pur  basing  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  them  or  send  (or  illustrated  oaialngue  at  Nof. 
U-i&  SterensoD  Street,  San  Francisco,  CalKorDla. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 
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Information 

FOI^ 

Sbttlei^s! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa* 
tion  for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


K  ern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  6,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

jPlanting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  o  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICem  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

IDrought  is  out  of  the  question. 

T'he  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company, 

S.  W.  PERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       .      .      -  California. 


SEND   FOB   OATALOaUB   AND  PHIOB   LIB  i'  OP 

FRESNO  AGRIOULTURAL  WORKS,    -      -      FRESNO.  OAL. 


THE  ROCHESTER  STEEL  FRAME 

ORCHARD  and  VINYEARD  GANG 

I.IGHT  WBIOHT,  KAST  DBAFT,  AMPI.E  STRENGTH. 

STEEL  FRAME  OUTSIDE  OF  WHEEL 

FrevenU  Injury  During  Close  CulMvktion. 

LEVER  ADJUSTS  DEPTH  WHILE  PLOWING. 

A  simple  adjustment  permits  plow  nearest  vines  or  trees  to 
make  shallow  furrow,  fiay  two  lnchei>,  thus  avoiding  danger  to 
the  root-,  the  others  I'lowlng  required  di^pth. 

Welkht  of  Threr-Oani;  7-  neb  only  200  pounds,  and  amply 
trong  for  hard  soils    Price  complete,  tS8  00. 

The  only  implrment  with  advantages  of  hotb  Plow  and  Cultiva- 
tor, thus  satisf}  t  g  the  aiivocaten  of  either. 

Send  (or  i  atalo.  ue  and  Testimonials. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO..  3  &  5  Front  St..  San  Francisco. 

84a  N.  Main  St.,  Loa  Angeles.    141  Front  St.,  Portland. 


*Fo  Ijo*».nx  ]So<:>lK.>£C;.eeV3lxxs 

When  you  can  learn  It  AT  BOMB  without  a 

Teaober  within  lOOhoura.   Send  tor  particulars. 

H.  K.  STARK. WKATBBB  CO.,  »»0  Saosoma  St.,  8.r. 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Individuals  Received  the 
Highesi  Awards  of  ihe  Slate  Agriculiural  Sociely  at  the  late  Stale  Fair. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 

FAVORITE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS, 

B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  REAPERS 

HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 

EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "  BENICIA." 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


PARAFPINB  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SAMPLES  OF  PAINT.  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  Si  B.). 
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The  Width  of  Wheel-Tires  in  Cities. 

The  subject  of  the  width  of  wheel- 
tires  as  compared  with  load*  carried 
on  omnibuses,  heavy  drays,  etc.,  moving 
over  the  paved  streets,  says  the  Engineering 
Nttvs,  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
city  authorities  of  Philadelphia,  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Windrim,  Director  of  Public 
Works,  and  Mr.  Windrim  details  some  bits 
of  practical  experience  in  this  line  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  municipal  officers  elsewhere. 
He  says  that  the  omnibuses  running  on 
Broad  street,  in  Philade'phia,  have  an  aver- 
age tire  of  only  zyi  in.  During  the  repaying 
of  Broad  street,  at  an  expense  of  $204,643  in 
1892,  this  omnibus  traffic  was  diverted  to 
side  streets  with  lighter  pavements.  The 
result  was  that  in  14  days  damage  to  the 
amount  of  $6000  was  done  in  displacing 
paving,  broken  crossing-stones,  sewer  man- 
holes and  stop-boxes  for  gas  and  water. 
This  all  happened  in  an  area  of  16,635  sq. 
yds.  of  s;re«t  pavement. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  damaged 
side  str«et  referred  to  was  of  the  more  an- 
tiquated type  of  street-paving  in  that  city 
and  was  stone-laid  on  an  earth  foundation. 
But  undue  concentration  of  load  should  also 
be  avoided  in  the  traffic  over  a  modern 
pavement  with  a  concrete  base,  and  its 
greater  first  cost  is  only  an  argument  for  its 
better  preservation.  We  pay  altogether  too 
little  attention  to  the  subject  of  tire-width, 
both  in  our  cities  and  in  the  country,  and  it 
is  time  that  we  were  putting  into  practice 
regulations  that  have  long  existed  in  other 
countries.  We  have  failed  to  find  any  spe- 
cific American  city  ordinances  on  this  head, 
and  the  late  road-law  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, simply  providing  that  users  of  wide 
tires  are  entitled  to  a  rebate  of  half  their 
road  tax,  is  a  rare  exception  in  State  legisla- 
tion of  this  character. 

English  road-laws  provide  that  where  the 
load  per  wheel  is  from  jne-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton,  the  width  of  tire  shall  not 
be  less  than  3  in.;  where  the  load  ranges 
from  three-quarters  to  one  ton,  minimum 
width  shall  be  4  in.,  and  from  one  ton  to  one 
and  one-half  tons  per  wheel,  the  tire  must  be 
at  least  6  in.  wide.  Vehicles  with  springs 
may  reduce  this  tire-width  i  in.  This  law 
practically  coincides  with  German  and 
French  regulations  on  this  subject.  To  meet 
this  English  law  the  Broad-street  omnibuses 
complained  of  should  have  had  tires  5  in. 
wide  instead  of  2%  in. 

The  effect  of  narrow  tires,  with  a  heavy 
load,  upon  modern  street-paving  has  not  yet 
been  carefully  studied  and  reported  upon. 
But  it  needs  no  special  study  to  convince  an 
observer  that  present  practice  imposes 
heavier  duty  upon  such  pavement  than  is 
necessary,  in  the  face  of  possible  municipal 
legislation.  In  the  case  of  stone  blocks  a 
broad  tire  may  distribute  the  imposed  load 
over  the  base  of  two  blocks  instead  of  one, 
and  in  the  case  of  an  asphalt  pavement  ruts 
are  much  less  likely  to  occur  than  with  the 
narrow  wheel. 

But  as  the  change  of  wheels  would  be  a 
costly  operation  in  the  aggregate,  the  salient 
question  is,  how  can  tbis  be  done  with  the 
least  d-image  to  individuals  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  compulsory  law  could  be 
framed  and,  if  need  be,  enforced.  But  the 
better  plan  would  probably  be  to  directly 
tax  the  user  of  narrow  tires  under  heavy 
loads,  and  to  free  from  all  tax  the  men  who 
conform  to  established  regulations.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  give  time  for  the 
change  and  yet  contain  an  inducement  for 
as  rapid  a  change  as  possible.  This  is 
practically  the  same  principle  that  now  in- 
duces the  owners  of  certain  newly-built  coun- 
try roads  to  remit  tolls  on  such  vehicles  as 
conform  to  published  tire  requirements. 
Broad  tires  are  certainly  better  lor  use  on 
soft  or  yielding  roads;  and  on  p^ved  or  well- 
built  macadam  roads  the  tractive  force  is  in- 
dependent of  the  width  of  tire,  provided  this 
width  exceeds  3  or  4  in.  To  ttic  objection 
that  English  wheels  are  clumsy  and  we  will 
not  have  them,  it  can  be  answered  that  it 
broad  tires  are  made  the  law,  wagon- 
builders  will  soon  eliminate  the  clumsy  feat- 
ures. In  the  maj  iriiy  of  our  cities,  the  same 
street  conditions  exist  that  caused  the  marked 
failure  in  Philadelphia;  and  in  suuh  cases,  at 
least,  it  is  conclusively  proved  that  some 
law  of  this  kind  is  necessary  and  that  its  en- 
forcement would  be  economical  to  the  com- 
munity. It  seems  a  bit  unwise  to  adopt 
modern  street-paving  methods,  and  yet  to 
refuse  to  use  every  reasonable  precaution  for 
the  better  preservation  of  costly  pavements. 

TToitarlan  Literatare 

Bent  (re«  by  the  OaunnNS  AtrxibiuT  o(  the  First  Unltk- 
ilan  Charch,  cor.  Qeary  an  '  Frwklln  Sts. ,  San  Fran- 
cisc«.   Addrew  Ulm  S.  A.  Hobe,  as  above. 


$500,000 

To  LOAB  ■■  ART    AMOUITT   AT  TBI   TUT  LOTUT  HABKn 

nte  o(  Interest  on  approved  security  In  Fatming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLEB,  Reom  «,  iiO  OalUonU  BtiMt,  Bao 
Vranolaoa. 


Her  Point  of  View. — "  Men  laugh  at  us 
for  having  senseless    notions  and  doing 
things  for  which  we  can  give  no  good  rea- 
son," said  a  woman  recently.    "  I  wish  some 
man  would  explain  to  me  why  he  carries  un- 
important  papers  about  him  for  months, 
wearing  them  out  in  so  doing.    I've  often 
watched  my  husband  carefully  change  the 
contents  of  coat  or  trousers  pockets  from 
one  suit  of  clothes  to  another.    Soiled,  worn  1 
envelopes  and  folded  papers  are  tenderly  1 
transferred,  and  for  a  long  time  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  oper-  1 
ation  and  drew  an  instinctive  breath  of  re-  j 
lief  when  it  was  safely  over.    One  day  my  1 
curiosity  got  the  bet  er  of  me  and  I  begged 


for  a  sight  of  those  mysterious  documents 
guarded  with  such  jealous  care.  To  please 
me  my  husband  went  through  them.  He 
found  several  unreceipted  bills,  some  that 
had  been  paid  and  receipts  filed,  a  note  from 
a  friend  dated  three  months  back,  regretting 
that  he  didn't  find  him  in  his  office  when  he 
called;  one  or  two  business  cards  of  firms 
h«  had  no  recollection  of  knowing,  several 
advertisement  circulars,  a  playbill  of  last 
season's  perform ince,  preserved  for  some 
forgotten  temporary  reason,  and  perhaps 
three  really  important  papers  among  the 
whole  lot.    And  I  honestly  believe,  if  I  had 

not  prompted   the  investigation,  Mr.   

would  be  treasuring  those  worthless  bits  of 
paper  to  this  day. — New  York  Times. 


r^T^       -rAbsolutcl vT^ 
f^^*L>^  -  cur:e  focPam. 


l.'A  Prompt^  Cure: 
2-jrAPermanentCure. 
«5— -A  Perfect' Cure. 


Shawls  [ 
Coals  [ 

Newmarkets  T 


Over  200  samples  from  2  of  the  largest  mills  in 
Europe,  mostly  knit  or  fancy  woven,  for  stylish 
Evening  Wear,  $1.50  to  $8.00.  You  save  over 
half  by  buying  these — READ. 


Ladies'  |^  Coats,  say  32-in.  long;  Sizes,  32  to  44;  Black 
Navy,  Light  Tan  —  all  pretty,  serviceable  and  cheap, 
$3.75,  $4.75,  $6.50,  $7.50,  $10.00.  Girl's  Coats,  long, 
$3.50  to  $5.00. 


Closing  over  60;  sizes,  34  to  42;  dark 
and  medium  colors;  long  coats;  last  year's 
style;  worth  $9  to  $14;  now  closing,  $4.50 
to  $7.00.    Be  quick  vdth  orders. 


On  any  of  the  above  goods  send  full  description  with  price,  and  we  will 
forward  subject  to  approval,  to  be  returned  if  not  O.  K.,  at  our  expense,  and 
money  refunded. — Send  for  full  list 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE 

4U,  416.  418  Front  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


''WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TONGUELESS,  Self  Guiding. 

FOUR  OR  SIX  HORSES, 

depending  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  of  work. 


lO  ACRES 

A  MAY 
Inntead  of 
three. 

^  .  ,.         OTi'E  MAN  V, 

Weight  of  furrows,       "^^^^^ii-c  _       ,  J      Inatcnd  nr  thron 

frame  and  plowman  '--a   v  ' aa**^  \    JT      Insteaa  or  tnree. 

carried  on  til ree  greased  splndlesT^S^  X'^'---— — \^  One  wheel  Inndslde  resists 
Draft  reduced  to  ~'  ^      ^g^r^v  j-C^-     i        _,^^*^prc85ure  of  three  furrows. 

lowect  poa«lble  limit.  ,    ~— '"aia.  ^^ij?-     No  bottom  or  side  friction. 

Foot  bralte  prevents  dang  running  on  team.  I.pvers  and  turnincclovice  in  easy  reach.  Can  be  turned  in  tbo 

M'5'^\°iiiM4i!FM"'i*''  ""■"''"^.3  LIGHTER  DRAFT  i-''*"  ^'*"« America.  Adjustable 
S^/'^'****^''*'  Fiirrow«,  and  klUll  I  tn  UHHr  ■  frame -can  be  narrowed  or  widened  at  will 
Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  stubble,  or  breaker  bottoms,  in  ateel  or  chilled  metal.  Ten  or  twelve  Inch  cut. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  elvon  on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  acentB. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  eend  you  one  of  oar 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  rmalt  of  yean  of  flgnrtng  to  Duka  the  best 
h»rn»8e  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  la  m»de  from  o»k 
atock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  ekillful  mechanlos, 
haudaome  full  nickel  or  Davlg  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jaat  the  Harneu  for  an  Blegant  Tnrnont. 

They  sell  here  for  tie  00,  and  harness  not  as  (toed  Is 
often  sold  for  (36.00  In  retail  shops  If  harness  Is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAlUstar  St.,  San  rranclaco. 

Collar  and  Hamas,  instead  of  Breast  Oollar, 
•a  GO  extra. 

Please  state  If  yoa  want  alnirle  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
»tTl>  Harn-«s.  with  trace*  double  thrnnirbont 


D 


nrkel  St.,  Banrrsoflice.  DevaloT,  1]  Front  Bt, 


FOLDING   SAWI^G  MACHINE 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 


BY  ONE  MAM.  ^  _      ,  , 

Bend  forfreo  illustrated  catalofme,  showing  tcstimonialB 
from  thousands  who  have  ^awed  from  5  toftcordndallT. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  hke  a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only 
41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  acroes-ciiteaw.  42,000  in 
Dee.  Vy©  also  make  larger  elzed  machine  tocajxy  7  foot 
saw. 

Order  from  the  general  asrent  for  CalIf:roU.  The  ma- 
chine  will  cost  you  Iobs  than  by  single  Bhlpment  direct 
from  the  factory  at  Chicago, 

JAMEt  LENFORTH.    S7  Market  St..  8.  F. 


WANTED. 


A  FOREM&N  who  is  competent  to  manage  a  lari^e 
fruit  and  raisin  ranch.   Address,  giving  reference, 

BOX  L,  Fresno,  Cat. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Greaiesi  of  all  Musical 
Inslrumenls. 


In  Inventing  the  M  >Ilan  was  to  make  an  Instrument 
that  would  do  a«ay  with  the  5e«rs  of  pr  ctlce  mad 
necessiry  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  sune  time 
have  music 

IN  NO  WAY  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  th"  mo-^t  delKate  ehat  fns:  In  exprenlon 
and  time,  entirely  at  th  >  will  of  the  performer. 


The  CELESTINAl 

k  marvellous  little  Inst  ument  equal  to  an  Orcraa 
for  faonlly  use.  Plays  all  classes  of  music;  no  skill 
req  ilred.    Prlc  $86. 

Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26  28-30  0'  Parrell  St .       San  Franciico. 


iRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FSAN0I80O,  OAL. 
loBorporated  April,  ISTi. 


AuthoriMd  Capital  $1,00«,000 

Oapltal  paid  np  and  Buerra  Vnnd  SOS.OAa 
Olvldenda  paid  to  Stoekhalder*-.  7aO,««« 

OFFICKBS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN    PfMldeal 

I.  C.  STEELK    Vl«*-Pre«ldMt 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEK  Cashier  and  Manacat 

rRANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  rscelved.  Gold  and  Silver. 
llUs  of  Eiohangi  Donght  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  aad 
tonntry  produce  a  ipeolally, 

Janoarvl  IROS  A  VONTPKLLIER,  Hanatrsi. 


-THE- 


PorteonsIiproYod  Scraper 

Patented  Arril  8,  1883.   Patented  April  17, 1883. 


ENORAVlNU-aDPKKIOB  WOOD  AND 
Metal  KngrarUig,  Rlectrotyplng  and  Stereatyptnf 
doQo  al  the  cISas  of  this  papsr. 


Manofactored  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  I  he  public  Is  cal'ed  to  this  Scraper 
ind  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  is  capable, 
9uch  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigatioo  Ditches,  Levee  Bulld> 
Ing  Leveling  Land,  Road  M..kiDg,  etc 

Tbis  Implement  will  ake  up  •  nd  oarry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
Jepo«it  its  load  in  balk  a»  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
ol  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

ci"  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufa«> 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel ,  four-horse,  1 1 0 ;  Steel  two-horse,  $81. 
\ddresB  all  orders  to  G.  1.IS8KMDEN,  Stockton, 
California. 


ST0CKSS6ALES 

4T0N^^^^^  $45. 
U.  S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

■tVDeUrendat  jootK.  B.  Statkco  and  ample  tinw  f« 
boUdtnc  and  testlna  aClowed  before  aoceptanca, 

OSGOOD  A  THOMPSON, Bmghamtott.M  r 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

iwenty*flve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  ths 
market.   Send  for  Catalogue, 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

l'^  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 


Should  ooomlt 
DEWEY*  OO. 

AM  XBIOAB 


California  Inventors 

Fo&JEiON  Patsnt  Solicitors,  for  obtaining  Patents 
and  Caveats.  Bstabllahed  In  1860.  Their  long  ezpnienoe  as 
lonmallBts  and  large  practice  as  Patent  attomeys  enables 
khem  to  offer  Pacific  Ooaat  Inventors  far  better  service  tbao 
they  oan  obtain  elsewhere  Send  for  free  olrcnlan  of  Into.- 
matloa..    No  920  Market  St.,  San  Franciaoo  OaL 


DOUBLE 
Brtech-Loaderi 

S7.50. 
RIFLES  J2.00 
WATCH  Eg 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  «l,5 

All  kiudiohpaper 

whrre.     B'-for*  rnu  bur. 

■end  utamp  fir  catAlofue  U 

ThePowcu4CiementCo. 
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fireeders*  tlirectory. 


[  HnM  or  leas  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 


J.I  PARS0>>B.  S»tk  Rosa.  CiJ.  Shr*  Stallion, 
para-bred,  register  d,  com  ng  f  lur  years  old;  war 
lan't^d  a  braeder,  for  atla;  or  will  trade  for  yearling 
«attl«,  tOTD  lots  or  land. 


W.  H.  BORKM,  62<  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
HolBtelna;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  gweepetakee 
ttad  special  premiums  than  any  nord  om  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Plga.    All  strains. 


JBBSBYa— Tha  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Eeglsfared  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Hanry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  ter  sale. 


P.  PBTE8BSBN, Sites,  Colasa  Co  , Importer  fc Breeder 
o(  registered  Sho-th^m  Cattle.     Young  bulls  for  »*le, 

JOBN  UYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Toung  atook  for  sale. 


WILD  FLiOWKB  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co 
A.  BellbroD  b  Bro.  Props.,  Su.  Breeders  of  thorough 
bred  strains  ami  Crulkshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale 


OHARLBS  B  HUMBERT  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im 

Sorter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-FriesiaL 
attle.    Catalomieg  on  application. 


IS.  D.  HO  KINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows.  Beef  CattU  and  Sheep. 


PBROHKBON  HORSBS.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  Mew  oata 
logue  BOW  ready     Wm.  B.  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  0»L,  breed* 
ol  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


P.  H.MUHPHY.  Perkins,  Sao.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hoga 


PBTBB  ^AXB  et  SON.  Lick  House,  San  Fiandscc 
0>]  Importers  and  Breefiers,  for  past  21  years,  o<. 
•Terr  rariety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILIilAM  NiljBiS,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbrer 
Registered  Hoisieln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better 


POULTRY. 


MEB  MOUNT-  P(  10LTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena 
Cal  8  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Touloune  Geese  and  Pskiu  Ducks  a  d  Guinea  Pigs. 


CALIFORNIA    PdtJijTBY   PABM,  Stockton, 
OaL,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free 


JOH^J  McFABLTNG,  Callstoga,  Cal.,  Importer  anr 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry  Send  for  Circtuar.  Thor 
ougbbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


B,  O.  HBaD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  l*o<^ 
»nH  Wsrpr  iTnwi'    "nnd  f"'  "Jow  Oafialogae. 


O    HLOU    S    Helena.  Bro -n  Lcghur  is  a  spoi-lalcy. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


B.  H  OR  AiNB,  Petaluma,  Cai..  breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sharp;  also  foi  Hounds  fnim  Missouri. 

J.  B  HOV  T,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Bhrop>ihire  Bbeep;  alno  breeds  Crossbrei' 
Herlno  and  Sh  opshire  Sheep.    Rami  for  sale. 


SW/HE, 


J.  P  ASHLE  Y  Litideo,  r:»l.,  breodei- and  importer 
of  Thoroui^hhrnd  Swine  Sraal<  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Esuex  and  I'olarid-f'hi  a.     Superior  tock  low  pric  s. 

WI.  i.>x>  a*  -li-<'  8, Los  Angeles,  Ual  Tboroughbiu 
?oland-Chlr»  and  Berkshire  Pisrx    Circulars  free 


TYJ-K  an./-  -  H-  San  Jose,  Oal., 
'|bcr*TiffhhrA«*  P^^-Vahfre  and  r^«T  Hogi 


breedet  of 


HOLBERT  A  CONGER, 

Importers  and  De  lers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

Enffiteh    Sblre  Draft. 

Cleveland  B^y 
and    Uermtin  Coacb 

St>tMi>n8. 
ISO  Kiichteenth  «t., 
Loa  <  ngrxlea,  Otllforula 

Wrire  for  Catalog  c. 


C0LT8BR0KEN, 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Sar 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly 

Rates  Tery  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMBS. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS.  Proprietor, 
P.  O  «nT    aa   San  LAaodro.  Oai 


ANbliNA  bUAFSi  FOR  bALE. 


BUY  THE  GENUINE 


GLIDDEN 


STEEL 


BARBED 


WIRE. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  M'F'G  CO.. 


SAN  FRANCISCO: 

c«9  XO  3E»1m.o  Street. 


SACRinfENTO. 

SOB  cfej  S07  Sr  Stx-eet. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SILE. 

30  to  40  Thoroughbred  and  Hififh- 
Grade  Shropshire  Bams  Ready  for 
Service. 

Thia  stock  Ig  the  B«Bt  In  the  State,  havin(  been 
selecttd  from  the  famous  flock  of  the  late  Andrew 

Smith,  of  Redwood  City 

L  E.  McMAHAH  &  SONS, 

OFFICE.  88  Fourth  8r««t.  8ao  Franala««. 
B*N"H,  nixin.  f!-l. 


Parsons  &  Griffltb, 

6EYSERVILLE, 
Sonoma  Co.,  -  •*  Cal. 

BRBKSSIta  ov 

SMre  Horses. 


Our  stick  Is  of  t'le  very  best, 
having  w  in  nearly  every  prize 
ompeted  for  at  the  State  and 
I'ou.ty  Fairs  the  ta  t  three 
vea-a 


Partlei  desiring  to  purchase 

A  FIRST-CLASS 

YOUNG  STALLION 

Should  not  fall  to  see  our 
stock  and  get  our  prices  and 
terms  before  buying  as  we  are 
prepared  t  >  and  will  sell  at 
prices  that  defy  compeMtioa. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

6  premiums  State  Fair  1892. 
9  premiums  Los  Angelea  1892. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  St  CO., 
p.  O.  Box  686  Lob  A.neelee,  Oal 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Turkeys.  Qeese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  of  "NUes"  Paclflo  Ooaet  Poultry  and  Stock  Boot," 

a  new  book  on  su^jectfl  connected  with  successful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacifio  Coast    Price  50  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

lersey  and  Holsteln  Cattle.  Also.  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

address.  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO  .  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Utinulne  only  with  ttEti 
I  BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold 
I  smith,  Marvin,  Gamble 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc 
It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattl 
healthy.  For  mlloh  oows 
It  Incro'tses  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

088  Howard  St.,  San 
VFftnfileAO.  Omi. 


A  Dumber  of  pure-brad  Angora  Goats  In  lota  to  suit. 
Thia  la  iho  stock  uf  goata  (.>rmerly  owned  by  Julius 
W«7ud  and  will  be  sold  chaap  lor  cash.  Addreia 

l£BME8T  WBTAND.  Oolaaa.  Oal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16, 1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12, 1890. 


WEI  W  ARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bnnes,  moat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  'llffloulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

or».c:n  cut  u. »«*«<;  will  d  <ub..e  the  MuatiJKR  of  ego 

will  mz^ke  them  25  pf  r  cent  more  forlile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERULLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutt-rs  are  en  or  ed  by  al'  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  s 
Catalogue  describing  all  Hizea  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulabie  information  In  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 


Pacific  Ooaat  Aeenta. 


PHITAT.UMA,  OAL 


ITancy  Hanks 

Re'-ord  «:0t. 

Trotted  the  fastest  m  Ii"  on  recorl  wh»n  hitchel  to  a  Sulky 
with  Ba  I  Bearing,  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels 

WE  CAN  rV  tNISH  YOIT  WITH  A 

NO.  205  NANCY  HANKS  SULKY 

Will  Pfleaitlic  Tired  Ball  Bearifli  Wleels, 

For  •'SSO.OO. 

Thii  price  Includes  the  Regular  Sulky  W»ee's  as  well, 
md  flthe'-  »tjle  m  y  b"  u-ed     We  R'  licit  your  oider. 

Kem  mber,  w<  give  ynu  the  Rrgu  ar  Wl.eels  In  aiidl  ion 
to  the  Pne'im  tic  Tired  Wheels,  tio  you  have  two  sots  of 
whurln  wkh  each  Suiky. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 
OP  GUNS 

And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anyilers. 


GUNS  SENT  0^ 
TRIAL. 

OLD  OONS  TAKES 
IN  EXCHANGE. 
CX%ai-^ZI,  625  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PERCHER0N8 


FOR  SALE. 


Having  decided  to  p'ant  my  place  In  fruit,  I  oSet  aU 
my  pure  Percheron  stock  for  sale,  ke-  ping  only  cnongh 
for  working  the  place.  Time  will  be  allowed  to  all  r*. 
sponsible  purchasers  that  they  may  need,  at  7  per  oeol 
WM.  B.  OOLI.I[«R, 

I.akoport,  Oal. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  Z-year-clds 

FOR  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASH=«URNEB, 
Saden  Station,  San  AJateo  County,  Oak 
Only  three-'oarths  mile  from  the  terminus  o 

the  S.  F.  and  San  Mat-o  Rl«etrir  Ko»rl 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

%TEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETKRUT; 
Vi  ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
burgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Oon- 
ributor  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  of 
.11  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientlflc  Princlplea. 
ipecial  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Rurglcal 
>peratlons.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISOO. 
lalls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephona 
I-.  *fl«rT 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 

araduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

381  Oolden  Qate  Avenue,  San  Franclsoo. 

Telephone  3069. 
^OPEN  DAT  AND  NIGHT. 
Ho  risk  In  throwing  horses     Veterin-ry  operating  tabi* 

on  th**  nreraisea 


By  using  the  PMclflc  Incubator 
and  Br«o(]er.  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uot 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ez> 
hlbit*<d.  Tboroanchbrod  Ponltrj 
ai'dPonltry  ^pnlianoai.  Send 
Seta  in  ctamps  for  83- page  catalogue, 
with  SO  full-sized  colored  out^  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls, to  Pacific  incuba- 
topCo..l87Cisr'-oSt  .  Oakland.  Cal. 


•NO  HATCHER^MADB 

Can  show  better  results. 


Over  GO  in  Bucces^^ful  opera- 
tion at  Decatur,  alone. 
The  Rreateat  hatch  o^or  ac- 
complished. 228  chicks  hatch, 
ed  atone  time,  with  a  2.0cupa-' 
city  Reliable  Incubator. 
Hundreds  o  f  testimonials. 
tWIncloHe  4  cents  in  stamps 
for  new  illustrated  catuloi 


lor  new  iiiusiraTea  catulopui 
Beliabijc  Incubator  it  un 


ti^Addreas  TsM 
UOOD£B  CO.,  QUINGY,  % 


BALSTED  INCUBATOR 

COMPANY, 
IBia  IHyrtl*  •tr«»t,  «kniilaii4|  OaL 

Rend  -<tamii  f  ■•  ni-mlar 


POULTRYMEN,  ^rzi'^^ti^ 

!<uiBt.<|utiitly  the  price  of  cggii  la  a  vanciiig  Kverj  one 
hou  tl  nciw  ti'od  WelliiiK'im'B  Iioprove.i  Kkk  Food  rrgnltrlv 
if  they  d«i»lr.  U>  have  egga  ti>  nail  when  the.  reach  hl^ 
or  oo».  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Pr  prlotor. 
It  V  WKM.INrjTON.  45?  W«»hin^^.n  Ht  .  Han  FranolMO 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  KiNDALi,,  U.  D. 

S5  Fine  Engravings  ebowlnr 
the  position))  and  actions  of  alok 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dl»> 
eai.es.  Has  a  table  giving  the 
dcses,  efiucu.  auu  aniidotcb  of 
'ill  the  principal  n-edlclnesused 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med* 
diclnes.  Rulen  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  hnrse,  with  a  fine  en* 
graving  showing  the  'vppearaooa 
dt  the  teeti  at  each  year  It  Ts  printed  <r .  fine  paper 
tnd  has  nearly  100  page  ,  Hx6  Inches.  Price,  only  S6 
(jenta,  or  five  tor  II.  onr-oel)tof  which  we  will  tend 
by  maU  to  any  addjreat  DEWEY  PUB1.I8HIN0  00..  IW 
Uarkat  Street.  Sao  Franolaco 
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BALVANIZED 

GEARED  AERMOTOR 

Jt<HleKih'tiHl  anil  much  Improved.  1  urniah.  s  jmum  t  to 

PUMP.  GRIND,  CUT  FEED,  and  SAW  WOOD. 


Does  the  H  work  of  4  horNes  at  half  tbe  cost  of 
one.  and  ia  V  always  harnessed  and  oever  gets  tired 
With  our  Ptect  stub  'lowe.  it  is  easy  to  put  on  barn, 
Send^or  elatx)rate  designs  for  putting  power  in  barn. 
"  I  mh  *  Rockwell  SiB  ,  Chlcft(0, 

(  29  Ue&lv  St.,  tivx  >'r«uciio«. 


AERMOTOR  CO  y  ^ 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10, 13  and  14  ft. 

.      Cheaper  than  anj 
A  FIrst-Clase  Mill  Id 
the  market. 

ETerr  On* 
Oaaranteed. 

No  bearlDCTB,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  Ket  out  of  order. 
The  Blmilest  mill  lo 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  iDpasss — 


TRDKIK,  BOilIER  k  CO.,  Sit  Fninsco  orlttsio. 


MONEY  CRN  BE 


BY 


Writiner  ua  before  placing  your  ordera  for 

WIND  MILLS! 

Onr  goods  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  onr 
prices  are  as  low  as  the  lowest. 


Eclipse  TPood  Wheel  imils. 
Hustler  Wood  Wheel  inil  Is. 
Belolt  Steel   Wheel  inilU. 
Ancle  &  Tubular  Steel  Towers. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


(Mention  this  paper  ) 


O.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Saecesaors  to  THOMSON  *  EVANS), 

110  and  119  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 

MACHIITE  WOKKS, 
Steam  Pumpt,  Steam  Engines 

and  all  kinds  of  MACHINERY. 

^  o 

a  s 


M  A  C  H  Y  r' ' 


1j|/l|  I  IriHun  i  Mining.  Ditching,  Pumping, 

mm  W_t  I  l/Vind  and  steam:  Healing  Boilera.&o.  Will 
.?«lfc  1,°,°*        '°  encyclopedia,  of 

JBOO  Cngraumg,.  The  American  Well  Wofks,  Anrora.IlL 
also.  Chicago.  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S  W 


"  Greenbanic  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

V.^O^.    AOi^SOJNT  eks  CO  .  . 

Sole  Acenta, 

Wo.  8  MARKKT  HT  .  8ao  PranclRCO 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

Whitevasli  Your  Barns  M  Fesces! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthar  Bnooeasfnlly. 
Oatalague  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWBIOHT, 
Mo.  6  8D««r  Street,  Sao  Francisco.  Oal. 

PILKS  and  all  Rectal  Diii- 
eases  positivslt  cijrbd,  In 
from  80  to  60  days,  wrrH- 

OUT  nrBKATI'lH  OR  DITIN 
Tien  FEOll  BCSINKSS.  AlsO 

ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PKIVAIE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASED  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  Strictdsi 
AND  UiiKART  TaouBLES  CURED.  No  charge  unlnaa  cure 
Is  effected.  C^onsultutiOQ  free.  Call  or  ad  ^rees  lor  pam- 
phlet   DRS.  POKTbRFIELD  &  LOSEY,  SS8  Market  Si 


RUPTURE, 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.' 


Golden  ItaU 
Ian  Qurens. 
Teeted  $2  00 

each;  unteeted.  Sl.UO  each.  L  Hires,  tl.90  each.  Root's  Y 
grooTo  sections,  |6.00  per  lUOO.  Dadant's  oomb  fousdatloa, 
680  tni  «6ca  ~^nn'1  Rmnkren.  tl  nn  qa^h.  aioho  Tells.  11.01 
Muh.  lie.    WM.  BTTAH  ft  HON,  Bu  Mateo,  OaL 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

WITH  

ri7-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pumping  Larje  Qaantltlas  of  Water 

Send  tor  Catalogue  and  Prloe  List 


F.  W.  KRQGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  btreet,  S.  F. 


MPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATKS  OHEERFI;lI.T 
FUKNISBED. 

Address  Works,  Fir*t  A  Stevenson  Sta. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 

Send  or  book  showing  cheap  Irrlgatloo,  mailed 
free. 


MANUFACTtRSaa  OF 


f^Oft.  rCOVfi^JSI   -\7V-^TSH.  '\7C7'Ofi.K». 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.    ISO  BBALB  8TKBET,  SAN   FBANOISOO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut.  punched  and  formed,  tor  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  foi 
maklnK  Pipe.     Eetiniatee  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  f  ir  eoatlDg  all 
(lim  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltnm 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 
from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVINa  00. 

HTTECKZ  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coart  Agenti.  819  California  Street,  San  FranciMO.  Cal. 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Chopper 

«-TINNED.-«* 

The  Best  in  the  World, 

For  Sale  by  the 

Hardware  Trade. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Enterprise  IfTg  Co,, 

Third  &  naophin  Sfs., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  *V"No. 


$3.00yTjj^        FOR  CHOPPING 

Sansage  Meat,  Mince 
Meat,  Scrapple,  Suet, 
Hamburg  Steak  for 
Dyspeptics,  Peppers, 
Hog's  -  Bead  Cheese, 
Chicken  Salad,  Hash, 
Chicken  Croquettes, 
Codfish,  Scrap  Meat 
for  Poultry,  lobsters. 
Tripe,  Clams.  Corn  for 
Fritters,  Stale  Bread 
for  Bread  Crumbs, 
Cocoannt,  Cabbage, 
Horse  Radish,  Vanilla 
Beans,  &c.  Also  for 
making:  Beef  Tea  for 
Invalids,  Pulveriiing 
Crackers,  Mashing 
^  _  Potatoes,  &c. 
00^  ^ 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  t>  nywhera  In  tbe 

United  States. 
These  Scales  bare  STEEL  BRAR1N08,  Not  Wood- 

BEAR  IHIS  IN  MIND. 
From  2S  to  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
'       Scales  of  like  quality.    All  alz  •  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Tmman, Hooker  &  Co.,  Saa  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DKK  NAILLKN,  President. 
.  Bullion  and  Chlortnatlon  Assav 

**„l^'°"''''P'  Aesay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  tSO 
ESTABLISHED  186*.  KT  Send  for  circular. 


AND  HOW  TO 

GROW  THEM. 
Prof.  Edward 

Wickson. 


C/ILli'Olilll/l^titllT^f 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehenslTe  book  embodying 
Ihn  experience  and  methoris  of  btindrcds  of  auccesaful 
giowtTB.  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  vhich  the 
ineiperienced  may  succcsfifully  p'oduce  the  fruits  for  which 
California  is  f «aiuiu.  600  lu^'es.  Fully  flluntrated.  Price 
postpaid.  Send  f.jf  circular.  DEWKY  TUBLIflHINa  CO, 
publioben  220  Market  Street,  S»d  Frudaco.  C«L 


Commis^ioji  )<ercliaiit^ 


OALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 A«D  DSALIRT  IR  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Pruita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hidei,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonalgrnmenta. 
808  *  310  Davij  St.,        San  FranelMo. 

[P.  0.  Box  ina.) 

jVOonslgnments  Solldtad. 


ALLIS0N.6RAY&C0. 

601,  BOS,  606.  B07  ft  COS  Front  St., 
And  SOO  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANCISOO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREHN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TBT,BOG8,OAMB,ORAIN,PBODDOB 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS.. 

CommissiOD  Merchapts. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

OONSIONUENTS  SOLICITED.     PROUFT  aETURIia. 
418.  416  4k  417  Washlnffcon  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  F. 
Kembers  o(  the  Son  Francisco  Produce  Ezchanga, 


JVTersonal  attention  given  to  salss  and  liberal  advaasM 
made  on  constgnn^ents  at  low  rates  of  InterasL 


[■STABLISBSI)  1M4.I 

SEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Stre«t« 
Saa  FiANCisoo,  Cab. 
^-SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 


BHAY'S  SONS  &.  CO., 

Successors  to  Brat  Baos  Kxtihliifhed  1865. 

OOMMIteSlON  MERCHANTS. 

Uembers  S.  F  Produce  anil  Hay  bxchanges. 

8PE0IAI.TI  KS:   

Consitcnmenta  Economically  Handled. 
BiKhest  Market  Pricet  and  Prompt  Returns. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
No.  320  CLAY  HT.,  San  Franclsoo,  OaL 


EVELETH  ft  NAiH. 

OOMMISSrON  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Oame,  EgK 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St..  anu  221,  128; 
226  and  237  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
IndlcCBtlon.  Blllou.nc"*,  Ilcn.lBrhe.  Conrtl. 

fallon,  l>]'spc|»iH,  Chronlp  l.lvcr  l  roublea, 
MizlnrKU,  Had  fompl.-ilon.  Kjucntery. 
4>ireni>lve  Rrcatb.  and  all  dlwrdcra  or  the 
gtnmac-h.  l.lver  and  Howcl«.       ...  . 

RipaQS  Tabults  coiitnin  nothlnir  Injurtons  to 
the  most  delicate  const  Itution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druifgistg.  A  trial  bottle  sent  bymail 
on  receipt  of  1&  cents.  Addreee 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.  T 
10  SPRUCE  STKEKT.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 

17  Spear  Street.      -      San  Franciseo. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culverts,  for  reads, 

and  for  draining  lands. 


lAItEB  M.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVKI), 

Notary  Pnblle. 

HAVEN  A  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

Ko.  BSO  OalUornia  Street, 

Tsi^rtioM  ae.  ITM.  lAi  nuicuoo,  oal, 


November  19,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Not.  16. 1892. 
Qeneral  trade  In  farm  products  has  been  light  in 
all  lines  except  those  adapted  to  the  holiday  trade. 
There  Is  a  growing  conviction  that  much  better 
times  are  near  at  hand,  and  that  the  year  1893  will 
witness  general  prosperity  In  all  branches  ol  trade 
which  will  be  favorably  felt  in  all  kinds  of  farm 
produce.  The  money  market  is  essentially  un- 
changed. 

Cereals. 

Wheat  the  past  few  days  has  been  unduly  de- 
pressed at  home  and  abroad.  This  depression,  it  is 
said  by  well-informed  operators,  is  part  of  the  pro- 
gram outlined  by  the  moneyed  syndicate  which  is 
manipulating  the  leading  markets  of  the  world.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  syndicate  is  materially 
assisted  by  the  unusual  movement  of  wheat  in  this 
country  and  also  by  the  large  ly  Increased,  visible 
supply  the  world  over.  The  large  movement  and 
heavy  supplies  have  invited  short  selling,  even  at 
the  phenomenally  low  prices  of  the  past  few  weeks; 
which  has  been  taken  advantage  ol  by  the  syrdicate 
It  is  said  that  the  market^  of  the  world  are  largely 
oversold,  and  that  only  a  favorable  opportunity  is 
wanting  to  advance  prices.  Operators  in  this  coun- 
try have  evidently  forgotten  that  so  far  this  season 
ihe  weather  has  been  exceptionally  favorable  to 
farmers  delivering  and  therefore  the  reserve  in 
the  farmers'  hands  Is  light;  besides,  there  is  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  elevators  and  warehouses 
reporting  stock  of  grain.  The  local  wheat  market 
has  held  firm  throughout  the  week.  Shipoers  and 
millers,  when  forced  into  the  market,  had  to  pay 
full  quotations  with,  at  times,  an  advance;  but  a 
seller,  when  forced  into  the  market,  had  to  make 
concessions  to  induce  bujlng.  The  large  tonnage  in 
port,  and  unfavorable  weather  cause  a  strorg  hold- 
ing by  farmers.  Two  dry  winters  make  a  wet  winter 
a  necessity  to  insure  a  good  yield,  but  at  this  wiiling 
it  looks  very  much  as  if  we  will  have  a  very  similar 
winter  to  the  last  two.  Prom  Oregon  we  learn  that 
the  season  east  of  the  Cascades  has  been  favorable 
to  the  fall-sown,  and  that  the  crop  promises  to  be 
larger  next  year  than  it  was  this  year. 

Australian  advices  report  that  the  outlook  is 
favorable  for  a  la-ge  crop.  European  mail  advices 
report  light  bu>  ing  by  the  continental  count  ries. 

Barley  the  past  week  was  depressed  on  Call  so  as  to 
buy  actual  grain  on  more  favorable  terms.  Cold 
weather  the  past  few  days  has  caused  more  feeding. 
The  strong  market  for  hogs  is  causing  more  liberal 
feeding  in  several  localities  for  pork.  This  feeding 
is  emphasized  by  the  tavorable  statistical  position  of 
hog  product  at  the  Eist  and  a  steadily  advancing 
market  lor  live  hogs.  The  market  to-day  was  fairly 
firm  for  spot,  with  a  fair  inquiry  reported. 

The  receipts  of  oats  the  past  week  were  exception- 
ally large,  yet  the  market  held  fairly  firm.  The 
strength  of  the  market  is  largely  due  to  strong  hold- 
ing and  a  report  current  that  available  supplies  up 
north  are  wellin  hand.  Thelocal  demand  is  reported 
fair  for  the  season  of  the  year.  The  market  for  seed 
oats  is  said  to  be  strong. 

Corn  has  held  to  steady  prices.  A  confirmation  of 
the  crop  in  this  State  being  short  has  created  a  better 
feeling,  as  has  the  knowledge  that  there  has  been  an 
Increased  feeding  to  stock.  Eastern  mail  advices  re- 
port that  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  heavy  feeding 
to  hogs,  owing  to  the  latter  fetching  more  money, 
with  a  strong  possibility  that  still  higher  prices  will 
range  In  the  near  future. 

Rye  and  buckwheat  have  met  with  only  a  tair  de- 
gree of  attention  the  past  week. 

Feedstuff. 

Bran  and  middlings  have  held  to  fairly  steady 
prices,  but  toward  the  close  there  appears  to  be  a 
firmer  feeling,  owing  to  cold  weather  and  a  belief 
that  frosts  have  nipped  the  green  feed.  KoU  barley 
has  been  in  fair  demand  at  steady  prices.  Toward 
the  close,  it  Is  said,  there  is  more  inquiry. 

Hay  has  ruled  weak,  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
buyers  had  to  pay  full  quotatiors  when  forced  into 
the  market;  but  when  not  pressed  by  requirements, 
they  tried  to  get  concessions.  It  is  quite  generally 
believed  that  the  present  cold  weather  will  create  an 
enlarged  demand  for  hay,  which,  if  realized,  ought 
to  cause  better  prices.  The  dry  weather  causes 
stronger  holding. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  butter  market  has  been  in  about  as  unsatisfac 
tory  a  condition  for  the  selling  interest  as  it  gener- 
ally gets.   The  depression  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  trtde  generally  having  an  unusuallj  heavy  sup 
ply  of  pickled  and  solid  and  a  continued  free  re 
ceipt,  for  the  season,  of  fresh  roll.  The  stock  of 
pickled,  in  this  city,  is  fully  75  per  cent  more  thau  at 
the  corresponding  time  last  year:   Keg,  about  80  per 
cent;  California  fresh  roll,  about  65  per  cent;  but  of 
eastern  there  is  all  of  20  per  cent  less.   In  the  hands 
of  the  retail  trade,  it  Is  said,  the  supply  of  pickled  is 
largely  in  excess  of  any  former  season.   The  con- 
tinued cold  weather  may  possibly  soon  steady  the 
market. 

Cheese  has  held  to  steady  prices,  notwithstanding 
the  large  stock  in  hand.  The  visible  stock  in  this 
city  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  at  the  corresponding 
time  in  1891.  The  demand  is  fair  for  the  bettergrades 
of  mild. 

The  receipts  of  eastern  eggs  have  been  quite  free, 
but  as  the  quality  has  been  generally  good,  better 
prices  were  secured.  The  most  of  the  retail  trade 
sell  selected  packs  of  fresh  eastern  for  Californian, 
which  tends  to  weaken  the  latter.  Consumers  are 
also  going  largely  to  eastern,  owing  to  the  difference 
in  prices.  China  and  baker  eggs  are  now  mixed  in 
with  "  as  is." 

Vegetables. 

Cold,  frosty  mornings  the  past  week  nipped  the  few 
straggling  summer  vines,  and  consequently  we  can 
soon  look  for  the  total  absence  of  cucumbers,  etc., 
from  our  market.  The  general  market  has  been  more 
or  less  featureless.  The  absence  of  liberal  supplies 
restricts  the  demand  for  perishable  vegetables 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  roots  and  cabbages. 

Onions  have  made  another  advance  under  lessen 
ing  supplies  and  a  tair  demand.  The  more  choice 
good-keeping  are  meeting  with  a  fair  shipping  de 
mand. 

The  market  for  potatoes  has  had  a  wide  range 
While  choice,  free  from  worms  or  disease,  good 
keepers  have  met  with  a  good  demand,  poor  keepers 
and  otherwise  Inferior  have  crowded  the  market  and 
eold  at  the  best  prices  obtainable.  The  general  feel 
ing  is  that  while  choice,  good  keepers  will  find  ready 
sale,  and  perhaps  advance,  poor  stuff  will  meet  with 
an  ofUsh  demand  at  low  prices. 

Fruit. 

The  market  Is  well  supplied  with  persimmons.  The 
quality  shows  an  improvement.  Table  graoes  have 
been  in  oversupply.  and  as  the  quility  was  poor  to 
fair,  the  market  suflfered,  owing  to  holders  forcing 
sales;  These  forced  sales  make  it  difficult  to  quote 
correctly.  Choice  good- keeping  grapes  meet  with  8 
lair  demand.  Apples  clean  up  fairly  well.  The  tup 
ply  of  sometblna  very  choice  is  still  light,  and,  when 
found,  tell  at  an  advance  on  quotai  ions,  provided 
they  are  full-sized  boxes.  Considerable  quantities  of 
the  more  choice  apples  have  come  in  undersized 
boxes,  and  ol  course  they  are  sold  Just  so  much  less 
than  if  they  were  full-sized. 


Nuts  are  meeting  with  a  good  holiday  call,  both 
from  this  coast  and  at  the  East. 

Mexican  oranges  are  in  lair  supply.  They  do  not 
meet  with  general  favor.  Contracts  are  beirg  made 
for  (.'aliforuia  oranges,  but  the  contract  prices  we  aie 
not  able  to  get. 

Raisins  are  moving  quite  freely  to  distributive 
points.  Choice  to  fancy  meet  with  quick  sales,  but 
poor  are  slow. 

The  market  continues  to  clean  up,  with  odds  and 
ends  taken  at  less  than  quoted,  but  full  lines  of 
choice  to  fancy  are  in  request  at  full  quotations 
Choice  peaches,  prunes,  apricots  and  apples  are  mov- 
ing off  quickly. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  for  bullocks  has  held  fairly  firm,  with 
an  advance  paid  for  those  that  cut  up  with  small 
wastage.  Mutton  sheep  are  steady,  with  a  slightly 
firmer  tone  reported.  Hogs  are  in  better  demand, 
with  a  slight  advance  paid  for  desirable  sizes  for 
packing. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  poultry  market  was  beginning  to  work  into 
bett<  r  fchape  when  in  come  another  car  of  eastern. 
The  bulk  of  Californian  is  poor  aud  scrubby,  which 
causes  "  rejects  "  and  makes  it  anything  but  pleasant 
for  the  selling  interest.  Dealers  are  expecticg  a  let- 
up to  the  strong  flow  of  fowls  to  this  market.  Tur- 
keys have  fluctuated.  Poor  to  fair  fowls  are  hard  to 
sell,  but  choice  to  something  gilt-edged  sell  readily. 

Hops  are  quiet,  but  fairly  steady.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  crop  of  this  coast  has  been  placed.  En- 
glish mail  advices  report  a  strong  market  in  England, 
but  depressed  markets  on  the  continent. 

Wool  has  met  with  an  indiSerent  demand.  Eastern 
mail  advices  report  an  active  market  at  gradually 
strengthening  prices. 

The  receipts  of  beans  have  been  free.  The  large 
bulk  coming  to  hand  is  under  contract,  and  goes 
forward  to  the  East.  The  market  is  barely  steady  at 
quotations. 

Honey  is  in  moderate  supply.  The  market  is  firm. 
Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  fiom  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Nov.  15.  '92,  were  as  follows  : 


Flour,  qr.  sks  92,669 

Wheat,  Otis  407,281 

Barley,    "    71,489 

Eye,       "    1.244 

Oats,      "    33,257 

Corn,      "    5,934 

Butter,  "    778 

do  bxs    252 

do  hbls    33 

do  kegs    176 

do  tubs    21 

do  i  bis   

tCheese,  ctis   588 

do    bxB   54 

Eggs,   doz   15,12 

do      "  Eastern  83,9)0 

Beans,  sks  2", (£6 

Potatoes,  sks   35,700 

Onions,      "  2,470 


Bran,       sks    4,582 

Buckwheat  "   470 

MiddUngs   "   1,231 

Chicory,  bbls    45 

Hop>,       "    336 

Wool,      "    756 

Hay,      ton    1,894 

Straw,     "    216 

Wine,  gals   232,351 

Brandy,  "    13,21 1 

Raisins,  bzs    14,592 


Honey, 

Peanuts, sks   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds "   

Mustaid  '*   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  com,  bbla. 


•Overl'd.  . . .  ctls.   t  Overland,  242  ctls. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Nov.  8 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  4,263,316  6,011,368 

Flour,  bbls                                           473,573  428,624 

Barley,  ctls  ■. .    73S682  668.814 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Nov.  15,  the  following  sum 
mary  tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 
,— On  the  way 


1892. 

San  Francisco  244,457 

San  Diego   11,784 

San  Pedro   9,674 

Oregon   40,768 

Puget  Sound   25,638 

TotaU  331,611  624,754 


,— In  port—, 


1892. 
•162,555 
1,465 


1891 
123,311 


1 32,791 


187,602  166,102 


•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  4,589;  1891,  111.469. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 


visible  Supply  of  Wheat. 

New  York,  Nov.  12.-Special  cable  advices  show 
that  available  supplies  of  wheat  afloat  for  Europe, 
and  those  in  Europe,  the  Uniied  States  and  Canada 
on  November  1st,  aggregate  154,^72,000  bushels— the 
heaviest  ever  held  at  a  like  date.  This  exceeds  the 
supply  one  year  ago  by  20,6'il,000  bushels;  two  years 
ago  by  63,112,000  bushels;  and  three  years  ago  by 
45,000,000. 

California  Figs,   Raisins  and  Prunes 

New  Yobk,  Nov.  13.— A  feature  of  the  week  has 
been  the  exhibit  of  dried  figs.  They  are  bright 
clean,  of  good  size  and  uncommonly  free  from  sweat 
and  are  selling  at  S}4  cents  a  pound.  This  new  ven 
ture  was  a  complete  surprise  to  dealers  in  foreign 
fruit,  and  none  of  them  were  delighted  at  the  innova 
tion,  which  is  reasonable  when  events  are  considered 
It  is  little  more  than  twenty  years  since  your  corre 
spend  en  t  saw  the  first  few  boxes  of  raisins  sent  here 
from  the  coast.  They  were  small,  dry,  sugarly,  un 
merchantable-looking  little  things,  and  no  one 
thought  they  could  be  made  to  compete  with  Valencia 
in  quantity  or  grade,  yet  their  prime  quality  has  be- 
come commercially  recognized,  and  the  last  five 
years  has  showu  a  product  in  pounds  almost  equal  to 
all  foreign  imports.  Then  came  prunes.  The  first 
Imperfect  samples  were  sneered  at  with  the  remark 
"  Well,  there  are  prunes  and  there  are  prunes."  To- 
day full  lines  and  brands  of  Fresno  can  be  found 
which  maintain  a  precedence  over  the  famous  prod 
net  of  Bordeaux.  So  it  is  within  the  scope  ol  possi 
bllity  that  the  specialty  of  Smyrna  may  also  be  in 
vaded  by  Pacific  enterprise. 

Market  for  Dried  Fruit  Is  Improving. 

Nkw  Yobk,  Nov.  13.— With  decided  accounts  of 
shortened  supplies  of  prunes,  peaches  and  apilcots, 
buyers  are  paying  full  late  rates  for  all  these  dried 
goods  without  hesitation,  and  selections  may  soon  be 
held  for  moie  money. 

The  Raisin  Market. 

Nkw  Yobk,  Nov.  13  — Raisins  obtain  a  fair  share  of 
local  trade.  Bags  turn  out  more  or  less  damp,  but 
the  weather  is  cool  and  their  condition  is  not  hurt 
for  prompt  use,  especially  when  prices  are  attractive. 
Three  Crowns  sold  at  b%@6:y,  Two  Crowns,  4J^c; 
Three  Crown  boxes  loose,  S1.60@l  75;  Layers,  $1.70@2. 
Reports  reach  New  York  of  Three  Crowns  selling  at 
$1.20  free  on  board  on  the  coast.  This,  if  so,  is  re- 
garded here  as  a  mistake.  Our  market  is  not  yet  bad 
enough  to  warrant  the  sacrifice  of  good  goods.  Re- 
ceipts by  the  Sunset  route  for  the  seasoa  to  date  are 
29.293  boxes  and  20.666  bags  for  New  York,  and  84,- 
707  boxes  and  13,292  bags  for  New  England. 

Miscellaneous  Produce. 

New  York,  Nov.  13  —Honey— California  sells  readi- 
ly at  «X@9  for  light  amber. 

Lima  beans  are  quiet  at  S2  per  bushel.  Spot,  in  a 
small  way  $2  05. 

Mustard  Seed— Yellow  California  is  firm  at  7  cents 
and  tending  higher.  The  recent  large  arrival  by  Pa- 
cific Mail  was  absorbed  in  previous  sales. 

Hops- A  pause  in  the  export  movement  has  caused 
a  larger  releas"  ol  interior  prime  State  and  the  mar- 
ket closes  weaker  and  unsettled;  '24  cents  for  any 
choice.  Including  Pacific,  is  rare  and  outside. 


O.  0. 
Thursday...  338 

Friday  3)s 

Saturday..  338 

Monday  3289d 

Tuesday. 


for  P  8 
Steariily  held. 
Higher  prices  afked. 
Quiet  but  bteadj. 
Quiet  but  steady 
Quiet  but  steady. 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Nov.      Deo.     Jan.      Feb.     Mar  April 
Thursday....  SslOJd   FslOJd   6  GOid  esOlid   Osiajd  6802id 

Friday   fslO  d   Sail  d  5BllJd  6s00}d  6902  d  6802jrt 

Saturday..  ..  6bKJ<1  5slUd  fsixid  6s014d  6802}d  esOSjd 

Monday  SslOJd  6sllH   660fid   esUlid  6802id  68025^1 

Tuesday  6s09Jd  68l0Jd  5slljd   6s00Jd  6801Jd  6s02}d 

The  following  are  the  prices  tor  California  careoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week: 
Market 

P.  S.     N.  D. 

33s3d  33s 
33s3d  33a 
33s  33s 
33s  32s9d 
3ist'd 

To-day  s  cablegram  Is  as  follows: 
Liverpool,  Nov.  16.  -Wheat— Mom  demand  at  the  de- 
cline. California  spot  lots,  6-*  8d;  off  coa8t,  328  9d;  ju  t 
shipped,  32s  id;  nearly  due,  32s  9d;  cargoes  off  coast,  nothing 
offering;  on  passage,  rather  easier;  Mark  Lane  wheat, 
weaker;  French  country  markets,  inactive. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Heller  Buyer 
'92.      Dec      Jan.  Miy 

Thursday,  high  st   13IS      ....  1373 

lowest   1341      ....  1375 

Friday,  highest   135       ....  138* 

lowest   135    138J 

Saturday,  highest   134       ....  1373 

lowest   1333    1364 

Monday,  highest   134       ....  13;| 

lowest   13Ji  13^1 

Tuesday,  highest   131       133i      132i  136i 

lowest   131       132|      132  136 

The  following  are  to-day'a  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Wheat  —  Morning  -  Informal:  May  -  ICOO  tons,  $1  35J; 
300,  $1,368;  6  0.  *1  36'3;  50D,  SI.36J.  Buyer  DeLember-7lO 
tons,  $\.3ii;  20C,  §1.3.;  13UD,  $1,325.  Seller  1892  100  tons, 
$1.31S;  100,  $1.31};  100,  $1.31  per  ctl.  Afternoon.  May- 
100  tons,  4:1.36*;  700,  $1.36i  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Seller 

"92.    Dec.     Jan.  May 

Thursday,  highest   *92 

lowest   91 1 

Friday,  highest   9li 

lowest   891 

Saturday,  highest   '9  2 

lowest   9(  ^ 

Monday,  highest   '9ri 

"      lowest   9^  1 

Tuesday,  highest   *89i 

lowest   89}  89S 

Buyer  option. 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley— Rftular  seseion:  January— 100  tons,  89Sc;  400, 
9Sc;  300.  8,^3c  May— 200  tons.  933c  December— lOU  tons, 
tslc  per  ctl.  Afternoon:  December-  100  tons,  83io;  ICO, 
88|c;  200,  883c;  200.  89c;  100.  89Sc.  Buyer  December— 2ro 
tons,  30ic;  200,  90}c,   May— 500  tons,  935c;  3C0,  93Jc  per  ctl 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  cental  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York 

Day. 
Thursday  


9(| 
90* 
90} 


Monday. . 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

March. 

May. 

1?8 

130 

1395 

i27§ 

1294 

132 

m 

141 

127 

128? 

131 

136A 

140i 

128^ 

131 

116 

140 

i26' 

125 

i2n 

134S 

1385 

General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotation?,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 


The  following  Is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel 
New  York,  Nov.  16.— Whfat-7P}c  for  December,  775o 
for  January,  8lc  for  March,  and  83gc  for  May. 

Chicago. 

Day.  Nov.        Deo.  May 

Thursday   121  131 

Friday   121§  123i  13'JI 

Saturday   121  12:^  ,132 

Monday   liO'j  122  131 

Tuesday   118i  120  I30i 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram -per  bushel: 
Chicago,  Nov.  16.— Wheat  -723c  for  December,  and  785C 
for  May. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected,  In  good  packages,  tetoh  an  advanoe  on  the 
q  lotatlons,  while  very  poor  giadei  sell  leu  than  the  lower 
November  16,  1892. 
Huckleberries  lb      4  @  6 
Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 


3  00  @  3  50 


quotatlona. 
Limes,  Mex  . 

Do  Cal   —  IS  — 

Lemons,  box....  6  00  @  8  00 
Do  Sicily  choice  7  00  @  8  50 
Strawberries,  pr 

chest   6  00  @  8  00 

Apples   30  @  60 

Do  Choice   75  @  1  00 

Do  Extra  choice  —  @  1  25 
Grapes,  pr  bi  - 

Do  White   25  @  40 

Do  Black   2)®  40 

Do  Muscats....     25  @  60 

Do  Tokays   35  ®  60 

Do  Royal  Isabel  1  00  @  1  25 
Do  Cornichon . .     60  @  75 
Wine  Grapes, 
Zinf  nd'l,  pr  tn.      —  (817  00 

Mission  12  00  @15  00 

White   9  00  C<«12  CO 

Pears   25  @  75 

do  Winter  Nelia  75  @  1  25 
Quinces  pr  bi..     75  @  1  00 

PersimmO  'S        1  00  @  1  50 

Pomegranates.lb     2  @  4 


purposes  sells  at  an  advanoe 
on  outside  quotations 


Beets,  sk  

Carrots,  sk  

Okra,  dry,  &>..., 
Parsnips,  ctl. . . .  1  00 
Peppers,  dry.  lb  7 
Do  grn  Chili,  bx 
Do  do  Bells.... 

Turnips,  ctl  

Cabbage,  100  Iba 

Garlic,  lb  

Tomatoes,   25 

String  BeanB,lb.  3 

Lima  Beans  

Cucumbers,  box 

Mushrooms  

Egg  Plant,  bx.. 
Mar'fat  Squash, 

*  ton   8  00  @10  00 

Oa-  liflower   50  @  65 

CJelery   60    @  75 


Dried  Fruits. 


quotations. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2  30  (a  3  35 

Butter   2  75  @  3  CO 

Pea   2  60  @  2  60 

Red   2  40  @  2  60 

Pluk   2  CO  (a  2  10 

Small  White...  2  45  @  2  66 
Large  White...  2  25  @  2  35 

Lima   2  75  @  3  00 

Fid  Feas,blk  eye  1  60  w  — 

Do  green   2  20  @  — 

Do  Niles  1  40  (9  — 

Split   4  60  @  5  60 

BUTTER. 
Cal.,    poor  to 

fair,  lb   125®  — 

Do  g'd  to  choice  20  @  — 
Do  Giltedged...  —  @  30 
Do  Creamery ...  26  O  — 
Do  do  Giltedge.  —  (g  325 
Eastt  rn.  lad  e. .  125@  — 
Cal.  Pickled  ...     20  («  - 

Cal.  Keg   20  @  24 

East'ru  Or.  am'y    35  la  — 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice 

cream   95@  — 

Do  fair  to  good.  8  @  — 
Do  Giltedged..     -  @  12 

Di  Skim   SO  6i 

Young  America    —  ®  12 
EGGS. 

Ca'.  "as is,"  doz    27i@  — 

Do  shaky   20  (a  — 

1)0  candled....     37J@  — 

Do  choi:e   <5  @  — 

Do  fresh  laid...     —®  il{ 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte    —  @  60 
Kasteru  cold- 
storage   21  — 

Do  fresh   26  — 

Deselected   —  @  35 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
large  eggs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  sizes— small  eggs 
are  hard  to  sell. 

FEUD. 

Bran,  ton  14  00@  15  CO 

FeedmeaL  26  0;@  27  CO 

Grd  Barley....  19  60(tf  20  60 

Middlings  21  00@  23  OC 

oil  Cake  Meal. .  @  35  00 

ManbatanHorse 

Focd  (Red  Ball 

Branu)  In  100- 

Ib.  Cabinets...  -  (g  8  00 
HAY. 

Compressed  ...  @10  50 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  50(?»  — 

Do  choice      ..  @  14  00 

Wheat  and  oats  8  CO;^  12  50 

Wild  Oats   7  00@  10  00 

Cultivated  do  .  6  COra   9  00 

Barley   6  5C@   9  00 

Alfalfa.  ,   8  OOCg   9  50 

Clover   8  OOW  10  00 

Straw,  bale   30@  40 

GRAIN,  ETC. 

Barley,  feed,  ctl   80  O  

Do  good    85  ®  

Do  choice   875(*  

Do  Irewing  ,  92i@  

Do  do  choice...  96}®  

Do  do  Giltedge  1  00  @  

Do  Chevalier...!  00  @  

DodoGi  tedge.l  15  @  

Buckwheat  2  25  @  

Corn,  white....!  15  @  1  20 
YeUow,  large. . .!  05  @   1  C7i 

Do  small  1  }25@   1  15 

Oats,  milling...!  375®  

Feed,  choice  1  35  ®  

Do  good  1  30  <a  

Do  fair  1  26  @  

Do  common....!  17J®  

Surprise  1  45  (g  

Black  Oal  1  10  @   1  25 

Do  Oregon   —  @  

Gray  1  30  @  

Rye  1  125@   1  175 

*Wheat,  milling 

Gi  ttdged  1  35  (3  

Do  choice  1  33f(cC  

Do  fair  to  good.!  325@  

Shippiog.choice  I  33}@  

Do  good  1  31}@  

Do  fair  1  283@  

Common  !  26}@  

nora  I  25  <a   1  30 

HOPS. 

189?,  fair   18  @  — 

Good  20W  — 

Choice  2!  @  — 

FLOOR. 
Kxtra,citymUls  3  90  O  — 


November  16.  1892. 
Do  country  m'ls. 3  9D  @  — 
Superfine   2  50  ®  3  00 

NUTS-JOBBINO. 

Walnuts.Cal.  tb.      8  O  - 

Do  choice   10  @  — 

Do  paper-shell..  II  @  — 
Almonds,  Fftshl    12  @  — 

Paper  shell   135@  — 

Hardshell   6@  — 

Brazil   8®  — 

Pecans,  small..      8  ® 

Do  large   14  ® 

Peanuts   35® 

Filberts   10  ® 

Hickory   7  @ 

Chestnuta .     . .     18  ® 
ONIONS. 

SUverskin   60  @ 

POTATOES. 

River  Reds   30  @ 

Early  Rose,  ctl.     40  ® 

Peerlefs   

Garnet  Chiliea. . 
Burbank  Seed's 
Do  do  Salinas. . 

Sweet   60  @  1  00 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  £0  @  — 

Roosters,  old...  6  50  ®  6  EO 

Do  young  5  1 0  ®  6  00 

Broilers,  small.  3  00  ®  3  50 

Do  large   3  60  ®  4  £0 

Fryers   4  00  ®  5  00 

Ducks   4  00  ®450 

Do  Urge   4  50  @  5  50 

Do  extra  large. .     —  ®  7  00 

Geese,  lair         1  50  @  1  75 

Turkeys,  gobl'r.  15  @  18 
Turkeys,  hens..  15®  17 
Do  dressed  .  16  ®  19 
All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  than 
quoted;  if  large  and  in  gcod 
condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 
than  quoted. 


10 
16 
_4i 

8 
20 

75 

40 

60 

60  ®  70 
60  ®  70 
40  ®  60 
90  ®  1  25 


®1I  EO 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  consignments  by 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  low- 
est quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  epeciflt^d  are  for 
f luio  in  sacks;  add  for  60-tb.  boxes  5c  per  tt).  and  for  25-tb. 
boxes  3  to  Ic  per  tb. 


APPLBS-  1892. 
Sun-dried,  }'8,  prime.   3}@  4 

Do  do  choice   4  (*  45 

Do  sliced,  prime  4  @  45 

Do  do  choice   45®  5 

Evap.  bl.,ri  g.5C-tb.bx  8  ®  9 
Fancy,  higher. 

APRICOTS— 1892. 

Do  bleached  134@- 

Do  do  fancy  15  @16 

Evap.  choice,  in  boxea.15  @16 

Do  fancy,  do  155®  17 

FIGS -1892. 

Sun-dried,  black         4  @— 

Do  white   35®— 

GRAPES- 1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemless..  3  0- 

Do  unstemmed   li@  3 

NECTARINE3-1892. 

Red.  sun-dried  7  ®  8 

Do  Evap.,  i  ■  boxes. . .—  O— 

White,  sun-driel  9i@ll 

Do  evaporated  —  ®  — 

PEACHKS-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unreeled..  7  @  75 
Do  do  pilioe,  bl  ched.lO  ®— 

Do  do  choice,  do  11  (*?  — 

Do  do  fancy  116®  - 

Sun-dr  ,  Di  d,  bl'ched..  @— 

Do  <io  prime  14  ®— 

Do  do  choice  —  @!5 

Do  do  fancy  —  ®16 

Kvap.,  pee'ed.  In  box- 
es choice  17J@— 

Do  do  fancy  20  *i— 


PEARS-1892. 
Sun-drfed,  quarters..-  @  3 

Do  sliced  4  &  5 

Evap  ,  slic'd.  In  b'xes.  7  ®  8 

Do  ring  do  9  (alO 

Unp'led.q'rt'd.bl'ch'd.  6  @  7 
PLUM8-1&92. 

Pitted,  sun-dr  ed  10  ®I05 

Do  evap.  boxes, choice  —  — 

Do  do  do  fancy  —  @  - 

Unpitted    4®  6 

PRUNES-1892. 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  75@  8 
Do  graded,  60  to  lOO. .  85®  9 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  @i2 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS -1892. 
London  Layerp, 

cluster  per  box.!  90  ®2  00 
Do  choicest  do...!  60  ®!  70 
Do  prime  pr  bx. .  1  40  @1  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  pr  bx. .    — (9100 

Do  choice  do  I  25  @I  30 

Do  fancy  do  1  40  (a  — 

Unstem'ed  Musca- 
tels in  ska  pr  lb.     4  @  65 
Stemmed  do  do..    —  ®  — 
SePatess  do  do  ...   — @  ■- 
odopr  20-tb.  bx.   —  («  — 
Sultanas, unbl.  bxa  —  @  — 
Do  bl'ched  in  bis.    -   ®  — 
Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
25,  60  and  75  cents  higher  re 
spectlvely  than  whole  boxes. 


Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  100- 
tb.  Cabinet^... 

GAME 
Quail,  Per  doz..  1  00  ®  1  25 

Ducks    —  ®  — 

Do  MaI'd  $  doz  4  00  ®  6  50 

Do  Sprig   3  25  @  3  00 

Do  Teal   1  50  @  — 

Do  Widgeon....  1  50  @  2  CO 

Do  small   1  00  ®  1  50 

Geeee   —  ®  — 

Do  gray    doz. .  2  00  ®  2  60 

Do  White   1  00  @  1  60 

Do  Brant   1  00  ®  1  £0 

Snipe   -   ®  — 

Do  Kngllsh,  doz  1  50  ®  2  OO 
Do  Jack,  per  doz  75  @  1(0 
Hare,  |,er  doz..  1  00  ($  I  25 
Rabbits,  large..  1  25  ®  1  6« 
Do  small  .         1  00  ®  1  25 

PROVISIONS. 
Oal.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  lb. 

Medium  

Light  

Lard  

Cal  am'k'd  beef. 
Hams,  Calsalt'd 

Do  Eastern  

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   10  ( 

Clover,  Red....     14  _ 

White   28  (a) 

Flaxseed   2  25  ®  — 

Hemp   45®  — 

Mustard,  yellow     55®  6i 

Do  brown   4  ®  — 

WOOL. 
Fall,  1892. 
S  Joaquin,  plain  65(( 
Do  mountain. ..     10  i 
Do  lamb  .... 
Northern  Choice 
Do  Defective... 

Oo  Lamb   10  ® 

HONEY-I892  Crop. 
White  cf.mb, 

2-lb  frame  

Do  do  1-tt  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb.... 


13 


Hi® 
75® 
6l® 

2^1 


134 
144 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Utall  ted  6  ( 

Grass  ted,  extra  ti' 

First  quality   6{( 

Second  quality  4} 

Third  quality  3  ( 

Bulla  and  thin  OOW8...3  < 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  5  i 

Do  light  6  I 

Dairy  7  i 


MUTTON. 

Wethera   64«— 

Ewea   6  ®— 

Do  Spring   74®— 

HOGS. 

Light,  $  lb,  cents  5  @— 

Medium  4Ja — 

Heavy   5  w— 

Soft  

Feedera  32,4— 

Stock  Hoga.  4  @— 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Sisal,  3  yarns   9 

Do,  2  yarns,  light  95 

Duplex,  3  yarus   9 

Manilla,  3  yarns,  heavy... 105 
Pure  Manilla,  3  &  4  yarns.  12 
Do,  3  yarns,  light  125 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manilla  Hop,  in  balls. 

tarred  114 

Do,  Grapevine,  in  balls  or 

coils  12 

Do,  Spring  16 

Duplex  Hon  in  balla,  tar'd.  94 
Do,  Grapevine,  in  balls  or 

colls  101 


Wine. 

Red  and  White  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vintage  of 

1891,  per  gal.,  in  cellar  lots  12  ^20 

1892  vintage  in  cellar  lots  10  ®15 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 

At  New  York. 

Nov.  9.— Two  carloadF:  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  83.20@i  65;  Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates,  $1  60® 
2.35;  cornichon  Grapes,  single  crates,  $!.80(g2  30; 
Cornichon  Grapes,  double  crates,  $3  76(^3  90;  Moroc- 
co Grapes,  single  crates,  $!.90@2.25;  Muscat  Grapes, 
single  crates,  tl.26:  Black  Prince  Grapes,  single 
crates,  Jl.36;  Easter  Beurre  Pears,  83@3.85. 

Twocarloadi:  Tokay  and  assorted  Grapes,  $190® 
2.10  for  single  crates,  and  Winter  Nells  Pears  at  $3.40. 

Nov.  10.— Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  »3.4C@4  80;  do,  single  crates.  $1  40@2.46;  C!orni- 
chon  Grapes,  single  crates,  81.60@2  75:  do,  double 
crales,  $3  90(^3.95;  Emperor  drapes,  single  orates, 
$1.3'';  Black  Prince  Grapes,  single  crates,  86c;  Muscat 
Grapes,  single  crates,  81.30;  Winter  Nells  Pears,  83.70. 

Nov.  10.— One  carload;  Tokay  Grapes,  (iouble 
crates.  83.26@4  65;  single  crates,  $1.20@2.60;  Cornichon 
Grapes,  double  craies,  $3  90;  8i"gle  crates,  $1  S5@2; 
Emperor  Grapes,  single  crates,  $1.35;  Black  Ferrara 
Grapes,  single  crates,  il.05. 

Nov.  11.— Two  carloads;  Ferrara,  Muscat,  Emperor, 
and  Cornichon  Grapes  in  tingle  crates  bronght  SOc& 
$1.70;  and  Winter  Nells,  Glout  Morceau  and  fancy  P. 
Barry  Pears.  83.50@4.50. 

Nov.  12.— One  carload:    Tokay  Grapes,  double 
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crates,  »!t.0O@5  10;  do,  single  cr«te8,  »1.R0@2  85- Cornl- 
chon  Gra  es.  single  crates,  $2?5@.'.4">;  do  double 
crates,  $4.50;  Easter  Beurre  I'ears,  «3  85.  The  demand 
for  grapes  and  pears  is  good  and  prices  Brm. 

Nov.  12— One  carload:  Tokay  (irapes,  double 
crates.  $3  86@6  10;  single  cra  e«,  S'70@2  8d;  fprnl- 
cbonG-apes  double  crates  $1  50;  single  crates,  $i  to; 
Black  Ferrara  Grapes,  single  crates,  81 

Nov.  14  — Threp  carloads;  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crstis,  $3  06@6  60;  do,  ^i^gle  crates.  *l.85@3.10;  <,'or- 
niehon  Granes.  doub'e  crates,  «3  8C@6  -26;  do.  single 
crates,  $l.60@3  45;  Morocco  Granes,  siugle  crates, 
$1  60(a2.2  i-  Emoeror,  d  ),  $!.20®1.76;  Black  Prinze,  do, 
ma-  Veidell  do,  65cCS80r;  Muscat,  do,  65c;  Quinces, 
per  box,  $155;  VVii.ter  Nells  Pears,  $2.20@2.95; 
Kaster  Beurre  I'ears.  $2  655*2.9 1. 

Nov.  1'2.— Three  carload  :  Black  Ferrara,  Tokay 
and  Cornichon  Grapes  at  75c®«l.25  tor  single  cratts 
and  $2.60@3.60  for  double  crates. 

At  Chicago. 

Nov.  9.— Two  carload-s:  Emperor  Grapes,  double 
crates,  $1  10;  single  crates.  $1.50;  Black  Ferrara  Grapes, 
single  crates,  *1  15;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates  90c 
@*1.06;  Malaga  (irar>e8,  single  crates.  95c;  Winter 
Nelis  Pears,  $2  50@2  SO.  Some  Grapes  which  arrived 
in  bad  order  sold  for  less. 

Nov.  10.— ane  carl  >ad:  Mus  at  Grapes  in  single 
crates  at  prices  ranging  from  65  ■  to  $1  10. 

Nov,  12.— One  c  rload:  Muscat  Grapes  in  single 
crates  at  prices  rouging  Irom  SOc  to  $1.10. 

Nov.  14.— Two  car.oads.:  Tokav  Grapes,  single 
orates.  $1  45;  do  ble  crates,  81  80@2  75;  Cornichon 
Grapes  double  crates.  $2  85;  Mu  cat  Grapes,  single 
etatee,  95c@8i);  double  crates.  $1.35(ai.40. 

At  Boston. 

Nov.  H.-Two  carloads:  Cornichon  Grapes,  double 
crates  $5  9 >  Tokay  Grapes,  double  cratcB,  *2@5.20; 
single  crates,  $1.85@2. 

A  Great  Auction  Sale  of  flolstein 
Cattle  and  Standard- 
bred  Horses. 


The  noted  herd  of  Holstein-Friesian cattle  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  J.  H.  White  of  Likeville,  Sonoma  Co., 
will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  yards  of  KiUip 
&  Co.,  corner  of  Market  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave. ,  San 
Francisco,  on  Wednesday,  November  30th.  This 
herd  of  cattle  was  picked  Irom  the  most  noted  fam- 
ilies in  North  Holland,  and  was  selected  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Koch  Irom  such  noted  sources  as  Jacobus, 
Leegwaier,  Pieier  and  Simon  herds. 

There  are  62  head  of  cattle,  that  will  be  sold  at 
auction,  bred  on  the  best  blood  lines  and  registered 
in  the  Holstein-Friesian  Herd-book.  At  the  head 
of  the  herd  is  the  six  year-old  bull  Huachuca  (90); 
weight,  20OO  lbs;  sire,  Prince  of  Haarlem;  d:im, 
H(  ffnung. 

Prince  of  Haarlem  by  Jacobson  (251);  dam, 
Krouwer;  milk  record,  70  2-5  lbs.;  grandam,  Krou- 
wer;  mi  k  record,  74  4-5  lbs. 

HofTiung  by  District  Bull  of  B;eraster;  dam, 
Treyn  I;  milk  record,  79  1-5  lbs.;  grandam,  Saar; 
milk  record,  74  4-5  lbs. 

The  following  are  his  associates  among  the  bulls: 

Loris,  six  years  old;  dam,  Loowarda;  sire.  Ja- 
cobus. 

Oakland,  three  years  old;  sire,  Williard  W.;  dam, 
Annollye. 

Ontongs  Ourang,  two  years  old;  sire,  Halbert; 
dam,  Ontong, 

Olinkas  O.ick,  two  years  old;  sire,  Huichuca; 
dam,  Olinka. 

Oleander  Jouquel,  one  yeir  old. 

Among  the  cows  are  Muttertrue,  Brinhilda  and 
Annemie;  also  Digodine,  which  Utter  has  been  il- 
lustrated in  the  Rural  Press. 

Annemie,  whoie  photo-engraving  was  pub'ished 
in  the  Holslein  l'riesian  Journal,  was  bred  by  P. 
Koppes,  Haarlemmermeer,  North  Holland;  sire, 
Bismarck;  dam,  Wietske;  milk  record,  70  2-5  lbs 

Wietske  by  Graaf;  dam,  Anna;  milk  record, 
74  4  S  lbs. 

Mr,  White's  herd  as  it  now  stands  has  been  sired 
by  24  dififiient  bulls.  The  dam  of  one  of  these 
bulls  has  a  record  of  82  lbs.  of  milk  in  24  hours;  of 
another.  70  lbs.;  of  another,  71  lbs. ;  of  four,  68  lbs. ; 
of  one,  66  lbs. ;  and  of  two,  61  lbs.  The  dams  of 
the  herd  have,  on  grass  alone,  given  as  much  as  80 
lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  There  are  lour  with  records  of 
79  lbs.;  ten  with  daily  records  of  over  75  lbs.;  twelve 
with  70  lbs.  and  over;  twelve  with  65  lbs.  and  over; 
ten  with  60  lbs.  and  over;  and  three  with  55  lbs. 
and  over, 

Educ.ted  jadges  of  Holstein  cattle  pronounce 
this  herd,  in  pamt  of  excellence,  the  best  in  the 
Stale. 

Mr.  White's  catile  have  won  wide  fame  by  their 
presence  at  the  District  and  State  Fairs,  and  are 
often  described  by  expert  beholders,  taking  into  ac- 
count both  the  qaal  ty  ol  the  anima'sand  theevideni 
intelligent  care  which  they  have  enjoyed,  as  the 
cleanest,  neatest  lot  of  Holstelns  to  be  seen  any- 
where. 

Our  reporter  made  a  flying  trip  to  this  greai 
breeding  establishment,  and  reports  the  c  ittlein  fine 
condition.  There  is  much  regret  expressed  thitihi 
herd,  which  has  been  selected  with  so  much  ctre 
from  represpniatives  of  famous  deep-mi.king  herds, 
should  be  disbanded, 

Mr.  H  Mccha  u,  the  well-known  stock-bresder, 
informed  our  r-  porter  ihat  there  was  but  one  herd 
of  Holsie  ns  in  the  United  .States  that  were  the 
equal  of  Mr.  White's  herd. 

Parties  wishing  10  nuke  an  examination  of  this 
herd  can  do  so  from  S iturday,  26th  inst..  until  the 
day  of  sale  at  the  stockyards  of  Killip&  Co.,  corner 
of  Market  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

STANDARD-BRED  HORSES. 

At  the  same  date  40  head  of  standard  bred  horses 
will  be  sold  at  auction.  This  stud  represents  the 
most  fashionable  b'ood  lines  and  producers  in  the 
United  States,  among  which  are  the  get  of  D. rector, 
Electioneer  and  Stamboul.  from  mares  with  ped- 
igrees running  back  to  McClellan,  Bsllfounder  and 
Membrino. 

A  full  description  of  this  stud  will  be  found  in  the 
Breeder  and  Sportsman  of  even  date  with  this  issu 
Cat  ilogues  ol  cattle  and  hnrses  are  now  ready  and 
can  be  had  by  add'essing  Killip  &  Co.,  26  Mont 
gomery  street,  or  r  ffi  ;e  of  Rural  Press. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Mr.  While  to  make  this  a 
closing  out  Sile,  as  he  has  changed  his  tesidenc 
from  Lakeville  to  Alameda.  We  can  but  emfhi- 
size  the  importance  of  this  sale  to  bu>ers,  as,  in  con 
neciion  with  the  cattle,  it  will  be  the  most  noted 
sale  ever  held  in  this  State. 


A  Notable  Wedding. 

On  Saturday  last,  November  12th,  at  Val- 
lejo,  SciPio  Craig,  the  well-known  news- 
paper man  and  editorial  prophet  of  southern 
California,  was  joined  in  the  bands  of  wed- 
lock to  Mrs.  Mary  Lynde  Hoffman,  one  of 
the  literary  lights  of  San  Francisco.  The 
interestine  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
oretty  little  Church  of  the  Ascension,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Ballard,  rector  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Craig  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Ciiroe^raph  of  Redlands,  San  Bernardino 
couniy;  president  of  the  Editorial  Asso-ia- 
tion  of  sou  hern  California;  vice-president  of 
ihe  Press  Association  of  northern  California, 
and  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee. 

Mrs.  Hoffman,  now  Mrs.  Craig,  is  a  lady 
well-known  in  the  literary  and  social  circles 
of  this  city.  She  is  historian  of  the  Law 
Club  and  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revoluiii  n.  She  is  also  alternate  dele- 
gate of  the  Pacific  Coast  Woman's  Press 
Association  to  the  Woman's  World's  Con- 
gress, which  meets  at  Chicago  in  June  next. 
Mrs.  Craig,  for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  has 
kept  pace  with  the  graduates  of  Harvard  as 
a  member  of  the  Law  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  in  which  institution  she 
proposes  to  complete  the  full  course,  leading 
up  to  the  degree  of  L.  L,  B.  In  June  last, 
when  II  men  dropped  out  of  the  Law  Col- 
lege, having  failed  to  pass  the  examination 
from  junior  to  middle  year's  work,  Mrs. 
Craig  successfully  passed  the  ordeal. 

We  1  might  our  bride  and  groom  look 
happy,  as  they  did,  since  each  had  secured 
for  a  life  companion  a  friend,  an  ardent  lover 
and  an  enthusiastic  and  earnest  literary 
worker. 

The  ceremony  was  supplemented  by  an 
elegant  repast  at  the  tectory,  in  a  quiet, 
queenly  way,  by  the  rector's  wife,  whose 
facile  and  trenchant  pen  has  illumined  the 
pages  of  numerous  papers  and  magazines 
Irom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  happy  paity  was  small  and  select — 
warm  friends  of  the  bride  and  groom — and 
each  recorded  his  or  her  came  in  a  beautiful 
souvenir  of  a  book,  bound  in  white  and  gold, 
contain'ng  a  copy  of  the  marriage  service 
and  ceitificate. 

The  happy  pair  have  each  a  home — the 
one  amid  the  beautiful  orange  groves  of 
Redlands,  the  other  in  this  city,  and  they 
propose  to  divide  their  time  in  alternating 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Craig  left  the  city  by  the  Monday  afternoon 
train  for  a  tour  through  southern  California, 
ho]]ing  to  reach  their  Redlands'  home  in 
time  for  Christmas  greetings. 

Complimentary  Samples. 

Peranna  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examlt  e  Its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
rbelr  own  patronage,  and  as  far  aa  practicable,  aid  In 
oirculatfog  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  Bcrvts.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, &  mia  ,  $1  10  mo8.,  $2;  16  mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  fur  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  II  already 
a  aubsorlber,  pleaae  show  the  paper  to  otne.e. 


IMPOBTAST  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  lar.e  sum  ol  miuey  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  ioterest  on  mortgage  on  niiCbes.  Wiite  to  us  (or 
full  particulars.  6u\ ,  tell  and  ex-hange  lands  and  Im- 
prjvod  faroQS.  Uokom  &  Uowe,  60S  California  Street, 
f^an  Francisco,  Room  i%. 


USJ  MONTH 

THE  JUDSON  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Solicited  consignments  from  the  Fruit  and  Produce  growers  of 
California.    The  Consignments  Came,  and  we  believe  that  shippers 
are  satisfied     It  is  our  aim  to  handle  all  goods  placed  in  our  hands 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  consignors. 
Packing  for  long  distance  shipping  a  specialty. 
Good  Storage.    Good  Local  Trade. 

ADDRESS  THE  JUDSON  FRUIT  COMPANY, 

308  &  310  Washinglon  St,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST! 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  UIHERS 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  OALVANIZtD. 

Please  note  th%t  an  S^'foot  milt  has  6^  feet  more  wiad  sutf  .ce  than  an  S<foot  mill 
EVERY   MILL  GUARANTEED.  "P'"'  »"  P^t'^b-^en  by  ato,ma  that  d,  not  w,eok 

Any  Mill  that  does  not  worn  eatlefactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 

pay  tbe  (reigtit  both  ways 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  «Se  407  Market  Street,        -         -        San  Francisco,  OaL 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING! COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

onrics,  108  davis  btseet,  sab  fsabcisco,  oal. 

Wareboaae  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  ratee  of  Interest. 
Full  Oargoee  of  Wbeat  raraisbed  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  OSDSBS  FOR  ORAIH  BAGS,  A^Ticaltural  Implementa,  Wagoiu,  Orooerlei 
and  Merohandiie  of  every  detoriptios  solicited. 

B.  VAN  BVBBY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BUiLiT,  Assistant  Manager. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


OECXl^F  I3VriT-A.TIC>lM"». 

One  galloQ.  mixed  with  60  galloDS  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  abeep,  at  a  cost 
of  oue  Cent  each.  Easily  a{)plied;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Lt'- 
tle's  dip  is  put  up  iu  red,  iron  drums  coutaiulu,{  5  EagliBh  or  6i  American  galloiu,  and 
is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  th^  cuuToaience  of  our  mauy  cuatom- 
ers  it  is  also  put  up  in  ont^-gallon  packages,  for  which  ne  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "Little's  Dip." 


No. 


OATTOIST,  BETiTi  efts  GO., 

Succegsors  to  Falener,  Bell  ft  Oo.,  Sole  Agenta. 
406  OAEIFOBNIA  STREET,  SAN  FBANOISOO, 


OAL. 


Size  A,  ALLISON  &  NEFF  SPRAY  PUMPS. 

SPRAYING  OUTFITS  OF  ALL  SIZES.   Write  for  Catalogue. 


If  you  cannot  buy 
these  goods  from  your 
local  dealer  write  us  for 
^'  prices,  We  will  supply 
you. 


THE  IMPROVED 


SIZE?,  FROM  5  ft  6  In.  CUT  TO  11  ft.  CUT. 


In  our  IMPROVED  FXTE'^^MINATOR  you 
will  obg  rve  that  E'Ch  S  ction  runs  independ- 
ent havini;  a  Shoe  at  each  corner  of  thn  front 
end,  which  is  atlj  joiable,  and  th.it  the  Knives 
in  the  rear  are  adjust^  d  by  means  of  the 
Levers,  thus  reguUtioi;  the  depth  ynu  may 
wUh  Teeth  to  run.  The  Teeth  being  fastened 
to  the  feami  by  damps,  can  be  easily  a -justed 
and  glv^n  as  much  or  as  little  suction  aa  de- 
sire 1.  They  can  also  bo  set  edgeways  or  flat  ta 
the  BoU. 


WRITE   FOR  OATALOaUB.      MENTION  TaiS  PAPER. 


ALLISON.  NEFF  &  CO..  Southeast  Corner  Market  and  Main  Sts..  San  Francisco. 


November  19,  1892. 
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Oar  Agents 


J.  C.  HoAG— San  Francisco. 

R.  G  Bailey— San  Francisco. 

F.  D.  HOLMAN— California. 

Geo  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 

Samdel  B.  Cliff- Creston,  Cal. 

A.  0.  Godfrey- Oregon. 

W.  H.  Murray— California. 

E  H  ScHAEFFi.E— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Go's. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 

Oh  AS.  E.  TowNSEND— Placer  and  Yuba  Go's, 


WANTED  I 
BITTER  ALMONDS,  HARD-SHELL 
ALMONDS  and  PEACH  PITS 

 ADDRESS  

ROSCOE  WHEELER,  Jr., 


Ml-slon  Strpot,  Pier  1. 


San  "  ranclPC. 


BUSINESS  0OL.LJ!iQE. 

34  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  8ETKNTT  -  FITS  DOLLARS  THI^ 
College  Instructs  to  ShorthitDd,  Typewriting,  Book 
keeping,  Telrgrapby,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  kll  tht 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertalniDK  to  buaioese 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteoD  teachers,  and  givt 
indlvinual  Inetructloo  to  e.11  our  pupils.  Our  school  h»> 
its  graduates  in  ever;  part  of  the  State, 

gr  SlND  FOR  CIRODLAR. 

E.  P.  HBALD,  Profi'dent. 

C.  8.  HALSrV  S»prptnrv 


iieeds,  Plants,  (tc. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES 

Importers  and  Growers. 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals, 
ALMONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES.  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

No  Irrigation.  Free  from  Pests. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANB   BROS  ,    Martinez,  Oal. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  S"Ie  in  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wha<f  in  San  Francisco  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements  Address 

■W.  A.  T.  STRATTON.  Potalnma.  Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  sa'ely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalrgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

RBASONEK  BROS 
Onnco,  Pla. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 
FRENCH  PRUNKS  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  O'd. 
Also  a  very  Larg«  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROsES  in 
Call'ornia.    Write  for  Prices.  B.  QIL  ti, 

28th  Street,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


//OtV  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A   MANUAL  OF   METHODS   WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
UREATE.ST  SUCCE.SS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF   THE  -STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE 

KmbodyiuK  the  Expfrience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Orowe  p,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  lDexi>erienccd 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  w  Ich  California  Is  Famoiu. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Large  Octavo— 599  Pages,  FQliy  Illnstri'ert. 

PRICE  $3.  POSTPAID. 


PITBLISHID  ST 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

fDBLISBBB-IPAOiriO  RlTBAI.  PbISS, 
t(n  Mkrket  strert,  Elevator  IS  Frent  BtrMt. 

BAN  FRANCIhOO,  oal. 


RIVERSIDE  NDRSErU 

AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

LODI,  CAL., 
JAMES  A.  ANDERSON,  Proprietor, 

HAS  A  CHOICE  STOCK  OF 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines,  Etc., 

CONSISTING  OF 

Choice  PEACHFS,  in  variety;  ALMONDS,  I.  X.  L  ,  Non- 
aiiel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  G  -Iden  State,  Texas,  Prol  fic  and 
La  Prima;  FtiENCH  PRUNES,  TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 
SILVhR  PRUNhS,  R  YAL  AND  BLENHEIM  APRI- 
COTS, Kelsey,  Sattuma,  Botan  and  Burbank  PLUMS 

O"  The  above  stock  in  both  yearlings  and  June 
Bads. 

JAMES   A.  ANDERSON, 
Lodl,       -     -     San  ''oaquln  County,  Cal. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES- 

(Successor  to  Luthkr  Burbank-) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

T^o  fS-ULlostlt-ULtlxi.s* 

tS"  New  price  list  tree  on  application. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 
CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  OBAWFORT). 

The  Best  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvasserf.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  8MITH,  Vacavllle, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  B.  THOMAS  &  HON,  Vlsalia. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(B8TABII4HED  IN  1868) 

 A  largo  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  [^runes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Neotai ine.  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigati  n,  which  ttives  a  fine  prop  rti' n 
of  roots  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.   Address:  W-  H.  PEPPBK, 

Petaiuma,  Cat 

Ow'ng  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  'ell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain  Place  cnsiits  of  25u  acrts  cf  land, 
goi  d  buildings.  60  acres  in  orchird,  and  a  largt  Nursery 
stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implement!!, 
complete,  for  carryii  g  0.1  the  business.  A  good  o  p'lr- 
tunity  for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  tuithar  (.articulacs  aduresj, 
as  above- 


100,000   EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plana.  Oherrv,  Peach,  Apricot 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Grape  Vlcea 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oranne,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-tiearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornameacai 
Trees,   Shrubs.  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  T)T  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue  MarysviUe  Cal 


COLD  SPRINGS  NURSERY. 


I  have  a  fine  lot  of  APPLE  TREES  for  sale. 

I  will  guarantee  every  tree  true  to  label  and  free  from 
inseot  pests. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  M.  HARRIS, 

Grant  Springs,  Mariposa   Connty,  Cal, 


OLIVE  TREK  FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  •xp''rience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROl>KRL,T  root  the  Olive.  No  artiflcial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Hontecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal,  , 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABUSHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot,  M.  J.  CROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Courthouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COAfES.    Napa,  Cal. 


TREES 

FOR    PLANTING  SEASON,  189293. 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  in   large  quan'ities. 

A  General  Assortnaent  of  Deciduous  Frui's. 

All  our  St  ck  is  ^row.i  with.  ut  irrigation  and  is  gu.>r 
»•  tatd  Drop  us  a"Ckrd,"  and  we  will  send  yoa  our 
price  list. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 


San  Rfinon  Vai  ey  Mmj 


MYROBOLAN  SEED 

FRESH  SE1£D  READY  IN  OCTOBER 

PEAR    AND    APPLE  tEEDS 

FuR  E»RLT  FALL  PL.4.NTING. 

Hea  quarters  for  all  Sorts  of 

FRUIT  SEEDS  AND  STOCKS 

FULL  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

VIEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Phila. 


OROVILLF  NURSERIES. 

W.  W.  WILL,  Propri-tor 

OROVILLE,   -   -   •  BDTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

I  have  to  offer  the  crming  planting  season 
the  following  ntock: 

PEACHES,  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES, 
APRICOTS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

My  trees  are  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pests  of  any 
kind,  and  are  raised  on  well-'rained  fouthill  toil  by 
mvsel'    Ct  ri'S'onilen'-e  sol  ci  eii. 


OLIVE_TREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  RPOS., 

Pomona.  Oal. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TREES, 

Growers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  INSECT  PESTS  OR  IRRIGATION. 

Please  Send  for  Catalogue. 

HULBERT     BROS.,  Proorietors, 

811  Third  ^t.  Santa  Kos<> 


ALMOJ^D  TREES. 

OalifoFDia  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  afplicatlon.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.     All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 


Davisville  Nurseries, 


Davisville,  Oal. 


1888  64  YKARS  300  ACRES  1892 

Parry's  Giant,  Pedigree  Japan  M*n  moth.  Paragon,  and  other  Chest'  uts.  Japan,  Persian,  French  and  Fngl'sh 
Walnut«.  Pecans,  Almorda  and  Filberts.  LINCOLN  CORFl.l'S''  PEAR— very  large  and  very  late.  SENECA — 
argp,  handsome,  and  Immediately  alter  Bartletts.  Japnn  GokIhd  Russor  Ve  moDt  Beauty  and 
ldah<>.  in  CTlleotions  at  redu'td  rates.  Bleagrus  Longi|  eSj  Hardj  Orong^s,  Wineberriep,  and  other  valuable 
novelties,  xhade  Trw^s,  for  Lawn  or  Street  planting;  Ornamf  ntnl  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.  Graps  Vines,  small 
fruit  plants.    Illustrated  de£cri|.tl\ e  catalogue  free.    WM   PaRRY   Parry,  N.  J. 


THE  PACIFIC  HOSPITAL, 


Private  Hospital  for  Care  and  Treatment  ol  Mental  and  Nervjus  Diseases. 

Has  been  in  cxis  ence  tor  over  10  years,  ard  is  favorably  known  as  the  model  institution  of  the  Pacific  CJiit. 
For  terms  ucd  othtr  paitioulaD,  apply  to  the  Prop  ietoi  and  Sup  rintendeot, 

X>ft.   A  ISA.  dj^A-IllS: ,   8toc3lx.toxi,  Cfvl. 

REFERENCES:  Dr  L  C.  Lane,  Dr.  W.  H  Mays  (Ute  Su  )eri  tendent  of  Statu  Asvlum  at  Stockton),  Dr.  Robert 
A.  A  IMcLani-,  Or  I.  S.  T'lus  Dr.  R.  II  Plummor,  San  Fr.niMaoo;  Dr.  E.  H  Woolf ei ,  S  urgeon  S.  P.  Co.  and  Oak- 
»nd  Hospi  al;  Dr.  W.  S.  Thome.  San  Jof  e;  D  .  O.  A.  ShurtU  ff  ,lat.j  Superiuton  lent  of  St^te  Insan')  Asj  lum),  Napa. 


II 


Is  the  BKST  In  the  market  for  all  alluTlal  soils  and  Is  also  the  Cheapest. 


We  mal<e  Iron  Frame  Gangs,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Disc  Harrows, 
Warehouse  Truoi<8,  Wheelbarrowf,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  various  shops  are  w<ll  equii  pud  and  we  do  all  kinds  of  Jobbing  in  Planing  and  Woodworking,  Blacksmith- 
ing,  Founilry  and  Machme  Work. 

A  le  ding  Item  of  our  numerous  manufactures  l«  the  Celebrated  Harvester,  the  "  H  «  RVE9T  PRINOB." 
Thoroughly  te^iioil  this  season  and  provea  without  n  peer  In  it«  Hue.  1  wo  flrst  prizes  at  the  fairs  of  1892  (wherever 
exiilbltcd).    Wti  also  maketho  tockton  Chief  Header,  which  is  not  surpassid  by  auy. 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO., 

370  MAIN   STREET,  STCOKTON. 
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FIRST   CLASS  SEEDERS. 


THEY 


ARB 
GOOD. 


THEY 
AI^E 
CHEAP. 


Improved  "Hoosier"  Runner  Press  Drill. 

 ^==.  

WRITE   FOR  OIROULARS   AND  PRICES. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

8ErWHATl^E"ElECTI0N^^0E^^^      AT  THE  PRICES!! 


AUMEDA  STEEL  WINDMILL. 

LIGHTEST, 

SIMPLEST, 
MOST  DURABLE  A 
STRONGEST  MILL. 

IN  THE  MARKET. 


MADE  ENTIRELY  OF 


Steel  and 


GALE  SPRING  TOOTH  SEEDERS. 


ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 


.  NOTICE 

The  Reduction  in  Prices: 


10  POOT 
12  FOOT 
14  FOOT 


QUAKANTY. 


$40  00 
$50  00 
$60  00 


We  gu&rantae  the  ALAMEDA  STEEL  WINDMILL,  when 
properly  get  np  to  withstand  any  wind  that  does  not  unroof 
houaes  or  overthrow  Its  tower,  and  that  It  will  run  easier 
and  with  less  noise,  pump  more  water,  ret^ulate  better  and 
develop  more  power  tnan  any  other  mill  of  like  diameter  in 
existence.  TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 


If  you  want  to  get  the  Best,  Cheapest  and  Lightest 
Draft  GANG  PLOW  in  the  Market  ask  for  the 

BRADLEY,  q,  3,  or  4  Gang. 

WRITE  DIRECT  TO  US  AND  SECURE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 


Every  Farmer  Should  have  a  NEW  GALE  HARROW  AND  SEEEER  for  the 
Following  Reasons: 

1st.  For  Palverlzlng  Sod  It  has  no  equil.  B/  d-opolng  the  frame  down  to  the  lower  bole  Id  aids  ad- 
justment, It  cannot  turn  up  tbe  sod;  this  is  the  posi'.ion  first  time  over,  then  raise  the  frame  to  center  hole,  bring 
the  lever  clear  back,  which  sets  the  teeth  forward  in  a  cutting  position. 

2d.  For  Hard  Fallow  or  Fall  Plnwlnf;.  rais;  the  frame  to  upper  bole  in  side  adjustment  tor  flrrt 
time  over;  this  will  break  up  the  cru^t.  then  dro  >  the  frame  to  center  hole,  and  it  will  caltirats  four  inches  deep, 
in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  equaled  hy  any  implement  jww  intme 

3d.  For -ttampf ,  R.otf  or8cnnr  Orount,  drop  the  frtme  down  to  Itst  or  aecond  bole,  this  will 
allow  the  teeth  to  let  go  without  danger  of  breaking,  and  still  do  gool  work.    It  hm  no  eqtutlfor  rough  ground. 

4th.  As  a  Fallow  Caltlvator  it  is  the  best  in  use,  as  it  leaves  ail  the  trash  taken  out  on  top,  where  It 
wlth-rs  and  dies  out. 

6th.   For  Caltlvatlng;  Oorn  or  anything  planted  in  rows. 

6th.  Asa  Seeder  it  is  the  best  now  in  use  It  bi%  a  positive  force  feed,  sowj  all  kindi  of  grain,  peas  and 
flax  •eed,  and  covers  per'ec'ly  as  you  seed. 

Lastly,  but  not  least,  it  is  a  Potatn  DlKS«r.  Remove  four  teeth  from  each  side,  leaving  s  iven  teeth  In 
center;  drop  the  frame  dear  down,  bring  the  lev  r  clear  back,  aid  then  dig  alternate  rows;  after  picking  up  the 
potat  es,  cross  harrow  the  gr~-und,  and  it  will  be  left  smooth  and  level. 

Will  Need  and  Cover  Forty  >t.cres  p«r  Day.  Two  No.  4's  or  No.  8's  ooupled  together  on  three 
wheels,  produce  a  machine  that  adju<>8  itssll  to  uneven  ground. 

Will  Save  the  Price  of  Itself  Every  1000  Acres. 

Messrs,  Trituav,  Hookbr  &  Co.,  San  Praiicrisco,  C»l.  Ynsa,  Cal.,  Sept.  7th. 

Gentlemen:— I  think  the  Gile  Harrow  and  Seeder  the  best  1  have  ever  used  or  seen  used.  A  farmer  oan  g«t 
a  better  Stan  with  less  seed  with  a  Gale  thin  with  either  the  Girham,  Gem  or  0«h ion,  and  sowj  more  regular. 
It  will  save  the  prioe  of  itself  every  thouiand  asres.    I  have  sown  a'together  about  3000  acres. 

Very  truly  yours,  J 

8— 5i  feet  Gale  Harrow,  with  Seeder,  15  teeth  

8— 6i  feet  Gale  Harrow,  no  Seoder,  16  teeth  

4— feet  Gale  Htrrow,  with  Seeder,  18  teeth  

4— 6)  feet  Gale  Harrow,  no  Seeder,  18  teeth    

No.  1 1— 11  feet  Gale  Harrow,  with  Seeder,  30  teeth  

No.  IS— 13  feet  Gale  Harrow,  with  Seeder  3C  teeth  

The  No  11  Is  two  No.  8's  coupled  and  Is  two  complete  machines. 
The  No.  13  is  two  No.  4's  coupled  and  Is  two  cjmplete  machines. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No 


C.  WILKIN8. 
...Prloe.$78  SO 
49  no 
77  OO 
S»  60 
147  00 
1S4  00 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO 
Office,  220  Market  Bt. 


An  African  Arrival. 

An  interesting  increment  of  population  has  just  come  to 
Stockton,  consisting  of  the  whole  membership  of  the 
Washington  Street  Baptist  Church,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
with  their  pastor  at  their  head  as  leader  of  the  expedition. 
Exact  numbers  are  not  given,  but  it  is  said  that  the  pro- 
cession covered  a  block  as  they  proceeded  to  the  African 
church  in  Stockton,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  lo- 
cal colored  population.  Emigration  by  churches  seems  to 
be  the  way  it  is  done  and  another  Memphis  church  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  next  week  in  Lodi.  When  questioned 
the  immigrants  stated  that  they  would  live  together  as  one 
family.  Each,  upon 
obtaining  employ- 
ment, would  either 
find  quarters  else- 
where or  live  with 
the  rest  of  the  party 
as  circum  stances 
might  dictate. 
Among  the  party 
there  are  a  few  el- 
derly people,  but 
most  of  them  are  of 
middle  age.  There 
are  only  six  men. 
After  the  arrival  of 
the  lot  which  is  ex- 
pected next  week, 
no  more  will  come 
until  January,  when 
100  will  arrive. 
Those  who  are  go- 
ing into  the  Lodi 
region  have  clubbed 
together  and  pur- 
chased a  few  small 
tracts  of  land  which 
they  will  farm. 


Persimmon  Peofits. — We  alluded  recently  to  the  re- 
ported profits  of  a  Louisiana  grower  of  the  native  per- 
simmon. A  Florida  exchange  seems  to  mildly  doubt  the 
statement.  As  Oalifornia  growers  seem  sometimes  to  have 
a  little  trouble  to  make  Japanese  persimmons  go 
profitably,  they  may  be  interested  in  reports  of 
Florida  sales.  The  Agriculturist  says  :  We  were  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Nuckols,  of  DfeLatld,  returns  for  the  fruit 
averaging  about  $3  per  half-box.  Mr.  D.  W.  Adams,  of 
Tangerine,  has  forwarded  us  account  of  sales  for  six  boxes 
of  persimmons  at  $5  per  box."  We  don't  know  just  what 
weight  Florida  growers  put  in  their  boxes,  but  making  a 
guess  at  fair  weight  and  the  prices  seem  good — not  less 


Gbape  Sykup. — 
There  is  already 
something  of  a 
grape-syrup  product 
in  this  State,  and  we 
apprehend  that  in 
the  face  of  cheap 
cane-sugar  syrups, 
it  will  be  easy  to 
mark.   Still,  it 


THOUGHTS    OF  THANKSGIVING.— -P/'oto  iy  Lomdeu      S,-<-rra  Comi/j'. 


reduce  the  price  below  a  profitable 
is  desirable  to  have  the  subject  in- 
vestigated and  we  are  interested  to  know  that  Secre- 
tary Scott  of  the  Viticultural  Commission  has  been 
studying  the  problem  of  determining  the  best  method 
of  making  syrup  from  giapes.  There  is  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  Muscat  grapes  not  suited  for  making 
good  raisins,  and  some  believe  it  can  be  advantageously 
put  into  syrup  manufacture.  Mr.  Scott  has  been  ordered  by 
the  commission  to  prepare  an  exhaustive  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  says  he  will  have  it  ready  on  the  first  of  next 
month.  It  will  be  a  full  25-page  pamphlet,  and  will  fur- 
nish important  information  to  vineyardists  and  merchants. 
The  syrup  from  the  Muscat  grapes  has  a  pleasant  flavor 
and  is  as  distinctive  in  its  character  as  maple  syrup.  It  is 
reported  that  grape  syrup  has  been  received  favorably  in 
the  Eastern  markets  and  also  on  this  coast.  The  vacuum 
process  and  the  open  pan-process  of  manufacture  will  be 
discussed  by  Secretary  Scott,  and  the  information  will  be 
of  general  interest,  though  investment  should  be  cautious- 
ly made  and  with  as  full  forecast  as  possible  of  the  market. 


A  Canadian  cheese  weighing  over  22,000  pounds  will 
be  on  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair  next  year. 


probably  than  10  cents  per  pound.  Sales  have  been  made 
as  high  as  that  in  this  State  sometimes,  but  not  often. 


TwBNTY-ONE  Dkoembers.— The  local  oflSce  of  the 
Weather  Service  sends  us  a  circular  which  combines  the 
December  observations  of  21  years  as  follows:  Greatest 
rainfall,  14.36  inches,  in  1871;  least,  no  rain,  in  1876;  aver- 
age Decemberrainfall, 5  13  inches.  The  warmest  December 
was  in  1885,  with  average  temperature  of  53.5°;  the  coldest 
in  1879,  with  average  49.4°.  Highest  temperature  on  any 
December  day  was  Dec.  20,  1869,  at  69°;  lowest  Dec.  24th, 
34°.  From  these  points  our  readers  can  figure  out  what 
they  are  likely  to  undergo  next  month. 


Insecticides  Prevail. — At  the  San  Jose  convention, 
both  President  Cooper  and  entomoligist  Koebele  took  the 
ground  in  their  addresses,  that  parasitic  and  predaceous  in- 
sects could  be  expected  to  exterminate  injurious  insects. 
The  convention  looked  upon  this  as  likely  to  be  made  a 
pretext  by  the  shiftless  fruitgrower  to  neglect  tree  cleans- 
ing, and  so  it  was  voted  to  strike  such  hopeful  statements 
out  of  the  records.  The  convention  evidently  believ&d 
that  fruitgrowers  must  still  work  for  the  life  and  health  of 
their  trees.  ' 


Rejoice  and  Be  Glad. 

It  is  seldom  that  compliance  with  this  old  scriptural  in- 
junction is  more  plainly  written  upon  the  human  counte- 
nance than  upon  upon  the  faces  of  this  group  of  mountain 
boys  which  the  expert  amateur  photographer,  W.  H.  Lon- 
den,  drew  up  in  front  of  his  lenses  during  a  ramble  in 
Sierra  county.  Modern  artists  have  furnished  pansies  by 
the  yard  and  the  population  has  gone  into  ecstacies  over 
the  bright  faces  they  discern  on  the  petals  of  the  flowers, 
but  what  is  a  yard  of  pansy  faces  as  compared  with  the 
full  rod  of  Thanksgiving  thus  drawn  up  by  the  roadside. 
It  is  a  skillful  joymaker  who  can  bring  a  smile  to  half  the 

faces  he  meets,  but 
here  is  a  case  in 
which  every  counte- 
nance is  open  with 
delight,  and  some  of 
the  openings  are 
vast — especially  up- 
on the  left  of  the 
picture.  Even  the 
central  chap,  who  is 
too  bashful  to  face 
the  music,  has  his 
smile  with  the  rest. 
The  picture  is  worth 
study  and  its  effect 
is  irresistible.  Even 
if  the  reader  can 
find  little  to  rejoice 
over  in  his  year's 
work  and  life,  even 
if  his  Thanksgiving 
dinner  is  a  burden 
we  defy  him  to  look 
from  face  to  face 
along  this  gladsome 
line  without  getting 
into  a  comfortable 
frame  of  mind.  In 
fact  it  is  much  easier 
to  roar  with  laugh- 
ter than  to  repress 
a  smile.  We  com- 
mend the  picture  as 
a  Thanksgiving  ser- 
mon when  other 
prescriptions  fail. 
It  will  surpass  all  the  exercises  of  the  laughter  school 
curriculum. 

A  Promising  New  Rose.— At  the  Oakland  flower 
show,  noticed  in  last  week's  Rural,  M.  E.  Gill  the  well 
known  Oakland  nurseryman  and  florist,  showed  a  new  seed- 
ling rose  which  he  has  named  Sarah  Isabella  Gill.  It  is  a 
deep  yellow  like  Perle  des  Jardins,and  has  a  bud  showing 
something  of  the  Mermet  unfolding.  It  has  plenty  of  sub- 
stance, and  the  open  rose  is  a  glorious  yellow.  The  bloom 
is  good-sized  and  apparently  comes  from  a  strong  growing 
variety.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  new  sort  will  be  worth 
watching,  and  we  shall  keep  an  eye  on  it.  We  are  not 
aware  whether  Mr.  Gill  has  prepare  !  a  stock  for  sale  or 
has  it  still  on  trial. 


A  State  Railway. — At  the  San  Jose  convention 
Mr.  A.  Black  of  Santa  Clara  urged  that  we  seek  the  pas- 
sage of  a  Constitutional  Amendment  permitting  the  State 
to  bond  itself  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  system. 
He  argued  that  2  per  cent  ot  the  assessed  valuation  would 
be  ample  for  the  purpose.  Personally,  he  would  cheerfully 
contribute  his  Shsre.  He  thinks  a  proposition  for  the 
State  to  issue  3  per  cent  construction  bonds  would  be  a 
more  popular  measure. 
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The  Week. 

Unless  the  clouds  get  all  the  water  squeezed  out  of  them 
at  the  north  we  are  now  in  for  a  wet  Thanksgiving.  There 
have  been  unusual  rains  in  Washington— great  enough  in 
volume  to  lift  the  lake  levels,  swell  the  streams  to  flood- 
breadth,  wash  away  habitations,  roads,  bridges  and  rail- 
way tracks,  arresting  travel  and  bringing  considerable 
losses  in  some  towns  and  rural  regions.  When  such  a 
storm  strikes  the  north  at  this  time  of  the  year,  there  is 
usuaully  enough  to  give  California  a  share  of  it,  and  pres- 
ent indications  are  good  for  it. 

Probably  no  dispensation  could  better  conduce  to 
thanksgiving  than  a  good  drenching  of  the  State.  Plow- 
ing, seeding,  tree  and  vine-planting  are  all  waiting  for  soil 
soaking.  Trade,  too,  always  loiters  along  until  spurred  on 
by  rural  activity  and  the  confidence  begotten  of  a  crop 
prospect.  Then  merchandise  orders  are  given,  implement 
men  shorten  up  their  drooping  countenances  and  lengthen 
their  advertisements,  nursery  and  seedsmen  are  in  their 
harvest  fervor  and  there  is  activity  everywhere.  Such  a 
change  the  coming  storm  may  work  upon  rural  and  urban 
scenes. 

To  make  way  for  a  day  of  leisure  for  our  employes  the 
Rural  closes  its  forms  earlier  than  usual  this  week  and 
will  reach  readers  a  day  ahead  of  time.  May  its  early  call 
be  welcome. . 

The  World's  Fair  in  August.— California  horti- 
culturists who  will  go  to  the  World's  Fair  may  find  August 
the  best  month  to  be  there,  or  at  least  to  include  the  laet 
half  of  August  and  thenceforward  while  the  Eastern 
autumn  fruits  come  in.  August  is  the  month  set  for  the 
great  horticultural  gatherings.  The  World's  Horticul- 
tural C  ingress  will  begin  August  16th  and  hold  four  days. 
The  Society  of  American  Florists  and  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association  and  the  American  Pomological  Society 
will  hold  their  annual  meetings  during  the  same  month. 
Therefore  the  largest  possible  attendance  of  horticulturists 
is  anticipated  at  that  time,  and  Californians  can  meet  their 
confreres  from  all  the  world. 


Local  Centers  of  Horticultural  Authority. 


Flowers  fob  the  East.— If  we  have  not  yet  learned 
to  ship  flowers  to  the  East,  the  Easterners  may  teach  us  by 
coming  for  them.  It  is  reported  that  Mrs.  George  M. 
Pullman  and  one  of  her  daughters  made  a  flying  trip  to 
Oakland  from  Chicago  last  week  in  one  of  the  finest 
private  cars  that  ever  came  to  the  coast.  They  are  said  to 
have  purchased  $500  worth  of  flowers  in  that  city  and  re- 
turned with  them  to  the  East.  Going  2000  miles  and  back 
for  a  nosegay  is  something  the  Hncients  never  even  dared 
to  attribute  to  their  goddesses.   Verily  the  world  movefl. 


The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  recent  convention  of 
fruitgrowers  at  San  Jose  was  a  pronounced  sentiment 
against  centralization  of  horticultural  authority  and  influ- 
ence. This  sentiment,  in  some  of  its  manifestations,  was 
more  personal  in  its  drift  than  we  wish  it  had  been.  In 
some  of  its  activity  it  waged  warfare  against  an  individual 
State  oflficer  who  has  faults,  aa  have  other  men,  but  whose 
course  on  the  whole,  has  been  commendable,  and  whose 
services  have  been  valuable.  His  mistakes  and  shortcom- 
ings should  have  beem  more  gently  treated  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  labored  devotedly  and  to  the  extent  of  his 
abilities,  with  good  purpose  and,  in  most  of  his  undertak- 
ings, with  commendable  results.  We  conceive,  however, 
that  this  element  of  personal  warfare  was  only  incidental, 
and  that  the  significance  of  the  week's  experience  was  in 
fact  the  lesson  that  conditions  now  require  a  wider  relega- 
gation  of  power  and  prerogative  to  local  centers  upon 
which  the  fruitgrowers  can  exercise  more  direct  influence 
in  accordance  with  what  they  clearly  see  to  be  their  local 
needs  and  local  conditions. 

California  is  a  great  State.  Upon  geographical  consid- 
erations alone  it  is  desireable  that  there  should  be  a  tend- 
ency now  to  build  up  local  centers  of  authority  and  influ- 
ence and  in  minor  executive  and  legislative  undertakings, 
to  feel  both  the  responsibility  and  the  stimulus  which  pro- 
mote success.  Beyond  this  there  lies  the  fact  that  gener- 
alizations covering  too  wide  ground,  either  convey  local 
hardships  or  are  too  mild  to  accomplish  anything;  they 
either  have  too  great  a  precentage  of  misfits  or  they  are 
too  loose  to  serve  the  purpose  of  clothing  at  all.  This  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  difi"erent  regions  diflferent  prob- 
lems arise,  different  sentiments  and  dispositions  inhere  in 
the  people,  the  problems  requiring  different  solutions,  and 
the  people  different  policies  and  methods.  All  these 
things  needful,  can  be  best  meted  out  by  local  authorities. 

There  is  of  course  just  as  great  need  of  central  sources 
of  influence  aud  information  and  central  agencies  with 
powers  adequate  to  action  on  general  propositions.  In 
leading  matters  of  quarantine,  in  determining  the  ade- 
quacy of  general  enactments,  in  publication  of  facts  of  gen- 
eral applicability  and  in  instructive  digest  of  the  results  of 
local  undertakings  for  the  general  benefit,  there  is  still  full 
need  of  central  authority  and  this  authority  does  not  be- 
come less  nor  inferior  because  of  the  individual  activity  in 
local  centers.  Rather  should  there  be  a  tendency  to  ele- 
vate the  influence  and  work  of  the  central  body.  The  best 
of  local  workers  require  the  highest  expert  authority  to  aid 
them  in  difficult  matters  which  arisei  n  their  work.  We  do 
not  see  in  the  disposition  to  vest  more  power  in  the  coun- 
ties any  necessary  menace  to  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture. It  seems  to  us  it  should  rather  stimulate  the  State 
Board  to  higher  work,  to  devote  more  attention  to  investi- 
gation and  experimentation  and  less  to  compilation.  It 
has  rendered  great  value  in  that  direction  hitherto  but  the 
State  is  advancing  in  this  special  knowlege  and  the  call 
now  is  for  advanced  work,  new  facts  about  obscure  matters 
which  underlie  success  but  which  the  local  executive  offi- 
cers eannot  penetrate. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  local  regulation  of  pest  destruc- 
tion cannot  be  relied  upon;  that  counties  have  refused  to 
act  though  the  need  was  great;  that  county  boards  of 
supervisors  can  be  influenced  by  ignorant  Silurians  or 
penurians  to  withhold  funds  and  thus  thwart  the  work 
which  should  go  forward  with  equal  pace  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  We  appreciate  the  force  of  this  objection,  but 
still  are  of  the  opinion  that  intelligence  has  advanced  so 
far  that  the  examples  of  counties  which  are  doing  most  in 
pest  regulation  will  be  more  clearly  recognized  than  for- 
merly, and  that  if  this  state  of  mind  has  not  been  reached 
it  will  soon  come  upon  the  heels  of  diseased  trees  and 
unmerchantable  fruit,  the  significance  of  which  even  the 
most  short-sighted  must  appreciate.  In  any  event,  the 
general  sentiment,  as  disclosed  by  the  discussions  and  ac- 
tion of  the  local  county  officers  massed  at  San  Jose,  seems 
to  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a  departure  from  the 
method  of  appointment  and  central  responsibility  which 
has  existed  during  the  last  two  years. 

Another  clear  indication  in  favor  of  local  centers  of  ac- 
tion and  power  is  seen  in  the  disposition  which  was  made 
of  the  proposition  for  a  central  selling  institution  for  dried 
fruit  in  San  Francisco.  The  objection  was  not  urged 
against  the  symmetry  and  logic  of  the  plan  so  much  as 
against  the  centralization  idea,  which  saems  to  us  clearly 
impracticable.  Local  cooperation  at  the  foundation,  with 
such  superstructure  of  conference  and  uniformity  of  action 
toward  certain  specific  ends  which  are  generally  desirable, 
seems  to  us  the  method  in  which  we  are  likely  to  advance 
toward  a  more  satisfactory  marketing  of  our  fruits.  Our 
people  will  not  delegate  their  property-rights  and  freedom 
of  action  to  any  distant  authority.  They  may  relegate 
such  rights  and  freedom  to  a  local  board  whom  they  per- 
sonally know,  and  for  certain  purpose,  like  the  fixing  of 


a  minimum,  as  the  Fresno  raisingrowers  did,  but  we  have 
no  hope  of  any  wide  adherence  to  any  central  system  of 
marketing,  no  matter  how  skillfully  and  logically  drawn. 

Even  though  the  disposition  of  the  growers  as  shown  at 
San  Jose  may  seem  inharmonious  and  rebellious  against 
the  methods  which  some  of  our  most  devoted  and  promi- 
nent fruitmen  have  labored  to  build  up,  still  it  must  be 
taken  as  significant  that  the  people  generally  are  taking 
more  and  more  interest  in  the  affairs  which  deeply  concern 
their  industrial  success,  and  this  is  unquestionably  a  hope- 
ful condition,  the  beneficial  results  of  which  must,  per- 
haps, be  patiently  awaited. 


A  Black  Sheep  and  Black  Pepsin. 

Our  readers  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  tale  of  black 
pepsin,  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Rural,  will  be 
interested  in  the  following,  which  we  find  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  of  last  week: 

We  published  last  week  an  exposure  of  attempted  fraud  in 
the  matter  of  a  so-called  "  black  pepsin  "  method  of  iacreasing 
the  yield  of  butter.  Information  has  since  reached  us  that  the 
author  of  the  scheme  is  one  James  A.  Bain  of  Ohio,  who  has 
been  up  to  tricks  of  a  similar  kind  heretofore,  notably  of  a 
swindle  in  the  spring  of  1882,  in  which  he  signed  himself  as 
secretary  of  a  bogus  "  North  American  Poultry  Association," 
and  offered  valuable  information  about  incubators  which 
proved  to  be  worthless.  Our  correspondent  states  that  Bain 
has  been  in  State's  prison  for  offenses  of  the  kind,  but  this  wo 
do  not  know  to  be  a  fact.  The  "  black  pepsin  "  stuff  was  to  be 
obtained  for  so  many  stamps  of  "  The  Concord  Chemical  Co.," 
New  York,  but  it  is  found  on  inquiry  that  no  such  company 
exists  in  that  city,  and  that  the  postmaster  of  New  York  has 
been  requested  to  forward  letters  directed  to  the  company  to 
the  same  postofBce  in  Ohio  which  was  Bain's  location  in  1882, 
on  the  excuse  that  a  contemplated  removal  of  the  company 
from  there  to  New  York  had  been  temporarily  postponed. 

We  supposed  that  we  could  recognize  this  Ohio  fraud  in 
any  of  his  works,  but  though  our  notice  in  the  Rural  of 
November  12th  showed  that  we  had  no  confidence  in  any 
such  manipulation  of  milk  being  satisfactory  in  its  re- 
sults, we  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  fabrication  of  a 
South  Australian  dairy  society's  report  to  float  the  stuff 
was  too  distant  for  our  near-sighted  vision  to  penetrate. 
Bain's  success  seems  to  be  in  reclothing  old  frauds  in  such 
new  dress  that  they  will  pass  inspection  even  by  acquain- 
tances. We  supposed  he  had  done  enough  mischief  with 
his  "  California  Cold  Process  Fruit  Preserver "  to  keep 
him  in  funds  for  a  year,  but  his  invention  seems  exu- 
berant. He  is  now  working  several  swindles  a  year  and, 
if  reports  be  true,  his  old  cell  in  the  State's  prison  must 
soon  welcome  him  again.  Black  seems,  fittingly  enough, 
a  favorite  color  with  him.  He  blackened  salicylic  acid  in 
his  fruit  compound  and  now  he  probably  blackens  common 
rennet  powder  and  calls  it  "  black  pepsin." 

As  we  stated  before,  it  is  not  new  to  treat  milk  with  an 
agent  which  coagulates  the  curd  in  such  a  way  that  part 
of  it  which  should  go  in  the  buttermilk  is  massed  with 
the  butter,  and  the  product  may  be  edible  and  wholesome 
enough,  but  it  is  not  butter,  nor  will  it  keep  like  butter. 
Therefore  the  dodge  has  in  it  some  fact  and  truth,  but  in 
the  way  it  is  presented  it  is  a  snare  and  a  fraud. 

There  always  seems  to  be  plenty  of  credulous  people 
who  will  accept  agencies  for  this  sort  of  bogus  traffic.  At 
the  same  time  that  we  were  exposing  the  fraud  of  the 
"California  Cold  Process  of  Fruit  Preservation,"  as 
advertised  in  Eastern  papers,  there  were  agents  ppddling 
recipes  from  house  to  house  in  San  Francisco.  Satan 
seems  to  gain  points  in  his  old  age. 


A  Dairy  Conference. — The  dairymen  of  Marin  and 
Sonoma  counties  have  done  well  to  secure  audience  with 
their  newly  elected  member  of  Congress,  and  State  Sena- 
tor, concerning  the  influence  false  products  are  exerting  up- 
on legitimate  dairy  products.  As  we  go  to  press,  a  meet- 
ing is  being  held  at  the  Court  House  in  San  Rafael,  of  Which 
we  hope  to  have  a  report  in  a  later  issue.  The  Marin 
Tocsin  states  thatCjngressman  Geary  has  been  considering 
the  details  of  an  act  that  will  put  the  most  stringent  checks 
possible  on  the  sale  of  oleomargine  under  the  guise  of 
pure  butter,  with  provisions  that  will  guarantee  its  rigor- 
ous enforcement.  State  Senator  Eliot  McAllister  is  also 
prepared  to  invoke  the  powers  of  the  State  and  will  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  provide  for  a  Board  of  Inspection  to  ex- 
amine the  markets,  hotels,  etc.  and  prosecute  all  who  may 
be  found  disobeying  the  existing  law.  This  a  wise  move- 
ment, for  there  is  no  doubt  that  considerable  quantities 
are  now  being  disposed  of  to  an  ignorant  public,  in  direct 
voilation  of  existing  laws. 


Oregon  Farmers'  Institutes. — Farmers'  Institutes 
will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oregon  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  this  winter,  at  Salem,  Newberg,  Milton, 
Siuslaw,  Dallas  and  Brownsville. 

The  first  meeting  is  being  held  this  week  at  Newberg. 

The  experiments  in  raising  tobacco  in  Georgia  this  year 
have  proved  very  suceasful. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  public  intelligence  is  so  habitually  befogged  by  the 
misrepresentations  and  false  assumptions  of  partisan 
newspapers  that  it  is  difficult  to  escape  wrong  impressions, 
however  honestly  one  may  try  to  bear  the  truth  in  mind. 
The  triumphant  Democratic  party  is  just  now  the  victim  of  a 
flood  of  irresponsible  talk.  The  extreme  partisan  opposing 
press  would  have  the  country  believe  that  the  Democrats 
are  pledged  to  free  trade,  and  that  either  the  party  must 
fail  to  keep  its  promises  or  involve  us  in  the  industrial 
confusion  which  would  follow  a  radical  and  immediate 
change  in  our  tariff  policy.  A  few  days  ago,  at  a  dinner 
given  in  his  honor,  Mr.  Cleveland  said:  "  I  am  willing 
that  the  Democratic  party  should  only  succeed  by  meeting 
the  situation  fairly  and  squarely;  by  being  absolutely  and 
patriotically  true  to  its  principles  and  professions.  This 
is  the  assured  guarantee  of  success.  I  know  of  no  other." 
This  has  been  eagerly  accepted  as  a  declaration  by 
the  soon-to-be-president  that  he  intends  to  "go 
in  hot  for  radical  free  trade;"  and  already  Mr. 
Cleveland's  critics  have  arranged  for  him  a  scheme  in- 
volving an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  follow  immediately 
upon  his  assumption  of  office,  repeal  of  the  existing  tariff" 
laws  and  the  substitution  of  the  free-trade  principle  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  the  Democratic  platform  nor  any  utterance  of  its 
candidates  puts  upon  the  party  any  obligation  even  faintly 
resembling  the  plan  arranged  by  the  opposing  party  press. 
We  have  read  and  re-read  the  tariff"  plank  adopted  by  the 
Chicago  Convention,  and  we  fail  to  find  any  cause  for  im- 
mediate alarm  even  on  the  part  of  those  whose  interests 
are  bound  up  in  our  present  tariff  policy,  excepting  possi- 
bly a  few  who  are  affected  by  the  new  and  extreme  pro- 
visions of  the  McKinley  act.  Happily  no  California 
interest  (if  we  leave  out  of  reckoning  the  already  broken - 
backed  tin-mining  enterprise  at  Temescal)  is  included  in 
this  exception,  so  that  our  prune-growers,  hop-growers, 
raisin-packers  and  others  who  look  to  the  tariff  lor  pro- 
tection may  rest  easy  for  the  present  at  least.  In  any 
event,  their  interests  will  be  among  the  last  from  which 
the  tariff  will  be  removed.  The  wool-growers  stand  prob- 
ably in  greater  hazard.  To  permit  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  to  refresh  their  intelligence  with  the  "  documents 
in  the  case,"  we  re-print  in  full  the  tariff  plank  adopted  by 
the  convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Cleveland,  and 
which  includes  all  the  tariff  "  promises  "  to  which  he  has 
just  given  renewed  assent.    The  plank  is  as  follows: 

We  reiterate  the  oft-repeated  doctrines  of  the  Democratic 
party  that  the  necessity  of  the  Government  is  the  only  justifi- 
cation for  taxation,  and  that  whenever  a  tax  is  unnecessary  it 
la  unjustifiable;  that  when  custom-house  taxation  is  levied  up- 
on articles  ot  any  other  kind  than  those  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, the  diflference  between  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  labor 
abroad,  when  such  a  difference  exists,  fully  measures  any  pos- 
sible benefits  to  labor,  and  that  the  enormous  additional  impo- 
sitions of  the  existing  tariff  fall  with  crushing  force  upon  our 
farmers  and  workingmen,  and,  for  the  mere  advantage  of  the 
few  whom  it  enriches,  exact  from  labor  a  grossly  unjust  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Government;  and  we  demand  such  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  laws  as  will  remove  their  iniquitous  inequal- 
ities, lighten  their  impositions  and  put  them  on  a  constitutional 
and  equitable  basis. 

But  in  making  a  reduction  of  taxes  it  is  not  proposed  to  in- 
jure any  domestic  industries,  but  rather  to  promote  their 
healthy  growth.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Government  the 
taxes  collected  at  the  custom-house  have  been  the  chief  source 
of  Federal  revenue.  Such  they  must  continue  to  be.  More- 
over, many  industries  have  come  to  rely  upon  lefislation  for 
their  successful  continuance,  so  that  any  change  in  the  law 
must  be  at  every  step  regardful  of  the  labor  and  capital  thus  in- 
volved. The  process  of  reform  must  be  subject  in  its  execution 
to  this  plain  dictate  of  justice. 

We  denounce  the  McKinley  law  as  the  culminating  atrocity 
of  class  legislation;  we  indorse  the  efforts  of  the  Democrats  of 
the  present  Congress  to  modify  its  most  oppressive  features  in 
the  direction  of  free  raw  materials  and  cheaper  manufactured 
goods  that  enter  into  general  consumption,  and  we  promise  its 
repeal  as  one  of  the  beneficent  results  that  will  follow  the  ac- 
tion of  the  people  in  entrusting  power  to  the  Democratic  party. 
Since  the  McKinley  tariff  went  into  operation  there  have  been 
ten  reductions  of  the  wages  of  laboring  men  to  one  increase, 
and  we  point  to  )he  dullness  and  distress,  the  wage-reductions 
and  strikes  in  the  iron  trade  as  the  best  evidence  that  no  such 
prosperity  as  ia  claimed  has  resulted  from  the  McKinley  act. 

We  call  the  attention  of  thoughtful  Americans  to  the  fact 
that  in  30  years  of  restrictive  taxes  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  wealth  in  exchange  for  our  agricultural  surplus  the 
homes  and  farms  of  the  country  have  become  burdened  with 
real  estate  mortgages  of  over  $2,500,000,000,  exclusive  of  all 
Other  forms  of  indebtedness;  that  in  oneof  the  chief  agricultural 
States  of  the  West  there  appear  real  estate  mortgages  averaging 
$165  per  capita  for  the  total  population,  and  that  similar  con- 
ditions are  shown  to  exist  in  other  agricultural  exporting 
States.  We  denounce  a  policy  which  fosters  no  industry  so 
much  as  it  does  that  of  the  Sheriff. 

In  this,  surely,  there  is  no  promise  of  immediate  and 
sweeping  change — of  a  change  so  radical  as  to  revolution- 
ize the  industrial  system  of  the  country. 


Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  free  trade,  or  anything  very  nearly 
approachiog  it,  ia  a  thing  impossible  in  the  present  condi- 


tions of  the  Government.  The  ordinary'  expenses  of  the 
Government  are  between  $350,000,000  and  $400,000,000 
per  year,  and  the  present  protective  tariff  provides  about 
$225,000,000,  the  rest  coming  from  internal  revenue  taxes 
and  miscellaneous  sources.  To  enforce  free  trade,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  repeal  all  the  present  duties  on  articles  of 
common  and  necessary  use,  retaining  only  those  on  the 
luxuries  of  the  rich,  which  are  properly  revenue  duties, 
though  they  may  be  incidentally  protective.  The  value 
of  our  dutiable  imports  in  1891  was  nearly  $500,000,000,  of 
of  which  a  little  more  than  $100,000,000  were  articles  of 
luxury  and  voluntary  use.  The  rest  are  classified  as  food 
products,  crude  articles,  partly  manufactured  articles,  and 
articles  completely  manufactured  and  ready  for  use. 
Duties  on  all  these  classes  of  imports  must  come  off,  to 
carry  out  the  free  trade  idea,  to  reduce  price  ol  articles 
of  common  use  by  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  The  duty 
on  luxuries  is  higher  than  that  on  other  articles,  and  the 
$100,000,000  of  luxuries  imported  may  yield  $76,000,000  of 
revenue.  Retaining  these  duties,  the  loss  of  revenue  by 
taking  duty  off  competitive  articles  of  common  use,  that 
price  to  the  consumer  may  be  reduced  by  foreign  competi- 
tion, will  amount  to  about  $150,000,000.  This  loss,  if  it 
should  be  brought  about  by  change  of  tariff  policy,  would 
leave  a  deficit  in  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  no  way  to  make  this  up  except  by  an 
income  tax  or  a  re-impositipn  of  duties  on  sugar  or  other 
articles  which  now  come  in  free.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  will  be  no  haste  to  substitute  a  sugar-tax  and  an 

income-tax  for  the  tariff-tax. 

1  I, 

The  Rdbal  does  not  seek  to  make  itself  an  apologist  for 
the  Democractic  party — it  wishes,  simply,  to  give  the  facts 
as  they  stand  and  to  correct  if  possible  the  false  impres- 
sions which,  through  the  pernicious  industry  of  party 
newspapers  and  party  speakers,  appear  to  have  infected 
the  country.  On  the  4ih  of  next  March  the  Democratic 
party  will  find  itself  in  complete  control  of  the  country, 
and  it  will  be  its  purpose  to  modify  the  tariff  policy.  It  is 
pledged  to  do  this;  but  it  is  not  pledged  (cen  thousand  par- 
tisan newspapers,  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding)  to 
sweep  away  the  whole  tariff  scheme  and  to  involve  the 
country  in  an  industrial  revolution.  It  is  a  serious  mistake 
to  confoand  promises  and  tendencies.  Of  its  free  trade  ten- 
dencies, protectionists  have,  indeed,  some  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned. There  will,  unquestionably,  be  a  strong  free-trade 
element  in  Congress.  There  will  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
this  element  to  go  to  extremes;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 
The  promises  of  the  party  do  not  demand  free  trade  or  any- 
thing like  it;  the  conditions  of  the  country  make  it  an  un- 
safe and  an  unwise  policy  at  this  stage  of  our  development; 
the  sentiment  of  the  country  would  kill  any  such  project 
before  it  could  take  the  form  of  law.  What  we  may 
expect  is  the  lopping  off  of  the  extreme  provisions  of  the 
McKinley  bill,  the  placement  of  timber,  coal  and  (we  fear) 
wool  on  the  free  list  and  a  general  scaling  down  of  duties 
where  they  protect  industries  which  have  outgrown  their 
infancy.  Saving  and  excepting  the  proposition  as  to  wool, 
we  see  no  reason  to  regret  the  prospect.  But  we  should 
most  seriously  regret  and  resent  any  proposition  that, 
leaving  the  manufacturer  and  merchant  free  to  exact  pro- 
tected prices,  would  condemn  the  producing  farmer  and 
orchardist  to  forego  the  small  advantage  which  the  tariff" 
gives  him. 

The  arguments  for  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  follow 
immediately  upon  Mr.  Cleveland's  assumption  of  office, 
rest  upon  the  idea  that  the  tariff  poli&y  is  to  be  the  objeci; 
of  immediate  and  determined  assault.  It  is  urged  that  if 
matters  arel  eft  to  their  normal  course,  Congress  will  not 
meet  till  the  December  following  Mr.  Cleveland's  inaugu- 
ration; that  it  will  take  six  to  nine  months  to  frame  a  new 
tariff  measure,  and  that  it  could  not  go  into  effect  before 
September  or  October  of  1894,  or  nearly  two  years  after  the 
party  had  gotten  into  power.  Furthermore,  the  new 
legislation  would  come  into  effect  just  before  a  general 
congressional  election,  upon  whose  result  it  might  have 
disastrous  effect  From  the  standpoint  of  the  extreme 
Democratic  free  traders,  this  ia  certainly  sound  sense;  but 
there  is  good  evidence  that  Mr.  Cleveland  does  not  look  at 
matters  from  this  standpoint  in  his  discouragement 
of  all  propositions  of  a  special  session.  A  few  days 
ago  the  New  York  Sun  contained  an  editorial  an- 
nouncement, from  which  the  following  is  extracted: 
"  The  Sun  is  permitted  to  announce  that  it  is  the  present 
determination  of  ex-President  Cleveland  not  to  call  an 
extra  session  of  Congress  aft^  his,  inauguration  March  4th 
next.  It  is  further  announced  that  in  the  estimation,  at 
present,  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  his  closest  friends,  that  an 
extra  session  would  turn  out  to  be  a  profitless  proceeding. 
His  friends  say  that  Mr,  Cleveland  must  have  time  after 
his  Inauguration  to  look  over  the  ground.  There  is  a  nat- 
ural objection  also  to  the  assembling  of  Congress  immedi- 
ately after  the  inauguration  on  the  ground  that  it  would 


have  more  or  less  of  an  unsettling  influence  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country."  To  the  Rubal  it  seems  that,  taking 
all  things  together,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land will  decline  to  call  an  extra  session;  and,  further, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  resolutely  oppose 
any  course  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country. 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Cleveland  will  have  to  fight 
the  radical  free  trade  element  in  his  party.  It  goes  with- 
out question  that  he  will  have  a  great  fight  on  his  hands 
in  the  matter  of  adjusting  the  official  patronage  of  the 
Government.  And  to  these  sources  of  annoyance  there 
will  unquestionably  be  added  a  contention  within 
the  Democratic  party  upon  the  silver  question. 
Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  gold-standardist,  and  his  influence  im- 
posed upon  the  Chicago  convention  a  "  straddle"  on  the 
silver  issue;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  party  favor  free  silver  without  regard  to 
the  platform.  In  the  last  Ohio  State  election  silver  was 
the  main  issue  with  the  Democratic  party  on  a  square  free- 
coinage  platform.  Whoever  recalls  the  discussions  of 
the  time  not  only  in  Ohio,  but  throughout  the 
country,  knows  that  Democratic  sentiment  was  largely 
for  free  silver.  Mr.  Cleveland  checked  this  senti- 
ment and  forced  it  to  silence;  but  he  did  not  kill  it, 
and  it  is  sure  to  rise  to  contest  with  him  the  domination 
of  the  triumphant  party.  We  see  already  signs  of  prepa- 
ration by  the  silver  men  for  a  direct  assault.  Repeal  of  the 
Sherman  act  is  one  of  the  "  promises  "  which  must  be  ful- 
filled, and  when  it  comes  to  a  substitute  for  it  there  will 
be  music  in  the  air. 


The  more  we  study  the  situation  the  more  difficult  Mr. 
Cleveland's  position  appears.  Elected  by  political  ele- 
ments totally  adverse  to  each  other;  having  to  meet  and 
adjust  the  conflicting  claims  of  hostile  factions  for  official 
recognition;  subjected  to  the  duty  of  revolutionizing  the 
administrative  organization  of  the  couutry;  under  the  nec- 
essity of  carrying  out  specific  promises  of  reform;  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  excessive  zeal  on  the  part  of  his  own 
partisans;  face  to  face  with  problems  which  our  century  of 
constitutional  government  has  not  been  able  to  solve;  with 
enemies  not  only  in  front  but  behind  him — thus  situated 
and  thus  confronted,  Grover  Cleveland  has  before  him  the 
most  difficult  duty  ever  laid  upon  a  President-elect — save 
alone  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  essentially  unfair,  ungener- 
ous and  un-American  to  pounce  upon  a  man  thus  situated 
and  to  add  to  his  difficulties  by  misrepresentation  and  mis- 
construction. Fair-minded  people,  no  matter  of  what  po- 
litical faith,  will  be  willing  to  give  him  a  chance,  reserving 
their  criticism  at  least  until  something  has  been  done  to 
merit  it. 


It  will  interest  many  of  our  readers  to  know  what  Gen. 
Weaver  thinks  of  the  result  of  the  national  election.  In 
an  interview  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  last  week,  he  said: 

The  populists  succeeded  in  the  late  election  far  beyond  their 
expectations,  and  have  demonstrated  their  strength  as  a  polit- 
ical factor  in  American  politics.  We  have  carried  almost  as 
many  States  as  the  Republican  party  has  carried,  and  have  been 
defeated  in  a  half  dozen  States  by  very  slim  margins,  which 
amounts  to  a  practical  victory.  We  hold  the  balance  of  power 
in  a  large  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and,  better  still, 
hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
This  will  enable  us  to  act  as  a  breakwater  agajnst  vicious  legis- 
lation, and  to  force  the  great  economic  issues  to  the  front.  The 
Republican  party  is  as  dead  as  the  Whig  party  was  after  the 
Scott  campaign  of  1852,  and  from  this  forward  will  rapidly 
diminish  in  strength  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  can  never 
make  another  national  campaign.  All  their  great  leaders  have 
been  killed  off,  including  Depew  and  McKinley.  It  was  our 
vote  that  defeated  Harrison  in  Illinois  and  sidetracked  Mc- 
Kinley in  Ohio.  The  populists  will  now  commence  a  vigorous 
campaign  and  will  push  the  work  of  organization  in  every 
county  of  the  Union.  Its  organization  is  now  national,  extends 
into  every  county  in  the  Union,  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
lakes  to  the  gulf.  A  conference  of  leaders  will  doubtless  soon 
be  held  at  some  central  point  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly 
marshaling  the  forces  of  the  new  party  throughout  the  country. 


The  official  count  in  this  State  is  most  provokingly  slow. 
It  will  probably  take  another  week  to  complete  it.  Har- 
rison's plurality  will  probably  be  a  little  the  rise  of  6000. 
The  legislature  is  surely  Democratic.  The  constitutional 
amendment  extending  the  legislative  session  to  one 
htindred  days  has  been  beaten  ten  to  one.  The  amend- 
ment allowing  cities  or  towns  of  3500  population  to  make 
their  own  charters  has  been  carried.  The  amendment  ex- 
tending the  terms  of  city  and  county  bonds  from  20  to  40 
years  has  been  carried.  The  amendment  providing  ways 
and  means  for  State  officers  to  increase  their  deficiencies 
has  been  beaten.  The  proposition  to  refund  the  State 
debt  has  been  beaten.  The  proposition  for  a  popular  vote 
for  United  States  Senators  has  carried  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  The  San  Francisco  depot  act  is  probably 
carried  by  a  narrow  majority.  The  proposition  for  an 
educational  qualification  for  voters  baa  been  carried. 
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Sonoma  County  Notes. 

Santa  Rosa,  Nov.  21,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — The  wine  product  of  California 
should  be  recognized  as  a  staple  article  of  commerce  as 
wheat  is  but  few  merchants  or  manufacturers  seem  to  want 
to  trade  in  it.  Why  not !  If  it  involves  the  aging  and 
treating  of  the  wine,  then  why  not  have  cooperation  in  the 
wine  districts.  If  a  few  San  Francisco  houses  can  make 
large  profits  so  that  they  can  build  large  warehouses  valued 
in  the  thousands  of  dollars,  why  cannot  our  vinegrowers 
club  together,  get  cooperage  to  hold  the  wine,  and  not  allow 
all  of  the  wine  product  to  be  rushed  in  on  the  wine  cellars 
at  one  time.  The  farmers  could  get  the  experienced  help 
required  to  take  charge  of  the  wine  while  it  is  going  through 
the  process  of  aging.  Wine  is  always  low  when  every  one 
has  grapes  to  sell,  but  when  wine  has  the  age,  the  same 
should  command  a  very  handsome  return  for  the  invest- 
ment. The  vioegrower  wants  the  merchants,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail,  to  help  sell  the  California  product  whenever 
consumers  can  be  induced  to  take  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
now  that  a  better  price  is  paid  for  best  grapes,  that  good 
wine  will  only  be  placed  on  the  Eastern  market,  and  the 
day  will  not  be  far  distant  when  wine  will  be  dealt  in,  the 
same  as  wheat  and  iron,  by  all  tradesmen. 

GRAPE  SYRUP. 

While  visiting  Cloverdale,  I  called  at  the  Moulton  Hill 
vineyard.  It  is  a  large  establishment  and  is  producing 
grape  syrup.  They  will  produce  10,000  gallons  this  season. 
The  manufaciure  was  established  four  years  since,  and  is  a 
most  important  industry  for  the  grapegrower.  Mr.  F. 
Albertz  has  a  patent  evaporator,  in  which  be  can  boil  down 
4000  gallons  of  grape  juice  to  1000  gallons  of  the  syrup  in 
18  hours.  Afterward  it  is  rectified,  and  filtered,  and  placed 
in  one-gallon  cans  and,  sold  for  table  use.  A  large  demand 
has  sprung  up  in  the  East.  The  syrup  has  a  pleasant 
flavor  and  is  as  distinctive  in  its  character  as  maple  syrup. 

must-condensing. 

One  mile  from  Geyserville,  Sonoma  county,  a  factory  is 
making  condensed  must  from  the  grapes  for  shipment.  The 
output  in  1891  was  200  tons  of  must,  and  in  1892  will  be 
300  tons,  or  1000  barrels  of  50  gallons  each;  the  lot  being 
600  pounds  each.  I  am  told  that  six  tons  of  grapes  will 
produce  one  ton  of  must  and  give  also  50  gallons  of  good 
brandy — all  the  refuse  being  used  to  bring  about  this  result. 
The  San  Francisco  office  is  at  500  California  St.,  S.  F., 
where  samples  of  this  new  product  can  be  seen. 

At  Petiluma  a  starch  factory  will  be  established  at  an 
early  day.  The  people  will  give  one  block  of  land  and 
have  oflered  to  give  potatoes  valued  at  $1000  free  to  help 
establish  such  an  industry. 

A  fruitgrower  suggests  that  all  the  rotten  apples  or  fruit 
be  taken  up,  or  have  hogs  run  in  and  feed  on  it.  If  the 
waste  fruit  is  not  consumed,  then  the  worm  will  surely  come 
out  in  due  time  and  go  up  the  tree.  W.  H.  M. 

[This  is  one  of  the  oldest  methods  known  to  reduce  the 
number  of  worms.  The  trouble  is  that  only  a  part  of  them 
can  be  reached  in  this  way,  for  a  large  part  of  the  worms 
crawl  out  of  the  fruit  and  hide  themselves  before  the  fruit 
drops  from  the  tree. — Ed.  Press.] 


A  Cordial  Invitation. 

Evergreen,  near  San  Jose,  Nov.  19,  1892. 
To  the  Editor:— If  "Grapegrower"  from  Glen  Ellen 
thinks  it  prudent  to  join  an  army  of  half,  or  whole,  bank- 
rupted grapegrowers,  he  can  see,  on  a  visit  to  my  place, 
many  different  ways  of  planting  the  vine — 7x7,  14x3)^  ft., 
14x14,  etc.,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  explain  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  various  systems. 

William  Wehner. 


ViTicuLTURAL  REPORT. — The  rcpoft  of  the  State 
Board  of  Viticulture  for  1891-2  is  already  out,  a  volume  of 
280  pages.  Any  grapegrower  or  winemaker  who  desires 
it  should  send  seven  cents  postage  to  "Secretary  Vit.  Com. 
317  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal."  Appendix  "A"  is 
bound  separately,  and  relates  to  brandy  distilling.  It  can 
be  secured  for  four  cents  postage.  The  other  appendices, 
some  of  them  translated  from  the  French  and  German  are 
included  in  the  report  and  are  very  valuable.  All  grape- 
growers  should  apply  for  these  documents. 


Correction  on  Dairy  Information. 

In  our  issue  of  Nov.  12th,  page  400,  in  the  third  par- 
agraph, the  printer  makes  us  say  :  "  Whenever  cream 
cannot  be  ripened  at  a  lower  temperature  than  47°  there  is 
a  great  loss  of  butter-fat."  It  should  have  read  67°  for 
ripened  cream  and  47°  or  less  for  sweet  cream  Any  good 
butter-maker  knows  that  cream  would  hardly  ripen  at  so 
low  a  temperature  as  47°,  and  we  very  greatly  regret  the 
mistake  as  tending  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  excellent 
information  given  by  Mr.  Steele  upon  the  Rural  and 
upon  scientific  dairying  in  general.  We  intend  to  be  very 
careful  upon  all  such  points,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  are  disposed  to  attach  more  weight  to  a  condemna- 
tion of  one  such  error  than  to  commendation  of  a  great 
mass  of  valuable  information. 


A  New  Method  of  Peeling  Peaches.— A  recipe 
comes  to  us  which  says  :  "  Sulphur  them  about  as  long  as 
iiuit  is  sulphured,  then  the  peel  can  be  pulled  ofif  with  a 
knife."  It  is  suggested  that  the  above  plan  might  be  made 
profitable  by  using  it  only  for  first  grade  well-ripened 
peaches,  to  be  first  pitted  then  sulphured,  peeled  and 
lightly  sulphured  a  second  time.  By  very  careful  handling 
this  would  make  a  fancy  article. 


THE  FRUIT  GROWERS'  CONVENTION. 

A  "Rural"  Reporter  Runs  Over  the  Discussions 
and  Gives  His  Impressions. 

The  whole  meeting  bristled  with  points  of  practical,  dol- 
lar-winning wisdom  like  an  Iowa  farm  houie  just  fitted  with 
lightning  rods. 

To  give  a  close  detail  of  this  great  meeting  would  be  out 
of  the  question  and  perhaps  our  readers  will  be  best  pleased 
with  such  thoughts  as  impressed  the  writer.  Let  us  call 
such  as  ran  over  the  grader,  winnowed  thoughts. 

In  the  address  of  welcome  one  is  impressed  by  the  re- 
markable Providence  that  went  on  for  centuries  to  form 
the  bed  of  an  inland  sea  into  a  vast  garden,  and  later  on  to 
bring  for  its  development  a  race  of  men  who  study  every 
element  affecting  public  prosperity  from  the  infusorial  life 
that  acts  as  a  cause  of  fungoid  disease  in  the  smallest 
plant,  to  the  laws  of  trade  and  nations  that  move  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  those  higher  laws  upon  which  those 
of  man  are  founded  and  by  which  the  universe  is  ruled. 
Truly  nothing  that  interests  mankind  escapes  the  notice  of 
Santa  Clara  people.  They  dwell  in  one  great  orchard,  ex- 
ploit every  market  and  promise  to  supply  the  world  with 
prunes. 

THE  battle  of  THE  PARASITES  AND  INSECTICIDES. 

Members  of  the  Convention  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
trusting  to  the  parasites  which  have  been  colonized  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  depending  upon  the  washes  and  gases  that 
have  proven  so  effective  in  the  past.  This  diffirence  of 
opinion  existing  in  the  meeting  is  found  all  through  the 
country  and  makes  it  very  hard  to  promote  any  uniform 
policy  of  destroying  insect  pests.  All  agree  that  some 
effective  means  of  protection  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
industry. 

In  their  enthusiasm  over  the  discovery  of  Australian 
parasites  which  keep  so  many  enemies  of  plant  life,  at  the 
antipodes,  in  check.  Commissioner  Koebele  and  President 
Cooper  were  understood  to  have  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  our  troubles  are  ended  in  harmony  with  that  law 
of  nature  which  controls  life  by  the  universal  edict  of 
"  Live  and  let  live."  In  other  words,  they  claim  that  we 
have  now  discovered  many  hundred  varieties  of  insects 
that  destroy  the  enemies  of  plant  life,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  development  of  this  idea  and  successful  coloni- 
zation until  all  varieties  of  scale,  aphis,  codling  moth,  etc., 
shall  be  under  control. 

On  the  other  hand  the  advocates  of  insecticides  claim 
that  we  know  for  a  certainty  that  the  scale  can  be  kept  in 
check  upon  deciduous  and  the  smaller  citrus  trees 
by  washes,  and  upon  the  larger  citrus  trees  by  fumigation 
with  hydrocyanide  gas. 

At  Riverside,  for  instance,  the  city  has  purchased  a 
complete  fumigating  outfit,  and  so  soon  as  the  commis- 
sioner notifies  the  authorities  that  the  pest  has  made  its 
appearance  they  order  a  thorough  disinfection  at  once,  at 
the  owner's  expense.  By  this  plan  they  have  only  a  very 
few  cases  each  year. 

From  the  discussion  it  appeared  that  there  was  no 
question  but  that  the  vedalia  bad  been  of  immense  benefit 
in  destroying  the  scale,  but  that  It  was  probable  that  they 
had  not  taken  the  time  to  catch  the  last  one,  nor  have 
they  any  means  to  prevent  other  scales  from  coming  in 
after  the  vedalia  has  finished  its  work  and  moved  on  to 
to  pastures  new.  One  gentlemen  reported  that  a  colony 
of  the  latest  fashion  of  steel-blue  ladybirds,  imported  from 
Australia,  had  disappeared,  and  that  he  thought  they  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  small  bird  that  he  saw  upon  the  tree. 
We  hope  he  may  correspond  with  Mr.  Koebele  and  find 
out  whether  they  have  similar  trouble  with  these  little  birds  in 
their  Australian  home.  In  a  science  so  new  to  us  as  ento- 
mology we  are  in  danger  of  generalizing  from  too  few 
premises  and  thus  fall  into  error. 

Mr.  Block  of  San  Jose  says  that  he  has  observed  that  it 
is  easy  to  find  these  ladybirds  at  some  times  and  impos- 
sible at  others.  He  thinks  it  is  their  habit  to  spend  a  part 
of  their  life  where  they  are  hard  to  find,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  ladybirds  may  still  be  there. 

The  general  sentiment  of  the  convention  was  that  we 
need  very  exact  and  careful  knowledge  upon  the  habits  of 
friendly  and  injurious  insects,  and  then  some  means  of  en- 
forcing compliance  by  all  with  such  means  of  prevention  as 
seem  most  economical  and  effective. 

conflict  of  authority. 

To  accomplish  the  protection  needed  it  seems  that  general 
harmony  and  concert  of  action  are  necessary.  Where  the 
Board  of  Horticulture  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the 
Horticultural  Commissioners  are  named  by  suptervisors,  it 
does  not  appear  how  that  essential  harmony  is  to  be  gained, 
especially  if  each  is  jealous  of  his  own  authority.  Between 
counties  and  State  there  is  liable  to  arise  similar  differences 
to  those  between  State  and  Federal  authority  that  caused  us 
so  much  trouble.    II  civil  service  rules  prevail  anywhere,  it 


should  be  in  these  offices  where  science  is  so  closely  re- 
lated to  industry.  The  Horticultural  Commissioner  who 
renders  service  for  a  nominal  stipend,  often  grudgingly 
voted  by  a  Board  with  little  conception  of  the  responsibilty 
of  the  office,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  his  days  and 
nights  to  such  close  study  that  he  may  never  recommend 
an  injurious  or  useless  wash — that  he  may  always  detect 
at  once  the  advent  of  any  insect  enemy,  and  promote  by 
every  means  in  human  power,  the  increase  of  insect  and 
feathered  friends.  Supervisors  should  regard  this  appoint- 
ment as  pioneers  would  have  regarded  the  appointment  of 
a  captain  who  was  to  organize  and  command  them  in  protect- 
ting  their  homes  against  surrounding  savages,  and  choose 
their  brightest  citizen  who  had  most  interest  in  the  fmit 
industry.  He  should  be  paid  as  though  his  services  were 
important,  and  afforded  every  facility  for  acquiring  the  best 
and  latest  information. 

Whenever  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  course  of  action, 
there  should  be  some  standard  authority  to  which  he  can 
refer.  At  both  our  universities  we  have  bright  professors 
who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  special  study  of  insect 
and  plant  life,  and  in  case  the  owner  whose  trees  are  quar- 
antined or  ordered  disinfected  feels  himself  aggrieved,  the 
law  should  designate  some  one  by  whom  the  matter  should 
be  decided.  There  would  be  little  danger  of  unfair  rulings, 
as  scientific  men  have  too  high  a  regard  for  reputation.  Such 
a  course  would  relieve  many  hardships  and  reduce  friction 
in  enforcing  law. 

The  Board  of  Horticulture  and  Commissioners  should 
be  in  that  thorough  sympathy  indicated  by  the  text  of 
scripture,  "In  honor  preferring  one  another." 

overproduction. 

In  Mr.  Gordon's  able  and  exhaustive  essay  entitled 
"  Don't,"  there  seemed  to  be  little  left  for  us  but  to  buy 
some  first-class  land  in  Santa  Clara  county,  at  $100  or  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  $150  per  acre,  give  it  the  best  possible 
care  in  every  detail  of  planting  and  developing  a  prune 
orchard,  and  then  expect  that  prunes  will  be  produced  so 
far  beyond  the  world's  demand  that  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  sell  them  at  all.  He  is  one  among  10, coo,  who  will  ever 
succeed  in  carrying  out  all  of  Mr.  Gordon's  excellent  direc- 
tions, and  even  then  it  does  not  look  as  though  there  was 
much  left  for  him  to  hope  for,  except  to  starve,  especially  if 
he  should  neglect  the  important  one  of  buying  first-class 
Santa  Clara  land  at  Sioo  per  acre. 

Overproduction  is  an  old  story  to  all  of  us  that  we  have 
heard  since  childhood,  and  we  never  yet  saw  the  time  when 
the  prophets  of  evil  could  not  marshal  an  apalling  array  of 
figures.  Those  opposing  the  introduction  of  machinery 
can  paralyze  us  with  the  specter  of  black  Ruin  coming  on 
a  white  horse  to  trample  down  the  last  vestige  of  happi- 
ness. Some  pioneers  have  told  the  writer  that  in  early  days 
they  ran  their  horses  to  Marysville  to  spend  their  gold- 
dust,  fearing  that  gold  would  soon  be  as  cheap  as  iron. 
When  their  value  as  food  and  cost  of  production  are  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  a  cold  day  for  producers  of  other  fruit 
when  French  prunes  raised  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  are 
sold  below  cost  of  production.  How  is  the  grand-dame 
who  picks  up  a  few  windfall  apples  every  day  through  the 
fall,  and  dries  them  on  strings  against  the  south  end  of  the 
house,  ever  going  to  get  the  money  to  buy  her  calico  dress 
when  we  reach  the  point  where  the  California  prunegrower 
cannot  make  a  living  ?  Seriously,  this  is  the  source  of  the 
most  severe  competition  that  we  have  to  meet,  and  if  our 
figures  on  prospects  of  fruit-market  give  unexpected  results, 
it  will  often  be  found  that  we  omitted  to  calculate  whether 
the  apple  crop  was  large  or  small  over  the  country  that 
year. 

Now,  we  have  always  had  an  overproduction  of  the 
"  Don'ts,"  viz.,  those  who  don't  serve  their  fellow- men  either 
by  thought  or  action,  and  don't  forget  that  the  world  owes 
them  a  living.  Tramps  don't  work  and  don't  want  to — a 
great  overproduction.  So  it  is  with  every  line  of  busioesf 
requiring  little  skill,  capital  or  labor.  In  all  the  little  retail 
places  in  the  city,  we  find  so  great  an  overproduction  that 
four  are  waiting  to  do  one  man's  work,  and  it  is  only  by 
hook  and  crook  that  the  mass  of  them  make  a  living. 
There  is  an  overproduction  of  commissionmen,  that  drives 
many  a  man  who  would  do  a  square  business,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  into  ways  that  are  dark  when  the  wolf 
stands  at  the  door. 

In  short,  an  urban  population  that  comprises  half  the 
numbers  of  a  country  almost  without  manufactures  shows 
a  great  overproduction  of  nonproducers.  If  our  trades- 
unions  keep  on  shutting  out  their  own  boys  from  a  chance 
to  learn  how  to  make  a  living,  we  shall  see  many  of  them 
swelling  the  army  of  those  who  don't  stay  out  of  State's 
prison. 

The  most  dangerous  overproduction  is  of  that  class  who 
produce  nothing.  So  long  as  Santa  Clara  can  give  us  prunes; 
Marin,  butter;  Colusa,  wheat;  Riverside,  oranges;  Fresno, 
raisins;  and  all  the  others  follow  with  like  gifts,  our  brothers 
in  the  East  and  our  cousins  across  the  water  will  be  glad 
to  send  us  carpets  and  carriages,  coats  and  dresses,  paint- 
ings and  pianos. 

Hopkins,  in  his  Moral  Science,  says  that  "supreme 
happiness  consists  in  the  highest  activity  of  the  highest 
powers."  Now,  if  Santa  Clara  can  produce  the  best  prunes 
in  the  world;  if  they  are  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all  cured 
fruits  from  the  standpoint  of  producer  and  consumer;  if  they 
have  the  best  methods  and  the  most  intelligent  operators 
in  the  world;  then  we  think  that  a  bright  and  industrious 
man  may  still  hope  to  make  the  world  pay  him  a  living  for 
raising  prunes  in  Santa  Clara  by  Mr.  Gordon's  methods. 
We  shall  keep  on  hearing  this  cry  of  overproduction  so  long 
as  we  live,  but  those  urging  this  argument  against  going 
into  prunes  often  tell  us  in  the  next  breath  that  the  business 
produces  a  net  income  all  the  way  from  $100  to  Siooo  per 
acre. 

a  statistician. 
The  fact  that  canners  received  advices  of  conditions  upon 
which  value  of  fruit  crop  rested,  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
public  that  they  were  able  to  go  out  and  contract  fruit  at 
prices  that  afterward  proved  hundreds  of  thousands  ot 
dollars  below  actual  value  of  fruit;  that  commission-men 
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received  advices  so  far  in  advance  that  a  buyer  was  able  to 
secure  most  of  the  Ventura  apricots  at  $15  per  ton  when 
Santa  Clara  people,  by  a  little  better  knowledge  of  market 
conditions,  generally  realized  $30  for  similar  fruit;  and  many 
other  instances  of  like  character,  impressed  upon  the  con- 
vention the  importance  of  taking  some  measures  to  secure 
more  complete  and  accurate  information  than  is  now  avail- 
able to  the  public.  It  was  thought  that  this  might  be  ob- 
tained by  some  one  well-skilled  in  knowledge  of  conditions 
that  fix  prices,  who  should  regularly  correspond  with 
Consuls  in  the  principal  producing  sections  of  Spain,  France, 
Italy  and  other  foreign  countries  that  come  in  competition 
with  our  product,  also  with  representatives  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  leading  dealers  in  all  countries  where  we  hope  to 
find  markets;  ard  by  cooperating  with  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington  to  secure  early,  and  on  some 
occasions  telegraphic  advices,  of  conditions  of  fruit  crops  in 
the  East.  Such  information  would  be  news  that  the  daily 
papers  would  eagerly  circulate.  The  State  Board  of  Trade 
has  already  dore  some  work  of  this  nature  in  seeking  a 
European  market  for  fruit  products.  Tne  difficulty  of 
maintaining  any  continued  and  systematic  public  service  by 
voluntary  subscrip  ions,  and  the  importance  of  this  work  to 
the  fruit  industry,  led  them  to  seek  some  means  of  having 
it  done  by  the  State. 

DRIED  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 

To  the  elaborate  plan  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Bancroft — published 
elsewhere — it  was  objected: 

1st — That  it  was  m  the  interest  of  building  up  a  com- 
mercial center  rather  than  the  towns  where  the  fruit  was 
produced. 

2d — Thatitplac'd  another  agency  between  producers 
and  consumers,  wh>rn  there  are  too  many  barriers  already. 

3d — That  it  took  the  goods  out  of  owner's  control  for  at 
least  six  months,  while  it  left  buyers  free  to  gather  in  out- 
side lots  and  break  the  market. 

4th — That  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  secure  a 
general  adoption  o<  this  plan  by  proceeding  to  organize 
from  the  top  down,  as  would  be  contemplated  by  starting 
with  a  State  organizition. 

LOCAL  COOPERATION. 

Col.  Hersey  and  others  gave  careful  and  detailed  state- 
ments of  two  of  the  most  successful  and  best  managed  co- 
operative enterprises  that  have  ever  been  brought  to  public 
notice.  A  great  many  members  of  the  convention  visited 
the  West  Side  and  Campbell  fruit-drying  plants,  where 
operations  have  just  been  closed  for  the  season,  to  see  how 
it  was  done.  Mr.  E  F.  Adams,  of  Wrights,  is  energetic- 
ally at  work  organizing  other  enterprises  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  they  have  in  mind  to  manage  the  general  in- 
terests very  much  as  the  buiter  business  is  managed  at 
Elgin.  By  this  means  San  Jose  may  hope  to  retain  her 
prestige  and  fix  the  price  of  prunes  as  Elgin  fixes  that  of 
butter.  It  is  equally  desirable  that  similar  enterprises  be 
organized  m  other  places.  They  are  needed  in  VacaviUe, 
Winters,  Suisun,  Woodland,  Marysville,  Chico,  Gridley, 
Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Sacramento  (and  while  they  are  do- 
ing pretty  well  with  their  organization  in  Fresno),  some- 
thing is  needed  in  Hanford,  Visalia,  Tulare  and  Bakersfield. 
When  cooperative  enterprises  are  organized  in  these  sec- 
tions and  the  many  others  that  need  them,  all  can  unite  in 
a  State  organization  to  secure  market  information.  Col. 
Hersey  says  that  their  success  in  marketing  this  year  was 
due  largely  to  information  obtained  at  a  cost  of  $3000  by 
joining  with  five  commission  men  of  San  Francisco.  He 
did  not  say  whether  it  was  the  total  expense  or  only  their 
part,  but  we  presumed  it  represented  $500  each  for  the  six 
interests  represented,  as  he  said  he  personally  could  well 
afford  and  would  gladly  give  $100  annually  for  such  infor- 
mation. We  don't  think  of  anything  likely  to  interest  our 
readers — especially  such  as  have  been  trained  by  Grange 
and  Alliance  to  cooperative  ideas — more  than  a  careful 
plan  for  local  fruit  exchanges.  We  are  thinking  of  such  a 
plan  as  would  be  matured  by  a  committee  like  Col.  Philo 
Hersey,  Col.  R.  P.  McGlincy,  Mr.  E.  F.  Adams  and  Mr. 
F.  M.  Righter  as  the  result  of  their  successful  experience. 

Nothing  will  do  more  to  promote  development  and  in- 
crease prosperity  in  sections  just  engaging  in  fruit  cultuie. 
That  such  committee  was  not  appointed  and  the  conven- 
tion more  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  methods  and  ad- 
vantages of  forming  similar  exchanges,  seems  to  us  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  session,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  taken 
up  at  once.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  till  next  year.  When 
sach  exchanges  have  formed  a  State  organization  it  can  do 
something  to  extend  markets  in  England  and  can  so  regu- 
late trade  that  our  cured  fruits  will  be  thoroughly  adver- 
tised, properly  graded,  and  sold  in  groceries  throughout  the 
country  as  staples,  on  a  basis  of  profit  similar  to  that 
charged  on  flour,  sugar,  etc.  They  will  soon  inaugurate 
the  system  of  shipping  direct  in  carload  lots  to  every 
dealer  in  the  country  who  can  handle  that  quantity.  A 
statistician  employed  by  the  State  could  only  advise  re- 
garding supply  and  demand,  and  investigate  conditions 
which  regulate  markets.  A  State  Exchange  could  do  that 
and  supply  many  conditions  that  regulate  markets  in  their 
products.  Among  other  things,  they  could  establish  stand- 
ard grades  so  that  the  buyer  of  cured  fruit  would  have  a 
guarantee  of  quality  similar  to  that  existing  in  well-known 
brands  of  sugar  or  flour.  That  is  one  among  the  needed 
improvements  for  extending  our  markets,  especially  in 
England. 

THE  RAILROAD  QOESTION. 

The  president's  address  was  very  strong  in  its  recom- 
mendation of  Government  railroads.  The  committee  to 
whom  it  was  referred  reported  that  since  it  is  not  the  es- 
tablished policy  of  our  Government  to  engage  in  such  en- 
terprise, the  prospect  of  its  accomplishment  is  too  remote 
to  warrant  a  recommendation  from  this  body  for  legislative 
action.  It  took  the  ground  that  railroads  were  subject  by 
law  to  the  control  of  the  people  and  it  would  be  wiser  for 
them  to  exercise  that  right  than  to  venture  upon  a  field  of 
doubtful  expediency.  Although  there  were  several  who 
held  very  strong  grounds  in  opposition  to  this  report,  it 
seemed  to  embody  the  general  sentiment  of  the  convention. 


It  was  generally  agreed  that  schedule  time  and  wider  dis- 
tribution were  questions  even  more  important  to  shippers 
of  green  fruit  than  Tates. 

It  was  expected  that  the  inability  of  the  company  to  sup- 
ply the  cars  needed  to  make  their  expedited  service  effec- 
tive would  have  been  considered,  and  that  some  represent- 
ative would  have  advised  the  convention  regarding  plans 
for  improved  service  next  year.  It  was  also  expected  that 
a  plan  for  private  ownership  and  control  of  fruitcars,  simi- 
lar to  the  system  of  the  great  wholesale  butchers,  would  be 
discussed.  They  have  been  able  to  concentrate  that  line  of 
business  at  Chicago,  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  and  control 
it  mainly  by  use  of  refrigerator  cars. 

In  our  case,  the  Riverside  and  VacaviUe  men  might 
unite  in  ownership  of  a  line  that  would  accommodate  the 
one  section  in  summer  and  the  other  in  winter. 

Again,  it  was  hoped  that  the  opinion  of  the  convention 
might  be  drawn  out  as  to  the  expediency  of  distributing 
fruit  direct  to  towns  whose  trade  would  not  warrant  them 
in  ordering  carload  lots.  This  was  an  important  feature 
of  Mr.  Mills'  address,  which  was  distributed  through  the 
hall.  The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
asked  for  further  time,  and  their  report  will  probably  be 
made  through  the  press.  It  was  a  misfortune  to  the  con- 
vention that  Mr.  Mills  was  prevented  by  illness  from  shar- 
ing in  its  deliberations. 

To  develop  the  possibilities  of  our  State,  we  need  a  vast 
increase  of  population  that  we  cannot  conscientiously  or 
successfully  invite,  save,  as  we  can  point  out  to  them  prom- 
ising fields  of  labor.  As  fruit  is  that  basis  of  industry  for 
which  our  soil  and  climate  gives  us  greatest  advantage, 
the  production  and  distribution  of  this  crop  are  questions 
most  intimately  connected  with  our  future  prospects. 

THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

A  revolution  urging  the  policy  of  immediate  action  by 
the  General  Government  looking  to  its  construction  and 
depicting  dangers,  likely  to  arise  from  private  control,  was 
thought  by  some  to  be  among  the  most  vital  interests  affect- 
ing growers  of  fruit.  Although  the  plan  seemed  to  meet 
approval  in  a  general  way,  onlv  a  few  members  of  the  Con- 
vention seemed  to  have  considered  the  subject,  in  all  its 
bearings  to  the  extent  that  they  were  willing  to  put  them- 
selves upon  record.  It  is  a  very  broad  question,  and  with 
many  of  us  the  battle  of  the  man  and  the  morfgage  will  be 
decided  before  it  can  be  completed.  Those  who  had  dis- 
cussed the  question  from  the  olatform  of  the  People's 
Party,  seemed  q  lite  positive  in  their  vicivs  of  its  expediency. 

FORESTRY. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  importance  of  preserving  our 
forests,  by  reference  to  famine  arising  from  drought  in 
Russia,  since  forests  have  been  denuded,  also  from  calami- 
ties in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  arising  from  a  similar 
cause.  It  was  another  point  of  unfinished  business  that  the 
body  only  discussed  the  question  in  a  general  way,  and 
failed  to  formulate  any  plan  looking  to  definite  action. 
The  writer  has  driven  through  many  of  the  forests  of  the 
Sierras  and  the  coast  during  the  past  year  and  thinks  it 
should  be  the  Government  policy  to  sell  stumpage,  rather 
than  timber  land,  so  that  the  trees  might  be  allowed  to  grow 
up  again  after  the  ground  had  once  been  cut  over,  and  so 
preserve  the  water  sheds  upon  which  the  productiveness  of 
our  great  valleys  depend.  If  it  would  be  good  public 
policy  to  build  mountain  reservoirs  in  all  such  places  as 
the  Big  Meadows  of  Plumas  County  how  much  better  to 
provide  that  the  trees  and  undergrowth,  that  attract  and 
conserve  that  moisture,  should  be  protected.  Again,  the 
interest  on  the  money  that  the  land  brings  would  be  but  a 
trifle  of  the  levenue  that  stumpage  would  yield.  Let  us 
settle  the  rich  valley  lands  that  are  already  cleared  and 
keep  the  trees  where  they  will  supply  them  with  the  mois- 
ture that  is  as  essential  as  soil  or  sunshine. 

RETAIL  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  necessity  for  improvement  in  this  regard  was  touched 
upon,  but  scarcely  di'^cussed.  It  appears  that  so  many 
are  engaged  in  the  retail  trade  that  the  most  of  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer  goes  for  rent  and  service,  while 
waiting  forjcustom.  So  long  as  three  men  are  competing  for 
the  trade  that  one  might  easily  handle,  and  all  must  live,  it 
is  hardly  practical  for  them  to  reduce  prices.  Yet  the 
$2.50  of  the  $300  that  a  50  cent  box  of  pears  now  brings 
when  sold  at  retail,  goes  as  far  to  check  consumption,  as 
though  it  was  paid  to  the  producer  or  the  railroad  com- 
pany. 

If  by  adopting  a  system  of  distribution  similar  to  that  of 
milk  dealers,  a  part  of  the  retailers  could  do  the  whole 
business,  and  the  balance  join  the  company  of  producers, 
the  community  as  a  whole  would  have  that  much  more  to 
divide.  Some  would  go  to  producers,  some  to  consumers. 
The  dealers  displaced  would  find  a  better  occupation  and 
and  all  be  gainers.  Things  have  not  improved,  much 
along  this  line  in  our  home  markets  since  early  days, 
and  we  may  grow  very  weary  waiting  for  the  natural  laws 
of  trade  to  accomplish  desired  results. 

The  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Smith  of  Palo  Al'o  and  Prof.  George  Huss- 
man  of  Napa,  had  both  visited  Chicago  recently  and  inter- 
viewed Chief  Samuels  of  the  Horticultural  Department. 
They  all  realize  the  importance  of  making  a  creditable  ex- 
hibit of  our  resources,  especially  in  the  line  of  fruit,  which 
is  becoming  generally  recognized  as  our  basis  industry 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  interest,  more 
especially  in  Northern  California,  and  that  counties  and  in- 
dividual enterprise  must  be  relied  on  to  furnish  exhibits,  as 
the  State  can  do  little  more  than  to  furnish  space,  trans- 
portation and  care  for  such  as  are  shown  in  the  State 
Building. 

As  our  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  that  it  seems 
that  we  are  likely  to  suffer  in  the  Department  Building 
where  our  goods  come  in  competition  with  other  sections 
for  prizes. 

After  our  liberal  appropriation  it  would  be  humiliating 
indeed  to  see  such  a  State  as  Arkansas  carry  off  the  bulk  of 
the  gold  medals  with  two  or  three  wagon  loads  of  care- 


fully selected  specimens.  In  the  Department  building, 
where  fruits  are  entered  for  competition,  they  want  small 
quantities  of  the  very  finest  fruit  we  can  produce. 

Besides  what  has  already  been  preserved  in  glass  it  may 
be  possible  to  strongly  reenforce  our  exhibit  next  June  and 
July  with  specimens  forwarded  from  here  and  put  in  jars 
there,  in  time  for  the  Horticultural  Congress,  to  be  held 
early  in  August.  It  will  be  important  to  see  that  space  is 
provided  if  we  think  of  entering  the  lists  at  that  late  day 
against  those  who  have  already  been  a  year  or  two  engaged 
in  pruning  and  fertilizing  the  trees  from  which  they  expect 
the  prize  fruits. 

In  the  California  building  the  two  plans  of  county  and 
classified  exhibits  call  for  duplicate  samples.  For  instance, 
Fresno  wants  to  show  by  her  classified  raisin  exhibit  the 
precedence  taken  by  her  county  in  that  industry,  and  yet 
raisins  will  be  a  leading  feature  of  her  county  exhibit,  al- 
though wheat  still  leads  in  acres  and  struggles  for  the  lead 
in  dollars,  even  in  Fresno.  Most  of  the  fruitgrowers 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  they  were  depended  on  for 
an  exhibit  in  triplicate,  one  for  the  county  and  another  for 
the  classified  in  the  State  building  and  a  third  for  competi- 
tion in  the  Department  buildmg. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Wells,  from  Los  Angeles,  the  Horticultural 
Officer,  made  a  very  interesting  explanation  of  the  matter. 

FERTILIZATION. 

This  subject  was  discussed  in  a  way  that  shows  that  the 
idea  that  our  soil  and  climate  can  produce  fruit  without 
limit,  forever,  and  suffer  no  exhaustion,  is  being  consigned 
to  "innocuous  desuetude,"  as  one  must  say  now  that  the 
author  has  returned  to  power.  No  one  spoke  of  having 
tried  any  fertilizer  without  very  satisfactory  results.  Some 
have  used  nitrates;  some  phosphates;  some  stable  manure; 
some  had  cut  their  grape  cuttings  into  short  lengths  and 
returned  them  to  the  soil;  some  had  returned  the  pits  to 
the  soil  on  the  theory  that  as  the  pit,  and  not  the  pulp, 
draws  on  the  vitality  of  the  plant,  and  the  strength  of  the 
soil,  it  should  be  returned  to  the  soil  whenever  possible, — 
but  never  burned. 

W.  H  Aiken  of  Wrights  had  excellent  results  frow  plow- 
ing under  one  or  two  crops  of  wild  oats  and  alfileria  every 
spring,  and  this  year  had  harvested  the  largest  yield  of 
prunes  received  anywhere  in  his  section  from  ground  that 
has  been  treated  for  several  years  in  this  way.  Geo.  M. 
Gray  of  Chico  had  tried  to  follow  his  recommendation,  but 
rain  hindered  his  plowing,  and  the  grass  grew  so  s'rong 
that  it  almost  held  up  the  mules,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
get  the  land  in  condition  at  all  that  year. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  demand  for  the  services  of  some 
expert  intensely  practical  in  his  advice  as  to  the  most  eco- 
nomical method  of  producing  best  results  in  each  case.  The 
average  farmer  has  too  many  questions  to  stric^y  g  ve  the 
scientific  attentionnecessary  to  determine  what  his  soil  needs 
and  the  cheapest  way  to  get  it,  as  one  who  made  it  his 
special  study  might.  It  seems  that  there  should  have  been 
more  discussion  as  to  methods  of  determining  the  value  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  They  already  use  great  quantities 
with  highly  satisfactory  results  in  Southern  California,  and 
the  business  is  destined  to  assume  great  proportions 
among  our  orchards. 

PRUNING. 

Although  there  were  some  radical  departures  advised  by 
those  who  related  individual  experiences;  the  majority  were 
quite  willing  that  the  promoters  should  have  exclusive  ben- 
efit of  most  of  them,  being  content  to  abide  by  the  old  and 
well-established  systems  of  pruning  for  low  heads,  stocky 
trunks,  and  in  the  case  of  most  fruits  the  goblet  system, 
upon  which  most  of  the  VacaviUe  orchards  have  been 
trained  under  advice  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  often  described  in 
these  columns,  and  carefully  illustrated  in  "California 
Fruit."  A  new  point  was  brought  out  whic^^  seemed  worthy 
of  trial,  viz: 

In  case  of  trees  that  have  become  apparently  dormant 
so  far  as  producing  wood  or  fruit  is  concerned,  it  has  been 
found  good  practice  to  cut  oflF  the  fruit  buds  for  one  season 
and  has  resulted  in  a  satisfactory  growth  of  wood  and  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  the  second  year. 

The  general  practice  seemed  quite  opposed  to  shortening 
in  prunes,  pears  and  apples,  as  is  advised  with  peaches  and 
apricots.  Instead,  let  branches  be  tri.-nmed  to  prevent  chaf- 
ing upon  one  another,  or  the  fruit  being  too  much  shaded. 
Where  two  branches  fork  at  one  acute  angle,  and  it  is  de- 
sired to  remove  one,  Col.  Hersey  advised  removing  the 
lower,  and  made  the  point  that  by  following  the  usual 
course  of  removing  the  upper,  with  a  view  of  spreading  the 
tree,  the  branch  is  liable  to  break  down.  When  loaded 
with  fruit,  pruning  should  be  very  carefully  and  systematic- 
ally performed  upon  a  well  matured  pear  designed  to  de- 
velop vigor,  fruitfulness  and  symmetry,  and  varied  with 
the  needs  of  the  individual  plant. 

THINNING. 

The  importance  of  thorough  work  in  this  direction,  espe- 
cially with  peaches,  was  generally  recognized.  Some  ad- 
vised pruning  so  short  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  extensive 
thinning;  but  the  general  opinion  was  that  it  was  \yell  to 
do  the  work  after  the  pit  had  formed  and  before  it  had 
hardened,  and  thin  so  thoroughly  as  to  insure  large  size. 
Small  peaches  are  of  little  value,  and  the  vitality  of  the  tree 
is  drawn  upon  in  proportion  to  the  number  rather  than  the 
weight  of  peaches.  Mr.  McWilliams,  who  has  extensive 
fruit  interests  near  Colusa,  gave  it  as  his  rule  to  leave  four 
peaches  for  every  pound  that  the  tree  ought  to  bear.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  most  heroic,  and  probably  the  most  ju- 
dicious, thinning  recommended.  With  the  apricot  the  case 
is  very  similar.  It  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  thin  fruit,  but 
nothing  pays  better. 

GRADING. 

This  was  an  important  subject,  whose  discussion  was 
conspicuous  by  its  omission.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  all  varieties  of  graders  are  in  general  use  in  San  Jose, 
and  the  importance  of  the  process  is  thoroughly  understood. 
Again,  it  is  probable  San  Jose  growers  are  the  most  thor- 
oughly impressed  with  the  necessity  of  placing  well-known 
brands  of  standard  quality  upon  the  market,  and  it  would 
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have  been  very  interesting  to  members  from  other  sections 
to  have  heard  the  question  well  discussed.  It  should  be 
considered  unfinished  business. 

IRRIGATION. 

As  the  prune  crop  was  nearly  50  per  cent  short  in  San 
Jose  this  year,  and  the  past  two  seasons  have  been  char- 
acterized by  light  rainfalls,  many  are  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  limited  amount  of  irrigation,  even  in  the  valley 
which  boasts  so  proudly  that  irrigation  is  unnecessary.  The 
paper  of  Mr.  Brainard  was  a  very  able  presentation  of  the 
irrigation  problem  in  Santa  Clara  valley,  but  the  question 
did  not  excite  the  interest  nor  elicit  the  information  that  so 
important  a  subject  should  draw  out  from  so  distinguished 
an  audience.  Perhaps  nothing  is  destined  to  become  so 
important  a  factor  in  horticulture  as  irrigation.  Probably 
it  will  be  more  thoroughly  discussed  next  year  at  Los  An- 
geles, where  the  wonderful  development  at  Riverside  and 
Redlands  came  as  the  result  of  irrigation. 

COULURE. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Motheral  of  Tulare  read  a  paper  showing 
that  the  dropping  of  the  fruit  in  the  San  Joaquin  raisin  dis- 
tricts was  caused  by  the  deposit  on  the  leaves  of  some  salt 
contained  in  the  sap.  The  discussion  developed  the  fact 
that  instead  of  being  a  specific  disease,  coulure  is  a  general 
name  lor  the  dropping  ot  fruit  from  whatever  cause.  Any- 
thing which  prevents  the  fertilizition  of  the  flower  produces 
this  result.  It  affects  the  white  grapes,  especially  the  Mus- 
cat, and  the  Black  Ferrara.  Dr.  Blowers  of  Woodland, 
who  is  one  of  the  closest  observers  in  horticultural  matters 
that  the  State  ever  produced,  spoke  of  spending  hours  and 
days  among  the  vines,  watching  the  action  of  the  thrip,  the 
north  wind  and  other  causes  that  produce  coulure.  Next 
year  at  Los  Angeles  we  hope  to  hear  more  suggestions  as 
to  remedies.  The  destruction  of  the  thrip  and  the  correc- 
tion of  the  alkali  causing  so  much  coulure  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin, are  promising  fields  for  scientific  investigation.  Mil- 
dew is  a  fourth  cause  of  coulure. 

ROOT  KNOT. 

This  disease  upon  the  root  has  lately  caused  wide  de- 
struction among  young  peach  trees,  especially  those  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  that  have  been  planted  upon  soil  previ- 
ously cropped  in  alfalfa.  Some  benefit  has  resulted  from 
paring  roots  and  applying  salt.  For  some  years  the  trees 
thus  affected  have  borne  well,  unless  the  knot  encircled  the 
crown  of  the  root.  In  this  case  the  knot  seems  to  smother 
the  plant.  Here  is  another  of  the  questions  upon  which  we 
want  light. 

BLIGHT. 

This  was  not  much  discussed  in  open  meeting,  but  from 
fireside  discussions  at  the  hotel  the  writer  thought  that 
there  was  an  amount  of  ignorance  upon  this  subject  that 
was  liable  to  do  more  damage  to  our  fruit  interests  than 
the  blight  itself.  Pro^.  Woodworth  of  Berkeley  has  made 
it  a  microscopic  study  and  can  explain  the  peculiar  bacteria 
in  trees  thus  affected.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  he 
would  contribute  an  article  to  the  Rural  on  this  point  and 
prevent  our  experts  from  driving  us  into  hysterics  whenever 
they  see  a  black  leaf  or  an  injured  strip  of  bark. 

arsenites. 

The  same  professor  read  a  paper  on  insecticides  in  which 
arsenic  is  the  active  ingredient.  Their  value  depends 
mainly  upon  insolubility.  Paris  green,  a  copoer  arsenite, 
is  best  and  mnst  costly.  London  purple,  a  lime  arsenite, 
com'S  next.  White  arsenic  is  most  soluble.  Such  prepara- 
tions shoi'ld  be  kept  thoroughly  stirred  and  deposited  in  a 
fine  mist  until  leaves  begin  to  drip,  for  the  destruction  of 
such  insects  as  feed  upon  leaves  or  fruit.  The  professor 
proposes  a  series  of  experiments  with  spray  pumps  at 
Berkeley.  His  idea  is  that  we  might  secure  better  and 
more  economical  results  with  less  force  and  a  finer  spray. 
For  fungoid  and  unknown  diseases  he  recommends  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  of  bluestone  and  lime. 

woman's  work. 

Mrs.  Theodosia  B.  Shephard  of  Santa  Barbara  read  a 
very  interesting  paper  showing  how  a  woman  of  energy 
built  up  a  business,  by  her  own  exertions,  from  small  be- 
ginnings, that  bids  fair  to  become  a  very  important  indus- 
try. Her  specialties  are  flower  seeds  and  bulbs,  and  she 
finds  no  part  of  the  business  so  difficult  as  judicious  adver- 
tising. She  engaged  in  the  business  upon  the  advice  of 
Peter  Henderson  and  thinks  California  will  become  the 
seed  garden  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  McBride  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  her  ex- 
perience with  her  four  young  sons  in  what  seems  to  be  so 
nearly  a  model  orchard  as  to  assure  women  that  horticul- 
ture is  a  calling  in  which  they  can  hope  to  rival  their 
brothers,  and  that  it  is  both  attractive  and  profitable. 

Mrs.  Maggie  Downing  Brainard  favored  the  audience 
with  an  essay  relating  an  experience  in  Mississippi  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Mrs.  Shephard  in  Santa  Barbara.  In  another 
essay  she  gave  us  a  charming  picture  of  home  adornment. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Jones  of  Sacramento  was  called  upon  for  an 
extempore  account  of  her  orchard  experience,  which  was 
very  favorable  and  encourages  perseverance. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Nearly  one  hundred  of  us  visited  the  school  and  Ifstened 
to  the  six  hundred  students  solemnly  chanting  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  L^ter  they  sang  America  and  ihe  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  All  exercises  were  impressively  rendered  in  a 
manner  that  brought  out  the  distinct  sound  of  every  word 
and  the  voices  seemed  so  modulated  as  to  exactly  fill  the 
room. 

The  training  school  department,  where  teachers  receive 
several  months  practice  under  critic  teachers  before  gradu- 
ating, was  a  very  interesting  room,  also  the  kindergarten. 
The  new  costume  for  ladies  may  be  briefly  described  as 
Zouave  pants  with  overskirt,  which  is  removed  during  gym- 
nastic exercise.  A  part  of  the  girls  and  the  teacher  had 
adopted  the  new  costume,  and  when  called  upon  to  stand 
up  they  seemed  the  most  attractive  girls  in  the  crowd,  be- 
sides their  movements  are  more  free,  as  there  is  nothing  to 


impede  action.  It  is  to  be  hopel  that  they  will  all  prove 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  this  sensible  dress  reform. 

In  the  Manual  Labor  Department  each  student  was 
making  a  telescope.  These  cost  $1  75  for  materials  and 
Prof.  Barnard  says  that  they  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
student  for  the  first  two  years  as  well  as  one  that  would 
cost  $65.  Teachers  are  taught  to  make  such  apparatus 
as  is  commonly  required  for  experiments  in  the  public 
school.  One  of  our  party  had  it  fixed  up  that  the  girls 
were  expecting  to  teach  school  long  enough  to  buy  a  bill 
of  lumber  and  then  make  it  into  a  house. 

INSPECTION   OF   THE  VALLEY. 

Our  party  was  driven  twenty-five  miles,  passing  El  Quito 
Olive  Farm,  Los  Gatos,  and  the  West  Side  Cooperative 
Fruit  Drying  Establishment.  At  El  <2uito  we  were  treated 
to  red  and  white  wine,  grapes  and  oil.  Mr.  ( Goodrich's 
new  varieties  of  the  olives,  most  appreciated  in  Tuscany, 
are  just  coming  into  bearing,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
comparing  the  oil  with  that  of  the  Mission.  The  writer  is 
an  expert  judge  of  butter,  and  following  out  similar  rules 
he  would  say  that  the  difference  in  flavor  represented  $2  00 
per  gallon  in  favor  of  the  oil  made  from  the  Corragiolio 
and  Grossai's  olives. 

Mr.  Goodrich  says  there  is  little  choice  between  them, 
but  thinks  both  are  better  than  the  Mission,  aside  from  the 
quality  of  the  oil. 

Signor  Barzelotti,  who  was  educated  as  a  scientific  agri- 
culturist in  Italy  and  is  an  expert  on  oil  and  wine,  says 
that  we  have  at  least  six  varieties  among  the  250  in  Italy 
that  are  known  here  as  the  Mission.  Among  these  is  the 
Rubra,  that  is  held  in  very  high  esteem  in  the  old  country. 
Probably  the  Fathers  brought  a  few  of  the  staple  varieties 
of  their  day  and  propagated  from  them. 

An  experiment  of  Signor  Barzelloti  with  red  wine  seemed 
quite  as  promising  as  that  of  the  introduction  of  the  new 
olives.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  we  have  gained  another 
point  in  establishing  a  better  foundation  for  the  reputation 
of  our  wine.  Such  confidence  is  felt  that  Mr.  Goodrich 
and  other  friends  have  joined  wi.h  Signor  Barzelotti  in  the 
purchase  of  an  extensive  tract  at  Morgan  Hill  that  they  are 
preparing  for  a  vineyard,  in  spite  ot  the  doleful  Jeremiad 
that  the  writer  heard  at  a  late  meeting  of  wine  growers  at 
San  Jose. 

To  hear  them  talk  one  would  think  that  any  one  who  had 
a  wine  vineyard  would  do  better  to  grub  it  up  and  turn  it 
ioto  a  sheep  pasture  rather  than  continue  the  business. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

One  evening  was  devoted  to  an  excellent  musical  enter- 
tainment and  social  converse  with  the  people  of  San  Jose. 
In  the  meantime  a  verv  interesting  discussion  was  going  on 
In  a  committee-room,  where  they  were  telling  their  experi- 
ence with  hydrocyanide  gas  and  with  various  washes  in 
fumigating  and  cleaning  citrus  trees. 

It  seemed  that  washes  would  do  very  well  for  small  trees, 
and  were  only  about  half  the  expense  of  fumigation,  but 
must  be  done  twice  as  often.  For  large  trees,  anything 
short  of  fumigation  was  hardly  worth  considering. 

The  writer  was  very  sorry  that  he  could  not  attend  meet- 
ings of  the  commissioners  and  the  convention  at  the  same 
time,  and  thus  compile  a  fair  review  of  the  information  de- 
veloped. He  was  obliged  to  slight  one  meeting  or  the 
other. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  ti  a  presiding  officer  at  such  a 
meeting,  not  only  to  have  a  good  general  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  law,  but  also  of  all  subjects  under  discussion, 
and  such  an  acquaintance  with  members  as  to  know  who 
is  in  possess  on  of  most  accurate  information  upon  any 
subject  of  inquiry  that  may  arise.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan,  in  giving  introductions  at  such  places,  if  the  custom 
should  be  established  of  using  such  words  as  indicate  the 
line  of  information  to  be  expected  from  each  of  the  parties 
introduced.  Conversation  would  naturally  turn  to  those 
topics,  and  we  should  learn  much  more  rapidly  where 
to  seek  iriormation. 

It  is  a  good  lawer  who  knows  where  to  find  the  law,  and 
one  of  thfc  main  reasons  why  Governor  Hoard  of  Wiscon- 
sin is  so  successful  in  presiding  at  dairy  meetings  is  because 
he  keeps  fully  abreast  of  the  latest  improvements  in  all 
branches  of  the  industry  and  a  very  exact  knowledge  of  the 
specialty  of  each  member  in  attendance.  When  a  point  of 
information  is  cilled  for,  he  knows  the  right  man  to  call 
out,  and  is  very  careful  not  to  allow  a  question  to  be  passed 
without  appropriate  action. 

In  arranging  the  program  he  knows  about  the  time  that 
will  be  required  by  each  discussion,  something  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  will  be  opened  and  is  very  c  ireful  to  see 
that  it  is  lively  and  that  information  is  drawn  out. 

A  man  may  be  bubbling  over  with  information  and  still 
keep  it  to  himself  through  diffidence  unless  called  out. 
Those  best  qualified  are  by  no  means  the  most  ready  to 
speak. 

The  program  of  the  conventions  there  is  made  attractive 
by  giving  points  to  be  discussed  on  each  subject  and  two 
or  three  lines  by  way  of  introducing  the  essayist,  who  is  to 
lead  the  discussion.  Dairy  institutes  and  dairy  exchanges 
have  revolutionized  that  industry  in  the  Noithwest.  Let  us 
not  admit  that  a  more  iotellieent  body  of  farmers  assemble 
in  the  United  States  than  composes  the  Fruitgrowers'  Con- 
vention of  California,  but  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  every 
suggestion  we  can  draw  from  the  experience  of  others. 

In  arranging  for  the  next  convention  let  us  not  forget  the 
bead  knot  and  coulure;  plans  for  distribution  to  interior 
Eastern  points,  more  economical  retailing,  better  regulated 
transportation,  a  standard  authority  for  disputed  questions 
on  insects  and  plant  diseases,  plans  for  local  and  general 
fruit  exchanges,  quarantine  regulations  and  improved 
methods  of  drawing  out  attendance,  securing  complete  in- 
formation and  crystallizing  it  in  shape  for  appropriate 
action. 

The  Attendance. 
Following  is  a  list  of  persons  registered  as  visitors  (and 
participants)  in  the  convention: 


R.  p.  McOllncy,  Campbell. 
A.  M.  UcQllDcy,  (.ampbelL 


Win.  Beauchamp,  Sao  Jow. 
C.  Sawtelle,  Healdaburg 


M.  Wingate.  Campl>e1l. 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Wingat",  Campbell. 
Mies  A.  U.  Phelps,  Oam|  bciL 
Hattie  B  Wells,  r'am)  bo'.l. 
J.  K.  Tutmaii,  Colusa. 
Ed.  F  Adams,  WiiKht. 

D.  B.  Wier,  San  Francisc. 

E.  W,  Maslin,  "  " 
Ueor.v  D.  Brairard,  San  Joae. 

F.  B.  A  Lewis,  San  Jose. 
Ed.  Berwick,  Mon'erey. 

G.  W.  Wood,  Visalia. 
T.  W.  Rich,  Visilia. 
Levi  Matthewson,  V'isa'ia 
L.  P.  Sander'on,  San  Joso. 
J.  M.  Knight,  Lon  (jatos. 
J.  S.  Frost,  Lawrence. 

A.  Blrck,  8anta  Clara. 
Illram  Cornell,  Lrdi. 
J.  H.  Thcnias,  Visalia, 
J  II.  Biriie,  San  Jose. 
W.  U  Aiken,  Santa  Cuiz 
Mrs.  W.  H  Aiken,  San<a  Cruz, 
A.  M.  Henkle,  Fan  Ftandtco. 
Liwrence  Kusstll;  Sarat'^ga. 
<;.  W.  Uutchin?,  M  rysville. 

A.  P.  Stialton,  Walnut  Hcijiht. 
Irvin  E.  Pcmero)  .  Hania  C  ara. 

B.  C.  Aoi'er-or,  Viiilia. 
Geo.  A.  Meeker,  Yuba  <  I'y. 

D.  R.  Shaf.  r,  Orosi,  Tuhre  Co. 
Ennrh  Gatej,  Napa. 

A.  F  White,  Santa  Rosa. 

B.  F.  Weltop,  Yuba  f  itv. 
Tb<«.  B.  Hutchins,  Gridlcy. 
J,  B.  Cory,  Lodi. 

Sam'l  I  Hiinea,  Santa  Clara 
G.  H.  Hills,  Somnnerville,  Mass, 
W  M.  H  rrold,  San  Jose. 
Mrs,  G.  F.  Starr,  Yuba  City. 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Hutchini,  Gridlej. 
L.  B.  Waltnn,  Yub»  City. 
E  B  Stair,  Yuba  City. 

E.  T.  Pettit,  Sin  Jrse. 
Fred  C.  Miles,  Perryn. 

C.  E.  Mack,  Sacramento. 
Wm.  E  Bark,  r,  Jr;  Yuba  City. 
G.  W.  Tarlet.'n.  San  Jose 

V.  P  Richards,  College  Park. 

Dora  Kills,  Yuba  t  iiy. 

Mrs.  lialtie  S.  Ji>ncs,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Kf  11«,  Yuba  City. 

C  A.  Kohner,  Sa-ita  C'Uia. 

R.  Wheeler,  S»n  Pranciico. 

Wni.  Birry,  Alameda 

Wra.  Weaver,  Anilerson. 

I.  B.  Quigley,  Sacramento. 

G.  W  Wortben,  San  Jose. 

Jonas  J.  Morrison,  San  Francisco. 

T.  Ar  hibald,  Los  UatOB. 

W.  H.  Buck,  Vacaville. 

J.  I>.  Mosher,  San  Jose. 

J.  A.  MiCune,  Wateonviilo. 

Dr.  N.  H.  tlaflin,  KiversiJe. 

Mrs.  N.  H.  <  laflin,  Riverside. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Parks,  MaiyBville. 

G.  A.  Parks.  Mlii  sville. 

Harold  O.  H.  shePcv,  Btrryessa. 

B.  O.  Currj-,  Los  Oatoe. 

C.  L.  Hanson,  Cbino 
N.  Wagcnscller,  Uklah. 

E.  Leedhan,  Arroyo  Grande. 
T  G.  Bahlendcr.  Chico. 

G.  W.  Rogers,  Santa  Ro?a. 
W.  D,  White,  liki.ih. 

J.  A.  SchoUfield,  H  Uistfr. 
Ernept  A.  Gan  inon.  Cortland. 
Frank  E,  Mitchi  II,  Gub^erville. 
T.  W.  Mitchell,  L  )sl.ato>. 
P.  D  Green,  (.onland. 
Mrs  P.  D.  Gr^en.  t  o  tlar-d. 

D.  J  Parnetie,  V-caville 
Alt  X  Gordon,  Fresno. 

Mrs.  S  )l.  Runyon,  Cortland. 
MissOra  Runyon,  Cort  and. 
Jno.  Crcfton,  Cortland. 
Ifn.  Jno.  Cro'toD,  Crrtland. 
Samui  1  Stewart,  Suisuo. 
M.  Madge,  Watnut  Grove. 
D.  J.  Hiwkins,  Arderson 
A.  P.  Heuning,  Co'tonwood. 
J.  A.  Bran  statt,  Yubi  Oty. 
Amy  Brandstatt,  Vuba  City. 
Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento. 

H.  C.  Hoge,  San  Jose. 

G.  A.  Watertown,  Birlow,  England. 
A.  L.  Bancroft,  San  Fiancifcx 
W.  B.  Baker,  San  J  se. 
T.  E.  Gibson,  San  Jose. 
C.  M.  HeintE,  Los  Angele?. 

I.  B.  Jon«oo,  San  Jose. 

F.  W.  Cranaall,  Los  Gitos. 
W.  H.  Gilmore,  San  Jose. 
J.  A.  Kleiser,  Cloverdale. 
J.  B.  Waterman,  Los  Gatos. 
W.  W.  Chamberlain,  Suuol. 
Isaac  M.  <  oe,  San  Jose. 

El.  H.  Ehrhorn,  Mountain  View. 
Chas.  W.  Chapin,  Mountain  View. 
J.  L.  Blair,  Sierra  Madre. 
J.  A.  Webster,  Vacavi'le. 

G.  W.  Wagne-.  Yuba  City. 

F.  .M.  Ensign.  Yuba  City. 
J.  W.  MilH,  Marysvllle 
W.  S.  Edwards,  Los  G  .tos 
J  A.  Evelcth,  Santa  Ro  a. 
Mrs.  M  R  Cole,  San  Jose 
L.  Weity,  Farmington 
Jos.  Schupp,  San  Jose. 

T.  L.  Gates,  Vacaville. 
W.  D  Davis,  Santa  R'sa 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Pavls,  Suita  Rosa. 
Mi^s  Davis,  Santa  Rcsa. 
N.  H.  Wood,  Napa. 
Mrs.  Wood,  Napa. 
R.  W.  Rice,  Fresno. 
John  Duncan,  C.mpbell. 
S.  M.  Lo  ke,  Siu'a  Cruz. 

G.  T.  Duncan.  Cam  bell 
Chas.  Spreckelsen  Santa  Cruz. 
P.  N.  Rowley,  San  Francisoo. 
Emory  B.  Smith,  Palo  Alto. 
W.  E.  Collins,  Ontario 

H.  W.  Hall,  Camp  Grant. 
M.  F.  Biibop,  San  Jose. 
Mej.  C.  J.  Berry,  Visalia, 
Juo.  Scott,  Dnarte 
Eben  Boalt,  Palermo. 
Lewis  T.  C  <rwin,  Fresn'^. 
Noah  G.  Rogers,  Los  Oitos. 
Geo.  M.  Gray,  Chico 
Hiram  Hamilton,  Orange. 

O  B  Shaw,  Sonoma. 

K  C.  Kellls,  Yuba  City. 

J.  B  J.  Portal,  San  Jose. 

A.  M.  Matthewson,  ViaaVa. 

C.  F  Adams,  Newcastle 

A.  A  Hyatt,  Vacaville. 

Geo  U.  Start,  San  Jose. 

W.  H  Atkinson,  Napa. 

F.  H.  Cook,  Nai^a. 

Leonard  Coates,  Napa. 

A.  8.  McWilliams,  San  Joa«. 

V.  O.  Anderson,  Bakersfield. 

M.  J  Wortben,  San  Jose 

F.  A.  Kimball.  National  City. 

F.  B  Crosier,  El  C.jon 

A.  Wallder  Crow,  San  Francisco. 

C.  S  Aiken,  San  Francisco. 

Hiss  K.  C.  Aiken,  Berkeley. 

C.  W.  Brett,  San  Jose. 


Mrs  H  A.  Pralna-d,  San  Joee. 
Jos.  Han  hall,  Vacav.Ue. 
Mrs  Jos  Mar^hall,  Vacaville. 
M.  Milzner,  Vac  ville. 
Jno.  Flack.  H'  a'd  burg. 
John  A.  Flack,  Uealdsburg. 
Wm,  Johnston,  Cortland. 
H.  A.  Gtar,  Cortland. 

B.  B.  Blowers.  Woodland. 
T.  H.  Ryder,  Woodland. 
Robt.  W  i  liam<on  Sacramento 
Edward  Berwick,  M  nterey. 
Mrs.  Edwsrd  Beiwiik,  Monterey. 
MissMabei  Berwick.  Monterey. 
Miss  Ella  Berwick,  Monte  ey. 

C.  A.  Stowe,  Laurel. 

E.  J.  Stowr,  Lauiel. 

Mrs.  R  C.  Hol'anri,  Evergreen. 
J.  P.  Ons'ott,  Yuba  Ity, 
Jar.  E.  Gordon,  Si>atog». 

C.  W.  Reed,  Sairameiito. 
A.  D.  Cutts,  Marjsvdie. 
H.  J,  Langdon,  Oroville. 
Geo.  Deilzlcr,  B'ggs. 
Geo.  C.  Roedi-  g,  ji'iesno. 
Geo.  W.  Harney,  Marysvillc. 
P.  C.  Scott,  Red  Bluff. 
Chas.  B.  Allen,  S-n  Jose. 
N.  M.  P.  Close,  Tu^tm. 

D.  C.  Crummey,  Los  Gttos. 
L.  V.  McCaan,  Santa  Ciuz. 
Geo.  Bussmann,  Napa. 

A.  S.  Atohley,  Pan  Jose. 
N.  W.  Motheral,  Hanford. 

A.  W.  Crow,  Lawrence. 
Leigh  Overman,  Hanfotd. 
►  red.  HausM,  Yulm  City. 

J  <•.  Gray,  Yuba  City. 

L.  D  Greeu,  Walnut  Grove. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Green,  Walnut  Oicve. 

D.  Browning,  Los  Gatos. 
T.  H.  Ramsey,  Wood-i  e. 
J.  F.  Gilm  n,  San  Joss. 
Mrs.  C.  Rogers,  Modesto. 

B.  M.  Leioug,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  B.  Leiong,  San  Franciico. 
F  P.  Sheldon,  San  Francisco. 
O.  McHenry,  Modesto 

J.  M.  Alexander,  Oakland. 
J.  H.  Summer,  Happy  Valley. 
Jonathan  Hague,  Antioch. 
M.  C.  Parkinson.  Antloeh. 
H.  M  AUxander,  AndersoD. 
H.  W.  Catc,  San  Joee. 
a.  W.  Cortlant,  Los  Oat  'B. 
Mrs  A.  v.  Hai.tllng,  LoeUat  's. 

F.  Vou  Dorsien,  San  J<-se. 

O.  F  Von  Dorsten,  San  Jose. 

E.  T.  lluntling,  Los  G.toa 
C  W.  Proctor,  Cupertioo, 
V.  T.  Dunlap,  Harford. 

F.  A  KiDg,  Oakland. 
D  H.  TuHne,  Hanford. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  White,  StuU  RoB*. 

O.  U.  Haul^b^  and  fam,  Sanu  Maria. 

Mrs.  Ueor^io  MiBride,  San  Jose. 

N.  A.  Sa;.dcrs,  Sin  Jose 

Geo.  A.  Diggett,  Santa  Clara. 

Cba,  H.  Ntitz>t,  Sui^un. 

J.  Powell,  San  Jose. 

A.  A.  Hit.bari,  Chico. 

R.  W.  Bell.  Sania  Roea. 

Peter  Engel,  Mar) sville 

J.  F.  Mei  ks,  San  Francisco. 

J.  M.  Kerlinger,  San  Jose. 

A.  C.  May,  san  J.  ee. 

F.  M.  Ri,ihter,  Cami^bell. 

U.  Braugbler,  Santa  Ros*. 

Mrs.  Jtm.  E.  G  rdoo,  San  Jo>e. 

Gen.  N.  P  Chipmi  ,  Red  BIlB 

T.  B.  Hull,  Sui  er  Co. 

U.  N.  William-on,  SacramentD. 

W.  W.  Oillett,  Palermi. 

Thos.  D>rby,  New  Almadcn, 

J.  Howard  Derby.  San  Jose. 

Theo.  Demli  g,  i^tcramento. 

Wm.  U.  Robinson,  Stockton. 

Jos.  Hale,  Stockton. 

Irving  Sluwers,  W<^odland. 

M.  Sm  lb,  can  Jo^e. 

F.  L  Tiieston,  Saa  Jose. 

Gio.  Thresher,  Gridley. 

L.  Walker,  Ventura. 

A  Vodmar,  L  js  Uatoi. 

Geo.  A.  FremuD.  ,San  Juan, 

Mr:<.  Geo.  A.  Freeman,  Sm  Juan. 

J  A.  C  avion,  San  J  jse. 

Mrs.  L  M  Norils,  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  S.  P  Stewart,  InjoCo. 

Mrs.  A.  M  Russell,  

Mrs.  E  S  Deni.ison,  Oakland. 
Miss  Lulu  Deunison,  Oakland. 
Miss  OIlic  Denuison,  Oakland. 
Mrs  N.  M.  Eraser,  Oakland. 
H.  Hjtcbkiss,  GuDteiville. 
J.  M.  Haskins,  San  Jose. 
F  M  Tenney,  San  Josa. 
S.  P.  Sanders,  San  Jose. 
Mri.  S  P.  Sanders,  San  Joee. 
Jas  Uu4tan,  Santa  Maiia, 
U  Van  Oelder,  Acampo. 
H.  C.  Bl»ke,  Vacaville. 
H.  H.  Hunting.  San  Jose. 
J.  Blaine.  S.,n  Jose. 

C.  S  Broilv,  Saratoga. 
W.  R  Ward,  S»n  Jose. 

P.  H.  Blaachard,  Sin  Jjse. 
W.  B.  Strong,  Sa<  r»mento. 

F.  H  Newell,  Washii  gtop,  D.  C. 
Wm.  Eckels,  Lincoln,  Ne  >. 
Franklin  Dexter,  Saratoga. 

E  M.  Thomas,  San  Jose. 

Alice  Charey  Waterman,  New  Mexico. 

A.  B«>  rmake  San  Jose. 

G.  W.  Dodge,  Winters. 

W.  F  Blacker,  Santa  Clara. 
Geo  E  H)de,  Gubsirville. 
Wan-en  E  II) de,  Oubsei  ville. 
S.  J  Stab  cr.  Oakland. 
Alice  E.  Stsbli  r,  Oakland. 
Mrs.  Mary  S  Smith,  Sutter  Co. 
Norman  Dunbar,  Cupertino. 

D.  H.  Gonzales,  We»t  Side. 
C.  W.  Wi-odworth,  B-r.eley. 
F.  O.  JeOerds,  San  .loee. 

F.  Ce«ehi,  Coiralitos. 
Cyrus  Jones,  San  J  se. 
H  R.  Hlnes,  Sa-  Jcse. 
J .  R.  Latta,  San  Jote. 

J  W.  Badger,  San  Jose. 

W.  Windsor.  Los  Gatos. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hoi  um,  San  Jose. 

R.  Besant,  San  Jofe. 

John  C.  Duff.  Napa. 

H.  Spencer  Black,  San  Jess. 
L.  Lee,  San  Jose. 

Chas.  L  Mai  n,  Sao  Frarclsco. 
Mrs  L.  J.  Watklns,  San  J  se. 
Mn  E  F  Ad.ms,  Wrighte. 
E  nier  C.  Zuie,  Yolo. 
J  A.  Hwrirgton,  Agnews. 
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Opening  Addresses  at  the  San  Jose  Convention. 

Words  of  Welcome  by  S.  F.  Lleb. 
Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  feel  myself  in- 
adequate to  give  you  a  description  of  this  valley.  Origin- 
ally it  was  a  sea — this  was  before  there  was  a  Golden 
Gate.  The  geologist  tells  us  that  in  those  times  this  inland 
sea  covered  not  only  this  valley,  but  what  is  now  the  great 
valleys  of  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin.  Into  it  flowed 
the  waters  of  the  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin  and  other  rivers, 
and  it  found  its  outlet  through  the  southern  end  of  this  val- 
ley and  thence  on  through  the  Pajaro  valley  to  the  ocean. 
Just  how  near  the  water  stood  to  the  top  of  the  lowest  gap 
of  the  coast  range  opposite  the  present  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco we  cannot  even  surmise,  but  eventually  it  became 
high  enough  to  pour  through  this  gap  and  Golden  Gate 
was  probably  then  soon  made.  Large  tracts  of  land  were 
thereby  drained  and  made  dry.  The  rich  soil  of  our  sur- 
rounding mountains  was  washed  into  the  basin  where  the 
water  had  been  and  made  this  valley  what  it  is.  This  is 
proven  by  the  further  fact  that  in  boring  our  artesian  wells 
we  frequently  find  redwood  trees  hundreds  of  feet  below 
the  surlace.  When  I  came  here  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  Santa  Clara  valley  was  one  vast  grain  field.  I 
cannot  recollect  of  then  seeing  an  orchard  having  in  its 
limits  as  much  as  ten  acres.  Now  behold  the  change. 
Where  are  those  vast  grain  fields Even  you  who  were  in 
attendance  at  the  convention  of  this  society  held  here  some 
eight  or  ten  years  ago  will  be  astonished  at  the  changes 
smce  even  then.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I  may  state  that 
I  had  just  planted  an  orchard  in  the  western  edge  of  this 
valley  on  what  is  known  as  the  Stevens'  creek  road.  That 
road  is  eight  miles  long  and  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  Not 
a  single  orchard  then  fronted  on  this  road  but  my  own. 
Now,  there  is  not  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  it  all  told  that 
has  not  an  orchard  or  vineyard  fronting  on  one  or  the  other 
side  of  it  and  generally  on  both  sides.  I  had  occasion  last 
spring  to  drive  an  Eastern  friend  around  a  portion  of  this 
valley,  and  we  agreed  before  starting  to  keep  account  of  all 
portions  of  the  road  that  had  no  orchard  or  vineyard 
fronting  on  one  or  both  of  its  sides.  That  drive  extended 
between  25  and  30  miles,  and  at  its  close  we  found  that 
there  was  much  less  than  one  mile  in  all  not  fringed  by  or- 
chards or  vineyards.  Last  year  we  shipped  over  1000  car- 
loads, counting  ten  acres  to  a  carload,  of  dried  prunes 
alone,  from  the  San  Jose  depot.  Should  we  have  a  full 
crop  next  year,  we  will  ship  2500  such  carloads  of  that  fruit 
from  that  depot.  Colonel  Hersey,  a  very  intelligent  fruit- 
grower, makes  a  conservative  estimate  that  from  the  trees 
now  planted  in  this  county  we  will  produce  annually  over 
200,000,000  pounds  of  dried  prunes.  Some  idea  of  the 
enormous  extent  of  that  particular  industry  in  this  valley 
may  be  obtained  when  we  remember  that  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  prunes  by  the  United  States  is  only  irom  50,- 
000,000  to  60,000,000  pounds  and  has  never  yet  reached 
100,000,000  pounds,  even  the  years  when  they  were  very 
cheap.  And  yet,  second  only  to  our  prune  industry,  is  that 
of  our  apricots,  our  peaches,  our  pears,  our  cherries,  and 
various  other  fruits.  I  have  said  this  much  of  our  valley, 
not  in  vaunting  praise,  but  that  you  may  see  that  we  are  a 
community  of  fruitgrowers,  and  hence  that  you  have  come 
to  a  community  of  friends.  In  such  a  community  it  goes 
without  saying  that  you  are  more  than  welcome.  We  wel- 
come you  most  heartily  and  unreservedly,  and  we  mean 
every  word  of  it.  We  go  beyond  that,  and  extend  to  you 
our  most  heartfelt  gratitude  for  holding  your  convention 
here  where  so  many  of  us  can  profit  by  your  wise  delibera- 
tions. In  conclusion,  we  assure  you  that  nothing  will  give 
us  more  pleasure  than  to  feel  that  you  have  enjoyed  your 
stay  while  sojourning  with  us. 

Address  by  President  Ellwood  Cooper. 

This  will  be  the  sixteenth  State  Fruitgrowers'  Conven- 
tion, and  the  twelfth  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture.  These  meetings  form  an  important 
part  of  my  life,  and  I  must  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for 
the  privilege  of  meeting  you  and  feeling  that  we  are  friends 
united  in  our  efforts  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  horti- 
culture. While  our  special  purpose  is  to  interchange  ideas 
and  discuss  the  fruit  problem,  we  are  developing  other  in- 
terests and  effecting  more  important  results  even  than  the 
successful  culture  of  fruits.  The  harmony  and  unity  of 
feeling  and  purpose,  always  present,  has  governed  our  de- 
liberations, is  creating  a  public  sentiment,  and  on  our 
maintaining  the  same  unselfish  interest  in  the  general 
welfare  will  eventually  become  a  controlling  interest  in 
State  affairs. 

In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  last  convention, 
we  find  an  increasing  and  deeper  interest  manifested.  It 
will  be  appropriate  in  this  place  to  mention  that  we  had 
hoped  to  have  our  report  for  1892  ready  for  distribution  at 
this  convention.  We  have  succeeded  in  getting  only  a  few 
partial  copies,  which  are  present,  merely  to  show  the  char- 
acter of  the  work. 

At  this  meeting  I  will  briefly  mention  some  of  the 
subjects  for  discussion  presented  in  the  program,  and  refer 
you  more  particularly  to  the  address  of  our  vice-president 
at  the  opening  of  our  last  convention  held  one  year  ago. 
The  subject  of  canned  fruits,  false  labels  on  worthless 
fruits  and  a  system  of  inspection,  besides  other  important 
questions,  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  convention,  all 
of  which  still  concern  our  success. 

Regarding  the  appropriation  of  $5000  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  out  predaceous  insects  to  destroy  insect  pests, 
I  should  like  to  say  here  that  Albert  Koebele  has  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  performed  this  service,  and  with  very  en- 
couraging results.  His  report  will  be  presented  to  the 
convention.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  beginning  of  the 
end  has  dawned  and  that  devastation  by  insects  will  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  far  as  those  insects  are  concerned 
that  are  now  here  and  troubling  us.    If  we  are  cautious 


and  determined  in  not  letting  any  new  insects  establish 
themselves,  we  would  be  saved  from  further  spraying  and 
expensive  remedies.  This  method  of  counteracting  the 
depredations  of  insect  pests  is  new.  It  has  not  been  prac- 
ticed at  any  period  in  the  world's  history,  and  if  we  carry 
out  the  project  to  its  full  completion,  the  fruitgrowers  of 
California  will  be  credited  with  one  of  the  wisest  measures 
ever  encouraged  or  instituted.  Its  importance  will  be 
lasting  through  all  future  civilization.  No  measure  so 
strongly  recommends  itself  to  the  intelligent  legislator  as 
this,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  coming  session  such 
aid  will  be  granted  as  will  permit  the  State  Board  to  carry 
out  the  plans  they|have  projected,  so  that  the  final  solution 
mav  be  reached. 

Five  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  next  four  years 
would  be  a  sufficient  sum  to  keep  Mr.  Albert  Koebele  con- 
stantly at  work.  I  am  confident  that  a  parasite  for  every 
noxious  insect  will  yet  be  found  and  colonized  in  California. 
I  recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  urge  this 
matter  in  the  coming  Legislature.  In  Lee's  report  of  1890, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  insect, 
Bracon  Capitata,  would  prove  an  effectual  remedy  to  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  raids  of  grasshoppers.  It  is  our 
duty  to  search  for  and  introduce  this  parasite.  It  has  also 
been  stated  by  Charles  Nanchin  that  the  Pigmy  owl  of 
France  is  an  effectual  enemy  to  the  excessive  multiplica- 
tion of  the  European  sparrow;  also  that  the  great  owl, 
stryx  bubo,  is  the  special  enemy  of  rabbits.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  these  birds  be  procured,  and  also  the  wildcat,  as 
an  enemy  to  the  rabbit. 

The  present  methods  of  disposing  of  fruits  are  very  im- 
perfect, resulting  unsatisfactorily  to  the  producers  as  well 
as  to  the  consumers.  They  have  not  improved  as  was  an- 
ticipated. 

On  previous  occasions  I  have  called  attention  to  the  for- 
est culture.  The  regions  of  the  mighty  rivers,  the  Don, 
the  Volga  and  Dneiper,  were  formerly  fringed  with  wide- 
spreading  forests  along  their  whole  upper  and  middle 
courses,  which  sheltered  their  sources  and  tributaries  from 
evaporation  throughout  the  year.  These  forests  have  now 
for  the  most  part  disappeared.  Mile  after  mile  the  traveler, 
sees  nothing  but  low  shrubs  and  melancholy  stumps  in  un- 
broken succession.  The  Government  of  Russia  had  been 
warned  42  years  ago  and  commanded  to  protect  the  forest, 
and  unless  these  forests  are  protected  the  Don  and  Volga 
will  disappear.  Mors  fatal  even  than  the  closing  up  of  the 
s'reams  is  the  cessation  of  the  spring  and  summer  rains. 
Now,  my  fellow  citizens,  will  we  permit  this  devastation  to 
go  on  in  our  own  country,  which  brings  with  it  like  devas- 
tation ?  I  recommend  the  passage  of  resolutions  urging 
the  United  States  Congress  to  pass  Senator  Paddock's  bill, 
"  to  provide  for  the  establishment,  protection  and  adminis- 
tration of  public  forest  reservations  and  for  other  purposes." 

At  a  convention  held  in  San  Francisco  July  21st  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  on  legislation,  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
such  amendments  to  the  Pharmacy  Act  and  the  Olive  Oil 
Act  as  would  secure  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  I 
recommend  that  the  convention  ratify  the  appointment  of 
this  committee,  oc  appoint  a  separate  committee  to  act 
jointly  with  them. 

Again,  our  vagrant  law  has  not  been  effective.  It  could 
not  be  expected  that  a  farmer  or  fruitgrower  would  follow 
a  vagrant  10,  15  or  20  miles  to  a  Police  Court  to  identify 
him  and  have  him  punished,  nor  that  each  farm  should 
have  a  deputized  officer  clothed  with  the  power  to  make 
arrests.  The  law  should  be  so  amended  that  the  local 
officers  in  every  district  could  be  empowered  and  com- 
pelled to  arrest  every  wanderer  who  had  no  visible  means 
of  support. 

At  the  Marysville  convention  a  committee  was  appointed 
with  power  to  act  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the  World's 
Fair  State  Commission.  In  regard  to  this,  I  feel  that  we 
should  take  some  action  at  this  convention  to  impress  upon 
the  fruitgrowers  the  importance  of  making  our  greatest 
efforts  on  this  occasion.  The  reissue  of  the  State  Board's 
reports  is  desirable  for  several  reasons.  A  number  are 
wanted  for  reference  in  the  schools;  the  increased  number 
of  fruitgrowers  desire  the  information  contained  in  them, 
and  a  number  should  be  on  hand  for  distribution  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  It  is  as  important  as  literature  on 
any  other  subject,  for  it  represents  our  intelligence  in  horti- 
cultural work.  I  recommend  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  bring  the  matter  of  publishing  these  documents 
before  the  Legislature. 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM. 

Simon  Sterne,  one  of  the  best  writers  on  railway  service 
said:  "  Of  all  the  factors  that  have  contributed  during  this 
century  to  the  growth  of  wealth,  to  the  increase  ot  ma- 
terial comfort,  and  to  the  diff'usion  of  information  and 
knowledge,  the  railway  plays  the  most  prominent  part. 
*  *  *  It  is  not,  however,  an  unmixed  good.  It 
causes  cities  to  become  overcrowded;  it  takes  away  the 
independence  of  the  individual  workman;  it  makes  the 
handicraftsman  part  of  a  huge  machine,  and  compels  the 
workman  to  give  his  time  more  and  more  to  smaller  and 
smaller  parts  of  the  whole  operation  necessary  to  produce 
a  given  result." 

Every  country  which  has  allowed  the  railway  to  be  built 
by  private  enterprise  has  fostered  a  class  of  unscrupulous 
operators,  furnishing  them  the  means  of  achieving  great 
fortunes.  Absence  of  governmental  supervision  in  the 
stock  capital  of  railways  has  caused  the  placing  on  the 
money  markets  of  the  world  of  a  vast  quantity  of  fictitious 
values  not  representing  actual  construction  in  money  value. 
At  the  very  outset  of  railway  development,  Stephenson, 
who  was  as  wise  a  statesman  as  he  was  an  engineer,  in- 
sisted that  railways  should  be  taken  in  hand  and  operated 
by  the  Government,  claiming  that,  from  its  nature  and 
character,  it  was  a  highway  which  would  in  time  become 
more  important  than  the  ordinary  road.  In  terse  lan- 
guage, he  expressed  before  a  committee  of  Parliament  his 
opinion  that  competition  would  not  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing in  this  case,  as  it  does  in  others,  the  cheapest  and 
best  resulis  for  the  community,  because,  said  he,  where 
combination  is  possible,  competition  is  excluded. 


James  Morrison,  in  a  speech  delivered  before  the  British 
Parliament,  said,  regarding  the  rates  of  toll,  that  he  would 
determine  the  rate  in  every  case  by  the  sum  at  which  the 
particular  line  of  railway  could  nov/  be  constructed.  The 
public  are  not  bound  to  inquire  what  the  line  has  really 
cost,  but  merely  to  ascertain  the  sum  for  which  it  could  at 
the  present  time  be  constructed,  and  the  railway  proprietors 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  carry  the  public  and  their  goods 
for  such  fare  as  would  yield  a  fair  profit  upon  such  outlay. 

THE  SYSTEM  IN  EUROPE. 

In  Belgium  all  concessions  for  constructing  railways  are 
granted  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  subject  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of  the  King.  The 
expected  corporators  offer  a  plan,  giving  the  line  of  the 
route,  estimates  of  its  revenue,  and  the  probable  expense  of 
the  undertaking,  together  with  a  tariff  of  tolls  for  passengers 
and  freight  traffic.  This  is  submitted  to  competent  en- 
gineers and  all  verifications  of  the  calculated  costs  of  the 
projectors  are  made  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  Then  for 
a  period  varying  from  one  to  three  months,  the  whole  plan 
is  advertised.  After  these  reports  a  hearing  is  had,  at 
which  the  engineering  work,  the  guarantees  for  its  execu- 
tion, the  rate  of  charges  by  the  company,  the  time  for 
which  they  may  be  demanded,  and  the  time  within  which 
the  work  is  to  be  commenced  and  finished,  are  specified. 
After  all  these  questions  have  been  settled,  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  then-submitted  to  the  Chamber  and  Senate  and  the 
King,  any  one  of  whom  can  alter  it  before  it  becomes  a 
law.  All  the  main  lines  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Government.  In  1850  the  Government  owned  64  per  cent 
and  private  individuals  only  36  per  cent  of  the  roads.  The 
Government  may  at  any  time,  if  a  line  becomes  profitable, 
buy  it  up,  as  under  the  terms  of  every  concession,  the  road 
is  subject  to  purchase  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  purchase-price  is  the  net  receipts  for 
the  last  seven  years  of  the  company's  working,  from  which 
the  receipts  of  two  most  profitable  years  are  deducted.  It 
is  needless  to  state  that  this  system  resulted  in  giving  to 
Belgium  the  best  and  in  every  way  the  most  efficient  net- 
work of  railway  service  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

In  France  the  Government  advanced  large  sums  of  money 
to  the  railways  upon  the  condition  that  at  the  end  of  90 
years  all  the  lines  should  become  State  property,  the  State 
to  take  the  rolling  stock  at  a  low  valuation.  All  the  rates 
of  charges  for  both  passengers  and  freight  are  regulated 
with  the  utmost  minuteness.  At  any  time  before  the  90 
years  expire,  the  Government  can  purchase  the  whole  at 
a  capitalization  of  an  average  of  15  years'  income,  after  dis- 
regarding the  two  worst  years,  and  taking  as  the  minimum 
figure  of  the  capitalization  the  lowest  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  purchase.  Every  tariff  of  charges  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  its 
sanction,  and  a  month's  notice  must  be  given  of  any  pro- 
posed change.  Every  passenger  time-table  is  submitted  to 
the  Government  for  approval.  No  one  interested  in  the 
stock  of  the  railway,  or  in  its  direction,  is  permitted  to 
make  any  contracts  with  the  railway  for  supplies. 

In  North  Germany  all  concessions  are  made  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Commerce.  Since  the  formation  of  the  German 
Empire,  the  separate  States  have  agreed  to  concede  to  the 
Empire  the  power  of  expropriation,  and  the  new  lines  are 
to  be  constructed  under  the  Empire. 

In  Prussia  all  tariflfs  both  for  freight  and  passenjjer  traffic 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Government  and  receive  its  assent. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  with  France,  the  Iron-Chancellor, 
Bismarck,  had  determined  that  the  railways  should  be- 
come the  property  of  the  State,  so  that  in  1882,  9500  miles 
belonged  to  the  State,  1320  miles  private  lines  under  State 
management,  and  2400  miles  under  private  management. 

Austria  followed  the  course  of  France  by  making  con- 
cessions for  a  period  of  90  years  to  the  railways.  Its  sys- 
tem of  supervision  as  to  the  tariff  of  both  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  is  complete. 

Italy  possesses  a  large  majority  of  the  mileage  of  rail 
within  its  territory.  Switzerland  has  an  extremely  effectual 
system  of  supervising  the  tariff  of  charges,  which  must 
exist  on  all  her  roads. 

In  all  these  countries,  therefore,  the  railway  has  never 
been  regarded  wholly  as  a  matter  of  private  enterprise. 

An  investigating  committee  appointed  in  New  York 
State  in  1879  made  an  exhaustive  report.  On  alluding  to 
■vatered  stock,  they  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  was  proved 
before  them  that  $40,000,000  was  probably  'he  whole 
va'ue  of  the  property  and  equipment  of  the  Er  e  Railway 
Company,  and  that  $25  000,000  more  would  cover  the  ad- 
ditional value  of  the  road  as  represented  by  stock  and 
bonds  and  interests  in  other  corporations,  while  it  was  cap- 
italized at  about  $1 55,000  000.  The  construction  account 
covered  in  1873  an  item  of  "legal  expenses"  of  $891,000. 
The  watering  ot  the  stock  was  estimated  by  the  committee 
to  be  not  less  than  $70,000,000.  From  1868  to  1870,  by 
the  consolidation  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroads  $44,000,000  were  added  to  the  combined 
capital  of  both.  The  fictitious  capitalization  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  is  a  very  difficult  problem  to 
deal  with.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  system  is  en- 
tirely vicious  and  caused  by  the  public  treating  them  as 
private  enterprises,  instead  of  public  ones. 

The  aggrega  e  capital  of  all  the  railways  reaches  some- 
thing like  $8,000,000,000,  or  eight  times  the  public  debt. 
A  considerable  portion  is  in  the  hands,  or  largely  under 
the  control  of,  less  than  100  men.  In  any  contest,  there- 
lore,  between  the  Government  and  the  railways,  it  is  clear 
that  so  far  as  mere  pecuniary  interests  are  concerned,  the 
railway  enterprises  largely  preponderate.  On  account  of 
the  concentration  of  the  railway  power  in  comparatively 
few  hands,  the  extent  to  which  they  can  corrupt  the  com- 
monwealth is  practically  limited  only  by  their  will. 

We  have  heard,  also,  considerable  discussion  about  the 
burden  of  taxation  in  the  last  political  contest.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  time  of  two  Congressional  sessions 
was  taken  up  in  discussing  this  subject:  one  with  the 
Mills  Tariff  bill;  the  other,  with  the  McKinley  Tariff  bill; 
yet  the  whole  amount  of  revenue  resulting  from  the  present 
tariff  is  not  more  than  one-half  the  tax  levied  on  railroad 
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transportation,  and,  while  the  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  conversant  with  all  the  arguments  in  support  of  one 
or  the  other  methods,  and  have  a  voice  in  detei mining  the 
adoption  of  the  one  or  the  other,  they  have  no  knowledge 
nor  voice  in  the  greater  and  more  burdensome  railroad 
taxation.  There  has  been  in  New  York  city  a  small  nuni- 
ber  of  men,  any  one  of  whom  could  invite  the  others  pri- 
vately to  his  house,  where  by  common  agreement  they 
would  secretly  raise  the  railroad  tax  lo  per  cent,  secretly 
telegraph  it  throughout  the  country  without  the  kiiowledge 
of  any  one  excepting  the  various  railroad  companies,  have 
it  enforced  and  levied  upon  the  industries  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  government,  either  republican  or  autocratic, 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  could  accept  this  evil  in  times 
of  peace  without  bringing  on  a  revolution.  No  community 
can  safely  pursue  its  course  of  happiness  and  well-being  be- 
fore such  an  insidious  power.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are,  therefore,  called  upon  to  meet  this  question. 
There  are  two  ways,  one  by  civil  law,  the  other  by  revolu- 
tion. 

As  to  the  laws  governing  a  common  carrier,  a  trancliise 
to  a  common  carrier,  is  not  a  local  or  a  Sate  question.  It 
should  be  limited  entirely  to  the  Government  of  the  whole 
people.  Every  citizen  in  the  country  who  uses  a  common 
carrier,  and  all  do,  should  have  a  voice  in  its  creation  and 
in  its  management.  A  citizen  residing  in  Maine  or  Minne- 
sota may  use  the  California  railroads  to  a  greater  extent 
than  even  Californians.  It  is  a  question  belonging  to  the 
Government,  just  as  much  as  the  national  defense  or  the 
postoffice.  Therefore  no  franchise  to  a  common  carrier, 
at  least  to  a  main  line  of  travel,  should  be  granted  except 
by  the  Government,  and  it  should  be  guarded  by  such  con- 
ditions that  would  protect  the  rights  of  every  citizen,  be 
for  the  public  good,  and  be  controlled  by  the  whole  people. 

Monopoly  breeds  monopoly,  hence  the  formation  of 
trusts  and  syndicates,  and,  like  their  parent  model,  they 
have  their  foundation  in  fraud,  by  fictitious  capitalization, 
taxing  the  public  to  reap  a  reasonable  interest  on  fictitious 
values,  furthermore  acquiring  power  to  govern  prices, 
causing  lower  prires  lo  the  producers  of  the  raw  material, 
higher  prices  to  the  consumers  for  the  manufactured  goods 
and  larger  profits  and  accumulations  to  themselves.  The 
machinery  of  the  State  governments  is  amply  sufficient  for 
dealing  with  this  evil.  By  amending  our  corporate  laws 
no  incorporation  should  be  granted  unless  restricted  to  the 
extent  that  it  could  not  transact  on  a  fictitious  valuation. 
The  purposes  of  the  projects  should  be  set  out  in  their  pe- 
tition of  application  as  to  the  extent  of  their  business  with  a 
limit  to  the  profits  to  be  derived  therefrom,  and  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  by  such  unity  of  operators  economy 
would  accrue  to  the  general  public,  the  petition  should  not 
be  granted.  The  books  of  the  corporation  and  the  busi- 
ness management  should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  legal- 
ized State  authority. 

It  will  not  b:  many  years  before  our  fri'it  shipments  will 
be  ten  times  as  great  as  at  present.  The  two  questions  of 
all-absorbing  interest,  therefore,  are  first,  how  to  dispose  of 
the  fruit,  and  second,  the  rates  of  transportation.  The 
present  methods  of  disposing  of  the  fruits  will  not  answer, 
because  the  commission  merchants  in  the  various  localities 
have  no  direct  interest  in  the  property  of  the  fruitgrowers. 
Their  interest  is  a  selfish  one,  based  upon  the  probable 
commissions  they  will  receive  for  the  time  being,  and  not 
upon  the  ultimate  result  which  must  effect  every  possible 
consumer  seeking  markets  everywhere,  that  there  may  be 
no  oversupplies  or  waste.  An  employed  interest  directed 
by  the  fruitgrowers  can  alone  secure  this.  We  must  sell 
our  own  fruits,  otherwise  serious  losses  can  arise  at  any 
time  from  improper  distribution.  Rates  of  transportation 
must  be  fixed  upon  the  basis  as  indicated  in  what  I  have 
outlined,  that  is  cn  the  actual  cost  of  transportation,  with  a 
reasonable  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  that  is,  on  the 
actual  cost  of  a  system,  adequate  to  the  demands,  capable 
of  transporting  the  fruits  without  delays,  and  not  upon  the 
fictitious  valuations  of  the  various  superfluous  systems. 


BflUIT  fl^Af^KETING. 

Cooperative  Marketing  Discassed  at  the  San  Jose 
Convention. 

After  the  opening  addresses  at  the  San  Jose  convention, 
which  are  published  in  other  columns,  the  first  paper  was 
presented  by  A.  L.  Bancroft,  of  San  Francisco,  on  a  plan 
for  establishing  a  Fruit  Exchange  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Bancroft  said: 

The  basis  of  this  paper  is  the  plan  for  a  State  Dried 
Fruit  Exchange  which  has  already  been  presented  to  the 
fruitgrowers  of  the  State.  Study  has  been  put  upon  the 
subject  and  a  few  modifications  have  been  made. 

We  hope  at  thi."!  time  to  advance  further  toward  obtain- 
ing the  desired  results  of  effecting  an  organization  than  we 
have  as  yet  done,  and  to  leave  matters  in  such  a  shape 
that  work  will  proceed  without  interruption  until  either  the 
organization  is  consummated,  or  it  is  clearly  demonstrated 
that  it  cannot  be  accomplished. 

No  plan  has  been  presented  as  an  improvement  upon 
the  one  herein  outlined,  or  as  a  substitute  for  it.  If  nothing 
is  ready  now  to  be  ofTered,  is  it  not  in  order  to  consider 
whether  or  not  this  one  has  sufficient  merit  to  justify  an 
earnest  effort  to  establish  v.? 

A  California  Dried  Fruit  Exchange;  an  organization  in 
the  interest  of  the  producer.  The  object  is  to  furnish  a 
medium  through  which  to  market  California's  product  of 
dried  fruit,  figs,  raisins,  almonds,  nuts,  etc. 

To  limit  the  maiket  places  anl  concentrate  the  market- 
ing at  San  Francisco  in  the  place  of  having  it  sold  at  differ- 
ent places  within  the  State  and  consigned  for  sale  to  places 
outside  of  the  State 

To  do  away  with  the  competition  of  one  coun,.y  or  sec- 
tion of  the  State  with  those  of  another,  and  also  with  the 
competition  between  individuals  of  the  same  locality. 


To  assist  members  in  buying  supplies  of  all  kinds,  such 
as  lye,  sulphur,  trays,  ladders,  implements,  etc. 

To  establish  the  best  methods  of  packing,  shipping,  etc., 
and  perhaps  grades  and  brands. 

To  gather  and  disseminate  valuable  information  among 
the  fruitgrowers. 

Board  of  Directors. — To  have  a  board  of  seven  directors 
which  shall  be  selected,  as  far  as  practicable,  so  as  to  have 
each  prominent  fruit-producing  section  of  the  State  repre- 
sented. 

Compensation  to  each  member  of  the  board,  a  fee  of  $20 
for  each  regular  meeting  attended,  provided  he  is  strictly 
on  time  and  attends  to  the  duties  assigned  him;  also  milage 
of  5  cents  a  mile  each  way  from  the  country  and  return  for 
each  regular  and  special  meeting  attended,  if  strictly  on 
time.  No  additional  fee  for  attendance  at  special  meet- 
ings. Their  compensation  to  be  paid  only  out  of  the  net 
earnings  or  surplus  of  the  Exchange. 

To  have  the  management  and  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Exchange;  to  fix  salaries  of  all  except  themselves;  to  em- 
ploy all  of  the  assistants  required  and  to  discharge  them  at 
their  pleasure. 

To  establish  uniform  grades  of  dried  fruit,  etc. 

To  serve  seven  years,  and  to  go  out  of  office  one  at  a 
time.  The  length  of  the  first  term  to  be  decided  by  lot. 
Vacancies  in  the  board  to  be  filled,  until  the  first  election, 
by  the  board  itself. 

Regular  Monthly  Meetings. — Special  meetings  on  call  of 
president  or  manager. 

The  board  of  directors  should  be  elected  by  ballot  by 
the  selling  members,  each  $100  of  sales  made  during  the 
preceding  season  to  be  entitled  to  one  vote.  The  election 
should  be  held  April  ist  of  each  year. 

The  first  board  should  be  elected  by  those  who  pledge 
themselves  to  sell  their  product  through  the  Exchange  the 
following  season  or  year  of  1893,  each  producer  to  have  one 
vote. 

The  board  of  directors  should  elect  the  officers:  Presi- 
dent, vice-president,  executive  committee,  manager  and  as- 
sistants. The  management  of  the  Exchange  should  fall 
upon  the  executive  committee,  it  being  all  the  time  sub- 
ordinate to  the  board  of  directors. 

Executive  Committee — To  have  an  executive  committee 
of  three,  to  be  elected  by  the  board  of  directors  from 
among  its  members.  Weekly  meetings  from  June  15th  for 
six  months,  and  biweekly  meetings  for  the  remaining  six 
months,  or  say  40  meetings  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Com- 
pensation, $20  to  each  member  for  each  meeting  attended, 
and  mileage,  if  strictly  on  time  and  if  he  attend  to  his 
duties.  A  record  to  be  kept  of  their  transactions  by  the 
secretary.  Where  the  members  are  not  unanimous  upon 
any  point,  it  may  be  dropped  or  referred  to  the  board  of 
directors  for  action. 

A  manager,  to  devote  his  entire  business  time  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Exchange;  to  be  secretary  and  ex-officio  mem- 
ber of  both  board  of  directors  and  executive  committee, 
but  to  have  no  vole  in  either  body;  compensation,  $200  per 
month,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  net  surplus  or  earnings;  two 
assistants,  one  at  $50  per  month  and  one  at  $25.  The 
members  of  the  Exchange  to  be  of  two  classes,  selling 
members  and  buying  members;  the  selling  members  to  pay 
a  fee  for  the  season  of  $5,  the  buying  members  to  pay  a 
fee  for  the  season  of  $10;  the  Exchange  to  locate  in  rooms 
as  near  to  the  Stale  Board  of  Horticnlture  as  practicable; 
rent  probably  about  $75  per  month. 

The  Exchange  to  receive  samples  of  dried  fruits,  etc, 
grade  them,  and  to  sell  by  sample,  charging  to  the  seller 
and  buyer  each  a  commission  of  i*  per  cent,  making  3  per 
cent  in  all  to  the  Exchange.  The  commissions,  or  part  of 
them,  to  perhaps  be  deposited  with  the  Exchange  in  ad- 
vance, or  the  seller  to  be  responsible  for  alt,  he  to  collect 
from  the  buyer  at  the  time  of  sale.  The  Exchange  to 
effect  sales  by  correspondence  as  well  as  in  their  rooms, 
charging  the  same  commissions;  the  seller  to  furnish 
samples  and  the  purchaser  to  pay  transportation  on  them. 
No  sample  to  be  accepted  by  the  Exchange  except  from 
parties  who  contract  to  sell  their  entire  product  for  the  en- 
tire season  through  the  Exchange.  No  one  to  be  admitted 
as  a  seller  for  any  season  if  he  shall  have  made  any  sales 
previous  to  applying  for  membership.  No  dealer  in  dried 
fruits  lo  be  admitted  as  a  selling  member.  The  Exchange 
to  assume  no  responsibility  as  to  goods  agreeing  with 
samples;  that  must  be  arranged  for  between  buyer  and 
seller.  No  goods  to  be  consigned  by  the  Exchange.  The 
selling  prices  to  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
executive  committee.  The  "lots"  of  samples  to  be  num- 
bered; the  buyer  to  pay  his  i  yi  per  cent  commission  before 
receiving  a  card  or  certificate  of  the  Exchange,  showing 
that  he  has  bought  the  "  lot "  and  is  given  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  seller. 

Should  the  goods  not  agree  with  the  sample,  or  the 
buyer  be  not  satisfied  with  them  and  not  take  them,  the 
Exchange  to  refund  the  commission  paid;  the  seller  lo  pay 
to  the  Exchange  this  li  per  cent  as  soon  as  the  sale  is  con- 
summated. The  Exchange  to  issue  bulletins  to  the  seller 
weekly  from  July  ist  to  January  1st,  and  biweekly  from 
January  ist  to  July  isl,  giving  statistics  of  sales  made, 
goods  unsold  andjnarket  rates  of  dried  fruits,  etc.,  all  over 
the  world;  the  bulletins  lo  be  mailed  in  sealed  envelopes. 
Accompanying  the  bulletins  once  a  month  shall  be  a  blank 
form  of  report  and  ballot — on  a  postal  card — perhaps  lo  b» 
numbered  for  the  seller  to  fill  out,  showing  the  quantity  of 
dried  fruit  he  may  have  on  hand  and  the  prices  at  which  he 
is  in  favor  of  offering  it,  but  the  prices  at  which  it  is  to  be 
held  are  to  be  finally  de'ermined  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. Lots  of  goods  offered  shall  be  listed  at  the  Ex- 
change in  the  order  accepted,  and  shall  be  offered  to  the 
buying  members  in  the  same  order;  perhaps  make  a  sep- 
arate list  for  each  variety  of  fruit.  If  goods  remain  with 
the  Exchange  for  a  period  of  six  months  unsold,  the  sell- 
ing member  is  to  be  allowed  to  apply  for  and  receive  per- 
mission to  offer  them  at  private  sale  at  any  price  he  may 
desire,  and,  if  so  sold,  the  Exchange  shall  be  notified,  but 
the  Exchange  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  commission 
upon  them.  The  Exchange  to  make  the  most  favorable 
arrangements  possible  for  the  storage  of  goods  while  await- 


ing a  purchaser,  and  also  for  the  obtaining  of  loans  upon 
them. 

At  the  members'  meetings,  only  selling  members  shall 
be  present  or  be  represented  by  proxy.  Buying  members 
shall  have  no  part  in  the  management  of  affairs  of  the  Ex- 
change. Buying  members  shall  not  hold  proxies  of  sell- 
ing members.  Proxies  may  be  voted  at  members'  meet- 
ings, but  no  person  shall  hold  or  vote  at  one  time  more 
proxies  than  those  of  one  member.  The  Exchange  should 
organize  at  once  and  commence  preparations.  Applica- 
tions for  selling  memberships  to  be  solicited  at  once,  con- 
ditioned upon  business  amounting  to  an  estimated  amount 
of  not  less  than  $250,000  for  the  season,  to  be  obtained  be- 
fore they  shall  be  considered  binding.  Requests  should 
be  made  in  each  notice  published  that  producers  send  their 
names  and  addresses  to  the  Exchange  in  order  that  cir- 
cular matter  may  be  sent  to  them.  Advertisements  to  the 
same  end  should  be  inserted  in  the  trade  papers. 

ESTIMATES  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES, 


RECEIPTS. 

Commission  on  $250,000  sales  at  3  percent  $  7,500 

Fees  from  500  selling  members  at  $5   2,500 

Fees  from  25  buying  members  at  $10   250 


Total  $10,350 

EXPENDITURES, 

Board  of  Directors — 12  meetings  at  $ioo  $  i,aoo 

Executive  Committee — 40  meetings  at  $60   2,400 

Manager  and  secretary   2,400 

Assistants   900 

Rent   900 

Stationery,  printing,  postage,  fuel,  lights,  etc   3,000 

Sundries,  extras  or  surplus   450 


Total  $10,250 


The  $250  000  worth  of  goods  to  be  sold  by  the  Exchange 
would  be  about  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  ihe  apricots, 
peaches  and  prunes  alone,  to  say  nothing  whatever  of  figs, 
raisins,  grapes,  almonds,  nuts,  etc.  How  much  business 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  might  be  done  by  the  Ex- 
change the  first  year,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  If  the 
sales  were  materially  in  excess  of  the  amount  named,  the 
commission  to  the  selling  members  should  be  reduced  or 
be  cut  off  entirely,  or  they  should  have  a  drawback  at  the 
end  of  the  year  which  would  materially  reduce  or  wipe 
them  out.  The  commission  to  the  buying  members  should 
not  be  reduced. 

Upnn  the  basis  of  five  directors,  the  estimated  expenses 
were  $10,250,  as  above. 

With  seven  directors  and  a  more  pushing  policy,  say 
that  the  expenses  should  reach  $15,000,  $18,000  or  even 
$20,000  a  year.  The  i  'A  per  cent  of  the  buying  members 
alone  on  a  business  of  $1,500,000  would  more  than  cover 
it  all. 

Subscriptions  should  be  started  at  once  to  a  fund  to 
guarantee  the  expenses  of  attempting  an  organization.  If 
the  attempt  is  successful,  the  expenses  would  be  met  in  the 
ordinary  way;  if  not  successful,  they  would  be  divided  pro 
rata  among  the  subscribers. 

If  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  bids  fair  to  succeed,  there 
will  be  danger  that  the  middlemen  will  try  to  find  some 
way  to  strangle  it  in  order  to  protect  their  own  interests. 
The  possibilities  of  such  an  attempt  resulting  successfully 
should  be  very  carefully  guarded, 

A  COMMITTEE  REPORTS  A  DIFFERENT  PLAN, 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  : 
Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  paper  of  A.  L. 
Bancroft  relating  to  the  formation  of  a  State  Dried  Fruit 
Exchange,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration  and  beg 
leave  to  report  as  follows  :  The  thanks  of  the  convention  are 
due  to  Mr.  Bancroft  for  the  thought  and  labor  which  have 
resulted  in  the  carefully  detailed  outline  of  the  plan  sub- 
mitted, and  while  we  find  ourselves  unable  lo  entirely  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  method  to  be  pursued,  we  do  most 
cordially  unite  with  him  in  saying  that  a  State  organization 
of  the  dried-fruit  interest  should  be  formed,  conducted  by 
competent  men,  paid  to  attend  to  their  duties. 

The  points  upon  which  your  committee  are  unable  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Bancroft  are  as  follows  : 

First — The  plan  of  Mr.  Bancroft  contemplates  that  each 
grower  shall  contract  to  place  his  entire  product  for  the 
season  at  the  disposal  of  the  Exchange,  to  be  sold  when 
and  at  such  prices  as  the  Exchange  may  determine  or  find 
feasible.  Your  committee  do  not  believe  that  any  consid- 
erable number  of  growers  can  be  found  who  will  make  such 
engagement;  we  know  that  large  numbers  are  compelled  to 
realize  on  their  output  very  promptly,  and  would  not  be 
able  to  make  such  contract;  the  Exchange  does  not  pro- 
pose any  definite  plan  for  assisting  such  growers  by  ad- 
vances, nor  would  any  such  action  be  possible  while  the 
growers  retained  control  of  their  fruit;  this  the  plan  pro- 
poses that  they  should  do,  and,  in  fact,  they  would  have  to 
retain  control  of  it,  unless  the  Exchange  should  provide 
warehouses,  for  which  theie  is  to  be  no  money.  It  might 
be  best  that  growers  should  put  the  control  of  their  product 
into  the  hands  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  among  them,  but 
we  are  sure  they  will  not  do  it,  and  we  cannot  recommend 
effort  to  attain  the  impossible. 

Second — Mr.  Bancioft's  plan  contemplates  the  shifting 
of  the  market  places  from  the  vicinity  of  the  various 
terminal  railroad  points,  where  the  products  now  change 
hands,  and  concentrating  all  transactions  in  San  Francisco. 
Your  committee  believes  that  this  would  immediately  cause 
powerful  and  bitter  antagonism  in  every  locality  now  en- 
joying this  trade,  in  the  face  of  which  the  Exchange  would 
be  entirelely  he'pless.  No  locality  will  surrender  any  por- 
tion of  its  business  without  a  fight.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
remove  the  fruit  itself  to  San  Francisco,  which,  of  course, 
would  be  foolish  as  involving  useless  local  freight  and  more 
expensive  storage,  and  we  believe  that  no  power  on  earth 
can  prevent  the  bulk  of  the  transactions  from  taking  place 
where  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  is;  buyers  will  not  buy  by  sam- 
ple when  they  can  see  the  fruit  in  bulk.  If  the  concentra- 
tion of  this  business  at  San  Francisco  had  been  commer- 
cially economical,  it  would  have  long  since  been  established 
there.    We  shall  have  enough  to  do  in  securing  the  re- 
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forms  which  we  desire  without  attempting  to  make  unneces- 
sary changes  in  the  natural  channels  of  trade. 

In  view  of  these  conclusions  which  we  have  reached,  and 
after  further  consideration  which  we  have  given  the  subject, 
your  committee  report  that  in  their  opinion  the  end  sought 
by  Mr.  Bancroft  can  be  much  more  certainly  reached  by 
local  associations  at  the  important  shipping  centers,  co- 
operating through  a  central  Exchange,  with  such  powers 
and  duties  as  the  local  Exchange,  when  organized,  shall 
find  it  possible  and  expedient  to  commit  to  it. 

In  seeking  to  outline  some  definite  plan  for  such  associ- 
ations to  report  for  the  consideration  of  the  convention,  the 
attention  of  your  committee  has  been  called  to  the  work  of 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange  which  was  incor- 
porated last  June  and  is  now  actively  engaged  in  preparing 
tor  the  business  of  1893. 

The  history  of  this  organization  is  properly  this:  Some 
time  in  April  or  May  of  this  year,  some  20  or  30  represen- 
tative men  of  this  county  united  in  a  call  for  a  convention 
of  all  interested  in  the  fruit  industry,  to  be  held  in  this  hall 
to  consider  how  far  they  could  cooperate  in  marketing 
fruit.  The  resulting  meeting  was  large  and  enthusiastic 
and  was  followed  by  others,  the  outcome  of  which  was  the 
organization  and  incorporation  of  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Fruit  Ex'-hange,  with  Colonel  Philo  Hersey  as  president; 
Edward  F.  Adams,  vice  president  and  manager;  W.  H. 
Wright,  secretary;  with  a  board  of  nine  directors,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom,  by  the  by-laws,  must  have  larger  interests 
as  growers,  than  as  driers  or  canners.  Growers,  driers  and 
canners  alone  are  eligible  as  stockholders,  and  no  one  can 
own  stock  in  excess  of  $1000. 

This  corporation  is  empowered,  under  its  articles,  to  take 
the  green  fruit  as  it  comes  from  the  tree  and  do  everything 
needful  to  be  done  for  it,  until  it  reaches  the  consumer. 
The  original  expectation  was  that  it  should  take  the  fruit 
green,  when  desired,  dry,  pack  and  sell  it  in  carload  lots  to 
any  purchasers  who  appeared,  charging  for  such  services 
the  actual  expense  thereof,  and  interest  on  the  necessary 
capital.  The  idea  of  drying,  however,  was  soon  abandoned, 
or  at  least  postponed,  as  it  was  believed  that  this  work 
could  be  more  economically  done  by  the  cooperation  of 
small  growers  securing  drying  grounds  and  plant  in  the 
midst  of  their  orchards,  leaving  to  the  Exchange  only  the 
duty  of  marketing  and  of  grading  and  otherwise  preparing 
for  market  the  dried  product  of  those  who  desired  it. 

The  capital  required  is  the  sum  necessary  to  buy  a  lot, 
build  and  equip  a  warehouse,  and  a  small  working  capital 
besides.  For  advances  on  fruit,  which  will  be  made  if  de- 
sired, it  is  deemed  best  to  borrow  as  required,  as  it  is  not 
economical  to  raise  capital  to  be  idle  eight  months  for  the 
sake  of  using  it  four  months. 

The  plan  of  operation,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  minds  of 
the  directors,  consists  of  two  entirely  separate  and  distinct 
functions: 

1.  A  salesroom  in  the  business  center,  rented  for  the 
season,  in  charge  of  a  paid  employe,  open  to  buyers  and 
sellers,  whether  stockholders  or  not,  upon  season  tickets 
sold  at  a  rate  to  cover  expenses.  In  this  room  the  Ex- 
change will  offer  what  fruit  it  has  to  sell,  and  all  others  being 
ticket-holders  can  meet  there,  buying  from  the  Exchange  or 
each  other  in  the  manner  common  in  other  produce  ex- 
changes. 

2.  A  warehouse,  with  grading  and  boxing  machinery,  to 
prepare  the  fruit  of  small  growers  for  the  market.  The 
business  of  the  warehouse  will  be  conducted  on  the  plan  of 
doing  for  each  stockholder  whatever  he  may  deem  profit- 
able to  have  done  by  the  Exchange  and  nothing  more,  the 
directors  believing  that  if  they  do  the  business  wisely  and 
profitably  all  will  desire  to  share  their  advantages,  while  if 
they  cannot  so  transact  the  business  it  is  better  they  should 
not  be  entrusted  with  it.  They  wish  for  no  waste  of  ma- 
terial owned  or  the  markets  established  by  any  of  the 
stockholders,  but  rather  to  maintain  all  that  has  been  thus 
gained  and  supply  the  same  or  better  advantages  to  the 
smaller  grower. 

The  following  have  been  suggested  as  the  principal  rules 
which  will  govern  the  business,  and  most  of  them  are  in- 
volved in  resolutions  passed  at  various  times  by  the  direc- 
tors, but  they  have  never  been  actually  adopted  in  due 
form,  and  on  one  or  two  points  they  touch  matters  not  yet 
considered  by  the  directors,  but  they  indicate  quite  closely 
the  present  opinion  among  them: 

1.  Separate  charges  shall  be  made  for  each  class  of 
service,  to  cover  the  possible  cost  thereof,  including  inter- 
est on  paid-up  capital  and  insurance,  and  any  excess  shall 
be  returned  to  the  proper  person  when  the  actual  average 
cost  shall  be  ascertained  at  the  close  of  the  season.  All 
fruit  received  shall  be  charged  with  insurance. 

2.  In  addition  to  insurance  the  following  are  the  serv- 
ices which  the  Exchange  shall  perform  and  for  which  sep- 
arate charges  shall  be  made:  Storing,  grading,  inspect- 
ing, dipping,  boxing,  selling. 

3.  Any  stockholder  may  h^ve  any  fruit  inspected,  with 
or  without  any  one  or  more  of  the  above  services,  as  he 
may  order.  No  service  shall  be  given  except  upon  the 
written  order  of  the  owner,  and  no  service  shall  be  charged 
when  actually  ordered  and  rendered.  No  fruit  shall  be 
handled  by  the  Exchange  or  sold  under  its  brand  unless  in- 
spected. 

4.  All  prunes  received,  when  graded,  shall  be  binned 
together  and  transferable  warehouse  receipts  given  there- 
for, less  —  per  cent  to  cover  shrinkage.  When  all  re- 
ceipts shall  have  been  honored  any  excess  shall  be  sold  for 
account  of  the  Exchange  and  the  proceeds  divided,  pro 
rata,  among  the  consignors.  All  other  fruits,  so  far  as 
possible,  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Fruit  in- 
sufficiently dried  shall  not  be  receipted  for  until  in  proper 
condition.  Inferior  fruit,  at  the  option  of  the  Exchange, 
shall  be  kept  in  original  sacks  and  sold  only  by  sample. 
Any  fruit,  at  the  owner's  option,  may  be  handled  in  the 
same  manner,  subject  to  charge  for  any  additional  expense. 

5.  Advances,  when  desired,  shall  be  made  by  the  Ex- 
change on  all  fruit  subject  to  its  control,  at  current  rates  of 
interest,  up  to  the  limit  of  sound  banking,  and  fruit  so 
pledged  may  continue  subject  to  sale  by  the  Exchange, 
th«  owner  or  any  agent,  at  the  owner's  option. 


6.  The  Exchange  shall  guarantee  sellers  under  its  in- 
spection against  all  claims  for  rebate. 

7.  All  sales  by  the  Exchange  shall  be  for  spot  cash 
F.  O.  B.,  San  Jose.  In  case  of  complaint  by  non-resi- 
dent buyers  in  regard  to  weight  and  quality  the  same  shall 
be  promptly  arbitrated,  and  if  sustained  the  rebate  ad- 
judged shall  be  promptly  paid  by  the  Exchange. 

The  above,  as  before  stated,  indicates  about  what  is  pro- 
posed. The  plan  of  inspection  and  guaranty  against  rebate 
would  require  an  inspector's  fee  to  be  sufficiently  above  the 
actual  cost  of  inspection  to  cover  insurance  against  occa- 
sional inevitable  errors  of  inspector.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  plan  of  inspection  has  not  yet  been  worked  out,' 
but  it  must  be  based  on  exact  definitions  of  what  the  Ex- 
change means  by  "  Standard,"  "  Extra"  and  other  brands 
of  the  different  fruits.  The  Directors  have  gone  far  enough 
with  it  to  convince  them  that  such  definitions  are  possible. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Exchange  requires  its  brand  to 
be  placed  on  all  packages.  It  is  intended  that  the  inspec- 
tor's label  shall  be  so  attached  to  the  package  as  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  opening.  The  Exchange  brand  is  not  be  the  ex- 
clusion of  private  brands  which  it  is  desired  to  have  also 
appear  on  each  package. 

The  expectation  of  success  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
wise  and  prudent  management  will  secure  it,  and  upon  the 
plan  of  uniting  growers,  buyers  and  driers  in  an  effort  to 
secure  the  utmost  economy  in  all  movements  and  manipu- 
lations of  the  fruit  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  cost.  The 
Exchange  expects  to  save  some  commissions,  but  not  all. 

The  relation  of  such  an  Exchange  to  a  State  Exchange 
might  be  indicated  by  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Santa  Clara  Exchange,  and  which  expresses  the 
opinion  of  that  body: 

Resolved.  That  it  be  announced  as  the  policy  of  the  Exchange  to 
induce  the  formation  of  Exchanges  similar  to  our  own  in  all  promi- 
nent fruit  districts  of  the  Stale;  and  that  when  such  Exchanges  shall 
be  formed,  we  will  favor  the  formation  of  a  State  Association  of  Ex- 
changes, the  Directors  of  which  shall  be  selected  from  the  local  direc- 
tories, and  whose  functions  shall  be  the  gathering  and  distribution  of 
information,  the  opening  of  new  markets,  the  care  of  our  exhibits  at 
important  industrial  expositions,  the  detection  and  exposure  of  fraud- 
ulent practices  calulated  to  injure  honorable  growers  of  and  dealers  in 
California  fruits,  and  mutual  conference  in  regard  to  prices. 

This  report  is  already  too  long  to  permit  us  to  indicate 
what  modifications  of  detail  might  be  required  to  adopt  the 
Santa  Clara  plan  to  other  localities,  where  the  leading 
products  are  different  from  those  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 
The  plan  as  worked  out  is  the  result  of  the  careful  study  of 
nine  competent  men,  five  of  whom  are  growers  and  four 
driers  or  canners  for  the  past  six  months.  It  seems  to  us 
the  most  promising  attempt  yet  made  in  this  direction,  and 
as  such  we  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  this  conven- 
tion.   Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  W.  MOTHERAL, 

G.  M.  Gray, 
Alex.  Gordon, 
Edward  F.  Adams. 
After  discussion,  the  report  of  the  committe  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 


The  London  Dairy  Show. 

Written  for  the  Bubal  Press. 

This  show  was  held  in  the  month  of  October,  1892,  when 
33  cows  of  different  breeds  came  forward  for  the  milking 
trial  and  testing  of  the  milk. 

A  short  time  ago  we  gave  the  scale  of  points  on  which 
premiums  are  awarded  at  this  show,  but  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  if  given  again  in  connection  with  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  milking  trials  of  this  year. 

The  milk  of  two  days,  or  four  milkings,  is  first  weighed 
and  analyzed,  and  from  these  data  the  points  are  calculated. 
"  One  point  is  given  for  every  ten  days  since  calving,  de- 
ducting the  first  20,  and  making  18  the  maximum;  one 
point  for  each  pound  of  milk  yielded  per  day;  20  points 
for  each  pound  of  fat;  four  points  for  each  pound  of  solids 
other  than  fat  in  the  milk;  with  ten  points  deducted  in 
cases  where  the  butter-fat  amounts  to  less  than  three  per 
cent." 

The  following  table,  from  iht  Agricultural  Gazelle,  shows 
at  a  glance  the  comparative  merits  of  the  prizewinners  in 
the  diflferent  breeds. 

SHORTHORNS.  Points, 

1  and  Thorley's,  Mr.  Errington's  Lily  132.3 

2,  Mr.  Hornby's  Pride  of  Finchley  129.8 

r  and  Errington's,  Messrs.  Rumtiall  &  Son's  Lily  120.0 

JERSEYS. 

X,  Mr.  Baxendale's  Chestnut  2d   93  3 

2  and  Thorley's,  Mr.  Bratton's  Fairy  Elf   89.0 

r,  Miss  Standish's  Beauty   83.1 

GUERNSEYS. 

I,  Mr.  Christie-Miller's  Mountain  Maid  2d  125.8 

r.  Express  Dairy  Company's  Ladybird  2d   75.2 

AYRSHIRES. 

1,  Mr.  Holm's  Snowdrop   99' 8 

r,  Mr.  Holm's  Rosie     78.9 

KERRIES. 

r,  Express  Dairy  Company's  Killarney   88.2 

2,  Lord  Ashburton's  Mavourneen   82.5 

r,  Mr.  Roumieu's  Topsy   50.1 

MIXED  CLASS. 

I  and  Thorley's,  Mr.  Spencer's  Aberdeen-Angus,  Black  Bess..  140. 8 

2,  Mr.  Spencer's  Dorothy  •3'-3 

r,  Mr.  Spencer's  Modesty  2d  122.8 

The  letter  r  means  reserve  number,  which  entitles  an 
animal  to  the  second  premium  in  case  the  one  to  which  it 
has  been  awarded,  or  its  owner,  does  not  fulfill  all  the  con- 
ditions of  entry,  etc.,  required  by  the  society.  "  Thorley's  " 
is  an  extra  prize  given  to  cattle  fed  in  part  on  Thorley's 
cattle-food. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cow  with  the  greatest  number 


of  points  to  her  credit  is  a  polled  Aberdeen-Angus,  but 
whether  pure-bred  or  not  is  not  stated.  The  breed  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  noted  for  its  dairy  or  milk-giving 
qualities;  consequently,  the  fact  that  the  highest  merit 
should  have  been  won  by  a  cow  of  this  breed  is  a  surprise 
to  most  people. 

The  morning's  milk  of  this  cow,  taking  the  average  of 
two  days'  milk,  was  32  pounds,  with  4.32  per  cent  fat  and 
8.80  other  solids;  evening's  milk,  28  3  pounds,  with  5.66 
per  cent  fat  and  8,70  per  cent  other  solids;  the  total  butter- 
fat  for  one  day  being  2.98  pounds,  equal  to  more  than 
three  pounds  of  butter. 

The  next  best  cow  is  a  Shorthorn,  that  gave  30.4  pounds 
of  milk  in  the  morning,  with  4.45  per  cent  fat  and  9.25  per 
cent  solids  other  than  fat;  evening's  milk,  29.1  pounds;  fat, 
4.16  per  cent;  and  other  solids,  8.96  per  cent;  the  total 
butter  fat  given  by  this  cow  being  equal  to  2.56  pounds  in 
the  24  hours,  say  2^  pounds  of  butter  a  day;  while  the 
second  best  Shorthorn  cow  gave  2.3  pounds  butter-fat  in 
same  time,  which  is  equal  to  about  z\  pounds  of  butter  a 
day,  from  60.6  pounds  of  milk. 

The  milk  and  butter  produced  by  either  of  these  two 
cows,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  above  that  of  any  cow 
which  has  competed,  in  any  State,  for  the  premiums  given 
by  the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' Association;  a  cow 
with  a  record  of  4.2  pounds  of  butter-fat  for  two  days  being 
the  best,  unless  beat  this  year. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  very  liberal  addi- 
tions to  the  World's  Fair  premiums  made  by  that  associa- 
tion will  draw  out  a  better  array  of  milking  Shorthorns 
than  this  country  has  yet  seen  brought  before  the  public. 

The  best  Guernsey  cow,  with  125.8  points,  gave  51.6 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  day,  which  contained  2. 59  pounds 
of  butter-fat,  being  second  in  quantity  of  butter- fat  to  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  cow. 

The  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society's  butter  test  is  made 
at  this  show.  "They  get  at  the  results  by  the  churn,  on 
which  the  Agricultural  Gazette  remarks  :  "  A  gratifying 
feature  of  the  trials  this  year  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Jersey 
test — conducted  by  Mr.  Ashcroft  and  Mr.  Weetman — the 
result  of  the  actual  churning  corresponded  with  the  chem- 
ist's analysis  in  every  case." 

The  first-prize  Jersey  cow,  also  first  in  the  Dairy  Show, 
had  been  in  milk  120  days.  At  a  previous  show  this  year 
her  milk  in  one  day  made  2  lbs.  14  ozs.  of  butter.  She 
gave  29  lbs.  14)^  ozs.  of  milk  in  one  day,  which  made 
2  lbs.  6|  ozs.  of  butter  at  the  London  Dairy  Show,  equal  to 

1  pound  of  butter  from  12.42  pounds  of  milk,  her  milk  hav- 
ing an  average  of  7.7  per  cent  butter-fat.  The  second- 
prize  cow  gave  31  lbs.  lyi  ozs.  milk  and  i  lb.  n  ozs.  butter, 
121  days  after  calving,  and  the  third-prize  cow  28^  lbs.  of 
milk,  which  made  i  lb.  10^  ozs.  of  butter,  55  days  after 
calving. 

The  cow  that  takes  second  prize  in  the  class  for  "  other 
breeds  and  crosses,"  is  entered  as  a  Dutch  cow.  She  has 
the  third  greatest  number  of  points  of  any  cow  in  the  show, 
and  gave  61.8  lbs.  of  milk,  containing  2.36  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat  in  one  day.  The  best  Ayrshire  cow  gave  46.2  lbs.  of 
milk,   containing  1.87  lbs.  of  butter-fat,  equal  to  about 

2  lbs.  of  butter  a  day. 

The  above  results  show  cows  of  five  different  breeds  that 
made  records  of  two  to  three  pounds  of  butter  a  day.  All 
these  breeds,  except  one,  the  Aberdeen-Angus,  are  of  rec- 
ognized dairy  breeds,  among  any  or  all  of  which  a  propor- 
tion of  good  cows  may  be  found,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  they  have  been  selected,  bred  and  fed  for  the  de- 
velopment of  dairy  qualities. 

We  would  caution  those  who  own  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle  against  warranting  too  high  a  dairy  standard  in  the 
animals  they  sell,  for  fear  their  customers  might  meet  with 
disappointment.  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer, 
and  however  good  the  black  polled  cattle  may  be  for  beef, 
they  cannot  be  depended  on  in  the  dairy  business.  Like  a 
good  many  of  the  Shorthorns,  they  have  not  been  bred 
that  way. 

That  Extended  Butter. 

Oakland,  Nov.  18,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — I  am  the  owner  of  two  fine  cows 
from  which  I  am  making  some  15  pounds  of  butter  per 
week,  which  I  have  no  trouble  in  selling  at  40  cents  per 
pound  to  my  neighbors,  who  also  take  most  of  the  butter- 
milk. 

When  I  read  in  last  week's  Rural  that  by  adding  one 
teaspoonful  of  "  black  pepsin "  to  the  gallon  of  cream  I 
could  recover  as  butter  some  37  per  cent  of  the  solids,  I 
saw  a  small  fortune  before  me.  The  more  I  thought  about 
it,  the  more  it  impressed  me  as  a  "  good  thing."  It  ex- 
cited me  and  I  became  extravagant.  Colonel  Sellers'  eye- 
water scheme  was  nowhere.  I  could  buy  up  all  the  cream 
in  my  county,  convert  it  into  butter  and  clear  too  per  cent 
daily  on  the  transaction.  In  two  years  I  could  start  a  bank 
and  would  name  it  the  "  Pepsin  Bank  of  Oakland."  People 
would  wonder  at  the  name  and  there  would  be  a  rush  of 
deposits.  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  my  wife  and  she  be- 
came more  excited  than  I  had  been,  and  more  extravagant 
also. 

I  sent  my  boy  into  the  drug-store  with  an  order  for  one 
pound  of  "  black  pepsin."  He  came  back  and  said:  "Pop, 
there  ain't  no  sich  stuff  ter  be  had."  My  dreams  of  wealth 
have  vanished  and  I  won't  be  extravagant  again,  pepsin  or 
no  pepsin.  Granger. 

[Our  correspondent  is  right  to  abandon  his  high-flying 
anticipations  of  stretching  his  butter  product  beyond  the 
limits  set  by  old-fashioned  notions  of  butter.  To  coagulate 
a  part  of  the  curd  and  work  it  into  a  mess  with  the  butter- 
fat  may  be  legitimate  cookery,  but  it  is  not  legitimate  but- 
ter-making. So  far  as  we  can  now  learn,  *'  black  pepsin  " 
is  a  term  which  some  one  has  used  to  cover  a  preparation 
of  which  he  hopes  to  maintain  control.  If  we  get  fuller  in- 
iormatioD  we  will  give  it  later. — Ed.  Press. 
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Lost. 

We  are  so  courteous  and  kind,  we  two. 

There  is  not  a  thing  in  life 
One  would  not  do,  as  the  other's  due, 

In  the  crisis  of  the  strife; 
We  would  fight  each  other's  battles  still, 

We  would  stake  our  trust  and  truth 
On  what  each  averred,  as  when  hearts  were  stirred, 

In  the  glory  and  glow  of  youth. 
Yet  I  never  forgot  how  you  went  away, 

Smiling  and  careless,  that  April  day. 

We  keep  the  sweet  old  forms,  we  two; 

We  treasure  each  dear  old  phrase 
We  mide  when  the  dream  of  love  was  new. 

In  the  golden  summer  days; 
We  would  not  let  one  trifle  slip, 

Of  the  beautiful,  fanciful  thing, 
Which  hope  and  youth  once  set  to  truth 

For  love's  happy  lips  to  sing; 
Yet,  smile  and  speak  and  act  as  we  may, 
I  never  forget  that  April  day  I 

So  we  are  drifting  apart,  we  two, 

And  you  struck  the  link  in  twain; 
I  well  believe  that  you  never  knew. 

Nor  suffered  the  swift,  strange  pain; 
Vaguely  you  think  there  is  something  gone 

From  the  old  relationship; 
Though  the  lovely  ghost  of  the  fair  thing  lost 

Still  glances  from  eye  and  lip. 
I  knew  the  death  pang  that  April  day, 
But  I  held  my  peace,  and  you  went  away. 

—All  the  Year  Round. 


The  Transitory  Tramp. 

Miss  Eliza  Brown  was  alone.  She  sat  on 
her  front  porch,  and  now  and  again  cooled  her 
cheek  by  a  nervous  jerk  of  her  palm-leaf  fan. 
The  rockers  of  her  chair  gave  forth  a  dismal 
squeak,  as  her  small  but  weighty  person 
swayed  forward  and  back.  She  was  much 
discontented  and  very  nervous — unstrung, 
she  would  have  said — and  her  flushed  face 
and  aggrieved  eye  proved  her  no  liar. 

Miss  Eliza's  character  included  two  very 
opposite  qualities — a  quick,  high  temper 
and  great  timidity.  We  see  this  combina- 
tion in  men  very  often,  but  in  women  it  is 
rare,  Miss  Eliza  had  the  arched  nose  and 
valiant  coloring  of  England's  Virgin  Queen, 
contradicted  by  a  mild  eye,  an  insignificant 
mouth  and  a  double  chin.  Her  height  was 
not  much  to  speak  of,  and  her  figure  was  of 
the  down-cushion  order — soft  and  puffy. 

Her  thoughts  just  now  were  troublesome. 
They  hovered  persistently  about  a  conversa- 
tion she  had  listened  to  the  night  before, 
while  taking  tea  with  a  neighbor.  The  sub- 
jects of  this  conversation,  instead  of  remain- 
ing decently  buried  in  oblivion,  haunted  her. 
They  were  rather  a  ghastly  lot,  taking  them 
altogether.  The  first  was  set  going  by  a 
girl  who  said  that  there  had  been  more 
tramps  hanging  round  this  summer  than 
ever  before  as  far's  she  knew.  Then  fol- 
lowed stories  of  the  bad  behavior  of  these 
horny-footed  and  light-fingered  gentlemen, 
tales  of  the  evil  deeds  of  gypsies,  thieves 
and  murderers,  of  the  villany  of  Italiansand 
the  wily  ways  of  the  peddling  Jew-man,  till 
every  one's  flesh  began  to  creep,  and  the 
younger  girls  giggled  hysterically;  till  Miss 
Eliza's  crimson  cheeks  faded  to  a  faint  helio- 
trope, and  Miss  Eliza's  niece,  who  was  pres- 
ent, trembled  with  delicious  excitement. 
After  it  was  over  these  two  found  their  way 
home  through  the  gathering  gloom,  the  one 
with  boldness  of  speech  and  an  eye  that 
shunned  shadowy  corners,  the  other  thrill- 
ing at  every  rustling  leaf  and  inwardly, 
thirsting  for  adventure. 

Now  Miss  Eliza  was  alone.  "  The  girl," 
Miss  Eliza's  helpmeet,  had  gone  to  visit  her 
mother,  and  Pauline,  Miss  Eliza's  niece, 
was  spending  the  afternoon  with  a  friend 
about  half  a  mile  down  the  road.  The 
house  sfemed  very  empty  and  isolated,  just 
the  place  in  which  to  enact  a  tragedy  of  the 
deepest  dye.  Miss  Eliza  reflected  that  in  all 
tales  told  the  night  before,  the  bloodiest  mis- 
fortunes ever  befell  the  lone  woman  who 
lived  a  half-mile  down  the  road,  and  could 
there  be  a  fitter  subject  for  such  horrors 
than  bersel'  ?  She  thought,  too,  that  Pauline 
was  not  likely  to  return  before  sunset,  for 
she  had  refused  to  let  her  take  part  in  some 
amateur  theatricals,  and  there  was  a  cool- 
ness between  them. 

Miss  Eliza  rocked  uneasily  and  scanned 
timorously  the  dusty  road  which  ran  past 
the  garden  gate.  After  a  half-hour  of  this 
watching  and  fearing,  she  calmed  a  little 
and  went  into  the  house  for  her  sewing. 
What  was  her  dismay,  when  she  stepped 
forth  again  upon  th«  porch,  to  see  a  very 
ragged  tramp  come  toward  her  up  the  gravel 
path  and  mount  the  steps.  He  stopped 
when  he  reached  the  step  below  her  and 
smiled. 

He  was  a  young  man,  not  over  twenty-two 
Oi  .nree,  maybt  younger,  and  rather  haod- 
bome,  but  bis  black  brows  were  very  sharply 


matked,  and  there  were  deep  shadows  under 
his  eyes,  which  gave  him  a  deadly  look,  and 
the  smile  which  now  lifted  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  brought  to  Miss  Eliza  only  a  more 
lively  idea  of  how  he  would  look  as  he 
gloated  over  her  mangled  remains.  He 
stood,  silent  and  smiling,  and  Miss  Eliza 
felt  she  must  say  something.  She  gave  a 
furtive  glance  down  the  road  to  see  if  any 
one  were  coming,  then  she  raised  herself  on 
tiptoe,  pointed  a  fat  forefinger  to  the  gate, 
and  said: 
"  Go  away." 

She  wished  to  trumpet  this  command  in 
high,  peremptory  tones,  but  instead  it  came 
forth  feebly  and  with  a  tremulous  nasal 
twang. 

The  tramp  shook  a  little,  as  though  with 
suppressed  laughter,  then  said  in  a  deep  and 
hollow  voice: 

"  I'd  rather  stay  here,  ma'am,  if  It's  all 
the  same  to  you." 

The  voice  suited  his  cadaverous  eyes,  but 
there  was  something  incongruous  and  ghastly 
in  the  silent  laughter  that  took  hold  of  him 
and  shook  him  at  intervals. 

Miss  Eliza  took  a  step  backward.  What 
do  you  want  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"If  yer  don't  mind  sittin'  down  and 
listenin'  to  me  for  a  few  minutes,  I'll  tell 
yer." 

Miss  Eliza,  being  scarcely  able  to  stand, 
did  as  was  suggested.  The  tramp  also  took 
a  chair.  He  folded  his  legs  and  clasped  his 
hands  about  his  knee.  His  hands  were 
small  and  well  shaped,  but  very  dirty;  his 
feet  were  exceedingly  large.  Somehow  the 
look  of  those  smooth,  soft  fingers  gave  Miss 
Eliza  a  creepy  feeling  round  the  throat. 
The  tramp  began  to  speak  in  a  rather  affable 
manner,  but  with  the  same  hollow  voice. 

"  Yer  ask  me,  ma'am,  what  do  I  want, 
and  I'm  a  goin'  to  tell  yer.  First,  I  want 
the  silver  spoons  and  candlesticks  and  the 
teaset  what's  in  the  dinin'-room;  then  I  want 
the  stuffed  hummin'-birds  in  the  front  parlor 
and  the  silver  cake-basket  what  stands  on 
the  corner  table.  After  that  I  want  yer 
gold  watch  and  chain  and  that  hair-brooch 
yer  a-wearin',  and  all  the  other  trinkets,  ot- 
namincs  and  jewels  what  yer  keep  in  the 
under  drawer  of  yer  washstand;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  I  want  all  the  pie  and  cake 
ver  was  makin'  this  mornin'  and  all  the 
gooseberry  jam  on  the  top  shelf  of  yer  store- 
room. And  if  yer  don't  care  to  give  it  to 
me,"  the  tramp  winked  slowly  and  made  a 
motion  as  though  to  draw  a  revolver  from 
his  breast,  then  repented  and  went  on: 

"  Yer  see  I  have  pervided  myself  with  a 
place  to  stow  'em  in,"  and  he  brought  forth 
from  under  his  coat  a  large  and  rather 
^audy  calico  bag.  He  spread  this  out  be- 
fore him,  then  fell  to  shaking  again  with  his 
horrid,  suppressed  laughter. 

Miss  Eliza  was  stupefied  with  terror.  As 
this  young  but  awful  man  laid  bare  his  sin- 
ful plan,  and  enumerated  her  dearest  house- 
hold treasures,  the  blood  left  her  cheeks 
drop  by  drop,  and  her  round  blue  eyes 
opened  too  wide  for  tears.  When  he  fin- 
ished, she  could  only  gasp  feebly.  Then 
she  found  voice  to  murmur: 

"  Please,  won't  you  leave  the  cake-bas- 
ket ? " 

The  tramp  ceased  to  laugh  and  looked 
solemnly  at  her. 

"  Why,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "how  can  you 
ask  it?"  His  voice  had  a  disagreeable  way 
of  running  up  into  the  falsetto.  "  No,  I  will 
leave  nothin'."  He  got  up  and  pulled  his 
hat  farther  over  his  eyes.  "  My  time  is 
yours,  ma'am,  so  come  along.  Sooner  or 
later,  it's  all  the  same." 

Miss  Eliza  could  not  summon  sufficient 
strength  to  move,  but  when  the  tramp 
winked  at  her  slowly,  then  covered  his 
mouth  with  one  of  those  dreadful  little  hands 
of  his,  and  indulged  in  silent  laughter,  she 
jumped  to  her  feet  with  nervous  haste  and 
ltd  the  way  into  the  house  with  rapid  though 
tremulous  movements.  They  went  from 
dining-room  to  parlor.  She  shut  her  eyes 
as  the  silver  teaspoons,  candlesticks,  tea  set 
and  cake  basket  were  placed  in  the  recesses 
of  the  calico  bag,  and  it  was  scarcely  cheer- 
ing to  be  told  that  the  "  hummin'-birds  had 
best  be  saved  till  later,  and  would  do  to  or- 
nament the  top."  The  paper-cutter  in  the 
parlor  and  the  silver  salt  cellars  were  also 
swallowed  up.  Then  the  two  wended  their 
way  up  the  narrow  stairs. 

The  tramp  became  every  moment  more 
jubilant,  and  Miss  Eliza  more  wretched. 
Miss  Eliza  fully  expected  to  be  elaborately 
murdered  when  they  reached  the  second 
floor.  This  tramp,  with  his  smiling  mouth 
and  hollow  eyes,  with  the  smooth,  small 
fingers,  the  convulsive  laughter  and  the 
cavernous  voice,  was  sure  the  kind  to  tor 
ture  one  to  death,  and  hug  himself  ecstat- 
ically at  the  sight  of  one's  dying  agonies. 
Wherefore  she  went  up  the  stairs  one  step 
at  a  time,  till  the  tramp  snapped  his  fingers 
and  begged  her  to  step  a  little  lively.  Poor 
Miss  Eliza  !  in  all  her  plump  and  peaceful 


life  she  had  never  dreamed  of  such  hideoas 
excitement. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  was  the  door 
that  opened  into  Pauline's  room,  and  to  this 
the  tramp  motioned  her.  They  entered.  It 
was  a  pretty  place.  The  sunlight  filtered 
through  the  opple  trees  and  the  ruffled  cur- 
tains, and  lay  cool  and  shining  on  the  neat 
matting  and  the  little  white  bed  that  stood 
in  the  corner.  Water-color  sketches  were 
stuck  up  in  every  direction,  and  on  the  op- 
posite wall  bung  a  picture  of  Pauline,  done 
by  herself  It  was  not  very  good,  and  for  a 
moment  or  two  the  tramp  paid  no  attention 
to  it.  Then  it  caught  his  eye.  He  took  a 
long  stride  forward,  and  stopped  as  though 
spellbound  with  admiration.  Then,  clutch- 
ing at  his  breast  convulsively,  and  with  eyes 
still  riveted  upon  the  picture,  he  said  in  hol- 
low tones: 

"  Lord  !  who  may  yon  angel  be  ?  " 

Miss  Eliza  had  a  moment's  hope  that  all 
this  was  but  a  dream,  for  the  tramp's  every 
movement  seemed  to  grow  more  unreal  and 
like  a  nightmare.  Then  her  fears  redoubled, 
and  she  weakly  whispered: 

"  My  niece,  Pauline." 

"  Pauline  !  "  repeated  the  tramp  in  dreamy 
ecstacy,  and  again,  Pauline  I  "  Then  he 
let  go  the  bag,  fell  on  one  knee,  clasped  his 
hands  and  raised  them  toward  the  picture. 

"O  pure  and  lov*ly  angel!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  What  goodness  and  what  beauty 
shine  from  thy  heavenly  face  !  How  sadly 
those  holy  eyes  look  into  my  sinful  soul ! '' 

Miss  Eliza's  jaw  dropped  weakly.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  most  astonishing  of  all  the 
past  half-hour's  experiences.  To  be  sure 
Pauline  was  a  pretty  girl,  but  there  had 
never,  as  far  as  Miss  Eliza  knew,  been  any 
marked  holiness  in  her  expression  or  con 
duct. 

The  tramp  now  got  upon  his  feet. 

"  Ma'am,"  be  said,  "  I  am  converted,  and 
'tis  all  the  work  of  that  angelic  creature.  I 
am  a-goin'  to  give  up  my  evil  life,  and  you 
will  be  the  first  of  the  many  new  leaves  I 
am  about  to  turn  over.  But  remember,  it  is 
all  her  doin' !  You  will  have  to  thank  her 
that  the  cake  basket  remains  in  the  family, 
and  that  yer  still  a-wearin'  that  hair-brooch. 
Only,  there  is  one  condition  that  I  make;" 
his  voice  grew  more  hollow  and  he  laid  his 
hand  on  bis  hidden  revolver.  "  Swear  that 
you  will  treat  her  like  an  angel;  that  you 
will  refuse  nothin'  she  may  ask  of  yer. 
Swear  !  or — " 

Miss  Eliza  swore. 

"  Farewell,  Pauline,"  said  the  tramp,  with 
another  long  gaze  at  the  picture.  "I'm 
a  goin',  but  I'm  carryin'  yer  image  with 
me  in  my  heart." 

He  left  the  room,  and  Miss  Eliza  heard 
bis  foot<:teps  down  the  stairs,  down  the 
gravel  walk,  and  down  the  road,  till  they 
died  away  in  silence;  then  she  fell  down 
upon  her  knees,  and  clasped  her  desecrated 
household  gods  to  her  ample  bosom,  mur- 
muring broken  thanks. 

■«-■«■■»■)<••»■»■**■» 
Half  an  hour  later,  and  half  a  mile  down 
the  road,  two  girls  were  together  in  an 
upper  room.  One,  who  was  small  and  fair, 
was  sitting  on  the  floor,  both  feet  curled 
under  her,  her  chin  between  her  hands  and 
her  elbows  on  her  knees — an  attitude  show- 
ing entbusiatic  interest.  The  other,  who 
was  tall  and  had  fine  eyes,  stood  before  the 
glass.  Her  hair  was  a  good  deal  tumbled, 
and  her  bands  were  dirty;  she  was  busy  rub- 
bing burnt  cork  off  ber  cheeks  and  eye- 
brows. 

"  Do  vou  really  think,  Polly,  she  will  let 
you  do  it  now asked  the  little  one. 

Pauline  turned  about. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  she  said. 

Then,  as  the  last  traces  of  burnt  cork  dis- 
appeared, she  leaned  toward  the  glass. 

"  And  it's  all  the  doin'  of  this  angelic 
creature,"  she  laughed. — Harvard  Advocate. 

"Footprints  in  the  Sands  of  Time." 

Quarrymen  operating  in  the  Portland 
sandstone  quarries  in  the  Connecticut  val- 
ley, recently  blasted  out  a  block  130  feet  be- 
neath the  earth's  surface  that  was  spotted 
with  very  interesting  and  curious  marks. 
The  marks,  according  to  scientific  men,  are 
footprints  of  the  anisichnus  deweijanus, 
which  was  very  common  in  the  valley  sever- 
al million  years  ago,  the  beast  being  a  com- 
bination crocodile-bird. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  William  North 
Rice  of  Wesleyan  University,  to  whom  the 
fossil  slab  was  sold  for  $ioo,  that  at  the  time 
the  deweyanus  flourished  there  was  no  Con- 
necticut river,  but  in  place  of  it  a  bay  that 
was  15  miles  wide,  extending  from  the  sound 
to  the  border  of  Massachusetts.  In  that 
epoch,  a  good  many  million  years  since,  this 
crocodile-bird  used  to  bathe  in  the  bay, 
then  come  out  of  it,  shake  himself  and  gam- 
bol awhile  on  the  plastic  micaceous  sand, 
then  on  top  of  the  earth;  and  so  he  left  his 
mark  on  it.— Stone. 


The  Boon  of  Silence. 

And  so  Peter  Martin  reluctantly  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  would  have  to  consult 
a  physician.  He  had  never  been  to  a  phy- 
sician in  his  long  life,  and  to  have  to  go  now 
was  bitter  to  him.  It  was  a  luxury.  He 
felt  he  couldn't  aSbrd  it.  A  man  who  keeps 
a  $io  a-week  family  on  $8  has  a  hard  time 
of  it  in  this  world.  For  30  years  the  roar  of 
the  city  had  been  in  his  ears,  and  he  had  had 
no  vacations.  So  it  was  just  his  luck  to 
stumble  into  the  office  of  the  most  expensive 
doctor  in  the  metropolis.  If  the  servant  had 
seen  him  he  would  not  have  gone  into  the 
presence  of  the  great  doctor,  but  Martin 
knowing  nothing  of  bow  a  man  whose  time 
is  worth  $10  a  minute  is  hedged  in,  and 
happening  to  come  when  the  last  patient  was 
undergoing  examination,  walked  right  from 
the  street,  and  by  good  luck,  to  the  infinite 
astonishment  of  doctor  and  patient,  stumbled 
into  the  consulting  room. 

"There  is  something  wrong  with  me"  he 
said,  fumbling  with  his  hat.  "  I  don't  know 
just  what  it  is,  so  I  thought  I  should  see  a 
doctor.    Which  of  you  is  it?" 

The  patient  waived  his  hand  toward  the 
great  specialist,  and  Martin  turned  bis 
pathetic,  appealing  glance  toward  him. 

"  See  what's  wrong  with  him,"  said  the 
patient  in  a  whisper,  who  was  evidently  im- 
pressed with  the  humor  of  the  situation.  He 
thought  it  funny  that  so  evidently  poor  a 
man  should  consult  a  physician  whose  fees 
amounted  into  the  hundreds. 

The  doctor  asked  many  questions,  and 
examined  his  new  patient  carefully.  Then 
he  stood  away  and  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment. 

"There  is  nothing  radically  wrong  with 
you.  What  you  need  is  absolute  quiet. 
Medicine  will  not  do  you  any  good.  Get 
out  of  the  roar  of  the  city  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  or  a  month,  if  possible.  Go  into  the 
country,  to  some  farmhouse.  That's  all  you 
need.'' 

Peter  Martin  sat  down  with  a  sigh  of  ex- 
haustion. 

'■  I  cannot  get  away,"  he  said;"  I  would 
lose  my  place,  and,  besides,  I  can't  afford  it. 
I  get  only  $8  a  week." 

"Ah,  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  we  have  no  prescription  for  poverty." 

The  wealthy  patient  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  drew  out  some  money. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "  that  will  help  you  to  a 
little  vacation." 

Peter  shook  his  head.  He  was  too  nerv- 
ous and  shaky  to  draw  himself  up  indignantly, 
as  perhaps  he  should  have  done. 

"  I  have  never  taken  any  money  that  I  did 
not  earn,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am  too  old  to  be- 
gin. How  much  is  your  fee  ?  "  he  asked, 
looking  at  the  specialist. 

'■  1  usually  get  25  cents,"  answered  the 
great  man;  "  that  is,  of  course,  where  I  don't 
give  any  medicine." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Peter,  simply,  drawing 
out  his  lean  purse  and  paying  over  the  coin. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen."  And  with 
that,  Martin  tremulously  departed. 

'  You  did  that  nicely,"  said  the  patient, 
rising.    "  I  must  follow  him   and  try  to 
smooth  over  my  blunder." 
"Are  you  going  to  experiment  with  him  ?" 
"  Perhaps." 

Martin,  as  he  walked  slowly  down  the 
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•ect,  felt  a  touch  on  his  shoulder.  He 
rned  and  saw  the  man  who  had  been  with 
e  doctor. 

"  If  you  come  with  me,  I  think  I  can  help 
u.  Will  you  step  into  my  carriage  ?  " 
Somewhat  reluctantly,  Peter  did  so.  He 
1  not  like  the  man,  but  there  was  some- 
ine  in  his  dark  glance  that  compelled 
edience.  When  the  carriage  stopped, 
artin  was  taken  into  a  house  that  was 
curiously  furnished. 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  stranger.  "Now 
me  understand  thoroughly  about  your 
cupation." 

Martin  told  him  all  about  it,  and  the 
anger  listened  patiently. 
"  If  I  understand  you,  then,  your  hearing 
of  no  use  to  you  in  your  business — that  is, 
depends  on  your  sight  only.  If  you  were 
af,  you  could  still  hold  your  place.  Am  I 
ht  ? " 

"  Quite  right,"  answered  Peter. 
"  Well,  then,  I  want  to  try  an  experiment 
you.    I  think  it  will  help  you;  in  any 
se,  it  will  do  you  no  harm.    Do  you  con- 
it?" 

"  Hit  will  help  me." 

"  I  think  it  will.  Now  fix  your  eyes  and 
ention  on  this." 

The  machine  referred  to  was  a  small  box 
;h  a  thin,  upright  rod,  on  which  were  two 
rizontal  arms,  each  with  a  small,  round, 
ning  mirror  at  the  end.  The  dark  man 
iched  a  string  and  the  mirrors  rapidly  re- 
ved.  Peter  looked  at  the  whirling  mir- 
s  intently  for  a  moment,  then  leaned 
[htly  forward  with  his  eyes  widely  opened, 
rhe  stranger,  watching  him  keenly  for  a 
f  moments,  at  last  stopped  the  machine, 
ter's  eyes  remained  gazing  fixedly  at 
;hing. 

'  You  are  asleep,"  said  the  man,  quietly, 
ising  his  hand  over  Peter's  face, 
rhe  eyelids  closed  and  Peter  answered  not. 
'  When  you  awake  you  will  be  stone  deaf; 
J  will  hear  absolutely  nothing.  You  will 
ire  to  be  very  careful  at  the  street-cross- 
s  and  wherever  there  is  danger.  Now 
ke  up." 

\  shiver  ran  over  Martin's  body,  and  he 

ked  around  wildly  for  a  moment. 

'  What  have  you  been  doing  to  me  ?"  he 

:ed. 

'  Can  you  hear  me  speak  ?  "  said  the  man, 
idly. 

'  What  have  you  done  to  me  ? "  repeated 
[er.  "  Everything  seems  unnaturally 
iet." 

rhe  dark  man  drew  a  writing-pad  toward 
n  and  wrote  on  it,  handing  the  result  to 
ter.  He  read  the  words: 
'You  are  stone  deaf.  Try  the  effects  for 
)  weeks  and  then  come  back  and  see  me. 
at  any  time  before,  you  wish  to  have  your 
iring  restored,  come  to  this  address.  Try 
!  effect  for  two  weeks  if  you  can  stand  it." 
Here  followed  the  man's  name  and  ad- 
!ss.  Peter  folded  the  paper  in  a  dazed 
t  of  way  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  He 
nt  out  into  the  street.  The  traffic  was  as 
sy  as  ever,  but  an  awful  silence  was  over 
I  city.  There  was  something  unearthly  in 
I  appearance  of  bustle  and  the  absence  of 
sound.  He  was  in  a  city  of  phantoms, 
d  it  frightened  him  at  first,  but  finally 
ire  seemed  to  come  over  him  a  sweet 
ice,  because  noise  did  not  exist. 
When  he  went  home  that  night  his  good 
Fe  received  him  as  she  had  done  these 
iny  years. 

'Now  you  old  good-for-nothing,  what's 
pt  you  ?  Here  I  am  toiling  and  moiling 
d  getting  something  to  eat  for  an  old  fool 
It  doesn't  know  enough  to  come  home  for 
before  it's  cold. '  Nice  sort  of  a  family 
in  you  are,  you  doddering  old — say  !  what 
!  you  looking  at  me  like  that  for  ?  What's 
!  matter  with  you?  Been  drinking  again?" 
Now  Peter  neither  drank  nor  smoked, 
lich  no  one  knew  better  than  Mrs.  Sally 
min.  He  couldn't  afford  either,  but,  as 
always  winced  when  she  accused  him  of 
she  accordingly  flung  it  at  him. 
'Sally,"  he  said  quietly,  "  I'm  deaf.  I 
ppose  you  are  speaking  to  me,  but  I  can- 
t  hear  a  word.  You'll  have  to  write  it 
wn." 

"  Write  it  down  ! "  cried  the  good  woman 
hast. 

She  had  some  idea  that  he  was  shamming, 
t  as  she  watched  him  she  saw  that  this 
IS  serious.  She  broke  out  occasionally  in 
ath,  but  quickly  subsided  and  murmured : 
Dh,  Lor' !" 

And  Peter  Martin  spent  the  first  evening 
peace  at  his  own  fireside  for  twenty  years. 
In  two  weeks  Peter  Martin  called  on  the 
rk  man  in  the  fine  house.  He  was  look- 
;  very  much  better  in  health  than  he  had 
ne  when  he  left  that  place  a  fortnighf  be- 
e.  The  far-away  look  of  the  deaf  was 
eady  beginning  to  appear  in  his  eyes.  A 
eet  serenity  sat  upon  his  countenance. 
"  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  look  so — "  Then 
e  man  remembered  and  drew  his  writing- 
d  toward  him. 


"  If  you  will  sit  down  in  the  chair,  I  will 
take  away  your  deafness,"  he  wrote. 

Peter  read  it  with  a  smile. 

"  I  merely  came  to  thank  you,"  he  said. 
"  I  will  not  sit  down." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


^OUNG  ^OlsKS'  QobUMJ^. 

A  Second  Trial. 

It  was  commencement  at  G   College. 

The  people  were  pouring  into  church  as  I 
entered  it,  rather  tardy.  Finding  the  choice 
seats  in  the  center  of  the  audience-room  al- 
ready taken,  I  pressed  onward,  looking  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left  for  a  vacancy.  On 
the  very  front  row  of  the  seats  I  found  one. 

Here  a  little  girl  moved  along  to  make 
room  for  me,  looking  into  my  face  with  large, 
gray  eyes,  whose  brightness  was  softened  by 
very  long  lashes.  Her  face  was  open  and 
fresh  as  a  newly-blown  rose  before  sunrise. 
Again  and  again  I  found  my  eyes  turning  to 
the  rose-like  face,  and  each  time  the  gray 
eyes  moved,  half-smiling,  to  meet  mine. 
Evidently  the  child  was  ready  to  "  make  up" 
with  me.  And  when,  with  a  bright  smile, 
she  returned  my  dropped  handkerchief,  we 
seemed  fairly  introduced.  Other  persons, 
now  coming  into  the  seat,  crowded  me  quite 
close  up  against  the  little  girl,  so  that  we 
soon  felt  very  well  acquainted. 

"  There's  going  to  be  a  great  crowd,"  she 
said  to  me. 

"Yes,"  I  replied;  "people  always  like  to 
see  how  schoolboys  are  made  into  men." 

Her  face  beamed  with  pleasure  and  pride 
as  she  said: 

"  My  brother's  going  to  graduate;  he's  go- 
ing to  speak;  I've  brought  these  flowers  to 
throw  to  him." 

They  were  not  greenhouse  favorites;  just 
old-fashioned  domestic  flowers,  such  as  we 
associate  with  the  dear  grandmothers;  "but," 
I  thought,  "  they  will  seem  sweet  and  beau- 
tiful to  him  for  his  little  sister's  sake." 

"  That  is  my  brother,"  she  went  on,  point- 
ing with  her  nosegay. 

"  The  one  with  the  light  hair?  "  I  asked. 

"  O,  no,"  she  said,  smiling  and  shaking  her 
head  in  innocent  reproof;  "  not  that  homely 
one  with  red  hair;  that  handsome  one  with 
brown,  wavy  hair.  His  eyes  look  brown, 
too;  but  they  are  not — they  are  dark  blue. 
There!  he's  got  his  hand  up  to  his  head  now. 
You  see  him,  don't  you  ?  " 

In  an  eager  way  she  looked  from  me  to 
him,  as  if  some  important  fate  depended  up- 
on my  identifying  her  brother. 

"  I  see  him,"  I  said;  "  he's  a  very  good- 
looking  brother." 

"  Yes,  he's  beautiful,"  she  said  with  art- 
less delight,  "  and  he's  good,  and  he  studies 
so  hard.  He  has  taken  care  of  me  ever 
since  mamma  died.  Here  is  his  name  on 
the  program.  He  is  not  the  valedictorian, 
but  he  has  an  honor  for  all  that." 

I  saw  the  little  creature's  familiarity  with 
these  technical  college  terms  that  she  had 
closely  identified  herself  with  her  brother's 
studies,  hopes  and  successes. 

"  He  thought  at  first,"  she  continued, 
"  that  he  would  write  on  '  The  Romance  of 
Monastic  Life.'" 

What  a  strange  sound  these  long  words 
had  whispered  from  her  childish  lips  !  Her 
interest  in  her  brother's  work  had  stamped 
them  on  the  child's  memory  and  to  her  they 
were  ordinary  things. 

"  But  then,''  she  went  on,  "  he  decided 
that  he  would  rather  write  on  '  Historical 
Parallels,'  and  he's  got  a  real  good  oration, 
and  he  says  it  beautifully.  He  has  said  it  to 
me  a  great  many  times.  I  'most  know  by 
heart.  O  1  it  begins  so  pretty  and  so  grand. 
This  is  the  way  It  begins,"  she  added,  en- 
couraged by  the  interest  she  must  have  seen 
in  my  face  :  "  Amid  the  permutations  and 
combinations  of  the  actors,  and  the  forces 
which  make  up  the  great  kaleidoscope  of 
history,  we  often  find  a  turn  of  Destiny's 
hand." 

"Why,  bless  the  baby  !"  I  thought,  look- 
ing down  into  her  proud  face.  I  can't  de- 
scribe how  very  odd  and  elfish  it  did  seem 
to  have  those  sonorous  words  rolling  out  of 
the  smiling  infantile  mouth. 

The  band,  striking  up,  put  an  end  to  the 
quotation  and  to  the  confidences. 

As  the  exercises  progressed,  and  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer  the  eflfort  on 
which  all  her  interest  was  concentrated,  my 
little  friend  became  excited  and  restless. 
Her  eyes  grew  larger  and  brighter,  two  deep 
red  spots  glowed  on  her  cheeks.  She 
touched  up  the  flowers,  manifestly  making 
the  offering  ready  for  the  shrine. 

"  Now  it's  his  turn,"  she  said,  turning  to 
me  a  face  in  which  pride  and  delight  and 
anxiety  seemed  equally  mingled.  But 
when  the  overture  was  played  through  atid 
his  name  was  called,  the  child  seemed  in 


her  eagerness  to  forget  me  and  all  the  earth 
beside  him.  She  rose  to  her  feet  and  leaned 
forward  for  a  better  view  of  her  beloved  as 
he  mounted  to  the  speaker's  stand.  I  knew 
by  her  deep  breathing  that  her  heart  was 
throbbing  in  her  throat.  I  knew,  too,  by  the 
way  her  brother  came  to  the  front  that  he 
was  trembling.  The  hands  hung  limp;  his 
face  was  pallid  and  the  lips  blue,  as  with 
cold.  I  felt  anxious.  The  child,  too, 
seemed  to  discern  that  things  were  not  well 
with  him.  Something  like  fear  showed  in 
her  face. 

He  made  an  automatic  bow;  then  a  be- 
wildered, struggling  look  came  into  his 
face,  then  a  helpless  look,  and  then  he  stood 
staring  vacantly,  like  a  somnambulist,  at  the 
waiting  audience.  The  moments  of  painful 
suspense  went  by,  as  still  he  stood  as  if 
struck  dumb.  I  saw  how  it  was,  he  had 
been  seized  with  stage  fright. 

Alas  1  little  sister  !  She  turned  her  large 
dismayed  eyes  upon  me.  "  He's  forgotten 
it,"  she  said.  Then  a  swift  change  came 
into  her  face,  a  strong,  determined  look, 
and  on  the  funeral-like  silence  of  the  room 
broke  the  sweet  child  voice. 

"  '  Amid  the  permutations  and  combina- 
tions of  the  actors  and  the  forces  that  make 
up  the  great  kaleidoscope  of  history,  we 
often  find  a  turn  of  Destiny's  hand' — " 

Everybody  about  us  turned  and  looked. 
The  breathless  silence,  the  sweet  childish 
voice,  the  childish  face,  the  long,  unchildlike 
words  produced  a  weird  effect. 

But  the  help  had  come  too  late,  the  un- 
happy brother  was  already  staggering  in 
humiliation  from  the  stage.  The  band 
quickly  struck  up,  and  waves  of  lively  music 
were  rolled  out  to  cover  the  defeat. 

I  gave  the  sister  a  glance  in  which  I 
meant  to  show  the  intense  sympathy  which 
I  felt,  but  she  did  not  see.  Her  eyes,  swim- 
ming with  tears,  were  on  her  brother's  face. 
I  put  my  arm  around  her.  She  was  too  ab- 
sorbed to  feel  the  caress,  and  before  I  could 
appreciate  her  purpose  she  was  on  her  way 
to  the  shame-stricken  young  man,  sitting 
with  a  face  like  a  statue's. 

When  he  saw  her  by  his  side  the  set  face 
relaxed  and  a  quick  mist  came  into  his  eyes. 
The  young  men  got  closer  together  to  make 
room  for  her.  She  sat  down  beside  him, 
laid  her  flowers  on  his  knee  and  slipped  her 
hand  in  his. 

I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  her  sweet, 
pitying  face.  I  saw  her  whisper  to  him,  he 
bending  a  little  to  catch  her  words.  Later, 
I  found  out  she  was  asking  him  if  he  knew 
his  "piece"  now,  and  that  he  answered  yes. 

When  the  young  man  next  on  the  list  had 
spoken,  and  while  the  band  was  playing, 
the  child,  to  the  brother's  great  surprise, 
made  her  way  up  the  stage  steps,  and 
pressed  through  the  throng  of  professors 
and  trustees  and  distinguished  visitors,  up  to 
the  college  president. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  she  said  with  a  little 
courtesy,  "  will  you  and  the  trustees  let  my 
brother  try  again ?  He  knows  his  'piece' 
now." 

For  a  moment  the  president  stared  at  her 
through  his  gold-bowed  spectacles,  and  then, 
appreciating  the  child's  petition,  he  smiled 
on  her  and  went  down  and  spoke  to  the 
young  man  who  had  failed. 

So  it  had  happened  that  when  the  band 
had  again  ceased  playing,  it  was  briefly  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  would  now  deliver 

his  oration — "  Historic  Parallels." 

"  *  Amid  the  permutations  and  combina- 
tions of  the  actors  and  the  forces  which '  " — 
This  the  little  sister  whispered  to  him  as  he 
rose  to  answer  the  summons. 

A  ripple  of  heightened  and  expectant  in- 
terest passed  over  the  audience,  and  then  all 
sat  stone-still,  as  though  fearing  to  breathe 
lest  the  speaker  should  again  take  fright. 
No  danger.  The  hero  in  the  youth  was 
aroused.  He  went  at  his  "  piece "  with  a 
set  purpose  to  conquer,  to  redeem  himself, 
and  to  bring  back  the  smile  into  the  child's 
tear-stained  face.  I  watched  the  face  during 
the  speaking.  The  wide  eyes,  the  parted 
lips,  the  whole  rapt  being  said  that  the 
breathless  audience  was  forgotten,  that  her 
spirit  was  moving  with  his. 

And  when  the  address  was  ended,  with 
the  ardent  abandon  of  one  who  catches  en- 
thusiasm in  the  realization  that  he  is  fighting 
down  a  wrong  judgment  and  conquering  a 
sympathy,  the  eflFect  was  really  thrilling. 
That  dignified  audience  broke  into  raptuous 
applause;  bouquets,  intended  for  the  vale- 
dictorian, rained  like  a  tempest.  And  the 
child  who  had  helped  to  save  the  day — that 
one  beaming  little  face,  in  its  pride  and 
gladness,  is  something  to  be  forever  remem- 
bered.— Our  Dumb  Animals. 


Mike:  "  It's  like  owld  times  to  see  you 
again,  Pat.  Why  did  you  niver  wroite  me 
a  latther  since  last  we  mit?"  Pat:  "  Oi 
didn't  know  yer  address,  Moike."  Mike: 
"  Thin  why  in  the  name  o'sense  did  ye  not 
wroite  for  it  ?" 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Fresno. 

Packing  Gbapks  and  Marketing.  —  J  W. 
Myer  in  Expositor:  The  trouble  heretofore  is 
that  the  grapes  have  not  been  properly  packed 
in  the  crates  for  shipment.  The  custom  has 
been  to  throw  them  into  boxes  and  crowd  them 
down,  and  this  results  in  breaking  many  of  the 
grapes  loose  from  the  stems  and  causes  tbem  to 
spoil,  or  at  least  it  damages  them  greatly.  The 
proper  way  is  to  pack  the  grapes  and  not  put 
them  into  the  boxes  at  once,  but  let  them  lie  a 
few  days  until  the  stems  wither  and  then  they 
can  be  packed  in  the  crates  without  any  of  the 
individual  grapes  breaking  from  the  stems.  By 
allowing  stems  to  wither  they  become  soft  and 
yielding,  and  in  putting  them  into  the  crates 
they  are  not  injured.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
success.  People  don't  like  to  buy  grapes  when 
a  large  part  of  them  are  broken  from  the  stems, 
and  by  allowing  them  to  become  in  the  right 
condition  they  can  be  taken  to  market  and  sold 
to  advantage.  There  are  large  quanties  of 
grapes  in  Fresno  county  that  the  people  in  the 
East  would  be  glad  to  eat  and  would  willingly 
pay  for.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  success  in  sending  grapes  East  has 
been  always  encouraging.  Many  a  man  has 
sent  them  and  did  not  get  enough  out  of  the 
returns  to  pay  the  freight.  Sometimes,  in  fact, 
no  buyer  could  be  found  at  all;  and  it  does  not 
require  many  experiences  like  this  to  disgust 
an  ordinary  son  of  Adam.  For  this  reason  the 
business  of  sending  grapes  to  markets  beyond 
the  Rocky  mountains  is  not  in  great  favor  at 
the  present  time  among  the  vineyr.rdists  of 
Fresno.  Many  of  them  prefer  to  get  $7.50  for 
them,  sold  to  the  wineries,  or  to  the  distilleries, 
where  they  are  made  into  brandy.  This  season 
many  tons  have  been  sold  at  these  figures,  and 
in  some  instancesalargeacreagehasbeen  sold  at 
smaller  prices.  It  may  be  that  one  remedy  for 
this  will  be  found  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
grapes  be  not  packed  in  too  great  a  hurry.  Let 
the  stems  have  time  to  wither  and  become 
pliant.  When  th's  is  done,  no  doubt  many  a 
carload  of  grapes  will  be  sold  from  the  Fresno 
vineyards  where  now  scarcely  a  ton  is  sold. 
The  object  in  the  grape  industry,  as  in  so  many 
others,  is  to  extend  the  demand.  The  best 
comniodity  in  the  world  would  have  compara- 
tively little  value  if  nobody  would  buy  it;  and 
it  is  a  truth  proved  by  experience  that  few  peo 
pie  buy  an  article  that  is  not  presented  in  thf 
proper  manner.  Two  things  are,  therefore, 
necessary  in  order  to  sell  what  is  grown.  One 
is  to  grow  something  that  people  want,  and  the 
next  is  to  present  it  in  good  condition  in  the 
markets. 

Califoknia  Vegetables.— iScpo»i<or:  J.  W 
Myer,  ill  speaking  of  the  shipment  of  vegetables 
from  California  to  the  East,  says  it  may  be  new.'- 
to  some  people  to  learn  that  potatoes  and  cab- 
bage are  sh'pped  to  the  Mississippi  valley  from 
the  San  Juaquin  valley.  Yet  such  is  the  case. 
This  year  the  irop  of  thfse  vegetables  has  been 
very  short  in  the  Slates  beyond  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  California  has  bfen  called  up 
on  to  supply  what  is  needed.  So  far,  it  has- 
met  all  demands  of  this  sort,  and  many  a  car- 
load of  potatoes  and  many  a  gondola  of  cab- 
bage has  gone  over  the  road  toward  the  East 
upon  that  long  pilgrimage  from  which  no  cab- 
bage returns. 

Humboldt. 

Another  Creamery.— Eureka  Standard:  The 
Occidental  Creamery  Company  has  been  organ- 
ized on  the  island  and  a  plant  will  be  put  in 
place  immediately.  The  plant  will  be  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Diamond  Springs  creamery, 
and  those  two  establishments  will  be  the  tin<-s 
and  largfst  in  the  country.  We  cannot  have 
too  many  of  them  and  we  <<re  glad  to  see  our 
farmers  taking  hold  of  the  business. 

Clover  on  Table  Land. — G.  W.  GriflSn  of 
Table  Bluff  in  Watchman:  1  often  hear  it  as- 
serted that  clover  cannot  be  successfully  grown 
on  table  land.  My  views  and  experience  prove 
to  me  that  the  fault  lies  more  in  the  sower  than 
in  the  soil.  Grass  and  clover  usually  are  sown 
with  other  crops.  These  shade  them  until  har- 
vest, when,  spindling  and  the  life  choked  out 
of  them,  they  are  thrown  out  unprotected,  in 
a  soil  already  exhausted  of  strength  and  mois- 
ture, to  make  the  desperate  struggle  for  exist- 
ence 88  the  dry  weather  sets  in  that  has  ripened 
the  crop  just  gathered.  With  such  most  un- 
favorable conditions,  should  the  clover  ralh 
with  the  early  rains,  and  produce  a  tnp  to  start 
the  root,  stock  is  turned  in  to  graze  the  life  out 
of  the  root?.  With  great  assurance,  such  per- 
sons now  claim  that  it  will  start  all  right  but 
will  not  last.  Others  sow  only  half  enough 
seed,  and  it  takes  years  to  get  a  good  stand,  and 
we  have  a  discouraging  report  from  them  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  wait  for  it  to  become  a  profit- 
able yield.  Now  let  us  give  this  product  all 
the  favorable  conditions,  before  accepting  an 
opinion  based  on  such  faulty  experiments  and 
passing  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  it.  The 
ground  should  be  prepared  with  reference  to  its 
growth,  as  we  do  for  any  crop  that  we  expect 
to  yield  a  profit.  In  this  preparation  there  is 
one  suggestion  I  should  like  to  present  for  con- 
sideration, especially  on  the  closer  soils,  that 
we  turn  under  a  coating  of  dried  vegetation 
and  follow  the  breaking  plow  with  a  shovel 
plow.  This  furnishes  a  drain  and  a  reservoir 
of  moist  earth  beneath,  where  it  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  next  plowing,  and  to  supply  the 
roots  of  clover  with  moisture  during  the  dry 
season.  Sow  plenty  of  seed  without  any  other 
crop  on  th«  ground.  Before  the  dry  weather 
sets  in,  allow  the  crop  to  get  large  enough  to 
stimulate  and  keep  the  roots  growing,  and  thus 
draw  the  moisture  from  the  bottom  ( f  the 
shovel-plow  furrow,  and,  ere  long,  a  different 
conclusion  will  be  reached  than  the  one  so  gen- 
erally accepted. 


Oranse. 

The  Cobn  Crop.— Santa  Ana  Blade:  G.  W. 
Moore  tays:  Last  year  we  shipped  about  40O0 
sacks,  averaging  over  a  dollar  a  sack.  This 
year  we  will  ship  considerably  more  than  last. 
Prices,  however,  are  a  little  lower  than  the 
same  time  last  year.  There  is  no  foreign  de- 
mand for  our  corn  this  year,  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  good  crops  elsewhere. 
The  entire  corn  crop  shipped  from  Santa  Ana 
is  at  least  20,000  sacks.  The  crop  this  year  is 
lighter  than  tisual,  but  there  will  be  more  than 
20,000  sacks  of  corn  shipped  out  of  this  city  this 
season. 

The  Sugar  Refinery. —  Anaheim  Oazette : 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  sugar  refinery 
met  in  session  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Sugar  Beet  and  Land  Co.  for  the  purpose  of 
hastening  the  work  of  deeding  the  lands  of 
the  latter  corporation  into  the  refinery.  There 
are  from  800  to  1000  shares  held  in  town  which 
have  not  yet  been  deeded  in,  but  which  will 
probably  be  deeded  in  a  few  days.  The  farmers 
of  this  section  have  already  deeded  in  IGOO 
acres,  and  with  the  number  of  acres  to  be 
deeded  by  the  people  of  this  city  and  the  500 
acres  to  come  from  the  Stearns'  Ranchos  Co.,  a 
sufficient  acreage  will  have  been  secured  to 
start  operations  going.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  directors  of  the  first-named  corporation  to 
apply  for  a  license  to  make  sugar  immediately, 
and  also  to  order  beet-seed  and  make  contracts 
for  the  refinery  buildings.  There  are  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  these  three  im- 
portant items  will  be  consummated  within  the 
next  two  weeks.  The  refinery  is  an  assured 
fact,  and  the  recent  newspaper  reports  about 
the  probable  "collapse"  of  the  enterprise  on 
account  of  Cleveland's  election  are  entirely 
without  foundation. 

Placer. 

Citrus  Notes.  —Auburn  Republican  :  The 
oranges  in  and  about  Auburn  are  beginning  to 
lake  on  a  yellow  tint,  and  soon  the  gold 
spheres  with  their  background  of  rich  ever 
green  foliage,  will  be  a  beautiful  sight  to  look 
upon.  Placer  county  has  60  acres  of  oranges 
in  bearing,  and  young  orchards  which  make  a 
total  of  55  acres  more.  The  trees  this  season 
are  well  filled  with  the  golden  fruit.  Lemon 
cilture  in  this  county  is  not  very  extensive,  as 
there  are  at  present  but  six  acres  in  bearing 
with  13  acres  of  young  orchards. 

San  Bernardino. 

Extensive  Stock  Yards  at  the  Sugar  Fac 
TORY. —  Champion:  A  visit  to  the  stock  yards 
east  of  the  sugar  factory  shows  preparations  for 
fattening  stock  on  quite  an  extensive  scale. 
Mr.  Gird  has  added  eight  new  yards,  with  a 
capacity  of  about  600  head  of  cattle.  This 
makes  .36  yards,  with  a  total  capacity  of  abou 
1600  head  of  cattle.  Several  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Merrill,  of  Santa  Monica,  placed  63  head  of 
Texan  cattle  here  to  be  fattened  on  beet  palp, 
and  they  are  now  about  ready  for  market. 
They  took  to  the  pulp  kindly,  began  to  gain 
flesh  at  once,  and  are  now  in  prime  condition 
Mr.  Gird  has  at  present  338  head  of  cattle  and 
400  he'id  of  sheep  in  the  yards.  These  cattl 
are  mostly  of  the  lot  recentlv  brought  from 
Arizona,  and  are  already  beginning  to  have  an 
appetite  for  their  n  w  feed  Beet  pulp  is  best 
fed  with  hav,  and  Mr.  G  rd  has  stacked  at  the 
yards  p-obably  about  200  tons  of  choice  hay 
This,  w  th  the  10  000  tons  of  pulp  on  hand  in 
thegieat  silo,  will  furnish  forage  for  quite  a 
large  herd  of  cattle  while  they  are  putting  on 
marketable  flesh.  A  line  of  railway  is  run  into 
each  side  of  the  silo  below  the  yards,  and  the 
tram  cars  are  loaded  in  the  bed  of  the  silo  itself, 
then  run  up  between  the  two  rows  of  yards 
and  emptied  into  the  feed  troughs  where  it  is 
mixed  with  hay.  Mr.  Gird  will,  in  a  day  or 
two,  add  some  300  head  more  to  those  feeding, 
and  will  probably  add  others  from  time  to  time 
to  the  capacity  of  the  yads,  as  he  has  enoueli 
cattle  on  the  ranch  now  to  keep  the  yards  full 
of  fattening  stock.  The  sheep  being  fed  on 
pulp  are  right  "  at  home,"  and  are  fattening 
remarkably  fast.  The  pulp  is  without  doubi 
one  of  the  very  best  articles  for  stall-feeding 
that  has  ever  been  used,  and  the  quality  of  the 
meat  produced  is  first  class, 

San  Dleso. 

Otat  Irrigation. — San  Diegan  Sun:  The 
Highland  Irrigation  and  Pumping  Co.  is  push- 
ing the  construction  of  its  well,  near  the  head 
of  the  Otay  vallev.  It  is  about  one  mile  north- 
east of  Nestor  and  one-half  mile  east  of  the  O  ay 
wells  on  the  sand  flats.  The  lands  tributary  to 
the  well  are  all  under  cultivation,  either  in 
grain,  beets  or  fruit.  The  excavation  was  be- 
gun about  two  weeks  ago,  and  now  the  well  is 
42x18,  to  be  curbed.  The  depth  is  14  feet. 
W»i«r  was  found  in  the  gravel  and  bowlders. 
tJu  t,iday  morning  a  force  of  ten  carpenters, 
under  J.  A.  Landis,  began  to  construct  the 
wooden  curb.  The  company  expects  to  put  in 
a  Worthington  steam  pump  with  a  capacity  of 
1,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  reservoir's  captcity 
is  to  be  2,000,000  gallons.  The  20  ranchers  have 
the  utmost  faith  in  this  scheme,  and  their 
spirits  are  brightened  by  the  assurances  of  the 
many  residents  that  it  will  be  a  success.  An- 
other irrigation  enterprise  is  that  of  W.  W 
Johnston,  Cyras  Johnston  and  J.  J.  Johnson' 
who  together  began,  about  two  months  and  a 
half  ago,  to  sink  a  well  in  the  Otay  river-bed  on 
the  ranch  of  Cyrus  Johnston.  The  location  is 
on  a  line  with  the  Babcock  well,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  southeast.  It  was  first  made  with 
a  frame  curbing  so  that  a  circular  brick  wall 
could  be  run  up  with  an  inferior  diameter  of 
15  feet.  The  pump  is  operated  bv  six  horses 
and  has  a  capacity  of  about  20,000  gallons  an 
engine  will  be  put  in  next  spring. 
With  the  present  apparatus,  the  three  ranches 
c  n  be  irrigated  easily  by  wooden  troughs 
Next  season  the  three  ranchers  will  set  out 
more  fruit  trees  and  improve  their  lands  as 
rapid  y  as  possible  now  that  they  have  the  water 
question  Mttled. 


Tulare. 

Vineyard  Notes. — C.  J.  Berry  in  Visalia 
Times:  There  is  not  one  man  in  ten  in  the 
vineyard  business  who  knows  how,  or  compre- 
hends the  proper  way,  to  prune  his  vines  to 
get  the  best  result.  The  Mussel  slough  country 
is  to  a  great  extent  a  very  fine  producing  local- 
ity. Scarcely  in  these  tjnited  States,  or  the 
world  for  that  matter,  can  one  find  a  better 
country  than  that  one.  Only  one  exception — 
and  that  is  our  own  district  of  Visalia.  The 
writer  has  produced  here  raisins  that  in  quality 
cannot  be  equalled  in  any  district.  In  broad 
daylight,  with  no  cover  on  them,  no  prepara- 
tion, pound  for  pound,  neither  the  Hanford, 
Tulare  City,  Traver,  or  Fresno  county  products 
can  approach  them.  The  quality  is  not  only 
superior,  but  the  quantity— yield  per  acre— is 
far  ahead  of  anything  that  any  other  raisin- 
growing  country  can  produce,  that  I  have  ever 
heard  or  read  about.  On  16  acres  of  Muscat 
vines  that  were  planted  2i  years  ago,  the  yield 
is  23  tons  of  raisins,  of  which  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  first  crop  is  layers,  choice  ones,  and 
the  entire  second  crop  is  all  layers.  This  case 
is  not  exceptional.  There  are  several  of  our 
citizens  who  are  growing  grapes  in  our  district 
and  the  yield  of  their  vines  is  equally  phenom- 
enal. Lands  that  will  give  such  returns  ought 
not  go  a  begging  for  purchasers,  and  when  t 
customer  is  found  who  has  some  little  inclina 
tion  to  buy,  one  almost  has  to  force  the  acres 
down  into  his  breeches  pocket  and  the  price  he 
gets  for  it  is  a  mere  song.  We  have  got  plenty 
of  such  lands  about  Visalia  and  we  are  looking 
for  buyers;  but,  Mr.  Editor,  our  citizens  them- 
selves don't  blow  their  own  horns  enough. 
Now  that  politics  are  about  done  with  for  a 
time,  for  which  let  us  all  pray  and  give  thanks, 
let  us  Visalians  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  bring  our  district  to  the  front.  It  is  the 
best  in  the  State.  The  soil  is  more  productive 
and  the  quality  produced- -raisins  and  fruit- 
is  better  than  any  other  part  of  our  own  State 
can  show  up.  I  mean  )  caches  as  well  as 
raisins,  lemons  well  as  prunes,  and  our  lands 
are  dirt  cheap. 

Yuba. 

Mountain  Hops. — Sacramento  News  :  Hop 
growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Brownsville  was  an 
experiment  with  W.  H.  Becker  and  John  A. 
Logan,  who  put  out  and  poled  about  six  acres 
this  season.  The  yard  is  located  in  a  canyon 
3000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  sample 
shows  small,  well-colored  catkins,  rich  with 
lupuline.  The  field  weight  was  3J  pounds  per 
pound  of  the  dried  article,  which  is  one-ha  f 
pound  less  than  the  valley-hops  run,  showing 
a  greater  amount  of  the  brewing  elements 
The  crop  turned  off  24  bales.  Mr.  Becker  thinks 
hat,  under  favorable  circumstances,  a  ton  to 
the  acre  can  be  raised.  This  season  a  frost  oc- 
curred June  17th — something  very  unusual — 
and  a  great  many  of  the  arms  were  bitten, 
which  prevented  the  possibility  of  an  average 
yield.  It  is  well  known  that  the  best  and 
richest  hop  in  the  world  is  produced  in  ele- 
vated regions,  an  instance  being  that  of  the 
Schwartz  mountains  in  Bohemia.  Doubtless 
the  growing  of  hops  in  the  small  but  rich 
mountain  valleys  of  California  will  develop  the 
fact  that  eqally  g'^od  hops  can  be  grown  here 
as  in  Bohemia.  Mr.  Becker  has  been  offered  18 
cents  for  his  crop  but  has  refused  it. 

ARIZONA. 

Cattle  Notes. —  Mesa  Free  Press :  W.  E. 
Pomeroy  about  two  weeks  sgo  brought  down 
from  Verde  ranges  132  head  of  cattle.  A  few 
'lays  aro  his  men  brought  down  175  more,  and 
the  msjority  of  tbem  is  in  fine  condition. 
They  wererouuded  up  in  the  Verde  mountains, 
near  Camp  creek.  The  boys  left  again  Tuesday 
morning  for  the  range  for  another  lot. 

Tucson  CV/izen,  Nov.  16:  Manv  of  the  cattle 
of  the  Interocean  Cattle  Co.  have  been  driven 
on  to  the  south  side  of  Mt.  Lemon,  and  are 
grazing  9000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  snow  at 
this  point  at  one  time  last  winter  was  over  six 
feet  deep.  It  is  estimated  that  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  cattle  of  the  San  Pedro  river  will  per- 
ish within  four  months  from  starvation. 
Ranges  that  were  formerly  rich  with  alfilerilla, 
bunch  grass,  mesa  grass,  mesquite  grass  and 
gramma,  are  now  as  devoid  of  feed  as  the 
streets  of  Tucson. 

NEVADA. 
Cattle  Notes. — Reno  Oazette,  Nov.  17:  The 
following  stock  was  shipped  on  this  morning's 
west-bound  freight  train:  Six  cars  of  sheep 
from  D.  Biggs.  Reno,  to  J.  G.  Johnson  <fe  Son, 
San  Francisco;  two  cars  of  calves  from  Mr. 
Griffin.  Carlin,  were  consigned  to  Horn  &  Chap- 
man, San  Francisco;  and  fourteen  cars  of  cattle 
from  S.  F.  Estrado  to  Horn  &  Chapman,  San 
Francisco. 

Elko  Fret  Press,  Nov.  19:  Barney  Horn  has 
been  purchasing  a  large  number  of  beef  cattle 
in  this  neighborhood  during  the  past  week  or 
two.  Tuesday  he  shipped  14  carloads,  including 
two  cars  of  calves  from  Carlin.  On  the  21st  he 
will  ship  21  carloads  from  Iron  Point,  and  on 
the  25th  he  will  ship  25  carloads  from  Carlin. 

WinnemuccaSi/ier  State,  Nov.  19:  More  tnan 
4500  head  of  cattle  are  feeding  on  the  Big 
Meadows  of  the  Humboldt,  and  the  number 
will  likely  be  increased  by  500  from  eastern 
Oregon.  Then  there  are  two  bands  of  5000  and 
2500  sheep  pasturing  and  being  fed. 
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F0R$19.OQ 

We  oftn  Bend  you  one  of  oar 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGt 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  re«alt  ot  years  of  flaring  to  make  the  li 
haroeee  ever  known  tor  the  money.  It  is  made  from  < 
•tock,  hand  ititched  and  flnlahed  by  skillful  mechanta 
liaudsome  full  nlcliel  or  Davis  hard  rublwr  trimmiin* 

Just  the  HarneH  for  an  Elesant  TnrDOBb 

They  sell  here  for  t35.(X),  and  harneaa  not  as  food  li 
often  sold  for  $36.00  In  retail  shops.  If  tukraess  ii  not  it' 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co: 

110  MoAlUstar  St.,  San  FrancUoo. 

OoUar  and  Hames,  laatead  of  Breast  OollAii 
•a  OO  extra. 

Please  state  If  yon  want  single  strap  Harnees,  or  IoUn 
Stvie  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout 


BARGAINS!!  BARGAINSII 

$0,SOO— Choice   Fruit  Tract  near  Haywarda;  10  A 
bt  aring  trees.   This  is  a  good  purchase. 

97,000—40  acres  iu  Ingommr,  Meroel  County, 
improved,  good  hou.^e  aod  bam,  20  acres  ot  which  are  I 
cat  raisio  grape  s  iu  f'lll  )>eariDg,  5  acres  iu  orchard.  10  ft 
iu  alfulfa;  i-lenty  of  water. 

910.000-Tweaty-tive  (25)  acres  Belmont.  Sau  Mateo  Cto. 
12  acres  iu  fruit. 

$200  Lots  (50x300).  Town  of  Belmont.  $50  down,  Wt 
auce  ou  time. 

S2.900-t<ots  (4)  In  City  of  Fresno;  exceptionally 
locatdt  and  cheap;  will  exchange. 

•  12.000-A  verj- desirable  Kefddence  and  Lot  (140x150) 
19th  Ave  aud  E.  17tb8t.,  Oaklaud;fine  view;  easy  of  access 

IU  subdivid  '. 

•S,ooo— Fine  20-acre  Tract  four  miles  from  FresDc 
(Woltors  Colony)  partly  ImproTed. 

These  are  fine  properties  and  are  to  be  sold.  Write 
particulars  at  once. 

jrOHN  F.  BTXBEE« 
Ifo.  42  9f arlc«i  ACreei,  Has  Franelsco. 


POLDINQ  S A. WING  MACHINE. 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS., 


TTnitarian  Literature 

Bent  free  by  the  CHAmtma  Auiiliakt  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Ocary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
Isco.    Address  Miss  S.  A.  Hobs,  as  above. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

V.  r^GlSimON  efts  OO., 

Sols  Acsnts, 

M«-  6  MARUT  ST.,      •     Ban  Franotaoo. 


 ,   tOKflmonialJ 

from  thoiipands  who  have  pawed  from  6  to9  cordwdallT. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  poeket-knife.  welphsowy 
<1  lbs.,  ea.<iily  carried  on  Bhonld<-r.  One  man  can  saw  more 
Umber  with  itthantwo  men  with  Rcros*ciitsaw.  12,00010 
UBc.  Vfe  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  toot 
saw. 

Older  from  the  general  meat  for  Califcroia.  The  ma- 
chine will  cost  you  less  than  by  single  shipment  direct 
from  the  factory  at  Chicago, 

JAMES  lilNFORTH,    S7  Market  St..  S.  F* 


WANTED  I 
BITTER  ALMONDS,  HARD  SHELL 
ALMONDS  and  PEACH  PITS. 

 ADDRESS  

ROSCOE  WHEELER,  Jr., 

Mission  Street  Pier  1.         San  Francisco. 


i?«NaBAVIN«-SOPliIKIOB  WOOD  AND 
li  Metal  Kngraving,  Elestrotyping  and  Btereotypuif 
dona  at  Use  cUTm  ot  this  paper. 


1 
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Information 

FOI? 

Settlers! 


1  he  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000, 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 

to   persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow  no  stones 

nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


K  ern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acrea. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

T^he  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Cjrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particula 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

I3rought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  FERQUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       _      -      .  California. 


CARBIIIINEMNAIS! 

™Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MUECKE  &  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal, 


Tie  Moi  Berersl  Ui  Flor 

la  the  BEST  In  the  Uarket  for  all  alluTlal  soils  and  is  also  the  Cheapest. 

ATiTs  sxaaxss. 

We  make  Iron  Frame  Gangs,  Siogle  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Dlso  Harrows, 
Warehouse  Tnioks,  Wheelbarrows,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  various  shops  are  well  equipped  and  wa  do  all  kinds  of  jobhio^  in  Planing;  and  Woodworking,  Blacksmith- 
lug,  Foundry  and  Machine  Work. 

A  leidlni;  Item  of  our  numerous  manufactures  la  the  Celebrated  Harvester,  the  "  HARVEST  PRIMOB." 
Thoroughly  tested  this  season  and  provee  without  a  peer  in  Its  line.  Two  first  prizes  at  the  fairs  of  1892  (wherever 
exhibited).    We  also  make  the  ttookton  Chief  Header,  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any, 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO.. 

370  MAIN   STREET.  STOCKTON. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  wUl  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Kaslly  applied;  a  nourisber  of  irnol;  a  certain  oure  (orSOAB.  Li'- 
tle's  dip  Is  put  up  in  red,  iron  drums  containlDK  5  English  or6i  American  gallons,  and 
is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  Epglish  gallon.  For  th^  convenience  of  our  mauy  custom- 
ers it  is  also  put  up  in  one-gallon  packaKes,  fur  which  we  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "Little's  Dip." 

O^T"X*OKr,  BET.Ti  ets  oo.. 

Successors  to  Falkneb,  Bell  &  Oo.,  Sole  Agents. 
NO.  40e  OALIFORNIAS  STBEET,{  SAN  [FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


R&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Mann's  Gfreen  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Pktented  Juna  16, 1886;  August  30,  1889,   Canada  Patent,  June  13, 1890. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

6RKBN  CUT  BONIC  WILL  DoUBbK  THE  NITAIBER  OF  EOGS, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  ylgor  of  the  whole  flock 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  tor  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulabla  information  In  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 


Paclflc  Ooast  Aeents. 


PBTAIiUMA,  OAL. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Prioa  $66,  Dallvered  Aaywhara  la  th« 

UDlted  States. 

These  Scales  hare  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  36  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Traman, Hooker  &  Co..  San  Franciioo. 


DaWBT   i;2TaH,AVIlTC  C0MPAXT7, 

Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  arm  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  printing 
Kngraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduce-;,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy  Photo- 
graphs, stereoscopic  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  cities  and  in  all 
town*.  Address,  for  further  information,  Diwbt  EHa&ATiMa  Co.,  330  Uarket  Ht,  Sap  Francisco. 
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Cement  Walks. 

A  correspondent  writes  and  asks  the 
Operative  Builder  to  publish  some  rules 
or  methods  for  making  a  cement  walk  for 
lawn  or  garden.  As  he  lives  in  one  of  the 
central  States,  where  the  frost  is  not  very 
severe,  perhaps  the  following  method  may 
not  only  answer  bis  purpose,  but  may  also 
be  of  service  to  others  of  our  readers  : 

This  has  been  furnished  the  Builder  by  a 
practical  worker  in  this  department  :  First, 
remove  all  loose  earth,  and  with  a  heavy 
earth  rammer  get  the  bottom  well  beaten, 
having  a  slight  fall  to  the  lowest  general 
point.  Then  provide  the  best  filling  the 
locality  can  supply,  such  as  brick  rubbish, 
broken  stones,  or  coarse  gravel  solidly 
packed  to  a  sufficient  depth  from  the  fin- 
ished surface  required.  Coat  over  this 
rough  ground  with  a  mixture  of  sharp  coarse 
sand  or  gravel,  six  measures  of  same  to  one 
Portland  cement.  This  I  get  a  laboring 
man  to  lay  on  with  his  shovel,  and  roughly 
level.  I  use  a  garden  syringe  to  spray  over 
the  ground  before  I  lay  on.  This  helps  to 
make  it  go  together  compact.  I  also  give 
to  the  earth  a  good  ramming.  Having  my 
rough  prepared  thus,  I  find  the  level  for  my 
finished  surface  and  set  two  wooden  rules 
about  five  feet  apart.  Their  upper  edge 
must  be  straight,  and  set  level  to  height  of 
floor  required.  I  then  fill  in  a  mixture  of 
four  parts  sharp  clean  gravel  to  one  Port- 
land cement  between  the  rules,  and  with  a 
straight  edge  I  get  a  good  level  surface  by 
rubbing  same  to  and  fro,  taking  down  all 
mixture  that  stands  over  rules.  This  course 
I  also  beat  gently  to  a  solid  body.  If  a 
medium  finish  is  required,  I  merely  hand- 
float,  having  a  mixture  of  a  finer  kind  to  lay 
6a  for  leveling  up  any  hollows.  I  also  at 
this  point  remove  my  inside  or  first  rule  and 
fill  in  its  space.  If  a  fine  finish  is  required, 
I  then  coat  over  with  neat  cement,  and 
trowel  to  a  smooth  surface.  I  always  finish 
complete  in  one  body  any  portion  com- 
menced on  rough  ground.  If  I  cannot  com- 
plete floor  or  path,  1  continue  shifting  wooden 
rules,  as  described,  till  I  get  to  the  finish. 
Be  very  careful  at  each  joining  to  blend 
with  old  and  new  together  by  roughing  up, 
then  sprinkle  with  water,  drudge  in  cement, 
and  give  a  rub  of  stock  brush.  The  strength 
or  thickness  of  a  floor  is  to  be  calculated  by 
the  traffic  or  weight  it  has  to  undergo.  A 
great  deal  depends  on  the  solidity  of  the 
bottom  earth  and  packing.  I  have  made 
very  good  paths  and  floors,  as  described,  at 
four  inches  deep,  including  the  coating  of 
filling  materials,  the  cost  to  be  calculated 
by  the  locality  where  the  work  has  to  be 
done.  I  have  often  tested  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  cement  as  emptied  out  of  the 
bags.  On  the  average,  I  find  it  equal  to 
90  pounds;  likewise  coarse  washed  gravel 
at  99  pounds,  four  cubic  feet  of  gravel  and 
one  cubic  foot  of  cement,  when  mixed  and 
packed  in  floors,  will  reduce  to  three  and  a 
half  cubic  feet.  Knowing  the  price  of  these 
on  sight,  the  quantity  required  will  give  the 
cost  plus  the  labor.  I  make  an  allowance 
of  five  per  cent  for  waste.  The  esseniial 
point  is  to  have  the  gravel,  sand,  or  any 
other  mixture  clean  and  free  from  dust.  I 
generally  wash  all  the  sand  I  use  with 
cement;  bring  it  to  a  shallow  running 
stream,  throw  it  in,  and  turn  till  the  water 
runs  clear.  In  mixing,  I  lay  down  rough 
boards  and  form  a  floor.  I  then  get  any 
suitable  old  box,  knock  the  bottom  out  and 
nail  two  pieces  on  each  side  as  handles, 
have  my  washed  sand  close  by,  place  the 
box  on  floor,  and  fill  water  measure,  lift 
box  with  ease,  the  sand  remains  on  floor. 
If  a  mixture  of  broken  stones  is  to  be 
added,  I  level  the  sand,  place  box  on  same, 
and  measure  as  I  did  the  sand.  I  then  level 
over  the  stones  and  have  the  proportion  of 
cement  spread  over  evenly — a  very  handy 
tool  for  doing  this  is  a  coarse  broom,  by 
drawing  it  toward  the  workman.  I  then 
turn  and  mix  till  the  cement  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed. I  then  wet  with  a  large  watering 
can  having  a  good  large  rose.  I  do  not 
mean  this  as  instruction  for  professional 
men  in  towns,  but  as  a  hint  to  poor  fellows 
like  myself  isolated  in  a  country  village. 

ABOtJT  the  last  logging  that  will  be  done 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  other  lumbering 
States,  according  to  the  Woodworker,  will 
be  that  of  reclaiming  the  millions  of  feet  of 
sunken  logs  which  now  lie  in  the  streams  of 
those  States. 


IMPORT  AH  T  TO  FARMERS. 

Wc  have  a  larie  sum  ot  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for 
lull  particulars.  Buy,  eell  and  exchange  lands  and  Im- 
proved (arms.  Holcom  &  Howe,  503  Califarnia  Street, 
san  Fruiclsco,  Koom  28. 


$600,000 

To  Loia  i«  iirr  amouht  at  thi  tut  lotut  makkit 
rate  of  Interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  L«nds. 
A.  SCHULUSR,  gonm  8,  129  g»lUoroU  BtxMl,  Su 
f  nuioiaao. 


Exterminating  Mosquitoes  Around  a 
Country  House. 

A  writer  on  the  subject  of  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  mosquito  tells  o\  an  experiment 
he  made  with  kerosene  as  the  destroying 
agency  in  the  Catskills.  Noticing  a  few 
mosquitoes  about  the  porch  of  his  cottage 
on  July  sth  last,  he  made  a  search  for  their 
breeding  place  and  found  it  in  a  rain-water 
pool,  having  a  surface  area  of  6o  square  feet, 
in  the  neighborhood.  Eggs  had  been  de- 
posited freely  on  the  water,  and  it  was  very 
plain  that  the  cottager  was  destined  to  be 
annoyed  by  innumerable  mosquitoes  unless 
a  remedy  was  applied  at  once.  He  deter- 
mined to  apply  kerosene,  and  sprinkled  four 
ounces  of  it  over  the  surface  of  the  pool.  At 
the  end  of  ten  days  it  was  covered  with  dead 
insects,  which  the  writer  estimates  at  7400. 
Most  of  them  were  gnats,  but  there  were  371 
female  mosquitoes  and  many  males.  The 
number  may  appear  trifling  enough,  but  on 
that  score  the  experimenter  has  this  to  say: 
"  Now,  the  average  number  of  eggs  laid  by 
a  female  mosquito  is  300,  and  the  destruc- 


tion of  these  371  specimens  prevented  the 
development  of  111,300  individuals  of  the 
next  generation.  Moreover,  certain  females 
flew  away  after  touching  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  undoubtedly  died  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  pool,  so  that  the  eflfect  of  the 
application  was  even  greater  than  these  fig- 
ures indicate.  In  fact,  the  capacity  of  the 
remedy  was  only  limited  by  the  number  of 
the  mosquitoes  seeking  the  surface  of  the 
pool  for  egg-laying  purposes,  and  in  a  local- 
ity of  greater  mosquito  abundance  the  esti- 
mates of  the  potentiality  of  the  remedy 
would  have  been  enormous.  And  now  as 
to  the  question  of  expense.  This  experiment 
proves  that  at  this  rate  of  application  one 
barrel  of  kerosene  costing  $4  50  (and  the 
cheapest  of  oil  is  preferable  to  the  more  ex- 
pensive) will  successfully  treat  96,000  square 
feet  of  water  surface.  It  is  probable  that 
there  are  many  mosquito-ridden  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  total  area  of  the  breeding 
places  does  not  exceed  this  figure,  and 
where  at  the  slight  expense  mentioned,  pro- 
vided the  application  be  made  early  in  June, 
so  as  to  head  off  the  first  generation,  the 
numbers  of  the  biting  pest  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


CURES 

LUMBAGO,  SCIATICA,  SPRAINS, 
BRUISES,  BURNS,  SWELLINGS, 

A  copy  of  the  "  Official  Portfolio  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  descriptive  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  beautifully  illustrated,  in  water  color  effects,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  10c.  'n  postage 
Btamps  by  THE  CHARLES  A.  VOGELER  CO., 
BalUmore,  Md. 


TONCUELESS. 
SELF-CUIDINC 
NO  POLE  '"cepton 


NO  SORE 

NECKS. 
One  Plowman 
Insleud  of  Two 


QLIDfiMFORT 


THE 

WONDER 

ON 

WHEELS. 

Seven  Acres  a  Day  Lr  tw.. 

Four  horses  abreast— one  in  tho 
furrow,  three  on  the  land, 
foot  brake  prevente  fzran^  running 
on  team.   Levers  within  easy 
eaca 


Wheel 
laitdside. 

side  friction. 
Weight  of  furrow  . 
frame  and  plowman 
carrie<l  on  three  ^reused  spindles. 
Draft  reduced  to 

lowent  ikoaslble  limit. 


nier  DrlTlnar,  Strnlfchter  Far- 
row*, and  L.lKhter  Draft 

than  any  Oan^  in  America. 
Afijustnhle  frame— cat\      nnrrowed  or 
widened  at  will,  and  converted  into  a 
hiiigle  plow  in  u  few  moitieuCb'  lime. 
Made  with  Stubble,  Sod  and  Stubble,  and 

K-airie  breaker  bottom-*,  in  steel  orChilled 
etui.  RiKht  or  left -10, 1^  or  14-ineh  cut. 
^peelal  prlcen  and  time  for  trial  vlTenon 
 Ii-i  sf  I  oni  poiniM  wliere  we  have  no  Ag*^nltl. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  ind.,  or  Stanton, Thompson  &  Co.,  Sacramento.' 

Our  book— "Fun  on  the  Farm"— sent  free  to  all. 


'KEYSTONE' 


CORN  SHELLERS 

Arc  Guaranteed  to  be  ITnsurpagged 
in  Any  Way. 


Separating  Device 

Steam,  Horse, 
and  Hand  Power. 


2  Hole  .Sliellcr.    3  Sizes. 

Self  Feed 
and  Hand  Feed. 


6  and  4  Hole  Sliellers. 

Strong,  Durable,  Light  Draft, 

Fast  and  Clean  Work. 
FULL  LINE  OF  HORSE  POWERS. 

KEYSTONE    MFC.  CO., 


"XL.''  Shiller     KsDiian  City.  Coune  '.  Itliill.,   81.  Loulii.   Columbun.  O.      'I'c.n.v"  Slieller. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


IMIXTIB.  526  KEARNY 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  OUNS  TAKEN 
IS  EXCHANGE. 
STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MUCH  OF  THE  PAIN,  MISERY,  AND  MANY  OF  THE  FAILURES 
IN  1,IFB  AVOlDfCD.  Mothers  and  DaughtTS  better  informed 
concerning  their  own  physic*!  being  and  bow  best  to  DEVELOP, 
CHERISH  AND  PROTECT  IT.  Send  or  call.  Consultalioo  free. 
UB&  AUOK  WBLL8,  roomf  16  »Qd  }«,  QM  Brotdway.  OkkUnd,  Gal. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Greatest  of  all  Musical 
instruments. 


In  Inventing  the  JEoWtn  waa  to  make  an  Instrumant 
that  would  do  away  with  the  years  of  prnctlce  mad 
necessary  by  the  plaao  and  organ  and  at  the  same  tim* 
have  music 

IN  NO  WAY  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  the  most  delicate  shadlni;  In  expreadaa 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 


The  CELESTINA! 

A  marvellous  little  Instrument  eqnal  to  an  OrsM 
for  family  nse.  Plays  all  classes  of  music;  no  tkll 
rcq'jired.    Frlc  92S. 

Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26  28-30  O'Farrell  St .       San  Franciaoe. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    rBANOIBOO,    O  A  L. 

looorporated  April,  18T1. 


Aathorlmed  Oapltal  $1,000,0M 

Oapltal  paid  up  and  Beaerre  Vand  800,0M 
DlTidenda  paid  to  8toakhoIden_.  7S0,Me 

0FFICKB8. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  PreaMaat 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vlce-Presldaat 

ALBERT  UONTPELLIEK  Cashier  and  UaniMt  i 

FRANK  McMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banking.    Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Sllrei, 
Bills  of  ExohaogebouKht  and  gold.    Loans  on  wheat  aail  I 
eoontry  produce  a  specialty, 

Janoary  1. 188S.  A.  HONTPKLLEER.  Manatrer, 


Gas  Machine. 


SPECIAL   VERTICAL  ENGINES. 

TWO  TO  SIX  HOKiEPOWEK. 

With  Tubular  Boilers,  made  of 
steel  plates  ot  S0,000  tensile 
strength. 

DnraSle!    Efflcenl!  Silel 

Lowest  Priced  on  th« 
Markat. 

Material  and  workmansMp  war- 
ranted equal  to  those  of 
any  mike. 
Tested  with  cold-water  pressor* 
at  150  lbs.  and  they  are  warranted 
to  carry  that  much  steam  pressure. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
37  MARKET  ST..  San  Franeisoo. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

8AOBAMEMTO.  OAL. 

ROOT.   NEILSON    &  OO.. 

UAMOtumsvaa  or 

Steam    Engines,  Boilers, 

alD  tUj  KIHDS  OF 

MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 

flouring  Mills,  Saw  Mills  and  Quartz  MUls  Macblnen 

oonstructed,  fitted  ap  and  repaired, 
front  St.,  bet.  NAG  Sta.,        SaorsmeDto.  OaL 


C/ILl)'Olt|ll/l  f  liljlj^ 


ANT)  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM, 
By  Prof.  Edwai4 
J.  Wickson. 

I  A  practical,  explicit  and  comprebensive  book  embodyinf 
I  the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  eucoeMfnl 
growers,  and  constituting  a  truetworthy  guide  by  which  tha 
Inexperienced  may  successfully  prixluce  the  fruit*  for  whloh 
California  is  famous.  600  paces.  Fully  llluntrated.  Price**, 
postpaid.  Bend  for  drcularTDEWEY  PUBU8HINO  OQ, 
puUuhera  230  Market  Street,  Ban  Francisco,  Oal. 


The  new  Improved  AUTOMATIC  GAS  MACHINES 
stand  uneqnaleu  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  for  lighting 
country  hom»s,  suburban  residences,  hotels,  etc  The 
light  produced  by  these  machines  Is  Bright,  Clean  and 
Steady,  but  soft  and  soothing  to  the  e)'e.  Emitting 
Mo  Smoke  and  being  uniform,  It  baa  no  equal  tor 
reading  by.  The  cost  is  more  thau  One-Half  Less  than 
coal  gas  anywhere,  It  being  but  tl  per  1000  cublo 
feet  These  Machines  are  sold  at  reduced  ratal, 
bnt  every  one  la  guaranteed  to  glTe  entire 
■atlsfactlon.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  them  or  send  for  Illustrated  catalogue  at  Noa, 
48-4fi  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 


November  26,  1892. 
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breeders*  birectorv 


Hz  Hnee  or  less  in  tbis  directory  at  60o  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE 


J.  I.  PARSONS,  Saota  Rosa,  CU.  81i  re  Stallion, 
pore-bred,  registered,  com  ng  four  years  old;  war- 
ranted a  breeder,  (or  stle;  or  will  trade  (or  yearling 
tattle,  town  lots  or  land. 


F.  H.  BOBKE,  62«  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  o(  more  6rst  prizes,  sweepstalses 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  oB  the  Coast 
Pare  registered  Berkshire  PIga.    All  strains. 


JBBSBTS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  G.  Registered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  (er  sale. 


P.  PBTBRSBN, Sites,  Colusa  Co  ,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.     Young  bulla  for  tale, 

JOHN  LTNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  (or  sale. 


WILD  FIjOWBK  stock  FARM,  Fresno  Od. 
A.  Heilbron  Si  Bro..  Props.,  S»c.  Breeders  o(  thorough- 
bred strain  s  an  d  Cruikehank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Heref  ords:  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  (or  sale. 


OHABLKS  B  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  CaL,  Im. 
porter  and  Breeder  o(  Recorded  Holsteln-Prleaian 
Cattle.    Catalogues  on  application. 


M.  D.  HO   KINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  o(  ghorthornt. 
Dealer  in  (resh  Cows,  Bee(  Cattle  and  Sheep, 


PBBOHBRON  HORSES.— Pnre  bred  horseg  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  tale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue BOW  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Sao.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  o(  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogt. 


PBTBB  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franoiseo, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  (or  past  21  years,  o( 
every  variety  o(  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,  Lob  Angeles,  SaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Boisteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  batter. 


POULTRY. 


DBBR  MOUNT  POULTRY  YAHDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Qeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  acd  Guinea  Pigs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTBT  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  (or  illustrated  and  deicriptiva  catalogue,  (ree. 


JOHN  McFARLTNa,  Calistoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  (at  drcafar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Plge. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


C.  BLOU.  So.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  spai-ialty. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


B.  H.  CBANB,  Pttaluma,  CaL,  breeder  and  importer 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Cox  Hounds  from  MiSBOurl. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Herlno  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rami  (or  sale. 


8wm. 


J.  P  ASHLHjY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoiia 
Bssax  and  Poland-Chiua.     Superior  etock,  low  pric  s. 


WILLIAM  NILJ<;S,Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoronghbrec 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLBB   BEACH,    San   Jose,  Cal. 
Ihoraughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogn 


breeder  M 


COLTS  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Propert> 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM 

GILBERT  TOUPKIN8,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  148  San  Leandro. 


HIGH  BRED 

THOROUGHBRED 


TROTTING  HORSES 

HOLSTEIN-FRESIAN  CATTLE. 


PERCHER0N8 


FOR  SALE. 


Having  decided  to  p'ant  my  place  in  fruit,  I  oKnr  all 
my  pure  Percberon  stock  for  tale,  keeping  only  tnougb 
tor  working  the  place.  Time  will  be  allowed  to  all  re- 
sponsible purchasers  that  they  may  need,  at  7  per  oant. 
WM.  B.  COLLIER, 

Lakvport,  C»I. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  SALB. 
ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oal. 
Only  three-'ourths  mile  from  the  terminus  0 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Hateo  Eiectrio  Road. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MBMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinar) 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Onn 
tributor  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  o< 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephonf 
<in.  Mtn 


M()NEY,S;?.l„''.^e%? 

By  using  the  Pikclflc  Incabator 
and  Brnodar,  which  will  hatch  anj 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  unl- 
vereal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoronghbred  Poaltr} 
a<  d  Poultry  AppHancsa.  Send 
8  ct*  In  Btamps  for  8a-pagc  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  ouU  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Paclflo  Tncnbs 
tor  Co.,  187  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal 


Hatch  Chickens  by  SteamJ 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Will  do  it.  Thoasands  in  Buccessfal  oper- 

ation.  Simp'r.  PrT/rrtnnd  Sr-n-IUi/ulating. 

Low  est -priced  first-class  Hatcher  made. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentago 
Tl  ~   of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  tnan  any  other. 

Bend  6a  for  Illus.  Catalog. '  ULO.  U.  STAllL,  Qulocr,  IIU 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Deslers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
English    Sblra  Draft, 

Cleveland  Boy 
and    German  Goacb 
Stalilons- 
189  Eigrhteenth  Rt.. 
Iioa  A  Dgelet,  Oaliforuls 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


BALSTED  mmm 

COMPANY, 
■  81«  MyrtI*  «r«>«l,  Oakland  Cal 

'  Bend  Rtamp  fer  Oirciilar 


POU LTR  Y M E N  ,  ?o''Xr^a'';» 

consequently  the  price  of  eggs  Is  arfvancing  Every  one 
ehould  now  feed  Wellington's  ImproTed  Egg  Food  regularly 
if  they  rtr-sir*-  to  have  egge  to  sell  when  thev  reach  hfgb 
prices.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprtetoi 
B.  P.  WELLINGTON,  425  WashlugUn  St..  San  Frauciscr 


Parsons  Grifflth, 

GEYSERVILLE, 
Sonoma  Co ,  -  -1  Cal. 


BKBKSEIte  OF 


Shire  Horses. 


Our  stock  is  of  the  very  best, 
having  won  nearly  every  prize 
competed  for  at  the  State  and 
County  Fairs  tbe  la.t  three 
yeara 


COMPRieiNG 

The  Entire 
Breeding 
Establishment 
of 

Lakeville  Stock  Farm.  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co..  Cal. 

AT   PUBLIC  AUCTION. 

Wednesday,  November  30th,  1892, 

AT  I  I  O'CLOCK.  A.  M..  SHARP, 

AT  SALESYARD,  CORNER  VAN  NESS  AVENUE  AND  MARKET  STS., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A^Horses  and  Catlla  may  be  seen  at  sale  yard  on  and  after  Sundiky,  the  27th  inst. 
Catalogues  will  be  8«iit  on  application  to 

22  HVtoxx+soxM-ox-  y  St. 


Parties  desiring  to  purchase 

A  FIRST  CLASS 

YOUNG  STALLION 

Should  not  fail  to  see  our 
stock  and  get  our  prices  and 
terms  before  buying  as  we  are 
prepared  to  and  will  sell  at 
prices  that  defy  competition. 


BKD    BALI.  BBAND. 


Genuine  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Oold* 
.  smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  eto. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mlloh  oows; 
It  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

8X8  Howard  St.,  Saa 
VraoelMso,  Oal. 


BYRON  JACKSON, 


MANUFACTURER  OP  ■ 


ENGIKES,BQILERS,PUMPS, 

WINDMILLS.  HORSEPOWERS. 

COMPLETE  POWER  AND  PUMPING  PLANTS. 

Haivestiug  and  Hay-Making  Machinery. 

Write  for  Catalogue.  Address: 

BYRON  JACKSON,  625  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

WE  WANT-THE  EARTH 


JACKSO^'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUIIP 
WITH  VERTICAL  SHAFT 
FOR  PUiMPlNG  FROM  WELLS. 


WITH 
THE 


"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE.": 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  REPRESENTS  A  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD  FENCED    EXCi.U3IVELY    WITH  THE 

"  ORIGINAL  EUREKA.  FENCE." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECULATOR,  VINEYARDIST,  0RJHARDI3T,  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  RAISER 

YOU   CANNOT   AFFORD  TO   BE    WITHOUT  IT. 

IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 

  QNg  nPNT     


PER  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES. 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN   EVERY  RESPECT. 

mr  Remember,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Owners  of  the  '•  RKNTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
POWER  FENCE  LOOMS,  the  only  machine  which  makes  a  perfect,  straight,  tight  fence. 

Any  size,  style  or  quantity  to  r:Jer  at  short  notice.  Send  for  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  testi- 
monials t  J   

CALIFORNIA   PENCE  COMPANY, 

UentlOD  this  paper.  670-678  BBANNAN  STEtaBT,  SAN  FBANOISOO, 
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THOUSANDS  OF  THESE  PUMPS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE  ON  THIS  COAST. 

They  are  made  of  the  Very  Best  Material.   Corrosive  Washes  DO  NOT  injure 

the  valves,  plunger-packing  or  cylinder. 

Tour  neighbor  will  tell  yon  that  he  can  spray  MORE  TREES  IN  A  DAT  with  the  Bean  Famp  than  nith  any  other. 
DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  USE  THEIR  NOZZLES. 

8BND  FOR   CIBCnt.A.BS  TO 

The  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


The  Evans  Adjustable  Steel  Frame  Lever  Harrow. 


IT  HAS  NO   FQUAT,.    THB  8TROMG- 


Cftu  b«  i:se<I  69' a  strai)(ht. tooth  pulverizing  bar. 
row.  or  »  6lait'n^-t  >oth  HiDot  thin^  harrow.  By 
means  c(  the  lever  the  teeih  can  be  set  etralKht,  or 
to  any  d  ^ired  slant.  The  bean  s  are  made  of  Bteel 
tubes,  and  the  ice'h  piss  throu»;h  the  same  and 
are  threaded  and  h<;ld  Hmily  in  place  by  a  tap  If 
stalks  or  t:tnh  accumul.te  on  the  teeth,  when 
used  as  a  i^trbUht  tx  th  harrow,  the  teeth  can  be 
ch»nze  I  in  a  moment,  bv  mtans  of  the  lever,  to  a 
slantini;  )  oeittoii  fi  r  dtaning  off  the  tra*h. 

As  a  fm-othing  harrow  it  never  clogs,  all  rub- 
bish beiner  cut  in  two.  or  p^s^ic^  down  and  off  at 
*he  "rid  of  the  e- th,  an-l  is  completely  buiicd; 
n  I  f  ir  cultivating  young  grain  in  its  early  8t3^e, 
it  is  unei|  laled.  it  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  soil, 
and  destroys  all  the  weeds,  while  the  yruog  gtaio 
remains  uninjured. 

ACKNOWLEDGED  TO  BE  THE  MOST  PERFECT  AND  COMPLETE  HARROW  ON  THE  MAi>KET. 

No,  37,  male  in  three  sections,  contains  120  tc(th;  cuts  20  fc«t  wide;  price  ..$6)  I  No.  24,  made  in  two  sections,  C3Dtains70  teeth;  cut«  11}  feet  wide;  price  t96 

No.  31,        "       '•         "  "      106    *'        "    IS     60   No.  2S,        "      "        "  "      60    •'       "10  30 

No.  31.    '        90    "        "    18  "       ••       ■'    46 'No.  26,        "      "        "  "      60     "        ••     8    "       "      "    S6 

rurins  next  60  days  will  make  a  Special  Discount  of  25  per  cent  for  cagh  with  order. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,   3  &  5  FRONT   STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


AOTVAI.    BUSINESS  PBAOTICE. 


I.IFE  SOHOLAB8HIP8,  $7S. 

Booklieering.  Penraanshlp,  Shorthand.  Typewritine 
Eiglisb  B  anches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  i'i  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circ  liars.      T  A.  Hiihin-<iiN.  Pros. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  *  ngineering, 

Siirveyiuii,  Architecture,  Diawir.g  ^nu  Asnaying, 
723  MASKET  8T.,8AN  PKANOI8CO, OAL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLKN,  President. 
Asaaytng  of  Ores,  |26;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnati  in  Assay, 
136;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO     I'ull  course  of  4H«a>inK,  160. 
BSTABIJSHKT)  18B4  Or  Send  for  .  Ircular. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

Wliitewasli  Your  Barns  and  Fesces! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthvr  Saooessfnllj. 
Oatalogue  and  testlmonlala  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWKIUHT, 
No    ^  Sr>»»r  Rrroet.  f»an   "rftnolBOo.  rial. 

Analytical  Ch«nii«t>  tnti  >a>i«i«rs. 

ESTABLISHEU  18S7  —  Ui9J  COMMEUUIAI,  ST.,  LOS 
A  gelBc,i.al  We  hiv-  flae.i  u(.  t>  e  !»  t  aboratory 
in  Southern  Californii  and  ar«  pre  ared  'o  make  As-ays 
and  AnalvB,s  .  f  all  M-taU,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Per 
tillzers.  Etc.    A.S'<AYINQ  T\U()Hr 


Revolvers, 
Jl  ifles, 

M...,-  -fc^^Oremt  Weltern^ 
e  /.n<.Qun Work*. Pittsburgh,] 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST! 


It  Will  Ccst  Ten 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  Slate  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  TIIEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

8i  etxxd  T~>T  A  TVTTTirn-FTFt  ■ 

Please  note  thU  an  SJ  loot  mill  has  6J  feet  more  wind  surface  than  an  8-foot  mill. 
EVERY  IVIIlL  GUA'^ANTEEU     ^®  »"  P»fts^broken  by  storms  that      not  wreck 

Any  Mill  tbat  does  not  worK  aatlsfiictory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  frelglit  both  ways 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 
405  &  407  Market  Street,        -         -        San  Francisco,  Oal. 


IMU'BLK 
ErfechUadpr 
S7.50 

IVATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  «I5 


9fQ<i  .tamp  for  eatKloeuc  to 

ThfPo*fiI(!Ci.ementCo 

ltMiaalaSU.Claelaaatl.il 


GRAHGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPINGS  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OPTICS,  108  DAVIS  STKKET,  SAH  FEANCISCO.  CAL. 
Warehoaee  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 

CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 
Money  aflvaaoed  on  Grain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Oargoee  of  Wheat  famlahed  Shippers  at  short  notice. 
\L80  OaDBRS  FOR  QRAIH  BAGS,  Agricultnral  Implementi,  WagOM.  OrooerlM 
and  MerohandlM  of  every  dewription  MUoited, 

B.  VAN  BVBBY.  Manager.  a.  M.  Bai,T.  Assistant  Maiia«er. 


Coiiiinis3ioii  )flercl)apt3. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Bean*  and  Poiatoet. 

Advances  made  on  UonalKcmencs. 
808  ft  310  Davis  St.,         San  FranoiKO. 

IP.  O.  Bex  ISSll.] 
iV^ni!tn>meDt6  Solicited. 


ALLISON.ORAY&GO. 

BOl.  60a,  506.  607  &  600  Front  St. 
And  300  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANCISOO. 

3\r3E33Ft-  /\Tm 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POCL,TBir,EOO8,OAMK,ORAIN,PB0DU0a 
ANU  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

CommissioD  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULiRY,  EGGS.  ETC. 

CONSIONMKNTS  SOLICITED,    PROMPT  KKTUaNS. 
418,  416  &  417  Washlnston  Su, 

(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISOO. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  IMerchants, 

810  CaUfomla  St.,  S.  P. 
Uembers  ot  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchanga, 


impersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advance! 
made  on  conalgnnients  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


(■UTABUSBID  1864.] 

GEORGE  MORROW  *  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

80  Olav  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street. 
Sia  Fbancisoo,  Cal. 
^■SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. "SI 


B  AY'S  SONS  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Brat  Bans  KstiMished  1866. 

OOMMIfcSlON  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  K  I'r.'Qure  and  Hay  Exchangts. 

8PK<if  Al.TIK.S:   

Consignments  Economically  H.ndled. 
HiKhest  Market  Price*  and  Prompt  Returns. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
No.  220  CL»'V  "V..  Han  Francisco,  Oal. 

E7ELETH  &  NA^H. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  i"  Fruit,  Prodm  e    Po  ultry,  Game,  Bgg 
lli.ies.  Pelts,  Tallo*.  etc,  422  Froi.t  St.,  and  221,  22$, 
22S  and  237  Washington  St.,  S.in  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

XVT* 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indiseation,  nilloutneu.  lleinlDohe,  Conrtl- 
palloD,  i>7>pFpi>li>.  «  hrt>nlc  i.lvi-r  Troublea, 
VIzrIno's  liud  (umplcxlon,  l^ysentcrT. 
4>ffeuf.lTe  Rrcatb,  uiid  all  dlsordera  of  tne 
Stomach,  I. Ivvr  Bnrt  IlowrU. 

lUpane  Tahules  rontnln  nothinir  tnJarlOTls  to 
the  most  delicato  r,)n.-litution.  Plrasant  to  t*ka, 
safe,  ettectual.    Give  ininu-diat*  relief. 

Sold  by  druintlsts.  A  trial  buttle  sent  bymaU 
on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address 

THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.  -: 
10  SPRUCE  8THF.ET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


miillil 

N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 

17  Spear  Street.      -      San  FrancUoo. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  lor  prloee  on  Sewer  Fip«  for  culrerts,  far  roedt, 

and  tor  draining  lands. 


JAHBS  U.  HAVEN.  TBOMAS  K.  HAVKI, 

Notuj  Poblla 

HAVEN  A  HAVEN, 

4TT0RNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

No.  OSO  Oallfornia  StrMt, 
leiepboee  Ho.  ir««.  BAM  rBABOUOO.  OAL. 


November  26,  1892. 


f ACIFKB  F^URAb  fRESS. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  22,  1892. 

General  trade  the  paat  week  in  farm  produce  bas 
been  confinei  largely  to  holiday  requirements.  The 
market  has  held  to  fairly  steady  prices,  for  only  in 
isolated  cases  did  prices  fluctuate.  There  is  a  general 
impression  "that  very  few  changes  in  the  market 
price  of  leading  articles  of  the  farm  will  take  place 
until  after  next  month.  The  absence  of  rain  is  hav 
ing  considerable  Influence  in  creating  a  bullish  feel- 
ing with  holders  ol  grain,  yet  this  feeling  is  not  likely 
to  be  very  pronounced  until  we  have  entered  well 
into  next  month.  Rains  in  Wasington  and  threaten- 
ing weather  towards  the  close  in  this  State  cause  the 
weatherwlse  to  expect  rains  soon.  There  is  no  use  of 
trying  lo  deny  the  fact  that  the  lands  in  all  parts  of 
the  State  want  good  soaking  rains  to  insure,  even 
with  favorable  spring  weather  in  1893,  good  crops. 

The  local  money  market  does  not  exhibit  any  ma- 
terial change.  Exchange  on  New  York  is  wanted 
and  for  which  good  rates  are  offered.  This  is  ac- 
cepted as  proof  that  large  incorporated  (railroad  and 
others)  companies  doing  business  in  this  State  are 
free  remitters  to  the  East,  so  as  to  meet  interest  and 
dividends  which  will  have  to  be  paid  out  there. 
Merchants,  grain  dealers  and  the  farming  commu- 
nity requirements  are  not  urgent.  As  a  rule  they  are 
payers  rather  than  borrowers. 

Cereals. 

During  the  past  week  wheat  has  held  to  fairly 
steady  prices  abroad.  The  foreign  markets  appear  to 
be  favorably  iufluenced  by  a  falliog  off  in  the  Euro- 
pean slocks,  which  were  about  19,000,000  bushels  less, 
at  last  advices,  than  were  held  at  the  corresponding 
time  in  1891.  While  the  smaller  stocks  abroad  exert 
a  favorable  influence,  the  large  increase,  about 
35  000,000  bushels,  in  the  stocks  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  over  that  held  at  the  like  date  in  1891, 
is  unfavorable;  for,  with  such  a  large  supply  lo  draw 
from,  bull  operators  abroad  will  hardly  dare  operate 
largely,  even  at  present  low  prices.  The  exports 
from  the  United  States,  during  the  first  nine  months 
In  this  year  compared  with  the  corresponding  time 
in  1891  are  as  follows:  189-!,  91,166,112  bushels;  1891,83.- 
812  096  bushels.  These  exceptionally  heavy  shipments 
must  necessarily  toll  heavily  on  our  reserve  later  on 
in  the  present  season,  particularly  with  the  crop  in 
this  country  over  110,000,000  bushels  less  than  was 
that  of  1891.  Not  only  have  the  exports  ot  wheat 
been  very  heavy,  but  those  of  wheat  flour  show  up 
larKC.  During  the  nine  months  ending  with  Septem- 
ber, the  exports  aggregate  12,640,728  bbls.  in  1892  and 
9,117,493  bbls.  in  1891.  The  local  wheat  market  has 
held  10  fairly  firm  prices,  although  futures  fluctuated 
slightly.  The  export  movement  has  been  fairly  free. 
Buyers  claim  that  they  are  able  to  meet  all  their  re- 
quirements without  bidding  up,  except  large  parcels 
tor  special  purposes.  While  they  cUim  they  are 
able  lo  meet  current  requirements  without  bidding 
up,  yet  they  have  not  been  successful  in  bieaking 
spot  or  cash  wheat,  as  they  had  confidently  expected. 

Barley  has  held  fairly  firm  for  spot  or  cash  parcels, 
but  for  futures  lower  ranges  have  obtained.  The  ex- 
port movements  were  light  and  promise  to  continue 
80  until  probably  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  when  it 
Is  expected  that  a  renewed  brewing  demand  will  set 
In.  In  tnis  State,  it  is  said,  the  consumption  con- 
tinues lurge,  although  in  many  localities  there  has 
been  a  falling  off,  owing  to  Improved  pastures,  but 
unlets  we  have  generous  rains  soon  the  pastures  will 
give  out  in  a  majority  of  localities.  Receipts  of  bar- 
ley from  up  north  have  so  far  in  ihis  season  been  very 
light. 

The  receipts  of  oats  have  been  light,  but  the  mar- 
ket did  not  respond,  owing  to  buyers  fig;hting  against 
an  advance.  Any  advanced  pretensions  on  the  part 
of  holders,  turn  consumers  to  roll  or  grain  barley. 
The  supply  in  this  State  and  up  north  is  said  to  be 
considerably  less  than  it  was  at  this  time  in  1891. 
The  light  supply  ought  to  be  favorable  to  holders. 

Corn  has  held  to  barely  steady  prices.  The  re- 
ceipts have  been  only  tair,  as  has  the  demand.  The 
Government  report  in  this  month  gives  The  crop  this 
year  at  over  400.000,OCO  bushels  less  than  was  the 
crop  In  1891,  while  the  exports  out  of  the  country 
have  held  up  well.  For  the  nine  months  ending 
with  September,  the  exports  compare  as  follows: 
1892,  65,274,289  bushels;  1891,  19,264,161  bushels. 

Rye  and  buckwheat  have  been  in  only  moderate 
demand. 

Feedstuff. 

Ground  feed  has  met  with  a  fair  inquiry  at  fairly 
steady  prices.  The  tendency  of  the  market  does  not 
Indicate  that  there  will  beany  material  change  until 
the  probable  character  ol  the  winter  is  more  fully  de- 
termined. 

Although  the  receipts  of  hay  have  been  light,  yet 
the  market  shaded  off  under  stronger  selling  and 
buyers  being  offish.  Imoroved  pasture  in  the  more 
favored  localities  is  said  to  have  cut  off  quite  a  de- 
mand, which  is  severely  felt. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  has  held  weak  up  to  the  close  w^ien  a 
steadier  tone  appears  to  have  set  in.  Cold  and  dry 
weather  caused  buyers  to  operate  more  freely  and  at 
the  same  time  Induced  more  buying  by  the  retail 
trade.  Receipts  have  been  light  and  under  the  freer 
movement,  stocks  have  run  down.  The  lower  prices 
which  have  ruled  for  fresh  butter,  caused  consumers 
to  turn  from  pickle  to  fresh,  but  with  much  of  an  ad- 
vance in  the  latter  pickle  will  be  in  demand  again. 
The  Eastern  markets  are  strong  and  high. 

Cheese  has  not  changed  materially.  Receipts  are 
abotA  equal  to  the  demand. 

California  eggs  are  selling  for  less  money.  The  de- 
cline is  not  so  much  from  an  Increase  in  receipts  as 
it  is  from  Eastern  fresh-laid  selling  for  Callfomian. 
The  trade  has  been  running  largely  on  Eastern, 
which,  when  fresh  and  well  selected,  equal  the  more 
Choice  fresh-laid  Californlan. 

Vegetables. 

In  garden  truck  the  market  has  ruled  at  around 
last  week's  quotations.  The  supply  is  limited  almost 
entirely  to  winter  varieties. 

Potatoes  have  not  changed  materially  the  pait 
week.  The  low  prices  ruling  for  Riversides  are  in- 
ducing  speculative  buying.  Choice,  good-keeping 
Burbanks  hold  firm  under  a  fair  demand.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  barely  steady  at  60@75c  on  the  wharf, 
and  70c@Sl  from  the  store. 

Fruit. 

Dry  weather  the  past  week  caused  quite  an  Im- 
provement in  most  of  the  grapes  coming  In,  yet  the 
general  run  is  poor  and  has  to  be  sold  on  receipt.  It 
Is  the  latter  that  keeps  the  market  in  buyers  favor. 
Winter  Nelis  pears  are  in  fair  demand,  but  poor  pears 
are  Blow.  Apples  are  meeting  with  a  good  demand, 
but  it  Is  hard  to  get  over  81.25  for  best  high-colored. 

Raisins  are  slow.  Buyers  are  ofHsh.  It  is  hard  to 
get  a  satisfactory  report  on  the  market  owing  to  a 
pronounced  bear  feeling.  Eastern  advices  report 
that  dealers  continue  conservative  and  do  not  buy 
beyond  nearby  wants,  preferring  to  let  sellers  hold 
the  good*.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  holdeu  of  choice 


raising  do  not  express  any  anxiety  over  the  sUnationi 
claiming  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  lime  when  the 
demand  will  be  improved.  This  opinion  is  grounded 
on  the  general  impression  that  there  will  be  a  large 
increase  in  the  consumption  during  the  World's 
Fair. 

In  dried  fruit  there  is  a  strong  market  at  full  prices 
for  pitted  plums,  choice  apricots  and  prunes.  The 
supply  of  these  is  light  Peaches,  pears  and  apples 
are  hard  to  move,  except  at  conressions.  Eastern  ad- 
vices report  buyers  holding  off  in  expectation  ol 
lower  prices  when  the  consignments  are  put  on  the 
market.  It  is  said  that  the  consignments  were  so 
freely  distributed  it  is  hard  for  sellers  to  act  in  con- 
sort. 

Live  Stock. 

The  bulk  of  our  supply  of  bullocks  'continues  to 
come  from  Nevada  and  from  the  more  favored  sec- 
tions in  this  State.  The  market  has  ruled  fairly 
steady.  Mutton  sheep  are  essentially  unchanged. 
Hogs  continue  to  rule  firm  under  a  fair  demand  for 
the  block  and  for  packing. 

Miscellaneous. 

Receipts  the  past  week  were  about  equal  to  the 
demand,  which  kept  the  market  fairly  steady.  To 
day  there  were  heavy  receipts  of  dressed  turkeys 
and  more  choice  fowls.  Dressed  turkeys,  when  In 
good  condition  and  not  too  long  kept,  sold  up  to  22 
els  for  the  very  best.  Choice,  well-conditioned  hens 
and  roosters  sold  fairly  well  to-day.  Some  Eastern 
came  in. 

White  and  pea  beans  are  firm,  but  colored  as  a  rule 
are  barely  steady. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  nuts  for  the  holidays. 
The  market  Is  oversuppUed  with  poor  almonds  and 
walnuts  which  sell  slow.   Peanuts  are  steady. 

Hops  are  reported  weaker  from  the  buyer's  point  of 
view,  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn  holders  are  not  dis- 
posed to  make  concessions,  claiming  that  with  1893 
better  prices  are  liable  to  obtain. 

Wool  has  come  In  only  fairly  free.  The  market  is 
reported  essentially  unchanged. 

Hay  product  is  higher  with  a  strong  market  ruling 
at  the  advance. 

Mustard  seed  is  wanted  and  where  found  com- 
mands good  prices,  provided  the  grades  are  good. 

Produce  Receipts. 

ReceiptB  of  produce  from  all  sourcea  at  this  port  for  6 
daja  ending  Not.  21  '92,  were  as  follows  : 


Flour,  qr.  sks   67,679 

Wheat,  ctls  161,344 

Barley,    "    18,H8 

Rye, 

Oats,      "    4,721 

Corn,      "    5,490 

•Butter,  "    425 

do  bxs    462 

do  hbla 

do  kegs    174 

do  tubs  . 

do  i  bxs  . 
tOheese,  ctls   426 

do     bxs   5C 

Eggs,   doz  11,243 

do      '•  Eastern   11,690 

Beans,  sks   11,043 

Potatoes,  sks...   20,327 

Onions,      "    2,467 


Bran,       sks  ,,,   12,030 

Buckwheat  "   73 

Middlings   "   1,260 

Ohicory,  bbU   45 

Hopi,       "    305 

Wool,      "    186 

Hay,     ton    1,314 

Straw,     "    70 

Wine,  gals   188,520 

Brandy,  "   ,  19,840 

Raisins,  bis    7,910 


Honey, 

Feanuts,3ks   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds  *'   

Mustard  "  ..... 

Flax       ■'  ..... 

Popcorn  "   

Broom  com,  bbls. 


136 
449 

601 
322 
618 
205 


Overl'd,  220  otla.   t  Overland,  234  ctls. 
Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Nov.  16. 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctia  4,602,783  3,862,9?1 

Floiur,  bbls  i                       615,662  407,62S 

Barley,  ctls                                           822,468  670,008 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Nov.  22,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

On  the  way—,  ^In  port—, 

1892.         1891.  1892.  1891. 

San  Francisco  251,186      361,922  •159,925  135,268 

San  Diego                 11,784       24,613  1,465   

San  Pedro                  8,201         5,110  ....  1 

Oregon                      49,354       66,905  23.682    1  34,371 

Puget  Sound   22,352       31,747    J 


Totals  342,877      490,297        184,972  169,639 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  40,981;  1881,  107,161. 


Markets  by  Telegrapb. 

Dried  Fruit  is  Improving. 

New  York,  Nov.  20.— The  four  sizes  of  prunes  were 
quoted  at  the  close  at  11c,  but  there  is  no  large  offer- 
ing at  the  figure.  Evaporated  peeled  peaches  brought 
in  a  small  way  21@23c.  Since  the  suspension  of 
Meinrath  Bros.,  dried  fruits  have  been  more  or  less 
disturbed,  but  the  interruption  will  not  prove  for- 
midable Buyers  of  unpeeled  peaches  have  deserted 
the  market  for  the  lime  being,  needlessly  fearing,  it 
is  said,  the  unloading  of  numerous  spot  holdings  on 
this  market.  Apricots  are  stronger  and  steadily 
clearing  up.  Sacks,  15^c;  boxes,  l6>^@l7Xc,  spot. 

Wool  Is  Strongly  Held. 

New  York,  Nov.  19.— Wool.— The  week  has  ruled 
quiet  at  all  eastern  points  since  the  election.  There 
have  been  attempts  to  break  the  market,  but  sellers 
are  unwavering  and  respond  to  forebodings  that  the 
depleted  supply  will  cost  buyers  more  before  It  will 
less.  This  is  as  much  the  outlook  now  as  before, 
with  the  known  needs  of  mills,  while  the  stiff  condi- 
tion of  foreign  prices  reflects  with  advantage  here. 
Sales  at  New  York:  446,000  pounds  of  domestic  and 
282,000  pounds  of  foreign.  Sales  at  Boston:  1,973,- 
600  pounds  of  domestic.  The  sales  were  mainly  in 
email  lots  with  little  California;  also  216,000  Austra- 
lian and  160,000  carpet. 

California  Wine  and  Brandy. 

Nkw  York,  Nov.  20.— Based  upon  the  present  rate 
of  orders,  dealers  In  California  wine  expect  there 
will  be  an  unusually  brisk  holiday  demand.  Sherry 
is  scarce  for  trade  wants;  and  shipments  are  urged  if 
they  can  be  made  promptly. 

Brandy  gives  more  satisfaction  than  formerly;  even 
the  young  lots  do  not  depend  so  exclusively  upon 
druggists  wants  as  has  been  the  case. 

Good  Raisins  Wanted. 
Nitw  YoBK,  Nov.  20.— There  Is  a  good  demand  for 
good  quality,  but  the  market  is  irregular  and  slow 
for  imperfect  grades.  Many  parcels  that  have  hung 
fire  are  now  pressed  for  sale.  In  fact,  dealers  will 
make  a  price  for  three-crown  boxes  for  a  customer 
rather  than  let  blm  go.  In  this  way,  useful  marks 
have  sold  at  81.55,  and  there  have  been  numerous 
intermediate  rates  between  that  price  and  last  week's 
extreme.  Fancy  four-crown  bags,  7c;  Choice,  6o; 
ordinary,  but  sound,  5)^0;  two-crown,  43^c;  layers, 
81.60@2,  as  to  mark. 

California  Mustard  Seed  Sells  High. 

New  York.  Nov.  20.— California  mustard  seed  has 
attained  the  distinction  of  being  quoted  right  up  to 
the  best  English.  A  large  sale  of'^  yellow  is  reported 
at  7}^@8c. 

Hops  are  Quiet  but  Steady. 

New  York,  Nov.  20.— The  spot  market  Is  tame  and 
featureless,  still  owners  have  given  brewers  useful 
new  at  2l@22c,  and  quote  export  selections  at  23@26c 
for  spot  Pacific,  and  still  24c  continues  extreme.  Ex- 
ports for  the  week  are  9U8  bales. 

Foreign  Wheat  Market. 
London,  Nov.  21.— Mark  Lane  Expreti  says:  De- 
liveries of  English  wheat  from  generkl  quality  are 
very  low,  though  during  the  last  few  days.tbe  condi- 
tion  slightly  .improved.  There  was  an  aa««nce  of  2d 


In  Mark  Lane,  where  small  business  was  done,  cen- 
tering chiefly  on  best  foreign  wheals,  and  embracing 
nearly  all  Pacific  Coast  wheat.  The  price  of  foreign 
wheats,  however,  was  kept  down  owicg  to  large  ex- 
ports from  Russia.  Wild  weather  led  to  a  decline  in 
barley  to  243,  oats  ISs,  com  16s.  To-day  English 
wheats  are  firm;  American,  6d  higher,  with  a  few 
sales  at  an  advance  of  3d.  Foreign  wheats  un- 
changed. Good  American  flour  3d  dearer.  Little 
sale  for  barley,  oats,  corn. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Nov.      Dec.     Jan.      Feb,     Mar  April. 
Thursday....  6s09id  iislOid  5-lUd  6s0Cid   6s0Ud  6s02id 

Friday   fs(J9Jd  5alDid  SslUd  OsOOid  6s01Jd  6s02j(l 

Saturday. ...  Sslkjd  GsUid  6sU0id  680IM  6s02id  6s03  d 

Monday  5slO  d  Sslujd  5sllid  6sU0|d  6e02  d  6302id 

Tuesday  

The  follovrlng  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week: 
Market 

O.  O.     P.  S.     N.  D.  for  P.  8 

Thursday... 3289d    3289  1    33s9d       Steadily  held. 

Friday  32s9d    3289d    3289d       Quiet  but  steady 

Saturday..  338       33s       33s  Held  higher. 

Monday  32s9d  33s9d    32s9d       Quiet  but  steady 

Tuesday...  

To-day  8  cablegram  Is  as  follows 

LivEEPOOL,  Nov.  22.— Wheat— Quiet  but  steady.  Cali- 
fornia spot  lots,  6s  8d;  off  coast,  328  9d;  just  shipped,  32s 
9d;  nearly  due,  32s  9d;  cargoes  off  ccast,  slow;  on  passage, 
rather  easie  ;  wheat  on  passage  to  continent,  967,003  qrs.; 
wheit  and  flour  on  passage  to  U.  K.,  2,632,600  qrs, 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT, 

Ueller  Buyer 
■92.      Dec      Jan.  Miy 

Thursday,  high  st   131       13!i      13Ji  136j 

lowest   131       1321      133  136j 

Friday,  highest   13Si      ....  136i 

"     lowest   132{      ....  136f 

Saturday,  highest   132i      ....      136 j 

"       lowest   132J      ....  136t 

Monday,  highest   132J      ....  1361 

"      lowest   133J      ....  136J 

Tuesday,  highest    

"  lowest  

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Hall: 
Wheat — Morning— Informal:  Buyer  December— 200  tons, 
$1.32;  3U0,  $1,324.  May— lOu  tons  «1.355  per  ctl,  Regular 
session:  May— 200  ions  5:1  35J;  300,  S1.36J;  100,  «1,36J;  200. 
81.35i.  Buyer  December  -70^  tons,  ?i  32J;  900,  $1.32  per  ctl. 
Afternoon:  Buyer  May— 20)  tons,  ljl.36.  May— 700  tons, 
81,35i,   Buyer  December— 100  tons,  $1.31i  per  ctl, 

BARLEY. 

Seller 

'92,    Dec.      Jan.  May 

Thursday,  highest   88|      ....  931 

"         lowest   88i      ....  931 

Friday,  highest   88i  89i 

"     lowest   88i  89i 

Saturday,  highest   '89  89i   

lowest   894  89J 

Monday,  highest   88j      88|  931 

lowest   88J      88J  931 

Tuesday,  highest  

*'  lowest  

Buyer  option. 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Barley— Regular  session:   May— lOO  tons,  92Jc;  100,921c; 

100,  92c  per  ctl.   Afternoon:   May— 200  tons.  91ic;  400,  91Sc; 

600,  91Jc.   December- 300  tons,  87ic;  400,  87Sc  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  cental  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.  Nov.     Dec.     Jan,  March.  May. 

Thursday   1273      130i      135J  139 

Friday   130       133i      13?J  141 

Saturday   128i      128       132       137^  1401 

Monday   127t      1284      131       136  139^ 

Tuesday  

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
NkwYokk,  Nov.  22.— Wheat -?HJc  for  Dicember,  781c 
for  January,  81  ic  for  March,  and  83i  for  May. 

Chicago. 

Day,  Nov. 

Thursday   119i 

Friday  

Saturday   119? 

Monday   119?  I 

Tuesday   ....  .... 

The  following  is  to  day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
Chioaqo,  Nov,  22.— Wheat-72ic  for  December,  and  78ic 
for  May, 


General  Produce 


Dec,  May 

121  131 

12?i  133 

121  132 

121  131 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Oholce  selected.  In  good  packages,  letch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  len  than  the  lower 


uotatlons. 

Limes,  Hex  ....  3  00 

Do  Cal   2  60 

[^emons,  box,,..  5  00 
Do  Sicily  choice  6  00 
Strawberries,  pr 

chest  10  00  @  12  00 

Apples   30  60 

Do  Oholce   75  @  1  00 

Do  Extra  choice  —  @  1  26 
Grapes,  pr  bx  - 

Do  White   26  @ 

Do  Black   Sli  ® 

Do  Muscats   25  @ 

Do  Tokays   35  «« 

Do  Koyal  Isabel  I  00 
Do  Oornlohon..  SO 
Wine  Grapes, 
Zinfnd'l,  pr  tn,      —  018  00 

Mission  12  00  @15  00 

White   9  00  C<«12  00 

Fears   25  @  75 

d  o  Winter  NeUa  75  @  1  25 
Quinces  pr  bx..     75  @  1  00 

PersimmoDB        1  00  @  1  50 

Pomegranates,  lb     2  @  4 


I  4  00 
I  4  00 
)  6  00 
I  7  SO 


60 
60 
60 
60 
1  25 
75 


November  22,  1892. 
Huckleberries, lb      4  @  6 
Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outside  quotations 


Beets,  sk  

Oarrots,  sk  

Okra,  dry.  lb.... 
Pannlps,  ctl. . . . 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 
Do  grn  ObiU,  bx 
Do  do  Bells,... 

Turnips,  ctl  

Cabbage,  100  Bm 
Garlic,  tt)  


String  Beans,lb. 

Lima  Beans  

Ouctunbecs,  box 

Mushrooms  

Egg  Plant,  bx.. 
Mar'fat  Squash, 


50 

SO  ^ 

SO 

10 

1  00  @ 

1  50 

8 

60  m 

75 

60  @ 

75 

10 

60  @ 

60 

i4i 

25  @ 

60 

4 

4 

85 

-  <a 

60  @ 

75 

4  00  (a 

8  00 

60  @ 

65 

50  C4 

75 

Live  Stock. 


BBEF. 

UtaU  fed  6  ^- 

Orasi  fed,  extra  5i@- 

Flrat  quality   61® - 

Beoond  quality  4i@- 

Third  quality  3  @- 

Bulls  and  tbln  OowS..  J  @- 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  5  @- 

Do  light  6  ®- 

Dairy  7  88 


MTTTTOII. 

Wethers  ei*— 

Ewes   6  (3— 

Do  Sprhig  7J@— 

HOGS. 

Light,  V  lb,  cents  5i@— 

Medium  54®— 

H«»»y   6J«- 

Soft   4J@- 

Feeden  4K4— 

Stock  Hogs.  4j'»— 

Dressed)  7  @  8 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Sisal,  3  yarns   9 

Do,  2  yarns,  light  9) 

Duplex,  3  yarns   9 

Manilla,  3  yarns,  heavy,,. lOi 
Pure  Manilla,  3  It  4  yams,  12 
Do,  2  yarns,  light  121 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manilla  Hop,  in  balls, 

tarred  lU 

Do,  Grapevine,  in  balls  or 

colls  12 

Do,  Sprinar  16 

Duplex  Hop  in  balls,  tar'd ,  91 
Do,  GrHpevine,  jn  balls  or 

colla  .„..,..10i 


Wiae. 

Red  and  White  Wine  from  bay  oouotlas,  vintage  ot 

1891,  per  gal,.  In  celUr  lots  12  (820 

1892  vintage  In  celWtr  lots  10  (ffilS 


Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotation?,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 


25  @  — 


321 


quotations. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS, 

Bayo,  ctl   2  25  W  2  35 

Butter   2  75  @  3  OO 

Pea   2  60  @  2  60 

Bed   2  40  @  2  60 

Pink   2  OO  (g  2  10 

Small  White...  2  45  @  2  66 
Large  White,,.  2  25  ®  2  35 

Lima   2  75  (g  3  00 

Fid  Peas,blk  eye  1  60  w  — 

Do  green   1  75  @  2  00 

Do  Niles  1  60  @  1  75 

Split   4  60  @  5  60 

BUTT  EE. 
Oal.,    poor  to 

lair,  lb   121®  — 

Do  g'd  to  choice  20  @  — 
Do  Giltedged...  —  @  30 
Do  Creamery. . .  26  @  — 
Do  do  Giltedge.  —  ©  32J 
Eastprn,  ladie..  121@  — 
Cal.  Pickled.,,.     20  "n  - 

Cal.  Keg   20  @  24 

Kast'ro  Cri  am'y    25  (js  — 

CHEESE, 
Oal,  choice 

cream   91@  — 

Do  fair  to  good.  8@  — 
Do  Giltedged..     -  ®  12 

D  i  Skiip   5  @  61 

Young  America    —  (g  12 

EGGS, 
Cal.  "as is,"  doz  _ 

Do  shaky   20  (d 

Do  candled....  37i@ 

Do  choi;e   «21(a 

Do  fresh  laid . . .     —  @ 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte    —  @ 
Eastern  cold- 
storage   21  <flb 

Do  fresh   25  C* 

Do  selected   —  @ 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
large  eggs  and  Inside  prices 
for  mixed  sizes- small  eggs 
are  hard  to  sell. 

FEBD 

Bran,  ton  14  00@  15  00 

FeedmeaL  26  0"@  27  00 

Gr'd  Barley....  19  ma  20  60 

Middlings  20  00@  22  50 

Oil  Cake  Meal, ,  @  35  00 

ManbatanHorse 

Food(lted  Ball 

BranJ)  in  100- 

tt).  Cabinets,,.  -  (g  8  00 
HAY. 

CompreiBcd  ,.  8  00  @11  00 
Wheat,  per  ton .  8  60to  — 

Do  choice      ..  @  13  00 

Wheat  and  oats  8  00®  11  50 

Wild  Oats   7  00@  10  UO 

Cultivated  do  ,  6  COW   9  00 

Barley   6  60(3  9  OD 

Alfalfa   8  00(ui  10  (0 

Clover   8  00(!S  10  00 

Straw,  bale   35@  60 

GRAIN,  ETC. 

Barley,  feed,  ctl   80  @  

Do  good    85  (*  

Do  choice   874(3  

Dolrewing   92S(a  

Do  do  choice. . ,  96}(a  

Do  do  Giltedge  1  00  (g  

Do  Ohevaller,.,!  00  @  

Do  do  Gi  tedge,l  15  ®  

Buckwheat  2  25  @  

Corn,  white,,., 1  15  (g  1  20 
Yellow,  large, ,  ,1  05  (3   1  071 

Do  small  1  124@  1  15 

Oats,  milling,.,!  371(a  

Feed,  choice,,.,!  35  (S  

Do  good  1  30  @  

Do  lair  1  25  (g  

Do  common  1  171(@  

Surprise  1  45  @  —  — 

Black  Cal  1  10  §  1  25 

Do  Oregon   —  @  

Gray  1  30  @  

Eye  1  nm   1  174 

*Wheat,  milling 

Gi  tedged  1  35  @  

Do  choice  1  33jW  

Do  fair  to  Bood.l  321(S  

Shipping.choioe  1  33i<!$  

Do  good  1  3l}@  

Do  fair  1  28l@  

Common  1  26i(g  

Sonora  1  25  @   1  30 

HOPS. 

1892,  fair   18  (g  — 

Good  20(8  — 

Choice   21  (a  — 

FLOtTR. 
Bxtra,clty  mills  3  90  (g  — 


November  22.  1892 

Do  country  m'ls.3  90  @  — 

Superfine           2  60  @  3  00 

NUTS-JOBBINO. 

Walnuts,  bard 

shell,  Cal.  tt),.      6®  8 

Do  soft  shell ...      8  @  % 

Do  paper -shell , ,      9  (g  U 

Almonds,  sftshl    12  @  13i 


Paper  shell   13  (cc 


6  @ 

8  (g 

8  <S 

14  m 


10 
16 
_H 

8 
20 

75 

45 

65 

60  (g  65 
60  (sS  70 
40  (ffl  65 
90  (<*  1  20 


Hard  shell 

Brazil  

Pecans,  ?maU,. 

Do  large  

Peanuts   „ 

Filberts   10  (a 

Hickory   7  (ffi 

Chestnuts      . .     18  @ 
ONIONS, 

Silverskin   60  @ 

POTATOES, 

River  Reds   35  ® 

Early  Rose,  ctl.     40  (g 

Heerlets   

Garnet  Chilies, . 
Burbank  Seed's 
Do  do  Salinas. .  _  ^ 

Sweet   60  @  1  00 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRY, 

Hens,  doz   6  50  @  7  00 

Boosters,  old...  5  50  (ff  6  60 

Do  young,    5  1 0  (g  7  00 

Broilers,  small.  3  00  (g  3  75 

Do  large   3  75  (g  4  60 

Fryers   4  00  (g  5  00 

Ducks   4  00  @  4  50 

Do  large   4  60(g550 

Doexiralarge..     —  (g  7  00 

Geese,  pair          1  60  @  1  75 

Turkeys,  gobl'r.  16  (g  18 
Turkeys,  hens,.  15  (g>  17 
Do  dressed  .  19  (g  22 
All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  tlum 
luoted;  if  large  and  in  good 
condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 
than  quoted. 

Manhattan  Egg 
Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  100- 
Ib  Cabinets.,,     —  (gU  £0 
UAME 
Quail,  Per  doz,.  1  00  (a  1  25 

Ducks   —  @  — 

Do  Mai  d  ?P  doz  3  60  (g  6  00 

Do  Sprig  2  CO  @  2  60 

Do  Teal   1  50  @  — 

Do  WidgeoD,,..  1  50  ®  2  00 

Do  small   1  00  S  1  60 

Geese   —  ®  — 

Do  gray  ^ doz,.  2  00  (g  2  60 

Do  White   1  00  @  1  60 

Do  Brant   1  00  ^  1  60 

Snipe   -    @  — 

Do  English,  doz  1  60  (g  2  00 
Do  Jack,  per  doz  75  (g  1  (  0 
Hare,  per  doz,.  1  00  (u)  1  25 
Babbits,  large..  1  25  (g  1  60 
Do  small  1  00  < 

PROVISIONS. 
Oal.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  lb.     12  (g 

Medium   13  @ 

Light   14  (S 

Lard   91® 

Cal  sm'k'd  beet,  11;  @ 
Hams,  Cal  salt'd  13  (g 
Do  Eastern .  14  @ 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   10  ® 

Olover,  Red,.,.     14  @ 

White   28  (g 

Flaxseed   2  25  M 

Hemp   41@ 

Mustard,  yellow  54(g 

Do  brown   4  @ 

WOOL, 
Fall,  1892, 
S  Joaquin,  plain  61@ 
Do  mountain ...     10  @ 
Do  lamb  .... 
Northern  Choice 
Do  Defective... 

Do  Lamb   10  (g 

HONEY- 1892  Chop. 
White    c  f' m  b, 

2- lb  frame  

Do  do  1-tb  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb,... 


1  26 


14  (g 
II  (g 


ISi 


6i 


14 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  coosignmeuts  by 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  low- 
est quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  specified  are  for 
fruit  in  sacks;  add  for  60-lb.  boxes  Ic  per  lb,  and  for  25-lb. 
boxes  J  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLES- 1892,  ,  PEARS-1892, 

Sun-dried,  J's,  prime,,  3i@  4  Sun-dried,  quarters,.—  @  3 

Dodo  choice   -4  («  44|no  sliced  i  (t  fi 

Do  sliced,  prime  4  @  41  Evap.,  sUc'd,  Inb'ies.  7  @  8 


Do  do  choice  41(g  6 

Evap.  bl.,ri'g.60-tt).bx  74({S  9 
Fancy,  higher. 

APRlOOTS-1892. 

Do  bleached  134@  — 

Do  do  fancy  15  @16 

Evap.  choice,  in  boxes, 15  @16 
Do  fancy,  do  ,,  .,.151@17 
FIGS -1892, 

Sun-dried,  black         4  @— 

Do  white   34®— 

OEAPES-1892, 
Sun-dried,  stemless,,  3  (®- 

Dotmstemmed.   14@  2 

NECTAEINE8-1892. 

Bed,  sun-dried  7  f*  8 

Do  Evap.,  In  boxes, , .—  O— 

White,  suo-driel  91(811 

Do  evaporated  —  (g  — 

PEACHBS-1892, 
Run-dried,  unreeled,.  7  @  71 
Do  do  prime,  bi  ched.  9  (§10 

Do  do  choice,  do  II  (f  — 

Do  do  fancy  111@- 

Sun-dr  ,  ol'd,  bl'ched..  @— 

Do  do  prime  14  (a— 

Do  do  choice  —  (915 

Do  do  fancy  —  Stl6 

Evap.,  peeled,  in  box- 
es choice  171@— 

Do  do  fancy  20  #— 


Do  ring  do   9  (a  10 

Uup'h!d,qrfd,bI'oh'd.  6  (9  7 
PLUMS-1892, 

Pitted,  sun-dried  10  @10i 

Do  evap,  boxes, oholce—  <•  — 

Do  do  do  fancy  —  @ 

Unpitted    4@6 

PKUNES-1892, 
Oal.  French,  ungraded  71@  8 
Do  gra^ed.  60  to  100..  8K«'  9 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  @12 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

EAIHINS-1892. 
London  Layers, 

cluster  per  box,!  90  @2  00 
Do  choicest  do,.. 1  50  ^1  60 
Do  prime  iir  bx, .  1  25  @1  40 
Loose  Muscatels, 
2-cr()wu,  pr  bx,.'   —  (?*1  00 

Do  3-crown  do  1  IB  (*!  "25 

Do  do  du  faced...!  30  <ul  36 
Unstem'ed  Musca- 
tels in  sks  pr  lb.     24(a  3 
Steni'ed  2-crown.     3  (a  3J 
.Stnm'ed  S-crown..     34(3  ^ 
So'dl's  M'sc't'lssks    4W  5 

Dodo  in  bxs   -  (3!  CO 

Do  Sultauas,  sks.   —  @  7 

Do  do  bxs   -  @!  BO 

Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
25,  60  and  76  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes. 


The  Recognized  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  Manufacture. 


BALTIIVIORi: 

22  &  24  E  Baltimore  St, 
WASHIMUTON,  817  PeDDsylvanta  Ave. 


NKW  YORK, 

148  Fifth  Avenae. 


f  ACIFie  I^URAb  f  RES8. 


November  26,  1892 


JpATROj^S  Of  ]5uSBAfJDt^Y 


Hon.  D.  A.  Ostrom  for  Senator. 

LODI,  Nov.  20,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — It  appears  now  with 
out  a  doubt  that  the  next  legislature  of  this 
State  will  be  Democratic,  and  will  reform 
some  of  the  evils  of  which  the  producers  of 
this  golden  State  have  been  laboring  under 
for  so  many  years,  particularly  the  oppres 
sion  of  the  monopolies;  and  while  the  mem 
bers  of  the  coming  legislature  are  thinking 
of  some  one  for  United  State  Senator,  I 
desire  to  suggest  the  name  of  Hon.  D.  A, 
Ostrom  of  Yuba  county,  as  one  whom  I  have 
known  at  all  times  and  under  all  influences 
and  temptations,  as  being  with  the  people  and 
for  the  people's  interest.  I  feel  that 
when  we  have  found  a  man  so  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  the  producers  we  should  put 
him  forward  and  thereby  follow  out  the 
Grange  doctrine,  "  the  office  should  seek 
the  man,  and  not  the  man  the  office." 
Hon.  D.  A.  Ostrom  is  a  true  and  tried 
Granger.  J.  D.  Huffman. 

The  Sohoolbook  Qnestion. 

LoDi,  Nov.  20,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — At  the  regular  meet 
ing  of  the  Pomona  Grange  of  San  Joaquin 
county,  held  Nov.  J7th,  the  subject  of  the 
discontinuance  of  the  present  system  of 
schoolbooks  in  this  State  was  taken  up;  and 
it  further  appearing  that  there  is  a  ring  in 
this  State  at  this  time  using  every  effort  to 
have  the  present  system  set  aside,  they 
unanimously  passed  the  following: 

Whereas,  Notwithstanding  specious  and 
seductive  influences  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
evident  to  us  that  the  present  system  pos- 
sesses large  economic  advantages;  and 

Whereas,  We  deprecate  a  return  to  the 
system  formerly  in  vogue,  with  its  train  of 
corrupting  influences;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  request  our  State  Legis' 
lature  and  the  State  administration  to  dis 
countenance  all  attempts  to  abolish  the  pres 
ent  system,  and  do  all  in  their  power  for 
its  maintenance,  perfection  and  efficiency. 

J.  D.  Huffman,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary's  Colamn. 

By  A.  T.  DiwHv,  Secretary  State  OranKS  of  Calitoroia. 

FORM  OF  PETITION. 

A  form  of  blank  petition  for  adoption  by 
subordinate  Granges  and  the  following  peti- 
tion for  the  signatures  of  brothers  and  sis- 
ters accompany  the  foregoing  appeal: 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  oj  California:  The  under- 
signed, citizens  of  your  State,  believing  that 
in  the  matter  of  succession  to  community 
property,  on  the  death  of  either  husband  or 
wife,  both  spouses  should  have  the  same 
rights,  respectfully  petition  your  honorable 
bodies  that  an  Act  be  passed  substantially 
as  follows: 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Civil  Code  in  rela- 
tion to  community  property,  and  to  the  suc- 
cession thereto  in  case  of  the  death  of 
either  spouse.  The  People  of  the  State  of 
California,  represented  in  Senate  and  As- 
sembly, do  enact  as  follows:  SECTION  i. 
Section  1401  of  the  Civil  Code  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  Section 
1401.  Upon  the  death  of  the  husband  or 
wife  the  entire  community  property,  without 
administration,  belongs  to  the  survivor. 
Sec.  3.  Section  1402  of  the  Civil  Code  is 
is  hereby  repealed.  [Signatures.] 

The  following  petition,  which  we  believe 
will  be  popularly  indorsed  by  our  subordi- 
nate Granges,  came  from  the  same  committee: 

STATE  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 
To  the  Legislature  of  California: 
 Grange,  No.   ,  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, of  the  State  of  California,  has  unan- 
imously adopted  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution: 

Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  body  that  interested  parties  are  seeking,  through 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  through  paid  articles  which 
appear  in  newspapers  under  the  guise  of  voluntary 
contributions,  and  in  other  ways,  to  undermine  and 
break  down  the  present  system  of  schoolbooks  in 
this  State;  and 

Whereas,  We  deprecate  a  return  to  the  system 
formerly  in  vogue,  with  its  train  of  corrupting  in- 
fluences; and 

Whereas,  Notwithstanding  specious  and  seduc- 
tive influences  to  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  to  us 
that  the  present  system  possesses  large  economic 
advantages;  and 

Whereas,  We  have  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
ability  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  in  the 
administration  of  theState  Printing  Office;  therefore, 

Resolved.  That  we  request  our  State  Legislature 
and  our  State  administration  to  discountenance  all 
attempts  to  abolish  the  present  system,  and  to  do 
all  in  their  power  for  its  maintenance,  perfection 
and  efficiency.  By  order  of  the  Grange.  Very 
respectfully,  [To  be  signed  by  W.  M.  and  Sec'y 
with  seal.] 

We  hope  each  Grange  will  give  the 
above-mentioned  matters  full  discussion  and 


consideration.  As  to  donating  money  for 
building  a  "  Temple,"  every  Patron  should 
act  for  himself  or  herself,  and  contribute  ac 
cording  to  their  own  minds  and  means 
Those  not  able  or  moved  to  donate  should 
not  discourage  those  who  are  able  and  will 
ing  to  support  so  patriotic  an  enterprise 

NATIONAL  GRANGE. 

The  26th  Annual  Session  of  the  National 
Grange  opened  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week.  By  Associated 
Press  dispatches  we  learn  that  Worthy 
Master  Brigham  expressed  some  plain  views 
on  the  money  and  other  questions  which  we 
shall  be  able  to  furnish  later,  after  having 
time  to  hear  from  our  worthy  California  rep 
resentatives,  Bro.  and  Sister  Davis. 

Bro.  Brigham  is  reported  as  saying  that 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Grange  was 
good  and  the  reports  from  the  State  Granges 
show  increasing  numerical  strength.  The 
speaker  outlined  the  bene6ts  accruing  to  the 
farmer  from  the  organization  and  advocated 
renewed  efforts  to  secure  the  early  passage 
of  the  antioption  {bill.  He  said:  "  All  that 
our  Order  will  ask  of  the  new  administration 
is  that  the  same  consideration  given  to 
other  interests  be  accorded  agriculture." 
The  speaker  deprecated  at  this  time  the 
movement  to  induce  the  Government  to 
spend  large  sums  in  the  irrigation  of  the  dry 
lands  of  the  West,  and  passed  on  to  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  financial  question,  advo 
eating  honest  money. 

STATE  GRANGE  REPORT  AND  RESOLUTION 

The  following  report  on  the  Master's  ad- 
dress, by  the  Legislative  Committee  was 
adopted  at  the  late  S.  G.  Session: 

In  that  portion  referring  to  legislation,  we 
fully  concur  in  the  suggestion  of  the  W.  M. 
that  the  chief  reason  lor  our  failure  in  some 
instances  to  procure  legislation  sought,  is  be 
cause  farmers  choose  some  one  not  of  their 
their  own,  or  a  kindred  calling  to  represent 
them. 

Under  the  head  of  National  Grange,  he 
speaks  feelingly  and  truthfully  of  the  impor- 
tant work  done  by  that  body  in  sustaining 
and  upholding  the  dignity  and  influence  of 
the  Order;  and  of  the  preparations  made  and 
to  be  made  in  the  establishing  headquarters 
for  our  Order  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
in  1893. 

In  tne  matter  of  Free  Rural  Mail  Deliv- 
ery, your  committee  fully  concurs  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  W.  M.,  and  believes  if  an 
earnest  effort  would  be  made  on  the  part  01 
members  of  this  Order  in  conjunction  with 
the  known  endeavors  of  the  P.  M.  General 
in  this  direction,  we  can  secure  through 
congressional  action  at  the  next  session  of 
that  body,  authority  for  the  undertaking  of 
at  least  a  partial  system  of  this  kind  ;  look- 
ing for  its  general  adoption  ultimately. 

The  following  by  I.  C.  Steele  was  also 
adopted. 

Resolved:  That  the  Legislative  Committee  of  this 
State  Grange  prepare  a  memorial  to  be  presented  in 
both  Houses  of  the  coming  Legislature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  memorializing  congress  to  remove  the  present 
dnty  on  grain  bags,  that  they  may  be  admitted  free. 

Grange  Anniversary.— So  far,  we  learn 
of  only  three  or  four  Granges  that  have  an- 
nounced their  determination  to  commemo- 
rate the  birthday  of  the  P:  of  H.  We  trust, 
however,  there  are  many  that  will  have  a 
joyous  gathering  Saturday,  Dec.  3d,  the  an- 
niversary falling  on  Sunday  this  year. 

Temescal  Grange  was  visited  last  Satur- 
day by  our  able  Sisters  C.  E.  Kinney  and 
J.  Cross.  The  Grange  voted  to  have  a 
"  basket  lunch  "  on  Saturday,  Dec.  3d.  Ex- 
ercises appropriate  to  the  birthday  of  the 
Order  will  be  held,  opening  at  10  a.  m.  All 
Patrons  are  invited. 

Tulare  Grange  requests  the  attendance 
of  some  State  officer  or  lecturer,  Dec.  3d, 
when  the  Patrons  of  Tulare  and  their  friends 
will  no  doubt  have  a  good  old-fashioned  an- 
niversary celebration.  We  hope  to  an- 
nounce the  speakers  in  our  next  issue. 

A  Joint  Invitation.— It  should  be 
understood  that  Two  Rock  and  Petaluma 
Granges  together  invite  the  State  Grange  to 
hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  Petaluma. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

30  to  40  Thorouerhbred  and  High- 
Qrade  Shropshire  Rams  Beady  for 
Service. 

Thla  atock  Is  the  Baat  In  the  SUte,  havinr  beea 
lelecUd  from  the  famous  Hook  of  the  Ute  Andrew 

Smith,  of  Redwood  City 

L.  E.  McMAHAN  &  SONS, 

OFFIOB.  as  Fourth  Sraat,  8»n  Franelae*. 
KANOH,  Dixon,  Oal. 


LAST  MONTH 

THE  JUDSON  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Solicited  consignments  from  the  Fruit  and  Produce  growers  of 
California.    The  Consignments  Came,  and  we  believe  that  shippers 
are  satisfied.    It  is  our  aim  to  handle  all  goods  placed  in  our  hands 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  consignors. 
Packing  for  long  distance  shipping  a  specialty. 
Good  Storage.    Good  Local  Trade. 

ADDRESS  THE  dUDSON  FRUIT  COMPANY, 

308  &  310  Washinglon  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


AUNT  JEMIMA'Si"^^^^  there? 
■  ■     ■  n-ru       >  EVERYBODY  WAS  THERE. 

QUILTING  PARTY.     fAU  the  Ooods  used  came  from 

4,14-416-418  Front  Street,  San  Francsico. 

Everybody  said,  "  How  pretty,  how  wide,  how  suitable,  hOW  Cheap  I  "   There  were 
Bright  red  Bedforda,  in  black  polka  dot  and  pretty  figxire  ;  30  In.;  worth  20c.;  cost  only  8c. 
Cream  ground  Mandarins,  1  yard  wide,  large  figure  ;  for  lininf.-s ;  worth  16c.;  cost  8c. 

Springtide  Buntings,  SO  colors ;  34  In.  wide  or  more  ;  bO  nice  ;  worth  10c  cost  7c. 

Common  Ecru  Cheese-cloth ;  some  use  it ;  not  recommended ;  36  in   4,  5c. 

Heavy  Twilled  Calico,  bright  colors;  large  Hgure  ;  20  kinds;  called  Cretonne  8c. 

ether  quiltinf  styles  of  Calico  ;  large  figure  ;  various  qualities   S.  6.  7c. 

Paciflc  ChallLi.  all  light  or  medium  ;  standard  width  ;  worth  8c  now  3>^c. 

Common  Prints,  such  as  you  get  anywhere  ;  not  wide  or  very  good   4Ji,  5c. 

Various  articles  for  quilting  in  Cashmere  finish;  wide  and  narrow  6,  6,  8,  10c. 

Cotton  Bats  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  anywhere  ;  1  lb.  rolls  ;  3  grades  12^.  15,  20c. 

Common  colored  Wool  (shoddy),  for  common  quilts  or  lounges  ^'Ac. 

Tieyarn,  Cotton  ;  all  colors ;  Sc.  ball  Zephyr  ;  odd  colors  SO  hanks  tor  91.00 

Other  yams  tor  tyeing  quilts  and  for  knitting  things  ;  all  kinds  and  prices.    See  list. 

And  flie  thlnga  tUey  had  to  Bat  oame  from  SMITH'S,  too. 

-When  you  decide  to  start  housekeeping ,  after  '*  seeing  Nellie  home,"  remem- 
berthe  CHEAPEST  place  in  the  world  to  get  things  is  (SJVXIOrH'S. 


Tfie  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Individuals  Received  Ihe 
Highest  Awards  of  the  State  Agricultural  Sociely  at  ihe  late  State  Fair. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 
TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 
FAVORITE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS 
B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 
BUCKEYE  REAPERS. 
HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 
BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 
EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 
BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "BENICIA." 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


J.W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


PARAPPINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SAMPLES  OF  PAINT,  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  &  B.). 


iLAIEDi  STEEL  flHD  HILL. 


10, 13  and  14  ft 

Cheaper  than  any 
FIni-Clan  MIU  In 
the  market. 
Ewerjr  Ob* 

Oasranteed. 

No  bearings,  n« 
springs,,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

10-to«t  140  00 

12-foot   80  00 

M-foot   60  00 

Asenta  Wanted 


TRDIAM,  HOOIER  k  CO.  Sa  Fniclsco  or  Fresio. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 


A  namber  of  pare-bred  Angora  Ooats  In  lots  to  suit, 
rhii  Is  the  stock  of  goats  formerly  owned  by  Jollns 
Wayand  and  will  he  sold  eheap  (or  cash.  Address 

BRNKST  WKTAND.  Oolnaa.  Oal. 


M  A  C  H'  Y  ^" 


UfCI   I   III  HUH  i  Mining,  OUching,  Fammlltg, 

WW  1^  I  I  Wind  and  steam:  Htating  Boihrt.  Ac  WIU 
■  ■         k  aBDay  you  to  fnd  2Sq.  for  Encyclop*dla.  of 

1600  Cngra^un,,.  The  AmerlcaH  Well  Works.  Aurora.IlL 
•lao.  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas.  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Tested,  fS.OO 

M«h;  antested.  11.00  each.  L  Hires,  tl.90  each.  Rool'a  Y 
grooTe  seotlous,  $£.00  per  lOOO.  D»4ant's  comb  toondaUoA, 
He  and  66ca  pound.  Bmoken.  (1.00  each.  Qlobe  veils,  tl.<M 
MMh.  ate.    WM.  BTTAII  A  AOS,  ■an  M«tao.  OaL 
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geedg,  Haptg,  ttc. 

PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergrreen  Trees 
and  Ploweriner  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  aod  Best  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  aod  Rhododendrons,  consist- 
iDg  of  the  Best  European  Sorts. 

Nureerleg  at  Mi  librae.  Greenhouses  and  Office  and 
Saleayard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDRRSS 

P.  LUDBM ANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  Liombard  Stg.,  San  Francisco,  Ual. 
Send  for  Price  List. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 

XI..  TT^T.  BEIXjXj. 

(Successor  to  Luthkh  Bubbank.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIO  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

New  price  list  free  on  application. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOP. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  GRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  TaoaTlIIe, 
A.  T.  FOSTBR,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  b  SON,  Tlnalla. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1858.) 
 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Neotaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.  Address:  W.  H.  PEPPER, 

Petaiuma,  Cal. 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  sell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  260  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings.  60  acres  in  orchard,  and  a  large  Nursery 
ytock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  on  the  business.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  further  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES 

Importers  and  Growers. 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals, 
ALMONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES,  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

No  Irrigation.  Fr««  from  Pests. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANE  BROS  ,    Martinez,  Oal. 


100,000  EXTRA  PINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plum.  Oherry,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES  1 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  f  jr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvilie,  CaL 


BLUE  GUMS. 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  sile  in  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  Sao  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  bars  ipecial 
indacements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STBATTOM,  Fet»IoinS|0»I. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


BIPBNS  IMMEDIATEI,T  AFTBB  THE  AI.EXANDEB  (White  Cling),  which  is  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rouod,  of  m  dium  sfie,  VERY  HIOHI.T  COLOKED,  fleeh  firm  and  sweftt. 
THIS  PEACH  HAS  BEEN  SCCOESSFULI.'r  SHIPPED  EAST  FOB  FIVE  TEARS  an 
la  no  new.  untried  Tariety. 

Tree  healthy,  stioog  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  misled  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.    Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  OAL. 

Tuhre  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete Hne  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VANGELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


KRTJIT  TREES! 


I.  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
AND  NB  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOHTBR 
MUIB  AND  ORANOB  CLINO 


Jj'Jb-HEJ^^XOH  3E*ZITT]>3'Z!)9  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 
I3,A.!n.TIjiUTT    "F*"!^  A  T=l  f=i ,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    OF    FBUIT    AND    OBNAMENTAL    TRUES     VEGETABLE,    FLOWER    AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-421    SAN80ME    8TRKET,    8^N    FRANCISCO,  OAI,. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatioiis. 

PLANTS   IN  QREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


OLIVE   NURSERY,   POMONA,  CALIFORNIA. 
O.  F.  LOOP  &  SON, 

VARIETIES  FOB  OIL— Razza,  Oroseala,  Roasallna,  Bellmonte,  Olivastra,  Lecclno, 
Plengente,  Morinello,  Uvaria,  Correglola,  Infraotola,  Bubra,  Atrovlalacea,  True 
Plchbllne 

VARIETIES  FOR  PIGKLINQ— BegallB,  Orossala,  Hlspanla,  Santa  Oatarlna,  St. 
Agoatlno,  Aacolana  (White  Olive  of  Ascoll). 

PRICE,  50  Cts.  Each.  $40  per  100,  $350  per  $1000;  Ascolana,  $1  each. 

Terms  of  sale.  Cash  on  delivery  at  the  railroad  station.  Time  for  transplanting,  January  and  February.  Trees 
offered  for  sale  are  two  years  old,  propagated  from  imported  stocks. 


ALMOISTD  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamplilet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.    A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH.PRCNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.    No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 


DaviBville  Nurseries, 


Davisville,  Oal. 


MYROBOLAN  SEED. 

FRESH  SEED  READY  IN  OCTOBER. 

PEAR    AND    APPLE  SEEDS 

FOR  BA^RI.T  FAI.I.  PI. ANTING. 
Headquarters  for  all  Sorts  of 

FRUIT  SEEDS  AND  STOCKS 

FULL  PRICK  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Phila. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Bend  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  alwut  this  subject. 

REASONER  BROS 
Oneco.  Pla. 


On  A  II  p  r  A  Practical  '<':eatise  by  T.  A.  Garey 

11  II  ll  U  t  fiviiK  tho  results  of  long  experl- 

11  n  i«  w  k  ence  in  Southern  California.  IM 

«%|||  Tlinr  P*^^^'  cloth  bound.    Sent  postpaid 

LULTUn  t  'uV^'KTpiJf"-'" 


DSWKT  PUB.  OO.,SS0U»rket,B. 
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TREES 

FOR    PLABTINO  SE&SON,  1892-99. 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  In   large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Decidnons  Fruits. 

All  our  stock  Is  grown  without  irrigation  and  is  guar- 
anteed Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Saa  Raion  Valley  Nursery,  -  -  .  Danyllle,  Cal. 


OLIVE^REES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety. 

Prices  and  a  Pamphlet  on  Olive 
Culture  in  California  Mailed  Free. 


ADDRESS: 


JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      L^s  Angeles  Co ,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES^  FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPERLY  root  the  Olive.  No  artificial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-H&YNE,  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara  Co..  Cal 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

__FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R,  R.  Depot,  M.  J.  CROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Courthouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES.   Napa,  Cal. 


/VPPI  FTREES 

for  Nurserymen,  dealers,  or  commercial  plajjters, 

in  car  loads  or  box  lots. 
See  our  prices  before  buying.  They  are  very  low. 

Pnm-GRAFTS 

Apple  (drafts  at  83. .50  per  thousand. 
Prune  (jraftft  (on  Mariuria  .Stocks)  at  89  DBTIBf" 
Pear  (Jrnfta  at  "S8.00  perm. 
All  flrst  class  and  beat  of  material  used,  f.  o.  b. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

No.  1,  graded  3-16th,and  all  up  atlit;4.]0  per  m- 
and  Pear  Stocks,  same  Brade,  at  $7.,50  perm  fob. 
Free  of  disease.  We  are  strictly  wholesalers,  and 
grow  nothing  but  the  above  stock.  Our  trade  has 
grown  to  Immense  proportions  (second  to  none) 
through  the  merits  of  our  goods. 

Send  for  samples.   For  full  particulars,  address 
H.C.GRAVES  &  SONS,  I.ee>s  Summit, Uo. 


COLD  SPRINGS  NURSERY. 


I  have  a  fine  lot  of  APPLE  TREES  (or  sals. 

I  will  guarantee  arery  tre«  trua  to  label  and  free  from 
insect  pests. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  M.  HARRIS, 

Grant  Spring;!,  Mariposa   County,  Cal, 


SURPLUS  STOCK  1 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 
FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  la 
California.   Write  for  Prices.  B.  QILL, 

38tb  Sthit,  near  San  Pftblo  Ave.,  OAKLUts,  Oil. 
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November  26,  1891. 


THE  FRUIT  PEST  EXTERMINATING  CO. 


OAPITAL   STOCK  ;•   flO.OOO    PAID  OP 


TELEPHONE  181. 


W.  E.  WARD  

H.  BOOKSIN,  Jr... 
J   B.  KOBERTS.... 


Tbie  Company  is  Sole  Agent  in  this  coantjr  for  PROP.  W.  H.  BROWM'S  INSKOT  EXTRR. 
MFNATOR,  and  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the  pruning  and  sprayinK  of  orohards.  WARRANTED  TO  KILL 
.President  I  all  kinds  of  Scale,  Woolly,  Oreen,  Plum  and  Hop  Aphie,  Cherry  and  Pear  Slug,  Canlcerworm  and  Caterpillars,  and 
..Manager  in  lai-t  all  iosetta  injurious  to  the  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants  or  Vines,  WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  THB  FOLLAOE  ON 
.Secratary  I  TREBS.   Indorie4  bj  the  State  Board  of  Hortlcultar*  of  Oregron. 


(3FFI0E  AND  FACTORY,  33  FOUNTAIN  STREET.  SAN  JOSE,  GAL. 


Jackson's  Jotary  |ineyard  or  (jrcliard  J; 

i-»  t-t  -rt-iin  (G.-xre  f©©-t  ca.l«.x**o*e>x-), 


arrow. 


It  has  balf-lDch  steel 
teeth,  and  la  made  to  ro- 
tate either  way  by  simply 
ebanKlDK  the  cast  -  Iron 
welRht  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  The  Harrow 
welehs  170  lbs.,  and  can 
be  taken  down  and 
packed  closely  for  ship- 
ment. 


The  Jackson  Vineyard 
Harrow  rotates  either 
way,  at  the  will  of  the 
driver,  and  by  driving 
the  slow  side  next  to  the 
vine  or  tree  there  Is  no 
danser  of  hurting  It.  as 
the  Harrow  will  roll 
erently  around  tba  tree  or 
vine. 


THE  JACKSON  VINEYARD  HARROW  was  designed  espscially  for  vineyards  and  orchards,  where  very 
thorough  and  careful  work  is  required.  It  was  introduced  to  the  orehardists  in  1881,  and  perfected  durlnj  th>t 
season.  It  is  made  of  gas-pipe,  bent  round  like  a  wheel,  and  made  perfectly  smooth  on  the  outer  rim,  and  presents 
no  sharp  oorners  to  the  t  ees  or  vines  to  injure  them  as  it  revolves.  It  i«  provided  with  handles,  so  ths  operator 
can  hold  It  to  or  from  the  row.  Every  farmer  should  have  one  for  his  garden,  and  to  level  any  uneven  land,  or  fl'l 
up  dead  furrows.  Every  vinevardlst  or  orchard  owner  should  have  a  snfficient  number  to  go  over  the  whole 
giound  in  a  short  time.  When  the  surface  Is  just  io  proper  condition,  one  (lay's  work  is  worth  a  week's  out  of 
season.  The  Jackson  Rotary  Harrow  is  a  perfect  pulveriier,  leveler,  clod-crusher  and  weed-killer.  It  leaves  the 
weeds  on  top  of  the  ground— thoroughly  shaken — to  die. 


BYRON  JACKSON.  625  Sixth  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAB,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANOFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE, 

AI.L  SIZES. 

ForWatar  Supply,  MliiiiiB,  Irrigating  Purposas,  Stoch 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Hade  in  I^engtha  Desired  from  16  to  SO  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thiclineBS  of  metal  used,  Is  graded  according  to  serrlee 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOB  AI.L,  UNDERGROUNn  PtTBPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
In  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixture  of  A8PH  ALTUH,  PITCH  and 
PETROLEUM,  at  a  Temperature  of  300'  Farenhelt.  It  thus 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  Inside  and  outside,  rendering  it  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc,  and  Is  practically  indestructible. 


The  above  out  illustrates  oar  new  spraying  pump,  the  "  Champjon,"  and  its  adaptability  to  the  work  for  which 
It  has  been  especially  designed. 

After  ten  years  experience  in  the  spraying  pump  business,  and  the  wants  of  orchardlsts  therein,  we  have  built 
this  pump,  as  being  b-sst  suited  to  their  requirement".  Before  putting  it  on  the  market  we  submitted  the  model 
to  several  prominent  fruic  growers,  and  as  the  design  met  with  their  unqualified  approval  also,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  it  to  be  the  beet  spray  pump  ever  made,  and  justly  entitled  to  be  named  "  Champion." 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  pump  Is  very  compact  and  strong.  It  is  perfectly  double-acting  and 
has  a  brass-lined  cylinder.  The  motion  of  the  piston  Is  horizontal.  The  handle  Is  so  arranged  that  the  leverage 
Is  very  powerful,  and  the  movement  is  easy  and  natural.  The  air  chamber  is  unasoally  large,  admitting  of  the 
continuous  and  even  discharge  necessary  for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 

The  valves  are  metal  and  have  metal  seats.  They  all  lie  directly  beneath  the  air  ohambei  and  are  readily 
exposed  on  loosening  tour  ho  ts,  and  without  touching  the  cylinder. 

The  pump  has  a  double  suction  and  a  double  discbarge,  one  each  on  either  side.  The  above  cut  shows  the 
pump  in  operation  with  four  lines  of  discharge  hose.  It  can  be  readily  arranged  for  a  less  number  it  desired. 
With  this  pump  one  man  can  euily  keep  four  men  busy  spraying,  as  well  as  attend  to  the  team  and  stirring  of  the 
liquid  We  believe  the  pumps  supply  a  long  felt  want,  IB,  for  service,  coDveoieDce,  eagineag  of  operation  and 
durability,  they  are  far  superior  to  any  oiher  in  use. 

Cor  BAUBOO  EXTENSION  Is  an  admirable  invention.  The  operator  of  the  pump,  by  the  use  of  this 
extension,  can  get  to  all  parts  of  the  tree  while  on  the  ground,  also  saviirg  himself  from  getting  his  bands  and  face 
burnt  from  the  soluti('n.  As  a  rule,  the  man  who  doe^  the  driving  of  the  team  does  the  pumping,  and  tbe  partv 
who  has  charge  of  the  Bamboo  Extension  does  the  spraying.  This  is  the  very  best  pump  made,  without  any 
exception.   

We  also  carry  a  fall  line  of  other  Spray  Pumrs-nori,DO.  ^TAR.  EUREKA;    also  full  line  of  Spray 
Nozzles,  Spray  Hose  and  everything  connected  wi  h  the  Spray  Pump  Outlte 
SEND  For  SPE  IAL  CATALOOUE— Mailed  Free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312  and  314  Market  Street,  Junction  of  Bui-h    San  Francisco.  Oal. 
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BuLll  Dog: "  HetxToxvjs. 


Hoeiceilefl  for  Vioeyarfl  Work. 


Black,  Painted  and  Oalranlzed,  (or  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS.  DRY  HOUSES,  STABLES,  BTO. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FRAHCISCO-SAH  JOSE-LOS  AHOELES. 


GLIDDEN 


BUY  THB  GENUINE 
STEEL 


BARBED 


WIRE. 


MANOPAOTUEED  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  M'F'G  CO., 


SAN  FRANCISCO: 

XO  Flxio  S'tx'eet'. 


BACBAMENTO. 
20S  e«?  B07  O"  tStx-eet. 


DEWBY  &  CO.  {"^^^A^^.^^i     PATENT  AGENTS. 


CO 


NO.  8  "BOLIi  DOO"  e-FOOT  BIDINQ  HABBOW-^SS.OO  ^ 

Instead  of  a  single  tooth,  drawing  straight  through  the  ground,  the  teeth  are  attached  in  pairs  (which  have  a 
spread  of  seven  inches)  to  a  short  beam.  Every  tooth  has  a  quarter  turn  (to  the  right  or  left  respectively),  thus 
presenting  a  cutting  edge  to  the  ground,  and  giving  to  each  the  position  and  appearance  of  a  moldboard  of  a  plow, 
or  the  shovel  to  a  cultivator.  This  form  of  tooth,  together  with  the  relative  positions  assumed  by  the  teeth  to  each 
other,  gives  to  them  the  power  of  cutting  and  pulverizing  to'igh  soils,  and  hard,  baked  ground,  which  is  possessed 
by  na  oth'r  form  of  tooth  yet  invented.  By  this  peculiar  disposition  of  the  teeth,  they  have  the  advantage  also, 
that  one  aets  as  a  brace  or  landalde  to  the  other,  and  so  prevents  their  clogging,  which  is  a  serious  fault  existing  In 
all  spring  tooth  barrows  whose  teeth  are  made  of  one  long,  continuous  spring.  In  the  "BULL  DOG  "  HARROWS 
the  short  beiim  which  holds  esch  pair  of  twisted  teeth  is  attached  by  a  stiff  spring  to  the  main  framework  ot 
the  tool,  Thus  these  implements  have  the  combined  elasticity  which  exiits  in  the  teeth  themselves,  and  in  the 
spring  which  attaches  the  short  beam  to  the  cultivator  frame.  Hence  the  harrow  retains  all  the  vibration  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  working  and  cleaning  of  the  machine,  whilst  it  is  also  BtiS  enough  to  be  held  down  to  its 
work  in  the  most  obstinate  soils  without  difficulty. 

SHAPE  OF  TBETH.— As  the  teeth  present  to  the  soil  a  shear  or  cutting  edge,  they  are  enabled  to  do  the  moat 
thorough  work  in  hard  ground,  and,  in  fact,  the  peculiar  construction  all  through  of  the  "Ball  Dog"  Harriws 
adapts  them  for  successful  working  In  soils  where  no  other  tools  of  the  kind  ean  be  used. 


TOUR  DEALER  FOR  DkSSTON'S  "HUMBOLDT"  CROSS-CUT  SAW, 


MADE  OF  BEST  QUALITY  CBUCICLE  STERL  and  ground  even  gauge  on  the  teeth  from  end  to  end.  Will 
T^taiti  the  set  longer  and  do  more  work  without  filing  than  any  other  saws.    Send  for  "  Band  Book  of  SawVi" 
mwlsdilree.   BSM&X  DISSTOK  &  SONS,  Ino.,  Phlladelpbta,  Pa. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


Indians  of  the  North. 

Hop-picking  on  Puget  Sound,  the  season  for  which  has 
recently  closed,  attracts  from  Alaska,  British  Columbia 
and  many  parts  of  Washington  large  numbers  of  Indians, 
who  migrate  to  the  Sound  for  the  purpose  of  spending  a 
month  or  more  in  the  fields,  thus  earning  considerable 
sums  of  money.  The  journey  from  the  north  is  made  on 
the  ocean  in  canoes  which  travel  in  fleets  and  which  con- 
tain Indian  families  and  often  whole  villages  and  tribes, 
with  their  entire  camp,  clothing  and  cooking  outfits  and 
belongings.  Arriving  at  Seattle  about  September  Ist,  they 
leave  their  canoes  in  the  harbor  and  thea  go  out  to  the 
Puyallup,  White  River  and  other  valleys,  and  remain 
during  the  hop-picking  season.  Men,  women  and  children 
engage  in  picking,  and  the  sums  realized  to  the  families 
are  often  quite  respectable. 

When  the  season  is  at  an  end,  the  Indians  owning 
horses  have  a  great "  meet "  to  teat  the  comparative  merits 
of  their  animals;  and  a  very  unique  and  interesting  gath- 
ering it  is.  Large  sums  of  money  are  often  wagered  on 
the  result,  and  often  an  Indian  who  has  worked  through 
the  hop  season  faithfully  goes  home  with  pockets  as  empty 
as  when  he  came.  One  of  these  meets  is  represented  in 
the  engraving  in  to-day's  Rural  Press,  used  by  per- 
mission of  the  Overland  Monthly. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  Indian  on  Puget  Sound — 
one  who,  by  the  way,  does  not  descend  to  the  "  menial " 
pursuit  of  hop-picking,  because  of  her  royal  ancestry — is 
Princess  Angeline,  of  Seattle.  Angeline  is  daughter  of 
old  Chief  Seattle,  for  whom  the  city  is  named,  and  she  is 
an  object  of  continued  consideration 
and  even  admiration,  by  the  people 
of  Seattle.  It  is  said  that  once  on 
a  time  Angeline,  by  a  perilous  night 
journey,  warned  the  village  of  Seattle, 
then  a  frontier  settlement,  of  a  threat- 
ened Indian  invasion,  thereby  win- 
ning their  everlasting  gratitude  and 
esteem.  To  tell  the  truth,  Angeline, 
in  her  personal  appearance,  is  a  very 
commonplace  squaw.  She  is  a  familiar 
object  about  Seattle,  and  can  often  be 
seen  seated  in  doorways  or  wander- 
ing barefooted  along  the  streets  in 
quest  of  some  friendly  person  who 
will  give  her  food  and  raiment.  The 
people  of  Seattle,  however,  invest  An- 
geline with  a  halo  of  romance,  and,  if 
she  would  allow  them,  would  provide 
her  a  better  manner  of  living  and  a 
decent  habitation.  She  declines 
these,  however,  but  makes  reprisals 
on  her  white  friends  for  whatever  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  The  engraving  of  An- 
geline in  this  week's  Rural  Press 
is  from  the  Overland  Monthly. 


San  Joaquin  Valley  Citrus  Fair. — The  horticul- 
tural society  of  the  district  including  Fresno,  Tulare  and 
Kern  met  at  Porteiville  and  decided  to  give  a  citrus  fair 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  SEATTLE. 


The    California  Starch  Company 
was  organized  at  Petaluma  last  week. 
The  capital  stock  is  $200,000,  divided 
into  2000  shares  at  $100  a  share.  The 
directors  outside  of  Petaluma  Jare :    John  M.  Streining, 
Edwin  C.  Austin,  John  Burkart,  Henry  J.  Summer,  and 
Hayes   and  W.  J.  Adams,  all  of  San  Francisco.  The 
proposed  factory  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  pro- 
ducers around  Petaluma.    Potatoes  are  grown  in  great 
abundance  in  Sonoma  county,  and  a  ready  market  is 
assured  the   farmers.   After  the  potatoes  have  passed 
through  the  factory  a  pulp  remains  which  is  good  for 
cattle  food. 


Fruit  vs.  Wheat. 

We  increase  our  pages  to  make  room  for  notable  essays 
which  we  are  glad  to  send  to  our  readers  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  storm,  for  dripping  skies  and  sodden  soil  put  the 
agriculturist  into  the  finest  humor  for  careful  and  earnest 
reading.  Draw  up  to  the  warm  fire  and  beneath  the 
bright  lamp,  and  profit  by  the  many  important  matters 
which  our  pagfs  this  week  contain. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  essay  prepared 
for  the  San  Jose  Convention  by  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  of 
Red  Bluff.  Gen.  Chipman  is  most  painstaking  and  dili- 
gent in  his  studies  of  Oalifornia  industrial  affairs,  wise  in 
his  deductions,  and  singularly  skillful  in  presenting  them. 
Four  years  ago  he  presented  a  careful  paper  upon  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  wheat  and  fruit-growing  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  State,  and  his  later  essay  on  the  same  sub- 
ject is  in  the  nature  of  a  sober,  second  thought — all  the 
more  forcible  because  it  affirms  the  conclusions  at  first  at- 
tained. We  do  not  desire  to  abstract  the  essay;  we  prefer 
to  present  it  in  its  entirety,  so  that  its  facts  and  its  logic 
may  be  apparent  to  all.  The  conclusion  from  all  the  data 
presented  is  irresistible— not  that  we  should  stop  growing 
wheat,  but  that  all  lands  which  can  be  successfully  used 
for  fruit  should  be  thus  devo'ed,  wisely  and  upon  a  prac- 
tical basis,  and  there  would  follow  a  subdivision  of  lands 
and  increase  of  population  which  are  the  secrets  of  our 
future  growth  and  development  as  a  State.  The  profit  in 
fruit  plantations  wisely  made  and  properly  maintained  is 
perhaps  the  most  clearly  demonstrated  fact  in  Oalifornia 
industry. 

We  are  also  glad  to  present  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  Rural  the  paper 
by  James  E.  Gordon  on  the  prune  in- 
dustry. It  is  conservative  in  tone,  and 
may  possibly  be  too  narrow  in  its 
sketch  of  regions  adapted  to  the  spe- 
cial fruit  considered,  but  its  influence 
will  be  excellent  in  restraining  people 
from  rushing  into  fruit  investments 
upon  speculative  considerations  and 
without  surety  that  the  investment 
will  be  properly  bandied.  General 
Chipman  proceeds  of  course  upon  the 
fair  basis  that  fruit-growing  must  be 
well  done  to  merit  consideration  at 
all.  Mr.  Gordon  shows  how  many 
ways  can  be  followed  to  reach  failure 
or  at  least  to  endanger  success.  We 
hardly  see  how  the  reader  can  peruse 
Ihese  two  papers  without  learning 
many  things  which  will  show  him 
how  to  make  money  and  how  to  avoid 
losing  money.  We  are  gratified  at 
being  nble  to  present  in  one  issue  of 
the  Rural  so  many  important  prac- 
tical considerations. 


INDIANS  HORSE  RACING  AFTER  HOP-PICKING. 

at  that  place  on  December  29ih.  Porterville  is  the  center 
of  the  citrus  belt  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin,  from  the  fact 
that  the  people  in  that  locality  have  paid  greater  attention 
to  orange  culture  than  those  at  other  points  along  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 


The  people  of  Vallejo,  by  mbre  than  a  two-thirds  vote, 
have  decided  to  issue  bonda  to  the  sum  of  J250,000  to  build 
new  waterworks. 


New  Oranges.  —  Oranges  are  in 
from  Oroville,  and  the  southern  crop 
is  just  at  hand.    The  first  car  left 
Riverside  Nov.  27,  which  they  claim 
was  the  earliest  shipping  date  in  the 
State.    That  point  may  have  to  be  decided  by  com- 
parisons.   The  Riverside  crop  is  said  to  be  ripening 
rapidly. 


Anthrax  in  Los  Angeles  County — It  is  telegraphed 
from  Los  Angeles  that  Dr.  M  irrison  has  reported  to  the 
Supervisors  that  anthrax  had  appeared  in  cattle  on  a  ranch 
on  the  Verdugo  road  owned  by  Mr.  Nelson.  The  Super- 
visors directed  him  to  quarantine  the  place. 
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The  Week. 

The  rain  has  washed  every  other  topic  from  the  public 
mind.  Never  perhaps  has  there  swept  over  California  so 
great  a  storm  so  early  in  the  season:  in  fact  if  all  the  in- 
juries and  all  the  inches  of  water  accomplished  by  the 
storm  which,  as  we  write  on  Wednesday  evening,  is  still 
in  high  feather,  are  collected  at  its  close,  it  may  be  that 
California  never  had  so  strong  a  conflict  of  the  elements. 
San  Francisco  and  vicinity  lost  several  frame  houses,  and 
parts  of  houses  beyond  number.  Telegraph  lines  have 
been  floored,  wharves  on  the  Alameda  side  washed  out  and 
blown  out,  and  confusion  in  general  has  resulted.  Travel 
and  transportation  have  been  somewhat  interfered  with. 
In  spite  of  all  these  the  storm  has  in  no  sense  been  a  disas- 
ter, and  the  most  disgruntled  find  time  to  declare  that  the 
rain  is  a  good  thing  for  the  country,  and  the  forecast  of  a 
very  promising  producing  season. 

The  whole  State  has  been  covered  by  the  storm,  and 
even  in  the  arid  regions  there  have  been  flowing  streams 
and  washed  out  roadways. 

This  rain,  as  we  promised  last  week,  will  prove  a  wonder 
awakener  of  activity  and  business.  It  comes  early  enough 
to  give  a  long  working  season,  and  it  is  heavy  enough  to 
prevent  a  holiday  drouth.    On  the  whole  it  is  very  good. 


California  Chrysanthemums. 

There  is  every  reason  why  we  should  succeed  in  bring- 
ing out  notable  new  chrysanthemums.  Our  climate  cer- 
tainly favors  seeding  of  the  plant  and  the  strength  of  the 
parent  should  foreshadow  excellent  offipring.  This  theo- 
retical forecast  of  the  situation  has  also  been  affirmed  by 
instances  of  California  seedlings  which  have  won  local 
fame.  How  far  such  California  varieties  might  advance 
in  the  face  of  the  storms  of  high-class  novelties  at  the 
East  and  abroad  is  a  question  of  which  the  fainthearted 
have  usually  taken  the  negative.  There  is  perhaps  no 
flower  of  which  so  many  new  varieties  are  pressing  for 
recognition  and  in  which  so  many  distant  growers  are  in- 
timately interested,  and  it  might  seem  that  there  was 
little  room  for  California  work.  But  all  such  apprehen- 
sions disappear  in  the  face  of  facts  and  the  position  se- 
cured by  California  seedlings  at  the  show  in  New  York 
city  last  month,  is  most  encouraging.  In  its  report  of  this 
Madison  avenue  display,  the  new  Chicago  semimonthly 
entitled  Oardening,  introduces  the  decision  of  one  of  the 
beat-known  New  York  growers  in  these  words:  "  My 
greatest  surprise  this  year  was  the  California  seedlings.  I 


tried  only  a  few  of  them  this  year,  for  to  tell  you  the 
the  truth,  in  face  of  what  we  have  in  the  East  here  I  did 
not  think  we  could  get  much,  if  anything  better,  or  as 
good,  from  California.  But  see  what  I've  got!  Aren't 
they  beauties  ?  Rast  assured  I  will  send  for  every  seed- 
ling they  send  out  in  California  this  season." 

These  seedlings  are  so  notable  that  Gardening  gives  en- 
gravings of  eight  of  them  with  the  following  names  and 
descriptions: 

Mrs.  Senator  Hearst — Pure  white.  A  full,  flowing  Hower; 
petals  spreading,  a  little  twisted  and  irregular,  and  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes,  many  thread-like  ones  being  intermixed 
among  the  large  ribbons. 

Dr.  Callandreau— Creamy  yellow  shading  to  white;  petals 
very  large,  broad,  and  inclined  to  incurve.  A  very  beautiful 
blossom. 

Mount  Whitney — An  exceedingly  large,  pure  white  flower, 
quilled,  and  of  somewhat  spreading,  tlat  disposition.  Splendid. 

Golden  Gale — Golden  bronze.  A  very  lar=ie,  bold  flower,  with 
spreading  petals;  habit,  robust;  stem,  stiff;  foliage,  fine. 

Harvest  Moon — Clear,  bright  yellow;  petals  flowing  and 
somewhat  twisted;  foliage  clean  and  plentiful.  A  very  beauti- 
ful variety. 

C.  Cruger — A  handsome,  well-headed  flower;  color,  a  pleas- 
ing purplish,  and  yellowish  silvery  reverse. 

Carmen  Byron — Good  sized  flowers;  brilliant  red,  reverse 
b'ight  yellow;  petals  broad  and  incurved.  A  strikingly  beau- 
tiful flower,  but  it  shows  a  conspicuous  eye,  and,  altogether,  is 
considered  as  the  least  worthy  of  the  set. 

Lilian  Cross— Clear  yellow;  petals  broad  and  reflexed  to  in- 
tertwisted.  A  pretty  variety. 

We  have  seen  some  of  these,  and  certainly  they  are  de- 
serving of  the  distinction  they  have  won  and  the  credit 
they  bring  to  the  State.  We  wish  we  could  give  the 
originator  in  all  cases.  Perhaps  some  reader  will  supply 
this  lack,  so  that  individual  credit  may  be  placed  where  it 
belongs. 

At  the  last  fair  of  the  California  Floral  Society  in  this  city 
there  were  other  notable  seedlings  exhibited.  There  was 
a  fine  group  from  Santa  Cruz,  and  another  very  interest- 
ing exhibit  of  volunteer  seedlings  from  a  garden  near 
Haywards,  in  which  the  oflspring  was  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bloom  from  the  parent  plants.  The  chrys- 
anthemum is  the  great  floral  fancy  at  present,  and  evi- 
dently California  is  in  the  swim. 

The  Raisins  Will  Wait, 

The  cooperative  organization  of  raisin  producers  and 
dealers  is  now  called  upon  to  put  forth  an  act  which 
clearly  demonstrates  its  right  to  exist.  The  shipments  of 
raisins  thus  far  made  are  more  than  the  Eastern  market 
can  immediately  handle.  Without  concerted  action 
among  those  in  the  local  consumption  and  trade,  the  old 
story  would  have  been  repeated,  shipments  would  have 
continued,  prices  would  have  been  forced  down  by  Eastern 
speculators  and  the  goods  they  thus  slaughtered  would 
have  been  held  by  them  for  subsequent  sales  at  large 
profits.  This  is  just  the  trap  the  California  producer  fell 
into  last  year,  and  nothing  but  the  organization  referred 
to  stands  in  the  way  of  another  walk  into  the  same  snare. 

Last  week  the  raisin-growers  met  at  Fresno  and 
adopted  the  following  declaration  of  fact  and  purpose: 

First — That  the  packers  and  producers  of  raisins  in  the  State 
of  California  be  notified  by  the  secretary  of  this  association  that 
the  stock  of  raisins  now  on  hatltl  in  the  eastern  markets  is 
suflScient  to  supply  the  consumptive  demand  for  the  next  six 
weeks;  this  meeting,  consisting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  as-^ociation  and  the  representative  packers  of  the  State  for 
fhemsel^e-,  agree,  and  advise  absent  packers  to  agree,  that  no 
further  consignments  of  raisins  be  made  to  the  East  until  after 
the  new  year. 

Second — The  better  grades  of  raisins  are  about  all  shipped  out 
of  the  Stat«>;  there  are  now  no  clusters  of  London  layers  here 
to  ship.  This,  together  with  the  large  amount  of  raisin  grapes 
which  have  this  year  been  sold  green  to  the  wineries,  and  the 
shortage  of  the  crop,  will  tend  to  make  a  good  active  demand 
later;  the  crop,  when  all  shipped,  will  be  found  to  be  not  over 
three-fourths  of  that  of  last  year's  shipment. 

Third — This  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  such  action  as  ad- 
vised will  result  in  much  higher  prices,  particularly  as  there  is 
no  more  than  enough  raisins  to  supply  the  demand,  and  can 
all  be  sold  at  the  combination  price,  if  marked  with  due  regard 
to  the  supply  and  demand. 

The  above  policy  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  producers  who  were  present,  and  ad- 
herence was  also  given  by  the  Riverside  organization  in 
writing.  It  is  a  particularly  encouraging  instance  of  what 
producers  can  do  in  their  own  behalf  by  acting  together 
toward  honorable  commercial  ends. 

Added  to  this  self-evident  proposition  comes  the  testi- 
mony of  those  in  the  trade  that  similar  influence  is  dis- 
cernible from  their  point  of  view.  A  leading  dealer  at 
the  East  is  reported  to  have  said  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  action  of  Oalifornians  in  the  raisin  interest  "  there 
would  have  been  positively  no  market  for  raisins  this 
season.  The  same  tactics  would  have  been  observed  that 
were  observed  last  year,  when  raisins  could  not  be  sold 
at  any  price."  Another  dealer  claims  that  the  "  action  of 
the  association  had  increased  the  price  of  raisins  on  the 
200  carloads  that  he  had  already  sold,  at  certainly  not  less 
than  one  cent  a  pound,  and  probably  one  and  one-half." 

The  next  movement  which  is  already  under  way  is  to 
place  all  brokers  under  $20,000  bonds  not  to  undersell  the 
minimum  prices  fixed  by  the  association,  and  no  goods 
will  be  furnished  to  brokers  who  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  uphold  the  work  of  the  producers  and  packers.  This 
accomplishment,  within  six  months  of  organizatisn,  is,  as 
we  have  said,  peculiarly  significant. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

It  is  a  shameful  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time,  (we 
write  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  29th),  the  results  of  the  voting  in 
this  State  on  the  8th  inst.  are  not  yet  definitely  ascer- 
tained. Through  one  pretext  or  another,  the  returns  are 
delayed,  and  we  are  apparently  no  nearer  to  accurate 
knowledge  than  we  were  two  weeks  ago.  In  last  week's 
issue  we  blundered  in  reporting  that  Harrison  had  carried 
California,  whereas  it  is  now  demonstrated  that  Cleveland 
earries  the  State,  although  by  a  very  narrow  plurality, — 
probably  not  more  than  four  hundred.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  results  of  the  election  are  as  we  have  heretofore 
reported  them.  The  Legislature  will  be  Democratic  by 
a  working  majority,  and  will  unquestionably  choose  a 
Democrat  to  succeed  Mr.  Felton  in  the  Senate.  The 
three  leading  aspirants  for  Mr.  Felton's  place  are 
W.  W.  Foote,  Stephen  M.  White  and  Jeremiah  Lynch. 
Mr.  Foote  is  a  lawyer  of  this  city,  engaged  mainly  in  pro- 
bote  and  criminal  practice.  He  is  a  public  speaker  of 
some  ability,  and  has  done  a  good  deal  of  stumping  in  this 
State  from  time  to  time.  Several  years  ago  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  and 
made  a  record  of  being  one  member  of  that  Commission 
who  could  not  be  controlled  by  the  railroad  corporations. 
His  standing  in  this  connection  will  be  his  principal  claim 
for  the  Senate.  Mr.  Foote  was  opposed  to  the  nomination 
of  Cleveland  and  was  in  favor  of  Hill,  but  went  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  under  instructions  for 
Cleveland.  After  the  convention  he  visited  Cleveland  in 
New  York,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  made  his  peace 
satisfactorily.  Mr.  White  has  a  wide  reputation  as  an 
orator,  and  was  selected  by  his  party  during  the  recent 
campaign  to  represent  it  in  joint  debate  with  M.  M.  E-itee. 
He  is  a  resident  of  Southern  California,  but  is  familiar 
with  the  State  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  local  poli- 
ticians are  not  generally  favorable  to  his  candidacy,  be- 
cause they  fear  a  large  share  of  the  Federal  patronage  will 
go  south  instead  of  remaining  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
White  has  been  employed  as  attorney  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  on  occasion,  but  in  other  respects  has  an  anti- 
monopoly  record.  He  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the 
three  candidates  named.  Jeremiah  Lynch  lives  in  San 
Francisco,  and  his  title  to  political  preferment  is  based 
chiefly  upon  excellent  work  done  as  foreman  of  the  San 
Francisco  Grand  Jury.  He  is  a  writer  of  ability  and  a 
man  of  large  means. 

The  Rural  observes  with  satisfaction  that  the  non-par- 
tisan movement  in  San  Francisco,  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  the  mayor  and  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  other 
city  officials,  is  not  to  be  abandoned.  Its  leaders,  the  in- 
tegrity of  whose  motives  is  beyond  question,  announce 
their  purpose  to  maintain  the  organization  and  to  carry  on 
the  fight  next  year  on  lines  substantially  similar  to  those 
of  the  campaign  just  past.  They  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  purification  of  San  Francisco  politics  is  an  enterprise 
not  be  accomplished  by  a  single  successful  fight,  and  they 
propose  to  stay  by  it  until  there  shall  be  aroused  here  a 
moral  sentiment  sufficiently  courageous  and  active  to  de- 
mand respectable  nominations  and  to  secure  respectable 
elections.  A  similar  movement  is  on  foot  in  Oakland.  A 
non-partisan  league,  whose  purpose  is  the  political  regen- 
eration of  Alameda  county,  has  been  organized  and  plans 
are  being  laid  already  for  the  next  general  election.  It  is 
only  by  this  kind  of  vigilance  that  good  local  government 
can  be  secured  or  maintained.  There  are  probably  few 
other  counties  in  the  State  where  change  is  so  much  need- 
ed as  in  the  counties  of  San  Francisco  and  Alameda,  but  it 
would  certainly  do  no  harm  and  it  might  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  every  county,  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
good  government  to  come  together  into  permanent  organ- 
ization. Too  long  we  have  permitted  irrelevant  opinions 
as  to  national  policies  to  control  political  action  in  home 
affairs.  It  is  a  custom  utterly  absurd,  and  the  sooner  it 
passes  away  and  is  succeeded  by  the  better  custom  of  vot- 
ing independently  of  party  for  the  best  man,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  country,  both  materially  and  morally. 


One  result  of  the  national  election  which  is  alike  satis- 
factory to  Democrats  and  Republicans  of  the  better  sort, 
is  the  elimination  of  New  York  from  the  great  national 
chess  board.  Heretofore,  that  State  has  been  indispen- 
sable to  party  succes,  and  there,  naturally,  party  effort  has 
been  concentrated.  Concentration  of  eflfort  in  New  York 
means  simply  a  contest  between  the  parties  for  the  pur- 
chasable and  largely  foreign  vote  of  New  York  city. 
When  a  few  thousand  voters  in  a  single  city  hold  the  key 
to  the  situation,  and  when  they  are  clearly  awaiting  the 
highest  bidder,  the  temptation  is  certainly  very  great,  and 
neither  party  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been  able  en- 
tirely to  resist  it.  The  methods  by  which  both  Republic- 
ans and  Democrats  have  sought  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
corrupt  and  foreign  element  of  New  York  city  is  a  chap- 
ter in  our  politics  so  infamous  that  we  trust  it  will  never 
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be  written.  But  in  the  last  election,  New  York  happily 
cut  no  more  figure  than  New  Jersey.  The  successful  can- 
didate could  have  gotten  along  quite  as  well  without  the 
one  State  as  without  the  other.  And  what  is  true  of  New 
York  is  quite  as  true  of  that  other  great,  and  heretofore 
doubtful  State,  Indiana,  which  has  shared  with  New  York 
in  the  infamies  of  extreme  partisan  politics.  Hereafter, 
neither  of  them  is  likely  to  be  deemed  so  necessary  to  suc- 
cess as  to  prompt  such  outrageous  and  indecent  methods 
as  have  in  the  past  characterized  their  campaigns. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  $400,000,000  annually  expended  by  the  United 
States  Government  goes  to  pay  pensions.  This  item  of  ex- 
penditure grew  from  one  hundred  and  seven  millions  in 
1890  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  millions  in  1891,  to 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  is  1892,  promises  to 
exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June,  1893,  and  will  reach  the  amount  of  two  hun- 
dred millions  in  the  year  ending  June,  1894.  Nobody 
familiar  with  the  methods  by  which  pensions  have  been 
secured  can  doubt  for  one  moment  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  pensioners  of  the  country  have  no  real  title 
to  Government  aid.  We  believe  that  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  pension  list  would  result  in  cutting  off 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
pensioners  and  in  an  annual  saving  of  from  twenty  to 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Government.  The  dominant 
political  party  which  will  soon  be  in  charge  of  the  Gov- 
ernment owes  it  to  the  country  to  redeem  its  pledge  of 
looking  into  this  business  and  reducing  the  pension  list 
to  something  like  a  legitimate  and  respectable  basis.  We 
do  not  question  oither  the  policy  or  the  justice  of  reason- 
able aid  to  those  who  fought  to  preserve  tho  Government, 
but  nobody  will  claim  that  there  is  any  reason  or  justice 
in  taxing  the  people  of  the  United  States  annually  four 
dollars  per  capita  to  give  pensions  to  a  vast  multitude  of 
people,  of  whom  not  one  in  five  stands  actually  in  need. 
It  is  a  fact  unquestionable  that  our  pension  rolls  contain 
the  names  of  a  vast  number  of  men  who  are  quite  able  to 
pay  their  way  in  the  world.  Under  the  pension  laws,  a 
rich  man  can  easily  establish  a  technical  right  to  a  pen- 
sion for  wounds  in  battle  or  inability  through  age  or  in- 
firmity, but,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  gentleman  or 
patriot,  it  is  neither  proper  nor  dignified  for  a  man  of  in- 
dependent means  to  accept  a  pension  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  same  felling  of  honor  that  would  prompt  a 
well-to-do  gentleman  to  refuse  money  or  other  gifts  for 
saving  a  fellow  creature  from  drowning  ought  to  prompt  a 
veteran  who  is  not  poor  to  refuse  a  money  pension  from  the 
Government  in  reward  for  patriotic  services.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  service  that  cannot  be  paid  for;  there  are 
some  favors  that  no  money  can  buy  and  for  which  no 
money  can  be  proffered  or  accepted  without  loss  of  self- 
respect.  The  Post- Intelligencer  of  Seattle,  speaking  of 
this  subject,  finely  says  : 

Patriotism  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  that  is  never  weary  of 
holding  out  its  hand  for  the  pauper's  penny  and  the  obelus  of 
Belisarius,  blind  and  a  beggar  at  our  gates,  is  a  kind  of 
patriotism  that  resembles  the  virtue  of  the  small  boy  who  de- 
mands a  seed  cake  at  bedtime  because  he  has  neither  told  a  lie 
or  sworn  an  oath  the  entire  day.  A  true  soldier  does  not  de- 
sire to  receive  from  the  Government  a  pension  to  which  he 
cannot  show  a  moral  title  of  poverty  or  disability  that  compels 
dependency.  Only  those  soldiers  who  are  incapacitated  from 
earning  a  livelihood  deserve  to  be  pensioned,  and  it  ought  to 
be  a  social  stigma  upon  a  rich  veteran  to  accept  a  pension 
when  he  is  amply  able  to  support  himself  and  his  family. 


There  will  be  very  many  to  agree  with  ex-Senator  Ed- 
munds who,  when  asked  recently,  "  What  is  the  most  vital 
question  confronting  the  people  of  the  United  States  ?" 
answered  promptly,  "The  immigration  problem."  Among 
other  things,  Mr.  Edmunds,  in  discussing  the  immigration 
problem  said : 

According  to  the  prevailing  system,  the  class  of  people  whom 
European  nations  do  not  require  have  been  shipped  over  the 
seas  to  New  York.  These  aliens  do  not  readily  assimilate  with 
American  ideas  and  customs,  although,  it  may  be  said,  they  ac- 
quire our  vices  more  readily  than  our  virtues.  They  constitute 
distinct  nationalities,  with  their  own  home  prejudices,  supersti- 
tions, personal  habits  and  mode  of  life,  at  the  same  time  enjoy- 
ing all  the  privileges  of  American  citizenship  acquired  in  a 
brief  period.  You  and  I  served  our  twenty-one  years'  appren- 
ticeship before  we  obtained  those  rights,  during  which  time  we 
were  educated  to  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  We  should  welcome  the  industri- 
ous, honest  immigrant,  who  leaves  his  home  in  overcrowded 
Europe  to  improve  his  condition  and  to  become  identified  with 
the  land  of  his  adoption.  A  large  proportion  of  the  country 
people  of  France  and  Germany  would  become  useful  citizens. 
The  urban  immigrants  are  apt  to  be  undesirable.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Russia,  in  her  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  certain  number 
of  sectarians,  should  send  them  to  America,  where  they  are  un- 
desirable. A  change  should  be  made  at  once,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  class  of  immigrants  who  have  landed  should  be 
denied  admission  in  the  future.  The  salvation  of  the  republic, 
as  it  exists,  according  to  the  principles  of  its  founders,  hinges 
on  a  cessation  of  the  abnormal  influx  of  undesirable  immi- 
grants : 

All  of  which  is  gospel  truth.  If  the  dominant  party  has 


the  courage  to  take  up  this  great  question  and  to  apply 
such  regulations  as  will  protect  America  from  the  hordes 
of  degraded  and  ignorant  emigrants  now  flocking  to  our 
shores,  it  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  people  and  do 
much  to  establish  itself  in  permanent  authority. 

If  the  San  Joae  Phoenix  would  read  the  Rural  Pkess 
more  carefully,  it  would  not  fall  into  the  blunder  of 
charging  it  with  attempts  to  "  fool  the  working  people  " 
in  the  matter  of  the  tariff.  The  Rural  is  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that  California  gains  certain  advantages  through  the 
protective  tariff.  Nobody  with  his  senses  about  him  can 
deny  or  doubt  this  fact  so  long  as  prunes,  oranges,  wool, 
raisins  and  miscellaneous  dried  fruits — not  to  mention  a 
hundred  other  articles  of  domestic  production — are  on  the 
tariff  list.  We  have  never  taken  stand  as  a  tariff  organ,  or  any 
other  kind  of  organ,  for  that  matter,  and  have  never  main- 
tained that  a  protective  tariff  protects  the  working  people 
as  distinct  from  the  producer.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
pointed  out  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  a  weak  point 
in  the  protective  system  is  that  it  gives  no  protection  to 
the  laborer,  but  allows  floods  of  foreign  immigration  to 
pour  into. our  country,  to  disperse  over  the  land  and  to 
compete  with  and  cheapen  the  price  of  labor.  We  had 
supposed  that  whoever  took  sufficient  interest  in  the  Rural 
Press  to  read  it  at  all,  could  not  fail  to  be  informed  of  its 
position  on  this  point. 

Among  the  dwellers  in  the  North  Bend,  up  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  is  one  R.  H.  Pickerell,  who  has  a  habit  of 
lingering  long  at  the  tavern  and  going  home  in  a  besotted 
condition  to  make  it  pleasant  for  his  family.  On  last 
Tuesday  night  he  appeared  at  his  own  door  about  mid- 
night, and,  being  irritated  with  the  peace  and  quiet  which 
reigned  there,  proceeded  to  liven  matters  up  a  little.  He 
drove  his  wife  and  children  out  of  doors,  hurled  pieces  of 
furniture,  a  loaded  gun,  a  lighted  lamp,  a  canary  bird  and 
the  family  cat  through  the  window  after  them,  accom- 
panying this  demonstration  with  maudlin  roars.  The 
whole  community  was  aroused,  and  it  took  but  little  time 
to  organize  a  vigilance  committee.  A  long  strong  lope 
was  first  procured,  and  about  forty  of  the  best  people  in 
town  took  hold  of  it.  They  went  to  Pickerell's  house, 
and,  making  due  apologies  for  interrupting  him  in  his 
pleasantries,  tied  the  rope  around  his  neck  and  dragged 
him  to  the  swift  mountain  torrent  a  few  yards  distant. 
Pickerell's  natural  antipathy  to  water  caused  him  to  make 
desperate  exertions  at  first  and  finally  to  plead  for  mercy. 
But  the  sentence  of  public  opinion  was  upon  him.  Into 
the  swirling  waters  the  trembling  wretch  was  hurled,  and 
the  current  swiftly  carried  him  the  full  length  of  the  rope. 
Nearer  dead  than  alive,  he  was  pulled  back  to  shore.  The 
operation  was  repeated  several  times,  until  the  prisoner 
made  the  most  solemn  oath  ever  taken  by  a  drunkard  that 
he  would  never  touch  another  drop  of  liquor.  That  he 
might  not  forget  this  good  resolution,  he  was  informed 
that  the  next  time  he  cut  up  any  such  tantrums  he  would 
be  tethered  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  for  a  time  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  his  family  of  any  further  annoyance  on 
his  account.  As  we  have  often  stated,  the  Rural  does 
not  believe  in  punishments  outside  of  the  law,  but  it  lays 
aside  its  principles  long  enough  to  commend  the  people  of 
North  Bend.  We  cannot  repress  the  judgment  that  they 
have  done  a  monstrous  fine  thing. 

Undoubtedly  great  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  Mr.  Cleveland  in  the  m«tter  of  a  special  Congres- 
sional session.  A  poll  of  the  members  of  the  next  Con- 
gress shows  a  distinct  majority  favorable  to  a  special 
session,  and  the  list  includes  Speaker  Crisp,  Mr.  Springer 
of  Illinois  and  many  other  leaders  of  the  party.  Mr.  Mills 
has  not  yet  spoken,  but  it  is  expected  that  he  will  be 
among  those  who  will  strongly  urge  Mr.  Cleveland  to  call 
Congress  together  immediately  after  his  assumption  of 
office.  Indeed,  it  looks  as  if  Mr.  Cleveland's  fight  with 
his  party  would  begin  before  he  actually  takes  the  Presi- 
dential chair,  for  it  is  not  more  certain  that  the  party  at 
large  desires  a  special  session  than  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
does  not  desire  it.  Bearing  in  mind  the  "  bull-dog  "  ele- 
ment in  Mr.  Cleveland's  character,  there  seems  to  us 
small  prospect  that  he  will  yield  in  this  matter.  He 
knows,  probably  that  if  Congress  should  come  together  in 
March,  it  would  plunge  headlong  into  tariff  revision, 
probably  upon  a  plan  that  would  disturb  the  industry  of 
the  country,  confuse— if  not  destroy — ^business,  and  thus 
array  the  country  at  large  against  the  party.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land has  already  expressed  a  desire  to  go  slow,  and  the 
surest  way  to  go  slow  is  to  let  Congress  assemble  at  its 
regular  time,  thus  allowing  something  more  than  a  year 
between  the  day  of  victory  and  the  actual  assumption  of 
power.  During  this  year  there  will  be  time  for  consulta- 
tion and  for  maturing  plans,  and  the  chances  of  well- 
considered  legislation  will  be  much  better  than  if  Con- 
gress were  to  come  together  immediately  following  Mr. 
Cleveland's  inauguration. 


The  Silver  Congress  proposed  by  the  United  States 
some  months  ago  assembled  last  week  at  Brussels,  and  at 
this  writing  (Wednesday,  November  30th)  is  in  the  midst 
of  its  deliberations.  The  American  delegates,  who  with  a 
single  exception  are  pronounced  silver  advocates,  have 
made  a  proposition  to  the  conference  embodying  what  they 
call  the  "  American  policy  "  as  to  silver.  It  is,  in  brief,  a 
suggestion  that  all  the  nations  in  the  Alliance  open  their 
mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver  just  as  they  are  now  open  to 
gold,  upon  a  ratio  to  be  determined  by  the  present  Con- 
gress— preferably  sixteen  to  one.  Delegate  Rothschild 
representing  Great  Britain,  presented  an  English  proposi- 
sion  on  Monday,  to  the  effect  that  America  shall  continue 
for  a  period  of  five  years  to  buy  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver 
per  month,  and  that  the  several  European  powers  shall, 
during  the  same  period,  buy  $25,000,000  worth  of  silver 
each  year.  If  the  price  should  rise  above  43d  per  oz.  (87  cents 
in  American  money),  purchases  are  immediately  to  be  sus- 
pended. The  presumption  is  that  this  plan,  carried  into 
effect,  would  hold  silver  to  its  present  value  (or  there- 
about) for  the  period  of  five  years  which  the  agreement 
would  cover.  In  other  words,  it  is  designed  to  main- 
tain a  statu  quo.  Rothschild's  proposition  is  a  dis- 
tinct abandonment  of  English  policy,  and  is  there- 
fore a  surprise  to  the  financial  world,  which  has 
all  along  prophesied  that  England  would  not  only 
stick  to  the  gold  standard,  but  would  do  nothing 
toward  helping  to  hold  up  the  price  of  silver.  This 
change  of  policy  is  due  clearly  to  the  fear  that  if  the  con- 
ference should  adjourn  without  doing  something  to  relieve 
the  s'lver  market  a  panic  would  follow.  In  presenting  his 
plan,  Mr.  Rothschild  remarked  that  if  the  conference  ad- 
journed "without  accomplishing  any  definite  result  it 
would  cause  a  fall  of  silver  frightful  to  contemplate;  it 
would  cause  a  monetary  panic  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  the  far-spreading  effects."  The  general  feeling  is 
that  Mr.  Rothschild's  plan  or  some  other  substantially 
similar  to  it  will  be  accepted.  A  dispatch  from  Brussels 
published  this  morning  states  that — 

The  American  delegates  have  strong  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  recognition  of  the  advocates  of  monometallism  and 
the  seriousness  of  the  dangers  arising  from  farther  fall  in  sil- 
ver. They  are  disposed  to  support  Rothchild's  proposals  on  the 
principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  The  Indian 
delegates  are  also  pleased  with  the  proposals,  as  they  will  assist 
the  conclusions  of  the  Indian  currency  commission,  and  their 
acceptance  will  free  India  from  fear  of  a  large  fall  in  silver. 
The  American  delegates  believe  that  the  continuous  absorption 
of  30,000,OoO  ounces  of  silver  by  the  European  powers  would 
bring  about  artificially  a  condition  of  the  silver  market  which 
international  bimetallism  could  establish  permanently  and 
scientifically  for  life. 


United  States  Agricnltnre. 

Washington,  Nov.  20. — The  annual  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  begins  with  a  comparison  of  the  ex- 
port trade  the  past  fiscal  year  with  former  years,  and  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  of  the  more  than  one  billion  dollars 
representing  the  exports  of  domestic  products  the  past  year, 
nearly  80  per  cent  consists  of  agricultural  products,  thus 
not  only  making  the  United  States  the  creditor  of  the  world 
for  a  sum  exceeding  two  hundred  million  dollars — the  ex- 
cess of  our  exports  over  the  imports — but  relieving  the 
home  markets  from  the  surplus  product,  which  would  other- 
wise reduce  the  prices  to  a  point  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

In  regard  to  the  imports,  the  Secretary  finds  encourage- 
ment for  the  farmers  in  the  fact  that,  while  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  in  1889,  54  per  cent  of  the  imports  were  com- 
peting with  American  agriculture,  only  44  per  cent  of  the 
imports  for  the  past  fiscal  year  did  so  compete.  He  never- 
theless regards  the  imports  competing  with  the  products  of 
our  own  soil  still  far  too  great. 

Since  the  last  report,  prohibitions  against  American  pork 
products  were  withdrawn  in  all  the  countries  where  they 
existed,  and  40,000,000  pounds  of  inspected  pork,  which, 
without  inspection,  could  not  have  found  a  market  abroad, 
were  exported.  He  compared  the  prices  for  September, 
1892,  with  those  of  September,  1890,  the  year  belore  pork 
inspection  was  adopted,  and  shows  an  increase  of  80  cents 
per  100  pounds  in  favor  of  this  year — an  average  of  $2  per 
head  on  every  hogshead. 

Referring  to  the  proclamation  declaring  this  country  free 
from  pleuro-pneumonia,  he  emphasizes  that  precautions 
were  taken  before  the  proclamation  was  issued,  and  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  grounds  were  existing  for  the  declara- 
tion of  our  immunity  for  the  control  and  prevention  of 
Texas  fever.  He  concluded  with  a  declaration  that  they 
saved  three  times  as  much  money  to  cattle-growers  yearly 
as  was  required  to  run  the  whole  department.  He  says  the 
inspection  laws  restored  the  confidence  of  foreigners  in  the 
heaithfulness  of  our  cattle.  The  live  cattle  exports  in  1889 
amounted  to  205,000  head,  whereas  in  1892  we  exported 
394,000  at  an  increase  in  value  averaging  $8  per  head. 

The  Secretary  says  of  the  work  of  his  Indian-corn  agents 
in  Germany  that  one  result  is  the  maintenance  of  the  price 
of  corn  in  the  face  of  the  largely-increased  exports,  condi- 
tions which  heretofore  always  accompanied  a  great  depreci- 
ation in  price. 

Secretary  Rusk  says  one  of  the  gratifying  features  of  our 
agricultural  industry  during  the  past  year  has  been  the 
marked  reduction  in  the  cotton  area  throughout  the  cotton 
States.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  he  calls  attention 
to  the  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  late  years  in 
our  imports  of  raw  cotton — imports  which  but  a  few  years 
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ago  were  hardly  known.  "  With  a  view  to  checking  the 
imports  of  foreign  cottons,  especially  Egyptian,"  says  the 
Secretary,  "  I  have  taken  measures  to  undertake,  with  the 
cooperation  of  some  experiment  stations  in  the  cotton 
States,  experiments  with  a  view  to  producing  cotton  of 
home  growth  which  shall  serve  as  an  efficient  substitute  for 
the  Egyptian.  I  trust  in  this  we  may  be  successful  before 
the  import  cotton  trade  increases  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
seriously  afTect  our  own  cotton-growers.'' 

With  reference  to  our  cereals,  he  attributes  the  excessive 
anticipations  formed  regarding  the  price  for  wheat  through- 
out the  crop  year  to  the  failure  to  appreciate  the  changed 
conditions  now  surrounding  the  production  and  marketing 
of  the  world's  wheat  crop.  Hence  the  American  farmer 
can  justly  reduce  the  wheat  acreage  and  so  bring  produc- 
tions down  to  the  normal  demand.  Of  barley,  he  says: 
"  The  domestic  market,  which  heretofore  absorbed  ten 
million  bushels  of  foreign  barley,  is  now  reserved  for  the 
domestic  product,  and  our  acreage  and  production  have  in- 
creased and  been  disposed  of  at  good  prices." 

The  experience  of  the  department  in  the  domestic-sugar 
industry  for  the  past  year  confirms  his  former  reports,  and 
shows  that  domestic  sugar  can  be  produced  with  profit  to 
the  grower  of  the  crop  and  to  the  manufacturer,  provided 
the  conditions  of  culture  and  manufacture  insisted  upon  by 
the  department  are  secured. 

The  rainfall  experiments,  he  says,  are  being  made  as 
Congress  directed,  but  the  facts  in  his  possession  do  not, 
in  his  opinion,  justify  the  anticipations  formed  by  believers 
in  the  methods  of  artificial  rain-making. 

He  emphasizes  the  need  for  new  and  suitable  buildings 
to  accommodate  the  department. 

Secretary  Rusk  suggests  important  changes  in  regard  to 
the  future  organization  of  the  department,  by  which  all  the 
divisions'  work  should  be  grouped  with  reference  to  char- 
acter into  bureaus,  following  the  organization  adopted  in 
other  departments  of  the  Government.  He  insists  upon 
the  necessity  of  universal  inspection  of  all  animal  food 
products,  applicable  not  only  to  products  intended  for  in- 
terstate or  export  trade,  but  entering  into  domestic  con- 
sumption everywhere.  He  also  points  out  that  there  are 
many  reasons  for  making  a  national  standard  of  grain 
highly  desirable,  and  concludes  that  some  system  of  na- 
tional inspection  and  grading  must  be  established  in  the  in- 
terest of  grain-growers,  under  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  then  reviews  in  detail  the  work  of  the 
several  other  divisions  of  the  department,  office  experiment 
stations  and  weather  bureaus,  concluding  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  contributions 
planned  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  World's 
Fair.  He  concluded  by  declaring  that  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment had  hitherto  been  but  the  foundation  of  the  work, 
and  says  he  will  be  quite  satisfied  if  in  the  future  bis  share 
of  credit  in  the  history  of  the  department  will  be  that  he 
was  instrumental  in  laying  a  broad  and  lasting  foundation. 


Holstein  Friesian  Sale  Postponed. 

The  sale  of  J.  H.  White's  horses,  in  spite  of  the  storm, 
was  a  success,  and  very  satisfactory  prices  attained.  It 
was,  however,  found  necessary  to  postpone  the  sale  of  the 
fine  Holstein  Friesian  herd  until  December  7,  at  2  p.  m., 
at  sales  yard,  corner  Van  Ness  avenue  and  Market  street. 
All  bidders  should  note  this  rare  opportunity  to  bid  on 
these  desirable  animals. 


Shebwood  Hall  Nubsbbies.— The  handsomest  seed 
catalogue  we  have  ever  seen  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Sherwood  Hall  Nursery  Co.,  whose  seed  depot  is  at  the 
corner  of  Clay  and  Sansome  streets,  in  this  city,  and  whose 
nurseries  and  seed-farm  are  at  Menlo  Park.  Timothy 
Hopkins,  well  known  for  his  horticultural  tastes  and 
achievements,  as  well  as  for  his  wealth,  is  the  chief  owner 
and  James  Sproule  is  manager.  The  establishment  is  a 
strong  one  financially,  and  their  policy  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
erous one  to  secure  patronage.  The  catalogue  is  replete 
with  all  kinds  of  garden,  forest  and  field  seeds,  nursery 
stock,  plants  and  flower  seeds,  in  which  Sherwood  Hall 
has  already  marked  out  several  characteristic  and  hon- 
orable lines.  The  catalogue  is  handsome  enough  for  a 
library  table  ornament,  and  is  a  credit  to  California 
horticulture. 


Fancher  Cbeek  Nuesbrieb  — Mr.  George  0.  Roeding 
has  continued  this  year  his  enterprising  eflibrts  to  intro- 
duce the  fig  blastophaga  from  Smyrna.  He  has  received 
no  less  than  ten  consignments  by  mail,  only  one  of  which 
brought  the  insects  through  iu  good  lively  condition. 
But  even  when  thus  arriving  in  good  order  they  refused 
to  install  themselves  in  the  capri  fig,  although  Mr. 
Eoeding  gave  them  every  opportunity  to  do  so.  He  now 
thinks  they  must  be  brought  in  hibernating  condition,  and 
then  possibly  they  will  be  satisfied  to  begin  their  life  cycle 
here  as  they  do  in  Asia  Minor.  Fancher  Creek  nurseries 
have  a  good  stock  of  fruit  trees  for  this  season's  trade 
which  is  beginning  actively  with  them.  ' 


Wine  Exhibitors'  Meeting.— All  who  intend  to  show 
wine  at  the  World's  Fair  should  write  to  C.  J.  Wetmore 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Viticultural  Commission,  317 
Pine  St.,  S.  F.,  for  a  copy  of  a  circular  which  he  has 
specially  prepared  for  the  information  of  wine  exhibitors. 
All  who  intend  such  efforts  should,  if  possibln,  attend  a 
convention  of  exhibitors  which  has  been  called  for  Tues- 
day, Dec.  6,  1892,  to  be  held  at  317  Pine  St.,  at  11  a.  m. 
All  interested  should  make  it  a  point  to  be  present,  for 
matters  regarding  allotment  of  space,  the  expense  of  all 
exhibits,  and  other  important  details  are  to  be  decided  at 
this  meeting. 

Cloverdale  Rainfall.— J.  G.  Heald  sends  us  the 
Cloverdale  rainfall  up  to  the  morning  of  Nov.  29ih  as  12  92 
inches,  of  which  over  10  inches  fell  in  four  days.  And 
this  report  came  long  before  the  storm  was  over ! 


(She  KiEiflB. 


Tbe  First  Tear  of  the  Sugar  Bonnty. 

In  the  November  American  Agriculturist  we  find  a  re- 
view of  the  Government's  experience  the  first  year  in  pay- 
ing the  sugar  bounty.  This  will  be  of  much  interest  in 
California,  in  view  of  our  present  and  prospective  beet- 
sugar  interests.    We  quote  as  follows: 

The  tariff  act  of  October  i,  1890,  abolished  the  duty  on 
sugar  of  I  2  5  up  to  2%  cents  on  all  grades  of  raw  sugar 
not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  and  in  lieu  of  the  former 
duty  ofTered  a  bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound  on  all  sugar 
of  domestic  production,  if  such  sugar  tested  90  degrees,  or 
more,  by  the  polariscope,  and  one  and  one-half  cents  if  be- 
tween 80  and  90  degrees.  The  first  year's  operation  of 
this  law  ended  June  30,  1892,  and  covered  the  cane,  sor- 
ghum and  beet  crops  or  1891  and  the  maple  sugar  product 
of  1891-2. 

There  were  4980  producers  who  applied  for  the  bounty, 
of  whom  727  manufactured  sugar  from  sugar-cane,  seven 
from  beets,  six  from  sorghum,  and  4240  from  maple-sap. 
The  cane-sugar  producers  were  in  the  States  of  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Florida  and  Mississippi.  There  were  two  beet- 
sugar  manufactories  in  Nebraska,  one  in  Utah,  and  one 
in  California.  There  were  three  sorghum  factories  in  Kansas, 
and  applicants  for  the  maple-sugar  bounty  were  all  in 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts.  The 
amount  actually  paid  out  in  bounties,  up  to  June  30th,  was 
$7,342  077,  of  which  $7,077,316  went  to  the  producers  of 
cane  sugar,  $240,098  for  beet  sugar,  and  $22,197  for  sor- 
ghum supar. 

Only  $2465  was  paid  as  bounty  for  maple  sugar.  A 
large  part  of  the  maple-sugar  producers  who  were  licensed 
made  no  claims  lor  bounty,  and  most  of  the  claims  which 
have  been  presented  were  not  filed  in  time  to  be  paid  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  total  quantity  of 
maple  sugar,  upon  which  the  bounty  is  claimed,  is  over 
3,500,000  pounds,  and  the  bounty  to  be  paid  thereon  will 
be  $60,000, 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  bounty  paid 
in  each  State,  the  producers  and  the  ma'erial  from  which 
the  sugar  was  made: 


States. 


Louisiana,  cane  . . 

Texas,  cane  

Florida,  cane  

Mississippi,  cane.. 
C<lifornia,  t)eet. . . 
Nebraska,  beet. . . 

Utah,  beet  

Kansas,  sorghum, 

Massachusetts  

New  York  

Pennsylvania  

Ohio  


Totals. 


Producers. 

Tons  of 
2000  lbs. 

Bounty 
paid 

619 

172,065 

$6  882,590 

14 

4  408 

176  302 

II 

456 

18,234 

I 

5 

191 

3 

4,088 

163, qii 

2 

1.367 

54,690 

I 

548 

2t  898 

3 

„555 

22,407 

S 

Maple 

122 

5' 

MS' 

8 

142 

30 

1,051 

7S7 

$7,342,079 

Total  importations  of  raw  sugar  free  of  duty  this  year, 
from  January  1st  up  to  August  31st,  were  2630930,633 
pounds,  as  compared  with  2,087,660  745  pounds  in  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year.  The  importations  of  dutiable 
sugar,  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  during  the  same 
period,  were  7,318,845  pounds,  as  compared  with  7,817  936 
last  year.  Exports  of  refined  sugar  this  year  up  to  August 
31st,  were  9,297,607  pounds,  as  compared  with  70,564,547 
pounds  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Out 
of  the  decrease  of  61,000,000  pounds,  there  are  53,000.000 
accounted  for  by  the  nonshipment  of  refined  sugar  to  the 
United  Kingdom  last  year.  This  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
competition  among  American  refiners,  who,  when  prices 
were  cut,  found  it  more  profitable  to  ship  abroad,  obtaining 
the  regular  drawback  of  duty,  rather  than  to  sell  in  this 
country  at  a  loss.  There  was  also  a  decrease  of  nearly 
7,000,000  pounds  in  our  shipments  of  sugar  to  Australasia 
and  other  countries  in  Oceanica  and  Asia,  besides  a  small 
falling  off  in  our  shipments  to  Africa.  The  following  table 
is  of  interest,  as  showing  what  countries  receive  a  portion 
of  their  refined  sugar  supplies  from  the  United  States: 


Lbs.  Exported  to  E'Rht  Months  Ending  Aug.  31 


United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Other  European  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  America  and  Honduras  . . 

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda. 

Colombia  

Other  South  America  

Australasia  

Oceanica  and  Asia  

Africa  

Other  Countries  


Totals. 


Aug.  31,  '92. 

Aug.  31,  91, 

1,802 

51,951,802 

35.887 

S3  995 

309,988 

212,948 

1,964  615 

2,899  948 

474.537 

376,454 

743  446 

666,637 

9  290 

11,185 

126.325 

132  261 

2,964,831 

3,150,619 

1,294,421 

1,258,895 

340.173 

138.859 

4  6.7 

2  726  408 

SS9.3" 

4  712,792 

278,029 

922,100 

190.44s 

349  644 

9.897.707 

70,564  547 

The  total  distribution  of  sugar  in  this  country,  from  Janu- 
ary ist  this  year  to  September  30th,  has  been  1,102461 
long  tons,  as  compared  with  1,197,703  tons  last  year.  This 
decrease  is  partly  due  to  the  cessation  in  our  shipments  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  still  more  so  owing  to  the  small 
fruit-crop  this  year,  causing  a  lesser  demand  for  sugar  for 
canning  purposes. 

A  report  from  Havana  anticipates  a  sugar-crop  for  Cuba 
20  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Owing  to  unfavorable 
weather,  which  has  interfered  with  the  growth  of  the  seed 
cane,  it  has  prevented  the  exhausted  plants  from  being  re- 
placed by  new  ones.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  early  to 
make  predictions  concerning  this  crop. 

Louisiana  report*  a  good  average  sugar  cane  crop, 
which,  with  the  increased  acreage,  promises  a  yield  20  per 


cent  larger  than  last  year.  The  beet-sugar  product  of  1892 
will  probably  be  twice  as  large  as  last  year,  but  no  material 
increase  in  the  sorghum-sugar  output  is  anticipated. 


Stambonl's  Fast  Mile. 

The  Great  Stallion  Reduces  the  Record  to  2:07% 
at  the  Stockton  Kite-Shaped  Track. 

The  performance  of  Stamboul,  the  famous  stallion,  in 
trotting  a  mile  at  Stockton,  last  Wednesday,  in  2:07i, 
breaking  all  previous  stallion  records,  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  racing  events  of  the  year.  The  record  was  made 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  an-l  the  fact  that  it 
was  on  a  kite-shaped  track  should  not  rob  it  of  any  of  its 
merit.  The  morning  of  Wednesday  was  cold  and  raw,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  slight  prospect  that  fast  time  could 
be  made.  At  10  o'clock,  however,  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  trial,  and  driver  Maben  had  just  time  enough  to  give 
the  gallant  stallion  a  working  mile  when  the  rain  began 
to  descend.  A  runner,  Pinte  John,  was  sent  around  the 
track  to  press  Stamboul  to  his  bent.  The  first  quarter  was 
made  in  0:31,  and  the  second  quarter  0:3U,  making  the 
half  in  l:02i,  with  Maben  scarcely  urging  the  trotter.  The 
third  quarter  was  made  in  0:32i,  and  the  rain  was  begin- 
ning to  come  down  in  big  drops,  that  were  thrown  by  the 
north  wind  tquarely  into  Stamboul's  face. 

The  slight  rain  just  before  the  start  had  dampened  the 
track  just  enough,  and  these  additional  drops  made  it  what 
the  horsemen  term  a  little  slippery,  but  Stamboul  did  not 
seem  to  mind.  He  pushed  forward  at  a  merciless 
pace,  with  the  runner  unable  to  keep  up  the  killing  clip. 

Maben  never  touched  the  animal  with  the  whip,  but  in 
this  last  quarter  he  urged  him  to  the  utmost  with  his  voice. 
The  last  quarter  was  made  in  0:32J  and  the  mile  in  2:07A. 
At  the  finish  a  dozen  watches  agreed. 

Stamboul's  performance  is  within  3*  seconds  of  Nancy 
Hanks'  record  of  2:04,  made  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  the 
fall.  The  development  of  the  trotting  stallion  has  kept 
pace  with  the  growing  speed  of  trotting  horses,  and  has 
always  been  close  to  the  best  records  of  tbe  latter.  In  34 
years  the  record  has  been  lowered  from  2:28  (Ethar  Allen 
in  1858)  to  2:07*  by  Stamboul.  In  1858,  George  M. 
Patchen,  by  Oassius  5l.  Clay,  lowered  the  record  to  2:26*. 
In  1860,  in  a  race  with  Flora  Temple,  at  Union  course,  L. 
I.,  he  again  lowered  the  record  to  2:23],  though,  strangely 
enough.  Flora  Temple  won  three  of  four  heats  and  the 
race. 

On  July  29,  1868,  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  the  chestnut  stal- 
lion Fearnaught  cut  the  record  to  2:23;}.  He  made  his 
record  in  a  race  for  a  purse  of  $10,000,  and  won  in  the 
first,  third  and  fourth  heats  in  2:23],  2:24i  and  2:26]. 
George  Palmer  won  the  second  heat  in  the  slow  time  of 
2:28,  and  Colonel  Maynard,  American  Girl,  J.  J.  Bradley, 
Myron  Perry,  Victor  Hugo  and  Molly  were  the  other 
starters. 

Less  than  three  months  later  the  greatest  speed-produc- 
ing stallion  of  the  age  (except  his  own  sire),  George 
Wilkes,  won  the  crown  by  making  a  record  of  2:22.  He 
was  entered  in  a  $2,000  purse  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Octo- 
ber 13,  1868,  and  met  Rhode  Inland  and  Draco  Prince,  the 
latter  winning  the  first  heat  in  2:24i.  George  Wilkes  won 
the  next  three  heats  in  2:22,  2:24*  and  2:25.  Although 
the  mighty  Dexter  in  1867  had  placed  the  regular  trotting 
record  at  2:17;,  no  stallion  beat  George  Wilkes'  record  of 
2:22  till  August  7,  1872,  when  Jay  Gould  made  his  mark 
of  2:22A,  though  a  year  previously  he  tied  it  in  2:22  Thus 
another  son  of  Hambletonian  succeeded  Georges  Wilkes. 
He  won  a  purse  of  .$5,000  in  straight  heats,  defeating  Wil- 
liam H.  Allen  and  Huntrets  in  2:27,  2:23A  and  2:2U. 

Two  years  later,  at  the  same  track,  the  mighty  Smug- 
gler won  the  stallion  throne,  which  he  held,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  months,  for  nearly  ten  yearn,  the  longest 
reign  of  any  of  the  stallion  kings.  On  August  5,  1874,  at 
Butfal «,  the  royal  son  of  Blanco  made  a  record  of  2:20^. 
He  won  the  first  and  second  heats  in  a  $10,000  purse  in 
2:22]  and  2:20i|,  Thomas  Jefferson  winning  the  race.  The 
other  starters  were  Mambrino  Gift,  Joe  Brown  and  Pilot 
Temple.  At  Rochester,  August  13th,  Mambrino  Gift,  by 
Mambrino  Pilot,  d^m  by  Pilot  Jr.,  won  the  first  money  in 
the  2:26  class  in  straight  heats  in  2:21,  2:20  and  2:23,  with 
a  field  of  five  behind  him.  He  did  not  long  retain  his 
honors,  however,  as  on  September  15th,  at  Slystic  Park, 
Boston,  Smuggler  tied  him  in  2:20,  winning  the  $10,000 
stallion  champion  purse.  In  this  race  he  defeated  Phil 
Sheridan,  Henry  W.  Genet,  Commonwealth,  Mambrino 
Gift  and  Vermont  Abdallah.  July  15,1876  at  Belmont 
Park,  Philadelphia,  he  defeated  Judge  Fullerton  in  2:17*. 
2:17  and  2:20.  His  fastest  record  of  2:15]  was  made  Au- 
gust 31, 1876,  at  Hartford,  in  the  race  won  by  Goldsmith 
Maid.  Smuggler  won  the  first  and  second  heats  in  2:15| 
and  2:17,  and  trotted  a  dead  heat  with  the  Maid  in  the 
third  in  2:16:i.  The  other  starters  were  Judge  Fullerton 
and  Bodine. 

Phallas  is  the  last  of  the  stallion  kings  who  obtained 
his  champion  record  in  a  race  and  the  first  of  the  grand- 
sons of  Hambletonian  to  attain  that  honor.  July  14, 1884, 
at  Chicago,  III.,  he  defeated  those  three  great  campaigning 
mares,  Catchfly,  Clemmie  G.  and  Fanny  Witherepoon,  in 
2:15^,  2:16^  and  2:13ii.  After  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  the 
record  was  then  reduced  from  2:15]-  to  2:131. 

Maxev  Cobb,  2:13J,  Axtell,  2:12,  Nelson,  2:10,  Allerton, 
2:09i,  Palo  Alto,  2:08*,  Stamboul.  2:08,  and  Kremlin. 
2:07J,  the  champions  in  succession  from  1884  to  the  pres- 
ent date,  have  all  made  their  records  against  time  Axtell 
has  a  race  record  of  2:14,  Nelson  of  2:13,  Allerton  of 
2:13h  Palo  Alto  of  2:13,  Kremlin  of  2:11*,  and  Stamboul 
of  2:15,  though  in  justice  to  the  latter  it  must  be  said  that 
had  he  had  any  race  opportunities  during  the  last  three 
years  he  would  have  had  a  far  faster  race  record.  Stamboul 
has  now  in  turn  defeated  Kremlin's  record  against  time 
and  is  the  champion. 
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Beet  Pulp— Its  Value  for  Feeding  Purposes. 

The  following  paper,  prepared  by  Richard  Gird,  was  read  before  the 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Santa  Ana. 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  me,  at  this  early  day,  to  give  an 
intelligent  and  accurate  statement  of  my  experiment  in 
feeding  beet  pulp  this  year,  as  I  did  not  commence  feeding 
my  siloed  pulp  until  a  few  weeks  since,  and  have  not  data 
from  which  to  make  comparative  statements  of  sufficient 
accuracy  to  be  of  material  value;  still,  I  will  give  some 
ideas  and  my  new  experience  in  the  matter  that  may  call 
others'  attention  to  the  further  experimenting,  as  well  as 
myself. 

The  economical  use  of  the  waste  pulp  from  the  beet- 
sugar  factories  in  Europe  has  long  since  been  determined 
by  the  most  scientific  methods,  as  far  as  feeding  cat- 
tle for  beef  is  concerned.  The  plans  there  adopted  are 
for  the  beetraisers  to  purchase  poor  cattle  in  the  spring, 
use  them  as  work  animals  during  the  season  of  plowing, 
cultivating  and  harvesting  the  beets,  then  feed  them  on  the 
siloed  pulp  in  the  winter  to  fit  them  for  the  market  in  the 
spring.  The  quality  of  the  beef  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  European  market  that 
our  stall  or  corn-fed  beef  does  here;  it  has  a  beautiful  mar- 
bled appearance,  with  the  fat  white  and  hard.  In  this 
manner  the  beet  -farmers  not  only  get  the  bentfit  of  the 
work  from  the  animals  to  cultivate  their  crops,  but  with 
that  same  crop  prepare  these  cattle  for  the  market  in  the 
most  economical  and  successful  way. 

I  am  now  following  the  same  process  of  fattening,  only 
that  I  bring  my  steers  from  Arizona  and  feed  them  on  the 
siloed  pulp  in  connection  with  chopped  hay,  in  ♦he  ratio  of 
about  five  pounds  of  chopped  hay  to  6o  or  70  pounds  of 
siloed  pulp. 

The  beet  pu'p  should  never  be  fed  until  it  has  been  siloed 
at  least  60  days,  as  the  nutritive  qualities  are  very  much 
increased,  and  its  feed  value  in  proportion. 

During  the  beet  campaign,  about  the  20th  of  September, 
there  came  along  a  wandering  Texas  cattleman  with  the 
remains  of  a  herd  of  about  50  or  60  head,  who  had  heard 
that  beet  pulp  was  good  to  fatten  cattle  with.  I  permitted 
him  to  bring  in  his  cattle,  gave  him  my  pens  to  put  them  in, 
and  he  commenced  feeding,  as  above  stated,  on  the  20th  of 
September.  His  cattle  were  then  in  as  poor  condition  as 
cattle  could  be  and  manage  to  move  around  the  country- 
thin  and  scrawny  as  possible.  There  are  now,  at  this  writ- 
ing, many  of  them  fit  for  the  block,  and  all  doing  as  fine  as 
any  cattle  I  ever  saw.  At  first  they  were  fed  on  the  raw 
pulp,  and  later  on  the  siloed  p«lp,  when  the  fresh  pulp  was 
all  out  at  the  end  of  the  campaign;  they  commenced  doing 
much  better  on  the  siloed  material  than  on  the  fresh,  and 
ate  it  with  apparently  more  relish. 

This  party  purchased  all  his  pulp  at  50  cents  per  ton, 
and  has  since  been  importuning  me  for  the  privilege  of 
bringing  more  cattle  to  feed. 

This  we  can  consider  absolute  proof  of  what  the  feeding 
of  beet  pulp  for  beef-producing  purposes  will  do. 

I  have,  I  believe,  made  some  new  experiments  with  sheep 
that  I  find  no  record  of  in  the  books,  and  I  believe  it  has 
never  been  successfully  tried  before;  I  find  it  certainly, 
either  in  the  crude  state  as  it  comes  from  the  factory  or 
after  it  is  siloed,  the  best  sheop-feed  I  have  ever  heard  of. 
With  a  very  small  amount  of  roughness,  such  as  whole 
straw  or  hay,  and  the  beet  pulp,  the  sheep  fatten  astonish- 
ingly quick,  and  their  meat  is  very  fine.  Six  weeks  is 
sufficient  to  make  sheep  fat,  profitable  and  agreeable  to 
use  as  mutton;  and.  the  trouble  of  feeding  them  is  very 
little,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  the  pulp  in  the  trough 
twice  a  day  and  a  little  hay  once  a  day,  and  they  take  care 
of  themselves  for  the  balance. 

Another  use  for  which  it  is  destined  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance in  this  country  is  for  dairy  cows.  I  am  now  feed- 
ing, I  calculate,  about  60  pounds  of  siloed  beet  pulp  per 
C"w;  and  although  in  the  fall  of  the  y»ar,  with  cows  by  no 
means  fresh,  still  they  are  doing  as  well  as  they  would  in 
the  spring  season  on  the  best  of  green  grass,  and  the  butter 
is  of  a  fine  quality,  naturally  hard  and  not  the  least  bit  oily, 
as  is  the  case  with  butter  from  alfalfa-fed  cows;  in  fact,  the 
butter  is  of  a  superior  quality  to  any  I  have  made  from 
other  classes  of  feed. 

We  must  not  lose  sight,  also,  of  the  fact  that  the  sugar 
made  from  the  sugar-beet  takes  absolutely  nothing  from 
the  soil,  and,  by  feeding  the  pulp  and  mixing  it  with  cer- 
tain proportions  of  solid  food,  the  manure  thus  made,  if 
returned  to  the  soil,  continues  to  enrich  it  to  a  by  far  greater 
degree  than  by  any  other  crop  that  can  be  grown  out  of  the 
ground.  This  is  so  well  understood  in  Europe  that  lands 
adapted  to  beet-growing  have  become  very  valuable,  not 
only  for  the  profits  of  the  beet  crop  itself,  but  for  the 
benefits  the  land  derives  from  the  constant  iticrease  in  rich- 
ness and  resultant  increase  in  value  for  other  crops. 

The  cattle  (about  1000)  that  I  have  in  pens  and  feeding 
as  above  staled  are  doing  finely,  and  take  to  the  feed  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  when  they  seem  to  eat  it  with  more  relish 
than  anything  that  can  be  placed  before  them.  I  think  it 
important  to  chop  the  hay  and  intimately  mix  it  with  the 
pulp  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  I  am  using  cornstalks, 
and,  by  mixing  with  the  pulp  in  this  manner,  they  eat  every 
particle  and  nothing  is  wasted. 

I  have  weighed  into  my  silo  pens  all  the  cattle  I  have  put 
in  to  fatten  this  season,  and,  when  they  are  ready  for  mar- 
ket, shall  weigh  them  out  again,  which  will  give  me  the 
the  exact  result  of  the  profits  of  the  feeding  this  year. 

My  silo  is  500  feet  long,  60  wide  and  10  deep;  the  pulp 
is  delivered  into  it  from  cars  run  overhead  on  trestles,  and 
taken  out  of  it  on  two  tracks  laid  down  on  the  bottom  of 
the  silo  on  each  side  of  the  trestle,  which  I  find  a  very 
convenient  plan.  I  calculate  that  I  have  from  10,000  to 
12,000  tons  of  pulp  in  the  silo,  which  is  now  in  magnificent 
condition,  and  after  having,  through  drains  and  other  appli- 


ances, been  (reed  of  most  of  its  moisture,  is  about  the 
consistency  of  old  cheese. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  placed  ou  the  necessity 
of  siloing  the  beet  pulp,  even  if  it  were  for  as  long  as  five 
or  six  months. 

My  expectations  are  to  feed  my  steers  during  the  winter 
and  be  able  to  market  them  on  the  high  prices  of  the  spring 
months,  which  would  be  a  very  profitable  undertaking. 

When  southern  California  is  dotted  over  with  beet  sugar 
factories,  as  it  will  be  before  many  years,  the  feeding  of  the 
bf-et  pulp  will  be  of  great  economic  importance  in  saving 
to  the  community  a  large  portion  of  the  money  that  now 
goes  out  for  beef,  as  well  as  giving  us  a  much  better 
quality. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  the  beet-sugar  campaign 
just  ended  on  the  Chino  ranch  has  been  most  decidedly 
successful,  and  has  demonstrated  (with  an  output  of  7,903,- 
000  pounds  of  sugar)  beyond  question  the  adaptability  of 
our  climate  and  soils  for  this  most  important  industry, 
which,  more  than  any  other  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge, 
is  adapted  to  that  class  of  cooperation  which  enables  the 
farmer  to  divide  with  the  capitalistic  manufacturer  the 
profits  of  his  agricultural  labors. 

Appended  is  an  analysis  of  dry  pulp,  which  is  beginning 
to  be  used  very  satisfactorily  in  Europe,  but  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  of  drying,  will  probably  not  come 
into  use  in  this  country  for  some  time  to  come.  My  own 
experiments  in  this  direction  this  year,  in  sun-drying,  were 
not  satisfactory,  as  it  was  too  expensive  and  occupied  too 
much  time. 


Water  U  6 

Ash  7.1 

Crude  protein,  of  which  digestible  4.1  per  cent   6.6 

Fiber,  of  which  digestible  16  per  cent  

Nonnitrogen  matters,  digestible  45.9  per  cent  54.8 

Fats,  of  which  digestible  6  per  cent  6 


The  dried  pulp  furnishes  a  food  which  is  preserved  in- 
definitely without  alteration,  provided  it  is  put  in  a  dry 
place. 


Farmers'  Institutes. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  from  Nursery  to  Orchard. 

An  essay  by  John  Bukr,  of  San  Fernando,  read  at  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Farmers'  Institute  at  Santa  Ana. 

This  is  a  subject  which,  to  embrace  the  general  varieties 
of  deciduous  fruit  trees  in  detail,  would  require  a  very 
lengthy  paper;  consequently,  I  will  only  treat  of  the  pear 
and  apple,  the  prune,  apricot  and  peach,  the  general  mode 
in  their  propagation,  their  transplanting  from  the  nur- 
sery to  the  orchard,  pruning  and  general  management 
until  they  are  in  full  bearing. 

The  Pear  AND  Apple —Pear  and  apple  seed  should 
be  bedded  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  February.  Pre- 
pare the  beds  in  the  usual  manner  by  laying  them  off  four 
feet  wide,  leaving  an  alleyway  from  one  foot  to  i8  inches 
between  each  bed.  After  the  beds  are  marked  off,  re- 
move the  dirt  about  three  inches  deep,  putting  half  to  each 
side  in  the  alleyway,  then  turn  in  some  water,  and  while  it 
is  running  take  the  back  of  the  rake  and  move  the  dirt 
where  it  is  necessarv  to  do  so  until  the  water,  while  run- 
ning, covers  the  entire  surface,  then  turn  the  water  off  and 
allow  the  surface  of  the  bed  to  dry  sufficiently  to  be  raked 
over.  Now  sow  and  cover  your  seed  about  i}4  inches 
deep.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  sand  should  be  mixed  with  it, 
so  as  to  prevent  baking.  After  the  seed  is  sown,  do  not 
allow  the  beds  to  get  dry;  sprinkle  lightly  every  afternoon 
if  the  weather  is  dry;  if  cloudy  pr  ^ret,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. The  seeds  will  germinate  in  about  four  weeks,  after 
which  the  plants  should  be  handled  just  the  same  as  any 
other  seedling.  In  my  experience,  I  find  it  much  better  to 
buy  French  seedlings  through  some  responsible  importers 
sufficiently  early  so  that  they  can  be  handled  while  the  sap 
is  still  dormant;  no  perceptible  loss  need  be  sustained  in 
transportation.  If  stock  is  imported,  on  receipt  of  same 
unpack  and  heel  in  where  it  will  be  protected  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  until  you  are  ready  to  plant  in  the 
nursery.  While  it  is  heeled  in,  give  it  a  good  soak- 
ing of  water,  as  the  sap  will  commence  running. 

Nursery. — Prepare  the  land  thoroughly  by  plowing  at 
least  nine  inches  deep,  and  if  inclined  to  be  stiff  or 
heavy,  it  ought  to  be  leveled  so  that  it  can  be  irrigated,  as 
it  is  economy  to  prepare  land  for  irrigation,  where  it  is 
practiced  or  necessary,  before  anything  is  planted  on  the 
land.  After  the  land  is  plowed,  subsoil  if  desirable  or 
necessary.  When  harrowed  and  smoothed  over,  mark  off 
the  rows  feet  apart  by  stakes;  then  a  very  light  furrow 
may  be  run,  or  a  line  stretched.  I  prefer  marking  by  a 
very  light  furrow,  and  if  the  ground  has  become  solid  by 
rains  or  other  causes,  to  run  a  subsoil  plow  in  the  furrow 
where  I  am  to  plant;  by  doing  so,  the  planting  can  be  done 
much  quicker  and  better.  The  furrow  being  slightly  de- 
pressed, unless  the  roots  are  very  large,  the  planting  can  be 
done  with  a  common  garden  trowel,  pressing  the  soil  firmly 
about  the  roots  and  running  water  down  the  furrow  to 
solidify  the  soil  as  before.  As  the  same  treatment  is 
necessary  for  the  different  stock  in  nursery  rows  before  bud- 
ding or  grafting,  I  will  proceed  to  treat  on  Myrobolan  and 
peach  stocks  for  stone  fruits. 

I  consider  it  cheaper  to  import  the  Myrobolan  roots  than 
to  raise  them.  I  buy  mine  from  Mr.  Kelsey  of  New  York, 
agent  for  the  Colombo  nurseries.  The  treatment  I  have 
described  for  the  imported  pear  stock  is  also  adapted  to 
the  Myrobolan  roots. 

Peach  Roots. — I  prefer  the  seedling  peach  pits  for 
seed,  if  they  can  be  had;  if  rot,  I  prefer  ihe  cling  to  the 
freestone.  On  receipt  of  the  pits  from  the  cannery,  they 
should  be  buried  in  sand  until  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, at  which  time  they  should  be  put  in  beds,  simi- 
lary  prepared  as  described  for  the  seed.  From  the  rr.iddle 
to  the  end  of  February  they  will  begin  sprouting.  As  soon 
as  they  appear  well  started,  they  should  be  dug  up  care- 
fully and  planted  in  nursery  rows.    More  care   will  be 


necessary  in  handling  the  peach  than  the  pear,  as  the 
growth,  if  started  much,  will  be  very  tender,  consequentlv 
they  will  have  to  be  carefully  handled,  keeping  them  shaded 
until  they  are  planted.  As  soon  as  they  are  planted  in  the 
nursery  rows,  irrigate  at  once  to  settle  and  pack  the  soil 
around  them.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  condition, 
cultivate.  The  only  care  necessary  during  the  summer 
will  be  to  irrigate,  cultivate  and  keep  them  in  good  grow- 
ing condition.  By  the  month  of  September  they  should 
be  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
ready  for  budding.  I  prefer  fall  budding  for  all  varieties  of 
nursery  stock  for  the  following  reasons  :  The  growth  of 
the  stock  is  very  soft  and  spongy  in  June,  so  that  when 
cut  down  they  will  sometimes  bleed  to  death;  again,  if  only 
broke  over,  nothing  can  be  applied  on  the  wounds  to  pre- 
vent bleeding,  and  the  results  are  that  they  will  be  of  little 
account  to  sell.  June  budding  is  more  succeslul  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  where  it  is  somewhat  cooler. 
In  fall  budding,  the  stocks  should  be  gone  over  and  pre- 
pared for  budding  by  removi'-g  all  the  suckers  and  lateral 
shoots  about  three  weeks  before  budding,  and  if  growing 
on  irrigated  land  give  them  a  good  watering;  then  in  about 
another  ten  days  give  another,  and  about  September  15th 
they  should  be  in  fine  condition  to  bud. 

Budding. — Prepare  your  buds  carefully,  selecting  well- 
ripened  wood  and  cutting  off  the  leaves  as  you  cut  the 
sticks  from  the  trees,  keeping  them  in  a  damp  sack.  It  is, 
in  my  opinion,  useless  to  go  into  the  process  of  budding 
minutely,  as  this  subject  has  been  written  up  so  often  by 
thoroughly  practical  men  that  the  subject  is  threadbare. 
Suffice  it  to  say  the  tools  necessary  are  budding-knife, 
stone,  strap,  and  a  small  box  to  hold  the  buds  and  twine. 
Cut  in  lengths  from  six  inches  to  one  foot,  according  to  the 
size  of  stock,  and  if  there  is  any  likelihood  of  dust  or  dirt 
on  the  stocks,  use  a  brush  or  cloth  to  rub  them  ofiT.  In 
making  the  cut,  do  not  make  the  perpendicular  cut  long, 
as  the  bark  will  hold  the  bud  more  firmly  in  position  until 
tied.  In  tying,  draw  the  line  tightly,  but  not  hard  enough 
to  cut  the  bark.  In  about  three  weeks  it  will  be  necessary 
to  cut  the  strings;  then,  if  desired,  the  failures  can  be  re- 
budded.  Do  not  give  too  much  water  during  the  rest  of 
the  season  to  encourage  the  buds  to  start.  About  the 
month  of  January  the  tops  can  be  cut  off;  then,  when  the 
buds  start,  if  any  are  found  to  be  dead,  as  soon  as  the  sap 
is  in  action  they  can  be  grafted.  If  the  stocks  are  large, 
cleft-grafting  is  the  best,  but  if  small  I  prefer  the  tongue  or 
whip  grafting.  Keep  the  grafts  and  buds  clear  of  suckers 
during  their  season  of  growth,  and  the  result  will  be,  with 
good  land  and  a  reasonable  supply  of  moisture,  nice, 
straight  trees,  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height. 

Removing  the  Trees  from  Nursery  to  Orchard. — 
Having  selected  the  land  for  the  orchard,  if  there  is  any  por- 
tion of  it  heavier  than  the  rest,  select  the  heavy  land  for  the 
peach  and  apple,  then  the  prune,  then  the  apricot,  and  then 
the  peach.  In  removing  the  trees  from  the  nursery  rows, 
run  a  plow  down  on  one  side,  then  dig  down  and  cut  the 
roots  and  pry  them  out,  unless  it  is  convenient  to  use  a 
tree-digger;  if  so,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  the  roots 
too  short.  As  soon  as  dug  they  should  be  heeled  in 
trenches  about  four  feet  wide,  with  depth  enough  to  cover 
the  roots  well  until  they  are  planted  out,  which  may  be 
done  any  time  after  Janu.iry  ist. 

In  preparing  the  orchard,  the  ground  should  be  plowed 
thoroughly  after  (he  first  rains,  and  if  in  a  district  where  it 
is  desired  or  necessary  to  irrigate,  if  the  ground  a'ter  plow- 
ing is  found  to  be  uneven,  it  should  be  leveled;  then,  before 
planting,  cross-plow  or  run  a  smoother  over  it,  then  it  is 
ready  for  staking  out. 

Unless  the  soil  is  very  strong,  I  think  20  feet  is  about 
the  right  distance.  I  prefer  the  triangular  or  quincunx 
system.  Dig  good-sized  holes,  unless  it  is  very  loose  soil. 
In  planting,  cut  off  all  bruised  or  broken  roots  with  a  knife 
or  sharp  shears.  Pack  in  the  soil  around  the  small  roots, 
and,  where  possible  to  do  so,  I  would  advise  running  a 
stream  of  water  on  them  right  after  planting,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  solidifying  the  soil  with  the  roots  When  the  plant- 
ing is  finished,  I  would  advise  cutting  back  to  about  2}4 
feet. 

When  the  buds  are  about  to  break  in  growth,  if  any  of 
the  trees  look  backward,  I  would  advise  giving  them  some 
water,  as  this  is  the  most  critical  period  of  their  growth. 
If  it  is  not  convenient  or  desired  to  irrigate,  I  would  mulch 
them  with  some  rotten  straw;  it  keeps  the  ground  cool 
around  the  roots,  and  keeps  the  moisture  from  evap- 
ora'ing. 

Keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  and  well  cultivated  to  in- 
sure a  good  growth  the  first  year.  Keep  the  shoots  rub- 
bed off  the  stems  to  about  18  inches  up,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  they  will  have  formed  a  fine,  uniform  growth. 

Second  Year  Pear  and  Apple. — Select  about  six  of 
the  most  uniform  shoots  to  form  your  permanent  top,  and 
cut  back  all  the  surplus  shoots,  leaving  them  about  two 
inches  long  to  form  fruit  spurs,  and  cut  back  the  main 
shoots  to  about  18  inches,  cutting  them  to  a  bud  leading  in 
a  d  re  tion  it  is  desired  to  have  the  shoots  go.  During  the 
summer  growth,  if  possible,  pinch  off  or  cut  back  any  shoot 
that  may  be  growing  more  vigorou'ily  than  the  rest;  by 
that  means  a  great  deal  of  winter  pruning  may  be  avoided. 
Treatment  of  peach  trees  th"?  second  year  should  be  some- 
what different  after  selecting  the  main  branches  as  ad- 
vised. For  the  others,  thin  out  any  surplus  stock,  instead 
of  cutting  back  to  form  fruit  spurs,  and  keep  the  ground 
well  cultivated. 

Third  Year  Pear  and  Apple.— Pruning  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  commence  turning,  with  enough 
s^p  in  the  limbs  to  fill  out  and  fully  develop  the  fiuit  buds, 
whic  h  will  now  be  form  d  on  the  peach  and  apricot.  There 
'h'uilri  now  be  a  top  on  the  trees  of  consider.nble  size. 
Where  the  limbs  were  cut  the  second  year  there  will  no 
doubt  be  several  shoots;  selecting  the  best  to  continue  Ihe 
t'  p  of  your  tree  in  its  uniform  condition,  and  where  th<-re 
i ,  room  for  side  limbs,  allow  some  of  the  lateral  shoots  to 
rrmain  for  fruiting  wood  on  the  peach  and  apricot,  cutting 
back  the  points  of  the  shoot  and  also  the  main  limbs,  leav- 
ing about  two  feet  of  this  year's  growth.  Again,  cut  to  a 
bud,  if  possible,  on  the  upper  side,  as  the  limbs  will  now 
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bend  down.  Thin  out  the  lateral,  leaving  shoots  showing 
fruit  buds  when  not  too  thick. 

Pears,  Apples  and  Prunes,  Etc  ,  Third  Year.— 
Cut  back  the  main  limbs  to  a  bud,  leading  m  the  direction 
desired,  leaving  about  two  feet  of  growth;  then  cut  back  the 
side  and  lateral  roots  to  about  two  buds  to  form  fruit 
spurs.  What  was  cut  on  the  second  year's  wood  will  have 
buds  all  around.  Some  may  have  gone  to  wood,  but  where 
that  is  the  case,  shorten  back,  unless  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  allow  other  limbs  to  grow;  then  shorten  them 
back,  and  handle  as  in  the  main  limbs. 

Fourth  Year. — I  would  now  advise  less  pruning,  as 
peach  and  apricot  will  now  be  bearing,  and  the  fruit  will 
exhaust  a  good  deal  of  the  sap,  consequently  there  will  be 
less  growth,  and  unless  it  is  desired  to  throw  more  vigor  into 
any  portion  of  the  tree,  I  would  advise  less  pruning,  merely 
thinning  out,  regulating  the  bran-hes  as  in  the  peach, 
leaving  plenty  of  young  wood. 

Pears,  prunes  and  apples  will  also  require  less  pruning, 
merely  shortening  back  main  branches  and  cutting  the  side 
shoots  to  form  fruit  spurs,  keeping  the  spurs  close  in  to  the 
limbs.  The  same  course  will  have  to  be  pursued  from  year 
to  year,  keeping  the  trees  well  balanced,  and  thinning  out 
when  too  thick.  In  my  opinion,  a  great  deal  of  thinning 
might  be  saved  by  judicicus  pruning. 


^Horticulture. 


Prune  Cnltare  from  a  Commercial  Standpoint. 

An  essay  read  at  the  Sin  Jose  Fruitgrowers'  Convention  by  Jambs  E. 
GoBOON,  of  Miramonte,  Santa  Clara  county. 

Many  years  ago  a  humorist  with  a  world  wide  reputation, 
being  asked  for  his  advice  to  those  contemplating  matri- 
mony, boiled  down  his  answer  to  the  one  word  don't,  and 
my  advice  to  the  grand  army   who  are  about  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  prunegrowers  in  search  of  a  fortune,  is 
equally  brief  and  sententiaus— i/f^V.    The  humorist's  ad- 
vice has  not  been  hseded,  and  men  and  womsn  are  con- 
stantly entering  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  newspapers  tell  us  that  marriage 
is  a  failure  and  a  lottery.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  lottery  seems 
to  be  one  of  its  chief  attractions,  and  the  same  fact  is 
equally  true  of  the  prune  business  in  all  its  stages,  from  its 
inception  in  California's  sunny  nurseries  until  it  reaches  its 
grave  in  the  stomachs  of  some  of  our  eastern  brethren. 
My  sincere  advice,  therefore,  to  nine  out  of  ten  who  would 
forsake  their  present  vocaiions  to  enter  into  this  untried 
field  is,  briefly,  dont;  but  to  the  tenth,  who  may  possess  all 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  insure  success,  the  following 
facts  may  be  of  value  :    In  the  first  place,  doa't  enter  our 
ranks  under  the  impression  that  we  are  lonely.    On  the 
contrary,  the  fruit  industry,  of  which  the  prune  is  an  im- 
portant element,  now  numbers,  assuming  40  acres  to  be  an 
average  orchard,  500,000  producers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thousands  of  distributors;  and  it  has  psssed  our  gold  and 
grain  production  and  become  the  leading  industry  of  the 
State.    Eight  years  ago,  when  the  writer  entered  the  busi- 
ness, California's  prune  product  was  hardly  a  million 
pounds.    Last  year  he  handled  over  a  million  pounds  him- 
self, which  was  scarcely  a  thirtieth  of  the  whole. 

Don't  engage  in  this  business  unless  your  heart  is  in  it, 
are  fitted  for  it  and  prepared  to  stay  by  it.  Don't  listen  to 
the  oily  tongue  that  would  assure  you  that  you  can  live  in 
San  Diego  or  Alaska  and  run  an  orchard  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  because  it  cannot  be  done  successfully.  It  is 
worthy  of  and  needs  your  undivided  personal  attention. 
Don't  go  into  the  business  unless  you  have  ample  capital 
to  buy  a  healthy,  bearing  orchard,  or  wait  for  a  new  one  to 
come  into  bearing.  The  trials,  losses  and  disappointments 
of  the  multiiudes  who  have  tried  to  raise  an  orchard  with- 
out the  means  to  do  it  properly  is  too  sad  a  picture  to  por- 
tray, and  we  will  pass  it  with  the  simple  reminder,  don't  go 
and  do  likewise.  The  writer  came  here  eight  years  ago 
seeking  rest  from  the  excitement  of  a  wholesale  mercantile 
business  in  San  Francisco,  not  knowing  a  prune  tree  from 
an  apricot,  and  bought  the  highest-priced  bearing  orchard 
in  the  county.  It  was  an  orchard  set  out  by  business  men 
■on  business  principles,  and  under  proper  conditions,  and 
has  always  paid  a  good  interest  on  $1000  per  acre,  and  he 
has  never  regretted  the  act,  and  to  those  who  are  able  to 
-do  so  this  is  a  practical  solution  of  the  prune  problem. 
Now,  as  to  the  capital  required,  it  will  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  scale  upon  which  you  wish  to  operate.  Land  in  this 
county  near  the  railroad  is  held  at  $200  per  acre;  five  to  ten 
miles  back,  at  $100.  The  highest  priced  is  not  necessarily 
the  best,  often  the  reverse,  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  you  pay  to  exceed  $150  per  acre  for  level  valley 
land,  because  the  future  of  the  industry  will  not  warrant  it. 
Cost  of  trees,  planting  and  cultivation,  first  year,  $30,  or 
■ay  $180. 

Five  years  must  elapse  before  a  crop  can  be  obtained  at 
an  annual  cost  for  cultivation  of  $10,  taxes  $2,  interest  $20, 
sundries  $3,  or  say  $175  plus  $180,  making  $355  per  acre,' 
besides  cost  of  living,  and  provided  your  trees  all  grow  and 
have  no  setbacks.  Having  a  love  for  the  business  and  the 
necessary  capital  the  most  important  consideration  will  be 
choice  of  location.  Don't  be  led  away  by  the  idea  that  you 
can  raise  as  good  prunes  in  one  part  of  the  State  as  you 
can  in  another,  bjcause  you  cannot.  Every  green-fruit 
shipper  in  the  State  knows  that  the  best  pears  come  from 
one  district,  the  best  cherries  from  another,  and  our  own 
San  Jose  canners  know  that  when  we  would  compete  for 
the  best  peach  trade  we  must  seek  the  fruit  outside  of  our 
own  county.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  the  best  prunes  in  the  world  are  produced  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  and  particularly  in  that  part  near  Los  Gatos, 
Saratoga  and  Cupertino,  known  as  the  West  Side.  Every 
intelligent  horticulturist  must  admit  that  foothill  prunes 
grown  without  irrigation  are  much  superior  to  those  grown 
in  the  valley,  whether  irrigated  or  not,  on  account  ol  thtir 
greater  percentage  of  sugar  and  fruity  flivor.  When  our 
driers  buy  prunes  grown  in  adjoining  counties  and  m'x 


them  with  our  own  their  inferiority  is  so  mafked  that  they 
rarely  repeat  the  experiment.     The  loss  by  shrinkage  i 
much  greater,  and  the  flivor  so  insipid  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  handle  them.    This  is  equally  true  of  the  irrigated  val 
leys  of  southern  California.    Ten  years  hence  the  prune 
grower  of  Los  Angeles  will  wish  that  he  had  stuck  to  his 
orange  groves,  and  the  residents  of  Tulare  will  realize  that 
the  very  conditions  which  render  it  the  natural  home  of  the 
raisin  make  it  equally  unprofitable  for  the  prune.  There 
is  no  personal  feeling  in  this  statement,  because  although 
the  writer's  home  is  in  Santa  Clara  county,  he  has  large 
interests  in  Tulare  county,  and  has  unbounded  faith  in  its 
resources,  but  not  ao  a  prune  center.    Herein  lies  a  source 
of  great  danger  to  the  prune  industry,  because  thousands  of 
orchards  are  being  planted  in  unsuitable  locations  which  in 
a  few  years  will  be  producing  millions  of  pounds  of  inferior 
fruit,  which  will  bring  down  our  good  fruit  to  a  price  leav 
ing  but  a  very  small  margin  of  profit. 

We  must  then  cease  to  sell  our  product  as  California 
prunes,  but  under  a  name  which  the  markets  of  the  world 
will  then  have  recognized  as  a  type  of  the  highest  excel 
lence — that  of  "  Santa  Clara"  prunes. 

Having  decided  to  locate  in  Santa  Clara  county,  don't 
buy  a  piece  of  land  because  it  is  widely  advertised.  While 
judicious  advertising  is  both  proper  and  profitable,  yet  we 
all  know  that  the  greatest  humbugs  are  always  the  most 
widely  advertised,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  land 
deals.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry;  carefully  examine  the  soil 
and  characteristics  of  each  piece  submitted,  compare  the 
growth  and  condition  of  adjoining  orchards  with  others  you 
know  to  be  good.  If  there  are  no  adjoining  orchards,  let 
it  alone  unless  you  can  afford  to  experiment  in  untried  fields 
for  your  country's  good.  Over  50,000  prune  trees  were  re 
planted  this  spring  near  Hanford,  Tulare  Co.,  to  replace 
those  dying  from  too  much  alkali.  What  a  world  of  toil 
and  trouble  might  have  been  saved  had  they  been  planted 
in  this  valley  I  Don't  pay  a  high  price  because  it  is  near 
a  railroad,  because  your  crop  is  not  perishable  and  is  not 
sold  green,  or  to  a  cannery,  but  will  be  sold  to  the  nearest 
drier  or  dried  yourself,  and  a  few  miles'  haul  is  not  an  off- 
set to  a  high  price  for  your  land,  particularly  if  the  price  of 
fruit  be  low.  The  price  named — $150  per  acre — is  high 
enough;  $100  would  be  better,  and  good  land  can  be  had 
at  t  lat  figure. 

In  choosing  a  location,  climate  is  a  potent  factor,  second 
only  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  only  when  the  two  are 
properly  united  can  we  secure  a  perfect  prune.    Prunes  will 
grow  all  over  California,  so  they  do  all  over  Europe,  but 
we  all  know  the  marked  difference  between  Austrian  and 
Turkish  on  the  one  hand  and  French  on  the  other.  As 
the  finest  prunes  V-ave  always  been  produced  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lot  in  southern  France,  so  we  find  the  same  condi- 
tions in  the  contour  of  our  Santa  Clara  valley,  its  distance 
from  the  ocean  being  such  as  to  aid  in  producing  that  long, 
even  temperature  and  slow  ripening  which  is  all-important 
in  developing  the  saccharine  and  imparting  the  flavor  so 
essential  in  a  first-class  prune.    The  greater  rainfall  in  the 
extreme  north  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
the  excessive  moisture,  causing  the  fruit  to  split  and  crack, 
shrivel  and  lose  its  flavor,  renders  these  parts  unfit  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  prune.    The  same  remark  applies  to 
such  parts  of  southern  California  where  excessive  irrigation 
is  practiced,  and  refers  to  the  French  prune  of  commerce 
only.    Italian  and  perhaps  Silver  may  be  grown  under 
such  conditions,  but  these  are  not  under  consideration. 
Oiegon  and  Washington  can  never  compete  with  us  for 
another  reason.    They  are  obliged  to  use  driers,  while  we 
can  cure  in  the  open  air  by  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
imparts  an  aroma  or  bouquet  which  no  artificial  means  can 
equal.     Having  bought  a  suitable  piece  of  land,  don't 
think  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  scoop  out  holes  20  feet  apart 
and  stick  in  a  tree,  but  plow.    Plow  the  whole  tract — the 
deeper  the  belter.    It  may  cost  you  $5  or  even  $6  per  acre, 
but  it  will  come  back  to  you  in  fruit  a  hundred-fold.  If 
you  can  raisf;  a  crop  of  corn  or  grain  before  planting,  all 
the  better;  but  don't  plant  any  crop  between  the  trees  to 
deprive  them  of  nourishment,  particularly  hay  or  grain. 
Corn  is  least  harmful,  and  shades  the  trees. 

Don't  be  so  foolish  as  to  buy  cheap  trees.  Of  all  follies 
this  is  the  greatest  Don't  buy  Eastern,  or  Oregon,  or 
other  outlandish  trees,  but  go  to  a  reliable  California  nur- 
seryman or  some  neighboring  orchardist,  many  of  whom 
raise  a  few  thousand  every  year  for  sale.  Don't  buy  two 
year  olds,  but  wait  until  you  can  get  one  year  olds.  Don't 
make  the  mistake  of  planting  them  15  feet  apart,  because 
you  can  get  nearly  200  to  the  acre,  while  at  20  feet  you  can 
get  but  little  over  100;  an  acre  will  not  support  200  trees 
and  they  must  necessarily  die  young;  20  feet  is  near 
enough,  25  feet  is  better. 

Don't  plant  your  trees  until  you  know  if  the  stock  a  id 
soil  are  adapted  to  each  other.  Prune,  budded  or  grafted 
on  peach  stock  in  a  light,  warm,  sandy  soil,  will  do  well 
and  are  the  usual  conditions,  while  on  damp,  clay  ground 
only  the  myrobolan  or  wild  plum  stock  has  so  far  been  suc- 
cessful. On  heavy,  dark,  alluvial  loam,  slightly  gravelly, 
almond  stock  is  better — bitter  almond,  if  possible — and  is 
the  best  of  all  for  our  foothills,  where  deep,  gravelly  and 
sandy  soil  abounds.  Irrigation  is  not  necessary  and  the 
almond  root  reaches  down  to  moisture  and  thrives  where 
the  peach  root  would  die. 

Djn't  be  induced  to  try  German,  Italian,  Silver,  or  other 
varieties,  for  which  there  is  no  market,  especially  the  Silver 
prune,  which  came  to  us  from  Oregon  and  to  which,  by  all 
means,  let  it  return.  The  prune  of  commerce  known  as 
D'A^en  was  planted  near  San  Jose  by  Louis  Pellier  in 
1856.  The  first  orchard  of  same  to  attract  attention  was 
the  Bradley  orchard  near  San  Jose,  and  the  next  and  per- 
haps better  known  was  the  O'Banion  and  Kent  orchard 
near  Saratoga,  now  owned  by  the  writer  under  the  name  of 
Miramonte.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  prune  improperly 
called  Robe  de  Sargeant,  which  is  but  a  synonym  of 
D'Agen.  The  real  nan\e  is  D'Ente  and  it  is  known  bv  its 
dark  color  when  dried,  its  glossy  surface  requiring  but  little 
dipping,  and  its  slight  acidity,  which,  like  the  German, 
rauses  it  10  be  preferred  by  many.  The  prune-growing 
district  of  France  is  a  little  larger  than  our  Santa  Clara 


valley,  but  has  six  times  the  population.  Agen  is  the  town 
from  which  most  of  the  prunes  are  exported  and  corre- 
sponds to  San  Jose  in  this  country.  There  are  no  commer- 
cial orchards  as  we  have  here;  one  acre  is  a  go )d  size  farm 
and  the  prunes  are  carried  to  market  by  the  women  in  bas- 
kets on  their  heads,  and  sold  to  dealers  who  pack  and  ship 
the  medium  and  small  sizes,  retaining  the  large  ones  for 
home  trade.  Their  net  profit  varies  from  $30  to  $60  per 
acre,  the  larger  returns  being  always  from  the  foothill 
farms,  as  in  our  own  case. 

One  reason  of  the  superiority  of  our  prunes  is  that  we  al- 
ways propagate  from  seedlings,  while  in  France  the  rule  is 
to  propagate  from  suckers,  the  very  worst  system  possible. 
Under  these  unfavorable  circumstances  and  their  exhausted 
soils,  the  life  of  a  prune  tree  is  25  to  50  years,  so  the  croak- 
ers who  think  our  oldest  orchards  15  or  20  years  old  are 
ready  to  die,  will  probably  die  themselves  before  their  pre- 
dictions are  verified. 

Don't  believe  machine  drummers  who  assure  you  that 
the  latest  patent  cultivators  will  keep  your  orchard  in  per- 
fect condition.  They  are  usually  nuisances,  soon  finding 
their  way  to  the  junkshop  S:ick  to  your  plow,  plow  every 
year,  not  every  other  year,  then  harrow  and  clod-mash,  and 
you  will  have  done  a  job  to  be  proud  of.  Nothing  has  yet 
been  invented  to  beat  the  old  reliable  plow  and  harrow. 

Don't  allow  any  weeds  to  grow,  and  keep  your  soil  so 
thoroughly  pulverized  that  when  the  ripe  fruit  drops  it  will 
not  bruise.  Such  thorough  cultivation  renders  irrigation 
unnecessary,  except  in  a  year  of  light  rainfall  one  good 
wetting  down  during  winter  will  be  of  benefit,  but  summer 
irrigation  is  but  of  little  value. 

Don't  get  rattled  on  the  subject  of  pruning,  which  has 
proved  a  most  prolific  breeder  of  cranks — no  two  alike. 
Prune,  prnne  when  the  trees  are  young,  prune  when  they 
are  old,  never  of  course  to  excess,  but  until  you  have  a 
stout,  stocky  trunk  capable  of  sustaining  large  crops  with- 
out bending  or  splitting,  and  not  liable  to  die  easily,  then 
keep  on  pruning  and  you  will  never  regret  it.  A  magnifi- 
cent tree,  with  its  branches  sprawling  all  over  the  ground 
and  splitting  and  cracking  under  its  load,  is  a  scene  so 
shiftless  and  degrading  that  we  will  not  dwell  on  it. 

Don't  get  scared  about  pests.  Like  the  measles,  you 
are  sure  to  have  them  sooner  or  later,  but  prunes  are  lets 
troubled  this  way  than  any  other  fruit.  Considerable  capital 
is  invested  in  drugs  and  spray  pumps,  but  nothing  has  yet 
been  found  to  equal  nature's  remedy,  the  parasite  known  as 
Chilicorus  Bivulneris.  If  you  must  spray,  don't  buy  any 
patent  mixtures  from  unknown  advertisers,  but  buy  pure 
drugs  at  wholesale,  and  do  your  own  mixing 

Don't  get  excited  and  think  you  are  ruined  when  the 
prunes  begin  to  drop  in  the  spring.  Let  them  drop;  get 
n  and  help  them  drop  some  more.  It  is  nature  saving  you 
the  expense  of  thinning,  and  what  are  left  will  be  larger 
and  better  for  it. 

Don't  listen  to  tree  agent's  statements  that  the  demand 
for  prunes  is  practically  unlimited  and  will  tax  the  entire 
prune-growing  area  to  its  fullest  extent  to  supply.  Give  me 
the  product  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  and  I  will  supply  the 
whole  world.  It  has  a  tillable  area  of  a  quarter-million 
acres,  which,  at  one  ton  to  the  acre,  would  produce  500,- 
000,000  pounds,  nearly  ten  times  the  present  consumption 
of  the  United  States. 

Don't  spend  too  much  time  ascertaining  the  condition  of 
the  crops  in  France  or  Turkey;  the  American  apple  crop  is 
the  true  barometer  of  our  prune  market.  When  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  dried  apples,  our  Eastern  sisters  in  their 
marketing  don't  care  if  our  prunes  are  five  or  ten  cents  per 
pound,  but  when  there  are  no  apples  they  must  have  prunes, 
and  as  we  have  always  compelled  them  to  pay  a  round 
price,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  not  more  popular, 
because  ten  cents  to  us  means  12^  cents  to  the  wholesaler, 
15  to  the  retailer  and  20  to  25  cents  to  the  consumers,  and 
they  can  not  and  will  not  stand  it  when  they  can  get  a  sub- 
stitute. The  French  crop  of  1890  was  the  largest  for  nearly 
20  years — 40,000,000  pounds — while  the  average  for  that 
period  was  only  20,000,000,  or  about  the  present  California 
average;  and,  after  trying  during  the  last  two  years  to  re- 
tain their  hold  on  American  markets  by  mixing  their  prod- 
uct with  ours  and  imitating  our  packages  and  labels,  they 
have  practically  surrendered  and  are  seeking  other  markets. 
During  the  season  of  1888  the  writer  took  an  active  part  in 
a  well-concerted  movement  to  bear  the  market  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  wider  distribution,  and  succeeded  in 
arousing  the  enmity  of  many,  who  snubbed  him  by  saying 
they  wanted  no  five-cent  fellows  coming  around.  The  re- 
sult was  a  success.  Prunes  sold  at  four  to  five  cents  per 
pound;  were  sold  East  far  below  any  former  price;  found 
their  way  into  the  mouths  of  thousands  who  had  never 
tasted  one  before,  and  caused  such  a  demand  that  the  for- 
eign were  driven  out  and  the  large  yield  of  1891  readily 
marketed,  and  those  five-cent  fellows  had  more  to  do  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  prune  market  than  the  much- 
talked  of  tariff. 

Don  t  expect  a  crop  in  three  or  four  years  and  when  yon 
do  get  one  don't  expect  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  tree.  We 
read  of  such  things  down  south,  but  overwork  a  three-year- 
old  colt  and  you  will  have  a  horse  fit  only  for  the  boneyard. 
Apply  the  same  principal  to  a  prune  tree  and  you  will  soon 
have  an  excellent  quality  of  firewood.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  life  cannot  be  maintained  under  such  a  strain. 

Don't  be  deceived  by  the  report  that  Jones  of  Napa  or 
Brown  of  San  Bernardino  sold  his  crop  at  the  rate  of  $500 
per  acre  or  over;  he  may  have  had  but  one  acre,  or  under 
unusual  circumstances  secured  that  price  one  year  for  a 
few  acres,  but  don't  go  to  figuring  out  ten  acres  at  $500 
and  expect  $50co  per  year  ofT  every  ten- acre  plot  in  bearing, 
or  you  will  come  to  grief,  and  deservedly  so.  A  properly 
trained  and  cultivated  orchard  after  its  sixth  year  can  be 
expected  to  produce  annually  an  average  of  100  pounds  per 
tree,  or  five  tons  per  acre;  average  price  last  five  years  $40 
per  ton,  or  $200  per  acre.  A  liberal  deduction  for  cost  of 
production,  including  taxes  and  interest,  is  $75,  or  $125  per 
acre  profit,  being  10  per  cent  net  on  $1250 
per  acre,  or  30  per  cent  on  actual  cost.  Don't 
flatter  yourself,  however,  that  this  state  of  affairs  is 
to  continue.    On  the  contrary  the  average  the  next  five 
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years  will  not  be  over  $20  per  ton,  or  $ico  per  acre,  while 
the  expenses  may  be  kept  at  $60,  or  say  $40  per  acre  piofit, 
or  10  per  cent  net  on  actual  cost.  This  is  better  than  most 
mercantile  ventures  and  should  satisfy  any  reasonable  man, 
but  it  can  be  obtained  only  under  the  favorable  conditions 
herein  set  forth.  Thousands  of  acres  have  been,  and  will 
be  planted,  that  through  ignorance  and  bad  nnanagement 
will  never  produce  a  paying  crop,  and  it  will  be  in  this  as  in 
every  other  department  of  life,  a  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Those  who  understand  the  business  and  attend  to  it  are 
likely  to  make  money  out  of  their  superior  goods,  even  at 
the  very  low  prices  that  are  likely  to  rule  in  the  future. 
When  your  crop  is  ready  to  harvest  you  will  find  but  one 
way  to  handle  i*,  viz:  To  dry  it.  It  can  be  fanned,  but  is 
"not  salable  in  that  form,  and  there  is  no  demand  for  the 
fresh  fruit.    Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  harvest  your  crop. 

PICKING  AND  DRYING. 

Men  have  been  known  to  knock  off  the  fruit  with  sticks 
and  clubs,  and  shake  the  trees  to  the  very  roots;  such 
prunes  when  dried  would  pass  for  shoe  leather.  Let  the 
fruit  remain  upon  the  trees  until  ripe  enough  to  fall  of  its 
own  weight,  or  by  a  very  slight  jar.  Don't  dry  your  own 
fruit.  Don't  listen  to  your  neighbor  who  dried  ten  tons 
and  sold  for  ten  cents,  when  he  could  only  get  two  cents 
green.  Take  the  last  five  years,  or  since  we  have  had 
prunes  to  sell,  and  the  grower  who  has  persistently  sold  his 
crop  green  to  the  nearest  drier  and  balanced  his  books  in 
September,  is  way  ahead  of  the  speculator  who  wants 
every  cent  there  is  in  it,  and  won't  give  the  other  fellow  a 
show.  We  are  born  speculators  and  the  same  spirit  which 
induces  us  to  take  our  chances  in  the  great  California  lot- 
tery of  prune-growing  makes  us  hold  our  crop  to  take  the 
chances  of  the  market.  I  never  knew  an  intelligent  farmer 
who  did  not  admit  that  prompt  sales  of  any  produce  when 
ready  for  market  netted  the  best  results,  and  prunes  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule. 

When  the  farmer  or  grower  passes  out  of  his  domain  to 
enter  that  of  the  commission  merchant,  he  usually  comes 
to  grief.  The  driers  have  been  the  best  friends  the  growers 
ever  had  or  will  have.  They  were  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, risking  their  all;  at  all  times  paying  the  highest  prices, 
and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  paying  promptly  and  fully, 
and  what  have  they  met  in  return  ?  Not  even  common 
courtesy,  but  abuse  and  misrepresentation,  causing  many  to 
fail  outright  and  many  more  to  remove  their  business  to 
Tulare  and  other  newer  fields,  where,  let  us  trust,  they  may 
be  better  appreciated.  The  result  will  be  that  we  will  be 
brought  nearer  to  the  consumer — one  middleman  less — but 
the  one  we  can  least  afford  to  lose.  The  Eastern  buyers 
and  their  agents  will  build  stately  warehouses  along  our 
railroad  tracks,  at  our  expense,  fix  the  price  they  will  pay, 
and  divide  the  crop  between  them.  This  they  can  readily 
do,  because  if  every  man  is  to  dry  his  own  crop,  there  will 
be  no  uniformity,  the  lowest  price  paid  to  all,  and  the 
buyer  gets  all  the  benefit  of  the  careful  grower's  extra 
quality.  They  will  then  lay  down  the  law  after  this  fash- 
ion: One  cent  per  pound  green  pays  you  a  profit,  three 
pounds  will  make  one  of  dried  and  cover  all  expenses; 
therefore  we  will  pay  you  three  cents  for  your  dried  prunes, 
Where  will  our  friends  be  then  who  have  been  sitting  up 
nights  figuring  out  their  fortunes  on  a  basis  of  10  cents  per 
pound. 

A  partial  remedy  for  this  condition  of  afTiirs  lies  in  co 
operation — a  combination  of  10  or  20  growers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drying  and  marketing  their  crop.  But  this  relief  is 
only  temporary — only  while  good  prices  can  be  had.  Let 
one  or  two  poor  years  ensue,  and  the  managers  will  be  ac- 
cused of  every  crime  under  the  sun  and  be  glad  to  retire  in 
favor  of  others,  probably  less  competent,  who  will  soon 
wreck  the  association.  It  is  a  saying  that  when  a  man 
makes  a  failure  of  everything  else,  he  opens  a  real-estate 
office,  and  accounts  for  the  prejudice  so  many  entertain 
against  such  dealers,  and  the  same  remark  can  be  applied 
with  greater  truth  to  fruit-growing.  The  percentage  of  in- 
telligent growers  who  attend  our  conventions  keep  posted 
and  understand  the  needs  of  the  business  is  small,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  such  heterogeneous  elements  cannot  be 
brought  into  one  harmonious  whole.  A  better  solution  of 
the  difficulty  lies  in  an  exchange,  such  as  the  Sjnta  Clara 
County  Fruit  Exchange.  It  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter  to 
convince  one  hundred  men,  each  having  ten  tons  of  prunes 
to  market,  that  it  is  better  to  allow  the  exchange  to  ofTer 
1000  tons  for  sale  and  sustain  the  market  rather  than  have 
100  men  with  a  pocketful  of  samples  wear  the  life  out  of 
the  limited  number  of  buyers  and  break  the  market  all  to 
pieces  in  their  anxiety  to  realize.  A  plan  of  such  an  ex 
change  is  before  the  growers  of  this  valley,  and  the  only 
comment  necessary  is  that  it  meets  the  approval  of  all 
practical  business-men  who  have  investigated  it. 

The  advice  not  to  dry  your  own  fruit  is,  therefore,  well 
founded  when  applied  to  the  majority  of  growers  owning 
from  10  to  30  acres;  but  some  of  us  have  100  acres  or  more 
in  which  case  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  our  own  drying 
and,  even  a  step  further,  be  our  own  salesmen.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  few  directions  as  to  the  drying  may 
not  be  amiss.    Don't  economize  as  to  necessary  modern 
implements.    Don't,  I  beseech  you,  dip  your  prunes  in 
an  old  iron  pot  where  the  mud  is  so  thick  that  you  can  al 
most  cut  it  with  a  knife.    I  have  seen  this  done  even  this 
very  year  in  an  establishment  that  claimed  to  produce  first 
class  prunes,  and  I  do  not  know  who  I  pitied  the  most,  the 
proprietor  or  his  customers.    Have  some  regard  for  the 
latter  and  use  plenty  of  flowing  water.    The  best  machine 
for  this  purpose  is  the  Cunningham  dipper,  which  has  two 
compartments,  the  first  containing  boiling  lye,  which  must 
be  kept  boiling  by  means  of  steam  coils.    The  prunes  drop 
through  a  hopper  on  to  a  draper,  which  carries  them  up 
and  over  into  the  next  compartment  filled  with  cold  water, 
and  out  of  that  drops  them  on  trays  3x8,  holding  about  80 
pounds  to  the  tray,  which  can  be  handled  by  two  men  and 
are  more  economical  than  2x3  handled  by  one  man. 

The  drying  is  facilitated  by  grading  into  three  or  four 
sizes  as  they  come  in  from  the  field;  but  this  grading  should 
not  prevent  grading  after  they  are  dried,  as  buyers  are  get- 
ting very  captious  and  insist  on  exact  grading,  the  slightest 


variation  being  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  rejections  and 
reclamations  except  in  years  of  scarcity,  when  everything 
goes.  Chicago  has  been  our  largest  customer  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  unprincipled,  going  to  extremes  in  this 
matter  which  no  other  city  has  dreamed  of.  Slow  drying, 
like  slow  ripening,  is  essential  to  quality.  A  prune  that 
takes  a  week  to  cure  is  far  superior  to  one  that  cures  in 
two  days — another  objection  to  prune  culture  in  our  hot 
valleys  of  the  interior.  A  climate  free  from  fog  is  also  de- 
sirable, so  that  the  trays  need  not  be  stacked  every  night. 
They  are  sufficiently  dried  as  soon  as  the  water  is  all 
evaporated,  but  should  be  soft  and  pliable  and  not  rattle, 
unless  you  are  going  to  ship  them  to  Chicago,  where  they 
want  them  dry  as  gravel  stones,  so  they  can  turn  the  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan  on  them,  to  their  great  advantage. 


MARKETING. 

You  now,  having  escaped  the  Scylla  of  the  business, 
stand  confronted  by  the  Charybdis,  a  monster  that  would 
rob  us  of  all  the  benefits  we  have  secured  up  to  this  point 
and  give  them  to  the  middleman,  and  that  is,  the  kind  of 
package  in  which  to  ship.    Don't  make  the  fatal  error  of 
shipping  in  bags;  it  is  a  device  of  the  devil,  concocted  in 
Chicago,  compared  to  which  the  tariflf  scare  sinks  into  in- 
significance.   You  cannot  look  to   the  commission  mer- 
chant for  help  in  this  strait;  he  will  stand  by  the  buyer  be- 
cause his  commission  is  easier  earned  by  that  course  than 
by  working  hard  for  a  better  price  for  a  better  article.  Any 
fool  can  sell  a  man  what  he  wants  by  cutting  the  price, 
but  it  takes  a  smart  man  to  sell  him  an  extra  quality,  well- 
packed,  and  such  men  are  very  scarce  in  that  business.  By 
selling  in  bags  you  lose  your  identity;  the  dirty,  dusty  bags 
with  juice  oozing  out  of  them  are  no  addition  to  a  well-kept 
store,  are  cut  open  and  thrown  away,  while  an  attractive 
box  and  label  is  a  perpetual  advertisement  of  your  name 
and  locality.    By  selling  in  bags  you  open  the  door  to 
frauds  in  grades,  weights,  etc.,  after  they  have  passed  out 
of  your  control,  which  is  not  possible  when  packed  in  25 
pound  boxes.     By  selling  in  bags  you  lose  any  advantage 
quality  your  prunes  may  possess,  for  in  that  shape  a 
prune  is  a  prune,  and  the  skins  and  pits  of  irrigated  dis- 
tricts, raised  at  one-half  the  cost  of  yours,  are  mixed  and 
sold  as  California  prunes,  which  may  thereby  in  time  sink 
to  the  level  of  Turkish  prunes.     The  sole  object  of  buying 
in  bags  is  to  adulterate  with  inferior  California  and  foreign 
prunes,  and  secondly  to  soak  them  with  all  the  water  they 
will  hold,  that  the  increased  weight  may  cover  cost  of  box- 
ing in  packages  that  may  advertise  their  business,  not 
ours. 

Last  year  the  writer  was  ofTared  a  high  price  for  his  en- 
tire pack  in  bags  by  a  French  firm,  who  wished  to  pack 
same  under  French  labels,  but  the  offer  was  declined  for 
that  reason  only.  At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  product  of  a 
first-class  orchard  should  range  from  50  to  90  to  the  pound, 
and  should  be  carefully  packed  in  25  pound  boxes,  under 
an  attractive  trademark;  the  balance  may  be  sold  in  bags. 
If  your  commission  merchant  cannot  sell  them  in  boxes, 
find  one  who  can,  or,  if  necessary,  ba  your  own  commission 
merchant,  which  the  size  of  your  business  will  warrant.  I 
do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  value  of  the  commission 
merchants  as  such;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  in  employing 
them,  and  very  cheerfully  pay  the  5  per  cent  they  charge, 
which  includes  guaramy  of  all  sales  and  relieves  you  of  the 
detail  of  distribution,  which  you  cannot  do  for  5  per  cent. 
But  let  the  service  end  here.  When  you  undertake  to  make 
them  your  bankers,  you  commit  a  fatal  error.  As  you 
value  your  life,  your  liberty  and  your  property,  don't  let 
any  commission  merchant  own  you.  Get  what  advances 
you  need  from  your  banker,  and  if  you  cannot,  better  sell 
out  to  some  one  who  can — you  will  never  regret  it. 

In  seeking  a  market  for  boxed  goods,  waste  no  time  on 
Chicago.  You  can  do  better  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 
Philadelphia.  Go  East  yourself  and  become  familiar  with 
the  wants  of  your  customers  by  personal  contact.  One 
such  visit  is  worth  years  of  correspondence.  Don't  be  in  a 
hurry  to  ship  your  fruit  in  September;  such  fruit  is  not 
cured  fruit,  and  reflects  no  credit  on  grower  or  seller.  It 
should  lay  in  your  packing-house  several  weeks  to  go 
through  the  sweating  or  equalizing  process,  and  the  latter 
part  of  October  is  soon  enough  to  ship,  if  quality  be  an  ob- 
ject, and  if  you  wish  to  avoid  the  danger  of  rejections  which 
are  sure  to  follow  such  shipments. 

It  is  argued  that  our  prunes  are  too  sweet;  but  this  is  a 
good  fault  and  really  makes  them  a  very  economical  article, 
because  the  consumer  in  buying  his  fruit  gets  the  sugar 
with  it.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  prunes  are  the  poor 
man's  fruit,  owing  to  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  sold; 
but  were  it  not  for  the  sugar  they  contain  they  would  be  the 
dearest.  Take  for  instance  this  year's  price — nine  cents. 
One  pound  soaked  and  cooked  equals  three,  or  say  three 
cents  per  pound,  while  one  pound  of  peaches  or  aprigots  at 
14  cents,  or  if  cooked,  seven  pounds,  equals  two  cents  per 
pound.  Very  few,  probably  have  figured  this  out  this  way. 
We  find,  then,  that  foreign  prunes  are  inferior  to  ours,  be- 
cause they  are  largely  propagated  from  suckers,  while  we 
use  seedlings;  raised  on  soil  worn  out  a  hundred  years  ago, 
while  ours  is  practically  virgin  soil;  cured  during  the  rainy 
season  in  ovens  and  driers,  cooking  same,  while  ours  are 
dried  in  the  open  air  by  the  sun's  rays  and  have  to  be 
cooked  but  once.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  we 
have  secured  the  home  market,  and  are  likely  to  retain  it, 
tariff  or  no  tariff 

Now  that  the  election  is  over,  a  Republican  may  be  able 
to  state  that  the  tariff  is  of  but  secondary  importance  to 
the  prunegrower  without  being  called  a  traitor.  If  the  two- 
cent  duty  be  so  vital,  how  can  we  consistently  explain  the 
columns  of  reports  of  $500  to  $600  profits  realized  all  over 
the  State?  If  the  duty  were  removed  entirely,  which  I 
hope  will  not  occur,  we  can  still  make  money  under  proper 
conditions,  if  we  get  but  $20  per  ton  instead  of  $40  to  $60, 
as  has  been  the  case  for  several  years.  The  California 
State  Board  of  Trade,  through  its  chairman,  Gen.  N.  P. 
Chipman,  has  sent  forth  the  statement  that  we  can  raise 
fruit  cheaper  in  California  than  any  place  in  the  world,  and 
the  reasons  have  just  been  stated,  and,  although  we  have 
no  export  trade  now,  the  time  may  come  when  we  can  send 


our  coals  to  Newcastle,  even  with  the  duties  levied  by 
France  and  Turkey,  and  then  let  reciprocity  take  the  place 
of  tariff  and  California  will  hold  her  own  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  and  get  rich  at  it. 

The  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  continual  reckless  plant- 
ing of  more  trees,  when  enough — in  fact,  too  many — are 
already   planted.     There  are  about  20,000,000  growing 
deciduous  fruit  trees  in  California  of  which  at  least  5,000,- 
000  are  prunes,  which  at  the  very  moderate  estimate  of  100 
pounds  per  tree,  will  produce  200,000,000  pounds  of  dried 
prunes.    Now,  what  Art  we  to  do  with  them;  they  are  not 
a  luxury,  but  by  no  means  a  necessity;  even  the  growers 
themselves  rarely  have  them  on  their  tables.    Their  mildly 
laxative  and  slightly  acid  qualities  aid  in  keeping  our  sys- 
tem in  g^od  order,  but  only  a  limited  quantity  is  pur- 
chased by  any  one  family,  say  one  25-pound  box  to  each. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  decade 
has  averaged  60,000,000.    The  usual  average  of  five  per- 
sons to  each  family  will  give  us  12,000,000,  each  consum- 
ing 25  pounds,  or  say  300,000,000.    But  we  cannot  count 
on  this,  because  millions  of  families  do  not  care  for  and 
never  buy  them.    What  we  do  absolutely  know  from  the 
National  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  that  for  20  years  prior  to 
the  advent  of  California  prunes  the  total  consumption  was 
about  30,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  which,  through  the 
popularity  of  the  California  prunes,  we  have  increased 
during  the  last  eight  years  to  70,000,000  pounds,  or  a  little 
over  one  pound  per  capita.    Our  population  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  i  500,000  yearly,  which  ten  years  hence  would 
give  us  say  80,000,000  population  and  at  the  same  rate 
require  1 5,000,000  pounds  more,  or  say  85,000,000  pounds 
of  prunes.  But  asuming  that  we  so  push  matters  as  to  quin- 
tuple this  normal  increase,  we  would  then  require  145  000,- 
000  pounds,  while  we  now  have  enough  planted  to  give  us 
200,000,000  in  less  than  five  years.    Surely  it  is  time  to 
call  a  halt  in  this  wild  boom  and  turn  our  thoughts  to 
other  fruits  now  neglected  but  equally  as  profitable.  Our 
only  consolation  in  case  of  such  a  glut  is  that  prunes  make 
excellent  hog  feed,  and  one  acre  of  prunes  will  produce 
more  pork  than  one  acre  of  grain.    From  the  same  Bureau 
of  Statistics  we  learn  that  the  average  price  of  imported 
prunes  for  25  years  has  been  five  cents,  which,  if  main- 
tained, would  mean  to  us  four  cents  when  the  rail  freight  is 
reduced  to  one  cent  which  it  will  be  soon.    As  already 
stated,  four  cents  will  give  us  all  a  very  fair  bank  account, 
so  we  have  not  so  much  to  fear  in  the  way  of  price  if  we 
can  stop  further  planting.    Of  course  thousands  of  trees 
that  have  been  improperly  planted  will  die  or  be  aban- 
doned, but  they  will  not  oflset  the  additional  planting  that 
will  certainly  continue  year  after  year  in  spite  of  statistics. 
It  is  said  that  children  and  fools  always  tell  the  truth.  If 
so,  the  gray  hairs  produced  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  busi- 
ness would  indicate  to  what  division  the  writer  belongs. 
Truer  maxims,  however,  are  "  Truth  is  mighty  and  must 
prevail,"  and  "  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again,''  and 
though  he  be  crushed  beneath  the  avalanche  of  land-sellers 
and  tree-sellers,  he  will  lay  aside  his  pen  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  duty  done  and  that  future  conventions  in 
recalling  the  records  of  this  one  will  say:    "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant." 


Olive  Culture  in  California. 

Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Pomologlcal 
Society,  November,  1892,  by  John  S.  Calkins,  of  Pomona,  Cal. 

A  New  Method  of  Propagating  the  Olive  Tree.— 
In  treating  of  olive  culture  in  California,  I  will  first  notice 
a  new  method  of  propagating  the  trees,  which  has  come 
into  use  within  a  few  years,  and  so  far  as  I  know  is  not 
practiced  outside  of  thi5  State,  I  use  cuttings  of  mature 
wood  some  three  inches  long,  with  two  leaves  near  the  top; 
these  are  planted  during  autumn  and  winter  in  glass-cov- 
ered houses  provided  with  bottom  heat;  a  portion  of  the 
cuttings  will  usually  produce  roots  in  the  course  of  four  to 
eight  months,  but  often  nearly  all  of  them  lose  their  leaves 
and  decay;  vigorous  trees  with  excellent  roots  are  grown 
by  this  method;  trees  so  raised  have  produced  olives  in 
four  years  from  the  time  of  planting  the  cuttings  in  the 
house;  the  cuttings  in  the  houses  require  constant  attention, 
and  even  the  most  careful  propagators  often  meet  with 
total  loss;  probably  in  no  other  branch  of  the  nursery  busi- 
ness is  success  so  uncertain.  The  rooted  cuttings  are 
planted  out  in  nursery  rows  from  March  to  December; 
those  planted  early  in  the  season  attain  a  growth  of  one  to 
two  feet  the  first  year;  trees  of  this  size  may  be  success- 
fully transplanted,  and  by  many  are  preferred  to  those  of 
any  other  age  for  orchard  planting. 

Transplanting  and  Pruning.— In  transplanting^ 
olive  trees  from  the  nursery  to  the  orchard,  the  roots 
should  be  carefully  protected  from  the  sun  and  wind,  and 
the  tops,  too,  as  much  as  possible;  the  work  should  not  be 
done  when  a  dry  wind  is  prevailing;  they  should  be  taken 
up  in  as  dormant  a  condition  as  possible;  they  are  usually 
in  this  state  in  January  and  February;  if  it  is  not  conveni- 
ent to  plant  them  then  they  may  be  taken  up  before  they 
commence  to  grow,  and  heeled  in  and  set  out  later  in  the 
season;  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  soil  should  be  settled 
around  the  roots  with  water.  The  olive  tree  is  very  tena- 
cious of  life,  and  may  be  successfully  transplanted  at  one 
year  of  age  up  to  the  size  of  large,  bearing  trees,  this  hav- 
ing been  often  done.  Although  most  varieties  are  apt  to 
grow  unshapely  in  the  nursery,  they  become  symmetrical 
alter  being  out  in  the  orchard  two  or  three  years.  As 
some  of  the  roots  are  cut  off  in  digging,  a  portion  of  the 
branches  should  be  removed  at  the  time  of  planting;  after 
that  but  little  pruning  will  be  necessary  till  they  begin  to 
bear.  Mr.  Goodrich,  who  has  a  bearing  orchard  near 
Santa  Clara,  trims  his  trees  in  the  form  of  a  goblet,  the 
center  of  the  tree  well  hollowed  out  to  admit  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  leaving  sufficient  wood  for  the  next  two  year's 
crops. 

The  Distance  Apart  to  Plant  Olive  Trees.— The 
distance  apirt  to  plant  so  as  to  get  the  best  results  has 
been  determined  by  Ellwood  Cooper,  an  experienced  olive- 
grower.     He  planted  an  orchard  in  1872,  20  feet  apart, 
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but  some  1 5  years  after  he  found  it  necessary  to  thin  out; 
he  removed  every  other  diagonil  row,  the  remaining  trees 
then  being  about  28  feet  apart;  if  it  is  necessary  to  thin  out 
again,  he  recommends  the  removal  of  every  other  aliernate 
straight  row,  the  remaining  trees  will  then  be  40  feet  apart. 
As  he  still  favors  this  plan  after  years  of  experience, 
planters  may  safely  follow  his  example;  this  appears  to  be 
better  than  to  plant  the  trees  farther  apirt  at  first  with 
some  short-lived  trees  or  vines  between  them,  as  is  some- 
times recommended.  The  trees  which  are  removed  may 
be  reset  into  a  new  orchard  where  they  will  again  come 
into  profitable  bearing. 

Soil  and  Climate.— As  to  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  the 
olive  succeeds,  the  same  authority  says  that  "he  has  trees 
growing  without  irrigation  in  black  adobe;  on  stony  hill- 
sides; on  adobe  hillsides;  on  table  land  with  clay  subsoil; 
in  sandy  lands  made  from  the  wash  of  the  mountiins,  with 
no  difference  in  the  bearing  of  the  trees  or  the  oil  made." 
They  are  known  to  succeed  where  peach,  apricot  and  nec- 
tanne  trees  have  been  destroyed  by  the  black  alkali;  and 
also  in  land  so  rocky  and  steep  that  it  cannon  be  plowed. 
Our  virgin  soils  of  California  are  rich  in  lime  and  potash, 
two  of  the  chief  constituents  required  by  the  olive  tree. 
Prof.  Hilgard  has  stated  that  the  substance  of  olive  oil  is 
taken  entirely  from  the  air,  and  that  if  the  crop  is  made 
into  oil  and  the  pomace  and  all  other  offal  returned  to  the 
land  from  the  outset,  it  needs  no  other  manure,  if  the  soil  is 
a  fairly  good  one;  it  does  not  wear  out  the  soil;  but  if  the 
fruit  is  pickled,  returns  should  be  made  to  the  soil  and 
then  potash  and  nitrogen  are  especially  called  for.  The 
olive  tree  flourishes  under  varied  climatic  conditions;  it 
will  withstand  a  temperature  of  14  degrees  above  zero; 
it  succeeds  in  the  dry  interior  valleys  of  the  State  where 
the  mercury  during  summer  often  ranges  from  100  to  120 
degrees  in  the  shade;  along  the  coast  and  on  the  high 
foothills  of  our  mountain  ranges.  In  Algeria,  latitude  35, 
it  thrives  at  an  elevation  of  4800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  in  Italy  at  a  height  of  3200  feet,  and  there  is  a  bearing 
orchard  in  about  the  latitude  of  Pomona,  situated  upward 
of  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Irrigation. — The  olive  is  a  deep-rooted  tree  flourish- 
ing in  arid  countries,  and  if  properly  treated  from  its  first 
planting,  requires  but  little  water  in  most  locations,  other 
than  the  usual  rainfall;  there  are  many  bearing  trees  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  that  are  not  irrigated.  While 
there  are  localities  that  will  give  the  best  results  with- 
out irrigation,  there  are,  no  doubt,  other  locations  that 
need  it,  but  in  most  of  such  lands  careful  tillage,  and  in 
absence  of  better  means,  hauling  water  to  them  when 
needed  will  be  time  well  spent,  if  the  rewards  of  an  olive 
orchard  may  thus  be  secured;  but  while  the  trees  will  do 
fairly  well  under  conditions  in  which  any  other  fruit  tree 
would  perish,  it  pays  to  give  them  generous  culture. 

For  the  Street. — The  olive  is  coming  into  favor  as  a 
street  tree,  combining  several  good  qualities  outside  of  its 
profitableness;  it  is  not  apt  to  bs  blown  down  by  hard 
wind  storms;  it  does  not  litter  the  ground  with  fallen 
leaves;  its  branches  do  not  droop  and  obstruct  the  walk,  if 
properly  trimmed;  is  not  subject  to  have  its  fruit  stolen  by 
persons  passing;  requires  little  or  no  irrigation,  and  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  very  suitable  tree  for  the  purpose 
wherever  it  has  been  tested. 

Insect  Pests  and  Methods  of  Destroying  Them. 
The  only  insect  pest  that  infests  the  olive  tree  in  this  part 
of  the  State  is  the  black  scale,  which  attacks  it  in  locations 
near  the  coast,  about  the  time  it  begins  to  bear;  it  is  not 
infested  with  it  in  the  interior;  even  the  olive  tree  is  unable 
to  bear  a  full  crop  of  fruit  and  a  full  crop  of  black  scale  at 
the  same  time;  perhaps  nothing  has  retarded  the  olive  in- 
dustry in  this  State  more  than  the  sorry  appearance  of  the 
nejjlected,  scale-infested  trees  in  certain  sections,  which  by 
proper  care  might  have  been  kept  in  a  profitable  condition; 
any  other  fruit  tree  would  have  been  dead  and  out  of  sight 
long  ajo  under  the  same  neglect.  Lately  improved 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  pests  have  come  into  use,  and 
they  may  now  be  destroyed  at  comparatively  small  expense 
by  spraying  the  trees  with  the  following  mixture  during  au- 
tumn, when  the  insects  are  all  out  of  their  scales:  five 
pounds  caustic  soda  (70  per  cent);  25  pounds  resin;  3  pints 
fish  I'il;  boil  the  soda,  resin  and  oil  in  20  gallons  of  water 
for  three  or  four  hours;  when  done  the  mixture  should  dis- 
solve readily,  like  milk  in  water  without  being  ropy;  add 
enough  water  to  mike  100  gallons;  in  case  the  resin,  after 
cooking,  does  not  cut  well,  add  a  little  more  water.  A 
treatment  of  the  trees  with  hydrncyaoic  acid  gas  in  autumn 
once  in  two  years  is  also  found  to  be  an  effective  remedy; 
parties  here  contract  to  rid  trees  of  the  pests  by  either 
method  at  20  to  25  cents  per  tree,  furnishing  eve-^ything. 
Mr.  Goodrich,  beiore  alluded  to,  says  his  "system  of  prun- 
ing (which  he  adopted  three  years  ago),  and  the  aid  of  the 
twice-stabbed  ladybird,  has  reduced  the  black  scale  in  his 
orchard  to  such  a  decree  as  to  jasiify  the  belief  of 
practical  eradication,  or  at  hast  control."  Fruitraisers  in 
California  have  insect  pests  to  combat,  and  so  have  olive- 
growers  loctted  near  the  coast;  happily,  by  the  above 
methods  they  may  be  subdued  at  a  cost  so  low  as  to  justify 
the  expenditure. 

olive  oil  and  olive  pickles. 

In  the  vear  1890  there  was  imported  into  this  country 
893  984  gallons  of  alleged  olive  oil;  this  State  produced  the 
same  year  5202  gallons  of  pure  olive  oil,  and  in  the  year 
1891,  1 1420  gallons.  California  olive  oil  has  the  distinction 
of  winning  prizes  at  the  Paris  World's  F-ir,  and  its  superi 
ority  over  imported  oil  is  conceded.  We  have  it  from  re- 
liable authority  that  at  lean  four-fifths  of  the  olives  used  in 
Europe  for  oil,  contain  a  worm,  which  is  ground  up  and 
prassed  with  the  pomace  in  oil-making.  From  ihe  Consular 
reports  we  learn  that  it  is  a  common  practice 
abroad  to  mix  cotton-seed  oil  with  the  olives  while  being 
ground  for  oil;  vast  quantities  of  this  oil  go  to  Europe 
from  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  adulterating  olive  oi  ; 
the  process  of  refining  cotton-seed  oil  is  said  to  be  such  as 
to  render  its  use  as  food  deleterious  to  health,  and  <  ven 
dangerous  to  life.  The  department  of  agriculture  at  Wash 
ington  caused  tests  to  be  made  of  some  66  different  brai.ds 


of  imported  oil  labeled  pure  olive  oil;  not  one  brand  was 
found  to  be  pure,  and  several  did  not  contain  any  olive  oil; 
but  California  producers  are  determined  that  the  home  oil 
shall  be  put  upon  the  market  pure  and  unadulterated;  to 
this  end  they  have  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  to  pre- 
vent the  manufacture  and  sale  in  the  State  of  impure  oil, 
and  have  organized  to  aid  in  its  enforcement,  and  have 
lately  taken  measures  to  have  it  so  amended  as  to  render 
it  more  efficient  in  its  operation.  Large  quantities  of  for- 
eign pickled  olives  come  to  the  United  States  and  to  this 
S  ate;  they  are  sold  here  in  small  bottles  at  the  rate  of 
about  $4  per  gallon;  they  are  put  up  while  the  olive  is 
green  and  are  unfit  for  food,  while  the  home  olives  are  put 
up  ripe,  or  nearly  so,  and  are  a  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food  vastly  superior  to  the  foreign  article.  The  last  crop 
sold  in  the  stores  at  $1.20  per  gallon;  dealers  paid  the 
growers  from  65  cents  to  $1  per  gallon.  They  are  put  up 
in  Pomona  by  the  following  method:  for  six  gallons  of 
olives  dissolve  one  pound  o(  G.  S.  Lewis'  concentrated  lye 
in  six  gallons  of  water,  add  four  pounds  of  salt;  soak  the 
berries  in  this  mixture  two  days,  then  draw  off  and  replace 
it  with  same  kind  for  two  days  longer,  drawing  the  mixture 
off  several  times  daily,  and  pouring  it  over  the  olives. 
Now  draw  off  the  mixture  again  and  immerse  the  olives  in 
water  from  five  to  eight  days,  then  draw  off  the  water  and 
put  on  a  brine  of  three  pounds  of  salt  to  six  gallons  of  water 
for  two  days,  or  until  the  least  trace  of  lye  is  removed; 
finally  cover  them  with  new  brine  o(  three  pounds  of  salt  to 
4/^  gallons  of  water. 

Varieties — A'-cording  to  an  Italian  authority  there  are 
300  varieties  of  olives.  I  have  upward  of  50  new  varieties 
in  course  of  propagation  in  my  nurseries;  many  of  these 
are  in  bearing  in  diffsrent  parts  of  the  State,  and  have 
proved  valuable  acquisitions.  By  careful  observation  the 
different  sorts  may  be  distinguished  from  e<ch  other  in  the 
nursery  by  their  appearance,  which  will  greatly  assist  the 
nurseryman  in  correctly  labeling  his  trees. 

the  outlook  KOR  the  olive  INDUSTY  in  CALIFORNIA 

In  discussing  the  profits  of  fruit-raising  it  is  customary  to 
cite  citrus  orchards  that  have  returned  from  $500  to  more 
than  $1000  per  acre,  and  deciduous  fruit  trees  that  have 
yielded  from  $100  to  more  than  Jjoo  per  acre  in  a  single 
year,  so  we  may  here  give  the  record  of  some  oMve  trees: 

Ellwnod  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara  states  that  he  tested 
one  of  his  orchards  seven  years  old  from  the  cutting  which 
yielded  ten  large  bottles  of  oil  to  the  tree;  $1  per  bottle  is 
the  present  wholesale  market  price  for  California  oi';  this 
would  give  $1080  per  acre  of  108  trees.  Frank  Kimball  of 
National  City,  San  Diego  county,  states  that  he  paid  a 
neighbor  S200  per  acre  for  his  olives  from  trees  less  than 
four  years  old  from  the  cutting;  that  he  had  taken  23  gal- 
lons from  a  tree  less  than  six  years  old;  these,  if  made  into 
pickles,  and  sold  for  75  cents  per  gallon,  would  bring 
$1863  per  acre  for  that  year;  that  he  had  picked  from  a 
tree,  at  the  old  San  Diego  mission,  192  gallons  of  olives  in 
a  single  year;  that  tree  was  probably  100  yeirs  old.  Dr. 
B.  B  Briggs  of  Crescentia,  Los  Angeles  county,  has  a  tree 
that  bore  one  year,  when  the  tree  was  13  years  old,  50  gal- 
lons of  olives;  if  made  into  pickles  and  sold  at  75  cents  per 
gallon,  they  would  bring  $37  50  Major  L.  H.  Utt  of  Red- 
lands  has  an  orchard  at  Pala,  San  Diego  county,  of  100 
trees  that  when  16  years  old  averaged  80  gallons  of  olives 
per  tree  that  year.  Mr.  G.  F.  Havens  of  Santa  Ana, 
writes  that  he  has  an  orchard  in  Oranee  county,  15  miles 
from  the  coast  at  an  elevation  of  1500  feet,  planted  at  the 
foot  of  an  adobe  hill;  trees  have  never  been  irrigated  and 
have  never  been  infested  with  black  scale;  they  bore  a 
little  fiuit  the  third  year  from  the  cutting,  the  fourth  year 
they  bore  from  one  to  four  gallons  per  tree.  At  the  age  of 
seven  years  some  of  them  bore  20  gallons  for  the  year. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  tha;  the  trees  will  show  a  li:tle  fruit 
the  third  year  from  planting,  and  yield  returns  the  fourth 
year.  The  crop  will  increase  from  year  to  year  for  30 
years,  and  they  will  bear  up  to  the  age  of  100  years.  I  do 
not  believe  the  figures  given  above  as  the  yield  of  olive 
trees  can  be  safely  relied  upon  every  year,  nor  that  olive 
Orchards  in  general  of  like  age  will  come  ud  to  those  fig- 
ures one  year  with  another  any  more  than  can  the  amounts 
given  above  as  the  returns  of  citrus  and  deciduous  or- 
chards be  uniformly  realized  every  year,  but  if  the  enor- 
mous returns  of  the  olive  trees  mentioned  are  even  divided 
by  four,  the  results  would  show  the  olive  industry  to  be  a 
most  profitable  one. 

There  has  always  been  a  ready  market  for  all  the  olives 
produced  here  in  Pomona.  Last  year  there  were  more  or- 
ders sent  to  this  market  than  cuuld  be  filled,  and  ordeis 
for  the  crop  of  the  ensuing  season  are  coming  in.  Olive- 
growers  in  this  section  have  generally  prepared  their  own 
fruit  ready  for  use,  but  now  there  are  a  number  of  firms  in 
the  field  who  propose  to  buy  the  Iruit  as  it  comes  from  the 
trees,  and  prepare  it  for  market.  The  prospects  for  a 
good  market  in  the  future  are  encouraging.  The  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  California  pickled  olives  in  this 
State  within  a  year  or  two  has  been  immense.  The  people 
are  bezinning  to  find  out  their  value,  and  in  the  near  future 
they  will  come  into  general  use.  California  olive  oil  is 
rapidly  growing  into  favor  as  an  article  of  food  and  as  a 
medicine,  and  a  heavy  demand  for  it  is  assured. 

The  foreign  sardine  industry  is  on  the  wane,  owing  to 
the  use  of  impure  olive  oil  and  cott-^n  seed  oil  in  which 
they  are  now  put  up.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  industry 
will  be  inaugurated  in  this  State  as  soon  as  a  supply  of 
olive  oil  can  be  had  in  which  to  pack  them,  as  our  shores 
teem  with  s'lrdines  of  excellent  quality. 

Considering  the  superiority  of  our  pickled  olives  and 
their  cheapness,  and  the  purity  of  our  oil,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  they  will  entirely  displace  the  foreign  article  in  the 
markets  of  this  country  as  soon  as  they  are  produced  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  While  our  vari- 
ous fruits  are  seeking  markets  in  the  East,  competing  with 
some  of  the  fruits  raised  there,  this  State  is  a  large  im- 
porter of  the  products  of  the  olive  tree,  our  scanty  produc- 
tion as  yet  hardly  making  an  impression  on  our  local  mar- 
kets. 

Daring  my  residence  in  this  county,  since  1878  I  have 


watched  the  fruit  business  from  the  standpoint  of  a  nursery- 
man, and  have  seen  it  grow  from  a  small  beginning  to  its 
present  large  proportions.  I  know  something  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  have  been  overcome,  and  the  necessary  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  market,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  how 
much  better  the  business  pays  with  a  larger  supply  and 
wider  markets.  The  olive  is  unique  in  this  respect,  the 
output  as  yet  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  local  demand  only 
in  a  small  degree. 

Olive  culture  is  in  its  infancy  here,  and  there  is  much 
yet  to  learn  before  it  is  brought  to  its  highest  possibilities, 
but  enough  is  known  about  it  to  wrrrant  the  prediction  that 
it  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  profitable  indus- 
tries of  this  ccmmmonwealth. 


Pruning  Fruit  Trees. 

An  essay  by  Fbanklin  Cooswell,  read  at  tlie  Santa  Ana  Farmen' 
Institute. 

My  remarks  on  pruning  will  apply  only  to  the  principal 
varieties  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  in  southern  Caiifornia. 

1.  — As  to  time.  If  the  pruning  is  severe  and  the  object 
is  to  gain  a  new  growth  which  will  develop  fruit  buds  for  a 
crop  of  fruit  the  following  year,  it  cannot  be  done  too  soon 
after  the  crop  is  off  the  tree.  This  can  only  be  done  with 
apricots  and  early  peaches;  it  is  questionable  even  with 
them,  as  the  fruit  is  usually  inferior.  Best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  waiting  until  the  tree  is  fully  dormant,  but  before 
the  sap  starts  in  the  spring.  Except  in  the  case  of  large 
limbs,  but  few  horticulturists  take  the  trouble  to  protect 
the  cut  ends  with  either  wax  or  paint.  But  as  I  intend  only 
to  get  the  matter  before  you  for  discussion,  I  will  proceed 
to  the  more  important  point,  v'z  ,  the  manner  of  pruning. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  suppressing  the 
scale,  the  linnets  and  other  enemies  of  fruit  trees;  but  little 
has  been  said  about  suppressing,  in  some  oichards,  their 
worst  enemy — their  owners.  If  this  can  be  dune,  'ruit-rais- 
ing  will  be  a  much  greater  success.  If  ihe  said  owners 
could  be  taken  sick  during  pruning  time  and  th^ir  orchards 
•  hereby  escape  the  saw  and  knife,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  trees  would  bear  enough  fruit  to  pay  all  doctor 
bills,  and  still  leave  a  balance.  The  object  of  a  fruit  tree  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  to  produce  fruit;  but  many  owners  keep 
their  orchards  so  constantly  busy  trying  to  repa'r  damages 
that  they  have  li:tle  or  no  time  to  b  ar  fruit.  It  has  been 
my  observation  that  when  a  tree  is  severely  pruned  the  re- 
maining fruit-buds,  instead  of  producing  large,  luscious 
fruit  as  we  might  expect,  are  most  of  them  bla  ted,  and  the 
whole  attention  of  the  tree  is  turned  toward  growth.  Are 
trees  possessed  of  intelligence  .''  They  seem  to  be.  The 
remaining  parts  seem  to  sjmpathize  with  the  mutilated 
members,  and  refuse  to  take  nourishment  away  from  them 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  producing  fruit.  When  a  person 
loses  one  e>e  the  chief  concern  of  the  physician  is  to  save 
the  other  eye,  which  is  often  lost  through  sympathy. 

2.  Thete  is  amther  important  point.  The  orchardist  I 
have  in  mind  wonders  why  a  limb  loaded  with  fruit  splits 
off  from  the  body,  if,  by  some  mischance,  he  has  allowed  it 
to  produce  fruit.  Did  he  ever  split  wood  and  come  to  a 
knot?  If  so,  he  h  i>  h  id  trouble.  That  knot  reaches  clear 
into  the  heart  and  could  never  be  torn  from  its  mooring, 
but  if  the  limb  which  grew  from  it  was  cut  off  close  to  the 
tree  a  sucker  sprout  comes  out  to  take  its  p  ace,  but  is 
never  so  firmly  joined  to  the  body  as  the  oritiiiial  limb,  and 
is  never  anything  but  a  sucker  limb.  Perhaps  the  worst 
possible  dam  jge  is  done  when  the  tree  is  first  set  out.  It 
has  become  quite  the  fashion  to  destroy  all  that  thf  tree  has 
done  so  welt  in  anchoring  its  limbs  in  its  very  heart  and 
leave  nothing  but  a  bare  stalk  two  or  three  feet  high. 

Mutil.ited  and  depressed,  some  yield  up  the  ghost  at 
once;  others  make  a  strugg'e  for  existence,  put  out  sucker 
limbs,  joined  more  or  less  to  the  outside  of  the  tree,  sure  to 
split  off  when  any  great  strain  comes  upon  them.  This  usu- 
ally comes  from  wind,  if  at  all,  as  the  owners  of  such  trees 
seldom  give  them  a  charce  to  load  with  fruit.  I  bought 
some  peach  trees  of  a  nurseryman.  In  pruning  the  lower 
limbs  the  year  before  he  had  not  only  cut  close  to  the  body 
but  actually  in  it.  There  was  a  swollen  limb  around  the 
cut,  but  it  had  not  healed  over,  neither  has  the  bark  grown 
over  it  as  it  should.  The  best  peach  orchard  in  my  neigh- 
borhood is  one  where  the  entire  top  of  the  ynung  trees,  as 
they  came  from  the  nursery,  was  let  alone.  Trim  the  lower 
limbs  fairly  cl  'se  to  the  body,  bu'  not  into  it.  For  two  or 
three  years  little  need  be  done  in  pruning.  Cut  back  spar- 
ingly, thin  out  an  occasional  in  erfering  limb,  paymg  due 
regard  to  balance  and  more  attention  to  gophers  which 
may  be  gnawing  away  at  the  bottom  while  you  are  doing 
the  same  at  the  top;  cultivate  thoroughly,  and  you  will 
have  fruit.  I  have  never  known  any  limb  to  make  two 
long  growths  two  years  in  succession.  Young  piune  trees 
will  put  out  slender  limbs  10  feet  long  in  a  single  season; 
let  tiiem  alone.  The  following  season  they  will  branch  out, 
but  not  grow  up  too  far,  but  il  cut  back  of  course  they  will 
put  up  new  shoots  and  start  again,  and  they  and  their  own- 
ers can  keep  it  up  in  that  way  for  the  term  of  their  natural 
lives,  the  trees  trying  to  get  ready  to  bear  fruit,  and  the 
owners  to  £t  ip  it — but  the  latter  be  n ;  more  powerful  and 
having  better  weapons,  often  succeed. 

Campbell  Horticultural  Society. — This  Society 
meets  at  Campbell,  Santa  Clara  County,  on  the  second 
Saturday  night  of  each  month.  At  the  last  meeting  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  follows  :  F.  M.  Right- 
•ir,  president;  Jos.  Bohnott,  vice-president;  S.  G.  Rodock, 
secretarv;  Dr.  C.  N.  Cooper,  treasurer. 


California  Nursery  Company. — This  well-known  es- 
tablishment at  Niles,  under  the  management  of  John 
Ruck,  baa  just  issued  its  new  price  list  No.  3,  including 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small  fruits,  rose^,  etc.  The 
lists  in  all  of  these  classes  are  very  complete,  and  will 
gratify  planters.  Among  ornacaentalB  the  California 
Nursery  Company  pays  special  attention  to  roses,  and  has 
the  largest  area  devoted  to  them  of  all  our  coast  growers. 
In  orchard  fruits  of  course,  the  selection  is  large  and  of 
high  standing. 
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FRUIT  vs.  WHEAT. 

A  Discussion  of  the  Relative  Import- 
ance of  Wheat-Growing  and 
Fruit-Growing  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  following  paper  was  read  before  the 
State  Horticultural  Convention  at  San  Jose 
by  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  of  Red  Bluflf,  Cal: 

At  your  annual  convention  held  at  Chico, 
in  November,  i888,  I  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  Wheat  vs.  Fruit,"  in  which  I  undertook  to 
point  out  to  the  California  agriculturist  the 
increasing  importance  of  fruit-growing  in 
this  State,  and  why  we  should  grow  more 
fruit  and  less  wheat.  I  am  now  requested  to 
reexamine  the  relative  importance  of  the 
two  industries  in  the  light  of  later  experience 
and  more  complete  data.  Whether  we  nar- 
row the  question  to  the  simple  inquiry  as  to 
which  is  the  more  profitable  on  a  given  num- 
ber of  acres,  or  take  the  broader  view  as  to 
their  relative  influence  on  the  future  great- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  State,  I  think  we 
shall  easily  reach  the  conclusion  for  which 
intelligent  horticulturists  of  California  have 
long  contended. 

The  evolution  of  California  has  presented 
a  series  of  surprises  from  the  day  when 
Marshall  turned  up  the  glittering  nuggets  in 
Sutter's  mill-race  and  set  the  world  ablaze 
with  his  discovery  of  gold.  The  growing  of 
the  cereals,  and  later  of  fruits,  was  as  much 
a  discovery  as  the  finding  of  gold;  and 
people  were  even  more  incredulous  about 
the  practicability  and  profitableness  of  till- 
ing the  soil  than  they  were  about  making 
quick  fortunes  with  the  pick  and  shovel  and 
rocker  in  the  mountain  gorges.  Here  and 
there,  however,  in  the  north  and  in  the  south, 
in  the  early  forties,  were  to  be  found  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  what  our  climate  and 
soil  would  do;  but  our  people  seemed  not  to 
admit  the  logic  of  facts  or  their  own  senses, 
and  so  they  went  on  for  years  importing 
flour  from  Boston  and  New  York,  and  fruits 
from  Mexico  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

Wheat-growing  took  root  at  last  in  the 
fifties,  but  our  eyes  were  not  really  opened 
to  the  possibilities  of  fruit-growing  until  the 
profound  movement  began  which  has  made 
southern  California  a  veritable  Eden,  and 
has  incidentally  uncovered  new  and  untold 
wealth  in  the  north  in  her  fruit  products. 
We  had  a  surpassingly  favorable  climate, 
but  we  did  not  know  its  commercial  value, 
nor  its  true  relation  to  the  soil.  A.nd  we 
are  still  unwilling  to  subject  these  two  com- 
bined forces  to  their  highest  uses,  as  we  evi- 
dence by  keeping  right  on  planting  wheat 
that  can  be  better  grown  in  the  icy  regions 
of  the  Northwest;  and  we  do  this  in  face  of 
the  fact  thai  we  send  70  or  80  per  cent  of  it 
15,000  miles  to  market,  in  competition  with 
the  whole  world,  and  especially  with  our 
brothers  of  the  Northwest,  who  only  need  to 
seek  a  foreign  market  for  about  20  or  25 
per  cent.  And,  withal,  California  only  ex- 
ports about  one-tenth  of  our  total  exports. 

DIVERSIFICATION  A  NECESSITY. 

I  hold  it  to  be  a  perversion  of  nature's 
gifts  to  use  them  contrary  to  their  obviously 
higher  and  better  purposes.  In  the  old  agri- 
cultural countries  the  farmer  makes  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  adaptability  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate to  the  growth  of  particular  products. 
He  selects  his  land  for  wheat,  for  corn,  Tor 
oats,  for  barley,  rye,  grasses,  and  he  rotates 
these  crops  as  necessity  requires.  He  plants 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  suitable  to  the  cli- 
mate and  soil,  and  if  he  is  intelligent  he  al- 
ways plants  that  which  promises  the  highest 
returns.  If  he  is  in  Dakota  he  plants  wheat; 
if  in  Kansas  or  Iowa,  corn  and  wheat;  if  in 
North  Carolina,  rice  and  cotton;  if  in  Louis- 
iana, sugar-cane;  in  France  he  grows  prunes; 
in  Spain,  raisins,  and  in  Italy,  olives.  He 
diversifies  largely  everywhere,  but  his  staple 
is  determined  by  the  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate. 

Now,  no  one  in  the  face  of  the  facts  will 
say  that  California  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
wheat-growing.  A  study  of  the  productive- 
ness of  the  wheat-growing  regions  of  the 
Union  will  show  that  many  States  produce 
more  to  the  acre  than  we  do.  The  average 
gross  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  in  California  is 
less  than  13  bushels,  of  the  value  of  $12.34 
per  acre,  which  was  the  result  obtained  m 
1891 — one  of  our  best  years. 

VALUE  OF  WHEAT  LANDS. 

The  average  value  of  our  best  wheat  land 
is  not  less  than  $50.  When  we  deduct  from 
the  gross  product  the  cost  of  production,  we 
have  left  less  than  an  average  of  $2.50  per 
annum  per  acre,  out  of  which  must  be  paid 
taxes  and  the  repairs  of  implements  and  the 
farm  kept  up.  Now,  this  is  a  summer- 
fallow  crop  of  which  we  get  one  in  two 
years,  and  an  added  occasional  winter  crop 
once  in  three  years.  In  exceptional  cases, 
much  better  returns  are  shqwn;  but  we  must 


deal  with  general  rather  than  exceptional  re- 
sults with  wheat,  as  with  fruit.  I  am  au- 
thorized to  say  to  you  by  one  of  the  best 
farmers  in  this  State,  who  owns  one  of  our 
best  and  largest  wheat  ranches,  that  his 
wheat  land  does  not  pay  over  five  per  cent 
per  annum  on  the  assessed  value  of  $50  per 
acre  for  the  land. 

I  pointed  out  to  you  four  years  ago  some 
of  the  disadvantages  of  wheat-growing  in 
California.  Let  me  restate  some  of  them 
briefly,  with  one  or  two  added:  We  have  a 
much  smaller  home  market  than  our  com- 
petitors in  the  wheat-growing  States  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  The  United  States 
exports  about  25  per  cent  of  all  wheat  grown; 
California  exports  fully  75  per  cent  of  her 
wheat.  Our  surplus  travels  farther  to  mar- 
ket, and  hence  at  greater  cost,  than  any 
other  wheat  grown,  except  that  of  Oregon 
and  Washington.  We  have  no  one  advan- 
tage over  our  competitors  to  compensate 
this  disadvantage.  The  water  rates  on  wheat 
from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  are  about  $3  50 
per  ton.  The  average  ra'es  for  a  period  of 
years  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool  will 
not  vary  much  from  $10  per  ton.  Assum- 
ing that  the  cost  to  Lake  ports  is  about  the 
same  as  to  San  Francisco  from  the  farm,  we 
have  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  wheat-grow- 
er of  the  West  on  his  exported  wheat  of  over 
$6  per  ton,  or  nearly  20  cents  a  bushel.  But 
the  wheat-farmer  near  the  centers  of  con- 
sumption gets  a  home  market  price  larger 
than  the  export  price,  while  our  home  price 
is  the  Liverpool  price  less  cost  of  carnage. 

THE  WHEAT  AREA  UNLIMITED. 

The  California  Fruit  Grower,  one  of  the 
ablest  trade  and  fruit  journals  in  the  State, 
recently  pointed  out,  and  fully  proved,  the 
statement  that  the  wheat  area  of  the  United 
States  can  be  expanded  to  meet  any  prob- 
able requirements  for  many  years.  It  de- 
monstrated what  I  have  verified  by  examin- 
ation of  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, that  many  of  our  western  States  have 
curtailed  their  wheat  acreage  and  devoted  it 
to  corn  and  other  products  found  to  be  more 
profitable;  but  they  can  easily  shift  to  wheat 
when  required.  For  example,  Iowa  had  in 
1891  in  wheat  1,800,000  acres,  while  in  1875 
she  had  3,000,000  acres;  Illinois  had  3  600,- 
000  acres  planted  in  1880,  and  only  1,900,- 
000  in  1891.  On  the  other  hand,  the  capa- 
city to  rapidly  increase  production  of  wheat 
is  shown  in  Kansas,  where  the  acreage  in 
1891  ran  up  to  3,500,000,  as  against  1,600,- 
000  in  1889,  and  2,000,000  acres  in  1890; 
the  Dakotas  have  increased  steadily  from 
1,000,000  acres  in  1883  to  4,800,000  acres  in 
1891. 

1  see  no  evidence  of  a  decrease  of  wheat 
areas  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  com- 
peting foreign  countries,  so  that  the  wheat- 
grower  need  not  look  for  better  prices 
through  any  falling  off  in  production,  save 
in  years  of  crop  failures,  unless  the  land 
is  given  over  to  other  cereals,  which  is  not 
likely  to  happen;  and  if  it  should  happen, 
it  can  be  given  back  to  wheat  when  needed. 

MORE  WHEAT  PER  CAPITA  THAN  EVER. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  Statistician  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  in  the  report  of  that 
department  for  1891,  has  furnished  valuable 
facts  and  opinions  resulting  from  his  re- 
searches. In  speaking  of  wheat,  he  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the 
country  is  between  three  and  four  times  as 
large  as  in  1840;  the  wheat  crop  of  1891  was 
seven  times  as  large  as  in  1840,  or  four  and 
one-third  bushels  for  each  unit  of  popula- 
tion then,  and  nine  and  one-fifth  bushels 
now.    He  says  further: 

"  There  has  been  much  written  for  20 
years  past,  the  result  of  crude  generalizing 
from  agricultural  data,  to  the  effect  that 
wheat-growing  is  declining,  moving  west- 
ward, abandoned  in  the  old  States  and  pre- 
cociously developing  in  the  new.  *  *  *  A 
little  thoughtful  review  of  the  whole  field  ol 
fact  will  show  the  kaleidescopic  changes  inci- 
dent to  the  work  of  diversifying  and  moulding 
our  primitive  agricu'ture.  Western  New  York 
produces  as  much  wheat  as  ever,  and  fruit 
and  vegetable  and  other  products  of  tenfold 
greater  aggregate  value.  So  do  Ohio  and 
Michigan." 

He  then  shows  how  the  yield  of  wheat 
may  be  largely  increased  by  better  methods; 
he  cites  the  larger  yields  in  the  sands  of 
Holland  and  the  gravelly  clays  of  England, 
and  says  that  if  our  better  soil  were  brought 
to  the  average  yield  of  those  countries,  we 
would  produce  on  the  same  area  as  we  now 
plant  a  thousand  million  bushels.  He  then 
takes  up  the  question  of  reserve  and  shows 
that  the  tendency  is  to  underestimate;  that 
the  surplus  of  two  or  three  years,  held  in 
remote  regions  not  easy  of  access — in  Russia 
and  India  and  elsewhere — have  been  col- 
lected through  improved  commercial  facili- 
ties and  poured  into  the  centers  of  trade,  to 
the  surprise  of  both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers, to  the  equalization  of  prices  and  the 


maintaining  of  relatively  low  rates  through- 
out the  world. 

SINGLE  CROPS  RESPONSIBLE. 

In  speaking  of  the  depressed  prices,  he 
refers  the  condition  to  the  baneful  influence 
of  the  single-crop  idea. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  permanency  of 
agricultural  production,  he  presents  some 
striking  and  valuable  facts.  He  points  out 
that  Europe,  with  (our  times  our  population, 
produces  nearly  enough  subsistence  for  its 
own  use;  that  all  eastern  Europe  has  a  sur- 
plus, and  that  Italy's  exports  equal  her  im- 
ports; that  the  Netherlands,  with  only  two 
and  one-half  acres  to  each  inhabitant,  re- 
quire only  a  few  million  dollars  worth  of 
agricultural  imports  in  excess  of  agricultural 
exports;  that  France,  with  a  population  nine 
times  as  dense  as  ours,  requires  only  about 
seven  per  cent  of  her  consumption;  that 
even  insular  and  factory-studded  Great 
Britain  feeds  half  her  population  from  her 
own  soil,  through  the  labor  of  one-eighth  of 
her  population,  and  the  other  half  could  be 
fed  if  the  game  preserves  and  pleasure 
grounds  were  utilized  for  agriculture;  that  it 
requires  four  times  as  much  area  here  to 
feed  one  person  as  it  does  there,  which  it 
would  be  absurd  to  claim  as  a  necessity. 

He  then  shows  by  incontestable  proofs, 
that  even  in  the  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  land  actually  farmed  is  only  par- 
tially utilized. 

Upon  the  question  of  surplus  he  shows 
how  easily  possible  it  is  to  largely  increase 
the  output  as  the  markets  may  demand,  and 
that  our  wheat  possibility  is  one  of  price 
and  profit,  and  not  of  land  and  labor.  He 
then  submits  tables  to  show  that  wheat- 
growing  in  Europe  is  not  declining.  In  his 
conclusions  upon  the  subject  he  says: 

"This  country  has  not  reached  the  limit 
of  agricultural  production;  it  has  not  even 
approached  it.  It  is  not  true  that  the  wheat 
of  the  world  is  declining.  It  is  not  difificuli 
to  prove  the  existence  of  2,300,000,000 
bushels  as  an  average,  and  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  decrease. 

"  The  United  States  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce a  surplus  for  export  until  the  wheat 
culture  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
given  place  to  more  varied  and  profitable 
culture,  and  increasing  numbers  of  non- 
agricultural  population  shall  require  for 
breadstuffs  the  entire  crop."    He  adds: 

"  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  tendency  is 
toward  a  better  distribution  of  crops  and  to 
higher  prices  and  better  profits.  The  pro- 
portion of  agricultural  labor  will  decrease, 
nonagricultural  labor  will  increase,  agricul- 
tural products  will  be  more  varied,  rural  in- 
telligence and  skill  will  advance,  and  the 
farmer  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  de- 
mand and  secure  an  equitable  share  in  the 
net  proceeds  of  national  industries." 

If  there  is  one  lingering  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  a  California  farmer,  after  reading 
carefully  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1891,  as  to  the  plain  path  for 
him,  I  confess  inability  to  reason  from 
known  data. 

SMALL   WHEAT  FARMERS    DRIVEN  TO  THE 
WALL. 

It  has  come  to  pass  in  California  that  the 
more  prosperous  wheatgrower  must  own  or 
till  large  areas,  and  use  steam  and  horse- 
power, and  dispense  with  men.  The  com- 
bined harvester  has  reversed  the  law  of 
labor-saving  machinery  and  is  depopulating 
the  State.  It  came  at  the  wrong  time  for 
California,  and  proved  a  boon  to  the  large 
land-holder,  but  a  bane  to  the  State. 

I  showed  you,  in  my  former  discussion  of 
the  subject,  by  incontestable  evidence,  that 
our  wheat  lands  are  not  yielding  so  much 
per  acre  as  they  formerly  did,  and  the  four 
years  have  added  strength  to  that  point;  that 
prices  have  gradually  declined,  while  rates 
of  transportation  do  not  decline  to  meet  the 
fall  in  prices, and  this  point  still  stands  good; 
that  the  price  is  not  likely  to  come  back  to 
former  figures,  because  of  the  large  wheat 
areas  of  the  globe;  that  wheat  growing  can- 
not populate  the  State  or  increase  its  pres- 
tige and  importance  or  add  to  its  wealth, 
and  this  point  is  more  than  verified  by  the 
fact  that  our  wheat-growing  regions  are  still 
sparsely  settled;  that  we  have  reached  the 
maximum  of  production;  that  many  lands 
devoted  to  wheat  are  not  profitable  by 
reason  of  nonadaptability  to  that  plant;  and 
that  much  of  the  lands  in  wheat  are  specially 
adapted  to  fruit,  and  others  are  not,  and 
should  continue  to  be  planted  to  wheat. 

I  showed  that  an  intelligent  application  of 
ordinary  sound  judgment,  in  the  light  of 
facts  everywhere  apparent,  should  lead  our 
farmers  to  devote  their  lands  to  wheat 
culture  only  where  more  profitable  crops 
could  not  be  grown,  and  that  our  output  of 
other  crops  should  be  increased  and  our 
wheat  brought  down  to  the  necessities  of  our 
home  market  and  those  markets  that  can  be 
reached  with  profit.    I  must  be  permitted 


to  refer  to  the  arguments  then  made  and 
facts  adduced,  rather  than  to  repeat  them 
here. 

NOT  WHAT  IT  USED  TO  BE. 

I  need  not  encumber  this  paper  with 
further  additional  proofs  to  show  that  wheat- 
growing  is  not  what  it  once  was  here,  and 
that  it  is  no  longer  an  attraction  to  the 
hoine-seeker  of  the  East  who  is  looking 
toward  California.  We  cannot  sell  our  lands 
for  wheat-growing,  at  their  true  value,  to 
western  wheatgrowers,  who  would  have  to 
exchange  two  or  three  acres  for  one,  and 
leave  more  favorable  conditions  than  exist 
here  for  their  pursuit.  We  who  believe  in 
fruit  talked  to  deaf  ears  when  the  farmer 
was  gettincr  two  cents  a  pound  for  his  wheat 
and  was  growing  25  bushels  or  more  to  the 
acre.  Now,  however,  we  ask  him  to  look 
at  his  ledger  and  see  if  he  cannot  do  better. 
He  bought  his  land  for  five  to  twenty  dollars 
per  acre.  Our  fruit  industry  has  given  it 
high  value,  and  we  want  him  to  yield  up  his 
rich  acres  to  the  demand  for  higher  and 
better  uses. 

President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University, 
says,  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
November:  "Onlyabo'it  one-sixih  of  the 
cultivable  land  of  the  globe  is  yet  occupied." 

Let  our  wheatgrower  remember  that 
whea  is  the  product  of  all  lands  and  climes. 
Wherever  man  can  live  wheat  will  grow. 
Not  so  of  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  fig,  the 
prune,  the  olive,  the  raisin  grape,  the  almond, 
the  apricot,  or  even  the  pear  or  the  peach — 
all  distinctively  California  fruits.  France 
obtains  25  per  cent  more  wheat  to  the  acre 
than  we  do,  and  English  farmers  obtain 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  we  do.  France 
reports  110,000,000  hectolitres,  or  over  300,- 
000,000  bushels,  grown  this  year,  which  is 
about  three  fiths  as  much  as  the  entire  crop 
of  the  United  States. 

SOMETHING  WRONG  IN  FARMING. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  criticise  our 
methods,  but  there  is  something  wrong  in 
our  farming,  when  France,  with  an  area 
only  about  one-fourth  larger  than  that  of 
California,  can,  with  all  her  other  products, 
turn  out  three-fifths  as  much  wheat  as  the 
entire  United  States.  It  looks  as  though 
we  were  misusing  the  term  poor  when  we 
talk  about  poor  farmer.  We  use  it  as 
an  adjective  of  commisseration  when  it 
should  properly  apply  to  him  as  adjective  of 
reprobation.  They  have  been  growing 
wheat  in  France  and  England  for  centuries, 
and  the  land  does  not  give  out  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  well  farmed  and  kept  replenished. 
We  grow  wheat  till  we  exhaust  the  soil,  and 
then  move  to  a  new  region.  I  have  a  wheat- 
growing  neighbor  who  the  other  day  sold  a 
thousand  loads  of  manure  for  ten  cents  a 
wagonload — the  accumulation  of  years — and 
yet  he  told  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
would  have  to  sell  out  because  his  land 
would  not  raise  wheat  like  it  used  to.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  it  was  an  intelligent  or- 
chardist  who  bought  the  manure. 

The  point  remains  that  we  have  in  the 
United  States  the  fertility  of  soil,  with  good 
farming,  to  immensely  increase  our  yield  of 
wheat  whenever  it  is  needed. 

OUR  SUPERIOR  CLIMATE  AND  SOIL. 

What  is  it  that  gives  value  to  California 
land .''  It  is  not  richness  of  soil  alone,  for 
Kansas  and  the  great  Northwest  have  the 
fattest  land  in  the  world.  It  is  not  in  the 
profitableness  of  our  cereal  crops,  for  our 
grain  farmers  will  testify  that  they  are  not 
making  money.  What  then  is  it.-"  It  is  the 
adaptability  of  climate  and  soil  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  most  profitable  fruits  of  the 
earth. 

But  California  is  not  to  be  built  np  by  her 
climate  alone,  for  mankind  cannot  exist  on 
climate.  The  State  is  not  to  be  built  up  by 
the  richness  of  soil  alone,  for  men  will  not 
go  thousands  of  miles  and  pay  more  for 
land  than  equally  fertile  will  cost  near  home. 

The  solution  of  California's  future  great- 
ness lies  in  the  success  of  the  efforts  which 
this  State  Horticultural  Society  has  been  so 
patriotically  making  for  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  The  day  will  come  when  all 
Californians  will  honor  above  all  others  the 
men  who  founded  this  society  and  who  have 
so  faithfully  promoted  the  growth  of  horti- 
culture through  its  efforts. 

CALIFORNIA'S   EXTENSIVE  CAPABILITIES. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  easy  and  pleas- 
ing duty*  of  showing  what  has  lifted  Cali- 
fornia to  her  high  plane  of  promise,  and 
why  California  to-day  offers  such  unexam- 
pled inducements  to  the  home-seeker,  and 
why  fruit  is  more  profitable  than  wheat. 

For  nearly  or  quite  700  hundred  miles, 
from  Shasta  to  .San  Diego,  and  wherever 
the  elevation  is  not  greater  than  1500  feet 
(and  in  places  even  2500)  lies  a  great  em- 
pire, with  all  the  gilts  ot  nature  that  the 
Giver  of  all  good  has  so  bountifnlly  be- 
stowed upon  France,  Italy  and  Spain.  The 
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lines  of  equal  temperature  that  sixteen  years 
of  daily  official  observations  of  the  Signal 
Service  Bureau,  and  later  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau of  the  United  States,  have  traced  upon 
the  map,  are  incontestable  records  of  our 
wonderful  climate.  The  line  marking  35 
deg.  above  zero,  minimum  temoerature  of 
the  year,  starts  on  the  Pacific  Coast  near 
Cape  Mendocino,  and  runs  through  the 
valleys,  near  Los  Angeles,  down  to  San 
Diego,  and  disappears  in  Mexico  and 
emerges  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  at  Cedar 
Keys,  Florida,  600  miles  farther  south  than 
where  it  started. 

The  zero  line  starts  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
near  New  Haven,  Conn.,  runs  through  St. 
Louis,  Santa  Fe,  Prescott,  Arizona,  and 
then  turns  north  and  enters  British  Colum- 
bia east  of  Spokane,  in  Washington. 

The  lines  of  5  deg.,  10  deg.,  15  deg.,  and 
even  20  deg.  above  zero,  starting  at  various 
points  on  the  Atlantic,  from  about  Sandy 
Hook  down  to  Hatteras,  run  across  the  con- 
tinent and  into  British  Columbia,  without 
reaching  any  of  our  low  altiiude  valleys  from 
Shasta  to  San  Diego.  The  minimum  line 
of  25  deg.  above  zero  passes  east  of  Red 
Bluff,  a  little  east  of  Visalia  and  Riverside, 
runs  into  Mexico,  and  appears  again  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C. 

While  we  are  pruning,  planting  and  work- 
ing in  our  orchards  and  putting  in  our 
winter-sown  grain  in  January,  the  thermom- 
eter mark*  14  deg.  below  zero  in  Chicago, 
31  deg.  below  .-it  St.  Paul  and  39  deg.  below 
at  Bismarck,  Dakota.  While  we  are  ship- 
ping our  late  green  fruits  in  November,  the 
thermometer  is  playing  with  zero  at  the 
points  named  in  the  West. 

These  are  striking  differences,  and  they 
are  what  give  the  high  value  to  California 
homes  and  California  agriculture. 

INCREDIBLE  R.-VNGE  OF  PRODUCTS. 

The  region  to  which  I  have  referred,  lying 
west  of  the  Sierras,  embraces  20,000,000 
acres,  where  may  be  grown  every  product 
known  to  the  map  of  all  Europe.  The 
range  of  products  that  lies  between  the  date 
palm  and  the  hardy  apple  is  prodigious. 
It  exists  nowhere  in  any  one  country  on 
God's  footstool  except  in  California;  within 
that  range  lies  greater  wealth  than  it  has  yet 
entered  into  our  minds  to  conceive. 

WEALTH  IN  OLIVES. 

Consider  that  precious  fruit,  the  olive. 
The  most  accomplished  agronomists  accord 
to  California  all  the  favorable  conditions  ex- 
isting in  Italy  for  the  growth  of  this  valu- 
able fruit. 

Italy  produces  annually  70,000,000  gal- 
lons of  olive  oil.  The  market  value  of  this 
oil,  in  Italy,  is  not  less  than  $120,000,000, 
and  that  is  more  money  than  the  value  of  all 
the  wheat  exports  of  the  United  States  for 
1891. 

The  precocity  and  fecundity  of  California 
soil  and  climate  are  exhibited  in  the  olive. 
I  am  told  that  it  takes  10  or  15  years  to 
bring  the  olive  into  profitable  bearing  in 
Italy.  Our  distinguished  president,  Mr. 
Elwood  Cooper,  obtains  ten  bottles  of  oil 
from  seven-year  old  trees,  and  every  bottle 
worth  a  dollar. 

So  wise  and  far-seeing  a  man  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  olive  culture  has  been  killed  by  the 
substitution  of  cotton-seed  oil  for  the  genu- 
ine article.  I  must  doubt  the  authority  of 
any  one  to  commit  Governor  Stanford  to 
that  statement.  I  would  as  soon  expect  the 
opinion  from  him  that  oleomargarine  would 
kill  the  dairy  business,  or  that  effervescing 
cider  would  displace  champagne.  We  eat 
the  cotton-seed  oil  because  we  cannot  get 
pure  olive  oil,  and  not  because  of  its  cheap- 
ness or  because  it  is  satisfactory.  When 
our  olive  orchards  are  able  to  supply  the 
demand,  and  we  compel  the  cotton-seed  oil 
to  put  on  the  brand  of  its  ignoble  origin  and 
take  ofif  the  lie  which  sells  it,  we  shall  see 
very  few  people  dressing  salads  with  the 
spurious  article. 

The  possibilities  of  the  olive  in  California 
are  little  appreciated.  So  much  is  already 
known  of  our  citrus  and  our  deciduous  fruits 
that  I  must  be  pardoned  if  I  emphasize  the 
importance  of  greater  attention  to  the  olive, 

Happily  we  have  the  highest  and  most 
conclusive  evidence  in  the  archives  of  our 
society,  albeit  they  have  been  overlooked  in 
the  mass  of  other  valuable  matter  that  en- 
riches our  annual  reports.  When  the  olive 
was  under  discussion  at  one  of  your  conven- 
tions (see  report  of  1887-8),  Mr.  Elwood 
Cooper  took  the  witness  stand.  His  testi- 
mony will  be  accepted  with  the  same  faith 
that  would  be  accorded  to  the  evidence  of 
our  most  eminent  citizen.    I  quote: 

"  I  have  growing  on  my  place  olive  tiees 
in  the  black  adobe,  in  deep  bottom  land,  in 
sandy  land  made  from  the  wash  of  the 
mountains,  in  stony  hillsides  and  adobe  hill- 
sides, and  in  table  land  where  the  subsoil  is 
probably  20  feet  deep,  dark  clay;  and,  so 


far  as  I  have  known,  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  bearing  of  these  trees  or  in  the  oil 
made."  As  to  quantity  produced,  he  says: 
"  The  only  test  I  have  ever  made  as  to  the 
quantities  borne  by  an  orchard — that  is, 
taking  all  the  trees— showed  122  pounds  of 
olives  throughout  the  orchard— large  trees 
and  small— seven  years  old  from  the  cut- 
tings. The  best  results  in  making  oil  has 
been  io>i  pounds  in  one  large  bottle;  the 
poorest  result  was  I2>^  pounds.  We  have 
for  the  tree  seven  years  old  at  least  ten  bot- 
tles of  oil;  and  those  bottles  will  sell  readily 
anywhere  and  everywhere  at  one  dollar 
apiece.  I  was  compelled  to  put  up  the 
price  to  two  dollars — $24  a  case — to  keep 
my  customers  from  quarreling  about  it;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  they  quarreled  about  it 
just  the  same.  As  soon  as  I  have  enough 
I  shall  put  it  back  to  $12  a  case.  One  dol- 
lar for  a  large  bottle  of  oil  is  profit  enough 
for  an  olive  orchard." 

At  the  convention  held  at  Chico  the  Hon. 
Chas.  Dondero,  of  San  Francisco,  a  consu- 
lar representative  of  Italy,  presented  a  most 
valuable  paper  upon  the  subject.  He  was 
born  among  olive  groves,  and  brought  with 
him  to  his  new  home  a  love  for  this  precious 
tree,  amounting  almost  to  adoration.  I 
quote  from  his  admirable  and  exhaustive 
address  before  the  Chico  Horticultural  Con- 
vention, November  22,  1888.    He  says: 

"There  are  no  two  countries  in  the 
world  so  similar  in  topographical  conforma- 
tion, position,  climate  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts as  Italy  and  California.  Theoliveis  justly 
considered  the  Providence  of  Italy.  It  was 
undoubtedly  cultivated  there  before  Cas- 
sandra's prediction  on  the  fate  of  Troy — be- 
fore Homer  had  immortalized  the  wrath  of 
Achilles.  According  to  history,  the  great 
olive  trees  yet  seen  around  Tivoli,  whose  gi- 
gantic forms  rival  the  majestic  sequoias  of 
the  Sierra,  were  already  old  when  Romulus 
traced  with  a  plow  the  walls  of  Rome. 
Since  then  mighty  rulers,  powerful  empires, 
bright  and  barbarous  civilizations,  have 
arisen  and  disappeared;  but  the  olive  giants, 
untouched  by  all  vandalic  invaders,  re- 
spected by  hurricanes  of  30  centuries,  are 
there,  covering  nearly  an  acre  of  ground 
each,  vigorous  and  productive  as  in  the 
days  of  Christ.  The  average  duration  of 
this  tree,  however,  is  considered  250  years 
— long  enough  for  us  all  I  Its  production 
increases  until  the  age  of  40  or  50.  It  re- 
mains then  about  the  same  from  year  to 
year,  if  properly  managed,  with  a  percep- 
tible improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  oil. 

"  Italy,"  he  says,  "  produces  more  olive 
nil  than  all  other  countries  combined; 
France,  1,250,000  gallons;  Portugal,  Algeria, 
Tripoli,  Egypt,  Greece,  Dalmatia  and  some 
other  countries,  18,000,000;  Spain,  15,000,- 
000;  Italy,  70,000,000  gallons." 

THE  OLIVE  IN  ITALY. 

Speaking  of  Italy,  Mr.  Dondero  says: 
"An  olive-grove  in  that  country  consti- 
tutes the  luxury  of  the  wealthy,  the  resource 
of  the  poor,  the  blessing  of  all.  Polenta  (a 
cornmeal  mush)  with  olive  oil  and  wine  is 
the  most  substantial  noon  meal  of  millions 
of  hard-working  Italians.  It  is  due  to  the 
providential  olive  oil  that  Italy  never  had  to 
suff'er  during  the  appalling'  pestilences  and 
barbarous  invasions  of  the  Dark  Ages,  or  at 
any  other  ancient  or  modern  period,  such 
fearful  famines  as  other  countries  had. 
Garibaldi  and  his  fearless  followers  would 
not  have  won  the  desperate  battle  of  Milazzo, 
and  broken  the  chains  of  tyranny  to  e'even 
millions  of  people,  if  the  providential  oil  had 
not  saved  them  from  starvation.  It  lingers 
yet  in  my  memory  a  saying  of  my  grand- 
mother, at  the  time  when  the  rapacious  le- 
gions of  the  first  Napoleon  on  one  side,  and 
the  cruel  Austrian  hordes  on  the  other,  were 
desolating  her  home  and  olive  plantation: 
'  Children,  as  long  as  we  have  in  the  wall- 
pit  a  sack  of  bran  and  a  jar  of  oil,  God  is 
with  us  and  our  country.'" 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  great  would 
be  the  increase  of  wealth  to  our  State  by 
the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  alone.  Assum- 
ing Mr.  Cooper's  results  to  be  obtainable, 
one  acre  out  of  every  500  acres  adapted  to 
olive  culture  in  this  State  would  produce 
more  in  value  than  all  our  wheat  exports. 

VALUE  OK  THE  ORANGE. 

How  long  is  it  since  we  found  commercial 
value  in  the  orange  ?  It  seems  but  yester- 
day; and  yet  southern  California  has  been 
enriched  by  the  discovery.  In  1891  they  re- 
ceived $1,796,000  for  oranges  alone,  and  this 
from  a  comparatively  small  acreage.  River- 
side shipped  15  carloads  in  1880  81,  and  in 
188990  she  shipped  1500  carloads.  Both 
olives  and  oranges  are  now  grown  in  com- 
mercial quantities  at  points  600  miles  apart 
north  and  south.  In  Tehama  and  Butte 
counties — latitude  corresponding  with  New 
York  City;  and  in  San  Diego — in  latitude 
corresponding  with  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina—-these  fruits  are  found.  Practically, 


parallels  of  latitude  are  nonexistent,  as  in- 
dicating temperature. 

RAISINS  AND  PRUNES. 

Our  raisin  and  prune  industries  are  ex- 
amples of  what  may  be  done  in  California 
fruit-growing.  The  rapid  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Fresno  county  is  directly  trace- 
able to  the  raisin.  In  1880  her  population 
was  9478;  in  1890  it  was  32,026.  In  1880 
Fresno  City  had  a  population  of  1112;  in 
1890  it  had  increased  to  10,818,  or  872  per 
cent.  Fruit-growing  did  this.  Would  this 
magic-like  transformation  have  happened  if 
fruit  trees  and  vines  had  not  been  planted  ? 
Would  this  all  have  happened  if  fruit-grow 
ing  had  not  been  profitable  ?  Fresno  is  an 
interior  city  about  ten  hours  by  cars  from 
San  Francisco,  and  has  no  water  communi- 
cation. There  was  nothing  especially  at- 
tractive in  soil  or  climate  above  a  hundred 
other  places  in  northern  California.  Nothing 
but  the  logic  of  rich  rewards  to  the  horti- 
culturist gave  Fresno  her  prestige,  and 
nothing  now  can  ever  rob  her  of  it.  Her 
destiny  is  assured.  But  this  is  only  a  type 
of  California's  productiveness  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  State. 

After  the  fruit  crop  of  1890  had  all  gone 
into  market,  I  undertook  to  verify  the  belief 
of  fruitgrowers  that  their  exports  equaled  in 
value  the  exports  of  wheat.  The  claim  was 
ridiculed  as  preposterous.  The  wheat- 
grower  felt  himself  aggrieved  and  his  occu- 
pation belittled.  He  never  stopped  to  think 
that  we  had  gone  along  with  our  pottering 
business  without  taking  away  his  wheat- 
lands  from  him,  and  had  added  wealth  to 
the  State  without  taking  away  a  dollar,  and 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  just  to  us  if  he  did 
pity  our  folly. 

And  so  I  set  about  gathering  the  facts 
which  I  afterward  embodied  in  a  detailed 
report  to  the  State  Board  of  Trade.  The 
result  was  an  unexpected  victory  for  fruit, 
and  showed  that  our  fruit  and  wine  exports 
for  that  year  reached  $19,857,826,  while 
wheat  and  flour  exports  fell  short  $530,660. 

ENORMOUS   VALUE   OF    PRUIT  PRODUCTS. 

It  is  due  to  the  completeness  of  our 
records  that  the  comparison  should  be  given 
in  this  paper.    It  is  as  follows: 

Green  deciduous  fruiU.  69,084,124  lbs.  at  2ic  $1,702,103 

Dried  deciduous  fniils,  64.536,181  lbs,  ac  lajc   8,074,397 

Kai^ius,  41,120,330  lbs.  at  6Jc     2.670,020 

Nuts,  I, .'74,230  lbs.  at  lOv;   I!>7,423 

Canned  frnits,  8'',121.850  lbs,  at  3o   2,403,6.=8 

Oranges,  1.023,700  boies  at  $1  75    1,795,025 

Graiiet,  in  wine,  18,000,000  gallons  at  15o  »,? ",000 

Orapes.  in  brandy,  1,000,COO  gall  us  at  45c   450,000 

Total  values  *19  857,826 

Wheat  exports:  Wheat.  21,699,683  bushels;  Flour. 
5,910,565  bushels  of  wheat.  Total,  27,610.338 
bushels  at  70o  $19,327,166 

Eicess  Talue  of  fruit   $  630.660 

Let  us  turn  back  a  decade.  In  1880  we 
exported  3,141,500  pounds  of  green  fruit 
and  412,480  pounds  of  dried  fruit,  besides 
our  raisins  and  canned  fruit.  Little  wonder 
is  it  that  that  the  contemptuous  beginning  of 
1880  had  moved  the  wheatgrowers  to  pity 
for  the  misguided  fruitgrower.  And  yet  in 
ten  years  we  added  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  to  the  wealth  of  the  State, 
without  diminishing  the  possibilities  of  wheat- 
growing  by  so  much  as  a  bushel.  Indeed, 
our  wheat  output  for  1891  has  never  been 
but  once  before  equaled. 

NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  PRODUCTS. 

In  that  same  report  was  another  instruct- 
ive table  that  deserves  an  incidental  place  in 
our  records.  It  shows  what  pirt  of  that 
fruit  went  from  northern  California  and 
what  from  the  south.    It  is  as  follows: 

North. 

Dried.  38,624,900  lbs   $1,815,613 

Green,  67,030  834  lbs   1,672.771 

Raisins.  2S,596,330  lbs   1,699,705 

lianned.  77,413,02 J  lbs   2,322,390 

Nuts,  3'6,510  lbs   35,6.=il 

Oranges     4,200 

Wine.  16.000.000  gals   2.400,000 

Brandy,  8.;0.000  gala   360.00  J 

Total,  North   $13,213,333 


Dried,  26,027.281  lbs. 
Green.  1,053,290  lbs. .. , 
Raisins,  15,523,000  I's. 
Tanned,  2,708,930  lbs.. 

Nuts,  1,217,730  lbs  

Orauges  

Wiue,  2  000,000  gall... 
Ura-dy.  200,COO  gala.. , 


Boutb. 


3,258,785 
26,332 
970,312 
81,267 
121.772 
1,796.025 
300,000 
70.000 


Total,  South   $6.64<,493 

DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  REGIONS. 

Some  deductions  drawn  are  worthy  of 
repetition. 

■'  It  will  be  noted  that  green  deciduous 
fruits  are  nearly  all  shipped  from  the  north; 
that  shipments  of  dried  fruit  from  the  north 
exceed  those  from  the  south  over  eleven 
million  pounds;  that  five-eighths  of  the  rais- 
ins go  (rom  the  north;  that  nearly  all  the 
canned  goods  go  from  the  north;  that  of  the 
wine  and  brandy,  eight-ninths  go  from  the 
north;  that  nearly  all  the  nuts,  and,  practi- 
cally, all  the  oranges,  go  from  the  south.  It 
will  also  be  noted  that  the  green  deciduous 
fruits  exported  from  the  State  about  equal 
the  value  of  oranges;  that  the  dried  fruits  are 
more  than  four  times  the  value  of  oranges; 
that  our  raisins  have  a  value  of  nearly  one 


million  dollars  more  than  oranges,  and  our 
canned  goods  more  than  half  a  million  more 
than  oranges;  that  our  wines  and  brandies 
have  a  value  to  the  producer  of  one  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars  more  than  oranges. 
Also,  that  the  exports  of  deciduous  fruits 
and  nuts  exceed  exports  of  oranges  by  seven- 
teen millions  of  dollars.  It  will  also  be 
noted  that  the  value  of  the  dried  fruit  shipped 
from  the  south  is  about  double  the  value  of 
her  oranges;  that  the  raisins  of  the  south 
equal  half  the  value  of  the  oranges,  and  that 
the  orange  crop  of  the  south  is  only  about 
one-fourth  in  value  of  her  whole  fruit  crop." 

I  have  tried  by  every  mental  process  at 
my  command,  and  on  many  occasions,  to 
emphasize  and  make  clear  the  great  value 
and  attractions  of  our  developed  fruit  re- 
gions. I  never  weary  of  this  effort,  for  I 
feel  my  conscience  as  clear  in  helping  to  es- 
tablish new  homes  in  California  as  the  most 
zealous  missionary  ever  felt  in  leading  the 
benighted  heathen  into  the  New  Jerusalem. 

The  one  thing  that  I  cannot  understand  is, 
that  we  have  not  five  million  population,  in- 
stead of  one  and  a  quarter  million. 

VALUE  OF  SANTA    CLARA  VALLEY. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  figure  out  what  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  would  sell  for,  if  it  could 
be  picked  up  and  set  down  with  all  its  ad- 
vantages of  climate  and  soil,  as  we  know 
them,  within,  say,  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.'  The  Happy  Valley  of 
Rasselas,  tie  Vale  of  Cashmere,  the  home 
of  the  Peri,  and  all  the  other  poetic  concep- 
tions of  all  the  centuries,  have  never  pictured 
anything  more  charming  or  more  valuable 
than  that  would  be.  Every  acre  would  be 
worth  a  small  fortune.  And  yet  I  can  con- 
duct you  to  a  hundred  places  in  northern 
California  equally  attractive,  where  the  own- 
ers are  blindly  misusing  the  soil  and  squeez- 
ing out  the  last  remaining  elements  of  fertil- 
ity to  grow  a  crop  that  barely  pays  cost  of 
production.  To  my  mind  it  is  not  less 
senseless  than  would  be  the  miner  who 
would  clean  up  his  sluice-boxes  and  save 
the  pebbles  and  let  the  gold  go  down  the 
gulch. 

If  you  agree  with  me  that  the  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  valley  set  down  in  Illinois  would 
have  incalculable  value,  tell  me  why  it  has 
not  approximately  that  same  value  here,  only 
four  days'  ride  from  Chicago  ? 

WORTH  $IOOO  AN  .\CRE. 

If  Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch's  Suisun  orchard 
could  be  set  down  in  Iowa,  with  all  its  de- 
lightful surroundings  and  all  its  exuberance 
and  wealth  of  fruits,  would  anybody  hesitate 
to  pay  $iooo  an  acre  for  it  ?  Can  you  give 
me  a  satisfactory  reason  why  it  may  not  be 
nearly  as  valuable  here — not  for  wheat- 
growing,  but  for  prunes  and  peaches  and  al- 
monds and  pears;  in  short,  for  California 
fruits  ? 

FRUIT-GROWING  SUPRE.ME. 

I  am  endeavoring  not  to  depart  from  my 
purpose,  which  is  to  exalt  fruit-growing  to  its 
well-earned  supremacy.  If  I  appear  to  di- 
verge, it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  only  to  give 
you  a  fresh  view  point.  What  the  fruit- 
grower has  unselfishly  labored  for  in  all 
these  years  has  been,  and  is,  to  build  up  a 
great  and  powerful  commonwealth,  by  plant- 
ing industrious  families  on  many  of  these  un- 
populated, monotonous,  dreary  and  unprofit- 
able wheat-fields  and  waste  places,  and  con- 
vince their  owners  that  when  the  Creator 
selected  California  as  the  only  place  on  His 
footstool  where  every  fruit  of  every  zone 
might  be  grown,  He  intended  that  we  should 
supply  the  wants  of  the  teeming  millions 
who  were  to  dwell  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  He  did  not  mean  that  these 
matchless  gifts  were  to  be  prostituted  to  ig- 
noble and  profitless  uses. 

FRUIT  VERSUS  WHEAT. 

The  Rural  Press,  one  of  the  most 
watchful  guardians  of  our  agricultural  and 
fruit  interests,  in  a  recent  issue  endeavored 
to  console  the  wheatgrower  wiih  the  hope  of 
getting  $1.50  (or  his  wheat  if  he  would  hold 
a  little  longer,  basing  the  argument  upon 
the  narrow  margin  of  reserves  now  in  store. 
That  very  able  financier  and  public-spirited 
citizen,  .Mr.  Albert  Montpelier  was  called  to 
the  wi  ness  stand  to  support  the  hypothesis. 
I  hope  they  ate  right,  and  I  wish  the  wheat- 
grower  could  get  $2  for  his  wheat.  But 
would  Professor  Wickson  or  Mr.  Mont- 
pelier counsel  wheat  growing  as  against 
fruit-growing  in  Califomi*.''  Certainly  not; 
and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  both 
fully  realize  how  vastly  more  important  and 
more  profitable  fruit-growing  is  than  wheat- 
growing. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  conceded  that  wheat 
may  be  grown  here  at  a  profit,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  fruit  is  more  profitable  than 
wheat  can  possibly  be  under  any  conceiva- 
ble conditions. 

But  what  evidences  have  we  that  thete 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  received  from  fruit 
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in  1890  produced  more  profit  to  the  fruit- 
grower than  the  wheatgrower  got  for  his 
wheat,  and  what  evidence  that  fruit-growing 
is  doing  what  we  claim  for  the  State  ? 

There  are  many  ways  to  prove  this.  One 
very  effective  means  is  to  take  localities 
where  fruit-growing  has  become  a  leading 
industry  and  compare  them  with  those  lo- 
calities where  the  change  to  fruit  has  not 
become  marked. 

I  need  not  refer  to  all  the  counties  where 
the  evidence  exists;  a  few  will  serve  the 
purpose.  The  proof  rests  upon  the  concur- 
rence of  two  'acts;  namely,  increase  in  as- 
sessed valuation  and  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion. 

I  will  take  five  counties  in  which  fruit- 
growing is  a  distinctive  feature. 


Pop.  Pop.  As".  Val.  A«8.  Val. 

County.  1880.  1890.  1880.  189). 

Los  Angeles   33,381  101,454  $16,368,649  859,473,025 

San  Bernardino  ..  86  2i,497  2,a76.973  22,410,440 

Man  Diego   8,3i8  34,9j7  3,525,2o8  3l),118,5'.'3 

Fres.o    9,478  32,U26  6,364.696  36,110,343 

Santa  Clara   35,139  48,006  27,603,240  63,193.6;9 


In  population  Los  Angeles  gained  203  per 
cent;  San  Bernardino,  227  per  cent;  San 
Diego,  305  percent;  Fresno,  237  per  cent; 
and  Santa  Clara,  37  per  cent;  and  the  in- 
crease in  valuation  ran  along  pari  passu. 

Now,  let  us  consider  four  wheat  counties. 


Pop.  Pop.  Ass.  Val.   Ass.  Val. 

Cou  ty.               188).  18i0.  1880.  1890. 

Colusa                       13,118  14,640  $12,410,380  $'0,659,809 

Butte                        18,721  17,939  10,743  4^6     16,839  385 

'J'efaaina                       9,3'Jl  9,916  4,199,998  9,121,975 

SanJoatiuin               24,349  28,629  17,377,129  32,080.117 


Colusa  gained  in  population  ii  per  cent; 
Butte  lost;  Tehama  gained  six  per  cent;  and 
San  Joaquin  gained  17  per  cent. 

WHEAT  A  POOR  ATTRACTION. 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  Colusa  that  she 
is  the  largest  wheat-producing  county  in  the 
world.  She  has  gained  1522  people  in  ten 
years.  But  what  profiteth  it  the  State  tha. 
she  has  broad  acres  of  wheat  and  no  growth 
of  population  ? 

Compare  San  Joaquin  and  Fresno.  The 
former  is  a  great  wheat-growing  county,  and 
has  not  yet  developed  fruit  distinctively. 
Fresno  raises  a  large  amount  of  wheat  also, 
but  has  developed  fruit  largely.  Of  the 
two  counties,  San  Joaquin  is  the  more  favor- 
ably situated  as  to  transportation  facilities, 
and  in  all  respects  is  equal  to  Fresno,  and 
they  lie  near  each  other  with  much  the  same 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 

Fresno  has  increased  230  per  cent  in  pop- 
ulation, and  San  Joaquin  only  17  per  cent. 
San  Joaquin  has  added  less  than  4000 
population  in  ten  years,  while  Fresno  has 
added  over  22,000. 

If  you  will  study  the  drift  of  population 
in  the  valley  regions  of  the  State,  you  will 
find  it  has  gone  to  the  fruit-growing  counties 
almost  entirely;  and  thus  confirms  what  we 
say,  that  fruit  and  not  wheat  is  to  build  up 
California. 

I  take  no  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  you 
another  remarkable  contrast  between  these 
two  imperial  counties.  But  we  are  after  the 
truth,  and  often  nothing  but  the  truth  will 
awaken  and  must  be  spoken  however  un- 
pleasant. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 

San  Joaquin  county  in  1880  had  residing 
in  towns  and  in  the  city  of  Stockton  11,822 
inhabitants.  In  1890  she  had  increased  her 
urban  population  to  17,730  inhabitants,  a 
gain  of  5908. 

The  total  gain  in  ten  years  for  the  whole 
county  was  4280,  which  is  1628  less  than  the 
gain  in  the  towns  and  cities;  and  this  means 
that  there  is  an  actual  loss  of  rural  popula- 
tion of  1628  in  ten  years,  when  there  ought 
to  have  been  a  gain,  and  would  have  been, 
in  my  belief,  a  gain  of  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand if  water  had  been  brought  on  to  the 
parched  wheatfields,  and  the  land  surren- 
dered in  greater  part  to  fruit.  Stockton 
alone  has  received  four-fifths  of  this  gain, 
and  is  a  lusty  and  very  promising  city,  but 
how  much  stronger  it  would  be  with  ten 
thousand  more  people  pouring  their  wealth 
into  her  coffers. 

Now,  turn  to  Fresno  county.  In  1880 
there  resided  in  the  towns  1417  inhabitants. 
In  1890  they  had  Increased  to  13.635 — a 
gain  of  12,218.  The  total  gain  in  ten  years 
for  the  whole  county  was  22,548,  which  is 
10,330  more  than  the  gain  in  the  towns,  and 
this  means  10,330  added  to  the  rural  popu- 
lation. Fresno  added  in  ten  years  to  her 
rural  population  more  people  than  were  in 
the  county  in  1880,  while  San  Joaquin  went 
back  and  lost  1628. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  has  happened  in 
Colusa  and  Butte  and  Tehama  and  other 
counties  where  wheat  is  the  staple;  the  rural 
population  has  fallen  off. 

This  emphasizes  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner  the  point  I  am  making,  and  should 
awaken  the  solicitude  of  our  people. 

IF  NOT  FRUIT,  THEN  BABIES,  ETC. 

I  must  not  be  blamed  for  this  diagnosis. 
I  may  be  wrong  in  my  remedy,  but  I  am 
right  as  to  the  disease.  Let  me  say  to  San 
Joaquin  in  all  truth  and  soberness,  as  I  am 


constantly  saying  to  my  own  county,  there  is 
something  wrong.  Your  broad,  rich  and 
beautiful  acres  should  have  more  people  in- 
stead of  less  after  ten  years  that  have  added 
nearly  forty  pjr  cent  increase  to  the  rest  of 
the  State.  If  you  won't  take  our  advice  and 
plant  more  fruit,  at  least  try  and  raise  more 
babies. 

But  I  am  not  through  with  the  wheat- 
grower.  It  will  be  observed  as  a  mark  of 
prosperity  among  fruitgrowers,  compared 
with  the  conditions  present  among  many  of 
the  wheat-ranches,  that  an  atmosphere  of 
thrift  and  comfort  and  even  luxury  surrounds 
the  orchard  regions,  while  the  wheatgrower 
is  content  with  the  same  roof  that  sheltered 
him  twenty  years  ago,  and  his  hired  men 
continue  to  roost  in  the  hay-mows  or  mi- 
grate after  the  harvest  and  disappear  with 
the  meadow  larks  to  reappear  from  God 
knows  where  the  following  season. 

LAZY  MEN  NEED  NOT  APPLY. 

A  slothful,  or  lazy,  or  unambitious  man, 
has  no  business  with  an  orchard.  He  must 
be  observant,  industrious,  intelligent,  a  read- 
ing man,  and  he  must  have  to  some  extent 
the  mercantile  faculty.  The  wheatgrower 
cannot  make  his  market;  it  is  made  for  him. 
The  fruitgrower  can  make  his  market,  by 
superior  cultivation  and  care  of  his  orchard 
and  handling  his  product.  His  calling  de- 
velops his  higher  faculties  and  makes  him  a 
superior  citizen. 

Again,  the  products  of  the  orchard  will 
bear  all  rail  transportation  to  the  centers  of 
consumption,  while  wheat  can  go  only  by 
water.  Our  fruit  may  be  shipped  green  or 
dried,  and  still  yield  profit,  and  it  is  a  ques 
tion  io  which  form  it  is  the  more  profitable. 
We  thus  have  the  markets  of  the  world, 
while  our  wheat  has  but  one  point  of  con 
signment,  and  that  15  000  miles  away.  Our 
green  and  dried  fruit  may  now  be  placed  in 
Liverpool  in  15  days,  while  our  wheat  takes 
four  months;  and  the  farmer  must  bear  all 
the  cost  of  this  delay  in  reaching  the  con- 
sumer. And  this  item  alone  means  half  a 
year's  interest  on  all  his  crop.  Again,  there 
is  more  certainty  in  the  fruit  crop  than  in 
the  wheat  crop,  while  prices  are  at  least 
equally  stable.  Again,  a  family  can  be  well- 
supported  on  ten  acres  of  fruit,  and  upon 
less  invested  capital  than  in  wheat  culture. 
A  family  can  produce  more  in  pounds  and 
in  value  on  ten  acres  of  fruit  than  on  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  wheat.  This  is 
easily  demonstrable. 

Ten  thousand  pounds  of  green  prunes  per 
acre,  or  3330  pounds  of  dried,  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate.  Twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  or 
1200  pounds,  is  a  large  estimate  per  acre. 
The  farm  value  of  the  prunes  this  year  is 
$330.  The  farm  value  ot  the  wheat  is  $15. 
Our  peach  orchards  will  show  as  many 
pounds  green  as  of  prunes,  with  half  the 
dried  product  of  prunes  worth  this  year  $200 
per  acre. 

We  have  low  prices  for  fruit  at  times,  but 
never  down  to  cost  of  production.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  when  good  fruit,  well- 
handled  and  cured,  did  not  bring  a  good 
profit. 

There  is,  in  fact,  but  one  question  that 
admits  of  discussion  bearing  upon  the  fruit 
industry  of  California.  We  have  advanced 
beyond  the  experimental  stage  in  all  fruit 
products  of  the  State  from  Shasta  to  San 
Diego.  Oranges,  lemons,  figs,  almonds  and 
other  nuts,  prunes,  cherries,  apples,  peaches, 
apricots,  pears,  plums,  nectarines,  olives  and 
foreign  grapes,  are  all  grown  in  commercial 
quantities  for  700  miles  north  and  south. 
Our  trees  come  into  bearing  quickly,  are 
prolific  bearers,  are  long-lived  and  healthy. 
The  fruit  is  large  and  bears  shipment  green 
for  long  distances,  and  retains  much  of  its 
lusciousness  and  flavor  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance. 

NO  DANGER  OF  OVERPRODUCTION. 

The  sole  factor  that  has  not  passed  beyond 
dispute  relates  to  the  question  of  over- 
production and  consequent  loss  of  market. 
We  had  this  confronting  us  in  1880,  when 
we  exported  by  rail  only  546  carloads,  and 
we  had  it  in  1891,  when  we  shipped  20,706 
carloads,  including  shipments  by  sea. 
Strangely  enough,  there  are  fewer  persons 
who  doubt  the  market  than  there  were  in 
1880,  although  we  export  40  pounds  now 
where  we  shipped  one  then. 

There  is  one  very  convincing  fact  to  my 
mind  that  the  danger  of  overproduction  is 
imaginary.  It  is  this  :  Our  horticulturists 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  question;  they 
are,  as  a  class,  reflective  and  intelligent — I 
think  I  may  truthfully  say,  a  very  superior 
body  of  men.  Their  interest  and  success 
are  deeply  involved  in  knowing  the  truth  of 
the  matter;  they  are  not  land  agents,  and 
few  of  them  have  land  for  sale.  Every  per- 
sonal consideration  would  lead  them  to  dis- 
courage planting,  if  they  thought  there  was 
any  danger  of  overproduction.  But  they 
not  only  do  not  discourage,  but  are  doing 


all  they  can  to  encourage  it,  and  are  extend- 
ing their  own  plantings  where  they  can. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mills,  a  high  authority  upon 
the  question  of  distribution,  has  recently 
pointed  out  the  fuct  that  our  fruits  do  not 
reach  over  5,000,000  of  our  citizens  out  of 
the  65,000,000  who  will  buy  them  if  they 
can  get  them. 

We  shipped  by  rail  to  the  East  in  1891  of 
green  fruit  less  than  three  pounds  per  capita 
of  our  population;  of  dried  fruit,  on^  pound 
per  capita;  of  raisins,  about  two-thirds  of  a 
pound  per  capita,  and  of  canned  fruits  about 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  per  capita — about 
five  and  one-half  pounds  per  capita  of  all 
kinds. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  this  is  only 
tasting  fruit,  not  eating  it.  But  our  popula- 
tion is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  over  one 
and  a  half  million  people  annually.  It  will 
take  a  thousand  acres  of  new  orchards  every 
year  to  keep  pace  with  this  increase  alone 
at  the  present  small  per  capita  consumption. 
If,  however,  our  fruit  is  consumed  by  five 
million  people,  they  must  buy  one  hundred 
pounds  per  capita,  which  shows  our  utter 
inabilitv  to  overproduce  when  we  shall  have 
reached  all  the  consumers. 

OUR    MARKET  GROWING. 

President  Andrews,  already  quoted,  says: 
"  Our  own  country,  adding  to  its  numbers 
by  nearly  three  per  cent  a  year,  bids  fair  to 
approach  90  millions  by  1900." 

Think  of  30  million  people  to  be  added  in 
eight  years;  it  is  simply  apalling;  and  Cali- 
fornia must  supply  them  with  fruit.  Does  it 
not  seem  more  of  a  problem  whether  we  can 
do  it,  even  by  our  rapid  planting,  than 
whether  we  can  find  purchasers  ? 

But  we  must  not  overlook  another  im- 
portant fact,  that  this  increase  of  human  be- 
ings will  not  gather  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
They  will  push  into  the  great  West.  The 
center  of  population  is  moving  stead- 
ily westward.  The  census  of  1890  shows 
that  nearly  one  half  of  the  increase  since 
1880  has  been  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
We  read  the  large  figures  of  shipments  of 
our  green  fruits  and  think  them  phenomenal, 
and  hence  conclude  that  we  must  necessarily 
glut  the  market  shortly.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  know  how  small  a  figure  our  green 
fruit  cuts  at  the  East.  A  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Western  New  York  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  1886  came  into  my 
hands.  Nineteen  counties  were  repre- 
sented, but  only  nine  gave  data  from  which 
I  could  calculate  shipments  of  fruit  for  1885. 

I  found,  however,  that  the  nine  counties 
had  shipped  387,558,820  pounds  of  apples 
that  year  to  a  market  near  home. 

Now,  California  has  never  sent  out  in  any 
one  year  more  than  half  this  number  of 
pounds  of  green  deciduous  fruits  and 
oranges;  indeed,  our  entire  export  of  green, 
dried  and  canned  fruit  by  rail  and  by  sea  in 
1891  fell  short  of  the  number  of  pounds 
shipped  from  nine  counties  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1885.  The  total  yield  of 
apples  from  this  region  in  a  good  year  would 
probably  reach  40,000  carloads. 

don't  HAVE  TO  WAIT  LONG  YEARS. 

Let  me  tell  you  another  thing  which  may 
comfort  those  who  doubt  the  profitableness 
of  fruit-growing.  Orchardists  in  western 
New  York  claim  to  make  a  net  profit  of 
$200  to  $300  per  acre.  A  four-acre  orchard 
planted  m  1833  was  reported  as  yielding 
$400  per  acre.  Another  orchard  bore  its 
first  good  crop  after  twenty  years.  In  Mon- 
roe county  an  orchard  nineteen  years  old 
reported  $400  to  the  acre.  And  yet  our 
Eastern  brethren  accuse  us  of  violating  the 
ninth  commandment  when  we  tell  them 
we  get  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  per 
acre  from  our  orchards,  while  the  fact  is  we 
suppress  the  truth,  which  is  that  we  often 
get  twice  that;  and  we  don't  have  to  wait 
twenty,  or  ten,  or  even  six  years. 

At  the  risk  of  pushing  the  argument  be- 
yond reasonable  limits  (for  the  question 
of  our  ability  to  sell  our  fruit  is  cer- 
tainly an  important  one),  I  must 
give  you  another  illustration.  I  have 
carefully  inquired  to  learn  the  consump- 
tion of  fruit  by  a  family  of  five  here  in 
California,  and  I  find  that  it  consumes, 
throughout  the  year,  in  all  forms,  an  average 
of  one  pound  per  day,  or  75  pounds  per 
capita  for  the  year.  California  now  con- 
sumes 25  per  cent  of  all  we  grow,  and  our 
State  only  contains  about  one  fiftieth  of  the 
population  of  the  Union.  We  consume,  per 
capita — and  we  pay  good  prices  for  it — 75 
pounds  of  our  fruit,  while  we  are  selling 
without  the  State  only  5J  pounds  per  capita 
of  all  kinds.  I  am  utterly  unable  to  turn 
the  light  upon  this  question  from  any  direc- 
tion without  seeing  a  practically  unlimited 
market. 

The  Calijornia  Fruit  Grower  of  Novem- 
ber 5th  publishes  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  to  the  Southern  Cultivator  relating 
to  the  Georgia  peach.  The  claim  is  made 
that  the  Georgia  peachgrowers  realize  a 


profit  of  $150  to  $300  per  acre,  and  sonic 
valuable  facts  are  given  to  justify  the  claim. 

They  pack  in  cases  of  six  one-gallon  bas- 
kets, weighing  about  40  pounds  in  each 
case,  500  cases  to  a  carload.  The  freight  to 
New  York  is  35  cents  per  case,  or  $175  per 
car;  refrigeration,  18  cents;  making  53  cents 
per  case  in  all,  or  $265  per  car.  The  cases 
are  set  down  as  costing  24  cents  made  up; 
picking,  packing  and  hauling  to  the  railroad, 
about  10  cents  more,  making  35  cents  f  o.  b. 
cars.  The  correspondent  further  states  that 
a  carload  of  good  peaches  usually  nets  the 
grower  about  $1000.  He  further  reports 
sales  of  480  cases  by  Snow  &  Co.  of  Boston, 
in  August,  when  Delaware  and  California 
peaches  were  in  the  market  at  $1721.75 
gross.  Allowing  usual  commissions,  it  will 
be  seen  that  $1000  per  car  net  to  the  grower 
was  an  inside  estimate. 

We  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  make 
affidavits  about  our  profits  when  the  New 
York  applegrower  and  the  Georgia  peach- 
grower  claim  an  unchallenged  profit  of  two 
to  four  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  You  will 
observe  that  the  transportation  cost  from 
Georgia  to  New  York  is  greater  than  ours 
from  here  to  New  York. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  superiority  of  the 
California  fruit  orchard  for  certainty  of  crop, 
quantity  and  quality  of  fruit.  Why,  then, 
stiould  any  one  doubt  the  profitableness  of 
the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Mortimer  Whitehead,  special  agent 
in  charge  of  Division  B  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Eleventh  Census,  which  includes  horticul- 
ture, at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  in  1891,  stated  that  the  peach 
acreage  in  the  Unised  States  was  found  to 
be  597,736;  the  value  of  the  product, 
$76160,400;  and  that  over  $90,000,000  were 
invested  in  peach-growing  in  the  census  year 
of  1889. 

Here  is  evidence  that  the  American  people 
expend  about  $1.25  per  capita  per  annum 
for  peaches  alone.  It  is  also  evidence  show- 
ing that  the  peach  orchards  as  a  whole 
yielded  about  $130  per  acre.  Large  as  is 
the  peach  industry,  it  is  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  fruit  industries.  Mr.  White- 
head stated  that  the  investment  in  horticul- 
tural pursuits  will  be  shown  to  be  more  than 
$1,000,000,000. 

Surely,  the  humble  fruitgrower  may  now 
claim  the  right  to  stand  beside  the  noble 
army  of  agricultural  toilers  whose  mission 
has  been  to  supply  the  world  with  articles  of 
food  necessary  to  human  existence,  and 
whose  calling  has  been  the  theme  of  poets, 
the  care  of  ?tatesmen,  the  solicitude  of  gov- 
ernments, and  always  will  be,  as  It  always 
has  been  regarded  as  the  basis  of  human 
progress  and  human  happiness. 

THE  REAL  PROBLEM. 

The  truth  is  that  the  problem  with  us  is 
one  of  transportation  and  distribution.  And 
this  involves  the  problem  of  bringing  the 
producer  and  consumer  nearer  to  each  other. 
We  are  content  with  one  and  a  half  cents  a 
pound  for  almost  any  of  our  green  fruit.  It 
will  afford  a  good  profit  at  one  cent.  And 
one  and  a  half  cents  for  carriage,  and  two 
cents  to  the  middlemen  and  for  packing, 
and  we  have  California  fruits  in  the  hands 
of  consumers  at  five  cents  per  pound,  and 
this  means  a  three-ounce  peach  for  a  cent  or 
a  dozen  apricots  for  a  nickle,  or  three  large 
Bartletts  for  ten  cents,  or  a  nice  dish  of  fruit 
for  a  family  for  a  quarter.  We  all  know 
that  people  will  eat  fruit  in  quantities  at 
reasonable  prices.  The  whole  solution  of 
the  question  rests  with  us  in  improving  and 
cheapening  transportation  costs,  and  not 
giving  the  lion's  share  to  the  middlemen. 

FIFTEEN  DAYS  TO  LONDON. 

A  new  and  important  factor  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  demonstration  that  our  green 
fruit  can  be  laid  down  in  good  condition  in 
London  and  Paris  and  Hamburg  in  15  days. 
Our  dried  and  canned  fruits  are  also  being 
well  received  abroad,  and  this  will  add  im- 
mensely to  our  markets.  I  think  I  need  not 
pursue  this  point  further.  Many  are  de- 
terred from  engaging  in  fruit  culture,  be- 
cause of  the  time  consumed  in  building  an 
orchard,  because  of  unfamiliarity  with  the 
occupation,  and  because  of  the  cost. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  these  objections  a 
moment.  Given  the  land  (which  can  be 
bought  from  $25  to  $200  an  acre,  and  if 
you  are  content  to  start  in  newly  developing 
regions  the  cheaper  land  will  be  found  just 
as  good  as  the  dear)— I  say,  given  the  land, 
you  can  have  a  paying  peach,  or  almond,  or 
apricot  orchard  by  omitting  one  summer-fal- 
low crop  of  wheat— in  other  words,  in  four 
years;  in  five,  a  paying  prune  orchard,  and 
in  six,  a  paying  pear  orchard.  You  will  get 
fruit  sooner,  and  considerable  of  it.  From 
this  time  each  year  adds  to  the  value. 

NO  MYSTERY  IN  FRUIT  GROWING. 

As  to  your  unfamiliarity  with  the  business, 
you  have  only  to  study  the  methods  of  sue  - 
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cessful  growers  around  you  and  apply  the 
ordinary  rules  of  soil  tillage  and  your  good 
common  sense,  and  nothing  more.  There  is 
no  mystery  in  the  art  of  fruit  growing. 

As  to  the  cost,  you  must  consider  your  in- 
vestment and  its  character  and  value.  You 
sow*wheat,  and  put  seven  or  eight  dollars 
into'the  ground,  and  in  two  years  take  away 
twelve  or  fifteen  at  most,  and  must  then  re- 
peat the  process.  Every  planting  is  a  new 
investment  and  a  new  venture. 

You  plant  an  acre  of  trees,  and  they  will 
cost  you  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  $30, 
which  you  can  reduce  to  $25  by  your  own 
labor.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  you 
will  have  paid  out  $10  more  per  acre,  the 
third  $12.50,  and  the  fourth  $15— in  four 
years  $67.50.  If  you  have  had  some  bad 
luck  you  may  add  enough  to  make  $75  per 
acre,  or  possibly  S80. 

The  fifth  year  of  apricots,  peaches  or 
almonds  you  should  have  a  gross  income  of 
$150  per  acre,  at  least  half  of  which  should 
be  profit. 

The  same  acre  in  wheat  would  have  given 
you  two  crops  in  the  four  years,  yielding  you 
a  profit  of  $15,  which  is  far  more  than  the 
average,  and  you  would  probably  get  one 
volunteer  crop,  making  $20  in  all.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year  you  have  nothing 
but  the  land,  less  productive. 

In  the  case  of  the  orchard,  you  have 
built  a  permanent  plant  that  needs  only  care 
and  tillage,  with  an  increasing  income,  and 
greatly  disproportionate  to  the  income  from 
wheat. 

Viewing  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
interest  on  the  investment,  and  there  is  in- 
creasing advantage  in  the  orchard. 

I  think  fruitgrowers  will  corroborate  my 
statement  that  I  have  underestimated  the 
orchard  and  overstated  the  wheatfield. 

DO  NOT  AIJ.'VNDON  WHEAT  GROWING. 

I  leave  the  subject  with  one  or  two  obser- 
vations. As  fruitgrowers,  we  do  not  counsel 
the  abandonment  of  wheat-growing  in  Cali- 
fornia, by  any  means.  We  only  say  that 
much  of  the  wheat  land  should  be  subdivided 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  more  people,  and 
subjected  to  higher  and  more  profitable 
uses;  that  our  soil  and  climate  are  adapted 
to  the  growth  and  production  of  many  valu- 
able fruits  that  cannot  be  elsewhere  grown 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  we  can  find  a 
much  more  remunerative  market  than  our 
wheat  can  ever  find;  that  profitable  fruit- 
growing means  small  holdings  and  increased 
population  and  a  better  home  market  for 
wheat;  that  one  acre  in  fruit  will  yield  more 
profit  than  15  acres  in  wheat;  that  fruit- 
growing is  a  higher  order  of  agriculture,  de- 
velops a  more  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
man,  and  conduces  to  better  citizenship  by 
reason  of  this  higher  intelligence;  that  it  will 
tend  to  hold  our  children  away  from  the 
cities  by  making  rural  life  more  attractive. 
In  short,  it  will  add  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  and  wealth  and  power  and  prestige 
to  the  State. 
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National  Grange,  P.  of  H. 

Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Session  at  Con- 
cord, N.  H.— Full  Attendance.— 
Items  by  the  Wayside. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Nov.  21,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — California  to  New  Hampshire 
in  seven  days,  with  six  hours  for  rest  at  Chicago, 
was  the  time  required  for  our  trip.  The  trip  was  a 
dellehtfully  pleasant  one,  without  rain,  mud,  dust, 
cold  or  hot  weather.  Between  Chicago  and  Mon- 
treal a  trifle  of  snow  had  fallen,  but  not  enough  to 
make  one  feel  cold,  or  to  prevent  farmers  from 
plowing.  As  we  came  through  the  States  of  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  evidences 
of  a  fruitful  crop-year  were  everywhere,  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad,  evident.  Coming,  as  we  did, 
through  Canada,  a  good  opportunity  was  offered  to 
observe  the  manner  of  farming  in  our  neighboring 
country.  To  the  credit  of  the  Canadian  farmer  be 
it  said,  he  is  well  equipped,  systematic  and  pro- 
gressive. Good  teams,  improved  machinery,  stable 
and  convenient  buildings,  and  fences  in  ship-shape, 
all  foretell  his  industry  and  thrift.  Most  of  the 
buildings,  both  city  and  country,  are  built  of  brick 
or  stone.  Roads  are  well  graded  and  macadamized 
and  evidences  of  permanence  are  everywhere  ob- 
servable. 

Interviews  with  many  Canadian  farmers  all  led  to 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  expect  to  get  direct 
benefit  from  the  legislation  of  the  53d  Congress  of 
the  United  Staffs  of  America,  from  which  body  they 
exoect  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  bill. 

On  arriving  at  Concord,  we  found  the  city  beauti- 
fully ornamented  with  flags,  bunting,  banners, 
streamers,  mottoes  and  other  devices  of  friendship! 
B'-others  Past  Masters  Stinson  and  McDiniel  of 
New  Hampshire  State  Grange,  assisted  by  Bro. 
Batchelder.  the  efficient  worthy  roaster,  and  his  able 
corps  of  officers  and  members  were  on  hand  to  wel- 
come the  Patrons.  And  the  welcome  was  warm, 
hearty  and  fraternal. 

The  a6th  annual  session  of  the  National  Grange 
was  opened  at  11  a.  m.  Wednesday,  November 
i6th,  189a,  in  Representatives'  hall  of  the  Capitol 
building.  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  by  Worthy 
Master  J.  H.  Brigbam.  All  officers  were  present 
except  Worthy  Gate  Keeper,  Bro.  W.  H,  Nelson  of 


Tennessee,  and  Worthy  Ceres,  Sister  J.  H.  Brigham 
of  Ohio,  both  of  whom  were  too  sick  to  attend. 
Twenty-six  Slates  were  represented  at  the  first  roll 
call,  and  the  number  has  since  been  increased  to  28, 
Four  Slates  which  are  entitled  to  representation  are 
not  represented,  owing  to  the  sickness  of  the  repre- 
sentatives. The  attendance  of  visiting  Patrons  has 
not  been  so  large  lor  many  years  past. 

The  usual  routine  business  has  been  transacted, 
with  the  ordmary  dispatch.  Several  important  sub- 
jects have  been  introduced  and  referred  to  the 
proper  committees.  Lively  debates  are  sure  to  fol- 
low when  the  subjects  are  reported  back  for  final 
action  by  the  National  Grange.  Reports  of  masters 
of  State  Granges  show  the  Order  to  be  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition.  Reports  of  officers  of  National 
Grange  show  the  financial  condition  of  that  body  to 
be  satisfactory.  The  executive  committee  have  not 
yet  submitted  their  report.  The  public  reception 
tendered  the  National  Grange  Th'irsday  p-  m.  at  the 
Opera  House  was  a  brilliant  aflTiir.  An  immense 
crowd  was  present  and  some  eloquent  speeches  were 
made.  Friday  afternoon  and  evening  were  devoted 
to  degree  work.  At  2  P.  M.  the  sixth  degree  was 
conferred  on  a  class  of  882.  At  4  i>.  M.  the  sevanth 
degree  was  conferred  on  a  class  ot  869,  and  at  8  p.  M. 
the  same  degree  was  conferred  on  500,  making  1369 
in  all.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  Patrons  upon 
whom  the  degrees  were  ever  conferred  at  any  one 
session  of  the  National  Grange, 

Saturday  the  National  Grange  went  on  an  excur- 
sion to  the  White  Mountains,  the  guests  of  the  Con- 
cord Commercial  Club.  Sunday  all  went  to  church 
in  the  morning.  At  3  P  M.  memorial  exercises  were 
held  by  the  National  Grange  in  memory  of  B  o. 
Wm.  M.  Ireland,  one  of  the  seven  founders  of  the 
Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  Bi-o.  W.  G. 
Wayne,  Past  Master  of  New  York  State  Grange. 

NOTES. 

Brother  John  Trimble,  the  ot>liging  and  efficient 
secretary  of  the  National  Grange,  sends  his  love  to 
all  California  friends,  among  whom,  he  s^ys,  he 
knows  the  sisters  predominate.  B'o.  W.  R.  Wil- 
liams of  North  Carolina  feels  exactly  as  does  the 
worthy  secretary  on  this  proposition. 

Colorado,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New  Himp- 
shire  and  O.egon  are  represented  by  new  faces  at 
this  session. 

Wisconsin's  new  representatives  are  not  present. 

A  member  of  the  executive  committer  will  be 
chosen,  vice  Brother  Leonard  Rhone,  whose  term 
expires  by  limitation. 

It  is  yet  doubtful  where  the  next  session  will  be 
held. 

The  World's  Fair,  the  savings  and  loan  scheme, 
and  the  Temple  to  Ceres,  are  subjects  that  will 
probably  provoke  a  lively  discussion. 

The  weather  is  lovely. 

Hotel  accommodations  splendid.  New  England 
hospitality  unbounded. 

The  session  will  probably  continue  for  the  week. 

Have  met  many  who  have  friends  in  California. 

Everybody  at  the  National  Grange  sends  kindest 
regards. 

The  Order  in  New  England  is  prosperous. 
More  anon.  E.  W.  D. 


The  Annual  Address. 

The  Master's  address  was,  by  special 
vote,  given  in  an  open  meeting.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  able  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  Order,  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  duties  of  the  Grange  to 
the  country  and  to  itself,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  social  and  financial  interests  of 
the  greatest  leading  industry  of  the  nation. 
We  are  unable,  from  lack  of  space  to  give 
the  address  in  full,  but  condense  as  follows: 
Alter  expressing  in  a  few  warm  words,  a 
fraternal  greeting  and  a  saddened  remem- 
brance of  those  who  were  present,  so  full  of 
love  and  life,  at  the  last  New  England 
meeting,  seven  years  ago,  but  who  will 
meet  with  them  no  more  until  all  shall 
awaken  in  the  light  of  the  "eternal  morning," 
he  said:  " Our  members £ome  and  go,  but 
the  good  work  which  we  have  commenced 
will  go  on  forever." 

The  condition  of  the  Order  and  the  finan- 
cial standing  of  the  National  Grange  is 
good,  for  "we  pay  as  we  go."  The  re- 
ports show  increasing  numbers,  careful  ob- 
servance of  principles,  a  conservative  spirit 
in  all  things,  increased  influence  of  the  Or- 
der and  no  entangling  alliances  with  other 
associations. 

In  agriculture  there  is  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for;  but  there  is  important  work  to  do. 
The  true  husbandman  asks  for  no  change  in 
God's  decree  of  work  for  bread,  but  he  does 
ask  for  "an  honest  share  for  wife  and  home, 
of  what  the  harvest  yields."  How  to  obtain 
that  share  is  one  of  the  problems  which  the 
Order  seeks  to  solve. 

"  Surrounded  as  we  are,  by  thoroughly  or- 
ganized forces  in  the  professions,  as  well  as 
in  every  department  of  business,  we  feel 
that  there  is  no  sure  way  of  securing  our 
own,  except  through  intelligent  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers. 

"  If  commerce  and  trade  exact  too  much 
for  the  service  rendered,  we  can  successfully 
resist  such  exactions.  If  agriculture  is 
unequally  taxed  we  can  enforce  equality.  If 
officials  are  careless  or  extravagant  in  man- 
aging the  affairs  of  Government,  we  can  re- 
tire them  and  make  better  selections. 

"  The  evils  and  hardships  of  which  we 
complain  are  but  the  results  of  our  negli- 
gence. If  we  wish  reforms  we  must  reform 
our  own  methods.  The  people  must  resume 
the  control  of  the  Government  and  fully 
protect  in  all  their  rights,  the  toiling  millions 
whose  labor  produces  the  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion.   In  all  real  reforms  our  Order  will  not 


be  found  wanting.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished already." 

Among  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Grange  up  to  the  present  time,  the  master 
enumerated  the  following:  "  The  elevation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  the  oleo- 
margarine law;  the  interstate  commerce  law; 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations;  the  meat  in- 
spection law;  the  adaptation  of  the  weather 
service  to  the  needs  of  the  farmer;  the  in- 
creased protection  secured  to  the  farmers  in 
the  late  revision  of  the  tariff  laws;  the  open- 
ing of  the  markets  of  other  countries  to  the 
products  of  agriculture;  the  increased  inter- 
est in  agriculture  manifested  by  the  manage- 
ment of  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges; and  ballot  reforms." 

In  accomplishing  these  results  it  is 
claimed  that  the  Grange  has  set  in  motion, 
agencies  which  will  be  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  farmer  and  also  to  the  country  at 
large.  It  must  be  the  future  work  of  the 
Grange  to  keep  watch  and  guard  over  this 
legislation,  as  there  are  interests  in  the 
country  which  bring  about  efforts  antagonis 
tic  toward  it. 

In  regard  to  the  Antioption  bill,  which 
failed  to  pass  the  last  Congress,  the  master 
said:  "I  believe  that  we  should  redouble 
our  efforts  to  secure  the  early  passage  of  the 
Washburn-Hatch  Antioption  bill  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  It  may  be  possible 
that  we  will  be  disappointed  in  the  results; 
but  if  so  we  shall  have  tested  one  of  the 
methods  proposed  for  the  relief  of  agricul- 
ture. The  effect  of  gambling  in  farm  prod- 
ucts can  never  be  known  until  it  ceases  and 
trade  resumes  its  normal  proportions." 

The  educational  influence  of  the  Grange 
is  the  great  central  object  of  our  Order,  and 
it  should  be  its  purpose  to  teach  better 
methods  in  all  branches  of  work  including 
all  that  pertains  to  good  citizenship.  In 
this,  great  progress  has  already  been  made. 
One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  this 
work  is  the  Grange  press,  and  special  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  extend  it. 

Woman's  work  in  the  Grange  has  already 
accomplished  much  and  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  continuing  and  extending  it. 

The  free  delivery  of  miil  matter  to  the 
rural  population  was  urged  as  a  duty  of  the 
Government.  The  Grange  has  already 
taken  a  decided  stand  in  the  matter.  The 
only  possible  objection  to  it  is  its  cost,  and 
when  that  is  properly  considered  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  will  prove  a  great  saving  to  all 
outside  of  the  larger  towns  and  no  increase 
to  their  burdens.  It  will  do  much  in  the 
way  of  educating  the  people  of  the  country 
and  make  them  more  contented  to  remain  in 
their  rural  homes. 

In  regard  to  capital  and  labor,  the  farm- 
ers are  deeply  in:erested  in  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ploye, and  the  Grange  views  with  appre- 
hension the  disagreements  which  are  too 
frequent,  and  against  the  real  interests  of  all. 
We  believe  the  "  laborer  is  worthy  ot  his 
hire,  and  that  steady  work  and  fair  wages 
are  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to  the  la- 
borer, but  to  the  people  as  well.  We  be- 
lieve that  employers  can  better  afford  to  ac- 
cept losses  which  result  from  temporary 
causes  than  to  provoke  a  conflict  with  men 
whose  labor  has  in  previous  time  brought 
great  profit  to  the  employer.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  capital  organized  to  destroy 
labor  organizations  formed  to  promote  the 
interests  of  workingmen.  The  right  to  or- 
ganize for  proper  ends  must  be  maintained. 
But  when  labor  organizations  make  unjust 
and  unreasonable  demands  they  must  not 
expect  the  support  of  conservative  people; 
and  when  they  resort  to  violence  to  enforce 
their  unjust  demands,  they  must  expect  to 
meet  the  united  opposition  of  all  law-abiding 
citizens.  Conservative  demands  and  respect 
for  the  rights  of  all  concerned  will  give  to 
labor  the  moral  support  of  all  good  citizjns. 
Labor  unions  are  not  alone  in  making  un- 
just and  unreasonable  demands.  Capital  is 
too  often  selfish,  cold  and  merciless,  and  is 
sometimes  used  to  corrupt  legislators  and 
even  courts.  The  Grange  has  no  sympathy 
to  waste  upon  "  soulless  corporations." 

The  people  should  rule,  and  all  legislation 
should  reflect  the  views  of  the  people  and 
carry  out  their  views  as  expressed  at  the 
ballot-box.  This  system,  if  properly  carried 
out,  should  afford  perfect  justice  and  secur- 
ity to  all.  Four  years  ago  the  verdict  of  the 
people  was  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff.  In 
the  campaign  just  closed  the  people  were 
emphatically  against  a  tariff.  No  tne  should 
question  the  right  of  the  people  to  change 
front  on  this  question;  and  it  now  becomes 
the  duty  of  our  legislators  to  enact  laws  in 
conformity  with  this  last  popular  expression. 

In  continuing  this  discussion  the  master 
says:  "It  is  probably  a  misfortune  that  the 
opposite  policy  was  not  accorded  sufficient 
lime  in  which  to  test  fully  the  working  of  a 
law  framed  to  protect  all  American  interests. 
But  the  right  to  change  front  is  one  which 


the  people  must  not  surrender.  All  our  Or- 
der will  ask  of  the  new  administration  is  that 
the  same  consideration  given  to  other  inter- 
ests be  accorded  to  agriculture. 

"If  the  producer  on  the  farm  must  com- 
pete with  cheap  labor,  let  the  producer  in 
the  factory  and  mine  do  the  same — this  is 
but  justice  to  the  farmer. 

"  Protection  has  been  advocated  in  the 
name  of  labor,  and  the  returns  indicate  that 
it  is  labor  employed  in  manufacturing  which 
has  declared  against  it.  Let  the  decision 
be  regarded.  Let  the  cleaver  of  free  trade 
descend  upon  every  protected  industry  and 
not  alone  upon  agriculture.  The  farmers 
have  become  accustomed  to  neglect  and  un- 
equal legislation,  but  they  are  not  wholly  in- 
different to  it,  and  they  may  at  some  future 
time  reach  a  point  where  partisan  associa- 
tions and  prejudice  may  not  be  strong 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  resenting  un- 
just discrimination  against  the  agricultural 
interest." 

In  regard  to  the  arid  land  question,  ob- 
jection is  made  against  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  by  the  Government  in  that  direc- 
tion, for  the  reason  we  still  have  an  abun- 
dance of  land  for  newcomers  that  does  not 
need  irrigation;  when  that  is  exhausted,  it 
will  be  time  enough  for  Government  to  take 
up  the  question  of  expending  money  to 
render  arid  lands  fit  for  cultivation. 

The  financial  situation  01  the  country  is 
referred  to  at  considerable  length.  The 
master  says  :  "  It  is  not  the  province  of  our 
Order  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of,  or 
dictate  what  any  member  shall  believe  upan 
any  economic  question,  but  rather  to  en 
courage  investigation  and  thought,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  counsel  conservative 
action  when  important  changes  are  proposed. 
'  It  is  oftimes  better  to  endure  the  ills  we 
suder  rather  than  fly  to  those  we  know 
not  of.' 

"  The  farmers  are  vitally  interested  in  all 
questions  relating  to  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  country,  and  full  and  free  discussion 
of  everything  pertaining  thereto  is  desirable. 
We  should  avoid  all  reflections  upon  the 
patriotism  or  integrity  of  those  who  differ 
with  our  views,  recognizing  the  right  of 
every  man  to  his  o  wn  opinions.  We  should 
urge  all,  however,  to  investigate  for  them- 
selves rather  than  adopt  the  opinions  of 
others." 

The  remarks  made  by  Worthy  Master 
Adams  before  the  National  Grange  17  years 
ago  were  referred  to  and  commended  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  all.  The  years 
that  h  ive  elapsed  since  that  address  was 
made  bear  testimony  to  the  truths  then 
enunciated,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  for 
many  years  men  have  been  torturing  the  r 
brains  to  devise  some  plan  whose  talismanic 
power  might  transmute  bits  of  piper  into 
countless  millions  of  actual  money,  which 
should  go  directly  into  the  pockets  of  the 
poor  and  needy;  but  all  such  efforts  have 
proven  a  veritable  "  will  o'the  wisp,"  which 
ever  evades  the  clutches  of  those  who  would 
secure  it. 

In  order  to  bridge  over  the  immense 
destruction  of  values  brought  about  by  our 
civil  war,  G  jvernment  issued  a  large  volume 
of  irredeemable  paper  money,  which  served 
for  a  time  to  conceal  our  poverty,  but  by 
its  use  values  became  still  more  confused, 
and  we  drifted  far  away  from  the  world's 
standard.  It  brought  us  an  inheritance  of 
debt,  extravagant  habits  and  a  distorted 
judgment  of  values.  Out  of  this  trouble  no 
royal  road  has  been  found.  Only  so  far  as 
we  have  returned  to  habits  of  industry  and 
economy,  guided  by  intelligence,  have  we 
regained  our  wealth  and  removed  our 
burden  of  debt. 

From  the  above  and  the  general  ex- 
perience of  the  world.  Worthy  Mister 
Brigham  infers  that  gold  and  silver  are  the 
two  commodities  best  adapted  for  the  meas- 
ure of  value.  Congress  may  determine  the 
number  of  grains  in  a  coin,  but  a  higher  law 
steps  in  and  fixes  the  value.  If  the  coins 
are  unequal  in  value,  the  one  of  higher  value 
will  be  hoarded,  and  the  lowest  will  find  its 
way  into  most  general  circulation.  No  leg- 
islation can  prevent  it.  There  must,  of 
course,  be  convenient  representations  of 
money,  and  experience  has  shown  that  Gov- 
ernment notes  are  the  best.  Care,  however, 
must  be  taken  in  the  issus  of  such  notes, 
and  they  must  be  kept  interchangeable  for 
coin. 

The  subject  of  practical  work — the  re- 
duction of  theory  to  practice,  to  give  sub- 
stantial aid  to  members  of  the  Order — is 
urged.  Much  in  that  line  has  already  been 
done,  but  it  is  thought  that  other  and  further 
help  may  be  given.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed  by  the  master  to  take  this  matter 
into  careful  consideration  and  report  at  an 
early  day.  Commendatory  allusion  is  made 
to  the  work  of  the  lecturer  and  secretary  of 
the  National  Grange. 

The  master  concludes  his  address  with 
the  hope  there  will  be  a  general  pariicipa- 
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tion  in  the  discussions  and  that  everything 
will  be  done  in  a  careful  and  harmonious 
manner. 

The  open  session  was  closed  after  the 
delivery  of  the  address,  and  the  Grange  was 
immediately  opened  in  the  fourth  degree  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

The  report  of  the  overseer,  Hiram  Haw- 
kins of  Alabama,  was  called  for  and  especial 
reference  made  to  the  accomplished  and 
prospective  work  of  the  Grange  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast. 

This  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  the 
reports  of  the  steward,  E.  W.  Davis  of 
California;  Pomona,. Mrs.  M.J.Thompson 
of  Illinois;  and  the  treasurer,  F.  M.  Mc- 
Dowell of  New  York. 

That  of  the  steward  was  general  in  char- 
acter, being  a  review  of  the  conditions  of 
agriculture  and  the  effect  upon  it  of  the  work 
of  the  Grange. 

The  report  of  Pomona  was  in  the  nature 
of  an  essay  upon  the  domain  of  woman 
having  direct  reference  to  the  position  she 
fills  in  the  Grange,  and  representing  the 
Goddess  of  Fruit. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  that  the 
total  amount  of  receipts  for  the  year  was 
$23,242.43;  expenditures,  $23,701.37.  The 
total  amount  of  deposits  was  $50,000. 

The  lecturer,  chaplain  and  assistant  stew 
ard  asked  for  an  extension  of  time  upon  their 
reports,  which  was  granted. 

The  roll  of  States  was  then  called  for  the 
introduction  of  business  without  debate,  and 
a  resolution  was  introduced  by  E.  W.  Davis 
of  California,  which  favors  the  prosecution 
of  the  Nicaragua  canal  scheme. 

During  the  evening  session,  the  reports  of 
the  masters  of  the  State  Granges  were  read 
and  considered.  These  reports  related 
chiefly  to  Grange-work  in  the  several  States. 
A  resolution,  introduced  by  State  Master 
E.  W.  Davis  of  California,  was  read  and 
adopted,  calling  for  an  address  by  Prof. 
Dodge  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department 
as  a  special  order  for  Friday. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  event  of  the 
session  was  the  open  meeting  held  on  Thurs- 
day, arranged  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
to  the  Grange  a  formal  welcome  from  the 
State,  the  city  and  the  State  Grange.  Na- 
tional Master  Brigham  presided,  and  after 
stating  that  the  meeting  was  held  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Grange,  the  master  of  that  Grange,  N .  J. 
Bachelder,  was  called  upon  to  extend  the  in- 
vitation of  his  Grange  to  the  National 
Grange,  which  he  did  in  most  fitting  words, 
to  which  a  brief  bat  eloquent  response  was 
made  by  S.  L.  Wilson,  master  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi State  Grange. 

Hiram  A.  Tuttle,  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  next  called  upon  to  welcome  the 
Grange  in  behalf  of  the  State.  He  remarked 
that  it  gave  him  heartfelt  pleasure  to  wel- 
come to  the  State  and  to  the  hearts  of  its 
people  the  representatives  of  an  Order  which 
had  done  so  much  to  elevate  and  improve 
the  great  industry  which  it  represented,  and 
he  was  especially  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
that  three-fourths  of  the  delegates  to  Con- 
gress from  New  Hampshire  were  members 
of  the  Grange. 

Master  Brigham  replied  in  eloquent  terms, 
as  he  voiced  the  thanks  of  the  Grange  for 
the  reception  so  heartily  tendered  by  New 
Hampshire's  Governor. 

Mayor  H.  W.  Clapp  was  next  introduced 
and  tendered  a  brief  but  hearty  welcome  in 
behalf  of  the  city,  to  which  response  waa 
made  by  Mortimer  Whitehead  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  lecturer  of  the  Grange. 

A  welcome  was  also  tendered  in  behalf  of 
New  England,  which  was  followed  by  sev- 
eral other  addresses  by  distinguished  men  in 
and  out  of  the  Grange,  and  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  meeting  being  con- 
cluded by  the  singing  of  "  America  "  by  the 
entire  assembly. 

The  special  order  for  Friday  morning  was 
an  address  from  Prof.  J.  R.  Dodge,  Statis- 
tician of  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington.  Prof.  Dodge  is  a  pioneer  in 
the  Order  and  a  member  of  Potomac  Grange, 
No.  I,  the  first  ever  organized.  The  ad- 
dress was  replete  with  information  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  proper  ways  and  methods 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  Order,  and  the  great 
amount  of  good  that  might  be  accomplished. 
The  speaker  concluded  with  the  assertion 
that  the  Grange  rests  on  a  basis  of  granite, 
and  not  on  sand;  hence  it  will  be  perpetu- 
ated with  increasing  honors  and  influence. 
We  shall  refer  to  this  speech  more  fully  in  a 
future  issue. 

Following  the  address  of  Prof.  Dodge, 
Alpha  Messer,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  agriculture,  made  a  very  exhaustive  and 
able  report  on  the  separation  of  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges  from  classical  col- 
leges, and  5000  extra  copies  of  the  report 
were  ordered  printed.  So  great  was  the 
crowd  in  attendance,  tbft  to  accommodate 
the  hundreds  that  could  not  get  into  the 
opera  house,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 


Pheni'x  hall,  at  which  addresses  were  made 
by  many  prominent  members  of  the  Order. 

On  Tuesday,  previous  to  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Grange  on  Wednesday,  the  executive 
committee  audited  the  accounts  of  the  treas- 
urer, which  were  found  most  satisfactory, 
there  being  a  balance  on  hand  of  $74,000. 
McDowell,  the  treasurer,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  order  and  has  held  his  office 
26  years,  during  which  time  upwards  of  $2,- 
000,000  have  passed  through  his  hands. 
The  committees  for  the  session  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  worthy  master.  We  notice 
that  E>  W.  Davis,  Master  of  California  State 
Grange  and  Steward  of  the  National  Grange, 
has  an  appointment  upon  three  committees 
— those  of  publication,  the  ritual  and  a 
special  committee  on  investment  and  loan 
association.  Mrs.  Davis  has  a  place  upon 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations  and  on 
mileage  and  per  diem.  Mr.  D.  L.  Russel 
of  Washington  was  placed  upon  the  com 
mittee  on  order  of  business  and  Mrs.  Russel 
on  that  of  Woman's  Work  in  the  Grange 
Judge  R.  P.  Boise  of  Oregon  upon  commit 
tees  on  the  good  of  the  Order  and  on  consti 
tution  and  by-laws. 


able  to  attend.  A  class  of  two  has  been  initiated 
in  the  fourth  degree  in  November. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  a  suitable  ob' 
servance  of  our  Grange  anniversary  on  the  3d 
D.'cember.    All  Patrons  are  cordially  invited 
meet  with  us  at  12  M.  on  that  day. 


San  Jose  Grange. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  DswBv,  Secretary  State  Qnnge  ot  California 

Bro  John  Touhy  has  been  elected  mas- 
ter of  Tulare  Gragne.  Bro.  T.  is  one  of  the 
solid  men  of  the  Order.  We  shall  look  for 
continued  prosperity  for  Tulare  Grange.  The 
record  of  Bro.  E.  C.  Shoemaker  as 
dutiful  master  will  be  hard  to  beat.  He  has 
attended  every  meeting  during  his  master 
ship  of  two  years,  traveling  24  miles  in  going 
and  returning. 

Election  of  Officers. — Every  Patron 
should  feel  interested  in  the  election  of  offi 
cers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Be  present  and 
use  your  best  judgment  in  voting  impartially. 
This  is  a  good  season  to  revive  or  increase 
interest  in  your  own  Grange.  Try  and  make 
a  good  start  for  1893. 

Secretaries  are  requested  to  make  early 
returns  of  Grange  elections  on  the  blanks 
recently  forwarded  from  this  office. 

Wanted. — The  address  of  Mrs.  Caroline 
Schaper,  whose  sixth  degree  certificate  we 
have  been  unable  to  deliver.  She  took  the 
degree  in  October,  1889,  at  Sacramento, 


A  Timely  Letter. 

Sacramento,  Nov.  26ih,  1892 
To  Grange  Correspondents:— In  a  recent 
circular  to  .the  Committees  on  Woman's  Work, 
attention  was  called  to  the  advisability  of  having 
a  correspondent  in  each  subordinate  Grange,  ^nd  a 
few  words  may  not  be  amiss  as  to  what  is  desired 
for  publication  in  the  Press. 

There  are  many  occurrences  , 
but  send  only  such  as  will  ba  of  interest  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  generally,  and  write  them  as  con- 
cisely as  possible.  In  reports  of  your  meetings, 
note  the  ideas  expressed,  and  the  work  planned  or 
accomplished,  rather  than  the  social  features,  the 
plan  of  entertainment,  rather  than  a  list  of  partici- 
pants. If  your  Grange  unfortunately  loses  a  mem- 
ber by  death,  make  a  note  of  it  in  your  report,  but 
remember  that  while  memorial  resolutions  are  emi- 
nently proper  and  appropriate,  they  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  records  of  your  Grange,  and  to  publica- 
tion in  local  journals.  Only  essays  or  papers  of 
pronounced  merit  should  be  sent  to  the  Grange 
paper;  it  costs  just  as  much  to  print  a  poor  one  as  a 
good  one,  and  the  editor  should  not  be  expected  to 
publish  in  the  Grange  columns,  matter  that  would 
be  excluded  from  other  pages. 

The  Rural  Press  is  a  first-class  journal,  filled 
with  excellent  reading  matter,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  the  Grange  fall  below  the  standard  adopted 
for  other  departments;  while  we  desire  it  to  advocate 
the  Graiige  cause,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  journal  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  read- 
ers who  are  not  members  of  the  Order,  but  who  are 
eligible  to  membership,  and  we  should  advocate 
that  cause  ourselves  by  the  character  and  quality  of 
the  articles  we  furnish  for  our  department.  Write 
our  motto  "Excelsior"  and  then  put  forth  our  best 
efforts,  and  we  shall  not  regret  the  labor,  that  the 
Grange  may  reap  benefit.  Fraternally, 

Hattie  S.  Jones, 
Chairman  State  Committee  Woman's  Work. 


Note  from  Past  Master  Steele. 

Past  Master  I.  C.  Steele  writes  to  the 
editor  from  Pescadero,  under  date  of  Nov. 
26th,  as  follows: 

The  Grange  department  of  the  Rural  Press  is 
always  of  interest  to  me,  and  I  certain'y  wish  the 
Rural  Press,  as  well  as  the  Grange,  all  the  suc- 
cess it  deserves.  It  comes  to  me  as  an  old  and 
valued  friend.  I  am  hippy  to  commend  the  candor 
and  fairness  shown  in  the  discussion  of  public  ques- 
tions, and  men  in  the  midst  of  political  excitement. 
To  agree  to  disagree  is  a  principle  held  in  high  es- 
teem among  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

But  little  of  general  interest  in  Grange  circles  has 
occurred  here  since  the  State  Grange  ra^-eting. 
Pescadero  Grange  holds  regular  meeting  twice  a 
month  (the  1st  and  2d  Saturdays).  The  meetings 
are  fairly  well  attended  and  interesting  to  those  who 
attend.    The  second  meeting  in  October  1  was  un- 


What  this  Live  CranKe  Is  Doing.— it 
Plans  for  the  Winter. 

San  Jose,  Nov.  28,  1892, 
To  THE  Editor: — I  have  been  requested  to  an 
swer  the  following  questions  for  pubUcation  in  the 
Rural  Press:    "What  is  your  Grange  doing? 
and  "  What  are  the  members  of  San  Jose  Grange 
planning  lor  the  coming  year?" 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  will  say,  we  are 
holding  weekly  meetings,  and  out  oi  a  membership 
of  150  the  attendance  is  from  45  to  65,  but  on  extra 
occasions  from  80  to  100  are  present,  composed  ot 
as  active,  energetic  and  able,  intellectually  (the 
writer  excepted),  set  of  men  and  women  as  can  be 
found  in  auy  deliberative  assembly  in  the  country 

They  endeavor  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  by 
discussing  the  live  issues  of  the  day,  not  ignoring 
finance,  politics  or  leligion,  always  avoiding  any 
thing  thet  savors  of  partisanship  or  sectarianism 

The  members  of  San  Jose  Grange  are  built  on 
broad-gauge  principle  and  do  not  leel  aggrieved  if 
political  or  religious  sentiments  are  given  utterance 
to,  that  conflict  with  their  preco  iceived  ideas  of 
what  is  right.  Being  earnest  seekers  after  truth 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  follow  it,  though  it  lead 
them  into  the  enemy's  camp. 

The  widest  latitude  is  given  to  the  discussions  of 
all  questions  brought  before  the  Grange.  These 
discussions  are  not  always  monopolized  by  the  gen 
tlemen,  for  the  ladies  often  take  part  in  them,  and 
the  result  is  many  of  them  are  becoming  ready  and 
able  speakers. 

Original  papers  are  frequently  read,  each  pos- 
sessing considerable  merit.  Among  the  leading 
ones,  as  the  writer  recalls  them  from  from  memory, 
are:  "  The  Granges  and  their  Relation  to  Class 
Legislation,"  "The  Political  Possibilities  of  the 
Farmers,"  "The  Grange  from  an  Individual  Stand- 
point," "  The  Experience  of  a  Disembodied  Soul  in 
Search  of  God,"  "Capital  and  Labor,"  "A  Descrip 
tion  of  the  Garden  ot  the  Gods,"  and  "A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Passion  Play,"  given  by  one  who  wit 
nessed  its  performance  by  the  simple-minded  but 
intensely  religious  people  in  the  mountains  of  Ba- 
varia. 

Many  persons  know,  but  all  do  not,  that  the 
"  Passion  Play  "  is  the  portrayal  in  real  life  of  the 
arrest,  trial  and  conviction  ol  Jesus  of  Nazareth  be 
fore  Pontius  Pilate,  ol  the  "  Last  Supper,"  of  the 
betrayal  of  Jesus  by  Judas  Iscariot.  Jesus  is  seen 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Gethsemane,  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  A  hooting  and  jeering  rabble  follows  Him 
as  He  is  bearing  the  cross  to  Mount  Calvary;  His 
crucifixion;  the  placing  of  His  body  in  a  sepulcher, 
guarded  by  Roman  centurions;  Its  mysterious  dis 
appearance;  Jesus  appears  to  His  apostles  in  an 
open  chamber;  and  bis  final  ascension. 

The  paper  was  so  graphic  in  style  and  true  to  life 
that  the  listeners  could  almost  imagine  they  could 
see  all  that  was  described.  There  were  many 
others  of  equal  merit. 

Under  the  head  of  the  "Good  of  the  Order,"  the 
Grange  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  worthy 
lecturer,  which  is  the  signal  for  the  commencement 
of  the  literary  and  musical  exercises,  which  always 
forms  an  important  and  pleasing  feature  of  our 
meetings. 

We  have  in  the  Grange  the  Young  Ladies 
Auxiliary  to  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  to  whom 
has  been  assigned  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
the  first  meeting  in  each  month,  during  which 
recess  is  taken  and  outsiders  are  invited  in,  and  all 
are  richly  entertained  with  readings,  recitations, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  making  it  a  very  en- 
joyable affair. 

The  -young  ladies  of  the  auxiliary  do  not  confine 
their  energies  to  giving  literary  and  musical  enter- 
tainment in  the  Grange,  but  are  often  engaged  in 
collecting  clothing,  bedding,  provisions,  literature, 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  distributing  them  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  eleemosynary  institutions  and  to  the 
needy  poor  outside  of  these  institutions. 

The  members  of  the  auxiliary  have  abundant 
reason  to  know  that  they  have  gladdened  the  hearts 
of  many  poor  sufferers  with  their  timely  ofiferings. 

Among  the  most  interesting  meetings  of  our 
Grange  are  those  questions  relating  to  fruit 
cultiu'e,  its  preparation  for  market,  time  and  manner 
of  disposing  of  it,  fruit  pests,  and  remedies  for  the 
same.  All  questions  relating  to  the  fruit  industry  are 
ntelligently  discussed  by  men  and  women  who  have 
made  a  specialty  of  those  branches  of  industry  for 
years.  The  amateur  fruitgrower  can  gain  enough 
solid  information  at  one  of  these  meetings,  if  re- 
duced to  dollars  and  cents,  to  pay  his  dues  to  the 
Grange  for  the  next  50  years. 

To  the  second  question:  "  What  are  the  members 
of  the  San  Jose  Grange  planning  for  the  coming 
year  ?"  As  a  Grange,  they  have  formulated  none. 
It  is  now  circulating  a  petition  to  the  legislature  to 
change  the  law  so  that  the  widow  will  come  into 
possession  and  ownership  of  all  community  prop- 
erty at  the  death  of  the  husband.  The  following 
questions  will  probably  receive  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  Grange  :  ist.  The  two  per  cent  land- 
loan  bill.  2d.  The  Nicaragua  canal  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Government.  3d.  The  subject  of  a 
more  diversified  farming.  4th.  In  the  future,  as  at 
the  last  local  election,  will  pay  more  attention  in 
selecting  good  men  than  to  the  success  of  the  party 
which  makes  the  nominations.  San  Jose  Grange 
will  undoubtedly  pay  its  respects  to  the  "nickel  in 
the  slot  "  scheme,  said  to  emanate  from  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Grange,  advising 
farmers  to  "organize  mortgage  banks  and  borrow 
money  from  the  Government,  charging  the  farmer 
2  or  3  per  cent  on  loans  and  paying  the  Government 
half  the  amount  received.  If  the  Government  is  to 
loan  on  farm  mortgages,  why  not  loan  direct  to  the 
farmer  and  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  the  i  or  i 
percent?  It  is  quite  probable  that  many  of  those 
who  are  and  have  been  connected  with  the  National 
Grange  for  years  have  grown  too  far  away  from  the 
farmer  and  should  be  relegated  back,  to  the  people, 
that  new  men  and  new  blood  may  be  infused  into 
the  National  Grange.    Very  respectfully, 

Amos  Adams, 
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t   t)ecember  18dl. 


In  Memory  of  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier. 

Dec.  17,  1897— Sept.  7,  1892. 

Thou,  too,  hast  left  us.    While  with  heads  bowed 
low, 

And  sorrowing  hearts,  we  mourned  our  Summer's 
dead, 

The  flying  season  bent  its  Parthian  bow, 
And  yet  again  our  mingling  tears  were  shed. 

Was  heaven  impatient  that  it  could  not  wait 
The  blast  of  Winter  for  earth's  fruits  to  fall  ? 

Were  angels  crowding  round  the  open  gate 
To  greet  the  spirits  coming  at  their  call  ? 

Nay,  let  not  fancies,  born  of  old  beliefs, 

Play  with  the  heart-beats  that  are  throbbing  stil^ 

And  waste  their  outworn  phrases  on  the  griefs, 
The  silent  griefs  that  words  can  only  chill. 

For  thee,  dear  friend,  there  needs  no  high-wrought 
lay, 

To  shed  its  aureole  round  thy  cherished  name — 
Thou  whose  plain  home-born  speech  of  Yea  and 

Thy  truthful  nature  ever  best  became. 

Death  reaches  not  a  spirit  such  as  thine, 
It  can  but  steal  the  robe  that  hid  thy  wings; 

Though  thy  warm  breathing  presence  we  resign. 
Still  in  our  hearts  its  loving  semblance  cling:i. 

Peaceful  thy  message,  yet  for  struggling  right. 
When  Slavery's  gauntlet  in  our  lace  was  flung. 

While  timid  weaklings  watched  the  dubious  fight 
No  herald's  challenge  more  defiant  rung. 

Yet  was  thy  spirit  tuned  to  gentle  themes 
Sought  in  the   haunts  thy  humble  youth  had 
known, 

Our  stern  New  England's  hills  and  vales  and 
streams. 

Thy  tuneful  idyls  made  them  all  their  own. 

The  wildfiowers  springing  from  thy  native  sod 
Lent  all  their  charms  thy  new-world  song  to  fill. 

Give  thee  the  mayflower  and  the  golden-rod 
To  match  the  daisy  and  the  daffodil. 

In  the  brave  records  of  our  earlier  time 
A  hero's  deed  thy  generous  soul  inspired, 

And  many  a  legend,  told  in  ringing  rhyme. 
The  youthful  soul  with  high  resolve  has  fired. 

Not  thine  to  lean  on  priesthood's  broken  reed; 

No  barriers  caged  thee  iu  a  bigot's  fold; 
Did  zealots  ask  to  syllable  thy  creed. 

Thou  saidst  " Our  Father,''  and  thy  creed  was 
told. 

Best  loved  and  saintliest  of  our  singing  train. 
Earth's  noblest  tributes  to  thy  name  belong, 

A  lifelong  record  closed  without  a  stain, 

A  blameless  memory  shrined  in  deathless  song. 

Lift  from  its  quarried  ledge  a  flawless  stone; 

Smooth  the  green  turf  and  bid  the  tablet  rise, 
And  on  its  snow-white  surface  carve  alone 

These  words — he  needs  no  more — Here  Whittier 
lies. 

— Olives  Wendell  Holmes,  in  the  November 
Atlantic, 


The  White  Lady  of  Borax  Lake. 

A  Ghost  Story. 
Written  for  the  Rueal  Press  by  Lillian  H.  Shuey. 

Two  young  men  in  a  camp-wagon  drove 
to  the  edge  of  a  bluff,  and  stopped  to  look  at 
the  strange  scene  before  them.  The  road 
descended  there  and  entered  a  small  valley, 
which  was  bounded  on  the  left  by  abrupt 
brushy  heights,  on  the  right  narrowing  to  a 
wooded  canyon.  The  road  crossed  the  little 
valley  to  a  grade  on  the  bluffs  beyond,  and 
appeared,  a  white  track  of  dust,  on  the  table- 
land above, 

A  large  white  house  was  indistinctly  seen 
among  the  large  oak  trees  on  the  table- 
lands. The  lelt  end  of  the  valley  was  a 
sheet  of  dark  lusterless  water,  and  its  shore 
in  front  was  covered  with  a  wide  strip  of 
some  chalky-white  substance. 

Long  points  of  white  ran  out  into  the 
water,  and  many  little,  white  islands  appeared 
all  through  the  lake.  In  the  center  of  the 
valley  stood  the  remains  of  a  house  that  had 
evidently  once  been  a  comfortable  home; 
the  wings  were  falling  away,  and  the  house 
seemed  to  have  been  deserted  many  years. 

The  ghostly  lake  and  decaying  house  were 
wierdly  melancholy  in  appearance,  but  the 
surrounding  scenery  was  full  of  charm  and 
beauty. 

The  mountains,  the  canyon,  the  blufTs, 
the  yellow  stubble-fields  of  the  valley,  the 
fine  oaks  on  the  tableland,  all  combined  to 
make  a  bright  and  varied  frame  to  a  strik- 
ingly sad  picture. 

Close  by  the  young  men,  nailed  on  a 
dwarf  oak,  was  a  rickety  old  signboard  on 
which  was  scrawled  in  white  letters  "  Borax 
Lake." 

"  Dick,  what  do  you  say  to  camping  down 
there  in  that  ghost  hole?"  said  one  of  the 
young  men. 

Good  enough,  Tom,  if  we  can  get  water," 
said  the  one  addressed,  removing  a  pair  of 
sun-glasses  from  his  thoughtful  and  now  sun- 
burnt countenance. 


The  travelers  drove  down  and  investigated. 
The  old  house  was  too  ruinous  to  enter,  but 
the  barn  was  in  good  condition,  full  of  hay 
and  padlocked.  There  was  an  old  well 
with  a  rickety  windlass;  by  tying  their  ropes 
ogethe  r  they  let  down  a  pail  and  brought 
up  some  very  good  water.  They  observed 
that  the  stubble  was  light  and  sweet,  with 
much  dry  grass  underneath,  so  they  decided 
to  look  up  the  owner  of  the  place  and  get  the 
privilege  of  stopping  there  awhile  to  rest  and 
pasture  their  horses. 

Noticing  a  road  going  up  the  canyon, 
Tom  took  the  team  and  drove  off,  while  Dick 
sat  down  on  the  veranda  of  the  house  to 
wait. 

Dick,  or  professionally  Richard  Fielding, 
attorney  at  law,  was  a  blond  young  man 
of  athletic  build,  fi^nk  in  his  wavs  and  some- 
times abstracted  in  manner.  He  was  rising 
in  his  profession  and  overwork  for  a  year 
had  caused  his  physician  to  order  him  to  the 
mountains.  His  companion,  Tom  Dermont, 
was  an  all-round  good  friend  and  chum, 
firmer  in  build  and  darker  in  skin  than  his 
friend,  with  merry  gray  eyes  and  a  brown 
mustache.  Professionally,  he  was  a  student 
in  Fielding's  law  office,  but  being  the  son  of 
a  rich  Fresno  raism  grower,  his  law  studies 
were  with  him  more  an  amusement  than  a 
business. 

The  two  had  furnished  a  wagon  with  all 
the  conveniences  of  camping  and  hunting, 
and  had  started  for  the  deer  regions  north 
of  San  Francisco,  and  they  were  ready  for 
anything  that  was  adventure  or  amuse- 
ment. 

Presently  Dermort  came  back,  bringing 
on  the  seat  beside  him  a  grizzled  old  farmer, 
gaunt  in  figure  and  shrewd  in  countenance. 

"Want  to  camp  here?"  he  exclaimed; 
"this  ain't  no  place  to  camp.  Come  up  to 
the  house,  now,  where  the  old  woman  will 
look  out  for  you." 

But  the  boys  said  they  wanted  to  live  a 
wild  sort  of  life  and  sleep  in  the  open  air. 

"  Wall,  its  curus  taste,  but  you  can  stay 
here  if  you  want  to.  Turn  your  horses  in 
the  field  there.  I'll  unlock  the  barn  and 
you  can  pay  for  the  hay  and  grain  you  use. 
rhey's  slathers  of  deer  about  six  mile  from 
here.  We  can  take  them  nags  of  yours  and 
start  off  before  daylight,  and  I'll  show  you 
all  the  deer  you  want.  But  I  reckon  you 
won't  camp  here  by  this  old  house  long." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Hanted  !" 

The  boys  looked  dubiously  around. 

"Well,  you'll  find  out."  The  farmer 
climbed  stiffly  out  of  the  wagon.  "  I  hain't 
done  my  chores  yit.    I'll  see  you  later." 

He  hurried  away,  and  the  young  men 
made  their  preparations  for  the  night. 

They  pitched  their  tent  by  a  cluster  of 
great,  untrained  rosebushes,  and  made  their 
fire  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  blue-gum  tree.  They 
took  from  their  provision-box  rolls,  cake, 
chops  and  fruits,  which  they  had  purchased 
at  Ridgetown  several  miles  below.  A  table 
was  unlashed  from  the  wagon  and  legs 
screwed  in,  folding  chairs  were  unroped  and 
dusted,  and  a  roomy  tent  stretched,  with  a 
wide  canopy  in  front. 

"  I  say,"  said  Tom  after  supper,  when 
they  were  smo'iting  fragrant  cigars  before 
the  smoldering  fire,  "this  isn't  a  bad  place. 
Let's  have  our  mail  coihe  to  Ridgetown  and 
stay  here  awhile.  I  wonder  who  lives  in 
that  white  house  up  there  above  the  bluff." 

"  Trust  you  to  find,"  answered  Dick  sar- 
castically, "  if  there  are  any  girls  there." 

"  Wall,  how  ye  makin'  it  ? "  sounded  from 
the  rear,  and  the  old  farmer,  a  clay  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  "dressed  up"  in  a  white 
shirt,  came  under  the  canopy. 

"Fine,  fine,''  said  Tom;  "have  a  seat." 

Comfortably  seated  in  an  easy  folding 
chair,  his  eyes  taking  in  the  expensive  out 
fit,  he  soon  began  to  spin  out  the  story  he 
was  aching  to  tell. 

"  Long  about  fifteen  year  ago,  a  man 
named  Marcy  owned  all  this  land.  He 
started  in  to  wheat  and  cattle  like  the  rest  of 
us,  but  his  cousin  Phil  Marcy  and  another 
thunderin'  big  fool  come  along  and  made 
him  think  he  could  make  money  out  of  that 
old  lake. 

"  Marcy  had  a  wife,  pretty  as  a  picture, 
but  rather  too  high  toned  for  these  parts. 
Phil  Marcy  was  the  living  image  of  his 
cousin  Tom,  and  mnre  to  the  liking  of  the 
woman,  1  reckon,  for  folks  say  that  she  was 
driving  around  the  country  half  the  time 
with  Phil,  while  the  other  Marcy  was  down 
in  the  lake  driving  piles.  Phil  had  a  new 
buggy  and  two  fine  horses,  and  he  made 
himself  to  home  generally.  When  they 
found  there  was  no  market  on  top  of  the 
earth  for  borax,  things  began  to  get  mixed 
generally.  Tom  Marcy  took  to  the  plow 
again,  and  they  say  Phil  stayed  in  the  house 
and  helped  the  woman  cook. 

"  Then  there  come  on  a  terrible  winter. 
It  didn't  do  nothing  but  rain  and  rain  for 
about  three  months. 

"  Well,  the  rest  of  the  story  is  just  as  I 


heard  it.  One  day  a  tramp  came  along 
with  a  raging  fever.  Them  Marcys  was 
sort  of  clever  that  way,  and  they  took  that 
tramp  into  that  room  off  the  porch,  and  took 
care  of  him. 

'•One  day  Phil  Marcy  and  the  woman 
and  a  little  gal  about  five  year  old  was  seen 
driving  like  mad  through  the  rain  to  Ridge- 
town, where  they  took  the  stage,  all  wrapped 
up  like  dummies,  and  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  neighbors  had  been  suspecting 
all  along  that  they'd  elope,  and  nobody  was 
surprised.  Tom  Marcy  went  to  Ridgetown 
that  night  and  sold  his  place  to  Judge  flolt, 
the  new  notary  public,  for  five  thousand,  and 
then  notified  the  doctor  that  there  was  a 
man  sick  out  on  his  place  with  smallpox. 
One  of  the  doctors,  also  a  new  man  in  these 
parts,  went  out  there.  It  kept  on  raining 
like  cats  and  dogs.  The  doctor  said  Marcy 
gave  him  $500  and  asked  him  to  stay  there 
till  he  took  down,  and  so  he  did. 

"The  tramp  got  well,  but  Marcy  died, 
and  the  doctor  buried  him  in  the  field  yon- 
der. The  two  Marcys  in  the  city  died  in 
the  pesthouse,  Phil  Marcy  passing  himself 
off  all  the  time  for  Tom.  Mrs.  Marcy  had 
a  rich  brother  come  out  from  the  East,  and 
he  took  the  little  gal.  He  come  up  here  in 
the  spring,  but  the  place  was  deeded  fair 
and  square  to  Holt,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
it.  He  had  given  a  check  tor  four  thousand 
and  the  rest  in  cash.  The  doctor  got  five 
hundred,  but  nobody  could  ever  find  sign 
of  the  rest  nor  the  check.  Holt  hung  out 
that  the  check  had  been  sold,  and  the  uncle 
got  wind  of  the  scandal  and  went  ofT.  Four 
thousand  warn't  nothin'  to  him,  no  how, 
bein'  so  rich.  The  doctor  said  he  saw  a 
box  with  money  and  diamonds  in  it,  but  he 
thought  the  tramp  must  have  got  away  with 
it.  But  they  say  the  uncle  brung  the  gat 
up  in  fine  style.  Holt  owns  this  land  yet 
and  rents  it  out.  I  farm  this  bottom  land, 
and  nobody  ain't  ever  lived  in  the  house.  I 
reckon  nobody  wants  to." 

"  I  suppose  the  Marcys  that  eloped  come 
back  and  hold  high  carnival  once  in  awhile," 
said  Dick. 

"  Always  in  the  summer;  see  the  light 
myself.'' 

"  Ghosts  with  a  light !"  cried  Tom. 

"Yes;  and  there's  the  White  Lady  who 
walks  on  the  lake.  They  say  that's  Mrs. 
Marcy  a  visiting  her  husband's  grave.  That's 
what  they  call  the  White  Lady  of  Borax 
Lake." 

"What  about  the  deer?"  said  Dick. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  charge  us  to  take 
us  up  to  your  famous  deer  lick  ?  " 

"  O,  that's  all  right,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  Be  sure  you're  up  to  the  house  with  your 
nags  by  three  o'clock  anyway.'' 

II. 

In  the  white  house  among  the  oaks  lived 
a  wealthy  farmer — Oscar  Graves. 

His  daughter  Marian,  who  spent  her 
winters  in  San  Francisco,  had  as  her  guest 
at  this  time  Florence  Earl,  who,  although 
she  had  known  Marian  Graves  but  a  short 
time,  was  rejoiced  to  be  invited  to  the  coun- 
try-home of  her  charming  friend. 

Florence  was  a  tall  blonde,  and,  although 
she  was  usually  very  gay  in  society,  yet  her 
fine  face  with  its  crown  of  fluffy  hair  showed 
in  repose  a  trace  of  gentle  sadness. 

Marian  was  a  pretty  little  brunette,  full  of 
animation  and  quick  wit. 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  Florence,  the 
two  girls  were  lounging  in  the  shade  of  a 
vine-covered  porch — Florence  in  the  ham- 
mock and  Marian  in  a  great  wicker  chair. 
To  amuse  her  friend,  Marian  told  her  the 
story  of  Borax  Lake,  dwelling  with  strong 
words  on  the  frailty  of  the  woman  who  had 
eloped  with  her  lover,  leaving  her  own  hus- 
band probably  to  die. 

"I  don't  wonder  her  spirit  haunts  the  lake, 
do  you,  Florence  ?  "  she  said,  spiritedly. 

*' Do  you  believe  in  ghosts?"  asked 
Florence,  sadly. 

Marian  turned  to  her  friend. 

"O,  Florence,  are  you  ill  ?"  she  cried. 

Florence  had  risen  pale  and  trembling, 
and  was  holding  by  the  hammock-ropes  to 
guide  herself  away. 

"  My  dear,  let  me  help  you." 

"  No,  no  !  " 

Miss  Earl  moved  falteringly  to  the  hall 
door,  then  hurried  up  to  her  room.  Shortly, 
she  came  back  and  apologized  for  going 
away  with  only  a  little  headache.  But  her 
face  was  very  pale  yet,  and  Marian  ran  and 
made  her  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  old  adobe 
kitchen. 

About  the  same  hour  by  a  deep  pool  in  a 
shaded  canyon  several  miles  away,  the  at- 
torney-at-law  and  his  companion  were  hav- 
ing an  earnest  conversation,  while  their  lines 
hung  idly  in  the  ripples  and  their  patent  flies 
washed  against  the  rocks. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  urged  Dermont,  "  we 
might  have  a  little  fun  as  long  as  it  is  so 
handy." 

"  What's  this  but  fun  ? "  said  Fielding. 


'*  Well,  then,  pleasure— social  delecta- 
tion." 

"  It's  no  use,"  replied  Fielding,  firmly, 
"  all  the  bonds  in  San  Francisco  couldn't 
hire  me  to  face  those  girls  with  these  old 
togs  on." 

"  Old  ! "  cried  Tom  Dermont.     "  That 
was  a  new  hunting-coat  when  we  left." 
"  Rags  now." 

"  O,  pshaw  !  Miss  Earl  and  Miss  Graves 
won't  mind;  they're  like  old  friends."  Field- 
ing laughed. 

"  Old  friends,  indeed  I  Two  months'  ac- 
quaintance !  " 

Dermont  whistled  aloud. 

"  Then  you  go  pretty  fast  for  two  months  ! 
You  met  them  at  the  White  reception  and 
you've  had  Miss  Earl  to  two  balls  and  three 
concerts  and  to  all  the  new  plays,  and  I 
don't  know  to  how  many  other  places." 

"Well,  then,"  returned  Fielding,  "I 
wouldn't  insult  her  by  going  to  see  her  with 
a  two  weeks'  beard  on  my  face  and  my 
hands  as  black  as  an  office  towel." 

Fielding  was  growing  firmer,  and  Tom 
looked  at  him  ruefully. 

"  Well,  then,  have  you  any  objection  to 
my  going  over  for  an  evening  ?  " 

"Don't  tell  them  I'm  with  you,"  returned 
Fielding.    "  Tell  them  it's  a  sick  old  man" 

Tom  laughed. 

"  That  will  be  the  truth,"  he  said.  "That's 
what  I'll  tell  them." 

The  evening  when  Dermont  made  his  first 
call,  Florence  helped  to  entertain  him.  She 
expressed  neighborly  sympathy  for  the 
"  sick  old  man  "  and  made  herself  as  agree- 
able as  possible.  Both  Tom  and  Marian 
pressed  her  to  play,  and  when  she  had 
played  several  long  selections  and  they  still 
asked  for  more,  she  concluded  that  they 
probably  only  wanted  to  keep  her  busy,  so 
she  gracefully  excused  herself  from  the  room. 

Dermont,  however,  stayed  but  a  few  mo- 
ments after  this,  and  Marian,  not  wishing 
Florence  to  know  that  she  had  not  herself 
had  sufficient  attraction  to  keep  him,  went 
softly  to  her  own  room  and  went  to  bed. 

The  next  day  it  was  Florence's  ill  luck  to 
receive  a  letter' from  a  San  Francisco  friend 
who  mentioned  incidentally  that  Dick  Field- 
ing and  Tom  Dermont  had  gone  together 
on  a  hunting  trip.  Fortunately,  she  was 
alone  in  her  room  when  she  read  the  letter. 
She  was  glad  Marian  was  not  there  to  see 
her  catch  her  breath  and  tear  the  letter  in  a 
passion. 

"  A  sick  old  man,  indeed,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "He  deliberately  insults  me;  he 
contemns  me,  scorns  me;  he  shows  no  re- 
spect for  me.  In  some  way  he  has  found 
out  everything,  and  I  am  nobody  in  his  eyes. 
O,  this  IS  so  hard  !  "  But  there  was  no  re- 
sentment in  her  heart;  it  was  a  burden  she 
must  bear  alone,  so  she  wept  helplessly. 

When  Marian  came  to  call  her  to  lunch, 
she  found  her  really  ill,  feverish  and  pros- 
trated. So  she  brought  lunch  to  her  room, 
with  fruit  and  flowers,  and  read  to  her  all 
the  afternoon  from  new  magazines. 

But  Florence  did  not  tell  her  friend  what 
she  had  learned.  By  the  next  day  she  was 
herself  again,  and  they  went  for  a  long  horse- 
back ride  all  around  the  pretty  valley  to  the 
north.  Marian  thought  it  strange  that 
Florence  would  not  appear  again  when  Der- 
mont called,  and  she  never  went  to  Flor- 
ence's room  when  he  had  gone  away,  for  she 
did  not  wish  her  friend  to  know  how  late  he 
dared  to  remain,  so  that  Florence  had  to  de- 
pend on  herself  for  her  evening  amusements. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graves  retired  so  early  that 
they  were  not  much  company. 

Florence  liked  to  go  down  to  the  old 
adobe  kitchen  and  talk  to  Mary,  the  old  In- 
dian cook,  and  beg  biscuits  to  feed  the 
ranch  dogs  that  hung  about  the  door. 
Concluded  next  week. 


Isabella  of  Castile. 

Born  April  23,  U51. 
In  tbat  strange,  steadfast  light  which  men  call  fame 
That  backward  through  the  halU  of  time  doth 
flow, 

Pierc.ng  the  shadows  of  the  past  to  show 
The  splendid  ghosts  of  glory  and  of  shame, 
One  figure  shines  resplendent;  the  white  flame 
Of  centuries  crowns  the  regal  brow  we  know, 
The  hands  outstretched  with  jewels,  and  the 
glow 

That  rests  for  aye  on  Isabella's  name. 

Lo  I  where  she  waits;  with  high,  prophetic  glance 
Bent  like  a  star  above  the  stormy  main, 

The  queenliest  queen  that  dwells  in  old  romance, 
The  proudest  gem  that  decks  the  crown  of  Spain 
Whose  lustre  over  sea  and  land  hath  flown 
To  this  new  world  which  she  did  make  her  own 

Around  her  move  the  dull  and  restless  throng 
Of  narrow  lives;  the  fierce  and  sordid  race, 
With  visions  lowered  from  that  loftier  space 

Which  makes  the  earth  more  glad  than  light 
song; 

The  pior  ambitions  and  the  might  of  wrong; 

The  craven  fear  that  doubts  the  future's  grace. 

While  she,  as  one  uplilted  for  a  space. 
Stands  like  a  vision,  beautiful  and  strong. 
Dear  doth  man  hold  her  for  the  zeal  inspired 

That  sped  Columbus  to  his  happy  goal. 
But  dearer  that  the  might  of  virtue  fired 

With  such  hot  flame  her  pure  and  noble  soul. 
That  in  its  light  the  fairest  life  is  shown 
Her  sex,  her  country,  and  her  faiih  have  known. 

—  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake. 


RalsiDg  Hanz. 

Santa  Rosa,  Nov.  25 
To  THE  Editor:— Up  here  in  the  country 
we  sometimes  have  debating  clubs  on  a 
small  scale  to  discuss  many  topics  in  rela 
tion  to  the  farm,  the  orchard,  and  dairy 
Here  is  a  short  speech,  which  I  have  tried 
to  report  as  delivered,  about  which  is  most 
profitable: 

THE  CHICKEN  OR  HOG. 
I  said  to  him,  "  William,  which  you  think  best  to 
raise, 

Chickens,  or  hogs,  our  ranches  to  graze  ?  " 
He  said,  "  I  tinks  haux,  'cause  dey  roots  up  de 
grounts 

And  live  on  de  tings  of  which  nature  abounts, 
Dey  Jive  on  de  grass  und  dey  live  on  de  roots. 
As  dey  dig,  dig,  dig,  dig  mit  dere  head  on  dere 
Snoots. 

De  haug  is  de  fellow,  makes  mighty  good  meat. 
As  he  goes  true  de  veat  fields  some  stubbles  to  eat. 
But  tie  shickens  dey  eats  corn  und  dey  eats  veat, 
Und  dey  dig  up  de  flowers  mit  dere  bills  und  dere 
feet; 

Dey  eat  up  mine  cabbage  1  raised  to  make  kraut. 
Yes,  shickens  vas  de  hungriest  bird  ever  vas  out  I 
You  may  raise  schickens,  but  I  told  you  de  Dutch 
All  like  to  raise  haux,  'cause  dey  don't  eat  me  so 
much. " 

A.  T.  Davidson. 


Always  Dying. 

Life,  indeed,  consists  of  a  series  of  changes 
of  tissue  and  the  human  economy  is  simply, 
as  far  as  its  material  part  is  concerned,  a 
machine,  and  primarily  depends  on  food  as 
the  most  important  factor  in  keeping  it  in 
working  order.  When  it  is  said  that  we 
commence  to  die  as  soon  as  we  are  born,  it  of 
course  means  that  certain  parts  of  the  body 
immediately  begin  to  perish;  their  existence 
is  ephemeral,  they  come  and  go,  are  re- 
pieni=hed  and  decay.  They  are  the  dying 
parts  ot  that  system  of  life,  which  may  last 
a  little  while,  but  which  must  eventually  yield 
to  the  inexorable  law  of  nature.  The  nails, 
the  hair,  etc.,  are  observable  as  an  instance 
of  this  decay.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
every  other  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body, 
though  it  is  not  palpable  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  skin  is  always  peeling.  The  food  that 
is  taken  in  the  one  hour  nourishes  the  sys- 
tem and  ejects  that  which  was  taken  the  hour 
before.  Perfect  health  and  condition,  at 
whatever  time  of  life  we  may  apply  the 
term,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  depends  upon 
the  proper  assimilation  of  the  food  taken,  and 
its  natural  elimination  when  it  is  done  with, 
by  the  different  organs  that  have  to  deal  with 
it.  Of  course,  heredity  and  a  few  other  cir- 
cumstances must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  chances  of  life. 
If  the  exact  amount  of  food  necessary  to 
nourish  each  tissue  of  the  body  were  taken 
daily,  having  regard  to  work  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  if  the  economy  were  kept 
properly  employed,  it  would  mean  that  the 
individual  would  be  in  the  most  perfect  health 
and  condition,  and  ought  to  live  to  the  age 
of  a  hundred  years  Or  more.  But  how  sel- 
dom does  this  occur.  From  some  cause  or 
other  more  is  taken  than  is  necessary  to  sup- 
ply constitutional  requirements,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  the  surplus  remains  stored,  and  in 
some  way  or  other  acts  prejudicially.  If  it 
does  not  cause  abvolute  illness,  it  impedes 


vigor  and  elasticity,  and  leads  to  a  feeling 
of  malaise  and  disinclination  for  work, 
making  one's  ordinary  occupation  a  burden. 
We  are  tempted  to  eat  when  we  are  not 
hungry  and  drink  when  we  are  not  thirsty, 
and  if  we  do  we  must  pay  the  penalty. 
More  than  this,  in  this  life,  at  all  events,  the 
sins  of  the  father  are  visited  on  the  children, 
and  the  old  port  drank  by  the  grandfather 
yields  a  crop  of  gout  in  the  grandson. 
Stimulant  taken  to  excess  in  the  father 
transmits  the  curse  to  the  progeny,  and  they 
start  in  the  struggle  of  life,  handicapped  from 
the  first  hour,  and,  like  a  racehorse  with  no 
stamina,  fall  early  in  the  race.  —The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine. 

A  Trip  to  a  Fixed  Star. 

Dr.  David  Gill,  lecturing  recently  on 
"  Fixed  Stars,"  hit  upon  the  following 
adroit  method  to  illustrate  the  distance  to 
Centauri.  The  doctor  said,  as  reported  in 
the  Boston  G/ode  :  "  We  shall  suppose  that 
some  wealthy  directors,  for  want  of  outlet 
for  their  energy  and  capital,  construct  a 
railway  to  Centauri.  We  shall  neglect  for 
the  present  the  engineering  difficulties — a 
mere  detail — and  suppose  them  overcome 
and  the  railway  open  for  traffic.  We  shall 
go  further,  and  suppose  that  the  directors 
have  found  the  construction  of  such  a  rail- 
way to  have  been  peculiarly  easy,  and  that 
the  proprietors  of  interstellar  space  had  not 
been  exorbitant  in  their  terms  for  right  of 
way. 

"Therefore,  with  a  view  to  encourage 
traffic,  the  directors  had  made  the  fare  ex- 
ceedingly moderate,  viz.,  first-class  at  two 
cents  per  100  miles.  Desiring  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  facilities,  a  gentleman,  by 
way  of  providing  himself  with  small  change 
for  the  journey,  buys  up  the  national  debt  of 
England  and  a  few  other  countries,  and 
presenting  himself  at  the  office,  demands  a 
first-class  single  to  Centauri.  For  this  he 
tenders  in  payment  the  scrip  of  the  national 
debt  of  England,  which  just  covers  the  cost 
of  his  ticket;  but  at  this  time  the  national 
debt  from  little  wars  had  been  tun  up  from 
$3,500,000,000  to  $5,500,000,000.  Having 
taken  his  seat,  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask 
'  At  what  rate  do  you  travel  ?'  '  Sixty  miles 
an  hour,  sir,  including  stoppages,'  is  the 
answer.  '  Then  when  shall  we  reach  Cen 
tauri ?'    'In  48,663,000  years,  sir.' " 


of  coffee  essence,  a  black  substance  guaran 
teed  to  add  to  any  of  the  substances  the  real 
cofTee  aroma,  if  used  according  to  directions 

The  first  experiment  was  encouraging 
Aunt  Rose  was  warm  in  its  praises  and 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  surprising  the 
members  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  which 
met  weekly  at  DeMar  place,  with  a  treat  of 
"  'lasses  poun'  cake,  an'  coffee  that  mos'  had 
the  Mocha  taste." 

The  ladies  came  upon  the  appointed  after- 
noon. The  lunch  table  was  prettily  decor 
ated.  The  'lassc;  cake  and  Johnny  bread 
reposed  in  silver  baskets. 

Aunty  Rose  proudly  displayed  her  pot  of 
hot  coffee,  urging  the  ladies  to  drink  "  mo'n 
one  cup,"  as  her  "  imitation  coffee  was  mos 
as  good  as  de  gennywine." 

Truly  the  amber  liquid  did  resernble  the 
Mocha  served  in  the  days  of  peace  and 
plenty.  White  bands  were  eagerly  extended 
for  the  cups  containing  the  delicious  draught 

Alas  !  one  sip  was  a  great  sufficiency. 

"  Rose  !  Rose  !  "  called  Aunt  Vi'let  from 
the  kitchen.    "  Git  dem  cups  quick." 

"  Ooo  me  !  Oooo  me  ! "  groaned  Aunt 
Rose.  ''  You'll  hab  to  gedder  up  dem  cups. 
I  can't  face  de  ladies  an'  tell  'em  'bout  a 
cake  o'  soap  gittin'  in  de  coffee  b'iler 
Ooo-oo  me  !  It  s  a  jedgment  sent  on  me  for 
bein'  proud  ob  dat  coffee." 

"  Wash  out  de  b'iler  an'  make  'em  some 
fresh  coffe,"  advised  Aunt  Vi'let.  The  sec- 
ond experiment  was  warmly  praised  by  the 
ladies,  and  Aunt  Rose  was  happy. 


^OUNG  J^OI^KS'  QobUMjNJ 


Aunt  Rose's  Tea  and  Coffee. 

There  came  a  day  during  the  civil  war 
period  when  neither  coffee  nor  tea  could  be 
bought  for  love  or  money.  Our  supply  had 
given  out  and  we  were  likely  to  be  deprived 
of  our  refreshing  draughts  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Alas  for  the  slaves  to  the  tea  and  coffee 
habit  I  Cold  water  and  milk  must  suffice 
them,  unless  skillful  Aunties  Rose  and  Vi'- 
let could  invent  a  substitute  for  the  dearly 
loved  beverages  in  substances  independent 
of  the  blockade. 

Grandma  DeMar,  a  frail  old  lady  of  70, 
wanted  her  tea  in  the  afternoon.  Miss 
Millicent  DeMar  was  not  herself  until  re- 
freshed by  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning. 

Aunty  Rose  brewed  peppermint,  sage, 
pennyroyal,  spearmint,  ditney,  catnip, 
thyme,  lemon  balm  and  grated  pennyroot. 

She  creamed  the  liquid  temptingly  and 
served  it  in  the  prettiest  cups.  She  mixed 
flavors  in  the  vain  hope  of  inventing  a  per- 
fect imitation  of  the  best  gunpowder  tea. 
When  grandma  drained  the  cup,  aunty's 
face  beamed  with  delight 

"  I'm  gwine  to  car'  ole  Miss  a  cup  o'  tea," 
said  Aunt  Rose  one  sultry  afternoon. 

"  Yo'  gwine  ter  kill  ole  Miss  wif  yo'  dosin' 
an'  yo'  mixin'  yarbs.  Yo'  aigs  her  on  to 
drink  dem  slops  when  bits  onpleasant  ter 
smell  dar  pecooliar  odor,"  said  Aunt  Vi'let 
sniffing  contemptuously  the  aroma  arising 
from  the  sage  and  peppermint  combination. 

"  Missus,"  queried  Rose  as  she  arranged 
grandma's  dainty  lunch,  "does  yo'  enjoy 
yo'  tea?" 
"I— I— well  I—" 

"  Hush,  honey  !  Don't  say  nuffin'  mo'. 
Dis  cup  o'  tea  am  slops  an'  nuffin'  else. 

Pears  laik  I  can't  fin'  any  yarb  dat  has  de 
gunpowder  tea  taste.  Perhaps  I'll  hab  bet- 
ter luck  wid  coffee." 

Corn  bread,  rye  and  wheat  bread  crusts 
were  carefully  scorched,  ground  and  steeped 

n  boiling  water.  Aunt  Rose  groaned  over 
the  lack  of  taste  in  crust  coffee.  Parched 
sweet  potatoes  did  not  prove  satisfactory. 
Parched  peas  were  not  a  success.  Burned 
rye  was  a  tolerable  substitute  for  Rio  coffee 
berries.  Rice,  corn,  hominy,  grits  and  bar- 
ley were  given  a  trial.    A  soldier  friend 

muggled  to  Miss  Millicent  several  packages 


John  Liked  Fun. 


John  was  tricky.  Those  who  thought  him 
a  '•  beauty,  '  smart  and  obedient,  knew  that 
he  was  mischievous  and  full  of  his  "jokes." 

John  certainly  did  have  a  love  of  fun  in 
his  "  make-up,"  which  made  him  a  jolly 
companion  for  (our  boys,  who  in  turn  did 
like  to  "  plague  the  poor  old  chap,"  the  fam- 
ily horse. 

John  was  black-coated,  strong  and  intelli- 
gent. He  never  kicked,  balked  nor  ran 
away,  being  sober  and  well-conducted  when 
driven  or  ridden  by  the  senior  member  of 
the  family. 

He  had  a  fondness  of  his  master,  who 
petted  him  a  great  deal.  The  women  could 
drive  him.  He  brought  them  home  in  just 
the  same  condition  they  started  out.  It  was 
only  with  the  boys  of  the  family  that  John 
ventured  to  "joke." 

There  were  four  of  them,  Ernest,  Walter, 
Henry  and  Albert,  bright  young  fellows, 
who  delighted  to  tickle  John's  nose  with  a 
fragrant-smelling  apple,  snatching  it  away 
when  he  prepared  to  enjoy  it. 

John  was  a  pig  in  his  love  for  mellow,  ripe 
apples.  The  boys  thought  it  fun  to  tease 
him  a  little,  and  make  him  anxious  to  get  it 
before  giving  it  up  to  him. 

They  really  did  teach  him  to  play  "  hide 
and  seek''  with  them. 

One  of  his  tricks  was  to  sigh  and  swell  up 
his  body  when  being  saddled,  if  one  of  the 
little  boys  was  about  to  ride  him. 

Of  course,  the  saddle  was  invariably  turned 
after  he  had  ridden  a  little  distance. 

Another  trick  was  snatching  a  cap  from 
their  heads  and  galloping  away  with  it  to 
the  farthest  corner,  whinnying  defiance  to 
the  capless  youngster. 

One  May  afternoon,  as  I  sat  beside  a  win- 
dow, some  boyish  voices  called,  "  we  are  go- 
ing to  ride  out  to  Muddy  Fork.  John  is 
lazy;  don't  have  enough  to  do." 

John  looked  at  me,  and  I  plainly  saw  fun 
in  his  eyes.  He  made  a  nip  at  an  apple 
geranium,  and  then  went  along  as  sober  as 
judges  are  said  to  be. 

His  expression  plainly  said  to  me:  "  These 
four  boys  seated  upon  my  back  are  hunting 
for  fun,    I'll  help  find  it.' 

Ernest  and  Albert  whistled  gayly.  Henry 
and  Walter  urged  "  lazy  bones  "  along. 

"Such  a  good  horse  as  he  is.  It  isn't 
every  one  that  would  carry  such  a  Ijad  of 
restless  boys,"  was  my  thought,  as  John 
slowly  crept  along,  head  down,  apparently 
meditating  deeply. 

In  an  hour  four  boys,  wet  and  muddy, 
walked  in  at  the  gate,  angry  and  ready  to 
"  have  it  out  with  the  s\v  old  horse." 
"  What  has  he  done  ?"  I  inquired. 
"  Done  ?''  chorused  the  indignant  quartette 
of  boyish  voices.  "  He  poked  all  along,  as 
if  he  was  almost  asleep,  until  we  got  into  the 
water.  All  at  once  he  lay  down,  spilled  us 
off  his  back  and  just  galloped  back  home." 

"  He  did  it  on  purpose,  of  course  he  did. 
He  thinks  he  can  play  tricks  on  us  little 
boys.  He  don't  dare  try  'em  with  men." 
"  I'd  like  to  pound  his  back,"  said  one. 
We  went  to  the  back  gate  and  saw  him 
standing  there,  looking  meek  and  subdued, 
only — I  detected  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

He  received  a  scolding,  which  he  did  not 
heed.  A  few  minutes  alterward  I  saw  him 
in  the  stableyard  with  four  boys  perched  up- 
on his  back. — The  Prairie  Farmer. 
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PLUM 
PUDDING 

Order  Now  .  .  Boiling  Later 
DEPARTMENT  F 

Plum  Pudding  R.  &  R.  tins  30c, 
50c. 

Extra  homeiTiade  Mince  Meat, 

jars,  40c,  75c. 
Extra  hoitiemade  Minre  Meat, 

ISaiid  25-lb.  pails,  ?1. 80, 3.00. 
Condensed  Mince  Meat,  new,  1- 

Ib.  packages,  lUc. 
Extra  California  and  Imported 

Preserves,  jars  dozen,  $2.00, 

2.50. 

Columbia  Maccaroni,  1-lb.  car 

toons,  K]4c. 
Extra  mountttin-grown,  ranch 

paoked  choicest  Cal.  extra 

Table  Fruit,  assorted,  doz., 

t2.10. 

Extra  grated  Pine  Apple, 
Bahama,  dozen,  |2.50. 

French  Sardines,  key  opener 
Racing  (  lul>,  dozen,  ^-.j.OO. 

Extra  new  Sugar  Corn,  dozen, 
?1.30,  1.40,  1.50,  1.75. 

DEPARTMENT  R 

Raisins,  new,  loose.  Muscatel 
lb.,  5c. 

Eastern  Dried  Blackberries,  lb., 
12Kc. 

New  Leghorn  Citron,  lb..  25c 
Lemon  and  Orangepeel.  lb., 200. 
Zanti  Currants,  7  lbs.,  Mc. 
New  Cal.  Prunes,  lb.,  7c,  10c. 
Finest  Silver  Prunes,  lb.,  ISc. 
Figs,  new  Cal.  black,  lb.  5c. 
Fancy  new  Dried  Peaches,  lb., 
12c. 

New  paper  shell  Walnuts,  lb., 
12'^c. 

New  paper  shell  Almonds,  lb 
18c. 

New  soft  shell  Almonds,  lb., 
15c. 

AH  new  mixed  Nuts,  lb.,  12^c. 
New  raw  Peanuts,  lb..  5c. 
Boys   Express   Wagons,  iron, 

J2.60,  3.00. 
Shoo  Fly  Rockers,  each  $1.25. 
Boys'  Wheel  Barrows,  large, 

each  50c. 
Ladies'  fancy  Cups  and  Saucers, 

fets  25c,  75c. 
Gent's    Mustache    Cups  and 

Saucers,  sets  35c,  75c. 
Elegant  Mush  sets,  China,  each 

$1.00 

Elegant  Lamps,  large  assort- 
ment. 

Printed  Cups  and  Saucers,  sets 

each,  50c. 
Printed  Bowls,  new  style,  each 

10, 12J^,  15c. 

DEPARTMENT  K 

Fancy  Christmas  Candies,  4-lb. 

boxes,  50c. 
Fancy  Christmas  Candles,  all 

sizes,  per  box,  20c. 
New  Cape  Cod  Cranberries,  per 

gallon,  50c. 
New  Formosa  Oolong  Tea,  50c, 

75c. 

Durkee's  Salad  Dressing,  25c, 
50c. 

New  California  and  Eastern 
Cream  Cheese. 

DEPARTMENT  E 

Wisconsin  Buckwheat,  pure,  10- 
Ib.  sacks,  45c. 

Wisconsin  Buckwheat,  self-ris- 
ing, packages,  15c. 

S.  C.  S.  fancy  Rolled  Oats,  101b 

S.  C.  S.  fancy  Oat  Meal,  10-lb 

sacks,  40c. 
Graham  Flour, 50-lb  sacks,  tl.ir. 
Pure,  sweet  country  LHrd,  5-lb 

pails,  60c. 
George's  Cod,  Eastern,  10-lb  ea., 

per  lb,  12c. 
Smiled  Halibut,  East.,  chunks, 

lb.,  l.Sc, 

Finest  Eastern  scaled  Herring, 

per  box,  50c. 
Finest  Eastern  smoked  Bloaters 

box.  $1.75. 
Electric  Luster  Star(  h,packages 

each,  6c. 
40- U)  box  Laundry  Starch,  $1.90. 

il.  SMITH  BARCLAY  J.  SMITH 

SMITHn 
CASH  \ 
TOREO 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  Dealer* 
in  and  Largest  Distributors  of 

GENERAL  FAMILY  SUPPLIES 

In  large  or  small  lots,  at  lowest  prices, 
direct  to  consumers.  Best  value  for 
value;  no  charge  for  cartage,  no  charge 
for  boxing.  Ask  for  Price  Li«t. 
41G-418  Front  Street  and  16-18 
Cedar  Street,  San  FrancUco. 


COLD  SPRINGS  NURSERY. 


I  have  a  fine  lot  ot  APPLE  TREES  tor  sale. 

I  will  guarantee  erery  tree  true  to  label  and  free  (rom 

Inseot  peats. 

Correepotidence  BoUclted. 

J.  M.  HARRIS, 
Grant  Soiingi,  Maiipoia  County,  CaV 
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Jg^GRICULTURAL  J^OTES. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Olives  on  Volcanic  Land— Oroville  Register: 
Joseph  Curtis,  of  Pentz,  brought  to  town  with 
him  on  Tuesday  a  branch  of  olives  cut  from  a 
four-year-old  tree  of  the  Razzo  variety.  The 
olives  are  of  medium  size,  smaller  than  the 
Mission  but  larger  than  the  Picholine,  and  are 
round  and  plump.  Some  oil  made  from  the 
same  shows  very  clear  and  bright.  The  trees 
are  growing  on  a  very  high  rocky  plateau 
where  the  soil  ia  of  volcanic  formation  and  the 
young  trees  are  very  strong  and  vigorous.  Mr. 
Curtis  has  500  treee  and  most  of  them  are  of 
this  variety,  though  he  has  some  Mission  and 
Picholine  trees.  We  are  told  by  parties  who 
recently  visited  the  locality  that  the  olive 
plantation  is  one  of  the  finest  for  its  size  there 
is  in  the  county.  The  little  trees  when  planted 
four  years  ago  were  only  ten  inches  high. 

OLrvE  Yield. — Mercury:  Fogg  &  McLaughlin 
will  soon  have  a  bonanza  in  the  magnificent 
40-acre  olive  grove  in  Therraalito.  Some  of  the 
older  trees  are  just  beginning  to  bear,  and  this 
year  the  yield  ia  estimated  at  about  1500  gal- 
lons." About  400  gallons  have  been  gathered, 
and  Mr.  Fogg  is  putting  them  through  the 
cold-water  process  preparatory  to  pickling 
them.  In  the  center  of  the  grove  he  has  a 
number  of  troughs  with  a  hydrant  at  each. 
The  water  is  changed  daily.  It  requires  30  or 
40  days  to  soak  out  and  then  the  oHvpb  will  be 
pickled.  In  a  few  years  more  that  grove  will 
yield" its  owners  a  princely  income. 

A  Good  Yield  of  Obanqes.— Oroville  Mercury: 
Joe  Gardella  has  less  than  two  acres  in  bearing 
orange  trees  and  many  of  these  trees  are  just 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Yet  he  will  have 
about  400  boxes  of  fine  oranges,  which  he  has 
sold  at  .$1.40  a  box  on  the  trees.  He  has  per- 
haps one  acre  in  good  bearing  seedlings.  Here 
we  have  $560  from  less  than  two  acres  of  young 
trees. 

O  ran  are. 

Shipments  op  Fbuit. — Santa  Ana  Blade:  As 
an  evidence  of  what  this  valley  can  and  does 
do  in  the  production  of  deciduous  fruits,  a 
statement  of  the  shipments  made  of  dried  fruits 
during  the  season  will  be  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  we  have  a  grand  coun- 
try, and  yet  a  beginning  has  hardly  been  made 
in  the  development  of  its  resources.  During 
the  season  just  passed  there  have  been  shipped 
from  this  valley,  by  the  several  fruit-drying 
companies,  the  following:  Apricots,  33  cars, 
containing  10  tons  each,  valued  at  $2200  per 
car.  Peaches,  7  cars,  10  tons  each,  valued  at 
$3000  per  car.  Prunes,  4  cars,  10  tons  each, 
valued  at  $2200  per  car.  And  to-day  a  carload 
of  raisins  was  shipped  to  Chicago  by  the  Ewl 
Fruit  Company,  the  first  since  the  vine  disease 
destroyed  the  old  vineyards. 

Sacramento. 

Shobtaoe  in  Tbees. — Sacramento  News:  "We 
have  already  received  ordfrs  for  over  400,000 
fruit-trees,"  said  C.  W.  Reed.  "Instead  of  the 
order  for  hundreds  of  trees  which  came  during 
this  season  in  former  years,  they  are  now  com- 
ing in  bv  the  thousands.  It  is  quite  astonish- 
ing, the  rapidity  with  which  California's  broad 
acres  are  being  turned  into  orchards.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  nursery  stock 
which  will  go  upon  the  market  this  season  is 
larger  by  almost  50  per  cent  than  ever  before, 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  trees.  The  prospects 
are  that  the  leading  varieties  for  large  plantings 
will  be  gone  before  half  the  season  is  over.  The 
popular  demsnd  has  a  wide  range  this  year, 
including  prunes,  peaches,  pears,  apricots  and 
many  other  varieties.  This  last  fact  is  inter- 
preted by  nurserymen  as  a  favorable  indication, 
as  it  prevents  fruitgrowers  from  running  to  one 
variety  and  overfilling  the  markets  with  that 
fruit.  It  also  proves  that  the  experience  of 
the  orchardist  has  convinced  him  that  there 
is  money  in  almost  any  kind  of  fruit. 
The  demand  indicates  a  normal  condition 
of  the  orchard  business  on  the  coast,  and 
that  growers  are  looking  not  only  to  the  ship- 
ping business,  but  drying  and  canning  fruits. 
Mr.  Reed  said  that  while  there  was  not  an  un- 
usually large  demand  for  vineyard  stock,  the 
inquiry  for  nnt-bearing  trees  was  quite  aston- 
ishing. The  almond  will  be  planted  largely  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  this  winter.  Near  Sac- 
ramento City,  Florin  "and  Elk  Grove,  there  will 
be  an  increased  acreage  of  berries  the  coming 
season.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  small  fruits,  and  the  past  year  has  demon- 
strated that  handsome  profits  can  be  realized. 

San  Bernardino. 

Oeahqb  Purchases. — Redlands  Fact:  The 
Haight  Fruit  Company  has  received  orders  for 
several  cars  of  oranges  for  the  holiday  trade 
from  California  cities.  The  shipments  will  be 
made  from  the  10th  to  15th  of  December.  The 
same  company  is  sending  out  from  three  to 
four  cars  of  raisins  a  week. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Daietinq  at  Oil  Creek.— Cor.  S.  L.  O. 
THbune:  Dairying  has  commenced  very  slowly 
this  season.  Mr.  Buffington  has  about  15  fresh 
cows;  Mr.  Mables  about  20. 

Santa  Clara. 

Ready  fob  Plowing.— Gilroy  Oazette :  The 
farmers  had  good  cause  for  thanksgiving  yester- 
day in  the  shape  of  a  copious  rain,  enough  to 
enable  them  to  set  the  plows  at  work.  The 
hills  around  us  are  already  putting  on  a  spring 
like  look,  and  those  trees  along  the  railway  ap- 
pear ever  so  ranch  invigorated  by  the  timely 
molStOriBk  -  - 

San  Mateo. 

Apples  around  Pescadkko.— Cor.  Redwood 
Times-Gazette:  Apple-gathering  is  now  about 
finished.  The  quality  is  fair,  but  hardly  up  to 
the  usual  standard  of  quantity.  Much  fruit 
seenxad  to  j^op  o5  befoie  being  fnlly  matured. 


The  reason  does  not  seem  to  be  well  understood, 
and  constitutes  a  problem  for  the  best  orchard- 
ists.  When  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Jose 
lately,  we  found  the  same  condition  of  things 
had  been  felt  there  to  some  extent.  All  fruit- 
raisers  seemed  to  feel  the  importance  of  this. 
Whoever  can  explain  and  prescribe  a  remedy 
will  be  a  benefactor  to  his  fellows. 

Sonoma. 

Starch  Factory  and  Creamery.— Petalnma 
Courier  :  J.  M.  Striening,  the  projector  and 
prospective  manager  of  the  starch  factory  and 
creamery  which  will  soon  be  built  in  this  city, 
contracted  with  J.  Cavanagh  for  the  necessary 
lumber,  and  within  two  weeks  the  buildings 
will  be  started.  Thenceforth  operations  will  be 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  energy  and  dis- 
patch and  hurried  to  completion.  The  main 
building  will  be  a  two-story  structure  50x100 
feet,  and  there  will  be  besides  a  boiler  and 
engine-room,  a  dry  house  (two  stories)  25x50  feet, 
warehouses  and  outbuildings. 

Stanislaus. 

Bearing  Lime  Trees.- Modesto  Herald :  On 
J.  H.  Hardesty's  premises,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  railroad  track,  is  to  be  seen  a  novelty  for 
this  section  in  the  shape  of  three  lime  trees, 
bearing  ripening  fruit  and  blooms  at  the  same 
time.  The  trees  are  eight  years  old  and  are  the 
only  trees  of  the  kind  in. the  city,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn.  This  is  the  first  year  that  they  have 
borne  truit.  To  all  appearances,  the  product  is 
equal  to  any  to  be  found  in  our  stores,  being 
large,  sound  and  free  from  blemish.  With  the 
completion  of  the  irrigation  works,  Stanislaus 
is  sure  to  take  high  rank  as  a  stockraising, 
agricultural  and  horticultural  county.  In  fact, 
we  are  confident  that  with  her  soil  and  climate 
irrigation  will  eventually  render  her  the  fore- 
most county  in  Ihe  State  in  these  respects,  and 
the  citrus  fruit  industry  will  not  be  an  unim- 
portant one.  With  orange  and  lime  trees 
flourishing  in  this  city  and  yielding  an  excel- 
lent quality  of  fruit,  it  stands  to  reason  that  with 
proper  attention  the  cultivation  of  this  indus- 
try can  be  made  a  profitable  source  of  occupa- 
tion and  investment. 

Tulare. 

A  Market  fob  Horses.- Hanford  Sentinel: 
The  stockraisers  of  this  part  of  the  county 
could  furnish  the  stock  for  loading  several  car- 
loads of  hoises  for  shipment.  The  attempt  to 
find  a  market  in  some  State  beyond  the  Rocky 
mountains  should  be  made.  No  country  on 
earth  can  raise  horses  cheaper  than  this.  Our 
pastures  will  feed  more  per  acre  and  it  costs  but 
little  for  shelter.  What  is  needed  is  a  market 
where  the  horses  can  be  disposed  of  and  give 
breeders  room  for  further  breeding.  Some  sort 
of  organization  should  be  formed  to  seek  and 
find  a  market. 

Yolo. 

The  Planting  Season. — Woodland  Democrat: 
The  nurserymen  have  received  large  orders  for 
trees  to  be  delivered  this  season.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  grain-fields  are  being  converted 
into  orchards  is  astonishing.  The  almond  and 
other  nut-bearing  trees  will  be  planted  largely 
in  this  valley.  The  acreage  of  berries  will  also 
probably  be  increased.  The  popular  demand 
has  a  wide  range  this  year,  including  prunes, 
peaches,  pears,  apricots  and  many  other  va- 
rieties. 

ARIZONA. 

Ripe  Oranges. — Yuma  Times,  Nov.  16:  Yuma 
is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  first  ripe  oranges 
this  year.  In  the  yard  of  John  Gandolfo  can 
be  seen  a  Navel  tree  with  fruit  fully  colored  and 
in  good  marketable  condition.  This  is  far 
ahead  of  anything  in  California.  Oranges  there 
are  perhaps  just  beginning  to  show  color  at 
this  time  and  will  be  passably  good  at  Christ- 
mas. For  the  holiday  trade  the  fruit  usually 
commands  $5  and  $6  per  box  in  San  Francisco. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Yuma  can  furnish  fully 
ripe  fruit  a  month  earlier  than  that  for  Thanks- 
giving tables.  Just  at  this  time  of  year  fresh 
fruit  is  nearly  all  gone,  and  heretofore  there 
has  been  nothing  until  oranges  ripened.  The 
blank  will  be  supplied  by  Yuma.  Here  is  the 
home  of  the  orange  and  lemon.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  when  Yuma's  fruit  becomes  a  factor 
in  the  market,  it  will  have  no  competition.  The 
fruit  of  no  other  section  will  be  ready,  and  the 
gilt-edge  prices  go  to  the  first  in  market. 
NEVADA. 

Honey  Shipments. — Reno  Oazette:  Mr.  Ball 
recently  shipped  East  a  carload  of  honey,  from 
which  he  will  realize  $3000,  clear  of  freight 
charges.  Messrs.  Frey,  Sherman  and  Little 
clubbed  together  and  loaded  another  car  for  the 
same  market,  from  which  they  will  net  $2700. 
The  sum  of  $5700  is  not  bad  medicine  to  take 
for  the  proceeds  of  the  industry  of  the  busy  bees 
on  four  ranches,  all  of  which  are  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Reno. 

Nevada  Comb  Honey. — Reno  Oazette:  W.  K. 
Ball,  who  recently  shipped  a  car  of  comb  honey 
from  Reno  to  Medina,  Ohio,  received  the  follow 
ing  complimentary  notice  in  a  journal  pub 
lished  at  that  place:  "  Relative  to  our  car  of 
comb  honey  just  received,  we  desire  to  say  that 
it  is  the  finest  lot  of  comb  honey  we  ever  set 
eves  on,  and  you  do  not  have  to  credit  our  eyes 
alone  for  this  assertion.  All  who  have  seen  it 
add  a  like  testimony.  J.  A.  Buchanan  of  HoUi- 
day's  Cove,  W.  Va.,  who  handles  many  tons  of 
honey  every  year,  and  is  a  good  judge,  writes, 
in  remitting  for  18  cases  received:  '  This  is  the 
finest  lot  of  honey  we  have  had  for  years.  It 
came  in  perfect  condition.'  Some  broker^  in 
Cleveland  wrote,  inquiring  prices,  and  when 
they  found  our  prices  one  to  three  cents  higher 
than  they  had  been  paying  for  good,  white 
honey,  they  thought  they  could  not  do  any- 
thing with  it;  but  after  seeing  it,  they  changed 
their  minds,  as  the  orders  are  coming  in  freely 
from  them." 


TJnltarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Caunnse  Adiiliabt  of  the  First  Unit*, 
rlan  Church,  cor.  Qeary  and  Frknkllo  8t8.,  Sao  Fr»D' 
claco.   Addreu  U\n  8.  A.  Hobe,  M  above. 


"A  YARI>  OF  I'AN»IES"-FKEli. 

One  of  these  exquisite  oil  pictures  36  Inches  long,  a  com- 
panion piece  to  "A  Yard  of  Kosen."  and  equal  to  the  oriB- 
inal  painting  which  cost  $300,  will  be  sent  to  you  or  any  of 
jour  friends,  wiio  will  enclose  three  two-cent  stamps  each  to 
to  pay  for  packing,  mailing,  etc.  Accompanying  it  will  be 
full  directions  for  beautifully  framing  it  at  home  at  a  cost  of 
a  few  cents,  making  a  Christmas  gift  worth  at  least  $5  00. 
This  valuable  present  will  be  sent  you  to  show  you  the 
beautilul  works  of  art  that  are  published  with  IIemurkst  s 
Family  Maoazine.  Address  W.  .Jennings  Demorcst,  15 
E.  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

TO  BUY 

A  WATCH, 

PLATED-WARE,  JEWELRY, 
-GR- 
ANT OTHER  ARTICLE 

For  a  Christmas  Present, 

OR  FOR  YOURSELF, 

THE 

Pacific  [joasl  Qone  ^upply  Association 

132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F., 

WILL  GIVE  YOU 

THE    BEST  GOODS 
AT   THE    LOWEST  PRICES, 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


FOR$19.00 

We  o»o  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanios 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  bard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jnst  the  Harnera  for  mn  Klegant  Tnrnont. 

They  sell  here  tor  $36.00,  and  harness  not  *e  good  Is 
often  sold  for  (36.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  De  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  McAlIistar  St.,  San  Frsnclsoo. 

Collar  and  Hames,  instead  of  Breast  Oollar, 
82  OO  extra. 

Please  state  If  yon  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout 


BARGAINS!!  BARGAINSII 

•5.500— Choice  Fruit  Tract  near  Haywards;  10  acres 
beariug  trees.   This  is  a  good  purchase. 

•7,000—40  acres  in  Ingomar,  Mercel  County,  highly 
improved,  good  house  aod  barn,  20  acres  of  whicb  are  Mus- 
cat raiBio  grapes  iu  full  bearing,  5  acres  ia  orchard.  10  acres 
iu  alfalfa;  plenty  of  water. 

$10,000 -Twenty-five  (25)  acres  Belmont,  SanMateo  Co., 
12  acres  in  fruit. 

•200  Lots  (50x300),  Town  of  Belmont.  $50  down,  bal- 
ance on  time. 

$9,500— Lots  (4)  In  Olty  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
located  and  cheap;  will  exchange. 

$12,000— A  very  desirable  Residence  and  Lot  (140x150), 
19th  Ave.  and  £.  17tb  St.,  Oakland;  fine  view;  easy  of  access; 
will  subdivide. 

$3,ooo — Fine  20-acre  Tract  four  miles  from  Fresno 
(Woltors  Colony)  partly  improved. 

These  are  fine  properties  and  are  to  be  sold.  Write 
particulars  at  once. 

JOHBT  F.  BTXBEK, 
No.  42  Sfarlcet  Street,  Hnm  Franelaeo. 


mm 


The  Recognized  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  Manufacture. 

BitTIMOBK.  NEW  TOKK, 

22  ds  24  E  Baltimore  St,  14'<  Fifth  Avenue. 

WASHINGTON,  817  Pennsylvania  Ave. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  HORTIODLTIT RIST  WANTS  A 
Situation,  as  foreman  on  a  vineyard  aud^fnUt  ranch  or  in  a 
uuisery.    liirst-class  references.  Address, 

A.  O.,  P.  O  Boi,  1904,  San  Francitco,  Oal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.MB 

each;  untested,  81.00  each.  L  Hires,  $1.90  each.  Root's  Y 
KTOove  Kctioiis,  9S.00  per  1000.  Dadant'i  comb  foundation, 
l>8a  and  66oa  Dound.  Bmoken.  81.00  each,  aiobe  TeUi,81.M 
•Mb,  rto.    WM.  »TYA»  J>  RON.  Ban  Uateo,  Oal. 


The  Scientific  Kit  of  Tools 

 FOR  THE  

FARM,  DAIRY,  ORCHARD  OR  SHOP. 


Shoeini;  Hammer  and  Handle;  weight,  9  ounces. 

EVERY  TOOL  GUARANTEED, 

And  we  offer  this 

Complete  Outfit  for  Only  $25.00 

Which  is  hardly  half  the  regular  prices,  and  none  can 
afiord  to  be  without  this  set.  Orders  by  mail  promptly 
filled.  Address 

Q.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

Nos.  3  Si  &  Front  St.  San  Francisco. 
S46  N.  Miin  St.,  Los  AnKclea.      141  Front  St..  Portland. 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 

t  A  Choice  Gift  ■.■     ■."  .  ^ 
*  A  Grand  Family  Educator  " 
A  Library  in  Itself  "."  ".■  " 
The  Standard  Authority  ' 


NEW  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER. 
Fully  Abreast  of  the  Times. 

SucceflBor  of  the  authentic  "Vnafi 
^bridged."  Ten  years  spent  in  revislne,  ^ 
^  100  editors  employed,  over  $300,000  i 
^  expended.    i 


SOLD  BT  ALL  BOOESELLEBS. 


♦ 
♦ 

♦  OET  THE  BEST.  i 

♦  Po  not "  buy  reprinii*  of  obpoleto  oditionfi.  A 

:Send  for  tree  pamphler  t'nnrnininB  spooiinen  4 
pages  anil  FULL.  I'AUTICI'LARS.  Z 

:G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  a 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  2 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 


24  POST  ST..  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVH  DOI.i:.AK8  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything;  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  s«hool  has 
Its  gradiutes  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
tW  Snn>  ?0R  CnomiiK. 

K.  P.  HEALD,  PreiridenL 

C.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


RUPTURE, 


FlLbS  auu  all  Kectai  Die- 
eases  PosrrivsLT  citrid.  In 
from  30  to  60  days,  wrre. 

OUT  OPKRATIOII  OR  DRTBII- 
TIOX  FROM  BCSINSSS.  AISO 

ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PKIVATE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASED  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  Stricturi 
IlSV  Urikart  Troublrs  CURED.  No  charge  unless  cure 
Is  effected.  Consultation  free.  Call  or  address  for  pam- 
phlet. DRS.  PORTliJlFIELD  &  LOSETf ,  838  Market  SL 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA^: 


you  want  t'l  know  a)>uut  California 
d  the  Pacf6o  States,  Bend  for  the 
PACIFIC  RURAI..  PRESS, 
the  beat  DluBtratod  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  60o  for  3  toot.  Two  eami  le 
copies.  10c.  Katablished  1870,  PEWKY  PUBU8H1NG  CO. 
no  Market  St.,  a.  r. 
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Information 

FOI^ 

Settlers! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


K  em  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

I^he  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

T  jtnd  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


T^he  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  FERQUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -      -      .  California. 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  eajoy  undisturbed  blies  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I8  the  BKST  In  the  Market  for  all  allnTlal  8oll8  and  is  alga  the  Cheapest. 
AT«Tt  SZZ£:jS. 

We  make  Iron  Frame  Qanjia,  Siogle  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Disc  Harrows, 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  various  shops  are  wpII  equipped  and  w«  do  all  kinds  ot  jobbing  in  Planing  and  Woodworking,  Blackemith- 
Ing,  Foundry  and  Machine  Work. 

A  leading  Item  nf  our  numerous  manufactures  Is  the  Celebrated  Harvester,  the  "  HARVEST  PRINCE  " 
Thoroughly  tested  this  season  and  provea  without  a  peer  in  its  line.  Two  first  prizes  at  the  talrs  of  1892  (wherever 
exhibited).    We  also  make  the  ^tookton  Chief  Header,  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any, 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO., 

370  MAIN   STREET,  STOCKTON. 


GRitNGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING! COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STSEET,  SAN  FSAVCISCO,  OAL. 
Wareboase  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KIN3S  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED 

Mon«y  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  loweat  poealble  rates  of  Interest. 
Fnll  Oargoee  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notloe. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agrionltural  Implement!,  Wagon*.  Orooeriat 
and  Merchandiae  of  every  deioription  Bolioited, 

B.  VAN  BVBBT,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manaeer. 


SEND   FOB   OATALOGDB   AND  PRICE   LIST  OF 

FRESNO  AGRIOULTURAL  WORKS.    -      -      FRESNO,  OAL. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR   POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  Ifi,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  out  Dry  or  Green  Boneq,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORKKN  CUT  BONK  WILL  DOUBLE:  THE  MUM BKR  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  2B  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vleor  of  the  whole  flock, 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  AKents.  PETALUMA.  OAL. 


THE  JONES  6-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

frioe  $66,  Delivered  A  nywhere  In  the 

United  States. 
These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  36  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  alwayi  io  stock. 


Truman, Hooker  &  Co..  San  Francisco. 
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Horses  Should  Wear  Light  Shoes. 

Horses  are  commonly  ma'le  to  carry  too 
heavy  shoes.  The  shoe  is  designed  merely 
to  protect  the  hoof,  and  the  lighter  it  can  be 
made  and  still  serve  its  purpose,  the  better 
for  the  horse.  Horses  that  are  devoted  to 
farm  work,  and  on  land  where  there  are  few 
or  no  stones,  may  dispense  with  shoes,  ex- 
cept while  the  ground  is  frozen.  This  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  horse,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  saving  in  the  horseshoer's  bill. 
But  most  horses  require  shoeing,  and  the 
shoes  worn  are  heavy  iron  ones.  Steel  shoes 
can  be  made  lighter,  will  wear  longer,  and 
the  first  cost  is  not  so  much  more  that  it 
need  prevent  their  being  used.  Light  horses 
and  driving  horses  should  always  use  them. 
For  horses  of  i,ioo  pounds  weight,  and  with 
well  shaped,  upright  feet,  the  fore  shoes 
should  weigh  about  one  pound  each,  and  the 
hind  ones  twelve  ounces.  If  four  ounces  are 
added  to  each  shoe,  let  us  see  what  a  difTer- 
ence  it  will  make.  In  plowing,  cultivating, 
mowing  reap-ng  and  miny  other  farm  oper- 
ations, a  horse  will  walk  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  a  day,  and  advances  about  four  feet  at 
a  step.  At  each  step  the  horse  lifts  half  a 
pound  extra  on  its  two  feet,  or  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  pounds  in  every  mile.  In  a 
day's  work  of  fifteen  miles  the  horse  would 
lift  nine  thousand  nine  hurdred  pounds  extra, 
or  nearly  five  tons.  If  the  force  required  to 
lift  this  five  tons  of  iron  could  be  expended 
in  the  work  the  horse  is  doing,  much  more 
could  be  accomplished.  In  ihe  lieht  of 
these  facts,  is  it  any  wonder  that  when  young 
horses  begin  to  wear  shoes  they  soon  become 
leg-weary,  have  their  step  shortened  and  ac- 
quire a  slower  walking  gait? — American 
Agricuturist. 

Steamers  of  the  World. 

The  new  list  of  the  merchant  marine  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  Veritas,  which  is  now 
in  press,  gives  some  interesting  statistics 
concerning  the  greit  ocean  steamship  com- 
panies of  the  world. 

Some  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  transatlantic  lines  are  not  the  lead- 
ing ones  in  aggregate  tonnage  or  number  of 
vessels.  The  British  India  of  Glasgow  and 
the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  the  British  India  Associated 
Steamers,  all  one  concern,  head  the  list  with 
103  steamships.  Their  aggregate  measure- 
ment is  293,635  tons. 

Next  stands  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steamship  Company  with  36  steamships, 
representing  216,887  tons.  Next  in  order 
comes  the  Compagnie  des  Messageries  Mari- 
times  with  61  vessels,  whose  aggregate  ton- 
nage is  202,522.  The  fourth  on  the  list  is 
the  Norddeut^cher  Lloyd  of  Bremen,  some 
of  whose  vessels  ply  to  this  port.  This  com- 
pany has  66  steamers,  measuring  in  all  197,- 
169  tons. 

Other  important  lines  are  the  Navigazione 
Generale  Italiana,  106  steamers,  170,755 
tons;  the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlan- 
tique,  66  steamers,  167,487  tons;  the  Ham- 
burg-American Packet  Company,  56  steam- 
ers, 165  442  tons;  the  Wilson  Line,  86  steam- 
ers, 158,089  tons;  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  73 
steamers,  128, -liig  tons;  the  Allan  Line,  39 
steamers,  123,038  tons;  the  Spanish  C4om- 
pania  Transatlantica,  34  stea  n  rs  95.163 
tons;  the  White  Star,  20  steamers,  95,370 
tons,  and  the  Cunard,  26  steamers,  8  ,913 
tons. 

Decorative  Glass. — The  use  of  decora- 
tive glass  in  modern  buildings  is  becoming 
more  and  more  widespread  every  day.  Stained 
glass  is  used  not  only  in  transoms  and  dome 
lights,  but  the  ordinary  clear  glass  used  in 
windows,  d"ors  and  partitions  is  either  em- 
bossed by  an  acid  process  or  etched  by  a 
sand  blast,  creating  a  new  world  of  decora- 
tions. There  is  the  ordinary  ground  glass 
on  which  one  can  write  with  a  pencil,  but 
this  method  of  decoration  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  silver  embossed  process,  which 
renders  the  glass  at  once  obscure  and  trans- 
lucent, and  which  will  not  receive  pencil 
marks  or  finger  stains.  The  decoration  con- 
sists of  scroll,  diamond,  square  and  circular 
repeats,  decorated  borders,  monograms  and 
numbering  and  lettering  of  all  kinds  for 
commercial  purposes.  A  panel  of  chipped 
glass  that  seems  to  be  sliced  from  the  irreg- 
ular face  of  a  crystal  rock  is  a  brilliant  ac- 
companiment to  its  decorative  surroundings. 


IMPORTAHT  TO  FABHERS. 

We  have  »  l»r<e  eum  ot  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgage  on  licches.  Write  to  ua  for 
full  particulars.  Buy,  »ell  and  exchange  lands  and  Im- 
proved farms.  Holcbm  &  Howe,  608  California  Street 
Ban  Francisco,  Koom  28.  ' 


$500,000 


To  LOA»  I»  IWT    AMOHHT  AT  TBI  TMT  L0WB8T  MABKn 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  lo  Farming  Lands 
A.  gCHULLKB,  Boom  8,  i20  OalUomla  Street,  San 
PrkDciMa. 


In  experiments  on  the  influence  of  food 
and  surroundings  on  the  color  of  animals, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton  reared  caterpillars  of  the 
pepper  moth  under  different  conditions. 
Those  confined  among  green  leaves  and 
twigs  become  green,  those  having  black  or 
brown  twigs  mingled  with  their  food  were 
brown  or  black,  and  others  were  tuined 
light-colored  bv  white  pepper.  With  arti- 
ficial colors,  red  and  blue  tended  to  produce 
a  dark  coloration,  though,  very  strangely, 
painted  twigs  had  not  the  same  effect  as 
those  with  the  same  natural  tints. 


The  year  of  greatest  growth  in  boys  is  the 
17th;  in  girls  the  14th.  While  girls  reach 
full  height  in  their  i  5  h  year,  they  acquire 
full  weight  at  the  age  of  20.  Boys  are 
stronger  than  girls  from  birth  to  the  nth 
year;  then  girls  become  physically  superior 
until  the  i7ih  year,  when  the  tables  are 
again  turned,  and  remain  so.  From  Novem- 
ber to  April  children  grow  very  little  and 
gain  no  weight;  from  April  to  July  they  gain 
in  height  but  lose  in  weight,  and  from  July 
to  November  they  increase  greatly  in  weight, 
but  not  in  height. 


PROWIPT,  COOP  WORK. 

RHEUMA-TISM. 

Mr.  Willet  F.  Cook,  Canajoharie,  N.  V  ,  writes:  "  Awoke  one 
morning  with  excruciating  pains  in  my  shoulder.  Tried  various 
reliefs  for  sudden  pains  without  effect ;  went  to  iny  office  ;  the  pain 
l)Lcame  insuflerable  ;  went  home  at  ii  o'clock  and  used  ST. 
JACOBS  oil;  effect  magical,  pain  ceased,  and  at  I  o'clock  went 
to  work;  cure  permanent  " 

Little  Rapids,  Wis. 
My  wife  suffered  with  such  intense  neuralgic  pains  in  the  face,  she  thought  she 
would  die.   She  bathed  her  face  and  head  with  ST.  JACOBS  OIL,  and  it  cured  her  ia 
four  hours. 

CARL  SCHEIBE. 


Ull# 


Colid(qmforT 

^^Seif-Guidlng^h#    Tongueless  | 


Our  t  o.  .1?^ 

**Fiiii  <ni  the  Farm,"  Pont 

Frt  e  to  all  wli"  iiicntinii  tlil.M  iiiii>t.r. 


„  wheel 
riandslide. 
/  No 
side  draft. 
No 

neck  welKht, 
__=iii^  NoliftlnK 
Kij^KT^fc.  "        Is^^^^^tr  at  corners. 

,        J'rii  iMi.  ^^^^H^^^^^^      Brake  prevents 
^Strni'jjiter  Furrox-s^SSaSffB^^plow  runnlnK  on  team, 
nnd  Lighter  l>riift  than  any  plow  tm  or  ofT  wheels. 
Kqually  adapted  to  Western  prairies  nnd  hard,  stony 
Br<.>und,  or  hillsides. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

t7*(ipeclal  pricea  and  time  f-^r  trial  el  ven  on  first  orders  from  points  where  wo  have  no  agent*. 


EYRON  JACKSON, 

 MANUf ACTORBR  OF  

ENGINES,60ILERS,PUMPS, 

WINDMILLS,  HORSEPOWERS. 

COMPLETE  POWER  AND  PUMPING  PLANTS. 

Haivestini:  and  Hay  Makiag  Machinery. 
Writs  for  OataloRue.  Addreee: 

BYRON  JACKSON,  625  Sixth  St ,  San  Francisco.  Cal 


JACKSON'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 
WITH  VE.iTICAL  SHAFT 
FOR  PUMPING  FROM  waLS. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College, 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Tuition  One  Tear  (S9  Weeks),  $TS. 

Sixteen  Regtilar  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Rates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Hoet  Reliable.  Address  W.  O.  RAMSET. 


glTGRAVIira  GOUUP^NT, 

Engrmvlngemade  from  photographs,  drawings  and  orlsinal  designs,  tor  newspaper,  hook,  card  and  Job  printing 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  maDUScrlpt,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo- 
graphs, stereoscopic  views,  etc,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
Uthographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  In  all  cities  and  In  all 
towns.    Address,  tor  further  Information.  DrwsT  Khsravino  Co..  Me  Market  Mf.,  Sap  F-»ncisco. 


9 

TO 


When  you  can  learn  It  AT  HOMB  wlttaoat  a 

Teacher  within  100  hours.  Send  for  particulars. 

H.  K.  8TABK WKATHEB  CO.,  SSO  Santome  St.,  9.V. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Gredesf  of  all  Musical 
Inslrumenis. 


TJ=L TT-fcTRTI  A 

In  Inventing  the  MiWt.n  was  to  make  an  instrument 
that  would  do  away  with  the  yeirs  of  pri  ctlce  mad 
necessary  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  same  time 
have  mufiic 

IN  NO  WAY  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  the  most  delicate  shading  in  expression 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 


The  CELESTINA! 

A  marrellnus  little  Inst  uraent  eq  nsl  to  an  Organ 
for  family  use.  Plays  all  classes  of  music;  no  skill 
leq  iired.    Pric  $SS. 

Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26  28-30  O'Farrell  St ,       San  Francuco. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
,8AN    FBANOISOO,    O  A  L. 

looorporated  April,  ISTi. 


Aathorlsed  Capital  91,000,000 

Oapital  paid  ap  and  Beserre  Fnnd  800,000 
OlTidenda  paid  to  8tookholdera„.  780,000 

OFFICKBS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Prseldeal 

I.e.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEH  Cashier  and  Manairet 

fRANK  McMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Sliver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
eoontry  produce  a  specialty, 

JanoarT  1.  180S  A.  MONTPKLUKR,  Manager. 

 THK  

PorteonsImproYed  Scraper 

Patented  Arril  3.  1883.    Pstented  April  17, 1883. 


Hannfactnred  by  G.  IISSENDEN, 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  caMed  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  Is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  niil  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
ot  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

iS"  This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufaa- 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,940 ;  Steel  two-horse,  f  SI. 
Address  all  orders  to  G.  LISSBMOKM,  Stockton, 
Oallfernla. 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  AUTOMATIC  OAS  MAC^HINES 
stand  uneqoaleJ  on  the  whole  PaclBc  Coast  for  lighting 
country  hom>>s,  suburban  residences,  hotels,  etc.  The 
light  produced  by  these  machines  Is  Bright,  Clean  aid 
Steady,  but  soft  and  soothing  to  the  eye.  Kmlttlng 
No  Mmoke  and  being  uniform.  It  has  no  equal  for 
reading  by.  The  cost  is  more  than  One-Half  Less  than 
coal  gas  anywhere,  It  being  but  $1  per  1000  cable 
feet.  Thess  Machines  are  sold  at  rednced  rates, 
but  every  one  is  g;nsranteed  to  elTe  entire 
satisfaction.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  them  or  send  lor  Illustrated  catalogue  at  Nos. 
43-45  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SAOBAMBNTO.  OAL. 

ROOT.   NEILSON    &  OO., 

MAanrAOTiniiaa  or 

Steam    Engines,  Boilers, 

an       siNDs  or 

MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 

f  loorUig  Mills,  Saw  Mills  and  (Quartz  Mills  lUchlnsrT 
oonstruoted,  fitted  op  and  repaired. 

Front  St.,  bei.  If  *  O  Sis.,       Sacramento,  OaL 


December  3,  1892. 
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Breeder3*  tlirectory. 


■Is  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  »t  60a  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 


J.  I.  PARSONS,  Saota  Rosa,  CaL  Shire  Stallion, 
pore-bred,  registered,  coming  four  years  old;  war- 
ranted a  breeder,  for  eeie;  or  will  trade  (or  yearling 
«attie,  town  lots  or  land. 


W.  H.  BOBKB,  82*  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Bolsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  oa  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBBSBYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  (or  sale. 


P.  FBTBBSEN,  Sites,  Ciolusa  Co  ,  Importer  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  (or  sale. 


JOHN  LiYNOH,  Petalunm,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  (or  sale. 


WILD  FLiOWBR  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A  Hellbron  St  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  o(  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Oruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Beref  ords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  (or  sale. 


OHABLBS  B  HUMBEBT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Frleslan 
Oattie.   Catalogues  on  application. 


M-  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaiuma,  Breeder  o(  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  (resh  Cows,  Bee(  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBBOHBRON  HOBSBS.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata- 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  MURPHT,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  o(  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  SAXB  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franoisco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  (or  pest  21  years,  of 
•very  variety  o(  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,Los AngeleB,CaL  Thoroughbred 
Beglstered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DBBB  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Legborns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Ouinea  Pigs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Oal.,  send  (or  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFABLlNO,  Calistoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  drcolar.  Thor 
oughbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HBAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


O.  BLOM,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghoras  a  specialty. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


B.  H.  CRANB,  Petaiuma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer, 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


J.  p.  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoiia, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  ttock,  low  prices. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,Lo8  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Circulars  (ree. 


TTLBB   BBAOH,    San  Jose,  Oal.,    breadei  ot 
Ihorsugbbred  Berkshire  and  Kssex  Hogi. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Deilers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
Enirllsh    Shire  Draft. 

Cleveland  Bay 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions. 
189  Eighteenth  St., 
I<os  Angeles,  Oallfornla 
Write  for  Catalogae. 


PERCHER0N8 


FOR  SALE. 


Having  decided  to  plant  my  place  in  fruit,  I  offei  all 
my  pure  Percheron  stock  for  sale,  keeping  only  enough 
(or  working  the  place.     Time  will  be  allowed  to  ail  re- 
(ponilbie  purchasers  that  they  may  need,  at  7  per  cent. 
WM.  B.  COLLIER, 

Lakttport,  Cal. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  8AI.R. 
ROBERT  ASH3URNEB, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oal, 
Only  three-fourths  mile  from  the  termlnui  of 
the  S.  F.  and  Sao  Mateo  Electric  Roid. 


Engraving. 


Superior  Wood  and  Metal  E  c-i-v 
log,  Eleotrotjping  and  Stereotyping 
promptly  attended  to  at  tliis  otll  e 


SOME 

PEOPLE  WANT  THE  EARTH 

WE 


\ —  ■  Only  want  to  fence  it  in 


The 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest 
and  best 
Fencing 
in  the 
World. 
90  lbs.  to 
100  rods. 


With  the 
New 

Waukegan 

Steel 
Barbed 
Fence 
Wire. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SkLE. 

30  to  40  Thoroughbred  and  Higrh- 
Grade  Shropshire  Bams  Beady  for 
Service. 

Thia  stock  is  the  Best  in  the  State,  having  been 
selecttd  (rom  the  famous  fiook  o(  the  late  Andrew 
Smith,  of  Redwood  City 

L  E.  McMAHAN  &  SONS, 

OFFICE.  X8  Fourth  Sreet,  San  FranoiMO. 
RANCH,  Dlzon,  Oal. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRA^XIbCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10  PINE  STREET. 


Parsons  S  Griffith, 

GEYSERVILLE, 
Sonoma  Co.,  -  Cal. 


BRKKDBRS  OF 


Shire  Horses. 


Our  stock  is  ot  the  very  best, 
having  won  nearly  every  prize 
competed  (or  at  the  State  and 
CouQty  Fairs  the  la>t  three 
years. 


^^^^^^^^ 
Parties  desiring  to  purchase 

A  FIRST-CLASS 

YOUNG  STALLION 

Should  not  (ail  to  see  our 
stock  and  get  our  prices  and 
terms  before  buying  as  we  are 
prepared  to  and  will  sell  at 
prices  that  defy  competition. 


RED    BALI.  BRAND. 


Genuhie  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  eto.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  oows; 
it  Increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

ess  Howard  St.,  San 
Franetaoo.  Oal. 


Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  o(  the  Aaggle,  Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden.  Artis  and  other  families.   None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

I*OXJIjTH"V— Nearly  all  Varletiea. 

Third  Edition  POnLTKT  &  STOCK  BOOK,  60  cents 
y  mail  postpaid.    Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 

Address:       T7C"]VI.   J>XXX.a£:s  tSo  OO.,  TLmoet  ^xxeeles.  OaI. 


A.  T  Uewet 
W.  B  EWBR. 

Geo.  H.  Strong, 


}  Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientiflc  Press  Patent  Agency  { 


Established 
1860 

iNVKirroRS  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old,  experienced,  flrst-class 
Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Washington  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal 
nations  o(  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  editorial,  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original 
cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies 
ths  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  be(ore  tiie  Office,  and  the  (requert  examination  o( 
patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determhilng  the  patentahility  of  inventions  broughl  before  us,  enables 
as  often  to  give  advice  which  will  save  inventors  the  expenieof  applying  (or  Patent*  upon  invmitlons  whl'-h  are  not 
new   Circuiard  ol  advice  sent  (ree  on  reo.  Ipt  of  po8'a<o.    Addrestt  DESVEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


C0LT8  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  nnlles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Tory  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMBS. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OII.BBBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


Dr.  A.  B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETEBIN] 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  tbe  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Paclflo  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  tbe  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Vn.  mm. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

881  Oolden  Oate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
Telephone  3069. 
i^OFKN  DAT  AND  NIGHT. 
No  risk  la  throwing  borses     Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  premises. 


MONEY'MXlo^r^eV 

By  using  the  Faciflo  Incubator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoronghbred  Ponltrj 
and  Poaltry  A  ppllancea.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  (or  83- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  o(  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific TncDba- 
tor  Co.,  187  Oastro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal, 


NO  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  better  results 

Over  60  in  successful  opera- 
tion at  Decatur,  Ills.,  alone. 
The  greatest  hatch  e^er  ac- 
complished, 228  chicks  hatch- 
ed at  one  time,  with  a  2i.0capa-' 
city  Reliable  Incubator. 
Hundreds    of  testimonials. 

|:3f~Inclose  4  cents  in  stamps  ,   , 

for  new  illustrated  catalogue.  I2f  Address  Thb 

BELIABLB  INOUBATOK  <b  BkOODEB  Co.,  QUINCT,  Tt.t.^ 


BALSTED  IHCDBATOR 

COMPANY, 
laiS  Myrtle  Street,  <>aklam«l  Oat, 

Bend  Stamp  (or  Olroular. 


pouLTR  YiviEN  ,?o^r;ttti 

consequently  the  price  of  eggs  Is  advancing  Every  one 
should  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food  regularly 
if  they  desire  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  thev  reach  high 
prices.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
B.  F.  WELLINGTON,  4S6  Washington  St.,  Ban  Francisoo. 


STOCK  M  SCALES 


U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

ICS'' Delivered  at  TOOT  B.R.Statloo  and  ample  time  f« 
bnildlne  ajid  teetinc  allowed  before  acceptance. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON, Binghtmton.M.r, 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS.  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  th« 
market.    Send  (or  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

liie  KEARNY  8TKBBT,  SAN  PBANOISCXJ. 


ANGURA  tiOATb  FOR  SALE. 


A  number  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats  In  lots  to  suit. 
Thii  la  the  stock  of  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Weyand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash.  Address 

BBNEiT  WKTAND,  OoIaM,  0*1. 


4:6 
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Wpduiillj,  hm^  ttc. 


GALVANIZED 

GEARED  AERMOTOR 

Be-<leMi;n.-.|  an. I  imii  h  inipruvwl,  liinilslii  s  i  to 

PUMP,  GRIND,  CUT  FEED,  and  SAW  WOOD. 


Doeithe  H  work  of  4  horses  nt  half  ihi-costof 
one,  and  is  ■  ulways  liarnessi-d  and  never  ^els  tired 
Witb  our  StPel  Stub  Towe.  it  is  viwy  U)  put  on  ham 
8en*l  for  elaborate  desiKns  for  putling  power  in  barn. 
A  CDkJflTnD  on         *  Roclcwel)  Ste.,  Chicago. 

ACnlvlU  I  Un  bU-  ^  ^  ^^^^^'^  Kr&uciwo. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10,  12  and  14  ft. 

Cbeftper  tbao  an} 
FIrst-CIass  Hill  In 
the  market. 
ETery  Ona 

Onsranteed. 

No  bearings,  do 
eprlnj^s,  do  wheeU 
to  get  out  of  order 
The  elm)  lest  mill  in 
the  world. 

10  foot  140  00 

12  foot   BO  00 

14  f  )0t   60  00 

Agents  Wanteo 

—  1PDRHS8— 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST! 


It  Will  Cost  Yen 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Preraiun  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  UTHERS. 

WE  MARK  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

Bi  £tiac3.  12-DF'OCZ>T  131  AlVIEITEH. 

Please  note  that  an  S^-toot  mill  hag  6}  feet  more  wind  suif  .ce  than  an  8-f..'0t  mill 
£Y^pY  |y||^l_  GUARANTEEU  '^P'*^*^'       parts  broken  by  storms  that  do  not  wreck 

Any  Mill  that  doea  not  worK  satisfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  freight  both  ways 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,        -         -        San  Francisco,  Oal. 


TRUMAN.  BOiiKFR  k  CO.,  San  Fraiclsco  or  FresBO 


WIND  MILLS 


O 
O 
D 


If  you  are  handling  Wi.nd 
Mills  you  cannot  atTord  to  do 
so  longer  without  having  our 
prices.  If  you  -want  a  Wind 
Mill  for  your  own  use  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  purchase  be- 
fore seeing  our  line. 


ECLIPSE- HUSTLER -BELOIT 

HI.M)  .1IILLS  ari'  Ihr  niiisl  ri'JIulilr. 


T 
E 
E 
L 


ANGLE  &  TUBULAR  STEEL  TOWERS! 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  CO' 


(Uention  thiit  paper.) 


CHICAGO.  ILU 


C. 


H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Sncoesaora  to  THOMSON  k  EVANS). 

110  and  119  Beale  ijt.rnvt,  8.  V 

MACHINE  WO&&S, 
Steam  Pumpt,  Steam  Engmei 

and  all  kinds  of  UACHINKRT 

a  s 


M  A  C  H  V 


Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
mm  III  and  steam:  Heating  Boiiera,  Ac.  Will 

il^  rhT3-  I.'ieAmericanWellVVorks.Aurora.ili: 
also.  Chicago,  III.;  Dallas.  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

riy- Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  PamplneI.arKeQaantUlea  of  Water 
Send  tor  Catalogue  uid  Prioe  LM. 


Coin|iii$$iop  fflerchapt;. 


OALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AID  DIAIilBS  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hidet,  Beans  and  Polatoei. 

Advancee  made  on  OonslKnmenta. 
SOS  ft  310  DaTia  St.,         San  IPranoiMO, 

IP.  0.  Box  wse.) 
/WTontiiiiimenla  Solicited. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  GO..  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


MPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIBIATES  OHEKRF1JI,I,T 
FURNISHED. 

Address  Works,  FlrSt  &  StevenlOn  StS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALi. 

Send  or  book  showing  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 
frne. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  (:ngineering, 

Snrveylng,  Architecture,  Dravriag  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DKR  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $M;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assat 
•28;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.    Full  course  of  assajing.  160 
ESTABLISHED  1864  or  Send  for  circular. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

Wliitewasli  Your  Barns  anil  Feices! 
WAINWRICHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthar  Snooessfally. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAIMWKIOHT, 
No.  6  Sp«iar  Street,  San  Pranclsoo,  Oal. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Agents, 

No.  B  MARKET  8T,      -     San  Franoleoo. 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PRINCIPAL  OPFIOB,  NO.  61   FRBMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAUFORNU. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In 

Boilers,  EDgioes,  PQmps  and  Macbinerj 

OF  EVERY  DESCRiniON. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap-Welded  Wronght-Iron  Tnbins;  Onnpled  wItb 
Patent  Lead-Lined  OonplioKs. 

FOR  IRRIQATING,  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


^TTTRBRS  OP 


c*J  OO., 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  ail  sizes. 

NO.    180  BEALE  STKBBT,  SAN   PRANOISOO,  CAL 
iron  CQl,  P^^^he-i  and  formed  to,  makhig  pipe  on  ground  where  required    All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe      E««n'»t^  pven  when  required.     Are  prepared  f  r  coating  all 
"  "°  "*  "^'P""         •  ""mnnaltlnn  of  final  Tar  and  A»phaU„m 


UOrBI.E 
Breech-Ldader 
$7.50 

RIFLES  S2.00 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  915 

AllKiii'lsc;i..ai..rtti«uel,c- 
wherc.  Ki-fore  you  bur. 
Bfnd  "tfcinp  for  rat:ilo?ue  to 

ThePowell4ClementCo. 

166  aaia  SU,  Claeiautl.O 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 


OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
ih,.ur— *..  '         IN  EXCHANGE. 

526  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

BOl,  508,  B06.  B07  ti  1508  Front  St., 
And  300  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN.and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POVLTBT,EOOS,OAME,ORAIM,PKODUOB 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOUCITBD.     PROMPT  RETURNS, 

418.  416  ft  417  Washlntfton  St., 
(P.  0.  Box  209S.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND— 

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  OaUfomla  St..  S.  P. 
Members  of  the  Son  Franoiseo  Prodnce  Exchanf*. 


Impersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  adrancM 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 

[iSTABUiSHao  ISei.) 

BEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

80  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street. 
Sai  FaiNCisoo,  Cai.. 
CT^HIPPINO  ORDF.RS  A  SPECTALTY."e» 


B  <AY'S  SONS  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Brat  Bans  Fxttblished  18i6. 

OOMMIBSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  K  Produce  and  Hav  Exchanges. 

HPEDIAI.TIKN:   

Consigomrnts  Econoniicill.v  Rmdled. 
Highest  Market  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns. 
Correspondence  policitpd. 
No.  220  CLAY  HT.,  San  FranclBPO,  OaU 


EVELETH  &  NA"^H. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  228, 
22S  and  327  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1^ 
REGULATE  THE 
STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AKI> 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indlccfttlon,  Itlllouftnenm  Heactacbe,  Conrtl- 

fallon,  l^yspopKlu,  Cbronlc  Liver  Trouble^, 
MzzlncMA,  l(u<l  Complexion,  Ikynenterr* 
4»ffeDNlvc  Breath,  and  all  dlnordertt  of  tlto 
Stomach.  KI\er  and  ItoweU. 

Kipans  Tabulea  contain  notLinff  Injarlone  to 
the  most  tlelieut^-  conf<titutioD.  Pleof^nt  to  take, 
safe,  etfectaaL   Give  Immetliate  relief. 

Sold  by  druirei»ts.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  \h  centa.  Address 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.  ' 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY, 


N.  CLARK  &  aoNS, 

17  Spear  Htrpft.      -      San  Franclaro. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  cn  Sewer  Pipe  for  culrerts,  for  roadi, 
and  for  draining  lands. 


JAHES  H.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  B.  HA  YEN, 

Notary  PtibU* 

HAVEN  A  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  UW 

Ho.  aSO  OalUorata  8tr««t, 
TeUphoas  Ho.  ITM.  IAN  rSAHOIICO,  OAC. 


December  8,  1892, 
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Market  Review. 


San  FRANaaco,  Nov.  30,  1892. 
General  trade  the  past  week  has  been  Interrupted 
by  heavy  storms.  While  temporarily  Interfering  with 
traffic  jet  the  generous  downpour  and  well-dis- 
tributed rains  are  received  with  unmistakable  signs 
of  relief-  lor,  up  to  a  week  ago,  fears  were  quite  gen- 
erally expressed  that  we  would  have  a  dry  winter, 
which,  following  the  two  past  dry  winters,  would 
prove  disastrous  to  crops  in  many  localities.  It  is 
said  by  nurserymen  that  in  some  localities  trees 
made  this  year  a  poor  growth,  owing  to  a  lack  of 
moisture  In  the  ground.  The  present  ralnstonns, 
following  the  light  storms  in  October  and  also  In  the 
fore  part  of  this  month,  are  giving  the  ground  a  good 
soaking,  which  will  aff.)rd  a  reservoir  of  moisture 
that  will  insure  crops  for  one  or  two  dry  winters.  Mr. 
Van  Every,  of  the  Grangers'  Business  Association, 
says  that,  previous  to  the  present  rains,  in  dry  land 
inthe.lanta  Clara  valley,  he  dug  down  and  found 
the  ground  moist  for  a  foot  deep.  With  the  present 
rains  the  moisture  must  be  considerably  deeper  in 
that  valley  and  elsewhere.  The  rains  have  inter- 
rupted, to  a  large  extent,  trading  In  farm  produce, 
particularly  grain  and  feedstuff,  but  with  clear  skies, 
large  buying  should  be  the  order.  The  local  money 
market  is  fairly  easy  for  the  season  of  the  year.  It 
is  said  that  the  present  rains  will  tend  to  untie  funds 
which  were  locked  up  against  a  dry-winter  scare. 
With  returned  confidence,  that  we  are  to  have,  large 
crops  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  mining, 
money  ought  to  be  in  more  liberal  supply  and  gilt- 
edged  paper  be  sought. 

Cereals. 

The  foreign  wheat  markets  have  settled  to  lower 
figures.  This  decliae,  it  is  said,  is  largely  due  to  for- 
eign manipulation.  In  dlfcusslng  the  situation  the 
Mark  Lane  Express,  Nov.  14th,  says  that  English 
farmers  will  make  another  struggle,  and,  while  the 
acreage  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  grain  will  be 
less  in  1893  than  it  was  in  1892,  yet  they  think  that 
better  prices  will  obtain.  The  impression  that  higher 
prices  will  rule  is  based  on  the  favorable  outlook  for 
bimetallism.  On  this  subject  the  A'xprcss  says:  "The 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture in  favor  of  bimetallism,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  Mr.  Balfour's  leadership  in  the  same 
direction  has  been  accepted  by  the  great  industrial 
centers  of  Lancashire,  indicate,  however,  a  growing 
impatience  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  Into 
all  the  recondite  issues  of  currency  questions  it  is 
not  likely  that  farmers  will  ever  care  to  go,  but  a  rise 
In  the  price  of  silver  would  be  the  first  outcome  of 
bimetallism  being  legalized,  and  a  rise  In  silver 
means  a  reduction  in  Indian  and  Russian  wheat 
shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  wheat  on 
passage  at  the  present  moment,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  figures  that  we  give  lower  down  that  15  per  cent 
is  coming  from  the  two  sliver  countries,  while  dur- 
ing the  cereal  year  ended  August  31st  last,  the  esti- 
mated excess  of  imports  over  requirements  was  14 
per  cent.  Thus  the  cessation  of  Indian  and  Russian 
competition  on  our  markets  would  presumably  bring 
about  of  Itself  an  equilibrium  In  value.  The  exact 
prices  likely  to  prevail  when  supply  and  demand 
were  almost  exactly  balanced  cannot  be  prophesied 
with  safety,  but  a  year  ago,  when  Russia  ceased 
shipping,  Calcutta  wheat  rose  to  40  shillings,  or  5s. 
above  the  previous  November.  If  India  as  well  as 
Russia  ceased  to  ship,  the  rise  would  probably  bp 
double  5  shillings;  In  other  words,  the  red  winter 
American  wheat  now  pressed  on  sale  at  28s.  per  qr. 
would  admit  of  being  held  lor  383.,  and,  as  the  com- 
petition of  the  foreigner  decreased  to  this  extent, 
there  would  be  a  natural  recovery  on  English  wheat 
values.  Bimetallism,  on  the  whole,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  give  us  a  fairly  steady  40s.  average  for 
English  wheat,  but  there  would  be  a  corresponding 
and  coincident  rise  in  all  products  from  the  silver 
countries,  such  as  feeding  barley,  oats  and  petroleum 
from  Russia,  and  oilseeds,  opium  and  tea  from  our 
Indian  dominions."  At  this  writing  the  proceedings 
of  the  Monetary  Conference  warrant  the  assertion 
It  will  result  in  pointing  the  way  to  an  international 
agreement  to  rehabilitate  silver.  In  our  local  market 
wheat  has  been  dead.  The  rains  have  made  it  im- 
possible to  load  vessels,  and  when  this  obtain*  export 
buyers  withdraw  from  the  market  in  expectation  of 
lower  prices.  As  yet  large  holders  do  not  manifest 
any  uneasiness,  believing  that  after  the  turn  ol  1893 
better  prices  will  rule. 

Barley  has  fluctuated  on  Call  for  futures,  closing 
weak,  but  in  the  tample  market,  while  the  tone  is 
weak,  yet  no  lower  quotations  are  reported.  Com- 
mission merchants  say  that  a  parcel  forced  on  the 
market  would  have  to  be  sold  at  lower  prices.  The 
rough  weather  will  stop  receipts.  It  is  said  that 
with  the  starting  of  plows  and  cultivators  there  will 
be  a  large  demand  lor  roll  barley.  The  Hawaiian 
Islands  are  drawing  quite  freely. 

Oats  have  held  to  fairly  firm  prices  throughout  the 
week.  Receipts  are  only  fair,  with  the  bulk  coining 
in  held  by  strong  parties.  Oregon  has  light  supplies 
to  draw  from.   There  is  a  fair  demand  for  black  for 

Com  has  ruled  weak  and  in  buyers'  favor,  with  a 
weak  and  easy  tone  at  the  close.  There  Is  only 
moderate  demand  for  local  consumption  and  very 
little  for  export.  To-morrow  (December  Ist)  the  old 
Mexican  duties  will  go  into  effect,  which  will  operate 
against  shipments  to  that  country. 

Rye  and  buckwheat  have  held  fairly  firm  through 
out  the  week. 

Feedstuff. 

Owing  to  heavy  rains  the  demand  for  ground  feed 
for  the  moment  is  slack,  and  consequently  parcels 
forced  on  the  market  are  met  by  lower  bids  from 
buyers.  It  is  quite  generally  claimed  that  alter  the 
rains,  with  clearing  skies,  a  free  demand  will  set  in 
for  roll  and  ground  feed. 

Hay  at  this  writing  is  weak,  with  buyers  bidding 
down.  The  weaker  feeling  is  due  to  a  growing  im- 
pression that  pastures  will  afford  feed  for  range  stock 
and  also  a  fair  supply  for  dairy  cows.  Of  course  this 
opinion  is  largely  predicated  on  growing  weather  fol 
lowing  the  rains. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  is  very  weak,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases 
can  outside  quotations  be  secured;  even  thus  It  is  in 
a  jobbing  way.  Fresh  milch  cows  are  coming  in  at 
several  of  the  dairies,  and  if  warm  weather  follows 
the  present  rains  we  can  reasonably  look  lor  a  lib- 
eral increase  in  the  production  of  butter.  The  stock 
of  pickle  is  large  and  pressing  the  market. 

■The  market  for  cheese  is  steady,  but  no  higher. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  over  ll»^  cents  for  gilt-edged 
mild  new.  Filled  cheese  move  off  fairly  well  to 
cheap  restaurants  and  cheap  dealers. 

Eggs  are  weak.  Although  it  is  said  that  in  box 
jobbing  lots  a  slight  advance  over  quotations  is  ob- 
tained, yet  higher  quotations  would  be  misleading. 
The  market  closes  weak,  with  a  tendency  to  lower 
figures. 

Vegetables. 

Bains  the  past  week  have  made  it  possible  for  gar- 
dening to  be  pushed  with  vigor  as  soon  as  the  skies 
clear  to  admit  of  outdoor  work.  The  first  consign- 
ment of  asparagus  sold  at  75  cents  per  pound.  II 
came  from  the  Sacramento  river.  Tne  crop,  it  is 
said,  promises  to  be  large. 

Tomatoes  and  all  vine  vegetables  are  going  out 
and  anv  free  from  frost  fetch  good  prices. 

Onions  are  moving  off  fairly  free.  The  forepart  of 
the  week  under  review,  choice  sold  up  to  |1,  but 
afterwards  shaded  oS  under  free  receipts. 


The  speculative  movement  in  potatoes,  reported  in 
our  issue  of  two  weeks  ago,  has  brought  about 
higher  prices  in  all  varieties.  There  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  a  large  shipping  demand  for  the 
more  choice.  This  demand  we  predicted  fully  two 
months  ago.  Sweet  potatoes  are  steady. 

Fruit. 

Poor  apples  are  in  over  supply  and  are  moved  with 
difficulty.  Choice  apples  are  wanted,  with  some- 
thing extra  scarce,  l-oor  pears  are  slow,  but  choice 
are  quick,   rtrsimmons  have  slow  sale. 

The  first  consignment  of  ripe  Washington  Navels 
was  received  by  the  Judson  Fruit  Company  on  No- 
vember-.Sd.  They  sold  at  $7.50  per  box.  The  con- 
signment consisted  of  seven  boxes  and  was  sent  in 
by  E.  B.  Ward  from  Oroville.  Messr->.  Wetmore 
Bros,  received  a  large  consignment  from  Riverside, 
which,  it  was  said,  was  split  and  poor.  Other  con- 
signments of  green  came  In.  They  were  hard  to  sell- 
The  Mandarin  oranges  this  season  are  poor  and  hard 
to  sell. 

Contracts  have  been  mad^  for  regular  delivery  of 
Biitte  county  oranges  to  consumers  December  10th. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  slow.  Bnyers  appear  to 
be  confining  their  purchates  largely  to  pa  ceis  which 
are  forced  on  the  marke'.  The  impres-sion  prevails 
hat  after  the  turn  of  1893  quite  an  imprcvement  in 
the  demand  can  be  reasunably  looked  for,  but  at 
present  forced  offerings  are  met  by  low  bids. 

The  raisin  market  Is  ef stnlia'ly  utichaijged  Choice 
goods  are  well  maintained.  Our  telegraphic  advices 
;ive  a  fair  idea  of  the  situation  at  the  East.  Eistern 
3uyers  look  for  forced  sales  before  long,  fur  which 
they  appear  to  be  holding  back.  Large  operators 
look  for  a  freer  demand  next  spring  than  has  ob- 
tained for  several  years. 

Live  Stock, 
For  bullocks  the  live  stock  market  appears  to  be 
tending  up,  owing  to  the  cattle  being  too  poor  in  the 
southern  part  ot  Ihe  State  to  admit  of  marketing, 
and  as  the  supply  has  to  come  chiefly  from  Nevada 
and  stall-fed  localities  in  this  State,  stockmen  will 
naturally  ask  more  money.  The  roads  may  inter 
rupt  deliveries.  Mutton  sheep  are  stronger.  Hogs 
are  steady. 

M  Iscellaneous, 


The  receipts  of  Wool  are  light.  The  market 
quiet,  with  only  little  business  doing,  owing  to  light 
business  and  broker's  assortment. 

Hops  are  quiet.  Bnyers  are  bearish  and  trying  to 
get  lower  prices  than  English  advices  warrant.  The 
supply  rif  homegrown  in  England  is  about  all  sold, 
which  has  turned  brewers  largely  to  Pacific  Coast 
hops.  At  last  mall  advices  the  tone  of  both  the 
English  and  German  markets  was  strong. 

There  is  a  more  active  demand  for  garden  seed 
alfalfi  and  grass  or  pasture  seed. 

Poultry  held  weak  up  to  Monday,  when  under 
speculative  buying,  prices  were  advanced.  Yester- 
day and  to-day  the  market  was  very  strong. 

Rains  have  made  the  ruads  so  bad  that  farmers' 
deliveries  are  slow,  and  as  there  are  few  on  the  way 
from  the  East,  stiff  prices  are  expected  to  rule. 

Beans  are  weak  but  no  lower.   Receipts  are  only 
fair.   To  force  a  consignment  on  the  market  a  slight 
concession  would  be  necessary  to  effect  a  sale. 
Honey  Is  steady.   Receipts  are  light. 
There  is  a  light  call  for  nuts,  but  holders  expect  a 
freer  call  for  the  home  holiday  trade. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  8 
daya  ending  Nov.  29  '92,  ware  as  follows  : 


Flour,  qr.  sks  217,326 

Wheat,  ctls  282,226 


Barley,    "   21,817 

Rye,       "    9t5 

Oats,      "    15,990 

Corn,      '■    4,048 

Butter,  "    605 

do  bxB    324 

do  bbls    2 

do  kegs  . 
do  tubs  , 
do  i bis  . 
tCheese,  ctls 
do    bsB. .  . 

ggs,   doz   15,410 

do      "  Eastern   99,600 

Beans,  sks   8,834 

Potatoes,  sks  35,171 

Onions,      "    4,1U1 


LAST  MONTH 

THE  JUDSON  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Solicited  consignments  from  the  Fruit  and  Produce  growers  of 
California.    The  Consignments  Came,  and  we  believe  that  shippers 
are  satisfied.     It  is  our  aim  to  handle  all  goods  placed  in  our  hands 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  consignors. 
Packing  for  long  distance  shipping  a  specialty. 
Good  Storage.    Good  Local  Trade. 

ADDRESS  THE  JUDSON  FRUIT  COMPm, 

308  &  310  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco.  Gal. 


for  business.  This,  of  crurse,  operates  against  firm 
prices.     Perfect  lines  and  guaranteed  samples  move  i 
well,  but  a  perplexing  feature  just  now  is  the  undue  I 
disparagement  given  by  buyers  to  many  lots  only 
slightly  off  in  quality.  Three-crown  loose  bags  bring 
.'i<a5>^c;  two-crown,  4c;  threi  -crown  boxes,  prime. 
$1.60@1.66;  the  lower  price  for  the  greyhound  brand 
and  the  other  for  prime  faced.   Twos  of  useful  merit 
are  quoted  at  $l.26@l  35.   Layers  ranged  at  81.60. 
Dried  Apricots  Strong;  Other  Lines 
Steady. 

New  York,  Nov.  28.— Apricots— The  market  is  de- 
cidedly strong.  Buyers  have  reappeared,  paying  15 
@l5>^c  for  sacks  and  16@163^c  for  boxes.  Prunes  are 
slow  of  sale,  the  trade  running  towards  goods  of  a 
more  holiday  character.  Sacks  are  quoted:  Spot, 
four  sizes,  10>^;@11C;  boxes,  llj^@12c.  Unpeeled 
peaches  hold  their  own.  No  outside  lots  have  yet 
appeared  on  the  market.  Fair  to  best  marks  are 
quoted  at  13@l6c  spot. 

California  Wheat  Depressing-  the  Eng- 
lish Market. 

London,  Nov.  28. — Mark  Lane  Express:  Farmers 
are  selling  little  wheat.  They  refuse  to  take  under 
28S  ,  and  rather  than  accept  less  they  say  they  will 
feed  their  grain  to  stock.  'There  has  been  an  average 
decline  of  6d.  Foreign  wheat  is  continually  arriv- 
ing and  pushes  the  stocks  ot  foreign  flour  into  rural 
markets.  Minnesota  flour  has  been  offered  in  small 
country  towns  at  a  guinea  a  f  ack  of  280  pounds.  The 
present  depression  is  largely  attributed  to  excessive 
shipments  of  California.  Barley  is  6d.  lower.  Oats 
and  corn  2d.  lower.  To-day's  English  wheat  was 
dull;  American  firm.  Flour  6d.  lower.  Oats  steady 
and  in  excessive  supply. 


General  Produce 


Qrain  Fatnres, 

Liverpool, 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  irbeat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Dec.     Jan.      Feb.     Mar  April. 


Not. 

Thursday  

Friday   6s095d 

Saturday  .  . .  58lU  d 

Monday   fs'i9^d 

Tuesday   5809Jd 


Bran,       sks   16,fl& 

Buckwheat  "   l,r 


Middlings   "   8,8'25 

Chicory,  bbls   28j 

Hops       "    2)2 

Wool,      "    291 

Hay,     ton    2,312 

Straw,     "    68 

Wine,  gala   271,600 

Brandy,  "    44,020 

Raisins,  bzs   21,440 

39  Honey, 


O.  O. 

Thursday  

Friday  32s9d 

Saturday..  32s6d 

Monday  32s6d 

Tuesday....  32s6d 


625  Peanuts, sks 


•Overl'd, 


Walnuts  ' 

Almonds "   

Mustard  "   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  com,  bbls. 


69 
260 


ctls.   t  Overland,  389  ctls. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 


Wool  Quiet  but  Firm, 

New  York,  Nov.  25  — Bradstreet's  says:  In  the  wool 
markets  the  demand  is  light  and  sales  small.  There 
Is  no  speculative  feeling  noted,  and  manufacturers 
are  buying  only  enough  wool  to  meet  Immediate  re- 
quirements. Goods  markets  are  being  watched  more 
closely,  and  it  is  reported  that  every  means  will  be 
employed  to  prevent  overproduction.  The  demand 
for  woolen  goods  has  been  unusually  strong  and  the 
outlook  Is  favorable.  The  increasing  importation  of 
goods  has  been  the  subject  of  comment.  Wool  prices 
remain  as  they  were  two  weeks  ago,  when  they  had 
reached  what  the  dealers  consideied  the  "  bottom." 
The  demand  for  fleeces  is  still  fairly  strong,  but  the 
supply  is  so  light  that  only  a  few  first-class  lots  can 
be  found.  Fall  Texas  wools  are  being  taken  quite 
freely  compared  with  the  way  other  grades  are  sell- 
ing. Territories  are  moving  slowly.  Pulled  wools 
are  quiet.  Australian  wools  are  flrm,  owing  to  the 
advance  in  foreign  markets.  Carpet  wools  are  quiet, 
but  dealers  are  looking  for  a  better  trade,  as  there 
are  indications  of  a  better  movement  in  carpets. 
Prices  of  ingrain  carpets  have  been  advanced  5  per 
cent. 

New  York,  Nov.  25.— The  market  has  lost  none  of 
its  former  solid  position,  while  confidence  Is  increas- 
ing in  unwashed  clips.  There  Is  a  strong  Indication 
that  an  advance  will  attend  the  sale  of  Colonial 
wools  to  open  this  week.  Sales  at  New  York  were 
242,000  lbs  ol  domestic,  also  151,000  lbs  of  foreign. 
Sales  at  Boston— 1,709,500  lbs  of  domestic  and  362,700 
lbs  of  foreign. 

Hops  Are  Quiet  but  Steady. 

New  York,  Nov.  28.  —  Primal  State  districts  con 
tinue  to  control  a  large  share  of  the  business.  This, 
with  liberal  exportatlons,  mostly  consigned,  pre 
vents  material  spot  accumulations.  Prices  range  as 
before;  in  fact  there  is  no  stimulating  feature.  Regu- 
lar export  buyers  are  waiting  to  learn  the  result  of 
lots  gone  forward  and  brewers  can  obtain  good  bar- 
gains here  or  in  the  Interior  at  20<£e2lc.  Export  State 
are  held  at  23@25c.  Pacifies  have  made  full  spot 
figures  and  good  round  lots  of  olds  have  been  placed, 
Exports  for  the  week,  2616  bales. 

Grapes  Selling  High. 
New  York,  Nov.  27.— Grapes  wind  up  at  big  prices, 
Tokays,  single  crates,  81.70  to  *3.65;  double  sold  at 
S4  35,  $6.80  to  $9.10.  Cornichons,  double  rrates,  $4.15 
@4  80;  half  crates,  $2@2  66-  Muscat,  81.60@1.90;  Em 
peror,  $1.55@2.80;  double,  $4.10@4.65.  Scientific  cold 
storage  is  to  desirably  extend  our  use  of  California 
grapes.  Experiments  this  year  prove  the  Cornichon 
to  be  an  elegant  keeper,  and  we  shall  eventually 
have  what  has  long  been  needed.  Pacific  grapes  for 
New  Year  tables.  Tha  steamship  Ethel  wood  from 
Florida  to  England  took  9566  boxes  of  oranges. 
Choice  Raisins  Moving  Off  Well. 
New  York,  Nov.  28  —The  market  for  Califoinlas  Is 
In  only  fair  shape.  There  is  a  seasonable  depression 
of  activity,  but  sellers  have  to  shade  prices  to  keep  It 
alive.  We  are  feeling  the  loss  of  much  of  the  early 
trade  that  was  snapped  up  by  cheap  Valenclas  this 
fall,  and  now  there  has  to  be  considerable  drumming 


SslO  d 
fslOld 

Ss09M 
6s09il 


5sll  d  e^OOid  6s01  d   6s02  d 
5  lljd  6801  *d  6sOI4d  6B02id 
58l0|d  6s'  0  d  6s01  d  $802  •) 
SsUid  5slljd  esOOid  fsHJd 
The  following  are  the  prices  (or  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  i  be  past  week: 
Market 

N.  D. 


P.  S. 


for  P.  8. 


Very  quiet. 
Ba'her  firmer. 
Quiet  but  steady 
Quiet. 


Jan.  M)f 


....  13EJ 
135 

136: 
135; 

U9f  13l! 

12i;i  134j 
13): 
lJ3i 


a  30 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2  30  (a  2  35 

Butter   2  50  (a  3  10 

Pea   2  50  @  2  60 

Red   2  40  @  a  50 

Pink.   2  CO  (S  2  10 

Small  White...  2  45  @  2  £5 
Large  White...  2  25  @  2  35 

Lima   2  75  @  3  00 

Fid  Peas,blk  eye  1  60  w  - 

Do  green   1  75  @  2  00 

Do  Niles   1  60  (a  1  5 

Split   4  60  @  5  50 

BUTTER. 
Gal.,    poor  to 

fair,  tt)   m'pi  — 

Do  g'd  to  choice  20  @ 
Do  Giltedged. . . 
Do  Creamery. . . 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Eastern,  lad  e. . 
Oal.  Pickled.... 

Cal.  Keg  

East'rn  Or-  am'y 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choice 

cream  

Do  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

D->  Skim  

Young  America 

EGGS. 
Cat.  "as  is,"  doz 

Do  shaky  

Do  candled. 

Do  choi  e   40  @ 

Do  fresh  laid...     —  (fb 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte    —  @ 
Eustiru  cold- 
storage   20 

Do  fresh   25  (» 

Do  selected   —  @ 


3  00 


8  <a 

9  @ 

12  <a 

13  @ 

6  @ 

'  (CO 

;  @ 


26  ® 
-  @ 
12i@ 
20  ((» 
20  @ 
25  vs 


94@ 
8  <« 
-  O 
5  @ 
® 


35  @ 


32J 


Do  country  m'ls.3  91  @ 
.Superfine   2  50  (a 

NUTS-JOBBINO 

Walnuts,  hard 

shell.  Cal.  lb..      6  &i 
Do  soft  shell... 
Do  paper-shell. . 
Almonds,  hftsh  1 
Paper  shell  . .  . 

Hardshell  

Brazil  

Pfcans,  small..  _ 

Do  large   14  @ 

Peanuts   3iO 

Filberts   10 

Hickory   7 

Chestnuts       ..     18  @ 
ONIONS. 

Silverskin   iO  (3 

POTATOES. 
River  Reds. .    .     40  O 
lilarly  Rose,  ctl.     50  (gi 

Peerlefs   60  la 

Garnet  Chilies..     65  @ 
Burbank  S>-ed's  60 
Do  do  Salinas..  1  00  (g  1  30 

Sweet   50  (tt  1  00 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRT. 

Hens,  doz   B  00  (a  7  00 

Roobte-s,  old. ..  6  00  @  6  fO 
Do  young.  ..  5  10  (£6  7  50 
Broilers,  small.  3  00  (rt  4  00 

Do  large   4  00  (tt  5  26 

Fryers   5  00  (tt  6  00 

Ducks   4  00  @  4  50 

Do  large   4  50(^550 

Do  extra  large..  —  @  7  00 
Geese,  i,air         1  50  @  2  25 


8 
91 

1  ; 

15 


10 
16 
ii 

8 
20 


50 
60 
75 
85 
75 


32s9d  32s6d 

3286d  32s6d 

33s6d  3236d 

32s6d  32s6d 

San  Francisco, 

WHEAT. 

Heller  Buyer 
'92.  Dec. 

Thursday,  high  st  

lowest  

Friday,  highest   131  i 

lowest   131f 

Saturday,  highest   130J 

lowest   130i 

Monday,  highest   159  mi 

lowest   129  129j 

Tuesday,  highest   12«J 

lowest   129 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Oal] : 
Wheat— Morning— Informal:  Miy— 100  tons.  $1.33f  per 
ctl.  Regular  session:  M,y-7C0  tons,  $1.33};  1200,  S1.33S 
per  ctl.  Afternoon:  May— 900  tons,  S1.33g;  200,  j<1.33g; 
600,  $1  32J.  Buyer  December— UO  tons,  Jl.-iSj;  60',  81.28i 
per  ctl. 

BAKLEY. 

SeUer 

'92.    Dec.     Jan.  May 

Thursday,  highest  

lowest    

Friday,  highest   87i 

lowest   87 

Saturday,  highest   *90i 

lowest   90 

Monday,  highest   *91 

lowest   91 

Tuesday,  highest   89 

"       lowest   88 

Buyer  option. 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley -Regular  session:  May— 100  tons,  90Jc;  30'>,  90ic; 
400,  91c;  100,  91io:  300  91Jc.  January -200  tons,  89Jc;  lUO, 
89c.  Buyer  December  -  100  tons,  90c;  200,  90}c.  Decem- 
ber-liO  tons,  88Jc;  200,  88c  per  ctl.  Afternoon:  May-600 
tons.  911c;  400.  91Jc.  December  -  100  tons,  88Jc.  Buyer  De- 
cembet— 300  tons,  9Cc;  100,  90Jc  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  cental  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.  Not.  Dec. 


Turkeys,  gobl'r.  18  21 
32i  Turkeys,  nens..  17  @  19 
Outs  de  prices  for  selected  Do  dressed  .  19  (tt  i3 
Urge  eggs  and  inside  prices,  All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
for  mixed  sizes— small  eggsior  small,  sell  at  less  than 
are  hard  to  sell.  ^quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 

FEIj^D.  condition,  they  sell  Cor  mor  < 

Bran,  ton  13  50(^  14  50  'than  quoted. 

Feedmeal  26  Or@  27  00   

Gr'd  Bariey....l9  SO'fl  20  60  iManhattan  Egg 

Middlings  20  00@  22  60  |  Food  (Red  Ball 

Oil  I  ako  Meal..  @  35  00     Branri)  in  100- 

ManhatanHorse  lb.  Cabinets...     —  @\\  50 

Food  (Red  Ball  I  GAME 

Bran  i)  in  ICO-  Quail,  per  doz..  1  00  (tt  1  25 

lb.  Cabinets...     -  @  8  00  Ducks    — @ 

HA  V  Do  Mal'd  ^  doz  4  CO  @  4  50 

Compreised  ...  8  00  (ttU  00  !Do  Spiig   2  CO  (tt  2  60 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  50(a      -  !do  Teal   1  50  (tt  — 

Do  choice      ..  @  13  00  Do  Widgeon....  1  50  @  2  00 

Wheat  and  oats  8  O0.a  11  50  Do  small   1  00  (tt  1  60 

Wild  Oats   7  00@  10  00  Geepe   -  @  — 

Cultivated  do  .  6  COf«  9  00  Do  gray    doz. .  2  00  (tt  2  60 

Barley   6  50(3  9  00  IDo  White   1  00  @  1  50 

Alfalfa.    8  00(8  10  (  0  :Do  Brant   1  00  @  1  60 

Clover   8  00@  10  00  Snipe   -   (tt  — 

Straw,  bale   35®      EO  Do  Kngllsh,  doz  1  50  (tt  2  00 

GRAIN,  ETC.  Do  Jack,  per  doz    75  (tt  1  CO 

Bariey,  feed,  ctl   80  @  iHare,  ler  doz..  1  00  (eg  1  25 


89i 
9C-S 
90 


Do  good    85  (tt 

Do  choice   &7i(tt  

Do  brewing   924®  

Do  do  choice. . .  96}(tt  

Do  do  Giltedge  1  00  @  

Do  Chevalier...  1  00  (tt  

DodoGi  tedge.l  15  @  

Buckwheat  2  25  @)  

Corn,  white. ...1  15  (tt  1  20 
Yellow,  large...  1  02i(tt   1  05 

Do  smaU  1  124@   1  15 

Oats,  milling...!  36}®  

Feed,  choice....!  33J(tt  

Do  good  1  30  @  

Do  fair  1  20  (tt  

Do  common...,!  10  (tt  

Surprise  1  45  (g  

Black  feed  1  05  (tt   1  16 

Do  seed  1  17S(S  1  30 

Gray  1  30  @  

Rye  1  124@  1  171 

•Wheat,  milling 

Gi  ttdged  1  35  (g  

Do  choice  1  33J(tt  

Do  fair  to  good  !  3l|@  

Shippiog.choicel  32S(a  

Do  good  !  30  @  

Do  fair  1  27  i@  

Common  !  35  @  

Sonora  1  25  (tt   1  30 

HOPS. 

1892,  fair   18  (g  - 

Good   20(tt  — 

Choice   21  @  — 

FLO  PR. 
Eitra,city  mills  3  90  @  — 


Rabbits,  large..  1  25  @  1  50 
Do  small  .         1  00  (tt  1  25 

PROVISIONS. 
Cal.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  lb.     12  (tt  — 

Medium   13  (tt  — 

Light   14  <S 

Lard   9i@ 

Cal  sm'k'd  beef.  11  @ 
Hams,  Cal  salt'd    13  ^ 

Do  Eastern   14  @ 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   9J@ 

Clover,  Red....     14  @ 

White   28  (tt 

Flaxseed   2  25  (tt 

Hemp   4J@ 

Mustard,  yellow  5i(tt 

Do  brown   4 

WOOL. 
Fall,  1892. 
S  Joaquin,  plain  6i(g 
Do  mountain .. .  10  (tt 
Do  lamb  ....  8  @ 
Northern  Choice  14  @ 
Do  Defective...     11  @ 

Do  Lamb   10  @ 

HONEY -1892  Crop. 
White    c<  mb, 

2-lb  frame  

Do  do  1-lt  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb.... 


91® 
1U@ 

23  @ 


12* 


6i 


14 


Thursday  .... 

Friday   1275  l?8J 

Saturday   128  128i 

Monday   128  128J 

Tuesday   127  127 

Chicago. 
Day.  Nov. 

Thursday  

Friday   120 

Saturday   119J, 

Monday   120 

Tuesday  


Jan.  March.  May. 


136 
136 
116 
134? 


Dec. 

m\ 

120 
120i 
]19i 


139^ 
139i 
1394 
138§ 


May 

isi'i 

131 
132 
131i 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Oholoe  leleated.  In  good  packages,  tetoh  an  advance  on  the 
q  lotationa,  while  verr  poor  gradei  lell  le«  than  the  lower 


luotatlona. 
Limes,  Hex  ....  2  50  @  3  SO 

Do  Cal   —  <a  - 

Lemons,  box....  —  @  — 
Do  Sicily  choice  6  60  @  8  00 

Apples   40  ®  66 

Do  Choice   75  ffl  1  25 

Do  Extra  choice  —  @  1  60 
Grapes,  pr  bx  - 

Do  White   26  @  60 

Do  Black   60  ^  1  26 

Do  Tokays   50  a  1  36 

Do  Oomichon..     60  M  1  25 

Pears   26  @  75 

do  Winter  Nells  1  00  @  1  75 

Persimmons         1  00  @  1  60 

PomegranateB.tb  2  ®  4 
Huckleberries, lb  4  @  6 
Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outside  quotatioox 


November  30,  1892. 
Beets,  ak..,. 
Carrots,  ak.. 
Okra,  dry,  lb 
Pannlps,  ctl. . . .  1  00 
Peppers,  dry,  lb  7 
Do  grn  Chill,  bx 
Do  do  Bells.... 

Xurnips,  ctl  

Cabbage,  100  Dm 

Garlic,  lb  

String  Beans, lb. 
Lima  Beans. . . . 
Mushrooms  — 
Egg  Plant,  bx.. 
Mar'fat  Squash, 

*ton   5  00  OlO  CO 

Oaullflower   SO  Q  tfi 

Celar>   60    «  76 


50  @ 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  consignments  by 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  low- 
est quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  specified  are  for 
fruit  in  sacks;  add  for  60-lb.  boxes  i<s  per  ft),  and  for  25-Ib. 
boxes  \  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLBS   1892.  I  PBARS-1892. 

Sun-dried,  J's,  prime.   3}@  4  Sun-dried,  quarters..—  #  3 

Dodo  choice  4  («  4!  no  sliced  4  (^  B 

Do  sliced,  prime  4  @  4i'Evap.,  slic'd,  in  b'xes.  7  (tt  8 


Do  do  choice  41@  6 

Evap.  bl.,rii  g.SO-Ib.bx  74(a  9 
Fancy,  higher. 

APRICOTS- 1893. 

Do  bleached  134@— 

Do  do  fancy  15  ^16 

Evap.  choice,  In  boxes.lS  (@16 

Do  fancy,  do  15J@17 

Fia8-1892. 

Sun-dried,  black         4  @— 

Do  white   3iO— 

ORAPES-1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemless..  3  &  — 

Do  unsteramed   M@  2 

NECTARINES-1892. 

Red.  sun-dried  7  (S  8 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes...—-  &— 

White,  sun-driel   9J(»11 

Do  evaporated  —  (tt  — 

PKACHK8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unreeled..  7  @  7i 
Do  do  prime,  bl'ched.  9  @10 

Do  do  choice,  do  11  w — 

Do  do  fancy  11J(<*- 

Sun-dr  ,  pl  d,  bl'ched..  <!$— 

Do  do  prime  14  (tt — 

Do  do  choice  —  @15 

Do  do  fancy  —  Wl8 

Evap.,  peeled,  in  box- 
es, choice  171@— 

Do  do  fancy  20  ^— 


Do  ring  do  9  OlO 

Unp'led,q  rt'd,hrch"d.  6  @  7 
PLUMS-1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dried  10  (ttlOi 

Do  evap.  boxes, choice—  (o  — 

Do  do  do  fancy  —  @~ 

Unpitted   4  @  5 

PRUNES-1892. 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  8 
Do  graded.  60  to  100. .  8J(tt  9 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  @12 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS  - 1892. 
London  Layers, 

cluster  i>er  box.l  90  @2  DO 
Do  choicest  do. .  .1  SO  (fb\  60 
Do  prime  iir  bx. .  1  25  @1  40 
Loose  Muscatels, 

2-crown,  pr  bx..   75  (SI  00 
Do  3-crown  do....l  16  (ttl  25 
Do  do  do  faced... 1  30  (a  1  35 
Unstem'ed  Musca- 
telsinaks  pr  lb. 
Stem'ed  2-crown. 
Stem'ed  3-crown.. 
Se'dl's  M'sc't'la  aks 

Dodo  in  bxs  

Do  Sultanas,  ska. 

Do  do  bxs  

Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
26.  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes. 
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Keystone'  Corn  Hnsker  and  Fodder . 

Cutter.  .. 


All  readers  of  the  agricultural  press  must  have 
noticed  the  interest  that  is  beiue  manifested  in  the 
subject  of  saving,  handling  and  using  the  com  crop. 
By  "corn  crop  "  we  mean  the  whole  crop,  and  not 
the  grain  alone.  It  is  certain  that  nearly  40  per 
cent  of  the  corn  is  in  the  fodder,  and  some  place  the 
percentage  still  higher.  Can  you  afford  to  throw 
away  40  per  cent  of  your  product  ?  Where  cattle 
are  turned  into  the  standing  stalks,  nearly  30  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  entire  crop  is  still  lost,  be- 
sides injuring  many  animals  and  injuring  the 
fields. 

Of  Corn  Harvesters  we  will  write  some  other  day, 
but  to-day  the  process  of  husking  the  corn  and  pre- 
paring the  fodder,  as  done  by  the  "  Keystone  Corn 
Husker  and  Fodder  Cutter,"  is  before  us.  This 
machine  is  now  in  its  fifth  year  and  has  been  a  suc- 
cess from  the  start.  It  has  many  valuable  improve- 
ments for  (be  present  season;  Chain  drives  for  the 
busking  rolls,  and  for  both  the  ear-corn  and  cut- 
fodder  elevators  have  been  substituted  for  the  pin- 
ions and  the  shafts  formerly  used,  thus  lessening  the 
chances  of  breakage  and  wear  and  requirirg  less 
power  to  drive.  A  cylinder  head,  similar  to  the 
cylinder  of  threshing  machines,  can  now  be  fur- 
nished, as  well  as  the  knife-bead.  The  cylinder 
shreds  the  stalks  nicely,  for  the  feed  rolls  hold  the 
stalks  firmly  while  the  cylinder  does  the  work. 
Fodder  thus  prepared  is  both  crushed  and  shredded, 
and  has  no  sharp  edges  to  injure  the  mouths  of 
stock. 

The  cut  fodder  from  the  machine  has  been  baled 
in  the  ordinary  hay  press  and  sold  in  the  markets 
the  same  as  hay,  quite  largely,  but  the  shredded 
fodder  can  be  baled  even  better. 

The  corn  stalks  are  fed  to  the  machine  butt  first, 
and  pass  between  two  feed  rollers,  which  crush  the 
stalks  and  pass  them  to  the  knives  or  shredder, 
where  they  are  cut  up  and  dropped  to  the  fodder 
elevator  to  be  delivered  to  the  mow  of  the  barn,  or 
the  shed,  or  stack.  The  feed  rollers  snap  off  the 
ears  of  corn,  which  fall  to  the  husking  rollers  be- 
neath, where  they  are  husked  cleaner  than  is  usually 
done  by  hand,  and  delivered  to  the  ear  corn  elevator 
for  the  wagon  or  crib. 

The  husking  pins  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  suit 
the  condition  of  the  corn,  and  the  incline  of  the 
husking  rollers  can  be  increased  or  lessened  as  the 
conditions  may  require. 

The  machine  gets  every  ear  of  corn  from  the 


largest  ear  to  the  smallest  nubbin.  Many  cases  are 
reported  where  parties  having  had  the  corn  husked 
by  hand  had  the  fodder  cut  by  the  machine,  and  got 
enough  corn  by  so  doing  to  pay  for  all  the  work, 
ears  that  the  men  bad  missed  in  hand  husking. 

There  is  just  lots  of  valuable  information  about 
corn  fodder  and  about  this  machine  which  is  revo- 
lutionizing corn  raising  to  be  had  from  the 
pamphlet,  "The  Great  Leak  on  the  Farm,"  which 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper,  by 
sending  a  postal  card  request  to  the  KEYSTONE 
MFG.  CO.,  Sterling,  III. 

A  Tree  Wash  that  Kills  the  Peits. 

A  company  has  recently  been  organized  in  San 
Jose,  known  as  the  "Fruit  Pest  Exterminating 
Company,"  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  Di- 
rectors are  W.  E.  Ward,  G.  W.  Sill,  J.  R.  Roberts, 
Henry  Singleton,  Henry  Booksin,  Jr.,  A.  Miller  and 
F.  C.  Struvy, 

The  purpose  of  the  company  is  to  manufacture 
and  sell  Prof.  W.  H.  Brown's  Insect  Exterminator. 
This  preparation  for  spraying  trees  and  plants  has 
been  tried  by  careful  and  practical  crchardists  in 
many  places,  and  under  various  circumstances. 
Judging  from  the  numerous  testimonials  (one  or 
two  of  which  are  annexed),  this  pest  killer  has  sue 
ceeded  where  others  have  failed. 

Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  July  i,  1892. 
I  hereby  certify  that  Prof.  W.  H.  Brown  sprayed 
a  prune-tree  that  was  badly  infested  with  brown 
apricot  scale,  hatched  and  on  the  leaves.  His  spray 
whatever  it  might  be,  began  to  show  its  effects  as 
soon  as  dry.  After  three  days,  I  have  this  day 
examined  many  leaves  and  do  not  find  a  live  scale 
One  twig  on  another  tree,  all  of  which  was  affected 
with  live  scale  on  the  leaf,  was  sprayed  and  the  same 
results  found  on  the  leaves  of  that  twig.  The  woolly 
and  rose  aphis  immediately  yielded  to  his  treat- 
ment.   Very  respectfully,  etc., 

PHILO  HERSEY, 
President  West  Side  Fruit  Growers  Association, 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  August  4,  1892. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  yesterday  1  had  various  ten 
der  plants  and  hardy  evergreens,  such  as  assorted 
palms,  oleanders  and  coleus,  treated  with  Prof. 
W.  H.  Brown's  Insect  Exterminator,  and  to-day  all 
injurious  insect  life  is  destroyed,  and  without  injury 
to  any  of  the  plants  whatever.  R.  D.  FOX, 
Proprietor  Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries, 
The  company's  office  is  at  33  Fountain  St.,  San 
Jose.  For  particulars  address  Henry  Booksin,  Jr. 
manager. 

Letter  From  Alfred  Oronfeld, 

TBAN8LATBD  FBOM  THI  GERMAN. 

Wm.  Knabe  &  Co.: 

During  my  six  months'  concert  tour  through  the 
United  Slates  of  America,  I  have  used  exclusively 
the  Knabe  Pianos,  and  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
state,  with  fullest  sincerity,  that  I  consider  them  the 
best  instruments  of  our  times. 

In  particular,  is  the  action  absolutely  incompar- 
able, enabling  the  rendering  of  effects  which  I  con 
sidered  heretofore  impossible. 

I  congratulate  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co.  heartily  to 
their  superb  instruments,  and  feel  convinced  that 
most  ot  my  colleagues  will  join  roe  in  my  judgment. 

ALFRED  GRUNFELD, 
Imperial  and  Royal  Austrian  Court  Pianist,  and 

Royal  Prussian  Court  Pianist. 
New  York,  April  i,  1892. 


THE    LATEST  STYLE 

PULVERIZER  I 


•  THE 


PACIFIC  SPADER! 

Operated  by  one  small  Boy.    No  Man  requised. 


COMETHINC 

^  FINEST  IMPLEMENT 

SIMPLE 

STROKE 
OURABU 


IN  THE  MARKET, 

PERFECTION 


The  Pacific  Spader  and  Vineyard  Cul- 
tlvator.  Docs  more  «  f>rk  in  one  strnke  than 
a  Disc  lliirrow  in  ten.   t'izcs,  5'.,  to  12  feet, 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  It  CO. 

SAB  FEiNOiaOO  and  FaESNO. 


No    5 D-  61  foot  Spader  16-inch  Blades 

No.  6D—  7     ••        "    16  <■ 

No.  lOD-  6}    •■        '■   '.'.'.20  " 

_       ,  ,,      J  No.  14D-  7     "        •■   20   "  " 

MpeciaUy  adapted  to  pulverizing  "  bottoms  "  — ou©  mail  —  ®    "       "    20  "  •* 

and  a  small  boy  can  operate  it.  No  24dIi2  "•'  »  '•'  " 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 


Linden,   Cal.,   Nov.   26,  1892. 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen:-!  was  induced  by  your  agent,  Mr.  I. 
0.  Fowler,  to  purchase  one  of  your  PACIFIC  SPADERS j 
which  I  have  tested  on  some  very  hard  1  and  and  mus t 
say  it  does  i ts  work  to  perfection.  I  will  say  to 
all  who  contemplate  purchasing  a  Cultivator  to  take 
the  Pacific  Spader  every  time.  I  remain 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.   V.  Webb. 


Rattan  Chair 
Factory. 


If  you  do  not  object  to  buying  at  a  factory,  we 
can  SAVE  YOU 

40  Per  Cent 

On  Rattan  Chairs.  Over  Two  Hundred  Styles  to 
show  you. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

High  Grade    Rattan  and   Bamboo  Furniture. 

ENTRANCE,  61  FIRST  ST.,  NEAR  MISSION, 

SAN  FRANOISOO,  CAL. 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Individuals  Received  ihe 
Highest  Awards  of  ihe  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  State  Fair. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 
TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 
FAVORITE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 
B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 
BUCKEYE  REAPERS. 
HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 
BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 
EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 
BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "  BENICIA." 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


PARAPFINB  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SAMPLES  OF  PAINT,  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  &  B.). 


December  3,  1892. 
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THE  FRUIT  PEST  EXTERMINATING  CO. 

OF  *~>T.  A  -Fl  A     COTJPJT  Y. 

04PITAI,   8TOCK  $10,000    PAID   UP.  |       This  Company  is  Sole  Aeent  in  this  county  for  PROF.  W.  H.  BROWN'S  INSECT  EXTBR- 

TELEPHONE  181.  MIN  A  TOR,  and  is  prepared  to  contract  tor  the  pruning  and  spraying  of  orchards.   WARRANTED  TO  KILL 

W  E.  WARD   President   all  I<ind8  of  Scale,  Woolly,  Green,  Plum  and  Hop  Aphis,  Cherry  and  Pear  Slug,  Canlcerworm  and  Caterpillars,  and 

H.  BOOKSIN,  Jr  Manager   in  faf-t  all  insects  injurious  to  the  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants  or  Vines,  WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  THE  FOLIAGE  ON 

J   R.  ROBERTS  Secretary  |  TREES.   Indorsed  by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  of  Oregron. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  33  FOUNTAIN  STREET.  SAN  JOSE,  OAL. 


jieeds,  I'laiit3,  ttc. 

km  HILL  mm, 

Nevada  City,  Cal. 


SPECIALTIES: 


NUTS,  PRUNES  &  GRAPES. 


The  Largest  and  Best  Collection  cf'Nut- 
BeariDK  Trees  to  be  found  In  the 
United  States,  and  Excelled 
Nowhere  In  Kurope. 


V  4  Varieties  of  French  Walnuts,  hardy,  productive, 
perfect  bloomers,  regular  eoft  shell  varieties,  including 
the  Mayette,  Franquette,  Cluster,  Vourey,  Parieienne, 
Proeparturiena  (4  varieties),  Alpine  or  Wonder  of  the 
Alps,  Chaberte,  Barthere,  Mammoth  or  Jauge,  Meylan, 
Laciniated  or  Ash-leaved  (highly  ornamental).  Weeping 
(with  llmba  bending  gracefully  down  like  those  of  the 
Weeping  Willow),  and  11  other  varieties,  i  of  which  are 
of  California  origin. 

Our  Seedling  Trees  are  guaranteed  to  be  "Second 
Generation"  Trees,  being  grown  from  nuts  borne  on  the 
original  or  on  trees  grafted  from  the  original. 

Our  Grafted  Trees  are  all  grafted  from  the  ori- 
ginal and  therefore  absolutely  trne. 

10  Varieties  of  Frenoh  Chestnuts  or  "Marrcns", 
solely  propagated  by  grafting;  the  finest,  largest  and 
sweetest. 

9  Varieties  of  Filberts  (Avelines,  Cobnuts  and  Round 
Filberts).  See  chapter  on  "  How  to  Train  Filberts  to 
Make  them  Bear  Abundantly,"  In  catalogue. 

11  Virieties  of  Prunes,  including  five  different 
"types"  of  the  Prune  d' Ente  or  Robe  de  Sargent  or 
French  Prune,  all  synonyms;  what  is  wrongly  called  in 
California  Robe  de  Sargent  we  call  "  Loire  D'Ente",  as 
it  is  found  only  in  the  nurseries  of  the  Loire  valley  in 
France,  and  not  in  those  of  the  true  Robe  De  Sergent's 
home  In  the  valley  of  the  Lot. 

S41  Varieties  of  Grapes,  divided  into  Extra  Early, 
Early,  Medium  and  Late  Varieties.  The  largest  and 
choicest  collection  to  be  found  in  California. 


APRIL  CHERRIES,  the  very  earliest  kinds  ever 
introduced  in  this  country. 
PearSt  Apples,  Plums,  Apricots,  etc. 
Small  Fruits  of  all  sorts 

Portugal  orange,  fine  and  smooth  thin  sktn  and 
sweet. 

Corsica  Iiemon,  a  superb  Lemon,  the  equal  of  the 
Sicily. 

General  Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  essay  on 
"  GRAFTING  THE  WALNUT, 
And  How  to  Redeem  Large,  Unproductive,  Delicate, 
Defective  or  Hard-shell  Walnut  Trees  by  Grafting." 
Illustrated  with  8  cuts  on  Walnut  Grafting. 

PRICE  TKN  CBNTB. 


FELIX  GILLET, 
Nevada  Oity,      -  Oalifornia. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 
CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EABLIBB  THAN  FOSTER 
OB  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Known  for  Early  Ship- 


ment East. 


For 


Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers, 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  8BIITH,  Tacaville, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  B.  THOMAS  &  HON,  Vlsalla. 

BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  S'le  in  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
whaTf  In  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON,  Petalnma,  Oal. 


ORANGE 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Gare; 
giving  the  results  of  long  experi- 
ence in  Southern  California.  190 
pages,  cloth  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduced  price  of  76  cte.  per  copy, 
DKWKT  PUa  C)0.,SSOIiarket,BX 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABIISHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  B.  R.  Depot,  M.  J.  CROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Courthouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COAfES,   Napa,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and  Khododendrons,  consist- 
ing of  the  Best  European  Sorts. 

Nurseries  at  Millbrae.  Greenhouses  and  Office  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


F.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Balcer  &  £.ombard  Stg.,  San  rranclsco,  Ual. 
Send  for  Price  List. 


OROVILLE  NURSERIES, 

W.  W.  WILL,  Proprietor 

OROVILLE,   -   •   •  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 


I  have  to  offer  the  coming  planting  season 
the  following  btock: 

PEACHES,  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES, 
APRICOTS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

My  trees  are  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pests  of  any 
kind,  and  are  raised  on  welMrained  fouthill  toil  by 
myself.    Coirespondence  sollclied. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 

DEL.  -X/sr.  Bf^TsTs. 

(Successor  to  Luthfr  Buebank.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  In  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 
No  Sues. 

No  S-u.loistltULtlxi.s- 

New  price  list  free  on  application. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety. 

Prices  and  a  Pamphlet  on  Olive 
Oialture  in  California  Mailed  Free. 

ADDBBSS: 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      L<is  Angeles  Co.,  CaK 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PKOPERLY  root  the  Olive.  No  artiflcial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal, 


SURPLUS  STOCK  I 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 
FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  AfPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  la 
California.    Write  for  Prices.  B.  GILL, 

38th  Stsbbt,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oaklakd,  Oil. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plam.  Oherrsf,  Peacb,  Apricot 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oranse,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMFOBTED  FRinT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  tor  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue.  MarysvHie  Cal. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(BSTABl  ISHXID  IN  1868.) 

 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 

Also,  a  ireneral  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Neotatine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  in  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.  Address:  W.  H.  PEPPER, 

Petaiuma,  Gal. 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  pell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  250  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings.  60  acres  In  orchard,  and  a  large  Nursery 
Stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  on  the  business.  A  good  oppor* 
tunity  for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  further  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


TREES 

FOR    PLANTING   SEASON.  1892-93 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  in  large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Deciduous  Fruits 

All  our  stock  is  grown  without  irrigation  and  is  guar- 
anteed Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 


San  Raioi  Valley  Nursery. 


Daiville,  Cal. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TREES. 

Growers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  INSECT  PESTS  OR  IRRIGATION. 

Please  Send  for  Catalogue. 

HULBERT     BROS.,  Proprietors, 

Sll  Third  St..  Santa  Bosa. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES. 

Importers  and  Growers. 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals, 
ALWONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES.  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

No  Irrigation.  Free  from  Pests. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANE  BROS.,    Martinez,  Oal. 


HEADaUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

RBASONER  BROS 
Oneco,  Fla. 


CjiLil^olifiiiiH{liiT?|liP 

A  practical,  expUcit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
Iho  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  th  e 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fndts  for  which 
California  is  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $3. 
postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
publishers  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


FRANK  KUNZ, 

PROPRIETOB  OF  THE  UNION  NURSERY, 

2129  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento, 

HAS  FOR  SALE  A  FINE  LOT  OF  OLIVES, 

Grown  in  the  open  ground,  namely:  MANZAMLLO  or 
Queen's  Olive,  NEVADILLO  BLANCO,  PICHOLINE, 
and  a  fine  lot  of  CHAMROPE  E.XCELSIOR,  which  he 
offers  at  very  low  rates. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MBHERIN. 

I^TTH.JSESH.ITM-A.Iia'  ^NT>  S  EES  3D  NT- 
agent  FOB  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

I,ARGEST  AND   MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FKUIT.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREE!)  OM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Pfach  and  Cherrv.  Also  fine  stock  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemona, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Large  stoclt  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc  ,  Etc. 


GRASS,  CLOVER,  VBOETABLB,  FLOWER  and  TRKE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  Etc. 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SEASON  OF  1893. 


BUDDED  ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  of  all  Varieties  One  and  Two-Year  Buds 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES.  Sweet  Stock  One  to  Four  Years  Old 

MISSION  AND  PICHOLINE  OLIVES. 
Also  a  large  variety  of  PIGS,  CHESTNUTS.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TBBBS 

AND  PLANTS. 
All  Clean,  Healtby  and  Home-grown  Stock.   No  Pests  or  Scale  of  any  kind. 


Orchard  and  Nursery  at  THBRMALITO,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAt. 


For  Prices  and  Terms,  address 


OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION 


OROVILLE. 


.BU-PTB  COUNTY,  CAL 
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Facts  for  Farmers. 


jHECENUiNE  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOWS 


MADE   ONLY    BY  THE. 


SOTJTH    BE2STX5,    I  NIDI  A IKT  A.. 


Are  the  Best  General  Purpose  Plows  in  the  World. 


THE  OLIVER 

Plows  are  better  known,  have  reached  a 
larger  sale,  have  proved  more  popular  and 
given  better  satisfaction  than  any  other 
plows  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 


..SBND  FOB  OATALOGUB  TO. 


OLIVER  CHILLED   PLOW  WORKS, 

37  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


cox  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

WHOLESALE  SEED  MERCHANTS. 

WARBHOnSB,  411,  413.  416  SANSOMB  STRBBT,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


N:Ei^s/sr  on.oi»  grass,  clover  and  farm  seeds 

Price  on  Application. 

ALFALFA,  Ut»h  Seed;  RED  CLOVER,  WHITE  CLOVER,  AL8TKE  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  Choice. 
ORCHARD,  Choi  e  EiMtero;  ORCHARD,  Choice  Austr&likD:  RED  TOP  0RAS8. 
KENTUCKY  BLUE  GRASS,  Extra  Clean;  RYE  GRASS,  Perennial,  English. 


GRASS,  or  Evergreen  Millet 


KTE  GRASS,  Perennial,  Auetialian;  RYE  GRASS,  Italian;  JC">¥SON 
MEiQUITB  GRASS  SEED,  ONION  SETS,  TOP  ONIONS.  iitixt 

SBND  iTOR  OOR  OATALOOaB    OF    GARDBN,    FLo .    '>^^''>i-i»..'"'"'JB  8BBD8. 

  "llr  4j  . 

We  sell  the  Highest  Grade  of  Oraas  and  Clever  Re*da  that  is  offered  in  ttaii.  .  f'  The 

diflerenoa  in  price  between  ohoice,  clean  gee<l  and  second  or  third  quality  is  from  one  to  two  cents  pe.  found. 
Be  sure  and  obt*ln  oar  aamples  and  prlcea  before  yen  buy  elsewhere.  We  are  always  in  the 
market  to  buy  Altalla,  Clover  and  Timo  hy  S««ds. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


ALMOMD  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  ot  durge  on  application.    A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENOH.PRDNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.    No  charges  mad*  for  baling  trees.  Address 


Davieville  Nurseries, 


■J--  1-1  Tn  A  T*. 


Davisville,  Oal. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPENS  IHMEDIATEI.T  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  whldi  t(  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  Is  rou  d,  of  medium  size,  VERT  HIOHLT  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  swert. 

THIS  PKACH  HAS  BBKN  8UC0E8SFUL.LT  SHIPPED  EAST  FOR  FIVE  TEARS  ao<1 
Is  no  Bew.  antried  Tariety. 

Tree  healthy,  sttou^  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  misled  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO, 

VAOAVILLB,  OAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


KRTJIT  TREES! 


•  I.  X.  L.,  OOMMBBCIAL 
■   A^D  NB  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER 
MUIR  AND  OBANQB  OLINO 


FXIXIN'O^Z  Ffl.XJN'XSSI  od  Myrobolan,  Pe»cb  and  Almond  Roots. 
.B.A.Xl.'FX.aXII'X*    FZI.A.X1.)9,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Btc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    CF    FFUIT   AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER    AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-481    SANSOME   STREET.   SAN    FRANCI800,  OAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Alio  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Pahns,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN   QBBAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  0.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  00. 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


What  a  California  Fruit  Farm  Will  Do. 

Pages  of  description  and  columns  of  inventory  prebably 
would  not  so  forcibly  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  dis 
tant  reader  the  excellence  and  variety  of  the  products  of 
a  single  California  fruit-farm  as  well  as  a  glance  at  the 
engraving  herewith  presented.  Such  testimony  from  a 
photographic  camera  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  we  present 
the  evidence  with  all  the  more  confidence  because  the  dis- 
play is  not  exceptional  or  isolated,  but  is  characteristic  of 
the  State,  and  can  be  reproduced  wherever  industry  and 
intelligence  join  forces  with  soil  and  climate.  But  though 
the  material  is  thus  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  presenta- 
tion of  it  in  an 
object  lesson  such 
as  the  engraving 
carries  is  striking 
and  significant, 
and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the 
engraving  we 
have  a  twofold 
object:  first  to 
show  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm, 
second  to  give  a 
lesson  in  the  dis- 
play of  such 
products  for  pub- 
lic examination 
and  enjoyment. 
The  first  reflects 
credit  upon  both 
farm  and  owner; 
the  second  be- 
speaks the  taste 
and  enterprise  of 
the  owner. 

The  exhibit 
shown  in  the  en- 
graving  was 
made  by  W.  W. 
Waterman  at  the 
recent  fair  in 
Santa  Cruz  coun- 
ty, and  the  ma- 
terial was  pro- 
duced upon  his 

fruit-farm  in  the  region  known  as  Vine  Hill,  adjacent 
to  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  farm  is  rather  an  old 
one,  and  has  been  well  improved  and  planted  in  great 
variety,  as  the  exhibit  shows.  There  were  shown  18 
varieties  of  table  grapes,  seven  of  wine  grapes,  12  of  or- 
chard fruits,  eight  of  garden  vegetables,  15  of  sun-dried 
fruits,  16  of  canned  Iruits,  25  of  jellies,  11  of  preserved 
fruits,  eight  of  wine,  etc. 

These  products  were  not  produced  in  variety  for  exhibi- 
tion. If  that  were  the  case,  the  varieties  could  have 
easily  reached  hundreds.  The  display  is  merely  of  prod- 
ucts which  enter  into  the  business  oi  the  farm  and  are  for 
the  most  part  income-yielding  supplies.  As  such  they 
are,  of  course,  of  great  significance,  and  illustrate  the  way 
in  which  the  owner  of  a  comparatively  small  piece  of 
ground  may  make  a  livelihood  by  giving  attention  to  di- 
versified production,  which  will  well  employ  his  time  and 
afiford  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  whatever  of  art  and 
ingenuity  he  can  command  in  his  productive  enterprise. 
Of  course  we  are  not  declaring  that  under  all  circum- 
stances such  diversity  of  products  is  best.  It  is  often,  in 
fact,  best  not  to  attempt  such  a  variety,  and  yet  in  many 
situations  pleasant  and  prosperous  homes  are  established 
upon  such  a  basis. 


The  Cabbage  Crop. — California  can  easily  grow  cab- 
bage enough  for  the  whole  Eastern  slope,  and  if  the  prod- 
uct should  only  come  coincident  with  an  Eastern  scarcity 
there  would  be  money  enough  in  it  to  make  all  Califor- 
nians  rich.  The  trouble  has  been  hitherto  that  oiily  occa- 
sionally would  low  freights  and  high  Eastern  values  con- 
nect in  such  a  way  that  cabbage  could  be  profitably  ship- 
ped, and  then,  of  course,  California  would  only  have  a 
moderate  surplus  to  spare.  Another  of  the  instances  of 
millions  in  cabbage,  if  we  only  had  millions  of  cabbage,  is 
just  present.    An  Eastern  paper  says: 

Cabbage  ia  a  scarce  and  high-priced  article  in  Chicago  this 
season;  scarcer  and  higher  in  price  than  for  twenty-five  years. 


PRODUCTS  OF  THE  VINE  HILL  FRUIT  FARM  OF   W.   W.   WATERMAN,  SANTA  CRUZ 


The  usually  bountiful  crop  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  is 
almost  a  complete  failure.  The  only  available  surplus  is  in 
Minnesota.  It,  too,  is  limited,  and  the  price  has  already  gone 
up  to  $16  a  ton  for  Chicago.  The  cabbage-growers  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  other  parts  of  Illinois  have 
suffered  the  same  as  the  farmers  and  gardeners  adjacent  to  Chi- 
cago. It  is  predicted  by  Chicago  dealers  that  the  price  will  go 
as  high  as  $40  a  ton  before  the  holidays  are  over.  This  figure 
will  make  a  medium-sized  head  cost  25  cents  at  the  retail  gro- 
cers. The  price  of  the  same  size  head  was  five  cents  last 
year. 

Suppose,  then,  we  put  in  a  vast  acreage  of  cabbage  for 
Eastern  sale.  Eastern  vegetable-growers  will  naturally  do 
the  same  thing,  and  California  cabbage  will  not  be  worth 
the  freight.  President  Harrison  is  right;  the  farmer  would 
be  better  ofi"  if  he  could  grow  crops  to  order. 


The  Citbus  Fair. — The  northern  citrus  fair  will  be 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  San  Francis- 
co, beginning  January  10th  and  continuing  until  Febru- 
ary 11,  1893.  The  various  citrus  fruit  counties  in  northern 
California  are  manifesting  an  unusual  degree  of  interest 
in  the  event,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  exhibit  will  be 
large  and  complete.  Suitable  money  prizes  have  been  of- 
fered and  the  competition  between  the  exhibitors  bids  fair 
to  be  spirited. 


PickliDg  Ripe  Olives. 

It  seems  that  there  are  still  people  who  do  not  know 
the  superiority  of  the  pickled  ripe  olive  over  the  green, 
but  fortunately  when  the  lesson  is  learned  it  is  not  for- 
gotten. An  English  traveler  is  reported  to  have  recently 
visited  Oroville  and  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  black 
pickled  olive  and  to  have" thus  expressed  himself:  "  He 
had  traveled  extensively  through  Italy,  Spain,  Greece, 
Sardinia  and  France,  the  great  olive  region  of  Europe, 
and  had  eaten  olives  in  all  the  cities  of  those  countries, 
but  had  never  eaten  any  that  were  sweeter  or  more  palata- 
ble than  those  put  up  here.    He  expressed  his  surprise 

that  California 
had  led  off  in 
this  idea  of  pick- 
ling the  ripe 
olive,  for  it  is  the 
European  plan  to 
pickle  the  olives 
while  they  are 
yet  green. 

It  seems  to  us 
there  must  be 
something  wrong 
either  with  the 
reporter  or  with 
the  English  trav- 
eler, lor  it  is  not 
true  that  the  na- 
tives of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries 
named  pickle  the 
ripe  olive  for 
their  own  use  and 
the  green  for  ex- 
port? If  this  is 
the  case,  the  trav- 
eler must  have 
been  served  with 
fruit  which  he, 
as  a  foreigner, 
was  supposed  to 
enjoy  rather  than 
the  product  for 
home  use.  Cali- 
fornia, as  we  un 
derstand  it,  does 

not  claim  any  originality  in  pickling  ripe  olives,  but 
does  claim  to  be  getting  at  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  olive  as  it  is  understood  in  its  ancestral  homes  in 
southern  Europe. 


Mr.  Fulton  G.  Berry,  near  Centerville,  Fresno  county, 
has  a  tree  bearing  4000  oranges.  An  enthusiastic  calcula- 
tor estimates  that  the  crop  on  an  acre  of  such  trees  would 
be  worth  $4500,  No  doubt  it  would.  But  Mr.  Berry  has 
not  an  acre,  nor  has  any  other  producer.  If  he  had,  the 
inducements  for  all  inhabitants  of  the  State  to  abandon 
their  present  pursuits  and  engage  in  orange-raising  would 
be  so  enormous  that  California  would  become  one  vast 
orange  orchard,  and  the  market  might  suffer  somewhat 
from  overproduction.  Mr.  Berry's  is  a  remarkable  tree, 
which  has  no  doubt  had  special  care  and  unusual  advan- 
tages of  soil,  irrigation  and  location,  and,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  it  is  not  likely  that  even  the  prolific  county  of 
Fresno  could  produce  many  such.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Berry  on  its  possession,  and  hope  its  shadow  may  never 
grow  less. 

Fruitgrowers  in  southern  California  are  discussing 
the  question  of  what  is  the  best  lemon.  The  Orange  Belt 
quotes  several  prominent  growers  in  favor  of  the  Lisbon. 
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The  Week, 

The  storm  has  passed,  and  now  all  reports  which  come 
to  us  from  end  to  end  of  the  State  are  of  quickly  springing 
grass,  the  green  mantle  covering  the  whole  landscape  be- 
neath the  warm  welcome  ot  an  unclouded  sun.  Most  lo- 
calities report  ten  times  or  more  rain  this  year  than  last 
to  this  date;  the  soil  almost  everywhere  being  soaked  be- 
neath the  sole  of  the  plow  so  that  all  sorts  of  sfaaonable 
iieldwork  proceeds  unrestrictedly. 

There  will  be  a  vast  area  plowed  and  seeded  before 
Christmas,  and  another  respectable  area  prepared  for 
tree  planting,  for  the  most  earnest  activity  is  maniiested 
in  efiorts  to  extend  the  orchards  of  the  State.  The  last 
summer's  experience  with  fruit  prices  warrants  this.  There 
will  also  be  a  considerable  planting  of  citrus  fruits  in 
places  new  and  old,  for  there  has  been  nothing  for  several 
years  to  discourage  the  pioneers  in  the  new  thermal  belts. 
May  they  always  be  thus  lavored. 

At  the  South  there  is  a  promise  of  a  very  satisfactory 
orange  crop,  and  this  means  a  winter  of  activity  and  a 
large  money  inflow.  Surely  business  must  respond  to  the 
favoring  conditions  which  the  interior  enjoys. 


A  Drawback  to  Agriculture. 

In  his  current  message  to  Congress,  President  Harrison 
makes  the  following  succinct  reference  to  a  matter  that  all 
agriculturists  experience  and  appreciate: 

It  is  one  of  the  unfavorable  incidents  of  agriculture  that  the 
farmer  cannot  produce  upon  orders.  He  must  sow  and  reap  in 
ignorance  of  the  aggregate  production  of  the  year,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  the  depression  which  follows  overproduction. 
But  while  the  fact  I  have  stated  is  true  as  to  the  crops  I  have 
lueutioned,  the  general  average  of  prices  has  been  such  as  to 
give  to  agriculture  a  fair  participation  in  the  general  prosperity. 
The  value  of  our  total  farm  products  has  increased  from 
$1,303,646  80G  in  1860  to  $4,500,000,000  in  1891,  as  estimated  by 
statisticians,  an  increase  of  2.'10  per  cent.  Tlie  number  of  hogs 
in  the  country  on  January  1,  1891,  was  50,525,106,  and  their 
value  was  $210,193,925.  On  January  1,  1892,  the  number  was 
52,398,019,  and  their  value  was  $241,931,415.  On  January  1, 
1891,  the  nuaiber  of  cattle  was  36,875,648,  and  the  value  $544,- 
127,908.  On  January  1,  1892,  the  number  was  37,051,239,  and 
their  value  $570,749,155. 

The  President  also  says: 

It  may  be,  I  think,  said  without  challenge  that  in  no  cor- 
responding period  has  so  much  been  done  as  during  the  last 
four  years  for  the  benefit  of  American  agriculture. 


Second  Crop  Raisin  Grapes. 

The  most  interesting  topic  at  the  present  time  among 
growers  of  raisin  grapes  is  the  disposition  of  the  second 
crop  the  grapes  which  are  borne  upon  the  later  wood- 
growth  of  the  vine  and  are  naturally  later  in  ripening  than 
the  fruit  which  first  appears  nearer  to  the  old  wood. 
When  raisin-making  was  new  in  this  State,  the  second 
crop  was  not  undesirable.  Though  the  clusters  are  small, 
the  berries  are  of  unusual  size,  and  the  pioneer  raisin- 
makers  used  to  display  their  immense  second-crop  raisins 
with  pride,  and  used  also  to  get  large  prices  for  them.  As 
the  industry  has  grown  and  the  product  has  increased, 
necessitating  far  greater  system  and  economy  in  handling 
it,  the  second  crop  has  become  either  an  embarrassment  or 
a  positive  detriment,  as  different  growers  .are  disposed  to 
look  upon  it.  It  is  an  embarrassment  when  its  lateness 
brings  it  into  a  rainstorm  and  its  raisin  product  is  poor, 
and  it  is  a  direct  detriment  because  the  growth  of  second- 
crop  clusters  takes  sap  which  should  make  better  first-crop 
clusters. 

The  question  then  is,  what  can  be  profitably  done  with 
the  second  crop,  or  how  can  the  second  crop  be  prevented  ? 
Answers  to  the  first  are  being  diligently  sought,  and 
special  meetings  of  grapegrowers  are  being  held  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  to  discuss  by-products.  At  the 
same  time  much  attention  is  being  given  to  methods  of 
pruning  by  which  the  whole  strength  of  the  vine  can  be 
thrown  into  the  yield  of  one  crop.  This  latter  phase  of  the 
subject  was  considered  by  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
at  its  last  meeting,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Maslin  proposed  the 
Guyot  system  of  pruning  as  fitted  to  give  the  vine  an  op- 
portunity to  make  its  top  growth  more  commensurate  with 
its  root  system,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  laterals  from  buds 
which  should  supply  strong  canes  for  the  next  season's 
fruit-bearing,  and  to  prevent  the  second  crop  of  grapes  be- 
cause the  vine  has  better  opportunity  for  strong  wood 
growth. 

As  this  subject  is  of  such  wide  interest,  and  as  some 
vineyards  in  the  raisin  regions  are  already  adopting  meth- 
ods of  longer  pruning,  we  will  state  briefly  in  what  con- 
sists the  Guyot  system,  which  has  been  found  of  great 
value  upon  some  of  the  richer  low-land  districts  of  France. 
The  vines  are  brought  to  the  third  year  by  the  usual  sys- 
tem of  pruning,  and  the  third  year  a  single  cane  is  trained 
to  form  a  head  at  about  ten  inches  from  the  ground  and 
all  the  growth  trained  to  a  five-foot  stake.  At  the  next 
year  one  cane  is  pruned  long,  say  with  ten  buds;  another 
is  pruned  to  two  buds,  all  other  canes  beiog  removed. 
After  the  winter  cultivation,  the  long  cane  is  bent  down, 
horizontally,  and  attached  to  the  lower  wire  of  a  two-wire 
trellis,  which  is  formed  by  stretching  two  wires  from  stake 
to  stake  across  the  field.  During  the  following  summer  the 
laterals  are  allowed  to  grow  from  the  fruiting  cane  and 
are  tied  to  the  upper  wire  and  topped  oS.  launches  of 
fruit  will  then  be  formed  on  the  fruiting-branch,  and  as 
there  is  considerable  length  to  that  cane,  it  will  allow  for 
sufficient  fruiting  of  first  crop.  At  the  same  time,  two 
shoots  which  come  from  the  short  spur  are  allowed  to 
grow  upright  and  are  tied  to  the  high  stake.  Their 
growth  is  not  interfered  with  at  all;  they  have  all  the  ex- 
tension they  dfsire.  The  result  is  that  the  lower  buds  are 
fully  formed  but  do  not  project  laterals. 

At  the'next  winter-pruning,  the  cane  which  has  fruited 
is  removed  entirely.  One  of  the  two  canes  on  the  high 
stake  is  cut  back  to  two  buds;  the  other  is  turned  down 
and  fastened  to  the  wire  for  the  next  summer's  fruiting. 
As  this  process  is  repeated  from  year  to  year,  it  will  be 
seen  that  each  summer  the  vine  is  permitted  to  grow  two 
long  canes  and  to  have  wood  for  a  good  fruiting  of  first 
crop.  Each  winter  the  old  fruiting-cane  is  cut  away. 
One  new  long  cane  is  cut  back;  the  other  long  cane  is  bent 
down  for  fruiting,  etc.  The  method  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  ordinary  workmen  can  easily  be  taught  it.  The  ob- 
jections which  will  be  urged  are  the  cost  and  inconveni- 
ence of  trellising;  the  impossibility  of  plowing  and  culti- 
vating both  ways  unless  some  arrangement  for  removing 
in  the  fall  and  subsequent  replacing  of  the  wires  in  the 
spring  can  be  found  available.  It  might  possibly  be  ar- 
ranged to  have  a  folding-arm  to  the  high  stake  or  some 
other  simple  contrivance. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  apply  other  methods  of  longer 
pruning  and  of  allowing  the  vine  greater  opportunity  for 
exercising  its  vegetative  energy.  However  it  may  be 
done,  this  seems  to  be  a  way  to  prevent  the  second  crop, 
and  possibly  to  free  the  vine  from  some  diseases  which 
now  affect  it  and  may  be  due  to  the  unceasing  repression 
of  its  growth. 

It  will  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  more  general  trial  this 
year  of  longer  pruning  of  our  vines.  All  reports  of  which 
we  know  have  indicated  a  greater  grape  yield  on  longer- 
pruned  vines.  Is  the  increase  commensurate  with  the 
greater  trouble  and  outlay  ?  Will  the  longer-pruned  vines 
prove  more  vigorous,  and  will  they  devote  their  full  force 


to  one  crop  instead  of  undertaking  the  second  setting  of 
fruit?  These  questions  are  old,  but  if  each  vinegrower 
will  experiment  this  year  on  a  few  vines  he  will  get  results 
which  may  be  very  significant,  and  in  which  he  will  have 
confidence. 


Great  Sires  of  1892. 

The  trotting  season  for  1892  is  practically  at  an  end, 
and  it  is  possible  to  summarize  results,  so  that  it  may  be 
seen  what  strains  have  been  most  successful  in  making 
fast  records  and  in  winning  races.  It  appears  that  thirty- 
eight  stallions  have  had  five  or  more  of  their  get  become 
standard  by  performance  this  season,  and  are  now  classed 
in  the  2:30  list,  having  made  a  mile  in  2:30  or  better,  or, 
if  pacers,  2:25  or  better,  8o  steady  has  been  the  advance- 
ment in  the  matter  of  intelligent  breeding,  that  this 
achievement  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
greatest  sire  of  the  year  appears  to  be  Red  Wilkes,  son  of 
George  Wilkes,  2:22.  Although  the  technical  record  of 
Red  Wilkes  is  2:40,  it  is  known  that  he  made  two  separate 
miles  in  better  time  than  2:30 — one  of  them  in  2:27 — 
when  in  his  four-year-old  form.  Other  sires  in  the  sub- 
joined list  are  in  the  same  position  as  Red  Wilkes,  having 
actually  exceeded  2:30,  among  them  Mambrino  King, 
Young  Jim,  Dictator,  Bourbon  Wilkes  and  Electioneer. 
But,  leaving  out  of  the  question  all  speculation  as  to  what 
these  sires  were  able  to  do,  the  fact  remains  that  the  large 
proportion  which  have  had  five  or  more  of  their  produce 
in  the  2.30  or  2:25  lists,  are  developed  trotters  and  no  less 
than  ten  of  them  have  records  better  than  2:20. 

Electioneer  is  a  close  second  to  Red  Wilkes  (who  has  22) 
with  15  to  his  credit,  and  then  come  Nutwood  and  On- 
ward. 

The  list,  compiled  by  the  Breedert'  Gazette,  is  as  follows, 
the  last  column  being  the  number  in  the  2:30  list  from 
each  stallion  named: 


Red  Wilkes  2 

Electioneer  - 

Guy  Wilkes  2: 

Nutwood  2: 

Onward  2: 

Alcantara  2: 

Dexter  Prince  - 

Happv  Medium  2: 

Jay  Bird  2: 

Ambassador  2: 

Gambeita  Wilkes  2: 

Mambrino  King  - 

Pilot  Me  lium  - 

Young  Jim  - 

C.  F.  Clay  2: 

Phallas  2: 

Robert  McGregor  2: 

Baron  Wilkes  2: 

Dictator  

Wilton  


:40 


22 

—  17 

m   15 

18i  14 

25i  13 

23   11 

—  11 

32*  10 

313  10 

2U    9 

22i   9 

—   9 

—   9 

—   9 

18    8 

m   8! 

17i   8 

18    7 


2:19i. 


Young  Wilkes  2:28i   7 

Ben  Franklin  2  29    6 

Bourbon  Wilkes     6 

Cyclone  2:234   6 

Egbert     6 

Hanibrino  2:211   fi 

Sable  Wilkes  2:18    6 

Santa Clau!>  2:l7i   6 

Victor  Biamark     6 

Alcyone  2:27    5 

Almont  (Hamlin't)..2:26    5 

Altamont  2:263    5 

Brown  Hal  (p.)  2:12i   5 

Egmont     5 

Madrid     5 

Phallamont     5 

St.  Bel  2:24i   6 

Simmons  2:28    5 

Sprague  (Round's). ..2:24i   5 


The  New  Road  Law. 

Important  changes  in  the  road  laws  of  the  State  occur 
on  January  1,  1893,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  new  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature.  In  brief,  the 
provisions  of  the  new  law  are  as  follows: 

It  provides  that  each  supervisor  district  shall  constitute  a 
road  district;  that  the  supervisor  shall  be  ex-o(Hcio  road  com- 
missioner; that  sealed  proposals  shall  be  received  for  keeping  in 
order  and  repair  roads,  culverts,  etc.;  that  for  the  purpose  of 
watering  roads  in  any  part  of  the  county,  the  supervisors  may 
erect  and  maintain  water  works,  and  for  such  purposes  may 
purchase  or  lease  real  estate  or  personal  property,  the  cost  of 
such  work  and  the  watering  of  the  roads  to  be  charged  to  the 
general  county  fund,  or  to  the  district  fund  of  the  district  or 
districts  benefited;  that  the  road  commissioner  shall  inspect  the 
work  done  on  the  roads  of  his  district  and  make  written  re- 
ports to  the  board  in  January,  April,  July  and  October  of  each 
year;  that  the  road  commissioner  shall  receive  for  his  service 
as  such  20  cents  per  mile,  one  way,  for  all  distance  he  travels 
in  performance  of  his  duties,  with  the  understanding  that  in 
any  one  year  he  shall  not  receive  to  exceed  $300— the  present 
limit  upon  roadiuasters;  that  in  their  discretion  the  supervisors 
may  appoint  a  road  inspector  for  the  whole  county,  who  shall 
receive  not  to  exceed  the  total  compensation  of  the  road  com- 
missioners; that  all  contracts  for  building  and  repairing  roads 
shall  be  let  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  leading  provision  of  the  law 
relates  to  the  watering  of  roads.  The  supervisors  are 
vested  with  large  powers  in  this  particular,  water  being 
considered  an  indispensable  agent  in  the  maintenance  of 
good  roads. 

The  new  law  is  not  received  with  favor  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  but  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial. 

The  Fresno  County  World's  Fair  Commissioners  have 
decided  to  place  5000  oranges  and  1000  lemons  in  the 
county  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  Donations  of  the  fruit 
are  not  asked,  but  the  commissioners  have  decided  to  pay 
for  it  at  the  rate  of  $30  per  thousand,  or  $180  in  all.  C  on- 
tracts  have  already  been  made. 


It  is  proposed  to  establish  cordage  or  rope  works  at  the 
State  Prison  at  Folsom,  when  the  water  power  from  the 
American  river  will  be  utilized.  The  cordage  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  practically  under  one  immense  trust,  the  Na- 
tional Cordage  Association. 


December  10,  1892  • 
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Prom  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Jay  Gould,  the  notorioua  Wall-street  operator,  died  on 
Saturday  of  last  week  of  pulmonary  consumption.  His 
death  was  the  culmination  of  an  illness  of  three  years' 
standing,  and  had  been  constantly  imminent  for  many 
months.  Gould  was  the  son  of  a  New  York  farmer,  and 
his  early  life  was  not  unlike  that  of  most  country  boys. 
He  milked  cows,  drove  them  to  pasture  and"chored" 
around  generally,  till,  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  begged  and 
obtained  permission  to  go  to  school.  There  was  no  school 
in  his  neighborhood,  so  he  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  the  blacksmith  of  a  village  some  fifteen  miles  away 
to  work  out  of  school  hours  for  board  and  lodging.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  obtained  employment  in  a  country 
store,  and  while  thus  engaged  studied  surveying.  Between 
the  years  of  eighteen  and  twenty  he  worked  as  a  sur- 
veyor's assistant,  paying  for  his  board  and  lodging  as 
he  traveled  about  the  country  by  making  noon-marks  for 
farmers'  wives.  The  young  man  was  industrious  and 
temperate  to  frugality,  and  had  soon  amassed  a  snug  little 
fortune  of  $5000.  With  this  capital  he  entered  upon  a 
career  of  speculation,  which  ended  only  with  his  death. 
In  thirty-five  years  he  turned  his  five  thousand  dollars 
into  a  hundred  millions.  Gould  has  for  many  years  been 
a  widower.  He  leaves  five  children — four  sons  and  a 
daughter.  All  are  well  grown  up,  two  of  the  sons  being 
married.    As  yet  the  will  has  not  been  made  public. 

The  methods  by  which  Mr.  Gould's  personal  fortune 
grew  from  nothing  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
made  his  name  infamou?.  In  every  art  which  has  ever  been 
applied  successfully  to  the  manipulation  of  stock 
and  money  markets  Gould  was  an  adept,  and 
he  stood  above  all  rival  American  capitalists 
in  the  ability  to  wield  vast  capital  to  the  largest  ad- 
vantage. He  was  absolutely  without  conscience  or  mercy, 
and  in  his  code  anything  that  was  within  the  letter  of  the 
law  was  legitimate.  Considerations  of  right  as  distinct 
from  might,  never  affected  his  plans.  He  valued  his 
honor  as  little  as  he  did  any  other  moral  consideration, 
and  could  stab  a  friend  as  easily  as  an  enemy.  In  busi- 
ness, Gould  was  in  turn  everything  that  was  infamous — a 
liar,  a  thief,  a  false  ally  and  a  pirate.  For  twenty  years 
he  has  been  the  evil  genius  of  the  American  business 
world.  One-half  of  the  schemes  by  which  corporations 
and  stock  jobbers  habitually  fleece  the  country  are  of  his 
invention,  and  he  played  them  for  all  they  were  worth, 
and  with  preeminent  success.  Some  years  ago,  when 
brought  before  the  bar  of  a  congressional  committee  to  give 
testimony  concerning  some  of  his  methods,  he  boldly 
justified  them,  charging  that  the  fault  was  not  with  him, 
but  with  the  laws.  Apparently  he  was  not  even  able  to 
conceive  a  moral  obligation  as  distinct  from  the  black 
and  white  of  statute.  But  while  professing  respect  for  the 
law,  he  treated  it  with  calculated  contempt.  A  bribed 
Judiciary  in  New  York  was  an  element  of  his  vast  engine 
of  power,  and  his  whole  course  was  directed  with  as  little 
actual  regard  for  law  as  for  morals. 

There  is  wide  distinction  between  a  man  like  Gould, 
even  though  he  appear  occasionally  as  an  organizer  and 
administrator  of  large  public  enterprises,  and  a  man  like 
Senator  Stanford  of  our  own  State.  Men  of  the  latter  sort, 
though  very  often  subject  to  grave  criticism,  do  much 
good  to  a  country  in  certain  stages  of  its  development. 
They  use  their  vast  gifts  of  foresight,  organization  and  ad- 
ministration in  ways  which  fertilize  and  water  the  land.  If 
not  all  that  they  do  may  be  commended,  much  at  least  is 
profitable  to  the  country  in  which  they  operate.  But 
Gould  and  those  who  imitate  him  are  scourges  who  carry 
pestilence  and  destruction  in  their  wake.  The  processei 
through  which  they  find  their  own  profit  are  exhaustive 
to  every  field  in  which  they  operate.  Let  anybody  who  is 
curious  about  these  processes  read  "  A  Chapter  on  Erie," 
by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  printed  in  the  North  American 
Review  more  than  twenty  years  ago  ;  then  let  them  read 
the  tale  of  his  robbing  and  wrecking  of  Toledo  &  Wabash, 
as  set  forth  in  the  hearing  before  United!  States  District 
Judge  Gresham,  who  threw  Gould  and  his  rascally  con- 
federates out  of  court.  His  talons  have  been  fixed  into 
every  great  enterprise  in  the  country,  and  he  has  generally 
picked  the  bird  clean  of  meat  down  to  the  bone,  so  long  as 
God  allowed  him  health  and  strength  to  continue  his  pred- 
atory career. 

The  worst  of  Gould,  as  of  every  other  grossly  selfish  and 
dishonest  man,  was  his  example.  To  destroy  the  material 
fortunes  of  men,  serious  as  it  may  be,  is  a  small  wrong 
as  compared  with  the  destruction  of  their  characters.  The 
effect  of  Gould's  methods  was  to  lead  his  associates  and  ri- 
vals into  the  practice  of  them;  while  his  extraordinary  suc- 
cess gave  them  a  sort  of  respectability.  U  nfortunately  great 
success,  especially  in  money-making,  is  usually  made  to  jus- 
tify the  methods  by  which  it  had  been  achieved;  and  it  ought 


not,  perhaps,  to  be  surprising  that  some  really  good  men — 
among  them  even  grave  ministers  of  God — seek  to 
gloss  over  the  infamies  of  Jay  Gould's  career. 
They  point  to  his  abstemious  life,  to  his  domestic 
habits,  to  his  fondness  for  his  family,  as  if  these  private 
virtues,  many  of  which  he  shared  with  the  tiger  and  the 
savage,  could  wipe  out  the  iniquity  of  his  business  life. 
They  forget  that  these  very  virtues,  along  with  his  great 
success,  deepen  the  evil  of  his  example.  It  was  Jay 
Gould  above  all  other  men  who  debauched  the  business 
system  of  New  York  city.  He  made  stock-jobbery,  rail- 
road-wrecking, judicial  bribery,  and  the  whole  train  of 
evils  which  accompany  these  operations,  the  common 
practice  in  the  great  fiaancial  center  of  the  country.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  new  school  of  business-men  whose 
pernicious  activity  has  established  th9  "  trust "  or  the 
"  pool  "  as  the  highest  commercial  achievement.  Gould 
first  taught  the  method,  and  then  by  the  example  of  his 
great  success  made  infamy  almost  respectable.  The  evil 
of  Gould's  life  is  a  sort  that  lives  after  him.  It  is  seen 
in  a  general  "let  down"  in  the  moral  tone  of  the  business 
world.  Business  honor  is  not  what  it  used  to 
be.  The  jobber  in  stocks,  the  trickster  of  the  "street,"  the 
usurer  and  the  business  sharper  have  a  new  standing  in 
the  commercial  world  which  may  be  traced  to  the  degrad- 
ing example  and  the  infamous  success  of  Jay  Gould. 

That  Gould  was  able  throughout  his  whole  career 
to  operate  for  selfish  advantage  in  violation  of  the 
interests  and  rights  of  others,  to  outrage  public  and  private 
morals  and  still  keep  within  the  law,  is  the  strongest  pos- 
sible demonstration  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  law.  There 
is  radical  vice  in  a  system  which  cannot  protect  the  people 
from  the  practices  by  which  Gould  got  together  his 
millions.  What  is  illegitimate  ought  to  be  unlawful.  We 
have  no  prejudice  against  wealth,  provided  it  be  fairly 
acquired,  but  we  doubt  seriously  if  it  be  possible  for  any 
man  in  the  brief  period  of  one  working  life  to  mass  a 
hundred  millions  or  any  large  part  of  that 
sum  by  fair  and  honest  means.  Such  vast  sums  cannot 
be  acquired  by  ordinary  or  even  extraordinary  earning 
power,  or  in  any  way  other  than  by  the  manage- 
ment for  private  gain  of  conditions  related  to  uni- 
versal necessity.  How  far  such  management  may  be 
legitimate — that  is,  consistent  with  the  general  rights  and 
not  in  disregard  of  public  policy— is  a  question  worth  care- 
ful study.  There  are  advanced  thinkers  who  hold  that  a 
government  organized  like  our  own  cannot  permit  such 
huge  accumulations  of  capital,  with  the  centralization  of 
power  which  goes  with  capital,  without  putting  in  peril 
its  very  existence.  The  point  is  at  least  worth  consider- 
ing. But  certain  it  is  that  no  nation  dependent  for  life 
and  character  upon  the  public  virtue  and  patriotism,  can 
aSord  to  allow  the  methods  of  Gould  to  become  established 
as  the  business  code  of  its  people. 


Congress  met  on  Monday,  and  on  Tuesday  received  the 
last  annual  message  of  President  Harrison.  It  is  long, 
but  not  longer  than  is  necessary  for  a  careful  and  busi- 
ness-like statement  of  the  general  facts  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Government.  It  deals  more  with 
details  of  government  than  with  great  political  questions. 
Concerning  the  currency.  President  Harrison  says  that 
"  the  public  confidence  in  the  purposes  and  ability  of  the 
Government  to  maintain  the  parity  of  all  our  money 
issue,  whether  coin  or  paper,  must  remain  unshaken." 
He  calls  attention  to  the  unusual  demand  for  gold  in  Eu- 
rope, caused  by  the  efi'orts  of  the  European  Governments 
to  increase  their  gold  reserves  and  remarks,  not  very 
definitely,  that  "  these  efforts  must  be  met  by  appropriate 
action  upon  our  part."  "Appropriate  action  "  may  mean 
one  thing  or  another,  just  as  different  persons  may  con- 
strue it.  The  importance  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  is  em- 
phasized,'but  the  President  keeps  entirely  away  from  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  Government  should  aid  in  its 
construction.  Concerning  the  protective  system,  the 
President  is  positive.  He  regards  it  as  a  "  mighty  in- 
strument for  the  development  of  our  national  wealth  and 
a  most  powerful  agency  in  protecting  the  homes  of  our 
workingmen  from  the  invasion  of  want."  The  result  of 
the  election,  he  says,  "must  be  accepted  as  having  in- 
troduced a  new  policy.  We  must  assume  that  the  present 
tariff,  constructed  upon  the  lines  of  protection,  is  to  be  re- 
pealed, and  that  there  is  to  be  substituted  for  it  a  tariff 
law  constructed  solely  for  revenue;  that  no  duty  is  to  be 
higher  because  the  increase  will  keep  open  an  American 
mill  or  keep  up  the  wages  of  an  American  workman,  but 
that  in  every  case  such  a  rate  of  duty  is  to  be  imposed  as 
will  bring  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  largest 
returns  of  revenue.  The  contention  has  not  been  between 
schedules,  but  between  principles,  and  it  would  be  of- 
fensive to  suggest  that  the  prevailing  party  will  not  carry 
into  legislation  the  principles  advocated  by  it  and  the 
pledges  given  to  the  people."    Evidently,  in  writing  this 


paragraph,  Mr.  Harrison  forgot  for  the  moment  that  it 
was  not  his  duty  to  outline  the  policy  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
administration.  It  was  certainly  unnecessary,  and  as 
surely  in  exceeding  bad  taste,  for  Mr.  Harrison  to  run  in 
a  campaign  document  as  a  feature  of  his  retiring  message. 
The  rest  of  the  message  is  plain  and  business-like,  but  not 
notable  in  any  respect.  The  President  seems  to  have 
purposely  avoided  any  mention  of  the  issues  raised 
before  the  country  by  the  new  People's  Party.  In  fact, 
the  only  really  vital  {issue  upon  which  he  ventures  a 
positive  expression  is  the  tariff.  Some  expression 
concerning  the  newer  political  issues  was  expected 
from  Mr.  Harrison.  The  immigration  question,  the  ques- 
tions developed  by  the  Homestead  affair,  the  new  issues 
raised  by  the  Farmers'  Alliance — these  were  worth  the 
President's  attention,  and  there  will,  we  imagine,  be  gen- 
eral disappointment  that  he  has  chosen  to  pass  them  by. 

The  session  will  be  a  short  one — ending  the  third  of 
March — and  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  in  the  way  of 
new  business  will  be  attempted.  There  is  quite  enough  on 
the  calendar  to  occupy  all  the  time.  Perhaps,  of  all  the 
measures  pending,  the  anti-option  bill  is  of  the  widest 
general  interest  and  importance.  Its  purpose  is  to  stop 
the  business  of  gambling  in  "futures"  represent- 
ing agricultural  commodities  which  do  not  exist; 
a  practice  iniquitous  in  itself  and  seriously  dam- 
aging in  its  effect  upon  the  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
session  and  now  awaits  the  action  of  the  Senate.  This 
measure  is  the  first  serious  assault  of  an  outraged 
public  upon  the  demoralizing  practices  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket, and  if  it  lihall  be  successful  in  suppressing  gambling 
in  "  futures,"  it  will  be  followed  by  assaults  upon  associate 
evils.  Naturally  the  whole  political  power  of  Wall  street 
will  be  arrayed  against  it,  for  it  is  seen  that  one  success 
will  lead  to  another,  and  that  the  whole  system  by  which 
"the  street"  fattens  at  the  cost  of  the  producers  of  the 
country  is  in  peril  of  being  brought  under  review.  Both 
the  material  interests  and  the  higher  moral  interests  of 
the  country  are  involved  in  the  fight  on  this  anti-option 
measure. 

The  Silver  Conference  at  Brussels  has  gotten  far  enough 
along  to  demonstrate  its  inability  to  do  anything  for  the 
relief  of  silver.  The  Rothschild  plan,  proposing  by  a 
seriesof  heavy  purchases  to  maintain  silver  at  its  present 
status  during  the  next  five  years,  has  been  withdrawn,  and 
the  delegates  are  now  precisely  where  they  were  at  the 
beginning.  The  European  nations  will  follow  the  lead  of 
England,  and  England,  the  creditor  nation  of  the 
world,  will  insist  upon  the  gold  standard.  The  Con- 
ference will  probably  drag  along  for  some  weeks,  but  it  is 
not  now  believed  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to  afford  any  relief 
in  the  currency  situation.  If  silver  is  to  be  maintained  as 
a  money  metal,  the  experiment  will  have  to  be  made  by 
the  United  States  alone,  and  it  is  a  plunge  before  which 
our  statesmen  do  well  to  pause  and  reflect.  That  some- 
thing must  be  done  is  evident.  Gold  grows  steadily,  if 
slowly,  dearer,  and  as  its  price  advances  the  price  of  every 
other  commodity  decreases.  The  question  "  What  to  do  " 
is  the  great  p<  zzle  of  the  time. 

Breeders'  Association  Meets. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Breeders'  Association  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  San  Francisco,  Monday,  and  elected  the  fol- 
lowing directors  for  1893:  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson,  Oak- 
land; John  F.  Boyd,  Danville;  F.  H.  Burke,  Menlo  Park; 
G.  Tompkins,  San  Leandro;  Wilfred  Page,  Penn's  Grove; 
A.  B.  Spreckels,  San  Francisco;  George  W.  Woodard, 
Yolo;  E.  P.  Heald,  San  Francisco;  D.  J.  Murphy,  San 
Jose;  A.  T.  Hatch,  San  Francisco;  R.  S.  Brown,  Peta- 
luma;  F.  C.  Talbot,  San  Francisco;  J.  H.  White,  Alameda; 
L.  H.  Mcintosh,  Chico.  F.  W.  Loeber  was  the  only  di- 
rector of  the  old  board  who  held  over. 

There  was  some  discussion  relative  to  the  introduction 
of  the  dash  system  in  the  races  instead  of  heats.  No 
definite  action  was  taken. 

The  association  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  having 
about  $500  in  the  treasury.  After  the  annual  meeting  a 
directors'  meeting  was  held,  when  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson;  vice- 
presidents,  F.  H.  Burke  and  F.  W.  Loebei;  treasurer,  N. 
T.  Smith;  secretary,  F.  W.  Kelley. 


The  Second  Chop  of  Grapes  — At  its  meeting  Mon- 
day, December  12ih,  the  Lucerne  Horticultural  Society 
will  discuss  the  subject  of  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  the 
second  crop  of  grapes — whether  it  should  be  made  up  into 
jelly  or  syrup,  or  distilled  into  brandy,  etc.,  and  what  is 
beat  for  the  farmers  to  plant  in  1893. 

Pasadena  i^  making  ample  preparation  for  its  coming 
rose  tournament,  and  the  Star  promises  that  it  will  be 
more  brilliant  than  tver,  "  and  still  have  flowers  enough 
and  enterprise  enough  left  to  show  strangers  what  may  be 
done  in  the  spring  in  the  line  of  a  floral  exhibition." 
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Try  an  Institute  this  Winter. 

Campbell,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Nov.  26,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— The  winter  season  is  again  upon  us, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an  opportune  time  for  the 
holding  of  Farmers'  Institutes  in  this  State.  No  one  is  so 
busy  but  what  he  can  spare  a  day  or  two  from  his  work  to 
attend  such  institutes  as  may  be  held  in  his  locality.  I 
presume  there  are  none  who  will  doubt  the  beneficial  results 
arising  from  such  gatherings,  especially  if  the  leaders 
make  them  what  they  can  and  ought  to  be.  The  eastern 
States  are  preparing  for  this  work  more  extensively  than 
ever  before,  especially  in  Missouri,  where  48  county  insti- 
tutes are  to  be  held  this  winter.  Wisconsin,  the  pioneer 
State  in  this  work,  will  hold  the  usual  number,  while  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  other 
States  will  not  neglect  to  hold  their  full  quota  of  meetings. 

California  ought  to  be  up  and  doing  in  this  matter,  for  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  of  us,  no  matter  how  well 
posted  we  may  be  in  our  calling,  can  learn  something  from 
our  neighbors,  and  if  we  can  better  our  condition  in  any 
particular  we  should  be  willing  to  do  so.  None  of  us  know 
it  all.  Then,  too,  we  may  know  something  that  will  be  of 
benefit  to  our  neighbor,  and  we  should  be  willing  to  impart 
to  him,  recognizing  that  what  helps  our  neighbor  will  also 
help  us  in  a  measure. 

While  in  other  States  legislative  aid  has  been  voted  to 
help  along  Farmers'  Institutes,  we  need  not  be  deterred 
from  holaing  them  because  we  have  no  such  aid.  The 
expense  of  such  gatherings  need  not  be  very  large;  and 
surely  any  community  can  raise  the  amount  necessary  to 
insure  a  good,  profitable  meeting. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  a  profitable  institute 
is  a  good  chairman  who  can  help  draw  out  discussions. 
Have  brief,  pointed  essays,  on  such  subjects  as  the  people 
are  most  interested  in,  followed  by  discussions.  This  will 
bring  out  a  wonderful  amount  of  information,  and  all  will 
feel  interested.  Be  sure  and  get  the  young  people  to  at- 
tend the  meetings.  Arrange  to  have  plenty  of  music,  so 
that  if  the  meeting  shows  signs  of  dragging,  the  people 
can  be  roused  up.  Music  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  help. 
As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  provide  essays  for  all  subjects, 
have  a  question-box,  so  that  if  any  desire  to  ask  questions 
they  can  be  written  out  and  then  read.  Some  one  present 
will  no  doubt  be  able  to  answer. 

Among  fruitgrowers,  the  matter  of  cooperation  as  carried 
on  by  the  Campbell  Fruitgrowers'  Union  and  the  West 
Side  Fruitgrowers'  Association,  both  located  in  Santa  Clara 
county,  is  an  important  one  which  all  would  like  to  know 
about  and  have  fully  explained,  so  that  if  there  is  any  benefit 
in  the  system  others  can  receive  it.  In  each  locality,  the 
topics  most  important  will  suggest  themselves  to  those  who 
attempt  to  get  up  the  institute,  and  better  than  a  stranger 
could.  The  latter  could  only  go  upon  general  principles, 
and  might  not  hit  the  subject  most  needed  at  all.  Each 
locality  should  depend  largely  upon  its  own  people  for  the 
success  of  the  meeting,  and  very  often  it  will  be  found  un- 
necessary to  "import"  any  talent  whatever. 

I  have  seen  such  good  results  grow  out  of  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes in  other  States,  that  I  feel  impelled  to  urge  my 
brother  farmers  of  California  to  go  and  do  likewise,  for  I 
feel  sure  they  will  be  benefited. 

Let  the  Press  lend  its  aid  and  urge  upon  farmers  the 
importance  of  such  meetings,  remembering  that,  as  a  rule, 
farmers  are  more  isolated  than  those  engaged  in  any  other 
calling,  and  by  meeting  together  and  getting  acquainted 
with  each  other,  they  will  be  the  gainers  by  it.  The 
Granges,  too,  can  help  the  matter  along  in  their  localities. 
I  was  pleased  to  see,  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Press,  that  Sac- 
ramento Grange  was  about  to  set  the  machinery  in  motion 
for  an  institute,  and  others  can  do  the  same.  Let  the  work 
be  pushed  forward  now.  R.  P.  McGlincy. 

[As  most  of  our  readers  know,  the  State  University  is 
participating  in  this  effort,  and  will  send  speakers  without 
charge  to  conduct  meetings  and  otherwise  contribute  to 
their  success.  Information  as  to  methods  of  proceeding 
to  awaken  local  interest  and  insure  success  of  meetings  can 
be  had  by  addressing  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  State  Univer- 
sity, Berkeley,  Cal. — Ed.] 


Pulling  Out  Pear  Stumps. 

Lamanda  Park,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.,  Nov.  22. 
To  THE  Editor:— Pears  are  unprofitable  here  and  I 
have  chopped  ofll  four  or  five  hundred  trees — they  were  ten 
years  old.  Our  soil  is  a  wash  soil— washed  from  the 
mountains— loose  granite  and  earth.  How  can  I  pull 
these  pear  stumps  up  ?  They  are  from  four  to  five  inches 
in  diameter.    Can  I  rig  anything  to  do  it,  and  how  ? 

E.  A.  BONINE. 

[Who  can  advise  our  correspondent  ?  We  shall  be 
pltased  to  publish  information  on  this  subject.  We  have 
published  handy  arrangements  for  pulling  out  vines,  but  it 
will  take  something  stronger  to  draw  out  ten-year- old  pear 
trees,  we  imagine. — Ed.] 


P.  C.  W.  p.  A. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Maodk  S.  Pkasler. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  November  28th,  a  social 
meeting  was  held  at  Union  Bquare  Hall  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  Women's  Press  Association. 

A  very  critical  paper  on  "California  Literature"  was 
read  by  Miss  Knapp  of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  who 
claimed  that  there  existed  no  such  thing  as  California 
literature. 

Musical  and  elocutionary  numbers  were  followed  by  an 
address  from  Edmund  Russell,  the  Delsartean.  Com- 
mencing with  the  childhood  of  Delsarte,  he  covered  in 
brief  and  well-chosen  words  the  life  and  work  of  his 
master. 


They  Will  Not  Exhibit. 

Written  for  the  Rurai,  Press. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association,  it  appears,  withdraws 
from  the  six  months'  exhibit  in  the  dairy  department  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  This  is  unfortunate, 
as  it  is  important  to  the  furtherance  of  public  interests  that 
there  be  a  full  exhibit  of  all  the  breeda  of  dairy  cattle. 

The  Holsteins  have  made  such  a  record  in  regard  to  the 
large  quantity  of  milk  they  are  capable  of  producing,  and 
in  some  instances  of  butter  also,  that  the  public,  more 
especially  that  portion  of  it  which  is  interested  in  matters 
pertaining  to  dairy  cows,  will  almost  imagine  that  they  are 
being  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  just  rights.  At  all 
events,  there  will  be  disappointment  all  round,  and  for  this 
state  of  affairs  the  only  excuse  set  forth  is  that  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose  has  (after  visiting  the 
breeders  of  18  States)  "  been  unable  to  obtain  the  requisite 
number  of  cows  for  this  six  months'  exhibit,  many  breed- 
ers refusing  absolutely  to  send  their  valuable  animals  to 
Chicago  to  remain  for  so  long  a  time  as  six  months." 
Truly,  a  patriotic  set  ol  breeders,  to  the  breed,  the  owners 
of  the  "  black  and  whites"  must  be  !  Perhaps  they  are 
enthusiastic  in  showing  forth  the  merits  of  their  cattle 
through  private  tests,  but  in  such  cases  the  enthusiasm 
points  rather  toward  money-making  ideas  than  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  traits  peculiar  to  the  breed  in  question, 
such  as  are  best  made  known  to  the  public  through  public 
tests. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Columbian  Dairy  Associa- 
tion has  made  elaborate  preparations  lor  handling  and 
testing  milk  in  all  its  various  phases  of  management,  dur- 
ing the  six  months'  trial,  besides  appropriating  liberal 
sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  cash  premiums,  it  looks 
as  if  the  owners  of  high-testing  cows  ought  to  be  prepared 
lo  make  some  sacrifice,  if  any  18  called  upon  to  be  made, 
which,  all  things  considered,  is  doubtful. 

Their  failure  lo  meet  rival  breeds  in  open  contest  will 
undoubtedly  call  forth  unfavorable  comments  from  the 
public  at  large,  whether  justifiable  or  not. 

The  question  then  is,  whether  breeders  of  Holstein  cat- 
tle cannot  better  afford  to  send  a  number  of  their  best 
cows  to  the  great  dairy  show  and  prove  the  "  world-beat- 
ing" qualities  that  have  been  claimed  for  the  breed,  rather 
than  not  come  forward  and  meet  their  rivals  on  such  an 
occasion. 

The  World's  Fair  committee  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America,  after  resolving  that  no  exhibit 
be  made  by  the  association,  also  pass  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  will  recommend  the  offering 
of  liberal  cash  premiums  for  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  in  the 
Live-Stock  Department  of  said  Exposition,  the  duration  of  this 
exhibit  not  to  exceed  30  days. 

To  exhibit  under  such  a  rule  would  not  admit  of  a  fair 
comparison  with  the  merits  of  such  other  breeds  as  com- 
plied with  all  the  rules  of  the  Columbian  Dairy  Associa- 
tion. 


Warning  to  Millers  and  Flour  Dealers. 

Notes  on  the  Mediterraoean  Flour  Moth  (Ephestia  kuhniella),  Zeller, 
from  the  Dept.  of  Entomology,  Lelaud  Stanford  Junior  University, 
Palo  Alto,  Calilornia. 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  Dec.  1,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:  This  moth  was  first  observed  by  Prof. 
Kulm,  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Halle,  Germany,  in 
a  fliurmill,  during  1877.  Specimens  were  sent  to  Prof.  Zel- 
ler, of  Grunhof,  and  were  found  to  be  an  undescribed  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  epheslia.  The  insect  was  named  by  Prof. 
Zeller,  kuhniella,  after  its  first  observer. 

The  moth  was  little  known  until  1884  and  1885,  when  it 
appeared  in  some  mills  in  Belgium  and  did  much  damage. 
Several  articles  appeared  in  English  periodicals  in  1887, 
concerning  its  ravages  in  Europe.  It  caused  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  and  in  many  cases  the  mills  were  closed. 

Very  little  was  known  about  the  pest  in  this  country 
until  1889,  when  it  broke  out  in  Ontario,  Canada.  Much 
damage  was  done;  mills  were  closed  and  some  even  aban- 
doned; in  one  case  the  loss  was  estimated  at  £1000. 

The  fact  that  such  an  unwelcome  pest  has  established 
itself  on  this  coast  is  to  be  regretted;  and  the  announce- 
ment that  it  is  in  our  midst  should  be  a  signal  of  alarm  to 
every  miller  and  graindealer  on  this  coast.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  comparatively  recent  appearance,  it  has  caused 
much  trouble  to  millers  and  flour-dealers.  Every  possible 
means  should  be  taken  to  eradicate  this  ravenous  pest 
from  our  midst.  Not  only  are  our  mills  in  danger,  but 
our  commerce  is  at  stake,  and  public  health  imperiled. 

Any  information  regarding  this  pest  will  be  gladly  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Entomology  mentioned 
above.  W.  G.  J. 


The  Olive  Discussson. 

Redwood  City,  Cal.,  Nov.  26,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:  Seeing  rather  a  lively  discussion  on 
olives  between  Mr.  Hayne  and  Mr.  Flamant,  which  is  very 
interesting,  at  least  to  me,  I  venture  to  give  you  my  opinion 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

There  is  no  doubt  to  my  mind  that  the  Mission  will 
hold  a  first-class  place  for  a  long  time  to  come  in  Califor- 
nia. It  is  fine  for  oil,  for  pickling  delicious,  and  a  good 
grower  by  fair  cultivation.  The  last  mentioned  charac- 
teristic is  also  true  of  the  picholine,  which  is  rather  a 
more  rapid  grower,  but  only  fit  for  grafting.  May  patience 
attend  the  man  who  waits  for  a  remunerative  return  of  oil 
from  picholines.  But  for  grafting  it  is  by  far  superior, 
because  the  graft  takes  so  easily,  easier  than  any  other 
sort  I  am  acquainted  with. 

About  growing  olives  from  cuttings,  never  take  big, 
long  sticks;  especially  avoid  side  shoots.  You  will  find  by 
taking  the  young,  vigorous  wood  they  will  be  at  least 
from  two  to  three  years  sooner  in  bearing.  Nature  itself 
teaches  never  to  use  an  old,  worn-out  thing  for  a  vigorous, 
healthy  offspring.  Let  us  have  some  more  of  this  interest- 
ing subject.  Wm.  Sickebt. 


More  Gopher  Lore. 

FlJLTON,  SONORA  CO  ,  Nov.  25,  1 892. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  a  late  issue  of  your  paper,  Novem- 
ber 3d,  C.  D.  S.  gives  a  very  valuable  article  on  "  The 
Gopher  ani  How  to  Get  Rid  of  Him."  In  the  main  his 
advice  is  excellent,  but  he  is  in  error  when  he  says  "  Each 
burrow  is  occupied  by  a  single  gopher,  and  when  one  is 
trapped,  it  is  well  to  tightly  close  up  the  open- 
ing, as  no  more  gophers  will  be  found  in  the  runway."  A 
friend  of  mine  caught  two  gophers  at  once  in  a  "Jolly" 
gopher-trap,  and  the  late  Christian  Bagge  told  me  of 
catching  five  gophers  in  quick  succession,  in  the  same 
burrow,  in  an  ordinary  steel  trap. 

The  greatest  slaughter  of  gophers  that  the  writer  ever  as- 
sisted at  was  effected  by  shooting,  in  an  alfalfa  field.  Ap- 
parently from  some  peculiarity  in  the  season,  the  gophers 
were  very  bold  in  coming  out  of  their  holes  to  feed  during 
the  sunny  hours  of  the  day  in  November  and  December. 
With  a  double  breech- loading  shotgun  it  was  easy  to  shoot 
from  20  to  50  in  a  day.  Some  boys  were  enlisted,  at  five 
cents  per  gopher,  and  made  big  wages.  An  oveiflow  from 
Mark  West  creek  drove  the  pests  out  of  their  burrows  one 
day,  and  about  80  were  killed  with  sticks  in  a  few  hours. 
A  large  part  of  the  gophers  in  that  field  were  at  least  eight 
inches  long,  and  heavy  in  proportion.  M-iny  of  them  had 
an  irregular  white  stripe  on  the  under-side  of  the  body.  In 
about  six  weeks  1750  of  them  were  tallied  as  "good 
gophers,"  mainly  by  the  shotgun  method. 

We  thought  we  had  a  very  respectable  gopher  story 
until  some  one  in  Kern  county  flooded  his  alfalfa  field,  and, 
with  the  help  of  his  boy,  gathered  in  1750  gophers  in  a  few 
hours. 

There  is  no  excuse  hut  indifference  for  being  overrun  by 
gophers.  In  shooting  or  trapping,  a  bounty  is  very  effi- 
cient in  sharpening  the  wits  of  a  boy,  who  will  soon  be- 
come very  expert  in  taking  this  sort  of  game.  It  is  well  to 
increase  the  bounty  with  the  number  killed  in  a  given  time. 
Thus,  if  very  abundant,  give  four  cents  per  head  for  the 
first  25,  and  five  cents  per  head  for  all  over  25  in  one  day. 
When  the  pests  have  been  reduced  to  a  few,  it  should  be 
the  rule  of  the  owner  and  foreman  of  the  farm  never  to 
pass  a  fresh  burrow  without  puttinp  a  trap  or  a  dose  of 
poison  in  it.  A  raisin  with  a  trifle  of  strychnine  in  it  is  the 
deadliest  dose  that  we  know  of  for  tfie  gnpher.  A  few 
such  doses  can  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket  in  a  match- 
case,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  garden-trowel  worn  at  the 
the  hip  instead  of  a  revolver,  the  needs  of  the  gopher  can 
be  supplied  with  little  trouble.  C.  H.  Dwinelle. 


Notes  from  Santa  Barbara. 

C.4BPENTERIA,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Nov.  28,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor;— Yesterday  the  rain  began  falling 
slowly,  with  a  steady  east  wind  which  portends  a  storm 
here.  Nearly  all  night  the  wind  came  briskly  along.  At 
10  A.  M.  to-day  we  had  2}(  inches  of  water  which,  with  % 
inch  in  two  or  three  light  rains,  makes  us  3  inches  so  far 
for  the  season. 

Some  few  have  dry-sown  grain  to  make  hay,  but  now 
plowing  and  seeding  will  begin  in  earnest.  We  have  not 
had  ram  enough  heretofore  to  start  grass  much,  but  now, 
if  the  weather  is  warm  and  favorable,  the  country  will  put 
on  her  robe  of  green  in  a  short  time.  Most  of  the  season's 
crops  are  gathered  and  a  part  gone  to  the  market.  Some 
corn  remains  yet  to  be  husked. 

The  walnut  crop  was  much  less  than  an  average  and 
much  more  work  was  required  to  gather  and  fit  for  the 
market,  as  many  of  the  "  shucks  "  stuck  to  the  nuts,  which 
colored  them  more  or  less;  so  the  cost  of  harvesting  and 
fitting  for  market  was  very  heavy,  at  least  twice  as  much 
per  ton  as  in  ordinary  seasons.  We  never  have  irrigated 
our  walnut  trees,  but  trusted  almost  solely  to  nature  for 
moisture;  but  this  time  we  failed  to  get  rain  enough  to 
make  the  best  of  crops  of  anything. 

The  bean  crop  is  light,  but  there  is  the  best  of  weather 
for  harvesting,  so  the  crop  was  saved  in  good  condition. 
Corn  is  a  light  crop.  Fruits  ^re  not  up  to  the  average.  So, 
all  along  the  line  we  have  a  shortage  in  quantity,  but 
prices  have  been  fair  to  good,  so  there  is  little  reason  for 
complaint. 

As  yet  I  have  not  learned  what  our  farmers  propose 
mostly  to  raise  the  next  year,  but  presume  Lima  beans  will 
take  the  lead. 

The  Crocker  lemon-curing  establishment  in  Montecito  is 
nearing  completion,  and  is  an  imposing  structure  from  the 
public  road.  There  is  report  that  the  proprietors  intend 
putting  in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil. 

Many  small  groves  of  lemon  trees  are  being  planted  and 
there  seems  to  be  considerable  interest  taken  in  lemon  cul- 
ture, and  we  hope  it  will  be  a  profitable  venture. 

O.  N.  Cadwell. 


Mb.  White's  Holstein  Sale. — The  auction  sale  of 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle  belonging  to  J.  H.  White  of  Lake- 
ville,  Sonoma  county,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  7ih 
inst.  The  attendance  was  pretty  good,  and  considering 
the  low  prices  cat'le  are  generally  bringing,  the  public 
expressed  the  opinion  that  fa'r  value  was  received  for 
those  sold.  Not  so,  however,  with  Mr.  White,  who,  after 
about  40  head  had  been  sold,  stopped  the  sale,  leav- 
ing about  20  head  of  the  youngest  of  the  heifers  that  were 
not  offered.  The  three  highest-priced  cows  brought  if  100 
each.  The  highest-priced  animal  was  a  two-year-old 
heifer  that  sold  for  $107.60.  The  average  price  of  40 
animals  sold  was  about  $57  each. 


Contracts  fnr  the  new  passenger  and  freight  depot  at 
Baden  were  let  last  week,  and  the  work  is  now  well  under 
way.  All  the  material  for  the  structure  has  been  deliv- 
ered. The  new  depot,  which  is  about  120  feet  long,  will 
answer  the  purpose  until  the  completion  of  the  new  bay- 
shore  line,  when  a  much  finer  structure  will  be  erected. 


December  10,  1892. 
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The  Dovetailed  Hive. 

San  Mateo,  Dec.  i,  1893. 

To  THE  Editor  : — According  to  promise,  in  my  letter 
of  Nov.  5(h,  I  herewith  append  a  description  of  Mr.  A.  I. 
Root's  dovetailed  hive.  I  have  used  a  great  variety  of 
hives,  but  have  never  yet  met  with  one  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  this  hive  for  simplicity  of  construction  and  in- 
genuity, and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  im- 
possible tofiid  a  hive  that  is  better  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  either  comb  or  extracted  hon?y. 

The  beginner  in  bee-keeping  should  first  consider  what 
kind  of  hive  he  will  adopt,  and  whichever  style  he  decides 
upon  he  should  be  sure  it  is  one  which  will  a'low  of  the 
standard-sizi  frame  being  used.  Thi^  frame  is  known  as 
the  Langstroth  and  measures  g'ii^iTH  inches;  top  bar  19 
inches,  and  all  his  hives  and  appliances  should  be  adapted 
to  that  siz 'd  frame. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  should  be  done.  One 
very  good  reason  is  that  the  user  of  an  odd-sized  hive  is 
obliged  to  pay  from  10  to  25  per  cent  more  for  supplies. 
Two  thirds  of  the  beekeepers  who  are  using  any  other  than 
the  regular  Lingstroih  frame  would  be  glad  to  change  if 
they  could  do  so  without  so  much  trouble  and  expense 
Another  good  reason  is,  that  if  you  wish  to  sell  out  you  can 
get  a  much  better  price  for  your  bees  if  they  are  on  the 
regular  L  frame  than  you  can  if  they  are  on  any  other 
siz  -d  frame. 

At  one  time  I  used  and  recommended  the  ten-frame  L 
hive,  but  I  find  the  bees  will  noi  work  in  the  supers  so 
«arly  in  the  season  in  a  ten-frame  hive  as  they  will  in  an 
eight-frame  hive.  Mr.  Root  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  : 
"  The  queen  will  seldom  lay  in  more  than  eight  frames  in 
the  brood-nest.  I  f  her  brooding  capacity  extends  beyond 
this,  unless  restrained,  she  will  go  into  the  top  story.  In 
the  ten-frame  hive,  Italians  especially  will  fill  eight  frames 
with  brood,  and  the  outside  ones  full  of  honey,  and  this 
quantity  of  stores  in  the  brood-nest  is  apt  to  make  them 
quite  loth  to  enter  the  super.  If  the  lower  eight  frames  are 
filled  with  brood  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  and 
there  are  no  more  frames  below,  just  as  soon  as  the  fljw 
of  nectar  begins  the  bees  are  obliged  to  put  it  j  ist  where 
we  want  it — that  is,  in  the  upper  story  or  supers,  and  hence 
we  recommend  all  beginning  beekeepers,  who  can  do  so, 
to  purchase  the  eight  frame  hive.  There  are  those  who 
prefer  the  fen  frame,  but  it  is  a  safe  rule  usually  for  be- 
ginners to  fo'low  in  the  wake  of  the  majority." 

The  dovetailed  hive  has  a  flat  cover,  which  does  away 
with  the  use  of  q  lilts,  enamel  cloth,  or  the  old-style  honey- 
board. 

As  I  fear  my  letter  may  exceed  the  bounds  alloted  the 
apiarian  column,  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  description 
of  the  hive  as  we  find  it  among  Mr.  Root's  "  Implements 
in  Bee-Cul.ure." 

DESCRIPTION. 

f  The  hive  constsis  of  a  plain  bnx  {B  in  cut)  of  ^  inch 
pine  13^^x20  inches  outside  measure,  g'A  inches  deep,  with 


hand-holes,  and  rabbeted  9  I&<I3  ib  for  frames  to  rest; 
eight  improved  Hoffman  self-spacing  frames  and  plain  di- 
vision board  hang  in  this  hive,  with  a  bee  space  afjove  and 
none  below.  The  cover  and  bottom  boards  are  both  14x21 
inches,  the  cover  being  a  good  sound  board  with  a  grooved 
cleat  on  each  end  that  prevents  it  from  warping  and  kesps 
it  in  place  on  the  hive.  The  bottom  has  a  similar  cleat  at 
the  back,  while  the  one  in  front  is  leveled  down  even  with 
the  board  to  form  an  entrance,  and  on  each  side  a  strip 
}ixj4  is  nailed.  The  hive  sits  on  these  strips  and  the 
back  cleat,  forming  a  bee  spice  below  the  frames,  leaving 
an  entrance  in  front  with  an  alighting-board  two  inches 
wide.  By  this  means  the  hive  is  not  cut  to  form  an 
entrance,  and  the  upper  and  lower  stories  are  inter- 
changeable, This  bottom  may  be  used  as  a  cover  in  an 
emergency,  or  may  be  fastened  permanently  to  the  hive,  if 
desirable,  by  two  wood  screws. 

The  supers  (A)  are  the  same  size  as  the  hive-body  and 
just  half  the  depth,  4^  inches.  They  are  formed  by  rip- 
ping a  body  in  two,  and,  if  desired,  two  supers  may  be 
used  as  a  full  body  for  brood  or  extracting  frames.  The 
special  feature  that  gives  the  hive  its  name  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  dovetailed  together  at  the  corners,  thus  giving  it  great 
strength  and  durability,  as  well  as  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion. If  put  together  true,  the  bodies  will  always  remain 
so,  and  when  piled  one  upon  the  other  the  joints  will  be 
tight — a  feature  that  will  be  appreciated  by  practical 
apiarists.  Another  great  advantage  of  this  dovetailing  is 
the  saving  in  freight  and  boxing  for  shipment.  There  is 
not  a  pound  of  crating  used  in  the  putting  up  of  five  of 
these  hives  and  inside  furniture,  and  on  large  orders  this 
saves  freight  charges. 

DOVETAIL    SUPER    WITH    SECTION-HOLDERS,  FOLLOWER 
AND  WEDGE 

These  are  simply  wide  frames  having  no  top-bars,  but 
with  thick  end  bars  and  bottom-bars  i     inches  wide,  with 
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insets  corresponding  to  the  openines  of  the  sections.  Such 
a  holder,  lunlike  oidmary  wide  f  ames,  can  be  filled  and 
emptied  easily,  and,  like  wide  frames,  can  be  shifted  frcm 
center  to  outside,  and  vice  ver^a.    The  bottoms  of  the 


section  ho'ders  are  made  one-fourth  inch  thick,  and  there  is 
a  one  fourth  inch  bee-space  above  the  sections  in  the  super. 
This  is  the  surplus  arrangement  that  we  recommend. 
Wood  separators  are  now  much  preferred  to  those  of  tin. 
They  are  warmer  and  the  bees  can  crawl  up  and  down 
on  them,  which  they  cannot  do  readily  on  tin.  This,  of 
course,  saves  much  "  travel  stain  "  to  the  fine  white  cap- 
pings  of  the  honey.  These  wood  separators  {D  in  cut)  are 
slptted  out  and  are  wide  enough  to  cover  the  entire  length 
of  the  upright  edges  of  the  sections,  as  well  as  the  hori- 
zontal edges  not  scored  out  in  the  sections  and  bottom- 
slats  where  they  come  in  contact.  When  the  whole  is 
keyed  up  with  the  follower  and  wedge,  all  cracks  are  closed 
up  by  the  wide  separators,  and  little,  if  any,  propolis  is 
daubed  on  the  edges  of  the  sections. 

In  the  above  cuts  A  is  the  super,  £  the  body  of  hive,  C 
the  empty  section-holder,  D  the  separator,  E  the  sections, 
F  the  follower,  and  G  the  wedge  for  tightening  the  sec- 
tions up. 

SELF-SPACING  HOFFMAN  THtCK  TOP  FRAMES. 

Fixed  or  self-spicing 
frames,  in  some  form  or 
"'her,  are  rapidly  grow- 
■  e  into  favor  among 
orogressive  beekeepers. 
V  ter  much  study  and  ex- 
perimentation on  a  large 
scale,  the  very  excellent 
Hoffman  frame  has  been 
adopted  for  the  dovetailed 
hive.  They  are  always 
ready  for  hauling  over 
good  or  poor  roads,  with- 
out any  special  prepara- 
tion in  fastening  the 
frames.  Beginners  do 
not  make  the  blundering 
work  in  spacing  them  in 
the  hive;  the  combs  are  straighter,  and,  with  those  who  are 
expert  in  their  use,  they  can  be  handled  in  less  time.  This 
frame  is  suspended  on  a  tin  rabbet  ( is  shown  below)  The 
end-bars  touch  on  each  side  only  2J  inches,  one  side  being 
V'd  to  a  blunt  knife  edge,  and  the  other  is  left  square  as 
shown  in  the  cut  above.  This  prevents  the  bees  from 
sticking  the  frames  too  much  with  propolis,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevents  bee-killing  to  a  very  large  extent,  even 
when  the  frames  are  handled  carelessly.  When  the  frames 
are  handled  properly,  and  smoke  is  blown  down  between 
the  frames  when  the  end  bars  come  in  contact,  few  if  any 
bees  will  be  killed.  The  top-bar  is  molded  so  as  to  leave 
a  comb-guide  in  relief;  it  is  five-eigh'hs  inch  deep  at  the 
sides  (seven-eighths  to  the  bottom  of  the  comb-guide)  and 
is  I  1-16  inches  wide.  It  is,  therefore,  when  there  is  a  bee- 
sp3ce  of  one-fourth  inch  above  it,  prajiically  free  from  burr- 
combs,  those  pests  that  hinder  the  manipulation  of  old- 
style  frames.  The  bottom  bar  is  }i'<.}4  inch.  To  such  a 
comb-guide  bees  build  their  combs  down  better.  This 
frame  may  b2  used  in  any  standard  L  hive  having  tin 
rabbets.  In  putting  frames  together,  the  V'd  edges  on 
the  end-bars  should  come  on  diagonally  opposite  sides,  and 
should  always  be  put  together  the  same  way. 

The  dovetailed 
hive  is  made  for  tin 
rabbets;  but  these, 
unlike  the  o!d  style, 
Hre  very  much  im- 
proved. They  are 
•troRger,  and  in- 
stead of  having  a 
i-nife  edge  that  cuts 
the  fingers,  creases 
the  top-bars  and 
beads  over,  are 
made  (as  shown  in 
the  corresponding  cross-section  above)  with  a  folded  edge 
on  which  the  frames  rest.  The  shape  of  the  rabbet 
apart  from  the  hive  is  shown  more  clearly  in  the 
small  cut  below.  A  is  the  point  on  which  the  frames  rest, 
and  B  and  C  are  where  the  nails  secure  it 
to  the  hive,  as  shown  in  the  larger  cross- 
section.  With  the  Hoffman,  there  should 
'e  a  free  lateral  sliding  motion  when  the 
rames  are  manipulated,  and  this  the  new 
rabbet  permits. 

Should  there  be  anything  in  the  above 
description  that  is  not  quite  understood  by  any  beginner  in 
bee-keeping,  I  shall  be  happy  to  make  it  q  jite  plain  to  him 
in  a  future  letter.  Wm  Styan. 


On  the  Miner  Ranch,  near  Lafayette,  Contra  Costa  Co., 
they  are  boring  for  oil,  with  favorable  indications.  Oil 
has  been  found  in  tlia  200-foot  well,  but  as  yet  not  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  pay. 

A  PROMINENT  Omaha  firm  has  sent  an  inquiry  to  several 
Tacoma  and  Seattle  firms  for  500  carloads  of  cedar 
shingles  for  spring  delivery. 


Horticulture. 


Lemon  Growing  and  Curing  at  Riverside. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Holmes  of  Riverside  gave  an  address  at  the 
Pomona  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Pomological 
Society  on  lemon  growing  and  curing,  which  will  be  read 
wnh  interest  by  all  who  are  developing  the  lemon  industry 
of  the  S:ate: 

At  the  first  citrus  fair,  held  many  years  ago  in  Riverside 
read  a  paper  upon  the  lemon,  and  the  confident  opinion  f 
then  expressed, egardmg  the  desirability  of  pushing  this 
?eTults      ''""''"""^^  ^"'"^  ^'  l^st  fully  warranted  by  the 
We  have  had  many  things  to  learn  regarding  varieties 

Unnil.H      ^«  °f  the  trees,  and  hfve  gated 

knowledge  on  these  pomts  through  an  experience  that  has 
been  expensive.  We  have  found,  when  at  last  we  have 
grown  a  perfect  lemon,  that  it  is  a  fruit  that  requires  a  rad? 
cally  different  treatment  from  that  given  the  orange.  Many 
that  have  owned  small  orchards  have  become  disgusted, 
dunng  these  tentative  years,  over  their  failure  to  mirke 
the  crop  profitably  and  have  rooted  out  their  trees  and  re- 
budded  to  some  favorite  variety  of  the  orange.  Others 
have  found  that  they  had  undesirable  varieties,  or  that 
those  which  were  satisfactory  were  budded  upon  stock  that 
was  short-lived  and  yielded  to  disease  when  the  tree 
reached  a  bearing  age.  These  experiences  have  disheart- 
ened many,  but  it  is  through  these  practical  demonstra- 
lons  that  we  at  last  are  upon  the  right  road  in  lemon  cul- 
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It  has  taken  years  to  convince  the  mass  of  growers  that 
the  chance  seedling,  however  fair  in  appearance,  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  compete  with  the  imported  fruit,  and 
that  the  first  step  to  secure  profit  is  to  grow  only  those 
lemons  that  possess  certain  essential  characteristics  These 
are  possessed  by  an  extremely  1  mited  number  of  the  vari- 
eties thus  far  available  for  propagation,  and,  though  it  is 
well  that  experiments  with  chance  seedlings  be  made.no 
sensible  horticulturist  will  to-day  plant  varieties  whose  su- 
periority IS  not  generally  acknowledged. 

It  is  well  to  consider  at  this  point  just  what  are  the  ab- 
solutely requisite  characteristics  of  a  perfect  commercial 
lemon.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  points,  the  ab- 
sence of  either  one  of  which  would  put  the  lemon  out  of 
the  desirable  list.  First,  the  appearance  and  texture  must 
be  fine;  the  size  and  shape  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform 
and  the  color  high.  Sjcond,  there  must  be  plenty  of  juice 
with  a  high  percentage  of  citric  acid.  Third,  there  must 
be  an  almost  total  absence  of  bitterness  in  the  pulp,  so  that 
It  can  stand  the  test  of  cooking.  It  is  on  this  latter  point 
that  many  otherwise  excellent  varieties  will  fail  when  put 
to  a  careful  test;  but  in  my  opinion  freedom  from  b.tterness 
is  the  one  essential  quality  of  a  commercial  lemon  Want 
of  color  and  uniformity  of  size  and  shape,  even  a  low  per- 
centage of  acid,  are  not  so  obj  actionable  as  the  bitter  qual- 
ity so  common  to  the  ordinary  lemon. 

While  it  is  possible,  by  careful  picking  at  the  right  stage 
of  its  growth,  to  cure  a  common  lemon  so  that  its  keeping 
qualities  are  improved,  experience  justifies  the  assertion 
mat  it  is  only  with  the  fine-textured  budded  varieties  that 
the  best  keeping  qualities  are  found. 

There  is  no  variety  which  in  so  many  respects  comes  so 
near  being  the  ideal  lemon  as  that  known  as  the  Lisbon. 
The  original  tree,  imported  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham  of  Riv- 
erside, has  furnished  the  stock  from  which  the  best  or- 
chards in  that  section  have  been  propagated.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  inferior  lemons  have  been  planted  under  that 
name,  and  it  is  somewhat  due  to  this  fact  that  this  variety 
has  been  less  popular  with  orchardists  in  certain  sections 
than  the  Eureka. 

The  Eureka  is,  however,  one  of  our  best  lemons,  though 
the  tenderness  of  this  variety  and  its  tendency  to  bitterness 
hardly  entitle  it  to  equality  with  its  most  prominent  rival. 

The  Villa  Franca  will  stand  a  far  more  severe  test  than 
the  Eureka,  is  nearly  seedless,  strong  in  acid,  and  stands 
frost  like  the  Lisbon,  its  only  objectionable  quality  being 
its  dark  yellow  color,  and  a  tendency  to  take  shapes  like 
the  Eu  eka. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
the  question  of  varieties,  or  I  might  refer  to  others  which  I 
believe  are  well  worthy  of  propagation.  I  have  made  this 
reference  in  order  to  impress  the  need  of  securing  a  true 
lemon  before  one  wastes  time  and  money  in  preparing  for 
the  rr^arket. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lemon  ripens  its  heaviest  crop 
in  the  fall,  when  the  demand  for  it  is  at  its  minimum,  many 
methods  have  been  tried  to  cure  and  hold  the  crop  until 
spring,  when  the  condition  of  the  markets  would  warrant 
shipping.  Until  within  a  few  years  the  success  of  these  ef- 
forts has  not  been  great,  and  many  have  concluded  that 
lemon-growing  would  never  prove  profitable  in  southern 
California,  because  there  appeared  to  be  something  at  fault 
either  in  the  time  of  ripening  of  our  fruit,  or  in  the  fruit  it- 
self. I  have  long  been  convinced  that  this  conclusion  was 
a  mistake.  No  better  lemons  are  produced  in  the  world 
than  right  here,  and  I  believe  we  shall  demonstrate  that  we 
can  ship  just  as  good  keeping  fruit  as  the  growers  of  Italy 
and  Spain.  Indeed,  some  of  our  growers  have  already  fur- 
nished the  proof  of  this,  and  when  their  methods  are  fol- 
lowed the  trade  will  find  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  Cali- 
fornia lemon. 

To  cure  lemons  perfectly  they  must  be  picked  and  han- 
dled as  carefully  as  eggs.  Failure  ia  this  respect  nullifies 
all  subsequent  efforts.  The  degree  of  success  one  attains 
in  his  work  is  dependent  more  largely  upon  this  point  than 
upon  any  other. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  Riverside  shippers  have 
heretofore  picked  their  lemons  when  just  changing  color 
and  of  suitable  size.  After  being  kept  a  short  time  in 
boxes  more  or  less  exposed,  for  the  purpose  of  shrinking 
the  skin  a  little,  they  have  been  either  stored  in  trays  in  a 
dark,  cool  lemon-house,  or  else  have  been  wrapped  carefu| 
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ly  and  stored  in  raisin  sweat-boxes,  which  then  were 
stacked  in  open  sheds  or  barns.  Treated  in  this  way,  the 
fruit  has  been  kept  from  six  to  eight  months,  with  no  heavy 
percentage  of  loss,  and  has  been  sold  at  good  prices. 

Mr.  Garcelon,  with  his  double-walled  lemon-house,  has 
doubtless  been  more  successful  than  most  growers,  but  his 
methods  have  been  explained  at  length  in  print  and  I  will 
not  describe  them  here.  Neither  will  I  give  my  own  ex- 
perience, but  will  briefly  explain  the  plan  used  by  D.  H. 
Burnham  of  Riverside,  which  I  must  confess  seems  to  have 
been  superior  to  my  own. 

Mr.  Hurnham  grows  the  Lisbon  exclusively.  He  has 
found,  like  some  other  growers,  that  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  picking  the  lemon  when  it  is  of  proper  size,  re- 
gardless of  color.  He  picked  last  November  all  of  his  crop 
that  was  of  suitable  size,  and  again  in  December  made  an- 
other picking.  Instead  of  exposing  the  lemons  for  a  short 
time  to  shrink  the  skin,  as  has  been  the  general  cus'om,he 
wrapped  them  immediately  in  strong  lemon  paper.  The 
boxes  in  which  they  were  packed  were  lined  with  stout 
manilla  paper  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and  between  each 
layer  was  placed  a  sheet  of  the  same  paper.  Over  each 
box  was  laid  another  sheet,  and  then  the  boxes  were 
stacked  14  high,  completely  filled  with  the  green  wrapped 
lemons.  They  were  stored  in  a  high  shed  open  to  the  east, 
which  was  protected  from  the  sun's  rays  by  large  trees. 
Here  they  remained  all  through  the  winter,  untouched  until 
opened  for  packing  from  six  to  eight  months  from  picking. 
The  percentage  of  loss  was  smaller  than  I  have  ever 
known. 

One  carload  of  these,  packed  about  eight  months  after 
they  were  clipped  from  the  trees,  arrived  at  its  destination 
in  the  East  at  a  time  when  the  market  was  not  in  the  best 
condition  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  foreign  lemons  in 
quantity.  The  agent  wired  to  inquire  if  he  should  sell  at 
less  price  than  fixed,  or  hold  them.  Mr.  Burnham  was  so 
confident  of  the  quality  of  his  fruit  that  he  ordered  it  held, 
and  though  it  was  nearly  ten  months  from  the  date  of  pick- 
ing before  the  last  were  sold,  there  was  not  a  box  lost  by 
repacking.  In  the  face  of  such  an  experience,  who  shall 
dare  to  say  that  perfect  fruit,  intelligently  handled,  cannot 
meet  the  best  foreign  product  on  equal  terms? 

In  view  of  the  recent  reversal  of  the  tariff  policy  of  the 
nation,  i*  doei  not  appear  that  we  may  look  for  any  relief 
from  the  crmpetition  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  lemon- 
grower,  and  that  we  cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  obtain 
fancy  prices  we  have  anticipated;  but  it  will  pay  to  grow 
the  lemon  even  at  the  rates  fixed  by  the  importer,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  ptove  the  excellence  of  our  goods  by  the  use  of 
careful  and  honest  methods.  That  we  shall  yfst  demon- 
strate in  the  markets  and  against  the  strongest  foreign  com- 
petition the  real  value  of  our  product,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced. 


The  Dairymen's  Uonlerence  with  the  Congressmen. 

In  the  Rural  of  November  27th  we  alluded  to  a  meeting 
set  for  San  Rafael  at  which  dairymen  were  invited  to  confer 
with  newly-elected  lawmakers  concerning  oleomargarine 
legislation.  The  meeting  was  duly  held  and  reported  by 
the  San  Rafael  Tocsin,  and  we  condense  therefrom  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  number  of  the  leading  dairymen  of  the  vicinity  assem- 
bled and  were  met  by  Congressman  Geary,  Senator  Mc- 
AUisier,  and  Assemblyman  Taylor.  Jas.  Tunstead  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  W.  S.  Pierce  and  L.  Tomasini 
were  appointed  respectively  president  and  vice-president. 

Mr.  L.  Tomasini  made  a  few  remarks,  saying  that  the 
competition  of  oleomargarine  and  buttericc  had  reached 
such  a  point  that  dairymen  could  plainly  see  ahead  to  the 
time,  now  near  at  hand,  when  their  industry  would  be 
driven  to  the  wall. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  competition  that  is  forced 
on  the  legitimate  business,  Mr.  Tomasini  stated  that  at  the 
price  now  paid  by  creameries  for  milk,  it  cosls  30  cents  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter.  At  this  very  time  Mr.  Armour  is 
selling  his  Kansas  city  compounds  as  pure  butter,  for  15 
cents  a  pound,  and  making  a  princely  profit  out  of  it.  Ol 
course,  what  dairymen  desire  would  be  the  passage  of  a 
law  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  the  article  altogether, 
but  as  that  was  out  of  the  question  the  next  best  thing 
would  be  the  passage  of  stringent  enactments  against  the 
sale  of  the  spurious  article  in  any  disguised  form.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  oleomargarine  were  compelled  to  stand  on  its 
own  merits  and  if  the  consumers  were  duly  informed  of  the 
character  of  the  goods  set  before  them,  the  worst  feature  of 
the  present  disastrous  competition  could  be  removed. 

Congressman  Geary  said  that  he  and  his  fellow  legis- 
lators were  on  hand  to  hear  any  suggestions  that  might  be 
oflFered  to  the  law-making  department  of  Government. 
They  all  honestly  desired  to  be  of  service  to  the  dairymen 
of  California  in  their  struggle  against  a  great  wrong.  They 
wished  to  be  informed  of  what  was  needed  in  the  way  of 
laws  and  they  would  then  spare  no  pains  to  secure  their 
enactment. 

Senator  McAllister,  who  has  been  reading  up  on  the 
oleomargarine  question  extensively,  was  called  on  and  gave 
a  highly  interesting  summary  of  the  laws  of  other  States 
relating  to  bogus  buiter,  which  he  had  compiled  with  great 
care.  He  drew  attention  to  strong  features  in  the  laws  of 
Iowa,  New  York,  Masssachusetts  and  Indiana  and  showed 
that  by  a  union  of  the  provisions  of  those  States  a  cast-iron 
law  could  be  enacted.  He  was  confident  that  a  Dairy 
Commission,  armed  with  the  ample  powers  that  the  States 
elsewhere  conferred,  would  absolutely  put  a  step  to  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  as  pure  buiter.  Senator  ^IcAllister 
specially  commended  the  Iowa  law  as  being  particularly 
direct  and  to  the  point. 

Assemblyman  Taylor  thought  better  results  would  fol'ow 
frrm  a  general  law  against  food  adulteration  than  from  a 
specific  law  against  oleomargarine.    He  doubted  whether 


a  bill  directed  against  one  form  of  food  adulteration  could 
be  passed,  whereas  a  general  pure-food  bill  would  com- 
mand an  almost  universal  sympathy, 

Mr.  Geary  differed  with  Mr.  Taylor-  He  advised  the 
dairymen  to  confine  their  efforts  to  their  own  case  and  not 
try  to  legislate  for  other  people's  grievances.  A  general 
bill  against  adulteration  might  command  a  little  general 
sjmpathy,  but  nothing  more.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  inevitably  invite  a  kind  of  opposition  that  would 
prove  fatal  to  any  bill  in  the  present  condition  of  political 
morals.  Moreover,  Mr.  Geary  thought  it  a  big  mistake  to 
imagine  that  the  cows  didn't  have  plenty  of  friends.  The 
dairy  interests  of  the  State  were  widespread,  far-reaching 
and  powerful.  In  his  congressional  district  there  was  not 
a  single  senator  or  assemblyman  elect  who  did  not  have  a 
number  of  constituents  interested  in  or  dependent  on  the 
butter-making  industry,  which  they  would  not  dare  to  an- 
tagonize. The  dairymen,  he  believed,  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  passing  any  laws  within  reason  for  their  protection 
against  spurious  compounds  without  dragging  in  any  out- 
side issues  to  bolster  up  their  case. 

Various  suggestions  were  being  made  as  to  the  details  of 
proposed  legislation  when  Mr.  Hollis  Hitchcock  arose  and 
said  that  while  the  meeting  had  been  profitab'e  and  inter- 
esting, he  did  not  think  it  would  be  able,  off-hand,  to  settle 
the  many  intricate  questions  involved.  He  suggested  that 
a  committee  of  leading  dairymen  be  appointed  to  prepare 
drafts  of  laws.  State  and  national,  to  meet  the  situation  and 
present  the  same  to  their  representatives.  Some  discus- 
sion followed  on  the  proper  number  to  constitute  this  body 
and  it  was  finally  determined  that  a  committtee  of  five  be 
appointed  by  the  chair,  this  to  send  an  invitation  to  each  of 
the  dairy  counties  to  send  three  representatives  to  join  in 
their  deliberations. 

On  motion,  the  following  were  appointed  as  the  commit- 
tee: Hollis  Hitchcock  of  Bodega,  P.  J.  Shafter  of  Olema, 
W.  S.  Pierce  of  Petaluma,  Joseph  Bloom  of  Olema  and 
Wilfred  Page  of  Penn's  Grove. 

Among  the  prominent  dairymen  present  were  W.  S. 
Pierce,  Hollis  Hitchcock,  L.  Tomasini,  J.  Martella,  J. 
Bloom,  J.  Silacci,  A.  G.  Scown,  B.  T.  Miller,  A.  F.  Pache- 
co.  Dr.  B.  F.  Lyford  and  many  others.  There  was  an 
earnestness  and  spirit  throughout  the  meeting  that  argued 
well  for  this  formal  declaration  of  leg^I  war  against  bogus 
butter. 


A  Model  Dairy  Barn  in  Humboldt  County. 

Dairy  readers  will  be  interested  in  a  descrip'ion  of  one 
of  the  most  complete  dairy  barns  we  have  ever  seen. 
While  it  is  built  to  shelter  and  feed  40  cows,  yet  on  a 
smaller  scale  could  be  used  with  equal  advantage.  The 
barn  has  just  been  built  by  C.  M.  Peterson,  president  of 
our  County  Alliance,  on  his  home  ranch  near  Ferndale. 
The  hay  barn  is  62  feet  in  length,  24  in  width  and  24  high 
on  the  sides,  with  a  center  hip-elevation  10  feet  high  and  3 
wide  for  working  a  derrick  hay  fork.  The  hip-elevation  is 
supported  by  posts  from  the  sills,  and  from  their  top  the 
track  for  the  hay  fork  is  hung  on  level  bearings.  The  ven- 
tilators in  the  top  can  be  open  or  shut  by  ropes  reaching  to 
the  floor.  Between  this  and  the  cattle  barn,  on  each  side 
of  a  14-foot  driveway,  are  storage-rooms  for  roots.  To 
their  rear  are  stalls  10x14 — on  one  side  for  the  male,  the 
other  for  sick  cows.  The  cow  barn  is  70  feet  long  by  42 
wide.  It  has  a  driveway  through  it,  length  14  feet  wide 
and  passes  between  the  storage-rooms  and  across  the  hay 
barn,  giving  a  straight  driveway  of  104  feet  through  the 
barn.  This  driveway  on  the  north  from  the  hay-barn  opens 
into  a  field;  on  the  south,  from  the  cattle-barn  toward  the 
public  road,  opens  into  a  yard  32x50  that  has  a  tight  floor 
two  inches  thick  up  off  the  ground  but  on  solid  foundation. 
Through  the  front  gate  of  this  yard  by  residence  to  the 
road  a  side  gate  leads  to  a  small  pasture  for  the  mules; 
from  another  gate  is  an  incline-plankroad  100  feet  long  to 
an  elevation  of  6  feet  for  the  dumping-yard.  On  the  other 
side,  the  gate  leads  to  the  cow  pastures.  The  drain  be- 
hind the  cows  is  seven  inches  lower  at  the  south  end,  and 
they  are  connected  with  a  plank  underdrain  that  carries 
all  the  liquids  into  the  field. 

As  all  the  floors  are  water-tight,  underneath,  inside,  and 
the  surroundings  of  the  barn  are  free  from  the  filth  and 
moisture  that  are  such  prolific  sources  of  disease  to  cattle. 
The  cow  stable  is  divided  into  double  stalls  seven  feet  wide, 
and  each  stall  has  a  plank  2x6  inches  set  edgewise  in  the 
center  to  prevent  one  cow  from  laying  down  in  the  space 
allotted  to  the  other.  The  outside  partition  to  each  stall  is 
4  feet  high  and  4  inches  thick,  made  by  double  boards  on 
each  side  of  a  two-inch  upright.  The  tie-up  for  each  cow 
is  a  clevis  20  inches  long  with  a  ring  swivel,  and  held  by 
bolts  at  each  end  that  pass  through  the  upright.  The 
chain  that  goes  around  the  cow's  neck  is  tied  in  the  center 
to  the  swivel  by  a  small  rope  that  ran  be  cut  in  case  of  fire 
or  trouble  with  the  cow.  The  ring  in  the  clevis  slipping 
up  and  down,  allows  the  cow  to  lie  down  or  get  up,  and  the 
swivel  prevents  the  chain  from  twisting.  On  one  end  of 
the  chain  is  a  ring,  the  other  a  tee.  Each  cow  finds  her 
own  stall,  and  Mr.  Peterson  claims  he  can  tie  the  40  cows 
in  four  minutes.  A  nail  is  driven  in  the  upright  18  inches 
above  the  clevis,  and  the  ring  end  of  the  chain  is  hung  on 
it  when  the  cows  are  loosened  to  hold  the  chain  convenient 
for  use. 

The  manger  is  two  feet  wide;  elevation  next  to  the  cow 
is  a  2x8  plank  set  edgeways.  It  cannot  be  any  higher  or  it 
will  interfere  with  the  cow  getting  up.  The  farther  side 
first  has  a  plank  the  same  as  front,  tut  from  its  top  two  feet 
wide  is  the  back  of  manger  sloping  into  the  driveway,  the 
top  being  2  feet  4  inches  above  the  floor.  Above  the 
manger  is  a  swinging  panel  or  gate  that  can  be  fastened  in 
the  stall  to  lengthen  or  shorten  it,  which  allows  the  hay  or 
roots  to  slide  into  the  manger  and  prevents  the  cow  passing 
into  the  driveway,  but  can  be  turned  over  and  out  of  the 
way.  The  floor  from  the  manger  to  the  drain  is  5  feet  6 
inches  for  large  cows;  for  three  years  old,  5  feet  2  inches; 


for  two  years  old,  5  feet,  and  making  the  drain  six  inches 
wider  at  its  lower  end.  The  drain  at  the  upper  end  is  20 
inches  wide  and  six  inches  lower  than  floor  of  stall.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  drain  is  a  four-foot  wide  passway,  four 
inches  above  the  drain.  In  the  wall  by  the  side  of  each 
passway  are  two  milk  closets  for  large  cans  that  hold  the 
night's  milk.  These  closets  have  open  lattice  floors  and  a 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  door.  They  are  opposite  the  venti- 
lators in  the  top  of  the  barn.  The  heated  air  from  the 
cows  passing  up  through  the  ventilators  creates  a  current 
of  cold  air  rushing  in  from  the  bottom  of  the  closets  around 
the  milkcan.  Any  description  must  give  an  imperfect  im- 
pression, therefore  to  those  intending  to  build,  we  think  it 
would  pay  them  well  to  see  the  barn  for  themselves. — W. 
F.  Harris  in  Eureka  Watchman. 


Dairy  Practice  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

The  Butte  Register  has  the  following  notes  on  dairy 
methods  and  appliances  in  the  upper  Sacramento  valley  ; 

B.  F.  Walton,  of  Sutter  county,  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful dairymen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State.  He  owns 
80  cows,  60  of  which  are  continuously  in  milk.  He  pas- 
tures them,  but  feeds  in  addition  grain-hay,  pumpkins,  and 
in  winter  chopped  alfalfa.  His  stock  is  Jersey  and  Dur- 
ham crossed,  and  he  is  confident  these  breeds  cannot 
be  excelled  as  butter-makers.  Two  men  do  the  entire 
work  connected  with  his  dairy,  including  the  milking, 
butter-making,  feeding  of  hogs,  etc.  His  cows  average 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  butter  per  day,  and  for  this  he 
obtains  from  25  to  40  cents  a  pound,  according  to  the  sea- 
son. His  milkhouse  is  constructed  of  brick,  and  outside  of 
the  brick  wall  is  a  space,  then  a  board  wall,  then  a  second 
space,  and  lastly  the  outside  wall.  The  building  is  thus 
rendered  cool  even  in  the  heat  of  summer.  The  floor  is 
cemented,  with  an  inclination  to  it  so  a  hose  can  be  freely 
used,  and  the  water  will  quickly  run  out  from  the  room. 
Mr.  Walton  found  by  dehorning  the  cows  that  the  flow  of 
milk  was  largely  increased.  He  attributes  this  increase 
to  the  fact  that  the  cows  were  no  longer  afraid  of  being 
hooked,  and  would  all  eat  and  drink  together,  and  all 
would  seek  shelter  from  storms  by  huddling  together  like 
sheep.  A  1  the  cows  soon  increased  in  flesh  after  the  horns 
were  removed,  and  he  recommends  the  practice  to  all 
dairymen.  While  economy  must  be  exercised,  yet  money 
can  be  made  if  the  owner  will  learn  the  work  thoroughly 
and  pay  careful  attention  to  it. 

The  famous  Rancho  Chico  dairy  is  the  largest  in  Butte, 
and  from  Col.  C.  C.  Royce  we  have  obtained  the  following 
data  that  will  be  read  with  interest  :  "  We  milk  about  135 
cows.  They  are  of  Shorthorn,  Durham,  and  graded  Hoi- 
stein,  one-half  to  three-quarters.  The  product  of  milk  for 
the  past  year  was  95  375  gallons,  26,200  gallons  of  which 
was  sold  in  Chico,  and  the  balance  was  run  through  a  sep- 
arator at  the  dairy  where  the  cream  was  separated  from 
the  milk;  1853  gallons  of  that  cream  were  sold  in  Chico,  the 
balance  made  into  buiter,  producing  2293  pounds.  This 
butter  was  sold  in  Chico  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  pound 
in  summer  and  35  cents  in  winter.  The  cows  are  milked 
in  the  barn  and  are  fed  twice  a  day  bran  and  cut  hay,  at 
the  rate  of  6  pounds  of  bran  and  about  18  pounds  of  hay 
per  cow.  The  hay  is  cut  in  a  feed  cutter,  which  is  run  by 
a  six-horse  power  engine.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  large  box 
and  mixed  with  the  bran  and  then  thoroughly  soaked  with 
water,  after  which  the  box  is  closed  and  the  feed  is  then 
steamed,  from  the  engine,  and  in  four  to  six  hours  is  ready 
for  use.  We  also  feed  in  the  pasture  about  (our  tons  of 
pumpkins  daily  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  beets,  which  are 
scattered  over  the  ground  and  the  cows  are  allowed  to  eat 
all  they  desire.  At  night  the  cows  are  driven  into  a  large 
shed  with  racks  filled  with  good  wheat  and  oat-hay.  The 
calves  are  separated  from  their  mothers  as  soon  as  born^ 
and  are  tied  in  a  ihidy  place  and  given  their  mother's  milk 
for  two  weeks ;  after  that  time  they  are  fed  on  skimmed 
milk  from  the  separator,  coupled  with  about  one- quarter  of 
a  pound  of  oil-cake  meal  daily,  together  with  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  dry  bran  and  what  hay  they  want. 
The  water  given  to  the  cows  is  pumped  from  the  well  by 
steampower,  so  they  can  have  good,  cool  water  to  drink 
when  dry.  Salt  is  placed  in  boxes  where  the  cows  can  have 
what  they  want  at  all  times." 


Progressive  Dairying. 

Edna  P.  O.  Nov.  22,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— I  am  much  pleased  to  seethe  Rural  im- 
press entering  a  little  more  into  the  dairying  interest. 
The  English  Record  of  the  Durham  herd  published  last 
week  was  very  interesting  to  me,  and  (will  be  to  any  intelli- 
gent dairyman,  and  is  withal  a  comparatively  new  field  of 
experimental  stations,  bulletins  and  advanced  dairymen's 
reports  in  this  respect:  Records  have  not  been  exactly 
stated,  but  only  more  general  reports.  The  report  you 
printed  is  worth  a  hundred  general  average  reports  to  me, 
especially  as  this  report  is  supposed  to  show  more  than 
average  yields.  It  makes  me,  however,  pat  myself  on  the 
back.  Why,  you  will  see  when  I  send  you  a  tabulated  re- 
port of  my  Holstein  herd,  which  I  intend  to  do  soon.  Id 
the  meantime,  let  me  assure  you  that  "  creme  de  la 
creme  "  of  dairy  literature  is  in  that  article,  and  the  dairy- 
man who  cannot  leain  by  such  means  is  indeed  a  silurian. 

E.  W.  Steele. 


Spruce  (or  Washington  pine,  as  it  ia  sometimesfcalled) 
will  in  the  near  future  become  one  of  our  most  valuable 


wcods.    Some  day  the  clearingi  in  the  forest  will  be  full  j^i 

of  wooden  ware  factories.    Spruce  is  especially  valuable  to  H| 

the  manufacturers  of  tubs  and  pailx,  because  it  does  not  Ht 

communicate  taste  or  odor  of  the  wood  to  the  contents.  H| 

This  fact  is  especially  pleasing  to  butter  makers,  as  butter 

very  easily  absorbs  the  flavor  and  odor  of  the  utensils  in  H| 

which  it  is  packed.    The  same  is  true  of  nearly]  every 

article  of  food  packed  in  tubs,  paila  and  hoses.  H| 
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Old  and  New  Breeding  Farms  at  the  South. 

The  breeding  of  thoroughbred  race  horses  in  California 
is  in  its  infancy,  although  the  Maltese  cross  jacket  of 
"  Lucky  "  Baldwin  has  been  a  familiar  sight  upon  the  East- 
ern race  courses  for  the  past  ten  years.  His  breeding-farm 
at  Santa  Anita  has  been  so  frequently  described  by  Eastern 
visitors  in  the  journals  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  that  any 
reference  to  it  now  would  seem  superfluous.  Hence  the 
writer  will  pass  on  from  Mr.  Baldwin  to  other  parties. 

Hon.  L.  J.  Rose,  in  1890,  undertook  the  establishment  of 
a  stud  of  thoroughbred  horses  at  Rosemeade,  near  the  San 
Gabriel  mission;  and  he  did  not  lack  for  good  material  in 
doing  so,  either.  He  met  with  so  many  reverses  in  the 
very  outset  of  his  career,  having  lost  over  $50,000  worth  of 
horses  by  death  alone  in  the  short  space  of  20  months,  that 
he  concluded  to  dispose  of  everything  at  auction  and  retire 
from  the  unequal  struggle.  Among  those  which  died  was 
a  yearling  colt  by  Sir  Modred,  which  cost  him  $5000  in 
New  York;  and  a  full  brother  to  the  famous  Flambeau,  the 
premier  stallion  at  Palo  Alto,  for  which  he  paid  $6000. 
Added  to  these  were  sisters  to  the  noted  Australian  horses, 
Sheet  Anchor  (Melbourne  cup  of  1885,  two  miles  in  3:29^^) 
and  Prince  Imperial  (Hawkesbury  handicap  of  1884,  one 
and  a  half  miles  in  2:35),  both  of  which  died  at  sea  after 
less  than  20  hours'  illness.  With  such  disheartening  re- 
buffs coming  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  the  only  wonder 
is  that  the  genial  Master  of  Rosemeade  did  not  abandon 
his  new  undertaking  sooner  than  he  actually  did. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  good  money  in  breeding 
thoroughbred  horses  for  racing  purposes  and  selling  them 
at  auction  as  yearlings.  The  great  profit  in  racing  lies  in 
the  sweepstakes  for  horses  of  two  and  three  years  old,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  winnings  made  in 
1891  by  various  owners  of  horses,  confined  entirely  to 
horses  of  those  ages.  The  rapid  increase  of  sweepstake 
races  at  the  East  compels  us  to  omit  66  races  below  the 
value  of  $5000  and  give  only  the  stakes  of  a  value  above 
that  sum: 

THREE-YEAR-OLD  EVENTS. 


Realization,  Coney  Island  $  30.580 

Omnibus,  Long  Branch   19,810 

American  Derby,  Chicago     18,610 

Hickory,  Morris  Park   18,020 

Lcrillard,  Long  Branch   17.255 

Stockton,  Long  Branch   5.970 

Tidal,  Coney  Island   S,770 

Brooklyn  Derby,  Brooklyn   5,270 

Jerome,  Jerome  Park   S.250 

Belmont,  Jerome  Park   5,070 

Stevens,  Long  Branch   5,040 


Total  $131,475 

TWO  YEAR- OLD  EVENTS. 

Futurity,  Coney  Island  $  61,675 

Great  Eclipse,  Coney  Island   24,353 

Junior  Chmp. ,  Long  Branch   23.800 

Great  Trial,  Brooklyn   22  095 

Great  American,  Morris  Park   16.650 

Nursery,  Jerome  Park   15,880 

Hyde  Park,  Chicago   10,550 

Great  Eastern,  Coney  Island   8  663 

Carteret  (hdp,),  Long  Branch   8.645 

Juvenile,  Jerome  Park   8,260 

Expectation,  Morris  Park   7,300 

White  Plains,  Morris  Park   6,900 

Dunraow,  Morris  Park   5  990 

Criterion,  Long  Branch   5.490 

Hopeful,  Long  Branch   5  325 


Total  $229,576 


The  foregoing  tables  go  to  show  that  there  is  nearly 
twice  as  much  money  in  a  good  two  year-old  as  in  a  good 
three  year- old;  and  even  beyond  this  the  tables  go  to  show 
that  out  of  41  sweepstakes  worth  over  $4000  and  less  than 
$5000,  there  were  28  won  by  two-year-olds.  The  returns 
for  1892  will  not  be  complete  till  January,  1893,  but  they 
will  show  that  the  value  of  these  juvenile  events  has  in- 
creased about  eight  per  cent  in  the  past  year.  The  reason 
for  disposing  of  thoroughbred  colts  at  auction  is  that  the 
breeder  gets  the  advantage  of  competition  in  every  in- 
stance; and  the  reason  for  selling  as  yearlings  is  that  the 
sweepstakes  close  at  that  age,  thus  throwing  »he  expense  of 
training  and  development  upon  the  purchaser  rather  than 
the  seller.  In  other  words,  it  obliges  the  gambler  to  adver- 
tise the  breeder's  stock.  Col.  Harry  Thornton  of  San 
Francisco  sold  1 1  head  last  year  at  an  average  of  $404  50, 
the  best  price  yet  realized  within  the  State,  but  Mr.  Hag- 
gin  has  more  than  doubled  those  figures  on  half  a  dozen 
occasions,  after  mixing  in  with  his  valuable  Sir  Modred  and 
Darebin  colts  a  precious  lot  of  weeds  got  by  such  outcasts 
as  Warwick,  Milner  and  John  Happy. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  announced  that  he  will  not  race  next 
year,  but  will  sell  his  yearlings  at  auction  in  Chicago  or 
New  York,  but  the  writer  does  not  take  much  stock  in  the 
I  story.    In  the  ten  years  that  he  has  raced  at  the  east  there 
,  have  been  but  two  years  that  his  balance  was  on  the  wrong 
I  side  of  the  ledger;  and  on  two  occasions  his  winnings  in 
purses  and  stakes  were  in  excess  of  $80,000.    So  that  the 
writer  does  not  believe  the  host  of  Santa  Anita  will  relin- 
quish the  sport  so  easily;  and  whatever  else  may  be  said 
against  Mr.  Baldwin,  his  horses  were  always  "  out  for  the 
money ''  when  he  was  present  in  person. 

Two  small  breeders  in  this  neighborhood  (any  person  is 
called  a  small  breeder  with  less  than  20  mares)  have  started 
with  fair  chance  for  profit.    One  of  these  is  Mr.  W.  J. 
Thompson,  agent  of  the  Santa  Fe  railway  at  Glendora. 
He  has  a  very  handsome  old  horse  in  the  person  of  Con- 
I  veth,  who  took  the  first  premium  here  at  the  late  district 
fair.    Conveth  is  15  years  old,  and  bred  on  royal  lines, 
I  being  by  Favonius,  winner  of  the  Derby  of  1873,  out  of 
Cachucha  by  Voltigeur,  Derby   and  St.  Leger  of  1850, 
;  from  Ayacanora  (dam  of  Camelia,  that  ran  the  dead  heat 
for  the  Oaks  with  the  French  mare  Enguerrande)  by  Irish 
Birdcatcher,  from  Pocahontas  (dam  of  Stockwell,  Rata- 
plan and  King  Tom)  by  Glencoe.    This  gentleman  has 


five  thoroughbred  mares  of  various  ages,  two  of  them  be- 
ing by  John  W.  Norton,  a  worthy  son  of  Bonnie  Scotland. 

The  other  one  to  which  we  refer  is  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Wolfs- 
kin of  Santa  Monica.  This  lady's  love  for  thoroughbred 
horses  comes  to  her  as  a  legitimate  inheritance,  as  her 
father,  James  Moore,  of  Woodland,  Yolo  coimty,  brought 
the  first  thoroughbred  mare  that  ever  crossed  the  plains. 
This  was  in  1852,  and  the  old  gray  mare  was  called  Ada 
Byron  when  she  left  the  East.  But  just  at  that  time  San 
Francisco  v.'as  having  a  craze  over  Lola  Monte  z,  and  Col. 
Jack  Gambill  leased  the  racing  qualities  of  the  mare  and 
named  her  after  the  fairy  of  the  footlights.  She  won  the 
first  race  of  three-mile  heats  ever  run  on  this  coast,  and  the 
race  took  place  on  a  Sunday.  The  famous  old  gelding 
Wake  up-Jake,  then  masquerading  as  Aleck  Hensley,  was 
second  in  the  race.  From  this  old  mare  are  descended 
quite  a  number  of  clever  performers.  Hotspur  and  Jim 
Douglass  being  the  best.  The  former  horse  holds  the 
worH's  record  for  one  and  three-quarters  miles. 

Mrs.  Wolfskin  and  her  genial  husband  (who  disclaims 
any  ownership  in  the  horses)  reside  upon  a  beautifully 
wooded  knoll  about  four  miles  this  side  of  Santa  Monica. 
There  she  has  nine  head  of  thoroughbred  mares,  the  oldest 
being  Yoline,  24  years,  the  dam  of  Jim  Douglass  and 
granddam  of  Hotspur.  About  18  months  ago  she  pur- 
chased from  Samuel  Gardiner  of  Bundoora  park,  near  Mel- 
bourne, the  four-year-old  stallion  Plenty,  by  Suwarrow  (the 
fastest  three-year-old  of  his  time),  out  of  the  famous  New 
Zealand  mare  Lurline,  which  was  also  the  dam  of  Mr. 
Haggin's  famous  horse  Darebin.  With  such  a  start,  Mrs. 
Wolfskin  (who  is  to  California  what  the  Duchess  of  Mont- 
rose is  to  England)  will  be  sure  to  succeed  if  she  will  only 
sell  her  yearlings,  confine  herself  to  breeding  operations 
and  let  the  purchasers  do  the  betting.  The  sales  of  the 
Belle  Meade  farm  (Tennessee)  averaged  something  over 
$1800  per  head  for  82  yearlings  disposed  of  at  auction  last 
June. 

The  alfalfa  of  Southern  California  is  a  godsend  to  the 
breeders  of  high-class  horses  for  either  gait.  A  crusade 
was  made,  several  years  ago,  against  this  valuable  herbage 
plant,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  it  has  nearly  reached  its  quietus. 
Stamboul,  the  king  of  trotting  stallions,  was  brought  up  on 
alfalfa,  and  so  was  his  handsome  Itttle  half-brother.  Alca- 
zar. Frank  Reynolds  of  Tocal,  N.  S.  W.,  has  bred  several 
of  the  finest  horses  ever  foaled  south  of  the  equator  (nota- 
bly Melos,  Arsenal  and  Cardigan),  and  has  never  used 
anything  but  alfalfa  for  his  pasturage  and  hay-food  since 
his  visit  to  California  in  1882.  People  who  doubt  the  ex- 
cellence of  alfalfa  should  consult  the  records  of  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds' gallopers  and  of  Mr.  Rose's  trotters.  They  will  be 
found  interesting  reading  to  those  who  have  sought,  in 
years  past,  to  decry  the  excellence  of  this  superb  herbage 
plant,  whose  nutritive  powers  have  aided  in  the  develop- 
ment of  so  many  horses  in  this  State.  Alfalfa  is  a  great 
source  of  wealth  to  southern  California,  and  the  breeding 
operations  of  the  future  will  go  far  to  establish  its  excel- 
lence, if  it  be  not  already  confirmed  by  the  "logic  of 
events." — Hidalgo  in  Los  Angeles  Herald. 


A  Petalnma  Poultry  Yard. 

Recently,  a  representative  of  the  Petaluma  Courier  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  a  model  poultry  farm  in  the  environs 
of  that  city,  and  being  charmed  by  the  air  of  neatness  and 
completeness,  of  system  and  order  about  everything  on  the 
premises,  seized  the  opportunity  to  converse  with  the  in- 
telligent proprietor  concerning  his  methods  and  experience 
and,  so  far  as  he  was  willing  to  disclose  them,  the  results. 
In  reference  to  these  matters,  there  was  no  desire  for  con- 
cealment, and  the  Courier  gives  the  following  description: 

The  premises  are  attractive.  Fronting  on  the  main 
road — perhaps  200  feet  distant  from  it — is  a  neat  modern 
cottage,  of  good  architectural  design,  well-finished  and 
commodious.  In  front  of  it  is  a  fine  flower  garder,  sur- 
rounded by  a  well-trimmed  quick-set  hedge.  Here  and 
there  are  palms,  cypress  trees  and  a  couple  of  vine-clad 
arbors.  Back  of  the  house  is  a  bright  barn  and  other  out- 
houses and  a  windmill  and  tank  of  improved  pattern.  Ad- 
joining the  flower  garden  is  a  plat  of  a  few  acres  in  vege- 
tables, principally  kale  for  poultry  feed.  On  the  knolls  in 
the  rear  are  coops,  hen-houses,  brooders,  etc.,  all  kept 
freshly  whitewashed  and  perfectly  clean.  At  convenient 
intervals  are  watering-cans,  all  connected  with  the  wind- 
mill tank  and  constantly  supplied  with  pure  water;  auto- 
matic feed-boxes;  abundance  of  sand,  gravel  and  pounded 
bones  and  oyster  shells  (for  which  purpose  a  small  mining 
rock-breaker  run  by  waterpower  is  used),  and  here  and 
there  are  deposits  of  wood-ashes,  covered  and  sheltered 
from  the  rain. 

Mr.  Burdick,  the  proprietor,  is  a  widower  with  three 
children — two  boys  aged  12  and  14  respectively  and  a 
daughter  of  17.  He  and  his  family,  with  the  assistance  of 
one  hired  man,  "  run  the  ranch."  He  is  a  subscriber  to 
several  standard  poultry  journals,  is  wide-awake  to  every 
improvement,  keeps  a  strict  account  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, and  conducts  his  business  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, not  only  as  to  the  selection  of  stock,  but  also  in  the 
matter  of  feeding,  tending  and  the  utilization  of  waste. 

For  instance,  in  the  latter  particular;  Having  bought 
beef-heads  and  other  scraps  from  the  slaughter-houses,  to 
provide  animal  food  for  his  poultry,  the  surplus  bones  a*e 
worked  in  around  the  roots  of  his  grapevines,  of  which  he 
has  a  goodly  number,  and  the  efTect  on  the  crop  they  bear, 
and  the  quality  of  the  grapes,  is  marvelous. 

He  has  four  Petaluma  incubators  of  3oo-egg  capacity 
and  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  His  stock  averages  about 
600  hens.  He  hatches  more  or  less  eggs  throughout  the 
year,  but  on  the  largest  scale  from  November  to  May. 
His  receipts  during  the  present  year  have  been  as  follows: 
In  January  he  sold  53  dozen  broilers,  for  which  he  realized 


$218.75,  and  458  dozen  eggs  for  $136.20,  which,  with  a  few 
hens  and  cockerels,  ran  his  receipts  for  the  month  up  to 
$370.  50.  In  February  his  receipts  were  $312.25;  in  March, 
$340.20;  in  April,  $31860;  in  May,  $406.75;  in  June, 
$41480;  in  July,  $302;  in  August,  $288.70;  in  September, 
$315-30;  in  October,  $243.60.  Total  for  the  ten  months, 
$3312.70  Total  expenses — wages,  feed,  transportation  and 
living— $1446  30.  Net  profit,  $1866.40.  His  place  em- 
braces 70  acres.  Next  year  he  expects  to  carry  ap  average 
stock  of  900  hens — all  White  and  Brown  Leghorns — though 
he  has  an  idea  of  putting  a  colony  of  Brahmas  on  an  ad- 
joining tract.  He  does  not  consider  them  equal  to  the 
Leghorns  as  layers  and  foragers,  but  thinks  that  the  larger 
body  and  consequent  higher  price  for  broilers  will  more 
than  compensate  for  these  points  of  inferiority.  In  this 
matter,  however,  he  will  make  a  prudent  experiment  on  a 
limited  scale  to  begin  with. 

The  poultry  business  as  conducted  by  this  gentleman 
(and  he  is  only  one  among  many  in  this  vicinity)  is  safe, 
pleasant  and  fairly  lucrative.  He  started  in  1886  with  less 
than  $1000  of  capital. 


Management  of  Poultry. 

Poultry  should  not  be  crowded;  they  require  room  both 
in  the  house  and  the  yard.  Thorough  cleanliness  is  indis- 
pensable for  health.  Buttermilk  from  a  creamery  at  five 
cents  a  gallon,  with  wheat,  oats  and  bran,  is  an  excellent 
food;  the  solid  articles  may  be  mixed  with  the  milk,  or  the 
milk  will  be  taken  as  drink  with  avidity.  A  house  for  50 
fowls  should  be  24  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  the  height  at 
front  8  feet  and  at  rear  6  feet.  The  flnor  is  best  of  earth, 
and  the  nest  boxes  may  be  shallow  and  16  inches  square; 
three  inches  is  deep  enough.  A  good  inclosure  for  fowls  is 
wire  netting,  or  a  fence  made  of  laths  two  tiers  high  if 
small  fowls  are  kept.  Fowls  will  eat  a  large  quantity  of 
grass,  and  should  have  a  good  run  where  they  can  get  this. 

Avoid  any  food,  however  cheap,  if  musty  or  spoiling. 

Choose  lean  meat  for  the  chicks  or  hens  when  buying. 

Separate  the  sexes  during  the  moulting  season  when  it 
can  conveniently  be  done. 

A  little  tincture  of  iron  in  the  drinking  water  is  an  excel- 
lent thing  for  moulting  fowls. 

Give  the  young  stock  good  care  and  keep  them  growing 
steadily  and  fast  with  proper  feeding. 


Wire  Fences  in  Winter. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  by  the  introduction  of  wire  net- 
ting for  fencing,  the  cost  of  confining  poultry  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  for  the  wire  fence  is  not  only  durable,  but 
can  be  easily  constructed.  During  the  winter  season  the 
usefulness  of  the  wire  fence  depends  upon  how  it  is 
arranged.  When  the  cold  winds  come  from  the  north  and 
west  the  hens  must  remain  inside  the  poultry-house  or  be 
terribly  exposed,  as  the  open  wire  does  not  serve  in  any 
manner  as  a  protection.  When  erecting  a  fence  this  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked,  as  much  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
hens  in  the  winter  depends  upon  warmth  and  protection 
from  high  winds.  Wind-breaks  are  always  serviceable, 
but  they  are  not  easily  made  or  grown.  When  wire  is 
placed  in  position,  let  it  be  above  two  feet  of  boards.  That 
is,  when  making  the  fence,  use  two  feet  of  boards  at  the 
bottom,  not  only  as  a  protection  against  winds,  but  also  to 
prevent  the  birds  from  pecking  each  other.  The  boards 
also  make  the  fence  higher  and  stronger,  thus  preventing 
flyers  from  going  over  it,  as  well  as  keeping  dogs  from 
breaking  through. — The  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Vegetables  for  Poultry. — The  hens  will  be  benefited 
if  given  ensilage  or  cooked  roots  as  a  portion  of  their  diet. 
Such  foods  assist  in  keeping  them  in  condition  and  pro- 
mote the  appetite.  One  of  the  causes  of  failure  to  get 
eggs  in  winter  is  the  sameness  of  diet.  The  hens  like  a 
change,  and  show  their  appreciation  by  their  egg  produc- 
tion. All  kinds  of  vegetables  will  be  highly  relished  by 
them,  and  will  lessen  the  cost  of  the  feed. 


Corn  Fodder  for  Ducks. — Take  the  blades  of  corn 
fodder,  cut  them' fine  with  a  fodder-cutter,  scald  them,  and 
leave  them  in  the  tub  all  night.  In  the  morning  sprinkle 
the  mess  with  bran  and  corn-meal,  moisten  with  warm 
water  again,  and  feed  the  mess  to  your  ducks.  The  result 
will  be  a  cheap  food  that  will  be  highly  relished  by  them. 


Turkeys  in  Trees. — If  your  turkeys  insist  on  selecting 
trees,  the  trees  should  be  on  the  south  side  of  a  house,  or 
some  other  wind-break,  as  they  v/ill  have  roup  if  exposed 
to  the  winds.  It  is  better  to  confine  them  in  a  shed  for  a 
few  days  and  nights,  providing  roosts,  in  order  to  teach 
them  to  seek  shelter,  instead  of  roosting  in  trees. 


From  the  statement  made  by  one  of  the  surveyors  con- 
nected with  the  San  Francisco  and  Great  Salt  Lake  Rail- 
road, that  concern  intends  to  commence  active  operations 
about  the  first  of  the  year.  The  branch  line  between 
Fruitvale  and  Stockton  has  been  surveyed,  and  the  new 
line  will  be  shorter  by  twenty  miles  than  by  the  present 
line.  On  the  first  of  the  month  the  field  surveyors  com- 
pleted their  work  to  Reno,  Nev.  The  route  is  outlined  to 
commence  at  Bay  Point.  It  will  then  run  to  Suisun  bay, 
which  it  will  cross  at  Benicia.  The  survey  then  skirts 
the  Sacramento  river  to  the  capital  city.  Marysville 
and  Oroville  will  be  the  next  points  touched  at.  The 
route  then  runs  up  the  canyon  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Feather  river.  At  the  end  of  this  it,  will  run  over  the 
Sierras  and  thence  to  Reno,  Nev.  The  Stockton  branch 
has  been  surveyed  over  the  Moraga  rancho,  and  will  enter 
through  a  tunnel  about  two  miles  above  Mills'  Seminary. 
The  surveying  party  has  been  ordered  to  report  for  duty 
on  the  2d  of  January. 
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The  Good  Old  Times. 

What  easy  limes  our  fathers  had  I    They  lived  a 
natural  way. 

To  earn  a  half  a  dollar  then  they  had  the  whole 
long  day; 

Some  fourteen  hours  did  they  have  this  meager  sum 
to  win, 

The  whole  long,  blessed  day,  to  earn  a  half  a  dollar 
in. 

How  light  their  lot  compared  with  oursi     We  have 

to  spurt  and  spin, 
We  who  are  granted  but  six  hours  to  earn  twelve 

dollars  in. 

Two  hundred  dollars  in  a  year  was  all  they  had  to 
earn. 

But  we  must  earn  five  thousand — will  those  old  days 
ne'er  return  ? 

And  they  had  twelve  months  to  earn  it,  fourteen 

hours  to  the  day; 
But  we  have  to  have  vacations  which  steal  half  our 

time  away; 

We've  only  six  hours  in  the  day  and  eight  months 
in  the  year 

In  which  to  earn  five  thousand— ah,  too  great  the 

strain,  I  fear  I 
They  had  long  to  earn  so  little,  but  our  hard  life  is 

such 

That  we  have  little  time  to  work  in  order  to  earn 

much. 

How  rich  o  jr  fathers  were — in  time— how  prodigal 
and  rash! 

What  vast  amounts  of  time  they  gave  for  small 
amounts  in  cash. 

And  bow  we  sigh  for  those  old  days  of  moderate 
events, 

When  one  had  fourteen  hours  in  which  to  earn  his 
fi'ty  cents; 

But  now  we  work  like  galley  slaves,  and  wreck  and 

waste  our  powers 
For  sixty  cents  in  sixty  seconds-ah,  what  a  life  is 

ours.  — S.  W.  Foss. 


Tbe  White  Lady  of  Borax  Lake. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Pekss  by  Lillian  H.  Shuky. 
{Concluded  from  last  issue.) 
III. 

Meanwhile  Richard  Fielding  had  had 
more  time  than  he  needed  to  regret  his  un- 
due sensibility  about  his  appearance. 

The  long  evenings  at  the  camp  alone  were 
becoming  tiresome.  He  minded  it  less 
when  Tom  reported  that  he  saw  nothing  of 
Miss  Earl,  and  he  said  revengefully  that  he 
thought  a  woman  of  taste  and  fashion  would 
not  care  to  spend  her  evenings  with  a  wild 
man  of  the  woods.  Tom  stood  it,  for  he 
thought  Dick's  repentance  was  plain  enough. 
He  had  sent  to  town  for  a  shaving  outfit, 
and  had  employed  the  farmer's  wife  to  clean 
and  mend  his  coat.  But  the  fatal  error 
could  not  be  mended,  and  Tom  still  went 
whistling  over  the  bluff  and  Dick  staid  alone 
at  the  camp. 

But  he  was  getting  a  great  deal  of  rest 
out  of  it.  His  mind  was  in  a  quiescent 
state;  it  had  at  last  become  easy  to  forget 
his  cases  and  his  books. 

He  found  it  very  pleasant  to  lie  in  the 
hammock  in  the  moonlight,  and  think  over 
■the  few  pleasures  his  hard  work  had  been 
allowing  him.  And  all  such  thoughts 
brought  to  mind  the  face  of  Florence  Earl — 
at  the  opera  so  fair  and  thoughtful,  at  the 
dinner  so  gay  and  bright,  at  the  reception 
so  proud,  and  at  Dr.  Stebbins'  church  so 
pensive  and  spirituelle.  At  times  when  with 
him  she  had  seemed  so  happy  and  trustful, 
again  so  cold  and  reserved. 

He  was  running  over  such  thoughts  one 
evening,  while  lying  motionless,  looking 
over  the  white  lake  shore  and  scanning  the 
brushy  outlines  of  the  bluff  above. 

Suddenly  he  sat  up  and  tried  to  rub  a 
cloud  out  of  his  eyes.  Then  he  tried  his 
eyes  again,  and  rubbed  again.  But  it  proved 
not  to  be  one  of  his  tired-brain  symptoms. 
It  was  really  a  white  mist  or  spot  on  the 
lake  shore.  As  he  watched  it  attentively, 
the  spot  or  shape  moved  on,  following  a 
long  white  path  that  ran  nearly  across  the 
lake. 

At  the  extreme  point  it  stopped,  and  as  it 
stood  by  the  dark  background  of  the 
water  it  seemed  to  take  on  the  form  of  a 
slender  woman.  For  several  minutes  it 
stood  definitely  outlined,  and  then,  losing  its 
shape  again,  it  retraced  the  white  path,  fol- 
lowed the  white  shore  northward,  and  dis- 
appeared by  the  blufil.  Fielding  concluded 
later  that  it  had  been  some  kind  of  an  optical 
illusion,  but  the  next  night  he  saw  the  same 
phenomenon  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
Then  he  knew  he  was  being  treated  to  the 
best  attraction  the  neighborhood  had  to 
offer — the  genuine  White  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

He  decided  at  once  to  distinguish  himself 
by  solving  the  mystery — it  might  be  found 
that  the  sinning  Mrs.  Marcy  never  died.  He 
had  once  been  a  good  runner,  and  he  now 


taking  possession  of  the  place  where  the 
person  or  spirit  made  its  exit  from  the  long 
white  path  to  the  shore.  But  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake  seemed  at  once  to  become  aware 
of  this  audacious  advance  on  her  solitude, 
and  began  to  run  or  glide  as  swiftly  toward 
her  usual  point  of  egress.  Fielding  had 
ceased  to  think,  his  sole  object  being  to 
head  off  something  that  was  fleeing,  white 
and  phantom- like,  before  him.  He  accom- 
plished his  object — he  stood  directly  in  the 
path  of  escape.  The  White  Lady  attempted 
to  push  by,  but  he  threw  out  his  arm  and 
stopped  her.  Then  the  White  Lady,  with  a 
trembling  and  indignant  voice,  said 

"  Sir,  don't  you  touch  me;  I  have  help  at 
hand. 

The  white  skirts  she  had  been  holding  up 
fell  about  her  feet,  the  while  zephyr  shawl 
fell  from  her  head  and,  tall,  beautiful  and 
angry  before  him  stood  Florence  Earl 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,  pardon  me,"  cried  the 
astounded  Dick.  "  Forgive  me  on  any 
terms.  I  thought  it  was  some  trick  of  Der 
mont's,  that  is,  at  the  last,  when  I  stopped 
you." 

Florence  understood,  but  was  silent. 
"  Won't  you  speak  to  me,  Miss  Earl  ? 
am  so  sorry.    Did  I  frighten  you  ?  " 

But  she  seemed  to  be  overcome  with 
emotion  or  fatigue. 

"  I  will  go  home,"  she  said.    "  They  are 
at  the  top  of  the  bluff." 
"  Who?" 

"  Mary,  the  old  Indian  cook,  and  all  the 
ranch  dogs.  They  come  with  me  every 
night  ' 

He  took  her  arm  deferentially,  feeling  like 
a  criminal,  and  walked  with  her  to  the  foot 
of  the  bluff.  He  would  have  let  her  go 
without  a  word,  he  had  made  such  a  (ool  of 
himself, 

But  she  hesitated,  then  turned  nervously 
to  him. 

I  did  not  come  down  here  to  attract 
your  attention,  Mr.  Fielding;  being  all  in 
white,  I  thought  you  would  not  see  me." 
Then  with  an  indignant  ring  in  her  voice, 
"  but  I  suppose  you  won't  believe  me,  you 
already  think  so  ill  of  me.  But  I  am  sure  I 
think  ill  enough  of  a  man  who  will  mistreat 
a  girl  in  a  place  like  this,  just  because  you 
have  found  out  my  private  history." 
Fielding  was  astounded. 
"  Mistreated  you,  Miss  Earl;  Florence, 
what  do  you  mean  ?" 

Her  voice  trembled.  "  You  refused  to 
come  where  I  was  with  your  friend!  'A 
sick  old  man,'  indeed!  You  know  my  sad 
story  and  you  showed  me  that  you  despised 
me."  She  dropped  her  face  in  her  hands, 
sobbing. 

"  Dear,  dear  girl,  what  can  you  mean  ?" 
he  said.  "  Why,  I  was  too  dirty  and  rough 
to  come,  don't  you  know;  and  when  I  got 
ready  I  had  no  invitation.  What  could  I 
do?  I  have  been  waiting  for  Miss  Graves 
to  ask  me  to  her  house.  Nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  my  thoughts  than  offending  you. 
Why,  Florence,  I — I,  why,  you  know  I  love 
you.  Darling,  don't  cry.  Mistreat,  despise 
you!  Never!  Florence,  I  adore  you.  Look 
up,  and  promise  to  be  my  wife." 

He  had  ventured  to  take  her  hand  and 
gently  encircle  her  waist  with  his  arm. 

She  had  ceased  to  sob,  but  in  a  moment 
she  drew  away. 

"  You  are  very  genofous  and  noble,"  she 
said,  "  but  I  cannot  let  you  ask  me  to  be 
your  wife.  I  cannot  become  any  one's  wife; 
I  am  too  proud.  You  know  the  shadow 
that  is  on  my  name.  You  know  about  the 
story  of  Borax  Lake.  That  was  my  mother. 
1  am  unhappy  Florence  Marcy.  Mr.  Earl 
is  my  uncle.  O,  it  is  dreadful,  what  I  have 
suffered.  My  uncle  told  me  only  a  few 
months  ago.  I  always  supposed  it  was  my 
father  who  died  in  the  city.  Marian  does 
not  know  at  all.  But  I  came  up  here  just  to 
see  these  sad  scenes,  and  I  came  down  here 
by  night  to  think  it  over  alone." 

She  was  gathering  more  strength  to  speak 
of  it  now. 

"  You  know  about  the  box,  they  claim  the 
tramp  stole?  I  think  I  know  where  it  is. 
My  father  used  to  take  me  in  a  canoe  out  to 
the  rock  under  the  bluff,  and  he  had  a  place 
in  the  rock  where  he  kept  a  box;  I  think  it 
must  have  been  an  iron  box,  a  small  one. 
It  has  all  come  back  to  me  since  I  came 
here.  I  wish  I  could  get  it.  There  might 
be  some  clue  in  it.  I  can't  believe  my 
mother  was  wholly  to  blame,  and  for  her 
sake  I  cannot  become  the  wife  of  any  one. 
No,  Mr.  Fielding,  do  not  speak  of  it  again. 
Listen,  what  is  that .'" 

"  Miss  Flo!  Miss  Flo!"  sounded  from  the 
bluff.  It  is  old  Mary  calling  me.  I  must 
go  now." 

She  snatched  a  long,  black,  circular  cloak 
from  the  brush  and  fled  up  the  bluff  road 
before  Fielding  could  protest. 

IV. 

The  next  day  was  a  miserable  one  to  the 


started  at  full  speed,  his  mind  intent  upon  j  two  young  men.    Fielding  accused  Dermont 


of  not  wishing  him  to  go  up  to  the  farm- 
house, and  Dermont  retorted  by  asking  him 
how  he  could  get  an  invitation  for  a  sick  old 
man.  Then  Fielding  lay  in  the  hammock 
and  complained  of  headache;  he  said  it  was 
too  warm  to  hunt  or  fish,  but  he  was  willing 
to  go  out  on  the  lake  and  shoot  birds,  Der- 
mont said  there  were  no  birds  there.  To- 
ward night  Dermont  proposed  that  they  go 
to  Ridgetown  on  horseback  for  the  late 
papers.  He  then  passed  over  Fielding's 
protestations  and  groomed  and  saddled  the 
horses. 

The  truth  was,  Marian  and  Tom  had 
grown  tired  of  the  awkward  condition  of 
things  and  had  determined  to  bring  about  a 
meeting  between  Fielding  and  the  two  girls 
and  risk  the  consequences.  The  plot  was 
laid  in  Ridgetown. 

Marian  also  had  had  a  restless  day  with 
her  companion.  Florence,  sad  and  silent 
one  hour,  the  next  would  dash  into  a  perfect 
whirlwind  of  gaiety.  When  Marian  pro- 
posed an  evening  horseback  ride,  Florence 
was  delighted. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graves,  Mary  and  all  the 
ranch-dogs  were  present  to  see  them  mount 
the  two  stock-herding  ponies  just  home  from 
the  stock  ranch. 

Marian  had  several  calls  to  make  in  town, 
coaxing  Florence  from  one  house  to  another 
till  she  was  tired.  Then  they  went  to  the 
parlor  of  the  hotel  and  Marian  ordered  the 
ponies  brought  around.  Florence  was  in 
gay  humor,  and  favored  the  passers-by  out- 
side with  dashes  of  lively  playing  at  the  tiny 
piano.  She  became  aware  that  some  one 
had  entered  the  room,  and  turned  from  her 
seat  to  find  herself  face  to  face  with  Der- 
mont, who  had  piloted  Fielding  in  also  on 
some  flimsy  excuse. 

Dermont  and  Marian  were  both  amazed 
at  the  curious  result  of  their  plot.  Florence 
gave  the  tips  of  her  fingers  to  Dermont  and 
a  look  of  scorn  and  passed  on  to  Fielding. 
A  word  or  two  passed  between  them,  and 
they  went  out  of  the  room. 

Dermont  and  Marian  could  only  follow 
wondering,  mount  their  horses,  and  go 
clickety-clack  after  them  down  the  stony 
street  and  out  of  town. 

The  ride  was  glorious.  The  moon  was 
rising  in  their  faces,  and  the  slopes  and  hills 
around  were  just  softening  their  outlines  in 
the  brightness.  As  the  first  couple  came  to 
an  abrupt  rise,  their  horses  slowed  to  a 
walk,  and  Fielding  turned  to  his  companion, 
whose  sweet  pale  face  was  clearly  outlined 
over  her  black  habit. 

"Florence,"  he  said,  "now  tell  me  at 
once  that  you  are  going  to  reverse  your  cruel 
decision  of  last  evening." 

She  drooped  slightly  in  the  saddle  and 
turned  away  her  face. 
"  No,  no,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot." 
"  Not  for  love,  Florence  ?  " 
"  Not  as  I  love  you,  I  cannot.    I  know  I 
have  brought  sorrow  already  to  my  uncle, 
whom  I  love." 

"  Florence,  Florence,"  he  cried,  "  it  shall 
not  be  so.    You  must  be  mine." 

She  threw  his  hand  from  her  arm,  and 
her  horse  bounded  up  the  hill.  He  could 
see  that  she  was  plying  the  whip  to  get 
away  from  him.  He  fell  back  angry  with 
himself  for  his  impetuosity.  By  the  sound 
of  her  galloping  horse  he  knew  that  she  had 
taken  the  road  to  Borax  Lake. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  south  bluff, 
he  saw  her  on  the  edge  motionless  on  her 
horse  looking  down  into  the  valley. 

When  Tom  and  Marian  came  up  after  a 
time,  leisurely,  two  mounted  figures  were 
looking  silently  down.  They  were  looking 
ntently  at  something,  so  the  newcomers  rode 
quietly  up  to  see.  There  was  a  dim  light  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  old  Marcy 
house  ! 

When  Fielding  saw  that  Florence  was  si- 
lently weeping,  he  slipped  from  his  horse 
and  stood  by  her. 

It  was  Tom  who  spoke  first.  "  If  that's 
a  ghost's  light,  I'm  going  to  see." 

"Hold  on,  I  will  go,  too,"  said  Fielding. 
The  girls  drew  nearer  each  other  and 
clasped  hands  while  the  young  men  recon- 
noitered  in  the  valley. 

It   seemed  ages  before  Tom  returned. 
Dick  says,  come  down,"  he  said,  "  we 
have  found  some  one." 

The  three  went  down  on  horseback. 
"  Dick  says  you  must  come  in,"  urged 
Tom,  assisting  the  girls  to  dismount,  and 
tying  the  horses. 

They  followed  him  into  the  large  front 
room  of  the  desolate  house.  It  was  fur- 
nished with  the  wrecked  dust-covered  re- 
mains of  the  Marcy  furniture. 

On  a  ragged  lounge  lay  an  old  man  in  a 
state  of  collapse  and  exhaustion,  and  Field- 
ing was  giving  him  whisky  from  a  spoon. 

'Stand  back,  please,"  he  said,  "give 
him  air." 

Shortly,  he  began  to  revive;  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  Fielding  intelli- 
gently. 


"  It's  all  up,"  he  whispered,  huskily 
"  You'd  better  send  me  to  the  poorhouse. 
It  won't  do  me  no  good  if  I  do  find  it.  It's 
hard  to  give  it  up.  I've  been  back  every 
summer  for  years  to  look,  and  now  I'm  so 
old  and  so  blamed  weak  and  sick." 

"  He's  out  of  his  head,  poor  fellow  ! "  said 
Tom. 

"  What  is  it,  my  good  man,"  urged  Field- 
ing; "what  do  you  want  to  find?  Perhaps 
we  can  help  you." 

The  old  man  groaned,  but  grew  stronger. 

"A  little  more  of  that  whisky,  sir.  No, 
you  bet  I  don't  want  no  help.  But  you've 
found  me  out,  and  its  all  up  now.  So  long 
as  folks  thought  it  wuz  a  ghost,  I  was  all 
right." 

"  I'll  help  you  anyway,"  said  Fielding, 
pouring  down  more  whisky. 
"  And  divvy?" 
"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  Well,  it's  that  Marcy  box,  full  of  dia- 
monds and  money.  I'm  the  old  cuss,  you 
know,  that  had  the  smallpox  here.  One 
night  Marcy  come  home  from  town,  and  I 
saw  him  put  money  and  things  in  it.  And  I 
hollered  out,  says  I:  'Look  out,  young  fel, 
I'll  git  that.'  '  No  you  don't,'  says  he. 
'  Well,'  says  I,  'it's  as  much  mine  as  yours. 
It  belongs  to  that  little  gal  and  her  pa  and 
ma  that's  skinned  out.'" 

Then  Florence  screamed  and  ran  forward 
and  knelt  down  before  the  tramp. 

"  My  father  and  mother,"  she  cried,  "did 
they  run  away  together  ?    O,  did  they  ?  " 

The  old  man  looked  into  her  eager  face. 
"  Why,  you  dear  little  gal,  you're  the  very 
one.  Of  course  your  pa  and  ma  run  off, 
scared  to  death,  both  of  'em.  They  didn't 
die,  did  they  ?  I  never  asked  no  one.  I 
just  snooped  around  here  nights.'' 

Florence  bent  over  him  anxiously. 

"  Are  you  sure  my  father  went  away?" 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  knowed  them  apart.  It 
was  Tom  Marcy;  I'll  swear  to  it." 

If  you  can  prove  it,  my  poor  man,"  said 
Fielding,  "  I  will  reward  you." 

"  Well,  then,  I  reckon  I  can  do  it.  Any- 
body would  have  found  it  out,  if  they'd  a 
rummaged  this  old  trap  as  much  as  I  have. 
In  that  room  there,  there's  an  old  desk,  and 
a  little  drawer  round  on  the  side.  I  read 
the  letter  that's  in  there  wrapped  up  in  a 
silk  handkerchief." 

Taking  the  camp  lantern,  the  four  young 
people  stood  before  the  old,  decrepit  desk, 
and  Florence  reverently  took  the  letter  from 
its  yellow  covering.  But  her  hand  trembled 
and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  so  Marian 
took  it  and  read  it  aloud: 

To  My  Daughter  Florence,  if  I  Die:  If  my  little 
girl  should  be  saved,  I  want  her  to  have  th's  letter, 
for  I  know  she  will  be  turned  against  me.  There 
has  been  an  awful  scene  here.  Tom's  cousin  thought 
I  would  flee  with  him  from  this  sick  man,  and  be- 
cause I  would  not  be  has  turned  against  me.  He 
says,  when  we  are  gone,  he  will  blacken  my  name 
and  pass  as  Tom  himrelf.  I  know  he  can  and  will 
do  it.  And  1  leave  this  statement  for  my  girl  if  she 
lives.  We  are  all  exposed  to  the  awful  disease,  and 
we  cannot  tell,  for  they  would  not  let  us  travel.  My 
dear  child,  your  p»pa  and  I  will  leave  in  this  driving 
storm,  and  you  will  be  asleep  in  my  arms.  Your 
mother,  Rose  Marcy. 

Florence  was  now  in  Fielding's  arms. 

The  young  men  took  good  care  of  the 
tramp,  and,  when  he  was  able,  he  went  to 
town  and  made  an  affidavit  of  all  he  knew. 
The  people  accepted  his  story  with  delight, 
and  many  now  affirmed  that  they  had 
thought  of  that  before.  Attorney  Holt,  with- 
out a  word,  deeded  the  land  back  to  Flor- 
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ence,  who  gave  him  in  return  the  old  yellow 
check,  which  she  and  Fielding  found  safe  in 
the  iron  box  under  the  bluff. 

Florence  tore  away  the  old  Marcy  house 
and  built  a  summer  cottage  there;  for  she 
intended  to  be  married,  she  said,  in  her 
mother's  home.  She  drove  around  In  her 
rich,  white  summer  costumes,  and  certain 
people  said  that  the  other  "  White  Lady," 
having  been  justified,  would  never  be  seen 
again.  Except  that  on  the  wedding  day 
there  were  two  white  ladies,  Florence  and 
Marian. 

Useful  Things  to  Know. 

Don't  forget  that  canned  meats,  which  may 
keep  perfectly  for  a  year  or  two,  after  that 
time  deteriorate  and  often  become  un- 
wholesome. It  is  always  wiser  to  purchase 
such  food  at  the  most  reliable  place. 

Never  put  away  food  in  tin  plates.  Fully 
one-half  the  cases  of  poison  from  the  use  of 
canned  goods  is  because  the  article  was  left 
or  put  in  the  can  after  using.  China, 
earthenware  or  glass  is  the  only  safe  re- 
ceptacle for  food  "  left  over." 

Beeswax  and  salt  will  make  rusty  flatirons 
as  clean  and  smooth  as  glass.  Tie  a  lump 
of  wax  in  a  rag  and  keep  it  for  that  purpose. 
When  the  irons  are  hot  rub  them  first 
with  the  wax  rag,  then  scour  with  a  paper  or 
cloth  sprinkled  with  salt. 

Soft  water  is  better  than  hard  for  boiling 
vegetables,  as  the  hard  water  toughens  them. 
When  cooking,  always  keep  the  kettle  boil- 
ing; then, if  meat,  vegetables  or  anything  you 
may  be  boiling  needs  more  water,  you  can  add 
it  without  stopping  the  boiling  process. 

Thorough  ventilation  is  necessary  where 
milk  is  kept  in  cellars  or  it  will  become  in- 
jured by  mold  or  foul  odors.  This  is  more 
often  the  cause  of  poor  summer  butter  than 
any  other.  The  butter  is  tainted  before  it 
goes  to  the  churn,  and  no  possible  after-care 
can  make  it  good  or  keep  it  fit  to  eat  until 
winter. 

A  good  cement  for  mending  china  is  made 
in  the  following  manner:  Make  a  very 
thick  solution  of  gum  arable  and  warm 
water  and  stir  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
plaster  of  Pat  is  to  make  a  thick  paste;  then 
with  a  small  brush  apply  the  paste  very  care- 
fully to  fractured  edges  of  the  china,  pressing 
them  tightly  together,  and  leave  the 
mended  dish  untouched  for  two  or  three 
days. 

No  medicine  should  ever  be  given  in  the 
dark.  Always  shake  before  opening  the  bot- 
tle. It  is  often  important  and  always  harm- 
less. Medicines  should  be  kept  in  a  dry, 
cool  and  dark  closet.  Only  a  tew  should  be 
kept  on  hand,  each  in  small  quantity,  for,  as 
a  rule,  they  do  not  keep  well.  It  is  poor 
economy  to  buy  drugs  where  they  are  the 
cheapest,  as  they  are  almost  sure  to  be 
adulterated.  Get  them  from  a  reliable 
apothecary. 

Turpentine  has  almost  as  many  uses  in  the 
house  as  borax.  It  is  good  for  rheumatism, 
and.mixed  with  camphorated  oil  and  rubbed 
on  the  chest, one  of  the  best  of  remedies  for 
bronchial  colds.  It  is  an  excellent  preventive 
against  moths,  although  naptha  is  pref- 
erable, the  odor  leaving  much  sooner.  It 
will  drive  away  ants  and  roaches  if  sprinkled 
about  the  shelves  and  closets.  A  spoonful 
of  it  to  a  pail  of  warm  water  cleans  paint 
excellently,  and  a  little  in  the  boiler  on 
washing  day  whitens  the  clothes. 


*Y^OUNG  IfoisKS'  C[obUMJ^J. 


Humorous. 

The  man  who  has  confidence  in  himself  is 
often  taken  in  by  just  that  kind  of  a  game. — 
Truth. 

It  generally  makes  a  self-righteous  man 
feel  like  kicking  the  first  boy  he  sees  to  be 
called  a  hypocrite. — Ram's  Horn. 

A  Woman's  Retort:  Mrs.  Brady 
(proudly) — "  Me  Mary  Ann  has  a  pianny." 
Mrs.  McNally  (a  rival)— "Och  !  Yez  need- 
n't t'ink  yez  can  droive  me  frim  th'  neigby- 
hcod  wid  her  outlandish  n'ises. 

Doctor  (to  patient  who  has  come  two 
miles  to  the  doctor's  office  in  order  to  save 
the  extra  cost  of  a  visiting  fee):  "Good 
gracious,  man,  you  are  not  fit  to  be  out  of 
the  house  !  Go  home  at  once  and  I  will 
call  in  a  couple  of  hours  and  prescribe  for 
you."— N.  Y.  Life. 

How  it  gets  in.  Mrs.  Bleeker — "  Are  the 
ordinary  nursery  stories  told  to  Boston 
children?"  Mrs.  Emerson— "  Only  'Jack 
and  the  Bean  Stalk,'  and  that  solely  out  of 
consideration  for  the  bean." — Puck. 

Deacon  Medders. — "Skipps,  the  cash- 
ier of  the  Onderdonk  County  Bank,  ran 
away  last  night.  They  say  he  has  been 
robbing  the  bank  for  more  than  a  year." 
Mrs.  Medders — "  They  might  have  known 
that  he  was  living  beyond  his  means.  Why 
Josiah,  his  folks  actually  used  to  sit  in  their 
parlor  every  night !" 


Before  the  Toy-Shop  Window. 

I  knows  it's  mighty  weak  in  me  to  cry 
'N  blubber  like  a  baby,  sir,  but  I 

Kaint  help  them  tears. 
I'm  old  enough,  I  s'pose,  to  put  away 
Sech  childish  things;  I've  known  the  light  o'  day 
Some  sixty  years. 

It's  this  way,  sir:    'Bout  thirty  years  ago 
I  had  a  little  b^by  home  named  Joe — 

Named  after  me — 
For  Joe's  mamma  afore  she  came  to  die 
Ast  me  to  name  him  that  ar  way,  and  I 
Just  did,  you  see. 

Small  Joe — well,  he  was  three  weeks  old  that  day, 
When  she — she — kind  o'  sighed  'n'  passed  away. 

'N'  me  and  Joe 
Was  left  to  help  each  other  on — for  me 
To  keep  the  little  fellow  goin';  he 

To  soothe  my  woe. 

He  did  it,  too,  Joe  did — he  did  a  heap. 
"Twas  mighty  comfortin'  to  watch  him  sleep, 

'N'  coo,  and  smile. 
I  seemed  to  see  her  smile  when  Joe  looked  glad, 
'N'  then  I  kind  o'  didn't  feel  so  sad 

A  little  while. 

'N'  then  Joe  went!  I  had  to  go  to  town, 

'N'  Joe  while  I  was  gone  crept  off — to  drown — 

Fell  in  a  dam; 
'N'  down  in  town  I'd  bought  a  little  toy 
To  bring  it  home,  y'  know,  to  give  the  boy — 

A  woally  lamb.  ^ 

N'  when  I  got  back  home  some  feller  said. 
As  kindly  as  he  could,  that  Joe  was  dead — 

My  little  Joe. 
'N'  then  we  put  him  by  his  mamma's  side, 
'N'  with  him  was  that  woolly  lamb  that  I'd 

Brought  home,  y'  know. 

'N'  now  to-day's  the  first  I've  cried  since  then — 
Cried  like  a  baby  in  the  sight  o'  men— 

But  'taint  no  whim. 
Why,  in  the  winder  o'  that  shop  there  sat 
A  little  woolly  lamb,  sir,  just  like  that 

I  got  for  him  I 

'N'  for  a  minute  my  old  heart  felt  glad. 
I  sorter  thought  to  see  the  little  lad 

Still  at  my  side. 
'N'  then  remembrance  came — that  ne'er  again 
I'd  see  him  smile  'n'  hear  his  laugh  'n'  then, 
Why,  then,  I  criedl 

—John  Kendrick  Bangs 
in  the  December  Ladies  Home  Journal. 

Herbert's  Revenge. 

"  You'll  be  sorry  for  this  some  day  !"  said 
Herbert,  angrily. 

"  Sorry  nothing  !"  retorted  D  wight  Hardy. 
"  And,  if  you  don't  want  your  head  punched, 
you  had  better  leave  my  sister  alone.  She 
doesn't  need  your  help.  Charlie  and  I  can 
give  her  all  the  toboggan  rides  she  wants. 
Can't  we,  Charley  ?" 

"  I  guess  we  can,"  replied  D  wight's 
younger  brother;  "and,  anyhow,  I  don't  be- 
lieve May  wants  to  ride  with  a  fellow  whose 
father  has  been  in  State  prison." 

The  boys  had  arrayed  themselves  in 
bathing  suits,  and  stood  waiting  for  some  of 
the  more  courageous  girls  of  the  Hilltop 
Sunday-school  picnic  party,  who  had  prom- 
ised to  venture  upon  the  water  toboggan  at 
the  shore.  Herbert  had  suggested  to  May 
Hardy's  brothers  that  he  take  May  on  his 
toboggan  if  she  were  willing.  Mr.  Harding 
was  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  D wight  and 
Charley  were  more  conscious  of  their  father's 
and  their  importance  than  any  boy  should 
be.  They  therefore  rather  curtly  declined 
Herbert's  polite  offer,  although  they  were 
notoriously  neglectful  of  their  sister;  and 
when  Herbert  showed  his  resentment  at  the 
slight,  the  talk  became  decidedly  animated. 
Finally,  when  Herbert  heard  the  words 
"  State  prison,"  he  sprang  forward  to  punish 
the  boy  who  had  dared  to  insult  his  father's 
good  name.  To  Herbert's  discomfiture, 
Mr.  Thorp,  the  boy's  Sunday-school  teacher, 
appeared  just  then. 

"  The  girl's  are  ready,  Mr.  Thorp  began. 
"  Why,  boys,  what's  the  matter?  Fighting, 
Herbert  ?" 

Herbert  retired,  abashed.  He  could  not 
explain  that,  although  his  father  had  been 
in  prison,  his  innocence  had  been  fully  es- 
tablished by  the  death-bed  confession  of  the 
real  criminal.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  that 
his  father  had  died  in  middle  life,  broken  in 
spirit  and  fortune,  nor  that  his  mother  and 
himself  had  removed  to  Hilltop  hoping  that 
the  story  of  their  misfortunes  would  not 
follow  them.  In  spite  of  the  hard  luck 
which  Herbert  had  faced  in  his  15  year's  ex- 
perience with  the  world,  he  was  rarely  un- 
happy. Perhaps  the  reason  was  that  he 
knew  what  real  troubles  were,  and  trifles  did 
not  affect  him;  but  the  knowledge  that  his 
and  his  mother's  secret  had  been  found  out 
was  too  much  for  his  peace  of  mind.  He 
cared  even  less  on  his  own  account  than  for 
his  gentle  mother,  whose  sorrows  had 
already  made  her  old,  and  who  was  at  that 
moment  sitting  alone  at  home  thinking  only 
of  her  boy. 

On  the  appearance  of  their  teacher,  all 
the  children,  except  Herbert,  ran  to  the 
toboggan  slide,  and  were  soon  riding  swiftly 


down  the  incline,  and  splashing  merrily  about 
in  the  water  at  its  foot. 

"  Come  on,  Herbert,"  said  one  or  two  of 
the  boys.  "  Don't  mind  those  Hardy's. 
Nobody  cares  what  they  say." 

But  Herbert's  pleasure  was  spoiled,  and 
he  refused  to  be  comforted.  He  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  slide  in  a  very  resentful  mood, 
watching  the  fun  as  the  bathers  sped  swiftly 
down  and  toiled  up  to  the  top  of  the  incline 
again.  Suddenly  the  desire  for  revenge 
shot  through  his  mind,  but  how  to  accom- 
plish his  desire  he  could  not  decide.  At 
length  he  decided  to  ride  down  the  slide  a 
few  times,  just  to  get  his  bearings  and  hit 
upon  a  plan  for  punishing  the  Hardys. 

Even  with  nobody  to  share  his  toboggan, 
the  ride  was  glorious,  and  Herbert  climbed 
up  to  the  starting-point  with  less  bitterness 
of  spirit  than  when  he  went  down.  He  lost 
still  more  of  it  on  the  second  trip,  and  after 
he  had  ridden  half  a  dozen  times,  he  was 
ready  to  admit  that,  after  all.  life  without 
the  Hardy's  might  be  worth  living  even  to  a 
boy  whose  father  had  been  imprisoned  for 
ao6ther  man's  crime. 

Suddenly,  as  he  reached  the  top  of  the 
slide,  and  turned  to  place  his  toboggan  in 
position  to  descend  again,  he  heard  a  scream 
from  May  Hardy  and  shouts  for  help  from 
her  brothers.  Herbert's  opportunity  for  re- 
venge had  come.    Should  he  take  it  ? 

The  toboggan  carrying  the  three  Hardy's 
had  sailed  out  into  deeper  water  than  usual, 
and  May  Hardy,  who  was  already  tired 
with  swimming  and  climbing,  became  fright- 
ened and  sank.  As  she  went  down  she 
clutched  wildly  at  Dwight,  who  struggled 
violently  to  free  himself,  and  finally  sank 
out  of  sight  with  his  sister.  Meanwhile 
Charlie  Hardy  was  floundering  widly  about 
attempting  to  help,  but  unable  to  do  so,  and 
becoming  more  terror-stricken  every  second. 
Nobody  was  near,  and  the  only  boat  in 
sight   was  two  hundred  feet  away. 

With  a  run  and  a  spring  the  boy  started 
down  the  incline  at  a  speed  which  promised 
to  take  him  within  reach  of  the  struggling 
children.  But  alas  for  the  mistakes  of 
human  calculations  !  His  toboggan  buried 
its  nose  in  water  at  the  foot  of  the  slide  and 
sank,  while  Herbert  went  heels  over  head 
He  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water  almost 
immediately  and  struck  out  toward  the  three 
Hardys,  propelling  his  toboggan.  He 
reached  Charley  first,  and  pushing  the 
toboggan  toward  the  shrieking  lad,  com 
manded  him  to  grab  it  and  go  ashore. 
Charlie  obeyed,  and  ran  swiftly  for  the 
boat.  Herbert  did  not  pause  an  instant, 
but  seizing  the  Hardy's  toboggan,  swam  to 
the  spot  where  Dwight  and  May  were  sink 
ing  and  reappearing,  the  girl  almost  fainting 
and  ttie  boy  struggling  desperately  to  keep 
both  their  heads  above  water. 

"Here,  Dwight!"  said  Herbert,  as  he 
reached  them,  "  you  get  ashore  with  the 
help  of  the  toboggan,  and  I  can  save  your 
sister  !    Leave  her  to  me,  will  you  ?'^ 

Dwight  grasped  the  toboggan  and  man 
aged  to  shake  himself  free  from  his  now 
unconscious  sister,  while  Herbert  seized  her 
by  the  hair,  and  keeping  her  nose  and  mouth 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  began  to 
swim  toward  the  shore.  None  of  the 
children  had  been  far  beyond  his  depth, 
and  Herbert  was  soon  able  to  touch  the 
bottom  with  his  feet.  By  that  time  plenty 
of  help  was  at  hand,  and  May  was  carried 
quickly  into  a  hotel  near  by  and  there  re- 
vived. 

"  That  was  very  bravely  done,  my  boy,' 
said  Mr.  Thorp  to  Herbert. 

"  It  wasn't  much,"  replied  Herbert,  who 
thought  with  shame  of  his  plan  of  revenge. 
"Anybody  could  have  done  it  if  he  hadn't 
been  frightened.  The  water  was  hardly 
over  their  heads." 

'"That's  just  the  point,''  said  the  teacher. 
"The  ability  to  keep  your  head  above  water 
at  times  of  danger  is  about  as  important  as 
anything  I  know." 

Herbert  was  con/used  by  the  praise  far 
more  than  by  the  danger  he  had  faced,  and 
when  he  found  words  to  protest  that  he  had 
done  nothing  extraordinary,  Mr.  Thorp  was 
walking  toward  the  hotel. 

But  Herbert's  triumph  came  when  Dwight 
extended  his  hand  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  boys  and  said  : 

"  Herbert,  you're  a  brick,  and  I've  been 
an  awful  cad.  I'm  ashamed  for  the  way  I 
acted,  and  I  hope  you  and  the  other  fellows 
won't  lay  it  up  against  me." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Herbert,  after  the 
awkward  fashion  of  all  boys,  who  hate 
scenes  of  "making  up,"  "that's  all  right. 
You'd  have  done  the  same  thing  if  you  had 
been  in  my  place.  You  were  a  little  rattled 
in  the  water,  that's  all,  and  we  won't  say 
anything  more  about  the — the  other." 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  "the  other,,' 
and  none  of  Herbert's  playmates,  except  the 
Hardys,  have  ever  yet  heard  the  reason 
why  he  and  his  mother  came  to  Hilltop  to 
live. — Harper's  Young  People. 
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From  Worthy  Master  Davis. 

Doings  of  the  National  Grange. -Ob- 
servations   and  Suggestions.— 
Work  Done  and  to  be  Done. 

Boston,  Nov.  28th,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— The  National  Grange  closed 
its  26th  annual  session  at  11  o'clock  i'.  M.,  Friday 
night,  November  25,  1892,  after  ten  days  and  (al- 
most) nights  of  hard  work.  There  was  no  lack  of 
interest  from  the  first  to  the  last  moment.  All 
were  intent  on  seeing  the  work  of  the  session  fin- 
ished in  such  a  way  that  the  good  of  the  Order 
would  be  best  subserved.  The  debates  on  some  of 
the  reports  (notably  that  of  the  worthy  lecturer,  and 
the  mmority  report  of  «he  executive  committee,  sub- 
mitted by  Bros.  Rhone  and  Charters)  were  long,  ex- 
citing and  very  argumentative.  1  hese  reports  in- 
volved, not  only  the  question  of  the  farmers'  social 
and  financial  condition,  but  also  the  question  of  a 
cheaper  money  to  be  furnished  by  the  Government 
on  real  estate  mortgages,  and,  of  course,  the  de- 
bales  were  warm  and  aggressive.  Nearly  every 
voting  member  of  the  National  Grange  spoke,  and 
the  roll  was  called  times  almost  without  number. 
All  efforts  to  change  the  ritualistic  work  failed,  and 
but  lew  changes  were  made  in  the  digest.  The  fee 
of  $s  for  each  new  Grange  organized,  and  of  $2.50 
for  each  old  Grange  reorganized,  was  continued  for 
another  year. 

Headquarters  at  the  World's  Fair  were  ordered 
established  and  maintained,  with  a  suitable  patron 
in  charge,  to  give  information,  to  keep  a  roster  for 
each  Slate,  etc.,  all  to  be  in  charge  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Grange  during  the 
entire  %e.%%\<in;  provided,  the  .-xpense  to  the  National 
Grange  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $1000,  which 
sum  was  appropriated,  with  a  proviso  that  any  un- 
expended balance  shall  be  returned  to  the  treasury. 

A  national  committee  on  Woman's  Work  was  ap- 
pointed as  follows,  viz..  Sister  J.  J.  Woodman,  Paw 
Paw,  Mich.,  chairman;  Sister  G.  A.  Bowen,  Wood- 
stock, Conn.,  and  Sister  E.  W.  Davis,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 

"  The  Temple  to  Agriculture"  is  still  waiting  for 
funds.  Several  plans  were  suggested,  but  no  definite 
plan  was  adopted.  The  subject  was  again  placed 
in  charge  of  the  executive  committee.  Can't  some 
member  of  the  Order  in  Cahfornia  devise  a  way  by 
which  an  Order  with  so  many  members  can  raise 
the  necessary  funds  for  building  a  "National 
Home  "  for  the  grandest  farmers'  organization  the 
world  has  ever  known  ? 

Bro.  Leonard  Rhone  of  Pa.  was  reelected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee.  The  place  at  which 
the  next  session  will  be  held  was  left  for  the  execu- 
tive committee  to  determine.  The  quistion  of  lec- 
ture work  in  the  several  States  was  lully  discussed 
by  the  executive  committee,  who  determined  that 
now  is  the  time,  in  many  States,  to  push  the  work 
of  organization  and  of  reorganization.  The  com- 
mittee on  "  Dormant"  also  urged  aggressive  work 
in  the  same  direction.  An  attempt  to  change  the 
time  for  holding  elections  in  subordinate  Granges 
failed,  so  that  the  law,  as  now  in  force,  is  to  be  ob- 
served. In  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  I  hone 
all  Granges  in  California  will  elect  and  install  offi- 
cers as  early  as  possible,  so  thai  ihey  may  have  the 
new  annual  word,  and  also  that  they  may  begin 
early  in  the  year  an  aggressive  campaign  for  the 
Grange.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  master,  it  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  California  State  Grange  concur, 
to  make  a  most  vigorous  effort  to  replace  the  Grange 
in  several  counties  where  it  is  not  now  to  be  found. 
This  can  be  successfully  done  if  all  our  members 
will  but  put  the  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  by  word 
and  deed  stand  boldly  for  the  Grange. 

On  our  way  west  W3  thought  to  make  a  short 
stop  at  Boston  ("  The  Hub")  to  see  the  crooked, 
narrow  streets,  the  fine  buildings,  the  magnificent 
show-windows,  the  overcrowded  streetcars,  the 
hurrying  crowds  of  anxious  people.  Bunker  Hill, 
the  famous  Boston  Commons,  Cambridge  and  its 
historic  surroundings,  the  poet  Longfellow's  home, 
where,  in  days  agone,  he  wrote  Hiawatha,  Evange- 
line, Miles  Standlsb  and  the  legion  of  sweet 
Lyrics,  which,  long  ago  immortalized  him.  From 
Boston  we  go  to  New  York,  where  we  hope  to  see 
some  of  its  many  wonders;  thence  to  the  Quaker 
City;  then  to  the  nation's  cap  tal,  about  the  time 
Congress  convenes;  then  down  to  Richmond  and 
across  to  St.  Lou  s,  from  which  latter  ci'y  we  go  di- 
rect to  California i^/a  A..  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R. 

The  worthy  master  acknowledges,  with  thanks,  in- 
vitations to  visit  State  Granges,  to-wit:  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Massachu- 
setts, Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware,  which  had  to  be  declined,  owing  to  the 
wintry  weather.  There  have  been  many  observa- 
tions made  during  the  trip.  About  them,  some- 
thing may  be  written  during  the  new  year,  which  is 
already  knocking  at  the  door.  We  have  had  a  fine 
trip,  but  the  most  exacting  work  of  any  session  of 
the  National  Grange  held  for  many  years.  On  this, 
all  agree.  Some  days  we  had  13  hours  of  actual 
session,  leaving  but  11  hours  for  meals,  rest  and 
committee  work.     But  we  all  survive.    More  anon. 

 E.  W.  D. 

Against  Coyote  Bounty. 

At  a  meeting  of  Merced  Grange,  P.  of  H., 
held  Dec.  3,  1892,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed: 

Resolved,  That  this  Grange  is  opposed  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  bounty  of  $5  on  coyote  scalps,  and  re- 
spectlully  reques  s  the  Legislative  Committee  of  P. 
ot  H.  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  prevent  the  re- 
peal of  said  law. 

L.  H.  Applegate,  Nettie  Brouse, 

Master.  Sec'y. 

Notes. 

Sacramento  County  Pomona  Grange  will 
meet  Dec.  31st  for  election  of  officers;  and 
on  that  evening  Sacramento  Grange  will 
give  a  social,  to  which  members  of  the  Order 
are  cordially  invited. 


Letter  From  Past  Master  Webster. 

What  the  Grangers  and  Farmers  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  County  are 
Talking  About. 

To  the  Editor:  — In  answer  to  your  favor  of  the 
22d  inst. ,  making  inquiry  relative  to '  'what  is  going  on 
and  what  is  being  talked  about  among  Grangers  in 
your  district,"  I  have  to  say  that  the  term  "  Granger  " 
is  largely  superseded  in  this  section  by  Alliance  advo- 
cates and  People's  party  clubs. 

For  the  last  year  Grange  work  south  of  San  Jose 
has  been  fitful  and  halting  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  maintain  regular 
meetings  in  the  interest  of  the  Order  anywhere, 
with  the  exception  of  San  Antonio,  San  Lucas  and 
Arroyo  Grande.  The  cause  of  the  decline  of  legiti- 
mate Grange  work  here  is  that  "Old  Hayseed" 
sowed  a  large  stock  of  reform  notions  among  the  un- 
initiated last  spring,  and  the  result  is  a  development 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  yield  of  our  wheat  or 
early  potato  crops. 

The  derisive  jeers  of  McKinley  converts  and  tariff 
reformers  are  no  longer  heard  in  all  the  land.  Pol- 
itical lightning  has  struck  the  former  and  the  latter 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  have  caught  a 
white  elephant  that  is  likely  to  land  them  all  in  the 
gutter  before  the  next  general  election,  while  the 
People's  party  advocates  sit  back  and  grin  at  the 
discomfiture  of  their  opponents.  Just  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  movement,  it  is  quite 
respectable  to  belong  to  the  new  party  organization. 
San  Luis  Obispo  is  the  banner  county  of  the  Slate 
in  the  new  movement  as  it  is  the  only  one  that  has 
elected  any  considerab  e  part  of  the  county  ticket  un- 
aided by  any  other  organization.  The  local  results 
of  the  recent  election  are  so  encouraging  to  the  new 
party  promoters  that  there  is  already  an  active  de- 
mand for  further  and  more  effective  organization  on 
substantially  the  same  lines  on  which  the  recent  con- 
test was  made. 

Counter  to  the  conception  that  appears  to  possess 
all  Cleveland  advocates,  the  farmers  of  this  county 
do  not  believe  that  it  was  the  tariff  reform  slogan 
of  the  Democrats  which  won  their  party  the  signal 
victory  of  November  8th,  but  that  it  was  largely  and 
chiefly  due  to  vicious  legitlation  and  policies  other 
than  the  McKinley  tariff. 

The  conviction  is  growing  continually  deeper 
among  the  labor  element  of  the  nation  that  class 
legislation  and  court  decisions  favor  the  few  as 
against  the  many,  and  that  a  poor  man  has  no  rights 
that  wealthy  individuals,  corporations,  trusts  and 
syndicates  are  bound  to  respect.  This  conviction, 
which  is  certainly  spreading  among  the  masses  of 
our  people,  may  be  considered  dangerous,  unrepub. 
lican  and  tendmg  toward  f physical  revolution;  but 
who  will  say  that  these  conceptions  and  tendencies 
are  not  justified  by  the  conditions  which  surround 
us? 

The  general  impression  regarding  the  recent  con- 
test tietween  the  Democratic  and  Republican  par- 
ties is  that  it  was  like  unto  a  sick  man  bedridden  and 
purple-hipped  who  turns  from  one  sore  side  to  the 
other  with  the  hope  of  some  relief  from  the  waste 
and  torments  which  beset  him. 

The  fear  is  that  the  Democratic  parly  will  not 
recognize  this  fact,  but  rather  be  led  by  Mr.  Cleve- 
land in  his  raid  on  the  McKinley  bill  as  the 
source  of  all  our  trouble  and  embarassments. 
While  conceding  that  a  proper  adjustment  of  the 
subjects  on  which  tariff  duties  should  be  laid  would 
afford  some  relief  in  certain  directions,  nevertheless, 
it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  cancer 
could  be  removed  by  the  application  of  a  bread 
poultice  as  to  suppose  that  our  financial  distress  can 
be  relieved,  and  the  curse  of  the  nation,  in  the  form 
of  great  corporations,  trusts  and  pooling  transpor- 
tation companies,  can  be  regulated  and  controlled 
by  removing  the  duty  from  imported  wool,  tin  and 
cotton  ties. 

It  was  declared  by  the  ancient  Greeks  that  the 
gods  first  made  mad  those  whom  they  would 
destroy. 

Manifestly  Cleveland  and  his  more  zealous  fol- 
lowers have  gone  mad  over  the  McKinley  tariff,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  consequent  embarassments 
which  are  likely  to  overtake  the  country, the  wage- 
workers  of  the  nation  could  look  complacently  on 
the  hollow  show,  consoled  b*^  the  certainty  of  a  civil 
revolution  four  years  hence  which  will  give  the  reins 
of  government  into  their  hands. 

Conscious  of  this  ultimate  result,  the  farmers  of 
the  nation  propose  to  make  advances  all  along  the 
line,  strengthen  every  outpost,  intrench  their  forces 
as  they  advance  to  a  more  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  to 
the  Republic.  To  this  end  the  largest  and  most 
liberal-minded  men  in  the  movement  are  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  leadership,  control  and  direction  of 
our  periodicals  and  other  means  of  information  de- 
signed for  the  belter  understanding  of  all  farmers 
as  to  the  vital  issues  involved  in  this  great  contro- 
versy. 

Farmers  in  this  section  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  but  little  merit  in  a  name.  Call  it 
Grange,  Alliance  or  People's  party,  it  matters  not, 
so  we  reach  the  same  conclusions  and  unity  of  ac- 
"ion  in  their  development.  Purpose  and  resolution 
to  meet  every  emergency  and  to  stand  together  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  tr.e  prospsrity  and  advancement 
of  our  calling  is  the  drift  of  sentiment  among  the 
farmers  of  this  county,  so  that  the  Grange,  Alliance, 
People's  parly  and  every  other  organization  among 
them  will  be  used  in  the  future  as  a  means  to  a  com- 
mon end  in  view.  J.V.Webster. 


Anniversary  Celebration  at  Sacramento. 

Sacramento,  Dec.  4,  1892. 

To  the  Editor:— The  3d  of  December  dawned 
inauspiciously  for  the  success  of  the  anniversary 
celebration  planned  by  Sacramento  Grange  No.  12, 
P.  of  H.;  but  despite  the  threatened  storm,  a 
goodly  number  of  members  and  visitors  from  neigh- 
boring Granges  were  in  attendance.  No  exercises 
were  held  in  the  forenoon,  but  after  the  banquet 
the  gavel  fell  and  Worthy  Master  S.  H.  Jackmaii 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  Order  from  its  inception, 
pointing  out  the  advancement  made  by,  and  the 
benefit  accruing  to  farmers  through  the  opportuni- 
ties it  had  afforded. 

W.  H.  V.  Raymond  followed  with  rem-rks  on 


the  advantage  possessed  by  farmers  over  other 
classes  of  business-men  for  self-improvement;  on  the 
former  dearth  of  social  companionship  for  dwellers 
on  the  farm,  and  that  the  Grange  had  obviated  this 
drawback  to  farm  life,  and  commented  favorably  on 
the  broad  principle  of  equality  of  the  sexes  as  taught 
by  the  Order. 

E.  Greer  gave  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
County  World's  Fair  Committee,  and  that  it  con- 
templated taking  the  exhibit,  which  received  the 
first  premium  at  the  Stale  Fair,  to  the  dress  re- 
hearsal at  the  Mechanics'  Fair  in  San  Francisco 
next  month. 

G.  W.  Hancock,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Mexico,  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the 
prospects  for  agricultural  and  mining  enterprises  in 
the  land  of  the  Montezumas. 

Songs  were  rendered  by  the  Grange  choir,  and 
vocal  solos,  piano  and  violin  duets,  and  the  "Ghost 
of  Crooked  Lane,''  excellently  personated,  added 
greatly  to  the  day's  pleasure;  and  thus  docs  the 
Grange  cement  the  fetters  which  bind  in  willing 
fealty  its  subjects.  E.  Gkeer. 

Committee  on  Woman's  Work. 

The  State  Grange  Committee  on  Wo- 
man's work  in  the  Grange  is  up  to  business, 
and  fires  the  first  gun  since  the  annual  ses- 
sion at  San  Jose  in  sending  to  each  subor- 
dinate Grange  committee  the  following: 

To  the  Local  Committee  on  Woman's  Work. — 
Dear  Sisters:  Again  the  State  Committee  sends 
greeting  to  you  who  have  been  diligent,  and, 
through  you,  to  your  faithful  colaborers. 

From  reports  received  it  is  shown  that  through 
your  efforts  interest  in  the  Grange  has  been  stimu- 
lated; and  we  hope  you  will  press  onward,  through 
the  coming  year  with  renewed  courage. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  which  have  fallen  to 
your  care  in  the  past,  we  desire  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion especially  to  certain  work  which  the  State  Com- 
mittee deem  it  expedient  to  take  up  at  this  time. 

GRANGE  temple. 
The  Order  in  California,  should,  ere  the  close  of 
another  year,  contribute  at  least  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  the  Grange  Temple  Fund.  Other 
Slates  are  moving  in  this  matter,  and  each  individ- 
ual member  of  every  Grange  in  this  State  should 
feel  a  personal  pride  in  assisting  to  raise  the  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  assure  the  erection  of  that 
building. 

This  Order  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  permanent 
organizations  of  our  country;  and,  through  it  and 
its  influence,  agriculture  is  no  longer  the  bull  of  idle 
jest  and  sneer,  but  is  respected  as  a  calling  ;  and  the 
members  of  its  profession  are  taking  high  positions 
— not  as  men  who  spent  their  youth  upon  the  farm, 
but  as  men  who  are  practical  farmers.  Each 
Grange  can  and  should  give  at  least  one  entertain 
ment  during  the  year,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to 
this  purpose.  Talk  it  up  in  the  Grange  ;  call  upon 
every  member  to  assist,  remembering  that  it  is  not 
much  we  ask  from  each  one,  but  that  the  result  of 
combined  effort  will  be  a  sum  total  gratifying,  not 
only  to  us,  but  to  you;  and  that  we  may  all  justly 
be  joint  owners  in  a  Grange  headquarters  that  will 
reflect  credit  upon  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and 
the  art  of  agriculture. 

GRANGE  ADVOCATE. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  recognized  as  the 
official  organ  and  Grange  Advocate.  It  is  a  bright, 
clean  journal,  devoted  to  the  diversified  interests  of 
the  farm,  and  we  hope  you  will  do  all  you  can  to 
increase  its  field  of  usefulness.  Give  it  your  hearty 
support,  and  induce  others  to  do  so.  Make  it  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  Granges  by 
securing  a  Press  correspondent,  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  furnish  concise  accounts  of  your  Grange  meet- 
ings, and  items  of  general  interest 

community  PROPERTY. 

The  Slate  Grange  has  again  instructed  its  legis- 
Ulive  committee  to  urge  the  legislature  to  so 
amend  the  Civil  Code  as  "  to  give  to  the  wife  the 
same  rights  in  the  disposition  of  the  community 
properly,  alter  the  death  of  the  husband,  as  are  en- 
joyed by  the  husband  after  the  death  of  the  wife." 

The  object  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  to  make 
the  wife  independent  of  wills  or  deeds,  by  giving  her 
as  absolute  control  of  the  community  properly  in  the 
event  of  the  husband's  death,  as  the  husband  now 
has  upon  the  death  of  his  wile. 

The  justice  of  the  proposition  is  self-evident,  and 
needs  no  defense.  Why  should  the  wife,  when  the 
summons  comes,  and  the  hu;band  follows  the  silent 
messenger,  be  subjected  to  a  routine  of  court  pro- 
ceedings, every  step  of  which  is  attended  with  the 
payment  of  co  .ts,  and  which  necessitates  the  em- 
ployment of  an  attorney  with  fee  relatively  as  Urge 
as  the  property  in  course  of  probite  ?  Why 
should  not  the  properly  which  would  be  rolely  his 
at  her  death,  be  as  legally  hers  at  his  decease,  with- 
out will  or  deed,  or  the  intervention  of  a  probate 
court  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  women  are  unused  to  busi- 
ness, and  the  loss  will  b;  as  great  one  way  as  the 
other;  but  it  ha?  been  proven  that,  give  women  the 
opportunity,  and  they  will  rise  equal  to  the  respon- 
sibility. 

It  is  said  that  the  children's  interest  needs  pro- 
tection, but  who  will  c  ire  for  them  better  than  the 
mother  who  bore  them  ?  For  them  she  has  been 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  even  to 
the  verge  of  the  dark  river  ;  for  them  she  has  en- 
dured privation  and  self-denial  ;  for  them  she  has 
pUnned  and  economized— toiled  early  and  late,  with 
the  husband  of  her  choice,  for  the  creation  of  a 
home  and  the  education  of  the  family. 

Sisters,  this  subject  may  not  concern  yon  person- 
ally to-day,  or  ever  ;  and  yet  to-morrow  may  bring 
you  to  a  stern  realization  of  the  injustice  of  the 
present  law.  It  comes  every  day  to  some  toil-worn 
wife  and  mother;  and,  at  a  time  when  she  needs  to 
concentrate  all  her  energies  upon  the  conduct  of 
h-r  business  she  finds  herself  confronted  with  the 
onerous  and  excessive  costs,  which  are  oppressive 
and  unjust.  As  a  measure  des'gned  to  educate 
women,  give  us  your  assistance.  (Circulate  the  ac- 
companying petition  for  signatures  among  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Grange  and  in  your  community  ;  and 
return  it  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Stale  Committee, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee in  its  efforts  to  secure  the  desired  amendment. 


by  giving  evidence  that  their  request  is  an  appeal 
from  the  people  of  this  Slate  for  such  change  in  the 
law.  Fraternally, 

Hattie  S.  Jones.  Chairman. 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  Nov.,  1892. 

The  Secretary's  Golanm. 

By  A.  T.  Dkwiv,  Secretary  State  OrknKs  of  CalilomU. 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  DEGREE  INITIATES. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  Patrons 
who  took  the  fifth  degree  at  the  State  Grange 
in  San  Jose:  D.  M.  Winans,  Miss  Mary 
Kelsey,  C.  D.  Grover,  Miss  Matilda  Smith, 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Root,  Geo.  Hamilton,  Miss 
Varah  M.  Roache,  Glen  O.  Harier,  Mrs. 
Laura  Raap,  Mrs.  Harriet  De  Golia,  Mrs. 
David  Harrison,  Mrs.  Harriet  Barrow.  Mrs. 
Johanna  Lachman,  .vlrs.  Ella  Nelson,  Henry 
Grupe,  G.  VV.  Worthen,  R.  P.  McGlincy, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Lawton,  Mrs.  I).  M  Winans, 
Mrs.  Mary  Kelsey,  Mrs.  C.  D  Grover,  F. 
D.  Walton,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Root,  Mrs. 
Lydia  Daniels,  Mrs.  Bertie  Bowman,  Mrs. 
Esther  Mould,  Miss  Bessie  Ailing,  Geo. 
Klinger,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Webb,  Mrs.  A. 
Brackett,  Albert  Nelson,  Miss  Myra  Parish, 
D.  Litchfield,  Mrs.  Ada  McGlincy,  Hattie 
B.  Wells,  Mrs.  Ellen  Smith.    Total  No.  36. 

The  following  received  the  Sixth  Degree: 
W.  C.  Kingsbury,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Kingsbury, 
D  M.  Winans,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Winans,  Mrs. 
Mary  Kelsey,  Miss  Mary  Kelsey,  C.  D. 
Grover,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Grover,  Mrs.  Matilda 
Smith,  F.  D.  Walton,  P.  L.  Bunce,  Miss 
Varah  M.  Roache,  Geo.  H  amilton,  Mrs, 
Lydia  Daniels,  Mrs.  Berite  Bowman,  Glen 
G.  Harter,  Mrs.  Esther  Mould,  H.  C.  Raap, 
Mrs.  Laura  Raap,  Miss  Bessie  Ailing,  Geo. 
Klirger,  O.  N.  Caldwell,  Mrs.  David  Har- 
rison, Mrs.  W.  Webb,  Mrs.  Harriet  Barrow, 
Mrs.  Jennie  Starr,  Mrs.  A.  Brackett,  Mrs. 
Johanna  Lachman,  Mrs.  Albert  Nelson, 
Mrs.  Ella  Nelson,  Miss  Myra  Parish,  Her- 
man Sturcke,  Henry  Grupe,  W.  A.  Over- 
hiser,  Hattie  B.  Wells,  R.  P.  McGlincy, 
G.  W.  Worthen,  Mrs.  Ellen  Smith,  Mrs. 
Mary  Pinkerton.    Total  number,  40. 

If  errors  or  omissions  have  occurred  in 
the  above  list  please  inform  this  office  at 
once.  The  Sixth  Degree  names  were  duly 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Grange,  and  we  now  learn  through  Worthy 
Master  Davis  that  certificates  have  been 
issued  and  are  now  in  transit  to  this  office. 
Brother  Davis  expects  to  reach  home  by  the 
20th  of  December,  when  the  certificates  will 
be  duly  signed,  sealed  and  forwarded.  They 
will  be  addressed  to  the  secretary  when 
there  is  more  than  one  to  a  subordinate 
Grange. 

State  Grange  Financial  Statement. 
Receipts  during  November,  of  general  fund, 
$11.75;  disbursements,  $85;  balance  on  hand 
and  in  treasury,  $723.94.  Receipts  ol  lec- 
turers' fund,  $4.10;  no  disbursements;  bal- 
ance, $1873.73.  Total  balance  in  both 
funds,  $2597.67. 

Two  Rock  Grange  has  a  class  of  nine 
applicants  for  initiation  and  is  reported  in  a 
flourishing  condition  by  Secretary  Gaston. 

The  State  Grange  Report  for  1892 
will  be  issued  soon ;  also  a  new  edition  of 
the  constitution  and  by-laws,  including  any 
changes  that  may  have  been  made  at  the 
session  of  the  National  Grange  just  closed. 
election  report. 

[Secretaries  are  requested  to  send  us  as  early  reports 
as  possible  for  publicatioD  under  this  head.] 

Two  Rock,  Dec.  i.— John  R.  Denman, 
M.;  W.  D.  Houx,  O.;  A.  P.  Mariin,  L. ; 
Chas.  Hunt,  S.;  Walter  Church,  A.  S.:  S.  Q. 
Barlow,  C;  Geo.  W.  Gaston,  Sec;  Henry 
Schwobeda,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  A.  Linebaugh, 
Ceres;  Sisters  Mrs.  A.  P.  Martin,  P.;  Mrs. 
M.  Mitchell,  F.;  Mrs.  R.  Andrews,  L.  A.  S. 
Installation  Jan.  5th.  Reported  by  Geo.W. 
Gaston,  Sec'y- 

Merced,  Dec.  3  — A.  Bickford,  M. ;  J.  A. 
Perry,  O  ;  E.  L.  Spinks,  L. ;  Miss  Eliza 
Atwater,  S. ;  H.  C.  Healy,  A.  S  ;  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Lander,  C;  M.  D.  Atwater,  T.;  Miss  L. 
Archibald,  Sec;  Miss  Mattie  Perry,  G.  K.; 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Morley,  Ceres;  Miss  Belle  Clark, 
P.;  Miss  Addie  Peck,  F. ;  Mrs.  L.  J.  Brouse, 
L.  A.  S. ;  L.  H.  Applegate,  Trustee.  Date 
of  installation,  Jan.  7,  1893.  Reported  by 
Nettie  Brouse,  Sec. 


AN  EXPF.RIENCED  HORTICULTURl.ST  WJ»NTS  A 
.SltuatiOD  at  foreniau  on  a  viaeyard  aDdlfniit  raucb  or  in  a 
nursery.   First-claBB  referencea.  Address, 

A.  C,  P.  O.  Box,  1911,  San  Franciico,  Cal. 


PIANO? 


The  Recognized  Standard  of 
Piano  Manufacture. 

BAI^THnORE. 

22  &  24  v..  Baltimore  St, 
WASHINGTON,  817  PennsylvanU  Ave. 


Modern 


MEW  TORK, 

14S  Firth  Avenue. 


December  S,  1891. 
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Information 

FOI? 

Settlefjs! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Oompany  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


K  em  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

T*he  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair, 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  FERQUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       .      -      .  California. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE 


CO 


Lightest  in  Weight  and  Draft;  Finest  in  Finish;  made 
of  the  Best  Material;  Most  Durable;  Easiest  Handled; 
Scour  in  All  Kinds  of  Soil. 

GARDEN  AND  VINEYARD  PLOWS, 
TURF  AND  STUBBLE  PLOWS, 
HIGH  AND  LOW  LANDSIDE  PLOWS, 
SCOTCH  CLIPPER  PLOWS, 
ADJUSTABLE  BEAM  PLOWS. 
FLYING  DUTCHMAN  SULKY  PLOWS. 
FLYING  DUTCHMAN  RIDING  AND 
WALKING  GANG  PLOWS, 

ALL  EQUIPPED  WITH  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

OLD,  RELIABLE  AND  WELL  KNOWN. 

The  name  SOtTTH  BEND,  applied  to  Plows,  Is  a  household  word  among  the  farming  community.  SOUTH 
BEND  PLOWS  have  been  used  with  unvarying  success  for  20  years,  and  with  the  asaistance  of  appreciative  friends 
amang  the  farmers  we  have  built  up  a  large  trade. 

For  two-horse  Plows  oar  Vos.  3a,  4a  and  10a  are  unapproachable.  They  were 
never  known  to  disappoint  a  farmer. 

U  A  R  R  n \lf  C  •  ^®  have  all  sizes  of  Tubular  Steel  and  Wood  Bar  Lever 
n  H n  n U  W  O .  HARROWS ,  Dakota  Harrows ,  Scotch  Harrows ,  Clark's 
Cutaway  Disk  Harrows,  etc. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRIOES.  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


s. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

E.  Corner  Main  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


NO.  8  "BOLL.  DOG  '   a-POOT   KIDING  HABROW-323.00 

Instead  of  a  single  tooth,  drawing  straight  through  the  ground,  the  teeth  are  attached  in  pairs  (which  have  a 
spread  of  seven  inches)  to  a  short  beam.  Every  tooth  has  a  quarter  turn  (to  the  right  or  left  respectively),  thus 
presenting  a  cutting  edge  to  the  ground,  and  giving  to  each  the  position  and  appearance  of  a  moldboard  of  a  plow, 
or  the  shovel  to  a  cultivator.  Ibis  form  of  tooth,  together  with  the  relative  positions  assumed  by  tha  teeth  to  each 
other,  gives  to  them  the  power  of  cutting  and  pulverizing  tough  soils,  and  hard,  baked  ground,  which  is  possessed 
by  no  othfr  form  of  tooth  yet  invented.  By  tbis  peculiar  disposition  of  the  teeth,  they  have  the  advantage  also, 
that  one  acts  as  a  brace  or  landside  to  the  other,  and  so  prevents  their  clogging,  which  is  a  serious  fault  existing  in 
all  spring  tooth  harrows  whose  teeth  are  made  of  one  lon^,  continuous  spring.  In  the  "BULL  DOG  "  HARROWS 
Che  short  beam  which  holds  each  pair  of  twisted  teeth  is  attached  by  a  stiff  spring  to  the  main  framework  of 
the  tool.  Thus  these  implements  have  the  combined  elasticity  which  exists  in  the  teeth  themselves,  and  In  the 
spring  which  attaches  the  short  beam  to  the  cultivator  frame.  Hence  the  harrow  retains  all  the  vibration  neces- 
s.iry  for  the  succeat-ful  working  and  cleaning  of  the  machine,  whilst  it  is  also  stiff  enough  to  be  held  down  to  Its 
work  in  the  most  obstinate  soils  without  ditRculty. 

SHAPE  OF  TEETH.— As  the  teeth  present  to  the  soil  a  shear  or  cutting  edge,  they  are  enabled  to  do  the  most 
thorough  work  In  hard  ground,  and,  in  fact,  the  peculiar  construction  all  through  of  the  "Ball  Dog"  Harrows 
adapts  them  for  successful  working  In  soils  where  no  othur  tools  of  the  kind  can  be  used. 


Is  the  BEST  In  the  Uarket  for  all  allnrlal  soils  and  la  also  the  Cheapest. 
/%  TsTs  SXZZSS. 

We  make  Iron  Frame  Gangs,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Disc  Harrows, 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  various  shops  are  well  equipped  and  w«  do  all  kinds  of  jobbing  in  Planing  and  Woodworking,  Blacksmith- 
Ing,  Foundry  and  Machine  Work. 

A  leading  Item  of  our  numerous  manufactures  Is  the  Celebrated  Harvester,  the  "  HARVEST  PRINOB." 
Thoroughly  tested  this  season  and  proven  without  a  peer  In  its  line.  Two  first  prizes  at  the  fairs  of  1892  (wherever 
exhibited).    We  also  make  the  t>tookton  Chief  Header,  which  Is  not  surpassed  by  any. 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO., 

370  MAIN   STREET.  STOCKTON. 
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jg[GRICULTURAL  J^OTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 
Teeb-Plantino.  —  Livermore  Herald:  The 
vines  on  the  Chapen  property,  formerly  the 
Howard  Black  place,  have  all  been  due  up  and 
trees  will  be  planted  in  their  place.  There  are 
some  60  acres.  J.  D.  Smith  has  the  contract 
for  planting  the  place  to  trees.  About  half  will 
be  planted  to  almonds  and  the  other  half  to 
apricots. 

Butte. 

Olives  at  Paradise.— Oroville  Register:  The 
success  attending  olive  culture  on  the  hills  and 
plateaus  of  Butte  is  attracting  much  attention 
in  the  county.  It  is  but  four  years  since  the 
first  olive  tree  was  planted  at  Paradise,  Pleva- 
tion  2000  feet,  and  now  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Dr.  W.  E. 
Mack,  John  Hedge  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wallace  have 
fine  and  thrifty  plantations,  the  smallest  being 
600  and  the  largest  4000  trees.  The  trees  were 
quite  small  when  set  out,  being  not  more  than 
20  inches  high,  yet  they  now  stand  8  or  10  feet 
in  height  and  have  large  and  handsome  tops. 
This  year  several  of  the  trees  on  Mrs.  Jenkins 
land  had  berries  and  the  fruit  showed  good 
size  and  early  ripening.  Mr.  Hedge  has  been 
exceedingly  successful  and  his  trees  show  the 
finest  growth  of  any  at  Paradise,  yet  he  informs 
us  that  he  has  irrigated  the  trees  but  twice  this 
season.  Olive-growing  will  yet  assume  gigan- 
tic proportions  in  Butte,  for  we  already  have 
75,000  trees  and  a  large  additional  number  will 
be  set  out  this  winter. 

Ibrigated  FRurr.— Oroville  Reguter:  Robert 
Williamson,  of  the  firm  of  W.  R.  Strong  &  Co. 
of  Sacramento,  was  in  Oroville  on  Saturday, 
and  in  reply  to  a  question  said  that  his  firm 
would  this  winter  set  out  20  acres  of  fruit  on  its 
land  below  Oroville,  which  would  make  420  in 
the  orchard. 

Valuable  Fruit  Orchard.— Biggs  Argm:  The 
great  crop  of  almonds  on  325  acres  of  trees  of 
Hatch  &  Rock  this  year  produced  about  66  tons 
of  fruit,  which  will  bring  the  company  over 
$10,000.  Alexander  Hammon  offered  the  Rio 
Bonito  Colony  Company  $175  an  acre  for  40 
acres  in  orchard  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tract 
last  week.  Twenty  acres  of  peaches  on  Rio 
Bonito,  the  trees  four  years  old,  brought  the 
owners  this  vear  $2700,  or  $1.36  an  acre. 

Another  Colony  of  Eastern  Orchardists.— 
Biggs  Argus:  Col.  K.  B.  Scott,  of  Burlington, 
Iowa,  late  purchaser  of  650  acres  of  the  R.  A. 
Moore  ranch,  has  employed  County  Surveyor 
McCoy  to  subdivide  the  same  into  10  and  20- 
acre  lots  for  colonization  purposes.  Avenues 
are  to  be  laid  out  throughout  the  entire  tract, 
so  that  every  lot  will  have  an  opening  on  one 
of  the  avenues.  In  this.  Colonel  Scott  is  doing 
what  every  large  land-holder  should  do.  The 
rich  alluvial  soil  in  the  above  tract,  and  every 
foot  is  first  class,  is  the  most  productive  of  Cali- 
fornia lands  and  every  ten-acre  tract  is  ample 
to  make  a  home  of  plenty  for  a  good  sized  fam 
ily.  The  land  will  raise  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  all  varieties  of  fruit,  berries  and  vege- 
tables. 

Contra  Costa. 

Ducks  Galore.— Brentwood  Herald:  Ducks 
by  the  thousands  visit  the  grain  fields  at  night 
coming  out  after  dark  and  leaving  at  peep  of 
day. 

Fresno. 

W.  A.  CowAN,  of  East  avenue,  Fresno,  has 
been  awarded  the  first  premium  by  the  World's 
Fair  Commission  Committee  for  the  finest  50 
pound  cluster  of  raisins.  Jorgen  Hanson  got 
second  prize  of  $10,  the  first  being  $25. 

Fresno  Republican :  Mr.  Zetz  made  a  ship- 
ment of  oranges  to  San  Francisco  the  other 
day  of  seedlings  from  John  Burn's  orchard  at 
Orange  Dale,  in  this  county,  and  be  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  commission  merchant 
announcing  that  they  were  the  first  shipment 
of  this  season's  crop  received  in  San  Francisco 
from  any  part  of  California.  Mr.  Berry  has 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  7000  trees  in  his 
orchard  near  the  Kings  river.  This  is  the  first 
season  of  bearing,  the  trees  having  been  set  out 
four  years  ago.  There  are  13  trees  in  his  grove 
17  years  old,  and  it  was  their  prolific  bearing 
and  general  thriftiness  that  induced  Mr.  Berry 
to  go  to  the  great  expense  of  setting  out  an  or- 
ange grove.  These  old  trees  are  so  full  of  fruit 
that  they  are  propped  to  prevent  the  branches 
from  breaking. 

Humboldt. 

New  Creamery. — Areata  Journal  and  Herald: 
The  new  creamery  and  cheese  factory  which  is 
to  be  built  on  Eel  River  island  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  The  cold-storage  process 
will  be  used  and  the  butter  will  be  packed  in 
hardwood  tubs  and  shipped  to  Eastern  markets. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  has  been  in 
creased  to  $30,000. 

Large  Acreage  to  Berries. — Areata  Journal 
and  Herald:  Nearly  100  acres  in  this  section 
will  be  set  out  to  berrifs  and  small  fruit.  The 
cannery  is  the  cause  of  it. 

Los  Angeles. 

Anthrax  Reported. — L.  A.  Express:  Dr.  W. 
E.  D.  Morrison  this  morning  reported  to  the 
supervisors  that  anthrax  had  appeared  in  cat- 
tle on  a  ranch  on  the  Verdugo  owned  by  a  man 
named  Nelson.  The  supervisors  directed  him 
to  quarantine  the  place  and  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading, 
The  doctor  stated  that  the  disease  had  been  de 
veloped  on  the  ranch. 

Citrus  Fruit  in  Cahuenga  Valley. — Cor.  L, 
A.  Express:  The  orange  trees,  in  the  absence  of 
irrigation,  show  need  of  water  more  than  ever 
before;  but  where  irrigated,  the  fruit  is  nearly 
full  size  and  promises  well.  The  lemon  tree 
needs  less  water  than  the  orange,  and  an  ex 
cellent  crop  is  now  being  gathered.  The  age  at 


which  citrus  trees  begin  to  bear  in  this  valley  is 
quite  phenomenal.  In  a  couple  of  years  after 
planting,  they  yield  a  good  paying  crop,  and 
after  that,  abundantly.  This  is  owing  to  ab- 
sence of  frost  and  of  too  great  heat.  Frost,  in 
most  other  places,  cuts  the  young  trees,  back 
and  too  great  heat  interferes  with  the  growing 
fruit. 

Oranges  from  Vouovk.  —  Progress:  A  few 
boxes  ol  oranges  have  been  shipped  from 
Pomona,  and  $3.25  a  box  paid  to  the  grower. 
There  never  was  a  better  lot  of  olives  pickled 
for  market  than  those  put  up  in  Pomona  this 
season. 

Oranoe  and  Lemon  Notes.— Pomona  Progress: 
The  Pomona  orange  crop  is  ripening  very  fast 
these  mild,  clear  days,  and  at  this  rate  will  be 
ready  for  market  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 
Some  of  the  fruit  dealers  expect  to  have  a  small 
quantity  of  the  oranges  ready  for  shipment  in 
about  four  weeks,  but  there  will  be  no  carload 
lots  sent  from  here  before  February  anyhow, 
and  perhaps  not  until  March.  We  are  informed 
by  8.  P.  Judson  that  there  are  30  lemon-trees 
(eight  years  old)  on  his  place  near  Duarte  that 
liave  yielded  an  average  of  four  boxes  of  fruit 
to  the  tree  since  last  January.  He  cured  the 
lemons  with  care  and  kept  them  in  a  cellar 
until  August  and  September,  when  the  crop 
was  eagerly  sought  for  at  prices  ranging  from 
$4.75  to  $7  a  box.  His  total  receipts  from  the 
crop  were  $742,  or  an  average  of  $24  73  from 
each  tree.  But  think  of  $742  from  less  than 
half  an  acre  of  fruit  1  Think  of  $24  annually  in 
cash  for  the  product  of  a  tree  eight  years  after 
it  has  been  set  out  at  a  cost  of  about  $2  for  the 
tree  and  the  labor  upon  it!  Commissioner 
John  Scott  tells  us  that  he  knows  of  several 
large  lemon  trees  in  the  San  Gabriel  valley  that 
tiave  borne  fruit  which  sold,  when  cured,  at  the 
rate  of  $30  and  $3C  a  tree.  G.  W.  Garcelon  of 
Riverside  says  that  since  he  learned  how  to  get 
his  lemons  "ready  for  market,  he  has  made  as 
high  as  $1800  an  acre  from  his  product. 

An  Irrigation  Project. — L.  A.  Express:  Mr. 
Spillman,  an  experienced  developer  of  water, 
has  purchased  100  acres  of  land  at  Verdugo, 
where  engineers  have  thoroughly  examined 
and  report  that  water  can  be  developed  there 
in  very  large  quantities  by  excavation.  It  is 
proposed  to  conduct  this  water  supply  by  a 
sinuous  course  through  the  hills  north  of  the 
city,  to  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Cahuenga  valley, 
especially  about  Hollywood.  Preliminary  sur- 
veys have  already  been  made  for  the  irrigating 
ditch  and  it  is  expected  to  deliver  water  suffi- 
cient for  the  irrigation  of  4000  acres  of  land.  It 
is  understood  Mr.  Spil'nian  is  backed  by  the 
State  Loan  and  Trust  Company  and  this  gives 
assurance  of  ample  facilities  for  pushing  the 
enterprise  to  early  completion. 

San  Diego. 

Rich  Southern  Soil.— Perris  New  Era :  As 
an  evidence  of  the  fecundity  of  Perris  soil,  A. 
J.  Timmons'  fruit  orchard,  north  of  Perris, 
stands  a  silent  but  incontrovertible  witness. 
What  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  was  as  bar- 
ren as  a  barn-floor,  is  to-day  a  paradise  of 
beauty.  Mr.  Timmons  put  out  at  that  time 
about  800  prane  trees,  none  of  which  have  died, 
and  they  are  now  progressing  finely.  Grape- 
vines fill  the  space  between  the  trees,  and  in 
one  corner  of  the  field  is  a  large  alfalfa  patch, 
from  which  a  number  of  crops  have  been  cut, 


San  Joaquin. 

Artesian  Well. — Lodi  Sentinel:  There  is 
an  artesian  well  on  Dr.  F.  R.  Clark's  farm  in 
the  Sargent  tract  seven  miles  west  of  Lodi.  The 
doctor  is  farming  a  large  piece  of  land  fherei 
and  consequently  had  to  keep  a  large  number 
of  horses.  The  stock  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  drink  surface  water,  and  considerable 
trouble  was  experienced  in  hauling  water  sev- 
eral miles.  It  was  finally  decided  to  bore  a 
well  deep  enough  to  get  good  water.  The  borers 
sunk  2%  feet,  using  a  two-inch  pipe  for  casing. 
At  this  depth  they  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  the  work,  and,  thinking  they  had  failed  to 
find  good  water,  gave  up  the  project  in  disgust 
and  left.  The  next  morning  the  foreman  of 
the  place  was  surprised  to  find  water  running 
by  the  house.  Upon  investigation  he  found 
the  water  came  from  the  well  and  was  flowing 
from  the  pipe  in  quite  a  stream.  When  the 
reporter  visited  the  well,  a  pump  had  been 
fitted  on  and  a  trough  had  been  pumped  full  of 
water,  which  the  stock  drank  readily.  The 
foreman  removed  the  pump,  and  the  water 
poured  forth  in  quite  a  stream.  Gas  in  a  steady 
flow  came  from  the  well  so  rapidly  that  ft 
would  ignite  a^  it  bubbled  up  through  the 
water,  which  had  a  decided  tsste  of  salt  and 
sulphur.  The  fact  that  the  flow  was  struck  at 
so  small  a  depth  would  tend  to  prove  the  like- 
lihood of  a  much  greater  flow  if  a  larger  and 
deeper  well  were  sunk. 

Diseased  Cattle. — Madera  Mercury:  J.  M. 
Gaston,  a  farmer  living  not  far  from  Raymond, 
was  in  Madera  Wednesday.  Mr.  Gaston  brings 
the  information  that  the  cattle  in  his  neighbor- 
hood are  affected  with  some  kind  of  disease 
that  in  most  instances  is  fatal.  During  last 
week  he  says  at  least  20  head  of  fine  milch  cows 
have  died  from  the  effect  of  the  strange  malady. 
Mr.  Gaston  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  disease 
which  attacked  the  cattle  on  the  Hazelton 
ranch  near  Sanger  is  about  the  same  as  that 
which  is  being  so  fatal  with  stock  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. 

Dexter  Prince  Colts  in  Demand.—  Lodi 
Enterprise;  Dan  (plug-hat)  McCarthy,  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  celebrated  stallion  Dexter  Prince, 
formeriy  owned  by  L.  M.  Morse,  was  in  Lodi 
the  fore  part  of  the  week.  He  came  here  to 
look  up  some  of  his  stallion's  progeny,  and 
purchased  from  Senator  Langford  a  promising 
four-year-old  Dexter  Prince  colt,  "Senator  L," 
dam  by  Bays  Water,  with  a  record  of  2:29,  pay- 
ing therelor  $3000.  He  sold  to  the  Senator  a 
16-month's-old  Dexter  Prince  colt  out  of  a  Nut- 
wood mare,  paying  $5000  for  the  youngster. 


Santa  Barbara. 

A  Big  Bean  Ranch.— Cor.  Redwood  Timet- 
Qazette :  A  great  and  staple  crop  is  beans;  this 
is,  in  fhct,  the  ideal  bean  country.  One  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  adjoining  county  is  a  bean 
ranch,  the  property  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Thompson, 
familiarly  known  as  Dixie  Thompson.  In  one 
field,  as  level  as  a  floor,  almost,  was  1300 
acres,  and  ten  teams  of  six-horse  plows  were 
preparing  it  for  the  next  crop.  The  farm  con- 
tains 2600  acres,  and  ttiis  year  he  had  100  car- 
loads, 30,000  sacks  of  lima  beans.  He  has  his 
own  steam  thresher,  his  own  sidetrack,  im- 
mense barns  and  warehouses,  and  uses  about 
150  horses  to  put  in  and  harvest  his  crop.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  one  of  the  genial  men  one  some- 
times meets  and  regrets  to  leave.  He  is  worth 
much  to  his  community. 

Santa  Cruz 

Sugar  Beet  Pulp  as  Cattle  Feed  — Watson - 
ville  Rustler  :  The  pulp  from  the  Watsonville 
beet-sugar  factory  is  being  used  with  successful 
results  as  a  feed  for  cattle.  Pulp  that  was 
iloed  13  months  ago  is  now  being  fed  to 
cattle  on  the  Moro  Cojo  ranch,  and  the  cattle 
will  leave  any  kind  ot  feed  to  take  the  siloed 
pulp.  As  the  pulp  is  uncovered  in  the  silo,  it 
is  found  to  be  quite  firm  and  has  to  be  cut  with 
a  sharp  shovel.  It  is  fresh  and  firm,  and  is 
certainly  a  taking  and  fattening  feed  for  cattle. 
The  silo  trenches  used  at  the  ranch  are  planked 
on  the  sides  and  bottom,  with  a  drainage-box 
beneath,  and  when  the  trenches  are  filled  they 
are  covered  with  straw. 

Sonoma. 

Wink  Note.  —  Santa  Rosa  Fcarmer:  Geo. 
Dohn,  our  well-known  winemaker,  has  made 
this  season  about  70,000  gallons  of  wine,  30,000 
erallons  of  which  have  already  been  sold  and 
shipped  to  San  Francisco  dealers. 

Tulare. 

Irrigating  Stone  Fruits. — C.  J.  Berry,  in 
Visalia  Times :  While  our  particular  district 
of  Visalia  is,  in  most  places,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  ra  sing  of  stone  fruits  without  any  irri- 
gation, their  are  many  localities  in  our  county 
where  irrigation  is  required.  My  observations 
are  that  very  few  individuals  engaged  in  fruit- 
growing in  such  localities  use  water  in  the 
right  way.  They  use  it  at  all  times  and  under 
all  conditions  of  their  trees,  never  taking  into 
consideration  what  those  conditiors  are.  One 
of  the  proper  times  to  irrigate  trees  or  vines  is 
early  in  the  spring  before  the  sap  starts  to 
flow,  but  after  that  begins  with  your  trees  or 
vines  do  not  use  any  more  water  until  the 
sleep  season  comes  on  in  midsummer.  By  the 
"  sleep  season  "  I  mean  that  part  of  our  sum 
nier  from  about  the  last  of  July  to  the  middle 
of  August.  If  you  will  use  the  water  then,  yon 
will  benefit  your  orchards  and  vineyards.  If 
you  use  water  while  your  trees  and  vines  are 
growing  vigorously,  you  will  surely  injure 
them.  Now,  at  that  season  of  the  year  the 
weather  is  very  hot  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  becomes  heated  so  that  in  pouring 
water  on  it  the  water  becomes  very  warm,  and 
if  irrigation  is  pursued  in  the  daytime  you  will 
injure  your  trees.  It  is  therefore  imperative 
that  you  irrigate  during  that  time  at  night  for 
the  best  and  safest  results.  After  you  have 
picked  your  crop  of  fruit  is  the  next  proper 
time  to  irrigate.  The  last  irrigation  of  the 
season  helps  the  trees  to  develop  their  fruit 
buds  for  the  next  year's  product.  With  vines, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  use  water  on  them  in  the 
early  fall.  Our  vines  are  so  very  vigorous 
that  they  don't  often  need  it,  but  if  your  ground 
is  very  dry  and  they  do  need  irrigation,  that  is 
the  proper  time  to  do  it,  as  well  as  to  our  de- 
ciduous trees.  If  these  suggestions  are  ac- 
cepted and  adhered  to  by  those  growing  fruits 
and  grapes  in  our  county,  I  will  assure  them 
that  they  will  be  very  much  benefited. 

Almonds  Coming  into  Favor. — Visalia  Reg- 
ister: A  few  years  ago  it  was  almost  given  up 
that  almonds  could  not  be  grown  to  advantage 
in  Tulare  county,  but  recently  people  here  and 
there  are  meeting  with  better  success.  On  the 
Chapin  fruit-farm,  just  out  of  town  to  the 
north  and  east,  there  are  about  a  thousand 
trees  which  yielded  their  first  crop  this  season. 
They  are  only  four  years  old,  and  it  is  not  sup- 
posed that  almonds  will  yield  a  paying  crop 
until  after  they  are  five  years  old,  and  yet  3100 
pounds  of  hulled  almonds  were  gathered  this 
year.  The  price  (12  cents  per  pound  at  depot) 
was  satisfactory,  though  the  cost  of  gathering 
from  trees  thinly  loaded  was  about  as  expensive 
as  from  those  loaded  more  heavily.  The  cost 
of  hulling  was  two  cents  per  pound,  bringing 
the  whole  cost  of  marketing  up  to  about  five 
cents,  leaving  seven  cents  per  pound  to  go  to 
the  credit  of  the  trees.  In  regard  to  making  a 
business  of  growing  almonds,  E.  D.  Lake,  man- 
ager of  the  Chapin  fruit-farm,  advises  that 
growers  should  plant  the  three  varieties,  IXL, 
Nonpareil  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  in  alternate  rows, 
so  that  the  pollen  of  the  kinds  may  mix  as 
freely  as  possible,  thus  fructifying  what  would 
otherwise  be  sterile  blossoms.  This  has  been 
the  difficulty  with  most  growers  heretofore,  no 
doubt.  While  almonds  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  dead-sure  crop,  as  late  frosts  may  catch  them, 
they  are  sure  enough  to  warrant  every  grower 
having  a  few  acres,  or  at  least  a  row  of  them 
around  his  fence. 

ARIZONA. 

Experimenting  in  Cotton-Growing. — Yuma 
Times:  Reference  was  made  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  to  the  cotton  plants  on  the  Sumner  place 
near  Yuma,  which  grew  from  seed  planted  five 
years  ago,  and  have  never  died.  The  General 
brought  in  last  Monday  samples  of  cotton  from 
the  bud  to  the  ripened  fruit,  so  to  speak.  There 
were  some  buds  not  opened,  some  just  bloom 
ing,  others  in  full  bloom,  bolls  not  open,  bolls 
open,  and,  lastly,  bolls  of  ripened  cotton  ready 
to  pick,  all  from  the  same  plant.  People  who 
have  seen  Southern  cotton  say  the  cotton  from 
the  Sumner  place  is  equal  to  any  grown  in  the 
South.   Cotton  may  never  be  a  profitable  thing 


to  raise  here,  owing  to  lack  of  cheap  labor;  bat 
this  ougbt  to  be  offset  by  not  having  to  replant 
every  year.  The  third  crop  of  grapes  is  also 
ripening  on  the  Sumner  place. 

Almonds.- Phoenix  Herald:  We  learn  that 
the  almond-trees  in  all  parts  of  our  valley  are 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  that  quite 
a  number  of  new  varieties  will  be  set  out  the 
coming  season. 

NEVADA. 

Washoe  Cheese. — Reno  Gazette:  Theodore 
Winters  has,  during  the  last  year,  manufactured 
60  tons  of  cheese  at  his  ranch  in  Washoe  val- 
ley. Formerly  he  ha"*  suspended  operations  in 
that  line  during  the  winter  months,  but  he  has 
now  made  arrangements  by  which  he  will  con- 
tinue the  business  all  the  year  round.  The 
sale  of  the  product  of  his  creamery  has  been 
confined  exclusively  to  the  counties  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  as  the  exorbitant 
charges  and  discrimination  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific have  precluded  shipment  east  or  west  on 
that  line.  With  a  competing  railroad  he  would 
increase  the  manufacture  to  twice  or  three 
times  its  present  limit. 

Sale  of  a  Sheep.— Reno  Gazette:  Yesterday 
D.  C.  Wheeler  received  by  express  a  Persian 
buck  from  C.  P.  Bailey  of  San  Jose,  who  is  dis- 
tributing for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
number  among  Pacific  coast  sheepraisers  for 
experimental  purposes.  The  sheep  has  dark 
brown  wool.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
size  and  shape  of  its  caudle  appendage,  which, 
instead  of  being  like  the  stumpy  tail  of  other 
sheep,  is  about  six  inches  long  and  nearly  a 
foot  wide,  forming  an  oddly-shaped  apron  for 
its  hindquarters. 

OREGON. 

Low  Pricks  for  Cattle. — Pendleton  Tribune: 
The  price  of  cattle  in  Umatilla  county,  and,  in 
fact,  throughout  eastern  Oregon,  is  outrageous- 
ly low,  and  some  action  ought  to  be  taken  by 
the  stockmen,  not  only  of  this  section,  but  of 
the  eastern  Oregon  ranges,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  beef  combine  that  has  been 
formed  throughont  the  country.  Beef  cattle 
ought  to  sell  for  three  cents  to-day,  yet  it  is  re- 
ported that  good  beef  has  been  recently  selling 
for  $1.75. 

WASHINGTON. 

Crops  in  the  Palouse. — Spokane  Chronicle: 
The  grain  crop  of  the  Palouse  country  is  still 
being  worked  off  in  immense  quantities,  and 
bids  fair  to  aggregate  10,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  nearly  800,000  t>ushels  of  barley. 
The  bountiful  yield  of  the  past  two  seasons  has 
placed  the  farmers  in  such  a  condition,  finan- 
cially, that  they  have  not  been  obliged  to  dis- 
pose of  their  grain  at  the  low  prices  now  ruling; 
and  to  this  fact  may  be  attributed  the  absence 
of  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  wheat  blockade. 

A  Puget  Sound  ranch  has  100,000  chickens. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Greatest  of  all  Musical 
Instruments. 


Id  Inventing  the  ^.ollan  was  to  make  an  instrumen  t 
that  would  do  away  with  the  j  eani  of  practice  made 
necessary  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  same  time 
have  music 

m  NO  WAT  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  the  most  delicate  ehadini;  In  expression 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 


The  OELESTINA! 

A  marvellous  little  Instrument  eqnal  to  an  Orgao 
for  family  nse.    Plays  all  classes  of  music;  no  sliill 
required.   Prlc  9Sff. 
Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26-28-30  O'Farrell  St.,       San  Francisco. 


FOR$19.00 

We  oan  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 


HARNESS. 


Which  Is  the  resalt  of  years  of  flgurlng  to  nuke  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  Is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mecbanios, 
tiaudsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jnst  the  HarneM  for  an  Blegant  Tnrnont. 

They  sell  here  (or  (36.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  li 
often  sold  for  136.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  Is  not  M 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  McAllister  St.,  San  FrancUoo. 

Collar  and  Hamea,  Instead  of  Breast  OoUan 
•a  00  extra. 

Please  state  It  yon  want  single  strap  Haroees,  oi  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PaANOISOO.OAt 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  tSfi;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
tK;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  aeeaying,  160. 
B8TABLISHED  18M.  gT  Send  (or  drcalar 
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THE  FRUIT  PEST  EXTERMINATING  CO. 

OAFITAti   STOCK  $10,000   PAID   UP.  [       This  Company  is  Sole  Aetent  In  this  county  for  PBOP.  W.  H.  BROWN'S  INSECT  EXTBB- 

TELEPHONE  ISL  MINA TOR,  and  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the  prunine;  and  sprayintr  of  orobards.   WARRANTED  TO  KILL 

W.  E.  WARD  President   all  kinds  of  Scale,  Woolly,  Green,  Plum  and  Hop  Aphis,  Cherry  and  Poar  Slug,  Canl<erworm  and  Caterpillars,  and 

H.  BOOKSIN,  Jr  Manager   in  fact  all  insects  Injurious  to  the  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants  or  Vines,  WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  THE  FOLIAGE  ON 

J.  R.  ROBERTS  Secretary  |  TREES.   Indorsed  by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  of  Oregon. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  33  FOUNTAIN  STREE3T.  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Nursery  Stock. 


Bend  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety. 

Prices  and  a  Pamphlet  on  Olive 
Culture  in  California  Mailed  Free. 

ADDRESS 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      L<>s  Angeles  Co,,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  «xperience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPBlRItT  root  the  Olive.  No  artlQcial  heatused. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Montecito  F.  0.,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal. 


THOUSANDS  OF  THESE  PUMPS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE  ON  THIS  COAST. 

They  are  made  of  the  Very  Best  Material.   Corrosive  Washes  DO  NOT  injure 

the  valves,  plunger-packing  or  cylinder. 

Your  neighbor  will  tell  yon  that  he  can  spray  MORE  TREES  IN  A  DAY  with  the  Bean  Fump  than  with  any  other, 
DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  USE  THEIR  NOZZLES. 

SEND  FOR  CIROUL&.BS  TO 

The  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST! 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED.  

Pleaae  note  thai  an  8i-foot  mill  has  6J  feet  more  wind  autUce  than  an  8-(oot  m 

EVERY  MILL  GUARANTEED. 

Any  Mill  that  does  not  woric  satisfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  wlU 
pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco,  Oal. 


-^iMTRODCcf^^ 


^Cream  Separators 

AND 

SAN  FRANCISCO  GAL 


DEWEY  &  CO.  mS^'^^I^^^^k''-}  PATENT  AGENTS. 


s 


DB3 
I 


O 


I 


R  O  NJ  -^ 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS.  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANOFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 


SIZES. 


For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposas,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Made  In  Iiengths  Desired  from  16  to  SO  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thickness  of  metal  used,  Is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  AI.I.  UNDKROROVNO  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Plpa 
In  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixture  of  ASPHAI.TUM:,  PITCH  and 
PETROLEUM,  at  a  Temperature  of  300°  Farenheit.    It  thus 

receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  Impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  Is  practically  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Galvanized,  for  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS.  DRY  HOUSES.  STABLES,  ETO. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANQELES. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 

Anglers.  mljiiui'  «««trMMMa. 

OrXIO.  XKTm  flISrjFt.XIXT'Z],  626  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 
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X)0JVIESTIQ  QeOJ^OMY. 

Sqaash  Muffins. 

Pescadero,  Nov.  6,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — This  tea-cake  tastes  so 
nicely  I'm  anxious  the  Rural  should  have  it: 

Squash  Muffins. — One  and  a  half  pints 
nice  boiled  squash,  three  tablespoonfuls 
sweet  milk  or  cream,  three  teaspoonfulslard, 
two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  sugar,  one  cupful 
salted  yeast  and  a  little  flour.  Stir  and  let 
it  rise  till  light,  then  add  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  soda  and  enough  flour  to  thicken  it,  stir- 
ring it  down  as  it  rises.  About  two  hours 
before  supper  knead,  and  cut  it  out  as  for 
biscuit;  let  it  rise  till  it  be  light  and  bake  in 
small  tins—"  good  »s  gold! "       K.  S.  B. 


Ox-Tail  Soup. — Two  medium-sized  ox- 
tails, two  carrots,  an  onion,  a  stalk  of  celery, 
a  few  leaves  of  parsley  and  a  slice  of  salt 
pork.  Cut  the  skinned  ox-tails  apart  at  the 
joints,  slice  the  vegetables  and  chop  up  the 
pork.  Place  the  pork  in  a  stew  pan,  and 
when  hot  add  the  onions,  brown  them  a 
little  before  adding  the  ox-tails;  allow  all  to 
fry  a  little  while,  then  remove  the  whole  to  a 
soup  kettle  and  add  four  or  five  quarts  of 
cold  water.  When  it  comes  to  a  boil,  take 
off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  set  it  back  where  it 
will  just  simmer  for  three  or  four  hours; 
then  add  the  vegetables  and  a  few  whole 
cloves.  Boil  enough  longer  to  cook  the 
vegetables  very  soft.  Then  skim  out  the  joints 
and  strain  through  a  soup  sieve  or  colander. 
Return  it  to  the  fire  and  bring  to  a  boil 
again,  when  it  is  ready  to  serve.  The  bone 
joints  can  be  served  with  the  soup  if  pre- 
ferred, and  most  people  like  to  pick  off  and 
eat  any  tender  bits  of  meat  remaining  on 
them. 

Sausage  Omelet. — Take  six  eggs,  one 
cup  of  milk,  one  small  teaspoonful  of  corn- 
starch, one  cup  of  cold,  cooked  sausage, 
chopped  very  fine.  Beat  the  whites  and 
yolk  of  the  eggs  separately,  until  each  is  as 
light  as  it  can  be  made.  Stir  together  until 
they  are  tolerably  well  mingled,  add  the 
milk  in  which  the  cornstarch  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  pour  the  whole  into  an  omelet 
pan,  containing  a  tablespoonful  of  sweet 
lard  boiling  hot.  It  must  not  have  been  al- 
lowed to  brown.  Tip  the  pan  from  side  to 
side  that  the  mixture  may  not  burn,  and 
with  a  knife  loosen  the  edges  when  they 
show  signs  of  sticking.  When  it  begins  to 
grow  firm  in  the  middle,  sprinkle  over  it  the 
chopped  sausage,  cook  a  moment  longer, 
double  one-haU  of  the  omelet  on  the  other 
with  the  knife,  and  slip  from  the  pan  to  a 
hot  dish.    Serve  at  once. 

Coffee  Cake. — For  this  cake  take  one- 
half  cupful  of  butter,  one-half  cupful  of 
brown  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  molasses, 
two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  cupful  of  strong 
coffee,  one  egg,  one  cupful  of  raisins,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  one  of  allspice,  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  cloves  and  one  level 
teaspoonful  of  soda— this  last  to  be  put  into 
the  molasses.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar 
together,  stir  in  the  molasses  and  spices, 
then  the  egg  well  beaten,  the  coflfce,  and 
lastly  the  flour. 


Just  What  Is  Wanted. 

Business  is  alive  to  a  great  coming  event,  and 
preparations  of  all  sorts  for  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion of  1893  are  active  and  earnest.  Just  what  is 
wanted  of  a  unique  kind  has  happily  already  made 
its  appearance,  and  we  have  before  us  "The  Offi- 
cial Portfolio  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,"  illustrated  from  Water  Color  Draw- 
ings. 

This  Portfolio  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  exponent  of 
the  main  architectural  features  of  the  Great  Exposi- 
tion at  Chicago  in  1893.  The  fourteen  magnificent 
structures  are  faithfully  exhibited,  while  the  Bird's- 
eye  View  gives  a  realistic  glance  at  the  lay  of  the 
grounds,  with  their  principal  buildings,  lagoons,  etc. 
The  illustrations  are  exact  reproductions,  in  water- 
color  tffects,  of  the  original  drawings,  made  espe- 
cially for  this  purpose  from  the  official  plans,  by 
America's  best  known  water-color  artist,  Charles 
Graham. 

A  copy  of  this  exceptionally  fine  production  will 
be  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  lo  cents 
in  postage  stamps,  by  the  Charles  A,  Voeeler  Co 
Baltimore,  Md.  s  ■ 

Carbolineam  Avenarius. 

This  very  excellent  wood  preservative,  to  which 
we  have  already  several  times  directed  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  is  giving  great  satisfaction  to  those 
who  have  given  it  a  trial,  and,  like  other  good 
things  which  stand  the  test  of  practical  application, 
it  is  finding  a  rapidly  increasing  market.  See  ad- 
vertisement on  page  ,499. 


Arresting  by  Substitute.  First  detec- 
tive—" We  can't  find  who  murdered  the  old 
man,  but  I'll  tell  you  what  we  can  do." 
Second  detective— " What?"  First  detec- 
tive—" We  can  arrest  all  his  daughters  and 
clap  them  in  jai'." — Judge. 


The  steamers  of  the  World. 

The  new  list  of  the  merchant  marine  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  Veritas,  which  is  now 
in  press,  gives  some  interesting  statistics 
concerning  the  great  ocean  steamship  com- 
panies of  the  world. 

Soine  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  transatlantic  lines  are  not  the  lead- 
ing ones  in  agpregate  tonnage  or  number  of 
vessels.  The  British  India  of  Glasgow  and 
the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  the  Briiish  India  Associated 
Steamers — all  one  concern — head  the  list 
with  103  steamships.  Their  aggregate  meas- 
urement is  239,635  tons. 

Next  stands  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steamship  Company,  with  36  steamships, 
representing  216,887  tons.    Next  in  order 


comes  the  Compagnie  des  Messigeries 
Maritimes,  with  61  vessels,  whose  aggregate 
tonnage  is  202,522.  The  fourth  on  the  list 
is  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  of  Bremen,  some 
of  whose  vessels  ply  to  this  port.  This  com- 
pany has  66  steamers,  measuring  in  all 
197,169  tons. 

Other  important  lines  are  the  Navigazione 
Generate  Italiana,  106  steamers,  170,755 
tons;  the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlan- 
tique,  66  steamers,  167,487  tons;  the  Ham- 
burg-American Packet  Company,  56  steam- 
ers, 165,442  tons;  the  Wilson  Line,  86 
steamers,  158,089  tons;  the  Austrian  Lloyd, 
73  steamers,  128,359  tons;  the  Allan  Line, 
39  steamers,  123038  tons;  the  Spanish  Com- 
pania  Transatlantica,  34  steamers,  94,163 
tons;  the  White  Star,  20  steamers,  95,370 
tons;  and  the  Cunard,  26  steamers,  85,913 
tons. 


TVO  BETTER  mOOE, 


_  MiLRov,  Mifflin  Co.,  Penna. 

To  the  Editor  cf  the  Nrw  York  World; 

"  Mrs.  John  Gcmmill,  of  this  pL-ice,  was  thrown  from  a 
wagon,  sustaining  a  most  serious  injury  toherspine,  and  was 

A  HELPLESS  CRIPPLE  FOR  19  YEARS, 

unable  to  waik.  Her  daughter  providentially  procured  two 
bottles  of 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL, 

which  Mrs.  Gemmill  used.  Before  the  second  bottle  was 
exhausted,  she  was  able  to  walk  about,  and  has  been 

cosapz.z:TKi<Y  cured." 

\'ery  truly, 

M.  THOMPSON,  Postmaster. 


Solid  (omforT 


THE 


''WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TONGUELESS,  Self  Guiding. 

SIX  OR  KIGHT  HOKSKS, 

depending  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  of  worlE. 


A  DAY 
Instead  of 
three- 


Uses  wheel  land.sido, 
which  rcsiHta  prt-ssuro  of 
four  furrows.   No  bottum  or 
Bide  friction.   \Vei(?ht  of  furrowH- 
frame  and  plowuian  carried  on  three 
Kieased  spindles.   Draft  reduced  to  lowest 
iK)ssible  hmit.    Foot  brake  prevents  Ganp  running  on  tearn 

draft  ^tefl^;L^n5.^;j^^ed^ 


OXE  MAX 
Inntead  of  four. 

•peclitlly  adapted 

to  Xractlon  EuBTlnc* 


ened  at  will.   Made  with  Btiibble.  sod  and  htublWe,  or  bn  nker  butto 


Ten  or  twelve  iiieh  out. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Tliomson  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 


THE    L-K-TEST  STYLE 


PULVBRIZBRI 
PACIFICIPADER ! 


Operated  by  one  small  Boy. 


COMETHINC 

^  FINEST  IMPLEMENT 

tlMPLE 

STRONC 
9URABU 


No  Man  requUcd. 

New'; 

in  the  market. 

PERFECTION 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

EspeciaUy  adapted  to  pulverizing  "bottoms "—one  maa 
and  a  smaU  boy  can  operate  it. 


Linden,   Cal . ,   Nov.   26,  1892. 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Franci SCO ,  Cal  . 
Gentlemen: -I  was  induced  by  your  agent,  *Mr.  I. 
0.  Fowler,  to  purchase  one  of  your  PACIFIC  SPADERS, 
which  I  have  tested  on  some  very  hard  1  and  and  mus  t 
say  It  does  its  work  to  perfection.  I  will  say  to 
all  who  contemplate  purchasing  a  Cultivator  to  take 
the  Pacific  Spader  every  time.  I  remain 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.   V.  Webb. 


TJnitariaii  Literature 

Sent  (ree  by  the  Cdahniko  Aaxn.iAKT  o(  the  First  Unltk. 
rian  Church,  cor.  Oeary  and  Franklin  Sts  ,  San  Fran* 
iaco.    Address  Miss  8.  A.  Hobe,  aa  above. 


IMPOBTANT  TO  FAEMEBS. 

We  have  a  lari^e  Bum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for 
full  particulars.  Buy,  sell  and  exchange  lands  and  lm> 
proved  farms.  Holcom  &  Howe,  Rooms  6  &  7,  Sixth 
floor  Mills  bnilding,  San  Francisco. 


$500,000 


To  LOll  IM  llfT    AMOtnre  kt  TBI  TUT  LOWOT  MAIER 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLKR,  Boom  8,  420  CalUorola  Street,  Sao 
^randaso. 


DEPARTMENT  R 

Kaisins,  new,  loose.  Muscatel, 
lb.,  ho. 

Eaetern  Dried  Blackberries,  lb., 

New  YcKhorn  Citron,  lb.,  25c. 
I-emoii  and  Orangepeel.  lb.,20c. 
Zanti  t  urrants,  7  lbs..  tOc. 
New  Cal.  Prunes,  lb.,  7c,  10c. 
Finest  Siilver  Prunes,  lb.,  13c. 
Figs,  new  Cal.  black,  lb.  5c. 
Fancy  new  Dried  Peaches,  lb., 
J2c. 

New  paper  shell  Walnuts,  lb.. 

New  paper  shell  Almonds,  lb., 
18c. 

New  soft  shell  Almonds,  lb., 
15c. 

All  new  mixed  Nuts,  lb.,  12^c. 
New  raw  Peanuts,  lb.,  5c. 
Bovs  Express  Wagons,  Iron, 

'r^..'*.  SO  J. 
Shoo  Fly  Uockers,  each  11.25. 
Boys'   wheel  Barrows,  large, 

each  .iOc. 
Ladies'  fancy  Cups  and  Saucers, 

ECts  25c,  75c. 
Gent's    Mustache    Cnpg  and 

Saucers,  sets  35c,  75c. 
Elegant  Mush  sets,  China,  each 
$1.00 

Elegant  Lamps,  large  assort- 
ment. 

Printed  Cups  and  Saucers,  sets 

each,  50c. 
Printed  Bowls,  new  style,  each 
10,  nVi,  15c. 

R.  A.  SMITH  BARC:.;iT  J.  SMITH 

SMITHP 
CASH  \ 
toreO 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  Dealers 
in  and  Largest  Distributors  of 

GENERAL  FAMILY  SUPPLIES 

In  large  or  small  lots,  at  lowest  i>rice8, 
direct  to  consumers.  Best  value  for 
value;  no  charge  for  cartage,  no  charge 
for  boxing.  Ask  for  Price  List. 
410-418  Front  Street  and  16-18 
Cedar  Street,  San  Kr»nciBOo. 


AOIUAL    BUSINKSS  FRAOTICE. 


I.IFE  SOHOLABSHIPS,  975. 


Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
Eoglish  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po- 
sitiona    Send  tor  circulars.     T.  A.  ROBINSON,  t^es. 


Gas  Machine. 


Tho  Pacific  Spader  and  Vinej'ard  <"nl. 
tivntor.  Doos  more  wnrk  in  one  .stroke  than 
a  I'isi'  lliirrow  in  ten.   t'izcs,.')'^  to  12  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  It  CO. 

&A9  FBAirOUiGO  and  FBESNO. 

  >»  Z  :   

N.i    61)-  6t  foot  Spador  lO  lnch  BUdes 

No.  611-  7     •'        "   16  "  " 

No.  lOU—  6)   '■        "   20  "  " 

N  \  14D-  7     "        "    20  ■• 

No.  160—  8     "        '•   20  "  " 

No.  •I'ln    10     "        •'   20  "  " 

No.  24D-12     "        '•   20  "  " 


The  new  Improved  AITTOUATIC  OAS  MACHINES 
stand  uneqnaled  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  for  lighting 
country  homes,  suburban  residences,  hotels,  etc  The 
light  produced  by  these  maclilnes  Is  Bright,  Clean  v  d 
Steady,  but  soft  and  soothing  to  the  eye.  Kmlttlng 
No  bmoke  and  being  uniform.  It  has  no  equal  for 
reading  by.  The  cost  is  more  than  One-Half  Leas  than 
coal  gas  anywht-re.  It  being  but  $  1  per  1000  cabio 
faet  Tho8«  Machines  are  sold  at  reduced  ratM, 
but  eTery  one  Is  ganranteed  to  giTe  entire 
satisfaction.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  them  or  send  for  illustrated  catalogue  at  NoB. 
43-45  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 


W  ^ID]E3  cto         .A. IDE, 

Analytical  Cliemlats  and  Assayers. 

ESTABLISHED  1887  —  109J  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Angeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  best  laboratory 
In  Southern  California  and  are  prepared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer- 
tilizers, Etc    ASSAYING  TAUGHT 


M  A  C  H '  Y  r" 


will  I  IriHun  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 

WW  II  I  Wind  and  steam;  Heating  Boilert,  &<,.  Will 
■  ■  ^  ^  fcpay  you  to  send  2Sc.  for  Encyclot>edla,  of 

1500  Engraving,.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.IIU 
also,  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


California  Inventors 


Hboiild  oousult 
DEWEY  A  00. 

A  H  K  & I OAH 

AND  FoBEioN  P.\TENT  SoLK  i  TORH.  for  nbtalolug  Pftteots 
and  OaveaU.  KstahUnhcd  in  \S€S  Tlicir  Iouk  (-xi»eriuDce  ai 
Journalista  aud  lar^e  practice  ae  Patent  attorneyB  tioablea 
them  to  offer  Paetfio  Coast  iDTeutoni  far  better  derrloe  tban 
they  oao  ohtaLs  elnewhere  Bend  for  free  olroulara  of  infor- 
m»Uoii..   No  220  Market  Bt..  Sao  rraciolfldO'  GmL 


December  10,'1892. 
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breeders*  birectory. 


■Iz  lines  or  lees  in  this  directory  at  60o  per  line  per  montli. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 


J,  I.  PARSONS,  Santa  Rosa,  C»l.  Sh're  Stallion, 
pure-bred,  registered,  comng  four  years  old;  war- 
ranted a  breeder,  for  ssle;  or  will  trade  for  yearling 
cattle,  town  lots  or  land. 

F.  H.  BOREE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holeteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 

JBB8BY8— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Regist'red  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

P.  PBTEBSBN,  Sites,  Colusa  Co  ,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthirn  Cattle.     Y'  luig  bulls  for  sale, 

JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 

OHARLBS  B  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Friesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  applioation. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBBOHBRON  HORSBS.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  GaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PHSTBB  8AXB  St  SON,  Liek  House,  San  Francisco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  o( 
•very  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

WILLIAM  NILBS,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Begistered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.    None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DBEB  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekiu  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptivecatalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLTNO,  Calietoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  G.  HBAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowla    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


O.  BLO&I,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghoras  a  specialty. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


B.  H.  ORANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


J.  P  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoiia, 
Essex  and  Poland-Chiua.    Superior  ttock,  low  prices. 


WILLIAM  NILl!;S,Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Circulars  tree. 


TTLBB   BEACH,    San  Jose,  Cal.,    bi*«d*i  ol 
Ihornnsrbbred  Berkshire  and  Rssez  Hogs 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  De»Iers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

Bnerliah    Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Buy 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions. 
189  Kighteenth  St., 
I.OS  Angeles,  Oalifornia 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


JACK  FOR  SALE. 


A  very  large  Jack,  second  in  size  and  worth  to  no 
Kentucky  Jack  in  this  State,  w  II  6e',l  extremely  cheap, 
owing  to  having  sold  my  draft  horse  breeding  taim. 

Address,  DR.  G.  W.  LEEK, 
No.  6  O'Farrell  St..  -San  Francisco, 


COLTSJROKEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


■  HAS  ■ 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GII.BERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 


A  number  ol  pure-bred  Angora  Goats  in  lots  to  suit. 
TUb  Is  the  stock  of  goats  lormeriy  owned  by  Julius 
Weyand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash.  Address 

BRNEST  WETAND.  Colnsa,  Oal. 


YOU  A 


Farmer  ?    If  so,  you  know  that  a 

COW 

OR  A  HORSE  RESPECTS  BARBED  WIRE. 

—THE  NEW— 

"  "V^  -A.  TJ  EC  E  C3-  -A.  IIJ-" 


-HAS  THE 


Guaranteed 
from  3  to  30 
per  cent, 
lighter 
than 

any  other 

barbed 

wire. 

The  stronofest 
on  earth. 


Sharpest 

Points 

Safest 

Barbs 

Strongest 

Main  Wires 

Best 

Galvanizing 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10   PINE  STREET. 


Parsons  S  Griffith, 

GEYSERVILLE, 
Sonoma  Co,,  -  -  Cal. 


BRSEDBRS  or 


Shire  Horses. 


Our  stock  is  of  the  very  best, 
having  won  ntarly  every  prize 
competed  for  at  the  State  and  < 
County  Fairs  the  lait  three 
years. 


Parties  desiring  to  purchase 

A  FIRST  CLASS 

YOUNG  STALLION 

Should  not  fail  to  see  our 
stock  and  get  our  prices  and 
teims  before  buying  as  we  are 
prepared  to  and  will  sell  at 
prices  that  defy  competition. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    VBANOISOO,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  18T4. 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 

BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR   POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meal,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  diffloulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

OREKN  CUT  BUNJf:  WlLt.  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EGOS, 

will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock' 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  ail  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Paolflc  Ooaat  Amenta.  PBTALUMA,  OAL. 


RED    BALI.  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  eto.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  oows; 
It  Increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

aXS  Howard  St.,  San 
franoiaoo,  Osl. 


I> -A.  TJ  C3- EC  T  IE!  n.  . 


MUCH  OF  THE  PAIN,  MISERY,  AND  MANY  OF  THE  FAILUKEO 
IN  LIFE  aVOIDICD.  Mothers  and  D.n.;httrs  better  informed 
concerning  their  own  physical  being  and  how  best  to  DEVELOP, 
CHERISH  AND  PROTECT  IT.  Send  or  call.  Consultatioa  free. 
MRS.  AUCK  WELLS,  rooms  16  and  18,  909  Broadw.ty,  Oakl  and,  Cal 


Anttaorlxed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  Reserve  Fand  800,000 
DlTidends  paid  to  8tookholdera„ .  7!30,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  ,  Presldeat 

I.  C.  STEELE    Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Managef 

FRANK  McMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1,  1892.  A.  IfONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

30  to  40  Thoroughbred  and  High- 
Grade  Shropshire  Rams  Ready  for 
Service. 

Tbia  stock  Is  the  Bast  in  the  State,  having  been 
selenttd  from  the  famous  flock  of  the  late  Andrew 
Smlih,  of  Redwocd  City 

L  E.  McMAHAN  &  SONS, 

OFFICE,  22  Fourth  Sreet,  San  Franclgoo, 
RANCH,  Dixon,  Oal. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  OaU 

Only  three-'ourths  mile  from  the  terminus  of 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


Dr.  A.  B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN] 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Oon- 
tributor  to  the  "  Paciflo  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No.  4667. 


MONEYi^^e^o^r^eV. 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kindof  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  InunU 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoronghbred  Poultry 
und  Poultry  Appliances.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  82- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  outs  of  tnor- 
oughbred  fowls,  to  PaclflcTncaba. 
tor  Co.,  187  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


■THE- 


HALSTED  INGDBATOR 

COMPANY, 
I8ia  Myrtle  Street,  Makland  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Oiroular. 


POULTRYMEN  ,&p'«t"l 

consequently  the  price  of  eggs  Is  advancing  Every  one 
should  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Kgg  Food  regularly 
if  they  desire  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  they  reach  high 
prices.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor. 
B.  P.  WELLINGTON,  ■ISS  Washington  St.,  San  Frauclsoo! 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam.^ 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Will  do  it.  Thousands  in  successful  oper- 
ation. Simple.  Prrf'rrUl.1,,1  Srli-llrJIuhilinl. 
Lowest-priced  first-class  Hatcher  inado. 
ra  frfcB  (itiaranteed  to  hatch  a  larser  porcentaKO 
of  fertile  oKgs  at  less  cost  tlian  any  other. 
Bend  6o.  for  lllus.  OaUlog.   uto.  II.  STAUL,  (juincj,  ill. 


UOCRLE 

lirecch-Uadcr 
$7.50. 

RIFLES  $2.00 

•VATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

AW  kitiJaciicuper  than  else- 
where IJeforo  ynii  buy, 
snii'i  Btamp  for  cataltiRue  to 

ThfPowellAClementCo. 

]«ttllaiDHt.,CtiieliiDaUfa 


y  iiithotCun 


Revolvers, 
Rifles, 

for  Price  /.jSf.QunWorka, Pittsburgh,] 
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DO  YOU  WANT 

TO  BUY 

A  WATCH, 

PLATEO-WARE,  JEWELRY, 

-OR- 

ANY  OTHER  ARTICLE 

For  a  Christmas  Present 

OR  FOR  YOURSELF, 

THE 

Pais  [joasi      ^upplj  ^ssociitioa 

132  MARKETS!.,  S.  F., 

WILL  GIVE  YOCr 

THE   BEST  GOODS 

AT   THE    LOWEST  PRICES, 

Write  (or  Catalogue  an  1  Prices. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10.  12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  aoj 
FirKt-Clasa  Mill  lo 
the  market. 
Kvery  On* 

Guaranteed. 

No  bcarlnirs,  no 
eprioffs,  no  wheels 
to  got  out  of  order. 
The  elm  I  lest  mill  In 
the  world. 

10  foo',  $40  00 

12  foot   60  00 

14  f  )0t   60  00 

Agents  Wantea 

—  1DSRKB8 — 


TRUMAN.  HOOKER  k  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno. 


SPECIAL    VERTICAL  ENGINES. 

TWO  TO  SIX  HOB^KPOWEB. 

With  Tubular  Boilers,  made  of 
steel  plates  of  OJ.OOO  tensile 
strength. 

Efflcem!  Siie: 

Lowest  Priced  on  the 
Market. 

Material  and  workmanship  war- 
ranted equal  to  those  of 
any  m  .ke. 
Tested  with  cold  water  pressure 
at  150  lbs.  and  they  are  warranted 
to  carry  that  much  steam  prt;ssure. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
S7  UABKET  ST..  San  Prannigco. 


FOLDING  SA.WI^G  MACHINE 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS, 

TNo  Backache/ 


•T  ONE  MAH.  _     .  ^,      .  , 

Bend  torfroe  lllu.strated  catalosrue,  ehowlne  testimonials 
from  tho\isands  who  have  i*ti\ved  from  &  to9  cordHdallr. 
It  paws  down  trees,  folds  liite  a  pocketrknifo,  weighs  only 
#1  Ib8.,ea.«(Iy  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
Umber  with  it  than  two  men  with  a  cross-C'itsaw.  iS.OOO  in 
tlfie.  ^Ye  also  make  larger  eized  machine  to  caiTy  7  foot 
■aw. 

Order  from  the  general  ai'ent  for  Calif  rnia.  The  ma- 
chine will  cost  you  less  than  by  nngle  shipment  direct 
from  the  factory  at  Chicago, 

J%^HE4  LINFOBTH.    87  Market  St.-  8-  F 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WMtewasli  Your  Barns  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Kithar  Snooeasfnlly. 
OkUIegue  and  testimonials  sent  by  m«ll. 
WM.  WAIMWBIGHT, 
Mo.  6  Spear  Street,  Ban  Pranolsoo,  Oal. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Agents, 

Mo.  B  MARKET  ST..       -      San  FranclBOO. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.' 


Ooloen  Ital* 
Ian  Queens. 
Tested,  «2.00 

each;  aat  ested,  tl.OO  each.   L  Hires,  tl. 90  ekch.   Root  sV 

froora  sec  tiou*,  fS.OOper  1000.   Dadant'i  oomb  (oundaUoa, 
So  aal  85  oa  pound.  Smoken.  fl.OO  eaoh.  Qlobe  Tell*.  11.01 
•asH,  H«.     WM.  8TYAH  k  SOH.  Ban  Msleo,  0*1. 


ciMPii  my  PIP. 

The  a^ove  cut  iilus'rates  our  new  spraying  pump,  the  "  Champion,"  and  its  auaptihllity  to  the  work  for  which 
It  ba?  been  especial  y  designed. 

After  ten  years  experience  In  the  si  ray'ng  pump  bus'ncss,  and  the  wants  of  orchardlsts  therein,  we  have  built 
this  I'ump,  as  biing  b  St  suited  to  their  requiremi  lit'.  Before  putting  i'-  on  the  market  we  fubm.ttel  the  model 
to  Bev.;ral  prominent  (rui  gr  iwers,  »nd  as  the  design  met  with  their  uniual  fled  approval  also,  we  hive  no  hesita 
tion  in  declaring  It  to  be  the  best  spiay  pump  ever  m;kde,  and  justly  entitled  to  be  named  "  Chimpiou  " 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrjfon,  the  pump  Is  very  compact  and  str  ng.  It  is  p'rfect'y  doub'e  acling  and 
has  a  brass-lined  cylinder.  The  motion  of  the  piston  is  horiz  mtal.  The  handle  Is  so  arranged  that  the  leverage 
Is  very  powerful,  and  the  moveniei.t  is  easy  and  n.itural.  The  air  chamber  is  unUEually  large,  admltlicg  of  the 
continuous  and  even  discbarge  i.ecessary  for  gocd  and  thorough  spraying*. 

The  valves  are  metal  and  hivi  metal  seits.  They  all  lie  directly  beneath  the  air  chamber  and  are  readily 
exposed  on  loosening  four  bo  ts,  and  without  touching  the  cy  Under. 

The  pumo  hjs  a  double  suction  and  a  double  discharge,  one  each  on  either  sidj.  The  ab'.ve  cut  f hows  the 
pump  in  operation  with  lour  lin'S  of  discharge  hos".  It  can  be  read  ly  arranged  f  jr  a  less  number  if  desired 
With  this  pump  one  m«n  can  eislly  keep  f  ur  men  busy  spraying,  asi  well  as  att::nd  to  t^o  teatn  and  stirring  of  the 
r(|  iid  We  bel'eve  the  pu  upi  fupply  a  |r  ng  felt  want,  as,  for  tcrvice,  convenience,  easiness  of  operation  and 
durability,  they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  in  use. 

Onr  BAMBIO  EXTEVSION  is  an  adm  rable  invention.  The  orerator  of  the  pump,  by  the  use  of  this 
cxti  ns  on,  can  gtt  to  all  parts  of  the  tree  while  on  the  gr^noi!,  also  savi.  g  him-tlf  from  getting  his  hands  and  fatje 
burnt  from  the  siluti  n  As  a  rain,  the  h-Bt  wh  i  doe  i  the  driving  of  the  t  lam  doea  the  pump'ng,  and  the  partv 
wh  >  h33  charge  of  the  Bamb.'o  Extension  do:8  the  spraying.    This  is  the  very  btbt  pump  mad  -,  without  any 

exception.   

M-OTI03ES. 

Wealsorarryaf  illlineof  oiherSpravPum  s -nori.D^,  8T/%R.  EURGKA;   also  full  line  of  Spray 
Kozzles,  Spray  Hopc  and  everything  connected  wi  h  the  Spray  Pump  OatSts 
SEND  For  SPE.IAL  CATALOOIE— Mailed  Fiee. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE 


312  and  314  Market  Street,  Junction  of  Bmh,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WE  WANT-THE  EARTH 

"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE.  


WITH 
THE 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  REPRESENTS  A  VINEYARD  AND  OBCHARD  FENCi';D    EX0LU8IVKLY  WITHITHE 

"  ORIGINAL  EUREKA.  FENCE." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECULATOR,  VINEYARDIST,  OR^HiRDBT.  STOl  AND  PJULTRYRdSER 

YOU   CANNOT   AFFORD  TO  BE   WITHOUT  IT. 

IT  IS  STRONG,  DURiBLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 

  HNg  ngNT     

PER  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES. 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN  EVE  ST  RESPECT. 

mr  Remember;  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Ovners  of  the  "  RENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
POWER  FENCE  LOOMS,  the  only  m'ichine  which  mvkes  a  perfect,  stralgb-,  tight  fence. 

Any  size,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  notice.  Send  for  descriptive  and  Illustrated  CIrcuUr  and  testi- 
monials to 

CALIFORNIA   FENCE  COMPANY, 

Mention  this  paper  670-578  BRANNAN  8TRBBT,  S^N  FRANOISOO. 


"  j 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $6S,  Delivered  .Anywhere  In  the 

United  States. 
These  Scales  ba^e  STEEL  BEARINGS.  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
Prom  26  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sIi'.;B  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Traman,  Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 


Commission  ^ercliants. 


OALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AMD  OEALIRfl  IM  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Pmita, 
Srain,  Wool,  Hides,  Btant  and  Potato«i. 

Advanoee  made  on  OonslBmnente. 
t08  &  310  Davii  St.,         San  FranciMO. 

[P.  O.  Box  1B8«.] 
JV^onilgnmeola  Solicited. 


ALLiSON.GRAY&CO. 

BOl,  603,  506.  607  &  600  Front  St., 
^d  800  Waahlngton  St.,  SAN  FRANCISOO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

PODL,TBT,EOGS,OAMB,OBAIN,PRODUOB 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

CommissioD  Merchants. 

GREEN    AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULIRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

0ON81GNMKNT8  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETURH8 
418,  416  &  417  Washington  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISOO. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  P. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


CVTersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advaocai 
made  on  coDRlgnu^ents  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


IISTABLUIHID  ISii.) 

SEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street, 

Sai  FlANCtSCO,  Cai.. 
tySHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. "SI 


B  AY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Succe.'^eorg  to  Brav  Brob  K.-t^blished  I86fia 

CoMMIfcSlON  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F  Hr-iduie  an  I  Uav  bxchangts. 
8PK0I A  i.  ri  Ka: 

Grx-A.±xa.,  ^BeAXxst  AXid.  H«.y 

Consignments  Ecoocm'c .liy  H.ndlpd. 
Highest  Mirket  Price<  and  Prompt  Returns. 
Correspondence  eolicit-  d. 
No.  220  CLfY  HT.,  San  Francisco,  OaU 


EVELETH  ft  NA^H. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Doalers  in  Fruit,  Produce    P<.ultry,  Game,  Egg 
Hi.les,  Pelts,  Tallov.  etc,  422  Front  St.,  ami  221,  221, 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 


r 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 


PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indlcestlon.  Blllou«nc  iu>,  lIcndBlhc,  Con«t|. 

fullon,  l>j«prp»i»,  <  hrunic  l.lver  Troubles, 
lIzzliirM,  Bad  Complexion,  I»y»ci>tcry, 
(>(ren>tve  Rreath.  and  all  dlnordcra  of  the 
Ktomach,  l.lver  and  itowcU.       ,  ,    .  . 

Klpans  Tabules  contain  nothinir  InjurlonB  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  l'lea.>iaiit  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.  Give  immediate!  relief. 

Sold  by  drusrglste.  A  trial  bottle  eent  b^mall 
on  n'ceipt  of  15  cents.  Address 
THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO,  ': 
10  SPUUCE  STliEET,  NEW  YORK  CITI. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS, 

17  Spear  Street.      -      San  Francisoo. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culrerta,  f  jr  roadi, 
id  for  draining  lands. 


JAMES  M.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  K.  HAVEN, 

Notary  PnbliC 

HAVEN  A  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  UW 

Mo.  BSD  OaUforalB  Street, 
lelsphoae  Ho.  ITM.  *AM  riAICIMO,  OAL, 


December  10,  1892, 
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market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  7, 1892. 
Trade  in  general  produce  was  Interrupted  by  rains 
during  the  forepart  of  the  week  under  review,  and 
toward  llie  close  by  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  largely 
generated  by  fears  regarding  the  outcome  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Conference.  A  drop,  during 
the  week,  in  the  price  of  silver  strengthened  the 
viewb  of  the  bears  ou  the  grain  market,  that  the 
conference  will  prove  a  failure,  and  that,  if  it  is  a 
failure,  then  much  lower  prices  will  rule  lor  silver. 
Lower  prices  fur  the  white  metal  means  lower  prices 
for  wheat  and  other  articles  of  the  farm  exported  by 
India  and  other  silver-using  countries.  JSven  the 
faith  of  the  bulls  in  a  higher  market  is  somewhat 
shaken.  By  referring  to  files  of  the  Rural  Press,  it 
will  be  noted  that  fully  two  months  ago  we  stated 
that  operators  in  ihis  market  for  the  moneyed  syndi- 
cate which  is  operating  at  home  and  abroad  in 
wheat,  gave  out  that  seller  1892  wheat  would  go  to 
$125  before  ihe  close  of  the  year.  Yesterday  the 
price  was  H.'2b%  It  is  said  by  parties  in  position  to 
know  whereoi  ihey  speak,  that,  before  the  spring 
months  ot  1893,  the  wheat  markets  ol  the  world  will 
agaiu  be  quite  high.  'Ihe  local  money  market  is 
essentially  unchanged.  The  decline  in  silver  and 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  market  for  that  metal 
cause  more  or  less  uneasiness  aud  a  more  pronounced 
feeliug  on  the  part  of  outside  capitalists  not  to  place 
funds  until  the  future  is  more  clearly  defiued.  The 
banks  are  still  accommodating  regular  customers, 
although  the  paper  ottered  is  more  closely  scrutin- 
ized. 

Cereals. 

Rains  the  last  oi  November  and  the  first  few  days 
In  December  have  given  ihe  land  in  all  directions  a 
good  soaking.  In  many  localities  where  the  land 
was  only  wei  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches  in  the  winter 
of  1891-92,  it  is  already  wet  dowu  to  20  inches  and 
more.  This  good  soaking  so  early  in  the  season,  it 
Is  claimed,  will  give  iie  good  crops  in  1893,  provided 
the  general  average  of  spring  seasons  obtains. 

Wheat  futures  have  been  hammered  by  the  bears 
to  very  lew  figures— lower  for  the  month  of  December 
than  was  ever  belore  known.  In  the  sample  or  cash 
market,  prices  have  not  shaded  oil'  much,  althouth 
buyers  bid  lower.  Salts  are  only  made  by  holders 
when  forced  to  let  go.  It  is  contended  by  some  that 
the  sending  of  wheat  futures  down  will  uncover  the 
margin  on  large  quantities  of  wheat  againso  which 
advances  were  made.  If  this  should  prove  to  be 
correct,  then  we  can  reasonably  expect  wheat 
which  cannot  be  Sccured  to  be  thrown  on  ihe  market. 
Probably  it  is  in  the  realization  of  this  expectation 
that  buyers  have  been  holding  oil  and  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  depress  values.  The  silver  question 
is  used  by  the  bears  for  all  that  it  is  worth  in  depress- 
ing the  market  at  home  and  abroad.  The  stock  of 
grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  is  fully  one-fifth 
smaller  now  than  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1891. 
The  stock  in  Or<  gon  and  Washington  is  also  smaller. 
Wheat  charters  are  lower  and  weak  at  the  decline. 
Iron  vessels  have  been  secured  at  22s  6d,  with  favor- 
able options  to  charterers.  The  Bourse  Gazette  of 
Petersburg  reporls  that  Russia's  surplus  available  on 
November  1st  was  104,000,000  bushels. 

Barley  futures  nave  shaded  oft  under  a  strong  bear 
pressure  and  heavy  rain  influences.  For  sample  or 
cash  parcels  bujers  bid  lower,  which  holders  are 
slow  to  accept.  Two  vessels  are  under  charier  to 
load  feed  for  Chile.  At  the  lower  prices  quoted,  ex- 
port buyers  are  in  the  market  for  brewing  grades. 
The  strong  markets  at  the  East  and  in  England  lor 
the  more  choice  grades  make  shipments  look  like  a 
profitable  venture.  The  demand  in  this  city  from 
dealers  is  said  to  be  light.  Starting  the  plows  and 
cultivators  in  the  agricultural  districts  has  called  for 
more  feeding,  but  this  is  largely  offset  by  a  falling  ofi^ 
In  the  call  from  the  dairy  sections 

Oats,  although  in  moderate  receipt  and  light  stock, 
are  weak,  with  buyers  trying  to  secure  further  con- 
cessions. The  demaud  is  only  fair,  being  confined 
largely  to  immediate  requirements.  The  supply  in 
Oregon,  it  is  said,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  require- 
ments up  to  another  season.  Seed  oats  are  in  active 
demand  and,  when  of  extra  grade,  fetch  an  advance 
over  outside  quoiations. 

Corn  is  weak  and  slow,  notwithstanding  light  re- 
ceipts and  the  smaller  crop.  The  limited  outlet  for 
the  grain  is  against  it.  Dealers  express  the  belief 
that  better  pricei  will  obtaiu  before  the  close  of  the 
season.  This  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  supposition 
that  the  supply  in  this  State  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
meet  requirements. 

Ry«  is  dull  and  any  pressure  to  sell  is  met  by  lower 
bids. 

Feedstuff. 

Ground  feed  is  lower.  Improved  pasture  and 
stronger  selling  of  bran  are  against  the  market.  The 
consumption  is  said  to  be  failing  off,  and  is  liable 
to  fall  oB  still  more  as  pasture  improves. 

Uay  is  coming  in  sparingly,  but  light  as  receipts 
are  the  market  dot  s  not  improve,  owing  to  a  falling 
off  in  the  demand.  Buyers  purchase  only  in  a  hand- 
to-mouth  way.  While  the  market  is  not  expected  to 
go  much,  if  any,  lower,  yet  higher  prices  are  not 
looked  for  unless  we  have  very  severe  weather  with- 
in the  next  two  months;  at  present,  the  weatl,er  is 
not  in  favor  ol  holders. 

Fruit. 

Common  white  apples  are  a  drug,  but  choice  sell 
fairly  well.  Choice,  good-keeping  greenings  are  be- 
ing taken  for  home  and  shipping.  High-colored, 
choice  apples  sell  at  $1,50  to  SI. 75,  with  Oregon  buy- 
ing. Poor  pears  are  neglected,  but  choice  move  off 
fairly  free.  Winter  Nelis  have  a  fairly  free  move- 
ment, with  something  very  choice  selling  as  high  as 
$1.   Per^immon8  drag. 

In  the  dried-fruit  market  the  situation  is  virtually 
unchanged.  Apricots,  pitted  plums  and  nectarines 
are  scarce,  as  are  choice  grades  of  prunes.  Grapes 
are  lower.  Choice  grades  of  evaporaied  apples  have 
a  fair  sale,  with  Oregon  and  Washington  buying. 
Poor  apples,  pears  and  other  varieties  of  dried  fruit 
are  hard  to  move.   Figs  are  unchanged. 

Choice  to  gilt-edged  raisins  are  in  light  offering,  but 
poorer  grades  are  weak  and  in  good  supply.  The  de- 
mand is  largely  of  a  jobbing  character.  Dealers  ap- 
pear confident  that  prices  will  not  only  be  no  lower 
next  spring  than  now  rule,  but  there  is  a  strong 
probability  of  seeing  higher  ranges. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  for  bullocks  and  mutton  sheep  Is  in 
better  position  for  sellers  For  something  very  choice 
for  holiday  display  an  advance  is  obtainable.  Hogs 
are  firm  as  are  calves.  Dairy  calves  will  soon  be 
offering  more  freely.  The  yards  at  Baden  were 
formally  opened  on  yesterday.  'Ihe  opinion  prevails 
that  the  establishing  of  this  enterprise  will  prove  ol 
great  advantage  to  the  live  stock  interests  of  this 
coast. 

Vegetables. 

Garden  truck  is  in  poor  assortment,  being  confined 
to  weather  varieties.  Gardening  is  being  prosecuted 
in  all  directions,  and  it  is  said  that  in  1893  there  will 
be  a  large  Increase  in  the  outturn.  Cabbages, 
cauliflower  and  celery  are  firm. 

Onions  have  been  coming  in  moderately,  and  as 
the  demand  has  been  fair,  belter  jirices  obtained. 
For  something  choice  outside  figures  are  readily  se- 
cured. 

The  market  for  potatoes,  after  advancing  slightly 
(above  five  cents)  higher  than  quoted,  closes  barely 
steady.  The  advance  in  the  market  has  caused  ship- 


pers to  hold  off,  and  with  any  felling  pressure  lower 
prices  would  obtain.  Receipts  from  Oregon  have 
been  quite  free. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  receipts  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  at  San  Fi  ancisco 
in  November  were  as  fo  luws; 

Butter,      Cheese,  Eggs, 
Source.  Lbs,  Lbi.  Dozen- 
California                                Biti.SOO      318,300  62,5iV! 

Oregon   23,8i  0       21,110  150 

Eastern   I!2,.i00      2tO,40J  471,360 


480,062 
420,315 
20fi.24i 
368,756 
5yii,c-68 
f3H,170 
6iJ,735 
374,211 
447,325 
418,461 
48'J,062 


Totals   692,900 

January    602,2fO 

February   622,55iJ 

March   1,I88,?00 

April    1,793  050 

May   1,713,100 

June   1,811,21  0 

July   I,lo7,700 

August   1,376,300 

September   I,.'i60,300 

October   1,657,4^0 

Eleven  months  14,255,400    7,047,9  0  4,929,178 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1811  tbe  rectipts  werp 
12,493,300  lbs,  butter,  6.288,U0u  lbs.  cheese  and  4,73j,6l5 
dozen  eggs. 

The  butter  market  for  pickled,  solid  packed  and 
for  eastern  creamery  is  in  buyer's  favor.  Choice  to 
gilt-edged  creamery  and  dairy  are  scarce  and  higher 
owing  to  bad  roads  and  rough  weather  in  last  week 
interrupting  receipts.  Consignees  are  selling  on  re- 
ceipt, fearing  that,  with  improved  i  a'-tures  and  more 
milch  cows  coming  in,  the  production  will  increase 
quite  rapidly. 

Old  cheese  is  in  heavy  supply  and  weak,  but  mild 
new  is  in  light  supply  and  held  at  full  figures.  In  a 
jobbing  way,  as  high  as  12}^  cents  is  secured  for  gilt- 
edged  mild  new. 

Owing  to  consumers  having  turned  largely  to  east- 
ern eggs,  Calitornian  are  weak,  and  to  effect  quick 
sales  concessions  are  lu  order.  Receipts  of  eastern 
continue  free. 

Miscellaneous. 

Turkeys  have  moved  down  under  free  receipts  and 
buyers  being  offish.  Choice  dressed  with  empty 
crops  are  going  into  cold  storage  but  those  with  lull 
crops  are  hard  to  sell.  The  writer  saw  at  Stephen 
Harding's  a  box  of  very  choice  large-sized  young 
bronze  turkeys  (dressed)  which  had  to  be  sold  low 
owing  to  full  crops.  Tcey  would  with  empty  crops 
have  sold  well.  Free  receipts  of  eastern  this  week 
have  weakened  the  market,  yet  for  choice  stock  it  is 
fairly  firm.   Ducks  are  higher. 

Hops  are  quiet  but  firm.  Considerable  good  to 
choice  are  going  forward  to  ihe  central  States,  which 
confirms  the  reports  of  a  light  yield  of  the  better 
grades.  English  advices  report  a  strong  market  for 
the  better  grades. 

The  receipts  ot  wool  are  light.  Light  stocks  and 
broken  assortments  are  against  sellers.  The  market 
movements  at  the  East  indicate  better  prices  in  next 
season. 

Beans  are  steady.   There  is  a  fairly  good  coast 
movement. 
Honey  continues  scarce  and  firm. 

Produce  RecelDts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Dec,  5  '92,  were  as  follows  : 


Flour,  qr.  sks   50.079 

Wheat,  ctls  168,799 

Barley,    •'   24,  kO 

Rye,       "    1,326 

Oats,      '•    8,06^ 

Corn,      '•    2,603 

•Butter,  "    306 

do   bzs    356 

do  hbls    12 

do  kegs    116 

do  tubs    38 

do  i  bxs    51 

tOheeae,  ctls   357 

do  bxB.... 

Eggs,  doz   

do      "  Eastern   86,460 

Beans,  sks   4,b9j 

Potatoes,  sks   22,932 

Onions,      "    900 


Bran,       sks    [9,636 

Buckwheat  "  

MiddUngs    "   2,026 

Chicory,  bbls    75 

Hops       "    27 

Wool,      "    180 

Hay,      ton    665 

Straw,     "    I 

Wine,  gals   160,500 

Brandy,  "    18.9'20 

Raisins,  bxs    13,269 


Honey, 

Peanut8,3k3   

69|W8lnuts  "   

11,730  Almonds  "   

Mustard   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbla. 


•Overl'd,  15  ctls.      t  Overland,  li  ctls. 


Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Nov.  29,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

On  the  way—,  /—In  poirt— , 

1892,         1891.  1892,  1891. 

San  Francisco  257,985      314.739  •187.387  161,713 

San  Diego                 11,205       20,419  7,188   

San  Pedro                  8.636        2,331  1,670  1 

Oregon                      43,367       64,7i5  18,847  M1.705 

Puget  Sound   23,125       29,552    J 

Totals  314,228      431,766        215,092  203,418 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  29,937;  1891,  102,806. 


UarketB  by  Telegraph. 

Successful  Fight  Against  a  Freight 
Combine. 

New  York,  Dec.  4.— A  telegram  from  Jackson, Pla,, 
of  Nov.  30ih  says  :  "  By  to  day's  decision  by  Judge 
Swayne,  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  a  rebate 
of  five  cents  per  box  is  ordered  to  be  paid  to  all  east- 
ern shippers  of  fruit  since  November,  1890.  This  will 
aggregate  $200,000  for  ihe  two  years,  and  nearly 
825,000  on  fruit  shipped  so  far  this  season."  In 
November,  1890,  all  the  railway  and  steamship  lines 
made  a  combine,  raising  the  freight  rate  to  40  cents. 
An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Interstate  Commission, 
which  some  mom  hs  ago  rendered  a  decision  estab- 
lishing the  rate  at  35  cents  to  New  York,  and  propor- 
tionate rates  to  other  eastern  points.  This  success  io 
due  to  persistent  and  intelligent  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Florida  Fruit  Exchange,  and  should  stimulate 
the  coast  fruitgrowers  to  organization  that  will  bear 
upon  the  cheapening  of  freight  on  their  products  so 
that  larger  consumption  will  follow. 

Dried  Fruits. 

New  York,  Dec.  4.— There  is  more  demand  for 
prunes,  but  with  the  recent  enlargement  of  the  sup- 
ply the  last  rate  of  11  cents  for  lour  sizes  is  very  full. 
Prime  fifties  for  window  show  are  quoted  at  12  cents. 
Unpeeled  peaches  are  easier  for  under  grades;  good 
quality  in  large  lots,  12  to  13  cents;  600  bags  of  choice 
sold  at  16  cents.  Apricots  are  steady  at  16J<;@17J4 
cents. 

Lima  Beans  Activ     Hops  Steady. 

New  York,  Dec.  4  —Lima  beans  are  active  lor  100- 
bag  lots  at  the  late  decline,  quoted  at  $1  90  spot  per 
bushel.  The  spot  market  for  hops  remains  a  nominal 
one.  Best  new  State  and  Pacific  are  quoted  at 
23K@24c;  good  to  prime,  21((«23c;  91s  range  18@20(!; 
selected,  22n;  olds.  6@10c;  about  700  interior  State 
sold  at  21@23^c,  for  brewers'  use;  some  fancy  are 
held  at  25c.  Exports  for  the  week,  30,887  bales. 
Nuts  Are  Active. 

New  York,  Dec.  4.— Nuts  are  active.  Arrivals  of 
almonds  are  quoted  at  I5i/i,(?e'20c,  Ihe  latter  for  tissue 
shells;  walnuts,  llK^HJ^c.  Both  are  working  into 
trade  well  at  the  moment. 

Good  Demand  for  Wine. 

Nkw  York,  Due  4,— The  demand  for  wine  is  good, 
but  buyers  are  not  Inclined  to  meet  the  advanced 
coast  rates  for  some  marks. 

Raisins  are  Irregular. 

New  York,  Dec.  4.— For  the  ordinary  run  of  Cali- 
fornia raisins,  buyers  have  to  be  met  in  values,  and 
as  before,  prices  are  variable.  Goods  that  ra.ss  clo-e 
inspection  and  compare  In  every  way  favorably  with 
Valencia  are  quoted  as  followB:    Best  three-crown, 


loose  boxes,  8l.35@1.40.  Off  styles  are  down  to  81. 7S. 
Three-crown  bags,  5  cents;  four-crown,  4  cents;  wet 
threes,  4@4}4  cents;  layers,  $1.55@l,80  for  boxes. 
Apart  from  inese,  Forsyths  or  lots  of  No  I  merit, 
layers  have  touched  $2,25,  and  fancy  loose  81.75 

Wheat  Exports. 

New  Y'ork,  Dec.  4.— The  wheat  exports  the  past 
week  from  both  coasts  (flour  included)  are  the 
heaviest  lor  three  months,  s mounting  to  4  533,C00 
bushels,  against  3,465,000  bushels  a  week  ago  and 
5,662,000  bushels  in  the  same  week  a  year  ago. 
Wool  Firm  and  Active. 

New  Yoek,  Dec.  4.— Wool  is  firm  at  all  eastern 
points,  and  as  holders  do  not  part  with  stock  dis- 
criminaiely  in  the  light  condition  of  supplies,  the 
market  may  be  called  active.  Manufacturers  try  to 
get  shadings  on  the  mixing  grade  they  require,  be- 
cause they  fear  considerable  marking  up  on  their 
foreign  needs;  but  as  it  is,  it  is  open  inlbrmation  that 
New  Orleans  has  appeared  for  clothing  fabrics,  aud 
sellers  will  not  recede  a  fraction  for  any  fine  lines. 
Boreign  markets  are  higher.  It  is  feared  Australia 
will  fall  off  in  quality  this  clip.  The  season  was 
dry  and  shearings  thus  far  show  thin  hair  aud  short 
growth.  Sales  at  New  York,  325,000  pounds  of  do- 
mestic and  151,000  pounds  of  foreign.  Sales  at  Bos- 
ton, 2,351, '210  pounds  of  domestic,  none  of  which  was 
California;  460,000  pounds  of  Australia  and  605,500 
other  foreign.  It  is  announced  that  on  December 
15th,  on  wool  freights  from  Chicago,  the  special 
tariff  adopted  last  spring  will  be  canceled,  and  the 
full  classified  rate  restored. 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Deo.     Jan,      Feb.     Mar     April  May. 
Thursday....  5s09  d   SslO  d  58llid    6-OOJd  6s0IJd  630:!}d 

Friday   5809.5d   68l01d  5slUd  6  OOJd   MOiA   6s025  i 

Saturday  ...  5sL9  d   fslO  d   6  lljd   680  }d   6sOUld  6s02Jd 

Monday  fs"SJd  5a09Jd  5sll  d   6s  0  d  6s00  d  6s02  <l 

Tuesday          6s08id   6s095i  5sU4d  6slljd  6s0  id  IsGIJd 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  .  he  past  week: 
Market 

O,  O.     P,  8.     N.  D.  for  P,  S, 

Thursday...  32s3d    32sid    32s3d  Quiet. 

PViday  32s3d    3283d    3283d  breartier. 

Saturday..  32e3d    32s3d    3Md  Quieter, 

Monday  32sOd    3  s3d    3280d       Quiet  but  steady 

Tuesday....  3l89d    32sUd    31i>9d  Weaker. 
To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows 

Liverpool,  Dec.  7.— Dull,  California  spot  lot,'.  6s  6d; 
off  coast,  31s  6dka3ls  9d;  just  shipped,  31s  9d;  nearly  due, 
31s  td;  cargoes  off  ccast,  very  quiet;  ou  passage,  slow;  Mark 
Lane  wheat,  quiet. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Buyer 

Dec      Jan.      M  ly 

Thursday,  high  st   128S      ....  133i 

lowest   12ti      ....  133i 

Friday,  highest   12  4      ....  1335 

'•     lowest   U8        ....  133i 

Saturday,  highest   I27|      ....  1334 

lowest   12?1      ....  132! 

Monday,  highest   1284      ....  1331 

lowest   1275      ....  1324 

Tuesday,  highest   127       ....  13zl 

lowest   12  i      ....  131 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Wheat— Morning -Informal -May,  100  ton),  $1  302;  500, 
.•51,31;  200,  «1  31i  Buyer  December.  200  tons,  .$!,'«;  200, 
S!.26i  ptr  ctl.  Regular  Session-May,  1200  to  b,  $1.3li; 
300,  $1.3lg;  38u0,  81. 3U;  500,  $1,318;  loi',  ,*1.3  J.  Buyer  June, 
100  tons,  $l,33j  Huyer  December,  100  tuns,  $1,26;  20:1, 
S1.264  per  ctl.  Afternoon  -  May,  loU  tons,  $1,3  S;  2  jO,  $l,32t; 
HOO,  $1  3I|;  1800,  $1,31J.  Buyer  December,  ItO  tons,  $l,26i; 
100,  $1,261  per  ctl, 

BARLEY. 

Dec,     Jan,  May 

Thursday,  highest   918 

"         lowest   9.^ 

Friday,  highest   •89J       888  9U 

"     lowest   695       885  91} 

Saturday,  highest   89        885  90| 

lowest   8i)        88J  90i 

Monday,  highest   89        88i      91 J 

lowest   87        88  90 

Tuesday,  highest   85        8.  J  89| 

lowest   84J       841  89ii 

*Buyer  option. 
The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley— iDfoimal-May,  600  tons,  89ic  per  ctl  Regular 
SesEion— May,  1000  tons,  89Jc  per  ctl.    Afternoon- Buyer 
December,  ti  0  tons,  86c;  100,  8f  Jc.    January,  100  tons,  86ic; 
4J0,  855c.   May,  200  tous.  89c  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  cental  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.  Dec.     Jan.  March.  May. 

Thursday   128       130       1354  138J 

Friday   1^8       130       13)?  138 

Saturday   128       1293      134i  138 

Monday   1^8*      130       1^45  138 

Tuesday   12/1      129i      134  1315 

The  following  Is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
New  York,  Dec.  7,-Wheat— 76Jc  for  December;  77Jc 
for  January;  80c  for  March;  82ic  for  May;  and  83c  for  July. 

Chicago. 

Day  Dec.     June.    May.  July 

Thursday   {[Si      121|      131  .... 

Friday   l''!  "I 

Saturday   1185      121       130  1295 

Monday.   1194      1^'§      132  13. 

Tuesday   Il4      121       13  i  129i 

The  following  is  today's  telegram -per  bushel: 
CnrcAOO,  Dec.  7.  — Wheat   71Sc  for  December  and  78ic 
for  May.   

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Ohotoe  selected.  In  good  packages,  (etob  an  adTanoe  on  the 
q  lotatlons,  while  Terr  poor  gradea  seH  Inu  than  the_  J^ower 
qiotatloDB.  " 


Limes,  Mei  ....  3  00  @  4  00 

Do  Cal   —  <m  - 

Lemons,  box....  4  (0  ®  6  00 
Do  Sicily  choice  6  60  @  8  00 

Apples   40  65 

Do  Choice   75  (»  1  25 

Do  Extra  choice  1  60  @  1  75 
Grapes,  pr  bx  -     75  0  1  60 

Pears   25  @  75 

doWinter  Nells  1  00  @  1  75 

Hersimmo  s         1  00  @  1  60 

Oranges,  pr  bx- 
Navel8,Kiver'dJ  3  50  O  4  60 
Do,  Butte  Co., .     —  ({"  - 
«eedl'g,RiTer'de  2  00  («  2  75 

Do,  Fresno          2  75  @  3  00 

Do.  Buttrt  Co, . .  2  75  <g  3  to 
Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outside  quotations 


December  7, 

Beets,  sk  

Carrots,  sk  

Utara,  dry.  lb  

Paisnjps,  otl. . . . 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 

Turnips,  ctl  

Cabbage,  100  lbs 

CJarlic,  lb  

String  Beans.lb. 
Lima  Beans.... 
Mushrooms,.  . 
Mar'fftt  S(iuash, 

^  ton   5  00  (310  00 

Oa'  litlower   60  @  66 

(!elery   60  («  75 

Aspivra^us   20  (rt  26 

Rhubarb   10  (a  12i 

Mushrooms,^  lb 

Do,  Common...      8  (3  15 

Do.  Button   175®  JO 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

btall  fed   6i®- 

Grass  fed,  extra          6  @— 

BHrst  quality   ^l(g  — 

Becond  quality  4^,^  — 

Third  quality  3  @- 

Bulls  and  thin  Oow»...3  @— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  5  @— 

Do  light  6  &- 

Dairy  7  *8i 


MUTTON. 

Wethers  

Bwea   6  (9— 

Do  Spring  7i@— 

HOGS. 

Light,  $  lb.  ceuLS         5  @— 

Medium  5  OT— 

Heavy  iiw  — 

Soft  

Fee<Sera  tivt— 

Stock  Hogs.  4j(a— 

Dressed  1  @ 


General  Produce 


Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
[iuotation?,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 


quotations, 

BEANS  AND  PEAS, 

Bayo,  ctl   2  30  (o  2  35 

Butter   2  60  @  3  to 

Pea   2  60  @  2  66 

Red   2  40  @  2  50 

Piuk   2  to  is  2  10 

Small  White...  2  45  «  2  65 

Large  White...  2  25  @  2  35 

Lioja   2  75  @  3  00 

Fid  Peas,blk  eye  1  60  w  - 

Do  uTi-ea   1  75  @  2  00 

Do  Niles   1  60  (g  1  ,5 

Split   4  60  @  5  50 

BUTTER. 

Cal,,    poor  to 
fair,  lb   15  @  — 

Do  g'd  to  choice    225@  — 

Do  Giltedged...     —  @    3  5 

Do  Creamery. . . 

Do  do  Giltedge. 

East-  rn,  lad  e. . 

Cal.  Picliled  ... 

Cal,  Keg  

East'ru  Cri  am'y 

CHEESE, 

Oal.  choice 
cream  

Do  fair  to  good. 

Do  Giltedged.. 

Do  Skim  

Young  America 

EGGS. 

Cal.  "as  Is,"  doz    20  @ 

Do  shaky   16  (a 

Do  candled   30  @ 

Do  choi;e   325(e* 

Do  fresh  laid...     —  C<* 

Dodo  s'lcdwhte     —  @ 

Eastern  cold- 
storage   20  @ 

Do  fresh   25  (a 

Do  selected   —  @ 

Outside  prices  for  selected 

large  eggs  and  Inside  prices 

for  mixed  sizes— small  eggs 

are  hard  to  sell. 

PBUD, 

Bran,  ton  13  00@  14  00 

FeedmeaL  26  Of"®  26  00 

Gr  d  Barley  18  60;<t  19  60 

Middlings   @  21  00 

Liil  Cake  Meal..  @  35  00 

Manhatan  Horse 

Food  (tied  Ball 

Brand)  in  100- 

tt).  Cabinets...  -  @  8  00 
HAY. 

Compressed  . .  8  00  (gll  00 
Wheat,  per  ton.  8  50(a  — 

Do  choice      ..  @  13  00 

Wheat  and  oats  8  00®  11  50 

Wild  Oats   7  00@  10  UO 

Cultivated  do  .  6  CO*e  9  00  :GeeEe 
Barley   .    6  5C@  9  00  I  Do  gray 


275  I? 

-  @ 
125@ 
20  lai 
20  @ 
25  la 


95@ 


5  @ 
-  IS 


Alfalfa,    8  OOlO)  10  (0 

Clover   8  00@  10  00 

Straw,  bale   35(8  £0 

GRAIN,  ETC, 

Barley,  feed,  ctl   80  (g  

Do  good    85  (tf  

Do  choice   875@  

Do  1  rewing   925@  

Do  do  choice. . .  96i(a  

Do  do  Giltedge  1  00  @  

Do  Chevalier...  1  00  (a  

Do  do  Gi  tedge.l  15  @  

Buckwheat  2  25  @  

Corn,  white. ...1  075@   1  10 

Yellow,  large... 1  OO  @  

Do  ainaU  1  075(3   1  10 

Oats,  milling...!  3ei(g  

Feed,  choice....  1  33J(a  

Do  good  1  30  @  

Do  tair   1  20  ^  

1)0  common. ...1  10  («  

Surprise  1  45  @  

Black  feed  1  05  @   1  16 

Do  seed  1  175(S   1  30 

Gray  1  3)  @  

Rye  1  12i@  1  17i 

•W'heat,  milling 

Gi  ttdged  1  333(3  

Do  choice  '  325(C0  —  - 

Do  fair  co  good  1  3u  @  

Shippiog,choice  1  30  @  

Do  good  1  275(3  

Do  lair   1  35  @  

Common  1  20  &  

Sonora  1  20  (f   1  30 

HOPS 

189?,  fair   18  @  — 

Good   20  O  — 

Choice   21  @  — 

FLOCTR, 
Eitra,city  mills  3  90  @  — 


December  7.  1892. 
Do  country  m'ls. 3  9J  @  — 
Supertiue   2  60  (a  3  00 

NUTS-JOBBINO. 

Walnuts,  hard 

shell,  Cal,  lb,.       6  @  8 
Do  soft  shell...      8  O  95 
Do  paper -shell. .       9  (tc  1 
Almonds,  t  ft  sh'l    12(3  135 

Paper  shell   13  (tt  15 

Hardshell   6  (3  — 

Brazil   8(3  — 

Prcans,  pmall..      8  (0  10 

Do  large   14  (3  16 

Peanuts   35(<i  4 

Filberts   10  @  — 

Hickory   7  @  8 

Chestnuts      ..     18  (3  20 

ONIONS. 
Sllverskin  .    .        75  (oB  90 

POTATOES. 
River  Reds.,    .     5J  @  60 
Karly  Rose,  ctl.     60  (3  70 

Peerlets   65  (3  80 

Garnet  Chilies..  65  (3  85 
Burbank  Seed's  70  (3  80 
Do  doSabnas..  1  10  (3  1  35 
Dodo  Oregon..  1  10  la  1  2j 

Sweet   50  @  75 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz          6  00  @  7  00 

Roosters,  old...  6  00  (le  6  EO 
Do  young.  . .  5  60  (a)  7  00 
Broilers,  small.  3  00  ^  4  00 

Do  large   4  00  (3  5  00 

Fryers   4  50  (a)  6  50 

Ducks   4  60  (3  5  00 

Do  large   550(cS650 

Do  exiralarge. .  6  60  (a  8  00 

Geese,  tair         1  50  (tf  2  25 

32iiTurkey8,  gobl'r.  14  (3  16 
'  Turkeys,  hens..  15  (3  17 
Do  dressed  .  17  (3  20 
All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  than 
quoted;  if  large  and  in  guod 
condition,  they  sell  for  more 
than  quoted. 

Manhattan  Egg 
Pood  (Red  Ball 
Brann)  in  100- 
Ib,  Cabinets...     —  @11  60 
GAME 

Quail.  Per  doz..  1  25  (3  I  37i 

Ducks    —  (a  - 

Do  Mal'd*  doz  5  (0  @  6  60 

Do  Sprig  3  Co  (S  3  7S 

Do  Teal   1  75  @  — 

Do  Widgeon....  2  00  (3  — 

Do  small   1  25  (3  — 

-  @  - 
doz..  2  00  @  2  50 
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Do  White   1  00  (ce  1  60 

Do  Brant   1  00  @  1  EO 

Snipe   -   (3  — 

Do  elnglish,  doz  1  50  (3  2  00 
Do  Jack,  per  doz  75  (»  1  10 
Hare,  i,er  doz..  1  00  ^  1  25 
Rabbits,  large..  1  25  ^  1  60 
Do  small  ,         1  00  @  1  26 

PROVISIONS. 
Cal.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  lb.     12  @  — 

Medium   13  (3 

Light   14  (3 

Lard   94(3 

Cal  am'k'd  beef.  11(3 
Hams,  Cal  salt  d  13^ 

Do  Eastern   14  @ 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   91@ 

Clover,  Red....     16  @ 

White   30  (a 

Flaxseed   2  25  (3 

Hemp   45(3 

Mustard,  yellow  6j(3 

Lit,  brown   4  @ 

WOOL. 
Fall,  1892. 
S  Joaquin,  plain  &h@ 
Do  mountain. . .     10  @ 

Do  lamb   

Northern  Choice 
Do  Defective... 

l>o  Lamb  

HONEY -1892  Crop. 
White    c  <  m  b, 

2-lb  frame  

Do  do  1-lt  frame 
WTiite  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb. . . . 


I  (a 

14  @ 
1!  (3 
10  @ 


12i 


10 


6i 


14 


9'(3  laj 

urn  141 

75@  - 

6J@  - 

6to  - 

23  @  - 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotatioDs  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re* 
ceived  by  commission  merchants  for  coasignmeuts  by 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fptclies  au  advance  on  the 
highest  qvintations,  while  poor  sells  siightly  below  the  low- 
est quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  sp  cifl- d  are  for 
fiuii  in  sacks;  add  for  50-Ib.  boxes  ^c  per  tb.  and  for  25-tb. 
boxes  i  to  Ic  per  tb. 

APPLES   1892.  I  PEARS-1892. 

Sun-dried, i'a,  prime.   H@  4  Sun-dried,  quartera..—  @  3 

Dodo  choice    4      4J T>o  sliced   4  W  6 

Do  sliced,  prime  4  @  4^  Evap.,  slic'd,  in  b'xes,  7  i 


Do  do  choice   4i@  5 

Evap.  bl.,ri  g,  50-lb.bx  7jtf?  9 
Fuucy,  higher. 

APRIOOTS-1892. 

Do  bleached  13i@- 

Do  do  fancy  15  (^16 

Evap  choice,  in  boxes.lS  @16 

Do  fancy,  do  15i@17 

FIGS -1892. 

Sun-dried,  black  4  @— 

Do  white   3i@— 

URAPES-1892. 
Sun-dried,  atemless..  3  &  — 

Do  unsteramed   14@  H 

NECTARINES-1892. 

Red,  sun-dried  7  &  8 

Do  Kvap.,  in  boxes. . .—  O— 

White,  suQ-driel  9i@ll 

Do  evaporated  —  @- 

PEACHRS-1892. 


Unp'led.q'rt'd.bl'ch'd.  5  (a)  8 
PLUMS-1&92. 

Pitted,  sun-dr  ed  10  @10J 

Do  evap.  boxes,  choice  —  (f  — 

Do  do  do  fancy  —  @  - 

Unpitted   4®5 

PRUNE8-1892. 
Cal.  French,  uugraded  7i@  8 
Do  graiJed.  60  to  100. .  91(c0— 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  @I2 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS -1892. 
London  Layerp, 

cluster  per  box.l  90  (92  00 
Do  choicest  do...  1  50  ^1  60 
Do  prime  pr  bx. .  1  25  @1  40 
Looae  Muscatels, 

2-crowD,pr  bx..  75  (91  00 
Do  3-crown  do....l  10  @l  20 
Do  do  do  faced..  .1  20  ij*l  25 


Sun-dried,  unreeled. .  7  @  7i  Unstem'ed Musca- 


Do  do  piime,  bl'ched.  9  @10 

Do  do  choice,  do  II  0 — 

Do  do  fancy  Ilj(j3)- 

Sun-dr.,  pl'd,  bl'ched..  @— 

Do  do  prime  14  (a— 

Do  do  choice  —  @15 

Do  do  fancy  —  ^16 

Evap.,  pee'ed,  in  box- 
es choice  175@— 

Do  do  faucy  20  0*— 


2i@ 
4  <a 


tflsinska  pr  lb. 
8tem'ed  2-crowD. 
Stem'ed  3-orowu. . 
Se'dl'aM'Bc't' laaks 

Dodo  in  bxa   -  &\  fO 

Do  Sultanas,  sks.     6  7 

Do  do  bxs   -  (0)1  40 

Halves,  quarterd  and  eighths 
25.  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  wholo  boxes. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

Landscape  Gardener,  Horticulturist  and  Botanist  ot 
6  .vears'  experience,  wants  a  situaiiou  as  head  gardener. 

Address  W.  V. ,  Box  A,  This  Offlre. 


Dormant  Buds! 

PEACHES  AND  PRDNEa. 
ADRIATIC  PIO  TREES  AND  OCT  TING  . 

SEEDLING  PEACHES  for  Grafting  and  Buddiog. 
Address— 

A.  P.  HENNINa. 
Cottonwood  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 
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THE  SHARPLES  RUSSIAN 

LEADS   THE  WORLD   ON  SEPARATORS. 


D  NOT 
H  B  A  T  THE 
ORBAM,  BUT 
COOLS  AND 
AERATES  IT- 

THE  BOWL 
ALONE  RE- 
MOVABLE. 

NEED  NOT  AND 
CANNOT  BE 
OILKD  WHILE 
RONNINQ. 

USES  LESS 
THAN  ONE- 
HALF  THE 
STEAM  OR 
FUEL  OP  ANY 
OTHER. 

NO  BNQINB, 
SHAFTING, 
BELTING. 

THE  CLOSEST 
SKIMMEK  IN 
EXISTENCE, 


Si 


ELEVATES  THE 
SKIMMED 
MILK  AUTO- 
MATICALLY. 


IS  DRIVEN  BY 
THE  DIRECT 
ACTION  OP 
THE  STEAM 
ON  THE  BOWL. 


THE  SIMPLE 
TURNING  ON 
OR     OFF  OF 

the  steam 
Valve  starts 

OR  STOPS 
THE  sepa- 
rator. 


THE  BOWL  EN- 
TIRELY EMP- 
TIES ITSELF 
ON  STOPPING. 


NOTHING  THAT 
1      CAN  GE  r  OUT 
OF  ORDER 
ABOUT  IT. 


THE  SHARPLES  BELT  POWER  SEPARATORS 

Are  famous  tbrougbout  America.  Unf  au  led  for  amount  and  auallty  of  work,  and 
durability  of  wearlngr  parts 

AU  sizes  of  these  Separators  constan  ly  on  band.  Seed  for  Catalogue  with  full 
Information.   

A.  J.  VA.  T  DRAKE, 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENT, 

203  FREMONT   STREET  ''AN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A  THOROUGHBRED  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUP. 

PEDIGREE:  BEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

-A-cldx-ossi,  n..  B.,  Tills  Oflioo. 


CarbolineumAvenarius. 

THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  WOOD  PRESERVER. 

Fence  Posts  will  be  preserved  and  you  will  have 
the  laugh  on  old  Boreas  by  painting  them  with 
CARBOLINEUM. 

Treat  your  Mudsills  and  all  exposed  Timbers  to  a 
coat  of  CARBOLINEUM,  saving  both  bother  and 
money. 

Let  us  post  you  on  the  merits  of  CARBOLINEUM. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO.. 


3(9  CALIFORNIA  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING! COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OmCB.  108  DAVIS  STREET,  8AH  FBAirCISCO.  CAL. 
Wareboaee  «nd  Wbarf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advaooed  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Pnll  Cargoee  of  Wbeat  famlsbed  SblDpers  at  abort  notice. 
ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIH  BAGS.  Agricultural  Implement!.  WagoM.  GrooerlM 
and  MerchandlN  of  every  detorlption  solicited. 

K.  VAN  BVBBY.  Manager.  A.  M.  BBLT.  Assistant  Manager. 


^1 


All  kinds  and  Mnj.fs  of  I»IX*UJS  AXXd. 

Made  ot  best  Steel  with  great  care,  and  each  file  carefu)!}  inspected  before  leavine  the  factorr  Ui.n.i 

containing  over  20O  lull-sized  engravings  of  Files.                                                   'actory.  Send  for  catalogue 

HENBY  DISSTGN  &  SONS.  Inc..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {='='°,Ira?^^^a«/ri?^.^•}  PATENT  AGENTS. 


The  follonoing  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Individuals  Received  the 
HighesI  Awards  of  I  he  Siate  AgricuHural  Society  at  the  laie  Stale  Fair. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 

FAVORITE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  REAPERS 

HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 

EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "  BENICIA." 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


PARAPFINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  BO- 
SAMPLES  OF  PAINT,  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  &  B.). 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPENS  IMMEDIATELT  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  la  the  earilMt 

peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rour  d,  of  medium  size,  VERT  HIOHLT  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweet. 

THIS  PEACH  HAS  BEEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPED  EAST  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  an<1 
Is  no  new,  nntried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  strong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  migfed  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  (or  aale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  la  ezhauated. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  OAIi. 

Tulare  County  cuatomera  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmeravilte,  Tulare  Co. 


ICO. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Figs,  Snfiall  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


MANUAL 
LABOR 


Is  the  dc.'ircst  kind  of  laljor.    The  less  of  it  you 
employ  on  tlie  fami  the  greater  will  be  the  balance 
on  the  profit  side  of  the  Ledger.    The  "  Planet  Jr." 
Tools  are  manual  labor  savers,  therefore  money  savers. 
The  newest  of  these  machines  is  the  "  Planet  Jr."  Hill 
Dropping  Drill.    A  drill  that  will  sow  any  kind  of  seed  in 
either  hills  or  rows,  and  Fertilizer  at  the  same  time.  The 
most  complete  farm  tool  ever  invented.    Our  Book  for  1893  tells 
j-ouall  about  the  Drill  and  fully  illustrates  the  other  "  Planet  Jr." 
Machines.    It  is  invaluable  to  every  fanner.    We  send  it  FREE, 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


December  10,  1892. 
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SEED  MERCHANT. 

Or888,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 


LABGBST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 


IltuBtrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1893  mailed  free  to  all  applicant?.  Addxess 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

315  it  817  Sangome  Street,  San  tfrancUco, 
or  65  Front  Street.  Portland,  Or. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 
FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  in 
California.    Write  for  Prices.  B.  QILL, 

28th  Strbet,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal, 


FRANK  KUNZ. 

PBOPBIETOB  OF  THE  UNION  NCBSEKT, 

2129  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento, 

HAS  FOR  SALE  A  FINE  LOT  OF  OLIVES, 

Orown  in  the  open  ground,  namely:  MANZANILLO  or 
Queen's  Olive,  NEVADILLO  BLANCO,  PICHOLINE, 
and  a  fine  lot  of  (  HAMROPE  EXCELSIOR,  which  he 
offers  at  very  low  rates. 


PEPPEJR'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1868.) 

 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 
Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Neotaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PBPPBK, 

Petaiuma,  Cal. 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  pell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  250  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings,  60  acres  in  orchard,  and  a  large  Nursery 
Stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  on  the  business.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  further  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


PANSY  PEACH. 

New  Early  Yellow  Peach  Over  Two  Weeks 

Ahead  of  Early  Crawford. 
Dormant  Buds  only  $in  per  1 00 ;  $80  per  1 000. 

10,000  Peach  Seedlings,  $100  the  Lot. 
5000  Fan  Palms,  3  year-old,  $50  per  1000. 
FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

D.  TURNER,  Phoenix.  Arizona. 

Sour  Orange  Seed  in  Quantity. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

—FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 

home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot,  M.  J.  CROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Courthouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  SI  le  in  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  in  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  8TBATTON,  Petalama,  Oal 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOB  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

I.ABGEST  AND   MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FKUIT.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TBEE:j  OM   THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherrv.  Also  fine  stock  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Large  stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc. ,  Etc. 


OR  *.8S,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLO WBB  and  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  Etc 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KRUIT  TREJES! 


•  I.  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
■   AND  NE  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  POHTER 
MUIR  AND  ORANGE  CLING 


Jj'i-lEINrOXI  X^fLTT^JZSS  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 

"»=»  A       T'T .TTi'T'T.    tj'f;  a  f=*        Apricots,  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    OF    FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TRFES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER    AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-431    S^NSOME    STBBBT.    SAN    FBANCI8CO,  OAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Oorreepondeoce  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL, 


1,000,000  TREES, 

COMPRISING  A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OP 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees  &  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses.  Etc. 

ALSO  A  PINE  STOCK  OF 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


ALMOIN^D  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.    A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENOH.PRUNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.    No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 

Davieville  Nurseries,  -  -    .      -  •  Davisville,  Oal. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stoclj  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  consist- 
ing of  the  Best  European  Sorts. 

Nurseries  at  Millbrae.  Greenhouses  and  Office  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDRESS 

P.  LUDBMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Send  for  Price  List. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 

(Successor  to  Ldthkr  Bdrbank.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

No  S-ULlsstlt-utlxxs. 

SS"  New  price  list  free  on  application. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES 

Importers  and  Growers. 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals, 
ALMONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES.  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

No  Irrigation.  Free  from  Pests. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANE  BROS.,    Martinez,  Oal. 


FOR    PLASTING  SEASON,    1892  93 


Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Aprlcols, 

Leading  Varieties,  in  large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Deciduous  Fruits 

All  our  stock  is  grown  without  irrigation  and  is  guar 
anteed  Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 


Sai  Ramon  Valle?  Nursery, 


Danville,  Cal. 


100,000  EXTRA  PINE 

BARTLETT  KAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plam.  Oherry,  Peach,  Apricot. 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Grape  Vlnea 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees.  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle,  Cal, 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Ornnge 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamhoos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. 8end  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tolls 
all  about  this  subject. 

RBA^'ONKK  BROS 
Oneoo,  Fla. 


Nevada  City,  Cal. 


SPECIALTIES: 


NUTS,  PRUNES  &  GRAPES. 


The  Largest  and  Best  Collection  of  "Nut- 
Bearing  Trees  to  be  found  In  the 
United  States,  and  Excelled 
Nowhere  in  Europe. 


24  Varieties  of  French  Walnuts,  hardy,  productive, 
perfect  bloomers,  regular  soft  shell  varieties,  including 
the  Mayette,  Franquette,  Cluster,  Vourey,  Parisienne, 
Proeparturiens  (4  varieties),  Alpine  or  Wonder  of  the 
Alps,  Chaberte,  Barthere,  Mammoth  or  Jauge,  Meylan, 
Laciniated  or  Ash-leaved  (highly  ornamental).  Weeping 
(with  limbs  bending  gracefully  down  like  those  of  the 
Weeping  Willow),  and  II  other  varieties,  4  of  which  are 
of  California  origin. 

Our  Seedling  Trees  are  guaranteed  to  be  "Second 
Generation"  Trees,  being  grown  from  nuts  borne  on  the 
original  or  on  trees  grafted  from  the  oiiginal. 

Our  Grafted  Trees  are  all  grafted  from  tbe  ori- 
ginal and  therefore  absolutely  trae. 

10  Varieties  of  French  Chestnuts  or  "Marrons", 
solely  propagated  by  grafting;  the  finest,  largest  and 
sweetest. 

9  Varieties  of  Filberts  (Avelines,  Cobnuts  and  Round 
Filberts).  See  chapter  on  "  How  to  Train  Filberts  to 
.Make  them  Bear  Abundantly,"  in  catalogue. 

11  Vjrieties  of  Prunes,  including  five  different 
"types"  of  the  Prune  d' Ente  or  Robe  de  Sargent  or 
French  Prune,  all  synonyms;  what  is  wrongly  called  in 
California  Robe  de  Sargent  we  call  "  Loire  D'Ente",  as 
it  is  found  only  in  the  nurseries  of  the  Loire  valley  in 
France,  and  not  in  those  of  the  true  Robe  De  Sergent's 
home  In  the  valley  of  the  Lot. 

241  Varieties  of  Grapes,  divided  into  Extra  Early, 
F.arly,  Medium  and  Late  Varieties.  The  largest  and 
choicest  collection  to  be  found  in  California. 


APRIL  CHERRIES,  the  very  earliest  kinds  ever 
introduced  in  this  country. 
P«arg,  Apple8,  Flumg,  Apricots,  etc. 
Small  Fruits  of  all  sorts 

Purtngsl  u range,  fine  and  smooth  thin  skin  and 
sweet. 

Corsica  Lemon,  a  superb  Lemon,  the  equal  of  the 
Sicily. 


General  Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  essay  on 
•'  GRAFTING  THE  WALNUT, 
And  How  to  Redeem  Large,  Unproductive,  Delicate, 
Defective  or  Hard  shell  Walnut  Trees  by  Grafting." 
Illustrated  with  8  cuts  on  Walnut  Grafting. 

PRICE  TEN  CBNTB. 


FELIX  GILLET, 

Nevada  Oity,       -  Oalifornia. 


APPI  F  TREES 

for  Nurserymen,  dealers,  or  commMdunJlantera. 

in  car  load.s  or  bu.x  lots. 
See  our  prices  before  buying.  They  are  very  low 

PnnTGRAFTS 

Applp  (irnfrs  at  $3.30  per  thousand. 
I'runo  (Jralts  (on  Mariana  stocks)  at  »9  perm. 
Pear  (i raits  at  $!S.OO  perm.  h  » 

All  first  class  and  best  of  material  used.  f.  o.  b. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

No.  1,  graded  3-16th,  and  all  up  at  S4.I0  per  m- 
and  Pear  Stocks,  same  sfrade,  at  !$y..50  perm  fob' 
l<'ree  of  disease.  We  are  strictly  wholesalers, 'and 
({row  nothing  but  the  above  stock.  Our  trade  has 
grown  to  immense  proportions  (second  to  none) 
through  the  merits  of  our  goods. 

.Send  for  sam|)Ies.    For  full  particulars,  address 
H.C.GRAVES &SO]VS,Lee'«Snmmtt.  Mo. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Known  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  HMITH,  VaoaTllIe, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.«(rHOMA8  &  SON,  Viaalia. 


COLD  SPRINGS  NURSERY. 


I  have  a  fine  lot  of  APPLE  TREES  for  sale. 

I  win  guarantee  every  tree  true  to  label  and  free  from 
Insect  pests. 

Correspondence  soUoitcd. 

J.  M.  HARRIS, 

Grant  Snringi,  Maripoia  County,  Cal. 
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KILL  THOSE  WEEDS!    DO  IT  NOW 

WITH  DEERE  DISC  HARROW. 


3VC 


'SATI 


THE  "DEERE"  DISO  HARROW,  WITH  MIDDLE  BREAKER. 

(Se»para  and  Weight  Boxa*  ) 

THIS  IS  THE  MACHINE  TO  DO  IT  WITH, 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


New  in  PrincipaL  Beautiful  in  Ai>iiearanre. 

Powerful  in  Operation,  qxjr  

CLAIM 


ELI  GANGS 


A::::::;:-:-;:::;;::;:: 
LOW  : 
PRICED. 
POWERFUL 

MODERN::::;;:; 
MILL.;;:;;::= 

THE::::::;;;::::::;:::: 
BUCKEYE:;:;: 
PUMPS::::::::;:;: 
FITTED::::;;:::: 
FOR::;;:;:::;:;;:;::;:;; 
ANY:;;-::::::;;;;:: 
PLACE:::::;::::.:. 
ARE:::;;;;::::;::;:::::; 
STRONG. :::::: 
EFFICIENT.: 
AND  LIKED 
BY  ALL.;;;.- 


Contains  Covered  In- 
ternal Gear. 


They  are  up  to  date,  bave  ImprovemeDts  not  found 
CD  others,  ure  the  easiest  handled  and  most  satis- 
factory plows  now  made. 


THE ;:::;;;;:: 
PROOF. 


THE  NEW  ELI  for  this  season  Is  dolnst  the  best  - 
work.  Reports  frona  North  and  South  show  Its 
superlorltv.  Onr  sales  prove  It. 


Trim,  LlKbt,  Easy  and  Very  Strontr- 
VEHICLES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


FRANK  BROTHERS, 

33  &  35  MAIN  STREET, 

SAN   FBANOISOO  OALIFOBNIA 


THE  4-PLOW  OANG  MAY  Bhi  U.-ihiD  AS  A  8-PLOW. 
THE   3-PLOW   GANG   CAN    BE    USBD   AS   A  2Pi.OW. 


ROCK  ISLAND  DISC  HARROWS. 


"ONE  WEAK  SPOT  ::::.;;..: 
;;;:;;SPOILS  THE  WHOLE.' 


There  are  no  weak  parts 
on  the  Rock  Island  Disc. 
It  is  ALL  right.  Bight 
deslen,  right  construction, 
and  right  when  used. 


SEIDEK  ATTACHMENTS 

Furnished  If  Desired. 


16  OR   20 -INCH  DISCS. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO. 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


Grain  Stocks  and  Wheat  Outlook. 

The  stocks  of  grain  reported  in  the  State  on  December 
Ist  by  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange  compare  as 
follows  with  the  stocks  held  at  the  corresponding  date  in 
1891:  Flour,  92,024  bbls.  agaiust  140,043;  wheat,  12,153,- 
772  ctls.  against  9,964,575  ctls.;  barley, 
3,797,654  ctls.  against  2,883,602  ctls.;  Oafs, 
263,243  ctls.  against  168,404  ctls;  rye, 
57,988  ctls.  against  39,545  ctls.  The  large 
increase  in  the  visible  supply  this  year  has 
been  used  as  a  hammer  by  the  bears  operat- 
ing on  call  to  beat  prices  to  lower  levels 
than  before  recorded.  In  this  they  have 
been  the  more  successful  owing  to  low, 
dragging  wheat  markets  at  the  East  and 
abroad.  According  to  the  best  reputed  au- 
thorities, the  unfavorable  condition  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  is  not  so  much  the  re- 
sult of  supplies — for  there  was  a  shortage 
in  crops  this  year  in  comparison  with  1891 
— as  the  condition  of  the  money  markets  at 
home  and  abroad.  Under  the  discussion 
of  bimetallism  and  a  generally  accepted 
opinion  that  the  leading  powers  in  Europe 
are  hoarding  gold,  the  feeling  has  been 
engendered  that  a  fiDascial  panic  can  be 
precipitated  at  any  time  by  an  overt  act  of 
any  one  nation  in  its  effort  to  acquire  a 
large  holding  of  gold.  With  fears  of  a 
panic,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  bulls  will  take  on  courage  and  fight 
for  higher  ranges  of  values. 

Aside  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  the  situation  in  this 
State  were  favorable  to  the  selling  interest, 
and  that  the  effects  of  a  financial  panic 
have  been  discounted.  At  present  ranges 
of  values,  the  cost  of  producing  and  mar- 
keting wheat  are  barely  covered,  and  it  has 
been  the  history  of  tiade  that  when  such  a 
condition  obtains  "  the  staff" of  life  "  becomes 
a  safe  investment;  but  looking  at  it  from 
another  point  of  view,  and  the  situation 
becomes  still  more  favorable.  Seemingly 
authentic  advices  from  European  countries 
concur  in  the  statement  that  there  has  been 
a  decided  falling  off  in  the  acreage  seeded 
this  fall,  and  the  outlook  favorable  for  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  spring  acre- 
age. In  this  country  reports  are  conflict- 
ing, and,  while  untrustworthy,  yet  they 
point  to  a  less  acreage  of  winter,  with  no 
increase  looked  for  in  the  spring  seeding. 
Accepting  as  approximately  correct  the 
general  reports  of  falling  off"  in  the  winter 
and  spring  seeding,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  outturn,  taking  all  countries 
as  a  whole,  will  be  less  in  1893  than  it  was 
in  1892. 

Semiofficial  and  official  data  at  hand  give  a  decided 
increase  in  consumption  of  wheat  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
owing  to  its  relative  cheapness  in  comparison  with 
other  articles  of  food.  Aside  from  this,  it  is  reported 
that  in  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  this  country  also,  con- 
siderable wheat  is  being  fed  to  stock.  These  are  im- 
portant factors  and  should  not  be  ignored,  for  with  their 
continuance,  the  supply,  visible  and  invisible,  in  the 
world  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  season  less  than  ever  before 
known. 

Pbtaluma  is  shipping  pickles  East,  and  the  Courier 
says  it  is  all  because  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  product. 
Merit  wins. 


Florida  Obanges  Abboad. — Florida  oranges  have  re- 
cently been  shipped  direct  to  London,  and  advices  are  that 
the  experiment  is  a  success.  The  oranges  for  the  most 
part  arrived  in  sound  condition,  though  many  were  de- 
cayed. This  condition  was  brought  about  in  large  part  by 
stormy  weather,  necessitating  the  closing  of  hatches  on  the 


A  City  of  Homes. 

Pasadena,  nine  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  is  known 
throughout  the  United  States  as  an  ideal  location  for 
homes.  Its  climate  is  mild,  healthful,  and  equable  and 
its  soil  capable  of  producing  astonishing  varieties  of  fruits 
and  flowers.  It  shares  with  other  California 
locations  freedom  from  the  usual  rigors  of 
winter  or  visitations  of  severe  weather  of 
any  kind,  excepting  occasional  winds  of 
short  duration,  and  these,  of  course,  visit 
other  places  as  well.  It  is  within  easy  ac- 
cess of  the  mountains  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  ocean  on  the  other.  It  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  centers  of  business,  but  it 
is  far  enough  to  be  measurably  free  from 
the  atmosphere  of  restlessness,  discontent 
and  avarice  that  is  ever  present  in  the  great 
commercial  centers.  Its  scenic  surround- 
ings are  of  especial  beauty.  It  has  every 
facility,  natural  and  artificial,  for  an  ex- 
istence of  tranquillity  and  satisfaction. 

Surrounded  by  every  resource  for  enjoy- 
ment, it  is  not  remarkable  that  Pasadena 
has  attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  people  who  come  to  make  beautiful 
homes.  In  the  accompanying  illustration 
are  shown  several  of  the  more  prominent 
residences  belonging  mostly  to  wealthy 
Eastern  people  who  make  their  winter 
homes  in  Pasadena.  The  surroundings  of 
these  homes  are,  without  exception,  beauti- 
ful and  esthetic  in  the  extreme.  Native 
and  exotic  flowers  bloom  in  the  open  all 
the  year  round,  and  the  walks  and  drives 
are  often  floral  bowers  of  loveliness,  the 
lawns  marked  by  evergreen  growths  of  all 
kinds,  and — one  might  say — of  all  climates. 

The  orange  groves,  the  regular,  well-kept 
streets  and  public  buildings  are  not  among 
the  least  attractions  of  Pasadena.  It  is 
altogether  a  lovely  place,  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  many  tourists  who  visit  it 
and  the  invalids  who  often  find  health  and 
strength  there. 

The  residence  .of  Hon.  Joseph  Medill, 
shown  in  the  cut,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  in  November.  Another  fine  one  is  to 
be  erected  in  its  place. 


Residence  of  H.  M.  Singer  (Chicago) 

10— A.  A.  Libby  (Chicago) 


PASADENA  HOMES. 

2—0.  8.  Ohriaty  (Buifalo).   9— Hon.  Joseph  MedilK  Chicago  Tribune). 


ll-Dr.  G.  G.  Green. 


steamer  by  which  the  shipment  was  made.  Twenty-six 
hundred  boxes  of  sound  fruit  brought  $2.45  to  $3.50  for 
bright  varieties,  $1.50  to  $2  for  russets. 


Up  to  date,  about  nineteen  counties  have  applied  for 
separate  space  in  which  to  make  exhibits  in  the  California 
State  Building  at  the  World's  Fair.  There  is  still  ample 
room  for  the  remaining  thirty  five  counties,  which  are 
holding  back  with  a  great  deal  of  alacrity. 


The  fruitgrowers  of  Franklin  district,  Santa  Clarp 
county,  are  the  latest  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  cooperative  association  and  selling  their  fruits  through 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange. 


than  128's 
mously. 


or 


At  a  meeting  of  orange  packers  and  ship- 
pers last  week,  in  Riverside,  the  prices 
reached  in  the  agreement  was  confirmed 
and  a  motion  put  by  Mr.  Earl  that  the  regu- 
lar size  of  navels  be  96  to  176,  inclusive, 
with  a  reduction  of  50  cents  on  80's  and 
200*8,  and  $1  on  size  smaller  than  200's  or 
larger  than  80V  ;  also  regular  sizes  on  seed- 
lings be  128  to  226,  inclusive,  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  50  cents  on  sizes  larger  and  smaller 
226's.    The  motion  was  carried  unani- 


Southern  Citrus  Faib. — The  Southern  Citrus  Fair 
will  be  held  at  Colton.  There  has  been  a  lively  contest 
between  that  city  and  Los  Angeles,  but  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  Monday  decided  in  favor  of  the  former. 
Preparations  are  already  being  made  at  Colton  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  event. 


A  PARMER  in  the  State  of  Washington  recently  tried 
the  experiment  of  feeding  his  hogs  arsenic  to  kill  kidney 
worms.  The  experiment  was  more  than  a  success,  the 
worms  being  completely  destroyed — also  the  hogs. 
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The  Week. 

The  elements  have  faced  squarely  about  this  week  and 
a  better  run  of  weather  for  field  work  could  hardly  have 
been  made  to  order.  The  result  has  been  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity in  all  lines  of  plowing  and  sowing.  Reports  are 
from  the  bay  region  at  least,  that  work  is  well  advanced 
for  the  season.  While  this  is  an  advantage,  the  farmer 
who  has  grain  and  hay  to  sell,  bemoans  the  outlook  for 
pastures,  which  will  make  the  stock- feeder's  purchases  of 
feeds  very  small  and  consequently  depresses  prices.  Even 
the  dairyman,  who  glories  in  the  grass,  cannot  forget  that 
his  quickened  yield  of  butter  will  meet  low  prices.  Noone 
is  quite  happy,  for  every  blessing  brings  its  negative. 

But  we  mistake ;  fortunately  there  is  one  completely 
happy  element  in  our  population.  The  children  are  fairly 
glowing  with  Christmas  anticipations.  The  glorious 
weather  invites  all  to  the  toy  shops,  and,  judging  from 
present  indications,  the  children  of  California  will  have 
the  grandest  Christmas  which  has  ever  fallen  to  their  lot. 
So  mote  it  be. 


A  New  Orange  Fungus. — A  new  disease  has  made  its 
appearance  in  the  navel  oranges  in  San  Bernardino  county. 
On  cutting  open  the  orange,  a  black  spot,  from  a  half  to 
one  inch  in  size,  appears.  It  is  said  by  Prof.  Pierce,  spe- 
cial agent  of  the  national  agricultural  department,  to  be 
black  rot.  He  recommends  spraying  with  ammoniacal 
copper  carbonate,  of  which  the  formula  is:  Copper  car- 
bonate, 5  oz  ;  aqua  ammonia  (26°)  3  pints;  water,  45  gal- 
lons. Prof.  Pierce  estimates  the  loss  to  the  navel  crop 
from  black  rot  at  five  per  cent,  but  growers  say  the  esti- 
mate is  too  high.  No  serious  trouble  from  the  rot  is  feared 
at  present. 

Phtlloxeka  Expebiments. — 0.  J.  Wetmore  of  the 
Viticultural  Commission  makes  a  progressive  report  on 
his  plan  to  test  resistant  vines  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  Plats  will  be  set  out  in  Napa,  Los  QuUicos,  Stock- 
ton and  Santa  Clara  valleys,  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
menting with  the  cla83  of  vines  that  are  not  affected  by 
phylloxera. 


Hints  for  the  Planting  Season. 

Soils  deeply  moistened,  skies  clear  and  sunshine  warm, 
all  exhort  the  tree  and  vine-plamer  to  betake  himself  to 
preparations  for  planting. 

He  who  has  thought  his  plans  out  well,  probably  already 
has  his  preparations  well  advanced.  If  he  began  last  win- 
ter with  deep  and  thorough  tillage  of  the  soil,  and  either 
kept  his  field  in  well-worked  fallow  or  raised  a  "hoed 
crop"  during  the  summer,  he  has  his  land  in  better 
form  for  planting  than  if  raw  land  or  new  stubble  is  to  be 
broueht  now  into  good  condition.  The  man  who  has  thus 
prepared  his  soil  in  advance  probably  also  gave  the  nur- 
seryman an  early  order  and  will  get  an  early  shipment  of 
the  best  trees  of  just  the  kinds  he  wishes— that  is,  barring 
accidents  which  are,  alas,  too  frequent. 

The  planter  who  plans  in  advance  in  horticulture  has 
just  the  same  advantage  that  blesses  the  foresighted  in 
any  other  pursuit.  The  business  man  who  orders  goods  at 
the  time  when  he  ought  to  be  selling  them;  the  lawyer 
who  studies  his  case  while  his  asiiociate  is  arguing  for  a 
postponement;  the  preacher  who  prepares  his  sermon  when 
he  ought  to  be  resting  for  its  delivery — all  these  are 
brethren  of  the  man  who  leaves  his  preparations  for  plant- 
ing until  the  days  when  new  roots  should  be  growing  in 
his  young  orchard. 

Few  of  us,  however,  attain  our  ideals,  and  yet  all  should 
have  them.  Fortunately,  the  California  winter  is  such 
that  there  is  a  very  wide  margin  of  time  within  which 
things  may  be  done.  He  who  begins  now  his  work  upon 
the  soil,  and  his  correspondence  with  the  nurseryman,  can 
still  do  planting  which  will  bring  him  success  and  satiti- 
faction.  Let  the  plow  sink  deep  into  the  mellow  soil. 
Break  up  all  hardpan  which  has  perhaps  been  formed  by 
years  of  shallow  culture  for  grain  or  by  the  tramp  of  graz- 
ing animals.  Turn  the  furrow  neatly.  Follow  the  plow 
with  a  subaoiler,  which  loosens  the  lower  strata,  but  does 
not  bring  them  to  the  surface.  Harrow  well  to  reduce  the 
whole  field  to  good  tilth. 

If  the  plowing  has  been  well  and  deeply  done,  the 
preparation  of  holes  for  the  trees  need  not  be  such  an  un- 
dertaking as  some  make  it.  In  most  cases,  the  excavation 
of  a  cistern  in  which  to  plant  a  tree  is  not  only  an  ex- 
pensive, but  a  dangerous  thing.  In  well  and  deeply- 
cultivated  soil  the  hole  need  be  but  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  roots  without  cramping  or  twisting.  Set  the  tree 
on  ordinary  soils,  so  that  when  the  ground  settles  it  shall 
stand  with  reference  to  the  surface  about  as  it  did  in  the 
nursery.  In  light,  sandy  soils  it  may  be  seta  little  deeper, 
but  guard  against  deep  planting;  it  is  the  cause  of  many 
losses. 

If  you  have  a  good  force  of  men,  it  is  better  to  dig  holes 
and  plant  trees  simultaneously,  dividing  the  work,  of 
course,  so  that  the  diggers  and  planters  may  proceed 
evenly.  To  dig  a  lot  of  holes  to  dry  out,  and  to  distribute 
a  lot  of  trees  to  dry  up,  is  not  a  good  division  of  labor. 
There  has  been  great  advancement  made  recently  in  plant- 
ing orchards  cheaply  and  speedily  and  it  is  wonderful  with 
what  precision  it  can  be  done,  with  proper  men,  animals 
and  tools,  in  the  kind  of  soils  which  are  preferable  for 
orchards.  These  operations  are  chiefly  confined  to  those 
who  plaat  by  contract.  The  man  who  plants  his  own 
trees  with  his  own  farm  hands  cannot  acquire  such  speed, 
but  by  putting  his  brain  at  work,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
manual  on  the  subject,  he  can  do  excellently.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  unfortunate  things  which  are  often  thought- 
lessly done,  and  possibly  we  can  help  some  new  planter  by 
hasty  reference  to  them. 

Do  not  allow  the  tree  bundles  to  lie  at  the  railway 
station  until  you  are  ready  to  plant  the  trees.  Some  men 
work  a  week  getting  a  field  into  the  best  condition,  while 
the  trees  are  getting  into  the  worst  possible  condition  by 
lying  in  the  bundles  on  the  platform  of  the  railway 
station  or  in  the  corner  of  the  field,  A  few  days  of  dry 
wind  may  kill  or  seriously  weaken  the  best  trees  in  the 
world.  Haul  the  trees  to  the  ranch  at  once,  open  the 
bundles.  "  heel  in  "  or  temporarily  plant  the  trees  in  a 
trench  and  then  considerable  delay  will  work  no  injury. 
Many  a  nurseryman  is  upbraided  for  trees  which  have 
been  killed  at  the  railway  station  or  in  the  fence-corner. 

When  the  tree  is  being  planted,  be  sure  the  soil  is 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  roots.  No  matter  how 
carefully  the  roots  are  cleared  of  bruised  portions  and 
arranged  in  the  hole,  if  they  are  left  in  soil  loosely 
shriveled  upon  them  their  chance  of  life  is  small  unless  a 
rain  comes  immediately  to  firm  the  soil  around  the  roots. 
When,  then,  the  roots  are  placed  and  covered  with  mellow 
soil,  tramp  well  the  soil  around  the  roots,  leaving  only  the 
last  three  inches  loose.  And  the  other  extreme  is  only  less 
dangerous.  Some  one  has  advised  against  planting  a 
tree  as  one  would  a  gate-post,  ramming  the  soil  to  the  top 
of  the  hole.   This  should  never  be  done. 

Having  the  tree  well  set,  cut  back  at  once  lest  this  im- 
portant work  be  forgotten.    If  the  tree  be  a  yearling 


switch,  9ut  back  to  a  good  bud  at  the  height  the  head 
should  be  formed,  and  this  height  varies  with  the  locality 
and  the  taste  of  the  planter,  always  remeuibering  that  low 
is  the  rule,  and  it  is  only  different  degrees  of  low  which 
should  be  considered.  If  the  tree  be  a  June  bud.  which 
is  a  tree  now  preferred  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  espe- 
cially in  the  foothills,  take  out  the  leader  at  the  height  for 
a  low  head,  shorten  the  laterals  needed  to  start  a  well- 
balanced  head  and  remove  the  others.  If  a  "  dormant 
bud  "  is  planted,  cut  back  to  a  few  inches  above  the  bud, 
and,  after  the  growth  has  well  started,  remove  the  stub. 

After  the  trees  are  well  planted,  the  planter  can  await 
with  satisfaction  the  later  rains,  using  the  plow  or  culti- 
vator as  needed,  to  prevent  the  weeds  from  getting  beyond 
his  control,  and  continuing  his  later  cultivation  to  keep 
the  surface  of  the  soil  loose  for  the  retention  of  moisture. 

On  ordinary  lands,  in  localities  of  adequate  rainfall,  an 
orchard  thus  started  will  proceed  satisfactorily  the  first 
year.  If  irrigation  is  needed,  let  the  water  flow  just  be- 
fore the  tree  shows  distress,  and  cultivate  Or  mulch  to 
prevent  baking  of  the  ground  around  the  tender  plant. 

Death  to  the  Qaail. 

The  enormous  number  of  quail  continually  sent  into  the 
San  Francisco  and  other  California  markets  gives  rise  to  a 
strong  and  apparently  well-founded  suspicion  that  whole- 
sale capture  of  this  species  of  game,  by  trapping,  has  been 
going  on,  in  direct  defiance  of  law  and  of  sportsmanlike 
methods  of  their  slaughter.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
12,000  quail  per  week  are  received  at  Sacramento,  thence 
in  great  part  to  be  forwarded  to  this  city.  Most  of  the 
game  gives  no  evidence  of  having  been  shot — a  method  not 
at  this  time  unlawful — and  it  is  even  said  that,  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  engaging  in  an  illicit  trafiSc,  the  trappers 
tie  up  a  number  of  quail  in  a  bag  and  then  fire  into  them 
with  small  shot. 

There  is  a  law  in  this  State  against  trapping  of  game, 
but  it  is  practically  a  dead  letter,  the  legislature  having 
failed  to  make  it  the  special  duty  of  any  officer  to  secure 
its  enforcement.  The  quail  trappers  have,  therefore,  no 
obstacle  in  the  pursuit  of  their  illegitimate  pursuit;  and, 
around  Sacramento,  the  woods  are  full  of  traps  and  the 
markets  of  game. 

If  this  sort  of  thing  is  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  it 
can  be  only  a  short  time  until  quail  are  altogether  exter- 
minated. The  fruitgrower  ought,  of  course,  to  have  the 
right  to  protect  his  fields  against  invasion  by  these  birds, 
and  no  charge  should  lie  against  him  for  thus  protecting 
his  crop  during  the  closed  season,  but  this  guerilla  war- 
fare is  a  nefarious  pursuit  and  should  be  stopped. 

Opening  of  the  Baden  Stock  Yards. 

The  new  stockyards  at  South  San  Francifco,  San  Mateo 
county,  were  formally  opened  on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst. 
A  special  train  was  run  from  Third  and  Townsend  streets 
to  Baden,  thence  over  the  new  branch  line,  by  which  a 
number  of  invited  guests  were  conveyed  direct  to  the  new 
abattoir,  where  they  were  met  by  the  managing  director, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  others,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
business  of  showing  the  visitors  through  the  building, 
meanwhile  explaining  details  of  all  the  various  branchps 
of  industry  connected  with  the  immensely  large  establish- 
ment, as  suggested  by  divers  questions  asked  by  one  or 
other  of  the  several  visitors. 

About  180  to  200  head  of  cattle  a  day  are  now  being 
killed,  besides  sheep.  No  hogs  had  then  been  received, 
but  we  understood  that  they  would  be  ready  for  them  in 
a  few  days.  Immediately  after  the  carcasses  are  dressed, 
they  are  run  on  elevated  carriers  into  the  cooling-room, 
and  after  remaining  there  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  are 
passed  on  to  the  drying-room,  both  of  these  being  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  about  36  degrees,  where  they  can  remain 
for  an  indefinite  time. 

Preparations  are  made  for  putting  all  of  the  offal  to 
some  useful  purpose,  down  to  the  making  of  fertilizing 
materials  for  the  land. 


Wheat  for  Idle  Land. 

Anent  the  recent  very  able  address  of  Gen.  N.  P,  Chip- 
man  on  "  Fruit  vs.  Wheat,"  the  Kern  county  Echo  has 
this  to  say : 

This  does  not  militate  against  what  the  Echo  has  been  say- 
ing, namely,  that  we  ought  to  have  more  grain-farming  in  this 
county.  Its  the  idle  land  which  we  want  to  see  planted  to 
grain.  This  should  be  done,  for  the  double  reason  that,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  all  our  idle  lands  cannot  at  once  be  planted 
to  fruit,  and  it  should  not  be  if  it  could.  The  opinion  is  uni- 
versal here  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  plant  new  land  to  trees 
or  vines,  but  in  all  cases  such  lands  should  be  irrigated  and  cul- 
tivated for  one  or  two  years  anyhow,  before  planting  to  fruit. 
Fruit  in  the  end,  but  begin  with  grain,  seems  to  be  the  best 
rule  to  adopt. 

Large  preparations  are  being  made  for  'he  poultry  and 
pet  stock  exhibition  at  Petaluma  Jan,  10th  to  Jan.  14th, 
The  premiums  aggregate  $1100. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  statement  of  the  Pension  Commissioner  that  the 
pension  charge  would  reach  its  high-water-mark  in  1894 
and  that  it  would  that  year  call  for  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  is  disputed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  admits  that  in  a  brief  time  the  pension  list  will  call 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  During  the  past  year 
311,000  pensions  were  granted  and  300,000  cases  are  now 
on  the  docket  to  be  heard  from.  Every  day  sees  hundreds 
of  new  applications  and  it  is  evident  that  the  maximum 
number  of  pensioners  and  the  maximum  of  the  annual 
pension  charge  is  some  years  ahead.  Already  this  charge 
ii  something  above  three  dollars  per  head  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  land;  next  year  it  will  be  over 
four  dollars  and,  according  to  Mr.  Foster's  estimate,  it  will 
in  1894  be  between  five  and  six  dollars.  Thus  at  the 
present  time  a  household  of  six  persons  contributes  about 
twenty  dollars  per  year  to  the  pension  fund  and  three 
years  from  now  will  contribute  double  that  amount,  or 
forty  dollars  per  year.  That  the  tax  is  indirect  does  not 
alter  the  fact  of  its  existence — it  is  represented  in  the 
prices  of  general  domestic  supplies  and  is  as  surely  a  tax 
as  if  it  had  to  be  paid  to  the  sheriff  at  a  stated  time  in  a 
lump  sum  of  coined  dollars.  If  the  large  sums  paid  out 
annually  in  the  form  of  pensions  represent  assistance  to 
actually  disabled  veterans  there  is  small  reason  to 
complain.  The  loyal  people  of  the  nation  will,  in  that 
case,  bear  the  burden  without  murmuring;  but  if  they 
represent  forty  per  cent  of  fraud,  as  has  been  declared, 
that  is  a  very  different  thing. 


The  suggestion  has  often  been  made  that  the  entire  list 
of  army  and  navy  pensioners  be  published,  but  for  some 
unexplained  reason  it  has  never  been  done.  A  new  de- 
mand is  now  being  made  by  the  Springfield  Bepublican, 
and  it  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  united  sentiment  of 
the  country.  Publication  of  the  list  could  do  no  harm 
and  it  might,  as  the  Republican  points  out,  do  good  in 
several  ways.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  names  upon 
the  rolls  that  have  no  place  there,  even  under  our  reck- 
lessly liberal  legislation  and  loose  administration.  It  is 
matter  of  common  admission  that  rigid  scrutiny  of  the 
pension  rolls  would  strike  from  it  as  fraudulent  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  names.  The  very  act  of  publishing  the 
list  of  pensioners  would  subject  them  to  a  popular  scru- 
tiny, in  many  ways  more  effective  than  that  of  examining 
boards.  Publication  would  cause  cases  of  fraud  and  abuse 
to  become  the  subject  of  popular  and  newspaper  discussion 
80  pointed  that  official  notice  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  they  would  be  stricken  from  the  rolls.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  would  probably  be  saved  the  Government 
by  this  simple,  almost  automatic  purging  of  the  pension 
list. 

Publication  of  the  list  would  in  all  likelihood  purge  the 
rolls  in  another  way.  Many  men  in  no  wise  needing 
assistance,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  are  rich  or  well-to- 
do,  are  drawing  pensions  to  which  they  have  a  perfect 
legal  right,  but  which  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  take. 
Another  shameful  abuse  of  the  generosity  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  pointed  out  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Transcript.  "  Here  in  Washington,"  he  says, 
"  the  spectacle  is  witnessed  of  a  number  of  men,  probably 
reaching  into  the  thousands,  drawing  pensions  from  the 
Government  and  handsome  salaries  at  the  same  time — 
that  is,  drawing  two  salaries  at  once,  in  defiance  of  the 
Constitution.  Cleveland's  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 
General  Black,  was  drawing  a  large  pension  during  his 
term  of  oflBce,  for  '  general  disability,'  and  a  $4000  Gov- 
ernment salary  besides.  Harrison's  first  commissioner, 
Corporal  Tanner,  drew  $100  a  month  also  for  general  dis- 
ability when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau.  It  was  the 
same  way  with  Colonel  W.  W.  Dudley,  when  he,  in  his 
'  general  disability,'  drew  the  $4000  salary  attached  to 
the  pension  commissionership.  '  As  soon  as  a  man  gets  a 
pension,'  says  this  correspondent,  '  he  at  once  applies  for 
a  Government  place,  and  the  number  of  men  drawing 
salaries  of  $2000  and  $3000  and  $4000,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  swearing  to  their  'disability'  and  drawing 
a  big  pension,  would  be  startling  if  a  list  were  made.' 
These  proceedings  are  not  illegal,  but  they  are  so  far  im- 
moral that  their  beneficiaries  shrink  from  publicity.  This 
is  the  very  reason  why  publicity  should  be  given  them." 

We  believe  that  the  sentiment  of  the  country  not  only 
approves  but  demands  that  worthy  veterans  who  need 
assistance  shall  be  liberally  provided  for;  but  it  is  an  out- 
rage upon  this  generous  sentiment  to  load  up  the  pension 
rolls  with  names  of  the  unworthy  and  the  well-to-do,  and 
thus  add  to  the  burden  of  the  tax-payers. 


Jay  Gould's  will,  which  has  been  filed  for  probate  at  New 
York,  disposes  of  property  alleged  to  be  worth  $72,000,000 
but  which  at  present  quotations  is  in  reality  worth  one- 
third   more.     Conservative  estimates  based  on  actual 


market  values  confirm  the  earlier  report  that  Gould  died  a 
hundred-millionaire.  The  will  gives  $25,000  to  each  of 
his  surviving  brothers  and  sisters,  with  a  small  annu- 
ity to  each,  but  nothing  to  persons  not  of  his  own  blood 
and  nothing  in  the  way  of  benevolence.  The  eldest  son  is 
given  $5,000,000  as  payment  for  past  services  as  manager 
of  his  father's  business,  and  the  remainder — the  vast  bulk 
of  the  estate — is  given  to  this  son  and  his  five  brothers  and 
sisters,  share  and  share  alike.  But  while  the  estate  is 
thus  given  to  all  of  Gould's  children,  it  is  expressly 
directed  that  it  shall  not  be  divided.  It  is  to  be  kept  to 
gether  in  the  form  of  a  trust  to  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  single  will  of  the  elder  brother,  who  has  been 
trained  to  his  father's  methods.  Thus,  while  the  property 
of  six  persons,  this  vast  estate  is  to  be  held  together  and 
wielded  by  a  single  hand.  It  is  provided  that  if  any  one 
of  the  heirs  shall  marry  without  the  approval  of  the  others 
he  or  she  shall  forfeit  one-half  of  his  or  her  portion,  the 
forfeited  interest  to  be  added  in  equal  shares  to  the  por- 
tions of  the  remaining  heirs. 


This  will  is  being  severely  criticized  chiefly  because  it 
makes  no  provision  for  charity;  but  to  the  Rural  this 
seems  its  smallest  demerit.  We  are  rather  pleased,  in 
fact,  that  no  opportunity  is  afforded  to  thoughtless  per- 
sons to  gloss  over  the  iniquities  of  a  bad  life  by  pointing 
to  a  deed  of  melodramatic  benevolence  at  its  close.  If 
Gould  had  left  the  one-hundredth  part  of  his  ill-gotten 
fortune  to  charity,  there  would  not  have  been  lacking  per- 
sons of  more  sentiment  than  sense  to  make  the  act  appear 
as  a  justification  or  paliation  of  his  vicious  career.  It  is 
undoubtedly  better  that  there  should  be  no  post- 
mortem whitewash  of  Gould's  character;  that  it  should 
stand  in  all  its  real  blackness — a  thing  to  which  nobody 
can  point  with  excuse  or  apology.  The  gift  of  one  million 
or  fifty  millions,  or  the  whole  of  the  estate  for  that 
matter,  to  good  purposes,  would  not  have  made  the 
faults  of  Gould's  methods  one  whit  less  infamous,  and 
it  is  well  that  in  death,  as  in  life,  his  selfishness  should  be 
the  most  prominent  fact  in  view. 

But  another  and  more  practical  view  of  this  disposition 
of  a  great  estate,  quite  independent  of  the  means  by  which 
it  was  accumulated,  is  worth  the  attention  of  the  American 
people.  Here  is  the  point:  Is  it  in  accord  with  correct 
principles  of  public  policy  to  permit  a  very  rich  man  to 
so  tie  up  his  estate  that  it  can  be  used  as  an  engine  of  de- 
structive power  after  his  death?  Admitting  for  the  sake 
of  discussion  what  we  doubt  as  a  fact — namely,  that  any 
man  can  have  a  just  title  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  property — is  it  good  policy  to  allow  him  to 
control  that  property  not  only  during  his  life,  but  after  his 
death?  By  his  will,  under  the  protection  of  law.  Jay 
Gould  dead  is  permitted  to  carry  on  the  ruthless  predatory 
career  of  Jay  Gould  living.  Is  this  not  contrary  to  public 
policy?  We  think  it  is.  Ought  it  not  to  be  impossible? 
We  think  it  ought.  In  failing  to  enact  laws  to 
compel  the  breaking  up  of  vast  estates  upon  the  death  of 
the  owners,  are  not  the  American  people  permit- 
ting to  be  nullified  a  great  principle  won  by  their  fore- 
fathers and  implied  in  enactments  against  primogeniture  ? 
We  think  they  are.  In  dividing  his  estate  Gould  has 
done  what  others  of  his  class  are  doing — perpetuating  a 
money  concentration  which  in  our  judgment  is  dangerous 
to  the  interests  of  the  American  people. 


Next  to  nothing  has  been  done  in  Congress  during  the 
past  week.  On  both  sides,  the  members  are  too  much 
taken  up  with  politics  to  come  down  to  business  easily, 
and  it  is  not  expected  that  anything  will  be  accomplished 
till  after  the  holiday  recess.  Then,  probably,  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  proposition  and  the  anti-option  measure  will 
be  fought  to  a  finish.  Discussion  of  the  anti-option  bill 
has  already  begun  in  the  Senate,  and  while  no  notable 
arguments  have  yet  beeu  presented,  it  is  certain  that  the 
very  best  talent  of  the  chamber  will  be  brought  into  the 
discussion.  There  seems  to  be  very  general  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  scope  of  this  measure,  and  it  is  opposed  by 
many  who  might  be  expected  to  favor  it,  on  the  ground 
that  it  forbids  all  speculation  in  farm  products;  that  under 
its  provisions  the  farmer  could  not  sell  for  future  de- 
livery, and  that  the  manufacturer  could  not  buy  for  future 
delivery.  Those  who  thus  construe  the  measure  utterly 
misconceive  its  meaning  and  effect.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  framersof  the  bill  recognized  to  the  full  the  advantage 
of  selling  actual  products  for  future  delivery.  The  farmer 
may  sell  his  crop  before  it  is  planted;  the  manufacturer 
may  buy  his  supplies  a  whole  year  before  he  needs  them. 
The  merchant  may  with  perfect  freedom  buy  of  the  one 
and  sell  to  the  other.  There  is  no  restriction  upon  buying 
and  selling,  except  where  a  man  sells  what  he  does  not 
own,  or  buys  what  he  does  not  expect  to  own.  It  is  merely 
the  betting  on  prices  that  is  prohibited.  The  oppo?;uion 
to  this  comes  (except  in  the  case  of  those  who  misunder- 
stand it)  only  from  the  •'  street  "—that  is,  from  those  who 


make  "  futures  "  the  basis  of  gambling  operations.  If  the 
efiects  of  these  operations  were  limited  to  the  "  street"  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  complain;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  utterly  confound  legitimate  values  and  thus  play  havoc 
in  the  markets  where  farm  products  are  actually  sold. 
The  Grange,  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  Peoples'  party, 
and  all  the  unselfish  and  moral  elements  of  the  country 
support  this  measure.  It  is  opposed  by  the  whole  specu- 
lative interest  of  the  great  cities,  and  every  means  at  the 
command  of  unscrupulous  capital  will  be  brought  into  the 
fight  against  it.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  spoken  and  the  final  determination  of  the  matter 
rests  with  the  Senate. 

The  official  count  of  votes  cast  in  this  State  at  the  last 
election  was  completed  on  the  8th  inst. — one  month  and 
two  days  after  the  poll.  The  figures  for  presidential  elec- 
tors are  as  follows : 


Cleveland  117,908 

Harrison  117,756 

Weaver   25,226 

Bid  well   7,989 

Entire  vote  cast  260,000 


Thomas  R.  Bard,  Republican  elector,  was  the  only  one 
elected  on  the  Republican  ticket,  defeating  J.  F.  Thomp- 
son, who  received  the  lowest  vote  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  The  Prohibition  party  failed  to  poll  enough  votes 
necessary  to  have  the  names  of  its  candidates  placed  on 
the  ballots  hereafter. 

The  International  Financial  Conference  is  still  in  ses- 
sion at  Brussels,  but  there  are  no  indications  that  it  will 
reach  a  conclusion  in  accord  with  American  desires.  It  be- 
comes more  and  more  evident  that  the  several  continental 
nations  will  follow  the  lead  of  England;  and  the  policy  of 
England,  as  one  of  her  representatives  bluntly  declared 
last  week,  is  and  must  continue  to  be  that  of  a  single  gold 
standard.  The  injustice  of  this  policy  to  debtor  nations  is 
being  strongly  presented  before  the  Conference,  but  hope 
of  a  solution  of  the  problem  is  no  longer  cherished.  In 
all  likelihood,  the  question  will  be  thrown  back  upon  the 
United  States  in  precisely  the  form  it  has  presented  during 
the  past  two  years. 


Value  of  Institutes. 

Tulare  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  has  decided  to 
form  a  Farmers'  Institute,  and  the  movement  appears  to 
be  making  progress  throughout  the  State.  Agriculturists, 
horticulturists  and  all  engaged  in  productive  pursuits  are 
beginning  to  understand  the  value  and  importance  of 
comparison  of  views  and  experiences  in  their  several  occu- 
pations. They  correctly  believe  that  they  do  not  know 
all  there  is  to  learn,  and  that  they  may  profit  by  knowl- 
edge of  what  others  have  done  and  are  doing.  Discussion 
is  certain  to  bring  out  the  best  approved  methods  of  culti- 
vation, as  well  as  knowledge  of  market  conditions. 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  narrates  an  incident  that 
sufficiently  illustrates  the  profit  that  might  have  been  de- 
rived if  a  producer  had  been  in  possession  of  such  inform- 
ation as  a  Farmers'  Institute  would  have  been  certain  to 
give  him.    It  says  : 

A  gentleman  in  the  vicinity  of  Pomona  has  a  splendid  prune 
orchard,  which  yielded  immensely  this  season.  Prunes  had 
been  selling  the  previous  season  at  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton,  the 
latter  price  being  for  the  prime  article.  Just  before  the  prunes 
were  ready  for  market,  a  gentleman  representing  a  fruit-pack- 
ing company  visited  Pomona.  At  the  time  the  market  had 
gone  up  to  $35  and  $40  per  ton,  and  the  fruit  was  in  great  de- 
mand, but  this  producer  did.  not  belong  to  any  society  nor 
read  the  papers.  Going  home  in  his  bugay  he  invited  the 
agent  to  ride  out  with  him  and  examine  his  crop,  of  which  he 
was  proud,  and  on  the  way  the  ageut  asked  him  how  much  he 
would  take  for  his  crop.  He  hesitated  at  first,  but  remember- 
ing last  year's  prices,  he  said  :  "  I'm  afraid  you  cannot  purchase 
my  crop,  for  they  are  extra  fine,  and  I  expect  to  get  $30  per  ton 
forthim."  After  arriving  at  the  orchard  and  examining  the 
fruit,  the  agent  remarked  :  "  These  are  about  aa  fine  as  I  ever 
saw,  and,  in  order  to  secure  them,  I  will  give  you  $35  per  ton  for 
them."  The  old  man  did  not  wait  for  any  further  information, 
but  took  the  money,  and  the  next  day  he  went  to  town  and  was 
crowing  over  his  good  bargain  when  he  was  told  that  the  price 
of  good  prunes  had  gone  up  to  $50  per  ton. 

The  moral  is  obvious. 

Gashed — In  the  last  report  of  the  American  Pomolog- 
ical  Society,  we  find  the  remarks  of  a  Californian  (speak- 
ing of  scale-infested  orange-trees)  given  in  these  words: 
"  The  tree  must  be  gashed,"  etc.  Evidently  the  Eastern 
mind  has  not  risen  to  the  gas  treatment,  and  the  declara- 
tion that  the  tree  must  be  gased  is  therefore  given  the 
murderous  phrase.  Oalifornians  have  something  of  a 
bloodthirsty  reputation,  and  this  report  will  confirm  it. 

Corn  Fete.  —  Petaluma  has  lately  been  enjoying  a 
"  corn  fete  "—not  of  the  painful  kind  that  requires  the 
careful  attention  of  the  chiropodist — but  a  sort  of  a  fair  in 
which  the  succulent  tamale  played  a  prominent  role.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  a  very  pleasant  affair. 
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Some  Good  Roses. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  California  State 
Floral  Society,  Friday,  Uscember  9th,  the  followmg  essay, 
by  Mr.  Horace  G.  Pratt,  of  Fruitvale,  was  read: 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  attempt  the  impos- 
sible task  of  givmg  a  list  of  the  best  dozen,  or  25,  or  50, 
roses.  Some  time  since  I  made  the  attempt,  but  at  once 
discovered  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  could  not  be 
done.  The  primary  qualification  of  a  good  rose  is  beauty, 
and  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  not,  is  largely  a  matter  of 
taste.  To  illustrate:  Some  prefer  the  classic  and  dignified 
formality  of  Baroness  Rothschild  to  the  somewhat  irregu- 
lar but  graceful  freedom  of  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  and 
others  the  reverse.  Others  again  put  much  stress  on  odor. 
To  them  a  rose  is  not  a  rose  if  it  has  no  sweetness.  With 
still  others,  floriferousness,  keeping  qualities  and  sturdiness 
of  growth  go  a  long  way  in  determining  a  choice,  and 
then,  again,  use  and  location  are  important  in  solv- 
ing the  problem.  But  it  is  easy  to  give  a  list  of  good  roses 
with  something  of  their  peculiarities,  and  the  people  can 
choose  to  their  liking,  with  the  assurance  of  not  going  far 
wrong  in  the  matter. 

That  class  of  roses  known  as  Hvbrid  Perpetuals  or 
Remontanis  {Rosa  Damascena  Hybrida),  so  popular  in  the 
East,  must  here  yield  the  first  place  to  the  ever-blooming 
sorts,  for  though  beautiful  and  desirable  and  almost  indis- 
pensable, they  are  not  perpetual  bloomers,  as  the  name 
would  seem  to  imply,  giving  in  reality  but  one  good  crop 
of  flowers  in  the  spring  and  a  few  only  in  summer  and 
autumn;  and  besides  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  a  fungus  resembling  yellow  rust,  that  causes 
the  leaves  to  fall  off  quite  early  in  the  season.  For  this 
there  has  yet  been  found  no  sufficient  remedy.  The  best 
we  can  do  for  them  is  to  give  plenty  of  rich  food  and  good 
cultivation.  To  dig  up  and  burn  those  affected,  as  is  rec- 
ommended by  most  writers,  would  be  folly  unless  we 
should  desire  to  rid  our  gardens  of  them  almost  entirely, 
for  very  few  sorts  would  remain,  and  those  not  of  the  best. 

The  list  that  follows  embraces  some  of  the  best  sorts. 
Others  may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  as  good,  but  these  may 
be  relied  upon  in  this  locality  at  least. 

Paul  Neyron  is  the  largest  rose  grown,  sometimes  attain- 
ing a  diameter  of  seven  inches.  Six  inches  is  not  uncom- 
mon. The  form  is  apt  to  be  a  little  irregular,  and  its  tex- 
ture coarse.  It  is  sweet  and  keeps  well  after  cutting. 
Color,  rose.  The  wood  and  leaves  are  light  green  and  al- 
most free  from  thorns.  Does  not  often  rust.  Good 
grower. 

Magna  Charta  is  another  large  rose  and  a  stalwart,  clean 
grower.  It  never  seems  to  have  anything  the  matter  with 
it.  The  flower  is  more  regular  than  Paul  Neyron;  a  clear 
rose  or  deep  pink  in  color,  and  often  five  and  a  half  inches 
across.  The  calyx  has  tufts  of  small  foliage  which  sur- 
round the  opening  bud,  giving  a  very  pretty  effect.  A 
growth  of  seven  feet  in  a  season  is  not  unusual  for  the  new 
shoots  to  make. 

Baroness  Rothschild  is  a  rose  of  the  aristocratic  sort, 
perfect  in  form  and  pure  in  color,  which  is  a  deep  pink  or 
light  rose.  It  is  the  shape  of  a  shallow  cup,  and  every 
petal  is  disposed  with  almost  mathematical  precision. 
Many  think  it  the  most  beautiful  rose  grown,  while  others 
regard  its  formality  as  an  objection.  Its  weak  points  are 
lack  of  odor  and  poor  keeping  qualities.  Being  difficult  to 
propagate,  it  is  always  scarce  and  high  in  the  market,  and 
so  is  not  so  extensively  grown  as  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Another  superb  rose  ol  the  same  color  is  Madame  Ga- 
briel Luizet.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  irregular  in  shape 
and  the  petals  disposed  with  conspicuous  informality,  and  yet 
with  a  peculiar  grace  that  is  really  bewitching.  To  me 
there  is  no  rose  in  this  cUss  more  beautiful  than  this  when 
grown  at  its  best.  Like  the  Baroness,  it  does  not  strike 
readily  from  cuttings,  and  hence  is  little  grown — less  than 
it  deserves  to  be. 

A  good  old  rose  is  General  Jacqueminot,  so  well  known 
for  its  beautiful  crimson  buds  and  lovely  open  flower  that 
little  need  be  said  in  its  praise.  Everybody  has  or  should 
have  it  in  a  rose-garden  ever  so  small- 
Fisher  Holmes  is  not  so  well  known,  yet  little  if  at  all 
inferior  to  General  Jacqueminot.  The  buds  are  not  quite 
so  fine,  but  the  open  flower  is  better,  barring  the  color, 
which  is  just  a  little  less  brilliant,  but  it  is  more  lasting. 
The  plant  ia  an  excellent  grower.    It's  a  fine  sort. 

Gloire  de  Margott  n  is  among  our  more  recent  acquisi- 
tions in  the  way  of  brilliant  crimsons,  and  promises  to  rank 
first  class.  It  is  good  in  bud  and  in  half-open  and  open 
flower^  very  sweet  and  productive.  Its  fault  is  lack  of  suffi- 
cient strength  in  the  flower-stems  to  bear  aloft  their  beauti- 
ful burden,  and  they  droop.  As  a  tall  standard,  this  variety 
would  be  unexcelled. 

Alfred  Colomb  is  a  light  crimson  rose,  very  double,  very 
sweet  and  very  perfect  in  form,  not  quite  so  formal  as  Bar- 
oness Rothschild,  but  none  the  worse  for  that.  It  is  a 
fairly  good  bloomer,  and  grows  well  in  most  places  if  well 
cared  for.  This  variety  and  Marshall  P.  Wilder  and  also 
Marie  Baumann  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  the 
owner  of  a  small  collection  having  one  would  not  need 
either  of  the  others. 

Few  crimson  roses  are  possessed  of  more  real  loveliness 
than  Ulrich  Brunner.  It  is  a  child  of  Paul  Neyron.  The 
plant  is  a  close  duplicate  of  the  parent,  but  the  flower, 
while  quite  large,  has  none  of  the  coarseness  of  Neyron, 
but  is  chaste,  refined  and  exceedingly  fair  to  look  upon. 

Of  a  somewhat  deeper  shade  of  crimson  are  5.  Reynolds 
Hole  and  Jean  Lelievre,  two  beautiful  creations  for  which 
we  ought  to  be  thankful  if  we  are  not.  The  former  does 
well  with  us,  but  others  complain  that  it  seems  always  ail- 
ing.   The  latter  is  robust  and  as  beautiful  as  it  is  strong. 

Roses  of  a  dark  maronn  are  apt  to  bum  in  the  sun  and 
become  a  dull  black.  They  should  consequently  occupy 
positions  of  at  least  partial  protection.  Baron  de  Bon- 
stetten,  Abel  Carriere,  Jean  Liabaud  and  Prince  Camille 


de  Rohan  are  all  good  sorts.  A  little  lighter  in  color  and 
less  liable  to  injury  in  the  sun  are  Earl  Dufferin,  a  new 
sort,  and  Due  de  Cazes,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  being 
dark  in  the  middle  of  the  flower  while  a  few  of  the  outer 
rows  of  petals  are  of  a  distinctly  lighter  shade. 

The  most  satisfactory  roses  for  the  Pacific  coast  are 
those  of  the  ever-blooming  family,  of  which  the  teas  {Rosa 
Indica  Odorata)  form  the  most  important  division.  This 
group,  now  the  most  extensive  in  cultivation,  owes  its  origin 
to  two  varieties — the  Blush  Tea  and  Yellow  Tea,  intro- 
duced into  England  from  China  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  The  common  name  comes  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  odor  of  the  flowers  to  that  of  a  fine  quality  of  tea. 
Unlike  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  run  up  through  all  the 
shades  of  red  to  the  most  intense  crimson  and  maroon  with 
no  yellows,  the  teas,  in  their  purity,  have  no  crimsons,  the 
nearest  approach  being  a  tawny  pink  or  bronze  rose  such 
as  is  found  in  Comtesse  Riza  du  Pare,  Madame  Lambard 
and  Baron  de  St.  Triviers.  True,  several  roses  have  been 
sent  out  as  teas  like  Papa  Gontier,  a  light  crimson,  and 
Princess  Sagan,  a  most  intense  and  brilliant  maroon;  but 
these  are  beyond  question  hybrids,  with  some  of  the  crim- 
son Bengals  as  pollen  parents.  Yellows  and  pinks  are  the 
prevailing  colors  of  the  teas. 

Madam  Lambard  is  one  of  the  best  known  teas,  of  a 
tawny  rose  color  usually,  though  sometimes  it  comes  a 
light  pink.  It  is  fine  both  in  bud  and  open  flower,  a  good, 
healthy  grower  and  every  way  desirable. 

Comtesse  Riza  du  Pare  is  a  stalwart  grower  and  very 
good  in  spring  and  autumn.  In  summer  its  somewhat 
irregular  flowers,  much  the  color  of  Madame  Lambard,  are 
apt  to  burn  and  become  abortive.  A  fine  bunch  of  Riza  du 
Pare,  with  its  shining  bronzy  foliage,  is  a  buoquet  fit  for  a 
queen. 

Baron  de  St.  Triviers,  in  color  a  little  lighter  than  the 
foregoing  and  similar  in  manner  of  growth,  is  one  of  the 
roses  that  always  gives  satisfaction.  It  is  particularly  good 
in  bud  and  in  the  spring  the  open  flowers  are  full  and  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  but  in  summer  and  autumn  they  are  but 
semidouble.  It  blooms  with  great  freedom  and  almost 
continuously. 

One  of  the  very  best  roses  of  any  sort  is  Catherine  Mer- 
met.  The  color  is  a  peculiarly  beautiful  shade  of  pink, 
and  the  form  of  the  bud  and  half  open  flower  is  beautiful 
beyond  description.  It  must  be  seen  in  its  integrity  to  be 
fully  appreciated.  As  a  grower  it  is  fairly  vigorous  and 
healthy.    It  is  apt  to  bloom  in  crops,  resting  between. 

Bougere  is  a  fine  old  rose,  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of 
Mermet,  but  it  is  little  disparagement  to  say  that  it  is  also 
a  good  deal  inferior.  Bougere  is  a  very  profuse  bloomer 
early  in  the  season  but  rather  shy  in  summer  and  autumn. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  long  stems  fine  for  cutting. 

There  is  a  considerable  section  of  the  teas,  pink  of  vari- 
ous shades  in  color,  and  in  shape  nearly  globular.  Being 
but  semidouble  they  are  at  their  best  in  the  bud  or  half 
open  state.  Of  this  section  Duchesse  de  Brabant  (known 
as  Comtesse  de  la  Barthe)  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
They  are  all  good  growers  and  all  beautiful  and  desirable. 

Some  are  finer  than  the  Duchesse  but  none  bloom  so 
freely  and  continuously,  unless  it  be  Madame  Joseph 
Schwartz,  one  of  her  children,  which,  by  the  way,  is  usually 
described  as  a  white  rose,  but  at  its  best  there  is  always 
present  shadings  of  pink.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we 
place  in  this  section  Charles  RovoUi,  Souvenir  de  Madame 
Pernet,  Sunrise  (local  name)  and  President  (known  also  as 
Adam).  Somewhat  resembling  this  group,  but  of  more 
spreading  form  of  flower,  are  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  and 
Madame  Jure.  The  latter  has  rather  too  loose  a  flower, 
but  is  very  chaste  and  pretty  and  blooms  with  a  freedom 
and  continuity  unexcelled  by  any.  It  deserves  to  be  better 
known. 

Laurette  is  the  most  stalwart  bush  rose  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge.  It  may  easily  be  trained  into  tree  form 
and  will  make  a  bush  eight  feet  high  with  a  stem  two  and  a 
half  or  three  inches  in  diameter  in  four  or  five  years  from 
planting.  It  is  a  good  bloomer  too,  and  its  flowers  are 
fully  up  to  rhe  average  in  quality.  The  color  is  creamy 
white  with  pink  edgings  and  sometimes  mottlings  on  the 
petals.    Splendid  for  a  lawn. 

Rubens  is  a  rose  exceedingly  fine  in  bud  and  good  in 
open  flower,  but  is  rather  shy  of  her  charms  after  the 
spring  blooming.     The  color  is  a  very  light  shade  of  pink. 

Marie  Van  Houtte  is  a  rose  that  never  fails  to  please  and 
satisfy.  The  buds  are  light  yellow — almost  white — with 
crimson  shadings,  and  the  fully-developed  flower  somewhat 
cupped  in  shape,  the  petals  being  gracefully  but  not  formal- 
ly disposed.  In  the  center  it  is  pale  yellow  or  salmon, 
shading  up  to  crimson  at  the  outer  edge.  This  sort,  by  be- 
ing grown  in  partial  shade,  readily  develops  into  a  climber. 

Somewhat  in  the  way  of  Marie  Van  Houtte  are  Princess 
of  Wales  and  Susanna  Schultheis.  The  former  is  fuller  in 
flower  but  not  so  free  in  bloom,  and  the  latter  more  nearly 
single,  but  a  profuse  producer  of  very  fine  buds,  making  it 
good  for  commercial  purposes  especially.  Of  the  three,  in 
a  small  collection.  Mane  Van  Houtte  is  to  be  preferred. 

Madame  Cusin  is  fine  when  grown  under  glass,  its  pearly 
petals  being  edged  with  purest  crimson,  but  it  is  not  so 
satisfactory  out  of  doors.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
MadaiTie  de  Watteville,  and  yet,  under  favorable  outdoor 
conditions  they  are  both  ravishing  in  their  beauty. 

A  somewhat  fancy  rose  is  Marquise  de  Viviens.  The 
flower  is  loose  and  informal,  but  half-way  down  the  petals 
reach  a  shade  of  pink  that  began  at  the  outer  extremity  of 
each  with  crimson.  The  center  being  white  and  the  shad- 
ing very  pure  in  color,  the  effect  is  delightful.  A  bunch  of 
Marquise  roses  is  bard  to  excel  in  real  artistic  beauty. 

There  are  not  many  white  teas  of  real  excellence. 
However,  we  have  in  The  Bride  the  best  white  of  any  sort. 
It  is  a  sport  from  Catherine  Mermet  and  is  a  close  copy 
in  all  but  color.  Sometimes  it  comes  pure  white,  but  usu- 
ally pinks  a  little  on  the  extremities  of  the  petals,  not  to  its 
injury  in  appearance,  but  only  to  its  quality  as  a  white  rose. 

Miss  Edith  Giflf^ord  would  be  a  good  white  only  that  it 
has  a  pink  or  buflf  tinge  in  the  center;  and  Cornelia  Cook 
would  be  another  only  for  a  tinge  of  green  and  a  confirmed 
disposition  to  perish  in  the  bud.    Marcelin  Roda  is  better. 


though  a  little  green  also.  Bella  is  white  and  fairly  good. 
Madame  Joseph  Schwartz  is  very  good,  but  is  a  very  light 
pink  instead  of  white.  Best  of  all,  next  to  Bride,  however, 
is  Niphetos.  The  full-blown  flower  is  too  open  but  the 
buds  cannot  be  excelled  by  even  The  Bride.  Devoniensis 
should  have  been  mentioned  before.  It  is  a  real  beauty 
but  rather  poor  as  a  grower,  and  a  shy  bloomer.  The 
climber's  variety  is  particularly  excellent — when  you  get  it. 
It  may  be  well  to  say  here  that  Marie  Guillot,  a  rose  of 
much  repute  elsewhere,  is  of  no  value  here.  The  buds  are 
poor,  and  not  one  in  fifty  can  be  induced  to  open. 

{Concluded  next  iveek.) 


Petals  of  a  Chrysanthemam. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  California  State  Floral 
Society,  the  Sherwood  Hall  Nursery  Company  reported 
the  result  of  the  chrysanthemum  guessing  contest,  at  the 
recent  fall  exhibition,  in  wh  ch  two  prizes  of  $50  and  $25 
were  offered  to  the  person  guessing  nearest  the  number  of 
petals  in  a  large  "pnnee"  bloom.    Says  the  report : 

"  There  were  3786  ballots  cast.  The  estimates  of  petals 
ranged  all  the  way  from  126  to  40,000.  The  actual  num- 
ber of  petals  was  512.  Guesses  above  2000  were  very 
numerous,  and  those  below  600  were  greatly  in  the  minor- 
ity. Well-known  florists  who  tried  their  hand  showed  a 
depressing  familiarity.  Mrs.  M.  B  Russ,  6  Columbia 
square,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Sparrowe,  531  Alvarado  street,  Mr.  C. 
Redecher,  612  Bush  street,  and  Master  Willie  Bennett, 
Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  were  the  successful  contestants. 
The  $50  prize  was  divided  among  the  three  first  named, 
and  the  $25  prize  went  to  Master  Bennett.  Not  the  least 
noteworthy  result  of  the  contest  was  the  information  that 
376  guesses  gave  that  they  possessed  gardens.  Of  this 
number,  265  are  in  this  city,  and  iii  in  the  suburbs. 
Dnubtless  there  were  many  who  failed  to  stale  the  fact, 
probably  as  many  more,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
certainly  from  700  to  1000  visitors  to  your  exhibition  not 
only  possess  gardens,  but,  judging  from  their  interest  in 
visiting  the  show,  are  themselves  workers  in  their  gardens 
and  lovers  of  floriculture  and  horticulture." 


The  Viticultural  Exhibit. 

The  State  Viticultural  Commi  ssion  held  its  semi- 
annual meeting  in  San  Francisco  Monday,  and  decided  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the  Raines  bill, 
now  before  Congress,  and,  if  necessary,  to  send  a  represen- 
tative on  to  Washington  for  that  purpose.  The  commis- 
sioners contend  that,  should  the  bill  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress, the  country  will  be  flooded  with  cheap  and  impure 
wines.  One  of  the  sections  of  the  bill  provides  that  any 
sweet-wine  maker  can  fortify  his  wines  with  brandy  free  of 
the  internal  revenue  tax,  provided  that  not  more  than  four 
per  cent  of  sugar  is  contained  therein,  and  also  that  when 
the  wine  is  fortified  it  does  not  contain  more  than  24  per 
cent  of  alcohol. 

The  commissioners  also  addressed  an  open  letter  to  the 
California  World's  Fair  Commissioners,  calling  them 
severely  to  account  for  allotting  the  viticulturists  only  728 
square  feel  of  space,  out  of  a  total  of  60,000  in  the  Califor- 
nia building,  in  which  to  make  an  exhibit.  The  viti- 
culturists had  asked  for  one-fi'ih  the  available  space,  repre- 
senting that  the  wine  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  State,  and  that  viticulturists  pay  a  total  of  one-fifth 
the  taxes.  The  commission  intimated  that  unless  very 
much  larger  space  were  granted,  no  wine  exhibit  would  be 
made  at  the  fair. 


A  Handy  Vine  Puller. 

Penryn,  Dec.  lo  189a. 
To  THE  Editor: — I  notice  that  in  your  last  number  you  slate  that 
you  have  published  bandy  arrangements  for  pulling  out  vines.    I  do 
not  remember  tbeiu,  and  perhaps  others  would  like  to  have  them  re- 
peated. Alfred  Benham. 

The  following,  described  by  R.  E.  Wood  of  Napa  county, 
seems  well  suited  to  the  purpose:  It  is  nothing  more  than 
the  back  running-gear  of  a  common  lumber  wagon,  in- 
cluding the  reach,  for  a  lever,  and  two  short  pieces  of  log- 
chain,  say  about  two  feet  in  length,  with  hook  in  one  end 
and  ring  in  the  other.  Lightly  nail  or  tie  a  strip  of  inch 
board  on  top  of  the  bolster,  and  another  on  the  outside  to 
protect  the  paint,  then  loop  one  piece  of  the  chain  about 
the  reach  inside  the  axletree,  bring  the  loose  end  over  to 
hang  behind.  One  man  now  raises  up  the  front  end  of  the 
reach,  another  loops  the  ring  of  short  chain  No.  2  over  the 
the  stump  of  the  vine  to  be  taken  out,  and  places  the  hook 
in  the  link  of  the  chain  on  the  wagon,  high  up  as  possible. 
Bring  down  the  lever  and  hook  up  the  chain  two  or  three 
times  and  the  job  is  done.  I  saw  vines  taken  out  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  one  a  minute  by  this  simple  process. 

Reported  Deal  in  Lima  Beans. 

Niw  York,  Dec.  12.— For  al>out  a  week  or  ten  daya  past  there  have 
been  signs  of  something  In  the  nature  of  a  "  big  deal  "in  dried  Califor- 
nia Lima  beans.  As  the  story  goes,  three  differeni  combinations  were 
quietly  laying  their  pipes,  with  the  mnjorlty  calculating  ui  on  doing 
sometning  out  of  the  ordinary  line  before  the  first  of  February.  The 
minority,  in  which  a  live  Callforniau  and  a  wide-awake  New  York 
broker  figure  as  the  leading  spirits,  seem  to  have  taken  time  by  the 
forelock  and  outgeneraled  the  majority.  In  any  event,  a  certain 
amount  of  substantial  tact  and  considerable  strong  circumstantial 
evidence  go  to  show  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  crop  of  the  season 
of  1892  has  been  placed  under  contract,  and  nearly  all  the  beans  in- 
volved in  the  deal  will  pass  directly  into  the  hands  of  distributers 
well  acquainted  with  the  posiiion  of  the  market  from  the  visible  sup- 
ply to  the  almost  certain  outlets  daring  the  next  ten  mon  hs.  The 
facts  picked  up  do  not  warrant  the  statement  that  the  market  Is 
"  cornered,"  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  is  any  iutenlion  of  making 
a  gold  mine  out  of  a  bean  di>al,  but  that  the  supplies  have  t>een  pretty 
well  concentrated  is  more  than  a  vague  possibility. 


Fair  at  Porterville  — The  Horticultural  Society, 
comprising  the  district  of  Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kern  coun- 
ties, has  decided  to  hold  a  citrus  fair  at  Porterville,  begin- 
ning December  29lh.  It  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  society 
to  hold  such  a  fair.  Much  interest  has  been  manifested, 
and  it  seems  certain  that  the  fair  will  be  an  entire  success, 
as  it  ought  to  be. 


December  17,  1892. 
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Strawberries  and  Their  Cultivation. 

Gbizzly  Flats,  Cal.,  Nov.  30,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — Before  planting  a  new  patch  of  straw- 
berries, the  ground  should  be  well  enriched,  with  a  good 
application  of  manure,  or  some  good  fertilizer,  and 
thoroughly  plowed  and  harrowed.  The  rows  should  be 
about  four  foet  apart;  plants  set  about  18  inches  apart; 
the  ground  should  be  thoroughly  pressed  around  each 
plant,  and  plants  should  be  set  down  in  the  earth,  even 
with  their  crowns.  If  you  live  in  a  country  where  irriga- 
tion is  not  practiced,  and  intend  setting  out  a  large  field, 
the  ground  should  be  well  rolled  with  a  good  roller  after 
the  plants  are  set  out;  but  if  irrigation  is  practiced,  the 
plants  should  be  trenched  in,  so  that  they  can  be  irrigated. 
If  plants  are  received  from  a  distance,  unwrap  them,  and 
if  there  are  too  many  plants  to  be  set  out  in  a  day,  pud- 
dle the  roots  in  a  mixture  of  very  thick  mud  and  water, 
and  then  place  away  in  the  cellar,  and  they  will  keep 
safely  for  several  days.  Never  dump  plants  that  have 
been  sent  from  a  distance,  into  a  tub  of  water  when  you 
receive  them,  as  it  will  invariably  kill  them.  Follow  the 
above  method  and  you  will  be  all  right. 

When  your  strawberry  plants  get  to  growing,  look  out 
for  weeds;  keep  them  out  as  much  as  possible;  let  all  the 
first  runners  take  hold  and  form  young  plants  until  the 
rows  are  about  12  inches  wide.  After  they  pass  that  limit 
they  should  always  be  cut  off,  unless  you  wish  to  raise  a 
new  lot  of  plants.  If  you  plant  the  leading  varieties  of 
strawberries,  have  every  fifth  row  a  staminate  sort,  or  per- 
fect flowering.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  straw- 
bsrries  are  pistillate  sorts,  and  require  a  staminate  sort 
near  at  hand  to  fertilize  their  blossoms.  Staminate  sorts 
are  always  self-fertilizing.  A.bout  all  the  Alpine  straw- 
berries are  perfect-flowering,  and  several  superior  varieties 
of  the  large  strawberries  are  perfect-flowering,  such  as  the 
Oregon  Everbearing,  Cumberland,  Triumph,  Capt.  Jack, 
etc.  Strawberries,  where  they  can  be  irrigated,  should 
have  floods  of  water  during  their  fruiting  season. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  planting  I  should  prefer  spring 
planting,  although  strawberries  in  this  climate  can  be 
safely  transplanted  any  day  of  the  year.  In  the  hottest 
months  they  may  be  started  successfully,  if  they  are 
shaded  and  well  watered  for  a  short  time — shaded  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  watered  for  about  four  hours.  Many 
persons  prefer  August  set  plants,  because  the  next  season 
there  is  a  crop  of  fruit;  but  there  are  many  varieties  of 
strawberries  that  commence  blooming  in  a  few  weeks 
from  the  time  of  planting,  and  furnish  part  of  a  crop,  even 
if  planted  in  May,  June  or  July.  Of  course,  the  climate 
has  most  to  do  with  this;  possibly  in  an  eastern  climate 
such  a  thing  could  not  be  done. 

The  varieties  of  strawberries  determine  the  renewing 
of  the  beds.  Thus,  Alpine  strawberries  are  good  for 
several  years,  while  the  large  varieties  should  be  renewed 
every  two  or  three  years,  that  is,  after  two  or  three  fruit- 
ing seasons.  The  first  season  is  not  generally  counted. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  people  in  America^  could  raise  straw- 
berries if  they  only  tried,  and  there  is  no  other  fruit  that 
succeeds  in  such  a  diversity  of  soils  and  climates. 

Strawberries  are  a  better-paying  crop  than  many  varie- 
ties of  larger  fruits.  According  to  the  varieties  planted, 
you  can  raise  from  500  to  2000  quarts  to  the  acre;  and  in 
California  there  are  soils,  climates  and  possibilities,  that 
suggest  that  even  3000  quarts  could.be  raised  of  the  new 
and  improved  kinds. 

The  varieties  mentioned  below  are  not  strictly  new,  but 
are  the  varieties  that  I  think  will  pay  best: 

Haverland,  a  pistillate  variety,  an  immense  yielder, 
splendid  shipper,  well-colored,  good  size  and  fine  flavor. 
This  is  the  variety  of  strawberry  that  no  person  has  given 
a  bad  report  of.  I  should  think  it  would  do  well  in  many 
portions  of  California. 

Warfield  No  2,  a  pistillate  variety,  is  a  very  productive 
strawberry,  and  leads  most  all  tried  v»rietie3.  The  fruit 
is  a  very  beautiful,  glossy  red,  long,  conical  in  shape,  a 
splendid  flavor  and  good  shipper;  said  to  be  the  finest 
variety  shipped  to  Chicago  in  any  quantity  last  year. 
Seems  to  succeed  well  in  all  places.  This  variety  of 
strawberry  runs  an  even  size,  which  is  a  great  point  in  its 
favor.    The  plants  are  very  vigorous  in  growth. 

Gaudy — This  is  a  very  superior,  late  variety,  a  very 
large  berry  and  large  plant.  The  berries  are  somewhat 
conical  in  shape,  are  possessed  of  a  delicious  flavor  and 
delicate  aroma,  said  to  be  suggestive  of  both  peaches  and 
strawberries;  is  fairly  productive  and  a  perfect-flowering 
variety. 

Parker  Earle  ranks  first  among  all  late  varieties;  berries 
highly  colored  with  yellow  seeds,  berries  very  large  and 
quality  good;  very  productive.    A  staminate  sort. 

Oregon  Everbearing  is  a  splendid  variety;  succeeds  best 
on  clayey  soil;  furnishes  an  abundance  of  berries  from 
May  until  the  frost;  berries  large,  deliciously  flavored  and 
a  great  shipper.  This  plant  stands  great  extremes  of  heat 
and  moisture.    A  staminate  variety. 

Honey  strawberry,  (Red  Alpine)  is  an  everbearing 
variety  and  furnishes  an  abundance  of  fruit  all  season 
long.  Berries  are  a  glowing  red  in  color,  exceedingly 
sweet  and  delicious  in  flavor;  small  to  medium  in  size,  for 
table  use  unrivalled. 

Mill  City,  a  California,  wild  Alpine  strawberry;  plant 
very  vigorous;  an  everbearing  variety;  fruit  very  beautiful 
and  highly  colored,  small  to  medium  size;  the  finest  fla- 
vored of  all  strawberries. 

Unknown  Variety,  a  wonderful  strawberry  cultivated  in 
this  country;  it  is  a  vigorous,  powerful  grower,  with  im- 
mense leaves  and  blossoms;  the  fruit  is  deliciously  flavored 
and  of  very  large  size.  It  is  oblong  in  shape,  very  firm, 
and  would  be  an  excellent  shipper.  It  is  an  everbearing 
variety,  and  yields  its  immense  berries  until  the  frost 
comes,  and  would  possibly  yield  all  winter  if  the  frost  did 


not  injure  it.  I  shall  send  several  plants  to  the  experi- 
ment stations  and  have  it  thoroughly  tested. 

Red  Bush  Alpine  and  White  Bush  Alpine  are  straw- 
berries destitute  of  runners.  They  are  immensely  prolific 
and  fine  flavored;  a  splendid  variety  for  family  use. 

In  raising  strawberries  by  the  acre  for  canneries  and 
city  markets,  your  pistillate  varieties  should  predominate, 
and  to  insure  direct  pollenizing,  you  should  plant  some 
good  staminate  sort  every  fourth  or  fifth  row.  The  Oregon 
Everbearing  would  be  very  good  as  a  fertilizer. 

S.  L.  Watkins. 


Premiums  for  the  Citrus  Fair. 

The  following  is  the  complete  premium  list  for  the  State 
Citrus  Fair,  to  be  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  San 
Francisco,  from  January  lo  to  February  ir,  1893: 


CLASS  I— COUNTY  EXHIBIT. 

Best  display  of  citrus  fruits. 

First  premium  $250  00 

S?cond  premium                                                                    200  00 

Third  premium                                                                      150  00 

Fourth  premium                                                                loo  00 

Filth  premium   00 

Total  J750  00 

CLASS  II— BUDDED  ORANGES. 

Best  general  display  by  producer. 

First  premium   J200  00 

Second  premium                                                               150  00 

Third  premium                                                                  100  00 

Fourth  premium   75 

Fifth  premium                                                                    50  00 

Sixth  premium                                                                   40  00 

Seventh  premium                                                                30  00 

Eighth  premium                                                                 20  00 

Ninth  premium                                                                   10  00 

Tenth  premium                                                                      5  00 


Total  $680  00 

CLASS  III— BUDDED  ORANGES. 

Best  12  budded  oranges  grown  by  exhibitor. 

First  premium  jio  00 

Second  premium    9  00 

Third  premium   8  00 

Fourth  premium   7  00 

Fifth  premium   6  00 

Sixth  premium   5  00 

Seventh  premium   4  00 

Eighth  premium   3  00 

Ninth  premium   2  00 

Tenth  premium   i  00 


Total  $55  00 

CLASS  IV— BUDDED  ORANGES. 

Best  display  standard  boxes  packed  for  market.  Not  less  than 
five  boxes. 

First  premium   $25  00 

Second  premium   20  00 

Third  premium   1500 


Total   $60  00 

CLASS  V— SEEDLING  ORANGES. 

Best  general  display  by  producer. 

First  premium  $150  00 

Second  premium   100  00 

Third  premium   75  00 

Fourth  premium   60  00 

Filth  premium   40  oa 

Sixth  premium   30  00 

Seventh  premium   25  00 

Eighth  premium   23  00 

Ninth  premium   10  00 

Tenth  premium   5  00 


Total  $515  00 

CLASS  VI— SEEDLIflG  ORANGES. 

Best  12  seedling  orangea  grown  by  exhibitor. 

First  premium  jio  00 

Second  premium   9  00 

Third  premium   8  00 

Fourth  premium   7  00 

Fifth  premium   6  00 

Sixth  premium   5  00 

Seventh  premium   4  00 

Eighth  premium   3  00 

Ninth  premium   2  oa 

Tenth  premium   i  00 


Total  $55  00 

CLASS    VII— SEEDLING  ORANGES, 

Best  display  standard  boxes  packed  for  market, 

First  premium  $25  00 

Second  premium   20  00 

Third  premium   15  00 


Total  $60  00 

CLASS  VIII— LEMONS. 

B3st  display  by  producer. 

First  premium  $50  00 

Second  premium   35  00 

Third  premium   25  00 

Fourth  premium   15  00 

Filth  premium   10  00 


Total  $135  00 


The  Hop  Market. 

A  Santa  Rosa  Republican  reporter  had  an  interview  with 
one  of  Sonoma  county's  leading  hop-producers,  recently. 
The  hop  market,  prevailing  prices,  the  outlook  for  better 
figures,  shipping,  etc.,  were  discussed  at  considerable 
length.  The  gentleman  is  well  up  in  his  business,  and, 
being  assured  that  his  name  would  not  be  divulged,  talked 
with  reservation. 

"  The  prevailing  price  for  hops  here,  if  it  can  be  said 
there  is  any  such  a  thing,"  said  he,  "  is  about  20  cents  per 


pound,  but  the  newspaper  quotations  hardly  justify  that 
figure;  and  it  takes  a  good  article  to  bring  that.  For  some 
reason  the  market  is  devoid  of  much  life  this  year." 

In  regard  to  a  report  that  the  hopbuyers  here  had  com- 
bined, pooled,  or  are  "  standing  in,"  the  gentlemen  said 
he  could  not  say  that  the  report  was  true,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly ground  upon  which  to  construct  such  a  suspicion. 
The  fact  that  the  buyers  do  not  bid  against  each  other 
gives  rise  to  such  an  apprehension.  It  would  only  be  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  suspect  such  a  con- 
dition of  affairs. 

The  question  was  asked  if  it  does  not  pay  to  ship  hops 
direct  to  the  London  market.  The  hopgrower  said  that 
from  what  he  had  learned  from  those  who  had  recently 
shipped  there,  he  thinks  it  must  pay  and  pay  verv  well. 
One  grower  who  lives  here  shipped  66  bales  to  London 
through  the  agency  of  Flint  of  Sacramento,  and  the  hops 
there  sold  for  29  cents  per  pound,  and  they  were  not  of  the 
very  finest  quality,  either.  They  would  have  brought 
about  20  cents  per  pound  had  they  been  sold  here. 

In  regard  to  whether  it  is  safe  to  ship  to  London  as  a 
general  thing,  the  gentleman  said  he  could  not  say.  The 
hopbuyers  here  tell  us  that  the  reason  they  cannot  pay 
more  here  for  the  crop  is  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of 
selling  they  encounter  in  shipping  to  London.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  claimed  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  25  cents 
here,  lest  by  the  time  the  hops  get  to  London  the  buyers 
there  may  not  want  them  at  figures  that  will  pay  for  ship- 
ping, or  may  not  want  them  at  all.  Buyers  there,  they 
say,  prefer  to  buy  on  sight,  and  would  rather  do  that  than 
buy  on  future  delivery.  There  is  no  doubt,  said  the  gen- 
tleman, that  it  pays  to  ship  to  London,  if  one  can  sell  the 
hops  when  they  get  there.  One  man,  who  had  an  inferior 
quality  of  hops,  for  which  he  could  not  get  more  than  iS 
cents  per  pound  for  them  here,  in  London  received  23 
cents  per  pound  for  them.  He  says  that  growers  here 
hesitated  to  ship  there  before,  but  that  they  will  ship  in 
large  quantities  from  this  on.  They  are  shipped  by  rail  to 
New  York  and  from  there  go  to  England  in  the  big  Atlan- 
tic steamships. 


Alfalfa  in  Hay  Fork  Valley,  Trinity  County. 

Larribee,  Humboldt  Co.,  Dec.  5,  1862. 

To  THE  Editor:— Hay  Fork  is  an  old  mining  town 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  a  valley  of  the  same  name. 
Just  below  the  town  the  river  forks,  so  that  in  high  water 
the  valley  is  quite  badly  overflowed. 

There  is  a  gristmill  in  the  place,  and  as  the  freight  on 
all  the  flour  hauled  there  is  $30  per  ton,  Hay  Fork  flour 
commands  a  ready  sale  at  home. 

All  the  fertile  bottom  land  in  this  section  is  sown  in 
grain,  and  is  either  cut  for  hay  or  threshed.  This  leaves 
the  upper  foothill  land  on  the  ranchers'  hands.  This  sec- 
tion is  all  cut  up  with  mining  ditches  and  huge  caves  in 
the  side  of  the  mountain  where  the  hardy  miner  dug  for 
gold.  In  many  places  the  mines  have  ceased  to  pay, 
leaving  the  water  ditches  still  in  good  order.  The  miner 
turned  farmer;  from  hydraulicking  he  became  an  irriga- 
tionist. 

One  has  to  see  this  section  to  form  a  good  idea  of  the 
barrenness  of  the  side  hills;  where  it  is  not  a  solid  mass 
of  rocks,  it  looks  as  though  there  is  not  soil  enough  to 
grow  anything  profitably.  Where  I  thought  no  vegetation 
would  prosper,  I  found  fine  fields  of  alfalfa,  and  irrigated 
by  water  formerly  used  to  seek  the  precious  metal. 

About  20  pounds  of  seed  is  used  to  sow  an  acre  of  alfalfa, 
and  as  the  weather  becomes  very  hot  here  in  summer,  vast 
quantities  of  water  are  licked  up  by  the  hot  ground  and 
nearly  famished  alfalfa  stalks.  This  alfalfa  is  no  better 
than  in  many  places  where  it  is  sown  on  rich  valley  bot- 
toms, though  nearly  as  much  is  being  cut  per  acre  as  any 
I  have  ever  seen;  but  see  the  difficulties  they  work  under. 
They  grow  a  good  crop  on  ground  that  in  a  fertile  section 
one  would  hardly  pay  taxes  on  for  the  privilege  of  pasturing, 
let  alone  cultivating.  The  day  of  free  grass  is  nearly  a 
thing  of  the  past  for  California,  and  there  is  many  a  stock- 
ranch  that  is  running  on  the  same  as  before  the  land  was 
surveyed.  Something  must  be  done  to  conform  with 
the  change  of  value  in  the  lands;  and  many  a  locality 
can  take  a  profitable  lessen  fr.om  the  farmers  of  Hay  Fork, 
who  are  making  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 

Ed  Robertson. 


Mbs.  Habriet  W.  R.  Strong  has  made  quite  a  finan- 
cial success  raising  pampas  plumes  on  her  ranch  in  Whit- 
tier,  Los  Angeles  county.  Here  she  has  a  place  of  220 
acres,  of  which  150  acres  are  set  out  in  walnut  trees.  Be- 
tween the  rows  of  these  the  pampas  plumes  are  grown. 
Before  Mrs.  Strong  went  into  the  business  the  plumes 
which  were  sold  throughout  the  world  came  from  South 
America,  and  while  people  admired  their  graceful  beauty 
they  were  very  unsatisfactory  for  ornamental  purposes, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  feathery  plumage  soon  dropped 
ofi.  It  was  not  until  Mrs.  Strong  began  raising  them  on  a 
large  scale  that  a  successful  effort  was  made  to  find  some 
means  of  obviating  this.  To  Mrs.  Joseph  Sexton  of  Santa 
Barbara  is  due  the  credit  of  first  discovering  the  curing  and 
preserving  process  which  is  now  in  successful  use.  As  it 
is  now,  when  the  plumes  leave  Mrs.  Strong's  curing  estab- 
lishment they  have  been  so  treated  that  they  may  be 
handled,  practically  without  danger  or  injury.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  her  operations  Mrs.  Strong  has  been 
very  successful  in  finding  a  market  for  her  wares  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  special  object  of  her  efforts  just  at  present  is 
to  increase  the  American  demand.  In  this  she  is  meeting 
with  encouraging  success.  Last  year  Mrs.  Strong  raised 
2,000,000  plumes,  the  crop  during  the  presentseason  being 
1,750,000.  Of  these  100,000  were  sold  in  this  country  for 
use  durincr  the  campaign,  and  650,000  were  disposed  of  in 
Europe.  The  remaining  1,000,000  were  reserved  for  use  at 
the  World's  Fair,  10,000  being  needed  for  the  interior 
decoration  of  the  California  building  alone. 
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A  California  Holstein-Frlesian  Record. 

EuNA,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  Nov.  29. 
To  THE  EunoR: — Enclosed  find  a  schedule  from  the 
record  of  my  Holstein  herd,  made  up  after  the  form  of  the 
English  Shorthorn  herd  published  in  the  Rural  Press  of 
Nov.  19.  The  first  six  nutnbers  were  imported  from  Hol- 
land in  calf  and  dropped  their  first  calves  on  my  ranch. 
The  others  I  either  bought  at  the  Underbill  dispersion  sale 
or  raised.  All  are  thoroughbred  and  registered  except  No. 
23.  She  was  from  the  Cools  herd  and  claimed  to  be 
thorouehbred.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly 
to  the  record  of  this  cow,  as  an  illustration  of  what  feeding 
will  do  for  a  cow  four  years  old  when  the  feeding  was  com- 
menced. Also  to  the  records  of  Nos.  6  and  4  in  two-year- 
old  form;  and  of  No.  21. 
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Nearly  all  the  balance  of  these  cows  have  been  exam- 
ined and  have  made  the  necessary  record  for  advanced 
registry. 

Where  are  the  English  cows  beside  this  showiner 

E.  W.  Steele. 


What  Is  a  Good  Cow  Worth? 

The  cow,  says  Hoard's  Dairyman,  that  makes  500 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  year  is  worth  fully  $500  as  an  invest- 
ment; for  her  calf,  if  well-sired,  is  worth  all  it  costs  to  keep 
the  mother  a  year. 

On  the  above  the  National  Stockman  comments  as  fol- 
lows: At  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  this  is  not  true, 
but  when  we  to  inquire  into  the  business  we  find  that  it  is 
true,  that  as  a  business  investment  a  cow  that  will  make 
500  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year  is  worth  $500.  The  butter 
at  the  low  average  price  of  25  cents  a  pound  would  be 
worth  $125,  or  at  30  cents  it  would  be  worth  $150.  Five 
hundred  pounds  is  about  the  yield  of  (our  scrub  cows. 


and  you  have  only  one  cow  to  feed,  milk  and  care  for  gen- 
erally. Of  course  she  will  eat  a  lot  of  feed,  but  that  is  no 
objection  at  all;  in  dairying  we  use  cows  to  convert  food 
into  milk.  As  there  is  just  so  much  butter  in  a  bushel  of 
feed,  if  we  can  get  it  out  more  profitably  by  feeding  it  to 
one  cow  instead  of  three  or  Jour,  we  make  that  much  gain, 
because  in  one  case  we  have  only  one  cow  to  supply  with 
the  life  ration,  while  in  the  other  we  have  three  or  four. 

And  there  is  one  other  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  at- 
tention, that  if  we  had  a  few  extra  good  cows  instead  of  a 
large  lot  of  average  ones,  the  risk  of  loss  is  less  by  the  va- 
rious diseases  to  which  cows  are  subject.  If  we  only  have 
ten  good  cows  the  losses  would  in  all  probability  be  less  in 
proportion  than  if  we  have  20  or  30  average  cows,  for  we 
could — and  no  doubt  would— give  the  ten  good  c"ws  more 
personal  attention  than  the  larger  lot  of  the  others;  it  holds 
good  in  all  cases  that  we  give  better  care  to  that  which 
pays  us  best. 

To  go  back;  while  we  would  not  advise  the  purchase  of 
cows  for  dairy  work  at  $500  per  head  (though  a  5oo-pound 
cow  is  worth  it),  yet  we  v»ould  advise  the  purchase  of  extra 
pood  cows  at  an  extra  price  rather  than  to  buy  average 
cows  at  an  average  price. 


©HE  JStoCK  "Y''^'^^- 


"  Who  Has  a  White  Bull  ?  " 

Written  for  the  Rubai.  Press. 

Such  is  the  heading  of  an  editorial  in  the  Breeders'  Ga- 
zette, which  says:  "This  is  such  an  extraordinary  '  want ' 
in  this  country  that  we  give  it  this  prominence  in  the  hope 
that  a  calf  or  young  bull  of  good  form  and  of  the  much- 
despised  color  can  be  found." 

Has  it  then  come  to  this  that  the  puerile  practice  of 
breeding  for  all-red  animals  has  been  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  an  animal  of  a  well-recogn'zed  and  original  color 
in  Shorthorns  is  so  hard  to  find  that  one  of  the  leading 
papers  of  America,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  breeding, 
should  think  it  worth  while  to  devote  a  half  column  of  its 
mo:t  valuable  space  to  the  subject  in  order  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  its  readers  to  such  an  "  extraordinarv  want .'" 

Is  not  the  craze  for  using  nothing  but  red  bulls,  by  which 
so  much  harm  has  been  done  in  almost  countless  herds,  on 
the  wane  yet  ?  If  not,  it  ought  to  be  by  this  time — at 
any  rate,  by  a'l  breeders  who  take  an  interest  in  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  improvemfnt  of  Shorthorns,  and  through 
them,  the  beef  cattle  of  almost  the  whole  country.  All  who 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  reports  of  cattle  at  the  dif- 
ferent State  Fairs  throughout  the  country  cannot  but  have 
noticed  that  the  principal  winners  of  the  best  pr  zes  were 
roans,  more  so,  however,  in  England  than  in  America; 
and  where  were  your  roans  without  the  white? 

The  white  bull  wanted,  it  is  true,  if  found,  is  to  cross 
upon  black-polled  cows,  with  a  view  to  producing  a  su- 
perior class  of  beef  animals — a  cross  which  stands  second 
to  none  in  the  production  of  such,  and  in  regard  to  which 
the  (jrt2^//£  says:  "We  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
idea  to  do  the  necessary  advertising  in  the  matter,  and  in 
this  public  way,  simply  because  it  brings  forward  a  point 
in  cattle-breeding  that  we  have  often  thought  might  be  wdl 
worth  serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of  our  readers. 
'  It's  all  well  enough  to  talk  about  it,'  one  may  say,  '  but 
where  is  your  white  bull  ?'  If  there  are  any  good  ones  in 
the  country  to  which  the  knife  has  not  been  applied,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  bear  about  them." 

Well,  there  are  three  or  four  that  we  know  of  in  Cali- 
fornia; and  what  is  mote,  at  least  two  of  them  are  by  a 
roan  bull  and  out  of  white  cows,  sired  by  a  white  bull  that 
was  well-known,  locally,  as  a  good  stock-getter  and  for  the 
improvement  he  made  in  the  herd  in  which  he  was  used 
for  several  years. 

The  above-named  cows  are  not  by  any  means  "despised  " 
on  accouiit  of  their  color;  but,  as  if  in  spite  of  it,  being  of 
of  a  useful  sort,  are  much  esteemed  by  their  present  own- 
ers (or  their  real  worth,  both  as  regular  and  good  breeders 
and  for  the  milk  they  give. 


Progressive  Breeding, 

Written  for  the  Rubal  I'besh. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  difference  in  price  be- 
tween choice  steers  and  common  beef  cattle  was  greater,  if 
so  great  as  at  the  present  time,  or  the  proportion  of  choice 
cattle  to  scrubs  so  small,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  the  gap  is 
continually  widening,  so  that  the  great  centers  of  trade  are 
literally  flooded  with  scrub  stock. 

The  fact  is  easily  accounted  for.  Cattle  have  been  com- 
paratively low  for  a  number  of  >  ears,  and  for  that  reason 
the  majority  of  breeders  of  either  beef  or  dairy  cattle  have 
not  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  invest  the  little  extra 
money  required  to  make  the  diflFerence  between  buying  a 
good  bull  and  a  scrub. 

They  have  thus  been  breeding  down  instead  of  breeding 
up,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  well  bred  animals  make  a 
more  profitable  use  of  food  consumed  than  do  the  scrubs. 

When  the  latter  class  come  to  market,  generally  an  over- 
crowded one,  the  seller  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer,  in  a 
great  measure,  while  of  the  choice  and  choicest  classes 
there  is  seldom  enough  to  supply  the  demand,  so  that, 
within  reasonable  bounds,  the  seller  who  has  the  "  tops  "  is 
in  a  position  to  make  the  price. 

The  same  applies  to  dairy  stock.  Let  any  one  start  out 
to  buy  20  or  30  head  of  choice  milch  cows  and  he  will  soon 
find  that  they  are  very  scarce,  and,  when  found,  they  are 
worth  twice  the  price  of  the  average  class  of  fresh  cows 
that  come  to  the  city  markets. 

In  breeding  good  cattle  there  is  a  double  gain,  as  com- 
pared with  the  common  sorts.  They  make  a  greater  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  beef  on  the  same  feed,  and  the  beef  brings 
a  better  price— more  pounds  and  more  cents  per  pound 
is  what  It  comes  to;  therefore,  all  who  are  breeding  cattle 


should  interest  themselves  in  breeding  up,  keep  better  cat- 
tle, if  fewer  of  them,  and  thus  each  one  can  help  to  stop 
the  downward  course  which  is  so  easily  followed. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standstill  in  breeding. 
Either  the  cattle  are  growing  better  or  thev  are  growing 
worse.  Let  each  one  pause  and  ask,  Am  I  breeding  up, 
or  breeding  down  ?  Are  my  cattle  getting  better  or  worse  ? 
It  is  one  or  the  other.  If  worse,  stop  it  now,  and  take  the 
first  step  forward  by  weeding  out  and  getting  rid  of  the 
scalawags — every  one  of  them,  at  any  price  they  will  bring 
— then  use  good  bulls  on  the  best  cows,  raise  the  calves 
well  and  keep  on  raising  them  well  as  long  as  they  will 
grow.  Feed  up  as  well  as  breed  up  and  success  is  as- 
sured. Breed  without  feed  does  not  improve  a  man's  cat- 
tle.   The  two  must  go  together. 

There  is  more  truth  than  most  people  give  credit  for  in 
the  saying  that  "  feed  is  half  the  breed,"  else  how  come 
the  early  maturity,  the  heavy  weights  as  compared  with 
age;  also,  the  large  yields  of  milk  and  butter  that  are  pre- 
duced  by  single  animals,  in  all  of  which  feed  must  be  the 
moving  power,  as  it  were. 

The  man  who  is  a  judge  of  catile,  a  good  feeder  and 
manager,  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  make  light  of  pedigree, 
for  at  all  times  his  good  feeding  will  bring  out  his  well-se- 
lected steers  in  such  shape  that  they  will  command  top 
prices  in  the  market.  Or,  if  a  dairyman,  he  will  so  breed 
and  feed  that  his  cows  will  be  in  profit  for  the  greater  part 
cf  the  year,  producing  all  they  can  be  reasonably  made  to 
give  in  milk,  which,  in  tuin,  will  be  disposed  of  to  the  best 
advantage.  Such  a  man  would  be  successful  as  a  breeder 
of  thoroughbreds  and  make  good  cattle,  not  altogether  by 
his  good  feeding,  but  through  that,  added  to  good  breed- 
ing, would  leave  far  behind  the  poor  feeder,  though  he 
might  have  the  best  bred  cattle  in  the  world.  These,  for 
want  of  good  feeding,  would  lack  proper  development  of 
the  finer  and  more  valuable  parts,  and  in  consequence 
would  become  unfitted  for  transmitting  to  posterity  those 
valuable  qualities  most  sought  after  by  all  breeders  of  use- 
ful and  profitable  cattle,  with  or  without  pedigrees.  Pedi- 
gree of  Itself  does  not  make  cattle  valuable.  To  be  valu- 
able they  must  be  good.  Pure-bred  cattle  neglected  and 
poorly  fed  will,  like  any  others  so  treated,  swiftly  come  to 
naught.    They  stand  in  the  way  of  progress. 

A  Government  Cattle  Book. 

A  report  on  Diseases  of  Cattle,  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  about 
ready  to  issue  from  the  press.  It  contains  19  chapters, 
and  like  the  horse  book,  is  made  up  of  articles  prepared  by 
the  leading  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  in  this 
country,  including  many  of  those  who  contributed  to  the 
report  on  Diseases  of  the  Horse.  Among  those  contribut- 
ingto  the  present  volume  are  Drs.  Murray,  Harbaugh,  Lowe, 
Law,  Trumbower,  Salmon  and  Smith,  and  Prof.  W.  A. 
Henry,  of  Wisconsin.  Among  the  contributions  there  are 
also  articles  by  the  late  Drs.  William  Dickson  and  V.  T. 
Atkinson. 

Dr.  Law's  contributions  cover  diseases  of  the  urinaiy 
organs  and  the  generative  organs,  also  diseases  following 
parturition,  and  the  diseases  of  young  calves.  Drs.  Sal- 
mon and  Smith  have  a  report  on  infec  ious  diseases, 
while  Prof.  Henry  is  represented  by  an  article  upon  the 
the  feeding  and  management  of  catt'e.  Other  chapters 
treat  of  the  administering  of  medicines,  of  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs,  poisons  and  poisoning,  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels,  noncontagious  diseases  of  the  or- 
gans of  respiration  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
bone  diseases  and  accidents,  surgical  operations,  tumors, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  of  the  foot,  and  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

The  general  design  of  the  work  is  to  fill  the  same  place 
with  reference  to  cattle  that  the  rf  port  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Horse  does  in  regard  to  horses.  The  volume  consists 
of  496  pages  and  contains  44  full-page  illustrations.  Our 
<tnckmen  should  apply  at  once  for  a  copy,  addressing 
Hon  J.  M.  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D  C. 


First  Sheep  in  Humboldt  County. 

Larriree,  Dec.  8,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— The  first  sheep  were  driven  to  this 
country  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Jackson  and  H.  C.  Houson.  Both 
had  been  engaged  in  the  sheep  business  on  shares  in  Sac- 
ramento valley,  and  during  the  dry  season  of  1864  they 
both  started  for  Humboldt,  where  the  grass  was  midside  to 
a  horse.  Mr.  Jackson  had  2000  head,  owning  700,  the  bal- 
ance on  shares,  while  Mr.  Houson  had  2700  head.  They 
took  them  to  the  south  side  of  Van  Duzen  river,  at  a  place 
where  Fort  Baker  was  shortly  after  built.  Thus  was  started 
the  Foit  Baker  ranch  now  owned  by  Messrs.  Russ  &  Por- 
ter. Mr.  Houson,  now  a  resident  of  Hydesville,  retired 
several  years  ago.  Mr.  Jackson  bought  a  squatter  right  to 
a  range  at  Spruce  Grove,  and  took  his  sheep  there.  Spruce 
Grove  is  high  land,  being  the  watershed  between  main 
Eel  river  and  South  fork  of  Eel  river,  and  now  the  locality 
is  known  as  Harris'  P.  O.  on  the  overland  road. 

Jackson's  sheep  were  sheared  in  Sacramento  valley  in 
March,  and  as  there  was  no  way  to  pack  or  haul  out  the 
wool,  they  were  not  shorn  that  fall.  The  feed  was  up  mid- 
side  to  a  horse,  all  over  the  range,  and  it  was  reported  that 
the  snow  did  not  lie  to  any  depth.  That  winter,  it  was  a 
stem-winder,  the  snow  lying  deep  all  over  the  ground.  The 
sheep  were  driven  down  to  Woodman's  ranch  on  Eel  river 
at  Fort  Seward,  and  there  they  cut  browse  and  lost  very 
few  sheep  during  a  heavy  snow  storm,  as  the  sheep  kept 
fat.  Then  there  came  a  heavy,  continued  rain,  and  the  wet 
and  weighty  fleeces  were  too  much  for  them,  and  out  of  the 
2000  head,  Mr.  Jackson  returned  to  Sacramento  valley  the 
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following  August  with  I20O.  Since  then  nearly  every  one 
has  been  shorn  twice  a  year  in  this  county.  These  sheep 
were  shorn  three  months  earlier  the  spring  before  being 
taken  over  here,  than  the  usual  spring  shearing,  and  the 
extra  hard  winter,  and  the  sheep  not  being  acclimated 
all  combined  to  augment  the  loss. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  sheep  business  here,  for 
cattle  were  grazed  nearly  exclusively  at  first,  then  sheep 
took  their  places,  and  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
the  number  of  ranges  devoted  to  cattle  is  slowly  increasing, 
but  there  are  some  signs  of  a  reaction  in  favor  of  sheep 
again,  but  so  far  there  has  been  only  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion. Several  advocate  the  idea,  but  none  seem  to  be  will- 
ing to  back  their  own  judgment,  and  sell  off  a  part  or  all 
their  cattle  and  invest  in  sheep.  Now  that  the  election  is 
a  thing  of  the  past  and  the  platform  of  the  winning  party 
has  a  tendency  to  admitting  wool  from  Australia  to  compete 
with  the  wool  grown  here,  there  is  an  impression  that  there 
will  be  enough  wool  sent  here  with  only  the  freight  added 
over  the  original  cost  in  Australia,  and  of  a  quality  that 
does  not  compete  with  any  wool  grown  here.  Ttie  Demo- 
crats' idea  is,  as  I  understand  it,  "two  qualities  of  wool  are 
required  by  manufacturers;  one  our  people  can  produce,  the 
other  we  cannot;  by  admitting  that  needed  quality  of  wool 
which  we  cannot  produce  in  the  United  States  free  of  duty, 
the  manufacturer  is  put  on  an  equal  footing,  as  far  as  raw 
material  is  concerned,"  and  Yankee  ingenuity  will  make  up 
the  gap  between  what  is  paid  factory  hands  here  and  in 
competing  countries. 

The  minority  hold  that  in  the  price  of  wool  as  in  the 
price  of  most  everything  else,  the  rule  that  competition  les- 
sens the  selling  price  still  holds  good. 

When  sheep  were  first  taken  to  this  county,  the  price  of 
wool  was  very  high  and  the  price  of  mutton  fair.  The 
price  of  wool  has  been  decreasing  from  time  to  time, 
though  there  has  not  been  any  great  change  in  mutton. 

But  then  a  squatter's  right  held  a  range,  and  this  right 
was  only  worth  a  few  hundred  dollars  more  than  the  cost  of 
improvements.  Now  the  land  has  long  b;en  surveyed,  and 
the  rancher  has  to  obtain  a  title  for  the  same  or  give  up  sheep- 
raising.  It  is  the  amount  of  money  that  has  now  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  stock  business  that  has  cut  down  the  profits. 

If  as  much  stock  could  now  be  controlled  with  the  same 
amount  of  capital,  and  "free  grass"  was  again  a  reality, 
the  rancher  of  northern  California  would  again  coin  money. 

Ed.  Robertson. 


Sheep  Shearings. 

Especially  when  on  dry  feed,  sheep  need  a  good  su  pply 
of  water. 

To  keep  sheep  healthy  they  require  a  frequent  change  of 
food. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  clean  out  the  mangers  of  feed- 
racks  frequently. 

Look  over  the  flock  and  sell  the  sheep  that  show  the 
least  improvement. 

Inferior  sheep  are  often  a  drug  when  good  sheep  sell 
readily  at  good  prices. 

Never  allow  sheep  to  be  frightened  or  run  by  a  dog,  or 
in  any  way  be  disturbed. 

If  any  of  the  ewes  have  poor  teeth,  it  will  always  pay  to 
feed  them  ground  feed. 

A  sheep  kept  thrifty  will  shear  a  heavier  and  better 
fleece  than  one  poorly  kept. 

In  commencing  to  feed  grain  to  sheep,  feed  a  small 
quantity  at  first  and  gradually  increase. 

Tte  farmer  that  is  too  careless  to  give  sheep  good  care 
will  do  better  with  some  other  class  of  stock. 

The  days  are  for  feeding  and  the  nights  are  for  re/use, 
and  with  no  stock  is  this  more  the  case  than  with  sheep. 

Sheep  of  different  ages  and  conditions  should  be  sorted 
into  different  lots  and  the  weaker  ones  have  a  little  better 
feed. 

With  comfortable  surroundings,  which  implies  dry, 
warm  shelter  and  regular  feeding,  a  small  amount  of  grain 
can  be  made  to  count. 

Wide  sliding-doors  are  better  for  the  sheepsheds,  as  it 
lessens  the  risks  of  slamming  on  them  or  of  their  injuring 
themselves  by  crowding  in. — Live  Stock  Indicator. 
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Notes  from  the  Oak  Leaf  Apiary. 

Grizzly  Flats,  Cal.,  Nov.  22,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  : — Our  honeyflow  from  honeydew 
continued  up  to  Nov.  21st,  and  now  a  heavy  storm  has 
commenced  and  may  last  many  days.  I  think  the  honey- 
flow  is  now  ended,  and  bees  will  cease  work  for  two  or 
three  months. 

Melissa,  the  oldest  recognized  honey  plant  in  the  world, 
does  well  here  at  Grizzly  Flats.  I  have  only  a  few  plants, 
and  could  not  state  the  quality  of  honey  that  it  secretes;  it 
is  still  blooming.  To  make  a  specialty  of  planting  honey- 
producing  plants,  where  the  natural  range  is  limited  and 
sparse,  I  do  not  think  will  pay,  unless  it  is  a  large  field  of 
alfalfa  or  clover.  It  is  best  to  select  a  natural  range,  with 
enough  indigenous  nectar-secreting  plants  to  make  bee- 
keeping profitable. 

I  have  a  pretty  fair  range,  but  I  like  to  try  honey  plants 
from  different  sections.  All  beekeepers  should  have  a  bed  of 
spider  flowers  (Cleome  tntegrifolia).  It  is  a  marvelously 
beautiful  plant,  with  clear-cu'  foliage,  with  showy,  brilliant, 
red  flowers;  each  little  flowerlet  m  early  morning  has  a 
crystal  drop  of  honey  depending  from  it.  This  plant  yields 
honey  only  early  in  the  morning. 

Prof.  G.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Bee  Keepers'  Review,  gave  some 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  feeding  pure  cane  sugar  to 
produce  honey.  It  seems  that  the  best  chemists  cannot 
detect  the  diflerence  between  sugar  honey  and  the  natural 
product,  and  rank  sugar  honey,  as  equaling  the  best  linden 


or  clover  honey,  and  at  the  same  time  call  it  honey.  In 
the  course  of  Prof.  Cook's  article,  he  states:  'If,  then, 
honey  from  this  source  is  entirely  wholesome,  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  it  is  so  excellent  that  40  persons 
engaged  in  the  study  of  honey  pronounce  it  honey,  and  ex- 
cellent in  quality,  and  if  our  best  chemists  class  it  with  the 
best  of  honey  from  the  choicest  honey  plants,  does  it  not 
stand  to  reason  that  it  can  be,  may  be,  and  shall  we  say 
ought  to  be,  a  product  with  no  tarnished  fame  or  reputa- 
tion? If,  upon  further  investigation,  it  proves  to  be  in- 
sipid and  interior,  then  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  bee- 
keepers and  the  ones  who  produce  it  to  see  to  it  that  no 
such  article  is  produced  and  put  into  the  market.  If,  as 
some  of  our  best  beekeepers  believe,  it  is  superior  as  a  food 
for  bees,  may  we  not,  from  parity  of  reason,  conclude  that 
it  ranks  high  as  a  table  commodity  ?" 

In  answer,  I  will  state  that  I  think  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  cane-sugar  honey  gaining  any  ground  in  the  honey 
market.  I  do  not  approve  of  feeding  bees  artificial  food, 
and  then  selling  such.  For  wintering  bees,  to  keep 
them  from  starving,  it  is  very  advisable  to  feed  sugar. 
Superior  qualities  of  honey  are  produced  in  California 
cheaper  than  sugar  can  be  bought,  therefore  California 
apiarists  will  never  raise  sugar  honey. 

Prof.  Cook  mentions  the  source  from  which  many  kinds 
of  honey  is  gathered,  such  as  the  nectar  from  flowers,  sweets 
from  fungi;  the  different  sources  of  honeydew,  maple 
sap,  etc.,  and  states  correctly  that  sugar  honey  is  prefer- 
able and  superior  to  many  of  these  varieties  of  honey 
gathered  from  natural  sources. 

All  admitted;  but  sugar  honey  raised  for  market  would, 
I  think,  do  more  damage  than  good.  If  an  apiarist  raises 
sugar  honey,  sells  it,  and  states  to  his  customers  that  it  is 
raised  or  produced  rather  by  feeding  bees  pare  cane  sugar, 
there  will  be  a  number  ot  unthinking  and  unreasonable 
persons  who  will  cry  fraud,  adulteration,  etc.,  and  thus 
ruin  the  market  for  the  pure  article.  I  am  not  an 
alarmist  by  any  means,  but  I  think  such  would  be  the 
case. 

The  Government  chemists  seem  to  be  considerably  off 
the  track,  when  they  cannot  detect  sugar  honey  from  that 
gathered  from  the  natural  source.  When  certain  Govern- 
ment chemists  tested  several  grades  of  honey,  that  they 
obtained  of  Chas.  F.  Muth,  the  Cincinnati  honey  merchant, 
and  pronounced  it  adulterated,  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  on 
the  chemists'  part  in  analyzing  it.  When  it  comes  to  adul- 
terated honey,  I  don't  think  that  there  is  as  much  on  the 
market  as  a  disinterested  person  would  think. 

The  illustration  below  represents  the  Goold  reversible 
honey-extractor;  it  will  take  either  two  or  four  frames.  It 
has  a  positive  motion,  and  all  baskets  are  started  at  once. 
When  one  basket  is  reversed  all  are  reversed. 


Racing  of  Two-Year-Olds. 

The  racing  of  the  two-year-olds  is  very  deceptive.  Last 
year  there  was  no  colt  in  America  of  that  age  that  could 
pick  up  115  pounds  and  exercise  His  Highness.  He  won 
the  great  Futurity  stakes  in  a  canter,  carrying  130  pounds 
and  conceding  12  pounds  to  Huron,  15  to  Yorkville  Belle, 
22  to  Dagonet,  15  to  Anna  B.  and  three  to  Tammany. 
This  year  he  starts  out  second  choice  for  the  Suburban  and 
finishes  nowhere.  In  all  his  stake  engagements  he  runs 
like  a  butcher's  hack,  while  Tammany,  who  never  could 
beat  him  last  year,  turns  out  to  be  the  crack  of  the  season, 
and  wins  $107,000  in  five  races. 

Hence  I  say  to  new  turf  beginners,  do  not  base  too  much 
upon  two-year-old  performances.  Tournament  was  only  a 
fair  colt  at  that  age,  but,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  set 
down  as  the  best  of  the  season  and  had  $84000  to  his 
credit.  At  two  years  old  Luke  Blackburn  was  a  moderately 
good  colt,  but  at  three  he  could  give  every  colt  of  his  age 
in  America  ten  pounds  and  a  walloping.  Mr.  Ten  Broeck's 
colt  Umpire,  by  Lecompte  out  of  the  dam  of  Lexington, 
won  three  important  two-year-old  events,  his  owner  pulling 
off  about  $85,000  on  him  besides  the  stakes.  This  made 
him  the  all  winter  favorite  for  the  Derby  of  i860.  When 
that  race  came  off,  Thormanby  won,  with  the  Wizard  sec- 
ond and  Umpire  nowhere.  The  great  American  colt  led 
for  a  mile,  was  in  trouble  at  nine  furlongs  and  died  away 
completely  at  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  This  is  only  one  of 
many  cases  that  I  could  cite. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  young  Mr.  Miller,  who  is  a 
very  pleasant  and  affable  gentleman,  by  the  way,  should 
sell  his  mare  for  $[o,ooo,  which  is  supposed  to  be  nearly 
eight  times  what  he  gave  for  her — what  would  he  do  with 
the  money  ?  Could  he  go  out  and  buy  anything  that  has 
so  far  equaled  her  on  public  form  .''  Not  to  my  idea.  He 
could  probably  take  that  amount  of  money  and  go  out  into 
the  breeding  farms  and  buy  12  to  15  handsome  and  well- 
bred  yearlings  for  that  sum;  and  then  not  have  a  single 
one  of  the  dozen  that  could  win  from  Charmion  with  12 
pounds'  concession  of  weight.  But  when  one  is  not  a 
flaggin,  a  Belmont  or  a  Macdonough,  it  is  often  safe  to 
sell.  Horses  frequently  die,  but  $20  pieces  never  throw 
out  a  curb. 

So,  just  what  Master  Dan  will  do  about  it  I  cannot  say. 
He  may  sell  his  mare  for  a  big  price,  and  he  may  hold  on 
to  her  himself  She  is  his  exclusive  property  and  he  can 
do  as  he  likes.  I  believe  it  was  Lord  Lindesborough  who 
sold  a  good  mare  at  a  comparatively  low  price  and  was 
taken  to  task  by  some  friends  for  having  done  so. 
His  Lordship  replied:  "Well,  I  sold  my  mare  and 
am  sorry  for  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is  better  to  sell  a 
horse  and  be  sorry  than  to  keep  a  horse  and  be  sorry." 
If  every  good  two-year-old  was  a  good  performer  at 
three,  Mr.  Miller's  course  would  be  very  plain  sailing. 
— Hidalgo  in  Los  Angeles  Herald. 


goold's  reversible  honey  extractor. 

There  are  several  styles  of  reversible  honey-extractors  on 
the  market,  and  the  trouble  with  most  extractors  is  that 
they  are  too  poorly  made  to  give  general  satisfaction.  The 
principle  of  a  great  many  is  all  right,  but  the  material  that 
they  are  constructed  of  soon  gives  way  and  the  machine  is 
no  good.  A  good  and  well-made  honey-extractor  ought  to 
last  25  or  30  years.  The  Goold  extractor  shown  above  is 
pronounced  a  splendid  machine. 

Beesmokers:  what  kind  is  the  best  ?  Well,  really  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  can  tell  you  what  one  I  like  the  best.  I 
have  tried  several  kinds,  but  I  think  the  Hill  beesmoker  is 
the  best  of  all.  It  has  a  swinging  nozzle,  and  the  draft  is 
perfect.  It  is  very  easily  lit,  and  easily  agitated  with  one 
hand.  It  burns  hardwood  chunks  without  any  special 
preparation.  It  is  a  smoker  that  will  produce  smoke,  in 
vast  quantities,  at  the  right  time.  Still,  I  think  that  there 
is  room  for  improvement  upon  the  Hill  smoker,  even  if  I 
do  think  that  it  is  the  best  on  the  American  market.  The 
Crane  smoker,  I  believe,  is  a  smoker  combining  the  good 
principles  of  a  hot  and  cold  blast  smoker.  I  learn  that 
our  friend  Geo.  W.  Broadbeck,  of  Lis  Angeles,  has  lately 
patented  a  smoker.  His  principle  is,  "to  produce  a  smoker 
of  superior  convenience  and  efficiency  of  operation,  and 
which  is  interchangeably  a  hot  and  cold  blast  smoker." 

I  should  be  pleased  to  read  or  receive  a  report  of  the 
golden  Italians  and  fine-banded  Italian  bees.  What  per- 
son in  California  has  given  them  a  thorough  trial?  Is  not 
the  common  black  bee  as  good  as  these  light-colored  Ital- 
ians, or  even  better  ? 


DcTRiNO  the  last  three  months,  from  within  a  radius  of 
five  miles  of  Whittier,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  2,000,000  pound= 
of  English  walnuts  have  been  shii^ped,  yielding  an  aver- 
age of  eight  cents.  The  trees  are  all  young  and  are  not 
half-  bearing. 


Ignorance  in  Driving  Horses, 

A  liveryman  once  told  me  that  he  would  rather 
hire  a  certain  horse  to  almost  anyone  than  to  a  well- 
known  minister  of  the  gospel.  The  minister,  he  said, 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  intentionally  abuse 
the  horse,  yet  in  his  ignorance  of  how  a  horse  should 
be  driven,  and  his  absent-mindedness,  he  '•  took  more 
starch  out "  of  the  animal  than  almost  anyone  who 
drove  him.  The  horse,  when  driven  by  this  man, 
invariably  came  in  tired  and  nervous,  worried  more  by 
the  manner  of  driving  than  by  the  distance  he  had 
gone.  Driving  is  an  art  that  should  be  cultivated. 
Carelessness  or  ignorance  is  very  destructive  to  the 
value  of  a  horse.  A  young  horse  that  has  been  driven 
anyway — allowed  to  "  slop"  along  in  his  own  style — 
can  with  difficulty  be  made  into  a  good,  straight 
driver.  A  horse  worried  and  made  nervous  and  un- 
steady every  time  he  is  taken  out  can  never  be  a  first- 
class  driving  animal.  Last  summer  I  drove  a  nervy 
ma'C  which  had  bslonged  to  a  young  man  who  wanted 
to  "getaway"  in  great  style,  and  who  would  use  the 
whip  and  then  hold  the  mare  in  to  make  her  seem 
more  "gay."  Result  is,  for  the  first  mile  or  so  she  nearly 
pulls  your  arms  off,  unless  you  want  to  go  off  at  a  lively 
clip  and  let  her  tire  herself  at  the  beginning  of  the  ride' 
This  summer  I  drove  her  again,  and  she  had  the  same 
fault,  and  she  always  will  have.  I  think  that  a  practical 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  driving,  by  an  experienced  and 
competent  driver,  would  be  a  good  feature  in  our  institute 
work  this  coming  winter.  There  are  lots  of  people  who 
need  instruction  in  this  line. — Exchange. 


Horse  Notes. 

The  trotting  season  in  England  has  been  very  successful 
this  year,  and  the  interest  in  trotting  races  is  increasing  and 
will  probably  become  the  fashionable  sport  of  that  country, 
says  the  London  Sporting  Life.  The  pneumatic-tire  sulky 
made  its  first  appearance  Sept.  16  h,  and  English  dJivers 
consider  it  far  superior  to  the  old-style  sulky. 

A  novelty  in  the  trotting  line  was  introduced  at  the  Lex- 
ington (Ky.)  meeting.  It  was  a  race  of  nine  furlongs,  which 
was  won  by  Honest  George  in  2:31  %.  Dash  races  should 
become  popular  with  owners  and  drivers,  as  the  earning 
capacity  of  a  horse  is  increased  and  his  chances  for  break- 
ing down  less  liable  than  where  it  takes  five  to  seven  heats 
to  decide  a  race. 

A  remarkable  feat  has  been  accomplished  by  a  horse  in 
south  Australia.  He  weighed  iioo  pounds  and  drew  a 
load  weighing  17,025  pounds.  He  not  only  started  the  load 
from  a  standstill,  but  stopped  once  or  twice  to  "  blow  out  " 
and  then  started  again.  The  road  was  not  level,  there  be- 
ing a  rise  of  one  foot  in  153  which  he  had  to  go  up.  The 
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width  of  the  wagon-tire  on  which  this  load  was  drawn  was 
six  inches. 

Red  Wilkes  has  now  87  standard  performers,  which 
places  him  at  the  head  of  all  living  sires.  Nutwood  is  a 
close  second  with  85. 

The  two-mile  record  was  broken  by  Nightingale  by 
Mambrino  King  at  Nashville.  She  made  the  distance  in 
4:^2%,  lowering  the  record  of  4:33  made  by  Fanny  Wither- 
spoon  in  1885. 

Nancy  Hanks  trotted  a  mile  in  2:05  at  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  meeting. 

The  stallion  trotting  records  now  stand  as  follows:  Year- 
ling, Athadon  2:27;  two-year-old,  Arion,  2:10^;  three-year- 
old,  Arion  2:ioJ;  four-year  old,  Moquette  2:10;  five-year- 
old,  Kremlin  2:07!.  All  except  Arion  and  Kremlin  belong 
to  the  Wilkes  branch  of  the  Hambletonian  family. 

The  blinders  or  blinkers  are  the  most  useless  and  abom- 
inable parts  of  the  harness.  Why  any  one  should  want  to 
cover  up  the  most  expressive  and  beautiful  feature  of  a  fine 
horse  is  hard  to  say.  Where  colts  are  properly  trained 
there  is  no  need  for  blinders,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  horses 
could  go  without  them,  and  to  good  advantage. 

The  value  of  London  carhorses  is  said  to  be  greater  per 
head  than  those  in  any  city  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  bought  at  about  $300  each,  and  sold  at  $50  to  $60  each 
after  five  years'  work.  No  company  will  buy  a  horse  over 
seven  years  old. 


Palo  Alto's  Roll  of  Honor. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  the  horses,  says 
the  Breeder  and  Sportsman.,  that  have  entered  the  2:30  list 
or  lowered  their  records  since  Superintendent  Frank  Covey, 
John  Phippen,  James  Nolan,  Wm.  Houser  and  John  Cool 
have  taken  charge.  The  list  is  a  most  creditable  one,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  all  of  the  horses  were  sick,  and  many 
of  them  dangerously  so,  until  the  middle  of  August.  Orrin 
A.  Hickok,  with  the  plough-horse  Azote,  achieved  wonders, 
for  that  was  the  only  one  of  the  stock  from  Palo  Alto  that 
was  not  developed  and  given  his  record  here: 

2:30  PEBF0RMER8,  1(92. 

Azote,  6   2:14><  Rowena,  2   2:17 

Nenox,  4  2:27%  Sweet  Rose,  1  2;'2ft?4 

Vina  Bella,  S   2:29y,  Orphina,  3   2:19 

LIslia,  3   2:  >8K  Bonnlbel,  2   2:24X 

Aneelma,  7   2:29X  Sweetwater,  2   2:26 

Wavelet,  7   2:2«    Marie,  3   2:25 

Paola,  6   2:28%  Lilac,  S   2:29>i 

Wild  Bee,  4   2:29    Lent,  2   2:28 

Advance.  3   2:22^  Ameer,  2   2:27 

Monaco,  3   2:19>^  Slight,  6   2:22j^ 

Alfred,  12   2:26    Elma  Sontag,  2   2:29 

Elwlna,  2   2:2?)^  Bessie  Belle,  2   2:29% 

Peko,  3   2:24    Athena,  2   2:26>?i 

Elden,  3   2:19>^  Loraneer,  2   2:26>4 

Doncbka,  2   2:24    Cobwebs,  4   2:30 

Avena,  2   2:19>J 

2:20  AND  2:15  PSRFOBMERa. 

Azote,  6   2:14»<      2:14>i  Elden,  8   2:19^ 

Bemal.  6   2:17  .Monaco,  8   2:19X 

Coral,  6   2:18X  Rowena. 2   2:17 

Truman,  4   2:12        2:12    Avena,  2   2;19W 

Orphlna,  3   2:19 

BECORDS  REDUCE'D,  1S92. 

Wild  Bee,  4   2:3014      2:29    Coral,  R   2.25  2:18>^ 

Elleneer,  5   2: -8%      2:21;^  Rowena,  2   2:37  2:17 

Helena,  3   2:29%      vi:21    f«ola,  6   2:30  2:28% 

Bernal.  B   2:24        2:17    Langlon.  5   2:26K  2:21% 

Truman.  4   2:22        2:12    Belle  Bird,  2   2:26%  2:2i 


An  Improved  Horse  Stall.— The  following  is  a  de- 
scription of  an  improved  horse  stall,  the  merit  of  which 
consists  in  its  simplicity.  In  the  center  of  the  stall — a  large 
boxstall — a  pit  is  dug  i8  inches  in  diameter  and  three  feet 
deep.  Into  this  is  put  cobblestones  three  to  five  inches  in 
diameter,  until  they  reach  the  top.  Three  large,  flat  stones 
are  placed  over  them,  which  just  fill  the  top  of  the  pit.  A 
load  of  ground  limestone  is  then  spread  around  the  outer 
edge  of  the  stall  and  raked  toward  the  center,  giving  it  a 
gentle  slope  in  this  direction.  Over  this  is  spread  two 
inches  of  yelloAr  clay,  which  is  well  tamped.  The  stall 
when  thus  completed  is  like  an  oval  dish,  and  carries  all 
the  urine  to  the  center  and  into  the  pit,  where  it  gradually 
soaks  away.  There  being  no  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  no  bad  odor  comes  back  into  the  stable,  as  so  often  is 
done  when  a  drainpipe  is  used  to  carry  off  the  urine.  An- 
other advantage  of  this  stall  is  the  shape,  which  more 
nearly  fits  the  horse  while  lying  down  and  requires  less 
straw  for  bedding. 


A  Remarkable  Bird. 

The  following  story,  from  the  Bakersfield  Calijornian,  is 
given  for  what  it  is  worth: 

On  the  border  of  Tejon  ranch,  near  the  foothills,  lives 
honest  old  Tim  Hopkins,  who  cultivates  a  small  piece  of 
land,  raises  a  few  chickens  and  a  number  of  hogs.  Mr. 
Hopkins,  a  few  days  ago,  killed  several  hogs,  salting  some 
and  smoking  others,  and  otherwise  preparing  his  winter 
supplies. 

For  some  time  oast  he  had  been  annoyed  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  large  number  of  his  fowls  during  the  night, 
but  as  the  henhouse  was  always  closed  and  no  tracks  of 
any  animal  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  door  of  the 
house  showed  no  signs  of  having  been  tampered  with,  he 
was  sorely  perplexed. 

On  Thanksgiving  night  he  was  aroused  by  a  terrible 
commotion  in  the  henhouse,  and  upon  going  to  the  door  he 
vvas  surprised  and  alarmed  to  see  a  large-winged  creature 
rise  up  and  soar  away  sky-high  with  a  chicken  in  each 
claw. 

"It  was  a  devilish-looking  thing,  anyway,"  said  Mr. 
Hopkins,  "with  a  head  like  a  snake  and  a  long  neck  that 
wiggled  through  the  air  like  a  veritable  serpent  of  sin,  and 
the  noise  it  made  in  rising  from  the  ground  sounded  as  if 
the  winds  of  the  earth  were  turned  loose  in  that  spot." 

Early  the  following  morning  farmer  Hopkins  visited  the 


henhouse  and  found  the  floor  covered  with  broken  eggs, 
and,  as  he  remarked,  "  every  blessed  hen  on  the  roosts 
had  broken  the  record  that  night,  and  each  hen  had  laid  an 
egg  and  some  roosters,  too." 

Being  something  of  a  philosopher,  farmer  Hopkins 
formed  an  idea  that  his  hens  had  laid  their  last  egg  and 
straightway  bundled  them  into  the  Bakersfield  market, 
where  he  disposed  of  them  at  the  regular  market  prices. 
Upon  his  return  home,  what  was  his  amazement  to  find 
his  smokehouse  demolished  and  a  large  number  of  big 
rocks  lying  in  the  debris,  but  no  sign  of  a  smoked  ham. 

He  retired  to  the  house  to  ponder  over  the  cause  of  his 
misfortune  and  devise  some  means  to  capture  and. kill  the 
uneodly  creature. 

Full  of  these  rel'gious  sentiments,  he  retired  to  his  couch 
for  a  much-needed  rest,  which  was  rudely  disturbed  in  the 
night  by  a  terrible  crash  and  the  shaking  of  the  cabin. 

The  bird  had  dropped  a  rock  which  crashed  through  the 
roof  onto  the  kitchen  stove,  which  broke  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

Mr.  Hopkins  never  stopped  to  seek  further  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  damage  done,  but  struck  out  for  John  O. 
Miller's,  where  he  arrived  at  daybreak,  with  his  heart 
bowed  down  with  troubles  he  soon  made  known  to  his 
friends,  who  have  organized  a  plan  to  capture  this  bird  at 
all  hazards. 


Experiments  in  Keeping  Eggs.— The  eggs  were  all 
wiped  when  fresh  with  a  rag  saturated  with  some  antiseptic 
and  packed  tightly  in  salt,  bran,  etc.  Eggs  packed  during 
April  and  May  in  salt,  and  which  had  been  wiped  with 
cottonseed  oil  to  which  had  been  added  boracic  acid,  kept 
from  four  to  five  months  with  a  loss  of  nearly  one-third,  the 
quality  of  those  saved  not  being  good.  Eggs  packed  in 
bran,  after  the  same  preliminary  handling,  were  all  spoiled 
after  four  months.  Eggs  packed  in  salt  during  March  and 
April,  after  wiping  with  vaseline,  to  which  salicylic  acid  had 
been  added,  kept  four  and  five  months  without  loss,  the 
quality  after  four  months  being  much  superior  to  ordinary 
limed  eggs.  These  packed  eggs  were  all  kept  in  the  barn 
cellar,  the  ordinary  temperature  of  each  box  varying  little 
from  66°  Fahrenheit,  and  each  box  was  turned  over  once 
every  two  days.  Little  diflference  was  observed  in  the 
keeping  of  the  fertile  or  the  unfertile  eggs,  and  no  difTer- 
ence  was  noticeable  in  the  keeping  qualities  of  eggs  from 
different  fowls  or  from  those  on  different  rations. — Report 
of  New  York  Experiment  Station. 


Regular  Feeding  for  Poultry. — Early  feeding  is 
one  of  the  most  important  rules  on  a  poultry  farm,  espe- 
cially with  young  stock.  The  best  time  to  give  break- 
fast to  both  old  and  young  is  just  after  break  of  day. 
Especially  is  this  important  during  the  winter  season.  A 
young  chicken,  above  all  other  young  stock,  needs  early 
food  for  protection.  It  comes  into  this  world  with  little  or 
no  protection  from  the  cold,  and  must  depend  upon  food 
for  comfort  and  support.  The  food  secretes  the  requisite 
supply  (or  feathers  as  well  as  for  bone  and  muscle,  and 
when  ihe  young  are  fledging  is  when  good  and  frequent 
feeding  is  of  vital  importance.  For  them  to  fast  until  eight 
or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  too  great  a  strain  upon 
them,  and  they  show  it  in  their  growth  and  health.  Feed 
the  old  stock  ne.xt,  and  then  throw  open  the  doors  and 
windows  and  let  in  the  pure,  fresh  air.  Where  it  is  im- 
possible to  feed  the  youngsters  shortly  after  sunrise,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  a  quantity  of  cracked  grain  in  their  house 
at  night,  so  that  they  can  get  it  themselves  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning. — Mirror  and  Farm. 

Floor  the  Hen  House.— We  are  often  requested 
to  stale  which  kind  of  a  floor  is  best  for  a  poultrv  house. 
This  depends  on  circumstances.  If  rats  are  numerous,  a 
concrete  or  cement  floor  is  best.  In  fact,  the  kind  of  a 
floor  is  not  so  important  as  the  material  to  be  used  on  the 
floor.  If  the  floor  is  kept  covered  to  a  depth  of  four 
inches  with  leaves,  cut  straw,  cut  hay,  or  any  other  suit- 
able material,  it  will  matter  but  little  how  the  floor  is 
made.  The  hens  will  occupy  themselves  with  litter  and 
keep  themselves  busy,  and  all  hard  foods  should  be  thrown 
in  the  litter  during  cold  or  wet  weather,  or  at  times  when 
the  hens  cannot  enjoy  themselves  outside.  The  litter  will 
keep  the  floor  dry,  make  it  more  comfortable  by  shutting 
oflf  draughts,  and  render  the  work  of  cleaning  out  the  house 
less  difficult.  Litter  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  filthy, 
but  should  be  renewed  frequently,  so  as  to  avoid  damp- 
ness and  disease,  and  also  retain  warmth  and  dryness. — 
Farm  and  Fireside. 


A  Disease,  not  a  Vice.— The  theory  that  eating  broken 
shells  superinduces  the  habit  of  hen's  breaking  and  eating 
their  own  eggs  is  absurd.  The  effect  is  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection—by satisfying  cravings  for  shell-making  food.  No 
hen  ever  learns  to  break  her  eggs  from  eating  broken 
shells,  but  having  broken  an  egg  in  the  nest  by  treading 
upon  it  or  in  tumbling  it  around,  she  easily  learns  how  to 
break  another.  The  feeding  of  more  shells  and  other 
shell-making  food  is  the  best,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,,  the 
only  remedy  for  the  habit  of  breaking  eggs.  Egg-eating  is 
really  a  disease  and  not  a  vice.— J.  W.  Caughev. 

PU.MPKINS  boiled,  cut  up  fine  and  mixed  with  cornmeal, 
make  a  capital  food  for  a  morning  meal  for  a  flock  of  hens. 
In  winter  hens  need  something  warm.  As  they  lose  their 
vigor  the  egg  passage  lacks  the  real  life  it  has  in  warm 
weather,  hence  it  fails  to  act  and  as  a  result  eggs  are  scarce 
fruit  when  ynu  long  for  plenty.  Do  not  expect  eggs  from 
a  flock  that  has  not  the  comforts  of  a  snug  house  as  well  as 
plenty  of  warm,  cooked  food. 


Curious  Animals.— This  was  a  school-board  boy's 
essay  on  poultry  :  "  Hens  is  curious  animals.  They  don't 
have  no  nose,  nor  no  teeth,  nor  no  ears.  They  swallow 
their  vittles  whole,  and  chew  it  up  in  their  crops  inside  of 
them.  ' 


Never  keep  hens  more  than  two  seasons  unless 
valuable  for  their  special  strain  of  breeding. 


0ilS(sELL/tNEOUS. 


A  larob  water-storas^e  project  is  that  on  the  Arizona 
canal,  nine  miles  from  Phoenix,  Work  will  begin  at  once 
to  put  an  embankment  on  the  west  side  of  the  canal  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles,  which  will  form  a  lake  of  that 
length  and  20  feet  deep.  Water  will  be  let  in  from  the 
Arizona  canal  during  the  rainy  season. 

Miller  &  Lux,  says  the  San  Benito  Advance,  have  at 
this  time  on  their  great  ranch  in  Kern  county.  28,000 
sheep,  35,000  cattle,  6000  hogs,  12,000  tons  of  «lfalfa-hay, 
28,000  sacks  of  barley,  12,000  sacks  of  wheat,  5000  sacks 
of  oats.  Also  3000  acres  of  Egyptian  corn,  which  will 
produce  yearly  6000  tons  of  cereal  food. 

J.  F.  Bergin,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  Railroad,  F.  S.  Ohadbourne,  W.  D.  Sanborn.  Al 
Wieland,  Fred  Yungling,  H.  N.  Gray  and  General  Mc- 
Mutrie,  and  other  San  Franciscans,  have  been  at  Ukiah, 
Mendocino  county,  looking  up  the  prospects  for  building 
a  railroad  from  Ukiah  to  Round  valley,  60  miles  distant, 
where  a  large  body  of  coal  is  said  to  lie  undeveloped.  The 
storm  interfered  with  the  trip. 

The  Must-Condensing  Company  of  Geyserville  is 
anxious  to  remove  its  plant  to  Healdsburg,  providing  the 
citizens  of  that  place  will  give  it  some  inducement  in  the 
way  of  a  bonus.  Baron  Schilling,  one  of  the  biggest 
stockholders  of  the  Must-Condensing  Company,  was  in 
Healdsburg  last  week,  and  all  the  citizens  he  had  spoken 
to  in  regard  to  the  scheme  gave  him  much  encouragement. 
Healdsburg  needs  a  few  more  manufactories. 

The  Pine  Ridge  flume  has  been  completed  sufficiently 
to  turn  the  water  into  Dry  creek  from  Stephenson  creek, 
12  miles  beyond.  Water  is  brought  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  irrigate  50,000  acres  of  land  in  Fresno  county,  which 
have  never  yet  been  under  a  canal.  This  flume  is  the 
largest  in  California,  and  the  first  12  miles  were  completed 
last  summer.  It  will  be  extended  to  Fresno  next  year  for 
the  purpose  of  floating  lumber  in  addition  to  its  irrigation 
facilities.  Additional  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
build  the  flume  still  farther  into  the  mountains  to  tap  the 
upper  tributary  of  the  San  Joaquin  river. 

A  new  irrigation  canal  is  being  surveyed  from  Lake 
Tulare  northward  to  the  San  Joaquin  river,  near  Mendota. 
A  corps  of  engineers  are  at  work  and  have  the  prelimi- 
nary survey  about  done.  It  is  not  understood  what  com- 
pany is  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise  further  than  that  the 
Sunset  Irrigation  Co.  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
canal  will  be  about  80  miles  long.  It  will  follow  north- 
ward along  the  center  of  the  valley.  Water  will  probably 
be  stored  in  Lake  Tulare  in  the  winter  and  used  in  the 
dry  season.  It  is  also  said  that  waste  water  from  another 
canal  will  be  led  to  this  canal  and  used  for  irrigation  the 
second  time.  The  eastern  side  of  the  valley  slopes  grad- 
ually toward  this  new  canal,  and  in  many  places  there  are 
streams  of  considerable  size  flowing  from  old  canals  as 
waste  and  superfluous  water. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Prison  Direc- 
tors, an  order  was  made  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
a  cordage  factory  at  Folsom  prison.  The  warden  was  di- 
rected to  get  estimates  of  Ihe  cost  of  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  cordage,  to  the  end  that  the  directors 
might  make  a  recommendation  upon  the  subject  to  the 
Governor  and  the  legislature.  The  Stati  has  just  con- 
structed at  Folsom,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $100,000,  a 
powerhouse  to  utilize  the  water  of  the  American  river. 
This  building  contains  seven  Leflell  wheels,  capable  of 
producing  700-horse  power.  The  water  will  be  turned  on 
at  these  works  some  time  next  month,  and  the  directors  of 
the  prison  are  casting  about  to  utilize  the  power.  Mr, 
Sontag  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  establishing  a  cordage 
factory,  and  a  bill  will  be  introduced  in  the  leerislature  to 
that  end.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  will  be  op- 
position to  the  plan,  as  many  people  dislike  to  see  convict 
labor  come  into  opposition  with  free  labor.  In  the  matter 
of  jute  bags,  the  needed  amount  cannot  be  supplied  by  fac- 
tories in  this  State,  but  in  the  matter  of  rope  it  is  different. 
The  cordage  factories  now  running  here  can  supply  all 
the  demand. 


A  Model  Conntry  Place. 

Serena,  Santa  Barbara  County. 
To  the  Editor:  One  of  your  regular  patrons — James 
A.  Blood,  who  resides  at  Carpinteria,  Cal.,  is  ranked 
among  the  first-class  farmers  on  the  southern  Pacific 
coast.  He  has  erected  on  an  elevated  site  the  best  farm- 
house that  I  ever  entered.  It  is  perfectly  planned  in  every 
respect,  and  I  would  advise  others  who  desire  to  build 
convenient  and  comfortable  homes  in  this  State  to  look 
his  premises  well  over.  Not  only  the  family  dwelling, 
but  the  piggery  and  other  accommodations  are  worthy  of 
inspection  by  those  who  seek  examples  of  fine  construc- 
tion and  good,  common  sense  abroad.  Mr.  Blood's 
English  walnuts  cover  a  wide  field,  systematically  ar- 
ranged in  rows,  numbering  over  1000  trees,  and  now  he 
holds  in  store  over  HO  sacks,  in  one  pile,  of  fresh  fruit 
that  contain;  each  sack,  over  two  baskets  of  nuts. 

Solomon  W.  Jewett. 


Barren  Hill  Nubseby. — Felix  Qillett  of  Nevada 
City  has  just  issued  his  new  catalogue  and  price-list  in  his 
usual  tasteful  style.  He  lists  the  choice  varieties  of 
prunes  and  nuts  of  various  kinds,  to  which  he  has  given 
many  years  of  attention,  and  which  have  made  great 
progress  under  his  careful  trial  and  energetic  promotion. 
We  are  sorry  to  see  that  he  cannot  yet  receive  orders  for 
the  famous  large  prune  which  he  has  not  yet  named,  and 
which  is  of  such  great  size  that  it  has  startled  all  who 
have  seen  it.  Mr.  Gillet's  catalogue  also  presents  in  form 
for  reference  the  excellent  essay  on  walnut-grafting  which 
he  prepared  for  the  October  meeting  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society. 


December  17,  1892. 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

A  Notable  Paper  on  California's  Pop- 
ulation by  Gen.  N.  P.  Chlpman. 

The  following  paper  on  the  distribution  of 
the  population  in  California  was  read  by 
Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  at  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Trade  last  Tuesday: 

Hon.  Eugene  J.  Gregory,  President  State 
Board  of  Trade. — SiR:  The  growth  of  the 
great  West  has  been  marked  by  a  large  in- 
crease of  rural  population.  Large  cities  and 
prosperous  towns  have  grown  up  with  its  de- 
velopment, but  the  strength  and  power  of 
the  West  have  resulted  from  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  farming  population.  Wher- 
ever agriculture  has  been  the  basis  of  wealth, 
the  lands  have  been  first  occupied  in  small 
holdings  and  the  towns  built  up  later  or 
pari  passu.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
law  should  have  been,  or  still  should  be,  re- 
versed in  this  State.  The  wealth  of  Cali- 
fornia lies  in  her  soil  and  its  capabilities, 
under  our  strikingly  favorable  climatic  in- 
fluences. 

The  Census  Bulletin  No.  134,  issued  by 
the  Government,  gave  us  a  table  of  the 
counties  of  the  State,  whose  population  was 
enumerated.  It  compared  1880  with  1890, 
showing  increase  and  decrease  in  the  several 
counties  and  total  increase  for  the  decade. 
It  also  gave  in  detail  the  population  in  town- 
ships and  towns  and  cities;  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  trace  the  people  to  their 
homes,  or  to  show  by  arranged  data  the 
relative  increase  or  decrease  in  town  and 
country,  nor  to  bring  into  comparison  the 
drift  of  population  in  respect  of  the  different 
localities  of  the  State. 

I  have  undertaken  to  separate  the  tables 
and  rearrange  the  data  so  as  to  show  the 
relative  increase  in  town  and  country,  my 
purpose  being  to  discover  where  the  increase 
has  gone  and  what  deductions  may  be  drawn 
from  the  facts. 

The  analysis  which  I  shall  give  will  show 
that  we  have  gained  of  rural  population  in 
ten  years  only  78,1 13.  while  the  towns  and 
cities  have  gained  265.323,  or  over  77  per 
cent.  More  than  one  third  of  the  entire  in- 
crease has  gone  into  the  three  cities  of  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland. 

GAINS  AND  LOSSES  FOR  A  DECADE. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distribution 
of  our  population  as  shown  by  the  census  of 
1890,  compared  with  i88o,  and  locates  the 
increase  for  the  decade: 


County. 


1890. 


Alameda  

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras   

Colusa  

Contra  (^OBta  

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Humboldt  

Inyo  

Kern  

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles  

Orange  

Marin  

Mariposa  

Mendocino  

Merced  

Modoc  

Mono  

Monterej  

Napa  

Nevada  

Placor  

Plumas  

Sacramonio  

San  Bernardino 

Pan  Benito  

San  Diego  

San  Francisco.  .. 

San  Joaquit)  

San  Luis  Obisiio. 

Pan  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara.... 

Santa  Clara  

8auta  Cruz  

Shasta  

SMilyou  

Sierra  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuo'.umne  

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yuba  


Total  

Total  Lo;S.. 


93,861 
667 
10  S20 
17.9:w 

8  882 
14.641 
13,515 

2  69^ 

9  23 
32  0  6 
23  469 

3  544 
9,80h 
7  101 
4,239 

101, 4  vi 
13,589 
13,072 

3,787 
17,612 

8,08.'i 

4,986 

2002 
18  6  (7 
16.411 
17,369 
15.I1H 

4,913 
40,3H9 
25,497 

6,412 
34, 9f-' 
293,99 
28  6. '9 
16,072 
10,i'87 
15,75) 
48,00.') 
19,27(1 
12,133 
12,163 

5.061 
20  9)6 
32  721 
10,040 

5  469 
9.916 
3,719 

24,  7) 

6  08 
10.071 
12  684 

9,6  ;6 

1,208,130 


Net  Gain  |343,436 


1880. 


62,97 

639 
11,384 
18,721 

9  094 
13,118 
12,525 

2,584 
10,683 

9  478 
15  512 

2928 

5  601 

6  596 
3  34 

24  8' 12 
8,57' 

11,3?4 
4,339 

12,800 
6,6  6i 


5t 


a 

■3  .3 

o 


30,888 
128 
a  1,064 
a  782 
a  212 
1,522 
990 
8 

a  1,451 

2-,i,54i 
7,957 
616 
4,207 
505 
899 
76,6  i2 
5010 
1,748 
1,  652 
4,812 
2,429 
4  399!  587 

7  499  a  S.497 
11,30.'!  7,335 
13,23v  3,175 
20  823!a  3,45) 
14  232  |  869 

6,1801-1 1  24' 

3)  39ni  5  919 
7,786  lV,7ll 
5,584  8i8 

8  61H  26,369 
.'33  9i9  65,038 

•24.349  4  2«0 
9,1)2  6.930 
8,669',  1^18 

9  5l,^i  6  24 
31039!  12  966 

12  80^1  e.-ie- 

9  492;  2,641 
8  610  3  .553 
6,623'a  1,572 
18  475!  2.47 


26  9>6j 
5  751 
5  169 
9  301 


6,795 
1,289 
31 
615 


4  999  a  1,280 
11, 281 1  13,29  < 
7,848  a  1.766 
5,073  4,998 
11,77.'  912 
11,281  a  1  618 


864,694  363  96  265,323 
 a20,525  


1,173 
495 
4 


12,218 
3,731 

308 

2, 
916 
266 
66,67 
3,64) 
1  872 


4,036 

663 
293 


2  665 
1,005 


1,160 


6,("9 
11,204 
177 
15,829 
65  03 
5,9  i2 
3,314 
220 
3,40 
7.l:s8 
2,796 
2,07 
1,023 


2  424 

3  412 
2  19.5 

155 
751 


6,426 


2,271 

832 


3)9 
495 
4 


10  330 
4.226 
308 
1  3)6 
b  411 
663 
20.080 
1,466 
b    1  4 


777 
1,866 
1;94 


4  670 
2,171 


6,507 
651 
10,540 


b  1,6)2 
3.616 
1.19S 
2,837 
5  8/8 
3  672 
66) 
a, 530 


47 
3,383 
b  90) 
155 
b  136 


7,867 


2,7-7 
80 


102.146 
b  3,508 


Notes. — a.  Counties  showing  loss; 

b.  Lost  iQ  country  where  gain  In  county. 

I  find  no  evidence  of  any  great  increase  of 
rural  growth  in  Alameda,  and  as  the  subdi- 
visions are  not  clearly  noted,  I  treat  the  in- 
crease as  practically  all  in  the  towns  and 
cities. 


Six  counties  of  small  increase  I  could  not 
compare,  as  the  data  were  incomplete;  and  I 
divided  the  increase  equally  between  town 
and  country.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
tables  are  practically  accurate  and  reliable. 

SMALL  INCREASE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Certain  localities,  by  thoughtfully  con- 
sidering these  results,  will  find  ample  cause 
to  bestir  themselves,  while  other  localities 
will  find  full  justification  for  all  they  have 
done  in  the  way  of  promoting  development. 

The  unpleasant  fact  will  appear  that  ihe 
net  increase  of  343  436  for  the  whole  State 
can  be  found  in  only  a  few  of  the  counties, 
while  some — -the  richest  in  natural  resources 
and  advantages — have  gained  but  little  or 
not  at  all.  Of  this  increase,  195,965  have 
gone  into  cities  and  towns  of  over  3000  in- 
habitants and  many  more  into  the  smaller 
villages. 

The  result  of  the  tables  is,  that  while  we 
have  added  345  436  to  the  mass  of  our  popu- 
lation, we  have  added  since  1880  to  the 
towns  265,323,  which  leaves  only  78,113  ad- 
ded to  the  country  population. 

In  some  counties  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  towns,  but 
the  county  as  a  whole  has  decreased.  Butte 
county  is  an  example.  The  town  of  Chiro 
has  gained  1237,  while  the  county  as  a 
whole  has  lost  782.  Amador  has  1064  less 
population  than  in  1880,  but  her  towns  have 
increased  1093. 

It  will  appear  also  that  in  some  cases  the 
counties  have  gained  in  population,  but  the 
gain  has  all  and  more  gone  into  the  towns, 
showing  an  actual  loss  to  the  country  of  ru 
ral  population.  San  Joaquin  county  is  an 
example.  The  towns  in  that  county  have 
gained  5922,  while  the  country  has  lost 
1642.  That  is,  the  difTereni-e  between  the 
gam  in  the  whole  county  and  the  gain  in  the 
towns  shows  an  actual  loss  in  the  country. 

The  two  columns  of  actual  gain  in  towns 
and  gain  in  rural  population  together  aggre- 
gate 367,469,  which  number,  as  shown  in 
my  tables  exceeds  the  actual  gain  in  the 
whole  State  by  24,033.  Twelve  counties, 
shown  by  the  tables,  lost  20,525  of  these, 
and  six  counties  fell  off  in  rural  population 
3508,  while  gainine  in  the  towns  that  num- 
ber more  than  the  total  gain  in  the  counties; 
and  this  accounts  for  the  apparent  excess  in 
the  column  of  rural  increase. 

Twelve  counties  have  lost  an  aggregate  of 
20,525  population.  Some  of  these  have 
doubtless  left  the  State;  but  the  larger  part 
have  gone  to  the  other  counties,  and  reap- 
pear as  new  population  there.  It  was  the 
closing  down  of  the  mining  industries  that 
largely  caused  this  hegira. 

The  tables  show  a  large  disproportionate 
gain  in  the  cities  and  towns.  The  country 
has  gained  only  22.7  per  cent,  while  the 
cities  and  towns  have  gained  77.3  per  cent. 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  conditions  existing 
in  California  will  see  that  this  is  an  un- 
healthy distribution  of  our  increase. 

CONFINED  TO  FEW  COUNTIES. 

Looking  more  in  detail,  we  find  that  a  few 
counties  have  received  nearly  all  this  in- 
crease of  rural  population. 

The  following  list  shows  that  96,860  of 
the  rural  population  have  gone  into  19  coun- 
ties, and  5286  have  gone  into  14  counties, 
making  102,146  in  all  for  33  counties.  The 
actual  increase  of  rural  population  for  the 
A/hole  State,  however,  was  only  78,113;  and 
this  means  that  24,033  have  shifted,  leaving 
iheir  former  homes,  going  into  other  coun- 
ties, or  have  left  the  State  and  been  replaced 
by  new  people  who  have  settled  in  the  grow 
ing  counties.    The  table  is  as  follows: 

CODNTIKS  GAINING  RUB.VL  POPDLATION. 


County. 

Fresno  

Humboldt  

Kern  

Los  Angeles  

Merced  

Monterey  

Napa  

Orange  

San  Bernardiuo. 

San  Diego  

Sin  l.uis  Obispo. 

.■lan  Mateo  

Santa  B-iibara.... 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Sonoma  

Siskiyou  

Tulare  

Ventura  


Over 


1,000 

10,330 

4  226 
1,346 

20.0801 
l,806l 
4.67ul 
2,17' 

1  466i 
6..507, 

10,510: 
3.616 
1.198 

2  8>7: 

5  828. 

3  672 
3,383 
2  5  -o! 
7,867! 
2,727 


County. 

Alpine  

Oolusa  

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte  

luyo  

•lendocino.... 

Lassen  

Modoc  

Sacramento.. 
San  Benito.... 

Shasta  

Solano  

Sutler  

Yolo  


Less  Thaa  1,000. 
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495 
4 
308 
777 
633 
291 
870 
6Sl 
664 
47 
155 
80 


Group  2. 

CENTRAL  —  A    PART  OF  NORTHERN  OtL'FORNIA  —  COCNTIBS 
KORIH  TO  SAN  JOAQtJIN. 

Kern   1,346 

Tulare   7,867 

Fresno  10,830 

Mercpd   1,866 

san  Joaquin  valley— total    21,409 

San  Benito   651 

Monterey   4  670 

Santa  Ciuz   3.672 

San  Mateo   1.198 

Santa  Clara   5.828 

Coast  south  of  San  Francisco— total    16,019 

Sonoma   3  828 

Napa   2,171 

Contra  Costa   495 

Solano   47 

Around  San  Francisco  bay— total    0,096 

Total   43,624 


Total  gain   96,860!   Total  gain   6,286 

Some  interesting  regional  groups  may  be 
made  that  teach  some  obvious  lessons.  Bear 
in  mind,  I  am  dealing  only  with  increased 
rural  population. 

Group  1. 

SOOTUKRN   CALIFORNIA  -SOUTH  OF  IBUAt^HAPI. 

Los  Angeles  20,080 

Orange  

San  Bernardino   o  ™" 

San  Diego  lO.B  2 

Ran  Luis  Obispo   \  616 

Santa  Barbara   f  8^7 

Ventura  

Total  


Group  3. 

NOR  HERN  CililFORNIA— COUNTIES  NORTH  TO  SHASTA. 

Sacramento   870 

Yolo   80 

Colusa   349 

Suiter   155 

Shasta   564 

Sacramento  valley— total    2,018 

Mendocino   777 

Humboldt   4,226 

Del  Norte   4 

Coast  north  of  San  Francibco— total  — 


Total., 


Croup  4. 

SCATTBRINO. 

Alpine   59 

Inyo   308 

Lassen   633 

Modoc   294 

SiskiTOU   2,530 

Mountaiu  counties— total   


5  007 
7,025 


Total., 


  3,824 

These  groups  show  that  seven  counties  of 
southern  California  have  received  61  per 
cent  of  the  entire  increase  of  rural  popula- 
tion in  the  State — a  very  significant  fact, 

LOS  ANGELES  AND  ORANGE. 

My  tables  also  correct  an  apparent  error 
of  the  census  table  in  treating  Los  Angeles 
county.  Orange  county  was  formed  in  1889, 
and  all  the  population  there  found  was 
placed  in  the  column  of  increase  for  that 
county  in  1890.  The  fact  is,  that  by  consult- 
ing the  census  of  1880  we  find  8579  of  this 
increase  for  1890  were  in  the  same  territory 
in  1880.  In  giving  the  increase  for  Los 
Angeles,  the  census  bulletin  treats  this  num- 
ber, 8579,  as  in  Los  Angeles  county  in  1880; 
and  thus  diminishes  the  increase  in  the  lat- 
ter county.  I  have  in  my  tables  dealt  with 
Orange  fairly,  but  have  deducted  these  8579 
from  her  apparent  increase;  thus  correctly 
showing  what  has  taken  place  in  the  terri- 
tory comprising  the  two  counties,  and  thus 
giving  Los  Angeles  the  full  credit  to  which 
it  is  entitled. 

The  tables,  however,  enable  one  to  see  the 
exact  status  of  each  county,  and  it  is  also 
easy  to  arrive  at  certain  deductions,  which 
fact  gives  the  tables  their  value. 

A  SPLENDID  GROUP. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  group  two  em- 
braces a  region  containing  every  attraction 
known  to  California — the  charming  valleys 
of  Santa  Clara,  Napa,  Sonoma,  Salinas,  all 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  the  delightful 
suburban  valleys  around  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  widely  known  watering 
places  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey;  it  em- 
braces also  the  country  where  the  bulk  of 
the  deciduous  fruits  and  the  cereals  of  the 
State  are  produced;  a  region,  too,  within  the 
direct  and  immediate  influence  of  our 
metropolis,  and  comprising  an  available 
area  very  much  greater  than  that  of  south- 
ern California;  and  yet  these  13  counties 
have  added  to  their  rural  population  4249 
less  than  the  seven  counties  south  ot 
Tehachapi. 

It  is  noticeable  that  some  rich  and  at- 
tractive counties  are  not  in  the  list  and  show 
no  rural  increase.  San  Joaquin  and  Stanis- 
laus are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  when 
their  high  merit  is  considered. 

A  DISCOURAGING  EXHIBIT. 

Turning  to  group  three  we  find  a  still 
more  discouraging  exhibit.  Leaving  out 
Mendocino,  Del  None  and  Humboldt 
counties,  as  situated  on  the  coast  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  counties  of  the  group 
by  a  high  mountain  range,  and  we  have  an 
increase  of  rural  population  of  the  the  entire 
Sacramento  valley,  only  2018. 

And  this  result  is  reached  by  leaving  out 
of  consideration  Yuba  and  Butte  counties, 
whose  aggregate  loss  in  ten  years  was  2430, 
which  would 'wipe  out  the  gain  I  have  shown 
for  the  whole  valley.  This,  however,  was  a 
loss  of  miners,  and  hence  I  give  the  valley 
the  benefit.  Otherwise  it  would  appear  that 
the  Sacramento  valley  has  402  less  rural 
population  than  in  1880,  and  I  suppose 
accurately  speaking  this  is  the  true  situation. 

STAGNATION  IN  THE  VALLEY. 

There  is  much  to  encourage  the  counties 
in  Group  2,  but  what  can  be  said  to  explain 
the  utter  stagnation  in  the  counties  lying  in 
the  Sacramento  valley?    Sacramento,  Yolo, 


Colusa,  Glenn,  Yuba,  Sutter,  Placer,  Butte, 
Tehama  and  Shasta,  counties  possessing 
every  attraction  to  the  home-seeker  that 
can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  State,  have 
not  added  one-third  as  many  rural  popula- 
tion as  the  single  mountain  county  of 
Siskiyou. 

Little  Inyo,  tucked  away  in  the  heart  of 
the  Sierras,  and  accessible  by  rail  only  by 
the  way  of  Carson  City,  Nev.,  has  grown 
more  than  Sutter  and  Yolo  put  together, 
and  about  as  much  as  imperial  Colusa,  wiih 
all  her  boasted  primacy  as  a  wheat- 
producer. 

Alpine,  hedged  in  by  moiintain  cliflfs  ard 
reached  by  snowshoes  in  winter,  with  a  total 
population  of  only  667,  gained  as  much  as 
Yolo,  of  whose  county  seat  it  is  said  that  it 
contains  the  wealthiest  per  capita  population 
of  any  town  in  the  United  States. 

And  yet  in  this  group  of  laggards  will  be 
found  the  largest  vineyard  in  the  world  and 
the  largest  orchards  of  deciduous  fruit  trees 
in  the  State.  The  orange  groves  of  Marys- 
ville,  Colmena,  Palermo,  Oroville  and  Placer 
attest  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  famous 
Riverside.  All  that  beauty  of  scenery  and 
picturesqueness  of  landscape  can  add  to  a 
country  fertile  as  the  fattest  lands  of  the 
State,  is  here  present  to  invite  intending  set- 
tlers, but  they  have  not  and  do  not  come. 
I  claim  the  right  to  speak  thus  plainly  of 
my  own  home. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  REASONS  ? 

There  is  some  reason  why  Fresno  has 
gained  10,330  of  population  in  ten  years, 
and  Tulare  7867,  while  San  Joaquin  and 
Stanislaus  have  gained  none,  and  Merced 
only  about  one-tenth  as  many  as  Fresno — 
all  lying  side  by  side  in  the  same  great 
valley  and  surrounded  by  similar  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate. 

There  is  some  reason  why  the  splendid 
counties  of  Sacramento,  Yolo  and  Solano, 
through  which  every  visitor  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  North  or  East  must  pass,  has 
added  less  than  1000  to  their  agricultural 
population  in  ten  years. 

I  will  not  at  this  point  attempt  to  give 
the  reason,  lest  I  break  the  force  of  the 
facts  I  am  pressing  upon  public  attention; 
those  most  concerned  should  search  it  out 
and  apply  the  remedy,  as  should  be  done 
elsewhere  as  well. 

The  foregoing  appears  chiefly  from  the 
face  of  the  census.  Going  outside  and  con- 
sulting facts  known  to  us  all,  and  we  are 
able  to  make  some  further  important  deduc- 
tions. 

FRUIT  THE  ATTRACTION. 

The  rural  or  agricultural  growth  has  gone 
where  the  fruit  industry  has  developed  or 
is  being  developed  largely,  and  it  has 
shunned  the  exclusively  wheat-growing 
counties. 

Turn  back  and  consult  the  tables,  and  in 
every  case,  with  a  very  few  excepiions, 
where  there  has  been  substantial  increase 
you  will  find  a  county  where  fruit  is  the  dis- 
tinctive attraction.  The  exceptions  are 
cases  not  involving  agricultural  develop- 
ment; as,  for  example,  Siskiyou  and  Hum- 
boldt counties,  where  the  lumber  interest 
brought  the  people  in  large  part.  In  no  in- 
stance will  you  find  any  growth  worth  men- 
tioning in  the  rural  districts  where  wheat- 
farming  is  the  leading  industry.  Generally 
in  such  districts  there  is  an  actual  loss  of 
population  and  decadence  of  prosperity. 
The  towns  have  grown  fn  some  counties, 
but  the  country  has  not. 

GREAT  GAINS  IN  SEVEN  COUNTIES. 

It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  while  61  per 
cent  of  our  rural  increase  is  in  the  seven 
counties  south  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains; 
the  balance  is  nearly  all  south  of  a  line 
drawn  east  and  west  through  the  city  of  Sac- 
ramento. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  search  out  the 
reason  for  this.  It  does  not  lie  in  soil  or 
climate;  the  conditions  both  of  soil  and 
climate  are  even  more  favorable  north  of  this 
line  than  south  of  it,  by  reason  of  similar 
conditions  generally,  and  with  the  added 
comparative  cheapness  of  lands  and  in- 
creased rainfall  north  of  the  line  which 
makes  irrigation  unnecessary  to  grow  fruits 
successfully.    What  is  the  cause .'' 

TWO  CONTROLLING  REASONS. 

Primarily,  I  attribute  it  to  large  land- 
holdings  and  a  failure  or  unwillingness  of 
the  owners  to  subdivide  and  invite  immigra- 
tion. 

Another  potent  cause  is  the  absenc:  of 
competition  in  transpnrtation  lines,  by  rea- 
son of  which  there  has  not  been  that  stimu- 
lus on  the  part  of  carriers,  so  energizing  in 
the  south,  to  promote  immigration  and  cre- 
ate new  business. 

Without  the  data,  I  cannot  state  more 
than  my  belief :  but  my  belief  is,  that  the 
agrirultural  tonnage  has  not  increased  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  in  the  past  ten  years, 
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whereas  it  ought  to  have  more  than  doubled. 
Leaving  out  the  fruit  shipments,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  agricultural 
tonnage  having  fallen  oflf,  and  this  is  a  re- 
proach to  the  people  of  the  region  as  well  as 
to  transporta  ion  companies.  But  whether 
or  not  tonnage  has  decreased,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  people  do  not  increase,  and 
without  people  we  cannot  have  prosperity 
and  growth. 

THE  PEOPLE  ARE  UNENTERPRISING. 

Still  another,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
important  cause  lies  within  the  resident  pop- 
ulation itself  .which  does  practically  noth- 
ing to  improve  upon  existing  conditions,  or 
to  show  the  capabilities  ot  soil  and  climate. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  State  that 
the  genesis  of  every  successful  attempt  to 
attract  buyers  and  bring  in  settlers  has  been 
the  local  effort  of  citizens.  In  no  instance 
hive  strangers  alone  come  in  advance  and 
possessed  the  country  and  developed  it. 
The  local  people  have  always  made  the  first 
advancement  and  demonstrated  their  faith 
by  their  works.  Fresno  is  a  typical  and 
honorable  example  of  this  fact.  Southern 
California  is  a  resplendent  monument  to  the 
local  enterprise  of  her  people. 

Scattered  over  the  north  are  large  plant 
inss,  but  there  has  been  no  community  of 
effort  looking  to  immigration.  General 
Bidwell  at  Chico  has  probably  1500  acres 
of  orchards;  Governor  Stanford  at  Vina, 
3500  acres  of  vines;  Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch  and 
his  associate,  1700  acres  of  orchards  at 
Biggs,  and  600  acres  near  Cottonwood,  and 
looo  at  Suisun,  besides  other  plantings 
O  her  large  orchards  might  be  named,  and 
many  smaller  ones;  but  trees  do  not  grow 
people,  and  large  orchards  do  not  imply  in 
creased  population. 

While  as  a  board  we  represent  the  whole 
State,  and  have  always  avoided  the  promo 
tion,  invidiously,  of  one  section  over  another, 
is  it  not  our  plain  duty  when  we  see  causes 
at  work  to  retard  any  particular  portion  of 
the  State,  to  point  them  out  and  lend  our  as- 
sistance to  their  removal  ? 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  NORTH. 

The  absolute  truth  about  northern  Cali- 
fornia is,  that  in  some  respects  it  offers 
greater  inducements  to  the  settler  who  de- 
sires to  engjge  in  our  leading  industry  of 
fruit-growing  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
State  at  this  time. 

Lands  are  cheaper;  the  climate  is  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  all  our  fruits;  irrigation 
is  not  a  necessity ;  the  region  is  healthful; 
the  landscape  surroundings  are  cheer'ul  and 
picturesque;  the  country  is  well  watered; 
river  navigation  is  practicable  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  Sicramento  valley;  a  railroad 
traverses  the  country  on  each  side  of  the 
river;  the  lands  are  fertile  and  bring  fruit 
trees  rapidly  into  bearing;  the  valley  has  no 
disadvantage,  save  its  heat  in  summer, 
which  is  no  greater  than  in  all  our  valleys 
remote  from  the  sea,  and  this  disadvantage 
only  adHs  somewhat,  but  no  great  deal,  to 
the  discomfort  of  living  for  two  or  three 
months  of  the  year,  while  having  its  com- 
pensa' ion  in  growing  and  curing  our  fruits. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  land-holdings  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  there  are  msny  thou- 
sands of  acres  ol  excellent  land  for  sale  at 
low  prices  in  almost  every  county. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  point  out  this 
condition,  as  we  know  it  to  exist;  and  while 
we  would  not  divert  a  single  person  from 
other  parts  of  the  State,  we  may,  with  entire 
propriety,  say,  as  a  Board,  thit  no  reason 
exists  why  northern  California  should  not 
receive  a  large  population. 

THE   FACTS  MUST   BE  FACED. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  in  justification  for 
making  the  exhibit  I  have  presented  as 
graphic  as  possible.  It  brings  the  condi- 
tion squarely  before  our  people;  it  corrects 
false  impressions  and  dispels  false  hopes;  it 
answers  the  class  which  has  claimed  that 
we  have  been  doing  well  enough — bssing 
their  opinions  on  unrelated  data,  and  ap- 
propriating results  attained  by  others.  It 
will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  find  how  they 
have  failed  to  attract  any  of  our  increase  of 
population. 

San  Joaquin  and  Stanislaus  will  begin  to 
inquire  why  the  people  have  gone  past  their 
doors  without  even  stopping  to  bid  them 
good  morning,  and  have  settled  down  in 
Fresno  and  Tulare.  The  people  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  will  ask  why  it  is  that 
343,436  inhabitants  have  settled  in  the 
State  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  only 
2018  have  cast  their  lot  with  them.  If  the 
germ  of  public  spirit  and  patriotism  and  en- 
terprise has  not  died  out  utterly,  it  will — or 
certainly  should — awaken  our  slumbering 
energies  and  arouse  our  latent  activities. 

And  withal,  I  maintain  that  this  very 
expose  will  be  a  safe  and  true  guide-board 
for  the  intending  settler  who  is  not  able  to 
pay  high  prices  for  land,  but  would .  prefer 


to  go  where  his  labor  will  not  only  give  him 
the  same  returns  as  he  would  get  elsewhere 
but  will  give  him  the  aHded  value  to  hi 
land  that  must  come  to  him  if  he  settles  it 
the  less  undeveloped  regions.  In  the  fa 
vored  counties  land  has  reached  a  high  fig 
ure,  if  not  its  maximum;  in  the  counties  re 
ferred  to  not  yet  developed,  the  settler  wil 
have  the  benefit  of  the  rise  in  values  that 
will  surely  attend  rapid  growth. 

RAILROADS  SHOULD  HELP. 

The  facts  brought  out  by  these  tables  sug 
gest  some  important  considerations  to  thi 
transportation  companies.    If  it  be  true,  as 
the  foregoing  would  seem  to  demonstrate 
that  the  fruit  industry  is  destined  to  be  the 
leading  agricultural  industry  of  the  State;  i' 
it  be  true  that  to  it  is  due  largely  the  in 
crease  of  our  agricultural  population,  thi 
plainest  principles  of  business  interest  would 
require  the  railroad  companies  to  promote 
this  growing  industry  in  every   way  con- 
sistent with  fair  returns  for  the  service.  And 
the  relief  and  encouragement  must  come 
not  alone  in  lower  rates,  but  rather  in  prompt 
and  expedited  service. 

INCREASES  OF  A  DECADE. 

We  shipped  East  by  rail  in  1880,  546 
carloads  of  fruit;  in  1891  it  had  increased  to 
17,738  carloads,  excluding  wine  and  brandy. 
This  large  addition  to  the  business  of  car 
riers  in  shipping  our  fruit  is  but  a  part  of  the 
added  traffic.  It  has  brought  with  it  in 
creased  passenger  traffic  and  all  the  varied 
and  profitable  business  of  distribution  of 
supplies  to  this  army  of  fruitgrowers.  We 
have  but  to  study  the  evolution  of  southern 
California  to  see  how  enormously  the  freight 
and  passenger  business  has  grown  under  the 
direct  and  immediate  influence  of  the  fruit 
industry.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
plainest  dictates  of  ordinary  business  sa- 
gacity would  bring  the  fruitgrowers  and  the 
transportation  companies  into  the  most  in 
timate  and  friendly  relations,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  to 
overreach  the  other. 

To  say  that  the  future  successful  develop- 
ment of  fruit-growing  depends  upon  its  treat- 
ment by  the  railroad  companies  is  only  to 
repeat  what  is  patent  to  us  all.  To  say  that 
they  would  deliberately  enforce  a  policy 
detrimental  to  or  destructive  of  the  industry 
is  to  attribute  a  degree  of  ignorance  to  their 
managers  which  we  know  they  do  not  pos 
sess.  We  therefore  speak  with  the  same 
plainness  and  frankness  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies as  we  do  to  ourselves  when  dealing 
with  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  s'udy 
of  the  census.  A  common  interest  suggests 
certain  obvious  steps  to  be  taken  by  railroad 
managers  as  well  as  by  the  people.  Southern 
California  and  portions  of  central  California 
have  done  well,  and  are  doing  well.  Let  us 
be  thankful  for  that.  Northern  California 
needs  the  earnest,  intelligent  effort  and  best 
energies  of  her  most  influential  citizens,  and 
especially  does  it  deed  something  more  than 
the  mere  operation  of  trains  on  the  part  of 
the  only  railroad  company  we  have;  it  needs 
its  direct  efforts  to  promote  immigration. 

There  is  no  single  sound  reason  why,  with 
the  mutual  and  zealous  cooperation  of  these 
two  forces  (the  people  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany working  to  a  common  ena)  we  should 
not  rapidly  add  to  our  population,  develop 
new  business  and  increase  the  prosperity  of 
this  portion  of  the  State. 

I  have  been  led,  Mr.  President,  to  lay 
this  matter  before  this  Board  because  it 
seems  to  be  within  the  province  of  my  com- 
mittee, and  because  I  am  deeply  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  there  are  causes  at  work 
to  retard  the  growth  of  portions  of  the  State 
that  ought  to  be  sought  out  and  remedied. 

PaOPLE  SHOULD  AROUSE  THEMSELVES. 

I  think  the  facts  should  have  the  widest 
circulation  among  our  own  people,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  stimulated  to  search  the 
remedy  and  apply  it.  It  may  no;  be  pleas 
ng  to  delinquent  counties  to  see  their  short- 
comings thus  exposed,  but  the  true  friend  of 
progress  never  fears  the  truth,  but  rather 
welcomes  it.  I  have  the  same  unshaken 
faith  in  northern  California  that  has  kept  me 
there  at  work  in  my  humble  sphere  for  16 
years,  proud  of  the  development  at  the  south 
and  elsewhere,  but  always  hopeful  that  the 
splendid  resources  of  the  north  would  have 
recognition. 

I  believe  that  there  will  soon  be  an  awak- 
ening among  the  people  of  this  region,  and 
that  we  shall  at  no  distant  day  enjoy  the 
higher  civilization  that  always  attends  the 
expansion  and  development  of  a  country  so 
intrinsically  meritorious  and  so  deservedly 
inviting  as  northern  California. 

Trusting  that  my  labor— and  it  has  been 
no  easy  task  in  thus  presenting  the  results  of 
immigration  to  the  State  for  the  past  de- 
cade—may  awaken  inquiry,  and  that  it  may 
lead  to  greater  effort  where  it  now  plainly 
appears  it  is  most  needed,  this  report  is  re- 
spectfully submitted. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Qreniesi  of  all  Musical 
Inslrumenis. 


Id  Inventing;  the  jGillan  wm  to  make  an  InBtrument 
tbat  would  do  anay  with  the  years  of  pfctlce  maile 
Decesstry  by  the  piano  sod  orgao  aad  at  the  same  time 
have  music 

IN  NO  WAY  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  tb?  most  delicate  shadlnir  in  expression 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 


The  CELESTINAI 

A  marvellous  little  tnst-ument  eqaat  to  sa  OrK^" 
for  family  use.    Plays  all  classes  of  music;  no  skill 
req  iired.    Prlo  (BS. 
Send  for  catalopics  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE. 

26  28-30  O'Farrell  St .       San  Francisco. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

TO  BUY 

A  WATCH, 

PLATED-WARE,  JEWELRY, 

-  OR- 

ANY  OTHER  ARTICLE 

For  a  Christmas  Present, 

OR  FOR  YOURSELF, 

THE 

Pd:  [joa&t  Qqi9  ^upplj  ^ssociatioD 

132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F., 

WILL  GIVE  YOU 

THE   BEST  GOODS 

AT   THE    LOWEST  PRICES, 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  fur  the  money.  It  is  made  from  onk 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  floisbed  by  skillful  mechaoioe, 
baudsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  bard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jnst  the  Harn«M  for  an  Klegant  Turnout. 

They  sell  here  lor  (135  00,  and  harness  not  as  good  Is 
often  sold  for  $35.00  In  retail  (hops  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  oe  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAlIlator  St.,  San  rranclsoo. 

Collar  and  Hamea,  iaatead  of  Breast  Oollar, 
82  00  extra. 

Please  state  It  yon  want  slntrle  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
slvle  Harn*^ss.  with  traces  double  throtii^hont. 


»  PIANOS 


The  Recognized  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  Manufacture. 

BA.1.TIM  OBK 

22  &  24  E  Baltimore  St, 

WASHIN<*TON,  817  Pennsylvania  Kvr. 


NEW  YORK, 

148  Firth  Avenue, 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

BorveylnK,  Architecture,  Drawlni;  and  AssaylnK, 
728  MARKBT  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO.OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  TAN  DER  NAILLIilM,  President. 
Assavlngol  Ores,  $36;  Bullion  and  ChlorUutlon  AsMv, 
tas;  Blowpipe  Assay,  HO.    Poll  course  of  assaying,  160. 
E8TABUSHEa>  1864.  tr  Send  loi  circular 


DEPARTMENT  R 

Kalslns.  new,  loose,  Mnscatal, 

lb.,  6c. 

Eastern  Dried  Blackberriea,  lb., 

12Uc. 

New  Leghorn  Citron,  lb..  25c. 
Lemon  and  OraDKepeel.ib.,20e. 
Zantl  Currants,  7  lbs..  &0c. 
Kew  Cal.  Prunes,  lb.,  7c,  lOc 
Finest  Silver  Prunes,  lb.,  18c 
Flffs,  new  Cal.  black,  lb.  5c. 
Fancy  new  Dried  Peaches,  lb., 
12c 

Kew  paper  shell  Walnuts,  lb., 

New  paper  shell  Almonds,  lb., 
ISc. 

New  soft  ibell  Almonds,  lb., 
16c. 

All  new  mixed  NoU,  lb.,  U^c. 
New  raw  Peanuts,  lb.,  6c 
Boys  Express  Wagons,  iron, 

$2.fX),  3.0). 
Bhoo  Flv  Uockers,  each  )1.26. 
Boys'  \VheeI  Barrows,  large, 

each  iiOc. 
Ladies'  fancy  Cups  and  Saucers, 

feu  2.V:,  76c. 
Gent's    Mustache    Cups  anri 

Saucers,  sets  36c,  76c. 
Elegant  Mush  sets,  China,  each 
$1.00 

Elegant  Lamps,  large  aaaort- 

ment. 

Printed  Cups  and  Baucen,  sets 

each,  60c. 
Printed  Bowls,  new  style,  each 
10, 15c 

M.  A.  ilf  ITB  BAKCLAT  i.  SMITH 

SMITHO 
CASH  \ 
TOREO 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  Dealers 
In  aud  Largest  Distributors  ot 

GENERAL  FAMILY  SUPPLIES 
In  large  or  small  lots,  at  lowest  prtcas, 
direct  to  cousumen.  Best  ralue  for 
Talue;  no  charge  lor  cartage,  no  charge 
for  boxing.  Ask  for  Frlca  I.Ut. 
416-418  Yrout  8tr«*t  and  le-lS 
Cedar  Street,  San  Franclseo. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  3,  1383.    Patented  April  17.  18K3. 


Manulactured  by  0.  LISSEIfDEN. 

The  attention  of  I  he  public  is  cal'ed  to  this  Scraper 
knd  the  many  varieties  of  work  ol  which  It  is  capable, 
<uch  as  K^ilroaU  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
Leveling  Land,  Roai  Making,  etc 

This  implement  will  'akc  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
lesireil  distance.  It  will  diiitribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
iepu>lt  its  load  in  bulk  a^  dtsired.  It  will  do  the  work 
01  Scraper,  Oradcr,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

tS"  This  Scraper  Is  ail  steel— the  only  one  maoufac- 
tured  in  the  State. 

Pri.e.all  Steel.  four-hor8e,tiO  ;  .Steel  two-horse,  $81. 
Address  all  orders  to  G.  LI8SJENDKM,  Stockton, 
rillf.-mla. 


THE  ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE 

IS  THK  BF8T,  because 
it  oombines  simplicity 
of  cuMstiuotion  with 
power  and  eo>jnomy  in 
space.  It  can  be  run 
w  th  natural  or  manu- 
lactur' d  ijas  or  uasullne 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  2.'> 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 
It  can  be  used  (or 
.lupinif  purposes,  as 
1  as  lor  all  purposes 
.u>ere  a  pcr'eot  engine 
i<4  requited,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosiooa 
Ne  II'  ensed  epgloe<>r  at 
a  high  svlary  needed  to 
operate  It. 

St  nd  fur  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  sale  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 

The  Oneatil  Lanacli  is  PerfecliOD. 

Inventor  and  Manafaoturer, 
lOfi  RFAT.W  RTRHIRT.  SAN  FRANOISnO. 


RUPTURE 


PILKS  and  ail  Kertal  Dis- 
eases roSlTIVSLT  CURRD,  In 

from  80  to  60  days,  wrrB- 

t     OUT  OPBRATI  III  OR  Dim- 
Tion  PKOH  KUSI.NBSS.  AISO 

ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PKIVAIK  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SKXES.  Striotcri 
AND  UaiSART  Tmousbss  CURKD.  No  iharge  unless  cure 
is  eO  cted.  Coni)ult;>tiot>  tree.  Call  or  ad<>res8  fnr  p<m- 
phlel.  DR8.  POKTbRFICLD  k  LOSEY,  SSS  Market  SI. 
Sm  Fr«nHoro.  r  vl. 


n/tntmnntnrn  are  roquMVcd  to  be  •ure  and  uotif j  us 
rOSinlaSIcrS  "h-n  'hl»  paper  la  not  taki^n  from 
I  UJllUUillUlU  their  office.  If  i:ot  stopped  promptlr 
Ithrouiih  oTersigbt  or  other  mlabaps)  di  ns  the  faror  10 
write  a«alv. 


f  ACIFie  f^URAb  f  RES? 


611 


MBders'  birectory. 


Ifz  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  eOo  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  GATTLE. 


J.I  PAR80^S.  Santa  Rosa,  C>1.  Sh're  Stallloo, 
pure-bred,  r<'f;iBter  d,  com  ntr  four  years  old;  war- 
taori-d  a  breeder,  for  eile;  or  will  trade  for  yearliug 
oattle,  town  lots  or  land. 


f.  H.  BORKB,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Kei^lstered 
HolstelDs;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  retrlstered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBRSETS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Reiflstnred  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PBTBBSBN.SItes,  Colusa  Co  .Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthrtm  Cattle.    Youog  bulls  for  sale, 

JOHN  LiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


OHABLBS  B  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 

Sorter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holateln-Frieslan 
attle.   CataloKiies  on  application, 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  In  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep, 


PBBOHBRON  HORSEJS.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue DOW  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co. ,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBR  SAXB  ft  SON,  Lick  House,  Sao  Franolsco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  yean,  of 
tvery  variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

vVILLIAM  NIIjBS.IiOS  Angeles, CaL  Thoroaghbred 
Registered  Hoistein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


OBBB  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S  0.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekln  Ducks  ard  Guinea  Pigs. 


UAlilFORJNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Oal.,  send  for  illustrated  and  dexcriptlve catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLINO,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  Otrcalar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


R.  Q.  HBAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


O.  BLOItd.  Ss.  Helena,  Bro«a  Leghorus  a  iiput.ialcy. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


B.  H.  ORANB,  Petaluma,  Oal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
Sonth  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SW/NE. 


J.  P  A SHLBY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swino.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  i-tock  low  prices. 


WILLiAM  iMiLiJSiti.Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  FIks.   Circulars  free. 


TYLER    BFA'JH,    San   Jose,  Cal., 
t*»nT«nfi'hbrflf"J  Rftrfcahlre  ard  Ksp«t  Hogs 


breeder  ol 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  De  lers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

Bngilsh    Shire  Draft. 

Clbveland  Bny 
and    Oerman  Coach 
Stalilona. 
189  Eighteenth  St., 
I.bs  ADKeles.  Oalifornla 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


JACK  FOR  SALE. 


A  very  large  Jack,  second  In  size  and  worth  to  no 
Kentuck>  Jack  in  this  State,  w  11  ee  l  extremely  cheap, 
owing  to  having  snld  my  drift  hcrse  breeding  farm. 

Address,  UK.  O.  W.  L,KEK. 
No.  C  «»'Farrell  -St  .  San  Fnnclsoo. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Sar 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  lor  Breaking  Colts  Properly, 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMBS. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OILBKKT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal, 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 


A  number  of  pure-bred  Angora  Ooats  In  lots  to  suit. 
Xhli  is  the  stock  of  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Weyand  and  will  bo  sold  cheap  for  cash.  Address 

■BNB8T  WBTAND,  OoIuM,  Oal. 


BANK 


OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 
Incorporated  April,  1871. 


Anthorlmed  Capital  91,000,00(1 

Oapltal  paid  ap  and  BeierTe  Fmnd  800,000 
OtTldenda  paid  to  Stockholders. .  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN    President 

I.  0.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

ITRANK  MoMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Sills  of  Exchange  bonght  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
sonntry  produce  a  specialty, 

Jannarv  1  1802  A  WONT'PlCT.T-ncR.  Hanairer. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

30  to  40  Thorouerhbred  and  High- 
Qrade  Shropshire  Bams  Ready  for 
Service. 

Thia  stock  Is  the  Best  in  the  State,  having  been 
sele<!ttd  from  the  famous  flook  of  the  late  Andrew 
Sniiih,  of  Redwood  City 

L,  E.  McMAHAN  &  SONS, 

OFFIOK,  aa  Fourth  Sreet,  .San  Franclnoo. 
KANOH,  rtlxon,  r«l. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  SALW. 
ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 
Be  den  Station,  San  Mateo  Oounty,  Oa 
Only  three-'ourths  mile  from  the  terminus  of 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Koad. 


Dr.  A.  HI.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROVAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Vetorinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  C<m- 
tributor  to  the  "  paciBo  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
»11  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lamensss  and  Surgical 
Operations.  iOb  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Oalls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Wn.  Mm. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Qraduate  of  Onttrio Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

831  Golden  Oate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
Telephone  3069. 
ig-OPES  DAT  AND  NIGHT. 

No  risk  In  throwing  horsoa     Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  premisen. 


MONEY  M^LTso'l^.V 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incobatoi 
and  Brooder,  which  will  tiatcb  am 
kind  of  engs  better  than  a  hen.  In  unl 
verbal  use.  OoUi  Medal  wherever  ex 
lilbited.  Thoroaghbred  Poaltrj 
and  Poultry  prillances.  Send 
8  cts.  in  e<tamps  for  83-page  catalogue, 
with  SO  full-sized  colored  cutuol  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  I ncaba 
tor  Co..  187  Cistro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal 


TUB- 


BALSTBD  INCDBATOII 

COMPANY, 
IBI9  Myrtle  Mtreet.  Osklsad  Val. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


P  O  U  L  T  R  Y  M  E  N  ,  S^XHa'^'M 

consequently  the  price  of  eggs  Is  advancing  Every  one 
Ahouid  now  feed  Welllngt^ou's  Improved  Kkk  tood  regtilarlv 
if  they  desire  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  bhoy  reach  hfgfi 
pr-cea.  Get  !t  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietoi 
B  F  WKLLFNaTON.  4£.S  Wimhfuuton  St .  Ran  Frflndnor 


NO  HATCHEE  MADE 

Can  show  better  results 

Over  60  in  BuccessfiU  opera- 
tion at  Decatur.  111^*.,  alone. 
The  sreatest  hatch  ever  ao- 
complished,  228  chicka  hatch-, 
ed  at  one  time,  with  a  2lO  capa-' 
cit7  Reliable  incubator. 
Hundreds  o  t  testimoniuls. 
l7~lnclo8e  4  oenta  In  ittampa 
(or  new  Ulnstrated  oatalosne.  tVAddreea  Taa 

y;«t.TiPT.g  iitouBa.TOB  *  Bboodbb  Co.,  Qunar, 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Individuals  Received  Ihe 
HighesI  Awards  of  Ihe  Slale  Agricultural  Sociely  at  ihe  late  State  Fair. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 

FAVORITE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS, 

B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  REAPERS. 

HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 

EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "  BENICIA.  ' 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 

PARAPFINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SARNPLES  OF  PAINT,  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  &  B.)- 


The  Pacific  Hospital, 


IStoolx-toxa.,  OaI. 


Private  Hospital  for  Care  and  Treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

Has  been  In  exis'ence  for  over  10  .years,  and  is  favorably  known  as  the  model  institution  of  the  Paoiflo  Coast. 
For  terms  and  other  particular!),  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and  Sup  rlntendent, 

33X1.''  CIj-A-I^Ii,  Stools. toxx,  OaI. 

REFERKNCES:  Dr.  L.  C.  Lane,  Dr.  W.  H  Mays  (late  Superintendent  of  Stats  A8.\  lum  at  Stocktrn),  Dr.  Robert 
A.  A.  McLine,  Dr.  I.  S.  Titus.  Dr.  R.  H.  Plumraer,  San  Frinnisco;  Dr.  E.  H.  Woolsey,  Surpieon  S.  P.  Co.  and  Oak- 
and  Hospiial;  Dr.  W.  S.  Thome,  San  Jose;  Dr.  G.  A.  Shurtleff  (late  Superintendent  of  Stote  Insane  ABjitim).  Napa. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Docks,  Tarkeys.  Oeese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  of  "  Nlles'  Pactflc  OoftBt  Poultry  and  Stock  Boofi:," 

a  new  book  on  suh]ect«  connected  with  successful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Paciflo  Coast.    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Hoistein  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO  .  Los  Angeles,  Gel. 


JtI  "Itock  pMmk 


RV.V    BALL  BR/»Nn. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  k  Co.,  etc., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattl'j 
healthy.  For  mlloh  oows; 
it  Increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

flaS  HowRrrt  St.,  8»D 
Cranolaoo,  Oal. 


A.  T  Dkwky 
W.  B  EWEB. 
Geo.  H.  Strong 


}  Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press  Patent  Agency  {'Ta™ 


Invrntors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  And  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old,  experienced,  tirst-clasa 
Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Washington  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal 
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Tiie  Storm  King. 

Wrlttea  for  the  Kubal  Pa«8s  by  Lillian  H.  Shcey. 

Hear  the  drum  ani  thefi'eof  the  army  of  the  Sjuth, 

Ste  the  c  ouriers  riding  fast  ! 

See  the  cohorts  riding  past  I 
Heir  the  whistle  of  the  fife  in  the  Storm  King's 
iDOuth. 

Hjir  the  sounding  and  the  throbbing  of  the  Storm 
King's  drum, 
Sibbing  through  th'^  cloudy  spaces, 
Rolling  on  the  bari  hill  places, 
Hear  it  beating  where  the  frightened  forest  birds  are 
dumb. 

Naw  the  whistling  fife  is  calling  at  the  corner  of  the 
roo'; 

Cilling  up  the  lagging  legions, 
From  some  stormy,  misty  regions; 
Hjar  it  calling,  calling  with  a  plaintive,  shrill  re- 
proof. 

S:9  the  legions  on  the  mountains  rolling  up  the 
ranks  of  rain  I 
Se?  the  1  >w,  d  irk  shad  5ws  ciming. 
While  the  wind  with  sonorous  drumming 
Keeps  calling  on  the  legions  to  the  dry  and  dusty 
plain  I 

And  the  Storm  King  rides  his  chariot.  'Tisa  snowy, 
sunlit  cloud; 
And  his  charger's  feet  are  treading 
Where  the  long,  grey  piths  are  spreading. 

And  his  roba  is  trailing  in  a  misty,  dusky  shroud. 

O,  the  clou  is  that  fi  1  the  valley  I    Tis  the  array  o( 
the  S juth. 
And  the  conquered  p»ak3  and  passes 
Lift  the  binners  of  the  grasses. 
O,  the  gladness  of  his  oming  I 
Hjar  the  south  wind  wildly  drumming  I 
Hear  the  whistling  of  the  fife  in  the  Storm  King'» 
mouth  I 


The  Two  Scales. 

Written  for  the  Rob  al  Pres*  by  Ca  ables  P.  Nbttleton. 

I  think  this  strange,  sweet  scale  of  sounds  we  know. 
This  wondrous  swell  from  highest  starlight  roll 
To  lowest  thunder-bass,  is  to  God's  whole 

Vist  maiic  reiira  as  one  short  note,  one  glow 

Of  light  from  Hi;  great  sun,  whose  wider  flDW 
Shall  for  Ga  I's  own  voice  be  known  by  the  soul, 
T/iea  sbUl  no  jarring  note  the  rest  control. 

For  discord  dies  with  othrr  earibly  woe. 

If  but  one  note,  fragmental  thus  for  man, 
Sj  awfully  can  draw  a  soul  confined. 
Wait  feels  the  soul  when  freei' 
Who  can  foretell? 
Some  mountain-tops  of  truths  we  may  not  scan 
Till  spirit  sees  but  spirit,  or  if  divined 

Id  some  wondrous  hour,  silence  speaketh  well. 


Madame  Savarra. 


A  football  game  was  going  at  full  blast. 
All  the  seats  on  both  sides  of  the  field  were 
full,  and  inside  the  ropes  was  a  straggling 
line  of  white  and  crimson  substitutes,  look- 
ing like  great  squatting  ducks.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  my  story  begins,  every  one  in  the 
tiers  of  seats  had  risen  has.ily  to  his  feet  and 
was  vigorously  clapping  and  stamping,  as  he 
strained  his  eyes  to  follow  the  Harvard  back 
that  sprinted  with  the  ball  through  the  dusty 
glare.  Even  the  substitutes  had  got  up  and 
were  running  a'ong  the  edge  of  the  field  half 
doubled  up.  The  bottom  row  forgot  to  cry 
"  Down  in  front,"  the  crimson  reporters 
wrote  all  crooked,  and  in  the  excitement  an 
invasive  small  boy  escaped  from  the  pursuit 
of  a  desultory  policeman. 

While  the  interest  was  thus  at  its  height, 
a  sudden  lull  came  in  the  applause  of  one 
section  of  seats.  Some  people  deliberately 
stopped  cheering,  others  paused  to  see  what 
could  be  detracting  attention  from  such  foot- 
ball; all  felt  repaid  for  their  momentary  ab- 
straction. The  two  women  that  had  caused 
this  stir  of  silence  walked  slowly  before  the 
spectators.  One  of  them  was  such  a  person 
as  we  read  ab  lut,  and  sometimes  see.  Tall, 
largely  and  well  formed,  and  gracefully  dig- 
nified, she  wore  a  well-fitting,  fashionable 
gown  which  was  striking  in  cut  and  color, 
while  it  escaped  being  loud.  All  the  correct 
appendages  of  hat,  gloves  and  wrap  she  had 
in  the  latest  style.  Her  face  was  pleasant 
and  intelligent,  and  if  there  was  a  touch  of 
louge  and  of  powder,  it  was  applied  with  so 
practiced  a  hand  as  to  escape  notice.  She 
did  not  look  her  40  years.  '1  he  other  woman 
was  dressed  with  equal  taste,  and  more 
plainly,  and  looked  older  than  the  first  one. 
Evidently  she  was  a  maid  or  companion. 

By  the  lime  the  two  had  found  seats  the 
touch-down  was  made.  Everybody  was  sit- 
ting, and  as  the  goal  was  kicked  the  flame  of 
applause  went  out  in  a  quick  blaze  of  sound. 
Then  every  one  was  leaning  forward  to  look 
at  the  strange  arrivals,  where  they  sat  ap- 
parently unconscious  of  the  effect  of  their 
appjatance. 

H  enri  Sherwood,  a  freshman,  who  sat  be- 
hind them,  spoke  timidly  to  a  sophomore 
that  he  did  not  know: 

'■  Will  you  please  tell  me  who  she  is  ?" 

The  sophomore  half  turned  his  head  and 


said  in  a  low,  supercilious  tone,  "Why! 
Madame  Savarra." 

The  freshman  knew  the  name.  He  had 
read  it  in  the  papers,  on  the  fences,  and  had 
heard  it  everywhere.  It  was  a  popular  name 
of  a  successful  woman,  one  of  the  few 
women  of  the  day  that  had  enough  mind  and 
soul  to  play  Shakespeare.  He  looked  at  her 
keenly  and  decided  to  see  her  act  that 
night. 

Soon  after  this  the  first  half  was  over. 
People  got  up  and  went  down  on  the  ground 
and  walked  about.  Henri  Sherwood  stepped 
down  from  his  place,  and  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment looking  about  him.  Some  one  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said: 

"  Hello,  Henri  Sherwood." 

The  two  fellows  moved  off  together,  and 
Sherwood  did  not  see  the  quick,  wondering 
glance  that  Madame  Sivarra  gave  him  as 
he  mixed  with  the  crowd,  although  he  had 
been  staring  at  her  a  minute  before.  She 
spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  her  companion,  and 
the  two  women  walked  a  little  way  among 
the  people,  but  they  soon  reseated  them 
selves,  and  waited  for  the  second  half.  Sher- 
wood did  not  see  them  again  during  the 
game. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  they  saw 
him,  for  at  about  six  that  evening  Dick 
Roberts  went  into  Henri's  room  and  began: 

"  Say,  do  you  know,  Henri,  that  Savarra 
was  talking  about  you  ?  I  heard  her  say  to 
the  other  one,  'Sherwood;  yes,  I'm  sure  it 
was  Henri  Sherwood.'  She  talks  with  a 
kind  of  an  accent.  And  then  she  caught 
sight  of  you  and  pointed  you  out,  and  got 
as  excited  as  the  devil.  Do  any  of  your 
folks  know  her  ?  ' 

"  Dick,'  said  Henri,  striving  hard  to  be 
calm,  but  trembling,  "  I  should  think  there 
is  something  up.  That  woman  is  my 
mother." 

"  Mother!    Savarra  ? ' 

I  believe  that  for  a  minute  Dick  thought 
that  Henri  was  out  of  his  senses,  for  he 
could  see  that  there  was  no  joke,  but  Henri 
soon  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
said.  He  showed  him  a  note  from  Madame 
Savarra  that  he  had  found  in  his  room  after 
the  game,  and  he  told  him  the  story  of  his 
parents.  It  is  too  common  a  stoiy  to  be 
romantic — that  of  the  married  pair  that  can- 
not love,  cannot  even  endure  each  other 
longer,  so  that  some  plea  is  found  and  the 
bond  is  dissolved.  In  this  case  there  were 
unique  points;  the  wife  had  been  a  young 
French  woman,  beautiful  and  accomplished, 
but  inexperienced;  her  only  child  had  been 
taken  from  her,  she  had  departed  from  an 
inhospitable  land,  but  where  she  had  gone 
no  one  had  cared  to  know.  Henri  could  not 
remember  his  mother,  but  he  had  cluDg  su 
perstitiously  to  the  name  she  had  given  him, 
and  would  never  English  its  spelling,  which 
was  all  he  could  do  to  show  an  inborn  love 
for  an  unknown  parent.  His  father  had 
died  years  ago,  and  h*  had  been  brought  up 
by  his  aunts  and  his  uncles. 

This  is  the  s'ory  of  which  Henri  now  ex- 
citedly recounted  the  main  points.  He  was 
a  fellow  with  some  romance,  and  had  been 
silently  used  to  worship  his  mother,  as  he 
vaguely  imagined  her  to  be;  but  this  very 
romance  had  heretofore  disinclined  him  to 
speak  of  its  effects.  Now,  however,  he 
surely  had  no  reason  to  be  reticent.  The 
mother  was  found.  Joy  at  the  idea  opened 
his  heart  and  his  mouth,  and  he  poured  out 
to  his  friend  hij  happiness  and  his  pride. 

He  gave  Roberts  the  note  to  read,  and 
watched  him  with  an  unconquerable  smile  of 
delight  while  he  read  it.  The  diction  was 
not  of  that  cold  formality  that  a  woman  nat- 
urally uses  in  writing  to  a  strange  young  man. 
The  English  was  good,  but  had  one  or  two 
European  turns  of  expression,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  style  also  seemed  rather  ex- 
otic. Although  the  language  was  involved, 
the  note  certainly  presaged  a  joyful  reunion 
of  long-sundered  ties;  but  this  was  not  put 
in  so  poetical  a  form  as  to  cause  the  request 
that  came  last  to  be  an  anticlimax.  Madame 
Sivarra  wished  Sherwood  to  call  the  next 
afternoon  at  the  Hotel  Vendome. 

When  Roberts  finished  reading,  he  said: 
"  Well,  let  me  congratulate  you,  old  man. 
You  ought  to  be  a  happy  f.llow." 

Henri  answered,  "  There  are  not  many 
women  on  the  stage  a  man  could  take  for  a 
mother  and  be  proud  of." 

The  next  day  Henri  went  to  the  Vendome 
and  was  taken  to  Madame  Savarra's  private 
parlor  and  told  to  wait  a  few  minutes.  He 
sat  during  these  minutes  in  a  state  of  tremu- 
lous excitement,  trying  to  be  calm,  and  yet 
asking  himself  why  he  should  be  so.  He 
was  there  to  be  restored  to  his  mother,  from 
whom  he  had  been  parted  for  years,  and 
whom  he  had  loved  with  an  innate  love;  and 
this  mother  was  a  woman  admired  and  al- 
most adored  by  thousands,  a  woman  re- 
nowned for  her  beauty,  her  intellect,  and  her 
virtue. 

The  door  opened,  and  as  Sherwood  arose 
Madame  Savarra  entered  with  an  odor  of 


violets.  He  had  vaguely  expected  to  throw 
himself  into  her  wide-open  arms,  but  such  a 
course  seemed  highly  inappropriate  now,  as 
the  majestic  figure  advanced  in  her  robe  of 
swaying  white;  so  Henri  stood  and  held  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  as  she  smiled  graciously 
and  slowly  spoke  in  her  sympathetic,  effec 
live  voice: 

"  Henri  Sherwood.    Will  you  please  to  be 

seated." 

However,  they  both  remained  standing, 
and  she  immediately  went  on,  calmly,  but 
giving  no  chance  for  reply. 

"  You  of  course  know  why  I  have  sent  for 
you." 

She  had  a  distinctly  foreign  accent,  and 
spoke  with  vigor  and  with  attention  to  point 
as  though  she  were  giving  some  telling 
speech  before  a  large  audience;  and  occa 
sionally  she  used  a  quiet,  well-chosen 
gesture. 

"  The  unexpected  recognition  of  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  also  this  meeting  of  to-day, 
gives  to  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  It  is  not 
often  that  I  have  been  so  deeply  interested 
in  any  event;  and  this  is  not  only  on  account 
of  the  undivided  happiness  that  such  a  joy 
ous  reunion  must  afford  to  even  an  unaffect- 
ed observer,  but  equally  because  I  am  for 
so  long  aware  of  the  merit  of  that  worthy 
soul  to  whom  this  meeting  gives  already  the 
most  immense  delight.  To  me  that  knows 
how  long  and  earnestly  the  mother  has 
hoped  and  prayed  to  see  her  dear  child 
again — and  this  I  know  as  no  one  else  can 
it  is  like  an  answer  to  the  prayer.  To  you, 
who  have  your  splendid  feelings  of  the 
youth,  it  will  not  be  needful  to  say  anything 
in  praise  of  that  dear  parent,  but  I  cannot 
meet  you  without  telling  you  how  I  appreci- 
ate her  true  value,  which  you  yet  have  to 
learn.  She  is  the  faithfulest,  the  most  trust 
able  of  women  and  the  most  patient.  For 
all  these  years  Madame  Sherwood  is  always 
my  most  beloved  friend;  and  I  have  never 
regarded  her  position  as  in  the  least  menial, 
for  she  has  been  to  me  more  as  a  sister  than 
as  a  companion.  And  so  I  can  share  her 
happiness  of  regaining  you.  '  All  this  time 
sir,  your  poor  mother  is  waiting  for  me  to 
bring  her  to  you.'' 

With  a  charming  smile  Madame  Savarra 
turned  and  walked  majestically  to  the  door, 
while  Henri  Sherwood  clung  to  the  arm  of 
the  chair. — Louis  How,  in  the  Harvard  Ad 
vocale. 


A  Needle's  Value — A  recent  traveler 
among  the  Eskimo  lands  speaks  of  the  little 
sewing  needle  as  a  priceless  treasure.  He 
says:  The  conditions  of  life  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  the  value  in  their  eyes  of  articles 
which  to  us  are  so  insignificant  and  common 
that  we  think  no  more  of  them  than  we  do 
of  breathing,  are  almost  beyond  our  con- 
ception. Imagine,  lor  example,  one  of  these 
Eskimo  women,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
the  garments  of  her  husband,  herself,  and 
her  children — and  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
work  that  tbis  means  may  be  obtained 
when  I  say  that  the  birdskin  ^hirt,  an  indis- 
pensable article  of  dress  of  every  individual, 
young  and  old.  is  made  up  of  from  70  to  100 
birdskins,  neatly  sewed  together — imagine, 
I  say,  a  woman,  situated  like  this,  and  hav- 
ing during  her  entire  life  time  but  one  op 
pori unity  to  obtain  a  needle.  When  that 
one  opportunity  is  offered,  if  it  can  be  ob 
tained  in  no  other  way,  she  gives  for  it  all 
she  possesses,  and  once  the  shining  bit  of 
steel  is  in  her  possession,  an  ivory  case  is 
made  lor  it,  and  the  case  is  immediately 
fastened  permanently  about  the  owner's 
nerk.  If  she  breaks  the  point  of  the  needle, 
she  searches  perhaps  for  days  until  she 
finds  a  bit  of  stone  fine  enough  and  sharp 
enough  to  grind  a  new  point  on  the  needle. 
If  she  breaks  the  eye,  the  shank  of  the 
needle  is  laboriously  etched  and  roughened 
with  stones  until  she  can  attach  the  sinew 
which  forms  her  thread  in  the  same  way 
that  the  shoemaker  attaches  his  waxed 
thread  to  his  bristle.  And  when  the  owner 
dies  the  precious  article  is  handed  down  to 
her  favorite  daughter. 


Life. 

Two  things  there  are  we  have  no  voice  in  choosing  

Our  ancestors  nor  our  exi  tence  here. 

Fat-^'s  mand.iies  here  admit  of  no  refusing 
From  prince  or  beggar,  sinner,  saint  or  seer  I 

Time  leads  us  onward  through  the  world's  deep 
mazes; 

No  horoscope  forecasts  our  end  or  way; 
The  keenest  thought  within  the  world  that  bla  es 
Cannot  elucidate  beyond  to-day  1 

We  see  the  footprints  of  those  gone  before  us; 

The  heights  attained;  the  ledge  where  some  fell; 
Anon  we  catch  heaven's  chimes,  sweeily  sonorou.':. 

Or  hear  a  plaint  from  sin's  own  citadel. 

Our  work  goes  on.    We  fancy  we  can  fashion 
A  structure  fair,  and  beautiful,  and  grand  I 

We  often  fail  !    God  can  but  have  compassion 
Upon  the  heart  that  owns  a  feeble  hand. 

I  can  but  think  the  rudest  life  work  given 
Has  hidden  in  it  one  fair,  polished  stone; 

Smooth,  perfect,  beautiful — as  seen  Irom  heaven — 
Though  sunk  in  chaos,  with  rank  weeds  o'er- 
grown. 

Enough,  'twould  seem,  if,  with  each  gilt  extended, 
We  add  our  (raciicn  to  earth's  highest  eood, 

That  we  may  whisper,  when  our  life's  expended. 
Though  poor  my  work,  I  did  the  be-.t  I  could  I 
— Housekeeper. 


San  Francisco  Fashion  Notes. 

VS  ritten  for  the  Kubal  l-BEtg. 
Dear  Katie:— The  style 


Daughters  of  Israel. — The  Daughters 
of  Israel  is  a  society  recently  organized  in 
Baltimore,  modeled  after  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters. Several  hundred  young  ladies  have 
been  formed  into  bands  of  ten  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  doing  little  deeds  of  kindness  "  at 
home  and  in  the  neighborhood.  Each  mem- 
ber will  wear  a  medallion  or  decoration 
with  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  in- 
scribed in  Hebrew  letters. 


Habit  of  Exaggeration. — The  habit 
of  exaggeration  is  largely  a  fault  with  young 
people.  It  is  better  to  admire  too  little  than 
too  much.  Make  your  statements  simple, 
concise  and  unaffected,  and  reach  the  point 
where  your  word  can  be  relied  on,  and 
where  your  veracity  and  truth  are  unques- 
tioned. 


of  winter  hat 

principally  worn  now  is  a  felt  of  either  light 
or  dark  shade,  high-crowned,  something  the 
shape  of  a  cone  in  fact,  with  trimmings 
brought  mostly  to  the  front.  A  fold  of  velvet 
is  generally  used  for  the  crown  trimming,  it 
being  brought  from  the  back  of  the  hat 
round  to  the  front  and  fastened  with  an  or- 
nament—either a  pretty  buckle  or  a  widf, 
fancy  bow.  The  loops  are  shaped  like  the 
wings  of  a  butterfly,  which  gives  the  hat  a 
very  pretty  appearance.  A  person  with  a 
well-shaped  head,  with  hair  suitably  dressed, 
looks  very  attractive  in  one  of  these  hats. 

Toques  are  also  very  fashionable,  t^hey  be- 
ing covered  with  velvet  of  different  shades. 
The  trimmings  are  brought  to  the  front,  and 
consist  of  loops  of  velvet  or  ribbon,  with 
either  an  aigrette  or  wing  to  give  the  hat  a 
finished  appearance.  Small  hats  are  more 
worn  for  evening  than  the  larger  ones,  but 
either  style  is  very  pretty  for  street  wear. 
Buckles  of  all  desciiptions  make  pretty  bat 
ornaments.  The  larger  the  buckle,  the  more 
fashionable  it  is. 

Green  or  gray  velvet  makes  a  pretty  trim- 
ming for  black  hats.  The  delicate  shades 
of  pink  and  green  felt  trim  nicely  wiih  black 
velvet,  having  either  wings  or  tips  to  match. 

Shoulder  capes  have  again  come  into 
fashion,  although  the  style  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  was  worn  last  winter.  They  are 
made  of  either  light  or  dark  material,  and 
consist  of  three  capes,  with  a  narrow  trim- 
ming of  fur  or  beaver.  Some  have  yokes  of 
velvet,  while  others  are  V-shaped,  with  the 
trimmings  coming  from  the  back,  over  the 
shoulders,  down  the  front.  These  are  pretty 
and  stylish.  Another  kind  of  cape  which  is 
quite  neat  and  pretty  is  one  made  more  the 
style  of  the  circular.  This  cape  is  made  in 
ght  tan  or  fawn  shades,  with  a  high  stand- 
ng  collar  of  dirk  braver.  The  edge  of  the 
cape  is  also  trimmed  with  beaver. 

Capes  of  this  kind  are  becoming  to  slender 
pejple.  S'^me  people  prefer  capes  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  dress.  Mufl^s  and 
ippets  will  again  be  worn  this  winter.  Light 
coats,  three-quarter  lengihs,  are  also  in  great 
demand.  Lar^e  buttons  are  much  wo'n  on 
hese  coats  or  jackets  and  set  them  off  to 
great  advantage.  The  standing  collar  still 
continues  to  be  the  rage,  while  the  sleeve  is 
made  full  on  the  shoulder. 

The  street  costume  is  made  plain  and 
neat,  the  goods  being  generally  of  dark  ma- 
terial trimmed  either  with  silk  or  velvet. 
Narrow  biaid  is  also  worn  considerably. 
This  gives  the  costume  a  neat  finish.  Many 
of  the  waists  are  made  coat-shaped,  having 
vests  of  silk  gatheri'd  in  plaits  to  the  waist, 
wheie  they  are  attached  to  a  belt,  either  of 
the  silk  or  dress  material.  Leather  belts 
have  been  worn  a  great  deal.  The  backs 
of  the  waists  generally  have  long  coat  tails, 
reaching  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt, 
rather  in  the  redingote  style.  The  dress- 
sleeves  continue  to  be  made  very  full  from 
the  sho'jiders  to  the  elbow,  where  they  are 
gathered  in  and  attached  to  a  deep  cuff  of 
velvet.  Velvet  sleeves  have  become  fash- 
ionable again.  These  sleeves  have  a  grace- 
ful effect,  and  give  the  wearer  a  stylish  ap- 
pearance. The  bell  skirt  is  still  worn,  but 
not  so  much  as  formerly.  Trains  for  the 
street  have  entirely  gone  out  of  fashion.  A 
very  pretty  street  costume  is  one  made  of 
navy  blue  serge,  or  lady's  cloth,  trimmed 
with  narrow  braid  some  shade  of  red.  The 
dress  is  completed  with  a  silk  vest  the  color 
of  the  braid.  This  makes  a  stylish  com- 
bination. Plaids  have  quite  come  into 
fashion  again,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  blend 
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colors  which  were  formerly  considered  in- 
congruous. For  instance,  dark  blue  is  com- 
bined with  pale  green,  gray  with  brown,  and 
dark  red  with  yellow.  The  result  is  often 
more  startling  than  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Your  friend,  Eliza. 


Content. 

All  lanHs  are  fair  to  him  who  knows  content, 
All  skies  are  sunny  and  all  fields  are  green; 

In  dreamy  mists  with  soltest  azure  blent 
Lie  distant  cloudlands  tipped  with  silver  sheen. 

The  wayside  violet  sheds  her  fragrance  sweet. 
For  him  the  wildrose  blushes  are  all  spent; 

Life's  fu  lest  gifts  are  poured  about  the  feet 
Ol  him  within  whose  heart  is  found  content. 

— Selected. 


Inexpensive  Christmas  Gifts. 

A  short  time  ago  I  wrote  for  the  Rural 
an  article  on  Christmas  presents.  It  has 
since  occurred  to  me  that  directions  for 
making  a  few  simple  things  may  not  come 
amiss  to  many  who  have  loving  hearts  and 
slender  purses.  One-half  yard  of  scrim  at 
25  cents  per  yard  makes  a  pretty  scarf  for  a 
chair.  Fold  a  narrow  hem  on  the  sides  and 
a  wide  one  at  the  ends  and  hemstitch.  At 
one  end  pull  four  threads,  then  leave  four, 
beginning  about  one  inch  from  the  hem. 
Run  pink  and  blue  daisy  ribbon  alternately 
in  the  places  made,  in  three  groups  of  three 
rows  each. 

Work  diamonds  of  blue  and  yellow  silk 
in  the  other  end  in  two  rows  an  inch  apart, 
or  better  still,  if  you  understand  drawn  work, 
do  some  simple  pattern  once  across.  Tie 
with  one  and  one-half  inch  ribbon  in  blue  or 
pink. 

A  pretty  needle-book,  the  shape  of  a 
maple  leaf,  is  made  of  plush  lined  with  fig- 
ured china  silk  and  lied  with  narrow  ribbon. 
Take  small  bits  of  bright-colored  cashmere 
or  flannel  and  buttonhole-stitch  the  edges 
for  the  inside.  Put  thick  pasteboard  in  each 
cover  so  it  will  be  very  stiflf.  Another  pretty 
needle-book  is  made  in  book-shape,  in  the 
same  manner,  except  that  the  outside  has  a 
shirred  satin  pocket  very  handy  for  thimble, 
thread,  etc. 

Button  bags  are  made  of  bits  of  silk  or 
ribbon  four  by  six  inches.  Make  three  bags 
of  contrasting  colors  with  four  eyelet  holes 
across  the  top  of  each,  string  together  with 
silk  cord  and  tassels  or  daisy  ribbon.  Paint 
or  embroider  on  the  first  one:  "  Three 
little  bags  are  we,  all  for  buttons." 

A  pretty  book-mark  can  be  made  from 
one  yard  of  ribbon  one-half  inch  wide. 
Crochet  in  buttonhole-stitch  five  brass  rings, 
fold  the  ribbon  twice,  slip  one  of  the  rings 
to  the  middle  and  fasten,  put  the  four  re- 
maining rings  on  the  ends  of  the  ribbon. 
Print  some  pretty  scriptural  text  on  the  rib- 
bons, and  you  have  a  pretty  mark  for  the 
Bible.  Another  pretty  book-mark  is  made 
by  taking  five-eighths  of  a  yard  of  ribbon 
one  and  oue-hall  inches  wide,  fringe  one  end 
and  tie  with  daisy  ribbon  in  some  contrast- 
ing color;  fold  the  other  end  to  a  point  and 
fasten  a  tassel  of  the  same  color  as  the  daisy 
ribbon. 

A  very  dainty  laundry-bag  is  made  of 
cre^m-colored  muslin,  scrim  or  cheese  cloth 
lined  with  pale-blue  silesia;  a  hoop  is  run 
through  the  top,  and  around  the  outside  is  a 
band  of  blue  ribboii  with  bow  and  ends.  In 
the  entire  length  of  the  seam,  at  the  bottom, 
daisy  ribbon  is  looped  thickly  in  alternate 
loops  of  blue  and  white. 

Large  gingham  aprons  are  very  pretty 
worked  in  cross-stitch  across  the  bottom; 
very  pretty  patterns  can  be  found  in  almost 
any  household  paper. 

Rope  card-baskets  are  very  unique,  and 
can  be  made  any  size  you  wish.  Take  small 
rope  and  sew  round  and  round  till  you  have 
the  bottom  the  size  required,  braid  a  piece 
for  the  sides,  three  strands,  four  ropes  in  a 
strand,  and  sew  on;  line  with  bright  silk  or 
satin  shirred  around  the  top  and  put  bow  of 
ribbon  in  two  colors  on  the  outside. 

A  very  pretty  tidy  for  a  sofa  or  chair  is 
made  in  the  following  way:  Take  36  brass 
rings  the  size  of  a  smallish  finger  ring  and  but- 
tonhole-stitch with  pink  silk.  Sew  together 
in  four  groups  of  nine  each.  Take  three- 
fourths  of  a  yard  of  two-inch  pink  ribbon, 
cut  in  two  pieces  and  cross,  using  the  rings 
for  each  corner,  making  a  square;  full  white 
Spanish  lace  three  and  one-liaU  inches  wide 
around  the  outside.  It  will  take  one  and 
one-half  yards. 

A  towel  wiih  an  initial  and  vine  worked 
at  one  end  in  wash  silk  makes  a  very  pretty 
gift.  A  very  pretty  photograph  case  is  made 
of  plush.  Take  a  piece  seven  inches  wide 
and  sixteen  inches  long  and  fold.  Line  with 
quilted  satin  in  a  contrasting  color,  fold  back 
one  corner  and  put  ribbon  bow  on,  the  same 
color  as  the  lining,  or  it  can  be  made  in  bag 
shape  with  a  bow  at  each  side  and  ribbon  to 
hang  it  by. 

A  very  pretty  ornament  to  put  on  the 


hanging-lamp  is  made  by  making  balls  of 
satin  of  contrasting  colors  stuffed  with  cotton 
and  sachet  powder.  Sew  little  brass  orna- 
ments on  the  ends  of  daisy  ribbon,  which,  if 
you  have  from  five  to  seven  balls,  makes  a 
perfect  mass  of  the  ribbon  in  different  colors, 
giving  a  very  pretty  effect.  A  pretty  chair 
test  is  made  by  taking  figured  china  silk; 
make  two  pieces  twelve  by  sixteen  inches 
and  pad  with  wadding.  Buttonhole-sli-h 
brass  rings  and  sew  a  row  thickly  on  one 
side  of  each  piece,  tack  together  loosely  with 
one-quarter-inch  ribbon.  Splashers,  bureau 
scarfs,  tray  cloths  and  pillow  shams  can  be 
bought  in  almost  any  store  very  reasonably, 
stamped  ready  for  working.  It  is  fashion- 
able now  to  work  such  articles  in  colors,  in 
wash  silk. 

I  might  continue  indefinitely,  but  I  think 
I  have  mentioned  enough  articles  for  this 
time  and  have  aimed  to  choose  the  most  in- 
expensive pretty  articles  that  I  have  seen. 
Marguerite  Lyndith  in  Western  Rural. 
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Banbury  Town. 

"  Whither  away,  little  maid  in  gray, 
All  in  the  sunshine,  whither  away  ? 
Are  you  seeking  flowers  for  a  daisy  chain  — 
Will  you  weave  a  crown  of  the  golden  grain, 
A  glittering  golden  crown  to  wear 
All  on  the  curls  of  your  shining  hair  ? 

"  Whither  away,  little  maiden  mine? 
Would  you  pluck  a  posy  of  eglantine? 
Do  you  seek  for  the  fortunate  shamrock  leaf  ? 
Do  you  come  to  gather  an  ample  sheaf 
Of  bearded  barley  or  stately  wheat — 
Dear  little  maid  of  the  hurrying  feet?  " 

"  Nay,  Sir,  none  of  these  things  tor  me, 
Thongh  the  flower-;  are  many  and  fair  to  see — 
Golden  the  grain,  and  cool  the  shade — 
Pleasant  the  rivulet  bed  to  wade. 
Bat  mine  is  a  journey  of  high  renown. 
For  I'm  off  and  away  to  Binbury  Town  I 

"  Oh,  Binbury  Town  is  bright  and  gay; 

Binbury  folk  are  rich  and  great. 
Want  may  walk  with  you  all  the  way; 

Bat  it  never  can  win  through  Binbury  gate; 
Only  delight  and  joy  are  known 
To  those  who  dwell  in  Banbury  Town." 

"  Stay,  I  ttle  maid,  nor  strive  alone 

To  reach  that  wonderful  far-off  land; 

Perhaps  when  life  and  its  tasks  are  done 
We  shall  enter  its  portals  hand  in  hand. 

And  when  the  sun  of  our  life  goes  down, 

It  may  rise  again  on  Binbury  Town." 

— Clothilde  Balfour,  in  Longman's  Magazine. 


Which  Are  You. 

1  knew  a  jolly  S-U-N 

Who  goes  to  bed  when  his  day's  work's  done; 

He  never  grumbles  about  a  light 

Or  asks  to  stay  on  the  streets  at  night. 

Up  in  the  morning  so  merrily 

He  wakes  the  sluggards  who  sleeping  lie. 

Drives  the  shadows  from  every  place, 

And  says  "Good  morning"  with  beaming  face. 

I  know  another  S-O-N 
Who  sits  up  late  'till  the  rest  have  gone; 
He  make;  his  mamma  a  deal  of  work. 
Nor  dreams  he's  growing  a  selfiih  shirk; 
Morning  comes,  and  he  sleeps  till  late, 
Bolts  his  nice  breakfast  at  half-past  eight. 
And  then  is  tardy.    Tell  me  true. 
Which  one,  if  either,  are  Y  O-U  ? 

—Laura  Sanderson. 


Baby's  Diary  for  One  Day. 

Waked  up  as  usual  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  cried  until  everybody  else  in  the 
house  was  awakened.  Then  I  went  to  sleep 
again. 

Was  aroused  once  more  at  6  o'clock  by  v 
fly  dancing  on  my  face.  I  tried  to  hit  him, 
and  only  succeeded  in  slapping  myself  so 
hard  that  I  had  to  scream.  I  screamed  until 
everybody  decided  to  dress;  and  when  they 
were  ready  for  breakfast,  half  an  hour  before 
breakfast  was  ready  for  them,  I  fell  asleep. 

My  breakfast  was  served  at  8  o'clock.  I 
don't  think  the  cook  can  be  much  good,  for 
I  never  had  anything  but  milk  for  breakfast 
dinner,  or  any  other  meal  since  I  can  re- 
member. After  breakfast  I  saw  my  big  bro- 
ther playing  with  a  jumping-jack.  As  I 
wanted  it  myself,  I  cried  until  nurse  made 
brother  give  it  up.  Then  brother  began  to 
cry,  and  because  I  was  sorry  for  him  I  cried 
too. 

Had  lunch  at  10  o'clock  (same  as  break- 
fast). Went  out  riding  afterward  in  my  car- 
riage, and  cried  all  the  way  home  because 
nurse  wouldn't  let  me  have  a  nice  big  black 
doggie  to  carry.  He  was  a  lovely  doggie, 
and  when  I  screamed  he  barked,  so  I 
screamed  real  hard  lots  of  times.  It  was 
great  fun. 

Got  so  tired  screaming  that  I  went  to  sleep. 
At  12  o'clock  waked  and  had  dinner  (same 
as  breakfast  and  lunch). 

Mamma  played  on  the  piano  and  sang  to 
me.  When  I  tried  to  sing  she  laughed,  and 
as  I  don't  like  to  be  laughed  at  I  cried. 
Nurse  said  I  was  a  cry  baby  and  cried  all 


the  time,  at  everything,  but  I  don't  agree 
with  her.  I  never  cry  now  at  meal  times, 
because  I  tried  it  once  and  found  I  couldn't 
eat  and  cry  at  the  same  time,  so  gave  it  up. 
I  have  all  night  to  cry  in  if  I  want  to,  and  I 
can't  eat  then. 

Had  lots  of  fun.  Pulled  nurse's  hair,  then 
pulled  mamma's  hair.  It  wasn't  so  much  fun 
when  I  tried  to  pull  brother's  hair,  for  he 
slapped  my  hands.  I  didn't  like  that,  so  I 
cried.  Then  brother  laughed,  and  I  cried 
harder,  and  then  brother  was  sent  away.  I 
cried  harder  than  ever  at  this,  for  I  wanted 
to  play  with  brother. 

Had  supper  at  3  o'clock  (same  as  break- 
fast, lunch, and  dinner.)  Got  mad  and  drop- 
ped the  bottle,  and  cried  because  I  couldn't 
have  any  more  supper  as  the  bottle  was  bro- 
ken. I  have  discovered  that  bottles  break. 
Hooray!  Tried  to  tell  nurse  about  my  dis- 
covery, and  nurse  said,  "Poor  'ittle  sing."  I 
wasn't  a  "sing,  "  I'm  not  "  'ittle,  "  because 
there's  no  such  word,  and  I  will  never  be 
"poor,"  so  I  cried. 

From  four  until  five  I  made  a  new  record. 
I  generally  cry  at  half  past  four  every  day, 
but  to-day  I  didn't.    I  was  asleep. 

At  half  past  5  I  had  the  last  meal  of  the 
day,  a  new  bottle  having  been  procuied.  I 
don't  know  the  name  of  this  meal,  but  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference  for  it  was  the 
same  as  breakfast,  lunch  , dinner  and  supper. 
I  went  to  bed  at  6  o'clock. 

At  8  o'clock  I  waked  up,  and  hearing  com- 
pany down  stairs  cried  for  some  company 
myself.  Mamma  came  up  to  me.  Went  to 
sleep. 

Didn't  wake  up  any  more  that  night  after 
I  went  to  sleep  the  last  time  until  the  next 
morning. — Harpers  Young  People. 


John  Chinaman  and  His  Children. 

As  a  father,  John  idolizes  his  boys,  but 
feels  keenly  the  disgrace  brought  by  the  ad- 
vent of  a  daughter.  He  does  not  consider 
her  worthy  of  a  name,  but  calls  her  No.  i, 
2  or  3,  as  the  case  might  be.  He 
ignores  her  entirely  in  telling  the  number  of 
his  children,  counting  only  the  boys.  He 
considers  her  as  without  mind  or  soul,  and 
denies  her  the  privilege  of  an  education 
which  her  brother  receives.  As  she  grows 
up  she  is  a  slave  in  her  own  and  her  hus- 
band's house,  and  not  until  she  is  old  does 
she  receive  love  or  reverence. 

If  a  child  is  taken  sick,  both  John  and  his 
wife  think  the  soul  has  wandered  away,  and 
steps  are  taken  to  recall  it.  The  mother 
calls  at  the  open  door,  "  Soul,  come  home  !" 
The  father  goes  out  to  seek  it,  usually 
searching  about  the  nearest  bridge.  At  his 
cry  of  "Coming,  coming  !'  the  mother  looks 
carefully  about  her  floor  and  secures  the 
first  thing  of  life  she  sees.  This  may  be  a 
flea  or  beetle,  or  other  insect,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  within  it  the  missing  spirit. 
It  is  wrapped  up  and  joyfully  placed  under 
the  pillow  of  the  sick  one,  who  is  now  ex 
pectedto  recover  forthwith.  If  death  comes 
instead,  the  child  is  buried  summarily  and 
with  scant  ceremony.  John  considers  his 
own  coffin  one  of  the  most  valued  and  most 
necessary  pieces  of  furniture  for  his  best 
room,  and  his  highest  ambition  is  to  have 
an  elaborate  funeral.  He  and  the  older 
members  of  his  household  have  this  ambi- 
tion gratified  in  proportion  to  their  wealth 
and  the  number  of  their  descendants.— St. 
Nicholas. 


Humorous. 

Hoffman  Howes:  "  I  see  by  the  pa- 
pers that  the  Pwince  of  Wales  started  wais- 
mg  bosses  five  yeahs  ago."  Howell  Gib- 
bon: "Ya-as.  And  we  must  do  everything 
the  Pwince  does."  Hoffman  Howes:  "But 
how  the  dooce  can  we  start  waising  bosses 
five  yeahs  ago?" 

a  thanksgiving  ClNCH. 
.  We  pulled  the  wishbone.  Sue  and  I, 

"  I  wish  to  kiss  you  1 "  my  heart's  sigh- 
She  won;  but  I've  since  understood 

That  she  was  wishing  that  I  would  1  — Puck. 

Conductive  to  Grace.  She  (at  the 
ball) — "  Have  you  noticed  Mr.  Downton's 
remarkable  deftness  and  grace  ?  No  mat- 
ter how  great  the  crowd  he  never  bumps 
against  anybody."  He— "  Y-e-s,  I  guess  he 
gets  his  lunches  in  a  stand  up  restaurant, 
where  every  fellow  holds  his  own  coffee." — 
N.  Y.  Weekly. 

THE     WISE  PIPER. 

Ob,  he  was  a  piper  both  wise  and  great. 
Who,  though  he  much  loved  to  toot. 
Would  never  endeavor 

To  tempt  his  fate 

Except  on  a  noiseless  flute. 

Safe  Both  Ways.  Maud—"  I  had  a 
lovely  bet  with  Tom  !"  Marie—"  What 
were  the  conditions?"  Maud— "If  Harri- 
son was  elected  I'd  hzve  to  marry  him,  but 
Cleveland  won,  so  he'll  have  to  marry  me  !" 
— N.  Y.  Herald. 
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Tested  Recipes. 

Written  for  the  Rueal  Press  by  Ada  Taylob  Seobkt. 

Apple  Tapioca  Pudding. — Soak  one  tea- 
cup tapioca,  in  three  cups  warm  water,  five 
hours.  Pare  and  core  six  juicy  apples,  put 
in  a  deep  dish  with  a  cup  warm  water  and 
the  center  of  each  apple  filled  with  sugar; 
cover  and  steam  in  the  oven  till  tender;  pour 
the  soaked  tapioca  over  the  apples  and  bake 
one  hour.   Eat  with  a  sweet  sauce  or  cream. 

Lemon  Sauce.  —  One  large  cup  sugar 
creamed  with  nearly  one-half  cup  butter, 
add  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  the 
juice  of  one  lemon;  beat  for  five  minutes  and 
add  one  teacup  boiling  water  very  slowly; 
keep  hot,  but  not  boil;  just  before  serving 
add  the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs. 

Citron  Pudding. —  Beat  two  eggs  very 
light  and  add  one  small  cup  powdered 
sugar,  which  has  been  beaten  to  a  cream 
with  one-half  cup  butter;  flavor  with  lemon 
extract.  Line  a  pieplate  with  crust,  put  in 
a  layer  of  thinly-slicecl  citron,  pour  the  mix- 
ture over  and  bake. 

Sauce  for  Above. — Boil  one  cup  of  water 
and  white  sugar  each,  and  one  teaspoon  but- 
ter, for  lo  minutes,  stirring  well.  Let  it 
cool  and  beat  in  the  whipped  whites  of  two 
eggs; flavor  with  lemon. 
,  Lemon  Meringue  Pudding. — Soak  two 
cups  bread  crura os  in  one  quart  milk;  beat 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  with  one  cup  sugar 
and  one-half  cup  butter;  mix  all  together 
with  the  juice  and  half  the  grated  rind  of  one 
large  lemon.  Bake  in  a  buttered  dish,  then 
cover  with  the  whites  beaten  stiff,  with  one- 
half  cup  powdered  sugar  and  a  little  lemon. 

Strawberry  Shortcake. — Make  a  rich  crust 
with  flour,  shortening,  baking  powder,  a  little 
salt,  and  water  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough; 
divide  in  equal  parts;  roll  out  to  fit  a  deep  pie 
tin;  pour  melted  butter  over  the  first  and 
sprinkle  with  sugar;  then  put  the  rest  on  top, 
with  butter  and  sugarthe  same  as  first.  When 
baked  it  is  easily  divided;  spread  between, 
mashed  strawberries  with  sugar  and  cream; 
also,  put  some  on  top.  Eat  while  warm. 
Bananas  or  oranges  may  be  used  instead  of 
strawberries. 

Veal  Loaf.  —  Two  pounds  veal  steak, 
quarter  pound  raw  pork,  chop  fine;  add  one 
nutmeg,  six  crackers  rolled,  two  beaten 
eggs,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  melted  butter; 
bake  in  a  loaf  shape;  keep  water  enough  in 
pan  to  baste  with. 

Fritters. —  Four  eggs  well-beaten,  one 
quart  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
salt,  and  milk  to  make  a  batter;  fry  in  hot 
lard  and  sprinkle  with  sugar,  or  eat  with 
syrup. 

Peachbs  a  la  Conde. — Peel  and  cut 
the  peaches  in  two  and  stew  them  in  clari- 
fied sugar  syrup.  Fill  an  oval  mold  with 
hot  boiled  rice;  turn  the  form  out  on  a  dish, 
arrange  the  peaches  around  it,  and  decorate 
with  preserved  cherries  or  other  small  fruits 
from  the  confectioner's.  Mix  half  a  pint  of 
the  syrup  with  a  gill  each  of  sherry  and 
marmalade,  pour  it  over  the  dish,  and  serve 
hot. 

Graham  Muffins.— One  tablespoon  of 
butter,  two  tablespoons  of  sugar,  one  egg, 
one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  three  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder,  and  flour  to  make  a  stiff 
batter.    Drop  in  mufifin  rings. 


Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High* 
est  of  all  In  leavening  strength, — Latest  U. 
S.  Govemmeut  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  io6  Wall  St.,  N.  Y 
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Return  of  Master  Davis. 

He  Talks  of  His  Trip  and  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Grange. 
Worthy  Master  Davis  of  the  State  Grange 
returned  Thursday  of  last  week  from  the 
East,  where,  as  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
know,  he  has  been  in  attendance  on  the  Na- 
tional Grange.  Mr.  Davis'  arrival  was  a 
surprise,  since,  according  to  the  program 
outlined  by  himself  in  last  week's  Rural, 
he  was  not  due  until  just  before  Christmas. 
He  returned  sooner  than  expected  owing  to 
the  severe  weather  in  the  East,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  plans  he 
had  made.  "  I  found  it,"  he  said,  "  imprac- 
ticable to  go  about,  owing  to  the  storms  of 
snow  and  sleet,  and  so  there  seemed  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  strike  for  home  and  sun- 
shine. We  found  storms  in  Boston,  storms 
in  New  York  and  storms  still  worse  at  St. 
Louis,  and  it  was  only  when  we  struck  the 
Arizona  desert  that  we  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
sun." 

Speaking  in  general  terms  of  the  trip,  Mr. 
Davis  said:  "The  trip  from  here  to  Chi- 
cago was  very  pleasant.  I  want  to  recom- 
mend all  my  friends  to  travel  on  trains  that 
do  have  dining  cars,  for  it  is  not  only  econo- 
my of  money  but  of  time,  to  have  them. 
The  trip  from  Chicago  through  Canada  to 
Concord,  N.  H.,  was  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able portions  of  the  journey.  We  noticed 
with  marked  interest  the  stability  of  the 
farm  buildings,  of  the  roads  made  of  stone  or 
concrete,  of  the  teams,  and  the  general  evi- 
dences of  permanence,  as  compared  with 
those  of  American  farms,  and  especially 
with  California  farms.  The  farmhouses 
are  built  mostly  ot  brick  or  stone,  and  the 
fences  and  culverts  are  largely  of  stone.  The 
scenety  is  also  inviting,  even  in  the  fall.  We 
passed  by  Montreal  and  Toronto,  arriving  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  on  the  I4'.h  of  November. 
The  city  was  beautilully  decorated  and  we 
were  handsomely  entertained.  The  session 
consisted  of  ten  days — morning,  afternoon 
and  evening;  the  members  were  prompt  and 
attentive  to  all  of  the  business  sessions. 
The  6ih  and  7ih  degrees  were  conferred  on 
a  class  of  over  iioo,  and  were  pronounced 
by  two  of  the  founders  of  the  Order — F.  M. 
McDowell  and  John  Trimble — to  have  been 
better  conferred  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Order,  this  being  its  26th  ses- 
sion. The  public  receptions,  excursions  and 
entertainments  attended  by  the  people  of 
Concord  were  perfect  in  every  particular. 
The  visit  to  the  great  manufacturing  town  of 
Manchester  was  both  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive. The  traveling  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  also  visited  the  White  Moun- 
tains and  other  points  of  interest. 

"  I  find,"  continued  Mr.  Davis,  "a  gener- 
al misapprehension  as  to  the  action  of  the 
National  Grange  concerning  the  financial 
question.  The  idea  seems  to  be,  so  far  as  I 
can  make  it  out,  that  the  Grange  took  up  a 
'crank'  financial  scheme  proposing  to  dis- 
tribute the  money  of  the  Government  on 
private  loans  all  over  the  United  States. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  propositions  to  this  end 
were  made  but  they  were  promptly  voted 
down.  It  was  in  this  connection  that  the 
most  exciting  and  interesting  debates  of  the 
session  occurred.  The  question  arose  upon 
the  report  of  the  worthy  lecturer  and  the 
supplemental  minority  report  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  Each  of  these  documents 
contained  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  are  in  a  deplor- 
ably mortgaged  condition  and  that  there  is 
very  little  hope  of  their  being  able  to  re- 
deem their  land.  The  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  considered  these  declarations, 
talked  them  over  at  great  length,  in  fact,  de- 
cided that  there  was  entirely  too  much  'ca- 
lamity' in  them  and  threw  them  out. 

The  financial  proposition  was  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  declaration  above  referred  to. 
It  was  submitted  by  Brother  Rhone  of 
Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Grange,  repre- 
senting a  minority  of  the  committte.  The 
plan  would  authorize  farmers  to  go  into  the 
banking  business  somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
the  national  banking  system,  their  money 
to  come  from  the  Government  and  secured 
by  mortgages  on  land.  These  banks  would 
be  required  to  lend  money  upon  land-mort- 
gages at  2  per  cent.  The  details  involved 
in  these  propositions  were  not  worked  out, 
but  many  theories  were  advanced  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  which  was  hot  and 


heavy,  bringing  out  the  very  best  there  was 
in  the  leading  debaters  of  the  session.  The 
central  idea  was  to  get  money  from  the  Na- 
tional Treasury  into  the  hands  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  at  a  very  low  rate  of  in- 
terest. The  report,  bear  in  mind,  was  a 
minority  report  from  the  executive  commit- 
tee. It  was  completely  dissected,  and,  be- 
fore adoption,  all  its  financial  recommenda- 
tions were  thrown  out. 

Another  important  matter  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  World's  Fair.  The  National 
Grange  appropriated  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  and  has  secured  suitable  and 
convenient  headquarters  for  the  reception, 
instruction  and  entertainment  of  its  members. 
A  competent  person  will  be  in  charge  of 
these  headquarters  during  the  session  of  the 
exhibition.  The  National  Grange  also, 
alter  a  hot  debate,  went  on  record  as  oppos 
ing  the  opening  of  the  Fair  on  Sundays. 

The  erection  of  a  National  Grange  Tem- 
ple received  considerable  attention  and 
promising  and  encouraging  reports  were 
made  from  several  Stales,  but,  owing  to  the 
desire  of  the  National  Grange  to  have  head- 
quarters at  Chicago  during  the  Fair  of  '93, 
further  consideration  of  the  matter  was  Icit 
to  the  next  annual  session. 

The  place  for  holding  the  next  session 
was  not  determined.  Leading  candidates 
were  Washington,  D.  C,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  other  places.  The  matter  was  left  to 
the  executive  committee  who  are  to  notify 
the  masters  of  the  State  Granges  before  the 
1st  of  June,  1893. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  amend  the 
ritualistic  work,  and  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws, but  every  one  of  them  failed. 

Besides  the  old  standbys  familiar  in  all 
recent  National  Granges,  there  was  a  num- 
ber of  new  men  who  took  a  prominent  part. 
Among  the  more  notable  were  Aaron  Jones, 
of  Indiana;  D.  W.  Working,  of  Colorado, 
and  E.  B.  Howe,  of  Massachusetts. 

After  ten  days  and  nights  of  consecutive 
hard  work  the  National  Grange  closed  its 
26th  annual  session,  at  12  o'clock  midnight, 
on  Friday,  November  25th,  and  most  of  the 
members  hurried  home  in  order  to  prepare 
their  work  for  their  several  State  Granges, 
some  dozen  or  more  of  which  meet  Decem- 
ber 13th. 

Our  return  trip  was  hastened  by  the  ex- 
cessive winter  weather,  which  set  in  on  the 
27th  of  November.  At  Boston  we  found 
the  storm  so  severe  that  sightseeing  was  out 
of  the  question  and  all  that  could  be  done 
was  to  remain  in  a  well-heated  room  and 
have  meals  sent  in.  The  trip  from  Boston 
to  New  York  was  made  on  the  famous  Falls 
River  Line,  and  the  steamer  "Pilgrim" 
creaked  in  every  joint  and  tossed  on  the  way 
from  Fall  River  to  New  York.  The  route  is 
a  magnificent  one,  and  the  steamer  is  most 
elegant  in  all  appointments  and  equipments. 
At  New  York  we  found  the  weather  no  more 
enticing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  even  more 
disagreeable  than  at  Boston,  and  sightseeing 
here  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The 
only  time  we  left  the  hotel, except  10  get  to  the 
train,  was  to  have  our  tickets  countersigned 
for  our  return  by  way  of  St.  Louis,  at  which 
point  the  weather  was  even  worse  than  at 
Boston  or  New  York,  it  being  so  dark  and 
stortiy  in  the  middle  of  the  day  that  one 
could  not  see  to  read  without  artificial  light. 
To  the  Californian  who  has  no  knowledge  of 
New  England  or  New  York  weather,  if  he  is 
willing  to  take  our  word  for  it,  we  will  say  it 
was  the  worst  we  ever  saw.  All  the  sunshine 
we  saw  after  leaving  Concord  we  found  in 
California  after  crossing  the  Colorado  river 
at  the  Needles  on  our  return  trip. 

The  hospitality  of  the  New  England  peo- 
ple, the  devotion  they  exhibit  to  home,  and 
i.s  well-earned  reputation,  is  more  than  com- 
mendable. Never  before  in  my  life,  nor 
with  any  people,  have  I  seen  such  affection 
shown  to  the  spot  which  each  of  us  calls 
home.  Many  instances  occurred  where  a 
person  well  advanced  in  years  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  fourth  generation,  each  of 
whom  had  been  botn  in  the  New  England 
homestead  on  which  surviving  members  of 
the  family  yet  lived. 

The  cause  of  the  Grange  in  New  England 
is  prosperous,  and  is  in  the  keeping  of 
scholarly  and  devoted  patrons.  But  with  all 
the  charms  of  New  England  and  the  hospi- 
tality of  its  people,  their  love  of  home,  etc., 
ad  infinitum,  there  is  yet  one  thing  lacking 
and  that  particular  thing  is  California. 

The  representatives  from  California  at  the 
National  Grange  were  on  hand  at  every  roll- 
call  and  represented  the  Order  in  this  State 
to  the  very  best  of  their  ability." 

Mr.  Davis  returns  worn-out  by  his  long 
journey,  following  as  it  did  his  political  can- 
vass. His  plan  is  to  spend  the  next  three 
weeks  at  home  in  Santa  Rosa,  and  he  ex- 
pects to  begin  his  official  duties  early  in 
January.  It  is  expected  that  between  this 
time  and  Christmas  a  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  will  be  held  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  in  San  Francisco, 


The  Farmer  Taking  the  Lead. 

Mr.  Emrrson,  in  his  essay  on  farming, 
says  that  although  men  do  not  like  hard 
work,  they  almost  universally  have  a  high 
respect  and  great  fondness  for  tillage.  He 
holds  that  this  is  a  kind  of  heredity  handed 
down  as  the  original  calling  of  the  race. 
He  says:  "The  men  in  cities,  who  are  the 
centers  of  industry,  the  driving  wheels  of 
trade,  politics  or  practical  arts,  and  the 
women  of  beauty  and  genius,  are  the  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren  of  farmers,  and  are 
spending  the  energies  which  their  fathers' 
hardy,  silent  life  accumulated  in  frosty  fur 
rows." 

Emerson  spoke  on  this  occasion,  as  he  al- 
ways did,  from  his  best  convictions.  Al- 
though bred  and  bound  to  books  and  literary 
work  from  his  childhood,  his  heart  was  ever 
in  the  garden,  in  the  field  or  in  the  woods. 
Next  to  his  fiiend  and  neighbor,  Thoreau, 
be  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  lovers  of 
nature  that  ever  lived.  The  happiest  days  of 
hit  life  were  those  spent  upon  his  little  gar- 
den farm  in  Concord.  This  sentiment  of 
Emerson  is  almost  universal  among  reflect- 
ing minds.  From  the  farm,  somewhere 
along  in  the  line  of  industry,  all  have  sprung, 
and  hence  it  is  that  farming  has  ever  en- 
listed the  love  and  respect  of  all  thoughtful 
men  in  every  line  of  profession  or  industry. 
In  the  industries  ot  the  world  the  farmer 
takes  the  lead,  whether  in  number  or  impor- 
tance. 

The  reading,  intelligent  farmer  should  be 
one  of  the  happiest  of  men.  Under  the  in- 
spiration and  teachings  of  his  ancient  and 
honored  calling,  he  should  feel  the  impulse 
of  manhood,  as  nowhere  else  it  can  be  felt. 
The  obligations  and  privileges  of  freedom 
should  be  awakened  in  his  mind  more  fully 
than  in  any  other,  and  history  tells  us  that 
such  is  the  case.  No  pastoral  or  agricul- 
tural people  were  ever  oppressors  of  others. 
As  a  class  they  have  ever  been  found  on  the 
side  of  freedom,  of  right  and  of  justice. 
They  formed  an  important  factor  in  the 
epoch,  making  discussions  and  actions 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  Re- 
public. How  long  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  nation  would  prosper 
without  the  pure  food,  pure  men  and  pure 
women  provided  by  our  farms  and  farmers' 
homes,  is  a  question  well  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. 

Heretofore,  as  a  general  thing,  the  farming 
community  has  been  deprived  of  many  of 
the  amenities  of  life;  but  in  this  day,  and 
especially  in  this  country,  this  disability  is 
fast  being  removed.  A  denser  population, 
more  facilities  for  education,  and,  above  all, 
the  flood  of  light  and  the  volume  of  fresh 
and  independent  thought  which  is  flowing  in 
from  that  great  fountain  of  intelligence  and 
inquiry,  the  new  farmers'  movement,''  is 
rapidly  dispelling  the  darkness  which  has 
hitherto  hung,  as  a  pall,  over  the  fireside  of 
the  farm.  The  entire  firming  community 
of  the  country  is  to-day  "quivering  with  the 
energy  of  an  awakened  manliness,"  which  is 
making  itself  felt  in  all  our  social,  political 
and  commercial  relations.  The  voice  of  the 
farmer  is  now  heard  and  listened  to  in  our 
commercial  marts  and  in  our  political  as- 
semblies, and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  he  will  occupy  the  full  space  to  which 
he  is  entitled  in  our  halls  of  legislation. 
When  that  time  comes,  it  will  be  well  for 
the  entire  country  and  all  its  vast  industries 
and  other  concerns.  With  the  farmer  at 
the  front,  educated  and  strengthened  by  the 
lessons  he  is  learning  within  the  precincts  ot 
the  Grange,  he  will  be  able  to  so  grasp  and 
appreciate  the  true  relationships  and  econo- 
mies of  society  as  to  sweep  away  the  mean- 
ingless generalities  of  political  demagogues 
and  all  the  vicious  legislation  which  they 
have  heretofore  sought  to  impose  upon  the 
people. 


The  Lesson  of  the  Hoar. 

The  National  Grange,  which — at  Concord, 
N.  H. — has  just  concluded  its  26:h  annual 
session,  was  no  ordinary  representative 
body.  It  represented  the  largest  and  most 
diversified  industry  in  the  country.  Its  ob- 
ject was  to  lead  to  a  higher  civilization  and 
to  bring  into  union  all  the  great  industrial 
interests  to  work  together  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  whole  country.  A  local  paper, 
published  near  the  place  of  meeting,  says  of 
this  body: 

"These  men  represent  not  the  farm  only, 
with  its  various  operations,  but  they  repre- 
sent all  that  relates  to  the  best  interests  of 
all  who  live  upon  the  farm.  They  repre- 
sent organized  social  intercourse  among 
people  naturally  too  much  apart  by  reason 
of  scattered  population.  They  represent 
education,  enlightenment,  progress.  They 


represent  the  first  organized,  persistent  and 
successful  effort  to  teach  the  farmer  to  im- 
prove his  condition  by  improving  him<ielf — 
and  back  of  them  are  27,000  subordinate 
Granges,  organized  neighborhoods,  working 
together  intelligently  for  the  common  wel- 
fare. No  other  country  in  the  world  pre- 
sents so  sub'ime  a  spectacle.  History  offers 
no  parallel  to  this  grand  work  of  inte  ligent, 
generous,  non-partisan,  organized  effort  at 
improvement  of  the  rural  population." 

The  extraordinary  result  of  the  recent 
general  election  has  shown  that  a  great  un- 
rest pervades  the  country — that  the  inde- 
pendent voter  is  abroad,  and  that  the  people 
are  taking  measures  for  the  overthrow  of 
parties  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  order 
of  things  whereby  measures  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  laws  enacted  to  give  more  per- 
fect protection  to  the  toiling  millions;  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  present  great  drift  of  wealth 
into  the  hands  of  the  lordly  few,  and  to  the 
"ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are 
vain,"  whereby  the  buitbens  of  taxes  are 
largely  avoided  by  the  more  wealthy  and 
thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  compara- 
tively poor.  The  efforts  of  the  farmers  to 
live  and  pay  their  debts  on  50-cent  wheat 
and  6  cent  cotton  in  the  great  eastern  and 
central  States  is  not  a  success,  and  it  is  so 
confidently  believed  that  such  a  condition  is 
forced  upon  them  by  unjust  financial  legisla- 
tion against  the  best  interests  of  the  masses, 
that  a  firm  resolve  seems  to  have  been  taken 
to  make  a  change  in  governmental  matters, 
either  through  a  thorough  reformation  or  a 
complete  overthrow  of  parties.  The  result 
recorded  in  the  recent  election  is  but  a  pre- 
monition of  events  to  come  four  years  hence. 

In  bringing  about  such  a  radical  change 
it  will  be  the  duty  and  desire  of  the  Grange 
to  guide  this  unrest  into  healthy  and  safe 
channels  where  good  only  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  whole  country  will  come  of  it. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Drwby,  Secretary  State  Oraujce  of  Calilornla. 

An  Executive  Co.mmittee  Meeting 
will  soon  be  held,  although  we  cannot  now 
name  the  date.  Past  Master  Overhiser  and 
Worthy  Lecturer  Huffman  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  present  and  confer  with  the 
committee  on  matters  of  interest  to  the  Or- 
der. The  appointment  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee or  attendant,  as  recommended  by  the 
resolution  of  the  State  Grange,  will  likely  be 
considered;  also  the  matter  of  a  farm  to- 
farm  canvass  for  the  organization  of  new 
and  revival  of  dormant  Granges.  These, 
and  other  subjects  likely  to  come  up,  will 
make  the  meeting,  no  doubt,  an  important 
one.  Any  suggestions  from  those  who  can- 
not be  present  should  be  forwarded  immedi- 
ately. 

The  Australian  Ballot  Law,  which 
has  proved  a  power  for  good  in  its  present 
form,  needs  important  amendments,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  Bro.  Huffman  and 
other  earnest  workers  in  securing  the  law 
are  determined  to  use  their  best  efforts  to 
have  it  made  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Potter  Valley  Grange,  we  learn  from 
Secretary  W.  V.  Kilbourne,  held  a  meeting 
in  their  hall,  Dec.  3d,  and  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  the  Order.  Although  the 
day  was  inclement,  there  was  a  good  attend- 
ance. At  noon,  recess  was  taken,  and  the 
members,  with  their  invited  friends  to  the 
number  of  50,  partook  of  a  bountiful  repast, 
enlivened  by  the  conversation  of  friends  and 
neighbors  and  music  by  the  young  folks. 
Afterward,  the  Grange  elected  officers. 

Temescal  Grange  enjoyed  a  pleasant 
basket  lunch  at  its  regular  meeting  on  the 
3d.  The  anniversary  exercises  by  the 
Grange  consisted  of  short  speeches  by  each 
msmber,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a 
Grange  love  feast.  Nearly  all  participated, 
and  the  occasion  was  heartily  enjoyed.  The 
subject  of  continuing  the  publication  and 
sale  of  schoolbooks  by  the  State  was  the 
theme  of  a  live  discussion  which  ended  in 
the  adoption,  by  unanimous  vote,  of  the 
resolution  submitted  to  the  subordinate 
Granges  by  Sicramento  County  Pomona 
Grange,  in  favor  of  continuing  the  system. 

The  subject  of  butter  and  cheese-making 
was  introduced  by  Bro.  L.  Frink  and  dis- 
cussed also  by  Bros.  Renwick,  Woodhams, 
Stevens  and  others.  Bro.  Frink  gave  his 
experience  in  setting  milk  in  cans  about  two 
feet  deep,  holding  about  one-half  barrel.  He 
found  that  the  cream  rose  better,  produced 
good  butter  and  more  of  it  than  when  the 
milk  was  set  in  shallow  pans.  It  kept 
cleaner  also.  By  the  system,  one  or  two 
men  would  do  as  much  work  as  three  by  the 
use  of  pans.  He  found  that  calves  did  well 
on  the  lobbered  milk,  without  feeding  them 
any  new. 

Bro.  Frink  has  raised  in  his  dooryard  in 
Oakland,  the  tea  used  by  his  family  for 
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years.  He  believes  farmers  could  raise 
their  own  tea,  as  well  as  potatoes,  in  most 
parts  of  California.  He  sca'ds  the  leaves 
and  then  dries  them,  about  as  sage  or  other 
herbs  are  ordinarily  cured.  The  large 
amount  of  work  expended  in  China  and 
Jap  in  in  rolling  each  leaf  separately,  is  con- 
sidered more  a  matter  of  fancy  thm  neces- 
sity. Mr.  Frink  much  information  in  re- 
gard to  tea  culture  from  his  brother,  who  re- 
sided for  a  time  in  Japan. 

ELECTION  AND  INSTALLATION  OF 
OFFICERS. 

December  and  January  are  two  of  the 
most  important  months  of  the  year  in 
Grange  work.  The  selection  of  leaders  in 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  for  the  ensuing 
year  should  receive  special  attention  of  pa- 
trons from  highest  to  lowest.  All  should  be 
participants  in  this  essential  duty.  No  one 
should  dodge  tha  responsibility,  or  be  luke- 
warm as  to  exercising  their  best  judgment 
and  efforts  to  place  their  Grange  in  the  best 
possible  working  order  for  the  coming  twelve 
months.  Having  secured  standard  bearers 
for  the  coming  year,  they  should  be  equally 
zealous  in  encouraging  them  onward  and 
kindly  and  diligently  support  them  in  every 
laudable  undertaking. 

The  ceremony  of  installation  is  a  beautiful 
one.  The  inspiring  lessons  given  in  the 
services  are  pleasantly  received  by  earnest 
patrons,  though  oft  repeated.  Patrons,  no 
matter  how  indifferent  and  lukewarm  may 
have  been  your  attendance  the  past  year, 
you  can,  if  present,  richly  enjoy  the  installa- 
tion mepticg  of  your  Order. 

A  sufficient  number  of  Granges  have  al- 
ready reported  their  election  of  officers  to 
indicate  that  a  lively  interest  prevails 
throughout  the  circle, 

APPOINTMENTS  OF  DEPUTIES. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  W.  M.  to  secure  a 
more  than  usually  live  corps  of  deputy  lec- 
turers. The  custom  adopted  some  years 
ago,  of  having  the  masters  of  each  county  or 
district  confer  and  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  patron,  has  seemed  to  work 
very  poorly.  Some  better  and  more  effec- 
tive method  should  be  adopted  to  place 
deputies  in  the  field  who  will  give  more 
time  and  attention  to  the  work  than  the  ma- 
jority of  those  lately  occupying  the  respon- 
sible position.  Some  have  held  the  office  so 
long  as  to  seemingly  become  "  worked  nut," 
or  "tired"  ot  the  responsibilities.  While 
ability  in  a  deputy  is  a  very  desirable  qual 
ity,  it  is  equally,  if  not  more  essential  that 
the  one  selected  shall  worA,  rather  than  be 
simply  able  to  do  so. 

How  would  it  do  for  each  Grange  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter,  and  the  master  then  in- 
formed of  several  brothers  and  sisters  who, 
it  is  believed,  would  make  good  deputies  ? 

Waterloo  Grange,  writes  sister  Mary 
F.  Merrill,  is  to  discuss  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  N.  Y.  Century  Pub.  Co.,  entitled 
"  Cheap  Money."  The  discussion  is  set  for 
Saturday  evening,  Dec.  24ih. 

Credit  Due  the  Grange. — The  Grange 
was  the  first  organized  body  to  advocate  the 
Australian  ballot  system  in  California.  We 
think,  also  in  Oregon.  Both  Grange  and 
Grange  papers  were  forward  in  this  woik 
from  its  first  agitation  until  the  law  became 
an  accomplished  fact.  The  Federated 
Trades,  and  a  number  of  earnest  and  tal- 
ented advocates  outside  of  the  Ordc,  did 
able  and  effective  work  as  well  as  the 
Grange.  Still,  without  the  work  done  by 
the  Grange  and  Patrons,  it  is  clear  we  should 
not  now  be  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the 
Australian  ballot  law.  In  our  opinion,  the 
full  importance  of  the  system  is  not  yet  real- 
ized or  appreciated.  It  is  the  basis  upon 
which  other  great  reforms  can,  and  no  doubt 
will  be,  accomplished  in  the  near  future  that 
could  never  be  reached  without  its  aid. 

It  is  not  so  well  known,  however,  that  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention,  which  gave 
us  our  present  improved  Constitution,  was 
called  through  Grange  action.  The  Golden 
Gate  Grange,  which  was  organized  in  San 
Francisco  and  flourished  but  a  few  years, 
has  that  work  lo  its  credit.  The  subject  was 
discussed  at  its  meetings,  and  finally  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  resolutions  prepared 
and  adopted  and  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture and  supported  by  Grange  representa- 
tives until  the  Act  submitting  to  voters  the 
question  of  calling  a  convention  was  framed 
and  passed,  and  the  people  voted  for  a  con- 
vention. 

Through  a  non  partisan  movement  started 
at  Haywards,  mainly  by  earnest  and  active 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  a  number  of  stanch 
and  true  representatives  of  the  people's  in- 
terests were  elected  to  the  convention,  in- 
cluding Past  Master  J.  V.  Webster,  Thomas 
McConnell  and  a  number  of  other  Patrons 
from  different  parts  of  the  State. 

These  men  cooperated  with  some  of  the 
labor  representatives  and  other  honest  and 


independent  members,  and  thus  the  present 
constitution  was  secured. 

Golden  Gate  Grange,  during  its  short  ex- 
istence, bad  many  an  excellent  session. 
Pioneer  Patrons  who  participated  in  those 
meetings  will  remember  with  pleasure  the 
eloquent  and  stining  speeches  that  were 
wont  to  be  made  by  Past  Masters  J.  W.  A. 
Wright  and  I.  C.  Steele  and  other  able 
speakers  of  those  early  and  enthusiastic 
Grange  times. 

GRANGE  ELECTIONS. 

[Secretaries  are  requested  to  send  us  as  early  reports 
as  possible  for  publication  under  ttiis  head.] 

The  State  Secretary  has  during  the  past 
week  received  reports  of  elections  of  officers 
from  nine  subordinate  Granges  as  follows: 

Eden  Grange.  — Election  Dec.  3d;  offi- 
cers chosen:  H.  V.  Monsen,  M.;  C.  Christ- 
ensen,  O.;  Sister  Christensen,  L. ;  J.  H. 
Driver,  S.;  H.  P.  Mohr,  A.  S.;  Sister  Per- 
ham,  C;  Bertha  Gading,  T. ;  J.  Sharai, 
Sec;  W.  T.  Christensen,  G.  K.;  Sister  S. 
Dennis,  Ceres;  Amelia  Gading,  P.;  Kate 
Monsen,  F.;  J.  Lachman,  L.  A.  S.;  Sister 
Mattie  Driver,  Trustee. 

Glen  Ellen  Grange.— Election  Dec. 
10;  officers  chosen:  C.  H.  W.  Bruning,  M.; 
L.  Knight,  O.;  Mrs.  Lucy  Hendley,  L.;  Miss 
Emily  Kurtz,  S  ;  F.  M.  Hunter,  A.  S. ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Zane,  C;  ].  M.  Zane,  T.;  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Miner,  Sec;  Henry  Chauvet,  G.  K.;  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Whitaker,  C  eres;  Miss  Minnie  Brun- 
ing, P.;  Miss  Lottie  Howard,  F.;  Miss 
Electa  Bones,  L.  A.  S.;  F.  M.  Hunter, 
Trustee.    Date  of  installation,  Jan.  7,  1893. 

LoDi  Grange — Officers  chosen:  Sister 
Alida  Alhson,  M. ;  B.  P.  Baird,  O.;  Sister 
J.  C.  Stiidy,  L  ;  S.  F.  Mathewson,  S. ;  C. 
W.  Norton,  A.  S. ;  Sister  M.  W.  Shidy,  C; 
R.  Pixley,  T. ;  Sister  Florence  Huffman, 
Sec;  C.  H.  Wakefield,  G.  K.;  Hannah  Har- 
ney, Ceres;  Mamie  Mathewson,  P.;  Clara 
Kettleman,  F.;  R  becca  Kettleman,  L.  A.  S. 

Potter  Valley  Grange.  —  Election 
Dec.  3;  officers  ch  ■se'- :  William  Eddie,  M.; 
Geo.  W.  Pickel,  O.;  Mrs.  Fannie  Thomas, 
L. ;  Jerry  Lierly,  S. ;  R.  R.  Burrows,  A.  S  ; 
H.  P.  McGee,  C;  I.  W.  Grover,  T.;  W.  V. 
Kilbourne,  Sec;  L  D.  Vann,  G.  K.;  Mrs. 
Laura  Lierly,  Ceres;  Miss  Blythe  Lierly,  P.; 
Miss  Minnie  Spencer,  F.;  Miss  May  Eddie, 
L.  A.  S.;  A.  J.  Thomas,  Trustee.  Date  of 
installation,  first  Saturday  of  January,  1893. 

West  San  Joaquin  Grange.— Election 
Dec  7;  officers  chosen:  Simeon  Higgins, 
M.;  John  Treanor,  O.;  Mrs.  ].  Cbrisman, 
L.;  Adam  Parker.  S.;  Chas.  P.  Fox,  A.  S.; 
Mrs.  W.  Carroll,  C. ;  A.  P.  Stocking,  T.; 
W.  von  Sosten,  Sec;  Adam  Higgins,  G. 
K  ;  Miss  May  Wacksmuth,  Ceres;  Miss 
Lulu  Pelton,  P.;  Miss  Ruth  Chrisman,  F. ; 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Cox,  L.  A.  S.;  John  Gardner, 
Trustee. 

Tulare  Grange. — Election  Nov.  19  h; 
officers  chosen:  John  Tuohy,  M.;  Mrs. 
Nettie  Merritt,  O.;  J.  W.  Mackie,  L. ;  John 
Gill,  S.;  Albert  Nelson,  A.  S.;  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Trescolt,  C  ;  A.  J.  Woods,  T.;  Mrs.  Bertha 
Ingham,  Sec;  E.  C.  Shoemaker,  Visalia,  G. 
K  ;  Mrs.  Madgf-line  Prenn,  Ceres;  Emilie 
Houghton,  P.;  Myra  Parish,  F.;  M.  Edith 
Maples,  L.  A.  S.;  A.  P.  Merritt,  John 
Tuohy,  M.  Prenn,  Trustees.  Date  of  in- 
stallation, Jan.  7,  1893. 

Two  RocK.  Grange — Election  Dec  ist; 
officers  chosen:  Jotin  R.  Denman,  M  ;  U. 
D.  Houx,  O.;  A.  P.  Martin,  L  ;  Chas.  Hunt, 
S.;  Walter  Church,  A.  S. ;  S.  Q.  Bat  low,  C; 
C.  Niison,  T.;  Gen.W.  Gaston,  Sec;  Henry 
Schwobeda,  G.  K  ;  Mrs.  A.  Linebaugh, 
Ceres;  Sister  A.  P.  Martin,  P.;  Mrs.  M. 
Mitchell,  F.;  Mrs.  R.  Andrews,  L.  A.  S. 
Date  of  installation,  Jan.  5,  1893. 

Waterloo  Grange. — Election  Dec.  10; 
officers  chosen:  L.  A.  Gremore,  M  ;  T.  B. 
Day,  O  ;  Lizzie  Anderson,  L. ;  F.  Long,  S  ; 
Roilie  Drullard,  A.  S.;  T.  J.  Truscoft,  C; 
J.  R  Balkwili,  T.;  C.A.  Merrill,  Sec;  James 
Brumby,  G.  K.;  Sister  M.  E.  Balkwili,  Ceres; 
Myrtie  Macomber,  P.;  Daisie  Brittsan,  F.; 
Lora  Osborn,  L.  A.  S.  Date  of  installation, 
probably  Jan.  7  (evening),  1893. 

Yuba  City  Grange.— Election  Dec.  3; 
officers  chosen:  P.  L.  Bunce  (reelected), 
M.;  Fred.  D.  Walton  (reelected),  O  ;  Julia 
Littlejohn,  L.;  Edward  Starr,  S  ;  Glen  G. 
Harter,  A.  S.;  Josie  M.  Walton,  C;  Josie  R. 
Heddon  (reelected),  T  ;  Nellie  Brophy,  Sec; 
Fred.  Cooper,  Jr.,  G.  K.;  Ella  Meeker, 
Ceres;  Belle  Evans  Greely,  P.;  Don  Kells, 
F.;  Annie  Cooper,  L.  A.  S.;  B.  F.  Walton, 
Trustee.    Dite  of  installation,  Jan.  7,  1893. 


(Jrange  Anniversary. 

Pescadero,  Dec  sth.— At  the  close  of  the 
long  storm  a  goodly  number  of  the  Patrons 
of  Pescadero  Grange  and  invited  guests 
assembled  in  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall  Dec.  3d  in 
honor  of  our  Grange  anniveniary.  Social, 
musical  and  intellectual  enjoyment  certainly 
contributed  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 


which  if  extended  to  every  subordinate 
Grange  would  render  the  occasion  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  annals  of  our  Order. 

At  the  next  regular  meeting  (ihe  third 
Saturday  in  December)  the  election  of  offi- 
cers will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
bountiful  rain  indicates  a  fruitful  season; 
and  I  anticipate  another  prosperous  year  for 
Pescadero  Grange.  Fraternally, 

I.  C.  Steele. 


Notes  from  Stockton  Grange. 

Stockton,  December  10,  1892. 
Headquarters  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
charge  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Grange  !  Just  think  of  it  I  No 
going  up  twenty-one  stories  to  dream  among 
clouds  of  your  mortal  members  being  crushed 
by  falling  timbers,  but  a  veritable  home  on 
the  ground,  with  a  fraternal  director  to  tell 
you  where  to  go  to  eat,  sleep  and  buy.  A 
thousand  dollars  expended  for  the  comfort 
and  guidance  of  toilers,  who  will  deport 
themselves  with  a  testifying  sense  of  this 
protection  and  unity  from  the  head  of  our 
Order. 

Our  Grange  voted  against  the  abolition  of 
the  State  publication  of  text  books.  The 
State  has  the  plant,  and  if  imperfect,  the 
series  can  be  revised  and  improved  at  less 
cost  than  by  a  new  ring.  The  State  Super- 
intendent, his  aids  and  prominent  teachers, 
originated  and  compiled  the  series,  and 
other  errors  are  likely  to  creep  into  another 
lot  ;  besides,  it  is  a  hardship  to  parents  to 
make  an  entire  change.  True,  the  necessity 
of  paying  an  editor  of  the  series  $200  per 
month  is  not  apparent. 

The  vote  carried  to  give  the  wife  the 
same  right  to  dispose  of  community  prop- 
erty as  the  husband  after  the  death  of  the 
latter.  One  brother,  who  is  authority  on 
law  for  us,  said  the  second  husband  was 
said  to  either  kiss  or  beat  the  property  away 
from  the  wife.  Another  has  known  it  swept 
into  a  saloon.  A  third  had  seen  it  consumed 
by  foolish  bargains  ;  but  the  majority  signed 
the  petition  to  change  the  civil  code. 

Some  members  think,  as  the  National 
Grange  has  a  balance  of  $74,000  on  hand,  it 
could  build  the  "Temple  of  Ceres,"  for  sub- 
ordinate members  would  rarely  see  or  use  it. 

Undoubtedly,  Stockton  Grange  will  hold 
an  entertainment  to  raise  funds  for  a  temple 
to  agricultare  that  would  give  permanence 
and  character  to  our  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
among  other  fraternal  orders. 

We  are  a  unit  for  the  government  to  take 
controlling  shares  in  and  push  through  the 
Nicaragua  Canal. 

Low  prices  for  grain  make  us  all  feel 


poor.  Never  was  there  more  cordial  feeling 
in  our  membership,  and  good  officers  are 
just  elected  forayearof  live  business. — A.  A, 

Anniversary  Celebration  of  Tnlare 
Grange. 

Tulare  City,  Cal.,  Dec.  6,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  :— Tulare  Grange,  No. 
198,  celebrated  the  26th  anniversary  of  the 
Order,  Saturday,  Dec.  3d.  Owing  to  the 
storm,  patrons  from  a  distance  were  de- 
tained at  home,  but  the  program,  consisting 
of  music  and  recitations,  was  well  carried 
out.  Sister  C.  E.  Kinney  was  with  us  and 
added  much  to  the  pleasures  of  the  day  by 
an  address  full  of  encouragement  for  the 
progress  of  the  Order.  The  question  of  or- 
ganizing a  Farmers'  Institute  was  discussed, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  agitate  the 
matter  and  report  at  the  next  regular  meet- 
ing; after  which  refreshments  were  served 
and  all  went  home  feeling  that  the  occasion 
was  a  success  in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  Mrs.  Bertha  Ingham, 
Sec'y  Tulare  Grange. 


DUNCAN'S  PRACTICAL  SURVEYOR'S  GUIDE. 

A  new,  revised  and  enlarged  edition.-  Just  R^^adjr 

m  mm  mmm  mi 

Containing  the  necessary  inf  'rmation  to  make  any 
perion  of  common  capao  tf  a  finished  l«nrt  surveyor, 
wiihuit  the  aid  of  a  tencher.  By  Andbkw  Ddnoin 
Land  S  uveyor  and  Civil  Engineer.  A  r  ew,  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition.     II  iistratcd  by  7-2  engiavings. 

In  One  Volume,  Umo.,  21U  pages,  trice  SI  50.  By 
mail,  free  of  pottage  to  any  addreti  in  the  world. 

AB8TB4CT  OF  CONTENTS. —In! roductinn;  Object;  ot  S'lr- 
ve>ing;  Wh^t  a  i-urvty  Should  Include;  Deficiiion  of 
Points;  Determination  tf  a  Stra'ght  line  and  of  a  Pla^e 
Surface;  Map  o(  a  Surv.  y;  ScaltB  According  to  Which 
Maps  of  Surveys  are  Drawn;  Instruments  lor  M'  aouring 
Diitanoes  and  Their  Use;  Instruments  for  Setting  out 
Right  Ang  e»,  and  Their  U-ie;  Survey  of  Smiller  Tracts 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Previously-Described  Inetiu- 
msnt;  Problems;  Trigonometrical  Surv"  ying;  Tables  of 
Surveyf:  8' stems  f  Kectanijular  Surveying  'or  Survey- 
ing tht  Piihlle  Landi  of  the  Umted  Slates:  Judex. 

I^A  circular  showing  Ihe  full  tnble  of  con''nts  of  the 
above  book  sent  free  to  a^i/onewho  witt  apply. 

4^  Otir  JVew  and  Revised  Drficrifitioe  Catalogue  of 
Praftical  and  Scientific  Books,  88  pages  Syo.  avd 
our  other  <  atalogues,  thv  whole  covering  every  branch 
of  Science  applied  to  the  Arts,  sent  free  and  free  of 
posta'ie  to  any  one  in  any  part  of  the  world  who  will 
furnish  hie  address 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRO  &  CO., 

IndustbialPubhshebs,  Bookseller.s  and  Importers, 
810  tVnInntSt..  Pliilarlelphia  Pa  U.  ..4. 


FOR  SALE. 
A  Thorougbred  Scotch  Collie 


PEDIGREE:   Best  in  .the  Country. 

Addre>8  R.  B.,  This  Office. 


"KEYSTONE" 

CORN  SHELLERS 

Are  Guaranteed  to  be  Unsurpassed 
in  Any  Way. 


Separating  Device 

Steam,  Horse, 
and  Hand  Power. 


r 


1 


2  Hole  .Shelkr.   3  Sizes. 

Self  Feed 
and  Hand  Feed. 


6  and  1  Hole  Sliellors. 
Strong,  Durable,  Light  Draft, 

Fast  and  Clean  Work. 
FULL  LINE  OF  HORSE  POWERS. 

KEYSTONE   MFC.  CO., 

Stex-line,  Xll. 


XL."'  Rheller     Kan.n»  City,  C..iiin-'l  niiiir»,   St.  Coliiml>u».  «>.    "P.'ii)  "  Slieller. 


The  "LXJITWIELER" 

!iSTBBL  ^BBAM  CULTIVATOR. 

Strong,  Durable,  Efficient  and 
Complete, 

CONTINUES  TO  BE  THE   FAVORITE  FOR 
THOROUGH  AND  KFKIOIEST 
SERVICE  IN 

Orchard  &  Vineyard  Work. 

Easily  Oaltivatea  from  10  to  15  acres  per  day. 
Specially  adapted  for  preparing  land  for  Beans  and  other 
small  crops. 

G.  G.  WICKSOM  &  CO.,  3  &  5  FR3Nr  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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jJgricultural  J^otes, 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Bad  fob  thb  Moi.eb. — Livertnore  Herald:  One 
day  last  week  Mr.  Bistorious'  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  a  small  island  in  his  field.  He 
started  to  wade  oat  to  it,  but  found  the  water 
too  deep,  but  got  near  enough  to  it  to  see  that 
it  was  almost  covered  with  moles,  they  having 
been  forced  to  take  refuge  on  it  on  account  of 
the  high  water  on  all  sides.  The  high  water 
caused  a  large  nnmber  of  squirrels  and  moles 
to  perish  on  the  Valensin  ranch.  Similar  re- 
ports come  in  from  other  parts  of  the  valley. 
Butte. 

Fink  Figb  — Oroville  Mercury:  Judge  Gray 
has  on  exhibition  a  five-pound  box  of  White 
Adriatic  figs  grown  on  his  ranch  east  of  town. 
They  were  cured  and  packed  by  his  wife,  and 
are  beaaliful  specimens  of  fruit.  They  are  of 
large  size,  ligh'-colored  and  nearly  transparent. 
The  judge  has  50  seres  in  these  trees,  and  this 
is  the  fi  st  yenr  any  of  them  have  borne.  The 
trees  are  grown  without  irrigation  on  high,  red 
soil,  and  strange  to  say,  the  largest  trees  are 
found  on  the  dryeat  part  of  the  land. 

Fine  Display  of  Gbain.— Oroville  Register: 
Gen.  .Tohn  Bid  well  of  Chico  has  over  one  hun- 
dred samples  of  grain,  and  the  World's  Fair 
Commissioners  of  Butte  are  making  every  effort 
to  induce  the  General  to  permit  them  to  send 
these  samrles  to  Chicago.  The  grain  was 
grown  for  Mrs.  Bidwell,  who  desired  to  display 
the  same;  but  as  the  commissioners  were  un- 
able to  procure  samples  in  time,  they  are 
strongly  in  hopes  that  Mrs.  Bidwell  will  kindly 
waive  her  ownership  and  allow  the  county  to 
use  these  handsome  samples  of  all  the  grains 
grown  in  the  Slate. 

The  Pkcan  Tbbe.—  Oroville  Register:  Among 
the  nut-bearing  trees  that  do  well  in  this  part 
of  California  is  the  pecan  tree.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  bearers,  its  long  branches  often 
bending  to  the  ground  with  their  loads  of  nuts, 
producing  in  clusters  from  two  to  eight  on  the 
end  of  every  tip.  It  is  a  species  of  hickory,  and 
the  wood  is  used  for  all  purposes  that  hickory  is 
u'^ed  for.  Itisjnst  as  good  for  fuel,  and  when 
planted  in  open  field,  and  not  crowded  by  other 
trees,  is  naturally  of  a  spreading  habit,  making 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  symmetrically 
formed  shade  trees  in  the  world.  Ttis  as  hardy 
as  the  osage,  which,  like  the  pecan,  is  a  native 
of  Texas,  but  will  grow  as  far  north  as  Iowa. 
A  tree  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  will  bear  from 
six  to  ten  bushels  of  nuts  that  are  worth  at 
least  $.5  a  bushel.  The  nuts  will  keep  without 
difficulty  for  a  year,  and  often  at  the  end  of  two 
years  they  are  sweet  and  good.  There  are  no 
less  than  20  varieties  of  the  pecan,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  plant  only  the  largest  and 
earliest  varieties.  These  trees  grow  readily  on 
the  foothill  land. 

Fresno. 

A  Shower  of  Mud. — Republican:  The  phe- 
nomenon known  as  a  mud  shower  was  noticed 
in  this  city  recentlv.  People  who  were  out  in 
the  rain  wondered  why  their  umbrellas  and 
clothing  were  spattered  with  a  light  mud,  but 
the  matter  was  easily  explained.  A  sandstorm 
had  prevailed  before  the  rain  fell,  and  particles 
of  light  loam  as  fine  as  flour  had  been  carried 
high  up  into  the  air.  This  was  washed  down 
by  the  rain,  and  every  drop  was  a  blot  of  mud 
Humboldt. 

A  Lovable  Bull. — Standard:  A  good  story 
comes  from  Newberg,  told  about  Geo.  Thomp- 
son and  his  partner  Gus.  They  occupy  a  cabin 
together,  and  a  few  days  ago  an  ancient  bull, 
who  was  enjoying  a  holiday  at  pasture,  en- 
tered the  cabin  in  their  absence,  hooked  the 
clothing  from  the  wall  and  ate  part  of  their 
bed.  He  was  driven  out,  but  a  day  later  he 
watched  his  chance  and  entered  the  cabin 
again.  This  time  he  knocked  over  the  stove, 
hooked  the  bed  clothing  into  the  corner,  ate  up 
the  bed,  and  finally  pulled  George's  overcoat 
down  from  the  wall  and  plastered  it  securely  to 
the  floor. 

Inyo. 

HoBSEB  GoiNO  South. — Independent :  Several 
bands  of  hor.«e3  have  starte.l  for  Los  Angeles 
this  week.  Wm.  B.  Hutchings  started  out  last 
Monday  with  18  head,  Wm.  Rowan  and  Felix 
Cardinal  left  yesterday  with  120  head,  and 
Chas.  and  Jas.  Summers  go  to-day  with  15 
more.  A  band  of  over  200  head  of  Nevada 
horses  is  reported  as  passing  down  the  valley 
several  days  ago,  headed  for  the  same  market 
Kern. 

Glanders  Pbevalent, — Tehachapi  Cor.  Call 
fomian:  Glanders  are  again  reported  to  be 
prevalent  among  the  horses  in  this  vicinity. 
Several  have  already  been  killed,  yet  there  is  a 
grave  doubt  among  many  of  the  best  horsemen 
here  that  the  disease,  as  it  now  appears,  is  not 
the  genuine  glanders,  and  considerable  com- 
plaint has  accordingly  been  made  against  the 
action  of  the  county  veterinary  in  ordering 
them  killed. 

Los  Angeles. 

Labge  Orange  Yield.— Pasadena  Star:  Esli 
mates  that  place  this  season's  orange  crop  at 
6000  carloads  are  doubtless  too  high,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  yield  will  be  a  large  one  unless 
something  unforeseen  happens  to  prevent. 
Last  year's  crop  amounted  to  but  about  3500 
oai8. 

Fkuit  for  the  World's  Fair.— Calif  in- nia 
Farmer:  C.  M.  Wells  of  this  city,  vice-president 
of  Southern  California  World's  Fair  (3ommis- 
eion,  has  sent  to  the  State  Woild's  Fair  Com- 
mission, at  San  Francisco,  a  statement  of  the 
fruit  exhibit  already  gathered  by  San  Diego, 
Orange,  S  in  Bernardino,  Ventura,  Los  Angeles 
and  Santa  Barbara  counties.  There  are  1380 
jars  of  fruit,  3090  jars  of  jellies  and  jams,  L'HoO 
pounds  of  honey.  Los  Angeles  county  sends 
6000  pounds  of  walnuts  and  Ventura  20,000 
pounds  of  beans.    Besides  this,  the  as.sociation 


has  170  orange  trees  in  boxes  to  be  set  out  as  an 
orange  grove,  and  which  will  be  in  bearing 
during  the  fair.  There  are  also  67  lemon  and 
11  olive  trees  boxed  for  shipment. 

Fkuit  from  Pomona.— /Vofl^-ess:  The  ship- 
ments of  green  and  dried  fruits  from  Pomona 
his  season  have  amounted  to  between  175  and 
180  carloads.  The  dried  fruits  amounted  to  90 
carloads.  Four  years  ago  the  total  shipment  of 
dried  fruits  from  here  in  one  season  was  11 
carloads. 

Modoc. 

Bio  Yield  of  Honev.— Alturas  Herald:  C. 
W.  Williams  of  South  Fork  brought  down 
about  7000  pounds  of  nice  white  honey  last 
week,  wnich  he  sold  to  merchants  in  town. 
Mr.  W.  has  an  extensive  apiary. 

Monterey. 
Beet  Shipments. — Pojaronian:  B^et  ship- 
ments have  been  made  from  the  Salinas  dis- 
trict this  week,  and,  weather  permitting,  the 
narrow  gauge  will  have  lots  of  work  in  that 
section  before  the  close  of  the  week.  Five 
hundred  tons  of  sngar  were  shipped  from  the 
factory  Tuesday  morning,  via  Moss  Landing. 
It  took  two  trains  of  the  narrow  gauge  to  han- 
dle the  saccharine  load.  *  *  •  E.  D.  Leon- 
ard brought  in  yesterdav  a  fine  sample  of  coal 
from  his  plaue  in  Green  Valley.  He  has  a  nine- 
foot  vein,  and  there  appears  to  be  lots  of  it.  It 
is  a  good  quality,  and  Mr.  Leonard  proposes  to 
develop  the  vein. 

Orange. 

Bio  Shipments  of  Celery.- — Santa  Ana  Blade: 
About  3000  pounds  of  celery  have  been  shipped 
from  Santa  Ana  this  week  by  express.  iThe 
garden  is  in  the  peat  land,  and  large  shipments 
will  be  made  throughout  this  season. 

Shasta. 

Our  Fruit  in  France. — Anderson  News:  Mr. 
J.  P.  Wright  has  received  a  letter  from  a  firm 
in  Paris,  France,  offering  to  give  any  security 
asked,  for  a  chance  to  handle  the  canned  fruit 
of  this  season.  A  few  samples  were  received  by 
them  and  the  superior  quality  was  what  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  firm. 

Sacramento. 
A  prominent  nurseryman  of  Sacramento  is 
quo  ed  as  saying  that  instead  of  receiving  or- 
ders for  hundreds  of  trees,  as  in  former  seasons, 
they  now  come  in  f  >r  thousands,  and  have  al- 
ready reached  over  400,000  on  his  books. 

The  Game  Law. — News:  Deputy  Attorney- 
General  Laysou  has  rendered  an  opinion  on 
the  game  law  which  provides  that  it  is  a  mis- 
demeanor to  hunt,  pursue,  take,  kill  or  destroy 
any  quail,  wild  duck,  grou-e  or  partridge  be- 
tween March  Ist  and  Oct.  1st  of  any  year,  or  so 
deal  with  doves  between  January  Ist  and  July 
1st  of  any  year;  to  have  such  birds  in  one's 
po'session  between  such  dates  is  a  misde 
meanor.  There  is  an  exception  if  the  bird 
is  used  for  food.  Probably  the  Act  is  void  in 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  birds  or  game  coming  from 
another  State. 

Grain  Stolen. — Bee:  When  Jacob  Heiniz,  who 
lives  on  his  ranch  about  12  niUes  northeast  of 
the  city,  woke  up  this  morning  and  entered 
his  barn,  he  found  that  during  the  night  it  had 
been  ransacked  by  thieves,  and  no  less  than 
600  grain  bags  stolen.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
Urge  quantity  of  grain  was  gone,  and  it  was 
apparent  that  the  thieves  had  deliberately 
driven  to  the  barn  and  loaded  a  wagon  with  as 
much  plunder  as  it  could  hold,  and  then  driven 
off  in  the  dark.  Mr.  Heintz  has  notified  the 
police,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  clue  to  the 
robbers. 

San  Bernardino. 

Thb  Chino  sugar  factory  has  closed  down, 
after  manufacturing  during  the  season  7,903,- 
541  pounds  of  sugar. 

Contracts  fob  Irrigation. — Riverside  Press: 
The  Bear  Valley  Irrigation  Co.  has  let  contracts 
for  laying  pipe.  The  first,  for  which  James  H. 
Todd,  of  Pomona,  was  the  successful  bidder,  is 
for  4i  miles  20-inch  steel  pipe,  known  as  the 
Lugonia  line,  near  Redlands.>  The  price  paid 
is  $30,000.  The  other  was  let  to  J.  D.  Hooker 
&  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  was  for  putiing  in 
mains  in  a  tract  of  about  75  acres  at  Moreno, 
the  pipe  to  be  4,  5  and  6-inch.  The  Irrigation  Co. 
has  let  contracts  for  laying  pipe  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  $100,000,  the  work  to  be  all  done  this 
winter. 

Nursery  Sold.— Ontario  Observer:  J.  W.  Mc- 
Fatridge  bought  this  week  of  Jordan  &  Son 
their  entire  nursery,  comprising  11,000  orange 
and  lemon  trees. 

Big  Stalk  OF  CoKN.— Ontario  Record:  Santa 
Ana  district  raised  a  stalk  of  corn  this  season 
that  was  19  feet  high,  and  to  reach  the  base  of 
the  first  ear  would  require  a  man  five  feet  nine 
inches  tall.  standiuL'  on  the  sh'mlders  of  a  six- 
footer,  and  with  arm  extended  at  full  length 
It  was  raised  without  irrigation. 

San  Diego. 
The  First  Pineapple.— Sun.-  The  first  pine- 
apple to  mature  in  this  county  this  year  is  now 
ripe  at  Riley  R.  Morrison's  garden.  He  says  it 
is  yellow  as  gold,  and  about  34  inches  in  diam- 
eter by  5  in  length.  It  is  of  the  "  smooth  cay- 
enne "  variety.  Another  that  will  mature  in 
about  three  weeks  measures  6  by  7i  inches. 
There  are  a  number  out  of  blossom,  but  others 
will  be  blooming  and  ripening  until  next  sum- 
mer. The  plants  are  all  about  two  feet  in 
height  and  in  splendid  condition,  especially 
the  winter  varieties.  By  cultivation  some  have 
been  made  to  blossom  this  fall,  and  others  will 
do  so  this  winter.  The  several  hundred  plants 
at  South  San  Diego  were  set  back  last  winter 
and  will  not  blossom  for  a  year  yet. 

Money  in  Apples.— Escondido  Advocate:  A 
Julian  apple  grower  brought  a  four-horse  load 
of  apples  to  Escondido  last  week  and  shipped  to 
Los  Angeles.  We  understand  that  these  apples 
brought  the  grower  $1.25  a  box  in  the  orchard, 
or  about  34  cents  a  pound,  yet  we  see  by  the 
Julian  Sentinel  that  some  of  the  mountain  hor- 
ticulturists fear  that  the  apple  industry  is  being 
overdone.  There  is  more  clear  profit  iu  grow- 
ing apples  in  the  mountain  fruitbelt  at  that 


price  than  there  is  in  growing  oranges  at  River- 
side. •  •  •  On  J.  H.  Hardesty's  premises, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  railroad  track,  is  to  be 
seen  a  novelty  for  this  section  in  the  shape  of 
three  lime  trees,  bearing  ripening  fruit  and 
blooms  at  the  same  time.  The  trees  are  eight 
years  old  and  are  the  only  trees  of  the  kind  in 
the  city  as  far  as  we  can  learn.  This  is  the  first 
year  they  have  borne  fruit.  To  all  appear- 
ances, the  product  is  equal  to  any  to  be  found 
in  our  stores,  being  large,  sound  and  free  from 
blemish. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Valuable  Onion  Seed.— Arroyo  Grande  Her- 
ald: A  four-horse  load  of  produce  was  brought 
into  our  depot  on  Wednesday  that  was  prob- 
ably more  valuable  than  any  similar  load 
brought  to  a  depot  in  the  State.  In  round 
numbers  its  value  approached  $4000,  and  might 
have  exceeded  that  amount.  It  was  the  crop 
of  onion  seed  harvested  by  Mr.  McClure  on  the 
Cienega. 

A  Big  Chrysanthemum. — Arroyo  Grande 
Herald:  John  Rice  has  a  chrysanthemum  ten 
feet  high,  and  the  Tribune  is  advertising  for 
some  one  to  beat  it. 

Santa  Clara. 

The  Persimmon. — Los  Gatos  News:  The  last 
of  all  the  fruits  to  ripen,  the  Japanese  persim 
raon.  now  begins  to  show  its  brilliant  colors. 
The  leaves  have  fallen  and  the  trees  are  fairly 
blazing  with  the  ripening  fruit.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  slow  to  appreciate  this,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  the  best  of  all  the  fruits.  One  thing 
is  against  it.  It  is  too  tender  to  bear  transpor- 
tation, otherwise  ere  this  it  would  be  a  fad 
among  the  wealthy.  Placed  when  ripe  in  a 
silver  cap,  stem  down,  the  blossom  end  cut  off 
with  a  sharp  thin  knife,  and  a  delicate  silver 
dessert  spoon  to  match  the  cup,  it  would  be  an 
offering  fit  for  the  queen  of  the  fairies.  Let  it 
severely  alone  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
custard.  Those  who  have  once  eaten  it  in  per- 
fection will  never  forget  its  incomparably  lus- 
cious flavor. 

The  Dairy. — A  Gilroy  correspondent  in  the 
San  Jose  Merairy  says:  The  dairy  business  of 
Gilroy  is  one  of  her  most  important  industries. 
The  opinion  is  widespread  that  Gilroy  lands 
are  dry  and  unprofitable,  hence  we  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  1  800.000  pounds 
of  cheese  are  manufactured  yearly  by  the  gen- 
tlemen named  below.  None  of  these  gentlemen 
irrigate  their  land,  yet  all  raise  abundance  of 
alfalfa  and  rye  grass.  The  names  are:  J.  C. 
Zuck,  75  cows;  A.  W.  Furlong,  120  cows;  A. 
Pornii,  150  cows;  Geo.  E.  Rea,  200  cows;  Samuel 
Roa,  80  cows;  J.  P.  Sargent,  100  cows;  A.  Wat- 
son, 50  cows;  J.  H.  Ellis,  125  cows;  M.  T.  Hols- 
claw,  25 cows;  Dexter  Bros.,  40 cows;  R.  Eschur- 
burg,  70  cows;  E.  A.  Maze,  40  cows;  A.  Wilson, 
75  cows;  J.  Murdock,  40  cows.  This  is  a  fair 
average  of  the  size  of  the  dairies  here;  at  times 
they  may  run  a  few  more. 

Sonoma. 

Bio  Output  of  Brandy. —  Sonoma  Tribune 
Between  1700  and  1800  tons  of  grapes  were 
crushed  at  the  Finlayson  winery  this  year. 
That  concern  will  produce  this  year  about 
35,000  gallons  of  brandy,  and  connoisseurs  pro- 
nounce it  a  fine  article. 

The  Magnolia  cannery  at  Healdsburg  has 
shipped  20  carloa  Is  of  fruits  to  the  east  within 
the  past  two  weeks. 

Hops  Unsold. — Sonoma  Democrat:  A  prom- 
inent hopgrower  informs  u<t  that  there  are  about 
2700  bales  of  hops  remaining  unsold  in  this 
county.  Producers  are  holding  for  better 
price",  which  they  will  probably  get,  if  the 
number  of  hopbuyers  in  town  i«  any  criterion. 
There  are  at)Out  12  representatives  of  leading 
San  Franci.'co  and  London  houses  here  looking 
out  for  bargains. 

The  Cottony  Scale.— Cloverdale  Reveille:  The 
acacia  trees  about  Cloverdale  are  badly  infect- 
ed with  the  cottony  scale,  one  of  the  most  in- 
jurious pests  to  the  citrus  trees  known.  The 
acacia  trees  at  the  Catholic  church  are  literally 
alive  with  the  destructive  little  insect,  and  its 
work  is  already  manifest  in  the  number  of  dead 
branches  seen.  Some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
cleanse  these  trees,  or  what  is  better,  dig  them 
up  and  burn  them,  for  if  it  is  neglected,  all  the 
orange  trees  will  soon  be  infested  and  then  the 
mischief  will  be  to  pay. 

Wine  in  Sonoma. -Santa  Rosa  Democrat: 
The  Los  Loraitos  vineyard,  on  the  Laguna, 
owned  by  John  Bailiff,  made  this  season  30,000 
gallons  of  wine,  which  is  10,000  gallons  more 
than  heretofore  made.  The  fermentation  has 
been  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  grapes 
were  not  as  sweet  as  usual,  which  partly  ac- 
counts for  it.  Mr.  Bailiff  made  an  addition  to 
his  cellar  of  30x24,  and  put  in  a  grape  elevator 
with  a  considerable  increase  of  cooperage. 
Most  of  the  wine  made  was  red  Zinfandel,  but 
there  was  a  portion  of  it  Reisling  of  very  good 
quality.  The  wine  from  that  section  is  espe- 
cially fine  in  color.  Mr.  Bailiff  is  not  afraid  of 
ttie  future  of  the  wine  business,  and  is  petting 
his  plant  in  first-class  condition  for  the  future. 
There  is  not  the  least  indica'ion  of  phylloxera 
in  that  portion  of  the  country,  and  from  its 
location  it  is  not  likely  to  take  t'.ie  disease. 

Stanislaus. 

Plows  in  the  Fields. — Modesto  News:  The 
bright,  sunny  weather  of  this  morning  caused 
a  great  number  of  our  fHrmers  to  start  out  with 
plow  teams.  If  the  clear  weather  continues  a 
few  days  longer  nearly  all  the  lands  in  the 
county,  except  in  the  heaviest  adobe  lands,  will 
be  undergoing  preparation  for  the  next  harvest. 
Sutter. 

Bounty  on  Coyotes. — The  supervisors  of  Sut- 
ter county  have  placed  a  bounty  of  $7.50  on 
every  coyote  scalp  taken  in  that  county,  which, 
with  the  $5  additional  offered  by  the  State, 
should  make  coyote-hunting  a  remunerative 
business  in  that  county.  These  animals  are 
numerous  and  destructive  on  the  sheep  ranges 
in  the  Butte. 

Drove  Them  to  High  Ground.— iSu«<!r 
Farmtr.   Oftentimes  deer  are  reported  on  the 


river  bottom,  and  are  said  to  be  on  the  increase. 
Near  the  junciion  of  the  Feaiher  and  Bear 
rivers  there  are  quite  a  number,  and  the  recent 
h'gh  water  drove  them  out  on  the  high  ground. 
Several  were  noticed  running  up  and  down  the 
I'evees,  and  the  men  who  jiatrolled  the  levees 
are  reported  to  have  exterminated  one  or  two 
to  protect  the  embankment  from  the  sharp 
hoofs  of  the  animals. 

Tulare. 

Wholesale  Slaughter  of  Game. — The  Tu- 
Inre  Register  complains  that  "  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  quail  are  sent  into  the  Sacramento 
markets  weekly  by  hunters  who  are  cleaning 
out  the  foothill  country.  These  birds  are 
trapped,  it  is  said,  as  nobody  could  offord  to 
hunt  them  down  with  guns  and  sell  tbem  at 
the  prices  they  command.  This  is  all  in  viola- 
tion of  law.  Again,  we  are  told  that  organized 
bands  of  hunte's  are  killing  deer  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Tulare  and  Fresno  cotinties,  which  is 
another  violation  of  law." 

Second  Crop  Raisins.  —  Hanford  Journal: 
Two  of  the  prominent  citizens  and  raisin- 
growers  of  this  vicinity — W.  S.  Porter  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  and  Dr.  I.  E.  Felton  of  the 
Banner  vineyard — are  enthusiastic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  establishing  a  large  factory  or  factories 
in  the  Lucerne  valley  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  second  crop  of  raisin  grapes,  much  of  which 
now  goes  to  waste  or  is  cured  as  second  quality 
raisins,  into  syrup  jellie",  etc. 

Cheap  Wat  to  Dry  Raisins. — Hanford  Sen- 
tinel: A  cheap  plan  of  drying  raisins  is  being 
tested  by  N.  W.  Motheral  with  good  success. 
He  has  an  old  hou-e  20x24  in  which  he  has  put 
up  two  small  heating  stoves.  He  says  it  does 
the  business  fully  as  well  as  if  he  had  a  furnace 
underneath  and  an  expensive  system  of  heating 
pipes. 

Grass  in  a  Tree. — Visalia  Delta:  The  ca- 
pacity of  Bermuda  grass  to  grow  is  an  old  story. 
It  will  push  it's  way  between  bricks  in  a  side- 
walk. There  is  a  dead  locust  tree  in  the  court- 
house yard  that  ia  attracting  considerable 
attention  from  the  fact  that  the  Bermuda  grass 
has  grown  up  the  trunk  and  is  now  covered  by 
the  bitrk.  The  grass  has  aitaiued  a  height  of 
four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  it  can  be  seen 
in  places  where  it  has  cracked  the  bark  by  its 
growth.  There  are  tufts  of  it  growing  out  of 
cracks  in  the  bark. 

The  Orosi  Colony. — Speaking  of  a  flourish- 
ing community  that  has  grown  up  in  a  few 
years,  a  writer  in  the  Tulare  Times  says:  "  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  so  great  a  change  in 
so  short  a  time.  Vines  and  fruit-trees  of  all 
varieties  have  made  a  wonderful  growth.  Sev- 
eral hundred  orange-'rees  have  been  planted 
and  they  are  doing  exceedingly  well.  One 
gentleman  who  has  500  orange-trees  says  he 
has  never  protected  them  from  frost,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  are  now  bearing  from  one 
to  a  drzen  as  fine  oranges  as  one  would  wish  to 
see.  The  vines  show  no  effect  of  frost,  and  the 
writer  saw  great  quantities  of  the  finest  Muscat 
grapes  yet  on  the  vine.  These  are  the  third 
crop  anil  have  not  been  gathered  on  account  of 
its  being  too  late  in  the  season  to  dry  them." 

A  Big  Egg. — Timts:  An  egg  measuring  8x64 
inches  was  brought  to  the  Times  office  Friday 
by  M.  J.  Woodard,  who  resides  east  of  Visalia 
in  the  Townsend  neighborhood.  Who  can 
beat  this? 

Ventura. 

Large  Tebe-Plantino.— JPVm  Press:  F.  A. 
Foster  has  just  purchased  185  acres  of  land  on 
the  Sinii  of  the  Land  Company,  for  which  he 
paid  $6075.  He  will  set  out  100  acres  in  prunes 
and  apricots,  7500  of  the  former  and  500  of  the 
latter.  He  has  40  acres  on  the  Wm.  O'Harra 
place  near  Santa  Paula,  which  be  will  set  out 
to  apricots. 

Flow  of  Natural  Gas. — Free  Press:  There  is 
enough  natural  gas  along  the  Ventura  river 
bottom,  on  the  property  of  the  Ventura  Land 
and  Power  Co.,  to  furnish  fuel  enough  to  sup- 
ply all  the  power  the  company  can  use.  Edgar 
Orton,  one  of  the  electricians  of  the  company, 
says  that  he  bas  lighted  the  gas  as  it  came  from 
the  ground,  and  it  would  burn  for  hours.  No 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  bore  for  it  or 
control  it  in  a  pipe. 

ARIZONA. 
Much  Land  Occupied. — Arizona  Qazette  :  For 
the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1892,  there  were  181,- 
818  acres  of  land  filed  on  in  the  Tucson  office. 
Of  this  amount  117,475  were  taken  up  under  the 
Desert  Act.  52,629  acres  under  the  Homestead 
Act,  and  10,714  acres  as  cash  entries  This  in- 
cludes original  and  final  entries.  This,  on  a 
rough  estimate,  aggregates  an  area  of  land 
50  miles  long  by  6  miles  wide. 

OREGON. 
Big  Band  of  Cattle. — Klamath  Express: 
The  largest  band  of  cattle  ever  driven  in  one 
lot  in  the  history  of  Klamath  county,  left 
Arthur  Langell's  fine  ranch  last  Tuesday, 
bound  for  Silver  lake,  to  be  wintered  on  the 
desert.  The  cattle  belonged  to  Carr  &  Hayes, 
and  consisted  of  3000  head,  mostly  steers  rang- 
ing from  two  ye^rs  and  upward. 

Mongolian  Pheasants.— Recently  E.  W. 
Langdon  of  Albany,  Or.,  shipped  ten  Mongo- 
lian pheasants  to  some  gentlemen  in  New  York, 
who  own  large  tracts  of  land  there,  where  the 
birds  are  doing  nicely. 

WASHINGTON. 

Cranberry  Output. — South  Bend  Journal : 
The  output  of  the  Chabot  cranberry  faim  on 
the  Peninsula  this  year  will  be  about  2500  bar- 
rels. The  value  per  barrel  is  $8  on  the  place. 
The  cultivated  part  of  the  farm  is  40  acres  in 
extent,  and  about  100  people  are  employed  dur- 
ing picking  time.  Several  thousand  acres  on 
the  Peninsula  are  available  for  this  industry. 

The  Hobse  Market.— Yakima  Herald  :  The 
horse  market  is  unusually  dull,  and  evidently 
a  hard  winter  is  looked  forward  to.  for  at 
Cleveland,  Klickitat  county,  a  band  of  horses 
was  sold  under  the  hammer  the  other  dav.  and 
some  of  them  failed  to  bring  more  than  $1.60  a 
head. 
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FOI? 

SETTLERS! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


K  em  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  'the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land, 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

IDrought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  126  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  PERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -      -      -  California. 


GRAHGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  §  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OITICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  FSAHCISCO.  OAL. 
Wareboaae  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Orain  in  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  interest. 
Fall  Oargoes  of  Wbeat  farniahed  Shippers  at  abort  notice. 

ALSO  OSBESS  POB  OSAIN  BAGS,  Ag^ricaltnral  Implements,  Wagoni,  Qrooeries 
and  Merchandiss  of  every  dewrlptlou  solicited. 

B.  VAN  BVEIBY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BEiLT,  Aeslatant  Manager. 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  eojoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

H  6  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Is  the  BKST  In  the  Market  for  all  allnTlal  soils  and  is  also  the  Cheapest. 
A  TiTi  ISXSSZSS. 

We  make  Iron  Frame  Oangg,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Disc  Harrows, 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  various  shops  are  wpII  equipped  and  w*  do  all  kinds  of  Jobbing  in  Planing  and  Woodworking,  Blacksmith- 
log,  Foundry  and  Machine  Work, 

A  levllug  Item  of  our  numerous  manufactures  Is  the  Celebrated  Harvester,  the  "  HARVEST  PKINCB." 
Thoroughly  tested  this  season  and  provea  without  a  peer  in  Its  line.  Two  first  prizes  at  the  lairs  of  1892  (wherever 
exhibited).    We  also  make  the  ttookton  Chief  Header,  which  la  not  surpassed  by  any. 

MA.TTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO.. 

370  MAIN   STBEET,  STOCKTON. 


Send  for  Price  Litis 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SE3NT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
■««ir«M«ta,  '  EXCHANGE. 

:i^E|-^U,  526  KEARNY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO- 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  -Anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

These  Scales  bare  ST£EL  BEAKINQS,  Net  Wood- 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  26  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  otbe> 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  in  stock. 

Truman,  Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16, 1880;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1880. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difflculty,  or  MONEY  KEFUNDED. 

GREEN  CUT  BUNiS  WILL.  DUUBLK  THB  NUMBER  OF  BOOS, 
will  make  them  35  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flook 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  (or  a 
Catalogue  describing  ail  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PaclUc  Ooast  ARents.  PBTALUMA,  OAL. 


MANUFACTURKR8  CI' 


DEWEY  <&  CO.  n^i4i^fl2^^ii''-}  PATENT  AGENTS. 


3p"03Fi.  rco-xKrxar  x^-a.t:eih  xtvoi^jecjb. 
HydraullG,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   130  BaALB  STBBBT,  SAN  PBAN0I800,  OAL. 

All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
■ed  for  c  " 
isphaltuffl. 


Iron  cut,  punched  Knd_  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required. 

~  "     ■     given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
th  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asi  ' 


making  Pipe.  Estimates 

sixes  Of  Pipes  witfi  a  composltlon'of  Coal  Tar  and  . 
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Horse  Power  of  Boilers. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  hear  men 
connected  with  steam  plants  speaking  oi  the 
horsepower  of  their  boilers,  yet  if  they  were 
asked  to  define  what  they  meant  by  horse- 
power of  boilers,  there  is  no  doubt  but  many 
ofthem  would  suddenly  discover  that  it  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  define  clearly  just  what 
they  did  mean,  and  for  a  very  good  reason. 
Strictly  speaking,  says  the  Wool  and  Cotton 
Reporter,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  horse- 
power to  a  steam  boiler,  and  in  consequence 
the  term  horsepower  of  a  boiler  is  a  very 
vague  expression.  But  as  boilers  have  been 
found  so  far  a  necessity  in  driving  steam  en- 
gines, the  same  measure  applied  to  steam 
engines  has  come  to  be  universally  applied 
to  the  boiler,  and  like  a  good  many  other 
such  accidental  definitions,  cannot  very  well 
be  discarded. 

The  unit  of  horsepower  for  boilers  is  not 
fixed  except  by  arbitrary  agreement  among 
the  parties  concerned,  the  basis  differing  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by 
the  steam.  Many  boilermakers  rate  the 
horsepower  of  the  boilers  by  the  number  of 
square  feet  of  heating  surface  contained  in 
the  boiler.  Although  this  rule  is  followed 
by  many,  it  is  no  criterion  as  between  differ- 
ent styles  of  boilers — a  square  foot  under 
some  circumstances  being  many  times  as  ef- 
ficient as  in  others;  but  when  the  average 
rate  of  evaporation  has  been  fixed  upon  by 
experiments  in  one  boiler,  there  is  no  more 
convenient  way  of  rating  others  of  the  same 
style.  But  by  an  outsider  no  exact  rating  of 
a  boiler  can  be  made  from  a  knowledge  of 
only  its  heating  surface. 

The  following  rules  are  observed  in  a 
good  many  boiler  shops,  and  may  be  useful: 
For  cylinder  boilers  nine  square  feet  of  heat- 
ing surface  per  horsepower  are  allowed,  for 
flue  boilers  12  square  feet,  and  for  tubular 
boilers  15  square  feet  of  heating  surface  per 
horsepower.  Hence,  if  the  total  heating 
surface  be  known,  divide  it  by  9,  12  or  15, 
according  to  the  type  of  boiler,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  horsepower  of  the  boiler. 
If  a  boiler  is  tested  and  a  statement  of  its 
horsepower  desired,  without  regard  to 
whether  it  is  to  supply  its  steam  to  drive  an 
engine  or  for  other  purposes,  then  it  is 
agreed  upon  by  the  majority  of  experts  to 
consider  30  pounds  of  water  per  hour,  evap- 
orated at  70  pounds  pressure  from  100  de- 
grees, as  a  horsepower. 

A  standard  was  fixed  by  Watt  at  one 
cubic  foot  of  water  evaporated  per  hour 
from  212  degrees  for  each  horsepower. 
This  was  at  that  time  the  requirement  of  the 
best  engine  in  use.  Most  nations  have  a 
standard  similar  to  and  generally  derived 
from  Watt's  horsepower,  but  owing  to  dif- 
ferent standards  of  weights  and  measures, 
these  are  not  identical,  though  the  greatest 
differences  amount  to  less  than  i>2  per  cent. 


The  Care  and  Gleaning  of  Marble. 

Marble,  which  is  much  less  used  than 
heretofore,  has  fallen  somewhat  into  disfavor 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  in 
order.  It  will  become  stained  and  spotted, 
and  the  average  housekeeper  geems  not  to 
understand  how  to  put  it  in  proper  condition. 

Grease  spots  are  especially  disfiguring, 
and  stains  are  given  up  as  hopeless.  The 
first  step  in  cleaning  marble  is  to  wash  it 
thoroughly  with  clean  water  and  a  soft  cloth. 
Every  particle  of  dust,  dirt  or  gumminess 
should  be  removed;  then  for  the  treatment 
of  stains  there  are  various  methods.  Some 
strong  acids  will  remove  such,  but  they  are 
dangerous  to  use,  as  they  will  eat  holes  in 
the  marble  by  dissolving  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Paint  may  be  re- 
moved by  pouring  a  quantity  of  chloroform 
over  the  spot  and  holding  it  in  place  by  a 
thick  cloth  of  linen  or  cotton. 

It  is  said  that  blotting-paper  saturated  with 
chloroform  laid  over  paint  spots  will  absorb 
them,  at  least  will  so  dissolve  the  ingredients 
that  they  may  be  washed  out  by  sopping 
them  up  with  the  cloth  and  water.  When 
the  colored  particles  are  taken  out  the  oily 
portion  is  quite  likely  to  come  with  it.  If  not 
cleaned,  apply  more  chloroform. 

Almost  hopeless-looking  paint  stains  have 
been  entirely  removed  in  this  way  without 
leaving  a  spot.  If  the  marble  is  only  ordi- 
narily soiled  or  discolored,  make  a  paste  of 
common  baking  soda  and  water.  Spread  it 
thickly  over  the  marble  and  allow  it  to  stay 
for  some  hours,  covering  it  with  a  damp 
cloth  so  that  it  will  not  dry  too  quickly. 
Leave  it  on  over  night;  the  next  day  wash 
thoroughly  with  clean  water  and  polish  with 
a  bit  of  old  wool-cloth  or  felt. 

If  marble  is  carefully  washed  once  or  twice 
in  a  month  it  rarely  becomes  dull  or  spotted 
unless  by  some  accident,  but  when  neglected 
it  seems  to  grow  spots,  and  becomes  gray, 
and  loses  all  of  its  brilliance  and  fine  finish. 
— N.  Y.  Ledger. 
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Rattan  Chair 
Factory. 


If  you  do  not  object  to  buying  at  a  factory,  we 
can  SAVE  YOU 

40  Per  Cent 

On  Rattan  Chairs.  Over  Two  Hundred  Styles  to 
show  you. 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 


High  Grade    Rattan  and   Bamboo  Furniture 

ENTRANCE,  61  FIRST  ST.,  NEAR  MISSION, 


SAN  FRANOISOO, 


GAL. 


"WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TONGUELESS,  Self  Guiding. 

FOUR  on  SIX  IIOKSKS, 

depending!  on  size  of  plows 
nod  kind  of  work. 


WelRht  of  furrows, 
Iraiiie  and  plowman  _ 
curried  on  three  greased  spindles? 
l>rurt  re<luced  to 

loweHt  |»o8Hll>le  limit.  _ 
Foot  bniite  prevfiitsiiangrunnlnf;  on  team.  Lever?  and  tnrninu 

le_D£tb  of  itsolf.  KaiKlor  Brlvlntr,  I  lOUTCR  HP  A  CT         '"'^  Gan^' "l  n  America. 
t^TKAIOHTRK  Fiirro\v»»,  and  tlUfl  I  CII  UnHr  I  trurat;-can  bo  narniwtMl  or  wLlenetl  at  will 
Made  with  stubble,  f*<»d  and  stubble,  or  break(?r  bottoms,  in  steel  or  chilled  metal.  Ten  nr  twelve  Inch  cut, 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Special  price,  und  time  for  trial  if  Iven  on  tlrst  orders  from  points  where  we  have  qo  tiuectA. 


lO  ACBE8 

.V  MAY 
Innteiid  of 
three- 
ox  E  MAN  \^ 
In.tenil  of  three, 
e  wheel  landsidc  resists 
pressure  of  three  furrows. 

No  bottom  or  Biile  friction, 
nsv  rea<;h.  fan  1)0  turned  in  the 
A<l.|ii>tul>le 


T  A  "W^lkMC  1  fcg«  who  have 
X  XXmrXXi  AO  used  the 

PUTAWAYW^  -REPORT- 

U  HARROW  ^^^^"^^  increased  crops 
CUTAWAY  TOOLS 


Send  for  Special 
DeBcrlptlT.  ClrcnUr. 

-^^^^^  Address 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM.  CONN. 
^tw  Vork  oflice,  IS  CIlflTSt.,  Wew  York  Cl«y. 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  AUTOMATIC  GAS  MACHINES 
stand  unequale  J  on  the  whole  Pacific  Const  for  llKhtlDg 
country  homes,  suburban  reslJenceB,  hotels,  etc.  The 
light  produced  by  these  machines  Is  Bri^'ht,  Clean  and 
Steady,  bat  soft  and  soothing  to  the  eye.  Umlttiof 
No  Smoke  and  belnj;  unllorni,  It  has  no  equal  for 
reading  by.  The  cost  Is  more  than  One-Half  Less  than 
coal  gas  anywhere,  It  heln);  but  1 1  per  I  000  cablo 
feet  These  Machines  are  sold  at  reduceil  rates, 
bnt  every  one  la  Kaaraoteed  to  give  entire 
satisfaction.  Beforti  punhaslng  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  them  or  send  for  Illustrated  catalogue  at  Nos. 
48-4B  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

lACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 
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THE  FRUIT  PEST  EXTERMINATING  CO. 

CAPITAL   STOCK  $10,000    PAID   UP.  |       This  Company  is  Sole  A«ent  in  this  county  for  PROF.  W.  H.  BROWN'S  INSECT  EXTFR- 

TELEPHONE  181.  M»N  A  TOR,  and  ia  prepared  to  contract  for  the  pruning  and  eprajing  of  orchards.   WAKRANTED  TO  KILL 

W  E  WARD    President   all  IcindB  of  Scale,  Woolly,  Green,  PloDi  and  Hop  Aphis,  Clierrv  and  Ppar  Slug,  Cankerworm  and  Caterpillars,  and 

H.  BOOKSIN,  Jr  Manager   in  fa--!  all  inseits  Injurious  to  the  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants  or  Vires,  WITHOUT  INJUKY  TO  THK  FOLIAGE  ON 

J.  R.  ROBEIiTS  Secretary  |  TREES.    Indorsed  by  (he  State  Board  of  Horticulture  of  Uiegoo. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  33  FOUNTAIN  STREET.  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


THE  SHARPLES  RUSSIAN 

LEADS   THE  WORLD   ON  SEPARATORS. 


DOBS  NOT 
HEAT  THE 
ORB&M.  BUT 
OOOLS  AND 
AERATES  IT- 

THE  BOWL 
ALONE  RE- 
MOVABLE. 

NEED  NOT  AND 
OANNOT  BE 
OILKD  WHILE 
RDNNING. 

USES  LESa 
THAN  ONE- 
HALF  THE 
STEAM  OR 
POEL  OF  ANY 
OTHER. 

NO  ENGINE, 
SHAH'TING, 
BELTING. 

THE  CLOSE3T 
SKIMMKK    IN  ~ 
EXISTENCE, 


ELEVATES  THE 
SKIMMED 
MILK  AUTO- 
MATICALLY. 


IS  DRIVEN  BY 
THE  DIRECT 
ACTION  OF 
THE  STEAM 
ON  THE  BOWL. 


THE  SIMPLE 
TURNING  ON 
OR     OFF  OF 

the  steam 
Valve  starts 

OR  STOPS 
THE  SEPA- 
RATOR. 


THE  BOWL  EN- 
TIRELY BMP- 
TIES  ITSELF 
ON  STOPPING. 


NOTHING  THAT 
CAN  GET  OUT 
OP  ORDER 
ABOUT  IT. 


THE  SHARPLES  BELT  POWER  SEPARATORS 

Are  f'tmous  tbroughout  Amerlce.  Uneaualed  for  amount  and  Quality  of  work,  and 
durability  of  wearing  parts. 

All  sizes  of  these  Separators  constantly  on  band.  Send  for  Oatalonue  with  full 
Information.   

A.  J.  VAN  DRAKE, 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENT, 

a03   FREMONT   STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


SOME 

PEOPLE  WANT  THE  EARTH 

WE 


I —    — Only  want  to  fence  it  i 


in 


The 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest 
and  best 
Fencing 
in  the 
World. 
90  lbs.  to 
TOO  rods. 


With  the 
New 

Waukegan 

Steel 
Barbed 
Fence 
Wire. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
a  AND  10   PINE  STREET. 


Jackson's  jjotary  Vineyard  or  Ijrciiard  J 


arrow. 


It  bas  ha) f- Inch  steel 
teetb,  and  Is  made  to  ro- 
tate either  way  by  simply 
cbanglne  the  cast-iron 
welKht  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  The  Harrow 
welshs  170  lbs.,  and  can 
be  taken  down  and 
packed  closely  for  ship- 
ment. 


(fi^e   feet  clla-r»a 


etex)«  ^2S. 

The  Jackson  Vineyard 
Harrow  rotates  either 
way,  at  the  will  of  the 
driver,  and  by  driving 
the  slow  side  next  to  the 
vine  or  tree  there  Is  no 
danger  of  hurting  It,  as 
the  Harrow  will  roll 
gently  around  the  tree  or 
vine. 


TBE  JACKSON  VINEYARD  HARROW  wag  desi({ned  eepicially  for  vineyards  and  oichaidp,  where  very 
thorough  and  car>  ful  work  is  required.  It  was  introduced  to  the  orchardists  in  1881,  and  poifected  during^  th»t 
SiasoD.  It  Id  made  of  gas-pipe,  bent  round  like  a  wheel,  and  made  perfectly  smooth  on  the  outer  riao,  and  presents 
no  sharp  norners  to  the  t  ees  or  viues  to  injure  Ihem  as  it  revolves.  It  is  provided  with  handles,  so  the  operator 
can  hold  it  to  or  from  the  row.  Every  former  should  have  one  for  his  garden,  and  to  level  any  uneven  land,  or  {\'\ 
up  dead  furrows.  Every  vlntyardlst  or  orchard  owner  ehouM  have  a  suffio'ent  number  to  g  )  over  the  whole 
ground  in  a  short  time.  When  the  surface  Is  just  in  proper  condit'on,  one  <tay's  work  is  worth  a  week's  out  cf 
season.  The  Jackson  RoSary  Harrow  is  a  perfect  pulverizer,  leveler,  clod-crusher  and  weed-kil!er.  Itleaveibhp 
weeds  cn  tt  p  of  the  ground— thoroughly  shaken— to  die. 


BYRON  JACKSON.  625  Sixth  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  printing 
Kngravid  prints  enlarged  ofreduced  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript  legal  documents,  will., 
contracts,  slgt>atures.  portraits,  buUdlnfS.  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  ."^"'"y;  Phono- 
graphs, sterSoscopio  Wews.  eta,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  '?*d«  '°",P''5^^^^ 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc,  Satisf-^ctlon  guarantee,!,  ^K™''  "''"'^'J, '°  »"  "^t'^"  »" 
»own».   Addre«8.  lor  further  information.  Diiw«v  Enoravino  Co.,  Me  Market  "t  .San  F-%ncliCO, 


THE   LATEST  STYLE 

PULVERIZER  I 

—  THE  

PACIFIC  SPADER! 

Operated  by  one  small  Boy.    No  Man  requised. 

SOMETHING     New  i 
FINEST  IMPLEMENTII  IN  THE  MARKET. 

PERFEOTIOW 
ATTAINED 


/FTf/" 

AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 


The  Pacific  Spader  and  Vineyard  <  'iil- 
tivator.  Does  more  work  in  one  stroke  than 
a  Disc  Harrow  in  ten.   r.izos,  .'iJa'  to  12  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  It  CO. 

BAS  FBMOIUOO  and  FBESNO. 

  S  1  Z  Ks  :  

No.   5  0-  54  toot  Spader  16-Inch  Blades 

No.  6D—  7     •'        "   18  " 

No.  100—  5J    "        "   20  "  " 

No.  140-  7     "        "    20  "  " 

•'   20  " 

•■   20  "  " 

"     20  " 


Especially  adapted  to  pulverizing  "bottoms"— one  matt  JJ^' jq 
and  a  small  boy  can  operate  it.  j^g]  24D— 12 

Linden,  Cal.,   Nov.   26,  1892. 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen:-I  was  induced  by  your  agent,  Mr.  I. 
0.  Fowler,  to  purchase  one  of  your  PACIFIC  SPADERS, 
which  I  have  tested  on  some  very  hard  1  and  and  mus  t 
say  it  does  its  work  to  perfection.  I  will  say  to 
all  who  contemplate  purchasing  a  Cultivator  to  take 
the  Pacific  Spader  every  time.     I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.   V.  Webb. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Tuition  One  Year  (32  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  StM.leot.s  attending.  Courses 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  MoKt  Reliable.  .»d<lreng  W.  O.  KAMSBY. 
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Iwipdmilb,  hmps,  (tc. 


ALiHEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10, 13  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  thao  aa; 
FIrst-ClaBS  MIU  to 
the  market. 
ETery  Od* 

Onaranteed. 

No  boarioKS,  no 
sprlofj^e,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  lo 
the  world. 

10 -foot  »40  00 

12  fool   60  00 

14.foot   60  00 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDKKS8 — 


TRdMAN,  HOOKER  k  CO.,  Sao  Francisco  or  Fresao. 


ECLIPSE 

WIND 

STEEL 


STANDARD! 
HUSTLER! 

MILLS! 
Wind  Mills! 


Towers 


We  want  live  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  whom  liberal  prices  and  terms  will  be 
given.   

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

Olentlon  this  paper.)  ChicagO,  I"' 


O.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(SacoeasorB  to  THOMSON  k  EVANS), 

110  and  119  Beale  Street,  8.  X. 

MACHIHE  WOKKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  all  Mnda  ot  MACHINERY. 


M  A  C  H'  Y 


lA/KIl  1  III  HUH  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
WW  r^§W  Wind  and  steam:  Heating  BoilerB,  &c.  Will 
■  ■  ^  ^  mmpaif  you  to  send  2Sc.  for  Encyctopedia,  of 

1500 Engravings.  The  AmeHcan  Well  Works.  Aurora.llL 
else,  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


U.S.STA 


FULLY  WARRANTED. 


Deliteted  at  roar  H.  E.  Statkn  and  ample  tim«  te 
bnildlDf  acd  LMtinc  aljoired  be2n«  accsptaac*. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamtoa.k 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

11:6  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FKANOISOO. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMtewasli  Your  Bams  ani  Feaces! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Either  Saooesarnllr. 
Catalogue  and  testhnonlals  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWBIGHT, 
No.  B  BDaar  Street,  Ban  Franclaoo,  Oal 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 

Soda  and  Insecticide. 
V.  TTcr.  •r^OK.soN'  cisoo.. 

Sole  Agents, 

Wo.  IS  MARKRT  RT  .       .      aar>  KranelBoo. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  KiNDALb,  H.  D. 

86  Fine  Engravings  ehowlni: 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  ot  dls- 
eabes.  Has  a  table  giving  the 
I  doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
I  all  the  principal  n'edldnesused 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
dlctnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  ot  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 

  graving  showing  the  tppearanoa 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  <f^  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  page),  71x6  inohes.  Price,  only  26 
oents,  or  five  tor  II,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  send 
by  mall  to  any  addns)  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  190 
Market  Striwt.  San  T^rsno.lBnn 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST! 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 
Please  note  thit  an  8i-loot  mill  has  6J  feet  more  wind  suet ice  tlian  an  S-(oot  m 

£VERY  MILL  GUARANTEED.  *"  P»rt.^brokenb^ 

Any  Mill  that  does  not  worK  satisfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,        -         -        San  Francisco,  Oal. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

rir- Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pamplng  Large Qaantlties  of  Water 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


F.  W.  KRQGH  &  CO..  51  Beaie  Street,  S.  F. 


JOSHUA'HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


UUl  IILK 
Brefcti-Loader 
$7.50 

RIFLESS2.00 
WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kiodicheaper  itian  ehe. 
wherf.  Wflnre  rrtu  buy. 
BPQ'1  .tuDp  rorcacaloKue  to 

The  Powell  4  Clement  Co. 

168  mtim  HI.,  ClneliiuU,)! 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  NO.  61    PKBMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor,  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAUFORNU 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  Engines,  Pnmps  and  Machinery 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap-Welded  Wrought-Iron'. Tubing  Ooapled  with 
Patent  Lead-Lined  Couplings. 

FOR  IRRIQATING.  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 


The  BMt,  SlmplMt  and  Cheapest  Coapllns  for  Tank  Hoop«. 

A  sufflcIeDt  Up  of  hoop  renders  it  UDDece&sary  to  rivet  tb**  hoop.   It  will  fit  the  circle  of  auy  tAuk,  regardless  of  dzo 

Mftde  In  eizes  to  fit  any  wldtb  of  Iron 
I*rlee««  $1.00  to  $1.60  per  Pair.  For  sale  to  the  trade.   Uberal  di»coant  In  qoantltle*. 

30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

MINING  AND  WATER  TANKS. 


MAKUFACTURWRS  OP 


MeBd  for  CstslOBne, 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery   and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATES  OHEEBFUI.LV 
FUKNISHBD. 

Address  Works,  Fir«t  &]Ste7eDS0n  StS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OAL. 

Send  or  book  showing  cheap  Irtlgation,  mailed 
free. 


When  you  can  learn  It  AT  HOMB  without  a 

Teacher  within  lOO  hours.  Send  tor  particulars. 

U.  K.  STARK  WBATHDB  OO.,  %%0  Sansonie  St.,  S.r 


Coimniggiflp  fiercliapt?. 

DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AMD  DSALIKS  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE 

Green  and  Dried  Fruita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonalnnmenta. 
808  *  810  Davla  St.,        San  FranolMO, 

[P.  0.  Box  1B84.] 
JVtJonslgnments  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&GO. 

BOl,  SOS,  606,  &07  &  609  Front  St, 
And  800  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANaSOO 

COMMiSSION  MERCHANTS 

QREBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

P0CLTBT,E0G8,0  AME,OBAIM,  PBODCOB 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

OONSIQNMENTS  SOLICITED.    FROMFT  RETURH6 
418,  416     417  Waehlnston  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  ma.)  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Mercliants, 

810  Oallfomla  St.,  S.  F. 
Uembars  of  the  San  Franolsco  Prodnee  Exchange. 


tVPersonai  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advanost 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


(■STABUSHID  1864.] 

SEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COIWMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

80  Clay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street. 

SaI  FtAMCISOO,  Cal. 
IS^HIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY."B» 


BKAY'S  SONS  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Brat  Bscs  Eatibliahed  18ii. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S,  F  Produce  and  Hay  Exchanges. 

SPEUIALTIES:   

Consignments  Economicilly  Handled. 
Highest  Market  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
No.  220  CLAY  ST..  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


EVELETH  ft  HASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultrj',  Game,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  422  Front  St.,  ano  221,  228, 
226  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PECULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

ANT> 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
liidlc<''>tlon,  UIIIau,>nt'u>,  llra'loche,  Con>tl- 
pullon.  nyspepniu.  <'hroiilc  l.lrer  I'roubleN, 
Plr.ilncsK,  Knd  4'»inpU'il<>n,  I>:rBentrry. 
4»tr(.*ni.lve  Krcutb.  and  ull  dlnordera  of  the 
tl>lonitt(>h,  l.lver  and  liowclK. 

Itjpanfl  TabuICB  contain  nothlnjf  injarlons  to 
tho  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
Bafp,  effectual.   Glre  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  dru;,'irlat«.  A  trial  hotUe  sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  1&  cents.  Address 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO. 
10  SPKUCE  STREET.  NEW  TORK  CITY. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS, 


1 7  Spear  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prioes  on  Sewer  V\\t«  for  culrerts,  f  jr  roads, 
and  for  draining  lands. 


JAHE8  H.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HATKN, 

Notary  Pablla. 

HAVEN  a  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

No.  B80  Calirornla  Street, 
Telsphoae  Ro.  ITtt.  lAH  rKAIOIKO,  OAIu 


December  17/1892. 
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Market  Review. 


SAN  Fbanctsco.  Dec.  14, 1892 
The  weather  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  for 
prosecutlDg  outdoor  work.  So  far  as  our  informa- 
tion extends,  plowing  Is  being  vigorously  pushed  in 
all  grain-growing  localities,  while  the  cultivator  is 
not  in  any  way  behind  in  the  horticultural  districts. 
If  this  weather  holds  for  a  few  days  longer,  it  now 
seems  reasonable  to  assert  that  farmers  will  be  well- 
advanced,  and  under  favorable  conditions,  too,  in 
their  outdoor  work.  It  is  said  that,  as  a  rule,  both 
plowing  and  cultivating  is  being  done  deeper  and  in 
a  more  systematic  manner  than  ever  before.  If  this 
Is  correct,  it  argues  well  for  good  returns  in  1893. 
With  strong  competition  in  all  directions,  and  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  a  strongly-depressed  condi- 
tion, only  the  best  products  will  meet  with  quick 
sales  and  give  iair  returns;  and  it  is  only  by  thorough 
and  the  moat  scientific  farming  that  farm  products 
can  be  brought  up  to  a  high  standard  or  grade. 

General  trade  the  past  week  in  farm  products  has 
been  quiet,  wi  h  no  new  feature  worthy  of  special 
notice.  Trade  has  been  confined  largely  to  i>roduce 
suitable  for  the  holiday  season,  and,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  grain,  feed,  etc.,  have  been  more  oriels  neg- 
lected and  only  dealt  in  with  the  view  of  meeting 
dally  or  near-by  requirements.  The  opening  of  the 
Baden  stockyards  has  somewhat  unsettled  the  fresh- 
meat  market  by  ushering  into  the  selling  arena  a 
most  formidable  competitor.  From  present  appear- 
ances, it  looks  as  if  t'Olh  stockmen  and  retail  butchers 
will  be  benefiied— the  former  through  competition 
buying  and  the  latter  through  competition  telling. 

The  local  money  market  is  reported  close,  wi'h 
collections  slow,  while  this  is  the  retrain  among 
dealers,  the  banks  report  larger  reserve  funds  than 
are  usually  held  even  in  trying  times.  iVlthoui(h  the 
reserves  are  large,  yet  there  does  not  appear  any  dis- 
position to  let  money  out  on  term  loans,  but  call  or  de- 
mand paperof  agilt-edged  character  is  quickly  taken. 
It  is  the  fear  and  uncertainty  regarding  the  future 
which  cause  this  strong  conservative  feeling. 

Cereals. 

European  mail  advices  report  that  the  Russian 
wheat  crop  was  less  tban  had  been  estimated,  yet 
this  had  no  effect  on  the  market  owing  to  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  trade  the  world  over,  and  also 
the  uncertainly  regarding  silver,  which  has  a  large 
bearing  on  the  money  markets  of  the  world.  From 
Australia.  Hungary  and  Germany  our  advices  report 
that  winter  seeding  was  done  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  plant  had  a  good  stand  with 
which  to  withstand  (he  rigor  of  a  severe  winter. 
While  giving  this  information,  yet  it  was  onceded 
that  the  outlook  promised  a  falling  off  in  the  acreage 
of  winter  and  spring  seeding,  taking  all  countries  as 
a  whole.  Eastern  advices  continue  to  report  a  large 
visible  supply  of  wheat— the  last  report  giving  the 
quantity  at  over  75,000,000  b  ishels.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  season  there  has  been  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  elevators  reporting  stock; 
besides  the  roads  were  frozen  and  farmers'  deliveries 
have  been  facilitated.  For  two  years  past  the  roads 
were,  as  a  rule,  in  po^r  condition  and  therefore 
farmers'  deliveiies  were  light. 

In  the  local  market  wheat  has  been  dull,  with 
buyers  offish.  It  is  s«id  that  there  will  be  very  little 
new  business  until  after  the  holidays.  This  opinion 
is  grounded  on  Information  that  in  Europe  the  Ex- 
changes will  soon  adjourn  for  a  week's  vacation,  and 
besides,  during  December  foreign  buyers  do  not  like 
to  operate.  It  is  said  that  the  mills  in  this  State,  or 
at  least  those  belonging  to  the  trust,  are  limiting 
ttielr  output  of  flour,  and  therefore  are  not  in  the 
market  for  wheat,  and  will  not  be  until  toward  the 
middle  of  January.  With  exporters  and  millers  out 
of  market,  the  bears  have  it  their  own  way,  but  their 
bids  are  too  low. 

Barley  has  been  unduly  depressed.  The  increased 
slock  in  this  State  is  used  to  hammer  futures  down, 
and  cash  or  spot  parcels  follow  futures.  There  Is  a 
fairly  stexdy  consumption  and  shipping  demand  for 
the  month  of  December.  The  op  nlon  prevails  that 
there  will  not  be  any  material  change  in  th^  situation 
before  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  as  values  have  sunk 
to  very  low  levels,  the  change  will  probably  be  for 
the  better.  European  and  Eastern  advices  indicate 
good  prices  in  the  opKning.  Oregon  and  Washington 
are  not  sending  us  supplies  this  sesson. 

The  receipts  of  oals  have  been  light,  which  caused 
the  markets  to  retain  a  fair  degree  of  steadinesa. 
For  seed  purposes  black  are  in  good  dem«nd 

Corn  has  ruled  weak,  but  holders  did  not  appear  to 
press  sales,  which  kept  values  from  sinking  to  lower 
figures.   The  supply  In  lhi«  Stale  is  light. 

Rye  ar-d  buckwheat  are  dull,  but  with  no  strong 
selUng  pressures,  valuis  have  been  maintained. 

Feedstuff. 

Although  the  output  of  bran  and  middlings  is  light, 
yet  the  market  rules  weak,  particularly  for  the 
former.  This  is  due  to  a  falling  off  in  the  demand, 
owing  to  improved  \  astures.  Ro  led  and  ground  bar- 
ley is  said  to  be  meeting  with  a  free  consumption, 
owing  to  the  comparatively  low  prices.  Cracked  and 
feed  meal  move  slowly. 

Choice  grades  of  hay  are  in  better  demand,  and  as 
receipts  are  light,  a  slight  advance  is  obtainable 
Good  grades,  while  stronger,  are  no  higher.  The 
poorer  grades  are  barely  steady.  With  an  increased 
attention  to  outdoor  work,  the  consumption  has  en- 
larged and  stocks  in  the  city  are  consequently 
smaller.  The  cold  weather  has  called  for  freer  feed- 
ing by  stockmen  and  dairymen  and  others  who  are 
in  the  cold  belt. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter,  after  advancing  slightly,  appears  to  be 
again  on  the  downgrade.  At  the  aavauce  in  the 
price  of  choice  to  gilt-edged  dairy  and  creamery, 
dealers  turned  largely  to  pickled,  owing  to  the  wide 
difference  In  pricts  With  the  retail  trade  buying 
pickled  and  the  receipts  of  fresh  roll  showing  au  in- 
crease, holders  began  to  press  sales.  The  market 
closed  weak,  with  buyers  confining  iheir  purchases, 
as  far  as  possible,  fearing  still  lower  prices.   The  out- 

fiut  of  the  bay  and  lower  coast  counties  is  said  to  be 
ncrea>-ing. 

Cheese  hai  held  to  fairly  firm  prices,  with  gilt-edged 
new  mild  still  scarce.  Sales  in  a  small  way  are  made 
at  an  advance  over  outside  quotations,  but  consign- 
ment parcels  are  not  readily  placed  higher.  Old 
cheese  is  slow. 

Eggs  are  irregularly  firmer  for  more  choice  selected 
of  both  Eastern  and  t  allforulan.  The  receipts  are 
larger,  but  this  is  met  by  an  increasing  demand  for 
the  holiday  trade. 

Vegetables. 

Frosts  have  cut  off  the  supply  of  string  and  Lima 
beans.  Mushrooms  are  in  light  supply.  Asparagus 
and  rhubarb  did  not  put  In  an  appearance  tne  past 
week.  Cauliflower  is  higher,  but  other  vegetables 
are  essenti"liy  unchanged. 

Onions  have  come  in  more  Ireely.  The  demand  is 
fair  for  both  shipping  and  local. 

Under  heavy  receipts  potatoes  shaded  off,  but  at 
the  close  there  appears  to  be  a  steadier  tone,  wirh 
some  buying  of  Early  Rose  for  storing.  Poor,  trashy 
stuff  is  hard  to  place,  with  quotations  largely  nominal, 
but  choice  to  gilt-edged  are  moved  more  readily. 
Fruit. 

Apples  are  essentially  unchanged.  The  more 
choice,  higb-colored  Siskiyou  Spitzenberg  sell  at 
from  S-3@2  25,  hut  as  these  are  outside  figures  they 
hardly  foim  a  basis  for  quotations,  l.ady  apples  sold 
up  to  93  for  Bomething  that  was  gilt-edged.  Poor  ap- 


ples are  a  drug  and  hard  to  move,  but  choice  to  gilt- 
edged  find  ready  buyers.  Poor  pears  are  low,  but 
choice  are  wanted.  Grapes  are  hard  to  move,  as  are 
persimmons. 

In  citrus  fruits,  the  market  is  essentially  un- 
changed for  limes  and  lemons,  but  unripe  oranges 
are  low  and  hard  to  move.  The  supply  of  green  or- 
anges is  very  heavy,  but  of  ripe,  high-colored  the 
market  is  bare,  and  when  found  they  sell  at  an  ad- 
vance on  quotations.  No  Fresno  oranges  are  coming 
in  owing  to  the  prices  they  bring— $3  a  box  for  see  d- 
ling— so  say  Wetmore  Bros.  E.  J.  Baldwin  is  sending 
in  seedlings  from  his  grove  at  Sin  Gabriel. 

The  market  for  dried  fruit  is  reported  by  Rosen- 
berg Bros,  more  active,  with  an  advance  obtainable 
for  the  more  choice  grades  of  apples,  apricots, 
peaches  and  nectarines.  Srom  all  the  writer  can 
learn,  the  buying  prices  of  to-day  were  the  asking 
prices  of  a  week  ago.  Thomas  Flint's  up-put  of  apri- 
cots in  24  pound  boxes  was  sold  by  the  Grangers' 
Business  Association  for  14  cts.  They  were  not  sul- 
phured. Last  year  the  same  grade  was  sold  at  5J^ 
fts.  Some  good  to  choice  black  figs  sold  at  from  90c 
@81  a  box.  Raisins,  unless  choice  to  gilt-edged,  are 
slow  and  largely  in  buyer's  favor. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  for  bullocks  is  firmer,  with  a  slight  ad- 
vance obtainable.  Mutton  sheep  are  steady.  Hogs 
are  strong  and  in  good  request.  Farmers  In  killing 
for  this  market  should  exercise  considerable  care  in 
butchering,  for  often  by  an  injudicious  stab  the 
price  is  depreciated  fully  one  cent  per  pound.  Dairy 
calves  are  firm  and  wanted. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  market  for  poultry  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse 
under  heavy  receipts  of  both  Eastern  and  Califor- 
nlan.  This  applies  to  everything,  excent  ducks  and 
geese.  It  is  said  that  large  quantities  of  dressed  tur- 
keys have  gone  into  told  storage.  The  market  is  in 
poor  shape  for  next  week,  unless  receipts  should  fall 
off  W,  C.  Price  &  Co  received  the  past  week  a  con- 
signment of  young  gobler  bronze  turkeys  from  Mr. 
.strickler,  of  Bakersfield,  Kern  Co.,  that  weighed 
dressed  from  18  to  26  pounds  each.      ■  is 

Sott  and  parer-shell  almonds  are  doing  better,  as 
are  Brazil  nuts.  Hard-shell  walnuts  are  hard  to 
move.   Other  nuts  are  unchanged. 

There  is  a  very  strong  bear  pressure  on  hops,  but 
the  most  reliable  private  advices  received  from  Eng- 
land point  to  better  prices  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

Wool  is  Blow,  with  no  assortments  to  draw  from. 
Produce  Receiots. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Dec.  13,  '9^,  were  ab  follows ; 


Flour,  qr.  sks   C8,712 

Wheat,  ctU  187.695 

  33,77^ 

  1,672 

  3,162 

  4,696 

  348 

  260 


i2 


4,143 


Bran,  sks  ... 
Buckwheat 
Middlings 
Chicory,  bbla. . . . 
Hops  "  .... 
Wool.  "  .... 
Hay,  ton  .... 
Straw.     "  .... 

Wine,  gals   199,418 

Brandy,  "    11,940 

Raisins,  bis    71,923 


1,748 
25 
199 
73 
1,198 
104 


Barley, 
Rye,  •■  . 
Oats,  "  . 
Corn,  *'  . 
"Butter,  "  . 
do  bxB  . 
do  bbla  . 
do  krgs  . 
do  tubs  ., 
do  i  bxs  . 
tCheese,  ctls 
do  bx8.. 

Eggs,   doz  18.620 

do      "  Eastern  73  fi80 

Beans,  sks   11, :~ 

Potatoes,  sks   37,992 

Onions,      "    2.333 

•Overl'd  ctls.      t  Overland,  631  ctls. 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Dec,  13,  the  following  sum- 
mary  tonnage  movement  is  complied; 

On  the  way^  ^In  port- 


Honey, 

Peanuts, sks   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds "   

Mustard  '*   

Flax  •'   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  com,  bbls  


1892 

San  Francisco  261,874 

San  Diego   9,f97 

San  Pedro   6.5U 

Oregon   38,908 

Puget  Sound   19,078 


1891. 
310.963 
19,hf« 
3,?87 
63  179 
27,543 


1892. 
•183,581 
7,126 
1,670 
13,938 


1891. 
168.891 


195.847 


Totals  335,968      424,880  205,315 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  29,493;  1891,  113,912. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Dec.  8- 

1 892-93 

Wheat,  ctls  6,259  465 

Flour,  bbls   689,576 

Barley,  ctls   893,114 

Stocks  of  Grain. 
The  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange  reports  the 
following  stocks  of  grain  in  this  State  on  Dec.  1,  1892, 
in  comparison  with  foimer  stock-taking  dates: 


1891-92 
7,33a,  182 
.M  1.524 
754,703 
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92,024 

120.517 
140,043 
121,168 
118,123 
81,090 
116.2-26 
100,566 
95,906 
71  920 
69,979 
50.276 

10,250 
17,380 
22  939 
11  451 
14,695 

8,750 

6,560 

Flour, 
bbls. 

1-',163,772 

2,100,149 
9  984,575 

1.628  582 
12,163  993 

4,8  .1,083 
15.300  368 

2,092,430 
10,819,630 

3,881,960 

9,730.060 

2,790,400 

351,496 
2,865  120 
1.653,931 
2,4.58,230 
4  1-29,175 

496  850 

198,920 

Wheat, 
ctls. 

5-24,991 
3i9,610 
169.175 
409,791 
578,528 

993,48) 

792,100 

3,797  654 

913,049 
2,8-3  602 

352,882 
1,615,055 
1,004,457 
3,321,860 
2,052,630 
4,087  050 
2,063,450 
4,522,990 

793,500 

£"  ^ 
'< 

151,13  , 
27,255 
14  225 
4,120 
5,190 

«0,2-20 

1,070 

263,213 

48.786 
168,401 
45  074 
61,085 
61,235 
120  356 
119,245 
120,175 
62,095 
65,380 
42,400 

Oats, 
ctls. 

128,182 
275  126 

46,682 
174  291 1 

39,603 
107,419 

60,415 
235,3-20 

33,675 
109,925 
1  74,405 

W 

!»  0 
m 

92,837: 
263.255 

76  738 
302,921 

91,111 
134,915 

38.925 
266,747 

82.200 
121,300 

72,330 

Corn, 
ctls. 
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Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Choice  Raisins  Are  Firm. 

New  York,  Dec.  11.— The  market  for  raisins  has 
ruled  rather  irregular,  and  outside  prices  are  only 
obtainable  for  strictly  pei  feet  parcels.  A  round  sale 
of  Three  Crowns  in  bags  at4J^cdid  not  help  the  week's 
tone  any.  At  the  close,  selected  Three  Crown,  big, 
sold  at  4%@5c;  Two  Crown,  good  to  best,  3>$@4c; 
wets,  2@3c;  boxes.  Three  Crowu,  S1.25@l,40;  W  grade 
and  wet.  St  12@1.15;  layers,  prime,  81  65@1.60;  fancy, 
81  80@2,25.  Supplies  of  California  are  materially 
under  this  date  of  last  year,  but  th<  ir  weight  is  in- 
tensified by  the  situation  of  easy-priced  foreign.  It 
is  understood  that  coast  shippers  intend  to  regulate 
deliveries  here  for  a  time;  this  would  be  judicious 
until  our  market  is  in  better  shape  for  big  blocks 
than  now.  The  receipts  of  California  raisins  at  New 
York  this  season  equal  281.000  boxes  for  local  trade 
and  345,000  for  New  England. 

California  Dried  Fruit. 

New  York,  Dec.  11.— Unpeeled  peaches  are  low; 
12c  is  paid  tor  what  has  to  be  called  choice,  since 
the  receipts  have  been  so  much  overhauled;  fancy 
brings  14@15c,  and  fine  peeled  in  lots  22@24c.  The 
offering  of  prunes  is  abundant  for  the  moment,  and 
prices  are  rather  in  buyer's  favor;  four  sizes,  10%@ 
He.  Evaporated  pears  in  bags,  12@14c  for  neeled, 
and  6@9c  (or  unpeeled.  These  goods  are  never  very 
popular  here.  Commercially  canned  and  home- 
preserving  about  fill  the  bill.  Apricots  are  about 
used  up,  selling  for  15@17c. 

Hop  Holders  Are  Confident. 

New  York,  Dec.  11. — The  local  market  for  hops  is 
quiet;  State  country  points  absorb  the  export  de- 
mand, and  evidently  make  attractive  terms  for 
brewers.  Spot  holders,  however,  express  no  pres- 
sure to  sell,  as  stocks  are  not  unweildy,  and  they  can 
undoubtedly  make  full  current  rates  when  winter 
transportation  runs  less  smoothly.  Last  quotations 
cover  all  transactions  with  outside  points  less  fre- 
quently named.  Foreign  imports  to  date  are  quite 
as  free  as  last  year.   Exi.orts,  670  bales. 

Stocks  of  Wool  Are  Light. 

New  York,  Dec.  11.— The  wool  market  is  quiet,  but 
our  assortments  are  down  quite  low  and  do  not  in- 
vite buyers.  At  Baston  and  Philadelphia,  a  pause  is 
noted  in  the  demand  from  large  manufacturers,  but 
it  does  not  produce  weakness  In  holders'  views. 
Stocks  at  the  seaboard  are  estimated  something  be- 
low this  date  last  year.  Little  interior  wojl  is  visible, 
and  mill  wants  are  known  to  be  of  increased  volume. 
This,  and  a  firm  tone  in  English  markets,  ate  favor- 
able incidents  for  sellers.  Sales  at  New  York,  153,000 
pounds  of  domestic  and  239,000  tounds  of  foreign; 
sales  at  Boston,  2,191  500  pounds  of  domestic,  and 
766  000  pounds  of  foreign,  of  which  395,000  pounds 
was  Australian  and  50,000  English. 

Unprecedented  Low  Price  for  Wheat. 

London,  Dec.  12 —Mark  Lane  Express  says:  The 
record  for  the  past  week  was  no  brighter.  English 
wheat  sells  at  27s.  a  price  unprecedented  within  the 
memory  of  Engii  h  farmers.  American  and  Russian 
wheats  declined  Is  and  Indian  3d.  Australian  and 
Chilian  wheats  sell  at  previous  prices,  but  stocks  of 
spot  grain  from  these  sources  are  nearly  exhausted. 
Stocks  of  foreign  flour  are  estimated  at  300.000  quar- 
ters. Americau  wheat  was  ottered  in  London  at  2.3s, 
delivered,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  exports  can 
continue  with  this  price  ruling.  Household  fiour  in 
London  sells  for  258,  a  decline  of  lOs  on  the  year. 
The  profit  in  flour  has  gone  almost  wholly  to  the 
bakers.   On  the  9lh  inst.  Minnesota  sold  for  19s. 


General  Produce. 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 


The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week; 

Dec.     Jan.      Feb,     Mar  April, 
6BU8jd   5b093<1    6eip|d  Sslljd 


Thursday  5s  8  d 

Friday   6308}d 

Saturday  .  ..  6stj8^ 

Monday   fs%id 

Tuesday  6s08  d 


6808|d  580,  jd  6sl0fd  Ssllid 
809  d  6  10  d   .'^Rl  id  baWiA 


May, 
6s0.  }d 
OsOi'i  . 
6300Jd 
6s01  rl 


5s(i9  d  6sl0  d  6alUd  Os'iO  d 
6s081d  68i,95d  5slOicl  53ll}d  esGOld 
The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  carcoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week: 
O.  O.     P.  S.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S 

Thursday... 3l86d    3l89d    31s6d  Quiet 

Friday  3l83d    3l86d    3l93d  Dull 

Saturday..  3l8  d    31s6d    3l86d  Steadier 

Monday  SlsSd    3l36d    3ls3d  Higher  prices  askfd 

Tue»dny....3l80d    3l83d    31b3d  Weaker 

To-day  s  cablegxam  Is  as  follows 

Liverpool,  Dec  14.— Wheat— Buye.s  hold  off,  hoping  to 
obtdin  some  couces-lons.  California  epot  Idts.  bs  bd;  otf 
cost,  30a  iiel@30s  9  ;  juHt  shipped,  S.s;  t.early  due;  3O3  edOg) 
3  3  9d;  cargjes  t  ff  cjast,  slow;  on  passage  quieter,  Mark 
Lane  wheat,  quiet. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Buyer 
Dec  Jan. 

Th  ursday,  hlgh  st   126} 

"        lowest   1  26  .... 

Friday,  highest   1  25J   

"     lowtst   1  *5i  .... 

Saturday,  highest   1  26J 


lowest   1  25* 


i 

1  26i 
1  284 
1  23J 


Miy 
1  3H 
1  305 
1  31 
1  308 

1  3ii 

1  31i 

1  3\i 
1  3li 
1  3U 
1  jui 


Monday,  highest 

*'  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest  

"  lowest  

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Wheat -Moruing-Informsl:  May,  ItO  tons,  SI,30J;  12'0, 
81  30i.  Buyer  December— lOJ  tons,  $1,253  ^  ctl.  Regular 
Session:  May-lUU  r.i.DS.  SI  30};  lUO,  S1.3l8;  310.  SI  3u{, 
Buyer  December  -100  tons,  SI.2J;  4i0,  SI-24;  3tO,  $1.26  per 
ctl.  Afternoon-Wheat -May  2U0  tons,  $1.3U};  14i|".  »fl.303; 
1200,  $1.30i.  Buyer  December— 200  tons,  §1.26;  400,  Sl.2b} 
per  ctl. 

BAKLEY, 


Thursday,  highest... 

"  lowest  

Friday,  highest  

'*     lowest  ,. 

Saturday,  highest  ... 

*'  lowest.... 
Monday,  highest  

"  loweKt  

Tuesday,  highest . . . . 


Deo. 

Jan. 

May 

•83J 

84  i 

88j 

83 

83i 

S7J 

82} 

83} 

8  t 

81 

8li 

84J 

81 1 

848 

818 

8)8 

•80 

•85 

•81} 

86S 

•81} 

81i 

8.} 

Dec. 

Jan. 

March. 

May. 

128i 

129i 

134 

137 

l-.i9 

130 

13ti 

1375 

1283 

130 

134i 

137} 

128i 

129J 

134 

137 

128 

129 

133 

136 

•Buyer  optinn. 
The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Barlev—Rtgular  Session  .  No  sales.     Barley— May  :  100 

tons,  t68  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  cental  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day. 

Thursday   1284 

Friday   V.i9 

Saturday   1283 

Monday   1284 

Tuesday  . 

The  fol'owlr*  Is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel 
New  York.  Dec.  14    Wheat,  76Jo  for  December,  77c  for 
January,  79Jo  for  March  an!  81}c  for  May 

Chicago. 

Day.  Dec.      Jan.    May.  July 

129 

mi 
119; 

129i 
128 

The  following  is  to  day's  telegram— per  bushel; 
OHinAOO,  Dec.  14  — Wheat,  718c  for  December  and  78ic 
for  May. 


Deo. 

Jan. 

May. 

U9i 

I'22 

131 

120 

122 

131 

1!1 

12»3 

\n 

131 

120 

131 

119i 

121 

13-4 

Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  Bell  less  than  the  lower 


:  (8  32J 


35 


27ia 

-  m 
m@ 

20 

20  @ 
25  (» 


9S@  - 


-  m 

6  @ 


December  14.  1892. 
Do  country  m'l3.3  90  (K  — 

Superfine   1  iO  (fS  3  00 

NUTS— Jobbing, 
Walnuts,  hard 

ehcll,  Cal,  lb,.  6  @  8 
Do  soft  shell ...  8  @  9, 
Do  paper-shell..  10  O  12 
Alinouds,  fftsh'l    12  @  13^ 


Paper  shell   13  Cc6 


Hard  shell. 


Brazil   11  (g 


Pt-cans,  small. 


Do  large   14  @ 


Peanuts . 


Filberts   10  1 


quotations, 

BEANS  AND  PEAS, 

Bayo,  ctl   2  25  (a  2  35 

Butter   2  50  <a  3  to 

Pea   2  50  @  2  60 

Red   2  40  @  a  50 

Piuk   2  CO  <a  2  05 

Small  White...  2  45  (»  2  E6 
Large  White...  2  25  ^  2  35 

Lima   2  75  @  3  00 

Fid  Peas.blk  eye  1  GO  w  — 

Do  green   1  75  @  2  00 

Do  Niles   1  60  w  1  55 

Spilt   4  60  @  6  50 

BUTTER. 
Cal..    poor  to 

fair,  lb   15  @  — 

Do  g'd  to  choice  225@ 
Do  Giltedged... 
Do  Creamery. . . 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Eastfrn,  lad.e.. 
Cal.  Pickled.... 

Cal.  Keg  

East'rn  Cr.  am'y 

CHEESE. 
Cal.  choice 

cream  

Do  fdir  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

D  .  Skim  

Young  America  _ 

EGGS. 
Ca'.  "as is,"  doz    20  @ 

Do  shaky   15  (<S 

Ho  candled          30  @ 

Do  Choi  e   32S@ 

Do  fresh  laid...     —  @ 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte    —  @ 
Kasteru  cold- 
storage   20  @ 

Do  fresh   25  ^ 

Do  selected   —  (rt) 

Outs  de  prices  for  aelected'Turkeys.  iiens. 
large  eggs  and  iuside  price.s.Do  dressed 


1  @  - 


1  (g 


3SW 


I2J 
10 
16 
4 


14 


for  mixed  sizes— small  eggs 
are  hard  to  sell. 

FEKD. 

Bran,  ton  13  00@  14  CO 

Feedmeal  25  0."(B  26  00 

Gr'd  Bariey....l9  CO'd  19  50 

Middlings   (»  21  00 

nil  I  ake  Meal..  (g  35  00 

ManhatanHorse 

Food  (Ked  Ball 

Brann)  in  ItlO- 

H).  Cabinets...  -  @  8  00 
HAY. 

Comprejsed  ...  7  00  (ft  11  00 
Whear,  per  ton.  8  50C«  — 

Do  choice      ..  @  13  50 

Wheat  and  oats  8  OOa  11  50 

Wild  Oats   7  00@  ID  UO 

•  Cultivated  do  .  6  (O'/t   9  00 

Barley   6  00@  8  On 

Alfalfa  8  OOia  10  (0 

Clover   8  00@  10  00 

Straw,  bale   35®  EO 

GRAIN,  ETC. 

Barley,  feed,  ctl   75  @  

Do  good    80  (a  

Do  choice   85  (i$  

DoVrewing   91  (c^  

Do  do  choice...    93 j'^  

Do  do  Giltedge  974®  

Do  Chevalier. . .    80  (to  

Do  do  Gi  tedge.l  15  (a  

Buckwheat  2  25  O  

Corn,  white....  1  07J(a   1  10 

Yellow,  large... 1  00  @  

Do  smaU  1  074@   1  10 

Oat3,  milling...!  374(g  

Feed,  choice.  ...1  33l«*  

Do  good  1  30  <S  

Do  fair  1  20  (^  

Do  common. ...1  10  (to  

Surprise  1  45  ^  

Black  feed  1  05  (a   1  15 

Do  seed  I  !7J(«)   1  30 

Gray  1  Zn  %  

Rye  1  124@  1  17J 

•Wheat,  milling 

Gi  trdged  1  311(8  

Do  rhoice  1  285(M  —  — 

Do  fair  lo  good  1  27J8!)  

Shipping.choice  1  276@  

Do  good  1  25  @  

Do  fair  1  22j(a  

Common  1  20  ®  

Sunora  1  20  @  1  30 

HOPS. 

189?,  fair   17  @  — 

G  lod   19  (to  — 

Choice   20  (to  — 

FLOUR. 
Extra,citymills3  90  @  — 


Hickory   7  @ 

Chestnuts   13  @ 

ONIONS. 

Sllverskin   75  @  90 

POTATOES. 

River  Reds   45  (to  65 

liarly  Kose,  ctl.     55  (to  65 

Peerleps    60  (to  50 

Garnet  Chiliea, .  65  @  75 
Burbank  S-ed's  50  (to  70 
Do  do  Salinas..  9i)  (<S  1  30 
Dodo  Oregon..     80  la  1  10 

Sweet   60  (^  75 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz          5  00  @  B  00 

Rooste'6,  old...  6  00  (to  6  00 

Do  young.   5  00  (a  5  50 

Bn.ilers,  small.  2  00  (to  3  00 

Do  large   3  00  ((C  4  00 

Fryers   3  50  (to  4  00 

Ducks   4  60  (ft  6  00 

Do  large   5  50  (to  6  50 

Do  cxiralarge..  6  60  (ji  8  00 

Geese,  pair         1  60  (to  2  25 

32i|Turkeys,  gobKr.     13  (to  14 
"    '  13  (S  14 

14  (to  17 


@11  £0 


All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
mall,  sell  at  less  thai 
quoted;  if  larg3  and  in  guod 
condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 
than  quuted. 


Manhattan  Egg 
Fond  (Red  Ball 
Brann)  in  100- 
Ib.  Cabinets. . . 

GAME 
Quail,  Per  doz..     75  (to  1  00 

Ducks    —  (to  — 

Do  Mal'd  S  doz  3  60  (to  4  00 

Do  Sprig   2  25  (ft  3  CU 

Da  Teal   1  50  (to  — 

Do  Widgeon....  1  60  (to  — 

Do  small   1  25  (to  — 

Geete   —  @  — 

Do  gray  ^ doz..  2  00  ^  3  00 

Du  White   1  00  (to  1  60 

Do  Brant   1  25  (to  1  75 

.Snipe   -    ftc  — 

Du  li.nglish,  doz  1  50  @  2  00 
Do  Jack,  per  doz  75  (3  1  25 
Hnre,  1  er  doz. .  1  25  (ft  1  50 
Rabbits,  large..  1  25  @  1  60 
Do  small  1  00  (to  1  25 

PROVISIONS. 
Cal.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  lb.     12  (to  — 

Medium   13  (to 

Light   14  (S 

Lard   94(a 

Cal  sm'k'd  beef .  11)  @ 
Hams,  Calsalt  d    13  (to 

Do  Eastern   14  (3 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   940 

Clover,  Red....     15  <S 

White   30  (to 

Flaxseed   2  25  (to 

Hemp   44@ 

Mustard,  yellow      7  (g 

Uo  brown   44(^ 

WOOL. 
Fall,  1892, 
S  Joaquin,  plain  6J@ 
Do  mountain...     10  @ 

Do  lamb    8  W 

Northern  Choice 
Do  Detective ... 

110  Lamb   10  (g 

HONEY- 1892  Crop. 
White    c  mb, 

2-lb  frame  

Do  do  1-tIi  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

D.tk  do  

Beeswax,  lb.... 


14  (to 

1;  (S 


9'@ 
114® 


12} 


10 


14 


23  ( 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices 
ceived  by  commission  merchants  for  consignmeLts  toy 
growers.  Something  vcy  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  iioor  sells  slightly  bel  w  the  low- 
est quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  sp.cili  d  are  for 
fiuiu  in  sticks;  add  for  50-tt>.  boxes  ic  per  Ih.  and  for  26-n>. 
boxes  J  to  Ic  per  lb. 


APPLES  1892. 

Sun-flried,  }'8   44(®— 

Do  sliced  45(to  6 

Evap,  bl,,ri  g.  50-tt).bx  8  (g  9 
Fancy,  higher. 

APRIOOTS-1892. 

Do  bleached  155(9-.- 

Do  do  fancy  15  CaK 

Evap  choice,  in  boxes. 15  @16 

Do  fancy,  do  154@17 

FIGS -1893. 

.Sun-dried,  black  4  @— 

Do  white   34(3— 

u  RAPES-- 1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemless..  24'^  3 

Do  unsternnied   14(5^  I* 

NECTABINES-1892. 

Red.  suu-dried   7  (B  8 

Do  Evap,,  I   boxes... 114012 

White,  suu-iirie  I   !)4(ail 

Do  evaporated  I2Jvm13 

PKAKS— 1892. 
Sun-dried,  quarters..  2i(a  3 

Do  sliced   4  l(t  H 

Evap..  alic'd.  In  b'xes.  7  @  8 
UDp'led,q'rfd,brcb'd   6  (to  8 

PHACHHS-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unreeled . .  7  @  74 


Do  do  fancy  —  $816 

Evap,,  pee'ed,  in  box- 
es choice   185(^— 

Do  do  fancy  20  (to21 

PLUMS-1892, 
Pitted,  sun-dr  ed  . .  .10  (aiOi 
Do  evap,  boxes, choicell  i<  12 

Uupiaed    4  @  5 

PRUNES-1892, 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  li@  8 
Do  gra  led,  60  to  100. .  9H<<  W 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  @12 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

KAIHINS  1892. 
London  Layerp, 

cluster  per  box.  1  90  (82  00 
Di  choicest  do... 1  511  @1  60 
Do  piime  nr  bx..  1  '26  @1  40 
Loose  Muscatels, 

2-crowu,pr  bx..  75  CI  00 
Do  .3-crown  do.  ...1  10  @l  20 
Do  do  do  (seed. .  .1  20  (ul  25 
Unstem'ed  Musca- 
tels in  sks  pr  lb.  24@  3 
Stem'ed  2-crown.  2i|,rti  3 
.StHin'ed  3-orown..  3S@  44 
Se'dl's  M'sc't'lasks    4  (to  6 

Dodo  In  bis   -  (81  CO 

'  7 


Do  do  prime,  bl  ched.  9  §10  I  Do  Sultanas,  ska.  _ 

Do  do  choice,  do  11  OII4ID0  do  bis   —  (!il  40 

Sun-dr  ,  pl'd,  bl'ched.. 10  @ll  |    Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 

Uo  do  prime  14         25,  .50  and  76  cents  higher  rc- 

Do  do  choice  —  (§15  jspectlvuly  than  whole  boxes. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Obotoe  selected, 
q  rotations,  while 
q  aotatlooB. 
Limes,  Mex  ....  3 

Do  Cal  

Lemons,  box.. . .  3 
Do  Sicily  choice  7 

Apples.  

Do  Choice  

Do  Extra  choice  1 
Giapes,  pr  bx  - 

P.  ars  

do  Winter  Nelia  1 
Persinimo  a. . . . 
O  anges  pr  bx- 
Naveis, Kiver'da  3 
Do,  Butte  Co... 
.»eed'"g.River'de  2 

D  >,  Fresno  2 

Do,  Butt  t  l.'o. . .  2 
Extra  choice  fruit 


in  good  packages,  (etob  an  advanoe  on  the 
very  poot  grades  aeil  le"ii  than  the  lower 

December  14,  1892. 
00  ^  4  00  purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outslae  quotations 


60  «t  4  fO 
to  (%  8  OU 
40  m  66 
75  @  1  25 
50  (9  1  76 
15  (d  85 
25  @  75 
00  (<?  1  75 
60  @  1  00 

50  (2»  4  60 
-  (to  - 
00  (a  2  75 
75  @  3  00 
5j  @  2  75 
for  special 


Beets,  sk  

r'arrots,  sk  

Okra,  diy,  lb.... 

Parenlps,  ctl  

Peppers,  dry,  lb 

ruruips,  ctl  

tabttag"  100  ttrs 


Mar  fat  Squash, 


Mushrooms,^  lb 
Do.  (/ommon. . . 


60 

30  ^ 

60 

8  a 

10 

1  50 

'  °7  % 

8 

(0 

40  S 

60 

24 

5  00  (aio  00 

75  @ 

1  Ou 

60  m 

75 

8  & 

IS 

20  @ 

36 

522 
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December  17.  1892. 


Land-Clearing  Scene. 

The  engraving  herewith  pre- 
sented shows  the  California 
Stump- Puller  at  work  on  red- 
wood stumps  on  the  farm  of  C. 
E.  Ogburn  on  Russian  river, 
near  Guerneville,  and  being 
made  from  a  photograph,  is  a 
trutblul  representation  of  the 
machine  operating  on  this  class 
of  work.  IThis  machine  seems 
to  be  one  that  creates  an  un- 
avoidable demand  for  itself,  as  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
men  to  resort  to  the  old  method 
of  hand-grubbing  and  compete 
with  those  using  this  machine; 
and  from  British  Columbia  to 
Arizona,  wherever  it  has  been 
introduced,  we  hear  the  most 
favorable  reports,  one  of  which 
is  given  below: 

Stump-PulllnK. 
From  the  Island  Co.  (Wash.)  Sun. 

Stump  pulling  on  this  Island, 
as  well  as  in  the  Puget  Sound 
country  in  general,  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  we  should  hail  with 
gratitude  any  progress  made  in 
improving  machinery  for  remov- 
ing Slumps  from  these  fertile 
lands.  The  Caiilornia  Stump- 
Puller,  manufactured  hy  George 
Harvey,  of  San  Francisco,  with- 
out doubt  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  stump-pulling  machinery.  One  of  these 
machines  is  now  on  this  I:land,  owned  by  E.  F. 
Hill,  near  Oak  Harbor,  on  whose  ranch  it  and  its 
work  can  be  seen.  It  is  simply  a  capstan  worked 
by  one  horse,  with  a  wire  cable  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  block,  chains,  and  a  draft- 
hook  to  unite  the  cable  with  the  chains.  To  the  un- 
initiated it  may  seem  that  any  capstan,  any  cable  or 
blocks,  or  any  chain,  would  answer  this  purpose; 
but  it  is  not  so.  The  capstan  needs  special  features 
of  construction  to  adapt  it  to  work  of  this  kind. 


The  cable-block  and  chains  should  be  as  light  as 
pos=ibIe,  and  have  sufficient  strength  to  arrange 
and  adjust  all  of  these  things  in  a  manner  to  get  the 
best  results  from  them,  which  is  not  theworkoladay. 

Stump-pulling  machinery  is  Mr.  Harvey's  spe- 
cialty, and  though  be  is  now  ahead  of  all  competi- 
tors, yet  he  is  ever  on  the  alert  (orany  improvement. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  does  not  claim  perfection, 
but  is  determined  to  crowd  as  close  to  it  as  possible. 
The  work  now  being  done  on  Mr.  Hill's  ranch 
shows  how  well  this  machine  does  its  work.     If  the 


stump  is  not  so  old  that  the  roots  are  rotten,  all  of 
the  roors  come  with  the  slump,  and  the  work  is 
done  very  rapidly.  The  blocks  are  so  constructed 
that  to  place  the  wire  cible  in  them  requires  not  a 
few  minutes  but  only  a  few  seconds,  and  also  to 
make  the  connection  between  any  part  of  the  wire 
cable  and  the  chain  is  but  the  work  of  a  few  seconds 
with  Mr.  Harvey's  draft-hook.  Mr,  Hill  considers 
that  this  machine  will  pay  lor  itself  in  clearing  but  a 
very  few  acres  of  land,  and  many  of  them  are  needed 
on  this  Island  and  all  over  the  Puget  Sound  country. 


Tbe  Farmer  and  FoUtioi, 

The  prosperity  of  a  farmer  to  day  depends  more 
on  the  methods  he  employs  than  on  governmental 
rule.  Take  seeds  for  an  example:  Many  farmers 
who  are  alive  to  their  own  interests  in  other  things 
are  careless  in  buying  seeds.  They  seem  to  think 
that  a  seed  is  a  seed  and  there  it  ends.  If  there  was 
more  knowledge  about  seeds,  and  greater  care  ex- 
ercised in  their  selection,  there  would  be  richer 
crops  and  better  returns. 

Realizing  this,  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  the  famous 
seed  firm  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  embodied  in  their 
Illustrated  Annual  for  1893  much  valuable  informa- 
tion about  seeds  and  their  selection.  It  contains 
the  knowledge  gleaned  from  many  years  practical 
experience  in  the  seed  business,  and  the  newest  and 
best  things  about  gardens  and  gardening.  Such  a 
book  issued  by  a  firm  of  unquestioned  reliability  is 
of  the  highest  value  to  every  one  who  plants  a  seed. 
Although  the  cost  of  printing  and  embellishing  it 
with  beautiful  illustrations  has  been  great,  it  is  sent 
free  to  any  one  making  application  to  the  above 
firm.   

Luck  in  Seeds, 

"  I  didn't  have  very  good  luck  with  my  seeds  last 
year,"  a  farmer  was  beard  to  say.  This  gives  rise 
to  the  question :  How  many  poor  crops  can  be  at- 
tributed to  '  'luck"  in  the  selection  of  s  eds  ?  Buy- 
ing seeds  is  an  important  factor  in  farming  and 
should  receive  the  careful  judgment  and  considera- 
tion of  the  farmer.  It  is  almost  always  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad  in  seeds  by  sight, 
and  the  only  infallible  guide  fnr  the  planter  is  the 
reliability  of  the  seedsman.  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  have  for  many  years  been  the  leading 
seed  house  of  this  country,  and  their  reliability  is 
unquestioned.  They  issue  a  book  annually  which 
contains  a  complete  digest  of  the  very  latest  garden- 
ing knowledge  by  the  best  authorities.  The  1893 
edition  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  contains  in- 
formation about  the  selection  and  planting  of  seeds 
which  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  every  one 
planting  a  garden  or  farm.  It  is  mailed  tree  to  any 
one  making  application  to  the  firm's  address. 


Our  Agents 

J.  C.  HoAO— San  Francisco. 

B,  Q  Bailey— San  Francisco. 
F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 
Qbo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 
Samuel  B.  Cliff — Creston,  Cal. 
A.  C.  GoDFBEY— Oreeon. 

W.  H.  MuKKAY — California. 

S,  H,  ScHAEFFLE— £1  Dorado  and  Amador  Go's. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Hnmboldt  Co. 
Chas.  E.  Townsend — California. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  CHAinnNa  AtmLiuT  o(  the  Ftnt  Unit*, 
rlan  Church,  cor.  Geary  anH  Franklin  Sts  ,  San  Fran- 
Isco.    Addreea  UIss  8.  A.  Hobe,  as  above. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Oolden  Ital- 
ian Queens' 
Teated,  |2.00 

each;  untested,  $1.C0  each.  L  Hivf  s,  tl  90  each.  R  ot's 
V  groove  sections,  $5  per  1000.  Dadant's  comb  founda- 
ti  ID,  5Sc  and  65c  a  pound.  Smokers  $1  each.  Globe 
veils  ^  each  e'o.  WM.  STYAN  &  SON,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


Bowens  Academy, 

Unlveraity  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boys  and  Touog  Men- 
Special  university  preiaratlon,  depending  not  on  time 

but  on  pr  n^rees  in  aiudles. 
T.  8  BOWENS,  M.  A.,     -     Head  Master. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE. 

24  POST  ST..  a:  F. 

FOB  8ETENTT  -  WIVK  DOLI.AB8  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  'Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  PeDmangblp,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
tor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  ol  the  State, 
tr  Sbnd  fob  CucmAR. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  PraaldeDt. 

C.  &  HALET,  Secretary. 


^eed3,  l^lapt;,  tic. 


IHFOKTAHT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  lar^e  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  alow  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for 
(till  particulars.    But ,  cell  and  exchange  lands  and  Im- 

§ roved  (arms.  Bolcom  &  Howe,  Kooms  6  &  7,  Sixth 
cor  Mills  building,  San  Francisco. 


$500,000 

To  LOAS  !■  AHT    AMOUHT   AT  TBI  TUT  L0WS8T  HARin 

rate  of  Interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULLER,  Koom  8,  t20  California  Street,  Ban 
trandsco 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wlckfion. 


CilLll'Otll^l/l  M]^ 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodylDg 
IhA  experience  and  metboriB  of  hundreds  of  succesBful 
growers,  and  conBtltutlng  a  truatworthy  g'llde  by  which  th  t 
Inexperienced  may  succesefullv  priKluce  the  fruits  ft»r  which 
Oal-lornla  la  f  unouB.  600  pages.  Fully  lUuHratel.  Pricu#3. 
postpaid.  Bend  fnr  circular.  BEWKY  PUBLiaHINa  CO. 

ubliflh    a  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PANSY  PEACH. 

Now  Early  Yellow  Peach  Over  Two  Weeks 

Ahead  of  Early  Crawford. 
Dormant  Buds  only  $1 »  per  I  00  ;  $80  per  1000. 
10.000  Peach  Setdllngs.  $100  tb«  Lot. 
5000  Fan  Paliu-i,  3  year-old,  $50  per  1000. 
FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

D.  TURNER,  PhcBaix,  Arizona. 

Soi'r  Orauiie  Seed  in  Quantity. 


DORMANT     BUDS  ! 

PKACHE8  AND  PBDNE8. 
ADRIATIC  FIQ  TREES  AND  OOTriNOa. 
SEEDLING  PEACHES  for  Grafting  and  Buddiog. 
Low  Rates  tor  Large  Lots. 

Address— 

A.  P.  HENNlNa, 

Cot'onwood  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Winta  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

BBASONEK  BBOS 
Oneoo ,  Fl». 


□S3.  J.  BOX^JSKJ", 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

Grsgs,  Clover.  Vegrtable  »iid  Flower  Seedi, 

Onion  Sets. 


LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  OOMPLiBTE  ASSORTMENT 


Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1893  mailed  free  to  all  applicante.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  A  817  Sanaome  Street,  San  Vrknclsco, 
or  05  Front  Strent.  Portland,  Or. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARRETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Flam.  Oherrv,  Peach.  Apricot 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Uearlng 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  fjr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal 


PEPPER'S  NURSE3RIES. 

(ESTABII'^HED  IN  1868.) 
 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrolx)lan  Stocks,  at  Low  Kate?. 
Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Neotaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  eandy 
loam,  without  irrigati  n,  which  gives  a  fine  prop  rtion 
of  roots  1  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  niy  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PBPPUR, 

Petaiuma,  Cal. 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  'ell  my  place  and 
buaincds  at  a  bargain  Place  cnsi-its  of  2SU  acres  of  land, 
gotid  buildings.  60  acres  to  orchard,  and  a  large  Nursery 
stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  ou  the  business.  A  good  oi  por* 
tuiiity  for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  luither  [articulare  adaress, 
as  above- 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 
FRENCH  PRUNK8  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  O'd. 
AUo  a  very  Larg«  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  In 
CalHornla.    Write  for  Prices.  U.  GILL, 

2Sth  Stukkt,  nPAr  S.m  Pahio  Ave.,  Oaklavd.  Cal. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  ! 
Is  the  Largest  lllust  ated  and  Lead  ng  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West. 
E  tahlished  1870  Trial  Subs,  riptiona,  60c  for 
8  mos.  or  $2.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWKY 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  230  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Nevada  City,  Cal. 


SPECIALTIES: 


NUTS,  PRUNES  &  GRAPES. 


The  Largest  acd  Best  Collection  cfNut- 
Bearloer  Trees  to  be  found  In  the 
United  Stttes,  and  Excelled 
Nowhere  In  Kurope. 


?4  Varieties  of  French  Walnuts,  hardy,  pro  luc  Ive, 
perfect  bloomers,  re,(ular  eoft  shell  varieties,  including 
the  Mayette,  Franquette,  Cluster,  Vourey,  Parisienne, 
Proeparturlens  (4  varieties),  Alpine  or  Wonder  ol  the 
Alps,  Chabertc,  Barthere,  Uammoth  orjiuge,  Meylao, 
Laciniated  or  Ash-leaved  (hi«hly  ornam-ntal),'  Weep-ng 
(with  llmba  bending  grAcefully  down  like  those  of  the 
Weeping  Williw),  and  11  other  varieties,  4  of  which  are 
of  California  origin 

Our  Seedling  Trees  are  guaranteed  to  be  "Second 
Oeneration"  Trees,  being  grown  from  nuts  borne  on  the 
original  or  on  trees  grafted  from  the  original. 

Our  Graltsd  Trees  are  all  grafted  from  tu*  ori- 
ginal and  therefore  absolutely  trae. 

10  Varieties  ol  French  Chestnuts  or  "Marrcns", 
solely  propagated  by  giaftiog;  the  finest,  largest  and 
sweetest. 

0  Varieties  of  Filberts  (Avelines,  Cobuuta  and  Round 
Fllbert>).  See  chapter  on  "  How  to  Train  Filberts  to 
Make  them  Bear  Abundantly,"  in  catalogue. 

11  Virieties  ol  Prunes,  including  five  different 
"types"  of  the  Prune  d' Ente  or  Robe  de  Sargent  or 
French  Prune,  all  synooyms;  what  is  wrongly  called  in 
California  Robe  de  Skrgent  we  call  "  Loire  D'Ente",  «a 
it  is  found  only  in  thj  nurseries  of  the  Loire  va'ley  n 
France,  and  not  in  those  of  the  true  Robe  De  Sergent's 
home  In  the  valley  of  the  Lot. 

S41  Varieties  of  Urapes,  divided  into  Extra  Early 
Early,  Medium  and  Late  Varieties.  The  largcjt  and 
choicest  collection  to  be  found  in  CalUoinia. 


APRIL  OBERRIE^,  the  very  earliest  kinds  ever 
introduced  in  this  country. 
Pf  ara,  Applea,  Pluma,  Aprlcota,  etc. 
Small  Frulls  of  all  snrta 

Purtagsl  u ranee,  floe  and  smooth  thin  skin  cud 
sweet 

Ooralca  Lemon,  a  superb  Lemon,  the  equal  ol  the 

Sicily. 


General  Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  eaaay  on 
"  GRAFTING  THE  WALNUT, 
And  How  to  Redeem  Large,  I'nproductivc,  Delicate, 
Defective  or  Hard  8bell  Walnut  Trees  by  Grafting." 
Illustrated  with  8  cuts  on  Walnut  Grafting. 

raiCE  TK.V  CUNTS. 


FELIX  QILLET, 
Nevada  City,       -  Oalifornia. 


TREES 

FOR      LASTING  SEiSON,  189293 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  in   large  quaniitlu^- 

A  General  Assortment  of  Deciduons  Fmita 

All  our  stock  Is  grown  without  irrigatiao  and  is  guar- 
anteed Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE. 

San  Raioii  Valley  Nursery,  -  - 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES 

Importers  and  Growers. 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals, 
ALMONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES,  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

No  Irrigation.  Free  from  Paata, 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANB  BROS.,    Martinez,  OaL 


FRANK  KD^Z. 

PROPBIKTOK  OF  THE  UNION  NUKSBBT, 
2129  Teoth  St.,  Bacramento, 

HAS  FOR  SALE  A  FINE  LOF  OF  OLIVES, 

Grown  in  the  open  ground,  namely:  MANZA^ILLO  or 
Oueen's  Olive,  NEVADll.LO  BLANCO,  lIi  HoLINK, 
and  a  fine  lot  of  (  HAMEROPS  EXCELSA,  which  ba 
oSers  at  very  low  ratea. 


December  17,  1892, 


fAGifm  ^URAb>  f  RESS. 
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?Eeil3,  Wapts,  ttc. 


OROVILLE  NURSERIES. 

W.  W.  WILL,  Propri-tor 

OROVILLE,   -    -    -  BDTTE  CO.,  CAL, 

Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 


I  have  to  offer  the  comiDg  planting  eeasofi 
ihe  fullowing  block: 

PEACHES,  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES, 
APRICOTS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS.  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

My  tree-i  are  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pesta  of  any 
klod,  and  are  raised  on  well-ilrained  foutbill  eoil  by 
myself.   Correspondence  solicited. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  187?. 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLT  FINE  

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOB  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

I  INurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot,  M.  J.  CROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Coartnouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COAIES,   Napa,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Ploweringr  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and  Uhododendrona,  conslst- 
iDg  of  the  Best  European  Sorts. 

Nui series  at  Uillbrae.  Oreenhauses  and  OfBce  and 
Saleayard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDRESS 

P.  LUDBMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  Lombnrd  8t8.,  San  Ifrancigco,  Val. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known 

CURL  LEAF  PROOF, 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  OHAWFOBD. 

The  Best  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship 
ment  East, 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  VacavlUe, 
A,  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H,  THOMAS  &  SON,  Vigalla 


OLIVE_TREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona.  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety. 


Prices  and  a  Pamphlet  on  Olive 
Culture  in  California  Mailed  Free, 


ADDRESS 


JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

P^imona,      -      L^s  Angeles  Co.,  Cal 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 

(Successor  to  LiiTHKa  Burbank.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIO  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

gS^  Nfw   rice  list  tree  on  application. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  8- le  in  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wba  f  Id  San  Francisco  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A .  T.  STRATTON,  PAtalnnia,  Cal. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TREES. 

Growers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  INSECT  PESTS  OR  IRRIGATION. 

Please  Send  lor  Catalogue. 

HULBERT     BROS,,  Proprietors, 

811  Third  't.  Santa  Rosa. 


If 

You  Think  , 

any  kind  of  a  crop  will  do,  then 
iny  kind  of  set'ds  will  do  ;  1ml  ioi 
lie  Ijcst  results  you  should  plant 


FERRY'S  SEEDS. 


OLIVE  TREEJ^FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPBRLT  root  the  Olive.  No  artiBcial  h  at  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Gal. 


k  Always  the  best,  they  are  recoenlzed 
the  standard  everywhere. 
Ferry's  Seed  Annual  is  the  most 
important  book  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished.   It  is  invaluable  to  the 
planter.  We  send  it  I'r^c. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO, 
DETROIT, 
Micb. 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Gare 
giving  the  results  of  long  exi  erl- 
eace  in  Southern  California.  IM 
pages,  cloth  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduced  price  of  75  cte.  per  copy. 
DK WKY  PDB.  CO  .  220  Market.  8  J 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPBNS  IMMBDIATJKI.T  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  Is  the  earliest 
peach  in  market.  „   ,  „ 

Fruit  Is  rou  d,  of  m-dium  size,  VERT  HIOWtT  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweft. 

THIS  PKAOH  HAS  BbEN  8CCCESSFULI.T  SHIPPED  EAiiT  FOR  FIVE  TEARS  and 
ll  no  nrw.  notried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  stiong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  misled  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.    Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  OAL. 

}     County  curtomeyg  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIPORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

LARGEST  AND   MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FRUIT,  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  Ot   THK  PACItlC  COAST. 

SESEIDS  !  SEEDS  ! 

GRASS,  OLOVBB,  VBOBTABLE,  FLO WKR  and  TRBB  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  Etc 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Frarcisco,  Cal. 


KRTJIT  TREES! 


I.  X.  L.,  OOMMBROIAL 
AND  NB  PLUS  UL.TRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  POSTER 
MOIB  AND  ORANGE  CLING 


^'±rt.JEIISrcm  JFTITTIMES  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 
^-^^TIjUTT    X'U ^njS,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts.  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    OF    FBUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TRftES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-431    8AN80ME    8TRBET,   SAN    FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 


(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


FOR  SEASON  OF  1893. 


BUDDED  ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  of  all  Varieties  One  and  Two-Year  Buds 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES,  Sweet  Stock  One  to  Four  Years  Old 

MISSION  AND  PICHOLINE  OLIVES. 
Also  a  large  variety  of  FIGS,  CHESTNUTS.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TSBBS 

AND  PLANTS. 
All  Clean,  Healthy  and  Home-grown  Stock.    No  Pests  or  Scale  of  any  kind. 


Orchard  and  Narsery  at  THERMALITO,  BOTTE  COCNTT.  CAL. 


For  Prices  and  Terms,  address 


OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION 


OROVILLE  BU-PTB  COUNTY,  OAL 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853, 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatioui. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


1,000,000  TREES, 

COMPRISING  A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OP 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees  &  Plants,  hrubs,Roses,  Etc. 

ALSO  A  FINE  STOCK  OF 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


O,  ■W.  H-EIEID  c*5  00., 


ALIVTOMD  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  anplioatlon.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FREINOH. PRUNE.     All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  tor  sale.     No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 


DaviBville  Nurseries, 


Davisville,  Oal. 


520 


fmm(5  ^URAb  PRESS. 


Decern  l..jr  17,  1«'J2 


IT  PAYS  TO  BUY  THE  BEST. 


OLIVER'S  BONANZA  GANG  IS  AN 
UNQUALIFIED  SUCCESS. 


I  i  i  CAl. 


1- 


J.MANZ-CO.CHICAGO, 


Without  Question  the  Best  of  Its  Class  on  the  Market. 

CALL   ON   OUR   NEAREST  AGENT  FOR  PRICES   OR  ADDRESS 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

37  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WANTED!! 


BIT 

217,  219  &  221  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

We  guarantee  full  weight,  highest  market  prices  and  prompt 
returns. 

The  prospects  now  are  that  choice  dressed  Turkeys  will  sell 
for  high  prices  during  the  coming  holidays. 
Ship  us  all  you  possibly  can  immediately, 


cox  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

WHOLESALE  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WAREHOUSE,  411,  413.  416  SANSOMB  STBBET,  SAM  FRANCISCO. 


I«a-E1T7^  OH.OI»  GRASS.  CLOVER  AND  FARM  SEEDS 

Price  OD  Application. 

ALFALFA,  Utah  Seed;  RED  CLOVER,  WHITE  CLOVER,  AL8TKE  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  Cholo*. 
ORCHARD,  Choi  e  Eastern;  ORCHARD,  Choice  Australian:  RED  TOP  GRASS. 
KEVTUCKY  BLUE  GRASS,  Extra  Clean;  RYE  GRASS,  Perennial.  EnKHsb. 

RfE  GRASS,  Perennial,  Austialian;  RYE  GRASS,  Iralian;  JOHNSON  GRASS,  or  Eveigreen  Millet 
MESQUITK  GRASS  SEED,  ONION  SETS,  TOP  ONIONS. 

SEND  I'-OR  OUR  OATALOGOB    OF    GARDEN,    FLOWER    AND    TBBB  SEEDS. 


We  sell  the  Highest  Grade  at  Or*ag  and  Clsrer  Re«ds  that  la  offered  In  thia  coontry.  The 

difference  in  price  between  cboice,  clean  seed  and  second  or  third  quality  is  fr'^m  one  to  two  cents  per  pound. 
Be  anre  and  obt*ln  oar  aamplea  and  prices  before  yen  bnj  elsewhere.  We  are  always  in  the 
market  to  buy  AUalfa,  Clover  and  Timo.hy  Seeds. 


640  ACKBS. 


ESTABLISHBD  1884. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

1,000,000  r-UXJIT  THIEIEJS, 

500,000  GH=L^T»EI  Xri3\r3EJS. 

COMPRISING  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES 

Free  from  Pests  and  Guaranteed  to  be   California  Grown. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORT KEHT  OF  :S0SE3  PALMS,  OSNAMENTAL 
TEEES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Send  (or  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

QEO.  C.  ROEDINQ,  Manager. 


WILSON'S 

^  Common-Sense 

SEED 

CATALOGUE 

'A  For  1893 


OCUT  CDCC  '"i  !*•  SVH,  211U  Fine  EiiKriiviii«s.  Full  of, 
*'C#T  I    r  nCC        useful  and  instructive  informution.  ^ 

One  of  I  be  .Most  Reliable  Calnlosues  published. 
Ail  liindH  nf  Gunrnnteeil  Garden,  Flower  nnd  Field' 
iSeeds,  Fruil  nud  Ornaiiienlnl   Trees,  Small  Fruits.' 

The  Great  FREEMAN  POTATO  Given  Away!: 

Choice  KoMPH,  Flowcriim  I'luotM  and  Jiulba.  ' 
THOROI:g1IKKK1>   POrLTUT,   Revlntrred  PlfiS,! 
I  (^erniau  Ilaren*  dLt-.    A^Mrciiot  ^ 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  Mechanicsville,  Pa. 


^^^^  ■ 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  00. 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


California  Christmastide. 

Again  the  holiday  season  comes  to  us  arrayed  in  sun- 
shine and  fragrant  with  flowers.  Not  for  us  is  the  Christ- 
mas environment  of  other  lands,  and  yet  the  diflerence 
does  not  mar  the  success  of  the  day.  Santa  Claus'  reindeer 
can  make  as  good  time  with  pneumatic  tire-wheels  as  with 
polished  runners.  A  burning  log  on  the  hearth  is  just  as 
bright  with  a  few  degrees  to  lift  the  thermometer  as 
though  it  had  to  thaw  out  (he  mercury.  We  have  no  jolly 
sleigh-rides,  it  is  true,  but  still  the  road  has  its  pleasures. 
Our  engraving  shows  what  can  be  done  at  Christmas  time 
in  the  way  of  pleasure-riding.  It  is  the  way  they  did  it 
at  Pasadena  last 
year. 

Let  nobody  de- 
preciate this  sun- 
bright  Christmas 
of  ours.  Do  not 
undervalue  the 
advantages  of  our 
present  country 
and  climate  and 
social  circum- 
stances for  Christ- 
mas keeping  as 
for  other  thing.t. 
Cast  back  a  pleas- 
ant, but  not  a  re- 
gretful eye  to  the 
Christmas  of  the 
old  land,  at  the 
root  of  whose 
pictu  resqueness 
lay  the  contrast 
between  the  snow 
without  and  the 
blazing  hearth 
within.  Ours 
need  not  be  less 
merrily  celebrat- 
ed because  we  do 
do  not  need  the 
yule  log  to  scare 
away  the  fiends 
of  frost  and  fog 
and  rain.  How 
many  are  there 
in  the  old  land 
who  now  once 
more  taste  the 
bitterness  of  the 

season  without  the  cheer  of  the  festival  ?  How  many  who 
have  the  snows,  but  not  the  Christmas  fire — who  hear  the 
bells,  but  whose  thoughts  beat  weary  chime  to  their  glad- 
dening music,  Alas  for  poor  old  Europe  !  With  all  her 
proud  and  picturesque  memories,  her  homes  of  plenty  and 
pleasure  to-night  will  be  only  scattered  stars  on  a  broad 
map  of  sorrow. 

Neither  let  us  forget  lhat  nature  gives  to  our  Christmas 
an  infinitely  closer  resemblance  to  the  ancient  and  origin- 
al one.  The  shepherds  watching  in  the  fields  of  Bethle- 
hem were  scourged  by  no  snowflakes — no  winter  blasts 
like  those  of  northern  Europe.  Even  in  winter  the  Syrian 
airs  are  genial,  except  on  lofty  Lebanon. 

"  The  palm-tree  waves  by  Parphar, 
Under  Hermon's  gladsome  bill; 
In  Judah's  clime. 
This  holy  time. 
The  flowers  are  fragrant  still. 
"  Damascus  bath  rainbow  gardens, 
That  are  blooming  like  the  rose, 
And  there  this  hour. 
The  sacred  bower 
Is^nilt  of  living  boughs." 


Holders  of  sound  winter  apples  need  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  market  their  product,  even  though  the  demand  is  ac- 
tive and  the  price  fair.  Undesirable  apples  are  coming 
in  in  great  quantities  and  are  being  offered  at  any  price. 
The  market  will  soon  be  comparatively  free  from  these 
inferior  apples  and  then  the  better  qualities  will  have  no 
such  competition. 


A  San  Francisco  morning  paper  published  a  sensa- 
tional article  to  the  efi'ect  that  war  is  imminent  by  the 
flour-trust  on  millers  not  in  the  trust.  It  declares  that 
wages  are  being  reduced,  prices  cut,  the  output  curtailed, 
and  general  means  being  taken  to  lower  the  cost  of  manu- 


An  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recently  issued 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  horticultural  industry  of 
Southern  California.  It  creates  a  reservation  in  San 
Bernardino  covering  about  48  townships  and  extending 
from  Cajon  Pass  on  the  north  to  San  Gorgonio  Pass  on 
the  south,  taking  in  the  watershed  upon  the  mountains, 
within  the  limit  of  which  the  cutting  of  Government  tim- 
ber will  now  be  prohibited.  The  rights  of  those  who  have 
purchased  timber  land  will  be  respected. 


Thbough  a  blunder  of  the  State  Land  Office,  several 
settlers  on  land  northwest  of  Pomona  will  lose  their  homes 
and  farms,  according  to  a  decision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  In- 
terior. These  set- 
tlers had  bought 
the  land  of  the 
State,  which  was 
supposed  to  have 
title,  the  land  be- 
ing in  school  sec- 
tion 36,  granted 
the  State  by  the 
Government.  But 
it  turns  out  that 
the  State  authori- 
ties had  once  giv- 
en up  this  partic- 
ular section,  sup- 
pobing  it  lo  be 
on  the  San  Jose 
ranch,  and  select- 
ed lieu  land. 
Afterward,  the 
State  assumed  to 
sell  the  land  to 
these  settlers. 
However,  there  is 
nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  secur- 
ing title  to  their 
homes  from  the 
Govjinment,  if 
they  are  willing 
to  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment price. 


A  MIDWINTER  HOLIDAY  OUTFIT  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

facture,  their  purpose  being  to  drive  their  competitors  in- 
to the  trust  or  out  of  business.  The  latter  will  probably 
be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  as  there  are  several  big 
mills  against  the  trust.  A  fight  among  the  mills  is  as 
likely  as  not  to  be  of  actual  benefit  to  the  producer,  as 
long  as  it  does  not  take  the  shape  of  a  direct  attempt  to 
bear  the  wheat  market. 

Humboldt  has  a  canine  humorist  that  barks  at  passers- 
by  and  then  lays  himself  down  and  laughs.  In  a  spirit  of 
pure  fun,  iiome  one  may  some  day  put  a  bullet  through 
doggy,  and  then  barking  at  people  who  generally  mind 
their  own  business  won't  be  so  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

The  Folsom  prison  authorities  Tuesday  ordered  the 
sale  of  40,000  grain  bags  to  consumers  at  6  J  cents.  The 
market  price  for  Calcutta  wheat  bags  on  the  same  day 
was  6i@6i  cents, 

Sonoma  Gounty  is  agitating  the  question  of  organizing 
a  Farmers'  Institute,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  done  at  an 
early  date. 


The  Southern 
Pacific,  the  San 
Francisco  and 
North  Pacific,  and 
the  Pacific  Coast 

Steamship  Companies  have  agreed  to  make  practically  a 
half  rate  in  freights  and  fares  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
and  citrus  fair  in  January.  Preparations  for  the  event 
are  now  going  forward  on  a  large  scale. 


An  unauthenlicated  report  appears  in  the  San  Francisco 
press  that  President  Harrison  will,  after  his  term  of  office 
expires,  deliver  occasional  lectures  at  Stanford  University. 
The  plan  is  for  the  President  to  spend  a  part  of  every  win- 
ter in  California  and  to  perform  some  of  the  functions  of  a 
law  professor  while  here.  There  are  many  interesting 
phases  of  international  law  the  President  might  dwell  on, 
if  he  will.  For  instance,  was  his  ultimatum  to  Chili  a 
"  bluff,"  or  did  he  really,  truly  mean  it  7 


There  is  talk  of  reviving  the  California  State  Poultry 
Association,  and  ways  and  means  of  reorganization  are 
likely  to  be  discussed  at  the  forthcoming  poultry  meeting 
at  Petaluma.  The  Sonoma  county  association  would  make 
an  excellent  nucleus  for  the  larger  organization,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped.that  the  movement  will  be  successful. 
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The  Week. 

The  weather  has  continued  for  the  moat  part  clear,  al- 
though at  times  light  local  rains  have  fallen.  Winds  have 
been  prevalent  but  not  violent  as  a  rule;  only  locally  de- 
structive, and  then  only  in  slight  degree.  The  tempera- 
ture has  dropped  below  freezing  at  some  low  valley  points 
but  not,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  in  citrus  fruit  districts. 
At  present  aerial  affairs  seem  somewhat  unsettled  and  rain 
may  fall. 

The  clear  days  have  been  used  to  their  utmost  in  Christ- 
mas preparations.  The  shops  have  been  filled  to  reple- 
tion and  transportation  companies  overtaxed.  The  mar- 
kets show  an  amount  and  variety  of  Ohristmas  cheer  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting.  The  impulse  to  charity  seems 
in  the  air,  and  even  those  sitting  in  the  shadow  may  see  a 
great  lieht.  Such  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  day  and  of  Him 
whose  birth  the  Christian  world  commemorates. 

Orovillb  OBANaES. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Oroville 
Citrus  Association,  growers  and  dealers  in  citrus  fruits  and 
trees,  for  a  sample  box  of  splendid  Washington  Navel 
oranges,  showing  all  the  good  points  of  that  distinguished 
variety.  The  fruit  is  well-ripened  and  delicious,  perfectly 
bright  and  clean,  and  a  speaking  witness  of  the  citrus 
adaptations  of  the  Thermalito  colony,  where  the  groves 
and  nurseries  of  the  company  are  situated. 

A  Joubnal  of  Botany.— The  Department  of  Botany 
of  the  State  University  is  advancing  with  much  spirit  un- 
der the  charge  of  Prof.  E.  L.  Greene.  The  department 
announces  the  publication  of  a  botanical  journal  to  be  en- 
titled Erythea,  the  first  issues  of  which  will  contain  papers 
by  Prof.  Greene,  W.  L.  Jepson  and  others.  Instructor 
Howe  will  make  contributions  on  hi.s  specialty,  crypto- 
gamic  botany.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  venture  will 
yield  a  profit,  but  if  it  meets  its  cost  it  will  satisfy  its  pro- 
jectors, who  will  be  gratified  at  any  encouragement  that 
may  be  shown  them.  Mr.  W.  L.  Jepson  of  Berkeley  is 
to  edit  the  publication. 


Christmas. 

Whatever  may  be  the  general  decision  on  claims  made 
for  the  good  old  times  as  superior  to  the  new,  there  is  one 
matter  in  which  the  new  must  be  conceded  infinitely  better 
than  the  old,  and  that  is  the  popular  conception  of  Ohrist- 
mas and  proper  observance  of  it.  Whether  the  pagan 
orgies  which  from  time  immemorial  celebrated  the  return 
of  the  sun  from  his  far  southern  wandering  had  aught  to 
do  with  the  institution  of  the  chief  Christmas  holiday,  is 
difficult  to  determine  and  is  of  little  moment.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  the  early  observance  of  Christmastide 
had  much  of  heathenish  spirit  and  manner  in  it,  and  to  that 
extent  at  least  was  false  to  the  name  it  bore.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  early  efforts  of  the  Christian  church  were 
directed  to  the  displacement  of  revels  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  a  reverent,  religious  spirit.  It  was  wise,  per- 
haps, that  the  change  was  sought  through  dramatic  ave- 
nues; possibly  by  no  other  route  could  the  people  be  led. 
The  improvement  was  notable,  and  perhaps  as  great  as  the 
popular  enlightenment  could  foster,  and  yet  each  century 
since  has  brought  the  world  nearer  to  a  true  conception  of 
the  Christmas  spirit  and  to  celebrations  which  properly 
reflect  that  spirit.  The  result  of  this  evolutionary 
process,  is  that  though  old  terms  and  old  manners  are  still 
current  in  Christmas  sayingj  and  doings,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  long  retained  because  of  their  picturequeness  or 
traditional  glory,  the  Christmas  which  we  to-day  accept 
and  celebrate  is  nearer  to  the  teachings  and  spirit  of  the 
Great  Master  than  any  conception  which  enchained  the 
ancient  mind. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  Christianity,  and  one 
of  the  great  proofs  of  its  soundness  as  a  mode  of  religious 
belief,  that  it  not  only  leads  to  enlightenment  and  dis- 
seminates enlightenment,  but  its  truth  shines  out  more 
clearly  as  men's  minds  rise  to  higher  conceptions.  The 
putting  aside  of  dogmas  which  have  been  promulgated  in 
the  Christian  name  has  been  the  striking  off"  of  shackles 
from  the  Christian  spirit.  The  revision  of  creeds  has  al- 
lowed this  spirit  to  expand  until  its  breadth  is  more  and 
more  clearly  seen  to  embrace  all  that  humanity  needs,  or 
can  hope  for,  for  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.  With 
this  truer  conception  of  the  universality  and  sufficiency 
of  Christianity  has  come  a  truer  and  wider  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  Christmas  as  the  great  religious  holiday 
of  the  year  and  the  higher  and  truer  regard  for  the  Christ- 
spirit  as  a  moving  force  in  human  thought  and  action. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  we  are  coming  to  regard 
Christmas  more  and  more  for  its  spirit  and  less  for  its  form 
and  formalities.  The  Christmas  spirit  is  the  gospel  of  un- 
selfishness, and  of  nothing  else  has  the  world  always  stood 
in  such  great  need.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  prove  that  a 
more  kindly  and  fraternal  spirit  prevails  throughout  the 
world  than  formerly  ?  Can  it  not  be  shown  that  indi- 
vidual intercourse  never  approached  the  golden  rule  so 
closely  as  now  ?  Certainly,  the  course  of  humanity  seems 
to  be  moving  in  these  beneficent  lines,  which  are  lighted 
by  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

If  such  be  the  direction  in  which  the  world  is  moving 
toward  a  nobler  humanity  and  toward  the  likeness  in 
which  the  Creator  made  man,  the  approach  of  Christmas 
should  awaken  in  all  of  us  firmer  resolves  and  higher 
aspirations.  Upon  many  of  us  life's  burdens  rest  quite 
heavily.  Our  waking  hours  may  be  charged  with  cum- 
bering cares.  To  lives  thus  burdened  the  gladsome  holi- 
days with  their  merry  makings  and  reunions  should  come 
as  angels  giving  rest  and  joyful  diversions.  Then  the 
glad  greeting  of  friends  and  relatives  should  bring  con- 
vincing proof  that  affection  does  not  grow  old.  Then  the 
loving  words  of  a  wife  should  teach  the  heart  that  its 
deepest  emotions  can  still  gild  the  life  with  light  and  joy. 
Then  the  merry  cries  of  happy  children,  sweet  as  the  notes 
of  song  birds,  should  fill  the  mind  with  thoughts  of  life's 
most  precious  treasures.  And  then,  with  the  glory  of  an 
unselfish  emotion,  let  thanks  arise  to  the  Giver  of  all  these 
lives  to  love  and  labor  for  and  the  inmost  soul  will  glow 
with  gladness  at  the  assurance  that  "  no  man  liveth  to 
himself;  neither  dieth  to  himself." 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  greatest  evil  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  the  thirst  for  material  advancement;  the  greed 
which  piles  millions  upon  conscience  until  its  voice  is 
hushed  forever.  An  agency  most  potent  to  thwart  this 
evil  influence  which  saps  our  manhood,  are  the  thoughts 
which  Christmas  time  invites.  "  He  who  w  ent  about  do- 
ing good  "  in  the  lanes  and  byways  of  Judea  stands  before 
the  world,  both  in  religious  and  secular  literature,  as  the 
noblest  example  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  disinterested  labor 
and  suffering  for  others  which  the  mind  of  man  can  con- 
ceive of.  No  heart  into  which  can  steal  the  faintest  ap- 
preciation of  His  character  and  which  can  arouse  itself  to 
the  extent  of  the  slightest  emotion  on  the  subject,  can 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  too  prevalent  self-seeking  and 
self  serving  of  the  day  is  false,  even  to  the  human  idea  of 
the  truth  and  nobility  of  manhood. 

Starting  with  this  as  the  central  idea  in  the  good  Ohrist- 


mas customs  and  observances,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  its 
spirit  gives  life  and  significance  to  them  all.  From  the 
"  Merry  Christmas  "  wishings  of  the  early  dawn,  when  the 
pattering  of  eager  feet  wakes  us  to  hear  the  prayers  of  our 
children  for  our  joy,  up  to  the  hospitable  spread  of  bounty 
on  our  board,  and  the  glad  anthem  of  praise  which  fills 
cathedral  domes,  the  lesson  which  the  day  imparts  is 
that  of  the  joy  of  making  others  happy  and  in  their  joy  to 
find  our  own.  It  is  a  noble  thought.  It  is  even  nobler 
and  higher,  than  humanity.    It  is  divine. 


Death  of  Two  Prominent  Citizens. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  deaths  of  two  citizens  of 
long  career  and  great  prominence  in  the  agricultural  im- 
plement trade  in  this  city  should  have  occurred  the  same 
week. 

Walter  N.  Hawley,  for  many  years  directly  occupied  in 
the  management  of  the  business  of  Marcus  C.  Hawley  & 
Co.,  and  of  its  successor  the  Hawley  Bros.  Hardware  Oo,, 
died  in  Santa  Barbara  on  Sunday  night.  He  moved  to 
Santa  Barbara  about  six  years  ago  and  employed  his  capi- 
tal and  energy  in  advancing  the  improvements  and  inter- 
ests of  that  city,  where  he  was  greatly  honored  and  es- 
teemed. Most  of  our  readers  probably  knew  him  from  his 
long  and  active  service  with  his  firm  in  this  city.  He  was 
a  man  of  genial  and  kindly  address  and  of  good  business 
qualifications. 

Livingston  L.  Baker,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Baker 
&  Hamilton  of  this  city  and  Sacramento,  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  night.  He  was  a 
pioneer,  having  joined  with  Robert  M.  Hamilton  in  the 
establishment  of  the  firm  in  Sacramento  in  1851.  Mr. 
Hamilton  survives  his  partner,  but  is  an  invalid,  and  the 
management  of  the  business  has  devolved  upon  Col. 
Baker.  In  addition  to  the  honorable  position  gained  by 
him  as  a  merchant  and  manufacturer.  Col.  Baker  was  a 
leader  in  many  progressive  enterprises  and  in  social  and 
political  affairs.  His  honorable  course  and  public  services 
will  long  be  remembered. 


The  State  jute  mill  at  San  Quentin  was  established 
about  ten  years  ago  with  a  plant  of  100  looms  and  a  capac- 
ity of  2,500,000  bags  annually.  Six  years  ago  the  Legi:<la- 
tijire  appropriated  $160,000  for  machinery  to  double  the 
capacity  of  the  San  Quentin  mill.  The  prison  authorities 
are  now  putting  in  the  plant,  and  by  another  year  the  ca- 
pacity will  be  5,000,000  bags.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  grain  bags  at  Fol- 
som  prison,  but  some  objections  were  made,  mainly  on  ques- 
tions of  local  conditions.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  which  causes  a  shriukage  in  the  jute, 
and  renders  it  brittle  and  liable  to  break.  Folsom  being 
on  the  line  of  a  railroad,  the  freight  charges  on  the  pro- 
duct, water  transportation  not  being  available,  would  be 
very  large,  and  would  increase  the  cost  to  the  farmer. 


The  protest  of  the  wine  men  that  they  had  not  been 
allotted  sufficient  space  at  the  World's  Fair  in  which  to 
make  an  exhibit  has  been  effectual,  and  the  commission 
has  not  only  granted  them  larger  space  but  made  an 
additional  appropriation  for  their  use.  This  very  impor- 
tant industry  will  therefore  be  amply  represented  at  the 
great  exposition. 

The  Carson  Appeal  gravely  states  that  sawdust  is  a  fine 
fattener,  and  recommends  it  as  feed  to  hogs.  If  Appeal 
man  should  by  any  misfortune  run  out  of  sawdust,  he 
might  try  shavings.  There  is  much  testimony — such  as  it 
is — that  shavings  is  an  admirable  feed,  if  the  hogs  are  first 
hitched  up  with  pairs  of  green  goggles. 


A  MODEBN  Oregon  Solomon,  who  has  recently  said  that 
the  Oolumbus  who  "  discovers  a  method  of  making  each 
hen  lay  a  dozen  more  eggs  per  year  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  the  agricultural  world  Jar  more  than  the  man  who  has 
a  horse  that  breaks  the  record,"  knew  pretty  nearly  what 
he  was  talking  about. 

The  fact  that  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  the  game 
market  because  of  large  shipments  of  Arizona  quail,  mak- 
ing the  slaughter  of  California  quail  somewhat  unprofit- 
able, cannot  be  regarded  as  an  unmixed  calamity.  The 
California  bird  may  not  hereafter  be  killed  so  ruthlessly 
and  in  such  large  numbers. 


The  experiment  of  feeding  sheep  and  cattle  at  Ohino 
with  beet  pulp  is  a  pronounced  success.  Beets  are  brought 
in  from  the  fields,  chopped  up,  and  fed  with  the  pulp  and 
hay;  but  pulp  is  the  mainstay,  and  has  proven  very 
fattening. 

Four  fruit-driers  in  the  vicinity  of  Hanford  have  been 
recently  totally  or  partly  destroyed  by  fire.  It  ought  to  be 
unnecessary  to  caution  all  fruit  men  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  about  their  fires;  but  it  seems  it  is  not. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

It  is  cbaracetristic  of  the  so-called  '"Political  Press" 
that  in  its  discussions  concerning  the  coming  senatorial 
election  it  should  hare  much  to  say  about  candidates  and 
nothing  about  qualifications  as  distinct  from  candidates. 
If  anywhere  along  the  line  there  is  anxiety  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  best  possible  man,  at  all  comparable  with 
the  wish  to  win  with  some  particular  man,  we  have  failed 
to  discover  it.  The  old-fashioned  rule  of  fixing  the  con- 
ditions and  then  seeking  the  man  to  fit  them  seems  to  be 
superseded  by  a  system  which  finds  the  man  and  then  seeks 
to  warp  the  conditions  to  his  personal  measure.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  plan  of  skinning  the  rabbit  from  the 
wrong  end  results  three  times  out  of  five  in  a  badly-botched 
job.  So  long  as  it  is  allowed  to  stand  as  the  practice  in 
Senatorial  elections,  its  consequence  will  be  just  such  mis- 
carriages as  those  v'hich  have  half-filled  our  national 
councils  with  monopolists  like  Stanford  of  California, 
with  corporation  agents  like  Mitchell  of  Oregon  and  polit- 
ical corruptionista  like  Hill  of  New  York. 

But  a  sign  of  healthy  sentiment  in  this  relation  is  not 
wanting.  Evidences  of  general  disapproval,  both  of  the 
practice  and  of  its  results,  may  be  seen  in  the  popularity 
of  the  movement  for  election  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors by  direct  vote.  The  overwhelming  support  given  to 
this  proposition  at  our  recetit  State  election  shows  that 
the  people  of  California  have  learned  a  lesson  from  ex- 
perience. They  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  method 
of  electing  Senators  because  it  enables  the  wrong  man  to 
get  into  the  Senate,  and  they  prefer  to  take  the  matter  of 
selection  into  their  own  hands.  But  the  coming  vacancy 
is  to  be  filled  in  the  old  way  and  it  behooves  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  Legislature,  in  choosing  the  man, 
to  answer  the  demands  of  the  public.  What  is  wanted 
is  a  man  whose  public  and  private  character  are  alike 
without  reproach;  who  is  in  the  healthful  maturity 
of  physical  and  mental  powers;  whose  knowledge  of 
the  State  is  a  result  of  personal  observation  and 
acquaintance  with  all  parts  of  it;  who  is  qualified  by  the 
breadth  and  solidity  of  his  general  knowledge  to  deal  with 
questions  of  national  policy;  who  has  no  relations  and  no 
record  of  past  relations  identifying  him  with  the  interests  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company;  a  man  to  whom  the 
public  may  look  for  intelligent  and  frank  expressions  of 
judgment  upon  public  questions  as  they  arise — in  short,  a 
loyal  Oalifornian  of  clean  character  and  connections, 
respectable  career,  personal  energy  and  business  habits. 
These  requirements  the  politicians  will  say  are 
severe,  but  we  appeal  to  the  people  of  California  if  they 
are  too  severe !  A  man  who  is  not  able  to  fill  each  and  every 
count  in  this  list  of  conditions  is  not  fit  to  represent  Cali- 
fornia and  will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Legislature  will  do  well  to  bear  this  in 
mind.  If  such  men  are  rare  among  politicians,  they  are 
common  enough  among  the  people  at  large  and  may  easily 
be  found  in  every  county  of  the  State  if  anybody  will  take 
the  pains  to  look  for  them  seriously.  The  Kueal  could 
name  a  dozen  such  among  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

What  is  needed  by  California  in  the  United  States 
Senate  is  an  honest  man,  strong  in  his  common  sense,  per- 
sonal force  and  business  habits.  He  does  not  need  to  have 
the  gift  of  moving  eloquence  nor  to  be  rich  enough  to 
maintain  an  elaborate  social  state.  Whoever  will  take 
the  pains  to  review  the  national  councils  will  observe  that 
the  plain  men  who  attend  diligently  to  business  really 
achieve  the  best  results.  The  time  when  lofty  eloquence 
was  the  first  and  chief  requirement  in  a  United  States 
Senator  has  gone  by,  and  men  are  now  valued  in  the 
Senate,  as  elsewhere,  for  substantial  merits  of  mind  and 
habit  rather  than  for  magnetic  and  spectacular  qualities. 
It  is  not  the  power  of  persuasive  speech  nor  the  influence 
of  social  station  that  wins  success  in  the  Senate  so  much 
as  businesslike  effort  intelligently  and  persistently  applied. 


It  is  an  old  observation  that  while  dissociated  and 
even  unfriendly  elements  may  sometimes  be  organized  for 
a  political  campaign  they  can  never  be  brought  into  cor- 
dial and  steadfast  support  of  an  administration.  The 
winning  of  a  notable  success  by  such  a  combination  is  the 
certain  prelude  of  controversy  and  disintegration.  Here- 
in lies  the  particular  weakness  of  the  President-elect.  He 
was  elected  by  a  temporary  combination  of  three  distinct 
political  elements — the  Old  Line  Democrats,  the  Tammany- 
'  ites  and  the  Mugwumps — and  between  these  several  forces 
there  are  no  points  of  political  sympathy  or  affinity. 
They  are  wide  apart  in  views,  habits,  tastes  and  motives 
and  they  hate  each  other  with  a  holy  hatred.  Something 
like  this  was  said  in  these  columns  immediately  after  the 
election  and  it  was  added  that  fusion  and  compromise 
were  alike  out  of  the  question;  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
would  have  to  choose  one  of  three  lines  of 
policy  and  that  he  would  soon  find  himself  antagonized 
by  the  elements  which  he   would    be    compelled  to 


slight.  The  election  is  not  two  months  past  and  the  in- 
auguration is  more  than  two  months  ahead  —  but  the 
prophecy  is  in  the  beginning  of  its  fulfillment. 

Already  two  incidents  have  shown  the  drift  of  things. 
About  two  weeks  ago  the  Reform  Club,  a  Democratic- 
Mugwump  association  of  New  York,  gave  Mr.  Cleveland  a 
dinner  and  among  those  invited  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the 
table  was  Speaker  Crisp  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Crisp  understood  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
speak  and  in  anticipation  prepared  an  address  and  sup- 
plied the  Associated  Press  with  ^^,  copy.  But  Mr.  Crisp 
was  not  called  upon  and  construing  the  omission  as  a  snub 
resented  it  by  withdrawing  from  the  banquet.  The  incident 
roused  a  great  stir  and  the  papers  made  the  most  of  it. 
Mr.  Crisp  when  interviewed  said  without  reserve  that  he  felt 
that  he  had  been  slighted;  that  he  understood  from  the 
terms  of  his  invitation  that  he  was  to  speak  and  that  he 
should  not  have  made  the  journey  from  Washington  to 
New  York  merely  to  sit  quietly  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. In  his  view  the  snub  was  not  only  personal  to  him- 
self but  a  reflection  on  the  Old  Line  element  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  That  he  was  not  alone  in  this  estimate  of  the 
matter  was  shown  by  the  comments  of  newspapers  of  all 
shades  of  politics;  and  was  most  emphatically  illustrated 
by  the  attitude  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  On  his 
his  first  appearance  after  his  return,  the  Speaker  was 
greeted  with  an  ovation  designed  to  express  the 
sympathy  of  Congress  with  him  as  against  Mr.  Cleveland. 
The  snub  was  finally  condoned  by  a  note  of  apology  from 
the  president  of  the  Reform  Club;  but  while  matters  are 
thus  nominally  smoothed  over,  the  impression  remains 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  favorable  to  Mr.  Crisp's  re-elec- 
tion to  the  speakership,  and  that  not  only  Mr.  Crisp,  but 
the  element  which  he  represents,  will  not  be  in  touch  with 
the  new  administration.  The  explanation  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Reform  Club  of  the  failure  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Crisp  for  a  speech  is  that  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Club;  but  Mr.  Crisp's  friends  will  never 
be  brought  to  believe  that  he  was  not  included  in  the 
original  list  of  speakers,  and  that  his  name  was  crossed 
out  at  the  request  of  the  President-elect.  Thus,  straw 
number  one  shows  that  the  wind  between  Mr.  Clevelaod 
and  the  Old  Line  Democracy  is  blowing  "  contrariwise." 

The  treatment  accorded  to  Crisp,  and  through  him  to 
his  element  of  the  Democracy,  is  matched  by  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's treatment  of  Tammany.  It  is  alleged  that  he  not 
only  failed  to  attend  a  banquet  given  by  the  Tammany 
Society  to  Mayor-elect  Gilroy  of  New  York  City,  but 
failed  to  reply  to  a  note  of  invitation.  Another  indica- 
tion of  a  breach  with  Tammany  is  Mr.  Cleveland's  open 
hostility  to  Murphy,  the  Tammany  candidate  for  the  New 
York  Senatorship.  The  feeling  of  Tammany  is  shown  by 
the  comment  of  its  chief  spokesman,  Bourke  Cochran,  on 
the  Crisp  incident.  He  said:  "  I  told  you  all  about  those 
people.  When  we  took  up  the  managemmt  of  the  cam- 
paign in  New  York  we  refused  to  give  them  a  single  ap- 
pointment or  a  chance  to  speak.  They  would  have  ruined 
everything.  Yet  now,  when  everything  is  over  and  we 
have  won  the  battle,  these  600  Mugwumps  come  forward 
and  want  to  read  600,000  regular  Democrats  out  of  the 
party."  Straw  number  two  sho\?s  that  the  wind  between 
Mr,  Cleveland  and  the  Tammany  Democracy  is  "  contrari- 
wise." 

Clearly  Mr.  Cleveland  is  confronted  with  positive 
incompatibility  of  the  elements  which  brought  about  his 
election.  He  cannot  fuse  them  into  a  new  Democratic 
party  because  their  differences  are  too  radical  for  union. 
Like  oil  and  water,  they  will  not  mix.  His  best 
policy  will  be  to  cut  loose  from  all  entanglements, 
decline  the  domination  of  any  section  or  faction  either  in- 
side or  outside  of  his  party,  and  to  serve  with  diligence 
the  interests  of  all  the  people  without  regard  to  politics. 


The  Nicaragua  Canal  scheme  is  in  process 
of  amendment  and  in  remodeled  form  will 
be  warmly  urged  upon  Congress  after  the  holiday 
recess.  The  amended  measure  is  not  yet  complete  but  it 
will,  so  Senator  Morgan  says,  amount  practically  to  a 
transfer  of  the  project  from  private  to  Government  owner- 
ship. This  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  If 
a  way  can  be  found — we  have  heretofore  accepted  the  dic- 
tum of  reputable  lawyers  that  there  was  no  way — by 
which  the  Government  may  acquire  the  interest  of  the 
company,  build  the  canal  on  its  own  account  and  own  and 
control  it  when  completed,  then  by  all  means  the  project 
should  be  taken  up  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The 
sentiment  of  the  country,  we  believe,  would  be  almost 
unanimous  in  support  of  such  a  proposition.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  new  scheme  is  to  have  the  Government 
put  up  the  money  while  leaving  the  project  under  private 
control,  it  should  not  be  accepted.  If  the  Government  is 
to  supply  the  funds  it  must  control  their  disbursement  and 
must  own  the  works  when  completed. 

The  more  we  study  this  canal  matter,  the  less  serious 


seem  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  absolute  government 
ownership  and  the  more  serious  seem  the  dangers  of 
private  ownership.  We  are  coming  to  believe  that  the 
lawyers  have  quite  unnecessarily  made  a  bug-a-boo  out 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  Let  the  Government  in- 
form Great  Britain  that  after  a  specific  date  (to  be  named) 
it  will  disregard  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  in  so  far  as  it 
prohibits  ownership,  operation  and  fortification  of  a  ship 
canal  across  Nicaragua;  then  let  it  acquire  the  rights  of 
the  Canal  Company,  paying  therefor  a  fair  price;  then  let 
it  build  the  canal,  fortify  it  and  operate  it.  So  far  as 
we  are  able  to  see,  this  course  is  entirely  practicable. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  buying  the  interest  of 
the  Canal  Company,  and  there  would  certainly  be  no 
trouble  about  raising  the  money  to  put  the  job  through. 
The  only  obstacle  is  a  treaty  with  England  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  made.  The  way  to  correct  this  mistake 
is  after  giving  England  fair  notice  to  declare  the  pro- 
hibitory provisions  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  null  and 
void.  Of  course  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  original 
blunder  had  never  been  made;  but  it  is  not  in  reason  that 
it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  forever  a  bar  to  legitimate 
enterprise  and  to  the  forward  l^march  of  human 
achievement. 

We  are  not  unmindful  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is  in 
a  certain  degree  out  of  accord  with  opinions  expressed  in 
these  columns  some  months  ago.  But  we  have  devoted  to 
the  subject  new  study  and  new  consideration;  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  lawyers  have  given  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  an  importance  not  properly  its  due.  In  this  ma- 
turer  view  of  the  matter,  we  cannot  see  any  sound  reason 
why  the  Government  should  not  build  and  own  the  canal. 
We  are  frank  in  stating  the  newer  judgment,  believing  it 
infinitely  more  important  to  be  right  than  to  be  consistent. 


Information  that  Mr.  Blaine  lies  at  his  home  in  Wash- 
ington sick  unto  death  will  be  a  matter  of  personal  grief 
to  very  many  of  our  readers.  Perhaps  no  American  whose 
career  was  purely  civic  has  ever  been  so  warmly  admired 
by  masses  of  his  fellow  citizens  as  has  Mr.  Blaine;  and 
it  is  certain  that  his  death  will  be  more  generally  mourned 
than  would  be  that  of  any  other  man  definitely  retired 
from  public  life.  His  ailment  is  waxy  degeneration  of 
the  kidneys,  from  which  he  has  long  suffered,  and  the 
physicians  say  that  there  is  no  hope — that  his  life  is  slowly 
ebbing  away.  In  all  likelihood  he  will  not  live  to  see  the 
New  Year  and  it  is  even  probable  that  he  shall  have 
passed  away  before  these  lines  are  read. 


Dipped  Raisins, 

An  improved  method  of  drying  raisins  is  in  use  among 
Fresno  packers.  The  process  consists  of  placing  the  grapes 
in  dipping  pans  with  perforated  bottoms.  These  pans  of 
grapes  are  then  submerged  in  vats  of  boiling  hot  lye,  the 
preparation  consisting  of  one  pound  of  concentrated  lye  to 
15  gallons  of  water.  The  grapes  are  dipped  in  the  lye  for 
an  instant  only  and  then  brought  to  the  air  to  cool;  this  is 
repeated  three  times,  the  entire  operation  lasting  only 
about  half  a  minute.  The  dipping  of  the  grapes  into  the 
hot  liquid  and  almost  instantly  afterward  exposing  them 
to  the  cool  air  causes  the  grape  skin  to  break  open  in  many 
places.  This  exposes  the  inside  of  the  grapes  to  the  sun, 
besides  softening  the  skin.  Before  being  placed  upon  the 
trays  to  dry,  however,  the  grapes  are  rinsed  off  in  pure,  cold 
water.    The  cost  of  the  dipping  operation  is  very  small. 

The  pack  put  up  by  this  method  is  called  the  California 
Valencias.    It  is  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

An  Improved  ,Vine  Puller, 

Our  Napa  correspondent,  "  R.,"  sends  us  the  following 
improved  method  of  pulling  vines  out  by  horsepower, 
which  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  method  de- 
scribed last  week  : 

A  large  number  of  grapevines  will  be  pulled  in  this 
county  this  season.  The  most  expeditious  method  so  far 
used  is  to  take  the  front  wheels  of  a  stout  farm  wagon,  tie 
a  strong  chain,  one  end  to  either  end  of  the  axletree,  quite 
near  the  wheels,  letting  the  chain  form  quite  a  long  loop. 
Hitch  the  team  on  to  the  tongue  and  drive  straddling  the 
rows  of  vines  to  be  pulled.  Let  one  man  attach  the  chain 
under  the  heads  of  vines  by  a  single  twist,  or  even  without 
this  twist  in  the  chain  the  vines  can  be  pulled  up  as  fast  as 
the  team  can  walk, 

SotTTHBRN  California  expects  to  send  East  this  season 
7000  carloads  of  oranges.  The  figures  are  a  trifle  large, 
perhaps,  but  anyway  the  prospects  are  first-class  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  last  season,  which  was  considerably 
less  than  7000. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  was,  during 
1892,  paid  the  fruitgrowers  at  Vacaville  alone — an  in- 
crease over  1891,  even  though  the  yield  was  smaller.  The 
Solano  growers  ought  to  feel  in  a  reasonably  comfortable 
frame  of  mind. 
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The  State  Raisin  Growers'  Association. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  California 
State  Raisin  Growers'  Association  was  held  at  Fresno  De- 
cember 14th,  and  the  question  of  regulation  and  control  of 
the  raisin  market  seriously  discussed.  Alex.  Gordon  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  a  raisin  exchange  and  the  pro- 
motion of  a  bill  to  be  passed  through  the  legislature 
establishing  standard,  recognized  brands  for  raisins;  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  to  see  that  the  raisins  are  packed 
according  to  standard,  and  the  stamping  of  each  box  or 
sack  of  raisins  with  a  stamp  denoting  the  particular  quality 
or  grade  of  raisins  contained  therein;  and  a  penalty  for 
any  person  using  the  standard  brand  of  raisins  upon  any 
raisins  not  up  to  the  quality  specified  thereby. 

Mr.  Gordon  further  stated  that  he  had  been  in  corre- 
spondence wiih  C.  C.  Wright  of  Modesto,  the  author  of 
Wright's  Irrigation  bill,  who  had  kindly  offered  to  draft 
such  a  bill  and  assist  with  his  influence  its  passage  through 
the  legislature. 

Mr.  Motherall,  of  Hanford,  then  moved  that  the  chair 
appoint  a  committee  of  five,  three  of  whom  shall  be  grow- 
ers and  two  packers,  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  bill  to 
be  submitted  to  a  mass  meeting  of  growers  for  considera 
tion  before  presentation  to  the  legislature. 

This  resolution  was  carried  and  the  chair  appointed  on 
that  committee,  growers,  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Motherall 
and  Miss  Hatch;  packers,  Colonel  Forsythe  and  George  B 
Noble. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  requested  to  write  to  Mr.  Wright  and 
ask  him  to  fix  an  early  day  when  he  could  meet  the  com 
mittee  here. 

Mr.  Motherall  stated  that  Mr.  King,  a  raisin-packer  of 
Hanford,  and  the  Armona  Packing  Company  had  refused 
to  observe  the  prices  for  raisins  as  agreed  upon  with  the 
association  and  the  packers  in  the  State,  and  that  they 
gave  as  a  reason  that  the  San  Francisco  packers  had,  on 
the  25th  of  October,  broken  prices  in  the  Eastern  market, 
and  they  did  not  hear  of  it  or  were  not  notified  by  the  asso- 
ciation until  the  first  day  of  November,  and  he  asked  that 
the  secretary  be  requested  to  write  a  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  raisin  market  was  broken  by 
the  San  Francisco  packers  on  the  date  named. 

A  constitution  drawn  up  by  Wm.  Harvey,  secretary  of 
the  association,  indicates  the  plan  upon  which  the  organ- 
ization proposes  to  work.  The  objects  of  the  corporation 
are  stated  to  be  as  follows: 

The  membership  of  this  association  shall  be  limited  as  follows: 

First.  All  persons  who  shall  own,  cultivate  or  control  not  less 
than  five  acres  of  raisin  grapes  shall  be  entitled  to  become  members 
of  this  association,  upon  payment  of  the  dues  provided  for. 

Second.  All  raisin-packers,  whether  private  or  cooperative  or 
commission,  shall,  upon  giviuR  the  required  undertaking  not  to  mar- 
ket raisins  for  less  than  the  given  price,  and  upon  paying  the  dues, 
be  entitled  to  membership. 

Third.  All  brokers  dealing  in  California  raisins  shall  be  entitled 
to  become  members  of  this  association  upon  signing  the  required  un- 
dertaking to  sustain  prices  and  paying  the  dues  provided  for. 

The  duties  ot  members  are:  All  members  of  this  association  who 
are  growers  of  raisins  shall  sign  an  undertaking  which  shall  provide 
that  in  seleciing,  marketing  or  consigning  their  raisins,  either  with 
the  packer  or  with  the  broker,  they  shall  agree  to  sell  or  consign  only 
to  packers  and  brokers  who  have  given  the  bond  provided  for  to  ob- 
serve and  maintain  the  minimum  price  for  raisins  which  shall  have 
been  determined  or  provided  for  by  the  executive  committee  of  this 
association. 

All  packers  of  raisins,  who  are  members  of  this  association,  shall 
give  a  bond  for  ten  thousand  dollar?,  that  they  will  observe  the  price 
of  raisins  which  shall  from  lime  to  time  be  agreed  upon  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  this  association,  and  that  they  will  only  employ 
such  brokers  as  are  members  of  the  association  and  who  shall  have 
given  the  association  a  bond  for  twenty  thousand  dollars  not  to  cut 
price? . 

All  brokers  joining  the  association  shall  give  the  association  a  bond 
for  ten  thousand  dollars  that  they  will  observe  and  will  not  sell  raisins 
under  the  minimum  price  which  is  agreed  upon  from  time  to  time  by 
the  executive  committee  of  this  association. 


The  subscription  dues  to  raisin-growers  are  five  cents  per 
acre  of  raisin-grapes;  and  to  cooperative  raisin-packers 
and  brokers  $100  per  annum. 

The  usual  officers,  elected  annually,  are  provided  for. 
The  regular  meetings  shall  be  annual. 

The  property,  affairs  and  business  and  concerns  of  the 
association  shall  be  vested  in  an  executive  committee  of 
sixty— ten  from  raisin  districts  north  of  Mt.  Diablo,  twenty 
from  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  ten  south  of  Tehachapi,  ten 
selected  by  the  packers,  and  ten  by  brokers. 

In  the  executive  committee  is  vested  the  power  to  fix  the 
price  at  which  raisins  shall  be  offered  to  the  jobbers. 

The  executive  committee  shall  meet  not  less  than  once 
every  three  months  or  as  often  as  seems  necessary. 

The  members  of  each  district  are  empowered  to  organize 
divisional  committees  in  the  districts  they  represent. 

Stambonl  Sells  for  $41,000, 

The  famous  stallion  Stamboul,  2:07^,  was  sold  at  auction 
with  the  Hobart  stud,  Tuesday,  in  New  York  for  $41,000, 
to  D.  H.  Harriman,  a  banker.  The  price  is  considered 
very  low,  considering  the  great  merits  of  the  animal,  and 
much  surprise  is  manifested  that  he  did  not  bring  more 
Bidding  was  slow  and  spiritless. 

Nancy  Lee,  the  dam  of  Nancy  Hanks,  was  next  offered 
The  first  bid  on  her  was  S3000.  She  finally  went  for 
$7100.  A.  H.  Moore  of  Cloverdale  Stock  Farm  was  the 
purchaser.  Nancy  S.,  daughter  of  Stamboul  and  Nancy 
Lee,  was  bid  in  by  George  Scattergood  of  Philadelphia  for 
$2800.  All  the  other  horses  brought  about  what  they  were 
worth.  Silverone,  2:19!,  brought  $6000,  and  Silverboul 
by  Stamboul  out  of  Silverware,  $3400.  Alta  Belle  by 
P:iectioneer  out  of  Beautilul  Bells,  was  bought  by  William 
Simpson  of  this  city  for  $4100,  and  Belle  Electra,  by  Pied- 
mont, dam  Electa  Belle,  by  J.  B.  Dutcher  of  Paulding  N 
Y.,  for  $3300. 

Altogether  44  head  were  disposed  of  for  $125,360,  an 
average  of  $2851. 


Fruit  Notes  From  Campbell. 

Campbell,  Santa  Clara  Co 
To  THE  Editor: — We  have  tried  many  remedies  (?)  with 
a  view  to  discovering  one  that  would  prevent  the  peach 
tree  borer  from  entering  the  bark  of  our  fruit  trees,  but 
thus  far  with  only  partial  success.  Not  all  those  who  have 
made  experiments  are  prepared  to  report  yet,  not  having 
ascertained  the  results.  Later,  the  results  of  their  efforts 
pro  or  con  will  be  known  and  given  to  the  press. 

Inclosed  please  find  a  brief  report  of  the  Exchange  meet- 
ing held  at  Campbell,  Cal.  on  the  15th  inst: 

F.  M.  Righter  was  chairman  of  a  meeting  of  the  or- 
chardists  of  Campbell  last  evening  to  hear  E.  F.  Adams  of 
the  County  Fruit  Exchange  set  forth  that  institution's  pros- 
pects. The  fruitgrowers  of  Campbell  naturally  take  great 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  Exchange  from  the  fact  that 
the  plan  originated  among  them  and  the  movement  was  set 
going  by  their  efforts  in  connection  with  the  West  Side 
growers  and  others.  Mr.  Adams,  fully  detailed  the  prog- 
ress made,  and  showed  what  was  yet  deemed  necessary  to 
ensure  success.  He  stated  that  the  capital  required  was 
only  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase  a  lot  and  build  and 
equip  a  warehouse,  and  that  a  subscription  of  three  dollars 
per  acre  of  the  area  of  the  fruits  usually  dried  would  be 
ample  to  supply  that.  Every  fruitgrower  present  took  the 
amount  asked  for  and  several  of  them  much  more. 

Mr.  Adams  very  strongly  emphasized  the  point  that  the 
directors  of  the  Exchange  could  do  a  great  work  for  the 
fruit  interests  of  the  country  if  they  had  behind  them  the 
strength  and  support  of  the  fruitgrowers  to  be  wielded  as 
one  force,  and  that  the  first  thing  for  the  growers  to  do 
was  to  learn  to  work  harmoniously  together,  selecting 
their  directors  with  care  and  judgment  and  then  standing 
by  them  through  thick  and  thin. 

After  some  well-timed  remaks  by  Col,  McGlincy  the 
meeting  adopted  the  following  and  adjourned: 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  heartily  indorse  the  plans 
and  methods  of  the  County  Fruit  Exchange,  and  pledge  to 
its  management  the  hearty  support  of  the  orchardists  of 
this  community,  including  our  proportion  of  the  capital 
necessary  to  transact  our  own  business.  Campbellite. 


Escondido  Notes. 


San  Diego  Co.,  Dec.  19,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  :— The  recent  rain  left  the  ground  in 
the  best  possible  condition  for  plowing,  and  on  every  hand 
the  plows  are  at  work  and  seeding  is  in  full  blast.  The 
Escondido  Land  and  Town  Company  has  leased  some 
5000  acres  to  private  parties  to  put  into  grain.  The  Mc- 
Coy tract  of  2300  acres  is  leased  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
the  small  farmers  are  all  at  work  throughout  the  valley, 
turning  up  the  rich  red  soil  at  a  rapid  rate.  A  conservative 
estimate  places  the  acreage  to  be  sown  to  grain  this  season 
at  over  30,000  acres,  all  within  ten  miles  of  Escondido. 
Other  portions  of  the  county  are  doing  equally  well,  the 
prospects  being  good  for  a  fine  season  and  an  unpre- 
cedented crop  throughout  the  county. 

The  last  rainfall  amounted  to  about  two  inches.  The 
raisin  crop  is  packed  and  part  of  it  shipped  now,  so  that 
the  randiers  can  now  turn  their  entire  attention  to  plowing 
and  seeding  and  preparing  for  tree-planting.  The  Land 
and  Town  Co.  will  ship  five  carloads  in  a  few  days,  prob- 
ably to  Chicago.  Some  of  the  growers  and  packers  think 
the  market  will  be  better  in  the  spring,  and  will  hold  their 
crop  till  that  time.  Something  over  a  hundred  boxes  will 
be  put  up  for  the  World's  Fair. 

The  prospects  are  good  for  a  lively  tree-planting  season 
If  we  have  a  wet  winter,  we  may  have  as  good  a  season  as 
that  of '91,  when  175,000  trees  were  planted  in  the  Escon- 
dido district.  In  the  immediate  valley  the  preference  in 
tree  planting  seems  to  be  given  to  the  lemon  among  citrus 
fruits,  and  to  the  prune  and  peach  among  the  deciduous 
trees,  though  they  all  do  well  here.  R.  A.  Thomas  has  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  the  pomelo  or  grape  fruit  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  The  tree  is  loaded  down  with  great 
clusters  as  thick  as  they  can  possibly  grow.  The  World's 
Fair  Society  want  to  send  the  tree  to  Chicago. 


Vegetables  for  Eastern  Markets 

.\apa,  Cal.,  Dec.  14,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  was  glad  to  see  in  your  issue  of 
Dec.  loth  an  allusion  to  what  could  be  done  with  the  cab- 
bage crop  by  marketing  it  East.  From  all  advices  it  is 
evident  that  there  will  be  a  famine  of  early  vegetables  at 
Chicago,  not  alone  of  cabbage  but  of  potatoes,  cauliflower, 
asparagus  and  a  number  of  other  early  vegetables  which 
could  be  grown  yet,  in  time  for  spring  sales,  in  our  climate. 

If  our  Fresno  and  Tulare  friends,  who  cannot  see  any- 
thing but  raisins  for  profit,  would  put  in  potatoes  now,  they 
would  produce  a  crop  worth  having  in  April  or  May  for 
Eastern  shipment,  which  might  give  them  some  capital  to 
help  them  through  the  glut  in  raisins  which  is  sure  to  come 
with  the  first  full  crop.  A  word  to  the  wise  should  be  suffi- 
cient. California  has  immense  advantages  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  if  they  are  not  utilized,  what  good  will  they  do  us  ? 
Must  every  man  ride  his  own  hobby,  his  specialty,  to 
death,  or  will  he  learn  in  time  that  there  are  some  advan- 
tages in  mixed  farming  and  a  succession  of  crops. 

  George  Husmann. 

Humboldt  Cattle  Movement. 

To  the  Editor  :— For  some  years  cattle  have  been 
driven  down  to  the  logging  and  milling  camps  of  Men- 
docino county  from  here,  as  that  has  always  been  consid- 
ered a  good  market  for  beef  cattle.  This  summer  there 
seems  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  large  cattle  deal- 


ers to  get  control  of  that  coveted  market,  as  far  as  this  end 
of  the  supply  line  is  concerned.  To  accomplish  this,  about 
1000  head  of  beef  cattle  have  been  bought  up  and  sold,  or 
driven  to  supply  other  markets. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  beef  on  the  Mattole  sec- 
tion is  slated  for  down  the  coast,  and  as  the  Blocksburg 
and  Garberville  country  is  drained,  or  will  be,  when  the 
Charles  ranch  is  stocked,  the  balance  to  be  taken  to 
Eureka.  The  rancher  has  nothing  to  lose  by  the  opera- 
tion, and  where  those  on  the  inside  are  to  make  remains  to 
be  seen.  G.  E.  A. 


California  Trotters  of  1892. 

The  number  of  California  trotters  and  pacers  that,  during 
the  past  year,  entered  the  2:30  list  reached  the  surprising 
and  gratifying  total  of  275  as  against  228  for  the  season  of 
1891.  Of  this  number,  54  have  made  records  of  2:20  and 
below,  exceeding  the  number  entering  the  same  list  in  1891 
by  44.  The  Breeder  and  Sportsman  compiles  the  list  of 
2:20  trotters,  their  records,  their  sires  and  their  sires' 
records,  where  they  have  any,  as  follows: 

Name.  Recokd.  Sike.  Record. 

Alcona  Jr  2:19   Alcona   

Answer  2:20   Ansel  2:20 

Aster  2:16   Dexter  Prince   


Azote  2:i45i  Whips  2:27)4 

AddieE  2:19   Algona   

Altao  2:17}^  Altamont  2:26^ 

Ah  There  2:18}^  Electioneer   

Almont  Medium  2:i8)f  Happy  Medium  2:32)4 

Avena  (2)  2:i8}4  Palo  Alto  2.c8Ji 

Bay  Rum  2:20   Tohn  Sevenoaks   

Bow  Bells  2:i9}f  Electioneer   

Bernal  2:17   Electioneer   

Bellflower  (3)  2:i6J4  Electioneer   

Col.  .McNasser  2:17)4  Starlight   

Crown  Prince  2:17)4  Dexter  Prince   

Col.  May  2:17   May  Boy  2:26 

Coral  2:i8)4  Election'  er   

Daly    2:15   Gen.  Benton  2:34)4 

Directum  (3)  2:ii)i  Director  2:17 

Deputy  2:19)4  Echo   

Duchess  2:18)4  Sidney  2:19?^ 

Expediiion  (3)  2:19)4  Electioneer   

Edenia  2:17^  Endymion  2.23  X 

Elden  (3)  2:19)4  Nephew  2:36 

Flizsimmons  2:20   Dexter  Prince   

Flora  M  a:i6   Richards' Elector   

Fleet  2:19)4  Sidney  (p)  2:>9K 

Georgie  Woodlhorpe. .  .^:^9)^  Altamont  2:26^ 

Hulda   2:i4K  Guy  Wilkes  2:i5Jf 

lira  Mulvenna  2:19!^  Nutwood  2:18^ 

Lenmar  2:16)^  Admar   

Lottery  Ticket  2:19   Dexter  Prince   

Maggie  2:20   Dexter  Prince   

Major  Lambert  (3)  2:19)^  California  I.imbert  2:27 

Mabel  H   2:20   Alexander  Button  2:26)4 

Mount  Vernon  2:18   Nutwood  2:16^ 

Millie  Wilkes  2:19)4  Guy  Wilkes  2:15)^ 

Muriha  2:18   Stamboul  2:07)4 

Muta  Wilkes  2:i4)f  Guy  Wilkes  2:15)^ 

Monaco  (3)  2:19)4  Electioneer   

Oro  Fino  2:18   Eros  2 :29  )4 

Orphina  (3)  2:19   Norval    2:14^ 

Regal  Wilkes  2:iiM  Guy  Wilkes  2:15)^ 

Rowena  (2)  2:17   Azmoor  2:20)4 

Richmond  Jr  2:1,';   A.  W.  Richmond   

Silver  Bow  2:165^  Robert  McGregor  2:17)4 

Steve  Whipple.   2:14   Ham'letonian  Cbrisman  

Strathway  2:19   Steinway  2:25^ 

Shylock  2:16)4  Tom  B?nion   

Sabledale  (2)  2:18)4  Sable  Wilkes  2:18 

Susie  S  2:18   Ham'letonian  Mambrino  

Tippie  2:i8Ji  •:  .Echo   

Truman  2:12   Electioneer   

Thornwood  2:19)^  Hawthorne   

The  question  of  the  supremacy  of  developed  and  un- 
developed sires  is  not  settled  by  the  above,  because  27  are 
by  sires  with  records  and  27  are  by  sires  that  were  not  de- 
veloped. This  question  in  relation  to  the  California  per- 
formers is  therefore  open  for  debate.  The  pacers  are  not 
counted  in  the  above  list. 

California's  list  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other  State. 


The  flour-millers  of  California  have  ceased  night  work 
and  have  cut  down  wages  and  discharged  a  number  of 
men.  The  men  working  in  the  mills  are  divided  into 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
their  pay  differs  correspondingly.  A  practical  miller's 
wages  have  for  years  been  from  $4  to  $450  for  a 
day's  work  of  12  hours.  Floormen,  sacksewers,  drivers 
and  laborers  were  paid  correspondingly.  The  first  inti- 
mation of  a  reduction  came  in  the  shape  of  an  order  that 
the  sacksewers,  who  were  paid  $3  a  day  would  only  receive 
$2.50  hereafter.  Then  came  a  notice  in  many  of  the  mills 
that  the  establishments,  which  bad  been  for  years  running 
night  and  day  without  intermission,  would  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  operate  at  night,  and  that  all  men  working  on 
night  shifts  were  discharged.  This  latter  threw  a  large 
number  ot  men  out  of  work,  and  is  the  cause  of  much 
misery  and  malcontent.  Among  the  shippers  and  dealers 
in  produce  there  is  no  reason  known  why  the  mills  should 
reduce  wages  and  hours  just  now.  There  is  no  fall  of 
prices  and  no  surplus  in  the  flour  market,  so  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  combine  is  considered  quite  arbitrary  aud  un- 
called for. 

The  first  of  the  new  Spanish- American  line  of  steamers 
to  complete  a  round  trip  arrived  recently  when  the  Grand- 
holm  dropped  anchor,  fifteen  days  from  Oorinto  and  way 
ports.  Her  consignees  are  Otis,  McAllister  &  Co.,  resi- 
dent agents  of  the  new  company.  The  steamer's  manifest 
shows  a  total  freight  of  1,122  bags  of  new  crop  coffee,  di- 
vided by  planters  shipping  from  the  three  ports  of  San 
Jose  de  Guatemala,  Champerico  and  Ocos.  The  new  line 
has  heavy  engagements  ahead  of  it,  both  up  and  down, 
and  it  is  more  than  hinted  that  it  will  cut  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  war  between  the  Pocific  Mail  Steamship 
Company  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Company. 


December  24,  1892. 
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^Horticulture. 


California  Scale  for  Judging  Citrus  Fruits. 

November  i8,  1892. 
The  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  held  at  Marysville 
in  November,  1891,  appointed  a  committee  to  formulate  a 
scale  for  the  judging  of  citrus  fruits.  This  committee  con- 
sists of  J.  E.  Cutter  of  Riverside;  J.  R.  Dobbins  of  San 
Gabriel;  S.  J.  Stabler  of  Yuba  City;  and  J.  A.  Clayton  of 
San  Jose. 

After  one  year's  deliberation,  the  committee  presented 
its  report,  as  follows: 

PRELIMINARY  CLASSIFICATION. 

Season:    Early,  December  to  April;  middle,  February 
to  July;  late,  June  to  December. 
Grade:    Large,  medium,  small. 

Managing  committee  from  each  competing  State  or  sec- 
tion to  nominate  varieties  to  any  or  all  of  above  classes, 
with  months,  and,  when  practicable,  dates  for  tests  of  its 
own  fruit  in  the  same.  Fruit  to  be  judged  only  by  stand- 
ards of  its  class.  So  far  as  is  practicable,  no  committee  to 
judge  fruit  of  more  than  one  grade  (as  per  classification 
above). 

Scale.— Oranges. 

Divisions:.  Size,  form,  color,  weight,  peel,  fiber,  grain, 
seed,  taste;  to  be  considered  in  order  named. 

Counts  (credits,  points)  to  be  by  units  and  tenths  thereof, 
expressed  decimally.    Possible  total  of  same  to  equal  100. 

1.  SIZE,  o  TO  10. 

Standard:  Large,  126s,  3X  inches  in  diameter;  me- 
dium, 176s,  2  13-16  inches  in  diameter;  small,  226s,  2  7-16 
inches  in  diameter;  tangerines,  etc.,  2\  inches  in  diameter. 

Three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  excess  of  standard  allowed 
(without  discount)  to  "medium  "  and  "  small"  fruit; three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  ditto  to  "  large." 

One-eighth  of  an  inch  below  standard  allowed  (without 
discount)  to  "medium"  and  "small"  fruit;  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  ditto  to  "  large." 

Thereafter,  discount  one  point  for  first  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  excess  or  deficiency  (additional  to  allowances  speci- 
fied), and  two  points  for  each  excessive  one-eighth. 

2.  FORM,  O  TO  5. 

Standard:    Round,  oval,  ovate,  pyriform. 

Discounts  for  lack  of  symmetry  and  for  form  blemishes. 
Navel  marks  not  to  be  discounted  except  when  of  abnormal 
size  or  of  bad  form. 

3.  COLOR,  O  TO  15. 

Subdivisions:  Bloom,  o  to  2;  of  peel,  o  to  10;  of  flesh, 
o  to  3. 

Standard:  Bloom  to  be  perceptible  and  to  be  dis- 
counted according  to  degree  of  deficiency,  or  of  injury 
thereto.  Peel  to  be  of  rich,  deep  orange  color,  in  natural 
condition,  and  to  be  discounted  according  to  degree  of  de- 
viation therefrom — one  or  more  points.  Rust,  scale  and 
smut  to  be  discounted  five  to  ten  points,  and  fruit  that  gives 
visible  evidence  of  having  been  cleaned  of  the  same  to  be 
subject  to  equal  penalty.  Also,  peel  that  has  been  rubbed 
or  "  polished,"  giving  a  gloss  at  the  expense  of  breaking 
or  pressing  the  oil  cells,  to  suffer  the  same  discount.  Flesh 
to  be  rich,  clear  and  uniform  in  any  of  the  shades  common 
to  fine  fruit. 

Omit  consideration  of  "  Flesh  Color  "  until  after  concluding  Di- 
vision s,  "  Peel." 

4.  WEIGHT,  O  TO  10. 
Standard:  Specific  gravity,  i  (equal  to  that  of  water), 
with  buoyancy  of  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  allowed  to 
"large"  fruit;  one-half  of  an  ounce  ditto  to  "medium," 
and  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  ditto  to  "  small,"  all  without 
discount. 

One  point  to  be  discounted  for  first  one-halt  of  an  ounce 
of  buoyancy  in  excess  of  allowance,  and  thereafter  two 
points  for  each  additional  one-half  of  an  ounce. 

Note. — Buoyancy  may  be  easily  determined  by  clasping  apothe- 
caries' weight  to  fruit  with  light  rubber  elastics  and  then  placing  in 
water. 

5.  PEEL,  o  TO  10. 

Subdivisions:    Finish,  o  to  3;  protective  quality,  o  to  7. 

Standard:  Of  finish,  smoothness  and  uniformity  of  sur- 
face and  pleasant  touch.  Of  protective  quality,  firm  and 
elastic  texture,  abundant,  compact  and  unbroken  oil  cells; 
and  one-eighth  to  three- sixteenths  of  an  inch  thickness. 

Discount,  one  point  for  first  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch 
above  maximum  or  below  minimum,  and  two  points  for 
second  ditto,  provided  that  to  long-picked  and  fully  "  cured  " 
oranges  the  minimum  shall  be  lowered  to  three-thirty- 
seconds  of  an  inch;  and  that  to  fresh-picked  and  to  slightly 
"cured,  large"  fruit  the  maximum  shall  be  raised  to  one 
fourth  of  an  inch. 

Breaking  of  oil  cells,  abrasions  of  peel  and  drying  of 
same,  to  be  subject  to  from  one  to  ten  discounts,  according 
to  degree. 

(Here  consider  "Color  of  Flesh."    See  Division  3.) 

6.  FIBER,  O  TO  8. 

Standard:  Septa  delicate  and  translucent;  maximum 
diameter  of  core,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  "  large " 
fruit  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  other. 

7.  GRAIN,  O  TO  4. 

Standard:    Fineness,  firmness,  compactness. 

8.    SEED,  o   TO  8. 
Standard:    Absence  of. 

Discount  one  point  for  each  of  first  three  seeds;  there- 
after, one-half  point  for  each  additional. 

Each  rudiment  to  be  considered  as  a  seed  if  any  growth 
has  been  developed;  otherwise,  allowed  without  discount. 

9.     TASTE,  O  TO  30, 

Subdivisions:  Sweetness, o  to  10;  citrous  quality,  o  to  10; 
aroma,  o  to  10. 


Standard:  Clearness  and  definability  of  elements. 
Sweetness  rich,  delicate  rather  than  heavy.  Citrous  quality 
pronounced.    Aroma  pervasive  and  agreeable. 

Deficiency  or  absence  to  be  cause  for  discounts  against 
any  element,  and  excess  to  be  like  cause  against  sweetness, 
and  against  acid  in  citrous  quality. 

Staleness  and  flavors  of  age  or  decay  to  be  discounted 
from  the  aggregate  of  points  in  this  division. 

Lemons. 

Divisions:    Size,  form,  color,  weight,  peel,  fiber,  grain, 
seed,  taste. 

Rules  of  cofnts  and  discounts  as  in  scale  for  oranges. 

Totals  of  possible  counts  (points),  100. 

I.     SIZE,  o  TO  7. 

Standard:  Large,  250s,  2^  inches  in  diameter;  me- 
dium, 300S,  2>^  inches  in  diameter;  small,  360s,  inches 
in  diameter. 

All  sizes  between  250s  and  3603  allowed. 

Large  fruit  to  be  discounted  one  point  for  first  one-eighth 
of  an  mch  in  excess,  and  two  points  for  each  succeeding 
one-eighth.  Smaller  to  be  discounted  one  point  for  400s 
(1,34  inches),  and  four  points  for  450s  (i  '/i  inches). 

2.     FORM,  o  TO  3. 

Standard:  Oblong,  with  allowance  of  well-formed  points 
at  stem  and  tip.    Symmetry  required. 

3.  COLOR,  O  TO  10. 

Standard:    Bright,  clear  lemon. 

Discounts,  according  to  degree,  for  green  splashes, 
dashes  of  bronze  or  deep  shades,  or  for  sunburn. 

Rust,  scale,  and  smut,  with  fruit  that  gives  evidence  of 
having  been  cleaned  of  the  same,  to  be  discounted  five  to 
ten  counts. 

Rubbing  or  dusting,  if  heavy  enough  to  press  oil  from 
the  cells,  to  be  causes  for  discount. 

4.  WEIGHT,  O  TO  10. 

Standard:  Specific  gravity,  I  (equal  to  that  of  water), 
with  buoyancy  of  one-half  of  an  ounce  allowed  to  "  large  " 
lemons  and  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  to  "  medium "  and 
"  small,"  all  without  discount. 

One  point  to  be  discounted  for  first  one-half  of  an  ounce 
in  excess  of  allowance,  and  two  for  each  one>half  of  an 
ounce  thereafter. 

5.  PEEL,  O  TO  10. 

Subdivisions:    Finish,  o  to  3;  protective  quality,  o  to  7. 

Standards:  For  finish,  to  be  of  smooth,  uniform  sur- 
face, and  of  pleasant  touch.  For  protective  quality,  to  be 
of  strong,  elastic,  and  of  reasonably  firm  texture;  of  abund- 
ant, compact,  and  unbroken  oil  cells,  and  of  thickness  of 
three-thirty-seconds  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

To  be  discounted,  two  counts  for  first  one-thirty-second 
of  an  inch  below  minimum,  and  five  counts  for  second 
ditto;  and  one  count  for  first  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch 
above  maximum,  and  two  for  each  su.^ceeding  ditto;  also, 
one  to  five  points  for  bad  texture,  or  for  deficient  or  broken 
oil  cells. 

6.  FIBER,  o  TO  8. 

Standard:  Septa  delicate  and  translucent.  Core  not  to 
exceed  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  "  large,"  and  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  "  medium  ''  and  "  small''  fruit. 

7.  GRAIN,  O  TO  4. 

Standard:    Fineness,  firmness,  compactness. 

To  be  water-colored,  shading  to  blue  rather  than  to  gray. 

8.  SEED,  O  TO  8. 

Standard:  Absence  of. 

One  point  to  be  discounted  for  each  of  first  three  seeds, 
and  one-half  point  thereafter  for  each  additional. 

Rudiments  to  be  considered  as  seed  if  any  growth  has 
been  developed;  otherwise,  allowed  without  discount. 

9.     TASTE,  O  TO  40. 

Subdivisions:  Acidity,  o  to  20;  aroma,  o  to  10;  absence 
of  bitterness,  o  to  10. 

In  interstate  competitions,  the  standard  of  acidity  shall 
be  the  highest  per  cent  of  strength  of  acid  found  in  any 
specimen,  determined  by  chemical  test.  In  other  compe- 
titions such  tests  may  be  applied  as  committees  or  compet- 
itors may  require. 

Aroma  shall  be  full  and  of  a  clear  quality. 

Bitterness  to  be  determined  by  slicing  fruit  (including 
peel)  thin,  covering  with  hot  water  and  cooling  slowly;  to 
stand  24  hours  when  practicable.  No  sugar  to  be  used. 
Should  a  trace  of  bitterness  appear  to  the  taste,  discount 
one  point;  should  the  bitterness  be  fairly  defined,  discount 
two  points;  if  pronounced,  discount  five  points,  and  if 
strong,  ten  points. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  DIRECTIONS. 

In  classes  relating  to  general  exhibits  and  to  displays 
that  do  not  require  cutting  the  fruit,  the  provisions  of  the 
scale  shall  apply  in  "size,"  "form,"  "  color,"  "weight,"  and 
"  peel,"  except  that  "  color  of  flesh  "  and  "  protective  qual- 
ity "  (of  "peel")  shall  not  be  considered,  and  "  weight " 
may  be  determined  by  hand-testing  a  sufficient  number  of 
specimens,  instead  of  by  submersion. 

Counts  shall  be  allowed  as  per  scale. 

The  remaining  60  counts  of  the  scale  shall  be  appor- 
tioned as  follows,  to-wit: 

Size  of  display  o  to  20 

Design  o  to  20 

Arrangement  o  to  20 

"  Arrangement  "  shall  be  held  to  consist  in  harmonious 
grouping  of  parts  and  in  skillful  execution  of  the  work  of 
setting  up  the  exhibits.  The  summing  of  all  the  counts 
(possible  total,  100)  granted  by  the  judges  will  determine 
the  rank  of  the  exhibits  and  consequent  award. 

Classes  that  require  cutting  of  fruit  and  full  examination  of 
quality  shall  be  judged  by  the  provisions  of  the  scale,  the 
judges  to  examine  so  many  specimens  in  each  as  may 
seem  necessary. 

Adopted  by  unanimous  vote.  B.  M.  Lelong, 

Secretary  of  State  Fruitgrowers'  Convention,  Sixteenth 

Session,  San  Jose,  November  15  18,  1892,  and  of  State 

Board  of  Horticulture. 


What  Ten  Acres  Will  Do. 

Every  year  there  is  a  discussion  in  the  newspapers  and 
much  argument  among  fruitgrowers  concerning  the  revenue 
to  be  had  from  a  well-managed  fruit  ranch  of  ten  acres.  A 
perennial  source  of  inquiry,  also,  among  newcomers  to 
southern  California  with  slender  purses,  is  as  to  what  may 
be  reasonably  expected  from  ten  acres  of  thrifty  fruit-trees 
in  the  way  of  support  for  a  family.  We  have  seen  few 
really  satisfactory  expositions  of  either  side  of  the  discus- 
sion. 

L.  E.  Steele,  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Pomolog- 
ical  Society  in  Pomona  recently,  has  given  us  some  figures 
that  show  how  good  a  living  for  his  family  of  five  people 
his  ten  acres  of  various  fruits  made  in  the  San  Gabriel 
valley  west  of  Baldwin's  Santa  Anita  ranch.  "I  think," 
he  said,  "  my  experience  can  be  duplicated  almost  any- 
where in  southern  California  by  the  right  man,  and  it 
proves  the  old-time  argument."  Mr.  Steele  bought  his 
place  and  a  water  right  in  1885  for  $1200.  He  set  out  four 
acres  of  prunes,  two  acres  of  apricots,  one  acre  of  alfalfa, 
two  acres  to  oranges  and  half  an  acre  to  lemons.  He  built 
a  house  for  $1000  more.  He  got  a  living  for  five  years 
from  poultry,  selling  vegetables  and  strawberries  and  doing 
day  labor  until  his  property  came  in  bearing.  Since  then 
he  has  taken  it  easier,  but  is  still  a  most  industrious,  strong 
man. 

Mr.  Steele  has  kept  accurate  account  of  his  ranch 
finances.  He  shows  that  he  sold  crops  from  his  place  in 
1891  for  $1813  and  the  net  profit  was  $1725.  The  money 
came  from  the  following  sources:  From  alfalfa,  $82;  from 
apricots,  $316;  from  prunes,  433;  from  oranges,  $715;  and 
from  lemons,  $267.  For  this  year  his  receipts  from  his 
ten  acres  have  thus  far  been  $1527,  and  he  has  a  crop  of 
oranges  that  will  probably  bring  him  $600  more  next  March. 
His  recent  sales  of  crops  have  been  as  follows:  From 
apricots,  $448;  from  prunes,  $875;  from  alfalfa  $70;  and 
rom  lemons,  $134.  Mr.  Steele  and  his  two  boys  do  all 
he  work  on  the  place,  but  $132  has  been  paid  for  extra 
abor  since  January  ist. — Pomona  Progress. 


HlORISUIsTUF^E. 


Some  Good  Roses. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Pratt's 
essay,  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Floral  Society, 
of  which  the  first  part  was  in  last  week's  Rural: 

Now  as  to  the  yellows.  In  these  the  teas  are  rich. 
Marechal  Niel  stands  at  the  head.  It  is  usually  classed 
as  a  Noisette,  for  no  reason  that  I  can  see,  only  that  it  is  a 
climber.  For  a  like  reason  Gloire  de  Dijon  might  be 
classed  as  a  Noisette,  while  clearly  that  too  is  a  tea,  and  a 
very  good  one,  by-the-way,  albeit  a  little  perverse  about 
growing  sometimes. 

Marechal  Niel  needs  a  protected  place  but  plenty  of  sun- 
shine in  the  morning  and  evening.  Budded  on  the  yellow 
Banksia  it  grows  with  more  vigor  than  on  its  own  roots, 
and  of  course  gives  better  flowers.  Both  in  bud  and  open 
flower  Niel  stands  easily  first  amongst  the  yellows,  though 
Perle  des  Jardins  is  a  pretty  close  second.  Indeed  as  a 
commercial  rose  no  yellow  compares  with  Perle,  as  it 
forces  well  and  is  an  abundant  bloomer,  which  qualities 
Marechal  Niel  possesses  in  but  a  slight  degree  compara- 
tively. 

Amazone  is  another  good  rose,  a  nice,  clean  grower  and 
persistent  bloomer  in  crops.  The  buds  are  really  fine  and 
much  resemble  those  of  Marie  Van  Houtte  and  are  quite 
as  freely  produced.  The  open  flower  is  a  beautiful  yellow, 
pinking  with  age.  It  is  said  not  to  open  well  near  the 
ocean. 

Coquette  de  Lyon  is  a  very  fine,  light  yellow,  semidouble 
rose,  especially  good  in  spring.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Isabella  Sprunt.  The  former  is  best  in  the  open  or  half- 
open  flower  and  the  latter  in  the  bud. 

Madame  Falcot,  a  seedling  from  the  old  Safrano,  is  fine 
in  bud  and  flower,  except  during  hot  weather,  when  they 
have  but  few  petals.    Color  a  deep  yellow. 

Safrano,  to  many,  is  the  only  tea  rose  in  existence,  and 
yet  it  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  or  so.  It  readily  develops 
into  a  tree  of  considerable  size  and  is  always  in  bloom. 
Like  many  others  of  the  class  it  is  prized  principally  for  its 
magnificent  buds.  The  color  is  apricot  yellow  dashed  with 
crimson  on  the  outer  petals  of  the  buds. 

Sunset  is  nearly  the  same  color  as  Safrano,  but  in  bush 
and  flower  it  closely  resembles  Perle  des  Jardins,  from 
which  it  is  a  sport.  It  is  a  fine  rose,  but  not  so  popular  as 
the  parent  sort. 

Shirley  Hibberd  is  a  poor  grower,  but  its  color — a  deep 
orange — is  taking,  and  many  people  will  have  it  on  that 
account. 

Vallee  de  Chamounix  is  a  sort  in  much  demand.  It 
grows  well  and  blooms  freely.  The  buds  are  golden  yel- 
low dashed  with  crimson,  while  in  the  open  flower  the  cen- 
ter is  salmon  shaded  with  crimson,  and  the  outer  portion 
creamy  white.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  Claire  Carnof, 
but  in  shape  it  is  not  so  graceful  as  that  excellent  sort. 

Laurette  Messimy  is  a  new  sort,  in  shape  something  like 
Chamounix  but  hardly  so  full.  In  fact  the  open  flower  is 
too  loose  to  be  of  much  value,  but  the  buds — oh,  ye  gods ! — 
was  there  anything  ever  created  more  exquisitely  fair  to 
look  upon  '!  The  colors  are  a  blending  of  yellow  and  crim- 
son, but  in  a  way  that  produces  a  glowing  and  delightful 
harmony  not  spen  in  any  other  rose.  The  nearest  approach 
is  the  buds  of  Beauty  of  Glazenwood,  when  that  freaky  sort 
does  its  best,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  its  prettiest. 

I  believe  Messimy  has  a  touch  of  Bengal  blood  in  its 
veins,  but  in  any  event  it  does  honor  to  its  progenitors. 

Papa  Gontier  is  a  light  crimson  and  the  most  constant 
bloomer  of  all  the  teas.  At  its  best,  few  roses  are  so  fine. 
Commercially,  it  is  very  profitable,  as  its  fine  crimson  buds 
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are  always  in  demand  beyond  the  supply.  Picked  just  be- 
fore opening  and  put  into  water,  they  will  gradually  develop 
and  keep  for  a  week  in  fine  condition. 

Princess  Sagan  is  in  color  a  deep  maroon  of  "  purest  ray 
serene,"  and,  though  its  petals  are  few,  the  rose  lasts  well 
when  cut.  Both  in  leaf  and  odor  of  flower  its  relation  to 
the  Bengals  is  evident,  and  to  that  class  it  more  properly 
belongs  than  to  the  teas. 

The  hybrid  teas  (/fosa  Ituiica  Odorata  Hybrida)  do  rot 
comprise  a  large  class,  but  in  it  we  have  the  finest  roses 
grown.  At  the  head  stands  La  France.  Doubtless  God 
could  have  made  a  better  rose  than  La  France,  but  doubt- 
less God  never  did.  (Pardon  the  parody.)  None  other 
has  so  many  good  qualities.  No  need  to  describe  that 
which  is  so  nearly  perfect. 

Duchess  of  Albany  is  a  sport  from  La  France,  almost  a 
solid  red  in  color,  but  otherwise  identical  with  its  parent. 
It  promises  to  be  excellent  and  popular,  but  will  never 
equal  La  France.  Neither  will  Augustine  Guinoiseau,  or 
White  La  France,  another  sport.  The  latter  is  too  white 
for  a  pink  rose  and  two  pink  for  a  white,  and  yet  it  is  very 
pretty  and  good. 

Captain  Christy  is  a  very  large  rose  of  a  pure  pink, 
deeper  in  the  center.  The  form  is  not  so  globular  as  La 
France,  nor  has  it  the  incomparable  sweetness  of  that  va- 
riety, but  it  is  exceedingly  chaste  and  refined  in  appearance 
and  of  healthy  but  rather  slow  growth.  Quite  similar  is 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  but  of  dwarf  habit. 

Viscountess  Folkstone  has  a  large  peony  like  flower 
nearly  white,  and  is  very  desirable. 

Camoens  has  a  flower  of  soft,  glowing  pink,  exceedingly 
pleasing.    It  is  a  good  and  constant  variety. 

Meteor,  a  very  dark  crimson,  is  the  most  popular  forcing 
rose  of  its  color  and  does  fairly  well  in  the  open  air. 

Three  good  climbers  belong  to  this  class,  to  wit:  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  Chestnut  Hybrid  and  Reine  Olga  de 
VVurtemburg.  The  first,  at  its  best,  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
a  very  constant  bloomer;  but  its  flowers  burn  in  the  hot 
sun,  and,  unless  in  a  protected  situation,  it  is  apt  to  mildew. 
Chestnut  Hybrid  is  rather  shy  in  blooming,  and  the  color  is 
a  deep  red,  not  very  clear.  The  last  of  the  trio  is  a  very 
rank,  clean  grower  and  a  good  bloomer  for  seven  or  eight 
months  in  the  year,  taking  a  rest  in  late  summer  and 
autumn.  The  buds  are  remarkably  fine  and  the  full-blown 
flower  semidouble.  The  color  is  a  clear,  brilliant  cherry, 
quite  permanent.  During  its  blooming  season  it  is  a  blaze 
of  glory,  without  a  peer  among  the  reds. 

The  Noisette  roses  {Rosa  Maschata  Hybrida)  are  nearly 
all  climbers,  and,  for  the  most  part,  bloom  in  clusters.  The 
best  whites  are  Lamarque  and  Estella  Pradel,  the  latter  a 
rather  formal  dame,  but  very  charming  nevertheless. 

W.  A.  Richardson  has  deep  orange  buds,  the  open 
flowers  golden  in  the  center  and  white  on  the  outer  rim. 

Reve  d'Or  is  apricot  yellow,  good  in  bud  and  flower,  and 
very  satisfactory  every  way. 

Duchesse  d'Auerstadt,  a  late  acquisition,  has  deep  yel- 
low and  very  full  flowers,  but  the  bud  before  opening  is  not 
pretty.  It  was  sent  out  as  a  climbing  tea.  In  habit  it 
closely  resembles  W.  A.  Richardson. 

Gold  of  Ophir  is  in  color  a  combination  of  copper  and 
crimson.    Small,  loose  flowers,  but  pleasing  and  showy. 

Celine  Forestier  blooms  with  much  freedom.  Its  petals 
are  light  yellow  on  the  inside  and  white  without.  A  full, 
beautiful  and  reliable  sort. 

Claire  Carnot  is  in  color  a  combination  of  salmon  and 
crimson.  The  shape  of  the  flower  is  globular,  much  like 
Duchess  de  Brabant.  Excellent. 

The  best  pink  climber  is  Elie  Beauvellain.  It,  like 
d'Auerstadt,  was  sent  out  as  a  tea,  but  seems  best  placed 
with  the  Noisettes. 

A  magnificent  white  climber  is  Madam  Alfred  Carriere. 
The  flowers  are  a  little  loose,  but  soft  and  crapy  and  fine 
for  cutting,  keeping  exceedingly  well.  It  is  not  a  Noisette 
but  a  hybrid  with  a  rose  of  that  class  and  a  tea. 

Another  rose  that  climbs,  but  is  difficult  to  classify,  is 
Beauty  of  Glazenwood,  known  also  by  half  a  dozen  other 
names.  At  its  best,  this  rose  never  fails  to  create  a  sensation. 
Its  buds  of  yellow,  gold  and  crimson,  faultless  in  form  and 
feature,  have  few,  if  any,  rivals  for  unalloyed  beauty;  but 
to  get  it  at  its  best — there's  the  rub.  It  must  have  sun  but 
not  wind,  and  generous  feed  and  careful  treatment.  It 
blooms  but  once  a  year. 

The  Cherokees,  both  single  and  double,  are  exceedingly 
useful  for  covering  rough  and  unsightly  places,  being  ever- 
green with  dark,  shining  foliage.  The  single  variety  is  the 
finest  of  all  single,  white  roses.  Their  botanical  name  I 
do  not  know.  Rosa  Indica  Sempervirens  would  seem  ap- 
propriate. 

The  Banksias  {Rosa  Banksiae)  are  rampant  evergreen 
climbers,  closely  related  to  the  Cherokees,  but  entirely  de- 
void of  thorns,  despite  the  proverb.  The  blooms  are  very 
small  and  come  in  dense  clusters.  The  white  variety  has 
the  odor  of  violets,  but  neither  of  the  yellow  sorts  have 
much  scent  of  any  kind.  They  are  good  foster  parents  on 
which  to  grow  Marechal  Niel,  Chromatella,  and  in  fact 
almost  any  of  the  teas  or  Noisettes. 

The  Bengals  {Rosa  Indica)  are  good  bedding  roses,  but 
not  good  for  cutting.  The  colors  are  flesh  and  deep 
crimson.  Madame  Bosanquet  and  Cels  Multiflora  are 
good,  light  sorts,  and  Agrippina,  Queen's  Scarlet  and 
Sanguinea  the  best  crimsons.  Queen's  Scarlet  (a  mis- 
nomer; there  is  no  scarlet  rose)  is  the  best  of  the  Bengals. 
They  are  all  real  ever-blnomers. 

The  Bourbons  {Rosa  Bourboniand)  embrace  a  few  fairly 
good  ever-blooming  sorts,  the  best  of  which  are  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  flesh  colored  but  too  double  to  opfn 
well;  Henry  Planter,  rose;  Hermosa,  deep-pink  and  Louise 
Odier,  rose  colored,  very  double  and  sweet. 

The  Palyanthas  {Rosa  Palyantha  Hybrida)  form  a  new 
class  of  miniature  roses  of  much  interest  to  the  rosarian. 
Two  sorts  can  be  safely  commended  to  the  general  public, 
to  wit :  Cecile  Brunner  and  Perle  d'Or.  They  are  almost 
identical  except  in  color,  the  first  being  a  La  France  pink 
and  the  other  nearly  the  shade  of  orange  found  in  Wm. 
Allen  Richardson.    Both  are  stalwart  growers,  and  true 


everbloomers.  The  peduncles  or  flower  stems  are  long, 
and  the  buds,  just  opening,  very  captivating.  For  commer- 
cial purposes  they  are  among  the  most  profitable.  Every- 
body likes  them.  H.  G.  Pratt. 


©HE  Vineyard. 

Wine  and  Brandy  Shipments. 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  wine  and  brandy  exports  of 
California  run  up  into  the  millions  of  dollars.  The  follow- 
ing tables,  made  up  from  statistics  in  the  possession  of 
Winfield  Scott,  secretary  of  the  State  Viticultural  Com- 
mission, show  the  aggregate  of  domestic  and  foreign  ship- 
ments, those  by  rail  being  domestic,  by  sea  foreign.  In  the 
rail  shipments,  wine  values  are  estimated  at  40  cents  per 
gallon,  brandy  $1.50  per  gallon,  tax  paid.  The  sea  figures 
are  for  the  eleven  months  of  1892  ending  December  ist, 
the  rail  shipments  for  ten  months  ending  November  ist: 


WINE  SHIPMENTS  BY  SEA. 

Cases.  Gallons.  Value. 

New  York   2,758  3,832,990  $1  "758, 188 

Central  America   9.020  77.296  95.869 

Tahiti   "  16.105  5.526 

Mexico   1.051  72,282  44693 

Briiisti  Columbia   468  'S.833  10,707 

Hawaii   589  106,429  75891 

China  and  Japan   359  4'.488  »7.'48 

England   i74  92.843  32.621 

Germany   200  57.999  26.596 

Other  European  countries.  5  12,038  4.684 

All  others   435  5i46o  4  939 


Totals  15.070  4.330.763  $2,076,862 

BKANDV— SHII'MENTS  BY  SEA. 

Cases.  Gallons.  Value. 

Domestic  ports                        44  272,296  $501,778 

Germany                                 3  13'. 375  iii  706 

England                                   10  108,524  69  976 

All  other  ports                       397  8,578  12,160 


Totals                               454  520,773  $695,623 

WINE— RAIL. 

Cases.  Gallons.  Value. 

January                               1,820  467,581  $187,032 

February                            1.763  413,522  165,409 

March  3,864  588,801  235.520 

April                                 6,102  687,192  274,877 

May                                 2,710  651.001  260,400 

June                                 3.613  467.275  186,910 

July   2,183  357.758         .  143.103 

August                               2,141  387.383  154  953 

September                          2,730  612,088  244  835 

October  3.004  755.444  302.177 


Totals  29.930            S.388,045  $2,155,216 

BRANDY — RAIU 

Cases.  Gallons.  Value. 

January                                112  21,205  $  31.807 

February                               233  27,530  41.29S 

March                                    324  47.319  70,978 

April                                    17s  39.607  59.410 

May                                    261  22,968  34,452 

June                                     177  18,345  27.617 

July                                     127  10,884  16,327 

August                                 109  19,461  29,191 

September                             268  33740  49.610 

October                                321  59.627  89,440 


Totals   a,  107  300,686  $450,127 


California  Wines  in  France. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  California  State  Hoard  of 
Trade  the  argument  was  advanced  that  the  protective 
tarifT  duty  should  be  removed  from  French  wines,  as  a 
preliminary  step  toward  opening  up  a  market  in  France 
for  California  wines.  It  was  stated  that  France  annually 
imports  from  Spain  about  300,000,000  gallons  of  wine  for 
blending  and  other  purposes.  These  are  mostly  cheap 
wines,  which  do  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  better 
grade  of  the  French  product.  It  was  claimed  that,  if  the 
barriers  to  free  trade  between  this  country  and  France 
were  removed,  the  latter  would  purchase  a  considerable 
part  of  its  imported  product  from  the  United  States,  and, 
therefore,  from  California.  Spain  and  France  are  in  a 
commercial  union,  by  which  the  wines  of  the  former  are 
admitted  nearly  free  of  duty,  a  very  small  revenue  tax  only 
being  imposed. 

About  a  year  since  France  changed  its  revenue  laws, 
adopting  a  high  protective  tariflf,  with  provisions  for  re- 
ciprocal treaties  with  various  countries — much  the  same 
in  scope  and  purpose  as  the  McKinley  law,  with  the  im- 
portant distinction  that  the  duties  imposed  are  not  advalo- 
rem.    The  former  duties  on  wines  were  as  follows: 

Wine,  from  European  countries  4  fr.  50  c.  per  hectoliter. 

Wine,  from  all  other  countries  4fr.  50  c.  per  hectoliter. 

Alcohol  and  distilled  liquors  of  all  kinds  30  fr.  per  hectoliter. 

Liqueurs  30  fr.  per  hectoliter. 

A  hectoliter  is  26>^  gallons,  wine  measure. 

Present  duties  are: 

Alcohol  and  distilled  liquors  of  all  kinds  30  fr.  per  hectoliter. 

Liqueurs  30  fr.  per  hectoliter. 

Wine  from  countries  not  in  commercial  union  with  France  i  franc 

and  50  centimes  per  hectoliter  for  each  degree  of  alcohol  up 
to  w";  and  for  each  degree  above  11°,  2  francs  and  65  centimes. 
Wines  from  countries  in  commercial  union  with  France  or  with  a 
special  treaty  70  cei  limes  per  hectoliter  per  de- 
gree of  alcohol  up  to  and  2  francs  and  65  centimes  for 
each  degree  above  11°. 
Maximum  duty:  i  franc  20  centimes  per  degree  up  to  n°,  and  i  franc 

65  centimes  for  each  degree  above  11°,  alcohol. 
Minimum  duty:  70  centimes  per  degree  up  to  ii',  and  i  franc  65  cen- 
centimes  for  each  degree  above  n°,  alcohol. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  sliding  scale  was  fixed  on  im- 
ported wines,  the  effect  of  which  was  greatly  to  increase 
the  duty  on  vinous  exports  from  this  State.  The  aggregate 
of  shipments  from  this  State  to  France  is,  under  this  tarifT, 


about  200,000  gallons  per  year,  an  almost  infinitesimal 
total. 

Negotiations  are  now  said  to  be  in  progress  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  reciprocal  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  France.  Their  exact  nature  is  not  a 
matter  of  public  knowledge,  but  it  is  expected  that,  if  con- 
cluded, California  wines  will  be  admitted  on  a  minimum 
duty,  and  the  standard  French  brands  will  have  similar 
freedom  of  entry  into  this  country;  or,  at  least  some  im- 
portant French  product  will  escape  the  high  protective  tax. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  United  States  will  receive  more  than 
it  gives,  under  this  arrangement;  that,  in  the  American 
market,  the  French  wines  and  the  California  wines  have 
their  distinct  place,  and  that  the  consumption  of  either  will 
not  be  materially  effected  by  a  change  in  the  tariff.  That 
is  to  say,  the  two  wines  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  competi- 
tors, and  the  French  wines  will  not,  by  reason  ot  cheapness 
or  otherwise,  drive  the  California  wines  from  the  field,  or 
vice  versa.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  there  is  a  serious 
movement  to  get  some  important  modification  of  the  rigid 
provisions  of  the  French  tariff  against  American  wines, 
and  to  make  similar  concessions  under  the  reciprocal  pro- 
visions of  the  McKinley  law.  If  the  negotiations  for  a 
commercial  union  fail,  it  is  likely  that  the  agitation  will  be 
continued  before  a  Democratic  Congress,  to  make  an  abso- 
lute reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wines  to  a  revenue  basis,  in 
the  expectation  that  lesponse  in  kind  will  be  made  by 
France. 


©HE  ]E{lElf.D. 


A  Fine  Bean  Ranch. 

A  writer  in  the  Ventura  Observer  thus  describes  the  large 
bean  ranch  of  Dixey  W.  Thompson,  near  Ventura: 

One  of  the  finest  ranches  in  Ventura  county  is  that  owned 
by  Dixey  W.  Thompson,  joining  the  town  of  Ventura  on 
the  east.  It  contains  about  2300  acres  and  is  as  productive 
as  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  State.  Beginning  at  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  town,  it  extends  for  two  or  three 
miles  along  the  beach,  its  longer  axis  being  nearly  east  and 
west.  A  few  hundred  acres  are  elevated  but  little  above 
the  sea  level  and  are  used  in  part  as  pasture  land.  Then 
comes  an  abrupt  escarpment,  18  or  20  feet  high,  where  an 
almost  level  tract  of  some  1400  acres  is  reached.  It  has, 
however,  a  gradual  ascent  north  toward  the  foothills  and 
mountains.  The  Southern  Pacific  railway  passes  through 
the  ranch,  and  a  spur  or  switch  offers  facilities  for  loading 
cars  with  the  products  of  the  farm. 

The  soil  of  the  ranch  is  a  deep,  rich  sediment  brought 
down  in  past  ages  from  the  mountains  to  the  south  and 
northeast,  and  is  overlain  with  a  rich  vegetable  mold. 
Geologically,  it  belongs  to  the  quatenary  age.  In  some 
places  near  by  the  soil  has  been  penetrated  for  over  100 
feet  and  the  bottom  not  found.  It  is  practically  inexhausti- 
ble. It  produces  corn,  barley,  potatoes,  fruit  and  many 
other  things  to  perfection,  but  the  proprietor  finds  beans  to 
be  the  most  profitable  crop. 

As  we  are  writing  especially  for  the  benefit  of  eastern 
readers,  who  probably  know  little  of  farming  or  bean-rais- 
ing in  California,  we  will  endeavor  to  briefly  describe  the 
tnodus  operandi  of  the  latter,  as  practiced  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. Last  season  he  planted  1350  acres  to  Lima  beans, 
which  required  25  tons  of  seed.  After  the  early  rains, 
which  usually  fall  the  latter  part  of  November,  the  plowing 
or  breaking  up  begins.  This  is  done  by  six-horse  teams 
drawing  gang  plows  of  four  lo  inch  shares  or  blades  each. 
Eleven  such  teams  may  be  seen  at  one  time  on  Mr. 
Thompson's  ranch  working  a  total  of  44  plows.  Each 
team  will  break  about  seven  acres  daily,  and  the  1 1  about 
80  acres.  The  land  is  cultivated  through  the  rainy  season, 
which  usually  continues  from  some  time  in  January  to 
March.  About  the  first  of  May  planting  begins,  which  is 
done  by  planters  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast.  Each 
machine  plants  two  or  three  rows.  In  the  event  of  a  rain- 
fall after  the  beans  are  planted  they  are  plowed  up  and 
planted  anew,  it  being  found  cheaper  than  to  clear  them  of 
weeds.  But  little  is  required  in  their  cultivation  after  plant- 
ing. Usually,  however,  the  fields  are  gone  over  once  or 
twice  with  cultivators  to  destroy  any  chance  weeds  that 
may  have  sprung  up. 

In  September,  about  four  months  after  planting,  the 
beans  are  ready  to  harvest.  This  is  also  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  machinery.  The  cutters  on  this  ranch  are  in  ap- 
pearance similar  to  the  old-fashioned  log  sled,  but  with 
lateral  knives  on  each  side  fastened  in  front  and  running 
back  at  an  angle  of  30  or  40  degrees.  It  has  a  wheel  at 
the  rear,  which  is  regulated  by  a  lever  and  acts  as  a  sort  of 
rudder.  The  machine  is  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast 
and  will  cut  two  rows  at  a  time,  averaging  about  12  acres 
daily.  Eight  of  these  cutters  are  operated  on  this  ranch. 
About  30  men  follow  them  and  with  forks  pile  the  beans 
into  small  heaps  to  dry.  After  three  or  four  weeks  they 
are  ready  for  threshing. 

The  threshing  machine  used  on  this  ranch  is  a  large 
"  Minnesota  Chief,"  which  is  equipped  with  a  good  engine 
and  30  men.  The  beans  are  gathered  into  header  wagons, 
with  beds  10  feet  wide  and  16  feet  long.  One  side  of  the 
bed  is  considerably  higher  than  the  other,  and  a  large  and 
strong  net  is  spread  over  the  entire  bed,  fastened  on  one 
side,  and  into  which  the  beans  are  piled.  This  is  driven  to 
the  threshing  machine,  where  a  derrick  lifts  up  the  lower 
side  of  the  net  and  tumbles  the  contents  onto  a  large  plat- 
form, after  which  the  straw  and  beans  are  fed  into  the  ma- 
chine with  pitchforks.  It  requires  eight  header  wagons  to 
keep  the  machine  busy.  Fifteen  hundred  sacks,  averaging 
70  pounds  each,  or  150,000  pounds,  are  considered  a  good 
day's  work. 

The  yield  of  beans  for  a  good  year  is  from  1600  to  2000 
pounds  per  acre.  Last  year  this  farm  yielded  30,241 
sacks,  or  2,049,210  pounds.  This  would  be  equal  to  34,000 
bushels,  and  was  sufficient  to  fill  100  cars  carrying  20,000 
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pounds  each.  From  these  figures  the  reader  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Thompson's  farm. 

While  th«  highest  state  of  perfection  is  reached  on  this 
ranch  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  has  been  a  lib- 
eral outlay  in  buildings  and  all  needed  machinery.  The 
most  complete  machines,  as  mowers,  reapers,  plows,  har- 
rows, pulverizers,  rakes,  cultivators,  cutters,  headers,  plant- 
ers, wagons,  etc.,  have  been  procured.  When  not  in  use 
all  are  kept  housed  and  preserved  from  rain  and  sun,  and 
all  corroding  influences.  There  is  conveniently  located  a 
well-equipped  shop,  where  nearly  anything  in  wood,  iron 
or  steel  is  turned  out  by  skilled  workmen. 

On  the  ranch  there  are  three  large  barns  and  a  ware- 
house. The  latter  is  for  storing  grain  when  threshed. 
Two  of  the  barns  have  a  capacity  of  looo  tons  of  hav  each. 
The  first  one  the  visitor  will  reach  in  going  from  Ventura 
is  74x120  feet  and  about  55  feet  high.  It  contains  44 
stalls  for  horses,  with  room  sufficient  to  drive  a  wagon  be- 
hind them  the  full  length  of  the  barn.  The  bins  or  feed 
stalls  are  so  arranged  that  the  coarse  straw,  foreign  matter 
and  debris  works  out  at  the  bottom  as  the  horse  eats  the 
better  portion.  The  stalls  are  wide  and  everything  has  the 
appearance  of  commodiousness,  utility  and  cleanliness.  In 
these  barns  is  the  aggregated  study  and  planning  of  the 
proprietor,  extending  over  many  years,  and  they  are  as 
near  perfection  as  one  is  likely  to  find  anywhere.  The 
stables  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  horses,  about  80 
of  which  are  required  on  the  ranch.  The  second  barn  is 
nearly  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  first,  though  lacking  some 
of  the  conveniences. 

Among  many  other  convenient  and  desirable  things  on 
this  fine  ranch  is  a  good  dairy,  where  a  most  excellent 
quality  of  butter  is  turned  out. 


The  Flour  Moth. 


Basing  its  inquiries  upon  a  recent  bulletin  of  Prof.  John- 
son of  Stanford  University,  relative  to  the  appearance  in 
California  of  the  Mediterranean  flour  moth,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco paper  declares  it  has  already  become  an  alarming 
pest,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  a  num- 
ber of  large  establishments,  and  that  it  will  result  in  still 
greater  loss  before  very  long. 

The  statements  are  based  mainly  upon  interviews  with 
Prof.  Johnson  and  a  number  of  flour  manufacturers.  They 
state  that  there  is  barely  a  mill  in  the  State  which  is  not 
affected  by  the  moth  and  that  all  efforts  to  eradicate  it  have 
been  unsuccessful. 

The  moth  is  continually  spreading  spinning  strands  of 
silk  in  great  quantity  which  not  only  gets  into  the  flour,  but 
also  clogs  the  machinery  so  badly  that  mills  are  obliged  to 
shut  down  temporarily. 

Professor  Johnson,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject,  says  he  has  discovered  that  the  moth  propagates 
and  matures  more  rapidly  in  this  climate  than  in  Canada, 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  and  other  cold  coun- 
tries where  it  has  appeared.  He  expects  that  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  this  moth  will  be  very  apparent  in  nearly  all 
mills  of  the  State  before  the  end  of  another  year,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  drive  out  the  pest. 

Prof.  Johnson  strongly  recommends  a  conference 
millmen  to  adopt  uniform  measures  for  fighting  the  pest. 
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Products  for  1892. 

The  Fresno  Californian  makes  the  following  estimate  of 

the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  for  1892: 

Corn   $550,000,000 

Wheat   325,000,000 

Oats   218,000,000 

Other  cereals   100,000,000 

Cotton   300,000,000 

Hay   750, 000,000 

Cornfodder   250,000,000 

Special  crops   167,000,000 

Vegetables   160,000,000 

Fruits  and  flowers   180,000,000 

Total  for  crops   $3,000,000,000 

Dairy  products   $350,000,000 

Poultry  and  eggs   140,000,000 

Wool                                                          ....  75,000,000 

Meat  products   400,000,000 

Total  animal  products   $965  000,000 

Grand  total  $3,965,000,000 


Rye  Hay  as  a  Winter  Feed  for  Dairy  Cows. 

Beckwith,  Plumas  County. 

To  THE  Editor: — Having  received  a  request  from  a 
gentleman  (whom  I  have  never  seen)  living  a  distance 
from  here,  to  write  an  article  on  "  Rye  Hay  as  a 
Winter  Feed  for  Dairy  Cows,"  I  would  solicit  a  space  in 
your  columns  for  the  purpose. 

When  hearing  farmers  make  the  assertion  (as  we  fre- 
quently do)  that  rye  hay  does  not  do  for  feeding  dairy  cows, 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  this,  like  various  other  statements, 
is  subject  to  certain  modifications.  Having  a  dry  ranch, 
which  is  quite  irregular  in  the  yield  of  natural  hav,  we  fre- 
quently have  to  depend  on  rye  aiid  alfalfa.  Having  but  a 
limited  supply  of  the  latter  we  save  it  to  feed  to  the  cows 
when  they  first  come  in,  the  rye  under  these  circumstances 
being  our  general  dependence  for  our  dairy  for  from  four 
to  five  months.  Experience  has  proven  to  us  that  rye  hay 
may  be  a  very  poor  feed  or  a  fairly  good  feed  for  dairy 
cows,  its  value  depending  upon  the  time  of  cutting  and 
maimer  of  curing.    It  is  very  poor  bay,  indeed,  if  it  is 


allowed  to  stand  too  long,  and  then  is  left  lying  in  the  field 
sometime  before  hauling.  But  we  have  found  that  by  cut- 
ting the  rye  when  it  is  in  blossom,  and  hauling  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  so  dry  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  heating  in  the 
barn,  allowing  none  of  it  to  lie  and  bleach  in  the  sun,  our 
dairy  cows  do  well  upon  it;  and  the  yearly  returns  from 
our  cows  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  our  neighbors  who  feed 
the  best  of  natural  hay.  Rye  is  a  plant  of  such  rapid 
growth  that  it  might  be  objected  to  cutting  it  so  early,  when 
by  waiting  the  amount  of  hay  would  materially  increase; 
but  this  would  be  poor  economy,  as  after  blossoming  the 
juices  of  the  plant  rapidly  pass  into  the  grain,  leaving  the 
hay  very  poor  in  quality  if  left  standing  long. 

One  of  the  essential  requisites  of  good  rye  hay  is  that  an 
abundance  of  seed  be  sown.  A  writer  for  an  eastern  agri- 
cultural journal  advises  sowing  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the 
acre.  That  would  not  be  at  all  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
dry  lands  of  California.  One  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre 
should  be  sown  here.  Rye  is  so  rank  a  grower  it  will  yield 
too  coarse  a  quality  of  hay  if  sown  thin  upon  the  ground. 
Of  course  all  cereals  should  be  sown  thicker  on  dry  soil 
and  in  a  dry  climate  than  in  a  country  subject  to  summer 
showers. 

Any  farmer  would  prefer  good  bunch-grass,  clover  and 
red  top  for  his  dairy  cows.  But  there  is  hay  and  hay  of 
many  varieties  and  qualities,  and  our  experience  is  that  rye 
hay,  properly  sown,  properly  cut  and  properly  cured,  makes 
a  bettter  feed  for  cows  than  some  natural  grass  hay  grown 
on  wet  soil  and  consequently  sour,  or  than  some  other 
grades  of  hay  bleached  in  the  curing.  The  lack  of  a  good 
quality  of  natural  hay  need  not  deter  people  from  dairying 
with  fair  success,  if  they  have  plenty  of  land  to  raise  rye. 

There  are  other  things  to  be  considered  in  this  region 
besides  the  hay  for  feeding  cows.  A  dry,  warm,  clean  and 
comfortable  shelter  for  them  is  also  a  necessity,  as  is  also 
an  unlimited  supply  of  pure  water.  Wheat-bran  and  car- 
rots are,  either,  valuable  auxiliaries  to  be  fed  in  connection 
with  hay.  Indeed,  it  seems  a  pity  to  keep  cows  on  one 
single  article  of  food  throughout  our  long  winters.  The 
cost  of  raising  rye  is  comparatively  small,  as  it  is  such  a 
persistent  grower  it  can  be  volunteered  repeatedly;  we  fre- 
quently get  a  third  season's  crop  from  the  time  of  plow- 
ing—-that  is  we  volunteer  it  twice.  Of  a  good  season  we 
usually  cut  our  rye  twice,  getting  a  small  crop  of  good  hay 
for  the  second  cutting.  Mary  P.  S.  Arms. 


Cooperative  Creameries. 


Ana 


The  following  paper  was  read  before  the  Santa 
meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  by  S.  J.  Murdock: 

"  The  Westminster  creamery  was  started  as  a  private 
industry  about  one  year  ago  last  June,  and  was  run  some 
seven  or  eight  months,  when  it  was  bought  by  14  of  the 
patrons  and  has  since  been  run  on  the  cooperative  plan. 
They  have  since  increased  the  number  of  stockholders  to 
17.  All  patrons  of  the  creamery  are  equal  shareholders. 
The  total  number  of  patrons  for  the  month  of  October  was 
43;  the  total  amount  of  milk  received  during  that  period 
was  109,306  pounds;  the  total  amount  paid  for  milk  for  the 
same  time  was  $1367  40;  the  amount  received  for  butter 
made  in  October  was  $1705.95,  the  average  price  paid  for 
milk  during  that  period  was  $1  per  100  pounds,  and  the 
present  price  is  $1.42^  per  hundred  pounds,  which  is  the 
highest  ever  paid  for  milk  at  the  creamery,  and  is  16^  cents 
per  hundred  weight  more  than  the  highest  price  paid  under 
privite  management.  The  individual  price  paid  for  milk 
is  governed  by  the  percentage  of  the  butter-fat  contained 
in  the  milk.  The  highest  test  is  5.9,  that  is,  there  are  5.9 
pounds  of  butler  in  100  pounds  of  milk,  as  tested  by  a 
Babcock  tester.  The  lowest  test  is  3,35.  The  present 
price  of  butter  is  75  cents  per  roll,  or  two  pounds.  The 
demand  exceeds  the  supply;  in  fact,  the  manager  told  me 
that  one  firm  in  Los  Angeles  would  take  the  whole 
output. 

"  Now,  as  to  the  satisfaction-  of  the  patrons.  I  have 
personally  interviewed  a  number  of  them  since  going 
home  from  this  Institute  last  evening,  and  before  coming 
this  morning,  and  the  universal  verdict  was  satisfaction, 
and  not  one  of  them  was  willing  to  go  back  to  the  home 
care  of  milk.  I  also  interviewed  the  buttermaker  of  the 
creamery.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  cooperative  cream- 
eries, and  I  will  here  state  that  it  has  paid  on  the  same 
plan,  /,  e.,  cooperative. 

'■  The  prospects  of  the  enterprise  are  good.  New  patrons 
are  continually  coming  and  old  ones  are  preparing  to  in- 
crease their  herds,  and  also  to  advance  the  butter  qualities 
of  their  present  herds.  There  is  more  inquiry  as  to  the 
best  feed  suitable  for  different  soils;  but  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  cooperative  creamery,  as  conducted  at 
Westminster,  is  that  all  of  the  profits  are  fairly  distributed 
among  the  producers.  Now,  what  I  mean  by  fairly  dis- 
tributed is  by  the  system  of  testing  each  individual's  milk 
and  paying  him  for  the  same  without  passing  through  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  middlemen. 

"  The  price  of  milk  is  governed  by  the  price  received 
for  the  butter,  and  the  relative  amount  of  butter-fat  con- 
tained in  the  milk.  For  instance,  the  person  who  delivered 
milk  testing  5,9  received  $1.75  per  hundred  for  the  same, 
while  those  whose  milk  tested  but  3.35  per  cent  received 
$1.21  per  hundred. 

"  And,  again,  the  whole  amount  received  is  distributed 
among  the  producers.  Take  the  amount  received  for  butter 
last  month— $1705.95 — deduct  from  that  $30,  which  is  a 
very  liberal  estimate  for  fuel  and  salt,  the  onlv  articles  of 
expense  which  are  outside  of  the  patrons,  and  we  find  we 
have  $1675.95,  average  of  $38,50  for  each  patron,  or 

$462.80  per  year,  which  is  $97  more  than  the  average  yearly 
income  of  the  farmers  of  ths  United  States. 

"  If  I  could  give  you  the  exact  figures  of  a  similar  fac- 
tory run  as  a  corporation  for  corporate  gain,  I  think  there 
would  be  a  different  footing.  The  management  of  the 
Westminster  creamery  is  not  trying  to  make  a  showing  for 
the  stockholders,  but  for  the  whole  number  of  its  patrons. 
Their  aim  is  to  meet  current  expenses  and  pay  a  reasonable 
interest  on  the  money  invested." 


Food  for  Siok  Horses. 

F.  T.  McMahon,  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  Chicago  Fire 
Department,  communicates  to  the  Street  Railway  Review 
an  interesting  article  on  the  treatment  of  sick  horses. 
After  specifying  the  principal  substances  from  which  to 
select  articles  of  diet  for  the  sick  horse,  such  as  bran,  car- 
rots, oatmeal,  linseed,  etc.,  the  writer  continues: 

Bran  stands  decidedly  foremost  as  the  food  most  gen- 
erally in  use  for  the  invalid  horse;  it  acts  as  a  laxative,  is 
frequently  tempting  to  the  appetite,  and  is  easy  of  diges- 
tion. There  is  no  part  of  the  general  treatment  more  uni- 
versal than  offering  this  substance  as  a  change  of  food.  Is 
the  horse  very  weary,  and  his  powers  of  digestion  weak- 
ened in  consequence  ?  We  induce  him  to  take  a  warm 
bran  mash,  which  comfortably  distends  the  stomach  and 
satisfies  any  craving  for  food,  thereby  enabling  him  readily 
to  lie  down  and  rest  his  enfeebled  system  until  repose  re- 
stores its  wonted  vigor.  Does  he  show  slight  symptoms  of 
cold  or  fever  ?  A  warm  bran  mash  is  a  convenient  plan  of 
steaming,  and  consequently  of  soothing,  the  irritable  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  air  passages;  it  is  a  substitute  for 
the  more  stimulating  diet  he  is  accustomed  to,  and  gently 
promotes  the  activity  of  the  digestive  apparatus;  it  is  also  a 
convenient  medium  for  the  exhibition  of  certain  simple 
remedies,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  Is  he  incapacitaied 
by  lameness?  A  lower  diet  than  that  with  which  he  is  in- 
dulged when  in  full  work  is  judicious,  and  bran  is  selected. 
Is  it  necessary  to  administer  purgative  medicine .''  A  bran 
mash  or  two  renders  the  bowels  more  susceptible  of  its  ac- 
tion, and  a  smaller  portion  of  the  drug  is  therefore  re- 
quired to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  there  is,  at  the 
same  time,  less  risk  of  painful  spasms  accompanying  its 
operation.  Bran  mashes  may  be  given  hot  or  cold — cold 
are  perhaps  quite  as  grateful  to  the  horse;  but  the  nibbling 
of  the  hot  mash  in  catarrhal  affections  is  particularly  bene- 
ficial, from  the  necessary  inhalation  of  steam. 

Of  all  the  roots  with  which  horses  are  tempted,  the  car- 
rot, as  a  rule,  is  the  favorite,  and  perhaps  the  most  benefi- 
cial. It  is  said  to  be  somewhat  diuretic  in  its  effects,  and 
to  exercise  a  salubrious  influence  on  the  skin.  Certain  it 
is,  that  a  sick  horse  may  be  coaxed  into  eating  carrots  when 
disinclined  to  partake  of  other  nourishment,  and  the  great- 
est benefit  results.  For  the  ailing  horse,  then,  carrots  are 
most  valuable  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  a  few  may  be  given 
with  advantage  even  to  a  horse  in  healthy  condition. 

Oatmeal  is  extremely  nutritious,  and  as  a  food  for  the 
convalescent  horse  is  most  valuable;  the  bruising  process 
the  grain  has  undergone  breaks  the  husk,  and  renders  it 
more  easily  acted  upon  by  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  usu- 
ally given  in  the  form  of  a  gruel,  and  in  that  form  it  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  articles  of  diet  for  the  infirmary.  It  is 
also  a  ready  mode  of  supplying  the  tired,  thirsty  horse  with 
nourishment  after  exertion,  when  he  returns  to  the  stable. 

Linseed  is  decidedly  to  be  included  in  the  sick-diet  roll. 
It  is  nutritious,  and  from  its  oleaginous  nature,  soothing 
to  the  frequently  irritable  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  hence  is  particularly  to  be  recommended 
in  the  treatment  of  sore  throats.  Nor  is  its  bland  effect  lo- 
cal only;  its  more  general  influence  is  particularly  observ- 
able in  affections  of  the  kidneys.  It  may  either  be  boiled, 
so  as  to  form  when  cold  a  gelatinous  mass,  and  then  mixed 
with  bran,  or  the  liquid,  after  boiling,  may  be  offered  as  a 
drink. 

Grass,  hay-tea,  etc.,  are  also  very  useful  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  and  should  be  used  in  connection  with  other 
remedies. 

When  Horses  Should  Drink. 

Starting  for  a  drive  with  an  acquaintance,  I  noticed  that 
bis  spirited  young  horse  was  so  anxious  to  go  as  to  be 
scarcely  manageable.  Before  we  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  he  stopped  at  a  water-trough  and  allowed  the  animal 
to  drink  unreasonably.  At  once  all  the  spirit  vanished;  he 
became  a  tame  driver,  and  for  miles  had  to  be  urged  with  a 
whip,  being  as  uncomfortable  as  he  appeared  and  more  so 
than  slight  thirst  would  have  made  him.  This  folly  I  have 
often  seen  committed  by  men  at  work  in  the  field.  Too 
much  water  (to  say  nothing  of  other  drinks)  would  unfit 
them  for  activity  during  an  hour  or  two  because  of  depres- 
sing fullness.  On  a  long  overland  carriage  drive  with  my 
wife,  she  thought  it  hard  not  to  let  the  horse  drink  largely 
every  mile  or  two,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  she  changed 
her  opinion.  Sweating  profusely  he  could  scarcely  be  urged 
out  of  a  walk.  Following  days,  with  reasonable  drink  and 
light  hay  rations  except  at  night,  he  proved  himself  a  differ- 
ent horse.  Drivers  ought  to  remember  that  a  horse  cannot 
derive  nourishment  from  food  or  drink  while  in  motion,  and 
that  these  things  only  cause  misery  after  the  momentary 
gratification  of  appetite.  The  strength  must  be  accumulated 
or  fat  laid  on  while  at  rest,  and  it  is  economical  of  both  to 
give  the  horse  but  little  food  and  only  a  swallow  or  two  of 
water  frequently  while  performing  his  duty.  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  the  world's  best  horsemen,  never  feed  except  at 
night.  Their  beasts  are  universally  noted  for  soundness  of 
wind  and  limb,  fleetness  and  good  disposition.  This  is  not 
considered  crueltv,  but  kindness,  and  their  horses  are 
treated  with  extreme  humanity  in  every  other  way.  Use 
reason  with  the  horse,  both  on  the  road  and  in  the  stable. 
While  he  is  idle  don't  let  him  eat  more  than  two  hours  at 
mealtime.  Horses  that  eat  all  the  while  soon  become  dis- 
eased or  useless. — New  York  Tribune. 


The  Best  Kind  of  Record  Breaking, — While  so 
much  has  been  said  about  the  record  breaking  on  the  turf 
the  past  season,  the  honest,  plodding  plow  horse  which  has 
added  \  mile  or  two  to  the  distance  he  has  been  able  to 
draw  a  heavy  load  or  a  plow  in  a  day  has  not  been  heard 
of.  The  owners  of  work  horses  which  break  their  records 
should  appreciate  them  at  least. 
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Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Meeting. 

Official  Report  famished  for  publication  In  the  Roral  Pbess;  delay 
having  occurred  by  reason  of  the  illness  of  the  secretary. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Angora  Goat  Breeders' 
Association  was  called  to  order  at  Sacramento  on  Thurs- 
day, Sept.  15,  1892;  President  C.  P.  Bailey  in  tne  chair; 
Julius  Weyand,  secretary. 

On  motion,  the  old  board  of  officers  were  reelected  to 
serve  until  their  successors  are  elected.  The  secretary's 
report  was  received  and  ordered  published  in  the  P.xciFic 
RURAL  Press,  appended  to  these  minutes. 

Mr.  Bailey  reported  that  in  April  last,  while  in  the  East, 
he  called  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  the  interest  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  importa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  thoroughbred  Angora  goats,-  that 
the  secretary  informed  him  that  he  reported  adversely  to 
our  demands,  stating,  however,  that  he  would  exert  his  in- 
fluence to  secure  a  permit  from  the  Turkish  Government  to 
allow  private  enterprise  to  import  a  number  of  these  ani- 
mals to  this  country. 

The  following  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  H.  R.  Bill  6004  of  the  first  session  52d  Congress,  to 
provide  (or  the  importation  and  maintenance  of  thoroughbred  Angora 
goats  by  the  Government,  for  distribution  of  the  progeny  to  appli- 
cants from  the  different  States  at  valuations  of  actual  cost;  for  an  ac- 
curate record  of  said  goats  and  a  register  of  their  progeny,  with  such 
data  containing  the  pedigree  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  said 
goats  as  shall  afford  inlormation  thereof  for  the  bentfit  of  the  breeders 
in  every  section  of  this  country,  has  been  disapproved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture;  and 

Whereas,  He  favors  a  plan  lo  assist  private  enterprise  to  make  an 
importation  of  Angora  goats  from  Asia  Minor;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  requested  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Cabinet  the  subject  of  negotiating  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment for  its  permit  to  an  importation  of  150  or  200  Angora  goats  to 
this  country;  also  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  H.  R.  Bill  6004  if 
practical,  otherwise  to  allow  private  parties  the  privilege  of  this  impor- 
tation, under  rules  not  to  deprive  any  breeder  in  the  United  States  of 
membership  of  such  syndicate;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon.  Hermann,  M.  C,  and  to  members 
of  U.  S.  Senate  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  was  also  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  directory  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago,  for  1893,  has  published  a  list  on  page  35,  offering  pre- 
miums on  Class  LIII,  Angora  goats,  in  the  aggregate,  $360;  also 
Class  LIV,  Cashmere  goats,  in  the  aggregate,  $360;  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  this  association  are  well  acquainted  with 
all  importations  of  goats,  and  are  certain  that  never  one  single  Cash- 
mere has  been  brought  here,  but  as  a  fact  it  is  a  habit  of  using  that 
name  in  place  of  Angora  by  misinformed  persons;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  premiums  on  Cashmere  should  be  struck  off,  or 
Angora  and  Cashmere  should  be  computed  and  be  under  one  head  on 
the  list  to  avoid  contentions  among  exhibitors;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  W,  J. 
Buchanan,  Chief  Department  of  Agriculture  and  George  R.  Davis, 
Director-General  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Bailey  reported  that  while  in  the  East  he  visited 
several  factories  of  mohair  goods;  that  noteworthy  were 
the  worsted  yarns,  white,  mixed  and  variegated,  in  spools 
and  skeins,  of  the  Nonantum  Worsted  Co.  of  Boston,  and 
plushes,  blue  and  black  Thibets  and  variegated,  black  and 
colored,  fine  ladies'  aress  goods  of  the  Sanford  mills  at 
Sanford,  Maine;  also  that  he  has  samples  of  mohair 
cheviot  for  gentlemen's  wear,  manufactured  by  the  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  Woolen  Mill.  Julius  Weyand,  Sec'y. 

REPORT  OK  THE  SECRETARY. 

At  the  seventh  annual  meeting  on  Sept.  17,  1 891,  the 
secretary's  report  was  accepted,  ordered  published  and  its 
recommendation  carried  out,  that  an  appeal  be  made  to 
the  national  government  to  negotiate  for  importation  of 
new  stock  from  Asia  Minor  of  the  pure  strains  of  blood. 
Also  for  the  establishment  of  a  Government  breeding- 
farm  of  this  class  of  animals,  and  a  uniform  distribution  of 
the  increase  to  citizens  of  such  States  of  the  Union  where 
the  raising  of  Angora  goats  can  be  made  a  profitable 
business. 

The  secretary  forwarded  copies  of  the  above  report  to  all 
and  every  member  of  this  Association,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  California  and  Ore- 
gon, requesting  them  to  pass  a  bill  for  relief  of  this  indus- 
try. 

On  Nov.  16,  1891,  the  secretary  mailed  to  breeders 
whose  P.  O.  addresses  were  known,  a  circular  inviting 
them  to  become  members  of  the  Association  and  thereby 
strengthen  our  petition,  which  was  to  follow  the  first  steps 
taken.  Next  the  secretary  drafted  and  forwarded  a  memo- 
rial to  Congress,  setting  forth  the  inability  of  private  par- 
ties to  import  pure-blood  strains  of  Angoras  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire  on  account  of  prohibitory  laws  in  Tur- 
key, and  petitioned  for  enactment  of  laws,  providing  for 
relief  as  follows: 

First:  Authorizing  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Agricul- 
ture to  negotiate  with  the  Turkish  Government  for  the  sale 
of,  and  permit  to  purchase  and  remove  from  Asia  Minor  a 
flock  of  Angora  goats,  no  less  than  100  does,  (twice  that 
number  preferable,)  and  no  less  than  25  bucks. 

Second:  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
engage  suitable  persons  to  proceed  to  Turkey,  exaitiine 
goats  of  the  different  localities,  to  select  the  very  best  to 
be  found,  and  purchase  those  animals  by  them  selected 
remove  to  seaport  and  ship  on  the  safest  and  best  route  to 
the  United  States,  deliver  the  same  to  the  duly-appointed 
agents  of  our  Government  here,  with  full  reports  of  the 
climatic  resources  of  Angora,  and  other  matters  of  general 
interest  to  the  breeders. 

Third:  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
select  a  suitable  locality  for  keeping  the  said  stock,  appoint 
qualified  persons  to  take  care  of  them,  keep  them  separate 
from  any  private  property  of  this  kind  and  to  provide  well 
for  their  increase,  keep  a  register  of  the  breeding  and  cross- 
breeding of  said  stock  together  with  date  of  birth  of  the 
kids  and  their  numbers  for  identification. 


Fourth:  To  authorize  from  the  increase  of  this  flock, 
not  diminishing  the  original  number,  to  distribute  to 
breeders  in  the  diflferent  States  a  uniform  rate,  never  ex- 
ceeding one  male  and  one  female  to  one  breeder. 

In  connection  with  this  memorial  were  presented  to  the 
officials  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  to  the  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  had  the  matter  in  hand,  full  history,  experiments, 
statistics  and  adaptability  of  this  class  of  animals,  and 
their  value  in  general.  H.  K.  bill.  No.  6004,  conforming 
to  the  petition,  was  presented  on  Feb.  15th  by  Mr.  Her- 
mann, and  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  Act  was  asked 
for.  All  parties  in  Congress  were  favorable  to  this  plan 
as  presented,  except  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who,  as  I  am  informed,  reported  adversely  to  us,  express- 
ing his  opinion  that  the  Government  should  assist  private 
parties  only  in  obtaining  permission  from  the  Turkish 
Government  to  export  a  number  of  goats  from  that 
country. 

With  private  ownership  of  a  new  importation  of  Angora 
goals,  a  National  Register  is  impossible,  and,  without  such 
guarantees  for  purity  of  stock  as  we  proposed  in  our  bill 
before  Congress  can  be  furnished,  many  breeders  who 
heretofore  were  disappointed  with  mongrels  will  not  spend 
exorbitant  sums  of  money  without  assurance  of  the  purest 
strains  of  new  blood,  and  the  slaughter  of  entire  flocks  will 
continue  as  heretofore.  Our  industry  cannot  prosper  un- 
less American  mohair  is  more  uniform  in  quality  and  com- 
mands better  prices. 

In  the  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  Agri 
culture  and  the  secretary  of  the  Association,  the  former 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  an  impartial  report  from  a  dis- 
interested party  on  the  status  of  the  goat  industry.  Under 
date  of  July  7,  1892,  the  secretary  recommended  that  Mr. 
R.  Tcherassy,  of  Tehama  county,  be  appointed  to  visit 
our  State  Fair;  also  investigate  the  industry  on  this  coast, 
and  to  make  a  general  report  on  the  value  of  the  Angora 
goat  to  this  country.  The  Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  not  answered  granting  or  refusing  my 
request. 

The  tariff  laws  are  in  favor  of  our  industry;  encourage- 
ment is  due  to  the  breeders  in  this  country  for  their  enter- 
prise; only  Government  influence  can  secure  for  us  the 
much-needed  new  strains  of  blood  for  improving  our  goals. 
To  benefit  all  sections  alike  by  Government  distribution  im- 
tially  may  be  finally  denied  us,  but  yet  we  may  find  a  way  to 
establish  a  Register,  and  by  doing  so  give  new  life  to  the 
business.  Those  persons  favored  by  the  Government  may 
be  furnished  with  proper  certificates  for  each  individual 
animal  as  basis  for  Register,  and  rules  may  be  imposed 'for 
selling  those  purebloods  at  a  moderate  rate,  never  exceed- 
ing the  value  of  $50  per  head  after  the  Register  is  estab- 
lished. 

Unless  the  members  of  this  Association  have  an  interest 
in  this  movement,  and  also  assist  other  breeders  to  derive 
benefits  from  an  importation  spoken  of,  our  mission  will 
fail. 

The  reports  on  consumption  of  domestic  mohair  cannot 
be  fully  set  forth,  and  we  know  the  fact  that  we  only  fur- 
nish less  than  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  used  in  our  fac- 
tories. We  also  know  that  we  paid  to  England  for  the 
imported,  one  and  one-fourth  million  dollars  last  year;  there- 
fore, with  rigid  enforcement  of  the  present  tariff  laws  the 
prospects  for  mohair  production  are  encouraging,  while  a 
change  to  free  trade  will  surely  ruin  this  industry  in  this 
country. 

The  secretary  calls  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
necessity  of  devising  plans  for  further  action  in  the 
premises  at  earliest  convenience.         JuLii;s  Weyand, 

Secretary  A.  G.  B.  A. 

Sheep  on  Galifoania  Farms. 

San  Luis  Obispo  Co.,  Cal. 
<i,To  THE  Editor  : — Having  had  some  years'  experience 
in  the  sheep  and  wool  business,  and  being  a  constant  reader 
of  your  esteemed  weekly  Rural  Press,  I  venture  to  make 
a  few  remarks,  seeing  this  column  is  oftimes  not  repre- 
sented in  the  Rur.\l  nowadays,  not  because  you  have  any 
desire  to  shadow  it,  but  because  items  of  interest  are  fewer 
and  more  difficult  to  collect  than  formerly.  We  do, 
though,  sometimes  find  instructive  papers,  notes  and  com- 
ments, which  are  read  with  interest  and  pleasure. 

This  is  one  of  the  industries  here  that  is  fast  declining. 
The  immense  tracts  of  land  used  almost  exclusively  for 
sheep  a  few  years  ago  have  become  now  too  valuable  for 
that  purpose.  Irrigation,  cultivation,  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  thousands  of  homes  can  to-day  be  seen,  where  nothing 
but  sheep  and  cattle  used  to  feed.  This  change  in  things 
finds  employment  for  a  large  army  of  workers  and  perma- 
nent settlers  come  here  to  make  this  glorious  State  their 
home. 

But  while  this  is  true,  there  are  still  places  too  far  re- 
moved from  transportation  to  raise  grain  profitably  and  too 
rough  and  hilly  for  cultivation,  and  there  it  is  upon  these 
cheap  lands,  together  with  the  free  range  of  the  foothills 
and  mountains,  upon  which,  to  a  great  extent,  the  mutton 
and  wool  of  California  is  raised,  and  "the  sheep  that  treads 
with  a  golden  foot "  is  pushed  into  a  corner,  as  it  were, 
despised  by  many,  who  claim  they  not  only  injure  the  land 
upon  which  they  range  and  tread,  but  tend  to  impede  prog- 
ress and  are  not  wanted.  The  grain  farmer  does  not  want 
them,  as  they  pack  the  soil  so  it  cannot  be  plowed,  and  biing 
weed-seeds  and  rubbish  on  their  otherwise  clean  farms. 
They  are  not  wanted  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  any 
longer;  they  eat  off  and  destroy  the  young  trees,  break 
down  the  hillsides,  etc.  They  are  not  wanted  on  the  roads, 
as  they  tread  down  the  grades  and  damage  the  fences 
(which  may  be  remarked  here,  to  a  great  extent,  consist, 
even  on  the  county  roads,  of  two  and  three  barbed  wires 
strung  loosely  on  pickets  or  posts  far  apart,  rendering  it 
almost  impossible  to  travel  with  stock  with  any  degree  of 
fafety.  '  ^ 

One  of  our  farseeing  'members  of  the  legislature,  B.  V. 
Sargent  af  Monterey,  I  believe,  did  introduce  a  bill  adopt- 
ing a  standard  fence  for  the  county  roads,  which,  if  it 


passed,  and  it  should  have  done,  has  never  been  enforced. 
There  may  be  truth  in  some  of  these  accusations,  but  where 
truth  ends  and  prejudice  begins,  it  is  hard  to  tell. 

Now,  there  are  counties  where  the  flock  of  sheep  is 
looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  profitable 
management  of  the  farm,  yielding  larger  returns  from  the 
amount  of  money  invested  than  from  a  like  amount  put 
into  any  other  stock.  Not  only  do  they  get  the  increase, 
which,  with  proper  care,  often  goes  higher  than  150  per 
cent,  but  the  wool,  and  what  is  of  great  value  to  them  also, 
the  manure,  as  well  as  using  their  stock  sheep  to  clean  up 
after  everything  else.  • 

In  a  few  years  from  now,  when  large  bands  of  sheep  can 
no  longer  be  profitably  handled  here,  almost  every  farmer 
who  owns  his  own  farm  and  has  it  fenced  and  improved 
will  have  his  flock  of  sheep,  numbering  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  his  farm  and  its  adaptability  to  their  use,  and  will 
wonder  how  he  used  to  get  along  without  them.  What  is  a 
few  bales  of  wool  or  a  few  head  of  fine  fat  lambs  or  mutton 
sheep  in  the  early  spring  when  prices  for  meat  are  always 
high  (and  prime  sheep  and  lambs  are  salable  at  any  time). 
What  is  better  than  a  few  hundred  dollars  coming  in  in  this 
way  before  the  grain,  hay  and  fruit  crop  is  ready,  when 
money  is,  in  many  cases,  somewhat  scarce,  from  a  source 
requiring  only  a  small  outlay  to  start  it,  and  demanding 
only  a  small  part  of  the  owner's  time  and  attention,  and  the 
feed  for  which  will  scarcely  be  missed,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  advantage  of  having  fresh  meat  for  family  and  hands  at 
any  time  of  the  year  he  wishes,  thus  cutting  down  the 
butcher's  bill,  which  soon  runs  up  at  prices  charged. 

In  consequence  of  the  result  of  the  late  elections,  there 
may  be  and  doubtless  are  many  who  look  upon  free 
wool  (which  will  most  likely  follow)  as  a  great  detriment  to 
the  sheep  industry  in  this  country,  but  it  is  not  on  a  basis 
of  raising  sheep  for  wool  alone.  I  write  but  to  point  out 
the  desirability  and  profit  of  a  flock  of  sheep  on  almost 
every  farm,  be  it  large  or  small,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
large  bands  formerly  raised,  fed  and  fattened  on  the  large 
grants,  of  which  only  a  few  remain  open  to  their  use,  and 
on  the  public  domain,  which  is  now  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past.  California  must  have  meat,  and  will  have  mutton  and 
lamb,  and  farmers,  small  as  well  as  large,  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  help  to  make  up  the  deficiency  and  sup- 
ply the  increasing  demand.  The  kinds  to  select  for  this 
purpose  and  the  reasons  why  will  follow  at  a  future 
date.  C.  U.  M. 

[These  matters  are  very  important.  We  hope  our  corre- 
spondent will  proceed. — Ed.  Press.] 


.^OUlsTF^Y  ^ARD, 


Nest  Eggs. 

How  long  since  the  water  vessels  were  scalded  and  the 
feed-trough  cleaned? 

It  is  more  economical  to  spend  time  improving  one  or 
two  breeds  of  stock  rather  than  to  attempt  more  and  make 
a  failure. 

Left  over  cabbage  and  celery  plants  and  garden  greens 
should  go  to  the  shut  in  poultry.  They  are  useful  meat  and 
ege  producers. 

Even  if  you  know  your  eggs  are  fresh  don't  take  them  to 
a  customer  with  the  shells  dirty.  It  does  not  help  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  their  quality. 

Every  hen  on  the  farm  should  pay  for  herself  within  the 
next  sixty  days.  If  there  are  any  loafers  in  the  flock  single 
them  out  for  your  Sunday  dinner.  They  never  will  be 
worth  more  than  now,  and  never  relieve  more.  Better  50 
layers  than  too  loafers,  and  hens  are  loafers  as  well  as  men, 
though  the  man  is  usually  responsible  for  the  habit. 

Begin  now  to  cook  the  vegetables,  such  as  pumpkins, 
cabbages,  apples  or  onions  in  the  evening  ;  mix  in  the  meal 
while  hot  and  out  away,  covering  tightly,  so  that  it  will  be 
warm  when  fed  before  sunrise.  If  th«  bens  are  obliged  to 
wait  for  their  breakfast  after  getting  their  beds  made  it  will 
have  its  effect  upon  them  for  the  entire  day.  The  man  who 
isn't  willing  to  turn  out  early  to  feed  the  flock  must  not  ex- 
pect to  pocket  large  returns.  It's  the  early  riser  that  gets 
the  eggs. 

This  question  of  profits  in  the  poultry  yard  hinges  not  on 
breeds,  but  on  birds.  Breeds  have  certain  characteristics, 
but  it  is  the  individual  which  pays  or  fails.  In  dealing  with 
the  question  it  will  always  be  well  to  keep  track  of  each 
bird  and  not  rely  on  the  fact  that  they  are  this  or  that 
breed.  Any  variety  can  be  made  of  profit  to  the  owner  by 
keeping  close  watch  of  the  individuals.  Result  must  be 
measured  with  reference  to  each  rather  than  to  all,  and  in 
seeking  for  this  a  high  average  will  be  secured. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  the  diseases  which  infest  the  poultry 
yard  are  due  to  neglect,  and  the  other  tenth  to  carelessness. 
A  natural  condition  is  one  of  health,  and  only  when  man 
interposes  unnatural  conditions  does  there  follow  disease: 
Some  of  these  maybe  enumerated  as  follows  :  Overfeeding, 
impure  water  in  foul  dishes,  bad  air  caused  by  the  accumu- 
lations under  the  roosts,  draughts  of  air  caused  by  poor 
ventilation,  open  cracks  or  broken  windows,  filthy  vermin, 
the  result  of  neglect  in  cleansing  the  pens,  and  weakened 
constitutions  following  indiscriminate  in-and-in  breeding. 


Blood  Always  Tells.— Two  years  ago  we  had  a  lot 
of  mixed-up  chickens  of  all  breeds,  but  could  get  no  eggs 
in  the  winter.  We  got  a  Leghorn  rooster,  put  him  in  with 
the  hens  and  killed  off  the  roosters  we  had;  then  we 
bought  three  sittings  of  Leghorn  eggs  and  set  tour  sittings 
of  eggs  from  the  Leghorn  rooster  and  our  mixed  hens. 
This  gave  us  about  33  chicks,  some  thoroughbreds  and 
some  half-breeds.  The  pullets  began  laying  when  about 
six  months  old.  From  January  ist  to  April  ist  we  sold  55 
dozen  of  eggs  at  14  to  25  cents,  besides  what  we  used  for  a 
family  of  three.  So  much  for  the  eggs;  now  for  the  feed. 
In  the  morning  we  feed  about  two  quarts  of  shelled  com 
and  oats,  and  in  the  evening  we  feed  corn.  For  drink  they 
have  skim  or  buttermilk. — The  Buckeye  Boy. 


December  24,  1892. 
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€(XPEF^IMENT  jStATIONS. 
Distribation  of  Seeds  asd  Plants. 

University   Experiment  Station  Bul- 
letin   No.  98. 

As  has  been  stated  in  our  previous  bulle- 
tins announciDg  distributions  of  seeds  and 
plants,  the  distribution  is  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  popular  verdict  on  the 
value  and  adaptability  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  of  the  growths  which  we  have  under 
observation  on  the  grounds  of  the  Central 
Station  at  Berkeley  and  of  the  four  outlying 
stations  in  Amador,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Tu- 
lare and  Los  Angeles  counties.  With  this 
purpose  in  view,  our  distribution  contem- 
plates the  acceptance  of  an  obligation  by 
the  applicant  to  faithfully  experiment  with 
the  material  supplied  and  to  report  success 
or  failure.  That  this  obligation  is  con- 
scientiously discharged  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  correspondents  is  shown  by  the 
full  data  credited  to  such  sources  in  our  re- 
cent reports.  This  distribution  from  the 
station  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  wide 
trial  of  growths  new  to  the  State,  and  does 
not  include  common  trees,  plants  and  seeds 
which  can  be  had  from  dealers.  For  this 
reason,  we  do  not  invite  applications  for 
general  supplies  of  garden  seeds  or  fruit- 
trees.    We  cannot  furnish  them. 

We  cannot  undertake  distribution  to  citi- 
zens of  other  States  except  where  desirable 
exchanges  are  offered. 

Termg.—Oar  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  requiring  a  small  contribution  insures 
the  applicant's  interest  and  relieves  us  from 
the  profitless  work  of  supplying  the  throng 
of  people  who  always  carelessly  send  for 
what  costs  them  nothing,  and  who,  as  a  rule, 
give  no  attention  to  the  trial  of  the  material 
sent  them,  and  therefore  do  not  report  re- 
sults. For  this  reason,  applicants  are  re- 
quested to  send  the  amount  specified  in  con- 
nection with  each  description  below  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  packing  and  postage.  If 
they  desire  seeds  sent  by  express,  applicants 
need  not  send  the  amounts  specified  for 
postage,  but  all  orders  for  seeds  bi/  express 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance  of  25 
cents  to  pay  for  packing.  Express  charges 
are  paid  by  the  recipient.  Applications  may 
be  made  for  one  or  more  kinds  of  seeds,  but 
an  applicant  should  not  order  more  than  one 
package  of  a  kind.  In  case  any  kind  of  seed 
becomes  exhausted,  the  money  sent  will  be 
returned,  unless  a  second  choice  is  men- 
tioned by  the  sender.  Postal  notes  are  re- 
quested instead  of  stamps  whenever  prac' 
ticable.  Any  sjrplus  left  after  filling  orders 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  returned  to  the 
senders,  deducting  letter  postage. 

NEWLY-INTRODUCED  TABLE  FIGS, 

The  search  for  a  drying  fig  which  shall 
enable  us  to  produce  an  article  comparable 
with  the  Smyrna  fig  of  commerce  has  ob- 
scured efforts  to  add  to  our  list  of  desirable 
varieties  for  table  use.  This  must  be  re- 
garded as  unfortunate,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  probably  no  fruit  succeeds  over  a 
greater  area  of  California  than  the  fig.  All 
parts  are  not  suited  for  drying  figs,  but  the 
whole  State,  except  the  higher  mountain 
valleys  and  some  parts  of  the  immediate 
coast  line,  can  successfully  produce  figs  if 
varieties  suited  to  local,  conditions  be  se- 
cured. To  increase  knowledge  in  this  di- 
rection, large  plantings  of  varieties  new  to 
the  State  were  made  at  our  outlying  sta- 
tions. These  varieties  were  derived  inui- 
rectly  from  the  collection  made  by  Dr. 
Hogg  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
England.  Preliminary  statements  of  the 
behavior  of  these  varieties  were  made  by 
Inspector  C.  H.  Shinn  in  Bulletin  96 of  this 
station,  and  a  fuller  review  will  appear  in 
our  next  annual  report.  Some  of  the  va- 
rieties have  proved  so  desirable  for  several 
reasons  that  we  now  offer  cuttings  to  those 
desiring  to  test  new  varieties  of  this  fruit. 
Applicants  may  choose  from  the  following 
list : 

1 —  Abondance  Precoce. — Small,  early,  prolific, 
good  quality. 

2 —  Black  Marseilles. — Small,  medinm  early, 
high  qualitv. 

3 —  Early  Violet. — One  of  the  earliest,  sinall  but 
good;  commended  for  localities  having  a  short 
season. 

4 —  Hirta  du  ,Tapon. — Medium  size,  roundish 
with  long  stalks,  skin  very  dark,  fJesh  opaline, 
qualitv  best,  very  prolific. 

5 —  Monaco  Bianco.  —  Above  medium  size, 
roundish  oblate,  skin  green,  flesh  dark  red, 
jnicy  and  exoeedlngly  rich;  a  free  bearer. 

6 —  Ool.  de  Signora  Bianco. — Medium  sized,  pyr- 
iform,  long,  ribbed  neck,  skin  green,  changing 
to  yellow;  flesh  deep  red,  very  rich  and  lus- 
cious; a  strong  grower;  late,  suited  for  a  warm 
region. 

7 —  Du  Roi. — Small,  roundish,  pale  yellow; 
very  fine  quality. 

8—  Bourjassote  Blanche.  —  Small,  round  or 
turbinate;  dull  green,  inclining  to  tawny;  flesh 
pale  rose,  sweet  and  rich. 

9 —  Boujjatsote  Qrise. — Medium  size,  roundish 
and  flattened;  dull  brown  or  tawny,  with  pur- 


ple patches;  flesh  deep  red,  rich'  and  luscious; 
uniformly  good,  and  a  free  bearer. 

10—  Drapd'Or. —  Small,  roundish,  no  neck; 
pale  greenish  yellow,  shaded  with  brown;  flesh 
delicate  amber,  thick,  juicy  and  excellent 
quality. 

11—  -De  Constantine. — A  fig  of  good  quality, 
stands  frost  fairly. 

12 —  Agen. — Medium  size,  roundish;  skin 
bright  green,  cracking  longitudinally  when 
ripe,  showing  white  bands;  flesh  deep  red,  very 
rich;  a  good  bearer,  but  very  late,  requiring  a 
long  hot  season. 

We  will  send  small  bundle  of  named  cut- 
tings, assorted,  as  many  varieties  as  are  in 
supply,  for  25c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

ITALIAN  GRAPE  VARIETIES. 

Two  years  ago  we  secured  from  Italy  a 
collection  of  about  50  leading  Italian  grape 
varieties,  as  described  in  Bulletin  91  ot  this 
station.  In  addition  to  propagation  for 
planting  at  our  outlying  stations  we  have 
rooted  a  similar  supply  for  distribution.  As 
they  are  new  to  the  State  we  commend 
them  for  local  experiments.  The  varieties 
now  available  are  as  follows: 

1 —  Cipro  wero.— From  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  it  makes  the  best  wines,  called  "  la  Com- 
manderia;  "  also  a  nice  table  grape,  but  ripen- 
ing late. 

2 —  Cesanese  nero. — From  the  "  Campagna  di 
Roma,"  where  it  is  most  abundantly  cultivated 
and  gives  a  fine  and  strong  wine. 

Z—Paga-dehito.—K  black  variety  from  the 
"  Pnglie."_   Good  for  wine,  abundant  bearer. 

4 —  Monica. — A  black  grape.  Its  wine  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Sardinia. 

5 —  Neiretia. — This  black  variety  is  very  much 
cultivated  at  the  Saluzzo  vineyards,  Piedmont; 
a  heavy  bfarer. 

6 —  San  Oiove0.— A  Tuscan  variety,  which, 
blended  with  Cannjolo  and  Malvasia  bianca 
(without  perfume),  makes  the  majority  of  good 
Tuscan  wines.  According  to  Count  Rovasen- 
da's  experiments,  it  would  make  a  good  blend 
with  Freisa  and  Barbera. 

7 —  Neiretto  grosso  canavesse. — From  Piedmont; 
abundant  acidity  and  of  fairly  deep  color. 

8—  Danugue. — A  Southern  French  variety, 
identical  with  the  Oros  Chiillaume  from  Nice, 
possessing  large  berrifs,  but  of  late  maturity. 

0 — Ocru  di  bove. — Black  variety  from  Sar- 
dinia, very  large-berried,  late  maturity. 

10 —  Favorita. — According  to  Count  Rovasen- 
da,  is  identical  with  the  "  Vermentino  di  Ligu- 
ria,"  a  good  white  variety  both  for  wine  and 
table  nse. 

11 —  Cataraltu  a  la  Porta.— A  white  Sicilian 
variety  for  wine;  a  heavy  bearer,  with  large 
and  yellow-colored  berries,  but  matures  late. 
The  CatHrattu  varieties  are  used  in  making  the 
famous  Marsala  wines. 

12 —  Bellino. — A  Piedmont  black  variety,  fine 
for  table  use;  identical  with  "  Imperial  nero." 

1.3  — Prtssareiia— Cultivated  in  Piedmont  both 
for  wine  and  raisins.  Their  berries  are  very 
like  a  bird's  eye. 

14 — Ortjidero. — A  Spanish  while  variety,  good 
for  table  use;  fine-looking,  but  of  late  maturity. 

We  will  send  bundles  of  rooted  vines, 
assorted  varieties,  from  the  above,  25  cents 
for  each  package;  express  charges  to  be 
paid  by  the  recipient. 

FOREST    AND    SHADE  TREES. 

A  New  Acacia, — We  have  grown  from  seeds 
donated  by  Baron  F.  Von  Mueller,  seed- 
lings of  Jcacta  aulacocarpa  or  leptophleba, 
which  we  believe  has  not  hitherto  been  dis- 
tributed in  California.  This  tree  is  locally 
known  in  Queensland  as  the  "Hickory 
wattle."  It  yields  a  tan  bark  which  is 
used  in  Queensland  to  some  extent.  The 
wood  is  hard,  heavy,  tough  and  dark  red; 
useful  for  cabinet  work  We  desire  to  as- 
certain the  desirability  of  the  tree  in  this 
State  for  ornamental  or  economic  purposes. 
We  will  send  three  seedlings  to  each  appli- 
cant; 25c  per  lot  by  express. 

Lemon-scented  gum  {Eucalyptus  citriodora.) 
This  tree  has  already  gained  entranre  to 
the  State,  but  the  frequent  application  to  us 
for  it  induces  us  to  offer  seedlings  this  year. 
It  is  described  by  Von  Mueller  as  a  native 
of  Queensland  and  generally  found  on 
sterile,  stony  ridges.  Its  adaptability  is, 
however,  seriously  limited  by  its  suscepti- 
bility to  frost.  It  is  useless  to  plant  it  on 
low,  frosty  situations,  and  our  experience 
indicates  that  it  is  very  much  more  tender 
than  the  blue  gum.  We  would  like  to  have 
it  tried  in  thermal  belts  in  different  parts  of 
the  State.  We  send  three  plants  to  each 
applicant:  25c  for  each  lot  by  express. 

Black  Wattle  (Acacia  decurrens). — This 
tree  has  demonstrated  its  adaptation  to  most 
California  climates,  is  a  rapid  grower  and 
very  desirable.  Those  who  have  succeeded 
in  sprouting  the  seed  after  immersion  in 
boiling  water,  write  very  enthusiastically 
of  the  tree.  Others  have  failed  to  secure 
germination  and  for  their  benefit  we  offer 
this  year  small  trees  of  our  own  growing: 
three  trees  to  each  applicant,  25c  for  each 
lot  by  express. 

A  BOOT    FOR    TANNBBS'  USE. 

Forest  supplies  of  barks  yielding  tannin 
have  become  so  reduced  that  commercial 
tanners  have  been  led  to  seek  other  sources 
of  supply.  There  is  a  plant  native  to  the 
southwest  region  of  the  United  States,  the 
root  of  which  has  been  used  from  time  im- 
memorial by  Mexicans  and  Indians  for  tan- 


ning, and  is  now  receiving  the  attention  of 
tanners  in  the  eastern  States  and  in  Europe. 
It  is  named  "  Canaigre  "  in  the  Mexican 
vernacular  and  "sour  dock"  by  Americans. 
Its  botanical  name  is  Rumex  hymenosepal- 
urn.  It  is  reported  that  gatherings  of  the 
wild  root  have  been  so  large  during  the  last 
two  years  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  in 
quantity,  and  plantations  recently  made  in 
New  Mexico  have  proved  profitable,  $5  per 
ton  being  paid  for  the  green  root  which  is 
worth  $60  to  $80  per  ton  dried  and  delivered 
in  Europe.  The  yield  in  cultivated  land  is 
said  to  reach  16  tons  to  the  acre  of  green 
root.  Canaigre  has  been  grown  in  our  Gar- 
den of  Economic  Plants  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  analyses  of  the  root  fully,  given 
in  our  report  for  1890,  show  that  the  root  is 
rich  in  tannin.  The  plant  thrives  in  dry, 
sandy  soils,  and  our  experiments  show  its 
success  also  on  adobe  when  cultivated.  To 
those  who  desire  to  test  its  growth  and 
profitability  we  offer  seed,  reminding  appli- 
cants, however,  that  it  is  a  relative  of 
"sorrel"  and  "yellow  dock"  and  therefore 
a  weed  which  should  be  carefully  handled, 
although  our  growth  and  seeding  of  it 
for  several  years  does  not  disclose  a  dispo- 
sition to  rapid  extension  outside  of  its  own 
area.  We  send  seed  in  two-ounce  packages 
for  five  cents  each,  postpaid. 

A  GREEN    MANURE    AND  WINTER  FORAGE 
PLANT. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  request 
for  a  plant  which  would  make  a  quick 
growth  under  our  customary  winter  temper- 
ature. Several  indigenous  and  remotely 
introduced  clovers  and  other  plants  do  this, 
and  on  ground  naturally  seeded  with  them  it 
will  perhaps  be  found  impossible  to  procure 
better  plants.  For  obvious  reasons,  how- 
ever, constantly  cultivated  soil  exhausts  its 
natural  seed  supply,  and  there  are  other 
lands  in  which  desirable  seeds  do  not  exist 
in  quantity.  There  is,  then,  a  wide  de- 
mand for  a  winter-growing  plant  (a),  the 
seed  of  which  is  in  adequate  commercial 
supply;  (6)  an  annual  plant,  having  there- 
fore, a  perishing  rather  than  a  perennial 
root;  (c)  a  leguminous  plant,  because  of  the 
well-known  ability  of  such  a  plant  to  con- 
stantly add  to  the  supply  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds in  the  soil.  A  plant  which  seems  to 
meet  these  requirements  in  a  notable  man- 
ner is  the  "  Crimson  clover  "  {Trifolium  in- 
carnatum),  a  plant  indigenous  to  northern 
and  central  Europe,  and  therefore  not  in 
any  sense  a  new  plant.  The  seed  was  in- 
troduced for  trial  in  our  Garden  of  Eco- 
nomic Plants  many  years  ago,  and  has 
been  also  in  the  hands  of  a  few  private  ex- 
perimenters. Although  it  made  a  very 
quick  and  luxuriant  winter  growth,  its  dis- 
appearance at  the  beginning  of  the  dry 
season  led  those  who  hoped  to  find  in  it  a 
dry-land  forage  plant  for  summer  pasture 
to  pronounce  it  a  failure,  and  so,  indeed, 
it  is  from  that  point  of  view.  It  is  likely 
that  such  judgment  may  be  reversed  when 
the  plant  is  estimated  by  its  winter  growth, 
whether  it  be  for  early  pasturage  or  more 
especially  upon  recognition  of  its  value  in 
producing  a  heavy  crop  while  winter 
moisture  is  abundant,  for  plowing  under  as 
green  manure  in  the  early  spring.  During 
the  last  few  years  Crimson  clover  has  be- 
come very  popular  for  such  use  in  some  of 
the  southern  States,  and  there  is  abundant 
testimony  of  its  value  in  refreshing  or- 
chard soils,  for  which  it  should  be  chiefly 
tested  in  this  State.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  as  a  bee-forage  plant,  and  may  serve 
the  stockgrower  as  well  for  winter  feed, 
for  it  grows  thriftily  under  temperatures 
which  check  the  growth  of  alfalfa.  The 
plant  should  not  be  confused  with  the  com- 
mon red  clover  of  the  East  {Trifolium 
pratense),  from  which  it  is  wholly  distinct. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  make  large 
trial  of  Crimson  clover  for  green  manuring 
of  orchards  (and  we  hope  some  will  do  it), 
can  procure  the  seed  of  leading  California 
seedsmen  at  a  moderate  price,  and  20  pounds 
should  be  sown  per  acre  as  early  in  the 
winter  as  possible.  We  can  distribute  the 
seed  only  in  small  parcels,  which  will  en- 
able the  experimenter  to  observe  the 
growth  of  the  plant  and  determine  its 
fitness  for  larger  use  next  year.  We  send 
4  oz.  packets,  postage  paid,  for  5c. 

A  NEW  FORAGE  PLANT — THE  FLAT  PEA, 

In  1891  we  received  from  the  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  a  small  packet  of  seed  of  a 
forage  plant  which  had  recently  been 
brought  prominently  to  notice  abroad,  and 
was  apparently  commended  by  experiments 
on  drifting  sands  and  in  other  unfavorable 
and  arid  conditions.  It  has  been  popularly 
named  the  "flat  pea,"  and  is  botanically 
Lathyris  sylvestris.  It  is  a  perennial  legume, 
having  much  the  form  of  growth  of  the 
"  everlasting  pea."  Plants  grown  from  the 
seed  furnished  us,  and  planted  late  in  1891, 
rapidly  extended  themselves  and  practically 
filled  the  soil  of  the  plot  with  rambling 
rhizomes.   The  present  season  there  was  a 


dense  mat  of  haulm  or  vine  formed  which 
covered  the  ground  and  reached  a  length  of 
about  four  fee^.  All  through  the  dry  sum- 
mer months  it  maintained  a  bright  green 
and  grew  continuously.  The  top  growth 
was  cut  away  in  September  and  fed  to 
animals  which  ate  it  readily.  The  plant 
did  not  bloom,  and  the  cutting  was  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  new  shoots  from  the 
running  roots,  so  that  we  might  have  plants 
for  this  year's  distribution  rather  than  wait 
another  year  for  the  seed.  After  the  cut- 
ting the  new  growth  started  rapidly.  Our 
observation  thus  far  indicates  that  the  plant 
grows  vigorously  throughout  the  dry  season 
at  least  in  the  coast  region.  Its  foreign 
reputation  gives  it  a  very  permanent  root- 
ing and  long  service  in  the  most  arduous 
situations. 

Analysis  of  the  fodder  made  at  this  sta- 
tion gives  the  pUnt  very  high  nutritive 
value. 


ANALYSES  OF  FLAT  PEA  AND  ALFALFA  COMPARED. 
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3.18 

3.09 

2.95 

Totals  

J  00.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  differences  in  composition  as  shown 
by  the  two  analyses  are,  at  least  in 
part,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  cut  our  sample 
before  blooming,  while  the  English  sample 
was  past  bloom  and  the  stems  were  there- 
fore more  mature. 

A  part  at  least  of  the  root  sets  of  the  flat 
pea  should  be  carefully  planted  in  the  gar- 
den or  field  corner  where  they  can  be 
watched  and  protected  the  fir^tyear.  If  the 
growth  be  satisfactory,  the  roots  can  be  dis- 
tributed here  and  there  in  waste  places  the 
following  year,  or  the  seed  can  be  secured 
for  the  same  purpose.  We  will  send  a  small 
package  of  roots  postpaid  for  10c. 

ANOTHER  FORAGE  PLANT. 

Elliott's  Sida.— This  plant  {Sida  El- 
liottii)  was  widely  distributed  by  seed  last 
year,  but  we  could  not  meet  all  the  demands 
made  for  the  seed.  In  some  cases,  failure 
of  the  seed  to  germinate  has  been  reported. 
For  these  reasons,  we  offer  the  seed  again 
this  year.  The  plant  is  a  low  bush  com- 
mended for  trial  on  dry  pastures  for  grazing 
and  not,  of  course,  for  mowing.  It  grows 
finely  in  our  heavy  clay  soil,  and  the  plat 
which  received  no  irrigation  whatever  looks 
more  thrifty  than  another  plat,  which  was 
moderately  watered  through  the  summer. 
It  sends  down  a  long  tap  root,  and  while 
young  is  quite  leafy  and  succulent.  It  seeds 
freely  and  promises  to  extend  itself.  Scatter 
the  seed,  on  hilly  pastures,  scratching  it  in 
here  and  there  with  a  rake.  Mark  the 
places  so  that  it  can  be  looked  for  after- 
ward. Seed  will  be  sent  by  mail  in  small 
packages  for  3c. 

cuttings  and  scions. 

Osier  Willows. — Nine  named  Austrian  va- 
rieties; sent  in  lots  of  10  of  a  kind;  10c.  per 
lot,  or  one  dozen  assorted,  20c.  by  mail. 

Mulberries.  —  Cuttings  of  the  following 
kinds  can  be  had:  (1)  Multicaulis;  (2)  Alba; 
(3)  Russian;  (4)  Downing's  Everbearing;  (5) 
Lhoo;  (6)  Nagasaki.  Sent  in  lots  of  10  of  a 
kind;  10c.  per  lot,  or  12  cuttings  assorted, 
20c.  by  mail. 

Fruit  Tree  Scions. — The  University  or- 
chard contains  upward  of  500  named  vari- 
eties of  fruit,  and  we  can  furnish  grafting 
scions  of  apples,  pears,  apricots  and  plums 
in  variety.  State  what  character  of  fruit  is 
desired  and  for  what  purpose. 

We  do  not  furnish  rooted  trees,  but  scions, 
for  grafting.  Send  ten  cents  for  each 
dozen  ordered  of  a  single  kind,  or  20c. 
if  a  dozen  of  assorted  varieties  is  ordered. 

VEGETABLES. 

Perennial  Bean.  —  A  handsome,  large, 
white  bean,  with  a  perennial  root,  from 
which  climbing  runners  start  each  year. 
The  seed  was  donated  by  Mr.  Henry  Melde, 
of  Humboldt  county.  It  is  worthy  of  gen- 
eral trial.  We  can  only  send  a  few  beans 
to  each  applicant;  3c.  per  packet  by  mail, 
postpaid. 

Spinach. — New  Zealand  (Tetragonia  ex- 
pansa);  described  by  Von  Mueller  as  a  good 
culinary  herb  and  as  useful  for  restraining 
drifting  sands;  growing  even  during  severest 
heat  and  drouth.  Seed  in  1-oz.  packets,  3c. 
We  expect  to  send  out  seeds  about  January 
1,  and  PLANTS  AiiouT  February  1. 

E.  J.  Wickson, 

December  15,  1892.         Berkeley,  Gal. 
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The  Oldest  Christmas  Hymn. 


X  Book  III  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  is 
given  (in  Greek)  the  most  ancient  hymn 
of  the  Prirfiitive  Church.  It  is  there(iso 
years  after  the  Apostles)  asserted  to  be 
of  much  earlier  origin.  The  following 
version  will  give  some  imperfect  idea  of 
itSjSpirit: 
Shepherd  of  lender  youth, 
Guiding  in  love  and  truth, 
Through  devious  ways. 
Christ,  our  triumphant  King  1 
We  come  thy  name  to  sing, 
And  here  our  children  bring 
To  shout  thy  praise. 

Thou  art  our  holy  Lord  1 
The  all-subduing  Word, 

Healer  of  strife  I 
Thou  did'st  thyself  abase. 
That  from  sin's  deep  disgrace 
Thou  mightest  save  our  race 

And  give  us  life. 

Thou  art  wisdom's  High  Priest  I 
Thou  hast  prepared  the  feast 

Of  holy  love. 
And  in  our  mortal  pain 
None  calls  on  Thee  in  vain. 
Help  Thou  dost  not  disdain. 

Help  from  above. 

Ever  be  Thou  our  Guide, 
Our  Shepherd  and  our  pride. 

Our  staff  and  song. 
Jesus,  Thou  Christ  of  God  1 
By  the  perennial  word. 
Lead  us  where  Thou  hast  trod. 

Make  our  faith  strong. 

So  now,  and  till  we  die, 
Sound  we  thy  praise  on  high, 

And  joyful  sing. 
Infants  and  the  glad  throng 
Who  to  Thy  Church  belong, 
Unite  and  swell  the  song 

To  Christ  our  King. 


Baby's  Christmas. 

UT  up  the  baby's  stocking; 

Be  sure  you  dont't  forget 
The  dear  little  dimpled  darling! 

She  ne'er  saw  Christmas  yet. 
But  I  told  her  all  about  it, 

A.nd  she  opened  her  big  blue  eyes, 
And  I'm  sure  she  understood  it. 
She  looked  so  funny  and  wise. 

Chorus. — Hang  up  the  baby's  stocking; 

Be  sure  you  don't  forget 
The  dear  little  dimpled  darlingi 
She  ne'er  saw  Christmas  yet. 


Dearl  what  a  tiny  stockingi 

It  doesn't  take  much  to  hold 
Such  pink  little  toes  as  baby's 

Away  from  the  frost  and  cold. 
But  then  for  the  baby's  Christmas 

Ii  would  never  do  at  all; 
Why,  Santa  wouldn't  be  looking 

For  anything  half  so  small. 

Chorus. 

III. 

I  know  what  we'll  do  for  the  baby, 

I've  thought  of  the  very  best  plan — 
I'll  borrow  a  stocking  of  grandma. 

The  largest  that  ever  I  can. 
And  you'll  hang  it  by  mme,  dear  mother. 

Right  here  in  the  corner,  so! 
And  write  a  letter  to  Santa, 

And  fasten  it  on  the  toe. 

Chorus. 

IV. 

Write:    "This  is  the  baby's  stocking 

That  hangs  in  the  corner  here; 
You  have  never  seen  her,  Santa, 

For  she  only  came  this  year; 
Bat  she's  just  the  blessedest  baby — 

And  now,  before  you  go, 
Jusi  cram  her  stockings  with  goodies 

From  the  top  clear  down  to  the  toe." 

Chorus. 


Christmas  Joy. 


?^  1 1  ^  HOLD  this  glory  round  our  feet." 

'    r^^N     The  Magi  mused,    "more  bright 
JJ^ill)  than  morn?" 

And  voices  chanted,  clear  and  sweet, 
"To-day  the  Prince  of   Peace  is 
bom." 

"  What  means  this  stirl"  the  shepherds  said, 
"  That  brightness  through  the  rocky  glen? " 

And  angels  answering  overhead. 
Sang,  "  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men!" 

'Tis  eighteen  hundred  years  and  more, 
Since  those  sweet  oracles  were  dumb; 

We  wait  for  him,  like  them  of  yore; 
Alas  I    He  seems  so  slow  to  come. 

But  it  is  said,  in  words  of  gold, 
No  time  or  sorrow  e'er  shall  dim. 

That  little  children  might  be  bold 
In  perfect  trust  to  come  to  Him. 

All  around  about  our  feet  shall  shine 
A  light  like  that  the  wise  men  saw, 

If  we  our  living  wills  incline 
To  that  sweet  Life  which  is  the  Law. 

So  shall  we  learn  to  understand 

The  simple  faith  of  shepherds,  then; 

And  kindly  clasping  hand  to  hand 

Sing.  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  I 

—James  Russell  Lowell. 


A  Talk  With  Santa  Glaus, 


BY     EUGENE  FIELD, 


H  R I  S  T  M  A  S 
Eve  Joel  Baker 
was  in  a  most 
unhappy  frame 
of  mind.  He 
was  lonesome 
and  miserable; 
the  chimes 
making  merry 
Christmas 
music  outside 
disturbed  rath- 
er than  soothed 
him;  the  jingle  of  the  sleigh-bells  fretted 
him,  and  the  shrill  whistling  of  the  wind 
around  the  corners  of  the  house  and  up  and 
down  the  chimney  seemed  to  grate  harshly 
on  his  ears. 

"  Hump,"  said  Joel,  wearily,  "  Christmas 
is  nothin'  to  me;  there  was  a  time  when  it 
meant  a  great  deal,  but  that  was  long  ago — 
fifty  years  is  along  stretch  to  look  back  over. 
There  is  nothin'  in  Christmas  now,  nothin' 
for  me  at  least;  it  is  so  long  since  Santa 
Claus  remembered  me  that  I  venture  to  say 
he  has  forgotten  that  there  ever  was  such  a 
person  as  Joel  Baker  in  all  the  world.  It 
used  to  be  different;  Santa  Claus  used  to 
think  a  great  deal  of  me  when  I -was  a  boy. 
Ah  I  Christmas  nowadays  ain't  what  it  was 
in  the  good  old  time — no,  not  what  it  used 
to  be." 

As  Joel  was  absorbed  in  his  distressing 
thoughts,  he  became  aware  very  suddenly 
that  somebody  was  entering  or  trying  to 
enter  the  room.  First  came  a  draft  of  very 
cold  air,  then  a  scraping,  grating  sound,  then 
a  strange  shufHing,  and  then — yes,  then,  all 
at  once,  Joel  saw  a  pair  of  fat  legs  and  still 
fatter  body,  dangle  down  the  chimney,  fol- 
lowed presently  by  a  long,  white  beard, 
above  which  appeared  a  jolly  red  nose  and 
two  bright  twinkling  eyes,  while  over  the 
head  and  forehead  was  drawn  a  fur  cap, 
white  with  snowflakes. 

"Ha,  ha,"  chuckled  the  fat,  jolly 
stranger,  emerging  from  the  chimney  and 
standing  well  to  one  side  of  the  hearthstone; 
ha,  ha,  they  don't  have  the  big,  wide  chim- 
neys they  used  to  build,  but  they  can't  keep 
Santa  Claus  out  !  Ha,  ha,  ha.  Though 
the  chimney  were  no  bigger  than  a  gas- 
pipe,  Santa  Claus  would  slide  down  it !" 

It  didn't  require  a  second  glance  to  as- 
sure Joel  that  the  newcomer  was  indeed 
Santa  Claus.    Joel  knew  the  good  old  saint 

oh,  yes — and  he  had  seen  him  once  be- 
fore, and  although  that  was  when  Joel  was  a 
little  boy,  he  had  never  forgotten  how  Santa 
Claus  looked. 

Nor  had  Santa  Claus  forgotten  Joel, 
although  Joel  thought  he  had,  for  now  Santa 
looked  kindly  at  Joel  and  smiled  and  said  : 
"  Merry  Christmas  to  you,  Joel." 

"  Thank  you,  old  Santa  Claus,"  replied 
Joel,  "  but  I  don't  believe  it's  goin'  to  be  a 
very  merry  Christmas.  It's  been  so  long 
since  I've  had  a  merry  Christmas  that  I 
don't  believe  I'd  know  how  to  act  if  I  had 
one." 

"Let's  see,"  said  Santa  Claus,  "it  must 
be  going  on  fifty  years  old  the  last  time  I 
slipped  down  the  chimney  of  the  old  home- 
stead and  filled  your  stocking.  Do  you  re- 
member it?'' 

"  I  remember  it  well,"  answered  Joel;  "I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  lie  awake  and  see 
Santa  Claus;  I'd  heard  tell  of  you,  but  I 
never  seen  you,  and  brother  Otis  and  I  con- 
cluded we'd  lie  awake  and  watch  for  you  to 
come." 

Santa  Claus  shook  his  head  reproachfully. 

"That  was  very  wrong,"  said  he,  "for  I'm 
so  scarey  that  if  I'd  know  you  boys  were 
awake  I'd  never  have  come  down  the  chim- 
ney at  all,  and  then  you'd  have  had  no 
presents." 

"  But  Otis  couldn't  keep  awake,"  exclaim- 
ed Joel.  "We  talked  about  everythin' we 
could  think  of,  till  father  called  out  to  us 
that  if  we  didn't  stop  talking  he'd  have  to 
send  one  of  us  up  into  the  attic  to  sleep  with 
the  hired  man.  So  in  less  than  five  minutes 
Otis  was  sound  asleep  and  no  pinching 
could  wake  him  up.  But  I  was  bound  to  see 
Santa  Claus,  and  I  don't  believe  anything 
would  have  put  me  to  sleep.  I  heard  the 
big  clock  in  the  sitting-room  strike  ii,  and  I 
had  begun  wonderin'if  you  were  never  going 
to  come,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  the  tinkle 
of  the  bells  around  your  reindeer's  necks. 
Then  I  heard  the  reindeer  prancin'  on  the 
roof  and  the  sound  of  your  sleigh-runners 
cuttin'  through  the  crust  and  slippin'  over 


the  shingles.  I  was  kind  o'  scared  and  I 
covered  my  head  up  with  the  sheet  and 
quilts,  only  I  left  a  little  hole  so  I  could  peek 
out  and  see  what  was  goin'  on.  As  soon  as 
1  saw  you  I  got  over  bein'  scared — for  you 
were  jolly  and  smilin'  like,  and  you  chuckled 
as  you  went  around  to  each  stockin'  and 
filled  it  up." 

"  Yes,  I  can  remember  the  night,"  said 
Santa  Claus;  "  I  brought  you  a  sled,  didn't 
I.?» 

"  Yes,  and  you  brought  Otis  one,  too,"  re 
plied  Joel;  "  mine  was  red  and  had  '  Yankee 
Doodle '  painted  in  black  letters  on  the  side; 
Otis' was  black  and  '  Snow  Queen 'in  gilt 
letters." 

"I  remember  those  sleds  distinctly,"  said 
Santa  Claus,  "  for  I  made  them  specially  for 
you  boys." 

"  You  set  the  sleds  up  against  the  wall," 
continued  Joel,  "and  then  you  filled  the 
stockin's." 

"  There  were  six  of  'em,  as  I  recollect," 
said  Santa  Claus. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Joel.  "There  was 
mine,  and  Otis',  and  Elvira's,  and  Thank- 
ful's,  and  Susan  Prickett's — Susan  was  our 
help,  you  know.  No,  there  were  only  five, 
and  as  I  can  remember  they  were  the  big- 
gest we  could  beg  or  borrow  of  Aunt  Corcas, 
who  weighed  nigh  onto  200  pounds.  Otis 
and  I  didn't  like  Susan  Prickett  and  we 
were  hopin'  you'd  put  a  cold  potato  in  her 
stockin'." 

"  But  Susan  was  a  good  girl,"  remon- 
strated Santa  Claus.  "  You  know  I  put 
cold  potatoes  in  the  stockings  of  boys  and 
girls  only  who  are  bad,  and  don't  believe  in 
Santa  Claus." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Joel,  "  you  filled  all 
stockin's  with  candy  and  popcorn  and  nuts 
and  raisins,  and  I  remember  you  said  you 
were  afraid  you'd  run  out  of  popcorn  balls 
before  you  get  around.  Then  you  left  each 
of  us  a  book.  Elvira  got  the  best  one,  which 
was  '  The  Garland  of  Friendship,'  had  poems 
in  it  about  bleeding  hearts,  and  so  forth. 
Father  wasn't  expecting  anything,  but  you 
left  him  a  new  pair  of  mittens,  and  mother 
got  a  new  pair  of  mittens  and  a  new  fur  boa 
to  wear  to  meetin'." 

"Of  course,"  said  Santa  Claus,  "  I  never 
forget  father  and  mother." 

"  Well,  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
lay  still,"  continued  Joel,  "for  I'd  been  long- 
in'  for  a  sled  an'  the  sight  of  that  red  sled 
with  'Yankee  Doodle'  painted  on  it  just 
made  me  wild.  But  somehow  or  other,  I 
began  to  get  powerful  sleepy  all  at  once  and 
I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  open.  The  next 
thing  I  knew,  Otis  was  nudgin'  me  in  the 
ribs.  ' Get  up,  Joel,'  says  he;  'it's  Christ- 
mas, an'  Santa  Claus  has  been  here.' 

"  '  Merry  Christmas  !  Merry  Christmas  I ' 
we  cried,  as  we  tumbled  out  o'  bed.  Then 
Elvira  and  Thankful  came  in,  not  more'n 
half-dressed,  and  Susan  came  in,  too,  an' 
we's  just  made  Rome  howl  with  '  Merry 
Chris'mas  ! '  to  each  other.  '  Ef  you  children 
don't  make  less  noise  in  there,'  cried  father, 
'  I'll  hev  to  send  you  ail  back  to  bed  ! '  The 
idea  of  askin'  boys  and  girls  to  keep  quiet  on 
Chris'mas  mornin'  when  they've  got  new 
sleds  an'  '  Garlands  of  Frien'ship  '  I  " 

Santa  Claus  chuckled;  his  rosy  cheeks 
fairly  beamed  with  joy. 

"  Otis  an'  I  didn't  want  any  breakfast," 
said  Joel.  "  We  made  up  our  minds  that  a 
stockin'ful  of  candy  an'  popcorn  an'  raisins 
would  stay  for  us  awhile  I  do  believe  there 
wasn't  buckwheat  cakes  enough  in  the  town- 
ship to  keep  us  indoors  that  mornin.  Buck- 
wheat cakes  don't  size  up  much  'lonside  of 
a  red  sled  with  '  Yankee  Doodle '  painted 
onto  it  and  a  black  sled  named  'Snow 
Queen  '.  We  didn't  care  how  cold  it  was; 
so  much  the  better  for  slidin'  down  hill  ! 
All  the  boys  had  new  sleds — Lafe  Dawson, 
Holbrook  Bill,  Gum  Adams,  Rube  Play- 
ford,  Leander  Merrick,  Ezra  Burple — all  on 
'em  had  new  sleds  excep'  Martin  Peavey,  and 
he  said  he  calculated  Santa  Claus  had 
skipped  him  this  year  'cause  his  father  broke 
his  leg  haulin'  logs  from  the  Pelham  woods 
and  been  kep'  indoors  six  weeks;  but  Martin 
had  his  ol'  sled  and  he  didn't  hev  to  ask  any 
odds  of  any  of  us  neither." 

"  I  brought  Martin  a  sled  the  next  Christ- 
mas," said  Santa  Claus. 

"  Like's  not;  but  did  you  ever  slide  down 
hill,  Santa  Claus?  I  don't  mean  such  hills 
as  they  hev  out  here  in  this  new  country,  but 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  New  England 
hills  that  was  made  '  specially  for  boys  to 
slide  down — full  of  bumpers  an'  thank-ye- 
mars,  and  almos'  took  our  breath  away. 
'  Merry  Chris'mas  to  ye,  little  boys  ! '  it 
seemed  to  say,  and  it  untied  our  mufflers  an' 


whirled  the  snow  in  our  faces,  just  as  if  it 
was  a  boy,  too,  an'  wanted  to  play  with  us. 
An  ol'  crow  came  flappin'  over  us  from  the 
cornfield  beyond  the  meadow.  He  said 
'Caw,  caw,'  when  he  saw  my  sled;  I  s'pose 
he'd  never  seen  a  red  one  before.  Otis  had 
a  hard  time  with  his  sled — a  black  one — an' 
he  wondered  why  it  wouldn't  go  as  fast  as 
mine  would. 

"  '  Hev  you  scraped  the  paint  ofTn  the 
runners?"  asked  Wralsey  Goodnow. 
'  Course  I  hev,'  said  Otis;  '  broke  my  own 
knife  an'  Lute  Ingraham's  a-doin'  it,  but  it 
don't  seem  to  make  nodifTrence — the  darned 
ol'  thing  won't  go  ! '  Then,  what  did  Simon 
Buzzell  say  but  that,  like's  not,  it  was  be- 
cause Otis'  sled's  name  was  'Snow  Queen.' 
'  Never  did  see  a  girl  sled  that  was  worth  a 
cent,  anyway,'  sez  Simon.  Well,  now,  that 
jest  about  broke  Otis  up  in  business.  'It 
ain't  a  girl  sled,'  sez  he,  '  and  it's  name  ain't 
Snow  Queen  !  I'm  a-goin'  to  call  it  Dan'l 
Webster  or  Oliver  Optic  or  Sheriff  Robbins, 
or  alter  some  other  big  man.'  An'  the  boys 
plagued  him  so  much  about  that  pesky  girl 
sled  that  he  scratched  off  the  name,  an',  as 
I  remember,  it  did  go  better  after  that. 

"  About  the  only  thing,"  continued  Joel, 
that  marred  the  harmony  of  the  occasion, 
as  the  editor  of  the  Hampshire  County 
Phanix  used  to  say,  was  the  ashes  that 
Deacon  Morris  Frisbie  sprinkled  out  in  front 
of  his  house.  He  said  he  wasn't  going  to 
have  folks  breaking  their  necks  jest  on  ac- 
count of  a  lot  of  frivolous  boys  that  was 
goin'  to  the  gallows  as  fas'  as  they  could. 
Oh,  how  we  hated  him,  and  we'd  've  snow- 
balled him,  too,  if  we  hadn't  been  afraid  of 
the  constable  that  lived  next  door.  But  the 
ashes  didn't  bother  us  much,  and  every  time 
we  slid  side-saddlei  we'd  give  the  ashes  a 
kick,  and  that  sort  0'  scattered  'em," 

The  bare  thought  of  this  made  Santa 
Claus  laugh. 

"Goin'  on  'bout  nine  o'clock,'' said  Joel, 
"the  girls  come  along — Sister  Elvira  an' 
Thankful,  Prudence  Tucker,  Belle  Yocum, 
Sophrone  Holbrook,  Sis  Hubbard  an'  Mar- 
thy  Sawyer.  Marthy's  brother  Increase 
wanted  her  to  ride  on  his  sled,  but  Marthy 
allowed  that  a  red  sled  was  her  choice  every 
time. 

"  '  I  don't  see  how  I'm  goin'  to  hold  on,' 
said  Marthy;  'seems  as  if  I  would  hev  my 
hands  full  keepin'  my  thingu  from  blowin' 
away.' 

" '  Don't  you  worry  about  yourself,  Mar- 
tha,' sez  I,  'for  if  you  look  after  your  things 
I  kind  o'  calc'late  I'll  manage  not  to  lose 
you  on  the  way.' 

"  Dear  Marthy — seems  as  if  I  could  see 
you  now,  with  your  tangled  curls  a-blowin 
in  the  wind,  your  eyes  all  bright  an'  sparklin 
an'  your  cheeks  as  red  as  apples.  Seems, 
too,  as  if  1  could  hear  you  laughin'  an'  call- 
in' jest  as  I  did  as  I  toiled  up  the  old  New 
England  hill  that  Chris'mas  morning — 
a-calling 'Joel,  Joel,  Joel !  Ain't  you  ever 
comin',  Joel  ?'  But  the  hill  is  long  an'  steep, 
Marthy,  an'  Joel  ain't  the  boy  he  used  to  be; 
he's  old  an'  gray  an'  feeble,  but  there's  love 
an'  faith  in  his  heart,  an'  they  kind  o'  keep 
him  totterin'  toward  the  voice  he  hears 
a  callin"Joel,  Joel,  Joel !  "' 

"  I  know — I  see  it  all,"  murmured  Santa 
Claus  very  softly. 

"  Oh,  that  was  so  long  ago,"  sighed  Joel; 
"so  very  long  ago.  And  I've  had  no  Christ- 
mas since — only  once,  when  our  little  one — 
Marthy's  an'  mine — you  remember  him, 
Santa  Claus?" 

''Yes,"  said  Santa  Claus,"  a  toddling  little 
boy  with  blue  eyes — " 

"  Like  his  mother,"  interrupted  Joel;  an' 
he  was  like  her,  too — ^so  gentle  and  lovin', 
only  we  called  him  Joel;  for  that  was  my 
father's  name,  and  it  kind  o'  run  in  the 
fam'ly.  He  wa'n't  more'n  three  years  old 
when  you  came  with  your  Christmas  pres- 
ents for  him,  Santa  Claus.  We  had  told 
him  about  you,  and  he  used  to  go  to  the 
chimney  every  night  and  make  a  little  prayer 
about  what  he  wanted  you  to  bring  him. 
And  you  brought  'em,  too — a  stick  horse, 
an'  a  picture  book,  an'  some  blocks  an'  a 
drum — they're  on  the  shelf  in  the  closet 
there,  and  his  little  Chris'mas  stockin'  with 
'em — I've  saved  'em  all,  an'  I've  taken  'em 
down  an'  held  'em  in  my  bands,  oh,  so  many 
times." 

"  But  when  I  came  again,"  said  Santa 
Claus — 

"  His  little  bed  was  empty,  an'  I  was 
alone.  It  killed  his  mother — Marthy  was 
so  tender-hearted;  she  kind  o'  drooped  an' 
pined  after  that.  So  now  they've  been 
asleep  side  by  side  in  the  buryin'  ground 
those  thirty  years. 

"  That's  why  I'm  so  sad  like  whenever 
Christmas  comes,"  said  Joel,  after  a  pause. 
'  The  thinkin'  of  long  ago  makes  me  bitter 
almost.  It's  so  different  from  what  it  used 
to  be." 

"  No,  Joel;  oh,  no,"  said  Santa  Claus;  "tis 
the  same  world,  and  human  nature  is  the 
same,  and  always  will  be.    But  Christmas  is 
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for  the  little  folks,  and  you,  who  are  old  and 
grizzled  now,  must  know  it  and  love  it  only 
through  the  gladness  it  brings  the  little 
ones. " 

"  True,"  moaned  Joel;  "but  how  may  I 
know  and  feel  this  gladness  when  I  have  no 
little  stocking  hanging  in  my  chimney  corner 
— no  child  to  please  me  with  his  prattle  ? 
See,  I  am  alone." 

"  No,  you're  not  alone,  Joel,"  said  Santa 
Claus.  "  There  are  children  in  this  great 
city  who  would  love  and  bless  you  for  your 
goodness  if  you  but  touched  their  hearts. 
Make  them  happy,  Joel  ;  send  by  me  this 
night  some  little  gift  to  the  little  boy  in  the 
old  house  yonder.  He  is  poor  and  sick.  A 
simple  toy  will  fill  his  Christmas  with  glad- 
ness." 

How  sweetly  Joel  slept  !  When  he  awoke 
the  sunlight  streamed  in  through  the  window 
and  seemed  to  bid  him  a  Merry  Christmas. 
How  contented  and  happy  Joel  felt  !  It  must 
have  been  the  talk  with  Santa  Claus  that 
did  it  all;  he  had  never  known  a  sweeter 
sense  of  peace.  A  little  girl  came  out  of  the 
house  over  the  way.  She  had  a  new  doll  in 
her  arms  and  she  sang  a  merry  little  song 
and  she  laughed  with  joy  as  she  skipped 
along  the  street.  Aye,  and  at  the  window 
sat  the  little  sick  boy,  and  the  toy  Santa 
Claus  left  him  seemed  to  have  brought  him 
strength  and  health,  for  his  eyes  sparkled 
and  his  cheeks  glowed,  and  it  was  plain  to 
see  his  heart  was  full  of  happiness. 

And,  oh  !  how  the  rhimes  did  ring  out, 
and  how  joyfully  they  sang  their  Christmas 
carol  that  morning  !  They  sang  of  Bethle- 
hem and  the  manger  and  the  babe;  they 
sang  of  love  and  charity,  till  all  the  Christ- 
mas air  seemed  full  of  voices: 

Carol  of  the  Christmas  morn — 

Carol  of  the  Christ-child  born — 

Carol  of  the  list'ning  sky 
Till  it  echoes  back  again 
''Glory  be  to  God  on  high, 
Peace  on  earth,  good-will  tow'rd  men." 

So  all  this  music — the  carol  of  the  chimes, 
the  sound  of  children's  voices,  the  smile  of 
the  poor  little  boy  over  the  way — all  this 
sweet  music  crept  into  Joel's  heart  that 
Christmas  morning — yes,  and  with  these 
sweet,  holy  influences  came  others  so  subtle 
and  divine  that  in  its  silent  communion  with 
them  Joel's  heart  cried  out  amen  and  amen 
to  the  glory  of  the  Christmas  time. 

The  Nativity. 


HE  air  was  still  o'er  Bsthlehem's 
plain, 

As  if  the  great  night  held  its 
breath. 

When  life  eternal  came  to  reign 
Over  a  world  of  death. 

All  Nature  felt  a  thrill  divine 
When  burst  that  meteor  on  the 
night. 

Which,  pointing  to  the  Savior's 
shrine. 

Proclaimed  the  new-born  Light 
Lieht  to  the  shepherds  I  and  the  star 

Gilded  their  silent  midnight  fold; 
Light  to  the  wise  men  from  afar, 
Bearing  their  gifts  of  gold. 

Light  to  a  realm  of  sin  and  grief; 

Light  to  a  world  in  all  its  needs; 
The  Light  of  Life,  a  new  belief 

Rising  o'er  fallen  creeds. 

Light  on  a  tangled  path  of  thorns. 
Though  leading  to  a  martyr's  throne; 

A  light  to  guide  till  Christ  returns 
In  glory  to  his  own. 

There  still  it  shines,  while  far  abroad 

The  Christmas  c'loir  sings  now,  as  then  : 

"Glory,  glory,  unto  our  God  ! 
Peace  and  good-will  to  men  I" 

—Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 
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Christmas  Bells. 


HEARD  the  bells  on  Christmas 
day 

Their  old  familiar  carols  play. 
And  wild  and  sweet 
The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to 
men  1 

And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had 
come. 

The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 
Had  rolled  along 
The  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to 
men  I 

Till  ringing,  singing  on  its  way, 

The  world  revolved  from  night  to  day, 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  sublime, 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men  I 

But  in  despair  I  bowed  my  bead — 
There  is  no  peace  on  earth,"  I  said; 

For  hate  is  strong. 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep, 
*'  God  is  not  dead  nor  doth  he  sleep  I 
The  wrong  shall  fail, 
Tht  right  prevail. 
With  place  on  earth,  good-will  to  men!" 

—Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


CHAPTER  I. 


HERE  was 
not  a  big- 
ger house 
in  all  the 
valley 
than  that 
of  Grand- 
father Vrooman.  It 
was  old,  cozy  and 
comfortable,  and  it 
seemed  to  lie  sound 
asleep,  with  a  snow 
blanket  all  over  its  roof. 

Nothing  short  of  a  real  old-fash- 
ioned Christmas  could  wake  up 
such  a  house  as  that. 
Christmas  was  coming! 
Unless  Santa  Claus  and  the 
Simpsons  and  the  Hopkinsesshould 
forget  the  day  of  the  month,  they  would  all 
be  there  at  waking- up  time  to-morrow 
morning. 

"  Jane,"  said  Grandmother  Vrooman,  that 
afternoon,  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Hardy,  who 
lived  with  her—"  Jane,  I've  got  'em  all  fixed 
now  just  where  they're  going  to  sleep,  and 
I've  made  up  a  bed  on  the  floor  in  the  store- 
room." 

"  Why,  mother,  who's  that  for  V 

"  You  wait  and  see,  after  they  get  here, 
and  we've  counted  'em." 

"  Anyhow  there's  cookies  enough,  and 
doughnuts." 

"And  the  pies,  Jane." 

"  And  I'm  glad  Liph  gathered  such  piles 
of  butternuts." 

"  Oh,  mother,"  exclaimed  little  Sue.  "  I 
gathered  as  many  as  he  did,  and  beechnuts, 
and  hickory  nuts,  and  " 

"  So  you  did.  Sue;  but  I  wonder  if  two 
turkeys  'II  go  round,  with  only  one  pair  of 
chickens.'"' 

"Mother,"  said  Mrs.  Hardy,  "the  plum 
pudding 

"  Yes,  but  all  those  children  !  I  do  hope 
they'll  get  here  to  night  in  time  for  me  to 
kno  w  where  I'm  going  to  put 'em." 

At  that  very  minute,  away  up  the  north 
road,  two  miles  nearer  town,  there  was  a 
sort  of  dot  on  the  white  road.  If  you  were 
far  enough  away  from  it,  it  looked  like  a 
black  dot,  and  did  not  seem  to  move.  The 
nearer  you  came  to  it  the  funnier  it  looked, 
and  the  more  it  seemed  to  be  trudging  along 
with  an  immense  amount  of  small  energy. 
Very  small,  indeed,  for  anybody  close  up  to 
it  would  have  seen  that  it  was  a  five-year-old 
boy  in  a  queer  little  suit  of  gray,  trimmed 
with  red.  He  had  on  a  warm  gray  cap,  and 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  it  were 
worked  a  pair  of  letters — "O.  A." — but  there 
was  nobody  with  the  gray  dot  to  explain 
that  those  two  letters  stood  for  "Orphan 
Asylum."  No,  nor  to  tell  how  easy  it  was 
for  a  boy  of  five  years  old,  with  all  the  head 
under  his  gray  cap  full  of  Christmas  ideas, 
to  turn  the  wrong  corner  where  the  roads 
crossed,  south  of  the  great  Orphan  Asylum 
building.  That  was  what  he  had  done,  and 
he  had  walked  on  and  on,  wondering  why 
the  big  building  did  not  come  in  sight,  until 
his  small  legs  were  getting  tired,  and  his 
brave,  bright  little  black  eyes  were  all  but 
ready  for  a  crying  spell. 

Just  as  he  got  thoroughly  discouraged  he 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  where  there 
stood  a  wood  sleigh  with  two  horses  in  front 
of  it,  drawn  close  to  the  road-side,  and 
heaped  with  great  green  boughs  and 
branches. 

•'  The  sleigh's  pretty  nigh  full,  grand- 
father," sang  out  a  clear,  boyish  voice  be- 
yond the  fence,  and  a  very  much  older  one 
seemed  to  go  right  on  talking. 

"Your  grandmother,  Liph,  she  always  did 
make  the  best  mince  pies,  and  she  can  stuff 
a  turkey  better'n  any  one  I  know." 

"  Grandfather,  do  you  s'pose  they'll  all 
come  ?" 

"  Guess  they  will.  That  there  spruce  '11 
do  for  the  Christmas  tree.  Your  grand- 
mother said  we  must  fetch  a  big  one." 

"That's  a  whopper.  But  will  Joe  Simpson 
and  Bob  Hopkins  be  bigger'n  they  were  last 
summer." 

"  Guess  they've  grown  a  little.  They'll 
grow  this  time,  if  they  eat  all  their  grand- 
mother '11  want  'em  to.  Hello,  Liph,  who's 
that  out  there  in  the  road  ?" 

"  Guess  it's  a  boy." 

"  I  declare  if  it  isn't  one  of  them  little  gray 
mites  from  the  'sylum  Way  out  here  I  I 
say,  bub." 


"I'm  Bijah." 

There  was  a  scared  look  in  the  black 
eyes,  for  they  had  never  seen  anything  quite 
like  Grandfather  Vrooman,  when  he  pushed 
his  face  out  between  the  branches. 

The  trees  ail  looked  as  it  they  had  beards 
of  snow,  but  none  had  a  longer  or  whiter 
one  than  Liph's  grandfather. 

"  Bijah,"  said  he,  "  did  you  know  Christ- 
mas was  coming  ?  " 

"  Be  here  to-morrow,"  piped  the  dot  in 
gray,  "  and  we're  going  to  have  turkey." 

"  You  don't  say  !  Just  wait  until  I  cut  a 
tree  down,  and  I'll  come  out  and  hear  all 
about  it." 

"  Is  your  name  Santa  Claus.?" 

"Did  you  hear  that,  Liph?  The  little 
chap's  miles  from  home,  and  I  don't  believe 
he  knows  it." 

•'  Is  that  your  sleigh  ?" 

"Yes,  Bijah,  that's  my  sleigh." 

"  Them  ain't  reindeers,  and  you're  bigger'n 
you  used  to  be." 

"Hear  that,  Liph?" 

Bijah  had  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world 
but  that  he  had  discovered  Santa  Claus  in 
the  very  act  of  getting  ready  for  Christmas, 
and  his  black  eyes  were  growing  bigger 
every  minute,  until  Liph  began  to  climb  over 
the  fence.  Then  he  set  off  on  a  run  as  fast 
as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

"Hold  on,"  shouted  Liph.  "We  won't 
hurt  you." 

"  Let  him  go,"  said  Grandfather  Vrooman 
"  He's  on  the  road  to  our  house.  We'll  pick 
him  up." 

"  Took  me  for  Santa  Claus,  I  declare  ! 
Liph,  this  here  tree'll  just  suit  your  grand 
mother." 

It  was  a  splendid  young  spruce-tree,  with 
wide-spreading  boughs  at  less  than  two  feet 
from  the  snow  level.  Grandfather  Vrooman 
worked  his  way  carefully  in  until  he  could 
reach  the  trunk  with  saw  and  ax,  and  then 
there  was  a  sharp  bit  of  work  for  him  and 
Liph  to  get  that  "  Christmas  tree"  stowed 
safely  on  the  top  of  the  sleigh  load. 

"  Now  for  home,   Liph.     Your  grand 
mother'll  cut  into  one  of  them  new  pies  for 
you  when  you  get  there  " 

"Look!"  shouted  Liph,  "that  little  fel 
low's  waiting  for  us  at  the  top  of  the  hill." 

The  hill  was  not  a  high  one,  and  the  road 
led  right  over  it,  and  there  on  the  summit 
stood  Bijah. 

"  I'm  so  tired  and  hungry,"  he  said  to  him 
self,  "and  there  comes  old  Santa  Claus, 
sleigh  and  all." 

He  was  getting  colder,  too,  now  he  was 
standing  still,  and  when  Grandfather  Vroo- 
man came  along  the  road,  walking  in  front 
of  the  sleigh,  there  seemed  to  be  something 
warm  about  him. 

It  was  not  so  much  his  high  fur  hat,  or 
his  tremendous  overcoat,  or  his  long  white 
beard,  or  the  way  he  smiled,  but  something 
in  the  sound  of  his  voice  almost  drove  the 
frost  out  of  Bijah's  nose. 

"  Well,  my  little  man,  don't  you  want  to 
come  to  my  house  and  get  some  pie  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

Bijah  could  not  think  of  one  other  word 
he  wanted  to  say,  and  he  mustered  all  the 
courage  he  had  not  to  cry  when  Grandfather 
Vrooman  picked  him  up,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  kitten,  and  perched  him  by  the  side  of 
Liph  among  the  evergreens. 

On  he  went,  and  Bjah  did  not  answer  a 
single  one  of  Liph's  questions  for  five  long 
minutes.  Then  he  turned  his  black  eyes  full 
on  his  driver  and  asked,  "  Do  you  live  with 
Santa  Claus  in  his  own  house.'"' 

"Yes,  siree,"  responded  Liph,  with  a 
great  chuckle  of  fun;  but  all  he  had  to  do 
the  rest  of  the  way  home  was  to  spin  yarns 
for  Bijah  about  the  way  they  lived  at  the 
house  where  all  the  Christmas  came  from. 
When  they  got  there,  Liph's  father  and  the 
hired  man  and  Grandfather  Vrooman  were 
ready  to  lift  off  that  Christmas  tree  and 
carry  it  through  the  front  door  and  hall,  and 
set  it  up  in  the  "  dark  room  "  at  the  end  of 
the  hall.  That  ought  to  have  been  the  nicest 
room  in  the  house,  for  it  was  right  in  the 
middle,  but  there  were  no  windows  in  it. 
There  were  doors  in  every  direction,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  center  of  the  ceiling  was  a 
"scuttle  hole  "more  than  two  feet  square, 
with  a  wooden  lid  on  it. 

"  John,"  said  Grandfather  Vrooman  to 
Mr.  Hardy,  "  we'll  hoist  the  top  of  the  tree 
through  the  hole.  You  go  up  and  open  the 
scuttle.  Hitch  the  top  good  and  strong. 
There'll  be  lots  of  things  to  hang  on  them 
branches." 

Liph's  father  hurried  upstairs  to  open  the 
scuttle,  and  that  gave  Grandfather  Vrooman 


a  chance  to  think  of  Bijah.  "Where  is  he, 
Liph  ?" 

"  O,  he's  all  right,  grandmother's  got  him. 
She  and  mother  caught  him  before  he  got 
into  the  house.    He  tried  to  run  away,  too." 

Bijah's  short  legs  had  been  too  tired  to 
carry  him  very  fast,  and  Grandmother  Vroo- 
man and  Mrs.  Hardy  had  caught  him  be- 
fore he  got  back  to  the  gate. 

The  way  they  laughed  about  it  gave  him  a 
great  deal  of  courage,  and  he  never  cried 
when  they  took  him  by  his  red,  little  hands, 
one  on  each  side,  and  walked  him  into  the 
house. 

"Jane,"  said  grandmother,  "  what  will  we 
do  with  him  ?  The  house'll  be  choke,  jam, 
packed  full,  and  there  isn't  an  extra  bed." 

"  Father  found  him  in  the  snow  some- 
where. Just  like  him.  But  what  a  rosy 
little  dot  he  is  ?" 

"Are  you  Santa  Claus'  wives?"  asked 
Bijah,  with  a  quiver  of  his  lip  in  spite  of 
himself. 

How  they  did  chuckle  while  they  tried  to 
answer  the  question!  All  they  made  clear 
to  Bijah  was  that  the  place  for  him  was  in  a 
big  chair  before  the  sitting-room  fireplace, 
with  a  plate  of  mince  pie  in  his  lap,  and 
Bush,  the  big  house-dog,  sitting  beside  him. 

"It's  Santa  Claus'  dog,"  said  Bijah  to 
himself;  "  but  his  house  isn't  as  big  as  the 
'sylum." 

CHAPTER  II. 

There  were  fireplaces  in  every  room  on 
the  ground  floor  of  Grandfather  Vrooman's 
house,  and  some  kind  of  stove  in  more  than 
half  the  rooms  upstairs. 

There  were  blazing  fires  on  every  hearth 
downstairs,  and  Liph  got  hold  of  Bijah  after 
a  while  and  made  htm  and  Bush  go  around 
with  him  to  help  poke  them  up.  Bijah  had 
never  seen  a  fireplace  before,  and  it  was  a 
great  wonder  to  him,  but  Bush  sat  down  in 
front  of  each  fire  and  barked  at  it. 

It  was  getting  dark  when  they  reached 
the  great  front  parlor,  and  the  fireplace  there 
was  wonderful. 

"Woof,  woof,  woof,"  barked  Bush. 

Bijah  stood  still  in  the  door  while  Liph 
went  near  enough  to  give  that  fire  a  poke, 
and  he  could  hear  Gratidfather  Vrooman 
away  back  in  the  sitting-room: 

"  Now,  my  dear,  we'll  stick  him  away 
somewhere.  Put  him  in  one  of  the  stock- 
ings, and  hang  him  up." 

"  That's  me,"  groaned  Bijah.  "  He's  go- 
ing to  make  a  present  of  me  to  somebody. 
O,  dear!  I  wish  I  could  run  away." 

But  he  could  not,  for  there  was  Liph  and 
there  was  Bush,  and  it  was  growing  dark. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  went  on  grandfather, 
"  I'll  just  light  up,  and  then  I'll  go  and 
meet  that  train.  I'll  bring  Prue  and  her 
folks,  and  Pat'U  meet  the  other,  and  bring 
Ellen  and  hers.  Won't  the  old  house  be 
full  this  time  V 

"  He  caught  some  more,  somewhere," 
whispered  Bijah  to  himself.  "  I  wondet" 
who'll  get  'em  ?    Who'll  get  me  ?" 

That  was  an  awful  question,  but  Liph  and 
Bush  all  but  ran  against  him  just  then,  and 
he  heard  grandmother  say: 

"  You'll  have  to  stick  candles  on  the  win- 
dowsills;  I  can't  spare  any  lamps  for  up- 
stairs." 

"  But,  my  dear,  it's  got  to  be  lit  up — 
every  room  of  it.  I  want  'em  to  know 
Christmas  is  coming." 

"  That's  what  they  were  all  saying  at  the 
'sylum,  this  morning,"  thought  Bijah,  "  and 
here  I  am,  right  where  it's  coming  to." 

So  he  was;  and  he  and  Liph  and  Bush 
watched  them  finish  setting  the  supper 
table,  till  suddenly  Bush  gave  a  great  bark 
and  sprang  away  toward  the  front  door. 
Grandfather  Vrooman  had  hardly  been  gone 
from  the  house  an  hour;  and  here  he  was, 
back  again. 

Jingle,  jingle,  jingle.  How  the  sleigh- 
bells  did  dance  as  that  great  load  of  young 
folk  came  down  the  road;  and  what  a  racket 
they  made  at  the  gate;  and  how.  Bush,  and 
Liph,  and  grandmother,  and  the  rest  did 
help  them !" 

"  He's  caught  'em  all,"  said  Bijah,  "  but 
they  ain't  scared  a  bit." 

No  one  would  have  thought  so  if  they  had 
seen  Mrs.  Prue  Hopkins  and  her  husband 
and  her  six  children  follow  Grandfather 
Vrooman  into  the  house. 

They  were  hardly  there,  and  some  of  them 
had  their  things  on  yet,  when  there  came 
another  great  jingle,  and  ever  so  much  talk- 
ing and  laughter,  down  on  the  other  road. 

"  He's  caught  some  more.  Some  are  little 
and  some  are  big.  I  wonder  who'll  get  the 
baby  ?  " 

Bush  was  making  himself  hoarse,  and  had 
to  be  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Hardy,  while  Mrs. 
Simpson  tried  to  unmix  her  children  from 
the  Hopkinses  long  enough  to  be  sure  none 
of  them  had  dropped  out  of  the  sleigh,  on 
the  road. 

Then  Liph  set  to  work  to  introduce  his 
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cousins  to  Bijah,  and  Bush  came  and  stood 
by  his  new  friend  in  gray,  to  see  that  it  was 
properly  done. 

"  VVhere'd  you  come  from  ? "  said  Joe 
Simpson, 

'"Sylum,"  said  Bijab.  "  Where'd  he 
catch  you  ?  " 

"Catch  what?"  said  Joe,  but  Liph  man 
aged  to  choke  oflT  the  chuckle  he  was  going 
into  and  to  shout  out: 

"  Why.  Joe,  we  found  him  in  the  road  to- 
day. He  thinks  grandfather's  old  Santa 
Claus  and  this  house  is  Christmas." 

"  So  I  am — so  it  is  !  "  said  Grandfather 
Vrooman.  "  We'll  make  him  hang  up  his 
stocking  with  all  the  rest  to-night." 

BJah  could  not  feel  scared  at  all  with  so 
many  children  around  him,  and  he  was  used 
to  being  among  a  crowd  of  them.  Still,  it 
was  hard  to  feel  at  home  after  supper,  and 
he  might  have  had  a  blue  time  of  it  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Liph  and  Rush.  It  had 
somehow  got  into  Bush's  mind  that  the  dot 
in  gray  was  under  his  protection,  and  he 
followed  Bijah  from  one  corner  to  another. 

All  the  doors  in  the  "dark  room"  were 
open,  and  it  was  the  lightest  room  in  the 
house,  with  its  big  fire  on  the  hearth  and  all 
the  lamps  that  were  taken  in  after  supper; 
but  there  was  not  one  thing  hanging  on  the 
Christmas-tree  until  Grandfather  Vrooman 
exclaimed : 

"Now  for  stockings!  It's  getting  lite, 
children.  I  must  have  you  all  in  bed  before 
long." 

"  Stockings?" 

They  all  knew  what  that  meant,  and  so 
did  Bijih,  but  it  was  wonderful  how  many 
that  tres  had  to  carry.  Bob  Hopkins  in- 
sisted on  hanging  two  pairs  for  himself,  and 
Thid  Simpson  was  begging  his  mother  for 
a  second  pair  when  Liph  Hardy  came  in 
from  the  kitchen  with  a  great,  long,  empty 
grainbag. 

'■  Wnat  in  the  world  is  that  for?"  asked 
grandmother,  perfectly  astonished.  "  Why, 
child,  what  do  you  mean  by  bringing  that 
thing  in  here?  " 

'•  One  tig  stocking  for  grandfather.  Let's 
hang  it  up,  biys.  Maybe  Santa  Claus'll 
come  and  fill  it.  ' 

There  was  no  end  of  fun  over  Grandfather 
Vfooman's  grainbag  stocking,  that  was  all 
leg  and  no  foot,  but  Uncle  Hiram  Simpson 
took  it  and  fastened  it  strongly  to  a  branch 
in  the  middle  of  the  tree.  It  was  close  to 
the  trunk,  and  was  almost  hidden;  but  Liph 
saw  Uncle  Hiram  wink  at  Aunt  Ellen,  and 
he  knew  there  was  fun  of  some  kind  that  he 
had  not  thought  of. 

Grandmother  Vrooman  had  been  so  busy 
with  all  those  children  from  the  moment 
they  came  into  the  house  that  she  had  almost 
lost  her  anxiety;  but  it  came  back  to  her 
now  all  of  a  sudden. 

"Sakes  alive!  Jane,"  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Hardy,  "every  last  one  of  em's  got  to  be  in 
bed  before  we  can  do  a  thing  with  the 
stockings." 

Bjah  heard  her,  for  he  was  just  beyond 
the  dining-room  door,  with  a  cruller  in  each 
hand,  and  it  mide  him  shiver  all  over. 

•'  I  wish  I  was  in  the  'sylum.    No,  I  don't 
either,  but  I  kind  o'  wish  I  was." 

Bijah  was  a  very  small  boy,  and  he  had 
not  seen  much  of  the  world;  but  bis  ideas 
were  almost  as  clear  as  those  of  the  other 
children  and  Grandmother  Vrooman  for  the 
next  fifteen  minutes.  The  way  the  Simpson 
and  Hopkins  families  got  mixed  up,  with 
Liph  and  Sue  Hardy  to  help  them,  was 
something  wonderful.  Old  Bush  wandered 
from  room  to  room  after  them,  wagging  his 
tail  and  whining. 

"  Mother,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hardy  at  last 
"the  bed  you  made  on  the  floor  in  the  store- 
room 1" 

"  Just  the  thing  for  him.  All  the  rest  go 
in  pairs.  I'll  put  that  poor  little  dear  right 
m  there." 

So  she  did,  and  not  one  of  her  own  grand- 
children was  tucked  in  warmer  than  was  Bi- 
jah. He  did  not  kick  the  bedclothes  off 
next  minute,  either,  and  he  was  the  only 
child  in  the  house  of  whom  that  could  be 
said.  Grandfather  Vrooman  paid  a  visit  of 
inspection  all  around  from  room  to  room, 
and  Bush  went  with  him.  It  took  him  a 
a  good  while.  When  he  came  to  the  store- 
room and  looked  in,  Bijah's  tired  eyes  were 
already  closed  as  tight  as  were  the  fingers 
of  the  little  hand  on  the  coverlet,  which  was 
still  grasping  a  cruller. 

He  was  fast  asleep,  but  Grandfather  Vroo- 
man was  not;  and  yet'  when  Bush  looked  up 
at  him,  the  old  man's  eyes  were  shut,  too, 
and  there  was  a  stir  in  his  thick,  white 
beard  as  if  his  lips  were  moving. 

Things  got  pretty  still  after  a  while,  and 
then  there  began  a  steady  procession  in  and 
^ut  of  the  "dark  room,"  which  was  not  dark. 

Boxes  went  in,  and  bundles,  and  these 
were  opened  and  untied,  and  their  contents 
spread  out  and  looked  at  and  distributed. 
It  was  no  wonder  Grandfather  Vrooman's 
big  sleigh  had  been  so  full,  and  the  one  Pat 


had  driven,  when  they  brought  the  Hopkins 
and  Simpson  families  from  the  north  and 
south  railway  stations. 

Grandfather  himself  went  away  out  to  the 
barn  once  for  something  he  said  he  bad  hid- 
den there,  and  while  he  was  gone  Aunt  El- 
len Simpson  and  Uncle  Hiram  slipped  a 
package  into  the  grain  bag,  and  grandnoother 
handed  Uncle  Hiram  another  to  slip  in  on 
top  of  it,  and  Uncle  John  Hardy  and  Uncle 
Martin  Hopkins  each  handed  him  another, 
and  the  bag  was  almost  half  full,  but  you 
could  not  see  it  from  outside;  and  then  they 
all  winked  at  each  other  when  grandfather 
came  in  with  a  back-load  of  sleds.  Grand- 
mother may  have  thought  she  knew  what 
they  were  winking  about,  but  she  didn't,  for 
Uncle  Hiram  whispered  to  Aunt  Ellen: 

"I'm  glad  its  a  big  stocking.  One'U  do 
for  both  of  'em." 

It  was  late  when  they  all  went  to  bed,  and 
there  was  so  much  fire  in  the  fireplace  they 
were  half  afraid  to  leave  it,  but  Grandfather 
Vrooman  said  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  arid 
cover  it  up,  and  the  room  would  be  warm  in 
the  morning. 

When  they  got  upstairs  the  children  must 
all  have  been  asleep,  for  there  was  not  a 
sound  from  any  room,  and  the  older  people 
went  to  bed  on  tiptoe,  and  they  had  tried 
hard  to  not  so  much  as  whisper  on  the  stairs. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Oh,  how  beautiful  the  country  was  when 
the  gray  dawn  came  next  morning  !— white 
and  still  in  the  dim  and  growing  light. 

So  still !  But  the  stillest  place  was  the 
one  Bijah  woke  up  in.  He  could  not  guess 
where  he  was  at  first,  but  be  lay  a  while  and 
remembered. 

"Santa  Claus's  house,  and  they're  all  real 
good.  He's  going  to  give  me  to  somebody 
as  soon  as  it's  Christmas  !" 

He  got  up  very  quickly  and  looked  around 
him.  It  was  not  dark  in  the  storeroom,  for 
there  was  a  great  square  hole  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  and  a  glow  of  dull,  red  light 
came  up  through  it  which  almost  made  Bi- 
jah feel  afraid. 

There  was  his  little  gray  suit  of  clothes, 
cap  and  all,  close  by  his  bed  on  the  floor, 
and  he  put  them  on  faster  than  he  ever  had 
done  it  before. 
"  Where's  my  other  stocking  ? ' 
He  searched  and  searched,  but  it  was  of 
no  use,  and  he  said,  "I  can't  run  away  in  the 
snow  with  a  bare  foot." 

He  had  been  getting  braver  and  braver, 
now  he  was  wide  awake,  and  he  crawled  for- 
ward and  looked  down  the  scuttle-hole. 
He  knew  that  room  in  a  minute,  but  he  had 
to  look  twice  before  he  knew  the  tree. 

"  Ever  so  many  stockings  !  And  they're 
all  full.     Look  at  those  sleds  !     Oh,  my  ! " 

Whichever  way  he  looked  he  saw 
something  wonderful,  and  he  began  to  get 
excited. 

"  I  can  climb  down.  It's  just  like  going 
down  stairs." 

It  was  just  about  as  safe  and  easy,  with 
all  those  branches  under  him,  and  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  sit  on  one  and  get  ready  to  sit 
on  the  next  one  below  him.  He  got  about 
half  way  down,  and  there  was  the  grain  bag 
with  its  mouth  wide  open.  Just  beyond  it 
on  the  same  bough,  but  farther  out,  there 
hung  a  very  small  stocking  indeed. 

"That's  mine  !"  exclaimed  B^jih.  "  It's 
cram  full,  too.  They've  borrowed  it,  after 
all  theirs  were  full.  I  want  it  to  put  on  now, 
but  I  can't  reach  it  out  there." 

Just  then  he  began  to  hear  noises  upstairs, 
and  other  noises  in  the  rooms  below — shouts 
and  stamping,  and  people  calling  to  one  an- 
other— and  he  could  not  make  out  what  they 
were  saying. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  they're  coming.  Santa  Claus 
IS  coming.    What'll  I  do?" 

Bijah  was  scared;  but  there  was  the  wide 
mouth  of  Grandfather  Vrooman's  grain-bag 
"stocking,"  and  almost  before  Bijah  knew 
what  he  was  doing  he  bad  slipped  in. 

Poor  Bijab  !  The  moment  he  was  in  he 
discovered  that  he  could  not  climb  out.  He 
tried  hard,  but  there  was  nothing  on  the 
sides  of  the  bag  for  his  feet  to  climb  on. 
Next  moment,  too,  he  wanted  to  crouch 
down  as  low  as  he  could,  for  all  the  noise 
seemed  to  be  coming  nearer. 

So  it  was,  indeed,  and  at  the  head  of  it 
were  grandfather  and  grandmother  and  the 
other  grown-up  people,  trying  to  keep  back 
the  boys  and  girls  until  they  should  all  be 
gathered. 

Where's  Bijah?"  asked  grandfather, 
after  he  had  counted  twice  around,  and  was 
sure  about  the  rest. 

"  Bijah  ! "  exclaimed  Liph.  "  Why,  I 
looked  in  the  storeroom;  he  isn't  there." 

"  Hope  the  little  chap  didn't  get  scared 
and  run  away." 

"  Dear  me— through  the  snow  I"  exclaimed 
grandmother. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Aunt  Jane.    "  He's 
around  somewhere.    Let's  let  the  children 
They're  all  here." 


"  Steady,  now  !  "  said  grandfather,  as  he 
swung  open  the  door  into'  the  "  dark  room." 
"  Don't  touch  anything  till  we  all  get  in. 
Stand  around  the  tree." 

He  himself  stepped  right  in  front  of  it, 
and  he  looked  more  like  a  great,  tall,  old 
Santa  Claus  than  ever  as  he  stood  there. 
The  children's  eyes  were  opening  wider  and 
wider  as  they  slipped  around  in  a  sort  of 
very  impatient  circle;  but  grandfather's  own 
eyes  shut  for  a  moment.  It  was  only  for  a 
moment,  but  when  he  looked  around  again 
he  said: 

"  Now,  children,  wait.  Which  of  you  can 
tell  me  what  child  it  was  that  came  into  the 
world  on  the  first  Christmas  morning?" 

They  bad  not  been  quite  ready  to  answer 
a  question  that  came  so  suddenly,  and  be- 
fore any  of  them  could  speak,  a  clear,  sweet 
little  voice  came  right  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  tree: 

"  I  know.  And  the  shepherds  found  Him 
in  a  manger,  and  His  mother  was  with  Him. 
He  sent  down  after  my  mother  last  summer." 

"  Bijah  !  ''  exclaimed  grandfather,  but 
grand  mother  was  already  pushing  aside  the 
boughs,  and  now  they  all  could  see  him. 
Only  his  curly  head  and  his  little  shoulders 
showed  above  the  grain  bag,  and  Uncle 
Hiram  shouted: 

"  Father  Vrooman,  be  is  in  your  stocking  ! 
Who  could  have  put  him  there? " 

"  I  think  I  know,"  said  grandfather,  in  a 
very  low,  husky  kind  of  voice;  but  all  the 
Simpsons  and  Hopkinses  and  Hardys  broke 
loose  at  that  very  moment,  and  it  took  them 
till  breakfast  time  to  compare  with  each  other 
the  things  they  found  in  their  stockings,  and 
all  the  other  wonderful  fruits  of  that  splen- 
did Christmas  tree. 

Bijah  was  lifted  out  of  the  bag,  and  he  got 
his  stocking  on,  after  it  was  empty.  For 
some  reason  he  couldn't  guess  why  all  the 
grown  up  people  kissed  him,  and  grand- 
father made  him  sit  next  to  him  at  breakfast. 

That  was  a  great  breakfast,  and  it  took 
ever  so  long  to  eat  it,  but  it  was  hardly  over 
before  grandmother  followed  grandfather 
into  the  hall,  and  they  heard  her  say: 

"  Now,  husband,  what  are  you  wrapping 
up  so  for,  just  to  go  to  the  barn  ? " 

•'  Barn  !    Why,  my  dear,  I'm  going  to 
town.    I  told  Pat  to  have  the  team  ready." 
"  To  town  ?    Why,  husband—" 
"  Mother,  there'll  be  stores  open  to  day. 
I  can  buy  cords  of  toys  and  candy  and 
things.    When  I  get  to  the  Orphan  Asylum, 
to  tell  'em  what  has  become  of  Bijah,  and 
why  he  won't  come  back  there  again,  I'm 
going  to  have  enough  to  go  around  the  rest 
of  'em — I  am,  if  it  takes  the  price  of  a  cow." 
"  Give  'em  something  for  me." 
Uncle  Hiram  heard  it,  and  be  shouted 
"And  for  me,"  and  Uncle  John  followed, 
and  all  the  rest,  till  the  children  caught  it 
up,  and  there  was  a  contribution  made  by 
every  stocking  which  had   hung  on  that 
Christmas  tree.    They  all  gave  just  as  fast 
as  they  understood  what  it  was  for,  and  the 
last  one  to  fully  understand  was  Bijah. 
"  You  ain't  going  to  take  me?" 
His  lips  quivered  a  little. 
"  No,  Bijah,  not  unless  you  want  to  go. 
Wouldn't  you  rather  stay  here?" 
"  Course  I  would." 

That  was  not  all,  for  both  his  hands  were 
out,  holding  up  the  store  of  things  which 
had  come  to  him  that  morning,  and  he 
added,  "  Take  'em." 

Something  was  the  matter  again  with 
Grandfather  Vrooman's  beard,  but  he  told 
Bijah  he  would  get  plenty  of  other  things  in 
town 

"  Keep  'em,  Bijab.  Good-by,  all  of  you. 
I'll  be  back  in  time  for  dinner.  Children, 
you  and  Bush  must  be  kind  to  Bijah.  He 
came  to  us  on  Christmas  morning,  and  he 
has  come  to  stay." 

Bush  and  the  children  did  their  part,  and 
so  did  all  the  rest,  and  so  did  Bjab,  and  so 
t  was  a  perfect  Christmas. — Harper's  Young 
Folks.  

How  to  Give  the  Present. 

AYS  Miss  Thoughtful:  "How 
shall  I  give  my  Christmas 
gift?"  writes  Ruth  Ashmore 
in  the  Christmas  number  of 
TAe  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
I  answer:  "  Do  not  give  it, 
my  dear,  send  it;  or  if  you  are  in  the  same 
house  with  those  for  whom  you  have  pre- 
pared something,  put  it  where  it  may  De 
found  when  you  are  not  about.    Of  course, 
you  are  going  to  make  every  gift  have  a 
holiday  air.    That  is,  some  of  the  pennies 
will  go  to  buy  sheets  of  white,  yellow,  brown, 
pink  and  blue  tissue  paper,  and  more  pen- 
nies will  go  to  buy  some  pieces  of  Tom 
Thumb  ribbon  to  tie  them  up  with.  Use 
yellow  ribbon  on  the  brown,  white  on  the 
yellow,  blue  on  the  pink,  pink  oii  the  blue, 
and  if  you  should  get  a  scarlet  paper,  though 
I  do  not  think  it  is  so  very  pretty,  make  it 
gorgeous  with  gold  thread." 


Little  Johnts'  Christmas. 


ER  we  got  it  up  a-pur. 
pose,  jes'  ler  tittle 
Johnts,  youknow; 
His  mother  was  so 
pore  and  all,  and 
liad  to  iDanage 
so — 

Jes'  bein'  a  war-wid- 
der,  an'  her  pen- 
sion mighty  slim; 
She'd  take  in  weavin', 
er  work  out,  er 
anything  fer  him. 

little  Johnts  was  puoy- 
like — but  law  I  the  nerve 
he  had  I 

want  to  kindo'  pity 
lira,  but  couldn't  very 
bad— 

Hispantso'  army  blanket  and 
his  coat  o'  faded  blue 
Kept  hintin'  of  his  father  like,  and  pity 
wouldn't  do  I 

So  we  collogued  together,  onc'l  one 
Winter  time,  'at  we — 
fwpc^^J         ""c  and  mother  and  the  girls,  and 

Wilse,  John-lack  and  Free— 
\<yW      Would  jineand  get  up  little  Johnts,  by 
ViEj^  time  'at  Christmus  come, 

fesi  Some  sorto' doin's  don't  you  know,  'at 
i  would  su'prise  him  some? 

And  so,  all  on  the  quiet,  she  turns  in  and  gits 
Some  blue  janes — cuts  and  makes  a  suit;  and  then 

sets  down  and  knits 
A  pair  o'  little  galluses  to  go  'long  with  the  rest — 
And  puts  in  a  red  flannel-back,  and  buckle  on  the 
vest. 

The  little  fellow'd  be'n  so  much  around  our  house, 
you  see, 

And  bs'n  such  a  he'p  to  her  and  all,  and  handy  as 
could  be, 

'At  mother  couldn't  do  loo  much  for  little  Johnts  — 
no  sir ! 

She  us't  to  jest  declare  at  he  was  "  meal-aod-drink 
to  her. ' ' 

And  Piney,  Lide  and  Madaline,  they  watched  their 

chance  and  rid 
To  Fountaintown  with  L'jey's  folks;  and  bought  a 

book,  they  did, 
O'  fairy-tile;  with  pictures  in;  and  got  a  little  pair 
O'  red  top  boots  'at  John-Jack  said  he'd  b'n  a-pricen 
there. 

And  Lid:  got  him  a  little  sword,  and  Madeline  a 
drum; 

And  shootin'-crackers — lawzy-day  I  and  they're  so 
dangersome  1 

And  Piney,  ever'  time  the  rest  would  buy  some  other 
toy, 

She'd  take  and  turn  in  then  and  buy  more  candy 
fer  the  boy  ! 

Well,  Ihinks-says  I,  when  they  got  back,  your  pock- 

eibooks  is  dry  I  — 
Bat  little  Johnts  was  there  hisse'f  that  after  noon, 
so  I  — 

Well,  all  of  us  kep'  mighty  mum  tel  we  got  him 
away 

By  tellin'  him  b^  shure  and  come  lo-morry — Christ- 
mus Day — 

And  fetch  his  mother  'long  with  him  !    And  bow  he 
scud  acrost 

The  held,  his  tow  head  in  the  dusk,  jes'  like  a  streak 
o'  frost  !  — 

His  cumfert  fliittera  as  he  run — and  old  Tige,  don't 
you  know, 

A-jumpin  high  ler  rabbits,  and  a-plowin'  up  the 
snow  I 

It  must  a  be'n  most  ten  that  night  afore  we  got  to 
bed  — 

With  Wilse  and  John-Jack  he'ppin'  us;  and  Free- 
man in  ihe  shed. 
And  Lide  out  with  the  lantern  while  he  trimmed  a 

Christmus  tree 
Out  of  a  little  scrub-oak  top  'at  suited  to  a  1 1 

All  night  I  dreamp  o'  hearin'  things,  a-skulking 

round  the  place — 
And  "Old  Kriss"  with  bis  whiskers  off,  and  freckles 
on  his  face— 

And  reindeers,  shaped  like  sbavio'-bosses  at  the 
cooper-shop, 

A-stickin'  down  the  chimney,  with  their  heels  out  at 
the  top. 

By  time  'at  mother  got  m;  up  'twas  plum  daylight 
and  more — 

The  front  yard  lullo'  neighbors,  all  a  crowdin'  round 
the  door. 

With  Johnts' mother  leadin';  yes,  and  little  Johnts 
bisse'f 

Set  up  on  Freeman's  shoulder,  like  a  jug  up  un  the 
she'f  I 

Of  course  I  can't  describe  it  when  they  all  got  in  to 
where 

We'd  conjered  up  the  Christmus-lree  and  all  the  fix- 
in 's  there  — 

Fer  all  the  shouts  o'  laughture — clappin'  hands  and 

crackin  jokes. 
Was  heap  o'  kissin'  goin'  on  amongst  the  woman 
folks; - 

Fer  lo-behold  ye  I  there  they  bad  the  youngun  I  And 
his  chin 

A-wobblin'-like;  — and,  shore  enough  at  last  he 
started  in — 

And— sich  unother  bellerin',  in  all  my  mortal  days 
I  never  heered,  er  'sped  to  hear,  in  woe's  appointed 
ways  ! 

And  mother  grabs  him  up  and  siys:    "  It's  more" 

he  can  bear — 
It's  all  too  suddent  for  the  child,  and  loo  su'prisin'l 
— There  I  " 

"Oh,  no  it  ain't" — sobbed  little  Johnts— "  I  ain't 

su 'prised — but  I'm 
A-cryin'  'cause  1  watched  you  all  and  knowed  it  all 
the  time  I  '• 

—James  Whitcomb  Rilev. 
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What  Came  to  Mr.  X. 


Fresno  Expositor. 

'ROM  report,  we  understand 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X  are 
very  respectable  people  and 
residents  of  our  charming 
city.  They  have  been  mar- 
ried for  some  dozen  years, 
and  but  for  one  thing  their 
lives  would  have  passed 
along  as  smoothly  as  a  sea 
of  glass.  That  obstacle  to 
their  happiness  which  stood 
ever  before  them,  like  a 
rock  in  the  sea  of  matri- 
mony, and  threatened  their  connubial  craft, 
was  the  fact  that  they  had  never  been  blessed 
with'children.  Each  severely  excused  him- 
self or  herself,  and  accused  the  other  of  being 
at  fault,  and  so  acrimonious  had  the  dispute 
become  that  relatives  and  friends  heard  of  it 
more  than  once. 

They  were  not  only  highly  respectable 
people,  but  were  earnest  and  active  church 
members  as  well.  During  the  present  sea- 
son the  good  ladies  of  the  church  have  been 
making  extra  efforts  to  embellish  the  interior 
of  the  edifice  for  Christmas,  and  Mrs.  X  de- 
termined to  adorn  one  of  the  windows  for 
the  occasion.  Just  about  this  time  Mr.  X 
went  to  San  Francisco  to  spend  a  fortnight, 
visiting  with  the  family  of  his  brother,  and 
after  being  there  a  few  days  received  a  letter 
from  his  spouse  requesting  him  to  procure  a 
handsome  ivorine  card  the  size  of  the  win- 
dow and  have  it  elegantly  embellished  with 
an  appropriate  text  of  scripture. 

Woman-like,  she  had  avoided  all  particu- 
lars, and  after  visiting  the  proper  places  and 
finding  that  he  would  be  able  to  fill  the 
order,  Mr.  X  telegraphed  to  his  wife  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Send  text  wanted  and  size  of  window." 

The  next  day  he  returned  to  his  brother's 
domicile  at  the  regulation  lunch  hour  of 
high  12,  only  to  find  the  whole  house  in  a 
terrific  uproar.  His  brother  extended  most 
hearty  congratulations,  his  sister-in-law  even 
went  so  far  as  to  embrace  and  kiss  him — a 
familiarity  she  had  not  indulged  in  for  years. 

"  What  is  the  occasion  of  all  this  massive 
demonstration  ? "  he  asked,  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  an  opportunity. 

"Why,  you  have  got  a  baby  at  your  house 
at  last,"  responded  fourteen  voices  in  chorus. 

"  What  yer  eivin'  us — tafTy  ?  "  slangily  in- 
terposed Mr.  X. 

"Naw;  nothin'  but  straight  goods,"  an- 
swered the  sister-in-law,  in  the  same  strain, 
as  she  again  embraced  him. 

"  Impossible;  not  a  sign  of  such  good  luck 
in  sight  when  I  left  last  week." 

"  Well,  just  read  this,"  said  the  sister-in- 
law,  handing  him  a  familiar  bit  of  yellow 
paper,  such  as  messages  are  written  upon. 
He  took  it,  unfolded  it  carefully,  and  his  as- 
tonished eyes  fell  upon  the  following: 

Fresno  (Cal.),  Dec.  14. — Mr.  X.  care  of  Mrs. 
T.,  14,81)1  Valencia  street,  San  Francisco. —  Unto 
us  a  child  is  barn,  nine  feet  long  and  four  feet 
broad.  Mrs.  X, 

Charges  paid. 


Burdette  on  Christmas. 

l|0  me  it  seems — and  it  isn't  my 
fault  that  the  sunset  is  fairer 
and  lovelier  than  the  sunrise 
— that  there  was  something 
more  Christmasy  about 
Christmas  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Its  pleasures  were  simpler,  its  gifts  were 
heartier.  At  least,  I  cannot  remember  to 
have  read,  save  in  these  later  years,  articles 
in  family  journals  and  magazines  bewailing 
the  burden  of  toil  and  worry  and  expense  in 
the  planning  and  making,  or  purchasing  of 
Christmas  presents.  "  Krismus  gifs "  we 
called  them  when  I  was  a  boy.  It  didn't 
and  doesn't  have  much  refinement  of  culture 
in  the  spelling  and  the  sound  thereof.  But 
the  people  who  made  them  didn't  rush  into 
the  papers  to  tell  how  much  it  cost  them, 
and  how  tired  to  death  it  made  them,  and 
how  glad  they  were  that  it  was  all  over  for 
another  year.  But  last  year  and  the  year 
before  I  read  such  articles  in  print.  So  did 
you.  Wherefore  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
killed  Kris  Kringle  a  full  century  too  soon. 
We  have  more  currants  in  our  Christmas 
cake  under  the  reign  of  Santa  Claus,  it  is 
true.  But  we  have  also  more  flies  in  it. — 
Robert  J.  Burdette. 


Conduct  in  Company.  —  Whispering 
and  giggling  in  company  betray  lack  of  dig- 
nity and  self-respect.  Significant  glances 
which  have  any  possible  meaning  are 
against  all  the  canons  of  good  society,  whilst 
differences  of  opinion  should  be  received 
with  patience  and  courtesy,  for  loud  and 
overbearing  contradiction  does  not  belong  to 
the  code  of  good  laws  and  good  manners. 


Ole  Bull's  Christmas  Present. 

3  a  tall,  dignified-looking  gen- 
tleman was  walking  leisurely 
along  one  of  the  by-streets  of 
London,  Christmas  Eve,  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  a 
little  boy  who  was  looking  in 
at  a  shop-window  in  which  were  displayed 
various  articles  for  sale-  As  the  gentleman, 
approached  the  little  boy,  he  saw  that  his 
gaze  was  fixed  upon  a  violin  that  hung  in 
the  window.  Upon  coming  nearer  he  heard 
him  singing  a  familiar  melody  in  a  sweet 
voice,  which  he  accompanied  with  move- 
ments of  his  arms  and  fingers  as  if  he  were 
playing  the  violin.  He  stopped  to  listen, 
quite  charmed  at  the  innocent,  childish 
spectacle.  Just  then  the  little  boy  looked 
up, 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  play  as  well  upon 
that  violin,  as  you  can  sing,  my  little  fellow  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  but  I  would  like  to 
try,"  the  boy  replied. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  the  gentleman,  and 
together  they  went  into  the  shop.  "  How 
much  for  that  violin  V  he  asked. 

"  Five  pounds." 

"Too  much  by  half,"  said  the  gentleman. 

After  being  shown  five  or  six  other  violins, 
which  he  rejected  after  merely  glancing  at 
them  (the  little  boy's  big  blue  eyes  looking 
more  and  more  wistful  all  the  time),  the 
shopkeeper  handed  out  a  dingy,  antiquated- 
looking  violin,  with  the  remark,  "  Here's  an 


the  violin;  it  is  a  Christmas  present  Jrom 
Ole  Bull."  He  opened  the  door  for  his  little 
protege,  and  passed  out  into  the  crowd  just 
as  the  Christmas  bells  rang  out  again  their 
merry  chime. — Our  Dumb  Animals. 

The  Brakeman's  Christmas  Story. 

UNNY  things  occurred  down 
at  our  house  Christmas,  said 
the  brakeman.  "  I'm  away 
almost  every  night  in  the 
year,  but  Christmas  night  I 
got  a  lay-off  and  staid  home 
with  the  wife  and  babies.  Next  door  to  us 
lives  one  of  the  stingiest  old  codgers  that 
ever  was.  Wheeler  is  his  name,  and  every- 
body calls  him  Stingy  Wheeler.  He  is  an 
old  chap  who  has  no  children  and  no  friends, 
and  who  is  said  to  be  worth  a  good  deal  of 
money.  I've  had  a  good  deal  of  sickness  in 
my  house  this  winter,  and  times  have  been 
right  hard  with  us.  It  was  mighty  little 
Christmas  we  had,  I  can  tell  you. 

"  '  Well,  there's  one  thing  we  can  say, 
Henry,'  said  my  wife  to  me,  '  and  that  is 
that  our  house  is  not  haid  to  warm.  It 
beats  all  the  way  coal  does  last  us  here. 
That  half-ton  you  got  a  month  ago  isn't 
nearly  all  gone  yet.' 

"  '  That's  the  way  coal  lasts  when  there's 
nobody  to  steal  it,  as  we  had  where  we  lived 
last,'  I  replied.  'Now  there's  only  one  man 
in  this  neighborhood  I'd  suspect  of  stealing 
coal,  and  that's  Stingy  Wheeler.  I  wouldn't 


old  fiddle  that  I  got  of  a  sailor.  It  needs 
fixing  up  a  bit,  but  you  can  have  it  just  as  it 
is  lor  ^i,  ICS."  The  gentleman  scrutinized 
it  closely,  inside  and  out,  remarked  that  it 
was  very  much  out  of  repair,  but  said  that 
he  would  give  just  £1  for  it,  which  the  shop- 
keeper, after  some  hesitation,  accepted,  and 
the  money  was  paid  him. 

"  Put  on  a  string  in  place  of  this  broken 
one,"  said  the  gentleman;  "and  furnish  me  a 
good  bow — I  will  pay  extra  for  it." 

While  this  was  being  done,  the  gentleman 
looked  down  at  the  little,  pale,  wondering 
face  upturned  to  his,  and  said,  "  What  is 
your  name.'"' 

The  boy  quickly  responded,  "  Leo !  and 
my  father  rings  the  chimes — if  you  hark,  you 
can  hear  'em  now  !"  The  gentleman  listened 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  as  the  sound  of 
the  grand  old  bells  died  away  the  shopman 
handed  him  the  violin  and  bow  ready  for 
use.  After  tuning  the  instrument  carefully, 
he  unbuttoned  his  fur-trimmed  traveling 
coat,  and  placing  the  violin  under  his  chin, 
began  softly  and  sweetly  to  play  the  tune 
which  the  Christmas  bells  had  just  rung  out. 
For  some  minutes  he  continued  to  play, 
weaving  the  air  into  every  conceivable  kind 
of  variation,  and  ended  by  playing  the  melody 
once  more  accompanied  with  harmonics  and 
brilliant  arpeggios.  After  the  violin  and 
bow  had  been  placed  in  the  box,  he  handed 
it  to  the  bewildered  boy,  and  patting  him  on 
his  curly  head,  remarked  as  he  buttoned  up 
his  great  overcoat:  "  Carry  the  violin  home 
with  you  and  take  good  care  of  it;  it  is  worth 
_;^ioo  at  least.  Learn  to  play  the  tune  I 
heard  you  singing  outside  the  window,  and 
as  many  more  as  you  can.  Tell  your  father 
to  get  you  a  good  teacher.    You  may  keep 


trust  that  old  codger  very  far.' 

"  '  Neither  would  I,'  said  may  wife. 

"  '  That  night,  after  we  had  got  in  bed, 
my  wife  woke  me,  saying  she  was  sure  she 
heard  some  one  in  the  coalhouse.' 

"  '  I  believe  it's  old  Wheeler,'  I  said. 

"  '  So  do  I,'  my  wife  replied;  '  but  be  care- 
ful, Henry,  and  don't  get  into  any  trouble 
with  the  old  skinflint,'  she  added,  as  I  hasti- 
ly dressed  myself. 

"  Softly  I  tiptoed  out  to  the  coalhouse, 
and  sure  enough  there  was  a  man  there, 
hard  at  work  with  a  shovel.  It  was  Stingy 
Wheeler,  and  he  was  throwing  coal  from  his 
bin  into  mine!  ' — Chicago  Herald. 


A  Christmas  Dinner. 

BY    HELEN  CAMPBELL 

OT  a  dinner  of  seven  or  eight 
courses,  to  be  expected  when 
a  chef  is  employed,  and 
sighed  for  by  many  who 
have  not  yet  attained  to 
the  million  or  so  entitling 
the  owner  to  a  chef  and  all  other  trouble- 
some luxuries.  A  dinner  of  this  nature  it  is 
quite  worth  while  to  eat  occasionally,  if  only 
to  ensure  gratitude  that  it  need  not  be  done 
every  day.  For  these  fascinating  dishes, 
succeeding  one  another  in  such  order  that 
the  appetite  is  awakened  involuntarily,  even 
when  really  satisfied,  mean  overfeeding,  and 
the  result  of  overfeeding  is  a  succession  of 
diseases,  classed  as  "mysterious  dispensa- 
tions," but  quite  comprehensible  to  the  phy- 
sician. The  modern  dinner,  in  Sir  Henry 
Thompson's  suggestive  little  book,  "  Food 
and  Feeding,"  is  made  responsible  for  most 


of  the  dyspepsia  and  kindred  di 
owned  by  the  Americans  in  general,  and,  re- 
fusing to  be  a  party  in  any  transaction  which 
shall  assist  in  such  result,  I  make  a  bill  of 
fare  sufficiently  festive  in  character  to  fit 
Christmas  or  any  winter's  holiday  occasion, 
yet  not  so  crowded  as  to  mean  overwork  for 
the  housekeeper  who  may  be  forced  to  act 
as  her  own  chef.  This  state  of  things  is  by 
no  means  so  uncommon  as  is  often  asserted, 
for  in  spite  of  enormous  fortunes,  the  mass 
of  people  must  still  count  as  "middle  class," 
and  must  in  spite  of  themselves  retain  ac- 
quaintance with  the  kitchen  and  its  necessi- 
ties. And  it  this  preamble  is  regarded  as 
unpleasantly  superfluous,  pass  on  to  the 
menu,  which  holds  nothing  that  is  not  practi- 
cable for  the  busy  housekeeper,  and  which 
is  minute  enough  in  its  directions  to  insure 
success  for  even  an  inexperienced  one. 

MENU. 

Tomato  soup  without  meat. 
Roast  turkey,    giblet  gravy. 
Mashed  potatoes.    Canned  corn  pudding. 
Cranberry    jelly.      Beets  sliced. 
Salad,  mayonnaise  of  salmon. 
Cheese.      Water  crackers. 
Sweet  potato  pudding,  creamy  sauce. 
Fruit.    Nu'=.  Raisins. 
Coffee. 

For  a  Christmas  Dessert. 

HRISTMAS  CAKE.— Cream 
one  pound  of  butter  and 
sugar  together,  sift  in  one 
pound  of  flour,  beat  ten  eggs 
separately  and  mix  in. 
Blanch  two  pounds  of  al- 
monds, seed  one  pound  of  raisins,  and  chop 
half  a  pound  of  citron.  Grease  a  large  cake 
pan,  put  in  a  layer  of  the  cake  batter,  then  a 
layer  of  raisins,  almonds  and  citron;  con- 
tinue until  the  pan  is  full,  putting  the  batter 
on  top.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  two  hours. 
When  cold,  ice  in  fancy  designs  and  orna- 
ment with  a  wreath  of  holly. 

Christmas  Pudding. — Wash  and  dry  a 
pound  of  currants,  stone  a  pound  of  raisins. 
Mix  together  dry  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sifted  flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  stale 
bread  crumbs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
brown  sugar,  a  pound  of  finely  chopped  suet, 
and  half  a  pound  of  cut  candied  orange  peel, 
grate  in  half  a  nutmeg  and  one  lemon.  Beat 
five  eggs,  to  which  add  a  teacup  of  molasses, 
pour  over  the  other  ingredients  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Pack  in  well  greased  mold  and 
boil  ten  hours.    Serve  with  hard  sauce. 

Santa  Claus  Cake.  —  Three  cups  of 
sugar,  half  a  cup  of  butter,  the  whites  of 
eight  eggs,  one  pint  of  sifted  flour,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  rose  water.  Rub  the  butter  and 
and  sugar  to  a  cream,  add  the  fiour  and 
baking  powder,  mix  in  a  smooth  batter,  add 
a  small  teacup  of  sweet  milk,  and  the  flavor- 
ing, lastly  stir  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of 
the  eggs.  Bake  in  jelly  cake  pans.  For 
filling  make  an  icing  of  the  beaten  whiles  of 
four  eggs,  three  cups  of  sugar  flavored  with 
vanilla — divide  in  half — in  one  portion  mix  a 
teacup  of  chopped  almonds,  in  the  other 
the  same  of  finely  chopped  figs.  Spread 
alternately  on  the  layers  of  cake.  Ice  the 
top  in  fancy  icing,  and  put  in  the  center  a 
little  colored  sugar  figure  of  Santa  Claus 
(which  can  be  bought  at  the  confectioner's). 

Scalloped  Potatoes. — Mince  fine  cold 
potatoes,  put  in  a  biscuit  pan,  sprinkle  with 
bread  crumbs,  salt  and  pepper  and  bits  of 
butter,  and  bake. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  io6  Wall  St.,  N,  Y, 
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^ATROJ^S  Of  ^USBAJ^DflY. 

Work  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  throughout  the 
country  look  with  no  little  pride  and  satis- 
faction upon  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington 
— the  very  existence  of  w^ich  is  due  to  their 
persistent  efforts.  Secretary  Rusk,  in  his 
late  report,  says  that  our  domestic  export 
trade  of  the  past  year  aggregates  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  one  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars— 8o  per  cent  of  which  is  made  up  ex- 
clusively of  agricultural  products.  This 
large  export  of  agricultural  products  is  what 
is  making  this  country  the  creditor  of  the 
world  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  millions 
in  the  excess  of  our  exports  over  imports, 
and  relieving  our  home  markets  of  a  surplus 
product  which  must  otherwise  have  a  ten- 
dency to  reduce  farm  produce  to  a  point  be- 
low the  cost  of  production.  This  favorable 
condition  is  largely  due  to  the  untiring  work 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  seeking 
for  new  markets  abroad  and  in  enlarging 
those  already  existing.  It  is  altogether 
through  the  efiforts  of  this  department  that 
we  have  an  already  large  and  fast-growing 
market  for  our  surplus  corn  in  Germany. 
An  agent  was  sent  over  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple in  the  use  of  com  food.  Mills  were  built 
to  prepare  the  meal  and  instruction  given  in 
preparing  it  for  the  table.  The  result  of 
these  efforts  has  been  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  sales  as  well  as  in 
the  price  realized  for  the  corn  in  that  mar- 
ket. Similar  work  has  also  been  done  in 
removing  the  prejudice  against  American 
meats — especially  in  that  of  pork.  The  in- 
dications are  that  the  increased  takings  of 
American  meats  in  Europe  this  year  will  ex- 
ceed those  of  last  year  fully  62  per  cent,  and 
abont  20  per  cent  in  prices.  Successful 
efforts  have  also  been  made  in  advancing 
the  price  of  cotton  in  Europe  by  reducing 
the  area  of  production  in  this  country  and 
substituting  therefor  more  mixed  products  on 
the  cotton  farm.  Similar  advice  is  also 
given  by  the  department  to  the  grain  grow- 
ers. Much  attention  has  also  been  given  to 
increasing  our  sugar  product. 

In  further  advancing  the  grain  trade  Sec- 
retary Rusk  also  points  out  that  there  are 
many  reasons  making  a  national  standard  cf 
grain  highly  desirable,  and  concludes  that 
some  system  of  national  inspection  and 
grading  must  be  established,  in  the  interest 
of  the  grain  growers,  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  declares  that  the  work  of 
the  department  hitherto  has  been  but  foun- 
dation work,  and  says  that  since  he  has  been 
in  charge  of  it  he  has  sought  at  all  times, 
while  preparing  the  foundation,  to  bear  in 
mind  the  plans  for  an  ultimate  superstruc- 
ture of  which  every  American  farmer  and 
citizen  will  feel  proud,  and  that  tie  will  be 
quite  satisfied  if,  in  the  future,  his  share  of 
credit  in  the  history  of  the  department  will 
be  that  he  was  instrumental  in  laying  a  broad 
and  lasting  foundation.  He  shows  how 
much  the  department  has  gained  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  farmers,  and  points  out  that 
every  gain  in  this  confidence  imposes  addi- 
tional responsibilities  upon  the  head  of  the 
department. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Government,  and  its  final 
advancement  to  a  full  position  in  the  Cabi- 
net, has  been  almost  exclusively  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Grange.  This  work,  moreover, 
was  accomplished  in  the  face  of  the  strong- 
est opposition  and  the  most  persistent  ridi- 
cule. The  result  has  been  of  far  greater 
value  to  the  country  than  was  hoped  for  by 
the  most  sanguine  of  its  promoters,  and  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  ways,  the  Granges  of 
the  country  have  done  a  most  noble  and 
patriotic  work. 


From  Worthy  Master  Davis. 

Santa  Rosa,  Dec.  19,  1892. 
Who  will  organize  the  first  Grange  during 
the  new  year,  and  where  ? 

The  sixth  degree  certificates  have  not  yet 
been  received  from  the  National  Grange. 
Patrons  who  received  the  sixth  degree  at 
San  Jose  need  not  be  uneasy.  The  certifi- 
cates will  come  in  due  time.  Brother  Trim- 
ble has  had  his  hands  full  during  the  past 
two  months,  but  he  will  come  out  all  right 
in  due  time. 

We  hope  the  ladies  of  the  farm  will  en- 
gage largely  in  the  poultry  business.  There 
were  more  than  200,000  dozen  eggs  shipped 
to  California  in  1892.  This  State  is  the 
natural  home  of  the  fowl;  let  us  see  to  it 
that  we  produce  our  own  eggs.  There  is 
plenty  of  money  in  the  poultry  yard. 

Do  you  want  the  Railroad  Commission 
abolished  ?  That  subject  will  be  before  the 
Legislature.  Inform  your  representative 
how  you  want  him  to  vote  on  that  matter. 

Where  will  the  next  session  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Grange  be  held  ?  Nominations 
are  in  order.  The  executive  committee  has 
one  or  two  bids.  Are  others  going  to  com- 
pete    If  so,  better  file  a  claim  now. 

We  want  to  establish  the  Grange  in  a  good 
many  local  neighborhoods  this  spring. 
Won't  some  progressive  farmer,  fruitgrower 
or  stockraiser  send  for  blanks,  constitution 
and  charter  outfit,  and  then  go  to  work  get- 
ting the  charter  list  ?  Have  a  subordinate 
Grange  in  your  section;  it  will  be  the  means 
of  imparting  much  pleasure  and  valuable  in- 
formation. All  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, 14  years  of  age,  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. The  Grange  is  a  grand  school, 
both  for  old  and  young.  To  all  who  want 
opportunities  for  self-improvement  and  to  do 
good,  the  Grange  opens  a  big  field.  The 
Grange  is  national,  and  therefore  is  strong 
in  its  organization,  yet  it  is  local  in  its  appli- 
cation of  benefits. 

The  Legislature  will  soon  be  in  session. 
Keep  an  eye  to  the  bills  that  are  introduced. 
See  how  many  of  them  are  in  the  interests 
of  the  producing  and  industrial  classes.  See 
how  your  senator  and  your  assemblyman 
vote.  Tell  him  by  petition  and  by  personal 
letter  how  you  think  he  should  vote,  so  that 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  will 
be  the  result.  That  rule  should  govern  all. 
The  theory  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment is,  "  the  majority  shall  rule."  Let  us 
know  what  the  wish  of  the  majority  is,  and 
then  set  about  carrying  out  that  wish. 

A  few  copies  of  the  journal  of  proceedings 
of  the  California  State  Grange  session  of 
1892  are  just  received  from  the  printer,  Bro. 
Watson  of  the  Orchard  and  Farm. 

Report  the  election  of  officers  to  the  Ru- 
ral Press,  also  the  date  of  installation  and 
name  of  installing  officer. 

Give  us  new  thoughts  with  the  new  year 

Merry  Christmas  to  all. 

The  National  Grange  proposes  to  have  a 
roll-book  for  each  State  in  the  Union,  so 
that  Patrons  visiting  the  World's  Fair  will 
enroll  their  names  in  the  State  roster.  This 
book  will  give  the  name  of  the  Patron,  the 
Grange,  his  temporary  stopping  place  at 
Chicago,  the  hours  when  at  the  roomti,  etc., 
so  that  one  Patron  may,  without  too  much 
trouble,  find  a  brother  or  sister  from  any 
State.  Grange  literature  is  to  be  supplied, 
in  the  hope  of  introducing  the  Order  to  a 
great  many  farmers,  who  now  know  little  or 
nothing  of  it.  Editors  and  publishers  of 
agricultural  journals  will  find  no  better  way 
of  reaching  thousands  of  advertisers  and 
readers  than  by  sending  copies  of  their  pub- 
lications to  "Grange  Headquarters,  World's 
Fair,  Chicago,  111." 

The  annual  word  for  1893  is  ready  for 
those  Subordinates  whose  dues  are  paid  to 
January  i,  1893.  Members  must  be  square 
with  their  own  Grange  before  the  master 
can  impart  the  word. 

The  26th  session  of  the  National  Grange, 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  did  not  concur  in 
the  money-borrowing  schemes  that  some  of 
its  prominent  members  proposed.  There 
are  not  a  few  of  the  members  of  that  body 
who  are  opposed  to  any  plan  of  raising 
money  whereby  the  Government  is  made  a 
party  to  the  mortgage  contract.  A  good 
many  Patrons  think  the  rates  of  interest  are 
too  high,  but  many  of  those  same  Patrons 
are  afraid  that  the  plans  proposed  will  only 
aid  in  landing  the  burdened  farmer  from  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire.  These  same  cau- 
tious farmers — and  their  name  is  legion — 
think  it  much  better  and  safer  to  owe  their 
debt  to  an  individual,  or  even  to  a  bank, 
than  to  a  Government,  to  a  body  without  soul,' 
life  or  death.  They  fear  the  Government 
will  be  more  exacting  than  is  the  private  in- 
dividual or  corporation.  In  thi^  they  may 
be  right.  £.  w.  D 


from  Mr.  Geo.  OMeyer. 

Yuba  City,  Dec.  19,  189a. 
To  THE  Editor:— The  waning  year  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  supplying  a  milestone  from  which  to 
view  the  past  rather  than  to  furnish  an  implement 
by  which  we  may  unvail  the  future,  or  words  that 
shall  form  our  good  resolutions  for  the  approaching 
year.  Of  the  past  we  know  something;  of  the  future, 
nothing;  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  drive  ahead 
as  if  there  were  no  end  yet  prepared  for  any 
emergency. 

The  central  portion  of  the  Sacramento  valley  has 
a  history  that  will  be  written  in  prose  and  verse  for 
generations  to  come.  In  the  heart  of  this  region 
lies  the  now-famous  little  county  of  Sutter,  whose 
men  are  as  brave,  loyal  and  enterprising  as  any 
living,  and  whose  women  as  handsome  and  true  as 
the  best  upon  earth. 

Out  of  such  material  is  composed  the  several 
Granges  of  the  county  of  which  Yuba  City  Grange 
is  the  pioneer,  having  been  organized  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  This  Grange  felt  called  upon  to  in- 
augurate and  sustain  many  reforms  during  its  ex- 
istence, and  always  flourished  most  when  confront- 
ing a  toe  worthy  of  its  steel.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  speak  of  these  matters  at  length  or  in  detail,  only 
referring  to  them  as  showing  that,  through  severe 
training,  it  became  as  natural  for  the  people  to  flock 
together  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes  as  it 
was  for  them  to  retire  after  a  hard  day's  work. 

SUTTER  COUNTY 

Is  a  community  of  small  farms  and  small  fortunes, 
hence  the  people,  to  make  their  numbers  powerful, 
formed  themselves  into  cooperative  associations  for 
the  construction  of  grain  warehouses  on  river  or 
rail;  for  the  maintenance  of  a  public  press  in  their 
interest;  for  the  construction  of  a  fruit  cannery  and 
the  creation  of  a  market  for  the  luscious  fruits  of  the 
county;  and  last  but  not  least,  the  creation  of  ade- 
quate educational  facilities  at  home  for  our  youths. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  thoughts  were  first 
uttered  in  the  Grange  and  the  fruits  thereof  are 
abundant  and  permanent. 

Our  latest  agitation  is  for  a  Grange  hall.  The 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughgoing  and 
competent  committee  and  the  indications  point  to 
the  erection  of  a  commodious  hall  during  the  ap- 
proaching year.    The  recent 

POLITICAL  DISTURBANCE 

Has  been  almost  forgotten  and  the  result  seems  to 
be  satisfactory  to  everybody. 

No  one  in  this  section  had  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  any  of  the  so-called  side  tickets  had  the  least 
chance  of  success,  hence  but  few  votes  were '  'thrown 
away  "  on  them,  as  the  average  voter  would  say. 
Most  of  those  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  and  of 
all  parties,  say  they  are  more  than  willing  and  even 
anxious  that  the  victors  shall  have  entire  control  of 
the  Government  this  time,  to  the  end  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  success  or  failure  may  be  fixed  be- 
yond doubt, 

THE  RAILROAD  QUESTION 

Cuts  but  a  small  figure  in  our  county.  This  is  tie- 
cause  the  county  is  bordered  and  severed  by  naviga- 
ble rivers,  rendering  the  people  independent  of 
them,  and  so  long  as  they  can  maintain  their  navi- 
gability they  will  enjoy  the  services  of  the  best  ot 
freight  regulators. 

In  this  effort  they  have  now  the  willing  and  pow- 
erful aid  of  the  general  Government.  Neverthe- 
less, our  county's  fertile  farms,  orchards,  vineyards; 
flocks  and  herds  have  attracted  the  iron  horse  and 
he  is  daily  drawing  heavy  trains  through  the  county 
lengthwise  from  and  toward  the  seaboard,  and 
every  resident  can  go  from  his  home  to  the  ocean 
metropolis  and  return  the  same  day,  none  residing 
bevond  the  sound  of  the  moving  steam  whistle. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  properly  solicitous,  and  that 
is,  shall  the  coming  legislature  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  or  of  the  boodlers  ?  Have  the  several 
parties  exercised  more  care  than  in  recent  years  in 
the  selection  of  their  servants,  and  what  has  the 
Grange  done  toward  purifying  the  body  politic?  are 
questions  we  may  propound  to  ourselves. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE 

Are  by  far  the  leading  interests  of  our  State,  and  yet 
at  times  one  is  led  to  believe  both  are  tied  down  like 
a  lion,  knowing  not  or  choosing  not  to  exert  their 
strength. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  said  that  ten  men  in  each 
house  of  the  Legislature,  having  the  balance 
of  power,  governed  the  body,  defeating 
many  desirable  measures  and  enacting  undesirable 
ones.  Should  not  the  weightier  interests  profit  by 
this  lesson  and  demand  a  union  of  their  immediate 
representatives  for  good  works  ? 

A  small  number,  doubtless,  of  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry have  secured  seats  in  that  body;  these  could 
furnish  the  nucleus  around  which  other  agricultur- 
ists and  their  friends  could  assemble  and  unite  on 
all  nonpolitical  measures  for  their  mutual  benefit, 
and  thus  form  a  balance  of  power  that  would  be  re- 
spected for  their  strength,  if  not  for  their  laudable 
principles.  Geo.  Ohleyer. 


A  Grange  Wedding. 

Sacramento,  Dec.  17,  1892. 

On  Dec.  14th  about  two  hundred  guests  assem- 
bled at  Grangers'  Hall  to  witness  the  marriage  cere- 
mony  of  De  Witt  S.  Slo'son,  a  well-known  young 
farmer,  and  Miss  Clara  E.,  only  daughter  of  Geo. 
W.  Hack,  Grange  Lecturer  of  this  county.  The 
young  couple  set  sail  upon  the  sea  of  matrimony 
with  the  best  wishes  of  all  who  know  them.  They 
encountered  a  heavy  storm  at  the  beginning  of  their 
journey,  but  it  was  of  rice  showered  upon  them  by 
kindly  hands.  This  is  the  seventh  wedding  within 
ten  years  where  both  the  contracting  parties  were 
memt)ers  of  Sacramento  Grange. 

On  Dec.  roth,  to  the  house  of  Edwin  Thistle  (well 
known  to  readers  of  the  Press),  was  born  a  son  and 
heir. 

Memt)ers  of  Sicraraento  Grange  and  their  families 
will  remember  that  the  social  occurs  on  New  Year's 
Eve.  Each  member  is  privileged  to  invite  one 
friend.  Members  of  other  Granges  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  be  present. 

Mrs.  a.  M.  Williams, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dbww,  Secretary  State  Onnge  ot  Calltomlk. 

GRANGE  ELECTIONS. 
[Secretaries  are  requested  to  send  us  as  early  imports 
as  possible  for  publication  under  this  bead.] 

Grimes  Grange. —  Election  Dec.  15; 
officers  chosen:  H.  D.  Strother,  M.;  F. 
Schillig,  O.;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Kilgore,  L. ;  G. 
Beckley,  S.;  J.  J.  Morriss,  A.  S.;  Mrs.  T.  D. 
Watson,  C;  Mrs.  C.  Gleason,  T.;J.  H. 
Balsdon,  Sec;  W.  W.  Kilgore,  G.  K.; 
Leone  Kilgore,  L.  A.  S.  Date  of  installa- 
tion, Feb.  — ,  1893. 

Live  Oak  Grange.— Election  Dec.  10; 
officers  chnsen:  D.  Fisher,  M. ;  Jas.  Hedger, 
O.;  Mrs.  Denny,  L.;  Miss  Mould,  S.;  W.  R. 
Johnson,  A.  S.;  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  C;  Wm. 
Mould,  T.;  Mrs.  Ella  Hedger,  Sec;  B.  F. 
Hedger,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  Porter,  Ceres;  Miss 
Marian  Rothney,  P.;  Miss  Jennie  Luther, 
F.;  Miss  Maud  Brenton,  L.  A.  S. ;  A.  E. 
Davis,  Trustee;  Mrs.  Ada  Hedger,  Organ- 
ist.   Date  of  installation,  January  14,1893. 

Magnolia  Grange — Election  Dec.  10; 
officers  chosen:  Jackson  Cunningham,  M.; 
J.  W.  Gautier,  O.;  W.  H.  Cunningham,  L.; 
L«e  Bilderback,  S.;  Edwin  Lloyd,  A.  S.; 
Mrs.  Robt.  Elder,  C;  May  F.  Gautier,  T.; 

C.  D.  Bilderback,  Sec;  Robt.  Elder,  G.  K.; 
Mrs.  Annie  Cunningham,  Ceres;  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Nickeson,  P.;  Birdie  Bilderback,  F.;  Bessie 
Still,  L.  A.  S.;  J.  R.  Nickeson,  Trustee. 
Date  of  installation,  January  14,  1893. 

New  Hope  Grange. — Election  Dec.  7; 
officers  cho^^en:  W.  E.  Journeay,  M.;  Mrs. 
O.  Short,  O.;  Geo.  H.  Barber,  L.;  P.  A. 
Kise,  S.;  O  Tubbs;  A.  S.;  Mrs.  Geo.  Carle- 
ton,  C;  A.  Thornton,  T. ;  Geo.  Connor,  Sec; 
W.  W.  Fogg,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  A.  Bryant,  Ceres; 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Kise,  P.,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Journeay, 
F.;  Mrs.  Geo.  Connor,  L.  A.  S.  Date  of 
installation,  Jan.  7,  1893. 

Petaluma  Grange. — Election  Dec.  10; 
officers  chosen:  C.  D.  Grover,  M.;  D. 
Walls,  O.;  T.  Skillman,  L  ;  Mrs.  D.  M. 
Winans,  S. ;  M.  D.  Hopkins,  A.  S.;  Mrs. 

D.  S  Dickson.  C;  A.  S.  Hall,  T.;  D.  G. 
Heald,  Sec;  J.  Rodenhurst,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  C. 

D.  Grover,  Ceres;  Mrs.  T.  Skillman,  P.; 
Miss  Sarah  Heald,  F.;  Miss  Mary  Kelsey, 
L.  A.  S.;  E.  L.  Charles,  Calvin  Todd,  Trus- 
tees.   Date  of  installation,  |an.  14,  1893. 

Pescadero  Grange. — Election  Dec  17; 
officers  chosen:  I.  C.  Steele,  M.;  Laura 
Weeks,  O.;  Geo.  G.  Smith,  L  ;  J.  H.  Creed, 
S.;  Isa  Steele,  A.  S.;  Chas.  F.  Wilson,  C; 
B.  V.  Weeks,  T.;  A.  M.  Piper,  Sec;  Harry 
Piper,  G.  K.;  Jessie  Leighton,  Ceres;  Nettie 
Adair,  P;  Bertha  Seeley,  F.;  Lizzie  Chris- 
man,  L.  A.  S.  Date  of  installation,  first 
Saturday  in  January,  1893. 

Sacramento  Grange.— Election  Dec 
10;  officers  chosen:  E.  Greer,  M.;  P.  B. 
Green,  O.;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Williams,  L.;  Geo. 
L.  Hamilton,  S.;  D.  Flint,  A.  S.;  Geo. 
Rich,  C;  H.  W.  Johnson,  T.;  Elmer  G. 
McMullen,  Sec;  S.  H.  Jackman,  G  K.; 
Mrs.  E.  Greer,  Ceres;  Miss  Nettie  Teeple, 
P.;  Miss  Delma  Green,  F.;  Mrs.  O.  Flint, 
L.  A.  S.;  Geo  C.  McMullen,  Trustee.  Date 
of  installation,  Jan.  14,  1893. 

Stockton  Grange. — Election  Dec.  10; 
officers  chosen:  Marion  T.  Noyes,  M.;Jno. 
L.  Beecher  Jr.,  O.;  Mrs.  Irene  E.  Lead- 
better,  L  ;  Nathan  H.  Root,  S.;  Theodore 
S.  Cole,  A.  S.;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Ashley,  C,;  Jos. 
Adams,  T. ;  Nathan  T.  Root,  Sec;  Norman 

E.  Allmg,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  Cora  Beecher,  Ceres; 
Miss  Flora  Harelson,  P.;  Miss  Anita  Lead- 
better,  F.;  Miss  Bessie  M.  Ailing,  L.  A.  S.; 
Thos.  E.  Ketcham,  Trustee.  Date  of  in- 
stallation, January  7,  1893. 

Temescal  Grange. — Election  Dec.  17; 
officers  chosen:  Walter  Renwick,  M.; 
Maurice  Woodhams,  O. ;  Mrs.  Sarah  H. 
Dewey,  L.;  Mr.  Stevens,  S.;  Alfred  H. 
Dewey,  A.  S.;  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Whidden,  C; 
L.  Frink,  T.;  Mrs.  Nellie  G.  Babcock,  Sec; 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Renwick,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  Kate 
McGrew,  Ceres;  Miss  Sarah  A.  Winchester, 
P.;  Miss  Stella  Lufkin,  F.;  Mrs.  Stevens, 
L.  A.  S.;  A.  T.  Dewey,  Trustee;  Miss  Anita 
M.  Dewev,  Organist.  Date  of  installation, 
Jan.  7,  1892. 

Washington  Grange. — Election  Dec. 
17;  officers  chosen:  Nelson  Dill,  M.;  Miss 
Frankie  Howard,  O.;  James  Richey,  L.;  Ly- 
man Nixon,  S.;  Jeff  Giles,  A.  S.;  C.  B.  "Taft, 
C;  Charles  Blyther,  T.;  Sam  C.  Watters, 
Sec;  Chas.  Child,  G.  K.;  Miss  Mamie  Taft, 
Ceres;  Miss  Carrie  Mclntire,  P.;  Miss  Laura 
Nixon,  F.;  Mrs.  Rosie  Giles,  L.  A.  S.;  Will 
Mclntire,  Trnstee.  Date  of  installation, 
January  13,  1893. 

TULARE  GRANGE. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  good 
old  Grange  last  Saturday.  E.  C.  Shoe- 
maker, W.  M.,  presided.  Overseer  Tuohy, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  conference 
with  the  Alliance  and  Board  of  Trade,  as  to 
{Continued  on  Page  546.) 
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JL  he  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facta  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


K  em  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

T*he  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  o  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land, 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fioiits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


T^he  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company, 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -       -       -  C9,lifornia. 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 


Etc.,  Etc, 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS, 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Marks.  It  Furrows. 
It  Drops.  It  Govtrs. 
ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 


VOticto  GUTTER 


A  Boy  Can  Operate  It. 
Cuts  Potatoes  for  Seed  Faster 
ttian  Eight  Men  Can  by  Hand. 
Will  Pay  for  Itself  In  One  Day. 

FULLY  WARRANTED. 


Simple  In  Construction. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  knives 
secured  in  an  opening  of  the  table. 
Tlie  potato  is  placed  in  a  pair  of 
ihinged  jaws  above  the  knives,  and  by 
a  phinger  the  potato  is  cut  at  a  single 
stroke  and  the  eyes  divided  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  screen  be- 
low frees  the  seed  from  dirt  or  chips 
and  more  thoroughly  prepares  the 
cuttings  for  planting. 


THE   LATEST  STYLE 

PULVERIZER! 

 THE  

PACIFIC  SPADER! 

Operated  by  one  small  Boy.    No  Man  requised. 

New> 


COMETHING 

^  FINEST  liWPLEMENT 

SIMPLE 
STROHC 


IN  THE  MARKET. 

PERFECTION 
ATTAINED 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

Especially  adapted  to  pulverizing  "bottoms" — cue  maa 
and  a  small  boy  cau  operate  it. 


The  Pacific  Spa«l«'r:uid  Vineyard  <^iil- 
tivator.  Does  more  work  in  one  stroke  than 
^  a  Disc  Harrow  in  ten.  fiizes,  fi)/,^  to  12  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  It  CO. 

SAJr  FEANOIliOO  and  FEE8N0. 

  lis  :   

No    5D—  Si-toot  Spader  16-loch  Blades 

No.  60—  7      •  "   16  " 

No.  lOD—  5J    "  "   20  '■  " 

No.  14D—  7     "  "    20  "  " 

No.  16D— 8     "  "   20  "  " 

Np.  20D-10     "  •'   20  "  " 

No.  24D-12     "  "  20  " 


DRILL 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDING  PLANTER  IN 


Nov.    26,  1892 


The  price  places  it  within 

the  reach  of  all. 
^    Thoroughly  practical. 

Piants  10  to  12  acres  per 
day, 

EXTRA  SLIDES  for  planting 
PEAS,  BEAMS,  etc.  uith 
every  machine. 


s 

Furnished  plain  or  with 
fertilizer  attachment.  Ca- 
pacity of  distributing  from 
two  hundred  toonethousand 
pounds  per  acre. 

Catalogue  of  potato  and 
corn  planting  machinery 
FREE.  Address 


I  Linden,  Cal 

Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen:-!  was  induced  by  your  agent,  Mr.  I. 
0.  Fowler,  to  purchase  one  of  your  PACIFIC  SPADERS, 
which  I  have  tested  on  some  very  hard  land  and  must 
say  it  does  its  work  to  perfection.  I  will  say  to 
all  who  contemplate  purchasing  a  Cultivator  to  take 
the  Pacific  Spader  every  time.     I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.   V.  Webb. 


ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 


«    T^TTTI^     I    A  valuable  book  on  Good  Health  will  b9  Bent  fiee  at  your  req-est. 

J.  J— J  !  Bicura  Company,  aaO  Sansome  8t ,  San  Franoleco. 


^>XX.iXal9  disappear  when  Oleate  of  Bloura  is  used.      Sent  by  post. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Lar);est  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agrii'ul' 
hiral  and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  tho  We»t. 
E  tabllshed  1870.  T':..!  Subscriptions,  60c  for 
8  ir  os.  or  $2.40  a  year  (till  rurther  notice).  DEWEY 
PUBLISHINO  CO.,  220  Market  Street,  San  Franclsoo. 


Analytical  CheinlHts  and  AsiiayerH. 

ESTABLISHED  1887  —  109i  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Angeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  be^t  laboratory 
In  Southern  California  and  are  prepared  to  make  Asiaya 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Per' 
tillzers.  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT. 
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Jg^GRICULTURAL  J^OTES, 


CALIFORNIA. 

Lassen. 

H.  W.  Myebs  claims  to  have  killed  six  jack- 
rabbits  in  five  shots  with  a  rifle. 

Fresno. 

Fresno  County  will  exhibit  5000  oranges 
and  1000  lemons  at  the  World's  Fair— about 
45  boxes. 

Colusa. 

Wild-geese  are  said  to  be  so  numerous  in 
Colusa  county  that  the  people  there  are  tulking 
of  starting  a  goose  cannery  in  order  to  make  it 
profitable  to  kill  them,  and  strangely  enough 
the  thing  is  not  regarded  as  a  wild-goose  specu- 
lation. 

Oranse. 

Money  in  Walnuts. — Anaheim  Jwii-na^:  The 
walnut  crop  from  R.  H.  Oilman's  orchard,  in 
North  Anaheim,  has  been  all  packed  and  de- 
livered at  the  depot,  and  Mr.  Gilman  will  re- 
ceive a  check  to  the  amount  of  $4000  for  it. 

Placer. 

This  Year's  Oranges.  —  Rejnihlicnn:  The 
Auburn  Orange  Company  began  to  market 
their  fruit  on  Monday  last.  The  oranges  are  of 
fine  size  and  highly  colored.  This  year's  crop 
is  estimated  at  1000  boxes. 

San  DIeRO. 

Big  Lemon  Orchard — Otay  Pras:  It  has 
been  decided  by  the  owners  of  the  Chula  Vista 
ranch  to  plant  1000  acres  to  lemon  trees  this 
season,  which  will  make  this  the  largest  lemon 
orchard  in  the  world. 

Shasta. 

A  Hatpy  Valley  correspondent  of  the  Free 
Press  says:  S.  C.  Dick  received  the  highest 
price  for  his  last  shipment  of  green  fruit  of  any 
one  in  the  valley,  and  we  think  in  the  county 
for  this  vear — "i  cents  per  pound  net.  Will  it 
not  pay  to  raise  fruit? 

Yolo. 

Sale  of  Nursery  Trees. — Woodland  Demo- 
crat: The  nursery  business  is  assuming  large 
proportions  around  Davisville,  and  our  trees 
find  a  ready  sale  all  over  the  coast.  Something 
over  a  million  have  been  sold  for  delivery  dur- 
ing the  present  season,  and  stocks  are  almost 
exhausted,  while  the  demand  is  still  active. 

Tuolumne. 

Predatory  Eagles. — Democrat:  A  pair  of 
black  eagles  that  have  built  their  nest  and 
reared  their  young  upon  a  craggy  promontory 
of  the  Tuolumne  river  for  many  years,  are 
about  to  be  proceeded  against  as  pirates  by  the 
ranchers  of  Jacksonville,  they  being  unwilling 
to  stand  the  depredation  of  the  feathered  pests 
any  longer. 

Sacramento. 

Large  Beeves. — News  :  Odell  &  Herzog  yes- 
terday shipped  three  mammoth  beef  steers  to 
the  Bay  for  the  San  Franciscans  Christmas 
roast.  The  animals  were  driven  upon  the 
scales  before  shipping  and  tipped  the  beam  at 
2,700,  2-160  and  1900  pounds  respectively.  The 
big  "  beefers "  were  raised  by  Joe  Platf,  the 
well-known  Cosumnes  river  farmer,  and  were 
fed  on  alfalfa  and  corn.  Mr.  Piatt  received  $100 
per  head  for  the  steers,  and  says  it  pays  better 
to  raise  Christmas  beeves  than  turkeys. 

Nevada. 

Many  WildPigeons.— Grass  Valley  Telegraph: 
We  see  by  the  papers  that  there  are  millions  of 
wild  pigeons  up  in  some  portions  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  men,  women  and 
children  are  killing  them  by  the  hundreds. 
We  are  informed  that  the  wild  pigeon  crop  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  larger  this  year  than 
ever  before.  An  old  hunter  told  us  to  day  that 
he  saw  an  immense  flock  Saturday  and  he 
killed  several  of  them.  They  were  fine,  fat 
birds  and  are  splendid  eating. 

Kern. 

ExoiTEMEMT  AT  Bakebsfield.  —  Cali/omian: 
There  is  great  excitement  in  town  over  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  giving  back  to  the 
Government  a  large  body  of  land  granted  to 
the  railroads.  It  is  well  "not  to  be  too  hasty 
about  making  filings  on  railroad  land  in  the 
wes'ern  part  of  the  county,  for,  from  the  state- 
ment of  Southern  Pacific  Land  Agent  Madden, 
no  land  is  affected  in  Kern  or  Tulare  counties'. 
The  total  amount  affected  is  about  755,000  acres 
in  Loa  Angfles  and  San  Bernardino  counties; 
4912  acres  embraced  in  four  cases,  and  about 
750,000  acres  in  the  overlapping  grants. 

San  Joaauln. 

Agricultural  Association.  —  Hail:  At  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Association, 
Arthur  Ashley,  the  attorney,  was  elected  secre- 
tary, vice  J.  M.  LaRue,  the  veteran  secretary, 
who  has  been  elected  as  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  and  whose  time  will  be  taken  up 
with  legislative  matteis  at  a  period  when  it 
will  bp  most  needed  by  the  association.  The 
former  president  and  treasurer  of  the  associ- 
ation were  reelected.  The  salary  of  the  secre- 
tary was  fixed  at  $500  a  year  and  that  of  the 
treasurer  at  $5  a  year,  without  bonds. 

Ventura. 

Big  Prune  Ranch.— ^Vee  Press:  One  of  the 
largest  individual  plantings  thus  far  known  is 
that  of  J.  H.  Spear,  near  Bardsdale,  who  will 
set  out  some  50i[)0  or  6000  prunes  and  apricots. 
Within  the  next  few  years,  it  is  safe  to  say,  ali 
the  land  this  side  of  the  river,  and  much  of  it 
on  the  other  side,  will  all  be  in  bearing  or- 
chards of  one  description  or  another. 

Honey  Land  Getting  Scarce.— Prei*.-  It  is 
probable  that  there  will  not  be  the  amount  of 
honey  raised  in  this  county  in  future  as  in  the 
years  of  the  past.  The  reason  alleged  is  that 
every  available  acre  of  tillable  land  is  being 


cleared,  plowed  and  planted,  and  this  drives 
the  thousands  of  sheep  throughout  the  valley 
into  the  mountains  and  canyons,  and  conse- 
quently  bee-feed  is  destroyed.  Sheep  thrive  on 
white  sage,  and  it  is  from  the  blossom  of  this 
wild  herb  that  California  honey  has  received  its 
superiority  and  increased  value. 

Sonoma. 

The  First  Shipment. — Republican:  Kopf  & 
Donovan  shipped  500  boxes  of  eggs  fo  Seattle 
one  day  this  week— the  first  large  consign- 
ment to  go  from  .Santa  Rosa  to  that  place. 

CoNDENSEK  CLOSES  DowN.  —  THhune  :  The 
must  condenser  ar  Gevserville  finished  its  sea- 
son's operations  last  week.  This  year's  run 
was  very  heavy  i  nd  covered  a  large  period  of 
time.  'There  were  between  1500  and  2000  tons 
of  grapes  consumed  by  the  must-condenser  the 
past  season. 

Phylloxera  Raging. —  Tribune:  Phylloxera 
is  ravaging  the  grapevines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Geyserville.  It  first  made  its  appearance  in  the 
vineyard  of  Leander  Ellis,  and  knowing  the 
disease  to  be  insuppressible,  he  began  at  once  to 
dig  "p  the  vines.  It  has  since  been  spreading 
to  neighboring  vineyards  at  an  alarming  rate, 
and  fears  of  tremendous  damage  are  enter- 
tained. 

Butte. 

Great  Crop  OF  Almonds. — Viggs  Argus:  The 
great  crop  of  almonds  on  325  acres  of  trees  of 
Hatch  &  Rock  this  year  produced  about  G() 
tons  of  fruit,  which  will  bring  the  company 
over  $10,000.  Alexander  Hammon  offered  the 
Bio  Bonito  Colony  Company  $175  an  acre  for 
40  acres  in  orchard  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
tract.  Twenty  acres  of  peaches  on  Rio  Bonito, 
the  trees  four  years  old,  brought  the  owners 
this  year  $2700,  or  $135  an  acre. 

One  Story  Trees.— Oroville  Register:  H.  L. 
Hyman,  a  nurseryman  for  the  past  25  years, 
has  been  examining  the  pruning  of  fruit-trees 
in  this  vicinity,  and  has  in  mind  the  planting 
of  an  extensive  nursery  near  this  town.  He 
says  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  the  young  trees  to 
run  up  high,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  East,  be- 
fore they  are  pruned.  There  the  object  is  to 
give  warmth  to  the  ground  in  summer,  here  to 
keep  the  ground  as  cool  and  moist  as  possible 
about  the  roots  of  the  tree.  Train  a  tree  high 
here  and  the  ground  becomes  heated  and 
parched  during  the  hot  summers,  the  sun  scalds 
tlie  bark,  the  sap  sours  and  the  borers  injure 
the  tree. 

Santa  Clara. 

Dying  of  Glanders. — Mercury:  A.  W.  Kings- 
bury, who  was  taken  with  the  glanders  several 
weeks  ago  from  a  diseased  horse,  is  at  death's 
door.  The  roof  of  the  unfortunate  man's 
mouth  has  been  eaten  away,  and  his  sight  is 
gone.    His  limbs  are  double  "their  natural  size. 

Valuable  Lands. — First-class  prune  and  apri- 
cot land  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  is  worth  from 
$150  to  $300  per  acre,  unimproved,  and  the  bear- 
ing orchards  are  worth  $800  to  $1500  per  acre. 
This  is  about  equal  to  the  value  of  citrus  land 
and  orchards  in  the  best  southern  sections  of 
the  State. 

Santa  Clara  Dairies.—"  Omar,"  in  the  Mer- 
cury, gives  the  followinr  as  indicating  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Gilroy  dairies:  J.  C.  Zuck  has  75 
cows;  A.  W.  Furlong,  120;  A.  Forni,  1.50-  G.  E 
Res,  200;  S.  Rea,  80;  J.  P.  Sargent,  100;  A.  Wat- 
son, 50;  J.  H.  Ellis,  125;  M.  F.  Holsclaw.  25; 
Dexter  Bros.,  40;  R.  Eschenberg,  70;  E.  Maze] 
48;  A.  Wilson,  75:  J.  Murdock,  40;  making  a 
total  of  nearly  1200  cows  used  for  dairy  pur- 
poses. Add  several  thousand  head  of  beef- 
stock  at  Miller's,  Dunne's  and  other  places,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  Gilroy  is  some  on  horned 
cattle. 

Monterey. 

Chino  Notes. — Pajaronian:  Down  in  Santa 
Ana  they  are  blowing  about  an  immense  beet 
that  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair.  It  is  expected  to  weigh  300  pounds.  The 
Pajaro  sugar-beet  has  not  had  time  to  reach 
that  size,  owing  to  beet-factory  demands^  but  it 
does  not  take  much  of  a  load  of  Pajaro  beets  to 
make  300  pounds  of  sugar.  *  •  *  A  talk 
with  some  of  the  citrus-fruit  growers  of  the 
valley  develops  the  fact  that  the  present  wind- 
storm is  not  doing  serious  d image  to  either 
oranges  or  lemons,  and  that  very  few  have  been 
blown  off  the  trees.  *  «  »  Strawberiies 
growing,  in  full  bloom  and  ripening  in  the 
open  air,  at  this  time  of  year,  is  a  rare  sight  to 
newcomers.  In  this  incomparable  section  the 
sight  may  be  enjoyed,  not  only  now,  but  at  al- 
most any  time  during  the  winter.  •  •  »  The 
daily  beet  receipts  at  the  factory  are  averaging 
about  500  tons.  The  major  part  thereof  is 
from  the  Moro  Cojo  and  Cooper  ranches.  It 
will  take  about  three  weeks  of  clear  weather  to 
get  out  the  beet  crop  on  these  ranches.  The 
last  of  the  crop  of  this  valley  is  expected  to  be 
in  the  bins  before  Saturday. 

Los  Angeles. 

New  Olive-Oil  Mill,— The  Rowland  olive- 
oil  mill  at  Pomona  is  nearly  completed,  and 
the  manufacture  of  oil  will  commence  in  a 
week  or  two.  Some  of  the  machinery  was  im- 
ported from  Europe,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
mill  is  greater  than  that  of  the  similar  estab- 
lishmenU  at  Elwood  Cooper's  ranch  and  Na- 
tional City. 

Seed  Barley.— Santa  Ana  Blade:  The  tons 
of  seed  barley  now  being  hauled  to  the  San 
Joaquin  ranch  will  be  sown  as  fast  as  the 
ground  can  be  put  in  condition  for  it.  It  is 
said  that  the  number  of  men  and  teams  at 
work  there  at  present  present  a  sight  worthy  to 
be  looked  upon.  They  are  scattered  over  25,000 
acres  of  level  country,  which  is  as  fine  barley 
land  as  there  is  in  the  State. 

Good  Lemon  Yield.— A  gentleman  of  G-ir- 
vanza  has  two  acres  of  lemon-trees  only  from 
wbich  he  will  get  about  230  boxes  of  lemons  in 
all,  including  40  boxes  recently  sold.  He  sent 
a  specimen  into  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  they  cannot  be  surpassed  for  beauty' 


Lemons  command  $5  per  box  on  the  trees,  and 
that  means  $1150  for  the  two  acres.  Mean- 
while the  space  between  the  trees  has  furnished 
garden  vegetables  for  the  'amily. 

San  Bernardino. 

Overloaded  Trees. — Observer:  Without  the 
assistance  of  props  many  of  our  orange-groves 
would  go  to  pieces.  Nature  never  intended 
that  an  orange-tree  should  bear  such  burdens 
of  fruit  as  our  mature  orange-trees  are  now 
bearing.  Though  one  of  the  toughest  of  woods, 
the  branches  wonld  split  from  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  were  they  not  supported  as  they  are 
It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  relieve,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  overburdened  trees  of  some  of 
their  surplus  fruit. 

What  is  the  Orange  Crop? — Record:  The 
Observer's  estimate  of  Ontario's  orange  crop  at 
130  to  150  carloads  is  being  widely  quoted  and 
is  calculated  to  injure  rather  than  benefit  the 
place.  The  actual  shipments  will  probably  not 
be  much  more  than  half  those  figures,  and  the 
discrepancy  is  sure  to  cause  unfavorable  com- 
ment. It  is  safer  to  keep  within  bounds  in 
estimates  of  that  kind.  The  highest  figures  we 
have  heard  mentioned  by  our  fruitgrowers  and 
local  shippers  are  100  carloads  and  our  estimate 
is  75  or  80.  Last  year  wa  shipped  42,  and  if  we 
can  double  that,  it  is  good  enough.  In  1893  we 
ought  to  get  up  toward  the  150  notch. 

Gre.^t  Tomato  Tree. — Orange  Belt:  A  novelty 
in  the  tomato  line  can  be  seen  at  Rose  Cottage, 
the  home  of  Henry  Thomas.  It  is  a  tree  that 
is  now  19  feet  high,  raised  from  seed  planted 
last  April.  It  is  11  feet  in  diameter,  12  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  has  70  branches,  with  very  dark 
green  foliage.  It  seems  to  be  a  continuous 
bearer,  and  on  December  3d  the  owner  gathered 
219  tomatoes  from  the  one  tree  at  a  single  pick- 
ing. The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  a  rich  crim- 
son color,  very  few  seeds,  perfectly  smooth, 
breaks  open  like  an  apple,  though  without  any 
core,  and  is  of  delicious  flavor.  It  is  still  grow- 
ing, and  already  makes  an  excellent  shade  tree 
for  the  entire  south  side  of  the  house. 

Tulare. 

More  to  Follow. — Journal :  The  large  drier 
of  the  Lucerne  vineyard,  four  miles  northwest 
of  Hanford,  ceased  work  last  Saturday  for  the 
season.  Eighty  carloads,  or  800  tons,  of  raisins 
have  been  shipped  from  this  one  young  vine- 
vard  this  season,  and  still  there's  more  to 
follow. 

How  He  Saved  Money.  —  A  Olobe  corre 
spondent  of  the  Tulare  Valley  Oilizen  says: 
"A.  F.  Thompson  could  only  get  an  offer  of 
$20  for  a  very  large,  fat  cow,  of  the  butchers. 
He  killed  the  cow,  and  after  selling  $48  worth 
of  beef  at  a  low  price  to  his  neighbors,  he  had 
200  pounds  for  his  own  use." 

More  than  Any  Other. —  Times:  At  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  held  at  San  Jose,  the 
county  of  Tulare  had  more  representative  fruit- 
growers in  attendance  than  any  other  county  in 
the  Slate  excepting  Santa  Clara,  the  county  in 
which  San  Jose  is  situated.  This  speaks  well 
for  Tulare  as  a  fruit-growing  county. 

Don't  Eat  Grape  Seeds. — A  little  son  of  Mrs. 
H.  A.  McCorinack  of  Hanford  was  taken  dan- 
gerously ill  recently  as  the  result  of  eating 
raisin-grape  seeds.  The  little  fellow  was  taken 
to  Oakland,  where  a  surgical  operation  was  per- 
formed and  the  seeds  removed.  The  lad  is  now 
recovering,  and  will  soon  be  well.  This  should 
be  a  warning  to  parents  who  permit  their 
children    to    eat    raisin-grapes,    skins  and 

seeds  Charles  King  of  Hanford  has  shipped 

600  tons  of  raisins  this  season. 

Planting. — Register:  Here  in  Tulare,  having 
had  something  of  a  breathing  spell  since  har- 


vest, now  that  the  rains  have  come,  the  big 
teams  are  out  in  the  fields  again  putting  in  the 
new  crop,  and  so  far  as  our  information  goes, 
the  season's  planting  will  be  greater  than  it  was 
last  year.  But  little  has  been  put  in  dry.  That 
pernicious  foxtail  has  gotten  into  the  fields  so 
that  it  must  be  suffered  to  start  before  the  plow- 
ing is  done,  or  it  may  take  the  wheat  ana  will 

certainly  damage  it  The  Sentinel  states  that 

there  are  vineyardists  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
county  who  will  dig  up  their  grapevines  and 
plant  prunes. 

WASHINGTON. 

Scale  Bugs.  —  Most  of  the  young  trees 
brought  to  Washington  State  from  the  East 
are  infested  with  the  scale-bug  and  wooly- 
apfais.  Inspector  Jessee  condemned  several 
thousand  trees  from  Nebraska  at  Walla  Walla 
last  week. 

Stock  Feeding. — A  new  industry  ii  develop- 
ing at  Yakima,  Wash.,  that  of  stock-feeding. 
During  the  months  of  November  alone  78  cars 
of  cattle,  or  about  1700  head,  were  shipped  in 
there  to  be  held  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  for 
fattening  upon  alfalfa.  They  will  then  be 
shipped  to  the  Sound  marke's.  This  has  been 
a  regular  proceeding  with  shippers,  for  several 
months,  and  the  number  of  head  arriving  is 
constantly  increasing. 

Large  Turnips —The  State  of  Washington 
reports  the  largest  turnips  probably  that  ever 
were  grown  in  the  West.  According  to  the 
Wenatchee  Oraphic,  A.  P.  Kiser,  who  owns  a 
farm  on  Beaver  creek,  eight  miles  east  of  that 
city,  has  on  exhibition  some  turnips  weighing 
15  pounds  up  to  21  pounds  each.  The  largest 
one,  weighing  21  pounds,  measures  four  feet  in 
circumference.  The  farm  on  which  these  large 
turnips,  as  well  as  other  equally  large  veg- 
etables, were  grown  is  on  a  high  bench  at  least 
1500  feet  above  the  Columbia  river.  The  land 
was  not  irrigated,  and  produces  every  season 
an  average  of  about  25  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  A  number  of  orchards  have  been  planted 
by  the  small  colony  of  about  40  farmers,  and 
the  fruits,  especially  apples,  do  well. 

NEVADA. 

Alfalfa.— All  the  alfalfa  at  Lovelock  haa 
been  disposed  of  to  the  stockmen.  There  was 
an  immense  stock  of  hay  this  season,  but  not 
more  than  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
price  paid  was  $4.50  per  ton  in  the  stack. 

The  Gopher  Pest. — Evening  Chronicle :  A 
decision  from  Judge  Risingof  the  District  Court 
was  received  in  Dayton  last  Saiurday,  whidi 
settles  the  fact  ttiat  the  plague  which  Lyon 
county  bad  last  May  was  a  gopher  plague  and 
not.  a  ground-squirrel  plague.  Ranchers  in  the 
Carson  and  Mason  valleys  seeing  their  crops 
destroyed  by  the  pests,  made  big  wages  by  kill- 
ing the  strange  animals  at  a  cent  and  a  half 
per  head,  the  State  law  providing  such  bounty 
for  gophers.  The  first  bill  presented  against 
the  county  was  for  $200.  The  County  Com- 
missioners refused  payment,  alleging  that  the 
animals  were  squirrels.  A  long  trial  was  held 
during  the  summer,  at  which  a  number  of  zoo- 
logical experts  testified  bef jre  Justice  of  the 
Peace  J.  S.  Craig  of  Mason  valley.  'The  judge 
decided  that  the  pests  were  ground  squirrels 
and  not  gophers,  and  the  plaintiffs  had  no 
right  to  receive  a  bounty.  The  case  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  District  Court.  The  court  has 
had  the  case  under  advisement  for  three 
months,  and  now  gives  a  learned  decision  that 
the  animals  were  gophers.  The  test  case  for 
$200  is  but  an  entering  wedge.  There  are 
numerous  claimants  now  ready  to  file  their 
bills,  and  the  result  will  be  that  the  Lyon 
county  treasury  will  soon  get  some  heavy 
drafts  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 


Chicago's 
Population. 

There  is  probably  no  city  of  importance  in  the  world  that  can  show 
such  rapid  and  wonderful  growth  as  Chicago  since  its  destruction  by 
fire.  To-day  its  population  is  about  1,200  ooo.  Mr.  Peter  Van  Schaack, 
one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  that  city  said  in  conversation,  that  a 
large  number  of  his  personal  friends,  as  well  as  scores  of  representative 
men  throughout  the  Northwest  with  whom  he  had  conversed  upon  the 
subject,  had  found  St.  Jacobs  Oil  a  pain-curing  and  healing  remedy  of 
the  most  extraordinary  efficacy.  It  is  the  Great  Remedy  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Backache,  Bruises,  Burns,  Swellings  etc. 

(*A  copy  of  the  "  Official  Portfolio  of  tlie  World's  Columbian  Exposition,"  beautifully 
illustrated,  in  water  color  etTccts.  will  be  sent  to  anv  address  upon  receipt  of  loc.  in  postage 
Btamps  by  The  Charles  A.  V'ogeler  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.) 


TONCUELESS. 
SELF-CUIDINC. 

NO  POLE  flccpton 

NO  SORE 

NECKS. 
One  Plowmnn 
Innteud  of  Two 


lOLIDfiMFORT 


Wheol 
landtiide. 
Nt>  bottom  or 
side  friction. 
W"ef(fhtof  furrow_ 
fram»  and  pluvt'iuun 
curried  on  ihrve   i  t-ii.^rtl  }<|)jndle9. 
Draft  reduced  to 

loweaC  po«Hlble  limit. 


THE 

WONDER 

ON 

WHEELS. 
Seven  Acres  a  Day  Lr  twI 

Four  lioi-ses  nbreast — one  in  the 
furrow,  three  on  the  land. 
Foot  brake  prevents  (ronsr  rtinnlntr 
on  u-uin.   Luvui-B  within  eaf<r 


£aalcr  Drlvlnff,  .StrnlKht«>r  Far* 
rows*  and  I^lffhter  Draft 

than  any  Gang  in  America. 
Adjustable  fmme—cnti  b<>  narrowixl  or 
widened  ut  will,  and  converted  into  a 
single  plow  in  u  fvw  monicDts'  time. 
Mado  with  Stubble,  Sod  and  Stubble,  and 
nt  alrie  breaker  bottom-*,  in  Sii-el  or  Chilled 
Metal.   KiKht  or  left  -10.  i:;  ur  U  inch  cut. 
.Special  price*  and  time  for  trial  ctvea  on 
fli  Kt  ortleraf  l  oni  points*  where  we  have  no  Agentw. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  ind.,  or  Stanton, Thompson  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Dur  book— "Fuu  on  the  Farm"— sent  free  to  all. 
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breeder3*  birectory. 


■Ix  llnee  or  less  In  this  directory  at  BOo  per  line  per  month 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


J.  I.  PARSONS,  Santa  Rosa,  Oal.  Shire  Stallion, 
pure-bred,  registered,  coming  four  years  old;  war- 
ranted a  breeder,  (or  sale;  or  will  trade  (or  yearling 
cattle,  town  lots  or  land. 


r.  H.  BOBEB,  826  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holstelng;  winners  o(  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.   All  strains. 


JBBSBYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  (or  sale. 


P.  PBTERSEN, Sites,  Colusa  Co  .Importer  b Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  (or  sale. 


JOHN  IjTNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  o(  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  (or  sale. 


OHABIiBS  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  o(  Recorded  Holstein-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  o(  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  (resh  Cows,  Bee(  Cattle  and  Sheep, 


PBROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata- 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  o(  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  SAXB  &  SON,  Lick  House,  Sao  Francisco, 
Oal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  (or  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  o(  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


vVILLIAM  NILBS,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


OBBB  MOUNT  POULTBY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 


OAIilFOBNIA  POULTBY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Oal.,  send  (or  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  (ree. 


JOHN  McFARLING,  Callstoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  o(  Choice  Poultry.  Send  (or  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  o(  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  (or  New  Catalogue. 

C.  BLOM,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


B.  H.  OBANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  (rom  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


J.  P'  ASHLEY,  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
o(  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 


YOU  A 


Farmer  ?    If  so,  you  know  that  a 


WILLIAM  NILBS, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Circulars  (ree. 


TYLBR   BEAOH,    San  Jose,  Cal.,    breeder  o( 
thoroughbred  Berkshire  and  Kaaex  Hogi. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Dealers 
Direct  (rom  Europe, 
Enerlisli    Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and    German  Coacb 
Stallions. 
189  Klghteenth  St.. 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Write  (or  Catalogne. 


JACK  FOR  SALE. 


A  very  large  Jack,  second  in  size  and  worth  to  no 
Kentucky  Jack  in  this  State,  will  sell  extremely  cheap, 
owing  to  having  sold  my  dra(t  horse  breeding  (arm. 

Address,  DK.  G.  W.  I.BEK, 
No.  6  O'Farrell  St..  San  Francisco. 


COLTS  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS- 


Every  Facility  for  Breal(ing  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSBS  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OIIiBKKT  TOMPKINS,  Proprlotor, 

P.  O.  Box  149  _..San  Leandro.  0»l. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 


A  number  o(  pure-bred  Angora  Ooate  In  lots  to  suit. 
This  Is  the  stock  o(  goats  (ormerly  owned  by  Julius 
Weyand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  (or  cash.  Address 

BBNBST  WBTAMD,  OoIllM,  Oal. 


OR  A  HORvSE  RESPECTS  BARBED  WIRE. 

—THE  NEW— 

"  ""W  ^  TJ         E        ^  3Nr" 

*  HAS  THE 


Guaranteed 
from  3  to  30 
per  cent, 
lighter 
than 

any  other 

barbed 

wire. 

The  strongest 
on  earth. 


Sharpest 

Points 

Safest 

Barbs 

Strongest 

Main  Wires 

Best 

Galvanizing 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10  PINE  STREET. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Exceedingly  Fine  Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Figures. 

ALSO,  DARK  BRAHMA  HENS  AND  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

The  Best  o(  Winter  Layers. 

IklXSS  S^ODFtBXSlS,     -     Box  SSla,     -     XtTAisA.  Olt^r,  OaI. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 


Patented  June  16, 1886;  August  30,  1889,   Canada  Patent,  June  12, 1800. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
ail,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

OREKN  OCT  BONIS  WII.L  DOUBLE  THB  NUMBER  OF  BOOS, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  (ertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  o[  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutter?  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  CalKornia  poultrymen.  Send  (or  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  o(  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  in(ormatlon  in  relation 
to  (eedlng  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pscinc  Ooaat  ARonta.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  o(  the  Aagglo,  Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Cli(den,  Artis  and  other  (amilies.   None  better. 

0(  the  Coomassie,  Alpbea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ghina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

I'OTJXjTH.'V— Nearly  all  Tarletiea. 

Third  Edition  POUI,TKT  &  STOCK  BOOK,  60  cents 
-  *  y  mail  postpaid.    Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 

Address:      TT^IVT.  JN'XXjSSS  «fi9  OO..  3Lsos  u9k.xxeeleci,  OaI. 


RED    BALI.  BRAND. 


I  Genuine  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Weils,  Fargo  &  Co.,  eto.,  eto. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  miloh  cows; 
it  Increases  and  enrlobes 
their  milk. 

8S3  Howard  St.,  San 
B'ranelaoo.  Oal. 


Send  lor  Price  Lists  %    GUNS  SENT  ON 

OF  GUNS  ^^H^Hj^^^  \ 

And  all  Articles  used  ^|B|^^^^^^^|fl|  f 

by  Hunters  and  ^^^^d^^^H  %    O^-D  ^^^^  TAKEN 

Anglers.  ^  -  »ri?»i"t".  ^  EXCHANGE, 

CSrXlO.  -KKT.  JSECmiVU,  526  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAOON  SCALE. 

Price  $06,  Delivered  Aoywhere  In  the 
United  States. 

These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood- 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  25  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  othe> 
Scales  o(  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
o(  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Traman,  Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 


RANGERS'  im 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
BAN    FRANOISOO,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  18Ti. 


*.athorlBed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Oapltal  paid  np  and  Beserve  Fund  800,000 
Olvldonda  paid  to  Stookholdera.. .  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE   ViViPresiden! 

ALBERT  MONTPELUER  Cashier  and  Managei 

FRANK  MoMULLKN   Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  o(  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  On  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1.  1892.  A.  MONTPKLLIER,  Hanagei. 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  AUTOMATIC  GAS  MACHINES 
stand  unequaled  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  (or  lighting 
country  homes,  suburban  residences,  hotels,  etc.  The 
light  produced  by  these  machines  Is  Bright,  Clean  and 
Steady,  but  80(t  and  soothing  to  the  eye.  Emitting 
No  Smoke  and  being  unKorm,  11  has  no  equal  (or 
reading  by.  The  cost  ig  more  than  One-HaK  Less  than 
coal  gas  anywhere,  It  being  but  $1  per  1000  cable 
feet.  These  Machines  are  sold  at  reduced  rates, 
but  every  one  Is  guaranteed  to  give  entire 
satisfaction.  Belore  purehaalng  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  them  or  send  (or  illustrated  catalogue  at  Nos. 
43-46  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  CalKornia. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  Z-year-olds 

FOR  SAI.E. 
ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oal 
Only  three-fourths  mile  (rom  the  terminus  o( 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Eleetric  Road. 


Dr.A.E.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETEBINl 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Paclflo  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  o( 
till  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
•Tn.  *6«7. 


Hatch  Chickens  by  SteamV 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Will  do  it.  ThouaandB  in  Bucceesful  oper- 
ation. .Vimp/e.  Perfect  and. ^^U-Jirgnhtdng. 
Lowest-priced  first-class  Hatcher  made. 
Guaranteed  to  haich  a  larfrer  percentage 
of  fertile  ORgs  at  lees  cost  than  any  other. 
Sendee,  for  Illus.  CaUlog. '  wto.  u.  STAllL,  (iulucy,  liu 


MONEY  M^2e^„"^.V 

By  using  the  Paclflo  Inonbator 
and  Breeder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  unl* 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Ponltry 
and  Fonltry  A  pi.llances.  Send 
8  eta.  In  stamps  (or  83- page  catalogue, 
with  30  (ull-sized  colored  onto  o(  thor- 
oughbred (owls,  to  Paclflo  1  ncnba- 
tor  Co.,  187 Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Hi  LSI  ED  INGD6AT0R 

COMPANY, 
lUI*  Myrtle  Ntreet,  WnkJiaad  OaL 

Send  Htamp  for  Oiroiilar. 


POU LTR  Y M E N  ,  S^rp'C"! 

consequently  the  price  of  eggs  Is  advancing  Every  one 
Bhouid  now  food  Welliugtou's  Improved  Kkk  Food  regularly 
if  they  desire  to  have  egga  to  soil  when  tboy  roach  high 
prices.  Get  It  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  rrcprlotoi. 
k  V.  WRLLINOTON.  42S  Washington  Ht,  San  KrsnolBco. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  KlHDALi,,  U.  D. 

8S  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  bent  treatment  o(  dis* 
eabes.  Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  eOecte  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  n^edicines used 
(or  the  horse,  and  a  (ew  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  o(  med. 
dlcines.  Rules  (or  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  One  en* 

  graving  showing  the  appearanoa 

o(  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  is  printed  ou  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7ix6  inches.  Price,  only  2fi 
cents,  or  five  for  II,  on  rnpnlvit  o(  which  we  nHIl  send 
by  mall  to  any  address  DEWKY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  120 
Uarket  Strent,  San  Francisco. 
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Silk  from  Wood  Pulp. 

United  States  Consul  Francis  B.  Loomis, 
at  St.  Etienne,  in  a  report  to  his  Govern- 
ment, gives  some  interesting  facts  regarding 
the  proposed  manufacture  of  silk  from  wood 
pulp.  It  appears  that  the  reported  failure 
of  the  silk  crop  or  output  in  France,  Italy 
and  Syria  has  again  directed  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  most  important  manufacturers 
of  St.  Etienne  to  the  process  invented  by 
Count  Chardonner  for  the  manufacture  of 
silk  from  wood  pulp  by  a  method  similar  in 
principle  to  that  employed  for  converting 
wood  into  paper.  A  few  years  ago  the  new 
invention  was  exploited,  and  the  rights  to  its 
exclusive  use  were  sold  to  companies  in  Ger- 
many, France  and  England.  Large  works 
were  built  at  Besancon,  and  preparations  for 
manufacturing  silk  from  wood  were  project- 
ed and  made  on  a  somewhat  extravagant 
scale.  Some  remarkable  specimens  of  silk 
made  by  this  process  were  shown,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  fabric  so  manufactured  could 
not  be  woven  successfully  in  large  pieces, 
and  that  it  was  of  so  highly  inflammable  a 
nature  as  to  be  a  source  of  great  danger. 
The  experiments  were  then  dropped,  and 
nothing  was  heard  of  the  matter  until  a  few 
months  ago,  when  a  company  was  organized 
to  develop  the  process  of  Count  Chardonner 
and  make  it  a  thoroughly  practical  one. 

This  company  is  quietly  at  work  now,  and 
is  making  a  large  number  of  experiments, 
which,  Mr.  Loomis  is  informed  by  those  in  a 
position  to  know,  are  likely  to  lead  to  some 
important  and  satisfactory  results.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  in  a  short  time  the  company  will 
be  able  to  offer  to  the  trade  a  substitute  for 
silk  which  will  possess  all  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  silk,  and  which  can  be  sold  for  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  the  genuine  article. 
This  company  has  secured  the  revision  to  it- 
self of  the  exclusive  rights  to  the  process, 
which  had  been  sold,  and  if  its  experiments 
meet  with  the  success  that  is  anticipated,  it 
will  be  in  a  position  to  make  its  own  terms 
on  every  side.  Consul  Loomis  has  secured 
interesting  samples  of  ribbons  made  from 
wood  pulp  or  cellulose  silk,  which  he  sent 
with  his  report  to  the  department.  Up  to 
the  present  moment  these  experiments  are 
more  interesting  than  important,  and  the 
silkworm  rests  secure  in  its  work  and  its 
career,  but  nobody  can  tell  at  this  early  stage 
of  development  the  wonderful  things  that  the 
future  has  in  store  for  wood  pulp. 

Wages  in  Europe, 

Blacksmiths  receive  $9.62  per  week  in 
England,  $4  in  Germany,  $5.81  in  France, 
$5.38  in  Belgium,  $3.18  in  Austria.  Car- 
penters receive  $9.75  in  Engbnd,  $4.11  in 
Germany,  $6.20  in  France,  $4.07  in  Bel- 
gium, $5. 10  in  Austria.  CalDinet  makers  re- 
ceive $6  22  per  week  in  England,  $4. 25  in 
Germany,  $6.14  in  France,  $5.66  in  Belgium 
and  $4.40  in  Austria.  Machmists  receive  $9 
per  week  in  England  and  $460  in  Ger- 
many— no  figures  at  hand  for  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Austria.  Painters  receive  $8.92 
per  week  in  England  and  $4.82  in  Ger- 
many— no  figures  as  to  other  countries. 
Laborers,  $5.29  per  week  in  England,  $311 
in  Germany,  $3  93  in  France,  $3  77  in  Bel- 
gium and  $3  in  Austria.  Printers  are  paid 
20  cents  per  1000  ems  in  England,  and  re- 
ceive $6.64  per  week  in  France,  $5  94  in 
Belgium  and  S3. 95  in  Austria;  bricklayers, 
$7-75  P^'^  week  in  England,  $4.21  in  Ger- 
many, $5.74  in  France,  $4  56  in  Belgium 
and  $3.55  in  Austria;  masons,  $8  per  week 
in  England.  $407  in  Germany,  $5.33  in 
France,  $5.22  in  Belgium  and  $3  73  in  Aus- 
tria; farm  laborers,  $3  per  week  in  England, 
$306  in  Germany,  $3.10  in  France,  $2.72  in 
Belgium  and  $3.50  m  Austria;  coopers,  $6 
in  England,  $397  in  Germany,  $5.58  in 
France,  $5.17  in  Belgium  and  $3  64  in  Aus- 
tria; shoemakers,  $6  per  week  in  England, 
$2.95  in  Germany  and  $2.90  in  France. — 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


stood,  they  will  warp  less  than  if  cut  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  tendency  to  warp  when 
sawn  into  boards  is  nnuch  greater  in  green 
than  in  dry  wood,  and  the  convex  side  of 
the  curve  is  always  towards  the  heart.  This 
warping,  due  to  unequal  shrinkage,  and  to 
the  more  open  texture  of  the  external  por- 
tion of  the  tree,  is  not  found  to  occur  in  the 
middle  plank  or  board  of  the  log,  excepting 
as  it  may,  in  slight  degree,  reduce  the 
breadth. — Canada  Lumberman. 

Artificial  Eyes. 

The  Opticia7i  says  :  The  porcelain  eye, 
by  its  truly  wonderful  likeness  to  the  human 
eye  in  color,  size  and  conformation,  is  a 
mark  of  the  advance  in  opthalmological  sci- 
ence. If  the  removal  of  eyes  in  olden  time 
was  done  in  a  rude  way,  as  by  putting  lime 
between  the  eyelids,  or  puncturing  the  ball 
with  a  nail,  no  less  primitive  in  its  way  was 
the  artificial  reproduction  of  the  eye.  The 
first  artificial  eye  consisted  simply  of  a  metal 
shell  painted  or  enameled  over,  figuring  the 
sclerotic  and  iris  and  leaving  the  cornea 
absent.  It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth 
century  that  a  Dutchman  made  an  artificial 
eye  of  enamel,  and  combining  this  with 
glass,  succeeded  in  representing  the  cornea. 
However,  the  eyes  were  simple  oval  shells, 
like  the  half  of  a  bird's  egg,  and  could  be 
worn  in  either  orbit,  there  being  no  right  or 
left.  How  different  now  !  Not  only  have 
we  rights  and  lefts,  but  the  resemblance  to 
the  natural  eye  is  so  great  that  it  often  takes 
an  expert  to  detect  it;  and  how  completely 
the  public  in  general  can  be  deceived  by  it 
is  illustrated  by  an  incidental  case  occurring 
in  the  practice  of  the  late  Dr.  Williams,  of 
Cincinnati.  A  sharp-wi'ted  Irishman  who 
had  his  eye  removed  by  the  doctor  did  not 
wish  to  let  his  neighbors  know  that  he  was 
wearing  an  artificial  eye,  so  when  he  re- 
turned home  he  told  them  the  old  one  had 
been  taken  out,  scraped  and  put  back.  Not 
only  did  he  deceive  his  neighbors,  but  the 
county  papers  took  it  up  and  made  so  much 
noise  that  the  good  doctor  became  indignant 
and  exposed  the  patient's  story,  whereupon 
the  Irishman,  when  next  seeing  the  doctor, 
said  :  "  Doctor,  you  see  what  a  good  thing 
I  was  making  for  you,  and  you  went  and 
spoiled  it  all."  And  the  belief,  says  Dr.  A. 
E.  Davis,  of  New  York,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  these  details,  that  an  eye  can  be 
taken  out,  scraped  and  put  back  again,  is 
not  confined  to  the  grossly  ignorant,  as 
shown  by  one  case  reported  in  this  paper; 
hence  it  may  be  well  to  disabuse  their 
minds  upon  this  point  before  the  operation 
is  done.  Artificial  eyes  should  be  removed 
each  night,  washed  and  kept  in  a  dry  place, 
and  not  in  a  glass  of  water  during  the  night, 
as  is  usually  done.  Two  years  is  about  the 
limit  of  time  of  service  of  an  artificial  eye, 
when  it  becomes  rough  and  has  to  be  re 
newed.  However,  another  medical  man  re 
ports  one  case  where  a  woman,  for  fear  she 
would  not  be  able  to  replace  the  eye  if  re- 
moved, wore  it  continuously,  without  once 
removing  it,  for  15  years. 

The  Highest  Chimney  on  the  Con- 
tinent.— The  highest  chimney  in  Germany 
and  probably  on  the  Continent  has  just  been 
built  at  Stolberg,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It 
is  407  (eet  high,  and  it  stands,  moreover,  on 
an  eminence  which  rises  some  270  feet  above 
the  surrounding  plain.  The  inside  diameter 
of  the  stalk  is,  at  the  bottom,  16  feet  8  inches; 
at  the  top,  nearly  10  feet.  The  chimney, 
provision  for  the  ascent  of  which  has  been 
made  by  fixing  iron  stips  in  the  masonry, 
has  occupied  six  months  in  erection,  and  the 
work  was  carried  out  wholly  without  acci' 
dent.   

Uniterian  Literature 

Bent  tree  by  the  CHAmnNQ  Adxiliakt  o(  the  First  Uoltiii 
itan  Church,  cor.  Qeary  an-)  FruikllD  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
leco.    Addreee  UUs  S.  A.  Hobe,  as  above. 


A  Rain  Gauge. — A  recent  suggestion  for 
the  construction  of  a  rain-gauge  is  that  the 
copper  body  should  be  deeply  corrugated 
so  that  the  contained  water  may  be  per 
mitted  to  freez*  solid  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  fracturing  the  vessel.  It  is  thought 
that  if  the  lower  part  of  the  rain-gauge  were 
kept  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture  with 
the  object  of  solidifying  the  rain-water  as 
collected,  the  risks  of  error  due  to  irregu- 
larities in  the  rate  of  evaporation  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  For  the  purpose  of  meas- 
urement the  ice  would  be  thawed  in  a  warm 
room,  and  the  volume  of  the  resulting  water 
would  be  measured  at  the  temperature  of 
maximum  density. 

It  is  said  the  wood  on  the  north  side  of  a 
tree  will  not  warp  as  much  as  that  on  the 
south  side;  and  that  if  trees  are  sawn  in 
planes  that  run  east  and  west,  as  the  tree 


IMPOBTAHT  TO  FABMERS. 

We  have  a  laree  Bum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for 
full  particulars.  Buy,  sell  and  exchange  lands  and  im- 
proved farms.  Holcom  &  Howe,  Kooms  6  &  7,  Sixth 
floor  Mills  building,  San  Francisco. 


$500,000 


To  LOAII  III  ANT    AHOnUT  AT  TBI  TBIT  L0VK8T  HAKSlt 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  120  CallforDia  Street,  8u 
Vrandsco- 


PIANOS 


\m  BILL  NH, 

Nevada  City,  Cal. 


The  Recognized  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  Manufacture. 

BALTIMORE  MKW  YORK, 

22  *  24  E  Baltimore  St,  148  Fifth  Avenue 

WASHINGTON,  817  Pennsylvania  Ave. 


BPBCIAL.TIBS; 


NUTS.  PRUNES  &  GRAPES. 


The  Largest  and  Best  Collection  of'Nut- 
Bearine  Trees  to  be  found  in  ttie 
United  States,  and  Bzcelled 
Nowhere  In  Kurope. 


24  Varieties  o(  French  Walnuts,  hardy,  productive, 
perfect  bloomers,  regular  soft  shell  varieties,  including 
the  Mayette,  Franquette,  Cluster,  Vourey,  Parlsienne, 
Proeparturlens  (4  varieties),  Alpine  or  Wonder  of  the 
Alps,  Chaberte,  Barthere,  Mammoth  orJauge,  Meylan, 
Laciniated  or  Ash-leaved  (biithly  ornamental),  Weeping 
(with  limbs  bending  gracefully  down  like  those  of  the 
Weeping  Willow),  and  11  other  varieties,  4  of  which  are 
of  California  origin. 

Our  Seedling  Trees  are  guaranteed  to  be  "Second 
Qeueration"  Trees,  being  grown  from  nuts  borne  on  the 
original  or  on  trees  grafted  from  the  original. 

Our  Grafted  Trees  are  all  grafted  from  tbe  ori- 
ginal and  therefore  absolutely  trae. 

10  Varieties  of  French  Chestnuts  or  "Harrons", 
solely  propagated  by  grafting;  the  finest,  largest  and 
sweetest. 

9  Varieties  of  Filberts  (Avelines,  Cobnuts  and  Round 
Filbert?).  See  chapter  on  "  How  to  Train  Filberts  to 
Make  them  Bear  Abundantly,"  in  catalogue. 

11  Virieties  of  Prunes,  including  five  different 
"types"  of  the  Prune  d"  Ente  or  Robe  de  Sargent  or 
French  Prune,  all  synonyms;  what  is  wrongly  called  in 
California  Robe  de  Sirjtent  we  call  "  Loire  D'Ente",  as 
it  is  found  onlj  in  tho  nurseries  of  the  Loire  vaMey  in 
France,  and  not  in  those  of  the  true  Robe  De  Sergent's 
home  In  the  valley  of  the  Lot. 

841  Varieties  of  Grapes,  divided  into  Extra  Early 
Early,  Medium  and  Late  Varieties.  The  largest  and 
choicest  collection  to  be  found  in  California. 


AFRII.  ORERRIE^,  the  very  earliest  kinds  ever 
introiluced  in  this  country. 

Vearg,  Apples,  Plums,  Apricots,  etc.- 

Small  Fruits  o{  all  sirts 

Portugal  uraiiee,  fine  and  smooth  thin  skin  and 
sweet. 

Corsica  Ijemon,  a  superb  Lemon,  the  equal  of  the 
Sicily. 


General  Descriptive  Citalague,  with  essay  on 
"  GRAFTING  THE  WALNUT, 
And  Uow  to  Redeem  Large,  Unproductive,  Delicate, 
Defective  or  Hard-shell  Walnut  Trees  by  Grafting," 
Illustrated  with  8  cuts  on  Walnut  Grafting. 

I'RICE  TK.N  CSNTB. 


FELIX  GILLET, 

Nevada  Oity,       -  Oalifornia. 


TREES 

FOR      LANTING  SEASON.  189293 


Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  in   large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Deciduous  Fruits 

All  our  stock  ia  grown  without  irrigation  and  Is  guar 
anteed  Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE. 


San  Ramon  Vallej  Nursery, 


DaBville,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES. 

Importers  and  Growers. 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals, 
ALMONDS.  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES.  PEARS. 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

Mo  Irrigation.  Free  from  Pests. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANB   BROS.,    Martinez,  Oal, 


FRANK  KUNZ. 

PROPRIETOK  OF  THE  UNION  NVBSERT 
2129  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento, 

HAS  FOR  SALE  A  FINE  LOT  OF  OLIVES, 

Grown  in  the  open  ground,  namely:  MANZAMLLO  or 
(queen's  Olive,  NEVADILLO  BLANCO,  PICHOLINE, 
and  a  fine  lot  of  I'HAMEROPS  MCELSA,  which  he 
offers  at  very  low  rates. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 
 AN  EXOEPTIONALLT  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  dlseaae,  true  to  name,  and 

home  grown. 

I  (Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  B.  K.  Depot,  M.  J.  CROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Secsond  Street,  one  block  from 
Courthouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

ESTABLISHED  1889. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stocif  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Flowering:  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  waA  Beet  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and  Uhododendrons,  consist- 
ing of  tbe  Best  Buropean  Sorts. 

Nurseries  at  Mi  librae.  Greenhouses  and  Office  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco, 

ADDKKSS 

P.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  Si  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francicco,  Oal. 

Send  tor  Price  List. 


□a.  jr.  BO  w  JbJisr, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seedi, 
Onion  Hets. 


LAHGBST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  OOMPIjBTE  ASSORTMENT 


Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1893  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BO  WEN, 

815  A  817  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
or  6S  Front  Street.  Portland,  Or. 


100,000   EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Oherry,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Qrape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees.  Shade  and  Ornamantat 
Trees,    Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPOETED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue.  Marysville.  Cal. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1858.) 
 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Bates. 
Also,  a  )reneral  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Nectaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  sandy 
loam,  without  Irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots  1  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PBPPBK, 

Petaiuma,  CaL 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  pell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  250  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings.  60  acres  in  orchud,  and  a  large  Nursery 
Stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  on  the  business.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  further  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 


(Successor  to  Lutiikr  Burbaks.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

"No  Xzrx'leA.'tloxx. 

"No  iS-ULt>stlt-u.tlxxB* 

New   rice  list  free  on  apnlication. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  stle  in  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  H.  T.  STRATTOV.  Potalnma. Oal. 


Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Garoy 
I'ing  the  results  of  long  ex|,6r1- 
enoo  in  Southern  California.  IM 
pages,  cloth  bound.    Sent  postpaid 

1  pri  ■ 
DKWKT  PUB.  0O.,att Market,!. 


ORANGE^ 

Q  y  1^  »t  reduced  price  of  76  cte.  per  «opy 


December  24,  1892. 


64S 


^eeds,  Ma|]t3,  ttc. 


PANSY  PEACH. 

New  Early  Yellow  Peach  Over  Two  Weeks 

Ahead  of  Early  Crawford. 
Dormant  Buds  only  $Io  per  100  ;  $80  p«r  1000. 
10,000  Peacb  Seedlings,  $  1 00  tb  «  I.ot. 
5000  Fan  Palms,  3  year-old,  $50  per  iOOO. 
FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

D.  TURNER,  PhcBnix.  Arizona. 

Sour  Orange  Seed  in  Quantity. 


DORMANT     BUDS ! 

PEAOHK8  AND  PKtJNES. 
ADRIATIC  PIO  TREES  AND  ODTTING^. 
SEEDLING  PEACHES  for  Grafting  and  Buddiog. 
Low  Rat«8  (or  Large  Lots. 

Address— 

A.  P.  HENNING. 

Cottonwood  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 


HEABQUARTEBS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

BKA80NX:k  BROS 
Oneco,  Fla. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  in 
Calltornia.    Write  for  Prices.  B.  QILL,. 

28ra  Strbet,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


OLIVE^REES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  8B0S., 

Pomona.  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety. 

Prices  and  a  Pamphlet  on  Olive 
Culture  in  California  Mailed  Free. 

ADDRESS 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      L^s  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PKOPBRIiY  root  the  Olive.  No  artificial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPEIVS  II!iniKDIATJBI.T  AFTBR  THE  AI.EXANDBR  (White  Cling),  which  Is  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  Is  rouad,  of  modium  size,  VERY  HIOHLT  COLORED,  fleeh  firm  and  sweet. 

THIS  PKACH  HAiS  BliiEN  81TCCESSFULI.T  SHIFFEU  EA^jT  FOR  FIVE  TEARS  aO" 
l8  no  Dew,  untried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  stiong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  misled  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.    Apply  early  before  stock  is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VACAVILLE3,  CAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


1,000,000  TREES, 

COMPRISING  A  GENERAL.  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees  &  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Etc. 

ALSO  A  FINE  STOCK  OF 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


640  ACRES. 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

1,000,000   r"I^XJIT  TH.E33ilJS, 

300.000  Gm..^T»351  VI3>a"3ESS». 

COMPRISING  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES 

Free  from  Pests  and   Guaranteed  to   be   California  Grown. 
A  COMPLETE  ASSORT^ENr  OF  IROSES  PALMS,  OaUAMENTAL 
TREES  AWD  SHRUBS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Manager. 


WILSON'S 

Common -Sense 

SEED 

CATALOGUE 

For  1893 


CCUT  CDCC  l'**  P'S"!.  2n0  Fine  Engravings.  Full  of, 
OCn  I    rnCC        useful  and  instructive  information.  ^ 

One  of  the  I»Iost  Reliable  Catalogues  published.  ( 
All  kinds  of  Guaranteed  <Jarden,  Flower  and  Field' 
Seeds,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Small  Fruits.' 

The  Great  FREEMAN  POTATO  Given  Away!: 

f'lioice  Hoses,  Flowering  Plants  and  Bulbs.  | 
THOllOUGHBRED  POULTKY,   Keslstered  PIG.S,, 
German  Hares,  &f.,  *:e.  Address 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  Mechanicsville,  Pa. 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 

WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE. 

New  American  Grape,  "  The  Pierce.' 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  California  Orange,  "  The  Joppa. 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  ClimbiDg  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  Ntw  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  ^^'^^^iK^Jcr^a^ater.*'"- 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MEHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

LARGEST  AND   MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FRUIT.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  ON   THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherrv.  Also  fine  stock  Olives,  OranRes,  Lemons. 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Large  stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc.,  Etc. 


GRASS,  CLiOVBB,  VEGETABLE,  PLOWKR  and  THRB  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  Etc 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

TKOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KRTJIT  TREES! 


•  I.  X.  L.,  OOMMEROIAL 
■   A^  D  Nfi  PLUS  UL.TRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  PORTE'^ 
MUIR  AND  ORANGE  CLING 


FfV.XSN'OXZ   I»HTJKnsS  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 
EtA-TPLTT  ii"F!-x"X'    r* 33 -A. US,  Apricots.  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

T'T^  TT1VrT=»TTT  .TT  ■    cfc  BEEZDBE:, 

GROWERS    OF    FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER    AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-4SI    8AKSOME    STREET.    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


mm  mm  co. 

For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 


(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrnbs,  Palms,  Boses  and  Caruatioiis. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  0.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ALlVrOISrD  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  milled  free  of  charge  on  anplication.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  rRUNE.     All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  oharges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 


Davisville  Nurseries, 


Davisville,  Oal. 


Seeds,  P/anfs.  Eic,  Coniinued  on  Page  547, 
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DDNCAFS  PRACTICAL  SnRVEYOR'S  GUIDE. 

A  li.'ir  rrri<!e(l  and  enlargeii  filitinn.-  Juat  Bead7, 

THS  m:m  suavEn&s  mil 

ContaiDlDg  the  necessary  iofwrnation  to  make  any 
perjon  of  common  capac  tv  a  finished  Und  surveyor, 
without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  By  Akdrkw  Dunc*n 
Land  Sjrveyor  and  Civil  Engineer.  A  new,  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition.     Illustrated  by  J2  engravings. 

Jn  One  Votum',  limo.,  tlU  pages,  price  SI  SO.  By 
mail,  free  of  pottage  to  any  addrest  in  the  world. 

ABSTRicT  OP  Co.vTBNTS.— Introduction;  Object  of  Sur- 
veying; Wh»t  a  Survey  Shoull  Include;  Uefioition  of 
Points;'  Determination  of  a  Straight  line  and  o(  a  Plane 
Surface;  Map  ot  a  Survey;  Scales  According  to  Which 
Maps  of  Surveys  are  Drawn;  Instruments  for  M»aiuring 
Distances  and  Their  Use;  Instruments  for  Setting  out 
Right  Angles,  and  Their  Use;  Survey  of  Smaller  Tracts 
with  the  Assistance  of  the  Previously-Described  Instru- 
msnt;  Problems;  Trigonometrical  Surveying;  Tables  of 
Surveys;  Svstems  .  f  Kectangular  Surveying  for  Survey- 
ing tht  Public  Lands  of  the  United  States;  Index. 

tM'A  circular  .ihoving  the  full  table  of  contents  of  the 
above  book  tent  free  to  any  one  who  u  iil  apply. 

J^-  Our  Hew  and  Revised  Peicriptire  Catalogxie  of 
Practical  and  Scientific  Books,  88  pages,  Svo,  and 
our  other  Catalfigties,  the  whole  covering  every  branch 
of  Science  applied  to  the  Arts,  tent  free  and  free  of 
pottaie  to  anyone  in  any  part  of  the  icorld  who  icill 
furnish  his  address 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

IKDC8TR1ALPUBLISHER8,BiiOK.SELI.ERS  ANnlMl'ORTEBS. 

810  Walnnt St.,  Phlladelplila,Pa.U. S.  A. 

ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 

10,  la  and  14  ft. 
Cheaper  than  any 
First-CIass  Uiil  in 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  DO  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

lO  foot  $40  00 

12-foot   60  00 

U-foot   60  00 

<£— fcn>  Agent*  Wanted 

IkMiH  ~  aoDRBsa— 

TRDMAN,  HOOIER  k  CO.,  San  Fnncisco  or  FresBO. 

FOLDING  S A. WING  MACHINE. 

9.C0RDS  \n  fO  HOURS. 

BUNS       cSBSSsSsa—A  SA^IrP^*" 
EASY,  ma'^W  IKt 

TSt  Bukiehr 


f  ACIFie  I^URAb  f  RESS. 
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EY  pn  MAN.    —  .  „      .  , 

Bena  forfree  illustrated  catalofnie,  showing  tefitlmonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  tow  cords  dally. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  weiBhsonly 
II  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  nian  can  saw  more 
timber  with  itthantwomen  with  acrossKjiitsaw.  12,000  In 
use.  Vfe  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
saw. 

Order  from  the  general  a^ent  for  California.  Tba  ma- 
chine will  cost  you  less  than  by  single  shipment  direct 
from  the  factory  at  Chicago. 

JAMES  I^INFORTH,    S7  Market  St..  8.  F. 


AND  HOW  TO 

GROW  thp;m. 

By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wickflou, 


c/iLi)'olifii/i  ^hliiT^ 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  boolt  embodytng 
the  experience  and  methodA  of  fauudreda  of  successful 
flowers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  th  e 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
Oal'foniia  infamous.  600  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  Price^3. 
postpaid.  Send  for  circtUar.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
publinhero,  220  Market  Htreet,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WMtewasi  Your  Barns  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Eithor  Snccesafnlly. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWRIGHT, 
No.  S  Sosar  Street,  San  FranotBOO.  On<. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Asents, 

Mo.  fS  MARKKT  ST..       -      San  Franclanr 


Revolvers, 
Jlifles, 

for  J'nce  i.t«(.Qun Works, PlttabaTgh^FS^i 


DOUBLE 
Breeth- Loader 
S7.50. 

RIFLE.";  $2.00 

•VATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kiudi  cliraptr  t(i»ti  elne- 
whi-rc.  H._-fore  you  buy. 
B'*!)'!  "lamp  rrircatal.iKuc  to 

ThePowhl4ClementCo. 

I««         8U.  ClBdauU.O 


M  A  P  H'  Y  '"'  '"'"«'■■  OH 

III  Hull    I  IXining.Dltchmg,  Pumping. 


■  ■  %%%Wind  arid  steam:  Heating  Boiltrt,  Sm.  Will 

■  ■   "  "  topny  you  to  tend  25o.  for  Encyclopedia  of 

nuo  Engraving,.  The  American  Well  Wofks.  Aurora.IlL 
also,  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  &  W 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens, 
'  Tested,  13.01 

each;  untested,  $1,00  each.  L  Hivfs,  tl  90  each.  R  jot's 
V  groove  sections,  86  ^er  1000.  Dadant's  comb  toiinda 
tion,  580  and  66c  a  pound.  Smolcers  $1  each.  Globe 
veils  «l  each.  e-fl.  WM.  STYAN  &  SON,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA^-: 


f  you  want  to  know  about  California 
,  and  the  Paciflc  States,  send  for  the 
'  PACIFIC  RtTRAI.  PREMM. 
the  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weeldy  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  60c  for  3  mos.  Two  samile 
ooples,  10c.  KatabUshed  1870  DKWKY  PUBUBHING  OO. 
nOM»rke«Bt.,  B.  V. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  a  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OmCS,  108  DAVIS  8TBEST,  SAN  FBASCISCO.  OAL 
Wkreboaee  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta- 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanoed  on  Grain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  interest. 
Full  Oargoes  of  Wheat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

&LSO  OKDERS  FOE  QRAIH  BAGS,  Ag^ricoltnral  Implements,  Wagoiu.  Orooeriea 
and  Merohandiae  of  everr  deMription  solicited. 

B.  VAN  BVBBT,  Manager.  A.  M.  BBiLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  Of  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST ! 


t  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Prsmium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  TIIEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED 

Pleaae  note  th»t  an  sj-loot  mill  has  6i  feet  more  wind  sutfjce  than  an  8-foot  m 
gygpY  I^ILL  GUARANTEED  '^'''"^^  ^"  P<"ts  broken  by  stormB  that  do  not  wreck 

AnyJMIU  that  does  not  worK  satisfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,        -         -        San  Francisco,  Oal. 


BYRON  JACKSON, 


MANUFACTURER  OF  ■ 


ENGINES,60ILERS,PUMPS, 

WINDMILLS,  HORSEPOWERS. 

COMPLETE  POWER  AND  PUMPING  PLANTS. 

Harvestini:  and  Hay-Making  Machinwy, 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Address: 

BYRON  JACKSON,  625  Sixth  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


JACKSON'S  CENTKIFUOAL  PUMP, 
WITH  VERTICAL  SHAFT 
FOR  PUMPING  FROM  WELLS. 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Tie  Stotti  Refersie  Eei  Plot 

I*  th«  BEST  In  the  Market  fop  all  allDTlal  •oils  and  ii  alaa  the  Cheapeat. 

ing.  FoLndo°»nd*'M?chlne"work^  ""^  "*  °'  J"'''''''^  Woodworking,  BUcksmlth- 

A  leidlng  Item  of  our  numerous  manufacture*  I9  the  Celebrated  Harvester,  the  "  HARVEST  PKINOE." 
e^h°»  'r^Jl.''lrthVJl^o=«ChtiradTw^^^^^^^^^^  r-su^rp^eWnr 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO.. 

370  MAIN  STREET.  STOCKTON. 


Coinini$siop  fflerchapt3. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes 

Advanoea  made  on  OonBlKnmenta. 
808  ft  810  Davia  St.,        San  Pranolico 

IP.  O.  Box  1B8«.] 
40X)oii«lKnments  Solldled, 


ALLISON,GRAY&GO, 

BOX.  SOS,  60S.  607  &  60B  Front  St., 
And  300  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANCI800 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TKT,EGa8,OAME,OBAIM,PBODUO> 
AND  WOOL. 


DEWEY  &  00.  ^='°B,«4?S^^."F^ron\^  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 


WETMORE  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  BKrURB& 

418,  416  Ai  417  WaBhlDtfton  St., 
(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO, 

WOOL.  GRAIN.  FLOUR 


General  Commission  IMeroliants, 

810  OaUfornla  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  (he  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


JVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  adTkncei 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interael. 

[UTABUaBBD  1864.] 

SEORGE  M0RR9W  ft  CO,, 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olsy  Street  and  28  Oommerclal  Street, 

Sak  Fbancisoo,  Cal. 
larSHIPPlNO  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTr."B» 


BKAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

SucccHSors  to  Brat  Bxos  Eftibllshed  18i6. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F  Produce  and  Uay  Exchanges. 

8PECIALTIK8:   

Consignments  Ecoooniic:hlly  Handled. 
Highest  Market  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
No.  220  CL&.T  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


EVELETH  ft  FASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  to  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  228, 
226  and  337  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 
STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indication,  Klllou.nciu.  Ilracliirbe,  Oonatl- 

f allan.  Kyiiprp.lii,  t  hrimlo  Liver  Trouble*, 
MzzlnrKK,  Itud  lompWilon,  ll}^sentrrj, 
4>ireni>lve  Itrinth.  unil  all  dloordcra  at  the 
Htomaob.  I.lver  and  Kowelft. 

Hipans  Tabules  contain  nothlnfr  InJurloUB  to 
the  most  delicate  conntltutton.  Plea«ant  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.  Give  Immediate  relief. 

Sold  hy  dmgirists.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.  < 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 

17  Spear  Street,      -      San  Franclaeo. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  lor  prices  on  Sewer  Pi|ie  for  culrerta,  for  roadt, 
and  for  draining  lands. 


THOMAS  E.  HAVKN, 

Notary  Pnblls. 


JAMES  M.  HAVEN. 

HAVEN  A  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  UW 

Ko.  SSO  OalirorBla  Strtiet, 
Teltphoas  Ho.  ir4«.  IAN  rBAIOiaOO,  OAK. 


December  24,  1892. 


f  ACIFie  f^URAio  f  RESS. 


Market  Review. 


San  Fbancisco,  Dec.  21, 1892. 

The  end  of  another  week  finds  the  wheat  market 
in  a  condition  more  distressed,  if  possible,  even  than 
a  week  since.  There  is  very  little  in  the  situation 
either  at  home  or  abroad  to  encourage  the  producer 
or  to  give  out  present  hope  of  prices  materially  ad- 
vanced. There  seems  to  be  no  diminution  of  the 
visible  supply,  but,  on  the  contrary,  estimates  of  stock 
on  hand  in  the  United  States  are  higher  than  they 
were  a  week  since.  Dealers  say  they  expect  forced 
sales  of  wheat  in  January  and  February  in  the  locaj 
market,  because  banks  which  have  been  attempting 
to  help  farmers  over  the  depressed  season  to  better 
times  will  be  apt  to  call  in  their  loans  January  1st, 
and  holders  therefore  must  sell.  This  is  rather  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  situation,  it  is  true,  and,  even 
if  true,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  it  can  have  ma- 
terial effect  on  the  market,  which  can  hardly  be  in 
worse  condition. 

A  new  feature  of  the  week  in  the  wheat  market 
has  been  the  loading  of  four  British  ships  on  owners' 
account.  The  owners,  tired  of  waiting  for  charters, 
believe  they  would  better  give  their  vessels  employ- 
ment, even  at  a  risk,  rather  than  to  allow  them  to 
run  the  chance  of  remaining  idle  until  next  season. 
It  is  not  probable  that  a  similar  movement  among 
owners  of  idle  vessels  will  become  general. 

Barley  is  in  much  the  same  condition  as  wheat,  so 
far  as  sellers  are  concerned.  The  market  is  still  very 
weak.  There  is  strong  expectation  that  overland 
freights  on  this  staple  will  be  reduced  in  January, 
and,  if  so,  a  new  market  will  be  opened  up  for  the 
surplus.  It  is  based  only  on  a  rumor,  however,  and 
has  80  far  had  no  visible  effect  on  the  market. 

Live  Stock. 

In  live  stock  there  has  been  first  rate  demand  dur- 
ing the  week  and  prices  are  firm.  Supplies  are  good 
and  the  market  is  altogether  in  good  shape. 

Vegetables. 

New  green  peas  have  made  their  appearance  from 
Los  Angeles  and  are  selling  at  »o  and  10c  per  pound. 
Marrowfat  squash  are  scarce  and  command  higher 
prices.  There  is  very  little  asparagus  in  the  market. 
Fresh  vegetables  of  nearly  all  kinds  are  in  light 
quantity  and  when  in  good  condition  bring  good 
prices. 

Poultry. 

There  is  notable  activity  in  the  poultry  market,  so 
far  as  it  concerns  turkeys.  A  heavy  demand  is  noted 
owing  to  the  holiday  season,  and  prices  are  stiff. 
An  advance  was  made  yesterday  to  22  cents  per 
pound  for  choice  dressed,  and,  unless  receipts  are 
very  much  heavier  than  is  now  anticipated,  quota- 
tions are  likely  to  be  higher  before  the  week  is  out. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  demand  will  drop  off  next 
week,  and  receipts  will  go  down  heavily  also,  so 
prices  may  remain  high  for  a  time.  Advices  from 
the  interior  are  that  there  Is  less  supply  of  turkeys 
than  at  this  time  of  year  for  several  seasons.  Prices 
are  materially  higher  than  one  year  since.  Chickens 
are  completely  overlooked  by  buyers.  Ducks  and 
geete  are  In  fair  demand. 

The  wild  small  game  market  is  in  anything  but 
good  condition.  Arizona  quail  have  driven  the  Cali- 
fornia birds  to  the  wall,  and  the  latter  go  begging  at 
75  cents  per  dozen.  Sales  were  made  to-day  as  low 
as  60  cents.  California  hunters  complain  that  they 
cannot  compete  with  Arizona,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
prevented  by  law  from  trai  ping,  by  which  method 
the  Arizona  game  is  altogether  captured.  Mallard 
ducks  are  lower,  and  nearly  the  whole  range  of  prices 
in  other  game  is  below  what  it  was  a  week  since. 

Fruit. 

There  Is  very  little  to  be  said  about  dried  fruits. 
There  has  been  no  material  change  in  quotations 
during  the  week  past,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  no 
special  movement  until  after  the  holidays. 

Offers  for  figs  are  slightly  better,  the  top  quotation 
for  black  sun-dried  now  being  6  cents. 

Receipts  of  raisins  are  ligbt,  and  the  demand  is 
not  by  any  means  active.  Dealers  do  not  expect  that 
there  will  be  any  change  in  present  conditions  until 
after  the  holidays. 

The  holiday  trade  has  had  no  especial  effect  upon 
fresh  fruit,  though  quotations  in  Mexican  limes  and 
choice  Sicily  lemons  rule  higher;  while  domestic 
lemons  have  taken  a  drop,  being  quoted  at  $3.00  to 
83.60  per  box.  Grapes  are  almost  out  of  the  market. 
The  mte  severe  weather  has  had  a  bad  effect,  and 
the  season  will  very  soon  be  at  an  end.  Oranges  are 
beginning  to  come  in  with  some  freedom,  though 
there  is  as  yet  small  demand  for  them;  and  there 
probably  will  not  be  until  full-ripe  ones  come  in. 
The  quality  is  certain  to  improve  from  now  on,  and 
It  cannot  be  lone;  until  the  demand  for  sweet  oranges 
can  be  readily  supplied.  Meanwhile  imported  Jap- 
anese oranges  find  easy  sale,  being  preferred  at  this 
time  by  many  to  the  California  product. 

Apples  are  firm  for  choice  varieties,  though  the 
market  is  being  flooded  with  inferior  product.  Pro- 
ducers are  anxious  to  dispose  of  holdings  of  the  poor 
grades  at  any  price.  The  prospects  are  that  the  mar- 
kets will  before  long  be  rid  of  these  cheap  varieties, 
and  that  choice  will  range  still  higher  in  prices. 
Nuts. 

There  is  a  fair  Christmas  demand  for  walnuts,  pea- 
nuts, almonds  and  chestnuts,  though  there  is  no 
change  in  quotations. 

Dairy  Produce. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  to  be  said  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts. Some  improvement  is  noted  in  the  demand 
for  cheese,  the  price  for  gilt-edged  and  Young 
America  having  advanced  one  cent.  Eggs  and  butter 
rule  nearly  the  same,  with  a  steady  demand  for 
choice  varieties.  Cold  storage  eggs  are  higher,  with 
excellent  demand. 

Miscellaneous. 
There  is  marked  improvement  in  smoked  meats. 
Advices  from  the  Kast  are  to  the  effect  that  the  sup- 
ply is  only  about  one-half  what  it  was  a  year  ago. 
The  result  is  noticeable  improvement  in  the  local 
situation,  with  a  fine  chance  that  prices  will  rule 
Btill  higher. 

Buying  prices  for  hops  range  from  17  lor  fair  to  19 
cents  for  choice.  Dealers  say  they  expect  no  better 
prices  during  the  coming  year;  but  their  opinion 
need  not  now  be  taken  as  an  infallible  criterion. 

Potatoes  have  taken  a  jump,  even  under  rather  free 
receipts  Irom  Oregon.  About  3800  sacks  arrived  by 
steamer  Monday.  Burbank  seedlings  now  bring 
from  75  to  85  cents,  and  Oregon  from  $1.10  to  81.25. 
Quotations  one  week  since  for  the  latter  were  80c@ 
$1.10.  Qari^t  Chilles  are  altogether  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

Spring  wools  are  out  of  the  market,  and  quotations 
are  nominal.  There  are  on  hand  about  2,000,000 
pounds  wool  to  be  carried  over  to  the  new  year, 
divided  as  follows:  Choice  spring,  K  o.OOO  pounds; 
Oregon,  250,000  pounds;  Ion  grade,  1,660,000.  These 
it  is  expected  will  be  closed  out  In  small  lots  before 
the  spring  clip.  Just  at  this  time— between  spring 
and  fall— there  is  little  of  interest  that  can  be  said 
about  the  past  or  new  clips. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  o(  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  iiort  tor  7 
days  ending  Dec.  20,  '93,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr.  sks  168,316  Chicory,  bbU, 

Wheat,  ctls  109,510! Hops,  bdls... 

Barley,    "    13,328  Wool,  bdls 


1,499 
13,328 

6,112 
484 
260 

"42 


...  169 
..  113 

  248 

Hay,     ton    2,137 

Straw,     "    116 

Wine,  gals   2E5,150 

Brandy,  "    47,715 

Raisins,  bxs    12,458 


Honey, 

Peanuts,sk3  , , . , 
Walnuts  •* 
Almonds"  .... 
Mustard  "  .... 
Flax  "  .... 
Popcorn  "  .... 
Broom  corn,  bbls 
Leather,  rolls, . . 

Tallow,  ctls  

Hides    2,708 

Pelts   1,025 
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Rye, 
Oats, 
Corn,  " 
•Butter,  ■' 
do  bxs 
do  hbls 
do  kegs 

do  tubs   

do  i  bxs   

tOheese,  ctls   551 

do     bis   65 

Eggs,   doz   13,4  0 

Beans,  sks  31,202 

Potatoes,  sks   42.426 

Onions,      "    3  964 

Bran,       sks    16,616 

Buckwheat  "   42 

Middlings   "   3,869 

The  Tonnage  Movement. 

During  the  first  U  months  of  1892  the  deep-water 
arrivals  at  this  port  comprised  911  vessels  (sail  and 
stenm),  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,149,402  tons. 
The  departures  during  the  same  time  were  840  ves- 
sels, representing  1,080,176  registered  tons.  The  com- 
bined movement,  inward  and  outward,  shows  a  total 
of  1751  vessels,  and  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,229,578 
tons,  as  follows : 

Class.  No.  Tons. 

Sail  1,189  1,334,093 

Steam   562  895,495 

Totals  1,751  2,229,678 

Every  maritime  nation  is  represented  in  the  ton- 
nage movement  of  the  fort.  Combining  the  arrivals 
and  departures  for  the  past  11  months  (sail  and 
steam),  we  have  the  following  comparison  for 
American  and  British  vessels  : 
Nationalities.  No.  Tons. 

American  1,066  1,122,476 

British   506  870,599 


Gain  for  American   560  261,877 

While  this  is  apparently  a  very  favorable  showing, 
it  should  be  stated  that  many  of  these  American  ves- 
sels are  of  small  class,  making  numerous  trips  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  islands,  etc., 
while  a  large  number  were  engaged  in  the  Cape  Horn 
trade,  coastwise  business  and  the  fisheries. 

German,  Norwegian,  Hawaiian  and  Nicaraguan 
vessels  have  otherwise  figured  most  prominently  in 
the  commerce  of  this  port. 

Receipts  of  Domestic  Produce. 

The  following  are  the  receipts  of  the  principal 
items  of  California  produce  at  San  Francisco  from 
the  beginning  of  the  harvest  vear  to  date,  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  in  the  previous  har- 
vest year: 

July  1,  '91,  to  July  1,  '92,  to 
Dec.  19,  '91.     Dec.  17,  '92. 

Flour,  qr.  sks  2,697,211  2,833,004 

Wheat,  Ctls  8,363,956  5,847,206 

Barley,  ctls  1,841,825  1,964,217 

Oats,  ctls   106,912  200,821 

Potatoes,  sks   528,039  629,419 

Corn,  ctls   184,486  137,606 

Rye,  sks   102,788  57,440 

Buckwheat,  sks   1,425  3,153 

Beans,  sks   254,624  878,999 

Bran,  sks   291,692  292,561 

Hay,  tons   75,985  71,513 

Wool,  bales   34,836  37,806 

Hides,  No   75,652  81,142 

Raisins,  bxs   110,345  131,873 

Quicksilver'  flasks   6,587  10,615 

Hops,  bales   8,512  6,034 

The  receipts  of  certain  articles  of  produce  from 
Oregon,  Washington  and  other  distant  points,  for  the 
same  period,  compare  as  follows; 

July  1,  '91  to  July  1,  '92  to 
Dec  19,  '81.    Dec.  17,  '92. 

Flour,  sks   243,360  168,827 

Wheat,  ctls   853,184  373,993 

Barley,  ctls   23,643  234 

Oats,  ctls   266,882  168,810 

Wool,  bales   6,626  3,301 

Bran,  sks   32,189  62,718 

Hops,  bales   336  260 

Hides,  No   46,146  41,416 

Rye,  sks   2,839  63 

Potatoes,  sks   18,434  23,412 

Wheat  In  the  Country. 

The  "visible"  supply  of  wheat  in  this  country 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  placed  at  78,321,000 
bushels,  or  2,750,000  more  than  estimated  a  week  ago. 

The  Barley  Trade. 

The  exports  of  Barley  from  San  Francisco  by  sea  in 
November  last  were  as  follows: 

To—                                         Ctls.  Value. 

United  Kingdom                         78,173  888,781 

New  York                                     41,201  43,533 

Hawaiian  Islands                         15,399  14.061 

Tahiti                                              241  269 

Mexico                                          20O  181 


Totals   135,214  8146,875 

Previously   1,067,655  1,135,644 


Since  Jan.  1   1,202,869  81,282,469 

The  shipments  by  sea  and  overland  compare  as  fol- 
lows: 

Eleven  months—         By  Sea.  By  Rail.  Totals. 

1892,  ctls  1,202,869         4,880  1,207,749 

1891    864,637    864,637 

1890    316,150       12,952  329.102 

18S9'   817,999      168,201      976  200 

1888   913,871      654,722  1,568,593 

This  year  the  exports  have  been  unusually  large, 
being  only  exceeded  in  1888.  Since  1889  very  little 
has  been  shipped  East  by  rail. 

During  the  11  months  ending  November  30,  1892, 
the  total  shipments  by  sea  were  as  follows: 

To—  Centals.  Value. 

England   747,419  8812,597 

New  York    317,498  325,943 

Hawaiian  Islands   127,832  132,650 

Australia   2,608  3,100 

Society  Islands   2.623  2,803 

Mexico   2,292  2.27! 

Central  America   1.722  1,995 

British  Columbia   855  1,079 

Marquesas  Islands   116  126 

Japan  ■  *  * 

Totals  1,202,869  81,282,469 

Being  338,232  centals  more  than  sent  by  sea  during 
the  corresponding  period  in  1891. 

Sugar  Bounty. 

The  descriptions  of  sugar  entitled  to  bounty  in  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1892, 
were  as  follows:  „ 

Pounds.  Bo  mty. 

Cane   364,829,411  87,077,316 

Beet    12,004,848  240,098 

Sorghum   1,136,086  22,197 

Maple   144,882 


2,166 


Totals  378,115,227  87,342,076 

Louisiana  got  $6,882,589  of  the  fibove  bounty,  Texas 


8176,301  and  California  $163,500.  It  is  estimated  that 
$8,400,000  will  be  required  to  pay  the  bounty  on  the 
sugar  produced  in  this  country  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

British  Grain  Trade. 

London,  Dec.  19.— The  Mari  Lane  Express  says: 
English  wheats  advanced  5d  during  the  week,  owing 
to  the  comparatively  good  price  ofiered  by  London 
millers.  American  wheats  have  fallen  63,  and  a 
further  decline  was  only  checked  by  the  firmness  of 
the  New  York  market.  Prices  ruling  indicate  that 
only  the  higher  grades  of  American  flour  can  now 
be  profitably  exported.  Large  Russian  shipments  are 
continued. 

The  Grain  Outlook. 

An  exchange,  speaking  of  the  grain  receipts  at 
Chicago,  says  the  year  1892  is  going  to  be  the  banner 
year  and  will  beat  all  previous  records.  In  1891  the 
receipts  of  grain  there  were  197,484.866  bushels.  From 
Januaiy  1st  to  November  30th,  this  year,  the  receipts 
amounted  to  212,016,105  bushels.  "If  we  allow  only 
10,000,000  bushels  for  December  (and  they  are  likely 
to  be  nearer  twenty  than  ten  millions)  there  will  be 
an  increase  for  the  year  of  nearly  26,000,000  bushels. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  that  traflic  we  may 
stale  that  in  1890  grain  receipts  were  176,954,138  bush- 
els; in  1869,  163,715,801  bushels,  and  in  1888,  164,986,- 
942  bushels,  wliich  shows  a  very  healthy  increase." 

One  cause  of  the  uneasiness  in  the  grain  trade,  it  is 
stated,  is  found  in  the  manner  in  which  wheat  is  be- 
ing pushed  forward  to  terminal  centers  and  to  the 
seaboard,  while  the  exportations  are  not  in  volume 
proportioned  to  its  accumulation. 

A  prominent  Chicago  operator  is  reported  as  saying 
that  he  is  a  bear  on  wheat  for  the  following  reasons: 

"  The  foreign  demand  has  been  filled  up,  the  stocks 
everywhere  are  very  large  and  the  receipts  in  the 
the  northwest  are  heavy,  with  indications  of  their 
continuing  for  thirty  days.  The  speculators  in  the 
northwest  are  bearish,  as  stocks  there  are  larger  than 
a  week  ago  and  wheat  is  still  coming  in.  The 
crowd  in  the  northwest  takes  a  different  view  of  the 
situation  from  the  speculators  here,  the  latter  being 
bullish.  The  elevator  people,  who  are  carrying  the 
cash  wheat,  are  hedged,  having  sold  against  their 
cash  holdings  for  May,  and  do  not  care  much  how 
prices  go  for  the  next  four  months.  The  situation 
reminds  me  of  1886,  when  I  sold  wheat  for  May  about 
this  time  of  the  year  for  88  cents  and  bought  it  back 
in  April  at  72  cents." 

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Dec.      Jan.      Feb.     Mar     April.  May. 
Thursday....  58'7id   5807Sd  58084d    6e09id  SslOid  58lUd 

Friday   5807id   6s07Jd   5808M  6809M  53ll|d  SsUJd 

Saturday        5806M  fsOTJd   6.08id  fsOgjd  5sl0  d   5811  d 

Monday          EsOejd  SsOTJd   5B08{d   esOajd  BslOJd  Sslljd 

Tuesday         6806Jd   6807  d  5s08jd  5s0ajd  5sl0  d  SslUd 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week: 
O.  O.     P.  8.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S 

Thursday...  3086d     3l80d    30s6d  Slow 

Friday  30s6d    3Is0d    3066d  Quiet 

Saturday . . .  30s3d    30s9d     3083d  Neglected 

Monday  30s3d     3086d    3083d  Very  little  demand 

Tuesday....  3033d    30s3d    SOsOd  Weaker 

To-day  s  cablegram  Is  as  follows 

Liverpool,  Dec.  21.— Wheat,  slow.  Califoruia  spot  lots, 
6s  2^d;  off  coast,  30s;  just  shipped,  308  3d;  nearly  due,  SOs; 
cargoes  off  coast,  slow;  on  passage,  inactive;  French  coun- 
try markets,  very  quiet. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Buyer 

Dec      Jan.  Miy 

Thursday,  high' St                              1262      ....  1312 

lowest                               1  26i      ....  1  30 

Friday,  highest                                  1264      ....  13) 

"     lowest                                   1  254      ....  1  29S 

Saturday,  highest                               1255      ....  1  30| 

lowest                                 125!      ....  1291 

Monday,  highest                                1  26f    1  26|  1  308 

"      lowest                                  1  254     1  262  1  30 

Tuesday,  highest                               1  261      ....  1  305 

lowest                                   1  26       ....  1  30J 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Wheat  -  Morning-lnformal-May,  100  tons,  $1,304  per 
ctl.  Regular  Session— Buyer  Decembe,  100  tons,  .ii;1.26s;  100, 
$1,255.  May,  lOU  tons,  $1  30;  1200,  $1.30J  per  ctl.  After- 
noon-May, 600  tons,  $1.30^.  Buyer  December,  100  tons, 
$l.25J  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Dec.     Jan.  May 

Thursday,  highest                                 *81        84J  85| 

"         lowest                                   81        834  83g 

^'^'^^^■Kl^f m  lit 

Saturday,  highest   824 

"        lowest   o'5 

Monday,  highest                                    78J       79S  "834 

lowest                                      78        785  '82i 

Tuesday,  highest                                  *773    83 

"       lowest                                   *774      ....  82S 

•Buyer  option. 
The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley— Regular  Session- May,  200  tons,  82gc;  2:o,  62Jc; 

100,  82}c  per  ctl.  Afternoon -May,  600  tons,  82c;  100,  81  Sc; 
200,  8Uc;  100,  8Uc;  ItO,  3IJc  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  cental  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

T)av                                  Dec.     Jan.  March.  May. 

Thursday                                 126i      128       132  135i 

Friday                                        124*      126       130  133.5 

Saturday                                 1245      126       ....  132| 

Monday.         ..                      124i      126i      1274  1365 

Tuesday....;.                          1245      1248      1294  132S 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
Nkw  YoiiK,  Dec.  21— Wheat,  474c  for  January,  77c  for 
March,  79Jo  for  May,  79ic  for  June  and  80c  for  July. 

Chicago. 

Dav                                 Dec.      Jan.  May.  July 

Thursday                                 }18J      120  129  127 

Friday                                      117       ....  12^4  125J 

Saturday                                 m       118  127J  125 

Monday                                   HoJ      11"»  l^'i  — 

Tuesday........:..                     "64      1174  1274  1244 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegrain-per  bushel: 

Chicago,  Dec.  21.— Wheat,  762c  for  May. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Obolce  selected, 
(laotatlons,  while 
quotations. 
Limes,  Hex  ....  3 

Do  Cal  

Lemons,  box —  3 
Do  Sicily  choice  6 

Apples  

Do  Choice  

Do  Extra  choice  1 
Grapes,  pr  bx  - 

Pears  

do  Winter  Nells  1 
PersininiODS  — 
Oranges,  pr  hx- 
Navels,  ttiver'de  3 
Do,  Butte  Co. . . 
Me<3drg,River'de  2 

Do,  Frefuo  3 

Do,  Butte  Co. . .  2 
Extra  choice  fruit 


In  good  packages,  fetch  an  adTanoe  on  the 
TOXT  poor  grades  sell  lens  than  the  lower 
Drc'EMbek  14,  1892. 


00  @  4  60 

-m  - 

00  @  3  EO 
60  «  6  00 
40  %  66 
76  @  1  25 


purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outside  quotations 


BeeU,  sk   -  @  75 

Oarrots,  sk   30  @  50 

Okra,  diy,  lb....      8®  10 

60  @  1  76  iParsnlps,  ctl....  1  00  ^  1  50 
16  S*     85  I  Peppers,  dry,  lb      7  W 


25  @  75 
00  ®  1  75 
50  @  1  00 


50  I 


4  60 


00  M  2  76 
75  @  3  00 
6J  (a  2  76 
for  special 


Turnips,  ctl   -  O  70 

Oabhagf.  100  lbs  75  CSti  80 

Garlic,  Vt>   1JC<*  24 

Mar'fat  Hquasb, 

ton   6  00  taiO  00 

Oauliaower   76  @  1  00 

Celery.    60  a  76 

Mu8hiooins,^1b 

Do,  Common...  8  16 

Do,  Button   20  @  35 


General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  loss  than  the  lower 
quotations. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2  20  (a  2  30 

Butter   2  40  <a  3  GO 

Pea   2  45  (f*  2  60 

Red   2  40  (CO  2  60 


Pink   2  00  (rt  2  05 

Small  White...  2  45  Se  2  66 
Large  White...  2  25  ®  2  35 

Lima   2  76  (ce  3  00 

Fid  Peas.blk  eye  t  60  w  — 

Do  green   1  76  @  2  00 

Do  Niles   1  60  a  1  !5 

Split   4  60  @  6  60 

BUTTER. 
Cal.,    poor  to 

fair,  lb   15  @  _ 

Do  g  d  to  choice  223@  — 
DoGiltedged...  —  (g  32J 
Do  Creamery...  274''<^ 
Do  do  Giltedge.  —  (je 
Eastern,  lad.e..  ]2i@ 

Cal.  Pickled   20  m 

Cal.  Keg   20  @ 

East'rn  Cr<  am'y    25  ij} 
CHEESE, 
choice 


27J 


Cal 

cream  

Do  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

Do  Skim  

Young  America 

EGGS 
Cal.  "as  is,"  doz 


-  ® 
5  @ 


124 

64 
124 

.  20  @  — 

Do  shaky   15  «*  — 

Do  candled   30  @  — 

Do  choice   324S* 

Do  fresh  laid. . .     —  0i  36 
Dodo  s'lcd  whte    —  ^  37J 
Eastern  cold- 
storage   23  @  — 

Do  fresh   25  (id  — 

Do  selected   -  @  32i 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
large  eggs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  sizes  — small  eggs 
are  hard  to  sell. 

PEKD. 

Bran,  ton  13  00@  14  00 

Feedmeal  25  O0@  26  00 

Gr'd  Barley.,..  19  OOftt  19  60 

Middlings   @  21  00 

Oil  Cake  Meal.,  @  35  00 

ManhatanHorse 

Food  (Red  Ball 

Brand)  in  100- 

Ib.  Cabinets...  -  @  8  00 
HAY. 

Compressed  ...  7  00  (BIO  00 
Wheat,  per  ton .  9  00C<»  — 

Do  choice      ..  (a  13  60 

Wheat  and  oats  8  OOa  11  50 
Wild  Oats   7  00(3  9  uO 

Cultivated  do  .  6  COW  9  00  Do  gray*  doz    2  OO      3  00 

ff'ley   6  OOfte  9  00  no  White   1  00  (cc  1  60 

Alfalfa   8  00(a)  10  60  Ido  Brant   1  25  (^  1  76 

Clover   8  OOCff  10  00  Snipe   2  00  @  — 

Straw,  bale   354;'      60  !Do  Bnglish,  doz  1  50  (a  2  00 

GRAIN,  ETC.  iDo  Jack,  per  doz    75(06  125 

Bariey,  feed,  ctl  7fM  J7>.  Hare,  tier  doz..  1  26  (^  - 
Do  good    78te  Rabbits,  laige..  1  26  (a  1  60 


December  21,  1892. 
Docountry  m'l3.3  90  @  — 
Superfine   2  50  (a)  3  00 

NUTS-JOBBING. 

Walnuts,  hard 

shell,  (Jal.  tt)..  6  @  8 
Do  soft  shell...  8  @  94 
Do  paper-shell..  10  @  12 
Almonds,  pftsh  l    12  (a  m 

Paper  shell   13  (gc  15 

Hardshell   6  <a   

Brazil   10  (a  — 

Pecans,  small..      8  ®  10 

Do  large   14  M  16 

Peanuts   34@  4 

Filberts   10  (M  12 

Hickory   7  (a  8 

Cliestnuta      . .     13  ^  14 
ONIONS. 

Silverskin   76  (a  90 

POTATOES. 
River  Reds..  ..     46  (»  56 
Early  Rose,  ctl.     66  @  65 

Peerlees   .     60  (g  iO 

Burbank  Seed's  76  (a  85 
Do  do  Salinas..  90  (a  1  30 
Do  do  Oregon..  1  10      1  25 

Sweet   50  (a  76 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money. 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz          6  00  @  6  00 

Roosters,  old, . ,  5  00  (a  6  00 

Do  young   6  00  (a  5  60 

Broilers,  small.  2  00  @  3  00 

Do  large   3  00  (a  4  00 

Fryers   3  50  (a  4  00 

Ducks   4  60  (a  6  00 

Do  large   5  60  ^  6  50 

Do  extra  large. .  6  50  @  8  00 

Geese,  pair          1  60  @  2  26 

Turkeys,  gobl'r,  18  @  19 
Turkeys,  hens..  18  @  19 
Do  <lressed  .  20  (a  22 
All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  thau 
luoted;  if  large  and  in  good 
condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 
than  quoted. 

Manhattan  Egg 
Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  100- 
Ib.  Cabinets. . .     —  (gll  60 
GAME 
Quail,  per  doz..     60  (g  75 

Ducks   — (a  — 

Do  Mal'd  #  doz  3  00  @  3  60 

Do  Sprig  2  CO  (a  2  25 

Do  Teal   1  60  @  — 

Do  Widgeon  1  60  (a  — 

Do  small   1  25  @  — 

Geese    3  00  © 


Do  choice   80  (a  

Do  brewing          9)  @  93 

Do  do  choice. . .  93S^i  

Do  do  Giltedge,  974@  

Do  Chevalier. ..    80  @  

Do  do  Giltedge.  1  15  (a  

Buckwheat  2  25  (a  

Corn,  white  1  074@   1  10 

Yellow,  large...  1  00  @  

Do  small  1  074(a   1  10 

Oats,  milling...!  35  @  1375 

Feed,  choice  1  375(a  

Do  good  1  30  @  

Do  fair  1  25  (a  

Do  common  1  125(a  

Surprise  1  tO  (a  

Black  teed  1  05  ©  1  16 

Do  seed  1  175(a   1  30 

Gray  1  30  @  

Rye  1  125®  1  174 

"Wheat,  milling 

Gi  tedged  1  275(3   1  325 

Do  choice  1  263(§  —  — 

Do  fair  to  good. 1  2.S5(a  

ShippiDg.choIce  1  26f(a  

Do  good  1  26  @  

Do  fair  1  225®  

Common  1  20   

Sonora  1  20  (B   1  30 

HOPS. 

189?,  fair   17  (B  — 

Good   18  (a  — 

Choice   19  (a  — 

FLOUR. 
Kxtra,city  mills  3  90  (B  — 


12i 


Do  small  .         1  00  (a  1  26 

PROVISIONS. 
Oal.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  lb.     12  @  — 

Medium   13  (B  — 

Light   14  (B  — 

Lard   95(B 

Cal  sm'k'd  beef.  11(@ 
Hams,  Cal  salfd  144® 

Do  Eastern   14  @ 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   94(B 

Clover,  Red....     15  O 

White   30  (B 

Flaxseed   2  25  ® 

Hemp   44® 

Mustard,  yellow      7  ® 

i»o  brown   45® 

WOOL. 
Fall,  1892. 
S  Joaquin,  plain  65® 
Do  mountain. ,.  8^ 
Do  lamb      . , . . 
Northern  Choice 
Do  Defective... 

Do  Lamb   10  ® 

HONEY- 1892  Crop, 
White  Cf.mb, 

2-lb  frame  

Do  do  1-lb  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb.... 


8  @ 
14  @ 
11  ® 


91® 
115® 
75® 

III 
23  @ 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotatioos  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  tor  consignments  by 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fi^tches  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  low- 
est iiuotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  specified  are  for 
fruit  in  sacks;  add  for  50-lb.  boxes  5c  per  ib.  and  for  25-lt>. 
boxes  i  to  Ic  per  lb. 


APPLES  -  1892. 

Sun-dried,  }'s  45@— 

Do  sliced  45®  5 

Evap.  bl.,rirg.60-lb.bx  8  C*  9 
Fancy,  higher. 

APBIOOT3-1893. 

Do  bleached  135@- 

Do  do  fancy  15  ®16 

Evap.  choice,  in  boxes.l5  (§16 

Do  fancy,  do  164@17 

FIG8-1893, 

Sun-dried,  black  4  @— ( 

Do  white   34®— 

GRAPES- 1892, 
Sun-dried,  stemless,.  2lt(S>  3 

Do  unstemmed   1 5®  2 

NECTARINES-1892, 


Do  do  fancy  —  @16 

Evap.,  peeled,  in  box- 
es choice  184@— 

Do  do  fancy  20  (^21 

PLUMS-1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dried  10  ®10i 

Do  evap.  boxes, choicell  (ol2 

Uupitted   4  @  5 

PRUNES-1892. 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  75@  8 
Do  graded,  60  to  100.,  91®10 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  ®12 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

KA1H1N8-1892, 
London  Layers, 

cluster  per  box,l  90  @2  00 
Do  choicest  do... 1  60  ®1  60 


Red,  sun-dried   7  O  8  [Do  prime  pr  bx,,  1  25  ®1  40 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes. .  ,115(312  Loose  Muscatels, 

2-crown,  pr  bx,,  76  (fl  00 
Do3-crown  do.,,,1  10  ®1  20 
Do  do  do  faced,,  ,1  20  (8l  25 


White,  sun-dried   95®11 

Do  evaporated  124($<13 

PEA  118-1892, 
Sun-dried,  quarters..  2S@  3 

Do  sliced  4  (B  BJ 

Kvap.,  slic'd,  inb'xes.  7  @  8 
Unp'led,q'rt  d,brch'd  6  @  8 

PEA()HRS-1892. 
Suu  drled,  unreeled..  7  @  75 
Do  do  prime,  bl  ched.  9  ®10 

Do  do  choice,  do  11  (»115 

8un-dr.,  pl'd,brchcd..lO  @11 

Do  do  prime  14  ® — 

Do  do  choice  —  @I5 


24® 
2JS* 
35® 
4  (a 


Unstom'ed  Musca- 
tels in  sks.  pr  tt>. 
Stem'ed  2-crowu. 
Stem'ed  3-crown . . 
Se'dl's  M'sc't'ls  sks 

Dodo  in  bxs   —  01  CO 

Do  Sultanas,  sks.     6  ®  7 

Do  do  bxs   -  ®1  40 

Halves,  tiuarters  and  eighths 
2J,  60  and  76  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes. 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

btall  fed  64(3- 

Qrass  fed,  extra  

First  (lualitv   55®  — 

Second  quality  ih^— 

Third  (|imllty  4  ®— 

Bulls  and  thin  O0W8...2  ®— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  5  ®6 

Do  light  6  fi8 

Dairy  75884 


MUTTON. 

Wether  64(8— 

Ewes   6  (S— 

Do  Spring.  7i@  8 

Hoas. 

Light,  ^  lb,  cents  64@— 

Medium   ^@~'' 

Heavy  5l«- 

80ft   6  @- 

Feeders  5 

Stock  Hogs   5i(Zii— 

Dressed   8  ®  84 


MIONDER  SPRAY  PUMPS,  splendid 

for  small  farms.  Price,  delivered,  only  $6.00.  Write 
tor  circulars.     BAKBR  Si  HAMILTON,  8.  F. 
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December  24,  1892. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

{Continued  from  page  538.) 
their  joining  with  the  Grange  in  reviving  the 
Farmers'  Institute,  reported  that  little  or  no 
encouragement  had  been  met  with.  The 
former  institute  meetings,  which  were  started 
by  Tulare  Grange  and  afterward  championed 
by  the  (irange  and  Alliance,  and  the  cause 
of  utter  failure,  after  having  held  two  or 
more  successful  meetings,  was  well  discussed 
by  Bros.  Tuohy,  Forrer  (of  the  U.  S.  Ex- 
perimental Station),  Mackie,  Moore,  Maples, 
Chapin,  Sister  Ingraham  and  others.  Sug- 
gestions being  called  for,  we  stated  our  be- 
lief that  ihe  interest  shown  by  those  present 
was  sufficient  evidence  that  a  good  Farmers' 
Institute  could  be  held  semiannually  at  least, 
and  entirely  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Grange.  The  committee  of  five  was  con- 
tinued and  an  appropriation  of  $20  was 
voted  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  holding 
the  first  meeting.  This,  no  doubt,  will  se- 
cure the  permanent  establishment  of  a  well 
and  successfully  conducted  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute in  Tulare  county. 

Under  "  Good  of  the  Order,"  was  urged 
the  importance  of  Patrons  conferring  with 
agricultural  and  other  members  of  the  legis- 
lature favorable  to  legislation  for  farming 
interests  and  all  true  reform.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  at  least  two  legislative  members 
from  Tulare  county  will  be  found  on  the 
right  side.  Among  absent  veteran  Patrons, 
we  missed  pleasant  "  Maples  "  and  others  of 
"Merritt"by  name  as  well  as  by  nature, 
whom  we  are  always  glad  to  greet.  Al- 
though the  attendance  was  small,  the  well- 
known  live  spirit  of  Tulare  Grange  was 
manifest. 

In  Tulare  Grange,  last  Saturday,  a  letter 
of  regret  was  read  from  Sister  E.  Z,  Roache 
speaking  encouraging  words  for  the  future 
of  the  work,  and  appreciatively  of  Tulare 
Grange  and  its  W.  M. 

EXECUTIVE  MEETING. 

No  date  has  yet  been  fixed  for  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  meeting;  it  will  be  held 
soon,  however.  Selecting  the  location  for 
the  next  S.  G.  will  be  considered;  also  sub- 
jects recommended  by  the  S.  G.  for  legisla- 
tion at  the  coming  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  Committee  desire  that  Patrons 
throughout  the  State  shall  confer  urgently 
with  the  members  of  the  legislature  from 
their  district  in  regard  to  legislation  needed 
in  local  and  farming  interests  and  reforms 
for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 

Among  the  names  stated  to  be  in  favor  of 
good  legislation  and  worthy  of  conference 
for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  work  of 
good  legislation  are  P.  R.  Adams  of  Santa 
Cruz  cnunty;  C.  S.  Cargill  of  Watsonville 
Grange;  C.  F.  Bennett,  Assemblyman  from 
Tustin,  Orange  county;  C.  A.  Barlow  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  county;  W.  Vann,  Assembly- 
man from  Colusa  county;  Senator  B.  F. 
Langford  and  Assemblyman  Hutson,  San 
Joaquin  county;  Senator  D.  A.  Ostrom, 
Wheatland;  Eben  R.  Owen,  Assemblyman, 
of  Elk  Grove.  These  are  only  a  few,  we 
apprehend,  of  many  that  can  be  depended 
upon  for  square  legislative  action. 

Joint  Installa  tion.— Temescal  Grange 
has  invited  Eden  Grange  to  join  in  the  in- 
stallation of  officers  at  Oakland,  Jan.  7th,  at 
10  o'clock.  Bros.  Goodenough  and  Perkins 
have  been  selected  for  installing  officers. 
The  usual  harvest  feast,  some  good  talk  and 
lots  of  Grange  sociability  will  be  enjoyed  by 
members  and  also  by  visiting  Patrons,  it  is 
hoped. 

Santa  Rosa  Grange.— State  Master 
Davis  and  his  wife,  who  were  present,  re- 
port a  large  attendance  and  a  good  meeting 
upon  Grange  election  day  at  Santa  Rosa. 
Chas.  Gamble  was  elected  W.  M.;  George 
Rogers,  VV.  O.,  and  S.  T.  Coulter,  W.  L. 

State  Gbange  Proceedings,— Copies 
of  the  proceedings  of  1892  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  subordinate  masters,  secre- 
taries, State  officers  of  California  and  mas- 
ters and  secretaries  of  other  State  Granges. 
Should  any  have  failed  to  receive  copies, 
please  notify  this  office.  Granges  or  mem- 
bers who  wish  further  copies  will  be  supplied 
upon  sending  two  cents  for  postage.  The 
volume  comprises  128  pages  and  contains  a 
good  deal  of  interesting  and  important  mat- 
ter, including  its  literary  and  memorial  de- 
partments, masters'  reports  of  subordinate 
Granges,  and  other  departments.  We  would 
recommend  by  masters  its  careful  examin- 
ation relative  to  resolutions  and  recommend 
ations  adopted  by  the  S.  G.  These,  with 
other  appropriate  selections,  might  well  be 
read  from  time  to  time  at  Grange  sessions. 

Sister  C.  K.  Kinney  is  spending  some 
weeks  with  Flora  M.  Kimball,  P.  M.  of 
National  City  Grange. 

W.vi  ERLOo  Grange —Resolutions  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Martha  Hancock 
were  adopted  recently  by  Waterloo  Grange. 


jP^ Cream  Separators 

AND 

SAN  FRANCISCO  GAL 


She  died  Nov.  24th,  in  her  52d  year.  Com- 
mittee—D.  W.  Keiver,  S.  Light,  Lizzie  An- 
derson. 

Worthy  Overseer  Roache  and  wife 
are  planning  for  some  revival  work  in  Wat- 
sonville and  vicinity.  So  are  many  Patrons, 
we  believe,  in  other  quarters. 

The  sixth  degree  certificates  have  not 
been  received  as  soon  as  anticipated.  We 
hope  to  report  their  arrival  soon. 

Increased  Activity.  —  Reports  from 
quite  a  number  of  subordinate  Granges  have 
been  received  during  the  last  week.  Many 
elections  of  officers  have  been  held  and  in- 
stallation meetings  appointed  for  next 
month.  Let  us  have  an  onward  movement 
along  the  whole  line  throughout  the  coming 
year. 

Complimentary  Samples. 

Peranoa  recelvlne  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
ezamlce  Its  ooDtents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  i^ve  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
oirculat^an;  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
nidely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  iu  ad- 
vance, S  mns  ,  $1  10  mos.,  $2;  16  moB.,  H.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe.s. 


The  new  Gregory  Seed  Catalogue  for  1893  is  the 
most  valuable  ever  issued.  It  is  greatly  enlarged 
and  contains  new  departments,  as  well  as  new  va- 
rieties of  seeds  and  plants.  No  more  reliable  cata- 
logue is  ever  published  than  this,  as  every  seed  sold 
from  it  carries  the  guarantee  of  a  dealer  who  has  al- 
ways received  and  merited  the  confidence  of  his 
customers.  Mr.  Gregory  raises  the  large  majority 
of  his  seeds  on  his  own  farms,  and  has  been  very 
successful  in  the  new  varieties  he  has  introduced.  A 
card  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead, 
Mass. ,  will  bring  a  copy  of  this  handsome  catalogue 
FREE,  to  any  applicant. 


FOR$19.00 

We  oan  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  cf  figuring  to  mkke  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  Is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanlos, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Just  the  HarneH  for  an  Blegant  Taraont. 

They  sell  ere  for  136.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  la 
often  sold  for  $36.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  IHoAlliat«r  St.,  San  Francisco. 

OoUar  and  Hames,  instead  of  Breast  Oollar. 
(a  00  extra. 

Please  state  If  yon  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harnees,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

TO  BUY 

A  WATCH, 

PLATED-WARE,  JEWELRY, 

-OR- 

ANY  OTHER  ARTICLE 

For  a  Christinas  Present, 

OR  FOR  YOURSELF, 

THE 

Pacifis  Qoast  Qoae  ^upplj  ^sstciatioD 

132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F., 

WILL  GIVE  YOD 

THE   BEST  GOODS 

AT   THE    LOWEST  PRICES. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY  ! 

Jewels,  Badges,  Working  Tools, 
Seals,  Etc., 

GOLD   AND   SILVER  TRIMMINGS. 

SKND  FOR  I'RICB  LIST. 

The  Boston  Regalia  Co..  7  TemnlePUce,  Boston,  Mass, 


MEYER'S  SLIP  SHARES! 

FOR   SALE  BY 

CINCINNATI  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO., 
DAVID  H.  HAWLEY.  818  Market  St. 
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,  ,  their 
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New  Books  for  HorticDltQrists. 

A  Mew  Book  on  Propsgration  of  Plants.— 

"THE  NURSERY  BOOK,"  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Editor 
of  IT/if  .4  Miencan  (ron/^'ji,  has  been  prejiared  with  the 
iitiiiott  pains.  The  book  Is  absolutely  devoid  of  theory 
and  speculation.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  plant  physi- 
ology, nor  with  any  abstruse  reasons  of  plant  growth 
It  simply  tells  plainly  and  briefly  what  every  one  who 
sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting,  sets  a  graft,  or  crosses  a 
Howur  wants  to  know.  It  is  entirely  new  and  original  In 
method  and  matter.  The  cuts  number  almost  100,  and 
are  made  especially  for  it,  direct  from  nature.  The  book 
treats  of  all  kinds  of  cultivatei  plants,  fruits,  vegetables, 
greenhouse  plants,  hardy  herbs,  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  forest  trees.  A  "nursery  list"  is  the  great 
feature  nf  the  book.  It  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  over 
2000  plants,  with  a  short  statement  with  each,  telling 
which  of  the  operations  described  in  the  first  Ave 
chapter3  are  employed  In  propagating  them.  About  300 
pages,  lemo.  Price,  in  library  style,  cloth,  wide  margins, 
$1 ;  pocket  style,  paper,  narrow  margins  SO  otg. 

The  New  Potato  Cnltnre,  by  Elbert  S.  Carman. 
Editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  For  the  past  15  years 
the  author  has  given  a  part  of  his  time  to  potato  experi- 
mentation, in  the  hones  that  he  might  throw  some 
additional  light  upon  the  various  que-tions  Involved  in 
the  central  problem,  "How  to  increase  I  he  yield  without 
proportionately  increasing  the  eott  of  production."  The 
object  of  Mr.  Carman's  book  Is  to  show  all  who  raise 
potatoes,  whether  for  home  u-e  solely  or  for  market  as 
well,  that  the  yield  may  be  Increased  three-fold  without 
a  corresponding  lncrea»e  in  the  cost;  to  show  that  the 
little  garden  patch,  of  a  fortieth  of  an  acre  perhaps,  may 
just  as  well  yield  ten  bushels  as  three  buihels;  to  induce 
farmers  and  gardeners  to  experiment  with  fertilizers, 
not  only  as  to  kind,  that  Is  to  say,  the  conttltuents  and 
their  most  effective  proportions,  but  as  to  the  most 
economical  quantity  to  use.  Price,  cloth,  76  ctg. ; 
P»P«f  40  cU. 

Address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 


220  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Oal. 


THIS  BITnril"." 

<JI  Al.i  ril.>  i,r  „il„  r  |ial..nl  l>lu 
;iii<l  oiJI  ,.^,<iJ>  r„„lrc,l  llyr  inii.l 
\lrl,iij.  lior>F  j>l  ull  tlmr..    11  I.  llie 

COMMON  SENSE  BIT 

"        11  '.111  :'\-«  In.  u>|.,l  n.  >  mllil  1)11. 

XC  Sample  mailed  SI. 00. 
Nickel     -     -     -  2,00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J.  p.  UAVIKS,  SUr.  RACINE,  WIS. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Grealesi  of  all  Musical 
Instruments. 


TidLiJ    IX>T?1  A 

In  Inventing  the  yEolian  was  to  make  an  instrumen 
that  would  do  away  with  the  years  of  practice  made 
necessary  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  same  time 
have  music 

m  NO  WAY  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  the  most  delicate  shading  in  expression 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 


The  OELESTINA! 

A  marvellous  little  Instrument  eqaal  to  an  Org^n 
for  family  nse.    Plays  all  classes  of  music;  no  skill 
rcq'jired.    Pric  986. 
Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26  28-30  O'FarreU  St..       San  Francisco. 


WONDER  SPRAY  PUMPS.  SPLENDID 

tor  email  farms.  Price,  delivered,  only  SO. 00.  Write 
for  circulars.     BAKBIR  &  HAMILTON,  S.  F. 


tdlicational. 


Bowens  Academy, 

University  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boys  and  Toung  Men. 
Special  university  pretaratlon,  depending  not  on  time 

but  on  progress  In  studies. 
T.  S  BOWENS,  M-  A..     -     Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Draning  and  Assaying, 
728  MABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO.OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  i2<;  Bullion  and  Chlorliuitlon  Aasay, 
$36;  Blowpipe  Assay,  }10.    Full  course  c(  assaying,  $60. 
ESTABLISHED  18»t.  19"  Send  for  circular 


ACTUAI.    BCSINESS  PRAOTICB. 


I,IFK  80HOI.AB8HIF8,  $78. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  BOBINSUN.  Pne. 


BUSINESS  0OL.LEQE, 

24  POST  ST..  S.  F. 

FOR  8EVENTT  -  FITS  DOI.I.AB8  THIS 
College  Instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branchee,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
tor  six  fall  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
tW  Sum  FOR  CiROiiiai. 

K.  P.  HKALD,  Piesfdeot 

C.  8.  BALET.  Secretary. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARQED. 


lAUFORNIA  1;RUITS 


—  AUD  — 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED  TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

En)bod7tDK  the  Experience  ftod  Methods  of  Huodreda 
of  Succeesful  Growers,  and  ConstitutioK  a  Trust- 
worthy GtUde  by  which  the  Iuezi>eriunced 
may  Succensfully  Produce  the  Fnilta 
for  wt.lch  California  Is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Hortioultural  Editor  PACino 
Rural  Prrss,  San  Francisco;  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Cali- 
fornia State  Floral  Society;  President 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

Large  Octavo— 599  Pages,  Fully  ninstralefl. 

PRICE   $3,  POSTPAID. 


PURLIBHID  BT 

THE  DBWBY  PUBLISHING  00„ 

PUBLISHBBS  FAOiriO  RCKAL  PbISS, 
itO  Market  Street,  Elevator  1!  Front  Street 

SAK  FKANOiaOO.  OAL. 


December  24,  1892. 
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Our  Agents 


J.  C.  HoAQ — San  Francisco. 

R.  G  Bailey— San  Francisco. 

F.  D.  HOLMAN— California. 

Geo.  Wilson — Sacramento,  Cal. 

Samuel  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  GoDFBEY— Oregon. 

W.  H.  Murray— California. 

K.  H.  ScHAEFFLB— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Co'i 

C.  E.  Robertson- Hnmboldt  Co. 

CEA8.  E.  TowNSENi>— California. 


ALMOND  TREES! 
20,000  June  Buds  on  Almond  Roots. 

IXL,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Noiipariel. 
JA  S.  O  H AR A,  Brentwood,  Contra  Costa  Co. 

OLIVE  TREES 

For  sale  at  bed-rock  prices.  We  aie  again  in  the  mar- 
ket with  Cleaa,  Healthy  stock,  grown  entirely  without 
irrigation. 

WILLIAM  SICKERT, 

Canada  Nursery,  Redwood  City,  Cal. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Known  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  VaoaTllIe, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Ti»Ila. 

APPLEiasii" 

for  Niirserynien,  dealers,  or  comuierciul  planters. 

ill  car  loads  or  box  lots. 
See  our  prices  before  buying.  They  are  very  low 

PnnTGRAFTS 

Apple  GrafM  at  $.').50  per  thousand. 
Prune  (irafts  (on  Mariana  stocks)  at  S9  ne>  IK 
Pear  (jratts  at  «8.00  perm.  t''  > 

All  Ursl  class  and  best  of  material  used.  f.  o  a 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

J-Jci.  1,  graded  3-16tli,aiid  all  U|i  iit  >;  |.10  pet  nj  ■ 
and  PearStock.s,  same  triadc,  ai  >;?..'»«  perm  I  o  b' 
iTee  of  disease.  We  are  sdictlv  wliiiU-salers  and 
Ki-ow  nothing  but  the  above  stot-k.  Our  trade  has 
grown  to  Immense  propcirlions  (second  to  none) 
through  the  merits  of  i.ur  goods. 

Send  for  samples.    For  full  particulars,  address 
ll.C.GRA  V       &  SONS,  I.t  c's  Sunuiilt.  Mo. 


The  Sower 

Has  no  second  chance.  The 
first  supplies  his  needs  —  if  he 
takea  the  wise  piecaution  of 
plautiog 

'Ferry's  Seed^l 

Ferry's  (Seed  Annual,  for  ls'j;i, 
T  contains  all  the  latest  and  best 
iiitormation  about  Gardens  and 
(Jardening.  It  is  a  recognized 
aullmrity.  Every  planter  should 
.have  it.  .Sent  free  on  request. 
'  D.  M.  FKRRY  &  €0.,  Ketrolt,  Mich. 


BEST  SPRAYING  OUTFITS 
ON  THE  MARKET 

AT  LOWER  PRICES! 


The  working  parts  o(  these  pumps  are  mide  entirely  of  brass  and  ac- 
curately fitted  and  adjusted. 

The  size  B  pumps  aie  all  fitted  with  our  improved  automatic  stirring 
device,  which  keeps  the  solution  always  well  mixed  and  of  equal  strength 
The  size  C  pump  can  easily  be  handled  by  one  mau,  and  is  of  capacity 
Buffi.ient  to  supply  six  sprays. 

S  ze  A— intended  for  use  in  small  orchards.  Dois  its  work  thoroughly 
and  is  the  beet  small  spray  pump  made. 


WE  CARRY  A  COMPLETE 
STOCK  OF 

Best  Spray  Hose, 
Bamboo  Extensions, 
Spray  Tips,  Etc. 


size  33. 


Write  for  Prices. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 


Mention  This  Paper.   

Slase  O. 

S.  E.  CORNER  MAIN  AND  MARKET  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THOUSANDS  OF  THESE  PUMPS  ARE  NO^  IN  USE  ON  THIS  COAST. 

They  are  made  of  the  Very  Best  Material.   Corrosive  Washes  DO  NOT  injure 

the  valves,  plunger-packing  or  cylinder. 

Tour  neighbor  will  tell  you  that  he  can  spray  MORE  TREES  IN  A  DAY  with  the  Bean  Pump  than  »ith  any  other. 
DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  USE  THEIR  NOZZLES. 

SEND  FOR   CIRCULARS  TO 

The  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


1893. 


1893. 


}Ve  Are  The  Only  Firm 

living  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We  are  the 
only  Firm  distributing  among  patrons  a  year's  siibscrip- 
tion  to  looagriculturalpapers  without  exacting  any 
equivalent.  No  other  Seed  Catalogue,  of  America 
or  Europe,  contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  of 
thestandard  vegetables. and,  in  addition,  are  many 
choice  varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  Though  great- 
ly enlarged  in  boththe  vegetable  and  flower  seed  depart- 
ments, wesendourcatalogiie  rKEE  toall.  The  three 
warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  the  well  earned  reputalion  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
Duritv  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of  our 
pital.    J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


With  the  "  Planet  Jr."  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Culti= 
vator.  Rake  and  Plow.    It  will  do  as  much  work 
as  three  meu,  and  do  it  better.    It  will  cultivate, 
hoe,  rake,  or  plow  both  sides  of  a  row  at  once  at  the 
speed  of  a  moderate  walk,  or  a  f:tst  walk,  as  you 
=  choose.    These  are  the  main  features  ;  the  rest  are 
_:told  iu  the  "  Planet  Jr."  Book  for  1893.  It  also  cx- 
jplainsaud  illustrates  20  other  farm  implements  of 
:£tbe"  Planet  Jr."  Family.    Every  farmer  should 
read  it.    Wc  send  it  FREE. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1 1 OT  Market  St.  Phila.  Pa. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  { 


aao  MABKBT  ST.,  S.  F. 
BIev»tor,  19  Front. 


}  PATENT  AGENTS. 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Indiviauals  Received  Ihe 
Highest  Awards  of  ihe  Siate  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  State  Fair. 

J.  W.  GRACE  &  GO,  ' 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


PARAFFINS  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SAMPLES  OF  PAINT,  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  «.  B.). 
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MOLINE.ILL. 


MOLINE.ILL. 


Vineyard  Plow.   (Steel  Beam.) 

CHILLED  OR  STEEL  BOTTOMS, 

FOR  VINEYARDS  OR  ORCHARDS. 


JOHN  DBBRB 
PLOWS 
ARB 


Wood  Beam  Vineyard  and  Orchard  Plow. 

CHILLED  BOTTOMS. 


MOLINE.ILL. 


JOHN  DBBRB 
PLOWS 
ARB 


GOOD. 


Deere's  Patent  Steel  Frame  Plow. 

ADJUSTABLE  BEAM,  STEEL  FRAME,  STEEL  MOULD,  STEEL  OR  CHILLED 

SHARE. 

THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 


BBST. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO,  305  &  307  Market  St,  San  Francisco. 


Ihe  above  cut  illuetrates  our  new  spraying  pump,  the  "  Champion,"  and  its  aaaptabllity  to  the  worlc  for  which 
it  has  been  especial  y  daalgned. 

After  ten  years  experience  In  the  si  raying  pump  buslnesa,  and  the  wants  of  orchardlsts  therein,  we  have  built 
this  pump,  as  bting  b  ,Bt  suited  to  their  requirement".  Before  putting  i«  on  the  marltet  we  submitted  the  model 
to  several  prominent  fruit  grower?,  and  as  the  aeslgn  met  with  their  unqualified  approval  also,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  it  to  be  the  best  epray  pump  ever  made,  and  justly  entitled  to  be  named  "  Champion." 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  pump  Is  very  compact  and  strong.  It  is  ptrfecUy  doubio  acting  and 
has  a  brasB  llned  cylinder.  The  moticn  of  the  piston  is  horizontal.  The  handle  is  so  arranged  that  the  lever»ge 
is  very  powerful,  and  the  movement  is  easy  and  natural.  The  air  chamber  is  unusually  large,  admitting  of  the 
continuous  and  even  discharge  necessary  for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 

The  valves  are  metal  and  have  metal  seits.  They  all  lie  directly  beneath  the  air  chamber  and  are  readily 
exposed  on  loosening  four  bolts,  and  without  touching  the  cylinder. 

The  pump  has  a  double  suction  and  a  dfiubie  discharge,  one  each  on  either  side.  The  above  cut  sliows  the 
pump  in  operation  with  lour  hnes  of  discharge  hose.  It  can  be  read  ly  arranged  for  a  less  number  if  desired 
With  this  pump  one  man  can  ejsily  keep  four  men  busy  spraying,  as  well  as  attend  to  the  team  and  stirring  of  the 
liquid  We  believe  the  pumps  supply  a  Icng  felt  want,  as,  for  service,  convenience,  easiness  of  operation  and 
durability,  they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  in  use. 

Our  BAMBOO  E.XTENSION  is  an  admirable  invention.  The  operator  of  the  pump,  by  the  use  of  this 
extension,  can  get  to  all  parts  of  the  tree  while  on  the  ground,  also  saving  himself  from  getting  his  hands  and  face 
bamt  from  the  solution.  As  a  rule,  the  man  who  do'ii  the  driving  of  the  team  does  the  pumping,  and  the  party 
who  has  charge  of  the  Bamboo  Extension  does  the  spraying.  This  is  the  very  best  pomp  made,  without  anv 
exception.  ^ 

We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  other  Spray  Pumps -GOULDS.  STAR,  EURBKA;   also  full  line  of  Sorav 
nozzles,  Spray  Hose  and  everything  connected  with  the  Spray  Pump  Outfits. 
SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE— Mailed  Free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312  and  314  Market  Street,  Junction  of  Bueh,  San  Francisco,  Oal, 


Real  nice  one,  too— latest  style  out.    PUETTY  CAPS  TO  MATCH 

f  TT"  T=i  TT-  TTZ  f 


Colors  are  gray  mixed  and  light  tan  mixed,  the  new  popular  fabrics— not  dar'.:.  We  have  only  73 
left,  and  they  will  not  go  round. 

AGE   4  ARE  $2.50-POSTAGE  18c.  ^ 
ARE    2.75-POSTAGE  20c.  ( 
ARE    3.00— POSTAGE  22c.  > 
3.25— POSTAGE  24c.  \ 
3.50-POSTAGE  25c.  ^ 
to   Matolx  Go  'vvitlx  t.lie>  Cooi-t*. 

You  will  be  aslted  9r,. on  for  these  elsewhere.  Wo  have  LADIES'  (^'OATS  S3-7.';  to  S12.00.  Ix)ng 
Coata.  iMt  year's  style,  30  left,  wero  812.00  to  820.00,  now  $r,M  to  $8.00.  Our  list  tells  aHout 'em. 
Seiidfnrit^-PRKK— to   

414-416-418  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AGE  6 
AGE  8 
AGE  10  ARE 
AGE  12  ARE 


BUY  THE  IMPROVED 

LITTLE^^^^* 

*-GIANT 


It  is  the  Clieapest,  Best  and 
Most  I'owerful  Gnibbing  Ma- 
chine ill  the  world, and  li a- 
established  and  malntaiiu  il 
its  reiititalion  lor  superiority 
against  all  competitors.  Dur- 
ing the  la.st  six  months  over  600  little  GIANTS  ■  <  i  ■  ,  i  .i  M  ;  a  .  ;  -  , 
ers  alone.  Where  the  LITTLE  GIANT  is  known  the  larmer  will  Lmy  no  other, 
fhiink  of  a  boy  can  do  the  woric  of  ten  men.  For  illustr.-ited  Catalogue,  prices 
es,  etc.,  address 


i-r.-'a-ia  lurm 
Une  man  and  < 
terms,  refercne 


Mohland  &  Co.,  Siijoiirne.y,  loAva. 


QISSTON'S 


ASK  FOB  No. 


Send  for  pamphlet, 
THK  SAW*'  Mailed  free. 


It  will  pay  you  to  buy  a  saw  with 
"D1S8TON"  OD  It.  It  will  hold  the  Bet 
longer,  and  do  more  work  without  fi'ing 
than  other  saws,  thereby  sariDg  in  labor 
and  cost  of  files.  They  are  made  of  the 
best  iiuality  crucible  caat  steel  and  are 
FULLY  WARRANTKD. 
For  Sale  by  all  dealers. 

HENRYDISSTON&  SONS,  Inc. 

pbil&i>e:i.fhia,  pa. 


Fine  St.  Bernard  Dogs. 

The  accompauyiDg  very  haDdsome  group  of  St.  Bernard 
dog  and  puppies  belongs  to  the  kennel  of  Capt.  Poole,  of 
San  Francisco.  The  sire,  GiUot  P.,  won  second  prize  at 
the  recent  bench  show  in  San  Francisco,  and  he  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  dogs  on  the  Pac  fic  Ooast.  The 
mother,  Victoria,  also  won  second  in  her  class  at  the 
same  show.  The  four  puppies  bear  unmistakable  marks 
of  fine  blood,  and  evidently  possess  splendid  bone  and 
substance. 

An  air  of  romance  and  adventure  surrounds  the  St. 
Bernard.  He  is  known  as  one  of  the  best  and  noblest 
lour-footed  friends  man  has  been  blessed  with.  The  name 
St.  Bernard  arises  from  the  locality  in  the  Alps  mountains 

where  these  dogs  have  been  the  humble   

agents  of  many  heroic  deeds.  St.  Ber- 
nard is  a  famous  mountain  pass  in  the 
Pennine  Alps,  attaining  an  elevation  of 
more  than  8,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
On  the  summit  stands  a  monastery  of 
St.  Augustine  monks,  who  with  these 
dogs  have  rescued  many  hundred  trav- 
elers from  death  by  exposure  to  cold,  or 
burial  in  the  snow. 

The  monastery,  or  hospice,  is  a  great 
resort  of  travelers  across  the  mountains. 
As  many  as  500  or  600  persons  are  said 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  monks  in  one  day,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  8,000  or  'J,000  are  annu- 
ally indebted  to  their  kindness. 

The  pass,  which  was  traversed  in  early 
times  by  the  Romans,  by  Charlemagne, 
and  Frederick  Barbarossa,  is  celebrated 
for  the  passage  of  20,000  French  troops 
under  Napoleon  in  1800. 

School-book  pictures  of  the  St.  Augus- 
tine monks  and  the  St.  Bernard  dogs  in 
the  act  of  rescuing  some  unfortunate 
creature  from  the  snow  are  familiar  to 
all. 

California  prunes  have  driven  the 
foreign  product  out  of  our  local  market,  and]are  making 
great  headway  throughout  the  United  States.  There 
are  substantial  reasons  to  believe  that  the  market  will  be 
doubled  in  five  years.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  tremble 
through  fear  of  overproduction. 


A  GIGANTIC  scheme  to  irrigate  desert  portions  of  San 
Diego  and  San  Bernardino  counties  by  water  from  the 
Colorado  river  is  on  foot,  under  direction  of  a  Belgian  com- 
pany with  $10,000,000  capital.  A  part  of  the  plan  is  to 
colonize  the  irrigated  land  with  Belgian  and  other  farmers. 
One  of  the  proposed  items  of  development  is  an  orange  or- 
chard of  4000  acres.  Parts  of  Arizona  and  Mexico  are  also 
to  be  irrigated  if  there  is  sufficient  surplus  of  water  in  the 
Colorado  available. 


The  various  counties  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
manifest  a  degree  of  interest  in  the  coming  citrus  fair  in 
San  Francisco  that  insures  the  complete  success  of  that 
project.  The  exhibits  will  be  large  and  elaborate.  Bulte 
county  being  the  leading  one  in  the  production  of  oranges, 


They  have  started  a  curious  social  game  in  Southern 
California.  It  is  called  the  "  peanut  hunt,"  and  is  used 
for  entertainment  where  cards  and  dancing  are  not  de- 
sired. The  hostess  hides  peanuts  in  all  sorts  of  queer 
places  abuut  the  room,  sometimes  putting  two  or  three  nuts 
in  the  same  place.  Then  she  provides  each  of  her  guests 
with  a  little  basket,  tied  with  gay  ribbons,  and  the  "hunt" 
begins.  After  a  certain  time  the  "finds"  are  compared. 
The  one  who  has  the  largest  number  wins  the  first  prize — 
the  "  booby  prize"  being  awarded  to  the  one  having  fewest . 


Orapegrowbrs  and  winemakers  are  being  urged  to 
hold  back  their  product  from  the  market  until  better  prices 
are  forthcoming  for  wines  and  brandies.    It  is  represented 
that  th's  year's  production  of  wine  in  California  will  not 
be  over  12,000,000  gallons,  against  from 
17,000,000  to  18,000,000  in  former  years, 
and  the  consequence  will  unavoidably 
be  an  advance  in  values. 


New  York  has  received  thus  far  for  the  season  539,000 
boxes  of  California  raisins.  The  total  includes  bags  re- 
duced to  boxes.  About  two-thirds  of  this  quantity  went 
to  New  England.  The  market  is  ruling  weak  and  cheap. 
The  best  bags  will  not  exceed  3  cents  a  pound,  while 
plenty  of  damp  but  useful  stock  runs  down  to  3  cents. 
Boxes  of  loose  raisins  are  worth  from  $1.20  to  $1.35  and 
clusters  or  layers  from  $1.80  to  $2.00  for  the  finest  brands. 


Thb  English  syndicate  which  was  attempting  to  develop 
the  northern  half  of  California,  it  is  reported,  has  aban- 
doned its  enterprise,  and  will  surrender  its  concession  by 
the  Mexican  government  of  18,000,000  acres  of  land. 
Grass  is  growing  over  the  projected  and  partly  built  rail- 
road from  San  Quentin  to  Yuma.  This  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Easenada  scheme. 


In  the  past  eight  years  $6,000,000  has  been  spent  in 
irrigation  enterprises  in  Arizona,  and  the  result  is  the  res- 
cue of  many  hundred  thousands  acres  of  fertile  land  from 
an  arid  waste.  It  was  possibly  of  Arizona  that  the  poet 
aid  "  the  desert  shall  blossom  as  the  rose." 


A  GROUP  OF  ST.  BERNARDS. 

will  have  4800  square  feet;  Placer,  3000  square  feet;  Yuba 
1600  square  feet;  Sacramento,  1200  square  feet;  Tulare, 
600  square  feet.  Several  smaller  displays  will  be  made  by 
other  counties,  which  will  take  up  from  200  to  500  square 
feet  each. 


A  1700-PouND  heifer  has  just  been  sold  in  Humboldt 
county,  and  people  up  there  say  that  is  a  pretty  big  heifer. 
It  is,  but  there  are  some  calves  in  California  which  think 
Ihey  weigh  a  ton.  They  are  two-legged,  and  are  princi- 
pally engaged  in  declaring  that  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  every  other  productive  pursuit  is  going  to  the  demni- 
tion  bow-wows. 


The  San  Francisco  Examitier  unkindly  calls  the  pro- 
posed cooperative  association  of  growers,  packers  and 
brokers  a  "  big  raisin  trust."  There  are  trusts  and  trusts, 
and  some  trusts  are  not  like  other  trusts.  For  instance, 
this  raisin  "  trust"  has  no  design  of  squeezing  the  con- 
sumer or  jobber.  Its  object  is  simply  to  prevent  being 
squeezed. 

Riverside  orangegrowers,  packers  and  shippers  have 
organized  to  "  maintain  the  price  "  of  this  season's  orange 
yield.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  hold  up  prices  of  any  com- 
modity. But  organization  can  sometimes  have  an  im- 
portant influence  on  supply  and  demand. 

The  total  hay  export  this  year  from  Hollister  and  vi- 
cinity was  27,375  tons. 


A  LOCAi,  paper  estimates  that  there 
yet  remain  unsold  in  the  Salinas  valley 
13,627  bushels  of  wheat  and  26,538  of 
barley.  If  the  owners  can  only  hold  it 
in  the  warehouse  long  enough,  their 
patience  will  no  doubt  be  rewarded  by 
bstler  prices — a  somewhat  superfluous 
prediction,  it  is  true.  When  things  are 
at  their  worst,  they  must  improve. 

A  LULL  in  tree-planting  is  noted  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  dis- 
position is  to  wait  results  upon  orchards 
already  put  out.  The  cessation  pertains 
more  particularly  to  prunes  than  to  any 
other  fruit.  Oranges,  lemons,  peaches 
and  apricots  seem  to  be  well  represented 
in  the  young  orchards. 

Petaluma  is  to  have  a  starch  factory, 
and  the  potato  raisers  in  that  vicinity 
are  congratulating  themselves  that  they 
will  have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of 
their  product.  Producers  of  that  partic- 
ular vegetable,  however,  have  little  reason  to  complain  of 
prices  this  year,  starch  factory-  or  no  starch  factory. 

The  S)noma  county  hop  crop  for  1892  was  8500  bales. 
Of  this  output  3000  bales  were  contracted  before  harvest  at 
15  to  17  cents.  Fifteen  hundred  bales  were  sold  at  spot 
cash  from  18  to  20  cents,  and  there  yet  remain  unsold  2500 
bales.  The  yield  was  expected  to  be  10,500  bales,  instead 
of  8500.   

Urban  growers  of  oranges  in  Northern  California  are 
suffering  from  nocturnal  visits  by  predatory  bands  of 
youths.  One  cannot  but  feel  sometimes  that  the  obsolete 
bastinado  had  wholesome  merits  when  applied  vigorously 
to  such  petty  pirates. 

They  are  still  picking  grapes  in  Colusa  county,  or  were 
a  few  days  since.  Tbey  are  described  by  the  Herald  as 
large  and  plump,  and  just  as  fine  as  could  be  found  any- 
where a  month  ago.  Doubtless  the  late  storm  ended  the 
grape  season  definitely. 

The  Redlanda  Cilrograph  denies  the  existence  of  "  dry 
rot "  in  the  orange  crop,  and  says  there  is  no  cause  for  un- 
easiness. A  black  spot  caused  by  bruises  or  otherwise  oc- 
casionally appears  in  the  orange.    That  is  all. 


Coyote  scalps  are  coming  into  Fresno  by  sackfuls.  The 
$5  bounty  proves  irresistible  to  hunters,  and  the  poor 
beasta  are  burled  into  the  coyote  hereafter  by  hundreds, 
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The  Week. 

Oaliforaiana  had  a  wet  Christmas,  but  as  a  rule  they 
did  not  grumble.  The  storm,  which  began  on  December 
22i,  attained  great  proportions  and  covered  the  whole  area 
of  the  State.  It  continued  iour  or  five  days  with  int^r- 
mitting  severity,  but  was  for  the  most  part  a  warm  storm 
ia  California  valleys.  The  wind  attained  considerable 
velocity,  but  was  not  particularly  destructive.  The  pre- 
cipitation was  very  heavy  in  some  localities,  and  some 
damage  has  resulted  from  swollen  streams  and  broken 
levees.  As  we  write  on  Wednesday  the  weather  seems 
clearing. 

The  holiday  season  in  the  city  is  progressing  as  favor- 
ably as  possible  under  dripping  skies  and  flooded  streets. 
Christmas  was  generally  and  happily  celebrated,  both  in 
public  and  household  events.  New  Years  is  just  at  hand, 
and  we  take  occasion  to  extend  to  all  our  readers  our  beet 
wishes  for  a  new  year  of  happiness  and  prosperity  un- 
paralleled. 

Index  to  Volume  XLIV. 

As  this  issue  closes  the  current  half-year  volume  of  the 
Rural,  we  devote  the  last  page  to  a  carefully- prepared 
index  of  the  issues  since  July  1.  A  glance  at  the  index 
will  show  how  broad  and  varied  has  been  the  range  of 
subjects  considered,  and  how  thoroughly  they  relate  to  the 
specialty  which  we  serve.  The  reader  of  the  Rural  who 
files  away  the  current  issues  and  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
index  fastens  the  26  numbers  together  or  has  them  bound 
in  a  volume,  has  a  source  of  information  which  will  be  of 
continual  interest  and  value.  The  index,  of  course,  makes 
it  possible  to  turn  at  once  to  all  the  phases  of  treatment 
which  the  subject  has  received  in  our  columns.  In  the 
indexing  we  have  given  moat  attention  to  matters  of  prac- 
tical importance  as  data  of  this  nature  are  moat  likely  to 
be  sought  for  reference. 


For  Tlie  New  Year. 


The  hop  surplus  on  hand  in  the  State  is  thus  estimated 
by  the  Santa  Rosa  Democrat: 

Bales. 

Sonoma  county  26(X) 

Mendocino  county  loll 

San  Francisco   2000 

Sacramento  and  vicinity  ,„.,  8000 


Xolftl., 
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Never  before  perhaps  has  the  Oalifornian  approached 
the  border  line  between  the  old  and  the  new  with  a 
stronger  light  of  confidence  upon  his  pathway  than  now 
guides  his  steps.  Natural  conditions  could  not  have  been 
better  arranged  if  all  the  forces  of  the  material  universe 
had  purposely  combined  to  favor  California.  The  autumn 
was  unsurpassed;  not  a  condition  working  injury  and 
at  the  same  time  not  one  to  foster  foreboding  for  the 
future.  The  croaker  and  the  growler  could  not  catch 
a  pretext  in  earth  or  air  or  tky  and  were  silent.  The 
opening  of  winter  had  the  two  superlative  qualities  of 
lateness  and  mildness;  even  the  wind,  without  which  no 
storm  of  moment  can  be  had,  was  warm  as  well  as  strong. 
The  downpour  was  generou8,and  no  intervals  of  drouth  and 
killing  frost  intruded  in  regions  where  frost  is  feared. 
Work  was  well  along,  and  never  before  did  the  Califor- 
nia farmer  listen  with  more  comfort  and  content  to  the 
long  roll  of  the  raindrops  on  his  roof.  It  is  true  that 
there  may  still  be  conditions  locally  adverse.  January  has 
possibilities  of  low  temperatures,  and  all  the  winter  may 
menace  the  low  lands  with  flood  and  the  hillsides  with 
washes,  but  there  is  far  more  reason  to  forget  such  reflec- 
tions than  to  anticipate  them.  The  shaping  of  the  season 
thus  far  warrants  the  expectation  of  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable winters  and  one  of  the  most  auspicious  for  full 
production  of  field,  fruit  and  garden  crops  that  the  State 
has  ever  enjoyed. 

Such  being  the  natural  endowment  of  the  season,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  in  the  human  factors  of  the  in- 
dustrial equation  there  are  similar  signs  of  promise.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  productive  enterprises  are  in  good  shape 
and  are  disclosing  signs  of  progress  which  augur  satisfac- 
tory development.  Even  in  directions  in  which  there  has 
been  reason  for  doubt  and  distrust  there  is  now  appearing 
promise  of  triumph  over  obstacles  and  ultimate  reward. 
The  State  is  unquestionably  advancing,  not  in  boom 
spirts  but  steadily  and  quietly.  Our  industries  are  grow- 
ing well,  as  the  year's  statistics,  when  available,  will  show; 
but  greater  advancement  than  that  of  centals,  gallons 
or  carloads,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  people  are 
learning  how  to  shape  their  efforts  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults. This  fact  has  become  more  apparent  in  the  last 
year's  experience  than  in  all  the  years  which  have  pre- 
ceded. It  is  this  which  gives  the  greatest  promise  for 
the  future  and  constitutes  the  surest  foundation  for  the 
coming  greatness  of  the  State. 

Our  fruit  industries  comprise  the  greatest  factor  in  our 
present  prosperity,  and  in  them,  too,  seems  to  be  the  chief 
expectation  of  advancement.  Never  before  did  such  quan- 
tities of  fruit,  both  green  and  dried,  go  forth  from  Cali- 
fornia as  during  1892.  Values,  on  the  whole,  were  good 
and  the  demand  satiisfactory,  and  yet  it  is  clear  to  all  that 
the  grower  did  not  nearly  realize  his  share  of  the  gross  re- 
turns, nor  does  it  appear  that  the  amount  delivered  to  dis- 
tant consumers  was  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  quantities 
which  can  be  thus  disposed  of.  The  better  marketing  of 
fruit  and  the  better  distribution  of  it  are  then  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  as  they  have  been 
since  the  beginning,  but  the  movements  among  producers 
this  year,  centering  at  Fresno  and  in  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley show  that  something  is  about  to  be  realized  from  the 
discussion  which  has  prevailed.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
California  producer  must  master  the  situation,  and  he 
never  showed  such  signs  of  mastery  as  now.  This  we  hold 
to  be  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  the  future,  and  it 
affords  encouragement  to  the  extension  of  our  fruit-pro- 
ducing lines.  With  this  in  view,  we  feel  surer  of  the  out- 
come of  the  vast  plantations  which  will  be  made  this  year 
of  all  kinds  of  tree  fruits  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Live  stock  enterprises  also  promise  well  for  the  future. 
The  continued  rich  returns  for  the  produce  of  our  racing 
studs  brings  greater  funds  to  our  breeders,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  more  promising,  the  activity  is  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  country  to  the  desirability  of  better 
stock.  The  time  of  the  fancy  values  may  pass  away,  but 
the  elevation  of  the  whole  range  of  prices  for  better  ani- 
mals will  be  enduring.  Similar  views  must  be  held  with 
regard  to  the  cheapening  of  the  best  blood  of  horned  cattle. 
It  is  no  longer  a  fancy  commodity;  it  is  a  staple  and  it 
takes  the  prices  of  a  staple,  with  narrow  margins  but  a 
safety  and  solidity  which  signifies  that  it  has  become  a 
popular  dependence.  Every  one  of  the  innumerable  indi- 
cations of  progress  in  dairy  practice  is  also  significant. 
Producers  are  sending  out  marketable  commodities  at  a 
lower  cost  rate  and  in  greater  quantities  than  ever  before. 
This,  too,  is  an  unmistakable  indication  of  advancement. 

We  are  aware  that  the  western  mind  is  trained  to  look 
for  signs  of  prosperity  in  times  of  unusual  movement  and 
in  ebullitions  of  activity,  but  these  are  not  the  best  indica- 
tions. To  us  the  present  growth  of  California,  with  its 
quiet  and  steady  gain  of  population  and  capital  from 
T»itbout  and  with  its  jgterior  development  mainly  b»»e<J 


upon  the  results  of  experience  and  the  rewards  of  pro- 
duction, is  the  most  hopeful  of  its  history.  With  such  a 
gait  the  State  will  go  forward  into  a  new  year  with  every- 
thing propitious  and  with  assurance  of  a  good  years' 
progress.  Those  who  have  idle  funds  for  wise  investment 
shou'd  not  stay  their  hands.  It  promises  to  be  a  good 
year  for  the  enlistment  of  both  capital  atid  strength  in 
well  directed  progressive  eflbrt. 

Better  Outlook  for  Vineyard  Products. 

Mr.  Clarence  J.  Wetmore,  executive  officer  of  the  State 
Viticultural  Commission,  has  been  gathering  statistics  of 
the  California  wine  output  for  1892-93.  They  are  yet 
incomplete,  but  enough  is  known  to  warrant  the  statement 
that  the  total  product  will  fall  far  short  of  the  total  for 
1891-92,  and  will  not  exceed  12,000,000  gallons.  The 
total  last  year  was  about  16,000,000  gallons.  Roughly 
estimated,  the  product  in  gallons  for  the  present  season 
will  be  as  follows,  comparison  being  made  with  the  out- 
puts for  1890  and  1891  : 

County.                1892.  1891.  1890. 

Napa  gallons.  2,2)0,000  4  000,000  6.500  oon 

Sonoma   2,760,000  2.750,000  S,500  000 

Alameda   1,100,000  1,2.50.000  1,500  000 

Santa  Clara   2,250  000  4,500,000  4,000  000 

Hanla  Cruz                      250,000  2.'j0,000  'iSO.OOO 

Fresno   l,0OO.0O0  l.OOO.OUO  l,00O.ft)O 

Los  Angeles                     500,000  600,000  600,000 

San  Joaquin                    600,000  500,000  500,000 

All  other   1,000,OJO  1.000,000  1,0.'0,0(.» 

Total   11,600,000        15,750,000  18,850,000 

The  reduction  in  the  output  has  been  due  to  familiar 
reasons — heat,  bad  weather  in  the  time  of  flowering,  pro- 
ducing couture,  restriction  in  the  acreage;  and  phylloxera. 
Some  growers  have  dried  their  grapes,  owing  to  the  poor 
condition  of  the  wine  market.  It  is  far  from  the  truth  to 
infer  from  these  conditions  that  viticulture  has 
fallen  into  chronic  decay,  or  that  it  will  cease  to  be  a  lead- 
ing industry  of  the  State.  The  reduction  in  production  in 
1892  has  been  due  to  unusual  and  unprecedented  reasons, 
all  of  which  can  scarcely  prevail  at  one  time  in  the  future. 
It  is  true  that  poor  prices  have  generally  prevailed  since 
1885,  and  that  growers  and  producers  have  met  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  discouragement  from  that  source.  The 
phylloxera  has  appeared  and  by  its  ravages  destroyed 
large  parts  of  a  number  of  vineyards.  But  these  condi- 
tions are  not  necessarily  permanent,  and  are  not  such  that 
they  may  not  be  materially  improved  by  increase  of  con- 
sumption, reduction  of  competition,  and  safer  and  more 
intelligent  methods  of  growing  grapes,  care  of  the  vine, 
and  protection  from  disease.  There  is  a  market  ordinarily 
in  the  United  States  fir  about  18,000,000  gallons  of  wine, 
of  which  perhaps  4,000,000  are  supplied  by  France.  The 
shortage  in  this  year's  California  product  appears  certain 
to  improve  prices  over  the  figures  of  the  past  several  years. 
The  market  has  at  this  time  a  better  tone  than  for  many 
months,  and  quotations  are  now  higher  than  one  year 
since.  There  is  in  San  Francisco  and  other  cellars  a  very 
large  aggregate  of  empty  cooperage,  indicating  that  stocks 
are  running  down,  and  that  dealers  must  shortly  seek  to 
replenish.  When  the  buyer,  and  not  the  seller,  is  the 
seeker  in  the  market  a  wholesome  condition  and  an  active 
demand  are  certain  to  ensue. 

It  seems  to  be  good  policy,  therefore,  for  the  producer  to 
be  in  no  hurry  and  not  to  force  sales  at  this  time.  Of 
course  there  are  some,  perhaps  many,  whom  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances will  not  permit  to  delay  disposition  of  their 
holdings  at  this  time.  But  a  survey  of  the  situation  dis- 
closes that  winemakers  generally  are  holding  back,  believ- 
ing a  few  months  will  bring  a  marked  advance  in  prices 
and  a  strong  inquiry  for  wines. 

The  signs  of  the  times  point  to  a  revival  of  the  industry. 
Many  wine  men  in  Ban  Francisco  think  twenty  cents  per 
gallon  will  be  easily  secured  before  the  next  vintage. 

Improvement  in  the  market  this  season  will  be  of  marked 
and  permanent  benefit  to  the  entire  industry.  With  low 
prices  obtaining  through  a  series  of  years,  there  has  been 
no  sufficient  inducement  for  growers  to  take  adequate 
measures  in  fighting  phylloxera.  The  viticultural  com- 
mission has  information  that  in  Napa  county  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  average  of  2000  acres — from  18,000  to 
16,000 — due  to  this  cause  alone.  It  is  estimated  that  if  no 
attempt  were  made  to  check  the  phylloxera,  in  six  years 
the  vines  would  be  wholly  ruined,  and  the  industry  totally 
prostrated.  The  planting  of  resistant  vines  has  been  the 
only  successful  means  so  far  discovered  of  checkmating  the 
operations  of  the  destructive  louse.  At  the  present  time 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  movement  for  protection  of  the 
industry  by  this  means  has  reached  extensive  proportions. 
The  chief  reason  for  the  apparent  neglect  and  indifference 
of  growers  is  the  cost — an  average  of  perhaps  $150  per 
acre.  Paying  prices  means  positive  betterment  of  the 
financial  condition  of  growers  and  wine-makers,  and  conse- 
quent ability  to  expel  the  diseased  vines  from  their  vine- 
yards, and  replace  them  with  vermin-proof  resistant  vines. 
The  general  outlook  for  the  wine  industry,  therefore, 
seems  to  us  to  be  more  healthy  and  encouraging  than  for 
several  years  past. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Of  the  120  members  who  compose  the  State  Legislature 
soon  to  meet  at  Sacramento,  something  more  than  half  rep- 
resent rural  constituencies;  and  it  would  be  a  natural  in- 
ference that  the  interests  of  the  farm,  the  orchard,  the  vine- 
yard— the  whole  range  of  rural  pursuits — and  of  those  who 
follow  them,  would  be  carefully  looked  after.  If  the  mer- 
chant class  had  a  clear  majority,  the  interests  of  trade 
would  be  secure;  and  the  principle  would  hold  good  with 
reference  to  every  other  class  and  its  particular  interests. 
But  there  is  one  exception;  in  the  case  of 
the  farmer  the  rule  fails.  Year  after  year 
he  asks  for  simple  justice,  but  his  appeals  are  neg- 
lected; while  demands  on  the  part  of  those  who  feed  upon 
agriculture  are  promptly  answered.  There  has  not  been 
in  California,  since  the  earliest  times,  a  Legislature  in 
which  the  representatives  of  country  constituencies  were 
not  superior  in  numbers;  and  yet,  there  has  never  been  a 
session  in  which  rural  interests  have  had  equal  consider- 
ation as  compared  with  other  subjects  of  legislation. 

Many  things  combine  to  maintain  this  unnatural  and 
unfair  status;  but  the  chief  cause  lies  in  the  organization 
of  legislatures  upon  political  lines  and  the  co-relative  fact 
of  their  domination  by  political  managers.  By  the  first 
means — by  the  single  stroke  of  political  organization — the 
rural  force  in  each  If  gislature  is  divided,  cut  squarely  in 
two;  and  by  the  second,  the  divided  parts  are  pitted  against 
each  other.  Instead  of  working  in  union  for  ends  which 
both  want,  or  should  want,  the  country  members  are  led  by 
politicians  first  into  division  and  then  into  combat;  and  the 
unvarying  consequence  is  a  reenactment  of  the  folly  of  the 
old  fable,  where  dogs  fight  over  a  bone  while  the  fox  trots 
gaily  away  with  it.  So  long  as  representatives  of  the 
country  allow  themselves  to  be  organized  into  opposing 
elements,  just  80  lor g  will  they  play  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  in- 
terests of  transportation,  trade  and  the  like  should  control 
the  political  organizations;  and  the  real  opportuni'y  of  the 
agricultural  interest  in  the  legislature  is  to  remain  outside 
of  such  organizations  free  to  join  forces  at  such  times  and 
in  such  ways  as  the  calls  of  justice  may  give  occasion. 

In  the  Legislature  soon  to  assemble  the  representatives 
of  rural  constituencies  may,  if  they  choose,  hold  the 
balance  of  power ;  and,  if  they  will  deal  wisely  with  this 
weapon  of  strength,  they  may  promote  such  legislation  as 
they  want,  defeat  such  as  they  oppose — in  short,  they  can, 
if  they  will,  regulate  the  doings  of  the  session  in  all  re- 
spects relative  to  the  interests  of  those  who  elected  them. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  session  they  ought  to  come 
together  and  agree  upon  a  line  of  policy  ;  and  the  first 
article  of  their  covenant  should  be  a  pledge  to  remain 
free  from  the  domination  of  the  political  bosses.  It  is  not 
recommended  that  a  Republican  shall  give  up  his  Repub- 
licanism, a  Democrat  his  Democracy,  or  a  Populist  his 
scheme  of  reforms;  let  each  man  stand  true  to  the  political 
creed  upon  which  he  was  elected ;  that  is  right,  and 
good  faith  demands  it.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  stand  firm 
in  support  of  political  principles  and  quite  another  to 
fall  under  the  domination  of  partisan  bosses.  It  is  against 
the  latter  that  we  urge  an  independent  stand.  It  is  the 
pitfall  into  which  the  rural  legislator  usually  tumbles 
headlong,  and  from  which  he  emerges  bound  hand  and 
foot;  compelled  to  look  on  inactive  and  silent  while  the 
interests  for  which  he  ought  to  stand  for  which  he  is 
bound  in  honor  to  stand,  are  sacrificed  or  abandoned. 


A  combination  of  rural  representatives,  such  as  we  pro- 
pose, could  prevent  the  election  of  an  unfit  man  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  We  do  not  need  to  tell  the  public  that  un- 
fit men  are  in  the  race,  and  that  they  have  strong  backing. 
So  powerful,  indeed,  are  the  interests  that  seek  to  add  an- 
other to  the  list  of  corporation  agents  at  Washington,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  chance  of  putting  in  a  proper  man  un- 
less the  rural  element  shall  unite  in  support  of  the  broader 
and  higher  interests  of  the  State,  and  stand  in  resolute 
opposition  to  the  sinister  forces  of  "  politics  "  allied  with 
corporation  capital.  Such  union  can  be  brought  about 
without  sacrifice  of  political  principle  or  party  loyalty; 
and  if  made  in  the  right  spirit  it  will  save  California  the 
damage  and  the  discredit  of  another  shameless  prostitu- 
tion of  the  senatorial  oflSce.  It  would  not  be  practicable 
and  not  desirable  for  the  rural  representatives  to  force 
upon  the  legislature  a  particular  man  for  the  Senate;  but 
it  would  be  practicable  and  entirely  reasonable  for  them 
to  stand  in  resolute  and  united  opposition  to  an  unfit  man. 
If  they  fail  to  do  it,  they  will  be  derelict  to  duty. 


In  reply  to  an  estimate  of  qualifications  for  the  Senator- 
ship,  printed  in  these  columns  last  week,  we  are  told  that 
there  are  no  men  up  to  the  standard;  and  one  correspond- 
ent smartly  remarks  that  "the  Rural  will  have  to  go  to 
Utopia  for  its  candidate."  Now  the  Rubal  will  have  no 
candidate,  but  it  flatters  itself  that  it  knows  what  the  peo- 


ple of  California  want — at  least  it  knows  what  they  do  not 
want.  They  do  not  want  a  man  deficient  in  character 
either  public  or  private;  a  man  lacking  knowledge  of  the 
State  or  any  part  of  it;  a  man  not  sufiiciently  intelligent 
to  have  both  knowledge  and  convictions  upon  general 
national  questions;  a  man  connected  with  corporation  in- 
terests; a  man  wanting  personal  energy  or  business  habits; 
a  man  who  is  a  mere  speechmaker  and  wind-bag;  or  a  man 
so  allied  to  political  or  business  interests  as  to  be  limited 
in  freedom  of  view  or  license  of  action.  And  we  maintain 
that  such  men  are  common;  that  there  is  fiom  one  to  ten 
in  every  county  of  California.  But,  we  are  free  to  admit, 
such  men  are  not  common  in  what  has  appointed  itself  a 
political  class.  Indeed,  if  there  is  a  single  man  in  the 
whole  list  of  those  who  may  be  called  "  politicians  "  who 
fills  the  bill  as  we  have  stated  it  he  has  thus  far  escaped 
our  notice.  But  if  the  Legislature  will  look  beyond  this 
political  class;  if  it  will  search  the  countryside  and  the 
village  business  group;  or  seek  among  the  sober,  reputable 
element  of  our  cities  (for  we  are  not  so  narrow  as  to  insist 
that  the  Senator  must  come  from  the  country)  it  will  find 
not  one  man  but  many  capable  of  representing  California 
in  the  Senate  with  ability  and  dignity. 


There  is  a  scheme  on  foot  to  throw  over  the  Australian 
balloting  system  under  which  California  voted  at  the  late 
election',  and  either  to  return  to  our  old  system  or  take  up 
another  which  will  be  ofiered  to  the  legislature  in  ready- 
made  form.  The  proposition  will  ostensibly  come  from 
some  rural  county,  (since  there  are  always  country  mem- 
bers foolish  enough  to  serve  as  stool  pigeons)  and  it  will  be 
alleged  that  the  movement  for  change  is  of  rural  origin  ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  scheme  devised  and  hatched 
by  city  politicians,  and  its  purpose  is  to  do  away  with 
regulations  designed  to  prevent  thugs  and  bosses  from  con- 
trolling elections.  The  boss  who  "handles"  mercenary 
voters  naturally  objects  to  a  system  which  seeks  to  pre- 
vent him  from  seeing  to  the  "delivery  of  the  goods  ".  It 
will  be  urged  against  the  new  system  that  it  is  cumber- 
some; that  it  puts  illiterate  voters  at  disadvantage;  that  it 
is  too  costly — and  what  else  we  do  not  know;  and  a  good 
many  influences  which  appear  to  be  respectable  wilVsup- 
port  the  appeal  for  change.  Let  not  the  legislature  be  de- 
ceived; let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  system  that  will 
protect  the  liberty  of  the  voter  must  be  elaborate;  that  voters, 
generally,  found  little  difficulty  in  getting  in  their  ballots 
at  the  late  election;  that  another  time  the  expense  will  be 
very  much  less;  and  that  it  is  better  to  have  an  expensive 
system  of  balloting  than  to  submit  to  the  results  of  fraud 
at  the  polls.  A  simpler  system  would,  no  doubt,  be  more 
convenient  in  the  country  where  there  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  no  attempt  at  fraud;  but  in  the  cities  and  particu- 
larly in  San  Francisco  where  there  is  always  an  ef- 
fort to  influence  the  election  by  corrupt  practices,  safe- 
guards against  illegal  voting  are  absolutely  necessary.  The 
best  evidence  that  the  "  shoe  pinched  "  last  November  is 
in  the  frantic  effort  of  the  bosses  and  those  who  co-oper- 
ated with  them  to  overthrow  the  Australian  system.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  this  question  that 
the  people  of  the  State  at  large  have  equal  interest  with 
the  people  of  the  cities  in  making  elections  in  the  cities 
fair  and  straight. 

About  a  month  ago,  Mr.  Philip  Armour  of  Chicago, 
gave  three  millions  of  dollars  for  the  foundation  of  a  man- 
ual training  school.  His  plans  provided  for  an  establish- 
ment fully  endowed  and  equipped  to  support  an  attendance 
of  four  thousand  students.  A  gift  so  magnificent  for  a 
purpose  so  good  was  almost  unprecedented;  and  it  was  per- 
haps natural  that  the  newspapers  of  Chicago  and  else- 
where should  go  to  extravagant  lengths  in  their  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Armour.  He  was  called  by  every  good  title 
known  to  eulogy,  and  it  was  declared  that  his  name  would 
go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
mankind.  While  the  echoes  of  public  approbation  are  still 
in  the  air,  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller  steps  up  and  to-day  (Dec. 
27t.b)  gives  to  the  Chicago  university  a  pledge  for  one 
million  dollars  to  be  delivered  in  Dec.  1893;  this  gift  be- 
ing Mr.  R's  fourth  donation  to  the  same  inslitution,  the 
grand  total  of  his  beneficence  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  four  millions — one  million  ahead  of  Mr.  Armour.  The 
news  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift  is  accompanied  with  the 
usual  laudation  of  the  giver;  and  if  we  may  believe  all 
that  is  intimated,  he  and  Armour  will  go  arm-in-arm 
down  the  "grand  aisle  of  the  centuries"  as  illustrious  ex- 
amples of  God-like  nobility. 

How  did  Messrs.  Armour  and  Rockefeller  acquire  this 
money  ?  Something  over  twenty  years  ago  the  former  saw 
a  chance  to  squirm  into  a  position  between  the  meat  pro- 
ducer and  the  meat  consumer  in  the  Ohicngo  market.  His 
plan  was  not  to  add  to  the  production  or  to  widen  the  mar- 
ket— simply  to  stand  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer  and 
demand  toll.  By  dint  of  unscrupulous  intrigue  he  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  and  in  time  no  producer  in  the  whole 


West  could  sell  beef  except  to  Armour  or  his  allies  at  prices 
of  their  own  fixing;  and  no  retail  butcher  could  buy  his 
supplies  except  from  the  same  "combine"  at  such  prices  as 
they  chose  to  exact.  Under  the  system  which  Mr.  Armour 
brought  to  perfection  and  which  still  operates  under  his 
guidance,  the  price  of  beef  cattle  fell  to  the  minimum  and 
is  held  there;  while  the  price  of  butchers'  meat  rose  to  the 
maximum  and  is  held  there.     Armour  and  his  allies 
have  accomplished  this;  and  what  the  producer  loses  on 
one  hand  and  what  the  consumer  loses  on  the  other  goes  into 
their  pockets.    Mr.  Armour  has  grown  vastly  rich  and  it 
is  for  him  an  easy  matter  to  give  four  or  five  per  cent  of 
his  wealth  to  a  benevolent  purpose;  indeed,  a  profitable 
thing  since  it  silences  many  who  condemn  his  methods 
and  gives  him  new  license  under  the  cover  of  a  charitable 
and  moral  whitewash  to  continue  his  predatory  course. 
Rockefeller's  career  is  the  Armour  career  over  again  with 
the  basis  of  operations  transferred  from  beef  to  coal  oil. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  which  Rockefeller  has 
been  (and  is  still)  the  leading  spirit,  has  on  one  hand  cut 
down  the  earnings  of  the  oil  producers  and  on  the  other 
held  the  price  of  oil  to  the  consumer  above  its  normal 
level.     Its  success  has  involved  the    subsidization  of 
railroad  companies,  the  mercenary  manipulation  of  politics 
and  the   cruel    destruction  of  business  rivals.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  grown  enormously  rich;  is  said  to  be  one 
hundred  and  sixty  times  a  millionaire.    To  him  the  gift 
of  one  million  or  four  is  of  small  consequence;  it  limits 
him  in  no  comfort,  convenience  or  indulgence;  it  is  even 
profitable  since  it  diverts  public  notice  from  the  nefarious 
practices  of  his  "  business." 

These  men  have  produced  nothing;  they  have  really 
earned  nothing;  their  wealth  has  been  drawn  from  the  in- 
dustry of  others.  They  have  been  mere  leeches  to  suck 
up  and  enriching  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  other  men's 
labor.  To  these  men — to  all  men  of  their  kind — we  deny 
the  credit  and  honor  of  philanthropy,  no  matter  how 
much  they  may  give  or  to  what  purpose  I  There  can  be 
no  genuine  generosity  in  men  who  make  the  necessaries  of 
life  dear,  that  they  may  pile  up  useless  millions.  They 
have  the  hearts  of  brigands  and  pirates,  and  their  so-called 
generosity  is  either  the  lavishness  of  soldiers  of  fortune  or 
a  shrewd  investment  in  public  good-will.  These  falsely- 
called  benefactions  are  in  effect  a  public  damage,  since, 
invariably,  they  raise  up  a  horde  of  unthinking  and 
sentimental  apologists  to  deaden  the  moral  perceptions  of 
the  public  by  glossing  over  iniquities.  Better  far  is  it  for 
the  moral  health  of  the  country  that  such  men  should  die  as 
they  have  lived,  like  Gould,  than  to  gild  their  infamies 
with  a  thin  veeneer  of  public  benevolence. 


The  Nicaragua  Canal. 

Merced,  Dec.  26,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— In  the  issue  of  the  Rural  Press  of  December 
24th,  attention  is  directed  to  a  remodeling  by  amendment  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Nicaragua  Maritime  Canal  Company,  with  which  pal- 
liative the  bill  is  to  be  urged  for  passage  after  the  holidays.  "The 
amended  measure  is  not  yet  complete,  but  it  will,  so  Senator  Morgan 
says,  aLxaoant.  practically  to  a  transfer  of  the  project  frorajprivate  to 
Government  ownership." 

In  quoting  from  the  Rural,  I  have  italicized  the  word  "prac- 
tically "  because  it  disguises  the  real  object  of  the  promoters,  which 
is,  to  slate  it  without  circumlocution,  a  device  whereby  the  canal  may 
be  constructed  upon  the  credit  of  the  United  Slates  for  the  bene  fit  of  the 
Canal  Company. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  as  an  inducement  for  obtaining  a 
charter,  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  protested  that  no  request  for  pe- 
cuniary aid  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  would  ever  be  made  to 
Congress,  and  the  position  now  taken  is  that  the  company  is  not  ask- 
ing for  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose,  but  only  for  a  guarantee 
in  order  to  obtain  a  loan  of  $100,000,000.  The  indignation  which 
would  be  provoked  by  such  mendacity  as  a  request  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  that  amount  is  the  only  thing  that  has  prevented  a  suggestion 
of  it;  hence  the  subterfuge  of  a  guarantee,  the  bonds  of  the  company 
without  it  not  being  efficaciously  marketable. 

The  proposition  now  is  that  the  United  States  and  the  Nicaragua 
Maritime  Canal  Company  shall  cooperate  in  cutting  the  canal;  that 
the  impecunious  company  shall  borrow  the  necessary  capital  to  com- 
plete the  work  but  just  begun — that  it  shall  transfer  to  the  United 
States  seventy  per  cent  of  said  bonds,  whether  as  collateral  security 
or  to  be  vested  in  possession  is  not  yet  known ;  that  it  shall  have  a 
paramount  control  in  the  directorship,  and  that  in  consideration  of 
the  premises  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  the 
bonds. 

Has  Congress  the  power  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  a  debt  con- 
tracted by  an  individual  or  corporation?  Indubitably  not.  "  The 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States."    Cons.  U.  S.,  Art.  i.  Sec.  8.) 

The  Constitution  has  delegated  the  power  to  borrow  money  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  ihe  United  States,  but  has  not  delegated  to  Con- 
gress power  to  loan  the  money  of  the  people  to  an  individual  or  cor- 
poration or  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  a  loan  made  by  either,  and 
it  is  incredible  that  any  Senator  or  Representative,  not  corruptly  in- 
terested, should  be  insensible  to  the  fraud  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  couched  in  the  supplemented  phraseology  of  the  bill. 

Notwithstanding  the  incontrovertibility  of  its  unconstitutionality, 
and  its  amazing  audacity  in  view  of  the  late  political  cataclysm,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  measure  may  squeeze  its  way  through  pro- 
vided enough  Democrats  can  be  either  hoodwinked  or  influenced  to 
favor  it  by  the  methods  usually  adopted  with  legislators  of  doubtful 
honor  and  pliant  consciences.  The  imminent  danger  that  the  com- 
pany may  obtain  the  legislation  it  seeks  so  zealously  just  now,  is  that 
the  bill  is  under  manipulation  by  some  Democratic  members  whose 
unquestioned  legal  attainments  forbid  the  suspicion  that  they  are  ig- 
norant of  its  brazen  illegality. 

Prior  to  the  war  for  secession  which  demoralized  all  classes,  and 
notably  the  politicians,  a  Southern  Democratic  statesman  would 
rather  have  tieen  charged  with  larceny  than  with  having  a  private  in- 
ter est  in  an  Act  of  Congress  the  effect  of  which  was  to  plunder  the 
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people  for  the  benefit  of  any  individual  or  corporation  fired  with  the 
ambition  and  greed  to  tax  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  resorting 
to  shameless  and  inexcusably  illegal  means  to  compass  the  selfish 
object. 

Throughout  the  whole  history  of  federal  legislation,  no  scheme  has 
beer>  more  audaciously  presumptuous  than  that  of  the  adventurers 
who  have  proposed  to  execute  one  of  the  most  costly  enterprises  of 
modern  times — most  important  to  the  United  States,  and  of  essential 
import  10  every  other  nation,  and  this  loo  without,  comparatively,  a 
dollar  for  its  prosecution,  relying  first  for  success  upon  their  financial 
ability  to  convert  their  bonds  by  placing  them  upon  the  markets  of 
the  world  and,  failing  therein,  resorting  to  address,  personal  influ- 
ence, indited  public  senlimpnt  and  coalition  with  public  servants  to 
obtain  the  autograph  of  our  Uncle  Samuel  as  security  lor  $100,000,000, 
though  his  experience  in  other  confidence  games  in  wh'ch  he  was 
forbidden  by  his  Constitution  to  indulge  should  have  taught  him  he 
must  again  pay  the  penalty  of  his  credulity. 

As  a  business  scheme,  the  joint  ownership  and  directorship  is  an 
absurdity;  as  a  cooperative  project  it  is  an  insult  to  the  people  of 
these  States,  as  it  presupposes  inability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  complete,  except  under  dual  ownership  and  control,  a  de- 
sign conceived  by  them  half  a  century  ago,  subsequently  demon- 
strated to  be  feasible  by  the  survey  of  their  engineers,  and  intended 
not  only  to  facilitate  the  commerce  of  this  country,  but  to  be  a  bene- 
faction, through  judicious  taxation  of  tonnage,  to  all  the  peoples  of 
the  eirth.  Considered  as  a  constitutional  and  lawful  act,  evpry 
pba^e  of  the  Nicaragua  imbroglio  has  been  an  impeachment  of  the 
statesmanship  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Why  has  not  the  constitutionality  of  the  charter  and  every  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill  been  challenged  ?  Neither  the  excuse  of 
ignorance  nor  of  inadvertence  will  avail.  Against  the  .unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  grant  the  evidence  is  complete. 

August  18  — In  Convention.  Mr.  Madison  submitted,  in  order  to  be 
referred  to  the  committee  of  detail,  a  series  of  powers,  one  of  which 
was  "  A  power  to  Kraut  charters  of  corporation  in  cases  where  the  pub- 
lic good  may  req'iire  them,  and  the  authority  of  a  single  State  may  be 
in  om.etent.  Mr.  Piuckuey,  on  same  day.  hIso  submitted  a  number, 
among;  which  was  "  A  power  to  graut  charters  of  incorporation." 
August  22.— Mr.  Rntledgc,  from  the  committee  to  whom  were  referred 
the  propositions  of  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Piuckney,  reportel  lu  favor 
of  some  of  the  propositions,  but  not  for  a  grant  of  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion. 

In  Convention.  September  14,  1787.  Dr.  Franklin  moved  to  add 
after  the  words  "post  roads,"  Article  I,  Section  8,  a  power  to  provide 
lor  cutting  canals  where  deemed  necessary.  Mr.  Wilson  seconded  the 
motion.  Mr.  Msdifon  fuggetted  an  enlargement  of  the  motlcu  into 
'•  A  power  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation  where  the  interests  of  the 
United  Stales  might  require,  and  the  legislative  provisions  of  the  In- 
dividual Stales  may  be  Incompetent."  Mr.  Randolph  seconded  the 
proposition.  Mr.  King:  The  Stales  will  be  prejudiced  and  divided 
Into  parties  by  it.  In  Philadeltihia  and  New  Yortc  it  will  Oe  referred 
to  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  which  has  been  a  subject  of  conten- 
tion in  those  cities,  lu  other  places  it  will  be  referred  to  mercanille 
monopolies.  Col.  Mason  was  for  limiting  ihe  power  to  the  single  case 
of  canals.  He  was  afraid  of  monopolieM  of  every  sort.  The  motion 
being  so  modified  as  to  admit  a  distinct  question,  specifying  and  lim- 
ited to  the  case  of  canals— Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Georgia,  aye— 3; 
New  Hampshire,  Mas.sachusetis,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina.  South  Caroliua,  no— 8.  Madison  Papers, 
pp.  4G2,  543,         Journal  ot  Constitution,  pp.  256,  310. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  company  with  a  fictitious  charter  proposing 
to  make  the  United  States  a  party  to  its  scheme  through  a  guarantee 
of  an  estimated  indebtednessof  $100,000,000,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  guarantee  offers  to  transfer  certain  slock  and  a  designated 
share  of  control  in  the  operation  of  the  enterprise.  Even  if  Ihe  grant 
of  incorporation  were  valid.  Ihe  United  States,  for  want  of  constitu- 
tional power,  could  lake  nothing  by  the  proposed  transfer.  Here  is 
the  proof :  "  The  Congress  shall  have  po*er  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
properly  belonging  to  the  United  Slates." 

'I  he  only  property  which  Congress  has  Ihe  power  to  dispose  of  or 
make  needlul  rules  or  regulations  respecting  is  the  territory  or  other 
properly  belonging  to  the  United  States.  This  imaginary  corpora- 
tion'is  to  operate  on  territory  belonging  to  foreign  nations  and  Con- 
gress is  limited  by  the  Constitution  to  the  disposal  and  regulation  of 
property  belonging  exclusively  to  the  United  States.  As  the 
properly,  according  to  the  amended  bill,  is  to  be  jointly  held  by 
the  United  States,  by  the  Company  and  by  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica,  Congress  can  neither  dispose  of  it  nor  make  any  regulation  con- 
cerning it;  hence  Ihe  conferring  of  a  directorship  would  be  nugatory, 
and  the  transfer  of  a  share  of  the  bonds  would  be  a  void  act  for  want 
of  constitutional  power  to  acquire  property  which  is  to  be  held  jointly 
with  another.  As  Congress  can  neither  loan  money  nor  guarantee  a 
loan  made  by  any  person,  individual  or  corporate,  the  compiny  must 
either  prosecute  the  enterprise  with  its  own  funds  or  transfer  alt  its 
title  and  interest  to  the  United  Stales  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

What  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once  is  the  matter  with  the 
politicians  at  Washington  ?  Have  Ihe  heretofore  successful  plottings 
against  the  Constitution  fascinated  them?  Why,  this  amended  bill 
is  simply  an  application  of  the  parable  of  the  devil  taking  the  Savior 
up  on  a  high  mountain  I 

What  was  the  meaning  of  the  late  election  ?  If  it  had  any  worthy 
of  consideration,  it  was  that  federal  legislation  must  hereafter  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  and  not  mcely  for  those  who  can  purchase 
it;  that  the  conspiracy  between  Congress  and  the  bankers  and  bond- 
holder?, the  traftic  between  it  and  the  manufacturers,  the  alliance  be- 
tween it  and  corporations,  and  Ihe  pandering  for  votes  by  the  enroll- 
ment of  supposititious  pensioners  and  the  constant  violations  of  the 
Constitution  would  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

No  federal  system  has  ever  been  devised  so  perfectly  adapted  to 
Ihe  government  of  a  free  people;  so  pilriotic  in  conception;  so  per- 
spicuous in  purpose;  so  clear  in  expression— and.  in  conjunction  with 
the  debates  in  the  Convention  (fortunately  preserved  lor  us)  —so 
definite  as  to  the  boundaries  of  its  powers. 

The  present  is  Ihe  time  in  which,  and  the  guarantee  of  the  bonds 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company  the  object  against  which,  Ihe 
friends  of  the  Constitution  should  make  a  di-termined  stand.  If  the 
Democratic  pirty  at  every  opportunity  justifies,  by  its  defense  of  the 
oracle  of  Ihe  people,  Ihe  flittering  preference  for  an  administration  of 
the  federal  GDvernment  by  it,  and  divines  truly  the  cause  for  ihe 
change,  its  term  of  service  will  continue  until  the  revolt  from  the  in- 
famous legislation  which  was  no  longer  endurable,  shall  have  become 
a  tradition. 

With  Ihe  sentiment  of  the  people  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
ownership,  directorship  and  controllership  of  the  canal  by  the  United 
S'.ates,  the  abrogation  of  Ihe  Clayton- Bulwer  treaty  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  Nicaragua  treaty  made  with  the  United  States,  which 
granted  a  strip  of  territory  three  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  the  canal, 
with  perpetual  right  of  way  across  its  territory,  together  with  other 
gf-nerous  and  valuable  inducements,  which  treaty  was  inconsiderately 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  should  be  returned  to  the  Senate  at  his 
earliest  opportunity.  Its  revival  is  demanded  by  every  consideration 
which  should  actuate  a  patriot  and  statesman.  The  reimbursement 
of  Ihe  Maritime  Company  for  all  expenditures,  and  with  interest, 
is  not  to  be  controverted. 

This  being  done,  and  the  interoccan  waterway  completed  and 
opened  to  commerce  under  the  just  and  beneficent  control  of  Ihe 
people  of  the  United  Slates,  every  nation  will  participate  in  the  com- 
mon benefit.  Upon  Ihe  western  coast,  in  every  hamlet  and  mart  of 
trade  its  revivifying  power  will  be  felt.  So  potent  will  be  its  trans- 
forming influence  that  even  the  desert  lands  will  be  converted  into 
fertile  fields,  embellished  with  groves  of  fruit  and  adorned  with  flowers 
and  happy  homes.  What  wonder,  then,  considering  this  inspiring 
subject,  that,  with  fuller  evidence,  a  less  clouded  view,  and  maturer 
judgment,  the  RUKAL  had  cause  to  reverse  its  opinion  as  to  Ihe 
proper  operation  and  ownership  of  the  Nicaragua  canal?  The  desire 
to  be  right  rather  than  consistent,  as  exemplified  in  this  instance,  will 
tend  to  evoke  greater  confidence  in  the  Rural  Press  and  secure  for 
i  t  a  more  extended  patronage. 

Truly,  Mr.  Editor,  I  can  say  that  I  know  of  one  who  admires  your 
candor  and  commends  your  belter  service.  M.  N.  M. 


A  Letter  from  Tahiti. 

Papeari,  Tahiti  Nov.  9,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:  It  is  iprmg  wiih  ns  here.  All  vege- 
'  tation  is  in  the  prime  of  its  annual  growth.  Fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds  are  laden  with  their  rapidly  growing  fruits. 
Summer  will  soon  be  here  and  with  it  the  harvest  of  the 
orange  will  commence.  Orange  trees  are  well  laden  with 
fruit,  the  oranges  being  of  three  different  sizes.  The  first 
will  be  harvested  in  December  or  early  January,  and  the 
picking  will  continue  until  August. 

In  manyof  the  islands  a  little  south  and  also  westward, 
oranges  are  now  ripe.  The  seasons  on  the  different  islands 
differ  very  much,  although  they  may  be  separated  but  by 
a  few  degrees.  I  shall  endeavor  to  collect  exact  data  as 
to  time  of  ripening  of  the  fruit  upon  this  and  surrounding 
groups. 

All  shipment  of  oranges  from  Tahiti  to  California  is 
considered  by  the  shippers  to  be  over;  and  unless  Cali- 
fornia should  suffer  the  complete  loss  of  a  crop,  the  ex- 
portation from  here  to  her  markets  will  be  an  enterprise 
entirely  of  the  past.  The  exportation  to  New  Zealand  will 
continue  until  Australia  comes  to  the  front  and  supplies 
the  market. 

The  once-beautiful  cocoanut  groves  of  Tahiti  are  seem- 
ingly a  complete  ruin.  A  palm  scale,  introduced  here,  has 
swept  the  groves  like  a  hot  blast  of  fire.  What  the  future 
holds  in  store  for  this  beautiful  tree  is  hard  to  tell,  but  they 
are  in  a  sorry  condition  now.  El.mo  R.  Meserve. 


A  Novel  Gopher  Killing  Method. 

Vacaville,  Dec.  27,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  send  you  to  day  a  novel  recipe  for 
killing  gophers.  It  is  this:  Catch  an  old  male  gopher. 
Tie  a  string  to  one  hind  leg  to  carry  him  by  and  start  out. 
Find  a  gopher  hole.  Open  it  with  a  spade  or  other  con- 
venient instrument.  Put  your  old  gopher  down  near  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  and  go  to  whipping  him.  He  will  soon 
begin  to  squeal.  Out  will  come  another  gopher,  on  the 
fight.  Knock  him  on  the  head.  Pick  up  your  "bait" 
gopher,  go  on  and  repeat  the  operation. 

This  novel  method  of  killing  gophers  is  practiced  by 
some  little  boys  in  this  vicinity,  who  kill  a  great  many  in 
that  way,  and  make  money  by  it,  too. 

The  theory  is  this:  The  gopher  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
fight — especially  the  old  males,  and  when  they  hear  the  old 
"  bait  "  gopher  squealing  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  they  are 
sure  to  run  out  and  pitch  on  to  him,  when  they  are  easily 
killed.  W.  W.  Smith. 


The  Game  Law. 

When  the  game  law  was  amended  the  law  used  was  so 
ambiguous  that  a  great  many  construed  it  to  mean  that 
game  used  for  food  couid  be  killed  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  Of  course  it  was  never  intended  that  such  a  license 
should  be  granted. 

Crittenden  Robinson,  president  of  the  Sportsmen's  Asso- 
ciation, addressed  an  inquiry  to  the  Attorney-General  and 
received  in  reply  the  following: 

"  Yours  of  the  26th  ult  received.  I  agree  with  you  in  the 
construction  of  game  laws:  Section  626  Penal  Code,  Stat- 
utes of  1 891,  page  472.  The  killing  of  game  is  not  ma/a  in 
se  or  wrong  of  itself,  but  is  wrong  only  when,  for  the  public 
good,  it  is  prohibited  by  statute.  The  best  of  citizens, 
throutjh  lack  of  acquaintance  with  law,  are  liable  to  violate  it. 

"  Under  the  eighth  paragraph  of  the  statute,  it  is  a  mis- 
demeanor to  kill  any  of  the  birds  or  other  animals  therein 
mentioned  at  any  time  0/  ihe  year,  whether  during  the  open 
or  closed  season,  'unless  the  carcass  of  such  animal  or  bird 
is  used  or  preserved  by  the  person  taking  or  slaying  it,  or  is 
sold  for  food.' 

"  This  was  enacted  to  prevent  the  wanton  and  wasteful 
destruction  of  game  by  persons  who  are  not  in  pursuit  of 
food  either  for  therfiselves  or  for  others,  but  who  kill  for 
mere  amusement  or  for  the  hides  of  animals.  The  law  is  a 
good  one  and  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  for  game  is  be- 
coming scarce  in  the  State,  and  the  food  supply  of  a  country 
cannot  be  too  great.  I  do  not  think  any  one  in  this  office 
ever  meant  to  express  views  differing  from  these." 


Why  are  Ducks  Scarce. 

The  Lincoln  Neivs  Messenger  ventured  to  suggest  that 
the  prevalent  scarcity  of  wild  ducks  and  geese  this  season 
is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  carp  have  denuded  the 
lakes,  ponds  and  sloughs  of  plant  life,  and  the  Wheatland 
Four  Corners  responds  in  the  following  humorous  and  sar- 
castic vein: 

"  The  News-Messenger  is  no  doubt  right  in  the  theory 
for  we  have  heard  the  residents  along  Plumas  lake  and 
Feather  river  complain  of  the  carp.  In  some  places  they 
are  as  thick  as  mudhens,  and  have  a  similar  habit  of  mak- 
ing regular  rounds  upon  the  grain  and  pumpkin  fields  not 
farther  distant  than  fifty  miles  from  water.  The  carp  is  a 
carniverous  fish.  We  have  known  fishermen  who  have  lost 
the  soles  of  their  shoes  and  even  now  and  then  sacrificed  a 
leg  in  answer  of  the  carp's  jaw,  when  they  have  been  so 
negligent  as  to  angle  with  their  pedal  extremities  in  juxta- 
position to  the  water.  Thousands  of  our  hunting  dogs  of 
the  choicest  breeds  have  hung  their  scalp  on  the  watery 
girdle  of  the  carp.  In  connection  with  game,  the  carp  has 
not  been  satisfied  in  robbing  the  fowls  of  daily  bread  by 
mowing  the  fields  for  miles  around,  but  have  taken  extreme 
delight  and  solid  comfort  in  grasping  the  ducks  by  the 
right  hand  as  they  swam  upon  the  water,  and  invite  them 
into  the  carps'  parlor  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  No 
doubt  the  carp  is  a  great  factor  in  the  game  question  and 
should  they  not  receive  congressional  appropriation  shortly, 
they  will  come  into  greater  prominence." 

The  season  of  "  orange  festivals  "  has  begun  in  Oali- 
fornia.  A  number  of  very  pretty  entertainments  have 
already  been  held  in  several  parts  of  the  state 


The  Raisin  Situation. 

William  Harvey,  secretary  of  the  State  Raisin  Growers' 
Association,  when  asked  by  the  Fresno  Expositor  what  the 
present  raisin  situation  is,  said: 

"  Many  of  the  growers  have  received  cash  returns  for  all 
raisins  delivered  at  the  packing  houses  before  November 
1st.  The  average  price  received,  after  deducting  all  ex- 
penses, nets  the  grower  from  4ji  to  5X  cents  per  pound. 
This  satisfactory  result  is  due  entirely  to  the  association. 

"  The  growers  who  have  not  done  so  well  as  this  are 
those  who  lost  control  of  their  raisins  by  taking  advances 
on  them. 

"  Those  who  received  these  prices  were  always  ready  to 
say  to  the  brokers  who  insisted  on  cutting  prices, '  No,  the 
raisins  are  ours  and  we  will  not  sell  them  for  less  than  com- 
bination prices.    We  will  hold  them  first.' 

"  One  of  the  difficulties  which  the  raisin  market  has  had 
to  face  is  that  there  has  not  been  capital  enough  in  Fresno 
to  hold  the  raisins  till  the  consumption  in  the  East  should 
create  a  demand. 

"  Brokers  in  San  Francisco  and  in  the  East  have  in  many 
cases  advanced  the  grower  the  freight,  and  often  more,  and 
in  exchange  for  this  favor,  taken  control  of  the  raisins. 

"  In  some  cases  many  carloads  have  been  sent  to  one 
city,  and  thus  a  glut  of  the  market  has  resulted,  and  the 
brokers  who  had  advanced  money  on  the  raisins  were 
mostly  concerned  in  getting  their  money  out  of  them. 

"  The  result  of  this  can  be  easily  understood.  The  rais- 
ins are  often  sacrificed. 

"  One  half  of  the  pack  of  the  State  this  year,  equal  to 
icoo  carloads,  was  sent  East,  and  was  sold  before  Novem- 
ber 1st  at  what  merchants  said  was  combination  prices. 

"The  second  half,  or  1000  carloads,  was  sent  to  large 
cities,  and  in  many  instances  the  price  has  not  b(en  satis- 
factory. 

"Overproduction  of  raisins  is  a  myth.  It  is  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  present  low  prices.  Judicious  market- 
ing will  remedy  any  evil  in  this  direction. 

"  One  great  difficulty  has  been  that  the  market  has  had 
to  face  several  small  growers  who  sell  their  crops  for  what 
they  can  get,  and  often  this  is  one,  one  and  one-half  or  two 
cents  a  pound.  These  raisins  have  been  forced  into  the 
market  in  competition  with  others  who  have  insisted  on 
combination  prices. 

"  This  has,  in  some  cases,  resulted  disastrously.  The 
brokers  were  not  willing  to  hold  the  umbrella  over  these 
small  growers  who  were  thus  slaughtering  prices,  and  the 
prices  have  been  broken,  and  in  some  instances  raisins 
have  been  sold  very  low." 

Thinking  it  would  be  a  good  item  of  news  to  publish  the 
names  of  a  hundred  or  more  growers  who  had  received  4i 
cents  or  mote  for  their  raisins  this  year,  the  reporter  asked 
Mr  Harvey  for  such  a  list.  He  said  he  had  not  the  list 
made  out,  but  would  prepare  for  publication  a  good  list  of 
growers  of  this  county  who  had  received  these  prices. 


The  Orange  Crop. 

From  every  part  of  the  orange  region  of  Sonthem  Calf- 
fornia  there  comes  a  report  of  a  large  yield  of  citrus  fruit 
now  hastening  to  the  ripening.  A  Pomona  man,  who  was 
sent  out  by  Chicago  fruit  dealers  to  make  a  careful  esti- 
mate of  the  prospective  crop,  tells  us  that  but  once  before 
has  he  ever  seen  orange  trees  so  generally  well  filled  with 
fruit,  and  that  in  Pomona,  Ontario,  at  Santa  Anita,  and 
near  San  Gabriel,  he  fountl  the  most  enormous  crops  of  or- 
anges, tree  for  tree,  he  ever  saw.  At  Riverside  and  Red- 
lands  every  fruitgrower  reports  the  trees  heavy  with  fruit, 
and  the  same  statements  come  from  Santa  Ana  valley. 

Unless  some  climatic  calamity,  now  unforseen,  occurs 
between  this  time  and  next  March,  there  wiil  be  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  flow  into  the  hands  of 
the  orangegrowers  of  Southern  California.  We  shall  have 
the  best  market  for  our  citrus  fruits  for  several  years.  The 
buyers  are  offering,  even  as  early  as  this  in  the  season, 
$1.20  and  $1.35  a  box  for  Seedlings  and  $2  50  for  Navels, 
with  the  prospect  of  an  unprecedentedly  large  yield,  too.  We 
all  remember  prosperous  orange  seasons  when  the  market 
has  opened  on  $1  a  box  for  Seedlings  and  $2  for  Navels, 
and  when  March  came  the  price  rose  to  $1.50  for  Seed- 
lings and  $3  for  Navels. 

The  prospect  for  the  orangegrowers  is  bright  indeed  and 
(that  is,  barring  climatic  conditions)  for  a  royal  season  of 
prosperity — unusually  good  prices  for  fruit  and  and  a  great 
crop.    Who  could  ask  for  more  ? — Pomona  Progress. 


Weather  for  Jannary. 

The  local  weather  bureau  gives  out  the  following  facts 
relative  to  weather  during  the  month  of  January,  from  data 
compiled  by  observation  covering  a  range  of  twenty-one 
years:  Mean  or  normal  temperature,  50.4°.  The  warmest 
January  was  that  of  1873  and  1877,  with  an  average  of  54.6.° 
The  coldest  January  was  that  of  1890,  with  an  average  of 
46.2°.  The  highest  temperature  during  any  January  was 
73°  on  the  6th,  1887.  The  lowest  temperature  during  any 
January  was  29°  on  the  15th,  1888.  Precipitation  of  rain 
and  melted  snow:  Average  for  the  month,  4  67  inches. 
The  greatest  monthly  precipitation  was  11.97  inches  in 
1878.  The  least  monthly  precipitation  was  0.98  inches  in 
i8')i.  The  greatest  amount  of  precipitation  recorded  in 
any  24  consecutive  hours  was  4  67  inches  on  the  29th,  1881. 
The  greates:  amount  of  snowfall  recorded  in  24  consecu- 
tive hours  (record  extending  to  winter  of  1884  5  only)  was 
3.7  inches  on  February  sth,  1887. 


Gleanings  in  Glia^e  Cm.TTTRE.— -Under  Ihi*  title  Mr 
John  S.  Oalkins,  of  Pomona,  has  issued  a  neat  eight-psgo 
circular  on  olive  propagation,  planting  and  culture,  olive 
as  a  street  tree,  etc.  The  circular  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
applicants. 


December  31,  1892. 


f'AClFie  F^URAlo  f  RESS. 


Horticulture. 


Echoes  of  the  Fruitgrowers'  Convention. 

Monterey,  Dec.  15. 

To  THE  Editor: — As  your  reporter  failed  to  give  me  a 
single  line  in  his  report  I  must  needs  report  myself,  as  I 
wish  certain  suggestions  I  made  in  the  convention  to  go  on 
record.  I  think  the  discussion  on  "  Transportation  of 
Fruits "  was  the  first  subject  that  brought  "  Berwick  of 
Monterey  "  to  his  feet. 

He  wanted,  and  he  wants,  to  make  every  fruitgrower  and 
farmer  of  this  State  realize  the  importance  to  Californian 
agriculture  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  He  pointed  out  that 
it  would,  when  built,  save  our  products  5000  miles  of  torrid 
zone  transport.  There  would  be  one  journey  of  say  2500 
miles  through  tropical  heat  instead  of  two  different  spells 
each  of  3500  odd  miles.  The  eastward  bound  ship-freight 
would  reach  its  destination  in  four  weeks,  instead  of  four 
months,  etc.,  etc.;  so  he  proposed  the  resolution,  which 
was  afterward  carried,  favoring  the  construction  of  that 
canal  by  the  U.  S.  Government  direct,  and  instructing  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  to  urge  immediate  action  to 
that  end  on  our  Congressmen  and  Senators. 

The  railroad  resolutions  were  also  oflfered  by  him.  One 
of  these  propounded  the  proposition  that  it  was  for  the  best 
interests  of  this  nation  that  our  Government  should  spend 
money  in  transcontinental  railroads  rather  than  in  in- 
creasing our  supernumerary  ironclads.  Berwick  of  Mon- 
terey believed  with  George  Washington  that  "  overgrown 
military  (or  naval)  establishments  are  inimical  to  liberty, 
and  are  particularly  hostile  to  republican  liberty."  Every 
additional  ironclad  was  an  additional  chance  of  foreign 
embroilment,  as  the  Chilean  episode  proved.  Wherever 
Jack  went  ashore  "  Barbary  Coast "  allurements  were  apt  to 
get  him  into  trouble,  and  might  involve  this  great  nation. 
What  was  the  matter,  anyhow,  with  Government  ownership 
of  railroads .''  The  railroad  system,  great  as  it  is,  is  only 
an  extension  and  improvement  of  our  common  road  system. 
There  are  more  common  roads  to  day  than  there  are  rail- 
roads; and  the  Government  owns  and  keeps  in  repair  (or 
out  oi  repair)  all  our  highways  and  byways.  Then  why 
not  our  railways?  But  Mr.  Aiken  and  the  resolution  com- 
mittee would  have  none  of  Berwick's  radical  ideas,  and  the 
convention,  something  doubtfully,  backed  the  committee. 

WASH  OR  NO  WASH. 

Bug  kill  bug,  or  wash  kill  bug,  was  warmly  agita'ed. 
Berwick  believed  that  while  we  were  awaiting  the  coming 
bug  our  orchards  were  being  ruined  by  the  present  bug. 
He  had  been  round  Pajaro  lately  and  seen  the  apple  trees 
sorely  afflicted  by  woolly  aphis  and  some  leaf  louse.  While 
we  were  fiddling,  Rome  was  burning  !  So  he  used  sprays. 
He  believed  strongly  in  hygiene  for  the  orchardist  and  for 
the  orchard  as  well;  so  he  uses  washes  to  keep  his  trees 
clean  and  healthy,  free  from  moss  and  lichens  and  aught 
detrimental. 

CALIFORNIA'S  FRUIT  DROPSY. 

Some  who  held  up  to  the  convention  the  old  bogey  of 
overproduction,  spoke  of  it  as  an  impending  dropsy. 

Berwick  of  Monterey  thought  the  best  way  of  ward- 
ing ofif  dropsy  was  to  keep  up  a  good  circulation.  Build 
two  or  three  Government  transcontinental  railroads  and 
circulate  your  fruit  product  rapidly  and  cheaply  and  there 
will  be  no  dropsy.  We  have  just  passed,  said  he,  what 
has  been  called  a  campaign  of  political  education;  we 
want  now  a  campaign  o(  fruit-eatitg  education.  There  are 
millions  and  millions  of  money  annually  worse  than  wasted 
on  patent  medicines;  teach  our  people  to  eat  good,  whole- 
some fruit,  instead  of  worrying  their  insides  with  patent 
pills  and  potions,  and  you  will  have  a  happier  and  healthier 
race  of  Americans  and  no  fruit  dropsy  in  California.  Teach 
them  to  eat  fruit  as  the  Berwick  family  do — about  a  pound 
each  every  day  of  their  lives — and  there  will  be  no  over- 
production. 

LOW  HEADS  FOR  TREES. 

B.  of  M.  believed  in  low  pruning.  He  was»  asked  for 
any  law  of  nature  to  support  his  theory.  Knowing  at  the 
fnoment  of  no  law  of  nature  he  at  least  knew  of  a  law  of 
grace,  the  law  of  humility,  the  low  head.  "  God  resisteth 
the  proud  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble."  The  high- 
headed  tree  is  very  apt  to  break  down,  is  inaccessible  and 
inconvenient.  Systems  were  proved  by  results.  B.  tried 
to  please  his  trees  and  his  trees  reciprocated  and  pleased 
him.  He  had  taken  42  boxes  of  apples  from  a  single  low- 
headed  tree. 

USING  COUNTY  FAIRS  AS  FRUIT  EXCHANGES. 

Another  resolution  handed  to  the  committee  by  the  same 
B.  was  to  the  effect  that  our  county  fairs  would  be  of  more 
practical  benefit  if  the  old  European  usage  were  adopted — 
of  making  them  meeting  places  of  buyers  and  sellers  of 
local  products,  such  as  dried  fruits  and  dairy  products,  etc  , 
rather  than  allow  them  to  become  perambulatory  centers 
of  gambling  and  vice.  Fairs  are  still  used  in  older  coun- 
tries for  this  advantageous  meeting  of  traders  and  pro- 
■ducers  !    Why  not  in  California? 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  VISIT. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  fruitgrowers  visited  the  State 
Normal  School  and  listened  to  the  morning's  prayerful  and 
patriotic  music  feelingly  rendered,  subsequent  to  which 
Prof.  Cbilds  asked  if  any  fruitgrower  would  address  the 
school,  and  meeting  no  response,  singled  out  Berwick  of 
Monterey  and  called  on  him.  He,  rising  to  the  occasion, 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  always  felt  in  meeting  young 
California.  He  had  great  respect  for  youth,  alike  in  its 
past,  present  and  future  tense.  "  In  the  past  as  something 
that  once  was  mine;  in  the  present  lovely  and  pleasant  as  I 
see  it  before  me;  in  the  future  as  a  thing  that  we  old  fel- 
lows hope  to  regain  and  erjoy  eternally."  He  begged  the 
young  folks  not  to  leave  school  thanking  God  their  educa- 
cation  was  finished,  but  glad  that  it  was  just  beginning. 


He  knew  no  enjoyment  in  life  greater  than  the  reception  of 
a  new  idea.    That  was  why  the  fruitgrowers  had  met  in 
convention — old  as  they  were — to  try  and  learn  something 
each  from  the  other.    There  were  not  only  things  to  learn 
in  life,  but,  unfortunately,  things  to  unlearn.    So  they  must 
not  be  discouraged  if  they  had  to  change  their  opinions. 
He  would  offer  them  a  verse  of  Holmes'  as  a  motto: 
"  Yet  in  opinions  look  not  always  back, 
Your  wake  is  nothing,  mind  the  coming  track  I 
Leave  what  you've  done  for  what  you  have  to  do ! 
Don't  be  consistent;  but  be  simply  true  !  " 

That  was  the  one  thing  needful;  to  be  ready  to  follow  the 
truth  regardless  of  where  it  might  lead.  It  can  never  lead 
amiss.  Edward  Berwick. 


JEJOF^ESTI^Y. 


National  Forestry. 

Lamanda  Park,  Los  Angeles  Co. 

To  THE  Editor:— National  forestry  is  based  upon  two 
grounds — first,  the  advantage  of  maintaining  forest  produc- 
tion by  the  control  of  forests  by  an  undying  corporation 
like  the  State.  Under  this  head  come  the  prevention  of 
waste,  the  prevention  of  fire,  the  regulation  of  ripe  timber- 
cutting  and  provision  for  the  reproduction  of  the  most  use- 
ful forest  growths.  A  forest  management  with  this  object 
alone  would  also  have  to  arrange  for  the  exploitation  of  all 
the  resources  of  forest  lands,  other  than  forest  products 
themselves.  These  interests  would  comprise  water  devel- 
opments, reservoirs,  mines,  quarries,  game,  fish,  travelers 
for  health  or  pleasure,  and,  in  places,  pasture. 

The  object  of  regulating  these  last  uses  of  forest  lands 
would  not  be  to  curtail  or  vex  them,  but  to  prevent  useless 
waste  and  destruction  of  the  forests  by  carelessness  and 
fire. 

The  reason  that  national  forest  management  is  advanta- 
geous to  secure  a  continued  supply  of  lumber  and  other 
forest  products,  is  that  private  or  even  State  management 
cannot  give  a  uniform  system  or  a  uniform  protection,  nor 
consider  the  forests  from  any  better  point  than  a  narrow 
and  purely  individual  or  local  one. 

Thus,  in  individual  or  State  ownership,  a  good  system 
adjoining  an  indifferent  or  a  bad  one  would  be  constantly 
subjected  to  the  dangers  of  trespass,  depredation  and  fire 
growing  out  of  the  bad  one.  So,  also,  a  system  in  regard 
to  some  particular  forest  product,  like  tar,  might  be  good 
policy,  give  returns  and  maintain  product,  if  uniform  and 
general,  while  it  might,  and  probably  would,  be  both  costly 
and  useless  if  individual  or  local. 

Besides  this,  a  national  system  would  necessarily  con- 
sider the  forest  from  a  wide  and  general  view  as  to  locality, 
product  and  time. 

As  to  locality,  a  national  system  would  consider,  for  in- 
stance, the  interests  of  Uikoia,  Nebraska,  Missouri  and 
all  the  States  upon  the  water  system  heading  in  Dakota. 
An  individual  system  would  not  consider  such  interests  at 
all.  A  Dakota  system  would  only  consider  Dakota  and 
pay  no  heed  to  the  other  States. 

As  to  product,  an  individual  system  could  only  consider 
individual  interest;  a  State  system  could  only  consider 
State  interest.  In  neither  case  could  national  and  general 
interests  be  provided  for. 

As  to  time:  The  most  important  forest  product,  lumber, 
requires  a  very  long  petiod  of  time  to  come  to  its  highest 
economic  value.  One,  two  and  often  three  or  more  gen- 
erations must  be  born  and  die  before  a  forest  comes  to 
maturity.  This  fact  makes  it  plain  that  no  individual  sys- 
tem can  ever  adequately  provide  for  the  reproduction  of 
forests.  To  secure  the  reproduction  of  the  most  valuable 
timber  requires  scientific  management  covering  many 
years  of  intelligent  and  watchful  care. 

That  this  care  pays  handsomely  we  know  from  the  re- 
turns of  national  forest  management  in  Europe,  but  indi- 
vidual interests,  especially  in  this  country,  even  if  capable 
of  a  uniform  and  broad  policy,  can  never  be  expected  to 
expend  care  and  money  for  rewards  to  be  enjoyed  only  by 
generations  yet  unborn. 

While  the  first  ground  for  a  national  forest  management 
is  important,  the  second  is  essential. 

The  second  ground  for  a  national  forest  system  is  based 
on  the  demonstrated  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
certain  forest  area  to  secure  the  highest  agricultural  prod- 
uct from  any  given  territory,  and,  second,  on  the  demon- 
strated necessity  for  a  certain  forest  covering  on  water- 
sheds. The  first  base  is  due  to  the  influence  of  forests  on 
winds,  frosts,  climatic  extremes,  and  on  their  probable 
eflfect  on  the  character  and  distribution,  if  not  on  the  quan- 
tity, of  the  rainfall.  The  second  base  is  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  forests  on  the  delivery  of  rainfall  into  springs  and 
streams.  As  any  watershed  is  forested,  so  is  the  delivery 
of  its  rainfall  affected.  If  it  be  adequately  forested,  the 
rainfall  will  be  detained  and  seep  into  the  ground  to  appear 
in  the  springs  and  streams  in  a  perennial  and  even  deliv- 
ery. If  it  be  denuded  and  bare,  the  delivery  of  the  rain- 
fall will  be  short  in  time  and  floodlike  in  character.  The 
watercourses  in  such  districts  always  are  of  torrential 
character.  The  rainfall  tends  to  become  diluvial  in  char- 
acter and  its  delivery  is  so  in  fact.  The  water  delivery  is 
alterna'ely  dangerous  in  its  excess,  in  its  detritus-carrying 
and  detritus-dnmping,  and  in  its  erosive  power,  while  the 
sudden  flood  flow  of  the  rains  precludes  the  possibility  of  a 
perennial  supply.  The  water  is  gone  and  the  stream  bed 
is  now  a  raging  torrent,  and  now  a  dry  and  arid  waste.  Ir- 
rigation, domestic  wafer  and  the  value  of  streams  for  navi- 
gation are  all  diminished  or  destroyed  by  an  undue  denu- 
dation of  the  watersheds. 

Iteration  has  worn  through  the  shell  of  prejudice  and  in- 
diflference,  and,  reenforced  by  actual  recent  and  recurring 
experience,  has  made  California  a  community  demanding 
immediate  forest  protection  for  its  watersheds. 

We  favor  the  Paddock  forest  bill  At  the  same  time  we 
would  have  preferred  our  own  bill  introduced  long  years 


ago,  which  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Government 
lands  in  forest  and  for  a  system  of  management  of  the 
same.  The  Paddock  bill  is  probably  a  more  practicable 
measure.  It  provides  for  the  management  and  care  of 
forest  reservations  made  and  to  be  made.  It  consequently 
looks  to  a  policy  of  initiative  and  growth  and  avoids  the 
difficulty  of  creating  suddenly  a  large  forest  force  and 
changing  all  at  once  the  entire  neglect  of,  and  freedom  for 
depredation  and  waste  in,  the  Government  forest  lands.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  day  that  passes  reduces  the  Govern- 
ment forest  holdings  and  increases  the  waste  due  to  care- 
lessness and  fire.  The  situation  reminds  one  of  the  Roman 
legend  of  the  Sibylline  books. 

Whatever  defects  the  Paddock  bill  may  have,  it  is  good 
— doubtless  the  best  we  can  now  expect — and  should  be 
heartily  supported. 

Granges,  Farmers'  Alliance  units,  irrigation  communities 
and  all  those  on  streams  that  would  have  their  flood  action 
dangerously  increased  by  undue  forest  denudation,  should 
send  petitions  to  Congress  now,  praying  for  the  passage  of 
Senator  Paddock's  forest  bill,  S.  2763,  favorably  reported 
and  on  the  Senate  calendar.  Abbot  Kinney. 


(She  jStock  *^ai^d. 


Tuberculosis  in  Cattle. 

Written  for  the  Rubal  Press. 
The  two  greatest  scourges  the  dairyman  has  to  contend 
with  are  abortion  and  tuberculosis,  the  latter  being  equal 
to  consumption  in  human  beings.  Both  milk  and  meat 
from  tuberculous  animals  are  very  properly  considered  un- 
fit for  human  food,  though,  possibly  the  danger  has  been 
overrated. 

Steers  are  at  all  times  comparatively  free  from  the  dis* 
ease,  so  that  the  danger  of  human  beings  contracting  con- 
sumption from  the  use  of  meat  from  that  class  of  cattle  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  regard  to  the  danger  arising  from  using  the  milk  of 
consumptive  cows,  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion, 
some  holding  that  its  use  is  dangerous  in  any  and  all 
stages  of  the  disease  of  the  cow,  while  others  contend  that 
it  is  only  when  the  udder  becomes  affected  with  tubercles 
that  there  is  danger  in  using  the  milk.  An  account  of 
some  experiments  given  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  1891,  goes  far  to  sustain  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion  maintained  by  the  latter  class. 

Two  Jersey  cows  (Nos.  155  and  156)  which  were 
markedly  affected  with  tuberculosis,  were  received  by  the 
department  on  the  28th  of  February,  1891.  The  following 
is  an  outline  of  the  experiment  made  with  the  use  of  milk 
from  the  two  cows,  and  the  result:  "  March  i8th,  two 
guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  with  the  milk  of  each  cow.  At 
the  same  time  two  young  pigs  were  being  fed  with  the 
milk  daily.  April  4th,  four  fresh  pigs  were  inoculated,  two 
with  the  milk  of  each  cow.  Cow  No.  156  died  June  5th, 
with  extensive  generalized  tuberculosis.  The  udder  was 
carefully  examined,  but  no  tuberculous  deposits  could  be 
detected.  The  four  guinea  pigs  were  killed  after  a  period 
ranging  from  one  and  one-half  to  four  months  after  inocu- 
lation, but  no  trace  of  tuberculosis  could  be  seen  in  any  of 
them.  Oow  No.  155  died  June  24  h.  The  tuberculosis 
changes  were  equally  advanced,  the  udder  intact.  The  four 
guinea  pigs  inoculated  with  milk  from  this  animal  were  also 
free  from  tuberculosis.  On  June  22d,  two  days  before  the 
death  of  this  cow,  two  guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  with 
the  milk,  which  had  by  this  time  nearly  given  out. 
Both  guinea  pigs  were  killed  Oct  lotb.  In  one  of  these, 
tuberculosis  was  present,  but  in  a  slight  degree  only.  The 
animal  had  grown  fat  and  had  failed  to  show  the  disease 
during  life.  The  two  pigs  which  had  received  the  milk 
daily  were  killed,  but  no  tuberculosis  lesions  detected." 

It  thus  appears  that  two  pigs  were  fed  on  milk  from  con- 
sumptive cows  for  a  period  of  about  seven  months,  without 
any  ill  effects.  The  only  case  of  injury  was  to  one  of  the 
guinea  pigs,  in  a  very  slight  degree,  inoculated  some  days 
before  the  death  of  one  of  the  cows,  when  the  secretion  of 
milk  had  almost  ceased;  a  few  tubercle  bacilli  were  present 
in  this  milk.  The  cow  from  which  this  milk  was  obtained,  at 
the  time  was  probably  in  such  an  emaciated  condition  that 
no  conscientious  dairyman  would  ever  think  of  using  milk 
from  a  cow  in  such  a  state.  The  greatest,  and  almost  the 
only  danger,  then,  appears  to  be  in  the  use  of  milk  from  an 
affected  udder.  But  there  is  danger  also  in  not  knowing 
when  the  udder  is  affected,  which  will  almost  always  be  the 
case  long  before  there  is  a  visible  enlargement  of  the  milk  ves- 
sels. So  insidious  in  its  nature  is  the  disease  that  the  cow 
is  often  very  far  gone  before  the  owner  suspects  that  there 
is  anything  wrong. 

Cows  that  are  fed  on  stimulating,  or  unwholesome  food 
are  most  liable  to  be  attacked.  The  system  of  forcing,  as 
it  were,  cows  to  give  larger  quantities  of  milk  than  they  are 
by  nature  and  constitution  adapted  for,  has  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  natural  disease-resisting  powers,  consequently 
herds  so  treated  are  most  likely  to  have  the  largest  per- 
centage of  prematurely  worn-out  cows,  and  such  as  are 
most  liable  to  succumb  to  contagious  diseases  of  any  kind. 
Consumption  is  now  generally  considered  as  coming  un- 
der that  head,  consequently  every  dairyman  who  is  alive 
to  his  own  interests  will  see  it  to  be  his  duty  to  get  rid  of 
all  suspicious  cows  immediately  upon  the  first  indications 
of  disease.  To  do  so  will  inure  to  his  own  benefit. 
There  is  no  known  cure  for  the  disease.  It  was  at  one 
time  hoped  that  the  eflfect  of  the  Koch  lymph,  or  tuberculin 
would  be  curative,  but  we  believe  experience  does  not  con- 
firm it  as  a  fact.  However,  as  a  test  for  tuberculosis  it  is 
likely  to  prove  valuable. 

The  great  difficulty  has  heretofore  been  In  diagnosing  the 
disease  and  detecting  it  in  its  early  stages.  There  is  now 
practical  evidence  to  show  that  the  use  of  "  tuberculin  "  may 
overcome  that  difficulty.  Bulletin  No,  21  Pennsylvania  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby, 
affords  proof  of  this. 

Passing  over  the  tests  made  at  the  station  by  Dr.  Pear- 
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son  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  showed,  by 
the  Koch  test,  two  of  the  cows,  Gertrude  and  Carmina,  to 
be  aflfected,  we  give  the  report  of  the  test  by  physical  ex- 
amination as  compared  with  the  Koch  test; 

At  this  point  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Edge,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  suggested  that  the  opportunity 
be  utilized  to  make  a  comparison  bstween  this  new  method 
for  the  detection  of  the  disease  and  the  older  and  more 
common  method  by  physical  examination,  and  offered  for 
this  purpose  the  services  of  the  veterinarian  of  the  board, 
Dr.  F.  Bridge  of  Philadelphia.  In  view  of  the  interest  at- 
taching to  the  subject  this  ofifer  was  gladly  embraced,  and 
Dr.  Bridge  accordingly  came  to  the  station  on  July  29,  and, 
without  previous  knowledge  of  which  animals  were  indi- 
cated by  the  Koch  test  as  tuberculous,  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  herd.  Two  cows— Lavender  and  Carmina 
— were  pronounced  tuberculous,  and  two  others— Cowslip 
and  Rosella — as  very  probably  so,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  all  four  be  slaughtered.  All  the  other  animals  of  the 
herd  were  pronounced  free  from  tuberculosis. 

The  following  comparison  shows  the  results  of  the  two 
methods  of  examination: 

Name  of  dnu.  Koch  Test.  Physical  ExaminaHon. 


Carmina, 
Gertrude, 
Lavender, 
Cowslip 
Rosella, 


Tubercu'ous, 
Tuberculous, 
Not  tuberculous. 
Not  tuberculous. 
Not  tuberculous. 


Tuberculous. 
Not  tuberculous. 
Tuberculous. 
Probably  tuberculous. 
Probably  tuberculous. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  methods  agreed  in  only  one 
case  out  or  the  five. 

All  five  animals  were  slaughtered  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  the  post-mortem  examinations  being  conducted 
by  Drs.  Bridge  and  Pearson  with  the  following  results: 

"  Gjr/««««."— Bronchial  glands  of  the  left  side  as  large 
as  walnuts,  cheesy  and  calcareous.  On  middle  lobe  of 
right  lung  a  tubercular  abscess  the  size  of  a  walnut  and 
several  tubercules  the  size  of  small  peas  were  found;  a  well- 
developed  case  of  tuberculosis. 

"  Gfr/r/zi/^."— Bronchial  glands  of  right  lung  as  large  as 
hickory  nuts  and  containing  cheesy  deposits.  Tubercular 
mass  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut  found  in  upper  end  of  pos- 
terior portion  of  right  lung;  hepatized  area  3x2  inches  on 
top  of  posterior  lobe  of  right  lung  and  containing  cheesy 
abscesses  or  tubercules  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  the  sizs  of 
hickory  nuts.  Numerous  tubercules  the  sizs  of  a  pea,  sur- 
rounded by  thick,  fibrous  capsules,  cheesy  at  the  center  and 
surrounded  by  red  zones,  found  scattered  through  the 
omentum;  a  well-developed  and  clear  case  of  tuberculosis. 

"Lavender." — Has  severe  bronchitis  of  right  lung;  also 
pleurisy;  great  thickening  of  the  pleura;  fibrous  masses  at- 
tached to  the  costal  pleura;  no  tuberculosis. 

"Cowslip." — Severe  acute  bronchitis  in  anterior  lobe  of 
right  lung;  no  tuberculosis. 

"  Rosella." — Bronchitis  and  pneumouia;  no  tuberculosis. 
In  brief  it  was  found: 

1.  That  both  animals  which  gave  a  temperature  reaction 
with  the  Koch  test  were  tuberculous. 

2.  That  no  one  of  the  animals  slaughtered  which  [failed 
to  give  such  a  reaction  was  tuberculous. 

3.  That  [all  the  non-tuberculosis  animals  slaughtered 
had  some  lung  lesion  which  deceived  an  experienced  Til» 
erinarian  into  the  belief  that  they  were  tuberculous. 

The  results  of  the  test  are  strongly  confirmatory  of  the 
value  of  the  Koch  test  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  diagnosing  tubercu- 
losis by  the  Koch  test  is  reliable  when  in  scientific  hands. 
It  is,  however,  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  experimental  stage. 
Should  future  experiments  agree  in  proving  it  to  be  a  sure 
test,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  disease  should  not  be  com- 
pletely held  in  check,  if  not  stamped  out,  whenever  a  law 
has  been  passed  declaring  it  to  be  a  contagious  disease  to 
be  treated  as  for  instance  pleuro  pneumonia  has  been. 


business,  Mr.  Lafranchi  said  he  was  doing  very  well  m  the 
business  and  is  satisfied  wtth  it. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  butter-making  department— first 
the  milkroom.  Here  we  found  a  large,  clean  room,  on  one 
side  of  which  were  the  milk-racks,  constructed  as  follows: 
A  board  of  suitable  width  is  placed  at  each  end  and  others 
at  every  few  feet  the  entire  length  of  the  rack.  Into  the 
edges  of  these  pieces  (which  are  placed  on  end)  are  set 
narrow  strips  on  which  the  pans  rest,  thus  giving  the  air  a 
chance  to  reach  the  most  possible  surface  of  the  pans. 
This  plan  is  the  one  adopted  both  West  and  East,  and  has 
been  found  preferable  where  the  cream  is  raised  in  pans. 

The  milk  is  strained  into  a  large,  galvanized  iron  tank, 
and  from  there,  by  means  of  a  faucet,  is  drawn  off  into  the 
pans.  By  this  method,  all  specks  are  kept  out  of  the  milk, 
which  method  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  practice  of 
straining  into  the  pans  direct  from  the  pail  in  which  the 
milking  was  done,  as  it  is  impossible  in  this  way  to  avoid 
specks  of  dirt  getting  into  the  milk,  which  is  always  detri- 
mental to  fine-flavored  butter.  A  stove  in  the  room  keeps 
the  temperature  even,  and  from  experiments,  Mr.  Lafranchi 
has  found  he  gets  the  most  cream  from  his  milk  with  the 
temperature  at  about  60  or  61  degrees,  by  an  accurate 
thermometer  which  hangs  in  the  milkroom,  which  room  is 
devoted  to  milk  only. 

Adjoining  the  milkroom  is  the  butter  department.  In 
this  room  is  the  6o-gallon  Petaluma  churn,  manufactured 
by  the  Petaluma  planing  mill.  It  is  simply  an  oblong  box 
hung  on  centers  at  the  ends,  which  is  revolved  by  horse- 
power, and  the  falling  of  the  cream  produces  the  butter. 
There  are  no  breakers  inside.  A  churn  of  this  kind  re- 
quires careful  attention,  as,  it  being  square,  more  care  to 
cleanse  the  corners  thoroughly  must  be  observed.  After 
washing  and  scalding  the  churn,  Mr.  Lafranchi  again 
rinses  it  in  briny  water,  thus  insuring  sweetness.  He  says 
15  minutes  is  the  usual  time  required  to  churn  the  cream 
into  butter. 

The  butter  is  washed  in  the  churn  and  salted  with  the 
best  Liverpool  salt,  which  is  sifted  before  being  put  into  the 
butter,  thereby  not  only  freeing  the  salt  from  any  dirt,  but 
also  keeping  out  lumps  which  too  often  are  found  in  even 
well-known  brands  of  butter.  Mr.  Lafranchi  has  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  water  to  use  in  his  butter-making,  and  so 
careful  is  he  in  this  respect  that  only  galvanized  iron  pipes 
are  laid  for  conducting  water  used  in  the  butter-making 
process. 

Passing  into  a  third  room,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
storeroom,  which  is  quite  empty  now.  Mr.  Lafranchi  ships 
no  butter,  he  finding  a  ready  sale  for  it  in  Santa  Rosa,  sell- 
ing mostly  to  the  stores  and  hotels,  and  supplying  a  few 
private  parties  who  have  been  his  customers  for  years. 
The  buttermilk  and  skimmilk  is  fed  to  the  calves  and 
hogs  and  thus  utilized  to  good  advantage.  He  expects  to 
keep  50  hogs  of  the  Poland  China  breed  this  summer,  and 
says  he  is  satisfied  they  are  the  most  profitable  hogs  a 
farmer  can  raise. 


A  Model  Dairy  Ranch. 

A  writer  in  the  Sutter  County  Fanner  visited,  and  thus 
describes,  the  model  dairy  ranch  of  Mr.  Lafranchi,  two 
miles  east  of  Sebastopol: 

The  buildings  are  far  better  than  the  average,  and  con- 
sist of  a  good  dwelling-house,  near  it  a  new  kitchen  and 
dining-room,  every  window  of  which  has  wire  fiyscreens. 
The  granary  and  wagon-house  are  conveniently  divided, 
and  the  very  large  barn  is  also  very  carefully  planned  in 
this  respect.  Even  the  feeding-sheds  for  the  calves  are 
kept  in  good  repair.  The  milk  and  butter-houses  are  lo- 
cated in  the  shade  of  two  large  trees  between  the  house 
and  the  barn,  and  being  located  on  the  highest  ground  and 
in  the  shade,  are  very  cool  in  the  summer.  The  west  part 
of  the  ranch,  like  a  great  portion  of  the  soil  in  the  Sebas- 
topol vicinity,  is  a  light,  sandy  loam,  while  the  eastern  por- 
tion is  a  heavier  loam  and  adobe.  Hay  is  the  main  crop, 
very  little  grain,  if  any,  being  grown.  For  hay  he  seeds 
with  black  oats  and  thinks  there  is  as  much  money  in  hay, 
take  it  one  year  after  another,  as  in  grain,  with  much  less 
trouble. 

Now  we  come  to  the  part  in  which  we  were  most  inter- 
ested. We  were  first  shown  the  dairy,  which  will  number 
74  cows  the  coming  season.  Among  the  fresh  cows  we 
were  surprised  to  find  no  full-blood  stock,  and  when  asked 
in  regard  to  it,  Mr.  Lafranchi  said  he  "  selected  for  milk 
and  not  for  blood."  We  examined  nearly  every  cow  and 
found  every  sign  of  good  milkers.  The  cows  were  in  good 
condition  and  easy  to  milk.  Instead  of  leaving  them  out 
to  suflfer  from  the  storms,  they  are  kept  in  the  barn,  where 
a  bountiful  supply  of  good  hay  is  before  them.  Here  is 
where  the  maxim,  "  Feed  your  cows  if  you  expect  them  to 
feed  you,"  is  fully  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Lafranchi  says  if  he  were  going  to  select  blooded 
stock  for  milking  qualities  he  would,  from  his  experience, 
prefer  the  Jersey  and  Durham  cross,  and  we  find  him  not 
alone  in  this  selection. 

When  asked  if  he  could  make  money  in  the  dairying 


Creamery  Interests. 

The  following  paper  on  the  "  Creamery  Interests  of 
Southern  California"  was  read  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Santa  Ana  Farmers'  Institute  by  C.  H.  Sessions,  of  Los 
Angeles,  proprietor  of  the  Lynwood  dairy: 

Ladies  AND  Gentlkmen:  The  creamery  in  the  East 
has  become  a  permanent  institution.  Farms  that  had  been 
almost  ruined  by  continual  grain  growing,  and  with  large 
mortgages  staring  their  owners  in  the  face,  have  been  re- 
deemed by  dairying.  Statistics  prove  that  the  number  of 
farm  mortgages  in  creamery  districts  are  gradually  being 
reduced. 

The  creamery  industry  in  Southern  California  is  still 
quite  young,  but  lately  the  business  has  taken  a  start,  which 
shows  that  it  is  becoming  popular.  In  this  end  of  the  State 
I  think  there  are  five  regular  public  creameries,  and  as 
many  large  dairies  fitted  up  as  creameries,  that  buy  milk 
from  farmers  near  by.  The  most  of  those  doing  business 
are  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Ana  and  Compton. 
With  your  natural  advantages  of  feed  and  artesian  water, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  dairy  regions  in  Southern  California. 

Where  a  section  is  so  far  from  the  city  that  there  is  no 
demand  for  milk  or  hay,  the  creamery  is  the  best  means  of 
profitably  utilizing  these  products. 

A  creamery  to  be  successful  should  be  located  in  a  good 
dairy  section  where  there  are  cows  enough  to  furnish  a 
large  quantity  of  milk  regularly  throughout  the  year. 

One  or  two  men  with  the  improved  machinery  can  handle 
a  large  quantity  of  milk  as  cheaply  as  a  small  quantity,  so 
far  as  the  labor  goes,  while  the  extra  expense  of  fuel  after 
the  separator  is  once  started  is  comparatively  small.  When 
the  milk  is  handled  in  a  small  way  by  the  women  of  the 
farm  with  the  crude  appliances  found  on  most  farms  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  labor  connected  with  it,  such  as  the  set- 
ting of  the  milk,  the  skimming,  the  hand  churning,  the  hand 
working,  concluding  only  with  the  washing  of  the  pans  and 
other  utensils. 

There  is  often  not  cream  enough  to  churn  every  day,  and 
when  several  days  messes  are  mixed,  some  of  it  is  too  ripe 
and  some  not  ripe  enough,  and  consequently  the  butter 
cannot  be  uniform  in  quality. 

The  butter  from,  say  a  dozen  farms,  goes  to  the  country 
merchant  who  fills  a  case  with  the  rolls,  some  being  thick 
and  short  while  others  are  long  and  narrow,  weighing  from 
26  to  32  ounces  each,  and  varying  in  color,  and  some  of  it 
having  been  kept  too  long  waiting  for  shipment  to  the  city. 
I  have  seen  such  cases  opened  and  you  can  imagine  how 
they  look.  It  cannot  be  sold  to  fine  trade  at  a  good  price, 
but  must  be  jobbed  off  to  a  hotel  or  restaurant  for  cooking 
purposes  at  any  price  it  will  bring,  which  is  usually  pretty 
low,  and  the  farmer  suffers  accordingly. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  farmers  take  their  milk  to 
the  creameries  it  relieves  the  women  of  this  great  amount 
of  work,  with  its  discouraging  returns.  The  cream  is  sep- 
arated by  machinery  at  the  rate  of  2000  pounds  or  more  of 
milk  per  hour,  properly  ripened,  and  then  brought  to  the 
required  temperature  before  churning. 


The  cream  bein?  uniform  the  amount  of  color  and  salt  is 
always  the  same,  the  butter  is  not  overworked  to  spoil  the 
grain,  and  when  the  cases  are  opened  in  the  city  the  buyer 
finds  the  contents  the  same,  one  shipment  after  another, 
and  when  the  consumer  calls  for  a  certain  brand  he  knows 
exactly  what  he  will  get. 

On  account  of  this  uniformity,  creamery  butter  in  all 
markets  is  quoted  higher  than  dairy,  therefore  the  dividends 
paid  by  the  creamery  will  be  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than 
those  received  by  the  farmer,  and  save  the  women  folks  all 
the  hard  work. 

The  creamery  cannot  make  a  fine  quality  of  butter  unless 
the  farmer  is  as  careful  in  producing  the  milk  as  the  cream 
ery  man  is  in  making  the  butter. 

The  cows  should  be  fed  on  good,  wholesome  feed  While 
a  little  green  feed  is  good,  there  should  be  some  hay  fed  to 
prevent  a  soft  and  salvy  butter.  The  best  butter-maker 
cannot  make  good  butter  from  milk  tainted  by  feed,  water 
stable  odors  from  careless  milking,  buckets  and  cans  rinsed 
out,  instead  of  being  thoroughly  washed  and  aired  in  the 
sun. 

The  creamery  on  my  own  place  is  equipped  with  every- 
thing necessary  for  handling  several  thousand  pounds  of 
milk  daily,  but  at  present  my  principal  business  is  selling 
milk  in  the  city. 

After  filling  the  milk  orders,  I  separate  the  balance  of 
the  milk,  sending  such  cream  as  is  ordered  to  the  city,  and 
the  balance  is  made  into  butter. 

In  addition  to  the  milk  produced  by  my  own  dairy,  I  am 
buying, all  I  can  from  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity. 

It  was  formerly  the  rule  to  buy  milk  by  weight,  psying 
everyone  the  same  price  regardless  of  quality,  which  was 
placing  a  premium  on  poor  milk,  made  so  by  cows  giving  a 
large  quantity  of  low  grade  milk,  or  by  smuggling  in  a 
little  water,  and  discouraging  those  farmers  who  delightea 
in  keeping  Jersey  or  other  cows  giving  a  high-grade  milk. 

Lately  the  Eastern  creameries  have  been  paying  for  milk 
according  to  the  butter  value,  as  found  by  Dr.  Babcock's 
simple  test,  and  it  has  been  very  successful. 

A  breeder  of  Guernseys  wrote  me  a  short  time  ago  that 
since  the  creameries  had  begun  paying  according  to  the 
butter  value  there  had  been  an  increased  demand  for  butter- 
miking  breeds,  showing  that  the  farmer  will  keep  better 
stock  if  he  can  get  more  for  milk. 

For  several  months  I  have  been  paying  by  the  Babcock 
test,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  how  the 
quality  of  milk  varies. 

For  May  the  tests  run  from  3.2  to  3  9  per  cent  butter  fat; 
June,  3  3  to  4;  July,  3.6  to  4.  i;  August,  3.6  to  4  2;  Septem- 
ber, 3.6  to  4.2;  October,  3  6  to  4  3. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  the  ladies,  ask  your  hus- 
bands to  arrange  with  the  nearest  creamery  to  take  your 
milk;  it  will  save  you  much  hard  work  and  give  you  more 
time  for  your  other  household  duties. 

And  now  to  the  gentlemen.  You  have  on  your  farms  all 
the  latest  labor-saving  machinery  for  working  the  farm,  but 
you  have  done  little  or  nothing  to  save  your  wife's  work. 
Begin  as  soon  as  possible  to  carry  your  milk  to  the  cream- 
ery, the  greatest  labor-saving  machine  the  women  have^ 
and  you  will  find  the  returns  greater  than  when  made  up 
at  home. 

During  the  summer  you  can  take  your  wife  to  the  sea- 
shore or  mountains  for  a  vacation,  while  the  boys  stay  at 
home  and  carry  the  milk  to  the  creamery,  which  you  can- 
not do  if  your  wife  makes  the  butter.  Try  it  and  see  if  it 
IS  not  a  success. 


Dairy  Results  in  California. 

A.  N.  H.  of  Humboldt,  Cal.,  writes  to  Hoard's  Dairy- 
tnan  as  to  dairy  results  in  California: 

"  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  Hoard's  Dairyman 
for  four  years,  and  would  not  think  of  doing  a  dairy  busi- 
ness without  it.  I  have  a  small  farm  of  40  acres,  and  keep 
40  head  of  live  stock  the  year  round.  Twenty-eight  of 
them  are  milch  cows.  Have  milked  24  steadily  since- 
April;  five  are  heifers.  Our  creamery  started  April  6th. 
From  that  date  until  October  31,  I  sold  116,420  pounds  of 
milk,  for  which  I  received  $1153.  I  don't  think  that  was 
bad  for  a  beginning.  I  am  now  getting  400  pounds  ot 
milk  per'day  from  20  cows,  and  am  feeding  a  grain  ration 
of  bran,  corn  and  oats;  two-thirds  corn  and  one-third  bran 
and  oats;  10  pounds  per  cow,  fed  twice  daily,  and  all  the 
clover-hay  they  can  eat.  Bran  costs  $17  per  ton;  corn- 
meal  $28,  and  oats  $28.  I  use  the  Babcock  test  and  am 
well  satisfied,  for  I  have  sent  five  cows  to  the  butcher. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  tell  what  I  had  done,  but  rather  to- 
ask  advice.  I  have  lost  three  of  my  best  cows  from  milk 
fever  in  the  last  four  years.  All  are  taken  alike  shortly- 
after  calving,  get  down  and  never  get  up.  I  lost  one  last 
week,  taken  in  the  morning  and  died  at  noon.  I  gave  20 
drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  every  two  hours,  bled  her  in 
the  jugular  vein,  and  also  bled  her  in  each  milk  vein,  tak- 
ing two  gallons  of  blood.  Did  I  do  right  ?  Please  tell 
me  how  to  prevent  it.  Should  I  milk  a  big  milker  before 
calving  ?  Should  I  feed  a  cow  that  is  fat,  grain  before  she. 
calves  ?  " 

To  this  the  Dairyman  adds  the  following: 

"Answering  A.  N.  H.  we  can  say  that  we'  know'  of  no- 
cure  for  milk  fever  which  can  be  relied  on.9"  At  times  all' 
remedies  fail,  and  at  other,  cows  recover  without  reme- 
dies. It  is  a  dread  disease.  The  best  advice  we  can  give 
is  to  take  especial  care  with  other  cows  and  put  them  on  a 
relaxing  diet  two  weeks  before  calving.  Get  the  bowels 
well  emptied  out.  The  last  week  give  the  cow  a  box  stall 
by  herself,  if  possible.  Keep  her  perfectly  quiet  and  free 
Irom  all  nervous  excitement.  Milk  fever  is  essentially  a 
nervous  disease.  Avoid  cold  water  and  cold-air  drafts  for 
four  days  after  calving.  Keep  the  bedding  dry  and  look 
out  for  anything  that  will  promote  a  chill.  Leave  the  calf 
by  her  side.  It  will  quiet  her,  and  do  not  milk  the  udder 
out  clean  the  first  four  days.  After  that  time  danger  is  not 
usually  to  be  expected.  We  never  heard  of  bleeding  the 
cow  in  the  milk  veins.  Am  afraid  your  treatment  was  too. 
heroic." 


December  31,  892. 
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Poultry  Notes. 

The  difference  between  an  egg  laid  by  a  plump,  healthy 
hen,  fed  with  good,  fresh  feed  daily,  and  an  egg  laid  by  a 
thin,  poorly-fed  hen  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between 
good  beef  and  poor.  A  fowl  fed  on  garbage  and  weak 
slop,  with  very  little  grain  of  any  kind,  may  lay  eggs,  to  be 
sure;  but  when  those  eggs  are  broken  to  be  used  (or  cake, 
they  will  spread  in  a  weak,  watery  way  over  your  dish,  look 
a  milky  white  instead  of  having  a  rich,  slightly  yellow  linge. 
A  "  rich  egg  '  retains  its  shape  and  yields  to  the  beating 
of  the  knile  with  more  resistance  and  gives  you  the  convic- 
tion that  you  are  really  beating  something  thicker  than 
water. — Rural  World. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  tells  of  Miss  Lucy  Tucker,  a 
Rhode  Island  girl,  15  years  old,  who  has  raised  400  turkeys 
this  year  from  35  hens  and  two  gobblers.  Her  fowls  are 
fattened  and  dressed  so  well  that  the  dealer  pays  her  exira 
prices  for  them,  so  that  her  average  return  for  them  is  $3 
each.  Her  expenses  are  about  $300,  the  rest  profit.  The 
young  turkeys  are  fed  three  times  a  day  on  Rhode  I  island 
cornmeal  mixed  with  sour  milk  until  two  months  old,  then 
twice  a  day  until  about  three  months  old,  then  whole  corn 
until  fattened.  The  hens  make  their  nests  at  a  distance 
from  the  house  by  the  side  of  stone  walls  and  in  clumps  of 
bushes  in  all  parts  of  the  farm,  which  comprises  380  acres. 

It  is  reported  that  a  lady  near  Newport,  R.  I.,  raised  and 
sold  230  goslings  from  seven  geese.  Mr.  Wm.  Rankin,  in 
the  Atncrican  Agriculturist,  tells  of  having  one  pair  three 
years  ago,  and  the  goose  laid  51  eggs.  He  hatched  out 
3S  goslings  and  reared  35,  which  he  fattened,  killed  and 
shipped,  receiving  a  return  of  $8  [  47,  or  about  $2.32  each. 
He  got  25  cents  a  pound  for  his  first  shipment,  22  cents  for 
the  next  lot  and  18  cents  for  the  rest.  If  the  Newport  lady 
obtained  as  good  prices,  it  was  a  snug  little  income. 

If  the  poultry-keeper  would  keep  an  exact  account  of  all 
the  eggs  and  poultry  used  and  sold,  and  an  account  of  the 
fond  given,  he  would  soon  find  out  that  it  pays  to  keep 
them.  But  the  money  for  eggs  comes  in  by  pennies  and 
the  grain  money  goes  out  by  dollars,  which  often  makes  it 
look  the  la'ger. 


The  Value  of  Hens. 

The  following  very  sensible  and  timely  remarks  are  from 
the  Oroville  Register: 

Farmers  complain  of  hard  times  and  lack  of  money,  yet 
they  permit  the  people  of  San  Francisco  to  send  nearly 
$100,000  out  of  the  State  in  a  short  time  to  purchase  East- 
ern eggs.  The  Californian  has  (or  so  many  years  obtained 
big  prices  for  his  products  and  been  in  a  position  to  buy 
what  he  pleased,  that  he  cannot  yet  bring  himself  down  to 
the  little  things  such  as  eggs  and  poultry,  milk  and  butter, 
"garden  truck"  and  the  growing  of  berries  to  help  out 
farm  expenses.  A  little  figuring  may  prove  ?xx  eye-opener 
to  some.  It  costs  as  much  to  keep  one  cr>w  as  it  does  100 
hens,  yet  the  cow  will  not  return  one-halt  the  profits  in  the 
same  time  that  the  hens  will.  If  a  farmer  will  t^ke  the 
the  same  trouble  with  his  poultry  that  he  does  with  his 
cows,  pigs  and  sheep,  he  will  find  the  fowls  will  pay  better 
than  any  live  stock  on  the  ranch.  It's  the  neglect  of  hens 
that  makes  them  at  times  appear  unprofitable,  but  the  cow 
that  is  dry  is  well  taken  care  of,  and  the  hen  that  does  not 
lay  for  a  few  weeks  should  be  fed  just  as  well  as  though  she 
were  returning  to  her  owner  good  interest  on  her  value 
every  day  in  the  week.  Look  well  to  your  poultry,  keep 
the  hen-houses  clean,  see  that  the  hens  have  plenty  of  the 
right  kind  of  food,  get  the  best  breeds,  study  up  what  the 
best  poultry-raisers  say,  buy  the  best  poultry  journals  and 
read  them  with  care,  and  in  a  few  months  you  will  find  that 
your  hens  are  helping  you  to  cut  down  expenses  and  to  pay 
your  bills. 

To  Make  Hens  Lay. 

The  Ohio  Fanner  the  following:  Put  two  or  more 
quarts  of  water  into  a  kettle  and  one  large  seed  pepper  or 
two  small  ones;  then  put  the  kettle  over  the  fire.  When 
the  water  boils,  stir  in  coarse  Indian  meal  until  you  have 
a  thick  mush.  Let  it  cook  an  hour  or  so;  feed  hot.  Horse- 
radish may  be  chopped  fine  and  stirred  into  mush  as  pre- 
pared in  the  above  directions,  with  the  result  that  we  are 
getting  from  five  to  ten  eggs  per  day,  whereas,  previous  to 
feeding,  we  had  not  had  eegs  for  a  long  time.  We  heard 
a  good  deal  of  complaint  from  other  people  about  not  get- 
ting eggs.  To  such  we  would  warmly  recommend  cooked 
feed  fed  hot.  Boiled  apple  skins  seasoned  with  red  pepper, 
or  boiled  potatoes  seasoned  with  horse  radish,  are  good  for 
feed;  much  better  than  uncooked  food.  Corn,  when  fed  to 
hens  by  itself,  has  a  tendency  to  fatten  rather  than  produce 
the  more  profitable  egg-laying. 

A  spoonful  of  sulphur  stirred  with  their  feed  occasionally 
will  rid  them  of  vermin  and  tone  up  their  systems. 


Fattening  Chickens. 

Old  fowls  may  get  very  fat  while  running  at  large,  but 
chickens  not  fully  mature  must  be  closely  confined  and 
bountifully  fed  with  meal  in  order  to  wax  fat. 
■  It  is  well  to  wet  the  meal  with  boiling  wafer  and  feed  it 
warm.  Two  parts  corn  to  one  part  oats,  ground  together 
and  mixed  with  milk  fattens  chickens.  This  feed  cannot 
be  excelled. 

A  suitable  coop  should  be  provided,  the  bottom  made  of 
bars  and  raised  high  enough  to  permit  scattering  dry  earth 
under  or  clearing  away  the  excrements.  Every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  a  filthy  condition.  The  top  and 
two  of  the  sides  may  be  also  made  of  bars,  thus  giving  free 


circulation  of  air,  and  affording  means  of  making  the  room 
smaller  by  putting  in  a  cross  partition  between  the  bars, 
making  the  size  right  to  accommodate  a  small  number  of 
chickens.  There  should  be  just  as  many  chickens  in  a 
coop  as  may  stand  or  roost;  not  as  crowded  as  a  centennial 
horse-car,  but  full.  On  the  two  sides  made  of  bars,  one 
opposite  the  other,  troughs  should  be  arranged  for  feeding 
on  the  outside. 

Ill  cooping  chickens  for  fattening,  they  should  be  assorted, 
putting  those  of  like  condition  together.  Some  may  be- 
come  fat  in  two  weeks;  others  must  be  fed  longer.  When 
they  are  fat  they  should  be  slaughtered,  not  kept  along  as; 
you  might  keep  pi^is.  When  you  get  the  chickens  to  the 
right  condition  they  may  be  called  ripe,  and  further  feeding 
is  mostly  loss. 


Resistant  Vines  a  Success. 

Writing  of  resistant  vines,  A.  H.  Grassman,  of  Mountain 
View,  says  in  the  Napa  Register  : 

Resistant  vines  are  a  success,  providing  the  work  i-,  done  in 
a  practical  manner  with  the  best  variety  which  resists.  After 
experimenting  with  many  varieties  since  1877,  I  have  found 
the  Vitis  Riparia  the  best.  The  Vi  is  Rupe-^tria  is  also  re- 
sistant. The  Lenoir  will  da  in  some  soils,  but  it  is  not  re- 
sistant, but  it  will  hold  out  longer  than  any  other  resistant 
vine  which  I  have  experimented  with  except  the  Riparia 
and  Rupestus.  I  prefer  the  Riparia  above  all  others,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  resistant  and  easier  to  propigate.  It  will 
Urow  in  most  any  soil  and  take  the  graft  reaiily,  providing 
the  grafting  is  done  in  a  practical  manner.  I  will  give  a  few 
points  in  regard  to  the  work,  though  it  is  imp  )bsible  to 
write  of  the  best  way  it  should  be  done.  It  takes  a  great 
deal  of  experiment  to  do  it  correctly.  First,  the  Ripaiia 
cutting  is  the  best  from  the  stock  and  not  trom  suckers. 
The  best  method  I  have  found  is  to  propagate  the  cuttings 
in  the  nursery  and  then  a  year  or  two  after  to  plant  them 
out  in  the  vineyard  Cuttings  p'anted  directly  in  the  vine- 
yard are  not  as  good  as  one  or  two  year  old  rooted  vines. 

I  have  found  that  it  is  best  to  graft  after  growing  in  the 
vineyard  two  or  three  years.  They  have  then  more  and 
stronger  roots,  and  the  grafts  grow  more  vigorous.  Seme 
vineyardists  graft  after  one  year  growing  in  the  vineyard, 
but  they  are  not  as  much  of  a  success  as  if  they  were  left  to 
grow  two  or  three  >ears  in  the  vineyard. 

The  best  time  to  graft  is  in  March  and  Aoril,  but  only  in 
dry  weather.  Grafting  in  wet  soil  is  not  advisable.  As  to 
grafting,  this  could  be  only  d  me  by  being  with  the  grafier 
and  showing  him,  providing  he  has  got  patience  and  is 
willing  to  learn.  Everything  must  be  looks-d  af'er  cor 
rectly.  The  grafts  must  be  well  prepared  and  well  taken 
care  of  till  grafting  time.  The  cultivation  between  the 
grafts  must  be  only  done  by  an  experienced  hand.  The 
best  way  to  prepare  the  scions  i-;  to  cut  them  about  the 
middle  of  January.  The  nearer  the  buds  are  together  the 
better,  but  be  sure  they  are  not  from  suckers.  Put  them 
in  sand  in  the  cellar.  The  best  time  to  cut  off  the  roots 
from  the  grafts  is  in  the  fall.  They  should  be  suckered 
the  first  season.    They  should  not  be  touched  till  the  fa'l. 

Snme "have  adopted  the  method  of  cutting  off  the  roots 
from  the  grafts  in  the  spring,  but  I  have  found  it  not  good. 
They  bleed  too  mucli  in  the  spring  and  the  vine  is  too  much 
disturbed. 

One  thing  I  must  say  :  I  have  examined  several  re- 
sistant vineyards,  as  well  as  my  own,  in  Napa  county  and 
Sonoma  county.  I  found  that  some  grafted  vines  did  not 
grow  as  healthy  as  others.  I  soon  found  out  by  examina- 
tion that  the  grafting  was  done  very  poorly.  I  simply  say 
this  :  Before  any  one  undertakes  to  liave  a  resistant  vine- 
yard, he  should  do  it  practically  and  not  cry  afterward  it 
is  not  a  success. 

If  one  wants  to  give  resistant  vines  a  fair  test,  let  him 
plant  a  Riparia-rooted  vine  close  to  the  phylloxera-infected 
vine.  The  result  will  be  the  sick  vine  will  gradally  die  and 
the  Riparia  vine  will  grow  flourishing. 


Stock  Notes. 

A  first-class  animal  of  any  kind  can  always  find  a 
market. 

Smooth  beef  will  bring-better  prices  than  rough,  coarse 
cattle. 

By  having  early- maturing  cattle  the  output  may  be 
readily  increased. 

With  cattle,  it  is  the  steady,  continuous  growth  that  pays 
nowadays. 

There  is  certainly  no  profit  in  keeping  cattle  and  half 
starving  them. 

Put  your  money  and  feed  into  young,  thrifty  cattle  rather 
than  old  ones. 

A  safe  rule  is  always  to  stick  to  the  breed  that  you  have 
done  well  with. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  feeding  for  excessive  weight 
with  fattening  steers. 

Good  breeding,  aided  by  good  feeding,  is  necessary  for 
securing  early  maturity. 

Another  important  item  in  successful  feeding  is  to  sup- 
ply the  right  kind  of  food. 

Lower  prices  for  beef  cattle  should  always  be  a  spur 
toward  keeping  improved  stock. 

The  lack  of  system  in  feeding  is  the  cause  of  more  injury 
to  stock  than  contagious  disea'=es. 

Never  keep  roughness  before  the  cattle  all  of  the  time; 
feed  what  they  will  eat  up  clean. 

Many  farmers  keep  cows  that  the  only  return  they 
give  is  the  value  of  the  calf  at  weaning  time. 

Architect  Page  Brown  hau  submitted  to  the  State 
Harbor  Commissioners  further  plans  for  the  new  depot 
building  at  the  foot  of  Market  street,  and  in  a  few  dc/s 
the  board  will  settle  definitely  on  a  general  plan. 


The  Great  Hobart  Sale. 

The  great  sale  in  New  York  of  the  California  Hobart 
stud  lasted  two  days  and  netted  $216,410  for  74  horses, 
Stamboul  going  for  $41,000.  The  result  was  something  of 
a  disappointment,  as  higher  prices  were  expected.  The 
best  sales  were: 

Stamboul,  2:075,  1882,  b.  s.,  by  Sultar-F  eelwing,  by  Hanibletonian; 
soH  to  E.  H.  Harriman,  New  YcrU  ciiy,  $41,000. 

Nancy  L're,  blk.,  by  Dictator-Soptiy,  by  Hdwin  Forrest;  sold 
to  A.  H.  Moore,  Cloverd  ili;  Siock  Farm,  I'a.,  $7500. 

Nancy  S.,  b.  f.,  i,  by  Stamboul-Nancy  L^e,  by  D.ctator;  sold  10 
George  ScaltergooJ,  Philadelphia.  $28:0. 

L?daS.,b.  f.,  weanlirg,  by  Stamboul-Nancy  Lee,  by  Dictator; 
sold  to  F.  P.  Clark,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  $1700. 

Naval,  b.  m..  by  Dictqtor-B'll<-  n-anfield,  by  Cripple;  sold  to  Dr. 
G.  H.  Bailey,  Portland,  lUf. ,  $1425. 

Oisaka,  b.  f.,  weanling,  by  Staratjoul-Nava,  by  Dictator;  slM  to 
J.  H.  Schullz,  Brooklyn,  $1200. 

Astrione,  blk.  m.,  9,  by  Alcyone -Jesse  Pepper,  by  Mambtino 
Chief;  sola  to  H.  S.  Henry,  MorrisvilK-,  $5300. 

Damars,  b.  c,  by  Stamboul-Asttione,  by  Alcyone;  sold  to  F.  D. 
Creamer,  Brooklyn,  $i8j:'. 

Ora  Bella,  b.  f.,  weanling,  by  Stamboul-Astrione;  sold  to  George 
Jacobs,  New  York,  $1200. 

Silverone,  2:195^,  b.  m.,  10,  by  Astrione-Silverlock,  by  Mambrino 
Prince;  sold  to  B.  fhayrr,  Boston,  $6000. 

Silverbowl,  b.  c,  i,  by  Stamboul-Silverone;  sold  to  H.  E.  Sjhns, 
New  York,  $3400. 

Albuta,  b.  c,  weanling,  by  Stambou'-Silverone;  sold  to  James 
Golden,  Boston,  $1500. 

Eugenia,  2:1^%,  pacing,  blk.  m.,  7,  by  Alcantara-Lady  Conkling, 
by  .Slrathmore;  sold  to  L  J.  Pnillips,  Mass.,  $1300. 

Madras,  b.  c,  12,  by  Alcaz.ii -Eugenia;  sold  to  Geo.  L.  Binus, 
New  York,  $tooo. 

Adolph  S.,  b.  c,  weanling,  by  StambouI-E'jg;nia;  sold  to  John  L. 
Roper,  Norfolk  $710. 

Alta  B^Ile,  br.  m.,  11,  by  Electionejr-Beautiful  B-Hs,  by  the  Moor. 
P.elle  Electra,  b.  m.,  4,  by  Piediiiont-AUa  Belle,  by  E  eciioneer;  told 
to  J.  B  Datcher,  Paulding,  N.  V.,  $3300. 

Peralta,  b.  c,  weanling,  by  StambouVBelle  Electra;  sold  10  A.  B. 
Forbes,  Springfield,  $1600. 

Kiltie  Wilkes,  b.  m.,  by  George  Wilkes-Snipnose,  by  American 
Clay;  sold  to  A.  J.  Welch,  H  irtlord.  $552. 

Etta,  b.  f.,  by  Staniboul-Kitty  Wilkes;  sold  to  Uhlein  Bros.,  Mil- 
waukee, $1500. 

Meta  Rose.  b.  f.,  i,  by  Stamboul-Kitty  Wilkes;  sold  to  P.  C. 
Eastman,  city,  $2100. 

George  Norval,  b.  c,  3,  by  Norval- Wilkes;  sold  to  G.  J.  Harley, 
Greatneck,  L.  I.,  $1100. 

Ardea,  blk.  f.,  weanling,  by  Electricity- Kitty  Wilkes;  sold  to  S. 
Hyde,  Fall  River,  $650. 

Kitty  Sultan,  blk.  m.,  5,  by  Sultan-Kitty  Wilkes;  sold  to  G.  O. 
WiUon,  Bilt'more,  $550. 

Alta  Vela,  b.  f.,  i,  by  Palo  Alto- Kitty  Sultan;  sold  to  Henry  Pierce, 
San  Francisco,  $1525. 

Al  Maden,  ch.  c,  weanling,  by  Palo  A'to  Kitty  Sultan;  sold  to  Dr. 
F.  L.  Gerald,  Laconia,  N.  H.,  $1025. 

Prospect  Maid,  2:23 5^,  br.  m.,  18  by  George  Wilkes-Neilson,  by 
Mambrino  Pilot;  sold  10  Chas.  R  binson,  city,  $1075. 

Anheuser,  b.  c,  we.mling,  by  Stamboul-Prospect  Maid;  sold  to  E. 

C.  Bojrdman,  city,  $1700. 

Trinket,  2:14,  b.  m.,  17,  by  Princeps-Ouida,  by  Hamb'etcnian; 
sold  to  Charles  Robinson,  cily,  $2300. 

.Vly  Trinket,  b.  f.,  2,  by  Stamboul- Trinket;  sold  to  J.  H.  Schullz, 
Parkville  Farm,  $4000. 

Qieen,  b.  m.,  15,  by  Himbletonian-Charlotte  Himbleton,  by 
Rysdyks  Himbletonian;  sold  to  C.  I*.  Maltby,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  $525. 

Vinita,  b.  m.,  3,  by  Stambou!-Qu;en ;  sold  to  Robert  Steel.  Phila- 
delphia, $900. 

Mozirt  Bee,  r,  by  Stamboul  Modjeska,  by  Ehfield;  sold  to  J.  H. 
Schullz,  $2000. 

Anikine,  b.  f.,  weanling,  by  Stamboul-Modjeska;  sold  to  E.  P. 
Harriman,  New  York  city,  $950. 

Wintona,  b.  m.,  3,  by  Winlon-Ball,  by  Homer;  sold  to  E.  K. 
TrimUe,  Macon,  Ga.,  $1050. 

Eilora,  b.  f.,  weanling,  by  Stamboul- Winlo.ia;  sold  to  H.  R.  P. 
Weston,  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  $850. 

Four  Corners,  2:20}^,  ch.  m.,  12,  by  Mambrino- Liura  Winn,  by 
Abdallah;  sold  to  E.  A.  Morris,  Slockbridge,  Mass.,  $250. 

Corner  Belle,  b.  m.,  2,  by  B- II  Boy-Four  Corners;  sold  to  J.  B. 
Dulcher  &  Son,  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  $3075. 

Orme,  b.  c,  weanling,  by  Slamboul-Four  Corners;  sold  to  E.  P. 
Harriman,  $700. 

Carlotta  Wilkes,  b.  m.,  4,  by  Charley  Wilkes-Aspasia,  by  Alcan- 
tara; sold  to  Henry  Pierce,  San  Francisco,  $825. 

Kophta,  blk.  f.,  2,  by  Simmons- Jessamine,  by  Mambrino  Boy; sold 
to  J.  H.  Rupperl,  Hudson  County  Stock  Farm,  Poughkecpsie, 
N.  Y.,  $3600. 

Barebin,  b.  c,  i,  by  Stamboul-Jessamine;  sold  to  T.  R.  Proctor, 
Uiioa,  N.  Y.,  $1500. 

Mabel  W.,  b.  m.,  4,  by  Nephew  L'zzie  H.,  by  Whipple's  Hanible- 
tonian; sold  to  J.  H.  Walker,  Worcester,  Mas.>-.,  $700. 

Glenview  Belle,  2:20^,  h.  m-.  1886,  by  Nuiwoo<i. Melrose,  by  Geo. 
Wilkes;  sold  to  Bayard  Thayer,  Boston,  Mass..  $6600. 

Trousseau,  2:2814,  ch.  m.,  1878,  by  Nutwood;^sold  to  J.  H.  Outh- 
waite.  San  Francisco,  $3100. 

Dainty  liille.  b.  f.,  1890,  by  Pell  Bjy Trousseau;  sold  to  Charles 

D.  Robinson,  New  York,  $4200. 

La  Honda,  b.  f.,  1892,  by  Red  Wilkes-Trousseau;  sold  to  J.  H. 
Outhwaite,  $2800. 

liy  By,  b.  m.,  i88i;,  by  Nutwood- Rapid m,  by  D  ctator;  sold  to 
Henry  P/erce,  San  Francisco,  $10,000. 

Nola,  ch.  m.,  1886,  by  Nutwood- Belle  Byron,  by  Claus  Almont; 
sold  to  Henry  Pierce,  $2600. 

Alma  Maier,  ch.  m.,  1872,  by  Hen's  Msuibrino  Palchen  Estelle 
(thoroughbred),  by  Imp.  Australian;  sold  10  Henry  Pierce,  $noo. 

Alanibrul,  b.  c.  1892,  by  Slambcul-Alma  Mater;  sold  10  A.  N. 
Kingsley,  Ashuls',  N.  H.,  $3975. 

Alma  lilly,  b.  f.,  1891,  by  .Man  b' uI-Alnia  Matei;  sold  to  J.  B. 
Dutrher  &  .Sons,  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  $tioo. 

Almala,  2:32%,  ch.  m.,  1879,  Ijy  Almont-Alma  Mater;  sold  to 
Wm.  Simpson,  New  York  city.  $4800. 

Alameda,  ch.  f.,  1892,  by  liuoii  Wilkes  A'mala,  by  AlmonI;  sold 
to  J.  H.  Schullz,  Parkvillo  F,irm,  $5^00. 

Bonbon,  2:26,  b.  ui.,  1885,  l)y  Simmons-Bonnie  Wilkes,  by  George 
Wiike?;  sold  to  Henry  Pierce,  $7000. 

De  Oro,  b.  c. ,  1890,  by  Siambout  Bonbon;  sold  to  H.  B.  Beach, 
Meriden,  Conn.,  $2600. 

Stamboul,  b.  c,  1891,  by  Stamboul  Bonbon;  sold  to  E  Piatt,  Nfw 
Yerk  city,  $2200, 

La  Bonton,  br.  f.,  1892,  by  Stamboul-B^nbon;  sold  to  Uhlcin 
Broi.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  $2600. 

Bifcara,  b.  m.,  1887,  by  Director- Bicara,  by  Harold;  sold  to  Henry 
Pierce,  $8250. 

Redowa,  br.  f.,  1889,  by  Red  Wilkes  Palchen  Girl,  by  Hen's  Mam- 
brino Patcben;  sold  to  J.  Malcolm  Forbes,  DDStcn,  $3000. 
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The  New  Year  Minuet. 

It  was  danced  in  the  hall  by  the  fire's  red  glow, 

Kor  the  palms  hid  the  lamps  at  the  side. 
And  each  form  was  outlined  in  the  floor  below, 

While  the  shadows  were  spread  far  and  wide. 
B'jt  the  shadows  were  misty — a  softened  gray — 

In  accord  with  the  slow  melody. 
The  light  of  the  fire  drove  the  dark  lines  away, 

While  it  lent  all  a  sweet  mystery. 

li  )th  dancers  were  courtly  and  figures  of  grace, 

Yet  ih?  maid  held  my  fancy  alone  ; 
The  glow  give  a  blush  to  her  beautiful  face  ; 

In  her  dark  eyes  a  fairer  light  shone. 
And  then,  as  she  curtsied,  so  stately,  so  slow, 

With  the  grace  of  an  age  that  is  past. 
It  seemed  like  a  dreim  of  the  long,  long  ago — 

Like  a  dream  that  I  knew  could  not  last. 

So  stately,  so  slow,  was  each  step  that  she  made, 

And  so  graceful  the  head  that  she  bent  : 
The  old-fashioned  fan,  that  at  times  cast  a  shade. 

Such  an  air  of  true  elegance  1  ^nt. 
The  place  of  the  dance  give  a  place  to  my  thought, 

And  I  dreamed  of  the  days  that  are  dead  ; 
Th'?  spell  of  the  dance  was  by  sorcery  wrought, 

And  the  hurrying  modern  days  fled. 

It  was  peace — the  sweet  rest  of  the  olden  day 

When  all  idols  were  not  overthrown  ; 
When  romince  still  lived,  and  as  kmg.  Love  held 
sway, 

Before  Mammon  to  ruler  had  grown. 
And  all  those  who  watched  were  bewitched  by  the 
dance. 

And  they  dreamed  till  the  measure  was  o'ei— 
To-day  was  forgot  in  the  short  backward  glance 

And  the  charms  of  the  day  gone  before. 

Klavel  Scott  Mines  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  

The  New  "Idee." 

The  "iastitoot"  folks  have  been  up  here  and  turned 

things  upside  down, 
P/eaching  up  such  new-fangled  things  they've  nearly 

crazed  the  town — 
Analysis  and  chemicals  and  lots  of  other  trash. 
As  how  we'd  got  to  learn  by  heart  and  they'd  fetch 

us  in  the  cash; 
'N  lots  of  other  things  they  told  ez  they  styled  the 

new  "idee," 

But  I  hain't  no  larnin',  there's  the  stick,  'n'of  course 
it  ain't  for  me. 

They  told  us  to  make  siloes,  en  how  the  things  were 
made; 

How  to  improve  our  cattle,  both  thoroughbred  and 
grade; 

All  other  kinds  were  scrubs,  they  said,  an'  didn't 

pay  their  salt, 
'N"  miny  other  qjeer  notions  in  their  new  idee. 
Rut  of  course,  I  haven't  larnin'  and  so  it  ain't  for  me. 

They  talked  about  leguminous  plants  that  partly  fed 
on  air, 

'N'  how  if  we  raised 'm  to  plow  in,  we'd  have  home 

manure  to  spare. 
They  said  as  how  there's  potash  growing  in  the  hay, 
'N'  ammonia  in  the  manure  pile,  'n'  its  flying  all 

away. 

The  greatest  lot  ol  notions  they  had  in  their  new 
"  i lee, " 

But  oT  course  I  didn't  have  larnin',  and  so  it  ain't 
for  me. 

Nitrogen,  carbobyates,  albuminoids  en  sich 
You'd  got  to  buy  or  beg  or  steal,  or  you  never  could 
get  rich; 

Feed  rarbondrates  to  the  critters — now  what  do  you 

think  of  that? 
Put  thingumbobs  in  the  milk  to  find  the  butter  fat; 
I  tell  you  what,  it  beat  the  world,  these  feller's  new 

idee. 

But  not  being  a  college  chap  myself,  of  course  it 
ain't  lor  me. 

—Country  Gentleman. 


The  World. 

The  world  is  well  lost  when  the  world  is  wrong. 

No  matter  how  men  deride  you; 
For  if  you  are  patient  and  firm  and  strong 
You  will  find  in  lime  (though  the  time  be  long) 

That  the  world  wheels  'round  beside  you. 

If  you  dire  to  sail  first  o'er  a  new  thought  track. 

For  awhile  it  will  scourge  and  score  you; 
Then,  coming  abreast  with  a  skillful  tack. 
It  will  clasp  your  hand  and  slap  your  back, 
And  vow  it  was  there  before  you. 

Aye,  many  an  error  the  bid  world  makes, 

And  many  a  sleepy  blunder; 
But  ever  and  always  at  last  it  wakes. 
With  pitiless  scorn  for  another's  mistakes. 

And  the  lools  who  have  followed  go  under. 

The  world  means  well,  though  it  wander  and  stray 

From  the  straight,  short  cut  to  duty; 
So  go  ahead  in  that  path,  I  say. 
For  after  awhile  it  will  come  your  way. 

Bringing  its  pleasure  and  beauty. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


No  Matter  Wh.\t  Your  Years.— My 
advice  to  all  is:  Lay  out  your  plans  for  a 
prolonged  lifetime,  while  you  are  particular 
to  be  prepared  to  go  at  any  time  the  Lord 
may  call.  Some  of  the  best  work  the  world 
has  ever  seen  was  done  after  the  time  when 
most  people  think  they  must  stop.  Izaak 
Walton  wrote  som»  of  his  best  biographies 
after  he  was  85.  Christopher  Wren  kept  on 
with  architecture  until  he  was  86.  Cato 
learned  the  (ireek  language  at  80.  Hobbes, 
at  87  years  of  age,  translated  the  "Iliad." 
Fontenelle  wrote  vigorously  at  99  years 
Monaldcsco  penned  the  history  of  his  time 
at  115  years  of  age. — Talmage. 


It  Was  Due  to  the  Track. 

They  were  talking  about  horses  and  more 
particularly  about  Nancy  Hanks'  wonderful 
record  or  2 :04.  Everyone  seemed  to  be 
more  or  less  impressed  with  the  marvelous 
ness  of  this  record  except  old  Mr.  Scaggs,  a 
retired  farmer.  "  She's  fast,  yes,"  he  said, 
''but  I  once  owned  a  mare  up  on  the  farm 
as  could  beat  her.  That  mare  was  light- 
ning on  legs.  Polly  was  her  name— named 
after  Mrs.  Scaggs'  mother,  and  a  finer  woman 
you  never  met.  She  could  bake  all  around 
any  other  woman  in  the  country,  an'  when 
it  came  to  me  bein'  sick  she'd  nurse  me  ten 
derlier  than  as  if  I  wasn't  a  son-in-law  at  all, 
but  her  own  boy.  My,  how  she  could  trot !" 
"  Your  mother-in  law?'' 
"  No,  the  boss,"  snapped  Scaggs,  with  fire 
in  his  eye.  "  I'm  talking  about  the  hoss.  I 
bought  her  when  she  was  eight  years  old 
from  old  Mrs.  Tompkins.  She  wasn't  much 
on  looks,  Mrs.  Tompkins  wasn't  but  she 
was  business  all  through.  When  her  hus- 
band died  she  took  charge  of  the  grocery 
an'  added  a  millinery  department  to  it,  'nd 
by  Jove !  inside  of  a  year  she  was  able  to  close 
up  the  grocery  'nd  donothin'  but  make  hats. 
Tompkins  used  to  hitch  her  up  to  the  de- 
livery wagon,  you  know,  but  of  course — " 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  any  man 
was  ever  mean  enough  to  hitch  his  wife  up 
to  a  grocery  wagon  and  make  her  haul  the 
packages  about  town  ?"  queried  the  inquisi- 
tive member  of  the  party. 

"  Ain't  said  nothin'  o'  the  kind,"  retorted 
Scaggs.  "  Don't  you  get  too  funny.  I'm 
talkin'  about  the  hoss.  I  was  goin'  on  to 
tell  ye  how  when  old  Mrs.  Tompkins  got 
makin'  $2  hats  for  the  women  folks  and  sell- 
in'  'em  to  'em  for  $10  she  gave  up  the  gro- 
cery business,  'nd  so  didn  t  have  any  use  for 
the  hoss  old  Tompkins  had  used  for 
drivin'  his  delivery  wagon.  It  happened  I 
wanted  a  hoss  'bout  that  time  'nd  so  I  called 
on  old  Mrs.  Tompkins  to  talk  it  over.  She 
was  only  eight  years  old  at  the  time  and 
hadn't  much  style  about  her,  though  she  was 
calculated  to  be  faster'n  anything  else  in 
town.  I  as't  old  Mrs.  Tompkins  what  she'd 
take  an'  she  says  $24." 

"  That's  pretty  high  for  an  eight-year-old," 
says  I.  "  I'll  give  ye  $LSo  a  year  for  the 
hoss.    That's  $12." 

"  Make  it  two  and  she's  yours,"  said  old 
Mrs. Tompkins. 

"Throw  in  a  hat  for  my  wife,"  says  I, 
'"nd  it  goes.'' 

"  Done,"  says  she. 

"  So  I  bridled  her,  paid  the  money,  'nd 
led  her  home.  A  few  days  later  some  o' 
the  boys,  knowin'  as  I  had  sportin'  blood, 
came  and  ast  me  to  to  let  Polly  trot  on  the 
mile  track  for  the  record.  My  wife  didn't 
want  me  to  at  first  because  she  was  a  little 
off  her  feed  'nd  didn't  approve  of  racing  any- 
how, but  when  the  boys  offered  a  purse  of 
$10  if  she  could  beat  2:10  she  let  up  So  I 
said  all  right,  'nd  we  set  a  date." 

"  Well,  what  was  the  result  ?  '  asked  the 
inquisitive  youth. 

"Two-four  for  the  mile,"  said  Scaggs. 

"Two-four?"  cried  the  whole  circle  at 
once. 

"Yep,"  said  Scaggs.  "But  it  was  the 
track  as  helped  her.  There  was  somethin' 
in  the  track  as  had  ought  to  be  give-  some 
o'  the  credit,  for  the  old  mare  couldn't  beat 
morn'  four  minutes  at  the  county  fair 
grounds." 

"  What  was  the  special  quality  of  the 
track,  Scaggs  ?"  asked  one  of  the  party. 

"  Wall,"  said  Scaggs,  slowly,  "as  far  as  I 
could  make  out,  a  mile  on  our  track  warnt' 
more'n  half  a  mile  on  any  other." — Harper's 
Magazine. 

Churning  in  Palestine.— W.  A. 
Croffut,  a  veteran  newspaper  man,  has  been 
taking  a  vacation  to  see  the  sights  across  the 
ocean,  and  thus  writes  about  one  incident: 
"  One  of  the  oddest  things  encountered  in 
Palestine  is  a  woman  at  the  churn.  The 
churn  of  this  region  was  once  animated, 
having  been  a  goat  in  its  better  days.  Now, 
the  goat  has  vanished  from  it,  flesh  and  bone 
for  the  table  of  the  epicure,  and  the  good 
wife  hangs  up  to  a  spike  on  the  ceiling  his 
skin  by  the  neck  and  pours  into  the  uncanny 
vessel  her  wooden  trays  of  milk.  Then  she 
churns  by  seizing  the  ghastly  thing  by  the 
dropsical  hind  legs  and  swinging  it  half 
round  her  and  back  again  in  tiresome  os- 
cillation, as  monotonous  as  any  old  wooden 
churn  in  a  Yankee  kitchen.  When  the 
butter  "sets,"  she  rests  her  weary  arms  and 
rejoices,  and  then  she  carefully  unties  the 
hind  foot  which  has  served  for  a  handle,  and 
draws  out  the  buttermilk,  afterward  remov- 
ing the  butter  by  way  of  the  slitted  brisket. 
This  seems  to  be  the  universal  churn  of  the 
Orient.  Whose  milk  is  it  ?  A  goat's,  prob- 
ably. A  sheep's,  perhaps.  A  camel's,  oc- 
casionally. I  am  tired  of  goat's  cheese, 
sheep's  milk  and  camel's  butter,  and  when  I 
get  home  shall  hug  the  first  cow  I  see. 


A  New  Year's  Wish. 

At  midnight  on  New  Year's  eve  an  old 
man  stood  at  the  window,  and  with  eyes  full 
of  despondency  looked  up  to  an  immovable, 
ever-blooming  heaven,  and  out  upon  the 
still,  pure,  white  earth,  upon  which  no  one 
was  so  unhappy,  so  sleepless,  as  he.  His 
grave  was  near  him,  covered  with  the  snow 
of  age,  no  longer  the  green  mantle  of  youth, 
and  he  brought  out  of  his  whole  long  life 
nought  but  erring,  sinfulness  and  sickness,  a 
wasted  body,  a  desolate  soul,  a  breast  full  of 
poison,  an  old  age  of  sorrow,  pain  and  re 
pentance. 

The  sweet  days  of  his  youth  come  before 
him  to-night  as  apparitions  and  carry  him 
back  again  to  that  morning  when  his  father 
set  him  upon  the  perilous  highway  of  life, 
the  ecliptic  of  virtue,  on  whose  right  lay  the 
quiet  land  of  light  and  harvest,  blessed  by 
the  angels;  on  the  left  the  mole-tracks  of 
vice  and  crime  led  to  the  dark  pit  of  drip- 
ping poison,  darting  serpents  and  black, 
stifling  vapors. 

Ah  !  the  serpents  hung  at  his  breast,  the 
poison  drops  were  on  his  tongue  ere  he  knew 
where  he  was. 

.Senseless,  and  with  his  unutterable  grief, 
he  called  to  heaven:  "Give  me  my  youth 
again  !  O  father  I  set  me  again  on  life's  road 
that  I  may  choose  the  proper  coutse  !  " 

]5ut  his  father  and  his  youth  were  long 
passed  from  him.  He  saw  the  will-o'-the- 
wisps  dancing  and  sinking  in  the  God's- 
acre,  and  cried:  "They  are  my  misspent 
days  ! "  He  saw  a  star  fall  from  the 
heavens,  and  his  bleeding  heart  murmured, 
"  It  is  I  ! "  and  the  serpent's  teeth  sank 
deeper  into  the  wounds  they  had  made. 

In  his  wild  imagination  he  saw  himself 
flying  through  the  night  air,  over  the  roofs  of 
the  houses;  an  old  windmill  raised  its  long, 
gaunt  arms  as  though  to  strike  him  down;  a 
shroud  in  the  deserted  deadhouse  took  to  it- 
self form  and  shape. 

In  the  midst  of  the  conflict  came  suddenly 
the  sound  of  New  Year's  music  from  a  tur- 
ret, like  distant  church-song,  and  he  was 
gently  moved.  He  glanced  around  the 
horizon  and  over  the  wide  earth,  and  he 
thought  of  the  friends  of  his  youth,  of  those 
who  were  better  and  happier  than  he — 
teachers  among  men,  fathers  of  happy 
children,  blessed  people — and  he  said,  fer- 
vently: "  O,  I  could,  too,  like  you,  slumber 
with  dry  eyes  if  I  had  but  wanted  !  Ah,  I 
could  be  happy,  happy,  dearest  parents,  had 
I  heeded  your  New  Year's  wishes  and  ad- 
re!" 

Again,  in  his  feverish  longing  for  the  re- 
turn of  youth,  came  the  vision  of  the  shroud 
n  the  deadhouse.  Hejaw  the  spirit  of  the 
new  year  enter  it,  and  in  his  superstition  saw 
't  take  his  form — a  child. 

He  could  see  no  more.  He  lowered  his 
eyes  and  the  hot  tears  flowed.  He  moaned 
softly,  disconsolately:  "  Return  again,  O, 
my  youth  again  !  " 

And  youth  came  to  him  again,  for  that 
night  he  had  a  wonderful  dream.  He  was 
still  a  child;  but  his  erring  had  been  no 
dream,  and  he  thanked  (iod  that  he  was  not 
yet  too  old  to  reenter  the  eclfptic  and  choose 
the  road  that  leads  to  the  Land  of  Harvest. 
Talmage. 


there,"  asserted  the  dealer.  "  She  is  per- 
fectly sound." 

"There  is  no  danger  of  her  withers  being 
spavined,  is  there  ?  '  she  inquired  carefully. 
"I've  seen  horses  like  that  and  they  always 
make  me  nervous." 

"  No  danger  in  the  world,  miss,"  the  deal- 
er assured  htr. 

"  How  old  is  she?"  inquired  the  girl. 

By  this  time  the  dealer  knew  his  man, 
and  was  confident. 

"  Being  a  lady,  miss,"  he  smiled,  "  I'd 
rather  not  tell  her  age." 

"  How  considerate  of  you,"  she  said 
earnestly,  "  I'll  take  her."— The  Horseman. 


Her  Horse  Sense. 

She  was  an  independent  sort  of  a  girl,  re- 
cently in  possession  of  quite  a  fortune,  and 
she  concluded  a  horse  was  a  necessity  in 
her  new  establishment,  so  she  sent  for  a 
dealer  and  had  a  talk  with  him.  What  she 
didn't  know  about  horses  would  fill  a  livery 
stable,  but  she  tried  to  make  the  dealer  be- 
lieve she  was  a  judge  and  told  him  to  bring 
her  something  to  look  at.  The  dealer  came 
and  she  went  out  to  pass  judgment.  She 
walked  all  around  the  animal,  critically,  as 
professional's  do. 

"  Is  he  well  trained  ?"  she  inquired  with 
the  air  of  a  jockey. 

"  Certainly,  miss,"  replied  the  dealer. 
She  is  well  gaiied  and  fine  in  harness.'' 

"  Um — urn,"  said  the  girl,  "is  she  all  right 
in  the  botts?  ' 

"  Yes,  miss,"  gasped  the  dealer,  "but  you 
see  I've  only  got  shoes  on  her  fore  feet." 

He  said  that  because,  really,  he  didn't 
know  what  else  to  say. 

The  girl  laughed  merrily. 

"  I  noticed  that,  but  you  couldn't  very 
well  have  them  on  her  five  feet,  could  you  ?" 
she  gurgled. 

"  I  mean,  miss,"  stammered  the  dealer, 
"that  she  is  shod  only  on  the  fore  feet." 

"  I  understand,"  she  said  seriously,  "  but 
that  can  be  cured  without  any  difficulty, 
cant  it  ?" 

"  Very  easily  indeed,  miss,"  assented  the 
dealer  with  a  great  sense  of  relief. 

"  She  seems  to  be  all  right  in  the  fore 
shoulders,  but  her  hind  shoulders  don't 
seem  to  be  quite  right  suggested  the  girl. 

"  There's  nothing  the  piatfer  with  her 


"Puck's"  Christmas  Story. 

It  was  the  24th  of  December.  From  a 
force  of  circumstances  that  tender  it  impos- 
sible to  be  otherwise  according  to  the  al- 
manac, it  was  also  Christmas  Kve.  The 
wind  rushed  and  tore  around  the  corner  like 
an  Alderman  seeking  votes  on  election  day. 
The  snow  was  falling  fast  and  the  thermom- 
eter hovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  zero, 
now  above,  then  below,  like  a  moth  around 
an  electric  light.  These  few  facts  show  con- 
clusively that  it  was  atypical  Christmas  Eve. 
Why  typical  I  cannot  say,  for  I  have  sat  be- 
neath the  trees  on  the  24th  of  D.-cember, 
sans  coat  and  hat,  feeling  comfortable  but 
that  was  some  degrees  farther  south  than 
New  York.  At  any  rate  it  was  called  a 
typical  Christmas  Eve. 

Inside  his  private  office  sat  John  Smith, 
the  millionaire  leaiher  dealer  of  the 
"Swamp,"  pouring  over  his  accounts.  It 
was  7  o'clock,  and  all  the  clerks  had  gone 
home,  leaving  the  proprietor  alone.  By  the 
way  did  you  ever  meet  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Ebenzer  Scrooge?  Of  course  not.  nobody 
else  ever  did,  either — but  John  Smith.  You 
know  lots  of  John  Smiths.  A  man  does  not 
need  to  have  a  name  like  a  rusty  saw  to  be 
mean.  From  this  you  will  inler  that  Mr. 
John  Smith  was  mean;  so  he  was — this  par- 
ticular one.  The  amalgamated  meaness  of 
Scrooge  and  Marley  did  not  begin  to  com- 
pare with  the  close-fistedness  of  this  John 
Smith;  consequently  he  was  rich.  I  am  not 
mean  neither  are  you;  but  are  we  rich? 
Such  subjects  are  painful  on  Christmas  Eve — 
we  will  go  on  with  the  story. 

Outside  the  office  three  small  gamins  were 
engaged  in  pelting  an  equally  small  girl  with 
snowballs;  suddenly  they  stopped.  "Say, 
Jinny,"  cried  one  of  the  sterner  sex,  "  try  dc 
ole  man  on  de  Santy  Claus  racket  !"  and 
they  hid  in  the  darkness  of  a  doorwwy. 

The  little  girl  crept  to  the  door,  tried  the 
door  and  entered.  Oh,  how  warm  it  was  I 
I  merely  introduce  the  last  phrase  to  con- 
vince people  that  this  is  a  genuine  Christmas 
story.  A  slight  cough  roused  the  capitalist, 
and  looking  up  he  saw  a  red,  pinched  little 
face  gazing  wistfully  at  him.  (The  redness 
of  the  face  was  due  to  the  application  of 
snow  in  the  hands  of  the  small  boy.) 

"  Well  .■"'  (the  millionaire  was  impatient,  as 
three  cents  were  unaccounted  on  the  balance 
sheet). 

"  Please,  sir,"  and  the  voice  grew  plaintive 
in  its  question,  "are  you  Santa  Claus?" 

"Bah!"  said  Scrooge  (I  mean  John 
Smith);  "humbug?" 

Please,  sir,"  and  the  little  questioner  grew 
earnest,  "wont'  yer  gimme  a  quarter  ?" 

The  bearded  capitalist  arose.  "Get!"  he 
shouted,  and  pointed  10  the  doorway. 

Obedient  to  the  command,  the  little  figure 
got — outside  the  door — and  regaining  her 
companions  the  tale  was  told  and  they  got — 
what?" 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  three  cents  had 
been  found,  the  safe  door  closed  and  the 
merchant,  well  wrapped  in  his  ulster,  stepped 
outside  the  door. 

Whizz- whizz-bang-bang — four  snowballs 
flew  with  unerring  aim  at  the  face  and  high 
hat  of  Mr.  John  Smith. 

"Get  !''  cried  four  voi:es,  and  the  snow- 
covered,  angry  capitalist  picked  up  his  hat 
and  got  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

This,  dear  reader  is  a  realistic  Christmas 
story,  a  Christmas  of  to-day,  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-two. — Puck. 


An  Example. — Kind  old  gentleman  (as- 
sisting boy  to  get  heavily  loaded  barrow  up 
the  gutter) — "  1  don't  see  how  you  manage 
to  get  that  barrow  up  the  gutter  alone." 
Bright  youth — "I  don't.  Dere's  always 
some  jay  a-standin'  around  as  takes  it  up 
for  me." 

What  cowards  women  are.  It  will  about 
frighten  them  out  of  their  wits  to  look  at  a 
gun  or  a  pistol.  But  a  man  will  take  up  a 
gun,  cock  it,  peer  into  the  muzzle  and  die  a 
hero's  death.  There  can  be  no  question  as 
to  man's  superiority  to  woman. — Boston 
Transcript. 
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Red  Letter  Days. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Pee«s  by  Maude  PBASiiBE. 

Among  the  many  gifts  received  by  favored 
ones  at  the  present  holiday  season,  is  the 
calendar  in  its  various  forms. 

A  very  pretty  way  of  using  them  is  to  in- 
dicate on  them  in  red  ink  the  comparative 
amount  of  pleasure  or  happiness  enjoyed  on 
each  day.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
making  red  dots  or  crosses  to  indicate  the 
bits  of  happiness  as  they  occur,  or  in  case 
of  an  especially  joyous  day  the  whole  date 
may  be  encircled  with  a  red  line. 

This  plan  could  be  pursued  with  any  kind 
of  a  calendar,  but  one  with  sufficient  blank 
space  could  serve  as  a  diary  of  pleasant 
events. 

We  are  all  too  prone  to  forget  our  bless- 
ings, and  in  this  way  we  would  be  brought 
to  notice  the  bright  moments  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost  in  the  shadow.  Even  if 
New  Year's  Day  has  passed,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  commence  this  excellent  practice. 


Sleeping  and  Napping.  —Another  thing 
about  which  I  am  what  might  be  called  a 
"  crank  "  is  sleep.  I  believe  in  sleep  and 
resort  to  it  a  great  deal.  I  go  to  bed  as 
early  as  I  can  each  day,  and  get  up  when  I 
am  rested,  but  not  before.  Generally,  this  is 
at  six  o'clock  each  morning.  But  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  old  theory  of  "early  to  bed 
and  early  to  rise"  being  applicable  to  our 
time  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  because  a 
man  cannot  get  early  to  bed,  and  if  he  re- 
tires at  II  or  12  o'clock  at  night,  as  the  de- 
mands of  social  life  may  sometimes  compel 
him,  it  is  very  foolish  for  him  to  get  up  at 
six.  A  man  should  sleep  until  he  is  rested. 
One  habit  I  have  formed  is  that  of  dropping 
off  into  short  naps.  Even  if  I  can  only 
secure  a  nap  of  five  minutes'  duration,  I  find 
it  refreshes  me.  When  on  the  cars  I  sleep 
every  chance  I  get.  I  believe  if  our  busi- 
ness men  could  in  some  way  work  in  a  15 
minutes'  nap  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it 
would  mean  years  of  life  to  thousands  of 
them.  For  an  active  man,  a  man  active 
with  the  brain,  there  is  no  tonic  so  good,  so 
beneficial  or  exhilarating  as  sleep.  Thank 
God  for  sleep,  I  say.  It  is  one  of  the  sweet- 
est boons  ever  vouchsafed  to  man.  It  has 
done  much  for  me,  and  I  wish  it  might  do 
as  much  for  thousands  of  busy  men  whom 
I  constantly  meet. — Dr.  Talmage. 


Tobacco  in  Public— With  regard  to 
etiquette  in  the  use  of  tobacco  in  public 
places  there  is  not  much  to  say — smoke  is 
as  free  as  air.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  universal  European  custom.  Men  smoke 
in  restaurants,  calds  and  at  most  of  the 
hotel  tables.  Women  do  not  smoke  publicly. 
Whether  or  not  they  smoke  in  private  is  a 
matter  for  each  man's  experience.  I  have 
never  seen  a  French  lady  smoke.  Once,  in 
Dresden,  I  saw  a  married  lady  puff  a  cigar- 
ette after  dinner  in  a  fashionable  restaurant; 
and  once  I  saw  two  English  girls,  seemingly 
of  the  upper  middle  class,  smoking  cigareites 
in  a  railroad  carriage,  where  they  were 
alone.  Here  my  knowledge  ends.  The 
demoiselles  of  the  Moulin  Rouge  and  the 
Casino  are  not  permitted  to  smoke  in  those 
temples  of  light  amusement,  and  the  girls  of 
the  Boulevard  do  not  smoke  in  the  ca  ds. 
At  the  Caf<f  Anglais,  which  is  still  nearly  as 
chic  as  ever,  smoking  is  not  permitted  until 
after  eight  P.  M.  But  rules  like  these  are 
resented  and  scarcely  ever  enforced. — Paris 
Cor.  Washington  Star. 


The  White  House— The  President's 
house  at  Washington  completed  its  first 
century  this  year,its  corner  stone  having  been 
laid  on  October  13, 1792.  The  architect  was 
James  Hoban,  who,  it  is  said,  used  the 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  at  Dublin, 
as  his  model.  Although  the  corner  stone 
was  laid  in  1792,  the  White  House  was  not 
finished  until  eight  years  later,  when  it  was 
first  occupied  by  President  Adams.  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  contributed  a  large  share 
of  the  money  used  in  erecting  the  Executive 
Mansion — the  former  giving  $72,000  and  the 
latter  $120,000.  When  British  troops 
seized  Washington,  in  August,  1814,  and 
burned  the  interior  of  the  Capitol,  they  also 
set  fire  to  the  President's  house.  The 
walls,  which  were  of  dark  freestone,  were  so 
discolored  by  flimes  and  smoke,  that  when 
Congress,  in  181 5,  authorized  the  restora- 
tion of  the  building,  it  was  painted  white,  and 
has  since  been  popularly  known  as  the 
White  House. — Harper's  Young  People. 


An  Agreement  with  a  Difference. — 
"Do  you  believe  in  transmigration  of  souls, 
Joe  ?  "  "  What's  that,  sir  ?  "  "  Why,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  cow  has  had  a  prior  exist- 
ence in  another  form — perhaps  been  a  being 
like  myself."  "  Oh  ,  no  doubt  the  cows  been 
a  calf  !  " 


"Y^OUNG  J^O'^'^S'  QobUMJ^. 


Tommy's  School. 

"  Geography.s  a  nuisance,  and  arithmetic's  a  bore!" 

Said  Tommy  with  a  Irown  upon  his  face. 
'I  hate  the  sight  of  grammars,  and  my  Latin  makes 
me  roar, 

It's  always  sure  to  get  me  in  disgrace. 
When  I'm  a  man,"  he  added, as  he  threw  his  school- 
books  down, 
"  I'll  have  a  school  that  boys  will  think  is  fine! 
They  need  not  know  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  from 
a  noun, 

Nor  whether  Caesar  bridged  the  Po  or  Rhine. 

"I  don't  care  if  ihey  think  that  George  the  Third  was 

King  of  Spain, 
When  those  old  fogies  lived  so  long  ago, 
Or  if  they  all  should  answer  that  the  Volgi  is  in 

Maine, 

What  difference  would  it  make  I'd  like  to  know? 
But  instead  of  useless  things  1,11  teach  'em  how  to 
coast  and  skate; 

They  all  shall  learn  to  row  and  sail  a  boat, 
And  how  to  fire  a  pistol,  and  shoot  a  rifle  straight. 

And  how  to  swim,  and  how  to  dive  and  float. 

"  We'll  play  at  tennis  and  at  cricket  all  the  livelong 
day; 

And  then  there's  polo,  and— Ob,  yes,  foct-ball; 
And  base-ball  they  shall  every  single  one  learn  how 
to  play, 

For  that's  thfe  most  important  thing  of  all. 
I  tell  you,"  finished  Thomas,  "  I'll  have  one  of  just 
that  kind; 

Then  all  the  boys,  you  see,  will  want  to  go, 
They  will  not  run  away  and  say  ray  school's  an  'awful 
grind,' 

Or  call  the  lessons  dull  and  hard  I  know. " 

—St.  Nicholas. 


Lucy's  Tramp. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  C.  P.  Nettleton. 

"  Yes,  dear,  it  is  always  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.  I  want  my  little  girl 
to  always  be  as  unselfish  as  she  was  to-day." 
And  Mrs.  Ailing  leaned  tenderly  over  and 
kissed  little  Lucy  good  night. 

They  were  people  in  very  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, but  very  unselfish.  No  one  had 
ever  applied  to  them  for  aid  in  vain  when 
they  could  give  it;  indeed,  their  neighbors 
said  that  they  encouraged  vagrancy  alto- 
gether too  much.  Still,  they  had  their  prin- 
ciples and  did  not  propose  to  change  them 
against  their  own  judgment.  To-day  Lucy 
had  given  the  money  she  had  been  saving 
for  her  mother's  birthday,  in  February,  to  a 
poor  old  Spanish  woman  who  had  begged 
for  "  only  lo  cents."  She  had  told  her 
mother  afterward  about  it,  weeping  bitterly, 
womanlike,  in  the  reaction  that  was  sure  to 
come  to  one  of  her  sensitive  nature  but  was 
wholly  comforted  by  being  tenderly  praised. 
Now,  as  her  mother  left  her  alone  to  go  to 
sleep,  she  thought  over  the  occurrence  of 
the  day  and  decided  in  her  wise  little  head 
that  what  her  mother  had  said  about  its 
being  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive 
was  quite  true.  She  was  nine  years  old  now, 
she  ttiought,  and  must  of  course  remember 
very  clearly  all  her  mother  said,  so  that  she 
herself  could  grow  up  like  her. 

This  was  two  days  before  New  Year's  Day.. 
That  night  her  father  returned  from  a  trip  to 
San  Francisco.  He  had  at  last  received  the 
money  from  the  sale  of  a  town-lot  some- 
where in  the  East  and  was  happy,  as  it  had 
come  just  in  time  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  of 
five  hundred  dollars  on  his  home,  and  leave 
one  hundred  for  luxuries.  He  was  a  me- 
chanic and  received  good  wages,  but  had  lost 
most  of  his  possessions  except  the  little 
house  he  lived  in  and  the  lot  it  stood  on. 

Next  day,  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Lucy 
came  running  in  from  outdoors,  quite  ex- 
cited. 

"  O,  mamma,"  she  exclaimed,  "  can't  I 
give  something  to  that  poor  man  out  there? 
He's  just  as  hungry  as  he  can  be,  and  so 
handsoine  !  I've  told  him  to  come  here  to- 
morrow and  get  his  New  Year's  dinner,  but 
he'll  die  before  then  if  we,  don't  look  out. 
Can't  I  take  him  a  pie;  one  of  those  big 
mince  ones  you  made?" 

"  Why,  Lucy,  if  he  is  so  hungry  as  all 
that  I  guess  we  can  find  something  better 
than  a  mince  pie.  Run  and  cut  some  bread 
and  part  of  that  meat  we  had  for  lunch.  You 
can  take  a  piece  of  pie,  too,  dear,  but  not  a 
whole  one." 

"  And,  mamma,  he  can  come  to  dinner  to- 
morrow, can't  he  ?" 

"  I  think  not,  Lucy;  that's  going  a  step  too 
far." 

Poor  little  Lucy  could  only  gasp  out: 
"  But,  mamma,  I've  promised  him  !"  Her 
mother  had  always  told  her  that  a  promise 
was  sacred,  and  now  for  her  to  say  that  her 
little  girl  would  have  to  break  one  was  too 
much.  She  was  almost  too  shocked  to  cry, 
as  she  wanted  to. 

Mrs.  Ailing  looked  down  at  her  with  a 
half-amused  and  half-annoyed  expression  on 
her  face. 

"  So  you  have  promised  him  he  could 
come,  and  now  ask  if  he  may  !    But  it's  all 


right,  dear,"  she  hastily  added,  as  Lucy  saw 
the  mistake  she  had  made  and  began  to  cry, 
from  shame  as  much  as  disappointment.  "  I 
think  we  can  get  along  this  once.  Tell  him 
to  come  at  four  o'clock,  if  you  like." 

Lucy  hurried  away  to  get  the  bread  and 
meat  for  the  man,  who  stood  at  the  gate  with 
a  halfdecided  manner.  Evidently  he 
thought  the  little  girl  was  gone  a  long  time. 
He  was  not  a  rough-looking  tramp,  and,  in- 
deed, looked  more  respectable  than  Mr. 
Ailing  usually  did  when  he  returned  from 
his  work. 

At  four  o'clock  sharp  the  next  day  he 
came  again,  and  Mrs.  Ailing  was  not  so  dis- 
gusted at  having  a  tramp-stranger  at  the 
table  as  she  had  expected  to  be.  He  was 
decently  dressed,  young,  and  had  taken  some 
pains  to  prepare  himself  for  what  must  have 
been  an  unusual  experience.  He  was  quite 
well-infoimed,  somewhat  witty,  and  not  an 
unpleasant  guest  in  any  way. 

After  dinner,  Mr.  Ailing  invited  him  to 
remain  a  while  only  to  talk.  The  man,  who 
gave  his  name  as  Hutchins,  had  complained 
of  not  being  able  to  find  any  work  that  he 
could  do.  He  said  he  was  a  graduate  of 
Oberlin,  had  held  a  good  position  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  been  in  several  employments, 
but  dropped  all  with  the  expectation  of  doing 
a  great  deal  better  in  California.  Instead  of 
that,  he  had  had  to  walk  the  streets.  Mr. 
Ailing  was  quite  interested  in  him,  and 
promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  find  work  for 
him.    He  seemed  quite  grateful  and  pleased. 

There  were  a  few  minutes  when  no  one 
was  in  the  room  with  him,  and  this  was  evi- 
dently the  time  wKen  he  took  the  money. 
He  left  at  an  early  hour,  and  when  Mr. 
Ailing  went  to  take  a  farewell  glance  and 
see  that  all  was  safe  for  the  night,  he  found 
the  money  gone.  It  was  a  sore  blow,  as  he 
would  have  to  borrow  the  sum,  large  to 
him,  of  five  hundred  dollars,  or  lose  his 
home.  He  went  at  once  and  gave  the 
alarm,  but  felt  that  it  was  useless,  as  it  was. 

They  tried  to  keep  it  from  Lucy,  but  she 
found  it  out  and  was  inconsolable.  Her 
parents  did  not  blame  her,  but  she  felt  that 
she  had  done  a  most  unforgivable  thing  to 
ask  him  to  dinner. 

The  criminal  was  not  found.  He  was,  in- 
deed, a  sharp  young  fellow,  and  as  one  man 
said,  "  Probably  he  knew  what  he  was  about 
when  he  played  that  tramp  racket  I "  He 
was  traced  from  their  town  to  another  place, 
but  there  managed  to  elude  pursuit,  and  at 
last  the  search  was  given  up. 

One  year  went  by.  The  AUings  had  not 
prospered  as  much  as  usual,  and  were  now 
in  more  trouble  than  ever.  They  had 
not  been  able  to  pay  up  that  "  death  grip  " 
the  interest  had  counted  up,  and  worse  than 
all,  they  saw  no  hope  of  a  change  for  the 
better. 

Lucy  no  longer  showed  the  least  desire  to 
feed  a  tramp  or  do  anything  good  with  her 
money  except  to  put  it  in  the  plate  Sundays. 
She  thought  she  could  safely  do  that  I 

A  few  days  before  this  New  Years,  Mr. 
Ailing  brought  home  one  night  a  package 
from  the  express  office — a  most  unusual 
thing.  He  felt  very  blue  that  day,  and  was 
almost  cross  to  Lucy  and  her  mother  when 
they  begged  him  to  open  it  at  once.  It  bore 
the  Adam's  Express  label  with  the  New 
York  mark  on  it,  and  the  charges  had  been 
prepaid.  Mr  Ailing  was  more  interested 
than  he  cared  to  show,  and  told  them  they 
could  get  the  hammer  and  open  it. 

They  did  so,  only  to  find  another  and 
smaller  box  inside.  When  this  was  opened 
the  first  thing  they  saw  was  a  letter  and  the 
second  was  something  they  did  not  at  first 
recognize.  They  took  up  the  letter  and 
called  Mr.  Ailing  from  his  dinner  to  look  at 
the  contents  of  the  box.  He  came  over  to 
where  they  stood  and  looked  down  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  box. 

"Why,  great  heavens  !"  he  cried,  "  don't 
you  know  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces,  even  if 
they  are  packed  on  end  close  together? "  and 
with  a  swift  motion  he  took  the  heavy  little 
box  in  his  hands  and  turned  it  downside  up 
on  the  table. 

He  was  right.  A  small  sized  mountain  of 
the  shining  gold  pieces  rolled  out  over  the 
table. 

"  Lucy,  lock  the  door,"  he  said,  when  he 
could  speak. 

Then  they  stood  staring  at  this  strange 
thing  that  had  come  to  them.  Finally  Mrs. 
Ailing  thought  of  the  letter  she  had  held  in 
her  hand  all  the  time,  but  before  she  could 
read  it  her  husband  began  counting  the 
money  so  carelessly  rolling  over  the  table. 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty,"  he  said  at  last; 
three  thousand  dollars  I  I  wonder  what — 
why — can  this  be  meant  for  us?" 

Then  they  read  the  letter,  first  looking  at 
the  signature,  which  gave  them  no  clue  to 
the  sender.    It  read  as  follows: 

New  York,  Dec.  21,  1891. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Ailing:— It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  now  send  you  the  money  that  I  so  basely 
stole  from  you  one  year  ago,  with  the  addition  of  a 


little  besides,  to  compensate  you  for  ifie  trouble  or 
sorrow  you  may  have  suffered  from  its  loss. 

I  can  offer  no  excuse  for  my  act,  save  that  I  was 
in  great  straits  at  the  time.  I  thought  then  this  was 
sufficient  to  excuse  me,  but  it  was  not.  Forgive  me, 
I  beg  of  you. 

Do  not  try  to  discover  who  I  am,  as  you  will  fail. 
I  have  sent  it  in  cash  so  as  to  cover  my  trail  that 
way,  and  you  cannot  serve  any  good  end  by  spend- 
ing it  foolishly. 

I  am  now  rich,  thanks  to  the  start  I  got  from  that 
small  sum.  I  suppose  I  shall  lose  my  prosperity 
some  time — an  evil  beginning  usually  ends  evilly — 
and  so  I  hasten  to  balance  accounts  between  us 
while  I  am  able. 

I  wish  you  would  put  aside  one  thousand  dollars 
of  the  three  I  send  for  your  litile  girl,  who  was  so 
kind  to  me;  this  is  the  only  favor  I  can  ask. 

Most  truly  yours, 

'•  A  Knave." 

"  Well,  Lucy,"  remarked  Mr.  Ailing,  as 
he  separated  one  thousand  from  the  rest, 
"you  have  been  well  repaid  for  your  kind- 
ness, but  I  don't  think  I  would  advise  you 
to  try  that  experiment  again  !" 

And  Lucy  thought  the  same. 


X)OjVIESTie  QeOJ^OMY. 


Sugar  Wafers.— Take  sugar  the  weight 
of  two  eggs  and  flour  the  weight  of  one  egg. 
Stir  the  three  eggs  and  the  sugar  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  an  hour;  add  the  flour  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  minced  orange  peel  or  candied 
orange  flowers,  and  put  little  heaps  of  it  on 
a  very  thinly  buttered  sheet  iron  pan  three 
inches  apart.  Dust  them  over  with  gran- 
ulated suear,  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven.  After  they  are  done,  remove  them 
while  hot,  and  bend  them  over  a  rounded 
stick  in  the  shape  of  a  scroll,  or  shape 
them  like  cornucopias,  and  fill  them  with 
whipped  cream. 

Grape  Preserves.— Select  large,  well- 
ripened  fruit,  pick  from  the  stems,  carefully 
rejecting  overripe  and  mouldy  ones.  Pulp 
the  fruit,  placing  the  skins  in  one  vessel  and 
the  pulp  in  another.  Boil  the  latter,  without 
adding  any  water,  for  15  minutes,  then  rub 
through  a  wire  sieve.  During  this  operation 
cook  the  skins  until  tender,  after  adding  a  lit- 
tle water.  Add  the  pulp  to  the  skins  and 
measure,  allowing  three- fourths  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  each  pint,  and  boil  together,  stir- 
ring constantly,  for  15  to  20  minutes. 

Tapioca  Cream.— Soak  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  tapioca  in  cold  water  over  night. 
Boil  one  pint  of  milk  and  add  the  tapioca, 
letting  it  cook  three  qu.Titers  of  an  hcur. 
Add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  half  a  cup  of 
sugar.  When  thoroughly  cooked  and 
creamy,  take  from  the  stove  and  flavor. 
Beat  the  two  whites  stiff  and  add  half  a  pint 
of  whipped  cteam,  sweeten  and  flavor,  and 
pour  over  the  tapioca  cream. 

Potato  Salad.— Boil  six  potatoes  until 
very  soft;  peel  and  mash  them  while  hot. 
Season  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper  and  spice. 
Add  one  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Boil  two 
eggs,  and  dissolve  the  yolks  in  two  table 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Pour  it  over  the  pota- 
toes and  mix  well.  Put  them  on  a  plate. 
Slice  the  whites  of  the  eggs  in  circles,  and 
place  them  over  the  potatoes. 

Parsnips  Stewed.— Put  on  a  piece  of 
pickled  pork  and  boil  uniil  it  is  about  half 
done  or  a  little  more.  Then  scrape  and 
wash  your  parsnips,  put  them  on  in  as  little 
water  as  will  keep  them  from  burning,  then 
add  the  pork;  when  the  parsnips  are  soft 
dish  them. 


Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  ic6  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
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In  Union  There  is  Strength. 

The  maxim  which  forms  the  head  of  this 
writing  is  so  self-evident  that  it  needs  no 
argument  to  sustain  it.  It  is  a  truth  which 
meets  us  at  every  point  of  human  effort. 
The  advantages  which  accrue  from  unity  of 
action  have  been  much  more  largely 
utilized,  especially  in  business  matters,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  than  ever  before. 
Indeed,  the  present  may  be  considered  an 
era  of  business  combinations,  as  well  as 
united  effort  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  While 
such  action,  as  a  general  thing,  is  com- 
mendable, it  is  also  a  privilege  which  can 
be,  and  often  is,  greatly  abused.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, the  opportunities  presented  in  the 
middle  portion  of  the  present  century  for 
the  multiplication  and  union  of  railroad  in- 
terests in  consequence  of  the  general  dislo- 
cation of  former  modes  of  travel  and  trans- 
portation, presented  a  rare  opportunity  to 
men  of  exceptional  sagacity  to  combine  their 
capital  and  monopolize  for  private  gain  alone 
the  general  transportation  business  of  the 
country.  The  increase  and  improvements 
in  machinery;  the  application  of  steam  to 
ocean  navigation;  the  wonderful  mineral  dis- 
coveries in  California  and  other  portions  of 
the  globe,  still  further  added  to  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  concentration  of  capital.  In 
short,  a  new  era  suddenly  dawned  upon  the 
business  world,  and  men  were  everywhere 
dazzled  by  the  splendid  prizes  which  were 
thus  opened  up  before  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  there 
were  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three 
millionaires  in  the  country.  The  first  in 
America  lived  in  Salem,  Mass.  Ue  was  a 
single  millionaire  and  made  his  money  in 
legitimate  commercial  enterprise  with  the 
Orient.  The  next  was  the  great  New  York 
merchant  who  laid  the  foundation  of  his  for- 
tune mainly  by  an  honest  traffic  in  dry 
goods.  Stewart  was  the  first  to  astonish 
the  country  by  a  great  show  of  wealth — some 
five  millions — in  the  early  thirties.  The 
newspapers  of  the  day  were  filled  with 
curious  calculations  and  estimites  which 
such  enormous  wealth  suggested  at  that 
early  day.  Girard,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
another  instance.  But  little  more  was  heard 
of  millionaires  in  this  country  until  the  op- 
portunities above  referred  to  were  presented. 

We  have  now  entered  upon  still  another 
era — an  era  of  millionaires.  The  country 
is  full  of  them.  As  late  as  1850  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  were  one  dozen  men  in  the  United 
States  who  could  clean  up  one  million  of 
dollars  each.  At  this  date,  according-  to 
a  table  recently  prepared  by  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune,  there  are  over  2000  Americans  who 
are  worth  $t,ooo,ooD  or  upward,  200  of 
whom  are  worth  from  $20,000,000  to$ico,- 
CK)o,ooo  millions,  and  400  others  from  ten  to 
twenty  millions;  while  31,000  men  own  one- 
half  the  entire  wealth  of  the  country  !  Such 
an  enormous  centrahzition  of  wealth  was 
never  before  known  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  world.  Djes  any  one  b-lieve  that  such 
rapid  accumulation  of  property  in  so  few 
hands  could  have  been  effected  by  anything 
like  fair  means?  It  has  becen  accomplished 
only  by  piratical  business  combinations  of 
corporations  and  trusts,  and  by  unfair  stock- 
jobbing. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  many 
who  passed  as  "  respectable  men  "  "  retired 
from  business  "  on  from  two  to  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  which  were  then  con- 
sidered enormous  fortunes.  Those  men, 
when  asked  by  what  means  they  had  ac- 
cumulated such  fortunes,  replied,  with  jovial 
expression  of  countenance  :  "  O,  wool  and 
ivory,"  which  everybody  understood  to  mean 
piracy  and  the  slave  trade.  Such  admission, 
at  that  time,  fived  no  special  odium  or  dis- 
grace upon  the  "operators."  15ut  how 
would  such  people  be  regarded  at  the  pres- 
ent time?  And  we  venture  the  assertion,  in 
view  of  the  present  drift  of  public  opinion, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
be  considered  quite  as  disgraceful  to  confess 
to  having  amassed  ten  or  twenty  milli'-ns 
or  more  by  such  means  as  our  present 
millionaires  are  employing — means  which 
tend  directly  to  impoverish  the  masses — as 
it  would  be  to  confess  at  the  present  day  to 
have  amassed  millions  by  piracy  and  the 
slave  trade. 

We  are  passing  through  a  period  when 
the  public  mind  and  public  conscience  are 
being  educated  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  mor- 
ality than  existed  when  the  slave  trade  was 
considered  honorable,  and  when  piratical 
expeditions  were  easily  made  to  pass  for 
daring  commercial  ventures  in  unknown  or 
distant  seas.  The  adventurers  of  to-day, 
unlike  their  predecessors,  are  making  covert 
raids  upon  their  very  neighbors,  and  so 
adroitly  have  these  raids  been  conducted, 
and  so  quickly  and  enormously  great  have 


been  the  fortunes  amassed,  that  the  public 
has  become,  in  a  measure,  dazed  at  the  re- 
sults; but  the  enormity  of  the  wrong  has 
at  last  been  fully  shown  and  realized  and 
measures  are  rapidly  being  taken  to  meet 
the  emergency. 

The  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  it  has 
been  made  plain  by  the  enemy  himself — 
united  and  concentrated  effort.  Such  effort 
is  sure  to  win,  especially  when  a  vastly 
greater  aggregation  of  numbers  is  found  on 
the  side  of  right  and  justice.  This  is  an  age 
of  system  and  machinery,  and  the  education 
of  the  day  has  been  sufficient  to  imbue  the 
masses  with  practical  capacity  and  executive 
skill  fully  equal  to  meet  the  emergency  in 
which  they  find  themselves  placed.  The 
federation  of  labor,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Grange,  in  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  in  the 
various  labor  unions,  has  already  come  to 
the  front  in  a  solid  phalanx  for  united  action. 
The  result  of  the  late  election  gives  abund- 
ant evidence  that  the  masses  mean  business. 
Already  their  organizations  hold  the  balance 
of  power  in  nearly  half  the  Stales  of  the 
Union,  full  power  in  several  State  legis- 
latures and  the  balance  of  power  in  several 
others.  Twenty  years  ago  the  only  full  rep- 
resentative of  labor  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  a  member  from  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  he  battled  manfully  and 
alone  for  the  interests  of  labor  until  he  died 
at  his  post.  To-day  there  are  no  less  than 
65  farmers  in  the  House  and  six  in  the  Sen- 
ate. We  have  also  a  farmer  in  the  Cabinet. 
A  large  proportion,  if  not  a  majority  of  these 
men  are  members  of  thp  Grange. 

To-day  organized  labor  has  the  eye  and 
ear  of  the  community  and  the  sympathy  and 
proffered  help  of  a  large  proportion  of  our 
lawmakers,  as  it  never  had  before.  Present 
indications  warrant  the  belief  that  inside  of 
the  next  five  years  "  the  privileged  classes  " 
which  now  "hold  the  fort''  in  our  National 
and  State  legislatures  and  treat  only  with 
disHain  the  vast  body  of  laborers  and  men  of 
moderate  means,  will  change  sides  with  the 
wage  earners  and  be  no  longer  able  to  dic- 
tate to  the  lawmakers. 

The  farmers,  by  right  of  numbers  and  the 
importance  of  their  calling,  have  taken  the 
lead  in  this  great  movement  of  the  masses, 
and  they  propose  to  keep  it  and  to  guide  the 
same  into  right  and  proper  channels.  They 
will  neither  themselves  antagonize  nor  allow 
others  to  antagonize  the  just  rights  of  capi- 
tal. They  recognize  the  fact  that  labor  can 
accomplish  very  little  without  the  aid  and 
cooperation  of  capital.  They  simp!y  seek  to 
draw  the  line,  where  the  line  should  be 
drawn,  bjtween  enterprise  which  is  legiti- 
mate and  for  the  good  of  all,  and  that  which 
tends  only  to  concentrate  capiial  and 
aggrandize  the  few.  They  recognize  that 
weal.h  won  by  foresight  and  honest  industry 
is  worthily  acquired  and  should  be  peace- 
folly  enjoyed:  but  the  idea  is  everywhere 
growing  that  the  means  and  possibilities  by 
which  multimillionaires  have  heretofore  been 
made  should  be  absolutely  stopped.  How 
thit  may  be  done  without  infringing  on 
natural  and  vested  rights  is  just  now  a 
problem  of  anxious  consideration.  But 
sooner  or  later  it  will  be  solved  without  any 
hindrance  to  the  wheels  of  progress  or  any 
material  disturbance  to  our  existing  financial 
and  social  conditions. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dkwbv,  Secretary  State  GrftDKe  of  California. 

John  Tuohy,  W.  M.  of  Tulare  Grange, 
has  a  splendid  home  in  Tulare  City,  and  is 
well  rated  among  the  leading  and  substantial 
farmers  of  the  county. 

The  State  Grange  Report  for  1892  was 
printed  by  Mr.  H.  Lick,  by  contract,  and 
the  first  copies  furnished  the  W.  M.  of  S.  G, 
were  mailed  by  the  Secretary. 

Work  ix  Season.— Between  now  and 
June  will  be  the  best  season  of  the  year  to 
torward  Grange  work  in  this  State.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  running  the  first  furrows  of 
the  season's  labor.    Start  the  work  along  ! 

Wants  the  State  Grange.  —  Sister 
Perry  writes  from  Merced  mentioning  some 
strong  inducements  on  behalf  of  that  city 
and  county  seat  for  locating  the  next  session 
of  the  S.  G.  within  its  hospitable  midst. 

Alrert  G.  Woods,  Treasurer  of  Tulare 
Grange,  is  residing  with  his  family  in  Tulare. 
His  teams  are  active  in  plowing  and  culti- 
vating grain  and  alfafa  near  town.  He  has 
recently  contracted  to  prepare  for  irrigating, 
seeding  and  cultivating  for  several  seasons 
80  to  100  acres  on  A.  T.  Dewey's  NW 
quarter  of  section  22,  one  mile  south  of 
Tulare  City  limits. 

OUARTERLY  REPORTS.— Notwithstanding 
the  recent  stormy  days  for  meeting,  the  fol- 
lov/ing  Granges  have  already  sent  in  returns 
for  the  last  quarter  of  1892 :  Roseville, 


Pescadero,  New  Hope,  American  River, 
Bennett  Valley,  Selma,  Tulare,  Lockeford, 
Two  Rock.  Washington,  Yuba  City.  It  is 
hoped  all  other  Granges  will  soon  square 
the  record  of  the  old  year  and  begin  the 
new  with  bright  and  encouraging  prospects. 

eighteen  hundred  and  NINETY-THREE. 

During  this  week  the  election  of  officers 
in  Subordinate  Granges  should  be  com- 
pleted. We  hope  all  will  have  chosen  wisely 
preparatory  for  a  good  year's  work.  Instal- 
lations will  be  in  order  after  January  1st. 
Too  much  importance  cannot  be  placed  upon 
having  a  large  attendance  and  an  interesting 
session  at  the  initial  meeting  of  IS93.  Let 
the  experiences  of  the  past  and  the  rewards 
of  the  future  inspire  the  brothers  and  sisters 
throughout  our  Grange  field  to  labor  more 
earnestly  and  diligently,  and  even  heroically, 
than  ever  before.  Hours  spent  in  the  Grange 
will  certainly  remain  as  among  the  brightest 
in  enduring  memory. 

A  GRANGE  COLLECTION. 

Why  cannot  the  Patrons  of  California 
unite  in  making  a  unique  and  interesting  col- 
lection of  imperishable  and  rare  products  of 
the  soil,  natural  wonders,  curious,  etc.,  at 
the  World's  Fair  ?  We  believe  the  Patrons 
of  our  State  could  easily  lead  those  of  all 
others  in  a  display  that  would  attract  the  at- 
tention and  please  the  people  of  all  nations 
and  classes.  A  successful  exhibit  of  the 
kind  would  gain  the  Patrons  of  California 
more  friends  and  acquaintances  of  a  desira- 
ble sort  from  abroad  than  any  other  avail- 
able enterprise  we  can  think  of.  It  would 
help  the  farmers'  Order  and  the  State  at 
large.  Who  will  send  further  suggestions  on 
this  subject  ?  Let  it  be  discussed  in  the 
Granges.  Who  will  volunteer  to  help  in 
getting  up  such  an  exhibit  ? 

WHO  WILL  WORK  AND  PERSEVERE? 

The  subject  of  a  farm  to  farm  canvas  for 
the  establishment  of  new  Granges  and  the 
revival  of  old  ones  will  be  discussed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  at  Sacramento  next 
week.  Now,  what  brothers  and  sisters  will 
devote  a  season  to  the  building  up  of  the 
Order  by  a  friendly  canvas  in  some  location 
where  such  work  ought  to  be  undertaken? 
Who  can  spend  one  week,  one  month,  or 
more  in  so  good  a  cause  if  well  paid  for  time 
and  expenses  in  event  of  success. 

Write  at  once  to  the  Worthy  Master 
or  Secretary  what  wotk  in  your  own  or 
neighboring  sections  you  think  ought  to  be 
done.  What  you  believe  you  can  do.  Wiiat 
you  are  willing  to  do.  What  you  think 
some  one  else  can  and  will  do  if  asked.  The 
Committee,  no  doubt,  wants  all  the  informa- 
tion you  can  give  and  with  as  little  del  iy  as 
possible. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING 

The  Executive  Committee  met  at  the  office 
of  the  Secretary,  December  23 1,  a.  m. 
Bros.  B.  F.  Walton,  Cyrus  Jones  and  A.  T. 
Dewey,  Secretary,  were  present.  Owing  to 
the  severe  storm  Worthy  Master  Davis 
failed  to  appear. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  suggest 
the  purchase  of  the  revised  edition  of  the 
Consiiiution  and  By-Laws  in  sufficient  num- 
bers by  each  Subordinate  Grange  to  supply 
its  old  members  and  each  new  member  upon 
being  initiated  with  a  copy. 

Among  the  bills  allowed  were  those  of  H. 
Lick  for  printing  600  copies  of  the  Annual 
Proceedings  of  1892,  $100;  and  Jos.  Winter- 
burn  &  Co.,  for  printing  1000  and  binding 
;ao  copies  of  the  By-Laws  and  Constitution, 
$52. 50. 

The  Secretary  announced  having  sent 
Masters  and  Secretaries  of  Subordinate 
Granges  the  Annual  Proceedings  and  recom- 
mended another  copy  be  forwarded  to  the 
Lecturers,  which  recommendation  was  fa- 
vored by  the  Committee. 

Letters  furnishing  the  names  of  members- 
elect  of  the  legislature  considered  friendly  to 
farming  interests  were  read  by  the  Secretary. 
The  matter  of  legislation  and  appointment 
of  a  committee  was  considered.  In  absence 
of  the  W.  M.  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  revise  the 
proposed  amendment  No.  2  to  the  Constitu- 
tion recently  published  in  the  Rural  Press. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  Sacra- 
mento, at  I  o'clock  r.  m  ,  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 4, 1893,  but  a  recent  letter  from  Worthy 
Master  Davis,  requesting  that  the  meeting 
be  held  on  the  5th,  may  change  the  date. 

GRANGE  ELECTIONS. 

[Secretaries  are  requested  to  send  UB  as  early  report 
as  possible  for  publication  under  ttiis  head.] 

Danville  Grange. — Election  Dec.  17  ; 
officers  chosen:  F.  B.  More,  M.;  S.  F. 
Ramage,  O.;  D.  N.  Sherburn,  L.;  Geo. 
Hall,  S.;  Perry  Baldwin,  A.  S.;  J.  C.  Bur- 
gess, C;  Chas.  Wood,  T.;  Miss  Mira  C. 
More,  Sec;  W.  Z.  Stone,  G.  K.;  Miss  S.  E. 
Wood,  Ceres;  Misj  Ethel  Opydke,  P.:  Miss 


Sarah  Stone,  F.;  Mrs.  Allie  Gould,  L.  A.  S.; 
S.  F.  Ramage,  Trustee.  Date  of  Installa- 
tion, Jan.  7,  1893, 

Roseville  Grange.— Election  Dec.  17; 
officers  chosen:  E.  C.  Bedell,  M.;  S.  Pil- 
cher,  O  ;  J.  H.  Gould,  L.;  C.  B.  Keys,  S.; 
Willey  Pilcher,  A.  S. ;  Mrs.  Powell.  C;  A. 
Bedell,  T. ;  S.  S.  Gladney,  Sec;  A.  E.  Farn- 
ham,  G.  K. ;  Jenny  Bedell,  Ceres;  Mrs.  C. 
B.  Keys,  P.;  Carra  Farnham,  F.;  Jennie 
Gould,  L.  A.  S. ;  A.  E.  Farnham,  Trustee. 
Date  of  installation,  Jan.  7,  1893. 

Selma  Grange. —  Election  Dec.  17; 
officers  chosen:  Pro.  G.  D.  Hinds,  M.;  A. 

A.  Whi»ten,  O.;  Mrs.  J.  K.  Roadhouse,  L.; 
Author  Ross,  S.;  Wm.  E.  Brown,  A.  S. ; 
Rebecca  Meegee,  C;  S  B.  Holton,  T.; 
J.  J.  Roadhouse,  Sec;  J.   M.  Hamilton, 

G.  K.;  Mrs.  S.  B.  Holton,  Ceres;  Mrs.  S. 

B.  Orr,  P.;  Miss  O.  E.  Shaw,  F. ;  Miss 
Jessie  Ross,  L.  A.  S. ;  C.  C.  Scott,  Trustee. 
Date  of  installation,  Jan.  7,  1893. 

American  River  Grange. —  Election 
Dec.  10;  officers  chosen:  A.  A.  Harris,  M. ; 
Joseph  Cornell,  O.;  David  N.  Taylor,  L; 
Carl  Jensen,  S.;  George  Criswell,  A.  S.; 
Mrs.  M.  Lauridsen,  C;  Miss  Cicely  Cor- 
nell, T.;  Miss  Etta  Cornell,  Sec;  S.  M. 
Warnock,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  M.  Studarus,  Ceres; 
Mrs.  Daura  Hansen,  P.;  Mrs.  Annie  Han- 
son, F.;  Miss  Edith  Taylor,  L.  A.  S.;  Jas. 
Cornell,  Sr.,  Trustee;  Mrs.  Maggie  Stud- 
arus, Organist.  Date  of  installation,  Jan. 
14,  1893. 

Grass  Valley  Grange. — Election  Dec. 
17;  officers  chosen :  Alexander  Henderson, 
M.;  Mark  Thornton,  O.;  Mrs.  O.  L.  Twitch- 
ell,  L.;  A.  G.  Peterson,  S.;  Wallace  Alder- 
man, A.  S.;  Mrs.  Mary  Peterson,  C;  A. 
Matteson,  T.;  O.  L.  Twitchell,  Sec  ;  W.  F. 
Rowe,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  L.  Matteson,  Ceres;  Mrs. 
L.  J.  Thompson,  P.;  Mrs.  Wm.  Rowe,  F.; 
Miss  Liliie  Alderman,  L.  A.  S.;  A.  G.  Pe- 
terson, Trustee.  Date  of  installation,  the 
first  meeting  in  January,  1893. 

Benneit  Valley  Grange. — Election 
Dec.  17;  officers  chosen:  John  Burnham, 
M.;  Peter  Hanson,  O.;  Mrs.  Emma  Burn- 
ham,  L.;  M.  S.  Whitaker,  S.;  J.  F.  Craven, 
A  S.;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Carr,  C;  J.  P.  Whitaker, 
T. ;  Mrs.  Anna  Whitaker,  Sec;  L.  H.  Hed- 
rick,  G  K.;  Mrs.  M.  Benjamin,  Ceres;  Mrs. 
E.  Hedrick,  P.;  Miss  Lucy  Scheibel,  F.; 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Hanson,  L.  A.  S  ;  D.  M.  Hed- 
rick, Trustee.  Date  of  installaiion,  Jan.  7, 
1893 

Lockeford  Grange.— Election  Dec.  17; 
officers  chosen:  Mr.  J.  M.  White,  M.;  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Montgomery,  O.;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Wake- 
fi'ld,  L.;  Mr.  F.  E    Mclntire,  S. ;  Mr.  W. 

H.  Irvine,  A.  S.;  Mr.  S.  M.  McCloud,  C; 
Mr.  George  A.  Foster,  T. ;  Mrs.  S.  L.  Locke, 
Sec;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Wakefield,  G.  K  ;  Miss 
Mertice  Locke,  Ceres;  Miss  Orris  Hatch, 
P.;  Miss  Maud  Foster,  F.;  Mrs.  L  J.  Locke, 
L.  A.  S.    Date  of  installation,  Feb.  4,  1893. 

Santa  Rosa  Grange.— Election  D>c. 
10;  officers  chosen:  Chas.  Gamble,  M.; 
George  Rogers,  O.;  S.  T.  Coulter,  L.;  Fred 
L.  Saxton,  S.;  Paul  Coulter,  A.  S.;  E.  Lida 
Coulter,  C;  John  Strong.  T.;  Glenn  Mur- 
dock.  Sec;  Julius  Ort,  Jr.,  G.  K.;  Alice 
Peerman,  Ceres;  Edith  C.  Saxton,  P.;  Maud 
Hawkins,  F.;  Maud  Hendrickson,  L.  A.  S.; 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Bonner,  Trustee.  Da  e  of  in- 
stallation, Jan.  14,  1893. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Cuamninq  Auxiliary  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Oeary  and  Franklin  Sta  ,  Sao  Fran- 
isco.   Address  UIss  S.  A.  Hoba,  as  above. 


IMPORTAHT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  lar^e  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for 
full  particulars.  Buy,  sell  and  exchange  lands  and  im- 
proved farms.  Holcom  &  Howe,  Kooms  U  &  7,  Sixtli 
floor  MilU  building,  San  Francisco. 


$500,000 

To  LOAM  I«  AWT    AMOUMT  AT  TUB  VIET  LOWSST  MAKKIT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands. 
A.  8CHULLKR,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
VrancUco. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  632  CALIFOR- 
nia  Street,  corner  Webb;  Brancli,  1700  Market  Street, 
corntr  Polk.— For  the  halt  year  ending  witli  Dec.  31, 
1892,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  tl\e  rate  of  live  and 
one- tenth  (5  I-IO)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits 
and  four  and  one  f  )urtb  (4 J)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
Ordinary  Deposits  free  of  taxes,  pay»ble  on  and  after 
TUESDAY,  Jan.  3,  18D2.     LOVKLL  WHITK.  Cashier. 


The  Recognized  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  IManufaclure. 


BAI.TIMOKK.  NEW  YORK, 

22  &  -24  l£  Baltimore  St,  148  Fifth  Avenue. 

WASHIMOTON,  817  Pennsylvania  Ave. 


December  31,  1892, 


f  AC! Fie  ^uraid  press. 
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NFORMATION 

SeTTLEI^S! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion "for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


K  em  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

I^nd  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,      -      -      -  California. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST! 


It  Will  Ccst  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

Please  note  thsit  an  SJ-foot  mill  haa  6J  feet  more  wind  surface  tiian  an  S-foot  m 
^y^PY  MILL  GUARANTEED  P^'tsjiroken  by  storms  that  do  not  wreck 

Any  Mill  that  does  not  worfe  Batlefactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  freight  t>oth  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco,  Oal, 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PRINCIPAL  OFPIOB.  NO.  51    FREMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  EoglDes,  Pamps  and  Hachinery 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

liap-Welded  Wronglit-IronS,1iibiDg  Ooaplad  witb 
Patent  Lead-Lined  Ooapllngg. 

FOR  IRRIGATING.  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

lie  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  PBANOISCO. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly- Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Famplng  Large  Qaantlties^of  Water 
Sand  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


Hydraulic,  irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   ISO  BBALB  STBBBT,  SAN  PBANOISOO,  OAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  compoaltlon  of  Goal  Tar  and  Aspbaltum. 
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jBCgricultural  J^OTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Butte. 

Oroville  RegUter:  The  California  Fruit  Co. 
shipped  GOO  boxes  of  oranges  from  here  lately, 
and  about  150  boxes  went  in  small  lots.  The 
Citrus  Association  shipped  300  boxes  and  at 
least  100  boxes  more  in  small  lots,  so  that  up  to 
the  present  time  something  like  1150  boxes  have 
been  shipped. 

Yolo  Mail:  The  other  day  a  resident  of 
Bangor  was  cutting  some  trees  for  firewood,  and 
on  a  pine-tree  of  considerable  size  he  noticed  a 
peculiar  scar  or  an  old  cut.  Having  heard  of 
the  early-day  custom  of  making  a  safe  of  the 
trunks  of  trees,  he  carefully  cut  into  this  pine 
and  was  rewarded  by  finding  an  old  cap-box 
full  of  golddust  which  brought  $50.  People  are 
now  prospecting  for  gold  among  the  trees. 

Oroville  Mercury:  Tom  Kelly  and  Howard 
Taber  have  been  engaged  the  past  few  davs  in 
repairing  the  tin  roof  on  Perkins  &  Wise's 
building  at  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and 
Myers  streets.  Yesterday,  Taber  approached 
the  northern  corner  of  the  building,  when  he 
was  driven  awav  and  badly  stung  about  the 
face  bv  a  lot  of  honey  bees.  Investigation 
showed  that  a  swarm  of  the  insects  had  taken 
up  their  abode  in  one  of  the  ornamental  pillars 
on  the  roof,  and,  it  being  empty,  had  stored 
away  a  large  amount  of  honey.  The  workmen 
will  have  to  drive  the  swarm  out  before  the 
work  of  repair  can  be  completed. 

The  Chico  Chrmicle- Record  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  how  a  lady  in  that  city  caught 
the  chap  who  was  stealing  the  oranges:  "  For 
some  time  it  has  been  the  practice  with  many 
persons  about  Chico  to  swipe  the  oranges  from 
the  trees  in  the  dooryards  about  Chico.  Some 
of  our  people  have  become  very  tired  of  this 
custom  and  have  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Williams  borrowed  a  steel  bear  trap, 
and  set  it  under  the  orange-tree  in  front  of  her 
residence,  Monday  night.  Yesterday  morning 
she  found  a  specimen  of  the  genus  hobo  with 
his  foot  between  the  jaws  of  the  trap.  After 
extracting  from  him  a  promi.se  that  he  would 
sin  no  more  in  like  manner,  Mrs.  Williams 
sprung  the  jaws  of  the  trap  and  allowed  his 
trampship  to  depart;  but  he  walked  rather 
limping  as  he  made  his  way  from  the  scene  of 
his  latest  adventures.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
he  will  not  steal  any  more  oranges  from  Fred 
Williams'  tree." 

Mercury:  Perhaps  the  most  striking  example 
of  what  can  be  done  with  little  money  and 
work  in  this  foothill  section  is  the  Drescher 
tract.  About  five  years  ago  Mr.  Drescher  pur- 
chased from  J.  D.  Braselton  one  thousand  acres 
of  land  which  had  been  given  up  to  grazing  pur- 
poses. The  assessed  value  of  the  land  then  was 
$3  and  $4  an  acre.  He  immediately  put  out  90 
acres  to  budded  orange  trees  and  has  since  in- 
creased the  grove  to  130  acres.  It  is  to-day  a 
magnificent  grove,  and  Mr.  Tucker  estimates 
that  it  would  readilv  sell  for  $400  an  acre— a 
total  value  for  these  130  acres  of  at  1'  ast  $50,000, 
and  he  has  s'ill  unimproved  over  700  acres  of 
land  that  is  just  as  stiitable  for  fruit-growing. 
Part  of  the  grove  is  just  coming  into  bearing, 
and  will  produce  probably  150  boxea  of  oranges. 
Phil  Persons,  who  has  taken  special  interest  in 
the  matter,  says  that  there  are  25  carloads  of 
oranges  in  Oroville  and  vicinity.  He  includes 
the  Thermalito,  Palermo  and  Wyandotte 
country. 

Calaveras. 

Mr.  John  Villinger  of  Covina,  Los  Angeles 
county,  informed  tbe  Farmer  that  he  intended 
planting  60  acres  to  orange-trees  in  Calaveras 
county  next  year.  He  said  he  believed  oranges 
could  be  grown  as  successfully  there  as  in 
southern  California,  and  on  land  that  can  be 
bought  for  from  $15  to  $25  an  acre. 

Fresno. 

Eaton  C'^T.  Fresno  Expositor:  Tom  Ponton  is 
fattening  20  hungry  Ameriran  hoes  on  pump- 
kins grown  on  two  acres  of  land.  The  colon'sts 
have  stacked  their  t'avs,  and  are  now  grinding 
their  shears  in  j  reparation  for  the  pruning 
campaign. 

A  sentiment  has  obtained  against  pasturing 
bands  of  sheep  in  vineyards.  Many  assert  that 
they  produce  an  evil  effect  on  the  vines,  and  all 
know  th_t  they  fill  the  land  with  cockleburs. 
The  Mooney  Bros,  evidently  believe  in  the  old 
adage  that  says  something  about  "  better  late 
than  never."  They  have  built  a  drier  and  are 
now  filling  it  with  raisins,  and  will  probably 
have  it  in  full  blast  by  Christmas.  Owls  and 
skunks  are  becoming  rather  numerous,  and 
nightly  hold  high  carnival  among  fresh-laid 
eggs  and  later-day  chickens. 

Humboldt. 

Young  Lady  Kills  a  Wild  Cat— One  of  our 
fair  young  ladies.  Miss  Levina  Hamilton,  says 
the  Dyerville  corre.»pondent  of  the  Oracle,  has 
made  a  record  which  for  bravery  and  mark- 
manshin  is  to  be  envied  by  all,  in  killing  a 
large  wildcat,  the  particulars  of  which  are  as 
follows:  His  catship  had  frequently  made 
raids  on  the  young  porkers  of  the  place  of  her 
father,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  men  folks 
Miss  Hamilton  determioed  to  put  a  stop  to  his 
audacious  conduct.  So,  armed  with  a  Win- 
chester rifle  and  accompanied  by  the  trusty 
bouse  dog,  she  sallied  forih  in  search  of  his  cat- 
ship.  The  dog  soon  found  the  trail  and  in  a 
short  time  ran  the  cat  up  a  tree,  and  when  Miss 
Hamilton  arrived  on  the  spot  she  discovered  the 
cat  near  the  top  of  the  tree.  She,  without  fear, 
brought  her  gun  into  position,  and  taking  delib- 
erate aim, fired,  and  down  came  a  monster  cat  of 
the  lynx  species. 

Kern. 

It  has  required  the  services  of  2480  cars  to 
carry  the  freight  shipped  from  Kern  county 
for  the  eleven  months  ending  December  1, 
1892. 


Lassen. 

Bieber  Tribune:  Jonn  Silva  started  for 
Nevada  last  week  with  a  band  of  about  sixteen 
hundred  sheep.  Snow  commeiiced  falling 
when  he  left  Hayden  Hill,  and  when  he 
reached  the  upper  nart  of  Said  valley  he  could 
go  no  further,  the 'snow  being  about  five  feet 
deep.  The  Susanville  mail  carrier  passed  where 
he  was  last  Thur>day,  and  reports  that  the 


sheep  were  bunching  up  on  each  other,  were 
without  feed,  and  that  Mr.  Silva's  loss  will  be 
great. 

Los  Angeles. 

During  the  last  three  months,  from  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  from  Whittier,  Los  Angeles 
countv,  2,000,000  pounds  of  English  walnuts 
have  been  shipped,  yielding  an  average  of  8 
cents. 

A  report  comes  from  Covina  that  Geo.  Rhorer 
has  been  offered  $80  000  for  the  eighty-acre 
orange  grove  that  he  purchased  of  M  Baldridge 
in  a  trade  for  his  home  place  east  of  town  last 
spring. 

Pomona  Progress:  An  olive  grower  who  has 
three  acres  of  five-year-old  olive  trees  east  of 
town,  says  he  has  sold  the  crop,  estimated  at 
four  tons,  for  $100  per  ton.  Such  returns 
ought  to  be  satisfactory  for  trees  of  that  age. 

A  couple  of  eentlemen  from  Indianapolis, 
who  represent  Eastern  capitalists,  are  in  Los 
Angeles  working  up  a  big  scheme  to  buy  large 
tracts  of  land  in  the  six  counties  of  southern 
California,  and  to  bring  people  in  from  the 
East  who  will  be  producers  and  permanent 
residents. 

Covina  Argus:  If  some  unforeseen  calamity 
does  not  befall  the  orange  crop  of  Covina,  it 
will  be  a  very  heavy  one  considering  the  age 
of  the  trees.  The  four  or  five-year-old  orchards 
are  very  heavily  loaded,  in  fact  the  trees  have  too 
many  on  them  and  the  branches  have  to  be 
propped  up  to  keep  the  fruit  from  doing  the 
tree  damage. 

Prunes  Bring  Wealth  — Pomona  Progress  : 
Still  another  report  of  profit  in  growing  prunes 
in  Pomona  valley  has  come  to  us,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  very  best  we  have  had  this  season.  From 
175  trees  on  two  acres  on  the  Wheatley  place, 
south  of  town,  there  were  gathered  last  month 
29,700  pounds  of  fruit.  These  were  dried,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  and  one-half  pounds  of 
green  for  one  of  dried.  Tbe  dried  product 
amounted  to  11,430,  and  it  sold  for  9  cents  a 
pound.  The  returns  from  the  little  orchard  for 
the  year  were,  therefore,  $1,028.70.  The  clear 
profit  from  the  property  after  paying  off  every 
expense  upon  it  for  the  past  twelve  months  and 
for  the  eitia  work  of  drying  the  crop  and  put- 
ting it  in  sacks  for  the  market  was  $987  or  $493 
an  acre.  The  trees  are  seven  years  old,  and 
have  not  been  irrigated  for  two  years.  In  1890, 
when  the  orchard  was  but  five  years  old,  the 
same  trees  yielded  a  crop  that  sold  for  $460. 
The  orchard"  has  thus  far  paid  far  more  than  its 
total  cost  to  date. 

A  Lesson  In  Contentment. — Pomona  Progress: 
A  Pomona  ranchman  who  had  been  annoyed 
by  a  rat  which  constantly  made  way  with 
chicken  feed  in  the  barn,  set  a  trap  for  the 
marauder  about  a  month  ago.  The  trap  was  a 
new  fangled  wire  affair,  baited  with  a  nice  piece 
of  toasted  cheese,  but  the  rat  was  too  cunning, 
so  an  old-fashioned  stfel-pronged  trap  was 
buried  under  the  chaff  in  the  well-worn  path 
from  under  the  hay,  and  the  new  trap  pushed 
aside.  The  old  rat  was  caught  the  first  night 
and  killed,  and  no  one  thought  oi  the  ottier 
trap  for  three  weeks.  When  the  farmers's  boy 
went  to  look  for  it,  a  mass  of  stuff  in  the  centre 
attracted  his  attention,  and,  on  examination,  it 
was  found  that  a  couple  of  half-grown  rats  had 
found  their  way  into  it,  and  had  settled  down 
to  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  They  had 
drawn  in  through  the  spaces  at  least  two  quarts 
of  chaff  and  bits  of  hav  and  had  gone  to  house- 
keeping. They  looked  surprised  at  being  dis- 
turbed, and  the  farmer  is  now  exbibiiing  them 
as  specimens  of  contentment  under  grave  diffi- 
culties. 

Marin. 

Farmers  about  San  Rafael,  especially  in  the 
lowlands  ne:ir  the  coast,  are  complaining  of  a 
weed  that  has  germinated  of  late  from  the  rich 
soil,  which  tbe  cows  eat  and  and  which  gives  a 
peculiar  taste  to  the  milk,  so  much  so  that  in 
some  districts  the  milk  is  unpalatable.  It  also 
affects  the  butter  made  from  the  same. 

Monterey. 

Pajaronian :  The  Moro  Ccjo  beet  crop  is  a 
record-breaker,  and  the  yield  promises  to  eclipse 
anything  in  the  history  of  beet  growing  in  this 
country.  The  large  tract  that  has  been  turning 
off  beets  for  the  past  two  weeks  has  been  run- 
ning 30  tons  to  the  acre  as  steadily  as  clock- 
work, and  is  good  for  that  average  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season. 

Nevada. 

Colusa  Sun :  A  rattlesnake  will  not  cross  a 
hair  rope.  Experienced  campers,  when  they 
fear  the  rattlesnakes  are  around,  encircle  their 
camp  with  a  hair  lariat  or  two  and  feel  secure 
The  Grass  Valley  Telegraph  adds:  Do  you 
know  the  reason  ?  The  hair  rope  has  ends  of 
hairs  sticking  out  all  over  it,  and  when  the 
snake  endeavors  to  cross,  those  stiff  hair-ends 
get  between  the  scales  of  the  snake  and  tickle 
him  almost  to  death.  He  can  stand  an  inch  or 
so  of  the  tickle,  but  does  not  want  to  so  his 
whole  length,  and  so  he  turns  away.  This  is 
a  fact. 

Oranse. 

Santa  Ana  Blade  :  Ripe  oranges  are  rapidly 
appearing  in  the  market,  and  the  orange  crop 
of  the  valley  in  a  short  time  will  be  ready  for 
shipment.  The  present  crop  is  very  heavy  and 
unusually  fine. 

The  directors  of  the  Anaheim  Beet  Sugar  Co- 
operative Company  have  selected  a  lot  for  the 
building  and  ordered  25  tons  of  beet-seed.  The 
factory  is  to  cost  $375,000.  The  capital  is  as- 
sured, and  the  stock  is  practically  all  taken. 


The  capital  is  partly  local  and  partly  foreign. 
Orange  county  is  raising  celery  and  shipping  it 
to  the  East  by  the  carload. 

The  Anaheim  Oaxelte  says :  "  Mr.  Gilman's 
walnut  crop  has  been  packed  and  delivered  at 
the  depot,  and  he  will  receive  a  check  for  $4000 
for  it.  Mr.  Oilman  some  months  ago  sold  his 
orange  crop  for  upward  of  $13,000,  and  in  all 
respects  is  doing  quite  well." 

Orange  News :  A  successful  rancher  told  us 
a  few  days  ago  that  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
best  fertilizers  he  has  yet  discovered  is  pea- 
vines.  His  plan  is  to  'take  a  few  pickings  of 
peas  from  the  vines  and  then  plow  under. 
Crops  raised  on  the  land  so  fertilized  give  very 
plain  evidence  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
treatment." 

The  Santa  Ana  Blade  gives  the  following 
advice  :  Plant  orange  orchards  if  you  wish  a 
profitable  yield  in  time;  plant  a  vineyard  if  you 
want  quick  returns  and  desire  to  grow  rich  in 
the  near  future;  plant  barley,  potatoes,  corn, 
pumpkins,  beans,  etc.,  if  you  want  prolific  crops 
and  wish  to  secure  a  good  living.  You  will 
come  out  all  right  on  any  one  of  the  ventures. 

Santa  Ana  Blade :  There  is  liable  to  be  a 
boom  in  the  raising  of  citron,  a  frnit  almost  un- 
known in  this  section,  but  which,  when  crys 
tallized,  sells  readily  for  50  cents  per  pound 
That  grown  in  Southern  California  and  crys- 
tallized at  Los  Angeles,  commands  a  much 
higher  price  than  the  imported  article,  and  the 
raising  of  it  will  prove  very  profitable. 

Sacramento. 

Record-Union  :  There  was  a  Christmas  turkey 
suit  in  Justice  Henry's  court  Friday.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  farmer  named  Thomas  Maban  held 
a  note  against  a  neighbor  named  Pony  Brown 
for  $110,  and  had  beard  that  Pony  had  bragged 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  pay  the  money  he 
owed.  Here  was  where  Pony  overlooked  his 
hand,  as  the  card  experts  would  say.  He 
started  for  this  city  early  yesterday  morning 
with  a  load  of  Christmas  turkeys — some  136  or 
more — intending  to  dispose  of  them  for  quite  a 
snug  little  sum.  Maban  heard  of  bis  debtor's 
intended  voyage,  and  resolved  to  do  a  li  tie 
bizness"  himself.  So  he  harne.s8ed  his  horse 
and  galloped  to  town  ahead  of  Brown.  He 
hunted  up  S.  J.  Holsinger,  the  attorney,  and 
told  him  about  the  note.  The  attorney  hied 
himself  to  Justice  Henry,  got  out  an  attach 
ment,  and  when  Brown  arrived  had  it  served 
upon  him.  Turkeys  were  selling  at  17  cents  a 
pound  just  before  Brown  arrived,  but  the 
marketmen  had  been  relying  upon  his  invoice 
to  supply  the  demands  upon  them;  but  when 
it  was  found  that  his  stock  had  been  captured 
and  that  there  were  telephonic  demands  upon 
this  city  from  San  Francisco  for  more  turkeys 
the  rate  went  up  to  23  cents  per  pound 
Considerable  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
Brown,  and  he  finally  agreed  to  pay  the  money 
due  Mahan,  in  order  to  release  the  turkeys. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  sentiment  for  county  division  in  San 
Bernardino  county  is  being  kept  active  by 
mass  meetings  and  public  discussions.  River- 
side is  the  name  proposed  for  the  new  county, 
Riverside  Press:  C,  B.  Shrock  brought  to 
our  office  a  peculiar-looking  orange — a  freak 
of  nature.  One-half  of  the  orange  is  yellow 
the  other  half  green,  the  line  of  joining  as  dis 
tinct  and  sharp  as  though  made  with  a  knife. 
The  orange  is  a  Navel,  large  size  and  perfectly 
formed. 

§ome  of  the  finest  tomatoes  we  have  ever 
seen  were  brought  into  this  office,  says  the 
Riverside  Press,  by  Jrhn  Hall.  They  are  very 
large,  weighing  over  20  ounces  each,  meaty 
and  nice  flavor.  They  are  called  French 
early  and  are  just  ripening.  The  frost  tbe  last 
few  nights  has  not  injured  Mr.  Hall's  vines. 

Sugar  beet  growing  is  going  to  take  on 
very  large  proportions  on  the  Chino  ranch  the 
coming   season.     A  disposition  is  manifest 
among    the  farmers  to  plant  to  beets  every 
acre  that  can  be  had  for  the  purpose;  and  did 
the  capacity  of  the  factory  warrant  a  larger 
acreage,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  planted 
Orange  Belt :    Arthur  L.  Hooper  of  Los  An 
geles  reports  the  following  yield  of  a  three 
acre  orchard  planted  to  the  Lemon  and  the  Or 
ange  Cling  and  the  Salway  :    The  second  year 
from  planting  the  returns  trom  his  peach  crop 
were  $40.    The  returns  for  corn  and  barley 
raised  between  the  rows  of  trees  were  $1G5.  Th 
third  year  the  returns  from  the  peach  crop 
were  $400.    The  returns  for  the  fourth  year 
were  $260.    The  returns  of  this,  the  fifth  year, 
$750.    These  returns  are  all  net,  as  the  crop  of 
barley  raised  between  the  trees  amply  paid  for 
all  cultivation,  irrigation,  and  gathering  the 
crop. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Reasoner:  A  project  is  on  foot  by  the  San 
Luis  Obispo  Alliance  to  build  a  flouring  mill  a 
this  place.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  good 
field  here  for  such  an  enterprise. 

Solano. 

New  Era:  Suisun  bay  is  full  of  mallard 
widgeon,  sprig  and  teal  ducks.  The  canvas 
back  are  very  scarce,  both  in  the  tules  and  the 
bay,  and  it  looks  as  if  they  have  ceased  to  visi 
this  section.  Gray  and  white  geese  are  plenti 
ful. 

Santa  Clara. 

San  Jose  Mercury:    Nearly  75.000,000  pound: 
of  freight  have  been  shipped  to  Eastern  cities 
from  San  Jose  during  the  present  year  from 
January  to  the  first  of  December,  and  20,979,240 
pounds  of  this  shipment  was  dried  fruit.  Th 
canned-fruit  shipment  has  reached  tbe  enor 
mous  total  of  20,711,785  pounds.   The  dried 
prone  shipment  of  16,972,830  pounds  was  th 
second  heaviest  shipment,  and  ereen  fruit  takes 
third  place  with  15,656,675  pounds  to  its  credi 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  grand  total  will 
probably  be  between  90,000,000  and  100,000,000 
pounds.   The  different  items  will  increase,  but 


the  consignments  will  be  in  about  the  same 
order  as  in  the  appended  statement.  The  grand 
total  for  1891  was  63  404,260  pounds,  according 
to  the  figures  at  the  broad-gauge  depot,  and  the 
figures  given  below,  to  December  1st. 

Sonoma. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  "  Wha* !  A  dollar  for 
skinninr  that  cow?  Why,  I  only  got  50  cents 
for  the  hide."  O.  H.  Hoag,  loquator;  time, 
p.  M.  "  I  can't  help  that.  One  dollar  is  my 
price  for  skinning  a  cow."  "  All  right,"  said 
Obe,  handing  over  two  halves;  "  but  that  beats 
me  for  bad  luck.    My  cow,  worth  $50,  got  sick. 

paid  $10  for  a  veterinary  surgeon,  $5  for  medi- 
cine, and  yet  the  cow  died.  I  thought  I'd  save 
something  and  had  my  fine  Jersey  skinned.  I 
got  four  bits  for  the  hide,  and  here's  a  bill  of  $1 
for  taking  it  off.  It's  a  cold  day  anyway,  and 
I  never  feel  well  when  the  north  wind  blows, 
and  blankety-blank  the  McKinley  bill,  which 
brought  all  this  turmoil  on  the  country." 

Sutter 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Sutter  county 
have  placed  a  bounty  of  $7.50  on  every  covote 
scalp  taken  in  that  county.  This  together  with 
the  $5  additional  bounty  offered  by  the  State 
makes  coyote-hunting  profitable  business  in 
that  section. 

Sutter  County  Farmer:  The  nurserymen  are 
digging  their  trees  and  vines  preparatory  for 
delivery  for  planting.  Usually  the  taking  up 
of  nursery  stock  is  quite  a  job,  but  a  system  of 
plowing  them  up  is  now  used.  Granville 
Stabler  has  been  operating  a  tree  plow  or  digger 
in  the  nurseries  in  this  vicinity,  which  consists 
of  a  large  steel  hoop  or  shear  which  is  pulled 
along  the  rows  by  eight  or  ten  horses,  and  the 
roots  of  the  trees  are  cut  off  several  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  soil  loosened 
so  that  the  trees  can  be  readily  pulled  up  by 
hand. 

Tulare. 

Visalia  Delta:  J.  J.  Cairns  of  Lindsay  intends 
to  plant  20,000  acres  to  wheat  this  winter.  Mr. 
Cairns  is  one  of  the  largest  wheatgrowers  in 
this  State. 

Tulare  Reguiter:  Brown  Wilkes,  a  three-year- 
old  and  the  first  colt  sired  by  J.  N.  Anderson's 
Bay  Wilkes,  was  recently  sold  to  Mr.  Worley 
of  this  county  for  $1000.  The  colt  is  now  being 
trained  at  the  Tulare  track  by  Mr.  Anderson. 

Ventura. 

Ventura  Free  Press:  Leading  honey  men  in 
this  section  look  upon  the  prospects  for  a  good 
season  as  very  flattering.  Early  rains  have 
brought  out  flowers,  and  the  coming  spring 
and  early  summer  will  abound  with  bee-food. 

Yolo. 

Weekly  Mail:  Duck  shooting  is  reported  to  be 
about  the  most  disappointing  sport  in  which  a 
young  nibu  can  engage  at  the  present  time. 
For  many  years  game  has  not  been  so  scarce  as 
this  season.  It  is  said  that  the  ubiquitous  carp 
and  catfish  eat  the  duck  feed  and  the  birds  of 
sport  are  compelled  to  hunt  for  pastures  new. 

W.  P.  Merrill,  of  the  firm  ot  Merrill  &  Nel- 
son, who  are  charged  with  selling  151  tons  of 
wheat  stored  with  them  at  their  Knights  Land- 
ing warehouse,  was  examined  at  Woodland 
night  before  last  to  determine  his  sanity.  He 
was  found  to  be  suffering  from  acute  dementia 
and  was  committed  to  the  Napa  Asylum.  The 
officers  are  making  every  effort  to  capture 
Nelson,  whose  whereabouts  still  remains  a 
mystery. 

Yuba. 

The  flour  mills  of  Chico,  Oridley,  Satena  and 
Wheatland  are  to  be  dismantled  and  the  tJuck- 
eye  Mill  Company  of  Marysville  is  to  supply 
the  needed  flour.  The  Four  Corners  says  that 
the  people  of  Wlieatland  are  not  going  to  stand 
this  business,  and  are  to  put  up  a  fine  mill. 

OREGON. 

Several  farmers  in  Douglass  county,  have 
lifted  heavy  mortgages  fiosii  the  r  farms  by 
the  profits  on  their  prune  orchards. 

A  coyote  was  killed  the  other  night  while 
leisurely  making  his  way  along  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  Pendleton,  Or.  Although 
a  comparatively  new  town,  it  is  some  time 
since  one  of  these  animals  was  seen  in  Pendle- 
ton's streets. 

An  immense  hop-field  is  being  planted  on 
Burdock's  ranch,  about  one  mile  west  of  Coy- 
ote Stat'on  on  the  Columbia  River.  One  thou- 
sand acres  of  tillable  land  lying  between  tbe 
bluff  and  the  Colorado  River  will  be  utilized  in 
the  undertaking. 

Salem  Statesman:  The  future  of  the  hop  market 
is  one  of  those  problems  "  past  finding  out." 
While  we  do  not  now  expect  to  see  a  recovery 
from  the  present  decline,  yet  we  do  not  look 
for  any  break  oh  the  choice  growths  suitable 
for  export.  The  low  g  ades  to  which  there  has 
as  yet  been  no  fixed  market  value,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  even  guess  what  they  will  go  off  at ;  as 
yet  we  have  failed  to  draw  an  oiler  on  them. 
We  estimate  that  about  one-half,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  20,(X)0  bales  of  the  California  crop, 
one-fourth,  or  about  5,000  bales  of  the  Oregon 
crop,  and  one-seventh,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
3,000  bales  of  the  Washington  crop  have  gone 
forward  from  the  coast. 


WASHINGTON. 

Patents  have  been  granted  to  women  for 
more  than  3,000  acres  of  land  in  four  town- 
ships alone  in  the  Big  Bend  country,  Washing- 
ton, and  four  or  five  more  are  still  holding 
their  claims  until  such  time  as  they  can  prove 
up  on  them.  Some  of  these  ranchej  are  under 
cultivation,  and  bring  in  a  comfortable  revenue 
to  their  plucky  owners. 

Fire  destroyed  the  elevator  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Elevator  Company  at  Fairfield,  Spokane 
county,  Washington,  Wednesday  evening. 
Sixty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  were  con- 
sumed. The  loss  is  estimated  between  $60,000 
and  $70,000. 
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OROVILLE  NURSERIES. 

W.  W.  WILL,  Propri«tor. 

OROVILLE,   -   •   •  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

I  have  to  offer  the  coming  planting;  season 
the  following  stock: 

PEACHES.  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES. 
APRICOTS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS.  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

My  trees  are  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pests  of  any 
kind,  and  are  raised  on  well-drained  foothill  soil  by 
myself.    Correspondence  solicited. 


□ES.  J.  33 O  VA/  JEIN, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 


Grsgg,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Floiver  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 


Largest  stock  and 

most  oompl.btb  assortment 


Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1B93  mailed  free  lo  all  applicants.  Address 


^.  J.  BO  WEN, 


81 S  A  817  Sangome  Street,  San  KrancUco, 
or  6S  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


DORMANT     BUDS ! 

PEAOHBS  AND  PRUNBS. 
ADRIATIC  PIO  TREES  AND  OUT  TING  3. 

SEEDLING  PEACHES  for  Grafting  and  Budding. 
Low  Rates  for  Large  Lots, 

Address — 

A.  P.  HBNNING, 

Cottonwood  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  R03ES  in 
Calliornia.    Write  for  Prices.  a.  OIl.>L, 

28th  Stkbbt,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  in  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STBATTON,  Petalnma, Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

BEASON£R  BROS 
Oneco,  Fla. 


FOR  SEASON  OF  1893. 


BUDDED  ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TRBBS  of  all  Varieties  One  and  Two-Year  Buds 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TRBBS.  Sweet  Stock  One  to  Four  Years  Old 

jaiSSION  AND  PIOUOLINE  OLIVES. 
Also  a  large  variety  of  FIGS,  CHESTNUTS.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

AND  PLANTS. 
All  Clean,  Healthy  and  Home-grown  Stock.    No  Pests  or  Scale  of  any  kind. 


Orchard  and  Nursery  at  THEBMALITO,  BUTTE  COUNTY.  CAI,. 

For  Prices  and  Terms,  address 

OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION, 

OROVILLE  BDTWB  COUNTY,  OAL 

cox  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

WHOLESALE  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WAREHOUSE,  411,  413.  416  8ANSOME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


INT E  XV  OH.OI» 


GRASS.  CLOVER 

Price  on  Application. 


AND  FARM  SEEDS 


ALFALFA,  Utah  Seed;  RED  CLOVER.  WHITE  CLOVER,  ALSYKE  CLOVER.  TIMOTHY,  Choice. 
ORCH&BD,  Choi<e  Eastern;  ORCHARD,  Choice  Australian:  RED  TOP  GRASS, 
IvKSTUCKY  BLUE  GRASS,  Extra  Clean;  RVE  GRASS,  Perennial.  English. 

RVE  GRASS,  Perennial,  Austialian;  RYE  GRASS,  Italian;  JOHNSON  GRASS,  or  Evergreen  Millet. 
MESQUIIE  GRASS  SEED,  ONION  SETS,  TOP  ONIONS. 

SEND   FOR  OUR   CATALOGUE    OF    GARDEN,    FLOWER    AND    TREE  SEEDS. 


Wc  sell  the  Highest  Grade  of  Grass  and  Clever  Seeds  that  is  offered  in  this  conntry.  The 

diScreuce  in  price  between  ohoice,  clean  seed  and  second  or  third  quality  is  from  one  to  two  ceuts  per  pound. 
Be  sure  and  obtain  oar  samples  and  prices  before  yea  bay  elsewhere.  We  are  always  in  the 
market  to  buy  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seeds. 


1,000,000  TREES, 

COMPRISING  A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OP 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees  &  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Etc. 

ALSO  A  FINE  STOCK  OP 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


640  ACRES. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  OAL. 

1,000,000  r'H.TJIT 

300,000  OH^I'EI  VHNTEZS. 

COMPRISING  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES- 

Free  from  Pests  and  Guaranteed  to  be   Oalifornia  Grown. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ROSES.  PALMS,  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Hfind  for  Descriptive  Catalogue' and  Price  Llat. 

QBO,  C.  ROBDING,  Manager. 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 

\ WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE. 

New  American  Grape,  "  The  Pierce.' 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  California  Orange,  "  The  Joppa. 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Cliinbmg  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  Ntw  Catalogue. 

MILES,   AI.AMEI>A  OO. 
JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO., 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  PGR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

LARGEST  AND   MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FKUIT.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAI. 
•    TUEES  0«   THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry.  Also  fine  stock  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Large  stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc. ,  Etc. 


GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  Etc 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KRUIT  TREES! 


•  I.  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
■I   AND  NB  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER 
MUIR  AND  ORANGE  CLING 


J;-ir«.E3NrOH  JfirtxraWES  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 
JB-A-HTIjUTT    F"F5  /\  Aprlcote,  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    OF    FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER    AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-481    8ANSOME    STREET,    SAN    FKANCI800,  OAL. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 


(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatious. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


A,LM:OI^r>  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  cbars;o  on  application.     A  large  snpply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACn  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.    Ail  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  tot  sale.     No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 

Davieville  Nurseries,  .  -  -  Davisville,  Oal. 


Seeds,  Plants.  Efc,  Goniinued  on  Page  507, 
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How  Needles  Are  Made. 

Needles  are  manufactured  out  of  superior 
quality  of  cast-steel  wire  cut  into  lengths  to 
make  two  at  a  time.  Pieces  are  straight- 
ened upon  an  iron  table  by  means  of  an  in- 
strument termed  a  "  rubbing  knife."  The 
wire  is  then  pointed  by  automatic  machin- 
ery provided  with  a  fan  or  shaft  to  carry 
away  the  steel  and  grindstone  dust,  which  is 
very  injurious  to  inhale.  In  former  days 
the  lives  of  workmen  employed  in  the  needle 
trade  were  considerably  shortened  by 
breathing  air  charged  with  particles.  In- 
deed, the  following  is  a  narrative  told  by  a 
doctor  in  the  district  of  the  industry  con- 
cerning a  patient,  a  hand  needle-pointer  by 
trade,  who  complained  that  he  felt  a  hard 
ball  o(  something  in  his  trachea,  which  rose 
and  fell  between  his  chest  and  throat.  The 
doctor  ridiculed  the  idea  and  told  him  it  was 
nonsense,  but  the  man  still  persisted  it  was 
there,  and  asked  him  if  he  died  to  e.xamine 
him.  After  the  poor  fellow's  death  a  post 
mortem  examination  was  made  and  resulted 
in  a  solid  mass  of  steel  and  stone  dust  about 
the  size  of  a  bird's  egg  being  found,  as  he 
had  said,  in  his  throat,  and  the  lungs  were 
so  cnousted  with  steel  that  a  knife  would 
scarcely  pierce  them.  It  was  therefore  truly 
a  blessing  to  these  busy  workmen  when  this 
deadly  process  was  done  away  with,  and  in 
its  stead  a  healthy  one  substituted. 

After  the  operation  of  pointing,  the 
wires  are  stamped  and  then  pierced  to  form 
the  eyes.  As  the  diameters  of  the  wires  used 
in  this  industty  are  usually  very  small  c.  ff. 
.03  of  an  inch,  it  will  be  readily  apparent 
that  the  above  process  involves  considerable 
accuracy  and  skill.  The  "  burrs"  produced 
by  stamping  are  afterward  removed  by 
means  of  flat  grindstones  called  filing  ma- 
chines. A  "  spit  "  of  these  double  needles 
is  next  placed  between  a  hand  vise,  termed 
"clams,"  and  divided  into  single  ones,  re- 
quiting only  to  have  their  heads  "rounded  " 
by  filing  to  furnish  the  complete  articles. 

A  finished  needle,  however,  must  .have  a 
hard  and  elastic  temper,  whereas  these,  in 
their  present  state,  are  softer  than  the  wire 
out  of  which  they  were  made.  Therefore, 
after  the  needles  have  been  burnished  in  the 
eyes,  they  are  hardened  by  heating  in  an 
oven,  and  subsequently  cooled  by  plunging 
them  into  oil.  This  rapid  cooling  of  the 
steel  makes  it  as  brittle  as  glass.  The 
needles  will  now  a'most  break  upon  touch- 
ing them,  indeed,  in  this  condition  they 
would  be  as  useless  as  in  the  soft  state.  To 
reduce  them  to  a  perfect  state  of  elasticity, 
temperature  has  to  be  again  raised  about 
600  degrees,  and  then  by  allowing  them 
to  cool  gradually  the  required  degree  of 
elasticity  is  obtained.  During  the  process 
of  hardening,  the  fire  makes  many  of  the 
needles  crooked  and  these  have  to  be 
picked  out  and  straightened  by  a  small 
hammer,  one  at  a  time,  on  an  anvil.  The 
heads  are  afterward  softened  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  for  facilitating  burnishing. 
The  process  of  scouring  the  needles  bright 
takes  about  a  week.  They  are  mixed  with 
oil,  soft  soap  and  emery  powder,  wrapped 
in  loose  c;invas,  and  placed  in  a  kind  of 
mangle  worked  by  mechanical  power.  This 
scouring  process  done,  the  needles  are 
washed  in  hot  water  and  dried  in  sawdust. 

The  points,  slightly  blunted  by  passing 
through  the  various  processes  described,  are 
now  set  upon  a  small  revolving  grindstone 
and  the  eyes  reburnished.  The  next  opera- 
tion is  that  of  polishing  the  needles,  and 
which  is  performed  by  a  rapidly  rotating 
wheel  covered  with  prepared  leather.  The 
needles  are  caused  to  pass  many  times  over 
the  leather  in  order  to  thoroughly  polish 
them.  Finally  they  are  counted  and  stuck 
by  women  into  cloth,  wrapped  in  paper, 
and  labeled  for  the  market.  —  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce. 


Structure  of  the  Eye. 

That  the  structure  of  the  eye  suggests 
comparison  with  a  photographic  camera  is 
an  exceedingly  trite  observation.  The 
"  sensitiveness,''  as  it  were,  of  the  retinal 
"plate"  is  determined,  other  things  being 
equal,  by  what  is  commonly  called  acuteness 
ot  vision.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  in  this 
connection,  that  there  must  be  a  definite 
''  length  of  exposure  "  necessary  for  the  im- 
pressment of  the  retinal  image  upon  the 
mind.  The  true  optical  exposure  may,  of 
course,  be  an  exceedingly  short  one,  but 
there  is  the  retinal — probably  retinal,  but 
possibly,  in  part,  cerebral— persistence  of  ac- 
tion analogous  to  phosphorescence,  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
to  what  extent  the  eflfect  of  this  upon  the 
brain  is  cumulative. 

Every  rne  knows  by  experience  th»t  it  is 
impossible  for  the  mind  to  obtain  a  passing 
glimpse  even  of  one  out  of  a  train  of  very 
rapidly  successive  images  upon  the  retina. 


But  it  is  also  known,  as  we  have  just  re- 
marked, that  a  most  exceedingly  short  retinal 
exposure  is  sufficient,  provided  that  the  sub- 
sequent "  persistence"  is  not  interfered  with. 
A  simple  experiment  to  estimate  the  relative 
importance  of  optical  exposure  and  of  "  per- 
sistence," in  regard  to  the  production  of  cere- 
bral action,  would  be  to  suddenly  extinguish 
the  light  while  observing  a  zoetropic  suc- 
cession of  images. 

It  is  complained,  and  we  think  with  rea- 
son, that  the  properties  of  the  retina,  re- 
garded as  a  photographic  surface,  have  not 
been  sufficiently  investigated,  and  that  the 
records  of  such  experiments,  as  have  been 
tried,  arc  not  very  accessible.  The  question 
whether  the  excitation,  active  or  merely  per- 
sistent, of  one  color  sense  is  favorable  or 


otherwise  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  other 
color  senses,  has  been  recently  asked.  So, 
too,  the  question  how  the  period  of  persist- 
ence varies  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
light;  what  facts  can  be  discovered  by  photo- 
graphic retinoscopy;  whether  problems  re- 
lating to  the  color  senses,  and  the  extent  to 
which  "  persistence  "  is  accompanied  by  sur- 
face phosphorescence,  could  not  be  most  ac- 
curately determined  by  photographing  retinal 
images?  The  suggestion  to  study  the  eye 
photographically  is,  in  our  opinion,  worthy 
of  attention.  Actinic  illumination  or  images 
would  have  the  advantage  of  not  irritating 
the  eye  or  causing  contraction  of  the  pupil. 
The  only  doubt  we  entertain  is  as  to  the  suf- 
ficient transparency  to  actinism  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  eye. — Optician. 


SPRAINS. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas, 
June  20, 1888. 

Suffered  8  months  with 
Btraiii  of  back ;  could  not 
walk  straight ;  used  two 
bottles  of 

St.  Jacobs  Oil, 
was  cured.   Ko  puiii  in 
18  jnontlis. 

M.  J.  "WALLACE. 


BRUISES. 

PlTTSBUKG,  Pa., 
302Wylic  Ave.,  Jan.  29,'87 
One  of  iny  workmen  fell 
from  a  ladder,  lie  sprained 
and  bruised  his  arm  very 
badly.  He  used 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 
and  was  cured  in  U>\it 
days. 

FRANZ  X.  GOELZ. 


A  PROMPT  AND  PERMANENT  CURE. 


Sqlid(omforT 

4vSelf-Guiding^^^    Tongueless  | 


Our  booK=^ 

•'Fun  on  the  Farm,"  sent 
Frf<toall  who  mention  this  paper. 


vhecl 
landslide. 

No 
Bido  draft. 
No 

neck  weljjht. 

  Nolittini,' 

Kasifr ''Str'^^^&/]^^^^3il^  Bt  corner.'*. 
i^nriM;/, ^^^^^J^^^S^^  Brake  pri'vcnta 
' S1rai<j}itt  r  2*'urrf»ir«J^^fi^^^^plow  running  on  team, 
and  X.lichter  Ikraft  than  any  plow  nu  or  off  wheola. 
Equally  adapted  to  Western  prairies  and  hard,  atony 
ground,  or  hillsides. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.'Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

tl^Speclal  price*  and  time  f->r  triul  icl  vcn  on  first  orders  from  points  where  wo  have  no  ai^enta. 


'KEYSTONE' 


CORN  SHELLERS 

Arc  <«iiariiiileecl  to  be  l<  iisurpusgeil 
in  Any  Way. 


S<;paratin^  IJevjeo 

Steam,  Horse, 
and  Hand  Power. 


2  Hole  .Slieller.   i  Sitea. 

Self  Feed 
and  Hand  Feed. 


C  nnd  1  Hole  Shelleis. 

Strong,  Durable,  Light  Draft, 

Fast  and  Clean  Work. 
FULL  LINE  OF  HORSE  POWERS. 

KEYSTONE    MFC.  CO., 

K»iii.u«  f  It.T.   <  oil Itliiir-,   M.  I.oiiU.   CuliimliuK,  <>. 


■rc.ny"  Slieller. 


BUYTHE IMPROVED 

LITTLE"^^* 

Grak)k)et® 

It  is  the  Cheapest.  Best  and 
Most  Powerful  Cnibhlng  Ma- 
chine ill  the  worlil.uiiil  lias 
est,^l>lishe(l  and  nialiii;iiiicil 
its  reputation  lor  superiority 

asainst  all  competitors.  Uiir-  >   -    — ' ' — ; 

iiiK  the  last  six  months  over  600  LITTLE  GIANTS  wi  re  sold  to  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  farm 
cr.s  alone.  Where  the  LITTLE  GIANT  i'*  Uiiown  the  farmer  will  Imy  no  other.  One  man  and  ! 
chunk  of  a  boy  can  do  the  work  ot  ten  men.  For  illustrated  Catalogue,  prices,  terms,  referenc 

.3. etc., address  Mohland  &.  Cc,  Sifjourney,  Iowa. 


DEWEY  &  OO.  nfi^i^f^^^^iii^-}  PATENT  AGENTS. 


FOR$19.00 

We  B»B  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Wblcb  Is  th«  reault  of  yearn  of  flouring  to  nutks  the  best 
bftmese  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  ie  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handdome  full  nickel  or  Davis  bard  rubber  trlmmlnga. 

Jnat  the  Harness  for  an  Kleeant  Tornont. 

They  sell  ere  tor  t35  00,  and  harness  not  as  (food  la 
often  sold  for  $35.00  Id  retail  Bho|M  If  harness  Is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAlllster  St.,  San  Franclaoo. 

Collar  and  Hames,  Instead  of  Breast  Collar. 
82  00  extra. 

Please  state  It  yoa  want  sloirle  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  narnese,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Greaiest  of  all  Musical 
Insirumenls. 


In  Inventing  the  /Eollan  was  to  make  an  instrumen 
that  would  do  away  with  the  yeirs  of  pr»ctlce  made 
necessary  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  sime  time 
have  music 

IN  NO  WAY  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  the  most  delicate  shading  In  expression 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 


The  CELESTINA! 

A  marvellous  little  Instrument  equal  to  an  Organ 
for  family  use.    Plays  all  classes  of  music;  no  skill 
req  jlred.    Prlc  $85. 
Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26-28-30  O'Farrell  St.,       San  Franciaco, 


0.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(aacoessois  to  THOUSON  k  EVANS). 

110  and  lis  Beale  Street,  8.  W, 

MACHINE  WOEKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engine* 

and  aU  Unds  oi  KACHINEBT. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


A   MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCE^SS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
,       BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Bnibo<ly)DK  the  Experfeuco  and  Methufln  of  Hundreds 
of  SuccoeRfiil  Growers,  and  Coustituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  IiiuiiierTeuceU 
may  Succeaafully  Trodnce  the  Kruita 
for  w-  kh  California  Is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Fxlltor  Pacipio 
Kdral  Pksss,  San  Francisco;  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Call* 
fornia  State  Floral  .Society;  President 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Sr>cicty. 

Large  0cta70-599  Pages,  Mi  Ulnstrated. 

PRICE  $3.  POSTPAID. 


FUBLIHHSD  BT 

THE  DBWBY  PUBLISHINQ  CO., 

FUBIilSHBBa  PaOIFIO  RUKAL  PBKrUi, 
no  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Stroet 

3AN  FRANCIHOO.  OAL. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.' 


Golden  Its'- 
Ian  Queeor, 
Tteted,  Ou 

each;  untested,  Jl.fO  each.  L  Hiv<H,  |1  90  each.  Knot's 
V  groove  sections,  if>  \  er  lOCO.  Dadant'i  comb  founda- 
tion, .ISc  and  65u  apcund.  Pmokcrs  $1  e.'ch.  Globe 
veils,  %i  each,  e'c.  WM.  STYAN  &  SON,  San  M>ten,  Cal. 

WONDER  SPRAY  PUMPS,  splicndid 

for  pmall  farms.  Price,  delivcrnri,  nrly  •«  00.  Wr'te 
foriirculsrs.     BAKEH      UAMILTON,  8.  F. 


December  31,  892. 


56^ 


(dlicational. 


Bowens  Academy, 

University  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boys  and  Touog  Men. 
Special  university  prei  aratlOD,  depending  not  oa  time 

but  oa  pr  gress  in  studies. 
T.  8  BOWENS,  M.  A.,     -     Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Areliltocture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PBANOISOO.OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $2JS;  Bullion  and  Cblorinatlon  Assay, 
92S-,  Blowpipe  Assay,  310.    rail  course  ot  assaying,  (60. 
ESTABLISHED  1864  O"  Send  for  circular 


HAIM 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE, 

24  POST  ST..  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVHi  DOI.I.ARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  in  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Peamauehlp,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  brarichen,  and  everything  pertaining  to  bueiuess 
for  six  tul!  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Indlvlrlual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State. 
tW  Sbnd  for  Ciroklab. 

E.  P.  HSAU),  FrenideDi. 

0.  8.  HALEY,  Sscretary. 


AL&HEDA  STEEL  WIHD  HILL. 


10,  12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Mill  in 
Ibo  market. 
Every  One 

Gnaranteed. 

No  boarlnsrs,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  io 
khe  world. 

10  f  )ot  $40  00 

12- foot   BO  00 

14  fjot   60  00 

Agents  Wanted 

—  4DDIvK88— 


TROMAN.  HOOKER  i  CO.,  Sail  Francisco  or  FresBO. 


MONEY  GUN  BE 


BY 


Writing  us  before  placing  your  orders  for 

WIND  MILLS! 

Our  goods  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  our 
prices  are  as  low  as  the  lowest. 


Eclipse  Wood  Wlieel  Mills. 
Hustler  Wood  Wheel  JTIII  Is. 
Beloit  Steel   Wlicel  Iflills. 
Angle  Sc  Tubular  Steel  Towers. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


CHICAGO. 

TT.T. 


(Mention  this  paper  ) 


FARMERS  used  the 


PUTAWAY 
U  HARROW 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS. 


-REPORT- 
increased  crops. 


Bend  lor  Special 
jDeacrlptlTe  ClrcuUr, 
Address 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
New  York  Office,  IS  Cliff  St.,  New  York  City. 


MEYER'S  SLIP  SHARES  I 

FOR  SALE  BY 

CINCINNATI  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO., 
DAVID  N.  HAWLEY,  318  Market  St. 


RUPTUR 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  DIa- 
eases  positivblt  cursd.  Id 
from  30  to  60  days,  with- 

I     ODT   OPERATION  OR  DBTKN- 
TIOII  FROM  BUSIUKSS.  AlsO 

ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  Strioturs 
AND  Urinary  Trocblrs  CURED.  No  charge  unless  cure 
Is  effected.  Consultation  free.  Call  or  address  for  pam. 
phlet.  DRS.  PORTIIRFIELD  &  LOSEY,  838  Market  St. 
San  Frsncleco,  CO. 


WELL 


M  A  r  U'  Y  Cos,  on 

III  n  U  n    I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &o.  Will 
mpay  you  to  send  25c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

1500  Engraiiings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.Illl 
also.  Chicago,  III.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


WONDER  SPRAY  PUMPS,  splendid 

for  small  f  irms.  Pric?,  delivered,  only  $6.00.  Write 
for  circulars.     BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  S.  F. 


TBE  BEST 


-IS  THE 


CHEAPEST, 


DON'T  BUY 

AN 

INFERIOR 
ARTICLE 

Because  it  is  more 
profitable  to  some 
one  else 


SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  EXTERMINATOR! 

IN    1-LB.   AND  5-LB.  CANS. 


Uaexcelled  for  Vineydnl  a.d  OrcMrd  Wori 


'  BULL 


6-POOf   BIDING  HARBOW-^23.00 


Instead  ot  a  single  tooth,  drawing  straight  through  the  ground,  the  teeth  are  attached  in  pairs  (which  have  a 
spread  of  seven  inches)  to  a  short  beam.  Every  tioth  has  a  quarter  turn  (to  the  light  or  left  respectively),  thus 
presenting  a  cutting  edge  to  the  ground,  and  giving  to  each  the  position  and  appearance  of  a  moldboard  of  a  plow, 
or  the  shovel  to  a  cultivator.  Ibis  foim  of  tooth,  together  with  the  relative  positions  assumed  by  ths  teeth  to  each 
other,  gives  to  them  the  power  of  cutting  and  pulverizing  to'igh  soils,  and  hard,  baked  ground,  which  is  possessed 
by  n)  other  form  of  tooth  yet  invented.  By  this  peculiar  disposition  of  the  teeth,  they  have  the  advantage  also, 
that  one  acts  as  a  brace  or  landside  to  the  othe',  and  eo  prevents  thair  rlogging,  which  is  a  serious  fault  existing  in 
all  spring  tioth  hari-ows  whose  teeth  are  made  of  on-',  long,  continuous  spring.  In  the  "BULL  DOG  "  HARROWS 
the  short  beam  which  holds  each  pair  of  twisted  teeth  is  attached  by  a  stiff  spring  to  the  main  framework  of 
the  tool.  Thus  these  implements  have  the  combined  elasticity  which  exitts  in  the  teeth  themselves,  and  in  the 
spring  which  attaches  the  short  beam  to  the  cultivator  frame.  Hence  the  harrow  retains  all  the  vibration  neces- 
Bjkry  tor  the  succass-ful  workiner  and  cleaning  of  the  machine,  whi'st  it  is  a'so  stiff  enough  to  bj  held  down  to  its 
work  in  the  most  obstinate  soils  without  difficultj'. 

SHAPE  OF  TEETH.— As  the  teeth  present  to  the  soil  a  shaar  or  cutting  edge,  they  are  enabled  to  do  the  most 
thorough  work  in  hard  ground,  and,  in  ta^t,  the  peculiar  construction  all  through  of  the  "Ball  Dog"  Harrows 
adapts  them  for  successful  working  In  soils  where  no  other  tools  of  the  kind  can  be  used. 


Prepared  Expressly  for  Killing  Squirrels,  Gophers.  Rals,  Etc. 

FOR  FU^TEEN  YEARS  this  remedy  has  sfo  d  in  comnetitioT  with  other  exterminators,  all  of  which  have 
gone  down  before  it,    Ic  has  never  var'ed  in  SPRENGT^T  or  EFFICIENCY. 

A  liquid  which  evaporates  quickly.  It  fi'ls  the  bumw  w.th  its  vapor  and  kills  every  occupant  of  the  hole 
without  injuring  anyth'ng  outside.  It  hai  no  effect  on  the  operator— is  not  poisonous  or  Injurious  to  the  skin  or 
clothes.    WHAT  MORE  COULD  BE  WISHED? 

Sold  by  the  Trade  and  by  the  Manufacturer,  J.  H.  WHEEtER.  Melroae,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 


Jo 


CO  Z 

o 


THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 


TaitloD  One  Tear  (52  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Rato8_Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable. 


Address  W.  O.  RAMSEY. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  1 

WMtewasli  Your  Barns  and  Fences! 
WAINWRICHT'S  PUMPS 

I>o  Kttbor  Sncoesafally. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall. 
WW.  WAINWBIOHT, 

No,  B  Spear  Btreec,  San  Francisco.  Oa'. 


THESE 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Agents, 

No.  e  MARKET  ST.,      -     San  FranolBOO. 


Coinini3$iQp  ^erchapt^. 


Commission  Merchants, 

 mu  DBALBiH  IB  

CALIFORNIA  AND  0RES9N  PRODUCE, 

Q^reen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advancea  made  on  Oonalscn^entB. 
SOS  ft  810  DaviB  St.,        San  Franoiit«. 

[P.  0.  Eox  1880.1 
WCoutlgnmente  Solicited. 


601,  508,  606.  507  St  600  Ifront  St., 
And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GRBHN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

FOl7JLTRT,£OOS,OAIttE:,eRAIN.FBODUOn 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Coffiiission  Merciiaats, 

GREEN    AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETURNS. 

418,  415  Ss  417  Waahlneton  St., 
(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 


-AND- 


Generaj  Commission  Merchants, 

810  CaUfornla  St..  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  ExchkDge, 


O'Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

[BSTABLISHID  ISfii.l 

GE0R6E  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

CQiHS^ISSICN  iWERCHANTS, 
39  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street> 

Sam  FsiNcisco,  Cal. 
^-SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. "ffil 


EVELETH  &  NASH. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultrj,  Game,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  228, 
226  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AN1> 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
IndlEeBtton,  BIllnunncnH,  llfoilaohc,  ConRtl- 

Batlon.  I>y«pep«lu,  t'hronic  I.iver  'I'roubleft, 
Izzlncxs,  Had  ConiplcJiloii,  I>yBcntcry. 
Wffensive  lircatli,  and  all  dlsorderit  of  the 
^tomaoh,  l.lver  and  ItowcU. 

Ripans  Tabules  contnin  nothing  Injurlons  to 
the  most  delicate  conatitntion.  Pleaitant  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druggists.  A  trial  bottle  sent  bjmall 
on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address 
THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..'7 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITT. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 


1 7  Spear  Street. 


Fun  Francisco. 


SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AN9  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culrerte,  tor  roada, 

and  for  draining  lands. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM, 
liy  I'rof.  Edward 
J.  Wickson. 


A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  emlx>dy1ng 
the  experience  and  methods  of  liundredH  of  successful 
growers,  and  coostituMnK  a  trustworthy  giddo  by  which  thl* 
Inexperienced  may  successfully  prodiico  the  fndta  for  which 
California  is  famous.  COO  paRoa.  Fully  Illustrated.  Pi-!CoJ3. 
postpaid.  Send  for  circular  DEWKY  PURLISHtNG  CO. 
publiaheri-,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JAinS  U.  HAVEN.  THOUAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Pnblle 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  UW 

Ko.  080  Oalifornla  Street, 
leitphaae  Ko.  17(6.  IAN  rPA  r  Cisco,  tmx. 


5G4 


fACIFie  f^URAb  f  RESb. 


Uocember  31  1891. 


Meders'  tlirectory. 


Mz  lloee  oi  lees  In  this  directory  kt  60c  per  lice  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


■1.  I.  PARSONS,  Saot»  Rosa,  C»l.  Shire  Stallion, 
^)ure-brcd,  registerid,  com  nsr  four  years  old;  war- 
noted  a  breeder,  for  eele;  or  will  trade  (or  yearling 
<sattle,  town  lots  or  land. 


W,  H.  BaBKK,  628  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Rejfistered 
Holsteine;  winners  o(  more  Brat  prizes,  Bweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Fnre  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBBSSYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Beelstered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  (or  sale. 


P.  PBTBB8BN, Sites,  Colusa  Co  ,  Importer  *  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.     Toung  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LiTNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  (or  sale. 


OHABLES  B.  HUMBBBT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Frleslan 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HOPEUNS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  In  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBBOHBBON  HOBSBS.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  Mew  cata- 
logue now  ready.   Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  MUBPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  SAZB  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Fraoolsso, 
Oal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
srerr  vartetv  o(  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WIIXIAM  NILBS,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsleln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DBBB  MOUNT  POULTBY  YABDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pekln  Ducks  acd  Quinea  Pigs. 


OALIFOBNIA  POnLTBT  FABM,  Stockton, 
OaL,  send  (or  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  (reo. 


JOHN  McFABLINO,  CaUstoga,  Cal.,  Imcorter  and 
Breeder  o(  Choice  Poultry,  Send  (or  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  O.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  o(  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Bend  for  New  Catalogue. 


O.  BLOftl,  Si.  Helena,  Brown  Leghoras  a  specialty. 


SHEEP  AND  00AT8. 


B.  H.  OBANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Poz  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


swm. 


H.  J.  PHltiPOTT.  Nile?,  Cal  ,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tocuni'.eb  and  other  cho'ce  strains  of  Registered 
Poland- Ch'na  nogs. 


J,  P.  ASHLBY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Snine,  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  ^tock,  low  prices. 


WILLIAM  KILES,L09  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Foland-Chlna  acd  Berkshire  Pigs,   Circulars  free. 


TYLBB  B9!AOH,    Ban  Jose,  Otl.,    bieadei  of 
Ihorsnghbrod  Berkshire  and  l&igex  Hogs. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Deilers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
EnarllBh    ShIre  Draft, 

Oleveland  B»y 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions. 
ISD  F.ighteenth  St., 
L,cs  Angeles,  Oslirornla 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


J(CK  FOR  SALE. 


A  v»ry  large  Jack,  secoLd  in  size  and  worth  to  no 
Kentucky  Jack  in  this  State,  w  ll  sell  extremely  cheap, 
•owing  to  having  s^ld  my  drift  hor§e  breeding  farm. 

Address,  DR.  G.  W.  LKEK, 
No,  6  O'Farrell  St..  San  Francisco. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

X}ne  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 
—  HAS  — 

€yery  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OILBEBT  TOUPKINS,  Proprietor, 
9.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 


A  number  of  pure-bred  Angora  Ooats  In  lots  to  suit, 
This  Is  the  stock  of  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Weyand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash  Address 

KRNEjT  WET.INU,  OolDsa.  Cal 


SOME 

PEOPLE  WANT  THE  EARTH 

WE 


^—   Only  want  to  fence  it  in 


The 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest 
and  best 
Fencing 
in  the 
W'orld. 
90  lbs.  to 
100  rods. 


With  the 
New 

Waiikegan 

Steel 
Barbed 
Fence 
Wire. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10  P\NE  STREET. 


Parsons  &  Griffltti, 

GEYSERVILLE, 
Sonoma  Co.,  -  -  Cal. 


BREKDSRS  OF 


SWre  Horses, 


Our  stock  is  of  the  very  best, 
having  won  marly  every  prize 
competed  (or  at  the  State  and 
County  Fairs  the  last  three 
years. 


Parties  desiring  to  purahase 

A  FIRST  CLASS 

YOUNG  STALLION 

Should  not  fall  to  see  our 
stock  and  get  our  prices  and 
terms  befoie  buying  as  we  are 
prepared  to  and  will  sell  at 
prices  that  defy  competition. 

^^^^^^^^ 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Exceedingly  Fine  Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Figures. 

ALSO.  DARK  BRAHMA  HENS  AND  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

The  Bea"!  of  Wiater  Layers. 

JVEXISS  FOXIBXSS.     -     Box  251a,     .     X<J'a13a  Oltjr,  OaI. 


Mann's  Gfreen  Bone  Cutter 

FOB  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  Jud«  U,  1886;  August  30,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Oreen  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  KEFUNDED. 

ORKKN  CCT  BUNK  WILL  UUVBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  35  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  ponltrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  In  relation 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Paclflo  Ooast  AKents.  PBTALUMA,  OAL. 


MANPJISg 


RKU    BALL  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Reconamended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mlloh  oows; 
It  Increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

ess  Bow«rd  St.,  San 
Frknoiaoo,  Okl. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $6d.  Delivered  Anywhere  In  the 
United  States. 

These  Scales  ba-e  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood- 

BEAR  IBIS  IN  MIND. 
From  26  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  otbei 
Soles  of  like  quality.    All  slz^s  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  6took. 

Truman, Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Franclaco 


C3KZ>  TO 


When  you  can  learn  ll  AT  BOMB  wltboat  a 

Teacher  within  lOOboure.  Send  tor  particulars. 

H.  K..OTARH  WEATHER  CO., SBOSansome St.,  8.F. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 
Incorporated  April,  18Tt. 


^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^ 

Aatborised  Capital  91,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  BeierTe  Vnnd  800,000 
DiTldends  paid  to  Stookholdera...  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Preeldeal 

I.e.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Ifanaget 

FRANK  McMULLKN  Secretary 

General  BanklcK.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  Dought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
(ountry  produce  a  specially, 

January  1, 18B8.  A.  HONTPELLIER,  Wanaser. 


STOCK  H  SCALES 


4TON^^^^^^  $45. 
U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

tVDeUreredat  your  R.  R.  Htatloo  and  ample  tbne  Im 
boOdlnc  and  taet'mt  alined  belote  acceptaoo*. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON, Binghcunton.H  f\ 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Xweoty-fire  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.   Send  for  Catalogue, 

C.  H.  LiNDEMANN,  Agent, 

lie  KEARNY  8TBBET,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASH  BURNER. 
Bedan  ^t»tion,  San  Mateo  Oounty,  Oal. 
Only  three-tourths  mile  from  the  terminus  of 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  TilK  ROYAL  COLLKOE  OF  VETEKIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Oon- 
tributor  to  the  ■*  Paclflc  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Sdentlflc  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Wo.  4fl(ff. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Onttrlo Veterinary  College,  Toronto, Caoada, 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETETRINARY  INFIRMARY: 

881  Oolden  Oate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Telephone  3009. 
^OFEN  DAT  AMD  NIOHT. 

No  risk  In  throwing  horses     Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  premises. 


MONEYM"a2.^8„".^.V 

By  ufllug  the  Paclflo  Incnbator 
and  Braod«r,  which  will  hatch  anv 
kind  of  better  than  a  heo.  lu  uni- 
versal ue«.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex> 
hlbited.  Thoroaghbred  Pooltry 
a'id  PoQltry  appliance*.  Send 
8  ct^.  In  tttampe  for  83-)^<age  catatofni*i 
with  30  full'Sized  colored  cuta  of  thor* 
ouffbbred  fowls,  to  Paclflc  I  ncaba- 
tor  Co..  137  Caetro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


WNO  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  better  results. 

Over  W  in  successful  opera- 
tion at  Decatur,  Ills.,  alono. 
The  greatest  hatch  ever  ac-  , 
complished,  228  chicks  hutch-j 
ed  atone  time,  with  a  2i_.0 capa-" 

city  Reliable  Incubator. 

Hundreda  of  t**stimoniul8. 
|3f"Inclose  4  oentt*  in  Ptamp« 
for  new  illu.strated  catalogue.  |Tir"AddrH»*B  ThS 

BELUlBLS  jNOXTBATOn  A  BUOODEB  CO.,  QUXNCT,  llSm 


HALSTED  INGDBATOR 

COMPANY, 
ISIB  airrtle  Mtraet,  «>i>klaa<l  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular 


IIOCBLK 

Erffch-Loader 
S7.50. 

RIFLEFS2.00 

vVATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 


All  i.tuii 


ll.foj 

srn  i  .lamp  f.if  oalKlilfJ^lo 

ThePowciiJClementCo. 

I  CO  lala  SU,  Oaclmsu,') 


December  31,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  28,  1892 
Jobbers  and  merchaDts  suffered  severely  from 
the  bad  weather  that  ushered  in  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Both  had  made  large  preparations  for 
ample  Christmas  trade,  and  both  were,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  disappointed.  Customers  were  kept  in 
doors  by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  those  who 
handled  perishable  goods  especially  were  severe  suf- 
ferers in  consequence.  Jobbers  say  they  have  not 
experienced  so  unprofitable  a  Christmas  in  many 
years.  If  the  storm  had  held  oif  a  few  days,  stocks 
might  have  been  cleaned  up,  and  happiness  would 
therefore  have  been  their  portion. 

THE  WHEAT  SITUATION. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  Rural  Press  that  it 
is  not  able  to  give,  at  this  Christmas  season,  cheering 
news  to  its  thousands  ol  agricultural  readers  of  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  wheat  situation.  A 
Blight  sympton  of  fctrergth  manifested  itself  yester- 
day, and  quotations  experienced  a  small  advance, 
but  advices  today  are  not  more  encouraging  than 
they  have  been  lor  some  time  in  the  t  ast.  The  mar- 
ket is  very  weak,  and  it  is  diilicult  and  unsafe  to 
predict  when  it  will  improve.  There  is  some  com- 
fort in  the  reflection  that  things  cannot  well  be 
worse,  and  that  when  a  movement  does  begin,  it 
must  be  upward.  The  general  situation  is  summed 
up  by  Rtarr  &  Co.  in  a  circular  letter  as  follows  : 

The  United  States  wheat  crop  is  now  the  prinoipal 
Influence  affecting  wheat  prices.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  not  over  5u,UOO,noo  bushels  of  the  abnormally 
large  United  States  1891  crop,  estimated  to  be  613,- 
000,000  bushels  was  carried  over  into  the  crop  of  18U2. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  crop  of  1892  is  so 
much  below  that  of  1891,  and  that  the  exports  so  far 
In  1892  have  beeu  within  ten  per  ceutof  the  same 
time  last  year,  the  quantity  of  wheat  on  passage  to 
Europe  from  the  United  States  is  now  just  about  the 
same  as  one  year  ago,  but  theu  France  required 
about  70,000,000  bushels  more  than  she  does  this 
year,  Great  Britain's  wants  being  about  the  same  in 
both  yeprs.  Stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  now 
about  260,000  short  tons  In  excesi  of  the  same  time 
last  year,  while  the  visible  supply  of  wheat  in  the 
eastern  States,  which  on  December  14th  1891,  with 
their  abnormally  large  crop,  was  42,250,1  00  bushals, 
was  on  the  19th  inst.  up  to  the  enormous  figure  of 
78,350,000  bushels,  which  is  regarded  as  being  only 
four  to  six  weeks  distance  from  Europe 

The  excess  wheat  of  1892  over  that  of  1891  is  there- 
fore, 

Short  Tone. 

Excess  of  U.  K.  stocks   263,000 

Smaller  wants  of  France  2,CO0  oOo 

U.  S.  visible  supply  excess  1,060,000 

"     Total  excess   3,320,ooo 

Owing  to  the  continued  decline  in  the  price  0^ 
silver,  and  the  consequent  drop  in  rates  of  exchange, 
the  British  wheat  importer  can  obtain  now  foril 
sterling,  just  double  the  quantity  of  wheat  from  India 
and  Russia  than  he  could  15  or  20  years  ago.  This 
greatly  reduces  European  prices  of  Americau  wheat. 

Notwithstanding  a  very  material  shortage  in  the 
crop  of  United  States  1892  from  1891,  there  is  now  au 
excess  in  the  visible  supply  of ;!,. 320,000  short  tons,  or 
about  112,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  over  the  previous 
year.  It  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  in- 
crease in  prices  until  there  is  a  prospect  of  reduction 
of  this  enormous  surplus.  Where  the  excess  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  materially  reduced  or  removed,  prices 
will  experience  a  substantial  advauce.  There  seems 
to  be  no  immediate  likelihood  of  buch  reduction. 
Russia,  notwithstanding  its  recent  famine,  is  now  a 
heavy  exporter.  In  one  week  recently,  150,000  tons 
of  wheat  were  shipped. 

Barley. 

There  is  a  comparatively  easy  feeling  in  the  barley 
trade,  though  prices  have  undergone  no  marked  ad- 
vance. Dealers  do  not  hesitHie  to  sllirm  that  the 
time  will  soon  be  at  hand  when  sellers  may  expect 
and  receive  belter  prices. 

There  is  nothing  doing  in  oats,  though  a  favorable 
turn  is  looked  for  after  the  new  year. 

A  comfortable  tone  prevails  in  the  hay  trade. 
Quotations  are  unchanged. 

Smoked  and  Salted  Meats. 

A  very  stiflT  feeling  is  noted  in  salted  and  smoked 
meats,  and  there  are  sound  reasons  to  e»pect  further 
advances  in  the  near  future.  Prices  are  already 
higher  all  along  the  line  of  Eastern  meats.  The  chief 
cause  is  the  almost  unprecedented  shortage  in  the 
East  and  the  con* equem  inactivity  of  '  ackers.  The 
movement  here  is  confined  largely  to  E*steru  prod- 
uc  8,  local  meats  having  ss  yet  exi  eriencud  no  spe- 
cial improvement.  Receipts  of  California  meats  are 
light.  It  set  ms  inevitable  that  the  California  meats 
must  engage  in  the  general  improvement  in  prices. 
Potatoes. 

Potatoes  have  experienced  a  general  advance,  ex- 
cept sweets.  The  causes  lie  in  small  receipts  and  the 
advance  of  the  season.  Heavier  imports  from  Oregon 
are  expected  after  the  new  year,  and  they  may  have 
a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  upward  movement. 

Onions  are  higher.  Receipts  are  small. 

Poultry. 

The  bottom  has  dropped  completely  out  of  the 
poultry  market,  just  as  the  Rural  PRhss  anticipated. 
The  holiday  demand  was  unexpectedly  light,  being 
reduced  largely  by  the  storm.  Turkeys  were  quoted 
as  high  as  24  cents  for  choice  dressed,  but  to  day  the 
minimum  quoia'iou  is  12i^  cents,  with  a  range  up  to 
18,  according  to  quality.  Heus  diag.  Ducks  and 
geese  are  in  poor  demand. 

The  wild-game  market  is  in  sorry  condition.  Re- 
ceipts are  in  very  poor  shape,  owing  to  the  storm. 
Quotations  are  nominal,  dealers  getting  rid  of  stocks 
for  anything  offertd. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  is  in  fair  demand  and  the  market  shows  a 
firmer  tone.  Choice  qualities  hold  their  own  as  re- 
gards prices,  though  consumers  show  a  preference  for 
packed  and  Eastern.  The  only  advance  to  be  noted 
IS  in  the  latter. 

Cheese  is  in  good  tone,  and  prices  for  choice  have 
shown  au  upward  tendency.  Quotations,  however, 
remain  the  same.  Ofleriugs  are  small  and  the  de- 
mand fair. 

For  eg^s  prices  rule  higher  for  choice,  fresh,  and 
selected.  The  demand  is  at  present  very  good,  though 
it  may  be  less  strong  after  the  new  year. 

Fruit. 

Oranges  are  beginning  to  arrive  in  large  quantities 
and  the  quality  shows  constant  improvement.  Butte 
county  oranges  of  superior  sweetness  are  in  the  mar- 
ket. Consumers,  however.  >et  prefer  the  Japanese 
orange,  because  of  its  uniform  ripeness  and  lower 
cost.  Prices  range  somewhat  lower,  under  large  re- 
ceipts. The  market  is  considered  in  good  condition. 
Of  Californlans,  seedlings  are  preferred  to  Navels, 
prices  being  lower. 

California  lemons  are  at  a  disadvantage  under 
large  imports  of  Sicilies,  six  carloads  of  the  latter 
having  arrived  recently.   Prices  have  dropped. 

Of  apples  and  pears  the  market  Is  very  well  sup- 
plied. 


In  dried  fruits  trade  is  fair  only.  Peaches,  prunes 
and  apricots  are  firm.  Receipts  of  raisins  are  slim, 
though  the  market  is  yet  In  favor  of  buyers. 

Vegetables. 

New  vegetables  have  appeared  in  the  market,  in- 
cluding peas,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers.  Cubumbers 
are  greenhousa,  and  are  quoted  at  $3  per  dozen.  Re- 
ceipts generally  are  light,  and  the  holiday  demand 
normal.  Dealers  expect  soon  to  have  fresh  vegetgbles 
of  nearly  all  kinds  the  year  round.  The  production 
of  vegetables  in  Southern  California  is  on  ihe  in- 
crease and  competition  will  insure  better  methods  of 
cultivation  and  a  more  constant  effort  to  send  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  at  all  seasons,  the  climate  and  soil 
there  making  such  eflorls  practicable. 

Live  Stock. 

Steady  demand  for  fresh  meats  maintains  uniform 
prices.   Supplies  are  fair. 

Miscellaneous. 

There  is  nothing  to  report  in  wool  or  hops. 
The  holiday  demand  lor  nuts  has  lapsed,  and  trade 
is  stagnant. 

For  flour  there  is  a  uniform  local  demand.  Not 
much  is  being  done  in  shipping.   Prices  are  low. 

Recapitulation. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  wine  ex- 
ports for  11  months : 

Gallons.      Cases.  Value. 

By  rail  6,536,200    $2,214,480 

By  sea  4,341,112       12,677  1,844,029 


Totals  9,877,312 

1891   9,476,977 


12,077 
8  834 


S4,058,f)09 
3,961,702 


Increase   400.335        3,813  $96,807 

In  the  above  recapitulation,  shipments  from  Los 
Angeles  and  Colton  are  omitted  in  each  year.  In- 
cluding these  terminals,  the  total  shipments  during 
the  first  11  months  of  lS9t  wtre  9  775  209  gallons  by 
sea  and  rail  (including  cases),  and  8,297,937  gallons  in 
1890. 

Overland  Exports  California  Fruit. 

The  shipments  of  California  fruit  overland  for 
November  and  for  the  fi'st  11  monthsof  the  year  com- 
pare as  follows  in  tons  of  200  pounds  : 

For.      Jan.  1  to 
November.  Nov.  .30 

ranned  goods,  tons   2,847  34,796 

Dried  fruit   2.770         23  817 

Ripe  fruit   1,410  47,799 

Raisins   7,371  17,817 

Totals  14,398  124,259 

In  1891  17  601  119,188 

Since  February  1st  the  section  of  the  State  south  of 
Bakersfield  has  been  omitted  from  these  returns.  lu 
November  last  year  these  shipments  from  the  south- 
ern section  embraced  60  tons  canoed  goods,  123  tons 
dried  fniit,  44  tnns  ripe  fruit,  and  517  tons  raisins,  and 
during  the  first  11  months  of  the  year  the  same  sec- 
tion contributed  901  tons  canned  goods,  811  tons  dried 
Iruit,  376S  tons  ripe  fruit,  12,046  tons  citrus  fruit,  and 
781  tons  raisins,  making  a  grand  total  of  18,216  tons. 

The  English  Wheat  Crop. 

Liverpool,  Dec.  24.— Erglish  wheat  crop  (cflicial), 
68,560,000  bushels;  crop  of  United  Kingdom,  60,810,- 
000  bushels.  This  is  4, too  000  bushels  less  than  ex- 
expected,  and  quality  poor. 

Sugar  Shipments. 

The  sugar  shipments  by  sea  and  overland  during 
the  past  11  months  were  as  follows; 

By  , 

Rail, 
6  194,000 

14  668,000 
13  346  000 
r2.'200,000 
16,17^,000 
18  69S,000 
18,122,000 

15  488  000 
6  336  000 
4,651,00 
1,856,000 


Months. 

January,  lbs  

February  l, 

March  

April  

May  

'uue  

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  


112,480 
,809,2(6 
631  339 
183  4,51 

84,378 
161  428 

86,802 
108,522 

70,218 

90,004 
109,855 


Totals. 

6,306,480 
16,477  266 
13  977,339 
12,383  451 
16  256,878 
18,867,428 
18,208,802 
15,696,522 
6,406,218 
4,744  004 
1,965,855 


Totals  3,417,733   127  732,000  131,179,733 

The  total  shipments  by  sea  and  rail  during  the  first 
11  months  of  1891  were  113  777,785  pounds,  against 
93,505,893  in  1S9J  and  119,945,.599  in  1889. 

Local  Tonnage  Statistics. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  engaged  and 
disengaged  tonnage  here  and  on  the  way  to  this  and 
neighboring  f  oits  yesterday  morning: 

FRKE   AND  CHAKTRRED. 

1892.  1891. 

Chartered  lor  grain                           31,333  92,455 

Miscellaneous  charters                      9  989  19  273 

Disengaged  140,809  38.870 

Totals  185,131  150,698 

At  neighboring  ports- 
Total  tons  for  1892  23,650 

Total  tons  for  1891   51,295 

TONNAGE  ON  TH«  WAY. 

1892.  1891. 

To  San  Francisco  271  747      282, o92 

To  San  Pedro   6,.'^11  5,612 

To  San  Diego   11,573  21,008 

Totals  289,831  309,012 

The  disengaged  list  consists  of  75  vessels,  of  which 
18  are  American,  two  are  Nicaraguan,  two  are  Ger- 
man, two  are  Italian,  one  is  Norwegian,  one  is  Dan^ 
ish  and  49  are  British. 

The  list  of  vessels  in  port  chartered'for  grain  num- 
bers 22,  of  which  17  are  British,  one  is  Swedish,  two 
are  Italian,  one  is  German  and  one  is  Norwegian. 

Miscellaneous  charters  include  one  for  Hawaiian 
Islands,  one  for  United  Kingdom  via  British  Colum- 
bia, one  for  New  York  via  Japan,  one  for  United 
Kingdom  via  Puget  Sound  and  one  for  New  York 
direct. 

The  vessels  chartered  to  load  wheat  have  a  total 
carrying  capacity  of  about  54,900  tons.  At  this  time 
last  year  the  tonnage  under  engagement  for  grain- 
loading  amounted  to  92,455  tons,  with  a  carrying 
capacity  of  about  147,9.5. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Dec,  21,  '92,  wore  as  follows  : 


Flour,  qr-  nks  269,983 

Wheat,  ctls  3i0,37 

Barley,    '•    6,292 

Rye,  "   

Oats,      •■    19,677 

Corn,  "   

•Butter,  "    367 

do  bis   

do  bbls   

do  kLgs   

do  tubs   

do  ^  bxs   

tCheese,  ctls   4;6 

do  bxB  

Eggs,   dox  24,060 

Beans,  sks   -'62 

Potatoes,  sks   14,921 

Onions,      •'    1.632 

Bran,       sks   6,346 

Buckwheat  ",,  

Middlings   "   883 


Chicory,  bbU   95 

Hnp^  bdls   20 

Wool,  bdls   ini 

Hay,      ton    710 

Straw,     "    20 

Wino,  gals   I89,f60 

Braudy,  "    37,600 

Raisins,  bxs    8,140 

Honey,  cs   

Peanuts, sks   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds "    150 

Mustard  *'   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  **   

Kronm  com,  bbls  

Ltathcr,  rolls   383 

Tal  ow,  Otis   61 

Hides   1,878 

Pelts   769 


Thursday...  2986d 

Friday  3Ds  d 

Saturday..  3'8  d 

Monday  

Tuesday. 


aosOd 

30s9d 
30s9d 


Jan. 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  weeir: 

Dec.     Jan.      Feb.     Mar,     April  May, 
Thursday....  53- 6  d   5a065d  5s07Jd    5e09  d  5809Sd  Ssl.Jd 

Friday   SsOyjd  5s073d   5s09Jd  SslOid  GsOiid   

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday  SsOSJd   6s08id   6sl(}d   5Bllja  GsOlid   

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  carfroes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  he  past  week; 

O.  0.     P  8,    N.  D.  Market  for  P,  S 

Sfs  d  StBguaut 

SOs-d  

3Us3d  Holiday 

 Holiday 

 Nothing  offering 

To-day  8  cabletTraro  Is  as  follows : 
LiVERPooR,  Dec,  28,— Wht at -Firmly  held,  California 
spot  lots,  63  24d;  off  coast,  30,1  6d:  just  shipped,  31s  9d; 
nearly  due,  3is  6d;  caigoes  off  coast,  nothing  otferiog;  on 
passage,  firir  e-"  and  held  higher;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  steadier; 
weather  in  Euglaud,  frost  contiuu  3. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Buyer 
Dec 

Thursday,  high  st   1  2&1 

"         lowest   I  26j 

Friday,  highest   1  26j 

"     lowfst   1  i6i 

Saturday,  highest  

*'  lowest  

Monday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest   1  275 

lowest   1  27S 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Hall; 
Wheat- Morning- Informal:   May-4'JO  tons,  $1,32;  KO, 
$1,31  J  per  ctl.    Regular  Session  :  May  -  800  toes.  $1  32;  1600, 
*1,3I|.  Buyer  December— 300  tons,  $1  27|,  21 0,  $1  27}  per  ctl, 
AfternooD;  May  -  800  tons,  813  i;  100,  »L 31 J  per  ctl. 
BARLEY. 

Dec 

Thursday,  highest   "782 

'*  lowest  

t  Friday,  highest   775 

"     lowest....   775 

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest   .... 

*'  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest   784 

"       lowest   785 

*,Sample  market. 
tSpot  brewing  sold  Friday  for  at  975. 
The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley-Regular  Session  .   May— 100  tons,  82Jc;  SCO,  825c; 
3f0,  82Sc;  200,  85§c  )  er  ctl.    Afiernoon:   May-20O  tons,  82c 
Spot,  season's  stjrage  paid  -100  ti  ns,  78ic;  lOP,  78ic  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.  Dec. 

Thursday  

Friday   76J 

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
New  York,  Dec,  23,  — Wheat— '/6Jc  for  January;  79^0  for 

March;  81  aC  for  May;  and  83c  for  July. 

Chicago. 

Day.  Dec. 

Thursday    7  8 

Friday   711 

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesda,y   7.'}   

The  following  is  to  day's  telegram  -  per  bushel 

Chicaoo,  Dtc.  28.-Wbeat-77;c  for  May. 


Jan. 


Miy 
1  3U 
1  30ii 
1  312 
1  3l| 


1  32 
1  iH 


May 

»n 

818 
82| 
825 


83 


Jan. 

March. 

May. 

76| 

793 

80J 

76 

785 

8CJ 

'm 

'792 

Jan. 
713 

7ii 


Mav. 

77| 
77| 


785 


July 
768 
755 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Great  Shortage  In  Pork. 

CuiCAGO,  December  25.— The  packing  house  busi- 
ness has  reached  a  dullness  not  paralleled  for  many 
years.  Five  thousand  men  have  been  discharged  and 
the  plants  of  the  big  packers  have  been  working  less 
than  half  their  capacity  since  December  1st.  This 
unusual  condition  of  things  has  been  brought  about 
by  an  unusual  shortage  in  big  receipts,  And  unless 
the  supply  is  speedily  increased  further  reductions  in 
the  operstine  forces  will  be  made  necessary.  The 
statistics  for  November  show  a  shortage  in  hog  receipts 
of  1,510,000  as  compared  with  November,  1891. 
Chicago  for  the  same  period  this  year  packed  780,- 
000  against  1.470,000  last  year. 

The  leading  packers  admit  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  hope  of  immediate  relief,  as  the  short- 
age is  daily  becoming  greater.  Some  of  them  go  so 
f^r  as  to  assert  that  no  relief  can  come  until  next 
spring's  consignments  of  hogs  are  marketed.  Usually 
at  this  time  of  the  year  the  packing-houses  are  run- 
ning to  their  full  capacity,  but  now  the  remarkable 
scarcity  of  hogs  and  the  big  prices  asked  for  stcck  in 
the  market  mKkes  the  patking  of  pork  decidedly 
costly  and  unprofiiable. 

The  shortage  is  attributed  to  various  causes.  Robert 
Strahorn,  who  has  been  in  the  business  over  thirty 
years,  and  who  is  amply  qualiSed  by  experience  to 
speak  on  the  matter,  said  : 

"  The  heavy  spring  rains  played  a  promintn  pirt 
in  the  matter.  The  continued  wet  weather  killed  off 
the  spring  crop  of  pigs  that  would  have  been  market- 
able now.  Then  the  low  prices  of  the  product  early 
in  the  spring  made  the  farmer  careless, and  instead  of 
keeping  their  hogs  as  they  usually  do,  until  the  holi- 
days, they  fattened  them  on  corn  early  and  sent  them 
to  market.  There  is  and  will  be  a  demand  for  fresh 
pork  here  and  a  demand  from  Europe  for  pickled 
meats,  taking  all  the  receipts  and  leaving  little  for 
the  packers  to  put  in  their  own  cellars." 

California  Products  at  Chicago. 

Chicago,  December  27.— California  green  fruits.— 
There  is  nothing  on  the  market  but  I'ears  :  thev  sell 
fairly  as  follows  :  Winter  Neils,  1?  bo.x,  $3;  Easter 
Beurre,  82.60;  Glout  Morcenu,  J3  50(a>4.  lapanese 
Persimmons,  trays,  14  (fe  l«lb,  75c  @§1.  California 
Oranges,  Seedlings,  |*  box,  $2,50;  Navels,  $t. 

Pitted  California  Dritd  Fruits— The  market  is  rul- 
ing quiet  and  slow,  for  just  at  this  season  there  is 
not  much  demand.  The  market,  however,  is  steady 
for  Prunes  and  Apricots  owing  to  meager  offerings, 
but  Raisins  are  still  plenty  and  dull,  and  Npctarines 
are  slow,  for  the  demand  is  never  anything  but  tame 
for  these.  We  quote:  Kaisins— London  lavers,  3- 
ctown  fi  box,  $1  60;  do  3-crown  fancy,  $1  '75(<f  1  85; 
loose  Muscatels,  ,3-crnwn,  *1('«1  25;  4-crown,  sks  'If*  lb, 
4c@5c;  3-crown,  4(*4J^c;  2-cfown,  3J^frt3%c;  seedless, 
sks,  4((i>iy,c.  Prunes— 10  to  50  to  the  Ih,  lu  sacis,  14c; 
50  to  60,  123^0;  60  to  70,  12c;  70  to  80,  11^'';  80  to  90, 
Itc;  90  to  100,  10%c;  100  to  120,  ff}ic.  Apricots- New, 
choice  to  f^iECy.  sks,  15{"16c;  fair  to  good,  14@14J^c. 
Peaches— Peeled;  25-B)  boxes,  'Xiujt>22c;  peeled,  sacks, 
19W20C;  unpeeled,  loc.  Nectarines— red,  sacks,  lb, 
9a(f»ll><;c;  white;  10@12c. 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

btall  fed   >'>><ai 

Gta^t  fed,  extra   6i(^ 

First  quality  ......... 

Second  quality  4,^'^ 

Third  quality  4  & 

Bulls  and  thin  Oows...2  @ 
VEAL. 

Rdlnge,  heavy  5  ( 

Do  light   "  , 

Dairy  7>A 


I  MUTTON. 

Wethers   CJ*- 

Ewes   6  (fi— 

Do  Spring   75@  8 

HOOS. 

Light,  $  lb,  oentB   65"^- 

Medium   65'^ — 

Heary   6SS- 

\ari„  6<a- 

FeederB  6  (4— 

Htook  Hoes   fum- 

I  Dressed  8  @  85 


General  Produce 


DECEMBKli  28,  1892. 

Do  country  m'ls. 3  9D  (!J  — 
Superfine   2  bO  (g  3  00 

NUTS-JOBBINO. 

Walnuts,  hard 

thell,  Cal,  lb..      6  @  8 
Do  soft  shell ...      S  (a  9, 
Do  paper-shell 
Almonds,  ^ftsh'l 


275  «! 

-  «« 
185® 
20  lal 


35 


2S 


10  <S 

.  ---  12  @ 
Paper  shell   13  @ 


6  (a 


95@  - 


-  & 
6  @ 

-  ® 


32.i 


@  8  00 


Do  seed  1  mm   1  30 

Gray  1  30  @  

Rye  1  125@  1  175 

•Wheat,  milling 

Gi  ttdged  1  275(8   1  375 

Do  choice  1  26j(3  

Do  fair  to  good  1  2t^l(a  

Shippiog.choice  1  261@  

Do  good  1  26  (a  

Do  fair  1  225@  

Common  1  20   

Sonora  1  20  (a   1  30 

HOPS, 

189?,  fair   17  @ 

Good   18  (£C 

Choice   19  @ 

FLOUR, 
£itra,city  mills  3  90  @ 


Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2  40  (n  2  50 

Butter   2  75  (a  3  to 

Pea   2      @  2  76 

Red   2  60  (co  2  75 

Pink  2  Cu  (a  2  25 

Small  White...  2  60  ^  2  75 
Large  White,..  2  35  (a  2  EO 

Lima   2  90  @  3  Oil 

Fid  Pea8,hlk  eye  1  10  («.  1  65 

Do  green   2  OO  (g  2  25 

Split   4  50  @  6  50 

BUTTER. 
Cat,    poor  to 

fair.  It.   15  @  — 

Do  g'd  to  choice  225@  30 
Do  Giltedged... 
Do  Creauiery. . . 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Eastern,  lad  e. . 
Cal.  Pickled  ... 

Cal.  Keg   20  (a 

East'rn  Cr>  am'y  24 
CHEESE. 
Oal,  choice 

cream  

Do  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

D  >  Skim  

Young  America 

EGGS. 
Cal.  "as  Is,"  doz    20  @ 

Do  shaky   lb  <a 

Do  candled   30  @ 

Do  choi-c   325® 

Do  fresh  laid , . .     —  (fi 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte    —  @ 
Eastern  cold- 
storage   25 

Do  fresh   i85(fS 

Deselected   -  @ 

Outside  prices  for  seltcted 
large  eggs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  sizes— small  egg.s 
are  hard  to  sell, 

FEtD, 

Bran,  ton  13  00@  14  CO 

Feedmeal  25  0.'^@  26  00 

Gr'd  Barley....  19  hO'a  19  60 

Middlings   @  21  00 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  @  35  00 

Manhatan  Horse 
Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  IbO- 
tt).  Cabinets, . . 

HAY, 

Compreised  ,,.  7  00  (g  10  00 
Wheat,  per  ton.  9  Oofi  — 

Do  choice      ..  @  13  50 

Wheat  and  oats  8  OOa  11  50 

Wild  Oats   7  00@   9  00 

Cultivated  do  ,  6  C0r<*   9  00 

Barley,   6  00(rti   9  01 

Alfalfa   8  00(u.  10  60 

Clover   8  00(a  10  00 

Straw,  bale   35(a)  tO 

GRAIN,  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl   7'  }@  77i 

Do  good    782(cS  

Do  choice   80  ^  —  — 

Do  brewing          9,)  (ct  93 

Do  do  choice. . .  93i'(a  

Do  do  Giltedge  97.i(g  

Do  Chevalier. ..    80  (te  

Do  do  Giltedge,  1  15  @  

Buckwheat  2  2b  (ft  

Corn,  white  1  07S@   1  10 

Yellow,  large...!  00  (tf  

Do  smaU  1  Olita   1  10 

Oats,  milling..  1  35  @  1375 

Feed,  choice  1  375(a  

Do  good  1  30  (ft  

Do  fair  1  25  @  

Do  common..,. 1  125(co  

Surprise  I  40  @  

Black  feed  1  05  (»   1  15 


Hard  shell, 

Brazil   10  @ 

Pecans,  small,.      8  @  10 

Do  large   14  fco  16 

Peanuts   35@  4 

Filberts   10  @  12 

Hickory   7  @  8 

Chestnuts      ..     13  @  14 

ONIONS. 
Silverskin      ,     1  00  @  1  10 
POTATOES. 

River  Reds   45  @  55 

Early  Rose,  ctl.  65  (a)  75 
Peerlefs  ..  .  80  ®  90 
Burbauk  Seed's  75  (d  85 
Do  do  Salinas..  J  15  (a  1  25 
Do  do  Oregon..  1  15  (a  1  25 

Sweet   50  @  75 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doE          5  00  (Ji  6  00 

Roosters,  old...  6  00  fti  6  00 

Do  young   6  00  (to  5  50 

Broilers,  small.  2  00  (Je  3  00 

Do  large   3  00  (a  4  00 

Fryers   3  50      4  00 

Ducks   4  JO  (s  5  00 

Do  Isrge   5  60      6  00 

Do  eiiralarge. .  B  60  (tfl  7  00 

Geese,  ^air          1  60  (a  2  25 

Turkeys,  gobl'r.  12  @  17 
Turkeys,  hens..  12  (a  17 
Do  dressed  .  12i(a  18 
All  kinds  of  poultiy,  if  |ioor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  tha'i 
quoted;  if  large  and  in  gt,od 
condition,  they  sell  ior  more 
than  (juoted. 

Manhattan  Egg 
Food  (Red  Bail 
Brand)  in  100- 
11),  Cabinets. . ,     —  (311  60 
GAME 
Quail,  per  doz..     50  @  75 

Ducks    —  (a  — 

Do  Mal'd  ^  doz  3  00  @  3  50 

Do  Sprig   2  CO  (a  2  25 

Do  Teal   1  bO  (g  — 

Do  Widgeon         1  60  (a  — 

Do  small   1  25  (g  — 

Geepe   3  00  @  — 

Do  gray  ^  doz. .  2  00  (g  3  CO 

Do  White   1  00  @  1  60 

Do  Braut   1  25  (a  1  75 

Snipe   2  00  (jt  — 

Do  l<;uglish,  doz  1  60  @  2  00 
Do  Jack,  per  doz  75  (Si  1  25 
Hare,  i.er  doz..  1  25  @  — 
Rabbits,  large..  1  26  (a  1  60 
Do  small  , ,        1  OO  (a  1  25 

PROVISIONS. 
Cal,  bacon, 
heavy,  per  II).     12  (a  — 

Medium   12  ^  — 

Light   14  (a 

Lard   105(a 

Cal  sm'k'd  beef.  ll.@ 
Haras,  Cal  salt'd  135@ 

Do  Eastern   16  Q6 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   95@ 

Clover,  Red   16  (a 

White   30  (a 

Flaxseed   2  25  W 

Hemp   45@ 

Mustard,  yellow      7  (s 

Do  brown   45@ 

WOOL. 
Fall,  1892, 
S  Joaquin,  plain  65(a 
Do  mountain. . . 

Do  lamb   

Northern  Choice 
Do  Defective. . . 

Do  Lamb   _ 

HONEY -1892  Crop. 
White  crab, 

2-lb  frame  

Do  do  1-lt)  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dftrk  do  

Beeswax,  II).... 


14 


10 


I  (a 
8  @ 
14  (S 

1!  as 

10  f 


9!@ 
115@ 
7J(a 

6j(a 
23  <S 


14 


25 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotatloi:s  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  cousignmeLts  i^/ 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advauce  on  the 
bighe.it  quotations,  while  poor  selb  slightly  below  the  low- 
est (luotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  specified,  are  for 
fruit  in  sacks;  add  for  60-tb.  boxes  5c  per  ft.  and  for  26- lb. 
boxed  i  to  Ic  per  lb. 


APPLES-  1892. 

Sun-dried,  J's   4?,@  — 

Do  sliced  45@  5 

Evap.  bl.,riiig,  50-lb,bx  8  (*  9 
Fancy,  higher, 

APRICOTS-1892. 

Do  bleached  135(^  — 

Do  do  fancy  15  ^16 

Evap  choice,  in  boxes. 15  @16 


Do  fancy,  do 


Do  do  fancy  —  @16 

Evap,,  peeled,  in  box- 
es choice  185@— 

Do  do  fancy  20  C<*21 

PLUMS-1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dried  10  @10i 

Do  evap,  boxes, choicell  ("12 

Uupitted   i  @  5 

PRUNES-1892. 


.165@17  I  Cal.  French,  ungraded  75(3  8 


FIGS- 1892. 

Sun-dried,  black         4  @— 6 

Do  white   35',^- 

(iRAPES-1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemless..  25(3  3 

Do  unsteiumed   ll@  2 

NECTARINES-1892. 

Red,  sun-dried  7  (S  8 

Do  Evap  .  in  boxes. .  .]1}(912 

White,  sun-driei   95(f«ll 

Do  evaporated  12iiul3 

PEAR8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  quarters..  2,l(g  3 

no  sliced   4  f«  65 

Evap,,  Blic'd,  in  b'xes.  7  @  8  ' 
Unp'led.ri'rt'd.bl'ch'd   6  (a  8 

PEACH  RS-1S92. 
Sun-dried,  uniieeled..  7  @  7i  I 
Do  do  prime,  blched.  9  CIO  [Do  Sultanas,  sks. 

Do  do  choice,  do  II  (3115  Do  do  bxs 

^un-dr  ,  pl'd.  brched,.10  (all  I    Halves,  quartern  and  elghtha 

Do  do  prime  14  (a —  25,  60  and  75  cents  higher  re- 

Do  do  choice  —  @15  jspectively  than  whole  boxes. 


Do  graded.  60  to  100. .  ORalO 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  (312 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

KAISINS -1892. 
London  Layer?, 

cluster  per  box.l  90  @2  00 
Do  choicest  do...l  50  ^1  60 
Do  prime  or  bx. .  1  25  ^1  40 
Loose  Muscatels, 
2-crowr^  pr  lix..    75  Ol  00 

Do  S  crowii  do  1  IC  (a  I  20 

Do  do  do  fHced...l  20  (fel  25 
Uiistem'ed  Musca- 

Isinsks  pr  II).  25(3  3 
Stem'ed  2-crown.  23  3  3 
Stom'ed  ^-crr)wn..  32@  4i 
So'dl's  M'sc't'lssks     4  (3  5 

Dodo  in  bis   -  oai  CO 

6  (3  7 
(al  40 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Ofaoloe  selected, 
ciuotations,  while 
quotations. 
Limes,  Mex  ....  3 

Do  Cal  

Lemons,  box....  3 
Do  Sicily  choice  6 

Apples  

Do  Choice  

Do  Extra  choice  1 
Grapes,  pr  bx  - 

Pears  

do  Winter  Nells  1 

Persimmons  

Oranges,  pr  bx- 
Navels, Kiver'de  3 
Do,  Butte  Co, . .  3 
Heedrg,River'de  2 

Do,  Fresno  2 

Do,  ButtH  Co. . .  2 
Extra  choice  fruit 


In  KOod  package!,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
very  poor  gradei  sell  less  than  the  lower 

Dkckmbeb  28,  1892. 
00  @  4  50  ))Urposen  sells  at  an  advance 
ou  outside  quotations 


60  @  3  00 
60  ©  6  00 
35  (3  66 
76  (3  1  25 
50  (3  1  75 
16  (it  85 
25  (3  1  00 
00  (3  1  50 
60  @  1  00 

00  (3  3  50 
OO  (g  3  ,50 
00  (a  2  25 
00  @  2  60 
03  (a:  2  25 
for  special 


Beeta,  sk   —  &  75 

Carrots,  sk   30  @  60 

Ukra,  dry,  lb....  S  &  10 
Parsnips,  ctl. ...  1  00  @  1  60 
Poppers,  dry,  lb      7  @  8 

Turnips,  ctl   —  @  70 

Cabbage.  100  lbs    76  (3  80 

Garlic,  lit  tt)   15@  25 

Mar'fat  Squash, 

ton   6  00  (310  no 

Cauliflower   76  (g  1  00 

Celery   50  6?  75 

Mushrooms,'^  lb 

Do,  Common, .,      8(8  15 

Do,  Button   20  ((C  25 

Tomatoes,  box.  1  00  lis  1  2S 


556 


f  ACIFie  F^URAb  f  RESS. 


December  31,  1892. 


The  Science  of  SmelliDg. 

Prof.  De  Volson  Wood,  of  the  Stevens' 
Institute  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  contributes  the 
following  to  Science  :  The  greater  part  of 
the  science  of  seeing  is  contained  in  the 
science  of  optics,  and  this  is  founded  upon 
the  theory  of  undulations  of  the  ether  and 
the  way  in  which  they  are  modified  by  the 
media  through  which  they  pass.  The  form 
of  the  surface,  whether  plane  or  curved,  as 
well  as  the  density  of  the  medium,  produces 
marked  effects. 

Similaily,  the  greater  part  of  the  science 
of  hearing  is  contained  in  the  science  of 
acoustics,  and  this  also  treats  of  undulations, 
or  waves  propagated  in  air  or  other  gases. 
It  is  not  believed  in  either  case  that  solid 
particles  pass  from  a  source  to  the  sensitive 
nerves  to  produce  the  particular  sensation. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  science  of 
smelling  ?  The  principal  part  of  such  a 
science  would  consist  of  an  investigation  of 
the  mechanical  properties  of  odors,  and 
might  briefly  be  called  "  Odorology."  Is  it 
not  highly  probable  that  odors  are  also 
propagated  by  undulations  of  an  ether 
And  yet  we  are  familiar  with  the  statements 
made  by  writers,  such  as  "A  grain  of  musk 
will  keep  a  room  scented  for  many  years. 
During  the  whole  of  the  time  it  must  be 
slowly  evaporating,  giving  out  its  particles 
to  the  currents  of  air  to  be  wafted  presently 
out  of  doors;  yet  in  all  this  time  the  musk 
seems  to  lose  but  little  of  its  weight."  "  The 
acute  sense  of  smell  of  the  dog  is  well- 
known;  for  he  can  detect  the  track  of  his 
master  long  after  the  tracks  have  been 
made,  which  shows  that  some  slight  char- 
acteristic matter  is  left  at  each  footfall." 

Those  who  thus  speak  impart  the  idea 
that  odor  is  material.  I  prefer  to  think  of  it 
as  a  property  of  matter,  which  produces  its 
.own  peculiar  undulations;  and  that  the  sen- 
sation of  odor  is  produced  by  these  undula- 
tions in  the  olfactories.  Musk  retains  this 
property  for  a  very  long  time,  while  some 
bodies  lose  it  rapidly.  The  man  may  leave 
some  characteristic  matter  on  the  ground  at 
each  footstep,  but  it  is  nnt  necessary  that 
particles  of  that  matter  shall  pass  from  the 
ground  into  the  nose  of  the  dog  in  order 
that  he  may  track  his  master.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  that  matter  shall  possess  the 
property  of  sending  forth  certain  undulations. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that 
the  ground  itself  has  imparted  to  it  the  prop- 
erty of  sending  forth  the  desired  undula- 
tions. 

These  facts  being  assumed,  investigations 
might  be  made  to  determine  the  velocity 
with  which  odors  are  propagated,  and 
whether  they  are  subject  to  reflection,  re- 
fi action,  and  interference,  and  other  proper- 
ties common  to  sound  and  light;  also  wheth- 
er the  different  odors  are  due  to  different 
wave-lengths,  and  if  the  strength  and  inten- 
sity of  the  odor  is  due  to  the  amplitude  of 
the  wave,  as  in  light  and  sound.  The  phys- 
iological qualities  of  the  olfactories  by 
which  they  enable  one  to  detect  odors  of 
different  qualities  and  intensities,  furnish  a 
field  for  the  most  delicate  and  refined  inves- 
tigation. 

Wasting  Timber.— Eastern  lumbermen 
visiting  this  coast  express  actual  sorrow  at 
the  great  waste  evident  here  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber.  In  their  own  districts  they 
have  been  for  years  reducing  the  amount  of 
waste  and  utilizing  the  odds  and  ends.  Com- 
paring the  amount  wasted  here  with  that  in 
the  East,  they  have  no  wasle;  still,  they 
think  they  do,  and  are  constantly  devising 
plans  to  work  up  what  is  now  wasted.  An 
Eastein  writer  figures  the  loss  from  log  to 
lumber  in  the  white-pine  mills  from  one- 
quarter  to  one  half  of  its  cubic  contents.  He 


says  that  in  the  California  mills  the  waste  is 
from  6o  to  62  per  cent.  No  figures  are 
given  for  the  mills  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, but  they  are  in  it  on  the  waste  question, 
and  must  continue  to  be  until  a  denser  popu 
lation  calls  for  the  small  articles  that  can  be 
manufactured  from  what  is  now  thrown 
away. — West  Coast  Lumberman. 

Facts  Conoernuig  Dynamite. 

Very  few  people  have  a  correct  idea  of 
what  dynamite  is,  of  what  it  is  made,  and 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  To  the  Fiench 
belongs  the  honor  of  its  dipeovery  and  its 
practical  use.  Nitroglycerin  is  the  force 
of  all  high  explosives.  Dynamite  is  the 
name  most  usually  given  to  these  explosives, 
though  other  names  are  sometimes  used. 

Dynamite  is  simply  nitroglycerin  mixed 
with  various  ingredients.  Nitroglycerin  is 
made  by  mixing  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid 
with  sweet  glycerin,  the  same  that  is  used 
by  the  ladies  to  prevent  chapped  hands. 
Mixing  the  acids  and  glycerine  is  where  the 
danger  lies  in  the  making  of  nitroglycerin. 
The  mixing  tank,  or  agitator,  as  it  is  called 
by  dynamite  makers,  is  a  large  steel  tank, 
filled  inside  with  many  coils  of  lead  pipe, 
through  which,  while  the  mixing  is  in  prog- 
ress, a  constant  flow  of  ice  water  is  main- 
tained. This  flow  of  ice  water  is  used  to 
keep  the  temperature  of  the  mix  below  85 
degrees,  as  above  that  point  it  would  ex- 
plode, and  a  bole  in  the  ground  would  mark 
where  the  factory  had  been.  The  nitro- 
glycerin is  stored  in  large  earthenware 
tanks,  which  are  usually  sunk  in  the  ground 
to  guard  against  blows  or  severe  concussion. 

The  other  ingredients  for  making  dyna- 
mite are:  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  found 
only  in  Chili,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and 
wood  pulp.  Dynamite  is  put  in  paper 
shells,  usually  one  and  quarter  inches  in 
diameter  and  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
weighs  about  one-half  pound  to  each  shell 
or  cartridge.  It  has  largely  taken  the  place 
of  black  powder  for  blasting,  as  it  is  many 
hundreds  of  times  stronger,  and  consequent- 
ly more  economical.  It  is  used  in  mining 
all  kinds  of  ores,  coal  and  rock,  submarine 
blasting  and  railroad-building.  Without  its 
aid  many  railroads,  especially  those  crossing 
the  Kocky  mountains,  could  not  have  been 
constructed,  and  Hell  Gate  in  New  York 
Harbor  could  not  have  been  destroyed. 

Dynamite  will  not  explode  from  any  ordi 
nary  fall  or  jar;  it  will  burn  without  ex- 
plosion and  freezes  at  42  degrees,  10 
degrees  above  ordinary  freezing  point.  The 
bomb  of  the  anarchist  is  made  of  metal  or 
glass  and  filled  with  pure  nitroglycerin,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  explode  by  severe  contac 
with  any  hard  object.  These  bombs  are,  of 
course,  never  made  by  a  reputable  dynamite 
factory.  Five  or  six  millions  of  dollars  are 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  dynamite  in 
the  United  States,  and  its  use  is  constantly 
on  the  increase.  The  fumes  of  nitroglycer- 
in produce  intense  headache,  which  can  be 
cured  by  taking  a  very  small  dose  of  it  in- 
ternally.—Exchange. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

GERMAN  HAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  {26  CAL- 
Ifortiia  Street.  For  the  bait  year  enuing  Dec  31, 
1S92,  k  dividend  bas  been  declared  at  the  rate  o(  five 
auU  one-tenth  (61-10)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Term 
Deposits,  and  tour  and  one-quarter  (4  1-4)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  Ordinary  Deposlie,  pa}  able  on  and  alter 
Tuesday,  Jan  3,  1SB3. 

GEO.  TOURNY,  SecrcUry 


L.  V.  WILLIT8.  Watsonville,  C»l.,  Black  Perch- 
erons.    Registered  Stallions  (or  sale. 


Real  nice  one,  too— latest  style  out.   PRETTY  CAPS  TO  MATCII 

f  TT"  "IT!  -m  f 


Colors  are  gray  mixed  and  light  tan  mixed,  the  new  popular  labrics— not  dark.  We  have  only  TO 
left,  and  they  will  not  go  round.  ' 

AGE  4  ARE  $2.50-POSTAOE  18c.  \ 
AGE  6  ARE  2.75-POSTAGE  20c.  ( 
AGE  8  ARE  3.00— POSTAGE  22c.  > 
AGE  10  ARE  3.25-POSTAGE  24c.  \ 
AGE  12  ARE    3.50-POSTAGE  25c. 

C£a.|3jS  to   3Vratolx  Oo  'vvitlo.  tla©  Coat«. 

You  will  be  asked  35.00  for  these  elsewhere.  We  have  liADIES'  COATS  tS-TS  to  $12.00  Long 
Coats,  list  year's  style,  30  lelt,  wero  $12.00  to  $20.00,  now  $5.00  to  $8.00.   Our  list  tells  about 'em. 

Send  forit — PBP.E--to 

414-416-418  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  LATEST  STYLE 

PULVERIZER! 


■THB  ■ 


PACIFIC  SPADER! 

I'  rtted  by  one  small  Boy.    No  Uan  rcquised. 

NEwl; 

IN  THE  IWARKHT 


QOMETHINC 

^  FINEST  IMPLEMENT 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 


The  Paeilic  KpaiU-r  .cu  1  \  ineyard  «'ul. 

tlvalor.  Docs  more  work  in  one  stroke  thiin 
a  Disc  Harrow  in  ten.   r.izes,  ."i'l,  to  12  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  <c  CO. 

SAS  FEANCLiCO  aid  FRESNO. 

  a  i/.  .-o  .  

No    6D—  6i-foot  Spadsr  16-luch  Blades 


.16 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 


No.  60—  7 
No.  lOD-  6} 
No.  14D-  7 

Especially  adapted  to  pulveriziiis;  "lx)ttoms"— cue  maa  No.  16D—  8 
ftud  a  small  boy  cau  operate  It  ^^-12 

Linden,  Cal.,  Nov.   26,  1892. 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentl emen : - I  was  induced  by  your  agent,  Mr.  I. 
0.  Fowler,  to  purchase  one  of  your  PACIFIC  SPADERS, 
which  I  have  tested  on  some  very  hard  1  and  and  mus  t 
say  it  does  i ts  work  to  perfection.  I  will  say  to 
all  who  contemplate  purchasing  a  Cultivator  to  take 
the  Pacific  Spader  every  time.     I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.   V.  Webb. 


FERTILIZER  AND  CORN  ATTACHMENTS.  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 

VOTlVto  GUTTER 

A  WONDERFUL,  LABOR-SAVING  TOOL.    FULLY  WARRANTED. 

fliLL 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDING  CORN  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 

Plants  Beans,  Vvm,  EnsllaBC  t'-t^-   I*l>trlbutc>  Fertilizers. 
I  SEND  FOB  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Three m.ch. 

TKUMAN,HUOK.£&  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Fresno  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Ccast. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  i  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OmCS,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAH  FBAHCISCO.  GAL. 
Wareboaae  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanoed  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  loweet  poaalble  rates  of  Interest. 
Fall  Oarsoee  of  Wheat  famlabed  Sblppera  at  abort  notice. 

ALSO  0RDEK8  FOR  ORAIE  BAGS,  Agriooltural  Implementi,  Wagons,  Oroceriet 
and  MerohandiM  of  every  detoription  solicited, 

B.  VAN  BVBBY,  Manaser.  A.  M.  B&LT,  Aaalatant  Manager. 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery   and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATES  OHEERFCLLT 
FURNISHED. 

Addre88  Works,  Flrst  &  StCvenSOn  StS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 

Send  or  book  ehoK'ing  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 
tree. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
IH  EXCHANGE. 
B2b  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISOa 


December  31,  1892. 
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Cholera  and  Ozone. 

The  fact  that  electricity  enables  ozone  to 
be  generated  cheaply  and  on  a  large  scale, 
says  the  Electrical  World,  may  have  a  most 
important  bearing  in  the  future  as  a  sanitary 
measure,  more  particularly,  however,  in  re- 
lation to  cholera  epidemics.  That  some 
connection  exists  between  the  spread  of 
cholera  and  the  scarcity  of  ozme  in  the 
atmosphere  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt, 
fiom  observations  begun  as  early  as  1884 
and  continued  ever  since.  There  is  a  nor- 
mal amount  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  it  appears  from  these  observations  that 
at  places  where  the  cholera  existed  the 
amount  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  was  be- 
low this  normal,  sometimes  even  to  a  very 
marked  degree.  Moreover,  an  increase  in 
the  epidemic  in  certain  localities  seemed  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  a  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  ozone  in  the  air.  Daring  the 
early  part  of  the  1884  epidemic  in  Paris  and 
Marseilles  the  quantity  of  ozone  in  the  air 
was  found  to  be  decidedly  below  the  normal. 
This  itself  would  point  to  some  connection 
between  the  two,  but  an  additional  fact  of 
great  importance  is  that  tests  made  at  the 
same  time  in  other  places  which  were  free 
from  the  epidemic  showed  the  presence  of  a 
normal  amount  of  ozone.  Tests  made  since 
by  numerous  observers  appear  to  have  con- 
firmed this  coincidence.  The  fact  that  some 
relation  may  exist  between  the  two  would 
not  be  surprising,  as  cholera,  we  believe,  is 
now  recognized  as  a  germ  disease,  and 
ozone  is  well  known  to  be  a  very  effective 
germicide.  It  is,  moreover,  an  excellent 
means  to  use,  because  if  properly  made  it  is 
not  in  the  least  injurious  to  human  beings. 
When  made  by  chemical  processes  or  from 
oxygen,  it  may  be  injurious,  but  this  is 
owmg  to  impurities  or  to  the  presence  of 
untransformed  oxygen.  If,  however,  it  is 
made  of  air  ozonized  by  means  of  electricity 
it  has  been  found  to  be  quite  uninjurious. 
Mr.  P.  de  Puyt  recently  made  some  very  in 
teresting  and  instructive  compilations  re- 
garding this  matter,  and  urges  very  strongly 
the  use  of  ozonized  air,  not  only  as  a  de- 
stroyer of  germs  in  hospitals,  lazarettos, 
schools,  public  houses,  and  other  places,  but 
also  as  a  preventive  in  the  case  of  a  threat- 
ened epidemic.  Eleven  to  twelve  centi- 
grammes per  litre  of  air,  which  is  easily 
produced  by  electrical  means,  and  was  for- 
merly claimed  to  be  a  dangerously  large 
quantity,  he  says  has  been  found  to  be  per- 
fectly harmless  even  for  infants,  if  made  by 
electrical  means.  He  also  compiled  the 
following  interesting  figures:  During  the 
month  of  July,  1884,  while  the  cholera  epi- 
demic was  at  its  worst  in  Marseilles,  the 
mean  quantity  of  ozone  in  the  air  was  .86  as 
compared  to  2  17  during  1883  In  Paris 
even  greater  difference  was  found.  During 
the  maximum  period  of  the  epidemic  in 
November,  1884,  it  was  .44  as  compared  to 
1.82  for  the  same  period  in  1883.  Moreover, 
during  the  two  weeks  when  the  mortality 
was  greatest  the  amount  of  ozone  in  the 
air  was  as  low  as  .27  as  compared  to  2.0  for 
the  same  period  in  1883,  Furthermore, 
during  several  days  when  the  air  was 
charged  electrically,  more  than  was  usual, 
the  epidemic  was  found  to  diminish  in  its 
severity.  Such  coincidences  are  certainly 
very  striking  and  warrant  (he  most  careful 
attention  and  study  on  the  part  of  physicians 
and  boards  of  health.  There  is  time  now 
before  the  threatened  cholera  epidemic  in 
this  country  next  summer  to  institute  experi- 
ments and  make  preparation. 


Spontaneous  Combustion.  —  Among 
the  results  brought  to  light  through  chem- 
ical investigations  of  the  sources  of  spon- 
taneous combustion,  says  the  United  States 
Miller,  is  the  fact  that  sawdust  should 
never  be  used  to  collect  drippings  or  leak- 
ages. Dry  vegetable  or  animal  oil  is  found 
to  inevitably  take  fire  when  saturating  cot- 
ton waste  at  180  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
spontaneous  combustion  occurs  more  quick- 
ly when  the  cotton  is  soaked  with  its  own 
weight  of  oil.  Danger  is  involved  in  patent 
"driers,"  from  leakage  into  sawdust,  etc.; 
oily  waste  of  any  kind,  or  waste  cloths  of 
silk  or  cotton,  saturated  with  oil,  varnish  or 
turpentine,  also  linseed-oil  drippings  into  a 
sponge;  glycerin  or  oil  of  any  kind  leaking 
into  sawdust;  bituminous  coal  in  large  heaps 
of  pit  coal,  hastened  by  wet,  and  especially 
when  pyrites  are  present  in  the  coal — the 
larger,  the  greater  the  liability.  Oil  on 
flour,  or  water  on  flour,  is  productive  of 
spontaneous  combustion.  In  fact,  all  or- 
ganic structures,  being  largely  composed  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  are  readily  excited, 
because  of  the  afifiaity  of  the  hydrogen  for 
oxygen. 

The  hardest  work  in  this  world  is  to  do 
nc^thing.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  just  stand 
two  hours  waiting  for  the  approach  of  a 
parade. 


Onr  Agents, 


J.  C.  HoAO— San  Francisco. 

K.  Q  Bailby— San  Francisco. 

F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 

Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 

Samuel  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

W.  H.  MuKRAY— California. 

K.  H.  ScHABFPLK— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Co'». 

C.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 

Chas.  E.  Townsbnd — California. 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Peranng  receiving  tlila  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
ezamlce  Its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  aud  ^ve  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  Id 
oirculatiog  tbe  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  otbers,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  mos  ,  31  10  moB.,  82;  15  moa,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  It  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe.s. 

The  D.  M.  Osborne  Co. 

In  addition  to  its  lirge  warehouse  on  Bluxorae 
street,  this  Company  has  just  leased  the  three-story 
and  basement  building,  No.  27  Main  street,  where 
it  will  carry  a  large  stock  of  Harvesting  Machinery, 
Binding  twine.  Harrows,  etc.  Here  also,  will  be  its 
general  offices,  and  as  the  location  is  central  and 
convenient  to  Market  street,  country  buyers  visiting 
the  city  will  appreciate  the  change. 


38ed$,  t>la|it$,  (tc. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878 

TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 

OLYMAN  PLUMS, 

The  Two  Best  Sblpplne  Varieties  for 
Proflc. 

ALSO  FULL  GENERAL  STOCK  OF 

FRUI  r,  NUT  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  etc. 

UNIRRIGATBD  I       CLEAN  I 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot,  M.  J.  CROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Courtbou9e. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES.   Napa.  Cal. 


iPElL  PEACH. 

rhe  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAF  PROOF. 

rWO  WBBKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  BABLY  CRAWFORD, 

The  Best  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvaesers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  TaoaTlIIe, 
A.  T.  F08TEB,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOSIA8  &  SON,  Tlsalls. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABII4HED   IN  1858.) 

 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 
Also,  a  general  assortmcot  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peacb, 
Neotaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  sandy 
loam,  without  Irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PBPPBR, 

Petamma,  Cal. 

Ow'ng  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  sell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  conei its  of  260  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings,  50  acres  In  orchjrd,  and  a  large  Nursery 
stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carryiug  oa  tbe  business  A  good  oupor- 
tunity  for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  further  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TREES. 

Qrowers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  INSECT  nm  OR  IRRIGATION. 

Please  Send  for  Catalogue. 

HULBERT     BROS.,  Proprietors, 

811  Third  St.,  Santa  Bobs. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wickson. 


C/ILlfOll(ll/l  f  1^111}^ 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprebeDsive  book  ombodylng 
Ihe  experience  and  niethod»  of  bundrcds  of  Buccessful 
growers,  and  coDStltutlng  a  truetworthy  guide  by  which  tb^ 
inexperienced  may  succeHRfuUy  produce  the  fruits  for  wbiob 
California  i«  famous.  600  i)aKes.  Fully  IlluatrateJ.  Price$3. 
postpaid.  Beud  for  circular.  DKWEY  PUBLISHING  00. 
publiabero.  220  Market  Btreet,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


^eed;,  t>laiit3,  (tc. 


OUR  HANDSOMELY 

Illustrated  = 
=  Catalogue 

Is  now  ready  and  has  been  mailed  "K^l* 

to  our  regular  customers.  Others  can  *^ 

receive  a  copy  by  remittine  twenty  cents,  which  may 

be  deducted  from  the  first  order  sent  amounting  to 

one  dollar. 

^herwood  jiall  flur^eril  Co. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES 

Importers  and  Growers. 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals, 
ALMONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES.  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

No  Irrigation.  Free  from  Pests. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANB  BROS.,    Martinez,  Oal. 


Ferry's 
Seeds 

and  reap  a  rich 
harvest.  They  are  always  reliable, 
always  in  demand,  always  the  best 

rPERRY'SSEEDANNUALl 

For  lh9.1  is  invaluable  to  every  rianter.  J 
Jt  M  an  encyclopedia  of  the  latest  farming  j 
'uformation  from  the  hi^^hest authorities.  ^ 
Mailed  Free. 

.D.M.FERR-J^L  DETROIT,^ 
&  C0._^,^^^^^  Mich.^ 


FRANK  KUNZ. 

PROPRIETOR  OFTHB  UNION  NVRSERT, 

2129  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento, 

HAS  FOR  SALE  A  FINE  LOT  OF  OLIVES, 

Grown  Id  the  open  ground,  namely:  MANZANILLO  or 
Queen's  Olive,  NEVADILLO  BLANCO,  FICHOLINE, 
aod  a  fine  lot  of  CHAUEROPS  EXCELSA,  which  he 
offers  at  very  low  rates. 


OLIVE_TREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona.  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety. 

Prices  and  a  Pamphlet  on  Olive 
Culture  in  California  Mailed  Free. 

ADDRESS 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      L«<s  Angeles  Co,,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREE^  FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  jears  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPERLY  root  the  Olive.  No  artiBcial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0„  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal. 


TREES 

FOR      L&NTING  SEiSON.  189293 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricols, 

Leading  Varieties,  in  large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Beciduons  Fruits, 

All  our  stock  is  growo  without  irrigatioo  and  is  guar- 
anteed Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 


San  Raiofl  Valley  Nnrsery, 


Daaville,  Cal. 


ORANGE 

I  III  lIlKI*  ''''  reduced  price  of  7C  cts.  per  copy. 
Uill>l  UEPU  DEWKY  PUB. CO., 220 Market. 8. 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Garoy 
giving  the  results  of  long  experi- 
ence in  Southern  California.  190 
pages,  cloth  bound.    Sent  postpaid 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPKN8  IlliniEDIAT£:i.T  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  CIlag),  which  l8  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rou  d,  of  m  dium  size,  VERT  BIOHLT  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweet. 

THIS  PEACH  HAS  BKEN  8C0CES8FITL.LT  SHIPPED  EAST  FOR  1<'ITE  TEARS  ami 
ta  no  Dew,  autried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  strong  grower,  and  heavy  baarer,  never  having  misled  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.    Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO.. 

VAOAVILLE,  OAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


1893 


TRY 


our  specialties.    Farmers  wanted  as  Agts.  The 
«ee4  Cp.,  »»lt  L»l(e  f>\\y,  |;t»b, 


1893 


}Ve  Are  The  Only  Firm 

(Vivinp  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We  nre  the 
only  Firm  distributing  amoni;  patrons  a  yciir's  subscrip- 
tion to  loo  agricultural  papers  without  cx.icting  any 
equivalent.  No  other  Seed  Catalogue,  of  America 
or  Kurope,  contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  of 
the  standard  vegetables,  and.  in  addition,  are  many 
choice  varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  Though  great- 
ly enlarged  in  boththe  vegetable  and  flower  seed  derart- 
nients,  we  send  ourcalalogue  FItKE  to  all.  The  thiree 
..arrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it, 
tli.1t  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
nuritv  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of  our 
capital.    J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


WILSON'S 

^  Common-Sense 

SEED 

I  CATALOGUE 

\\         Fop  1893 


OPUT  CDPP  "8  21)0  Fine  KngravlnRS.   Full  of, 

Oull  I    rnCC.        ustful  and  Instriictlvo  Informutlon.  ^ 

One  of  the  I>IoHr  Reliable  Calnlosues  publinhod.  i 
All  kindH  of  Giiarnntced  (inrdcn.  Flower  nnd  Field' 
.SeedH,  Fruit  niid  Oriiuiiieiuiil  Trees,  .■Small  Fruits.' 

The  Great  FREEMAN  POTATO  Given  Away!| 

Cliuice  UoNeK,  FloncrinK  i'liinlH  uiul  liulbs. 
TIIOKOUCailUtED  I'OlJIiTKY.   ReeiHtered  PICS,' 
(jerman  Uares,  <&c..  Sec.  AddreHu 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  Mechanicsville,  Pa.| 
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Napa  Valley  Notes  21 

Nasal  Gleet  116 

Natural  Gas.  516 

.Vevada  Co.    (See  Ag'L 

N-tcs.) 
.Vectatines ProStable  ...152 

Needles,  H  w  Made  562 

tNew  "I  Jee  "  656 

New  Year,  For  the   650 

t-New  Year  Minu-jt  666 

New  Year's  Wish  6f8 

Night  in  Woods  130 

Norther,  Thj   3iJ0 

Nursery   Business,  Er< 

rjrs  in  378 

Nursery  Practice  4i;i 

-Nursery  S.ock  Prohib- 
ited 84,  88 

o 

Oak.  Maki  g  Antlqui. .  .23S 
390. 

Oat  Product  187 

Oleomargarine  In  S.  F...4.86 
Olive,  Kerpiirements  for,  8i 

384,  422,  41)3.  472,  492. 
Olive-Oil    Making,  293.  422 

463,  540. 
Olive  Oil,  Producers  of .  .293 
337. 

Olive  Machinery,  Univer- 
sity 397 

O.ive  Varietifs  13!,  293,  337 

376,498.4-23,  463,434. 
0  i/es.  Pickling.  .6,  423,  481 

ment  37  7  lOne  Little  Newsboy   49 

Hrticult.  ral  Society,  376  Ooion-0ro»lng  403,  518 

377.  Orange  Co.    (See  Agl. 

Ho'tic'iltuiists,  Pioneer  24l  Notes.) 


H 

Hambletoniao    M  o  D  u- 

111  nt  

Hawaiian  Sugar  Indus 

try  240 

'Hirritoii.Tlie  Late  Mrs. 373 

Hay,  California.   ...210 

Hay  in  Bales  412 

Hay,  Stacking  191 

Hay  Product   18' 

Hty  in  Sierra  Valleys,  147 

2.55. 

Hemp  

tiler  Exa  ted  Station....  48 

Her  Horse  Sense  656 

•Ili'gard,  E,  W  1,  419 

Hilgard  s  Letters,. .  .211,  •294 

Hog,  Points  of  Good.   26 

Home  t'.rolc  —  Poems. 
Stories,  etc  —  Egbth 
Page  of  Each  Issue 

Hoe,  How  to  Use  82,  124 

Hogs  in  Kern  152 

nolstein  Milk  Records..  .506 

Home,  What  is  236 

Homes,  Tw  o  236 

Honey  Extracting  507 

Hooey  Crop  of  U.  S.,  232  472 
516. 

Hop  Crop  25J,  448 

H  ]pL)U8C  194 

Hops  in  Cal  132 

Hop*  in  Mendocino  194 

Hops  lu  Oregon  50.  278 

Hu(8  i  I  Sacramento, 132,  362 

Hops  in  Sonoma  13: 

H  'ps  in  Washington, 263, 3.35 


Hops,  Red  Spider  on 

Hopyards,  Sheep  in  152 

Horse  BrecJing  Farms. .  .486 
H-jrses,  Food  for  Sick..  .531 
Horses,  Hitching  Up  ...  88 

H  irse  Sale,  Uobjrt  5.55 

Horse  Show,  N.  Y  271 

H  irse,  sires  ol  1892.  482 

Horse,  Two-Vear-Olds. .  ..507 
Horse  Race  at  its  Best,  289 

291 ,  4-20. 
liOiStS.  Intelligence  of.  '254 

Horses,  Draft  42  '21 12 

Horses,  Foundered  174 

Horse,  Palo  Alto  S3,  508 

Horse,  Tallest   4 

H  irs  ■,  Ag'l  Value  of,  3,i4,  ,531 

"i  irses,  Grooming   7 

'l<>r8:;s,  Nancy  Hanks,  168 

''^tp.  t  -in  Silcnoe.254 
'i..  ^1  'oa  :  Bond  438 
llor  icu,- 


125,  Mi 
Humboldt  Co.  (See  Ag'l 

Notes). 
lliimus,Origin  and  Func- 

tio  1  121 

'Hydraulic  Mioi^ig   61 

I 

tl  Love  the  Woods  192 

locut^ator,  Home-Made..  74 

Influenza  and  Eyes   14 

llnadequacr  109 

'Jnditns  of  the  North. .  .45 

lastc:  Friends  371 

Insects   Beneflcial  from 

Aus  ralia,  4,  1€4  ,  233,  263 

316. 

Independent  Standpoint. 
From  an  (Third  Page  of 
Ea  h  Isaui;.) 
Irrigated  Lands  as  Se.or- 

Ity  275 

Irrigation  BDndr.  275 

Irrigation  Development. 275 

Irngailon  District  374 

Irrigition,  Eicessive   46 

Irrlgatioa,  Florida   128 

•Irriiation  Flume,  River- 
side  41 

Irrigation,  Garden   42 

Irrigation,  Methods  of.  ..125 
492. 

Irrigation  in  San  Joa- 
quin Valley   492 

Irrigaticn,  Sub.  229 

Irrigation,  Pumping  for, 

128,  2.'.5 


Orange  Culture  47. 125 

Orange  Crop...  ..102,  278,  552 

•range  Oil   50 

Orange,  Hart's  Tardif . . .  102 

174. 

Orange  Ins  c'^8   68 

Oranges,  Florida  Abroad. .501 
Oranges,  Marketing,  60,  102 

152,  278 
Orange  Trees,  li .  fl  ictors 

for.  220 

Orchard  Cultivatinn.  .71,  502 

Orchard,  Foo  hill  121 

(Orchard,  In  the   "23 

Orchard  Management. . . .  27s 

Oiegon  Evaporators  403 

Ostrich  F.atber  Painters  49 


Pampas  Plumes.  10, 101  606 

Pacsles  234 

Paper  Maujiacture  164 

P.rasol.  That  O  d  143 

Pasadena  Homes  601 

Pea  Growing  4-26 

Pcacb,  Early  Im,jerial.42,  82 

Peach,  Klberta  181 

''each.  Glen  Holly   81 

I'each,  Seedling  92  313 

Peaches  lu  Uelawa  ;e   . .  8 

Peaob,  Sawyer's  101 

Peacjes  in  Georgia   6 

Peaches,  Large  174.  255 

Peat  he-.  Varieties  ol,  132 

194.  813. 
Peaches  f  or  World's  Fair .  194 
aant  Growing  8S4 


Irrigation  Reservoirs  448, Pear,  Bartlett  265 


Irrigation  Works.  41,  276 

J 

Je  ly,  Sealiog  338 

Jersey  Queen,  New  217 

J  ohu  Martin's  Revenge . .  29 

K 

Kero  Co.  (See  Agl  Notes  ) 
Kerosene  Emulsion   68 

L 

Laces.  Washing.,  218 
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La  Rue,  H.  M 

Labor  Prob  ems,  43,  63,  83 

i23, 113. 
'L-djbir-^s,  Australian,  4 
184,  233.  253,  W9,  272. 

Lau<i,  Rfccl kimiFig   32 

Lassen  Co.  (See  Agricul- 
tural Not.-8.) 

Leloiig,  Address  of  3.7  Poultry  Product  .  189 

Lemjn-Curing  274,  4S6jPoultry  Incubators. .V4,'l21 


'car.  Second  Crop  384 

Pears,  Splaying  278 

I'ear,  Pruning  263 

Pci:an  Nuts  516 

I't  largoiiiums,  Seedling.  ^"6 

Pension  Matters  503 

Persimm-ins.  Americao,  335 
439,  616. 

Pie  Company.  Great   28 

Plaser  Co.  (See  Ag'i  Notes  ) 

Plantin;;  Season  602 

I'lu  IS.  Oriental  !(56 

Plum,  Simon    82 

'Pneumatio  Tire  Sulky,  181 
275 

Pork,  Making  Lean   26 

I'ork  Pr-  duct  1-21 

•Portland  Residences  ...  21 

I'otatu  Crops   82 

Pou  try  Ass  iciation  .32J 


Poultry    Essentials  to 
Success..  127,  276,  487,  508 
654. 

Poultry  Keeping,  5,  46,  74 

106,  127. 
Poultry,  Laying  Type  of,  74 

Pratt.  H  G..  Essay  604 

Presidential  Campaign,  3, 

419,  439. 

Primroses,  Chinese  234 

Produce  Review  186 

Pr<  diicers'  Individual  Ef 

forts  

Products,  Prizes  for   44 

Prune  Drying,  145,  108,  '233 

362. 

Prune  Growing,  145,  2'20,  462 
640. 

Prune  Ylul 's  .302  342 

Prunii  gFru  t Tiees.  198,464 
Pruning,  Summer   32 

Q 

4  iall  K  lling  602 

(j  larautine  AgaiuSt  Pests,  84 


R 


•231,  27 


Railroad  Wrongs. . 

Raisin  Acreage  .50 

Raisin  Aesoclation,  21,  -24 
66  '•7.  108.  132.  166.  2'29 
233  i50  20D.  397,  458.  528 

Kaisins,  Dipped 

Rais  n  Makipg,  .322  ,  342,  362 
384 

Raisins,  R'jection  of,  12,  63 

Raisins,  Sua-  ish   4" 

Ramie  at  New  Orleans. .  .3.^6 

Red  Letter  Days  557 

Red  Spider  Killer  . .  .71,  247 

Rest  in  B  se  Forest  ICO 

Rbcuinati  m   4 

Koad  Law  482 

Roa  is,  Improvemtuts  of.319 
3.58 

*  Roads,  Numbering,  333,  .334 

Roads  d  >  1  rees   44 

Rose  Jar   4> 

Rose,  Summer  Pruning.  .102 

Rose.  Isabella  Gill  439 

Roses,  some  Good.  .504,  529 
■Rural   Improvement,  333 
334. 

Rural  Mail  Delivery  338 

Rusk,  Sec'y,  Report  of..  .4.59 

Rye  LYop   187 

Eye  Hay  for  Cows.  531 

s 

Sacramento  Co.  (See  Agl. 

Notes.) 
San  Benito  Co.  (See  Agl. 

Notes.) 
San  Bernardino  Co.  (See 

Agl.  Notes.) 
San  Di'go  Co.  (See  Ag'. 

Not' 8  ) 
Sin  Joaqiln  Co.  (See 

Agl.  Notes.) 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Vine 

Interests   190 

S  n  Joaquin  Valley, West 

Side  374 

San  Luis  Obispo  Co  (Sae 

Agl.  Not<-8.) 
San  Mat  o  Co  (See  Agl. 

Notes.) 
Santa  Bubara  Co.  (See 

Agl.  Notes.) 
Sinta  Clara  Co.  (See  Agl. 

Notes.) 
Santa  Cruz  Co.  (See  Agl. 

Notes.) 

'San'a  Ciuz  B»ach  269 

Santa  Moui.a  Beach,  Life 

at  143 

I'cale,  Gas  Treatment  for.l3 

Sc.le,  Sprays  for  6i,  108 

tSchool  Idjl   SO 

'Saatlle,  Daugbt-r  of  45 

Seed  Distribution,  Uni- 

verei  y  533 

S  xton's  Story,  Th -  236 

Sequoias,  New  Gr  .vo. .  .333 
Shasta    Co.     (See  Agl. 

Notes, i 

Shellac.  How  Made  390 

Sheep.      Pi^rsian  Fat 

Tailed  1'22 

Sheep,  Delaine  Me  ino...  26 
Sh:ep  in  Cal  ... 214  317. 
sheep  on  Fainn  373,  .53 


Tahiti,  Letter  from  552 

Tariff  and  Agricultur'...418 
Tehama   Co.  (See  Ag'l 
Notes). 

Ten  Acres  in  So.  Cal  529 

Ten  Block  System  334 

"I'iiaijksgikiiig  Oroup. . .  4;t9 
Til -ee  Sisters.  Story  of..  9() 

I  hreshirg,  Cost  of    88 

The  Colonel's  Wife   48 

"The  Reward  170 

Tohicco  Culture,  102,  174 
209. 

Tomato  Tree  640 

Tomu.y's  School  557 

Tommy'sSlipper   41) 

Tools,  Caie  of  169,  310 

Tuberculosis  in  C  >W8   54 

Tires,  Wide  or  Narrow,  212 
430 

Tree  Planting  In  Alkali. 220 
rrotters.  Cal  ,  of  ls92. . .  52.8 
Trotting    Record  Low- 
ered 188,  81 

Tu'kcy  Crop  4-26 

Town  Endowments  396 

Trees,    Blue  Gums  for 

F"uel   652 

Trees  f<om  Nursery  to 

Orchard  461,  502 

Treef ,  Names  of  Cal  105 

Tr  jes  for  Strcet»,44.  302,  319 
Tulare   Co.    (See  Ag'l 

Notes). 
Tuolumne  Horticulture,^ 
Pioneer   24 


l-AOS 

Strawliirries,  Cal.  Wild. ..505 
.strawberries  in  Foothills  5  i6 

Sugar  Bounty  400 

Sugar  Station  in  CaL210,3s4 

Sulphuring  Fruit  174 

Summer  B  larder   28 

Summer  Love   28 

Sunburn  170 

Sunday  in  Country  30O 

Sutter    Co.    (See  Agl. 

Notes.) 
Swett  Clover  Detriment- 
al  92 

Swallow  Sings,  The  236 


u 

UnlveiBlty  Distribution 

of  Seed",  etc  533 

University  of  ""al  102 

V 

Valleys  of  Lassjn  and 

Modoc  130 

Vedalia  in  Sa  Africa  269 

Vegetable  Product,  189,  250 

443,  528. 
Ventura  Co.  (See  Ag'l 
Notes). 

Vine  Pruning   4^82 

vine  Diseases  334,  420 

Vine  Planting,  etc. .  .67,  401 

Vine  Ful  era  504,  527 

Vines,  Care  and  Cultu-e,  6' 

14U,  274  ,  398,  41I,  482 
\'ineyards.    Resistant,  25 
556. 

Viticulture   at  World's 

Fair  161 

Vineyard,  Boys  in  290 

Vineyard,  Sheep  In,  274,  316 
Viticultural  Commission 
ers'  Reports.  .190,  21.",,  214 

w 

Wages  in  Europe  542 

Walnuts,  Curing  233 

Walnuts,  Grafting  378 

VValuut-Grow-eis*  AsVu...  50 
Walnut  Growing...  233,  540 

Walnut  Yiel  s  152,  510 

Walnut,  New  Solt-Sliell.233 
Washington  Slate  Flower  333 
I  Watches  of  the  Night. .  S 

■Vatermclon,  Large  3sl 

Watermelons,  Marketing  S4 
'  ater  Freezes,  When...  .2ls 

Wa'criiun's  Exhibit  481 

Water  Ways,  Improving. 375 

Water,  Tests  for  172 

Weather  Bureau  108 

W.  ddins,  ThsSpactre.  ..  60 

Wheat  Growing   .vS 

Wh-at,  Product  of,  2,  22,  SI 
122,  ISO.  317,  465,  601 


Sheep-Shearli  g  Machine.  26  wheat  in  Dri  Is 

She-p,  Improving   26 

Shorthorns  at  State  Fair.272 
Shorthorn  Herd  Bjok  ...14 

Shothole  Fungus  141 

Silage  vs.  Clover  254 

Silo.  Building  11 

Silo  in  Oregon  254 

Silver  l^uestion,  8,  6, 183,211 
skim  Milk.Sweetur  Sour  202 

tSky  Rain  236 

ISleep,  The   192 

'Smilax  Seed  101 

S>ap  Colors   93 

Soil  StirrlDg  and  Rvano- 

ratlon  182,  235.  306 

S  ilanp   Co.    (See  Agl 


Notes  ) 
Son  ma   Co.   (See  Agl. 

Notes.) 

Sorghum  Molasses  422 

Sponges  154 

Speed  Records  168, 181,  5'28 

Spruce,  Douglass  1!5 

Squirrel,  Poison  274 

Stamboul  s  Fast  Mlle,4GU,5'23 
S.anislaus  Co.  (See  Agl. 


3oa 

Wheat  Prices  351 

Wheat  Smui,  Hot  Water 

lor  231 

Wheat,  Tall  Bearded ...  .272 

Whitebrow  Family   89 

Whittier,  In  Memory  of.  .470 
A  ines.   Better  Outlook 

for  660 

Wines,  Cal.  In  France  53 

Wines,  Pr  zes  for  292 

Wine  Shipments  630 

Wine  1  itcrest.  108.  190,  212 

Women  Fellows.   171 

Woman's  Work   6 

Wood  I'o  ishing  390 

Word  in  Season  300 

World's  Fair  .  .  .27.  101,  377 
World's  Fair  Buildings,  81 
209.,  249. 
World's   Fair,  Exhibits 

for  107,  101,  27J 

t  World,  The  668 

Y 

Yolo  Co  (See  Agl.  Notes) 
Yolo  Fruits  and  Farms. .  27 


Not.s.)  |Volo  W.  eat  Farm   88 

Starch  Factory  457,  472  Young  Folk's  Juvenile 


State  Fair  1892  181.  25 

State  Fair  Premiums,255,272 
S  a.isti:s  Gov't   273 


Poems,  Stories,  et;., 
(niata  pa^je  of  each 
issue.) 


S  ate  nower  Show  396.Y'outh  at  World's  Fair.  .130 

Steam  Wagons  216  Y'outiiful  Growth,  Ratios 

♦  Storm  King  .512    of  192 

Stock    Rules  ai  State     Y'uba    Co.    (See  Agl. 
Fair  ?5ll  Notes.) 


OLIVE  TREES 

For  sale  at  bed-rock  prices.  Wo  are  agaia  in  the  mar- 
ket with  Clean,  ilealthy  stock,  grown  entirely  without 
trrigatloo. 

WILLI AlM  SICKERT, 
Canada  Nursery,  l-iedwood  City,  Cal. 


ALMOND  TREES! 
20,000  June  Buds  on  Almond  Roots. 

IXL,  Nc  Plus  Ultra  and  No.iparieL 

JAS.  0'HA.HA,  Brentwood, Contra  Costa  Oo. 


Nevada  City,  Cal. 


SPECIALTIES: 


NUTS.  PRUNES  &  GRAPES, 


The  Largest  and  Best  CoUectlOD  of"  Nut- 
BeariDgr  Trees  to  be  found  In  the 
United  States,  and  Excelled 
Nowhere  lo  Kurope. 


»4  Varieties  of  French  Walnuts,  hardy,  productire, 
perfect  bloomers,  regular  soft  shell  varieties,  including 
the  Uayette,  Fianquette,  Cluster,  Vourey,  Parisienne, 
Pnspartnriens  (4  varieties),  Alpine  or  Wonder  of  the 
Alps,  Cbaberte,  Barthere,  Mammoth  or  Jauge,  Meylan, 
Laciniated  or  Ash-leaved  (highly  ornamental).  Weeping 
(with  limbs  bending  gracefully  down  like  those  of  the 
Weeping  Wilhw),  and  11  other  varieties,  4  of  which  are 
of  California  origin 

Our  Seedling  Trees  are  guaranteed  to  be  "Second 
Generation"  Trees,  being  grown  from  nuts  borne  on  the 
original  or  on  trees  grafted  from  the  original. 

Our  Oraft:d  Trees  arc  all  grafted  f roru  th«  ori- 
ginal and  therefore  absolutely  trae. 

10  Varieties  of  French  Chestnuts  or  "  Marrous ", 
solely  propagated  by  gialting;  the  finest,  largest  and 
sweetest. 

9  Varieties  of  Filberts  (Avellnes,  Oobnuta  and  Boond 
Filbert').  See  chapter  on  "  How  to  Train  Filberts  to 
Make  them  B.ar  Abundantly,"  in  catalogue. 

11  V  irietles  of  Prunes,  Including  five  different 
"  types  "  of  the  Prune  d'  Ente  or  Robe  de  Sargent  or 
French  Prune,  all  synonyms;  what  is  wrongly  called  In 
California  Robe  de  Sargent  we  call  "  Loire  D'£ntc",  as 
It  is  found  only  in  ths  nurseries  of  the  Loire  va'ley  in 
France,  and  not  in  those  of  the  true  Robe  De  Sergent's 
home  In  the  valley  of  the  Lot. 

241  Varieties  of  Grapes,  divided  Into  Extra  Early 
Early,  Medium  and  Late  Varieties.  The  largest  and 
choicest  collection  to  be  found  in  California. 


APRIL  OUKKKIE'^,  the  very  earlieal  kinds  e  er 
introduced  in  this  country. 
Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  Apricots,  etc. 

Small  Frulls  of  all  sorts 

Portugal  uraiiKe,  flue  and  smooth  thin  skin  and 
sweet. 

Corsica  Lemon,  a  supsrb  Lemon,  the  equal  of  the 
Sicily. 


General  Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  essay  on 
"  GRAFTING  THE  WALNUT, 
And  How  to  Redeem  large.  Unproductive,  Delicate, 
Defective  or  Hard  shell  Walnut  Trees  by  Grafting." 
Illustrated  with  8  cuts  on  Walnut  Grafting. 

raiCK  TKN  (-dNTB. 


FELIX  GILLET, 
Nevada  City,       -  California. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 

(Successor  to  Luiiikr  Burbank.) 

PEARS,  APPLES.  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

DKTo  livi  ss, 

IKTo  JSulssttltutlxxK* 

gir  New-    rice  list  free  on  application. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

EiTABLISUED  \i60. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergrreen  Trees 
and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  CamelUae, 
Azaleas  and  Uhododendrooa,  conslst- 
iDg  of  the  Best  European  Sorts. 

Nurseries  at  Millbrao.  Greenhouses  and  Oflioe  and 
Salesyard  at  Biker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDRESS 

F.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  Luinbard  Sta.,  San  ITranclsco,  Val. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


100,000   BXTRi-  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plam.  Cherry,  Peach.  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vices 
and  Small  Frulta. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Treea  Shade  and  Oroamental 
Trees,    Shrubs,  Etc 

IHFOBTED  FRUIT  TEEE  SEEDLINGS 

Aek  f  jr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue.  Marysville,  Cal. 


I 


I 


